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Soil and Water Research Important to 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
by Wayne M. Akin entitled “Soil and 
Water Research Important to West,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The article is reprinted from Reclama- 
tion News, and published by the National 
Reclamation Association, Washington, 
D. C. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: — 

(Evrror’s Nore—The following article, 
headlined “Soil and Water Research Impor- 
tant to West,“ is reprinted from Reclama- 
tion News, published by the National Recla- 
mation Association, Washington, D. C., and 
is by Wayne M. Akin, president of Western 
Farm Management Co., of Phoenix, and 
known throughout the country among farm 
and ranch owners and operators and by agri- 
cultural financiers and economists. Mr. Akin 
is chairman of the Arizona Interstate Stream 
Commission. I believe every reader of the 
Arizona Soll Conservationist will find the 
views of Mr. Akin substantial and of inter- 
est. —D. F. B.) 

(By Wayne M. Akin) 

The utilization and conservation of our 
soll and water resources are of utmost Impor- 
tance to the Nation. They have been mat- 
ters of vital concern to the National Recla- 
mation Association since its inception, and 
with our rapidly rising population they be- 
come increasingly important. 

In recent years greater public recognition 
of the need for soil and water research has 
become apparent, Since the early forties, 
there have been mushrooming operation pro- 
Brams for the control of erosion, agricultural 
conservation practices, and reclamation. In 
the fiscal year 1954, over $475 million is being 
Spent in conducting operations in this field. 

It is commonly recognized that an opera- 
tion will be effective in direct proportion to 
the planning which precedes it and that the 
basic knowledge behind this planning de- 
Tives largely from research. 

CONCEPT IS LACKING 

However, an adequate conception of what 
research means is generally lacking by the 
Public, 

The modern concept of soil and water 
research la that which provides the follow- 
ing basic knowledge: 

1. Protecting the land against all forms 
Of soll deterioration. 

2. Rebuilding eroded soil. 

3. Conserving moisture for crop use. 


tiog per agricultural drainage and irriga- 
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In other words, the development of effec- 
tive techniques for treating the land accord- 
ing to its need for conservation and im- 
provement, 

RESEARCH SUFFERS 


While the needed action programs have 
been expanding, what has happened to the 
soll and water research program? ‘The sim- 
plest answer is “Nothing.” It has continued 
at a low level, entirely unsatisfactory even 
from the standpoint of early requirements. 
For instance, in the late 1930's, when there 
was 275 conservation districts, the man-years 
devoted to SCS research were 201. 

In the early 1950's the number of soil-con- 
seryation districts had increased to about 
2.500, and yet the number of man-years 
devoted to SCS research went down to 122. 

In other words, there was a reduction of 
the research to service an action program 
which had increased nearly tenfold in scope. 
Reclamation programs during this period also 
have increased, and there probably ts no place 
where soil and water research is more 
urgently needed than in relation to recla- 
mation. | 

RIVERTON, SHADEHILL CTTED 

While the need is great thtoughout the 
entire irrigated region, the following two 
examples point up the urgency of the 
problem: 

Over $18 million of Federal funds have 
been authorized for developing the Riverton 
project in Wyoming. Farmers and business- 
men have expended millions in addition, en- 
deavoring to develop this land as a perma- 
nent and profitable irrigated region. Never- 
theless, production has declined rapidly, the 
whole project ts threatened, and little or 
no research ts being done. The solution to 
the soll and water problems on this project 
should effectively stabilize it, bring back its 
productivity, find means to remove the alkali 
from the area, and establish a permanent 
and profitable irrigation agriculture. This 
ig an example of one project on which an 
effective research program would save use- 
less expense and provide the groundwork 
for stabilizing an important economy. 

Shadehill, S. Dak,, is another example of a 
project in which the dam has been built, 
water ts being stored, but land is not being 
irrigated because of the lack of basic infor- 
mation on soil and water, Including the sa- 
linity problem. The water in the Shadehill 
Reservolr ts salty, and only through research 
will it be found whether or not this water of 
questionable quality can be used to irrigate 
the dry lands of the area. A meager investi- 
gation is now being carried on with insuffi- 
cient funds, It is estimated 10 or 20 years 
may be required at the present rate of inves- 
tigation to get the important answers, and 
even then many problems will not have been 
solved. If sufficient funds were available for 
a concentrated attack on the soll and water 
problems of this area, it ls probable that they 
could be solved in less than 5 years, and ways 
and means found as to how best to utilize 
this land with the quality of water which is 
available. Until these problems are solved, 
the present investment in the reservoir and 
other facilities must go unused or, if they 
are used, there Is the threat of alkali accumu- 
lation which could well damage the land per- 
manently as far as agricultural production ts 
concerned. 


PROBLEMS POINTED OUT 

The soll and water research committee of 
the National Reclamation Association in 1949 
prepared a comprehensive document, which 
later was summarized in Senate Document 
No. 98, pointing out the many problema and 
the tremendous benefits which could accrue 
from relatively small investment of public 
funds in soll and water research. 

At first, it appears incomprehensible that 
the action programs required for the conser- 
vation and use of soll and water resources 
could progress to their present state without 
a corresponding increase for research, 

However, it is understandable, since action 
programs are readily comprehended and the 
accruing benefits appear more obvious than 
is true of research. 

Therefore, numerous organizations have 
supported the action programs while few, if 
any, organizations have effectively supported 
essential soil and water research. 

In the fiscal year 1954, more than half 
as much money was spent on poultry re- 
search alone than was spent for the entire 
program on our soil and water conservation 
research, Research with cattle was also 
much greater than the total appropriation 
for the soil and water research, The same is 
true for leid crops, horticultural crops and 
many others. In making these comparisons 
it is not intended to imply that research for 
poultry, cattle, feld crops, horticultural 
crops, etc., Is not greatly needed nor that 
the level of research in these fields is even 
as high as it should be. The comparisons 
are made merely as a matter of pointing out 
the lack of support and progress in the 
field of soll and water research from the 
standpoint of making available the money 
required to do the much needed job. 

LOSSES ARE HUGE 

It has been estimated by a committee of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that losses due to soil deterloration and 
flood damage in this country are over $1,- 
502,000,000 per year. In many casea basic 
soil and water research data are lacking 
which would indicate methoda for the pre- 
vention of this deterioration. 

It is evident that soil and water research 
should be strengthened, not by a 10 or 15 
percent figure, but to a level commensurate 
with the economic needs of our country. 
Senate Document No. 98, in summarizing soil 
and water research problems and needs of 
the West, points to the recommended ex- 
penditure of $7 million nonrecurring in- 
vestment in physical plant and an annual 
continuing expenditure of $8 million. These 
figures may at first appear large, but it should 
be borne in mind that they are less than one- 
fourth the cost of a Navy destroyer and 
not as much as the cost of one B-36 bomber. 

Furthermore, the above figure represent 
an investment in the vitally needed field of 
research of less than 1 percent of the an- 
nual gross agricultural income from the 17 
Western States. 

It seems obvious that the National Recla- 
mation Association should assume leadership 
in the effort to bring our soll and water re- 
search into proper balance with our recla- 
mation and conseryation programs, 
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Communist Atrocities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have long admired one of our great 
Americans, Gen. Mark W. Clark, former 
commander in chief in the Far East, In 
his recent work, From the Danube to the 
Yalu, he gives a graphic picture of the 
shocking atrocities committed by the 
Communists. I hope every loyal Ameri- 
can will read this documented report of 
General Clark, and then decide whether 
Red China should be admitted as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 

I speak of the artocities committed by 
the Communists in Korea. I speak of 
the 10,032 individuals whose murdered 
bodies stand as mute witness to the 
savagery of Communist aggression. We 
have evidence that not just 10,032 but 
29,815 murders were actually committed 
by the Communists, of which 11,622 were 
your soldiers. 

The United Nations Command has 
been most meticulous and objective inso- 
far as such is humanly possible, in its 
investigation of the background upon 
which I base my report. I assure you 
that the U. N. C. is prepared to furnish 
documentary evidence of the Communist 
atrocity record upon your call. 

Stunning as it is, this total of 29,815 
murders is by no means all inclusive; it 
does not include hidden atrocities as yet 
uncovered; it does not include those 
thousands of reported murders which 
currently lack sufficient evidence to es- 
tablish a probable total of victims. 

Communist atrocities in Korea have 
been under investigation since 1950 and 
are substantiated by the voluntary state- 
ments of survivors and witnesses, In 
many cases, we hold actual confessions 
of the perpetrators of such war crimes. 
More than 1,700 open cases—some docu- 
mented with such statements and confes- 
sions, some with actual photographs of 
victims—are on file in the U. N. Com- 
mand in Korea. Investigation is con- 
tinuing, as many new leads are being de- 
veloped; however, it is improbable that 
the whole story of Communist brutality 
will ever be known. In some cases, all 
victims and witnesses perished. 

As the former commander of the U. N. 
forces in Korea, I will first limit myself 
to the 11,622 members of the United Na- 
tions Command who were slaughtered 
while defenseless prisoners of war, This 
is a grim figure. It is based upon terri- 
ble facts. I am dutybound to bring this 
grave account of bestiality to you. 

A review of these cases clearly re- 
veals that these atrocities were premedi- 
tated. Furthermore, we find the iden- 
tical criminal pattern in Korea that was 
evidenced in the Communist massacre 
of free Poland's officer corps in Katyn 
Forest. The cold-blooded design mani- 
fested throughout 1950-53 suggests that 
the contemporary Chinese and North 
Korean Communists received able tute- 
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lage from their Eurasian compatriots. 
In Korea, these calculated killings tar- 
geted upon our military personnel were 
often committed while the individual 
prisoner’s hands were bound behind his 
back. True to Red design, however, 
many variations were introduced which 
would have paled torturers and inquisi- 
tors of past centuries. In some in- 
stances gasoline was poured over the 
wounded and ignited by either grenades 
or matches. In other cases, helpless 
men were tortured by bamboo spears 
until God granted merciful death to ter- 
minate such continuing agony. Normal- 
ly, and in the pattern of Katyn, it was a 
Russian-made bullet in the back of the 
head that ended the victim's dedication 
to the free-world cause. Let me cite 
some specific cases. Bear in mind that 
such are documented; further, that 
many witnesses or survivors of these 
atrocities are now in their respective 
U. N. homelands: ‘These individuals are 
ready to recount the stark terror en- 
gendered by a Communist scheme of 
brutality which recognized no limit. 

Case No. 218: 

On April 10, 1951, on a mountain 26 
kilometers northwest of Sunchon, 32 sol- 
diers of the Turkish Army were captured 
by elements of the 65th Chinese Commu- 
nist Army. Twenty-five of the uninjured 
captives immediately were dispatched to 
to the rear; the remaining seven Turks, 
on order of the company commander, 
were murdered. Korean villagers were 
forced to bury the victims at the place 
of execution. 

Case No. 16: 

At dawn on the morning of August 15, 
1950, on Hill 303, a platoon of the 5th 
United States Cavalry Regiment, while 
awaiting reinforcements, was overrun by 
the Communists. The captives were then 
escorted to a nearby orchard where their 
boots and identification tags were re- 
moved and all their personal property 
stolen. The prisoners’ hands were tied 
behind their backs with either wire or 
their own bootlaces. 

For 2 days, they were kept hidden in 
ravines during the day and forced to 
march at night. Suddenly, on the after- 
noon of August 17, 1950, and without 
warning, Communist guards opened fire 
upon these bound victims and then left 
the scene. 

Thirty-four United States soldiers were 
slaughtered in this massacre—only four 
men survived, Later in the same day, 
these men were rescued by a United Na- 
tions patrol: photographs were taken, 
and two of the Communist perpetrators 
of this crime were captured near the 
scene. Since this time, Communist pris- 
oners have admitted participation in the 
heinous act. 

Case No, 76: 

When the fall of the North Korean 
capital of Pyongyang to the United Na- 
tions forces seemed imminent, the Com- 
munists entrained all prisoners of war 
for movement northward. Men were 
herded into open gondolas, packed to 
overflowing, and forced to ride unpro- 
tected in the raw October weather. 
Pneumonia and exposure exacted its 
daily toll among the weakened survivors. 
Their comrades conducted burial parties 
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whenever an adequate halt was made, 
After such inhumane treatment, which 
extended over a period of 9 days, the 
train arrived at a railroad tunnel ap- 
proximately 4% miles northwest of Sun- 
chon, where it remained inside the 
mountain all day. 

During the early afternoon of Octo- 
ber 20, 1950, the starving men were 
promised their first meal in several days. 
Communist tormentors took an Ameri- 
can major, together with a group of se- 
lected prisoners, purportedly as a detail 
to go to a nearby village to prepare food. 
None of these prisoners were seen or 
heard from again. Hours later, the men 
remaining in the tunnel were informed 
that food had been prepared for them, 
and that they were to be conducted in 
small groups to a Korean house to eat. 

Accordingly, the first group of 30 men 
was removed from the tunnel, escorted 
down the tracks, and told to hide in an 
erosion ditch until food was brought. As 
soon as they had relaxed on the ground 
their guards opened point-blank fire 
upon them with Russian-made bury 
guns and rifles. Those who survived thé 
initial burst of fire were then either shot 
or bludgeoned individually. Thank 
God, at least some survived by feigning 
death, though seriously wounded. 

Remaining groups were then brought 
out and treated in a like manner. In 
each case the helpless men were slaugh- 
tered either while sitting on the ground 
or standing with empty rice bowls in 
their hands. 

When the United Nations forces over- 
run the Sunchon area on the following 
day the bodies of 68 murdered soldiers 
were recovered. In addition, seven more 
bodies were discovered inside the tunnel; 
the corpses of men who had apparently 
died of malnutrition. 

At least 137 U. N. soldiers lost their 
lives in this atrocity. The evidence is 
convincing and confirmed. An actual 
perpetrator was in custody; we hold his 
testimony. Of overriding concern, how- 
ever, is the fact that this entire happen- 
ing should be scored against Red leaders 
who condone and, at least tacitly, en- 
courage such brutality. 

Case No. 693: On April 23, 1951, the 
U. N. Belgian battalion requested aid 
from the Royal Ulster Rifles. A battle 
patrol was immediately dispatched but 
was attacked by enemy forces after ad- 
vancing for approximately 100 yards 
across the Imjin River. The group at- 
tempted to withdraw, leaving 10 men to 
cover the retreat. The men found 
themselves surrounded and decided to 
surrender, 

They were assembled on a hillside, to- 
gether with 3 or 4 previously captured 
Belgians, near the junction of the Hant- 
Gang and Imijin Rivers, 1 kilometer 
northwest of Wachon—a point where 
they were slated to be murdered. Three 
British and one Belgian soldiers escaped. 
On May 31, 1951, Belgian U. N. C. forces 
discovered the bodies of 3 British sol- 
diers and 5 Belgian soldiers. Although 
these corpses were partly decomposed, it 
was possible to recognize their features. 
In a death pattern, so symbolic of Com- 
munist brutality, all of the bodies were 
so grouped as to reveal the grim truth— 
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all had suddenly been shot down with- 
Out warning. Two of the British had 
been shot in the back of the head, one 
Belgian had been shot or bayonetted in 
the back. 

Case No. 10: 

No respecters of either the Red Cross 
or any symbol of belief in the Almighty, 

Communists overran a group of 18 to 
20 wounded U. N. soldiers being minis- 
tered to by a regimental surgeon, prom- 
inently identifiable through display of his 
ed Cross brassard, and an Army chap- 
lain. None of these individuals was 
armed. The Communists immediately 
Opened fire, wantonly executing the 
Broup with Russian-made rifles and 
urpguns, The surgeon, although 
Wounded, managed to escape. 

Thus far I have presented solely ex- 
amples of Communist atrocities against 
Military personnel. The rape of South 
Korea is an even more sordid story. 
From the results of the U. N. C. investi- 
Sation, it is estimated that the Commu- 
nists, in an effort to erase all dissident 
Palifical elements in this wartorn coun- 
try, murdered 14,000 defenseless South 
Korean civilians. In Korea, the pattern 
Of brutality parallels that which the 
Communists devised and perpetrated in 
other parts of the world, This exter- 
Mination of anti-Communist civilians, 
religious people and governmental offi- 
Clals was manifested in the premeditated 
annihilation of those South Koreans 
Whose allegiance was to any cause other 

an that of communism, 

As in the case of atrocities against 
Military personnel, the UN command, in 
Coordination with the Republic of Korea, 

as developed documented case files 
from which my facts were obtained. 

2 following is just one of the many 
> orean war crimes cases involving civil- 
an victims which reveals Red method- 
Clogy underlying the slaughter of in- 
Rocent men, wornen, and children with- 
Out cause. 

Case No. 28: 

Within the annals of barbarism, the 
city of Taejon long will be recorded as a 
Monstrous mass extermination site. 
Countless civilians—some estimates 
reach as high as the 5,000 mark—as well 
* 42 American and 17 Republic of Korea 
Tee prisioners, were slaughtered at 

aejon in deference to the Communist 
Watchword—political expediency. 
touting the summer of 1950, following 
€ Capture of this city by the enemy, 
a North Korean “Home Affairs” Depart- 
Ment was established with the express 
Purpose of apprehending all persons un- 
Sympathetic to the Communist cause, to 
A 85 those who believed in Christian 
alths. This totalitarian type of se- 
ai force then proceeded summarily 
pe bats Prominent business and profes- 
15 nal men. together with all persons in 
€ area who had been employees of the 
Republic of Korea. Each such unfor- 
unate, subsequently was brought to a 
confession extraction headquarters, par- 
adoxically located in a Catholic mis- 
Sion. The next link in this chain of 
pi savagery was the Taejon city 
scsi Some 150 cells, each of which 
as packed with from 49 to 70 hapless 


Victims, constituted this North Korean 
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counterpart of Moscow's infamous Lubi- 
yanka Prison. When it became impos- 
sible to squeeze additional persons into 
these cell blocks, the overflow was 
jammed within the mission confines. 
Military prisoners were not segregated 
from those of civil life. 

Repeatedly, throughout incarceration, 


Communist soldiers were granted ready 


access to these defenseless captives, 

When the recapture of Taejon by 
United Nations forces appeared immi- 
nent, the Communists determined that, 
prior to withdrawal, mass liquidation 
would be the fate of this prisoner group. 

Commencing September 23, 1950, sev- 
eral groups—numbering from 100 to 200 
each—were efficiently remeved from 
their cells at night; hands were tied be- 
hind backs, and each individual, in turn, 
was bound to his fellow prisoner. They 
were then transported to previously se- 
lected sites, dumped into open trenches 
or ditches dug expressly for this purpose, 
and summarily shot. A check was made 
to locate. survivors, and where found, 
their skulls were crushed. A light coat- 
ing of earth was hastily applied to mark 
the death site. 

By September 26, 1950, the Commu- 
nist police evidently decided that execu- 
tion tempo must be accelerated if the 
fiendish purpose was to be consummated 
prior to departure. Additional trenches 
were dug in the police station courtyard 
and a North Korean Army unit was sum 
moned to assist in completing the bloody 
task. The ambulatory military pris- 
oners were led out in small groups and 
promptly killed. Several wounded 
American soldiers were carried out on 
litters, dumped into the trenches, and 
either shot or beaten to death. As time 
ran out on the executioners, the remain- 
ing South Koreans were dragged from 
the prison into the already filled trenches 
and killed. At the same time, those who 
had been retained in the Catholic Mis- 
sion interrogation center were executed 
as rapidly as possible. When these 
trenches were filled with bodies, others 
were slain in the churchyard and base- 
ment; many corpses thrown down a well. 
The perpetrators then fied. 

Examination of these bodies revealed 
that most had been beaten and mutilated 
prior to execution. Of these thousands 
of unfortunates, only 6 survived; 3 ci- 
Villans, 1 Republic of Korea Army sol- 
dier, and 2 Americans. Thousands of 
bodies ultimately were exhumed. 

Allow me to lay before you briefly what 
befell the freemen whom the Commu- 
nists captured. Purposely I shall keep 
to general terms. Many of the indi- 
vidual experiences are too sickening to 
bear detailed recount before an as- 
semblage where moderation and dig- 
nity should prevail. I assure you, how- 
ever, that I am understating, not over- 
stating, what has been reported by re- 
patriated prisoners of war. 

From the first days of the conflict, it 
appeared that the enemy was bent upon 
reversing all provisions of the interna- 
tional conventions on the treatment of 
war prisoners. The North Koreans ar- 
gued to the effect that, since they had 
not adhered formally to such conven- 
tions, they possessed the right and meant 
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to dispense with all humane regard for 
their captiyes. What mankind had 
agreed was right and proper, the Com- 
munists maintained was invalid. As in- 
dividuals, human beings became stark 
ciphers, 

Statements of our personnel returned 
during prisoner exchange operations 
provide data for the development of an 
over-all pattern of Communists’ mis- 
treatment of U. N. prisoners, ‘This pic- 
ture is grim. It is a chronicle of patent 
Communist refusal to abide by provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention, It 
stands as an indictment against the 
Communist commission of atrocities 
which stagger the imagination of all 
civilized peoples. 

Throughout these affidavits of return- 
ing prisoners run the threads of a dia- 
bolic pattern of treatment. Many pris- 
oners who participated in the same death 
marches to internment and were de- 
tained at the same prison compounds 
point out, in eyewitness accounts, 
identical incident patterns. On the 
other hand, isolated incidents reported 
by ex-prisoners, separated insofar as 
time and place of incarceration are con- 
cerned, show considerable similarity in 
mode of treatment, A summary of the 
overall pattern of Communist malprac- 
tices follows: 

Upon capture by Communist forces, 
the unwounded and walking wounded 
were herded into marching groups. The 
seriously wounded were left on the feld 
and often killed either by concentrated 
small arms fire, bayoneting or a com- 
bination of both. In many cases, U. N. 
personnel carried their wounded bud- 
dies. Many marches were made under 
severe climatic conditions. Communist 
guards took shoes and other articles of 
clothing from some of the prisoners. 
The freezing of feet and hands was com- 
monplace. Prisoners report marching 
in bare feet. until the flesh was ripped 
from their toes. Little medical treat- 
ment, other than occasional and hap- 
hazard bandaging, was provided to the 
wounded. Marches were long, grueling 
and set at a pace that could not be main- 
tained by the majority of the wounded, 
Savagely, the guards kept men moving. 
Stragglers were clubbed or kicked when 
they fell. Many who could not continue 
were left along the way to die. In count- 
less instances, Communist guards 
dropped out to shoot prisoners who 
lagged behind. Repeated eyewitness ac- 
counts testify that prisoners were pushed 
off cliffs. Out of 700 men beginning 1 
such 3-week march, approximately 259 
arrived alive at the first camp. A large 
percentage disappeared on the line of 
march; so far as is known, these men 
never were subsequently accounted for 
by thelr inhuman captors. 

Along another march route, the in- 
termediate disposition post was known 
as Bean Camp; on still another it 
was grimly called Death Valley. Here 
prisoners were hereded into squalid huts. 
The daily death rate soared. Causes of 
deaths, as reported by prisoners and ac- 
companying medical officers, included: 
Lack of medical attention, malnutrition, 
dysentery, and pneumonia. What little 
food the Communists provided was sub- 
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standard; all too often, there was no food 
atall. To supplement such a meager ra- 
tion, starving prisoners were desperate 
to the point of hunting down dogs and 
other stray animals along the route 
north. 

Once the men arrived at permanent 
prison installations, conditions were not 
bettered. At such camps, throughout 
the winter of 1950, there were no medical 
facilities, no heat, no blankets. Esti- 
mates of prisoners, some of whom were 
on burial squads, report that approxi- 
mately 1,600 men died in a 90-day period 
at one camp alone. Similar conditions 
and a comparable death rate character- 
ized “life” within other camps. Many of 
these soldiers, of course, died from mal- 
nutrition due to insufficient diet. The 
inescapable fact, however, is that while 
these prisoners were being starved to 
death, Communist jailers were supplied 
with ample rations. 

In the detention of war prisoners, most 
of our nations have adhered to both the 
letter and the spirit of pertinent inter- 
national agreements. We have sought 
to sustain them in an orderly and rea- 
sonably daily existence. Our aim has 
been to restore them as soon as possible 
to normal peaceful pursuits. 

Not so the Communists. Evidence 
points to the fact that the Reds want 
to detain some prisoners indefinitely, 
either to serve some future dark pur- 
pose or, perhaps, to prevent them from 
exposing what has been done to them. 
Further, those they release, preferably, 
must be so altered in personality struc- 
ture as to preclude their return to 
normal life with any degree of facility. 
It is intended that as many of them 
as possible become focal points of dis- 
content in their homes and communities, 
Thus they will serve to breed situations 
which will further the Communist ob- 
jective of total world domination. 
Fighting on the battlefront may end, 
but the war must continue in another 


This, I assure you, is not nonsense born 
of a bad dream. There can be no other 
explanation of what transpired in the 
prisoner of war camps of the Chinese 
and North Korean Communists. More- 
over, it bears out what we have been 
told befell the Germans, the Japanese 
and other nationalities taken prisoners 
during World War I: thousands of whom 
remain unaccounted for and must be 
presumed either to be hostages in se- 
cret captivity or to have been killed un- 
day the rigors of transformation into 
Communist automatons, 

The grim process in the camps, call 
it what you will, begins with the forma- 
tion of a suitable psychological atmos- 
phere. This is done by a special staff 
trained in psychological cause and effect. 
The men are segregated from their of- 
ficers, commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned, and any within this group who 
reveal traits of leadership are weeded 
out. The individual must stand alone, 
unable to turn to our source of au- 
thority except his captors. The word 
is disseminated that there are inform- 
ers in the compound, and the individual 
begins to distrust his companions. 
Close friendships are prohibited. Family 
ties are broken, for at this stage of the 
process letters cannot be written. 
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The individual, thus Isolated, experi- 
ences the sensation of great danger. 
Other men have disappeared. They may 
have been killed. He may share this 
fate. The threat of brutal punishment 
is ever present. 

Meanwhile, the prisoner has nothing 
to do. This inactivity is calculated to 
enhance his personal fears and sensi- 
tize his reception to the next phase. 
Then indoctrination starts. Participa- 
tion in a discussion group seems harm- 
less; further, it will dispel the omi- 
nous portent of inactivity. The discus- 
sion leader, who may be an English- 
speaking Chinese or North Korean or 
even a fellow prisoner who has bought 
privileges by prostituting his soul 
through collaboration, seems benign 
and even reasonable. He lectures about 
the evils of capitalism, the virtues of 
communism, and the correct way of 
viewing society. The group then parrots 
his sloganized guidance in discussion. 

As the pace accelerates, this process 
is sustained to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Repetition follows repeti- 
tion; the Pavlovian conditioned response 
pattern is building to a climax. Soon 
prisoners cannot advance concepts dif- 
fering from those of the discussion 
leader. It soon becomes obvious to the 
prisoner group that receipt of such 
meager favors as cigarettes, food, cloth- 
ing, and reading matter—the last of 
which is always Communist—hinges 
upon supplying the correct answer. If 
stubborn, they are punished. Many 
were hung on ropes by their hands; 
were crammed into small cages; were 
forced to stand naked in freezing tem- 
peratures and submit to cold-water 
dousings; were beaten and thrown into 
solitary, unheated dark holes partly 
filled with water for long periods of 
time. When punishment does not serve 
the Red end, recalcitrant captives are 
removed from the compound and sum- 
marily dispatched to some unknown 
destination. 

With the passage of time, what at first 
was parroted in order to avoid trouble 
and obtain favors becomes fixed in the 
minds of the men. They now believe 
what they say. They are terrified at 
the possibility of becoming confused and 
saying the wrong thing. It becomes in- 
creasingly easy to inform on one an- 
other. A sense of guilt attaches itself 
to any failure to inform; with this mani- 
festation, the individual personality 
change is complete. Some of the men 
now are ready to inflict the process on 
others. 

We tell ourselves comfortingly that a 
few weeks in normal surroundings will 
cleanse the minds of returned prisoners 
of all that was thus inscribed on them. 
I want to believe that such is so, but I 
am convinced that the Communists were 
confident it would not be so. 

I have reported to you on those U. N. 
prisoners of war who were murdered 
and upon those who have returned from 
the unrelenting horror of the Commu- 
nist prison camps; mention now must be 
made of those missing members of the 
U. N. fighting forces whom the U. N. C. 
believes the Communists still hold. 

Within the last month the Soviet 
Union has released, 8 years after World 
War II, hundreds of German troops who 
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had been held in the living purgatories 
of Soviet Siberia. While in Japan, Isaw 
the return of Japanese soldiers and citi- 
zens who had been released by the Chi- 
nese Communists 8 years after the sur- 
render of Japan, 

The U. N. C. has asked the Chinese 
and North Koreans to account for over 
3,000 U. N. personnel that we have rea- 
son to believe they still may hold. The 
Communists replied that the bulk of 
these men never had been captured at 
all; the remainder, they claimed, either 
had been released, were refusing repatri- 
ation or had died in captivity. Let, 
on September 11, one of their own 
Communist correspondents, Wilfred 
Burchett, acknowledged that the Com- 
munists are holding an unspecified num- 
ber of U. N. airmen who they claim were 
shot down in neutral territory. 

How many more U. N. POW’s may we 
expect the Communists to yield, pos- 
sibly 7 or 8 years from now? And how 
many May we never see again who will 
die in the wastes of Korea, Manchuria, 
Siberia? 


Summer Fallow Acreage Allotments 


SPEECH 
HON. SAM COON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to pro- 
vide for continued price support for agricul- 
tural products; to augment the marketing 
and disposal of such products; to provide for 
greater stability in the products of agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my support to section 305 of the bill 
now before us. This section would direct 
the allocation to summer fallow wheat 
farmers a sufficient acreage to prevent a 
reduction in their allotments any larger 
than the cut in the national allotment 
as a whole, 

It is important that this section be re- 
tained in the bill. It will prevent an un- 
fair discrimination against summer fal- 
low wheat farmers in allotting acreage 
for the 1955 crop. 

Under the methods by which acreage 
is allotted, many of the wheat producers 
who follow the summer fallow practice 
have received larger cuts in their acre- 
age allotments for 1954 than have been 
received by wheat producers in the same 
areas who do not summer fallow, or by 
wheat producers in areas where summer 
fallowing is not necessary. 


Representatives of the wheat industry, 
both from my home State of Oregon, and 
from their national organization, have 
pointed out that these unduly heavy 
cuts on summer fallow lands would actu- 
ally be discrimination against good 
farming methods. They have pointed 
out also that relatively dry summer fal- 
low wheat lands will grow fewer alternn- 
tive crops than other wheat lands, 
especially when the use of diverted acres 
is restricted, as at present. 
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It is estimated that between 550,000 
and 750,000 acres will be required to ad- 
just this inequity. The national allot- 
ment, I believe, is 55 million acres. 

According to figures which I have, 
about 30 percent of the acres planted in 
the United States in a normal year are 
in a wheat-fallow rotation. These acres 
will normally produce, I believe, about 
One-third of the wheat that is produced 
€ach year in this country. The figures 
show that about 29 percent of the farms 
in the major wheat producting States 
are summer-fallow farms. 

So this section would prevent possible 
discrimination against one-third of the 
Wheat industry. 

I wish to urge the passage of this im- 
Portant provision of the farm bill. 


A Serious Situation Faces the Watch 
Industry in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the serious 
Situation facing the watch industry in 
the United States. 

In this connection, I wish to include a 
letter from the president of the United 
States Time Corp., of Waterbury, Conn., 
together with several interesting facts on 
the importance of this industry in the 
field of national defense. 

The letter and article follow: 

THE Unrrep States TIME CORP., 
Waterbury, Conn., June 28, 1954. 
The Honorable CLeveLanNp M, BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, = 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Batter: I would like to give you a 
Short story on exactly what is happening to 
& Company whose survival as a watchmaker— 

u century—depends upon the decision 
Of the President of the United States. He 
must make this decision by July 28. 

If it were of concern only to our workers 
and shareholders we would not be writing 
you. The fact is that if the know-how this 
company has should be lost, it would do ir- 
Teparable damage to the defense of this 
country, 

3 I am giving you the story In a question 
ton answer form which you can read in a 
ew minutes, 
Sincerely yours, 
J. LEHMKUHL. 
Tuts Is THE Story 
4 United States time? 
the United Time Corp., America's larg- 
2 manufacturer of wrist watches, n 
E twice as many as any other company. 
It was started in 1857 and has made 200 
n timepleces—including the Ingersoll, 
Watch That Made the Dollar Famous,” 
the Waterbury, Timex and others. 

What has United States Time contributed 
to national defense? 

i It is by far the largest maker of defense 
in the industry. 
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During World War IT and the Korean war 
it produced $183 million worth of defense 
items. These included mechanical time 
fuzes and many other precision instruments. 

What is happening to United States Time 
now? 

Two critical things: 

1. It faces extinction as a watch manufac- 
turer because of foreign competition. The 
tariff has been reduced 58.6 percent by the 
tariff cut of 1936 and the continuing infla- 
tion since then, The imports of our foreign 
competitors have increased 984 percent. 
(See chart.) It is simple arithmetic that 
foreigners with their low-cost labor rates— 
one-third of ours—can put watches on this 
market at a price much below ours. 

2. The Government has canceled its fuze 
contracts in the United States of America. 
We are laying off 2,000 people. We have, 
at the request of the United States Govern- 
ment, helped the British, the French, the 
Belgians, and the Italians to make fuzes. 
Now the United States Government is buy- 
ing fuzes abroad—while our own workers 
face unemployment. 

What will happen if the reduced tariff 
rates are allowed to stand? 

The American horological industry will 
cease to exist. 

If that happens, the skills acquired over 
many years will be dispersed and lost. 

And if that happens, the Nation will be 
without a source for the mechanical time 
fuses and other timing devices needed in 
modern warfare. 

What do the President's tariff advisers 
say? 

The Tariff Commission in 1952 recom- 
mended to President Truman the restoration 
of the 1935 tarif rates. He rejected their 
recommendation, 

On May 28, 1954, it made a similar recom- 
mendation to President Eisenhower. 

What do the military men say? 

They consider the watch industry skills 
essential to the defense of this country. 

For instance, testifying before the Tariff 
Commission on February 11 of this. year, 
Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell (retired), Chief 
of Ordnance during World War II. had this 
to say: 

“Having the watch and clock industry as a 
going industry, equipped with the necessary 
plants, the necessary know-how, and the 
trained people, is of very, very great value 
to this country as a backlog and a safety for 
a rapid reaching of production in that par- 
ticular item (mechanical time fuses) .” 

What does United States Time say? 

As the country's most experienced watch 
maker, it says this: 

“We were able to furnish the armed serv- 
{ces with $183 million worth of timing de- 
vices and other instruments because we had 
a hard core of skilled people who had the 
unique know-how to do it. A production 
team of this kind cannot be hired in the 
market place nor can it be created quickly. 
It evolves over the years. Once we lose it 
it's gone.“ 


The Insurance Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Scripps-Howard papers have been run- 
ning a series of articles prepared by Mr. 
Albert Colegrove, of their staff, relating 
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to the actual protection which the Amer- 
ican people receive when they purchase 
some of the many health insurance poli- 
cies which are currently being offered 
to our unwary people. 

It is, indeed, gratifying to note that as 
a result of these articles, and others 
which have appeared in Labor, the Ma- 
chinist, and other newspapers, of the 
investigation being conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and of the 
hearings which have been had before our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the State insurance commis- 
sioners at last have awakened to the 
necessity of doing something about as- 
suring our people that they actually will 
get what they think they are paying for. 
In the annual meeting of their associa- 
tion in Detroit last week, the State com- 
missioners have created a committee 
which will draft new laws and regula- 
tions to be recommended to the States 
for adoption in order to clean up this 
very unsavory situation. 

I wish to include in the Recorp the 
following editorial appearing in the 
Washington Daily News, Saturday, June 
12, which highly commends the State 
commissioners for this long-delayed ac- 
tion: 

THe INSURANCE Story 

Now the ball is rolling. The drive to put 
a stop to trickery and deceit in accident and 
health insurance has been given a potent 
impetus by the State insurance commis- 
sioners at their session in Detroit. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has agreed to recommend new 
laws to their States and to write new regu- 
lations directed at the “gimmicks” in health 
and accident policies and advertising. 

Previously, seven trade organizations rep- 
resenting the more reputable insurance com- 
panies had set up a joint committee to 
police their own field. Now this commit- 
tee and the insurance commissioners will 
combine their efforts. 

One way to curb the guys who peddle in- 
surance on the basis of glowing promises 
and not much more is for the reliable com- 
panies to do an even better Job of educating 
the public to what is desirable in an accident 
and health policy and how to determine 
whether the premium payer is getting what 
he buys. This seems to be a part of the new 
program. 

Laws and State regulations necessarily 
must play a part. Any time a few greedy, 
loose-conscienced operators start working in 
an otherwise respectable business, the abuses 
they practice inevitably lead to laws which 
regulate all, the honest with the dishonest. 

The chiseling minority always imposes a 
penalty on the decent majority. And there 
always seem to be enough chiselers to make 
the laws necessary. That's why we have so 
many laws. 

But if the reputable firms do their job 
right, they can be as effective as laws in 
cleaning up such an unsavory mess as was 
shown up by Albert Colegrove's revealing 
series of articles in the News and other 
Scripps-Howard papers last February. 

As a result of that series, a congressional 
committee and the Federal Trade Commission 
launched investigations, the public poured in 
thousands of complaints, and the insurance 
world set up Its own organization to weed out 
these stinky practices, 

Now the State insurance commissioners, 
each powerful in his own right, have joined 
the cleanup. 

We hope there will be no letup. 
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The Beautiful Green River Can Be a Most 
Bountiful Stream, Also 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Henderson Gleaner and Journal, of Hen- 
derson, Ky., was one of the 12 news- 
papers of the Green River Valley which 
jointly published the Green River Val- 
ley celebration special on July 8, 1954. 
Francele H. Armstrong, editor of the 
Henderson Gleaner and Journal, in ad- 
dition to being one of the outstanding 
newspaper women of Kentucky, has al- 
Ways been a staunch supporter of the 
development of the Green River Val- 
ley. The Green River Valley celebra- 
tion special carries an article written by 
Francele H. Armstrong entitled “The 
Beautiful Green River Can Be a Most 
Bountiful Stream, Also.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
herewith this article: 


THE BEAUTIFUL GREEN Riven Can BE A Most 
BOUNTIFUL STREAM, ALSO 
(By Francele H. Armstrong) 

On the writers 13th birthday a small 
group of friends and family boarded a steam- 
boat at Evansville and cruised slowly up 
Green River to Mammoth Cave, where we 
lay at anchor for 2 days while the boat 
passengers visited the world-wonder caverns. 
Though that is 35 years in the past the 
memory is as fresh as ever of wooded hill 
slopes accented with rock outcroppings, 
winding waters and deep, green coolness 
of the river's depths. 

Sentiment has always wound round the 
banks of the Green, both in its upstream 
meanderings, and along the stretches where 
it touches Henderson County. Farmers 
have known of its richnesses, deposited in 
silt in the bottom lands where corn has 

in abundance. Fishermen have 
probed its waters for the catch, and scenery 
lovers have camped along its banks for re- 
Treshing relaxation, 


GREEN RIVER AND GREENBACKS 


Only in recent years have we thought of 
the Green as associated with greenbacks. 
Perhaps the activities of the Green River 
Valiey Citizens League have brought the 
shade of green into focus, or perhaps it has 
been the activity of the Federal governmental 
leaders, Senator Earle Clements, John Sher- 
man Cooper, cx-Senator Tom Underwood, 
and Representatives William Natcher and the 
late John Whitaker, who have pointed to the 
possibilities for realizing economic benefits 
from the beautiful Green. 

Early reports from planned changes in the 
upper stream brought Henderson and nearby 
county farmers to the point of organizing to 
oppose a proposed raising of the river level 
in the area where the Green empties into the 
Ohio. Despite the filling up of the channel 
with driftwood and silt, it would have meant 
economic loss to farmers to inundate their 
land, So thought they, anyhow. 

While we were in the midst of trying to 
understand all the ramifications of the plans 
for modernizing and streamlining the Green 
and its tributaries, out-of-State interests 
were busy buying up coal and mineral rights 
under the soil which the farmers were trying 
to protect, ` 
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This is an Important consideration at this 
moment because present developments stand 
to profit the people who have bought up the 
mineral rights, and to profit the people 
(mainly the Government), who will thus be 
able to buy cheaper coal because of reduced 
transportation costs. 

But— 

Most of us are still left with the beautiful 
Tather than the bountiful Green. For all 
practical purposes the widening of locks at 
Rumsey and Spottaville will mean little to 
Henderson County except that certain 
moneys will be spent here by workmen who 
will build the lock at Spottsville. Lower 
transportation for coal lying within the val- 
ley will not bring us direct benefit. 

That is why we of the Gleaner and Journal 
joined wholeheartedly in this proposal of the 
Green River Valley League to keep alive the 
fundamental problem of the Green River 
Valley, namely, its overall development with 
a view to attracting added industrial activ- 
ity. Henderson County has suffered from 
the shutdown of plants in Evansville and 
from layoffs in plants there and here. We 
have suffered from the shutdown of Camp 
Breckinridge. Merchants and realtors, res- 
tauranteurs and hotel managers are deplor- 
ing the slowdown in business activity. What 
we need is more industrial expansion. What 
we are working for is just that. 

Now IS THE TIME 

As we sit down to the typewriter to tap 
off these lines, we are reminded of that exer- 
cise in fingerpainting words. Let's all try it. 

“Now is time for all good men to come to 
the aid of Green River Valley. Now is the 
time. Now is the time.” 


Get Nixon Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert into the Recorp the following 
editorial which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Examiner, Sunday July 6, 1954: 

Ger Nixon CAMPAIGN 


Leftist and “liberal” commentators and 
newspapers have ganged up to do a hatchet 
job on Vice President Nixon. 

They are out to get him because of his 
recent honest and, we think, irrefutable Mil- 
waukee speech blaming the Acheson policy 
of the previous administration for the loss 
of China to the Communists and for invit- 
ing the Korean war and the present Indo- 
china debacle. 

We call your attention to this hatchet plot 
now, and we will call your attention to it 
again, for as we understand it the leftists and 
“liberals” will try to build it into a major 
issue in the attempt to control Congress in 
November. 

They are incensed because the Vice Presi- 
dent marshaled an array of facts that can 
be answered only by abuse. Let's take a 
brief look at some of those facts. 

Secretary of State Acheson and his leftist 
underlings such as John Carter Vincent, 
Lauchlin Currie and John Stewart. Service, 
took a kindly view of the Communist cap- 
ture of China. They considered it a noble 
“agrarian uprising’ by oppressed farmers 
and they gave it their support, while sabo- 
taging the cause of Chiang Kal-shek. 

Wouldn't you say the Acheson clique con- 
tributed to the loss of China? We would. 
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In January 1950, Mr. Acheson made a 
speech outlining our Asiatic defense perime- 
ter, in other words tipping off the Commu- 
nists what we would and would not defend. 
He excluded Korea and Formosa and thus 
opened the door for Soviet Russia to push- 
button the Korean war. 

After the Chinese Communist. armies en- 
tered the war the Acheson policy shackled 
General MacArthur and wrecked his chance 
of victory. 

From the Korean stalemate the Chinese 
forces, strong and seasoned, moved to the 
borders of Indochina and material and ad- 
visers moved across, 

The result has been Dien Bien Phu, the 
frustration at Geneva, the retreat of the 
French from the rich southern delta of the 
Red River and their abandonment of some 
four million persons to the Communists. 

Communist China has risen to a position 
of tremendous power, far greater, probably, 
than her leaders had permitted themselves 
to hope. This ascendancy places the fate of 
all Asia in the balance, and the scales are 
tipped the Communist way. 

Would you say Vice President Nixon was 
speaking other than the stark, unpleasant 
truth at Milwaukee? We wouldn't. 


GOP Delegates Like Ike Better Now Than 
in 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, as a mat- 
ter of general interest, I am inserting in 
the Recorp an item appearing in the 
Chicago Daily News of July 7 which sets 
forth the results of a poll made by the 
Daily News of the delégates to the Re- 
publican National Convention on the 
general question of the popularity of 
President Eisenhower: 


GOP DELEGATES Like IKE Berrer Now THAN 
In 1952—He WouLp Have BACKING or 892 
or 1,206, Dary News Pou. SHOWS 

(By Charles B. Cleveland) 

If the Republican convention were being 
held today, President Eisenhower would have 
the backing of 892 of the 1,206 delegates. 

This is more than the number who voted 
for Ike at the GOP convention held 2 years 
ago in Chicago. 

Mr, Eisenhower's popularity is indicated 
in a poll of the 1952 convention delegates 
who were asked by the Daily News to evalu- 
ate the Eisenhower administration. 

Six hundred and twenty-eight delegates— 
more than 52 percent—replied. 

Each day's tabulation showed only minor 
variations, indicating that the poll hit an 
accurate cross-section of the Republican 
leadership across the country. 

A projection of the returns indicates that 
Tke would have 892 votes if the convention 
were held today. 

On the original rolicall 2 years ago Ike had 
595 votes to 500 for Senator Taft, Other 
candidates had 111. 

In the final tabulation, with States flocking 
aboard the Ike bandwagon, Mr. Eisenhower 
had 845 votes. 

ONLY 16 DELEGATES CHANGE MINDS 

In the Daily News poll only 16 of the 307 
delegates who voted for Ike on the original 
rolicall said they had changed their minds 
and would now vote for another candidate. 
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Failure to back up Senator McCarTny ap- 
Parently cost Ike some of these delegates. 

Mr. Eisenhower's racial policy alienated a 
few southern delegates while the Benson 
farm program cost him some Midwest sup- 


By contrast these same policies apparently 
Won Ike as many delegates as he lost, pos- 
sibly more. 

The poll indicated that Senator Taft, had 
he lived, would still have strong backing. 

But with Taft's death, Ike has won over 
& majority of his followers. 

About one-fourth of the delegates indi- 
Cated they still did not like Ike. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one either replied that they 
would vote for another candidate or rated 

as only a fair or poor president. 
DIRKSEN FAVORITE OF ANTI-IKE MEN 


Senator Evererr M. Dmxsen, of Illinois, 
Was the outstanding favorite of the delegates 
Who did not support Mr. Eisenhower. 

A number who indicated they would not 
Vote for Ike still said they felt he was doing 
& good job. 

About one-fourth of the delegates rated 
Ike as doing a good or excellent job. 

Only slightly more than one-third agreed 
With criticism that Ike had failed to show 
necessary leadership. 

Criticism that Ike has poor advisers was 
the most frequently noted. 

More than 75 percent of the delegates be- 
lieve Ike is as popular as he was 2 years ago 
as the GOP nominee, perhaps more so. 

THE FINAL TOTALS IN DAILY NEWS POLL 

Here are the final totals of the Dally News 
Poll: Voted for Ike in 1952, 307; voted for 
Senator Taft, 288; voted for another candi- 
date, 44; delegates dead or whereabouts un- 

Own, 9; would now vote for Ike, 464; would 
2 for another candidate, 117; no answer, 


Breakdown of the votes cast for candidates 
Other than Mr. Eisenhower are as follows: 
ksen, 36; Senator Bricker, of Ohio, 14; 
General MacArthur, 9; Harold Stassen, 7.; 
Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 6; Senator 
Knowland, of California, 6; Earl Warren, 6; 
ice President Nixon, 6; Senator Mundt, of 
South Dakota, 4; Senator Jenner, of In- 
diana, 3; Representative Joseph Martin, of 
husetts, 2. 
Single votes were cast for Governor Dewey, 
nator Byrd (a conservative Democrat), 
Senator Goldwater, and Senator Morse, inde- 
Pendent from Oregon. Others indicated they 
cian not vote for Ike did not specify a can- 
ate. 


Replies to the questlon whether the dele- 
thought Mr. Eisenhower was doing an 
excellent, good, fair, or poor job, were: Ex- 
eltent job, 292; good, 205; fair, 90; poor, 27. 
Not all delegates replied to this or some of 
Other questions. 
e answers to, Do you agree or disagree with 
iticism that Ike has lacked leadership? 
„217: disagree, 389. 
Response to the query whether Ike is more 
Popular, as popular, or less popular than he 
Bo as the nominee, the delegates sald: More 
i N 120; as popular, 342; less popular, 


The Editor of the Spoon River Journal 
Speaks His Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 
Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. B. J. Grigsby, a prominent and suc- 
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cessful businessman of Chicago, III., is 
the editor and publisher of a bulletin en- 
titled “The Spoon River Journal.” 
About once a month Mr. Grigsby gives 
forth with words and phrases that em- 
body a philosophy all his own. The 
Spoon River Journal editor usually de- 
votes the pages of his Journal to ex- 
ploiting and commenting upon subjects 
that embody reminiscences and personal 
experiences encountered by the editor 
during the days of his boyhood which 
he spent in that sector of Illinois to 
which he affectionately refers as the 
Spoon River area. 

What Mr. Grigsby may have uninten- 
tionally omitted in describing the beauty 
and charm of the Spoon River country 
in his Journal is amply supplied and em- 
bellished by the poet, Edgar Lee Masters, 
who edited a series of poems entitled 
Spoon River Anthropology.” 

The Spoon River Journal has im- 
printed on its front page this motto: 
“The Editor Speaks His Mind Upon the 
State of the Nation.” In his July 4 edi- 
tion, the editor demonstrates what obvi- 
ously is an illustration of his position 
when he speaks his mind. On page 
2 of the last edition of the Spoon River 
Journal Mr. Grigsby voices his protest 
regarding a circular reflecting on the 
Girl Scouts. The following is a quota- 
tion taken from the second page of the 
Journal: 

GIRL SCOUTS or THE UNTIrep STATES or 

AMERICA 

T think the Girl Scout and Boy Scout 
organizations are doing the greatest educa- 
tional and morale-bullding work in our 
country. They teach our youth the funda- 
mentals of good citizenry, nature, and help- 
fulness to one another. Through my own 
family I have been close to the activities 
of both the Girl and the Boy Scouts. I have 
contributed liberally to both and in my book 
they rank No, 1. I was disturbed recently 
when one of our readers sent me a circular 
reflecting on the Girl Scouts. It referred 
to a defection away from our rudimentary 
teaching that our Constitution was supreme, 
and that the headquarters of the Girl Scouts 
were drifting toward the one world and the 
United Nations as the world supreme power 
as against our own United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be help- 
ful to clarify the situation if I were per- 
mitted to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recor my own remarks and copies of 
two letters—one dated May 8, 1954, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Grigsby to Mr. Leonard 
Lathrop, director, public relations de- 
partment, national headquarters, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America— 
and the reply thereto by Mr. Lathrop 
dated June 2, 1954—which are as follows: 

Mar 8, 1954. 
Mr. LFONARD LATHROP, 

Director, Public Relations Department, 
National Headquarters, Giri Scouts 
of the United States of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dran Ma. Larnnor: Recently a friend 
handed the writer a copy of Human Events, 
of March 31, 1954, containing an article cap- 
tioned “Even the Girl Scouts,” by Robert 
Le Fevre, news director, Tri-County Broad- 
casting Co., Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in which 
he criticized severely some of the teachings 
in the current Girl Scout Handbook relating 
to certain political statements and to sup- 
port of the United Nations and other politi- 
cal organizations, He claimed all this to 
the exclusion of proper instruction upon the 
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Declaration of Independence and the con- 
stitution with its Bill of Rights and subse- 
quent amendments upon which our Nation 
was and ts founded. 

Some twenty-odd years ago my wife was 
& leader in a local Scout troop and took 
& special interest in Girl Scout camps. My 
daughter, Miss Peggy E. Grigsby, was a Girl 
Scout in her youthful days, later active In a 
local troop, and is now and has been for 
several years a director in the Girl Scouts 
of Chicago council. Hence my very close 
interest in this subject. 

At my request my daughter has provided 
me with copies of the Girl Scout Handbodks, 
editions of 1947 and 1953, together with a 
copy of your reply to Mr. Le Fevre under 
date of March 25, 1954, including two state- 
ments approved by the executive committee, 
May 28, 1953, on (a) the position of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
on cooperation with United Nations, and (b) 
the position of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America on international relations. 
I have read all of tha above, 

First I would like to compliment your or- 
ganization on the makeup of the handbook, 
It is written in clear, concise, and simple 
language, and, just as important, every major 
point is well Illustrated. 

As a national organization of all girls it 
rightly and clearly makes no attempt at 
prejudice in respect to religion, and it right- 
ly exhorts a feeling of good will toward all 
people, regardless of nationality, creed, or 
color (p. 79). And it follows that no teach- 
ing should be given a young girl which might 
be upon any honest and honorable contro- 
versial subject which might be contrary to 
the views of her parents and family. One 
of the most touchy of these is political party 
affillations. 

I am very emphatic in my opinion that the 
political training of Girl Scouts should pre- 
dominantly emphasize the laws of our 
country, the United States of America. I 
appreciate that lu a handbook of this char- 
acter and size this must necessarily be brief, 
and its amplification should be provided in 
our schools, particularly our high schools 
and colleges. - Unfortunately, the tmportant 
course in civil government seems to have 
lost its place in the curriculum for the pres- 
ent generation. However, I submit that the 
space you do use in the Girl Scouts Hand- 
book should be devoted to our Nation rather 
than any other nation or group of nations 
such as the highly controversial United Na- 
tions to whose activities you devote 4 pages 
(226 to 229). 

The only direct reference to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution. of 
the United States and its associated Bill of 
Rights is 2 p phs, on page 202 of 
the 1953 edition. In the 1947 edition 3 
pages were devoted to these subjects, includ- 
ing 1 entire page to the Bill of Rights. 
These were deleted in the 1953 edition, ap- 
parently in favor of promoting United 
Nations. 

In your letter to Mr. Le Fevre you stated: 

“We were aware of the fact that the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights are so widely 
available that reference to them seemed ade- 
quate.” 

As to availability I would hazard that 50 
percent of the Scouts would be unable today 
to find these in thelr homes, and a much 
larger percentage in all the homes of all our 
citizens. Of course, she could find them in 
our libraries, but how many would carry it 
that far? 

You state that one of the requirements 
for the new badge, “My Government,” Is— 
“read aloud the Declaration of Independence, 
the preamble to the United States Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights, and explain 
what these documents mean to you and why 
they are so important to your country.” 

That is good so far as it goes, but these 
are documents which require more than Just 
one reading, just as I am certain you will 
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agree churches repeatedly read and quote 
from the Bible—not just on a single occa- 
sion. The Declaration of Independence is 
not a constitutional law. It declares in 
simple and forceful language why our colo- 
nial ancestors declared war to rid themselves 
of oppressive and unfair impositions of the 
mother country. The Constitution, written 
after freedom had been achieved, set out the 
form of government under which the new 
Republic would live. The Bill of Rights 
(the first 10 amendments) was a clarifica- 
tion of the personal rights of the people 
themselves and of the States in which they 
lived. In any teachings by the Scout lead- 
ers this should be emphasized. In fact, some 
reference might be made as to some of the 
later amendments, referring to the abolition 
of slavery, voting suffrage for women, and 
the fact that the States approved a right for 
the Federal Government to tax the incomes 
of business organizations and of individuals 
including the estates left by the latter. 

In the handbook there are some excellent 
paragraphs on the processes of elections, vot- 
ing, etc., and that is aptly illustrated in the 
chart on page 203, “People Are Their Gov- 
ernment.” 

In the third paragraph, page 2, of your 
letter to Mr. Le Fevre you state: 

“It is not within the province of the Girl 
Scout organization, chartered by the Con- 
gress of the United States, to enter into de- 
bates on the political points you (Le Fevre) 
raise, Our country, to which the Girl Scout 
pledges allegiance, is a member of the United 
Nations. As long as this is true, the Girl 
Scout organization supports the policy of the 
United States. I am enclosing a copy of the 
Girl Scout official statement on this sub- 
ject.” 

(Nore.—Thjs is also reiterated in the 
fourth paragraph on page 228 of the hand- 
book.) 

The official statement referred to of “The 
Position of the Girl Scuots of the United 
States of America on Cooperation with the 
United Nations,” approved by the executive 
committee, May 28, 1953, recites that on June 
26, 1945, authorized representatives of the 
United States Government signed the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, and, that this ac- 
tion was ratified by our Congress on July 
28, 1945, and further that the national board 
of directors of Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America at its next regular meeting 
in the same year by resolution “affirmed its 
belief in the Charter of the United Nations 
and will do its part to uphold it.“ 

To my mind this is an extreme partisan 
position for what is, or should be, a non- 
partisan organization to take. The fact that 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of Amer- 
ica was chartered by an act of Congress cer- 
tainly does not the necessity of ap- 
proving any and all political acts enacted 
any more than if it were chartered under 
State law. 

Probably more than half our voters today 
are concerned about our sponsorship of the 
United Nations, and, the fact that it seems 
to be used by most of the other members as 
a means of securing financial hand-outs 
from Uncle Sam. My personal opinion, and 
I know many who share it, is that while 
altrulstically the idea is wonderful it was 
conceived in the hysteria of a successful con- 
clusion to a war of aggression in World War 
II even thought subsequent events proved 
that while we won the war we did not win 
the peace, It is not my desire to inject any 
argument on that point except to point out 
that the United States participation in the 
United Nations is nothing more than our 
obligations under ang treaty or agreement 
with foreign nations, such as the Atlantic 
Charter, NATO, EDC, etc. The fact is that the 
United Nations is trying and has tried to 
control certain Federal and State govern- 
mental rights, by breaching our Constitution. 
That is the object of the Bricker amendment, 
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viz, to make this Impossible. Further, be- 
fore it is too late, we can get out of the 
United Nations by the same way we entered 
it, 1. e., by congressional action. 

On page 93 of the handbook in the first 
paragraph it states: Remember the courage 
it took the first settlers to establish their 
homes in America, You can be proud of the 
beauty of your country, its greatness, and its 
resources.” Therefore, let us remem- 
ber today that we need courage and fortitude 
to preserve that for which our forefathers 
toiled and bled to pass on to us our heritage. 

Mr. Le Fevre indicated that your organiza- 
tion supports socialized medicine. I do not 
find anything in that respect in the hand- 
book. In fact, I believe any fair-minded 
person would approve of the comments made 
upon existing Federal, State, and local ald 
programs as outlined. 

Mr. Le Fevre (p. 3 of his letter) refers to 
the statement on page 204 that “the League 
of Women Voters of the United States is a 
nonpolitical organization’ and that that 
assertion was untrue. In your letter you 
admit this and that it was an editorial error 
and that the adjective should have read 
“nonpartisan.” I would go so far as to even 
challenge the latter term. That organiza- 
tion has a definite partisanship for United 
Nation. I had occasion to go into that 
matter and wrote an article on the subject 
of the League of Women Voters of the United 
States of America in a little paper I write asa 
hobby, the Spoon River Journal, and I en- 
close a copy of the issue of December 30, 1952, 
as a part of this letter. 

I wish to state here that I whole-heartedly 
approve of exchange of international 
amenities, and, so far as possible interna- 
tional group meetings, with Girl Scouts, 
ete., in other countries. This ts highly edu- 
cational and promotes international good 
will. 

In this letter unless otherwise stated the 
page references are to the 1953 handbook. 
What I have writtem has been Intended to be 
constructive and my objection Is the definite 
swing in the text of the 1953 handbook 
from purely United States Government func- 
tions to those of United Nations. 

I shall be pleased to have comments of 
your executive committee if they care to 
make any. I would also say I am not ex- 
pressing any approval of Mr. Le Fevre's 
article other than that I am glad he has 
brought this subject into the open. His 
personal disagreement with a local branch 
obviously did not arise with the knowledge 
of the national headquarters, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sincerely yours, 
> B. J. Gaicsay. 
GIRL Scouts or THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
New York, N. F., June 2, 1954. 
Mr. B. J, Gaicsny, 
Chicago, fit. 

Dear Ma. Guricssy: Now that I have re- 
turned from California, I want to take time 
to answer your thoughtful and friendly let- 
ter of May 8. We appreciate the interest 
you have taken in this matter and I want 
to assure you that your comments have 
been considered with great care. 

We fecl as you do that the political train- 
ing of Girl Scouts should emphasize the laws 
of cur country and believe that material in 
our badge requirements, particularly in the 
field of citizenship, makes this evident. For 
example, in addition to the references to the 
Declaration of Independence, Constitution of 
the United States, and the Bill of Rights on 
page 202 of the 1953 edition which you men- 
tion, there are on pages 413, 416, and 420 
badge requirements for specific activities de- 
signed to bring home to each girl the impli- 
cations inherent in these documents. I'd 
like to point out that the “My Govern- 
ment“ badge in which some of these require- 
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ments, plus many other citizenship activities, 
are listed is a new badge which makes its 
debut in the 1953 edition of the Handbook. 
It was especially designed to point up the 
sort of experience to which you refer. 

‘The indexes in both editions of the Hand- 
book were not intended to be exhaustive and 
perhaps this is an error in our planning. For 
example, the Bill of Rights is listed in the 
index of the 1947 edition (as an illustration) 
but no other references to this document 
are made there. In the 1953 edition there is 
no mention in the Index of the Bill of Rights 
although there are several references to it 
in the text and badge requirements. These 
omissions have been misleading to those wha 
studied the indexes and have certainly 
caused confusion which might have been 
avoided had the listing been more detailed. 

We may be, as you say, overly optimistic 
about the availability of the texts of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. We 
find, however, that youngsters are very zeal- 
ous in meeting thelr badge requirements. 
Having to look up these basic American doc- 
uments at school or in the public library in 
many cases serves as an added stimulus to 
learning, or so our experience would indi- 
cate. 

We agree with the points you make in your 
discussion on the values of repetition, and 
we have tried to provide opportunities for 
the kind of fruitful experiences you men- 
tion. The pledge of allegiance and the Girl 
Scout promise, which pledges duty to God 
and country, are regular parts of troop cere- 
mony; you will note that in the Handbook we 
emphasize in several places and in different 
ways discussion of the Constitution, Decla- 
ration of Independence, and Bill of Rights 
so that girls may be helped to learn about 
and understand the fundamentals of our Re- 
public. 

As for the subject of the United Nations, 
this, as you point out, is one on which there 
is a wide divergence of opinion. It has 
seemed to us, therefore, that we should ad- 
here to the policy of our Government in this 
matter and that nonadherence would tend 
to inject partisanship, rather than the other 
way round. Approximately 125 United States 
organizations, of which we are one, have ace 
credited observer status with the United Na- 
tions, 


Iam afraid we cannot fully agree that the 
amount of space devoted in the Handbook to 
the United Nations is disproportionate. The 
1947 edition devoted about the same amount 
of space as is devoted in the 1953 edition. I 
believe, however, that the editorializing in 
the 1953 edition was unnecessary. 


I am sure you will be glad to know that 
our cooperation with the League of Women 
Voters was in the field of nonpartisan citizen- 
ship: The league was most helpful in work- 
ing out the new “My Government” badge 
which, as you have seen, places so much 
stress on the responsibilities of citizens in 
our country and on an understanding of the 
Constitution, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Bill of Rights. 

Your letter has been one of the most Inter- 
esting and valuable of those we have reccived 
since Mr. LeFevre's criticism was distributed 
in Human Events, (Incidentally, I very 
much enjoyed reading Spoon River Journal.) 
We appreciate the time and attention you 
have given and, even though we do not agree 
that the 1953 edition of the Handbook shows 
a definite swing to the United Natlons, we 
feel that if such an impression has becn 
given to our friends, we should most cer- 
tainly scrutinize the book. This we are 
doing, in full awareness of how misinterpre- 
tations and misunderstandings may arise. 
Your letter has been most helpful and you 
have our sincere thanks for writing in such 
careful and thoughtful detail. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD LaTrRor, 

Director, Public Relations Department. 
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Mr.. Speaker, it is apparent that Mr. 
Grigsby is considerably disturbed about 
the circular that he terms as reflecting 
on the Girl Scouts. However, it may be 
presumed from Mr. Grisby’s remarks 
that he is not one to jump at conclusions 
and to take snap judgment before all the 
facts have been fully exploited and de- 
veloped. 

To substantiate my belief in Mr. 
Grigsby's sound thinking and impartial 
attitude, I again quote his own words 
taken from the last edition of the Spoon 
River Journal, which are as follows: 

The situation is not beyond control and 
can be remedied by proper revision of the 
Handbook. However, I feel that friends of 
the Girl Scout movement should know just 
What is happening. I wish to make it clear 
that I still believe in the Girl Scouts and 
will continue to support this meritorious 
Organization. I am quoting my correspond- 
ence on this subject with the National Head- 
quarters of the Girl Scouta of the United 
States of America on what I think is a vital 
point. 


School Construction Legislation 
Bogged Doun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
column written by Malvina Lindsay and 
bublished in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on July 8. I invite the at- 
tention of Members to this column in the 
hopes it may spur action on legislation 
to aid States in meeting the great need 
for school construction: 

PACKING THEM IN To Bx EDUCATED 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

The most exciting election I remember 
Was one in which my father was a candidate 
for the school board. The issue was whether 
the uew two-room school building of our 
ote: neighborhood should be single or double 
story. 

Friends became enemies, families were di- 
vided in the bitter campaign. My father 
Was a candidate of the single story party. 
It held that the children would be safer on 
a ground level, and that such a design would 
Permit future enlargement to meet enroll- 
ment needs. 

The two-story party wanted a perpendicu- 
lar effect so that the new brick structure, 
which was to supplant our one-room frame 
buliding, would dominate the landscape from 
its lofty side, and be seen by envious com- 
Munities for miles around. No doubt the 


double story leaders also had in mind an 


Grnamental turret. 


The single story party won by a few votes, 
and thus pioneered for the principie that 
School houses should be built from the in- 
Side out rather than from the outside in. 

However, still looming on the American 

üdscape are many monuments to the idea 
that the children should be fitted to the 
buillding rather than vice versa. Some of 
these, once the pride of their communities, 
&re among the worst firetraps in the 18 per- 
= of elementary schools that a survey by 

he United States Office of Education has 
led as unsafe against fire. 
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A typical example is the gloomy three- 
story brick bullding with gables, tower, nar- 
row windows, crowding a street corner at 
some busy traffic intersection, and having 
virtually no play area. Another type is the 
once splendid 3- or 4-story white frame 
structure with imposing belfry replete with 
huge school bell, and topped by a lightning 
rod. Some of these tall old bleak bulldings 
date back to the middle 19th century. 

Yet outwardly they seem like mansions 
compared to the ramshackle “little red 
schoolhouses” in which many children are 
still attending classes. Many adults who 
drive past modern, spacious, low-slung, glass- 
walled school plants often comment on how 
things have changed since they went to 
school. Yet in many rural regions children 
of all ages and grades are still jammed in 
one-room structures which are heated by 
potbellied stoves, which have the commu- 
nity dipper, and frequently ventilation by 
a broken windowpane. (About 52 percent 
of elementary school children go to one-room 
schools.) 

Children are also attending school in all 
sorts of makeshift buildings, old residences, 
flimsy temporaries, in overcrowded buildings 
where classes.must be held in halis and dark 
basements, City elementary classrooms 
everywhere sre so crowded that it is esti- 
mated that only about 1 child in 3 gets 
a fair amount of the teacher's time. 

At the opening of the last school year 
300.000 new elementary classrooms were 
needed. Yet construction continues to lag 
enrollment, and from present prospects the 
situation will be worse next fall, Federal 
legislation to give aid to needy States in their 
school building programs continues bogged 
down in Congress. 

Ironically, at this time a report on the 
classroom of tomorrow, the result of a 12- 
year study by educators and scientists at 
the University of Michigan, puts the empha- 
sis on light, space, freedom of movement 
(through flexible furnishings) in the school- 
room environment. The study estimates 
that 75 percent of the Nation's schools are 
operating with less than the required mini- 
mum daylighting standards. 

The Nation's overcrowded schoolrooms 
offer not only physical but mental hazards 
to children. Poor lighting and ventilation, 
danger from fire are supplemented by lack 
of individual attention from the teacher, by 
an atmosphere of confusion, interruption, 
anxlety. 

Worst of all, the teacher must become 
largely a policeman. Discipline rather than 
learning is necessarily the major concern. 
Instruction must tend ever more toward rote 
and regimentation, Neither teacher nor 
pupil has room or freedom to think, to be- 
come creative. Because of this, teachers fre- 
quently find their work discouraging, ex- 
hausting, frustrating. 

Many communities, parents, legislators feel 
that if they can get the big influx of school 
children housed in any way possible, educa- 
tional wants are met. Even yet the Nation 
is not ready to build enough schoolhouses 
from the inside out rather than from the 
outside in, 


The Wolf River Watershed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TOM MURRAY 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Wolf 
River Watershed Commission is doing 
very effective work on Wolf River which 
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rises in Tippah County, Miss., and flows 
through Benton County, Miss., into Fay- 
ette and Shelby Counties, Tenn., and 
empties in the Mississippi River at Mem- 
phis, Tenn, In the area embraced by 
the Wolf River watershed there have al- 
ready been 10 subwatersheds organized 
and 4 other watersheds will be organized 
this year. Also there have been two 
pilot plant or demonstration watersheds 
organized in the Wolf River watershed 
under the Department of Agriculture, 
one on Marys Creek in Shelby County, 

Tenn., and the other on Sand Creek in 

Fayette County, Tenn., and wonderful 

work is being done on both of these 

projects. 

The Wolf River Channel is being 
cleared of trees, footlogs, and drifts. 
There has been great accomplishments 
in soil-conservation practices through 
the activities of soil-conservation dis- 
tricts and the landowners are cooperat- 
ing in these practices through gully 
stopping, permanent pasture planting, 
contour farming, stripcropping, terrac- 
ing, drainage, tree planting, and other 
soil-conservation methods, 

Iam pleased to include in my remarks 
the report of Mr. Junius Crossett as 
chairman of the Wolf River Watershed 
Commission on the upstream work of 
Wolf River and I hope the Members of 
Congress will take the time to read this 
most interesting, constructive report: 
Report or WOLF River WATERSHED COMMIS- 

SION ON THE Upstream Work oF WOLF 

RIVER 
: (By Junius L. Crossett, chairman) 

To: Mr. Charles D. Curran, Task Force Ad- 
ministrator and members of the Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power 
Development. 

I would like to tell you something about 
Wolf River, its location and its behavior. 
Wolf River is located in the western part of 
Tennessee and the northern part of Mis- 
sissippi. It rises in Tippah County, Miss.. 
from an area of springs, flows through 
Benton County, Miss., into Fayette County, 
Tenn., and Shelby County, Tenn., and 
empties into the Mississippi River at North 
Memphis, Tenn. Within the bounds of its 
watershed it affects the counties of Harde- 
man County, Tenn., and Marshall County, 


Miss. Wolf River ts 116 miles in length, has 


approximately 9,960 owners of farms within 
its bounds, about 460,000 acres of land, and 
affects about 300,000 people, 1. e. counting 
the north Memphis area. 

Approximately 100 gullies and dry creeks 
empty into the river along its route. Wolf 
River is also fed along its route by some clear 
creeks and springs, and in flood stages by 
numerous dry creeks. 

The people owning farmlands or living 
along Wolf River in Fayette County have 
realized over a period of years that something 
should be done to take care of the floods that 
were washing away the best parts of their 
land and also destroying valuable hardwood 
timber in its early growth and larger timber, 
also. Several attempts were made to do 
something to take care of these existing 
facts, and we tried a series of drainage 
ditches and also tried taxation districts 
which failed on account of injunctions from 
people further down the river in Shelby 
County. 

This was expensive to the farmers as the 
surveys and other expenses had to be taken 
care of by the people who had petitioned 
for the drainage districts. 

We realized that soll-conservation service 
was the answer to our problems, and our 
first attempt to organize a soll-conservation 
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district in Fayette County, Tenn., failed. 
However, in April 1951, we did succeed in 
organizing a soil-conservation district in 
Fayette County, and on June 21 of that year 
a meeting was called at Moscow with the 
soil-conservation district board for a tour 
of Wolf River to study the watershed ap- 
proach, 

In 1952 we had a second annual Wolf River 
watershed conference at Moscow. These 
meetings were sponsored by the Moscow 
Savings Bank of Moscow, Tenn., and in that 
nume year we organized a Green Acres water- 
shed which comprised Burnette Creek, Sand 
Creek, and Roberts Creek. Also organized 
that year was Hays Crossing subwatershed 
which included Lid Creck, Big Sandy Creek, 
and East and West Grissom Creek. 

Also we held a ministers’ conference at 
the Hays Crossing watershed community 
house. We requested the ministers to de- 
liver from their pulpits at least once a year 
a sermon on soil conservation and its ad- 
vantages. 

Also a community house was built costing 
approximately $6,000 without outside as- 
sistance, by the people of the Green Acres 
watershed. 

Also organized was a cooperative forest 
fire-control program which became effective 
on July 1, 1953. 

In 1953 we initiated Wolf River watershed 
channel clearing, and mile after mile of 
Wolf River Channel was cleared of trecs, 
snags, bridges, foot logs and, drifts. 

We also organized in this same year Wolf 
River Sportsman's Club at Moscow with the 
divisions of boating, hunting, fishing, and 
soil conservation. We also organized Grays 
Creek subwatershed in Benton County, Miss., 
and Indian Creek subwatershed in Harde- 
man County, Tenn. 

In these organizations people were asked 
to, and did, cooperate in conservation prac- 
tices as follows: Contour farming, cover 
crops, stubble mulching, strip cropping, pas- 
ture development, seeding of pasture, wild- 
life area improvement, permanent pasture 
planting, channel clearing, gully stopping. 
and other practices totaling 27 in all. 

We now have In the area embraced by the 
Wolf River watershed 10 subwatersheds or- 
ganized and participating in the soil-conser- 
vation program. We propose to organize 4 
other watersheds in 1954. 

In 1953 we were successful In our solicita- 
tion of help in this plan by interesting such 
organizations as the Memphis Chapter of 
Friends of the Land. Through them was or- 
ganized the Wolf River Watershed Associa- 
tion and also we had the assistance of the 
Wolf River Watershed Commission, a com- 
mission set up by the various soll-conserva- 
tion districts. We also had the endorsement 
of the civic clubs along the river in the 
smaller towns, the help of the banks along 
this route and also the merchants. 

We have done quite a bit of advertising. 
The Wolf River Watershed Association, under 
the very excellent direction of Robert B. 
Snowden as chairman, has spent approxi- 
mately $10,000 during the first year in the 
way of promotion and advertising. Some of 
these advertisements have been road signs 
along the roads, announcing the entrance 
and leaving of the Wolf River watershed area. 
Also, signs were printed for farmers to ad- 
vertise their participation. This sign was a 
metal type announcing that the farmer was 
cooperating with the Wolf River watershed 
practices. Each farmer was given a sign of 
this type after he had participated in at 
least 3 of the 27 practices set out by the 
soil-conservation districts. 

The banks and merchants along the route 
have also used many forms of advertisement 
in keeping the Wolf River watershed before 
the people at all times. 
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We have 2 pilot plants or demonstration 
watersheds organized in the Wolf River 
watershed area under the act of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1 being in Shelby Coun- 
ty. Tenn., on Marys Creek and 1 in Fayette 
County, Tenn., along Sand Creek. 

I want to tell you more about Sand Creek 
because it is located in Fayette Oounty 
which is the center of the Wolf River water- 
shed, and I am more familiar with the works 
of this pilot plant watershed. 

Sand Creek, a tributary to Wolf River, Is 
located in the southeast part of Fayette 
County, Tenn. Burnette Creck is the prin- 
cipal tributary, 

The Sand Creek pilot plant watershed 
contains approximately 4,300 acres. There 
are some 80 farms in the watershed. This 
watershed is about 5 miles long and varies 
from one-fourth of a mile to 2% miles in 
width. Elevations range from 335 feet in 
the bottom to 500 feet on the ridge above 
sea level. 

Much of the land has been abused by 
improper land use and poor manngement, 
Approximately 30 percent of the land was 
idle as of January 1, 1954. A large percent 
ol the land is owner-operated. 

Approximately 60 percent of this area 
slopes about 5 percent and has been severely 
damaged by sheet and gully erosion. Ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the land has a 
potential of moderate to high crop yields if 
properly managed and necessary erosion 
control practices are applied. 

Soil conserving rotations haye not been 
used and there were no water retention sys- 
tems in the watershed before January 1, 1954. 

Pastures are of native grasses and showed 
very little evidence of proper management. 
Livestock carrying capacities are very low. 
The deep gullies (about 10 percent of area) 
were active, and contribute the sand that 13 
carried to the bottom land. 

Approximately 20 percent of the watershed 
Is in bottom land which is subject to flood- 
ing. 

The sandbar now backed up from the 
mouth of this creek has caused a large num- 
ber of acres of Wolf River to go out of pro- 
duction. Land that was cultivated some 15 
years ago is now in swamp. Due to flooding, 
many farmers are delayed in planting their 
cotton and corn with the result that the 
cotton crop does not properly mature and 
the corn crop is often the victim of bud 
worms. Crop yields are greatly reduced 
2 out of every 5 years, 

Flooding and sedimentation are common 
to all bottom land. Conditions have been 
made worse in certain areas due to indl- 
vidual farmers attempting to solve their 
own problems without regard to the total 
problem. 

Drainage problems have been created by 
the excess amount of sand deposited along 
the banks causing the water to be trapped 
in the land away from the banks, Cross- 
drains from small watersheds also have 
blocked the natural drains. 

All the 11 miles of roads in the watershed 
fire dirt roads and contribute heavily to sand 
and silt problems in the bottoms. The 
roads are being damaged and, in one case, 
the road is almost impassible due to the 
gully along the road ditch. One section of 
the road across the bottom has been over- 
topped by water several times (twice since 
January 1, 1954) with much damage being 
done to the road. 

Stabilization of silt-source area is a prob- 
lem of most of the upland. Very few of the 
gullies are stabilized. The gullies are deep 
with high head overfalls and steep banks. 
The sand is coming from the deep gullies. 

There are a number of snags and wind- 
falls that should be removed from the chan- 
nel, In many areas the channel is as high 
as the bottom land. 
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Control and flood- prevention benefits 
(only in Sand Creek pilot watershed): 


1. Terracing and contour guide strips 
miles 95 


2. Waterway acres.. 130 
3. Diversion ---miles... 9 
4. Drainage 2.5536 nd pean nnaseae acres.. 475 
5. Roadbank stabilization (includes 

Hoth sides miles 18 
6. Water retardation structures. do- 2 
7. Desilting basins do 128 
8. Farm ponds 1900 
9. Tree planting. acres... 800 
10. Pasture and meadowW do... 1,000 
11. Channel improvement miles 5 


12. Stream bank stabilization...do_.. 8 


Includes seeding, fertilization, and Um- 
ing. 

Planning on Individual watersheds started 
October 1953. Planning and operations on 
individual farms started February 1, 1954. 

The United States Soll Conservation Sery- 
ice and United States Forest Service are 
working with the Fayette County Soll Con- 
servation District on rendering assistance 
to individual land owners in this water- 
shed. The United States Forest Service has 
the responsibility for tree planting and tim- 
ber management. The United States Soil 
Conservation Service has responsibility for 
all plans and establishment of all practices 
except forestry. 

Individual plans: Number of farms, 30; 
planned, 24; unplanned, 6. 


Application Unit Needed Applied 

1, Terracing and con- | Müe. 93 8 
tour guide strips, 

2. Waterways.. * 130 20 

3. y 0 

4. 475 0 

5. 1s 5 
tion, 

6. Water retardation Number 2 0 
structures, 

7. Desilting twins. . 40 125 43,30 

$ Farm ponds 0 100 

9. Tree planting... Acro 800 1211,87 

10, Pastures and mea!-|...do.....| 1,000 17 
ows (farmer). 

II. Channol Improve- | Nine 6 0 
ment. 

12. Stream bank stahil- do. 8 0 
ization. 

13, Kudzu plantings on | Acre 200 402 
gullies, 

14. Fencing of pine and | Mile...... 25 10 
kudzu, 


13 farmers applied, 
applied. 

2211 acres soil conservation district applied, 37 acres 
farmer applied. 

462 acres soll conservation district applied. 


The six individual landowners who are not 
yet cooperating with their SCD in this under- 
taking include absentee owners, a widow 
without means, and an infirm person. 

The following benefits would accrue when 
this project on this watershed is completed: 

1. Reduction in flooding of bottom land 
would insure a crop almost every year. 

2. Yields of crops would increase. 

3. Adequate finances could be obtained. 

4. Crops could be planted early enough for 
maximum growth and production. 

5. Valuable land now being destroyed by 
sand would be protected. 

6. Road maintenance would be reduced. 

7. Farm income on upland would be in- 
creased by proper land use. Land now idle is 
being brought into production to increase 
the farm income. 

8. Swamping along the main stream will 
be reduced. s 

9. Any improvements made on Wolf River 

protected. 


30 soll conservation district 


would be 

We believe that in a 5-year period the 
public cost of g Sand Creek from 
erosion would be as follows: 


1954 


2 water retardation structures 
desilting basins (small earth 


$59, 121 


15, 000 
10, 000 
200 acres, kudzu planting, fertiliza- 

tich and planting for gullies for 

road bank % 5. 000 
Channel improvement for approxi- 


Mately 5 mes 8, 000 

Fence posts and wire to fence pine 
W — 15. 500 
tream bank stabillzatton 4. 870 
Salary for workers for 5 years 25, 000 
Total overall public cost. 141, 491 


On top of this public cost the farmers 
or landowners would be compelled to ex- 
Pend a similar sum of matching dollars or 
services. 

The above pilot watershed estimate indi- 
Cates that the total public cost of similar 
treatment to the whole Wolf River water- 
shed would be approximately 50 times that 
amount, which would make the total over- 
All cost $7,050,000. If the whole of Wolf 

ver watershed can be taken care of in 

manner, we believe that erosion will be 
Permanenly stopped, and that we will have 
attained permanent flood prevention. It 
Would mean an expansion of the livestock 
Industry in this section, and if we could plant 
the amount of trees that should be planted 
in the same proportion as has been planted 
at the Sand Creek pilot plant watershed, 
it would be 125 to 150 miilion pines. which 
Would bring in after 15 to 20 ycars growth 
a $4 million annual payroll if a pulp mill 
Could be set up in this area. 

We believe from experience in this pilot 
Watershed that this is the only way in 
Which to conquer flood control and erosion 
in the Wolf River area. We would like to 

ve proper snagging and clearing of the 
Channel, as well as the bends straightened 
and the right-of-way cleared, which work 
Should, in part or whole, be done by the 
engineers. This would be a benefit and 
Would be cooperating with the work done by 
the Soil Conservation District and the pilot 
Watersheds. When this is accomplished 
flash floods and winter floods and erosion 
Will be a thing of the past. 

The concept of flood prevention through 
the method of upstream watershed treat- 
Ment is a fundamental part of the legis- 
lative and administrative philosophy of the 

enhower administration. The President 
has emphasized this a score of times. Like- 
Wise Secretary Benson has stated that “we 
must have a dynamic program in soil and 
Water conservation.” 

In the 60 pilot watersheds now operat- 

g as demonstrations, and financed by a 
pecial 1953 $5 million soil-conservation ap- 
Propriation, the people themselves furnish 

ally the dynamics which the Secretary 
Of Agriculture refers to. Thus the whole 
Program stems from local leadership and 

Sacrifice and local contributions—in 
euch case contribtuing a sum to match the 
Government dollars. 

We believe that this mutual partnership 

Ween the people and their government 
Tepresents the only sane and sensible ap- 
Proach to the achievement of permanent 

control. 

A little child can understand why it ts 

tter to keep water where it falls and soil 
Where it belongs, rather than suffering an- 
aua 61½ billion annual flood damage, and 
ending annually $300 million for the 

nited States engineers to undo the dam- 
ages of rampant rivers. How much better it 
Would be if the Government continually 
Would lead out with $100 million a year for 
© treatment of many many pilot water- 
eds and save that same amount from the 
million, which in effect “locks the door 
After the horse is stolen.” 

The time has come when water itself. the 

Most vital resource, is becoming shorter and 
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shorter each day. Adequate industrial water 
is one of the most vital assets a city can 
have. The consumption of water in indus- 
try and in agriculture is daily far exceeding 
the most ambitious estimates of recent years. 

The acceptance of the concept of flood pre- 
vention by upper watershed treatment is be- 
coming daily more universal. Indicative of 
this is the passage by the House of the Hope- 
Aiken bill by three-hundred-odd votes to 
nothing. This bill provides for a greatly en- 
larged pilot watershed authorization, and we 
believe this principle to be one which is 
sound and should be supported by your com- 
mittee. This bill is now before the Senate 
committee, and its only opposition seems to 
come from the United States engineers. 

The concept of this type of conservation 
must be preserved. 

We very respectfully ask your committee 
to consider a continuation of the pilot plant 
watershed program which we believe is eco- 
nomical and beneficial in every way. 

Wo.r RIVER WATERSHED COMMISSION, 
Junius L. Crosserr, Chairman. 


Breaux Bridge, La., High School Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr, WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the presence in Wash- 
ington today and tomorrow of a talented 
and popular organization from my con- 
gressional district—the Breaux Bridge 
(La.) High School Band. 

I trust that a number of Members of 
Congress had an opportunity to hear this 
band in a concert this afternoon on the 
east front center steps of the Capitol, 
which was followed by a tour of the Cap- 
itol and visits to the House and Senate 
galleries. We, in Louisiana, and par- 
ticularly in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict and my home parish—county—of 
St. Martin, in which Breaux Bridge is 
situated. are very proud of this band and 
the honors it has received. 

These honors include selection of the 
band to represent Louisiana at the Lions 
international convention in New York 
City where the members won much addi- 
tional acclaim and attention, playing at 
the convention in Madison Square Gar- 
den, participating in the convention 
parade, and in other presentations. They 
have taken part in many events in Loui- 
siana, and this band of 67 young musi- 
cians has become widely known. 

The citizens of Breaux Bridge, who 
through various benefit activities, raised 
the large sum of money necessary to de- 
fray expenses of the band on the trip to 
New York,. can feel that their interest 
and efforts in this connection, and on 
previous occasions, are amply rewarded 
by the appearance and ability of this 
organization, the widespread publicity it 
has given to its home town and the State 
of Louisiana, and the excellent musical 
training afforded these young people. 

The band, now en route home from 
New York, is accompanied by a number 
of leading citizens of Breaux Bridge, to- 
gether with other Louisianians. Mr, Leo 
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Delahoussaye, principal of the Breaux 
Bridge High School, is in general charge 
of the trip, and the band is under the 
leadership of Mr. Harry Greig, band 
director of the music department of the 
high school. 

The band members are: Betty Del- 
homme, Patricia Balch, Roberta Webre, 
Jeannelle Gauthier, Shirley Guidry, 
Beverly Hebert, Jean Nell Broussard, 
Rebecca Cormier, Joan Guidry, Jo Ann 
Keterlers, Elaine Pellerin, Patricia Patin, 
Barbara Broussard, Edward Domingue, 
Glenda Landry, Gloria Patin, Elizabeth 
Latiolais, Joy Conrad, Gaynell Guidry, 
Lydia Rose Guidry, Elaine Mason, Do- 
lores Barnes, Tommy Balch, June Cor- 
mier, Mike Morrogh, Emily Hebert, 
Kerny Broussard, Dickie Hebert, Jean- 
ette Pellerin, Larry Thibodeaux, James 
Domingue, Donna Melancon, Dorsy 
Brasseaux, Dalton Broussard, Roland 
Guidry, Vienna Mae Marks, Horace 
Guidry, Ray Pellerin, A. P. Dupuis, 
Dianna Melancon, Curtis Guidry, Betty 
Jo Young, Jo Jo Guidry, Yvonne Thibo- 
deaux, Jerome Mouton, J. C. Tabor, 
Burnell Martin, Clifford Hebert, Jason 
Dupuis, Rufus Hebert, Clifford Mouton, 
Edwin Hebert, Patsy Green, Faye 
Guidry, Richard Broussard, Charlene 
Theriot, P. J. Hebert, Janice Nepveu, 
Erline Begnaud, Arthur Broussard, Rose 
Angelle, Irene Delhomme, Judy Thibo- 
deaux, Joan LaRue Hebert, Rochelle 


Roberts, Dianne Domingue, Russel 
Peltier. 
The chaperones are: Mrs. Harry 


‘Greig, John Breaux, Earl Hollier, Mr. 


and Mrs. Frank Guidry, Mrs. Percy 
Broussard, Mrs. Claude Guidry, Mrs. 
Felix Pellerin, Mrs. Dalton Broussard, 
registered nurse. 

Others in the group include: Miss 
Julie Cormier, Mrs. B. D. Champagne, 
Marine Guidry, Mrs. Leo Delahoussaye, 
Miss Louise Castille, Miss Simone Cas- 
tille, Mrs. Francis Broussard, Miss Linda 
Conrad, Hemby Morgan, Mrs. Odile B. 
Clause, Miss Mary K. Clause, Miss Caro- 
lyn Clause, Mrs. Whitney Hebert, Mrs. 
James Thevenet, Mrs. Chester Brous- 
sard, Mr. and Mrs. Sanders Delhomme, 
Jerry Delhomme, Leon Breaux, Miss 
Laure Lee Dauterive, Mr. and Mrs. 
Randall Bulliard, Miss Jacqueline Ann 
Tabor, Mrs. Roger Ketelers, Mrs. H. 
Guillory, Miss Marry Louise Hebert, 
Mrs. Percy Cormier, Ricky Cormier, Mrs. 
Frank Patin, Mr. and Mrs. Harris Pel- 
lerin and son Junior, Mrs. Maude D. Du- 
puis, Mrs. Claude J. Dauterive, all of 
Breaux Bridge, La. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Arceneaux, Opelou- 
sas, La. 

Mrs. J. E. Narreau, Mrs. James Gau- 
thier, Mrs. Willie Fournet, all of St. 
Martinville, La. y 

Miss Isabelle Guidry, of New Iberia, 
La. 
Miss Mary Ann Domingue and Miss 
Louise Sonniraer, both of Scott, La. 

Jimmy Benoit, of Welsh, La. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Thibodeaux and 
Mrs. John Gorr, all of Lafayette, La. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrel Thibodeaux, Lake 
Charles, La. 

Texas is also represented in the group 
by Mrs. Victor Bush, Miss Patsy Bush, 
and Robert Bush, of Brownwood. 
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Major Part of Eisenhower Program 
Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to direct the attention 
of the House to a factual review of the 
accomplishments of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration by Frank R. Kent, veteran 
columnist for the McNaught Syndicate. 
Mr. Kent's article for Sunday, July 11, 
follows: 

E1sennower’s PROGRAM SEEN DOING CREDIT- 
ABLY— WRITER FINDS ADMINISTRATION 
Hzango IN RIGHT DIRECTION 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

As this session of Congress nears its end a 
very encouraging demonstration ts being 
given that propaganda does not always pre- 
vail against facts. For a good many months 
now the labor, liberal, and Democratic forces 
have really drenched the country with 
preachments and proclamations about the 
lack of accomplishment by the Eisenhower 
administration. The President has been 
depicted as unable to lead his party or the 
Nation, as a bewildered, feeble and discour- 
aged man incapable of coping with the poli- 
ticians, unhappy in his job, appalled by the 
recession in business, determined not to run 
again 

This, of course, is a false picture, but it 
has been the one his opponents have con- 
stantly presented for more than a year. Con- 
cededly, while the personal Presidential popu- 
larity remains high, this sustained cam- 
paign of disparagement has had an effect 
on many people. It disturbs some of the 
stanchest of General Ike's friends. The rea- 
son is that it is conducted by politicians, 
journalists, radio and television commenta- 
tors, and columnists of great skill and experi- 
ence. Products of the Roosevelt-Truman 
regimes, they have become the top experts 
of political propaganda. 

FACTS REVEAL EXCELLENT RECORD 


Nevertheless, at the moment the antl- 
Eisenhower propaganda appears to have 
bogged down and the propagandists seem 
themselves to be confused and contradictory. 
What has hit them are the facts. Instead 
of the President's constructive program hav- 
ing falled, it ls now realized that the major 
portion of it will be enacted before the end 
of the month. When it is considered that 
the administration majority in the House is 

ly slender and in the Senate is so 
thin as to be nonexistent, this is an extraor- 
dinary performance. 

It is true that because of the labor lobby 
and the unfounded fear of labor resentment 
in the election, he temporarily has lost in 
his effort to amend the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Also, he was unable to make good on his 
promise to confer statehood on Hawall. But 
on both these issues he will have another 
chance in the next session. At this session, 
however, there is to be listed on the credit 
elde (1) the St. Lawrence seaway project, 
which every President since Coolidge advo- 
cated but was unable to enact; (2) the pas- 
sage of a general tax bill, which not only 
reduces a number of taxes but gives our tax 
system its first general revision in 40 years; 
(3) extension of the social-security system 
80 as to bring in from 9 million to 10 million 
more citizens now uncovered; (4) enactment 
of the administration's foreign-aid measures 
to which he was committed. 
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All of these elther have been passed or are 
regarded as reasonably sure of passage before 
the close. In addition there appears now to 
be greater than an even chance that the Pres- 
ident’s farm proposals, abolishing the rigid 
price supports, which have resulted in un- 
manageabie and exceedingly costly surpluses 
will pass. Thus the principle of flexible sup- 
ports has been accepted by the House. At 
this writing prospects of their acceptance by 
the Senate are good. Also it seems sure that 
despite the different views as to the Eisen- 
hower housing proposals there will emerge 
from the conference committee a fairly 
sound measure. 

EISENHOWER PROMISES KEPT 

Add to all this the fact that there has been 
a steady decrease month by month in the 
Federal payroll and that while the Federal 
budget is not yet in balance, the annual def- 
icit is some $6 billion less than it was when 
the Eisenhower administration took over. In 
brief, we are going in the right direction. 
This President has not been able to accom- 
plish everything he promised. No President 
ever is able to do that even when he has 
large and controlled party majorities. There 
always are reasons, political or otherwise, 
that block a perfect score. 

With regard to General Ike, these things 
can be said: (1) He has not retreated from 
any promise made In his campaign; (2) he 
has not been able to redeem them all, but 
he has tried, and he hasn't lied or ducked or 
dodged; (3) it is perfectly clear that he has 
done a great deal. Further, it is clear he will 
keep on trying. Already the anti-Ike prop- 
agandists have begun to change their tune. 
And some of them have been caught in glar- 
ing misrepresentations. For example, a few 
days ago the noble Adlai Stevenson let go a 
blast at the wickedness of Republican Senate 
leadership as exemplified by Senator Know- 
rann In his attitude toward Red China and 
the United Nations. This he piousiy de- 
plored as adding to the President's difficul- 
ties. He altogether failed to mention that 
the Democratic leader, Senator LYNDON 
Jounson, of Texas, had endorsed the Know- 
land position and made it his own, It was 
not noble in Mr. Stevenson to omit this. It 
was uncandid and deceptive. 


AEC Power Contract 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, in view of the widespread dis- 
cussion which has arisen over the pro- 
posed power contract between the 
Atomic Energy Commission and a pri- 
vate-utility group, I requested the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to furnish me with an 
analysis of the facts upon which the 
President based his decision instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission to nego- 
tiate such a contract. The Bureau of the 
Budzet has furnished me with a state- 
ment outlining the basis upon which this 
action was taken, an explanation of the 
replacement method now used by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in meeting 
the power requirements of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and a detailed an- 
alysis of the proposals submitted by the 
Dixon-Yates and Walter von Tresckow 
groups, 
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Because of the general interest in this 
subject, I believe this material should 
he made a part of the Record and have 
obtained permission to have it inserted 
in the Appendix as an extension of my 
remarks. The material in question is 
as follows: 

BASIS von ACTION BY THE ADMINISTRATION TO 

MEET AporrionaL NEEDS FOR GENERATING CA- 

PACITY IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AREA 


The President's decision to provide for the 
1957 expansion of power consumption in the 
Tennessee Valley area through facilities to 
be constructed by private enterprise will 

1. Provide for national defense needs, 
which are paramount, 

2. Promote the best Interests not only of 
the people of that area but of all the people. 

3. Permit amortization of the cost of the 
facilities over a 25-year period, thus averting 
an immediate capital outiay of $100 million 
and reducing pressure against the celling on 
the national debt. 

The President's action, as he stated at his 
press conference on June 30, 1954, will meet 
the immediate needs and allow additional 
time for study of the question as to how the 
future power needs of the area should be 
met, The President’s statement on that oc- 
casion emphasized that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority would be supported to carry out 
the purposes written into the law. It isa 
complete refutation of any suggestion that 
the present proposal is part of a plan to 
“dismember” the Authority. 

The history and form of the transaction 
Is abundantly clear. The President's decision 
was taken only after the matter had been 
subjected to the most careful considera- 
tion. The attempts to distort the purposes 
and effect of the contemplated arrangement 
cannot change the essential facts. A brief 
review of the development of the present pro- 
posal, and of the considerations which guided 
the decision, will demonstrate clearly that 
it is the best possible solution to the im- 
mediate problem. 

In his message transmitting the 1955 budg- 
et, the President stated that arrangements 
were being made to reduce TVA commit- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Commission tn 
order to provide for reasonable growth in 
industrial, munictpal, and cooperative pow- 
er loads in the TVA area through the calen- 
dar year 1957; and that the question of ad- 
ditional generating units for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority would be further considered 
in the event these arrangements could not 
be consummated. 

The statement in the President's budget 
message is an alternative to the proposed 
construction by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity of a steam plant at Fulton, Tenn., near 
Memphis. A significant factor in connection 
with this proposed steam plant is that the 
Congress on four separate occasions in the 
Current session and the preceding session 
has voted down amendments to provide funds 
to the TVA to start construction. 

Further, the construction of the Fulton 
steam plant by TVA would create the risk 
of a large block of surplus power if AEC's 
needs should decline. A shift of part of 
AEC's requirements to private utilities would 
spread the risk of disposing of this surplus. 
Approximately 30 percent of TVA’s capucity 
is committed to AEC and the Government 
would be in a better position if it could share 
with private power interesta the responsi- 
bility for disposing of the surplus which 
would result if AEC operations were to be 
curtailed. 

The construction of the Fulton plant as 
proposed by TVA would require the Federal 
Government to make a capital outlay of ap- 
proximately $100 million during the next 3 
or 4 years, which would serve to increase 
pressures upon the debt limit at a time 
when every effort is being made to limit the 
size of the national debt, An alternative 
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source of power, the cost of which could be 
amortized over a period of 25 or more years, 
would reduce the pressure on the debt limit 
and thus be highly desirable from a stand- 
point of sound fiscal management. 

Further, the Fulton steam plant would be 
on the periphery of the TVA nrea, 80 miles 
outside the Tennessee River Basin. As the 
President indicated at his press conference, 
the question whether the Government should 
continue to construct plants on the periphery 
of the basin, contemplating delivery of 
power far beyond the TVA area, involves a 
major question of public policy which was 
and is under study by the administration. 
A feasible alternative to immediate construc- 
tion of the Fulton plant by TVA would pro- 
vide time for completing the study of this 
question. 

There was ample opportunity for inter- 
ested parties to come forth with proposals 
to supply the Government's needs. Prior to 
the transmission of the budget message, dis- 
cussions had been held with the private 
utility groups presently supplying power to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and with 
representatives of other private utilities. Al- 
though the Government issued no formal in- 
Vitations for bids for its additonal power 
needs, the statement in the President's 
budget message received wide publicity in 
the general press and the trade publications 
and was a matter of public knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the Tennessee Valley area. The 
suggestion that bidding was restricted is en- 
tirely without foundation. 

The obvious alternative to construction of 
a steam plant by TVA to serve its needs and 
those of the Atomic Energy Commission 
would be to extend the existing practice of 
having the Commission purchase a substan- 
tial portion of its needs from private utill- 
ties operating near its Paducah installation. 
Preliminary discussions with these suppliers 
soon developed the fact that it would be im- 
prudent to place any further concentration 
of power supply in the Paducah area be- 
Cause of the difficulty of finding a market 
tor such a large block of power in the event 
Of a decline in AEC needs, Further explora- 
tions by AEC indicated that the difficulty of 
disposing of any such residue of power would 
be minimized if generating facilities were 
Constructed in the Memphis area, Also, the 
TVA need is in the Memphis area, rather 
than at Paducah. Construction of facilities 
by private interests near Memphis would 
benefit both TVA and AEC, since any surplus 
Tesulting from a decline in AEC needs could 
best be disposed of in the Memphis area. 

In February 1954, the Commission received 
& proposal from Middle South-Southern util- 
ities for construction of a plant in the Mem- 
Phis area for power to be delivered to the 
TVA system for the account of AEC. This 
arrangement would, as contemplated by the 
President's budget message, reduce TVA's 
Commitments to AEC and thus permit the 
Authority to devote more of its capacity to 
Other users. This proposal, however, was 
believed to involve excessive costs to the 
Government. After extensive discussions, 
the Middle South-Southern group submitted 
& revised proposal on April 10, 1954. It 18 this 
Tevised proposal which the administration 
approved on June 16 when the Atomic 
Energy Commission was instructed to pro- 
feed with negotiations looking toward the 
Signing of a definitive contract with the Mid- 
dle South-Southern group. (A detalled anal- 
yeis of this proposal is attached.) 

In comments in the press and elsewhere 
Considerable attention has been devoted to 

Tact that this proposal contemplates con- 
struction of a steam plant at West Memphis, 

*. 200 miles from the on's 
Paducah Installation. However, the fact that 

proposed plant would be located some 
distance from Paducah is entirely consist- 
tut with the practice followed by TVA in the 
truction of steam plants to serve the 
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Commission. In many instances these plants 
are widely separated from the installations 
of the Commission. For example, funds for 
TVA's generating plant at Widow's Creek 
and unit 4 of its Johnsonville steam plant 
were justified to Congress in 1949 in con- 
nection with supplying the needs of the 
AEC installation at Oak Ridge. Oak Ridge, 
however, is 200 miles away from the Johnson- 
ville steam plant and 100 miles from the 
Widow's Creek generating plant. 

The practice followed both in that in- 
stance and in the present proposal involves 
the replacement method of power supply, 
under which power is fed into a large inte- 
grated system at locations which bear only 
an incidental relationship to the locations 
at which the power Is used. No exact re- 
lationship is possible because power fed 
into such a system loses its identity just 
as water from streams which feed into a lake 
cannot be identified with a particular 
stream. (There is attached a statement 
which explains in detail the replacement 
method of power supply which is presently 
used by TVA to meet AEC power require- 
ments.) 

Another feature of the proposed contract 
with the Middle South-Southern utilities 
group which has received considerable at- 
tention is the cost of the proposal as com- 
pared with estimated costs if additional 
generating capacity were to be constructed 
by TVA. Under the TCA estimates, the 
annual cost to AEC would be $16,884,000 
or for 600,000 kilowatts of capacity. (Al- 
though TVA cost estimates have been suf- 
ficiently accurate to afford a satisfactory 
basis for comparison, it should be noted 
that the proposal for construction of addi- 
tional generating capacity by TVA would 
afford no guarantee as to the ultimate cost 
of power to AEC.) Using TVA estimated 
costs as a yardstick, the Middle South- 
Southern proposal would cost the Govern- 
ment approximately $3,685,000 more per an- 
num than the purchase of power from TVA. 
Of this amount, approximately 70 percent 
($2,558,000) constitutes State and local 
taxes and interest on borrowings which 18 
at a higher rate than interest on money 
borrowed by the Federal Government. The 
remainder $1,127,000) is due to additional 
transmission costs to bring the power across 
the Mississipp!, and to a difference between 
estimated operating costs. The latter item 
will be greatly reduced u the sponsors can 
obtain fuel at Fulton at the same price as 
TVA, as responsible suppliers have indicated 
would be the case. 

Taxes, of course, will not inure to the 
benefit of the contractors but will merely 
reimburse them for amounts which they 
must pay to the governmental entities in- 
volved and which will ultimately benefit 
the other taxpayers concerned. In fact, the 
only element of profit in this proposal is 
the return to the sponsors on their $5,500,000 
of equity capital. This would amount to 
#495,000 annually. 

While reported cost is necessarily an im- 
portant factor, it cannot be the deciding 
factor in comparing the operations of a 
Federal agency with a private organization. 
There are many activities now performed 
by private enterprise for the Federal Goy- 
ernment which the Government, because of 
its freedom from taxes and its enormous 
credit resources, could seem to perform more 
cheaply under & concept that nonpayment 
of taxes by the Federal Government is a 
true saving in cost. This concept ignores 
the consideration that when a commercial- 
type operation does not pay taxes, it leaves 
® larger amount of taxes to be absorbed 
by other taxpayers. If this concept were 
accepted and it were also considered sound 
to provide funds through Government bor- 
rowing, the Government might propose to 
take over these activities on the grounds 
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that they would cost less under Government 
operation. Such action would be contrary 
to our basic conception of a private enter- 
prise economy. 

On May 26, 1954, while. the proposal of 
the Middle South-Southern group was un- 
der consideration, another proposal was sub- 
mitted by a group headed by Walter von 
Tresckow of New York City. Under this 
proposal, the group would construct and 
operate a steam plant at Fulton which would 
be fully integrated into and become a part 
of the TVA system. 

The von Tresckow proposal contemplates 
that the Government would acquire owner- 
ship of the plant after 30 years, subject, 
however, to assumption by the Government 
of liabilities of the contractor which would 
still be outstanding at the end of that 
period under the amortization plan con- 
templated by the proposal, The arrange- 
ment would be, in effect, a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract under which the sponsors would 
receive a flat fee of $4 million for their serv- 
ices, Annual costs to the Government are 
estimated at a range between $19,346,000 
and $22,022,000 as compared with the es- 
timated annual cost of $20,569,000 under the 
Middle South-Southern utilities proposal. 
(A detailed analysis of the von Tresckow 
proposal is attached.) 

While the two private proposals are suf- 
ficiently dissimilar as to make exact com- 
parison impossible, the von Tresckow pro- 
posal is unsatisfactory because the Govern- 
ment would assume the entire risk of any in- 
creases in construction costs above those 
estimated by the sponsors, and the organi- 
gation to accomplish the work does not 
exist. On the basis of the very general es- 
timates and the limited information on 
which these estimates are founded, and be- 
cause of the lack of definite knowledge that 
there would be a competent, skillful op- 
erating organization, it could not be con- 
cluded that there would be any less cost 
to the Government under this proposal than 
under the Middle South-Southern proposal; 
in fact, the von Tresckow proposal could 
result in substantially greater cost. 

On the other hand, the Middle South- 
Southern proposal is a firm offer with a stated 
maximum capital cost; the proposed charges 
are reasonable in comparison with those of 
TVA when considered in connection with the 
fact that a private utility must pay State 
and local taxes and a higher rate of interest 
than that paid by the Federal Government; 
and the use of privately generated power 
will avoid an outlay of approximately $100 
million of Federal tax reyenues for capital 
investment over the next several years. 

In view of the misunderstandings which 
have been created by comments in the press 
and elsewhere in recent weeks, it is impor- 
tant to emphasize the following facts: 

1. The major risk will be assumed by the 
contractors, not by the Government. 

2. Power will be made available in the 
Memphis area—where it is needed—not at 
Paducah, where it could become a Liability. 

3. There will be no windfall to the con- 
tractors. The additional charges to the Gov- 
ernment will bencfit local taxing authorities 
and taxpayers, 

4. There is no significance in the location 
of the proposed plant 200 miles from the 
AEC installation. This is simply a method 
of replacing power that TVA itself has used 
in supplying AEC needs. 

5. Interested parties have had ample no- 
tice and opportunity to make offers to sup- 
ply the Government’s needs. 

6. The rejected proposal was on 8 cost- 
Plus-fixed-fee basis involving substantial 
risk and no satisfactory guaranty to the 
Government. 

7. The alternative of construction of a 
steam plant by TVA has consistently been 
rejected by the Congress. 
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EXPLANATION OF REPLACEMENT METHOD FOR 
MEETING AEC POWER REQUIREMENTS 


Under the Dixon-Yates proposal the 
Atomic Energy Commission would procure 
power to meet its needs from a privately 
owned plant which would be located at a 
considerable distance from the AEC plant for 
which the power would be purchased. 

This is not a new method of supplying 
AEC loads. It is a practice employed by TVA 
since 1949 when it began adding capacity to 
its system to serve AEC. In the past, when- 
ever AEC requested additional power, the 
TVA has not (except for the initial load at 
Paducah) added the full capacity requested 
in the immediate vicinity of the AEC plant 
requiring the power, Instead, TVA has, with 
congressional and Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proval, placed such capacity in its inter- 
connected power system as much as 200 
miles away from the AEC load. 

TVA, therefore, has been practicing what 
is now proposed, namely, supplying the AEC 
Tequirements by replacement. The follow- 
ing examples, which include the major re- 
questa made by the AEC for additional 
power since AEC began expansion of faclli- 
ties in 1949, illustrate this point: 

The first major expansion of AEC facill- 
tles was authorized for Oak Ridge in 1949. 
To supply power to these new facilities TVA 
submitted a request to the Congress to bulld 
the first two units of the Widows Creek steam 
generating plant and unit No. 4 of the John- 
sonville steam plant. This request was justi- 
fied on the basis that part of the capacity 
was needed to supply the increased AEC load. 
The Johnsonville steam plant is located ap- 
proximately 200 miles away from Oak Ridge, 
or a greater distance than the proposed Dix- 
on-Yates plant is from Paducah. The 
Widows Creek plant is approximately 100 
miles from Oak Ridge. The logical conclu- 
sion is that TVA located the Johnsonville 
and Widows Creek units so as to best meet 
the needs of its system and thus replace pow- 
er supplied to AEC from plants nearer Oak 
Ridge. 

The next AEC expansion was authorized in 
1951 at Paducah; the requirements for it 
were contracted on a 50-50 basis with TVA 
and EEI to supply 500,000 kilowatts each. 
Late in 1952 it again became necessary to ex- 
pand AEO facilities. TVA was requested to 
supply an additional 1,030,000 kilowatts for 
Oak Ridge and 705,000 kilowatts additional 
for Paducah. 


To serve the Oak Ridge load, TVA request- 
ed appropriations for the construction of 2 
units at Kingston, 2 units at John Sevier, 
and 2 at Gallatin. The Kingston plant is 
located adjacent to Oak Ridge, and when 
completed can be expected to supply all the 
Oak Ridge additional requirements, even 
though only 2 of the 9 units in this plant 
were justified to the Congress for AEC load 
growth. The John Sevier plant Is 70 miles 
from Oak Ridge, and the Gallatin plant ts 
150 miles away. Here again TVA obviously 
planned the additional units at those plants 
to serve the needs of its system and to re- 
place power which would be supplied Oak 
Ridge primarily from the Kingston plant. 

The TVA Shawnee plant, located adjacent 
to Paducah, is a similar example. Congress 
appropriated funds for the first four units 
of this plant to meet the 1951 AEC expan- 
sion, and the location of the plant outside 
the Tennessee River Basin was justified on 
the basis that it would be located adjacent 
to the point of consumption at Paducah. 
Later, two more units were requested, not 
for AEC, but for normal load Fi- 
nally, four more units were requested in May 
1952, on the basis of AEO’s last request that 
TVA supply an additional 705,000 kilowatts 
at Paducah. In addition to the 4 units at 
Shawnee, TVA also requested part of 2 units 
at Gallatin to meet the additional Paducah 
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load, Gallatin is approximately 130 miles 
from Paducah and the power supply for 
Paducah will not come from Gallatin, but 
from Shawnee, only 6 miles away. Here, 
again, is an instance of replacement in that 
units 5 and 6 at Shawnee, which were justi- 
fied to supply the load growth in the west- 
ern part of the TVA system, will be used in 
part to supply AEC, and a part of the normal 
growth of the area will be supplied by new 
generators at Gallatin justified on the basis 
of AEC added requirements. 

The Dixon-Yates proposal to supply 600.- 
000 kifowatts to the TVA system at Memphis, 
as replacement for TVA power furnished 
AEC at Paducah, is similar to the several 
previous arrangements on the TVA system 
described above. By providing for additional 
generating capacity at West Memphis to be 
fed back into the TVA grid in an amount 
which is necessary to assure delivery of the 
Commission's requirement at Paducah, this 
contract can properly be considered as a con- 
tract for electric utility service to installa- 
tions of the Commission. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE MIDDLE SOUTH- 
SOUTHERN PROPOSAL 


On April 10, 1954, Middie South Utilities, 
Inc., and the Southern Co,, as sponsors, sub- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Commission a 
firm proposal to furnish 600,000 kilowatts of 
firm power for the account of AEC. Under 
this proposal, a revised version of one sub- 
mitted to AEO on February 25, 1954, they 
offered, subject to securing financing on the 
basis covered later: 

1. To form a new company sponsored by 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co.: 

2. To secure the necessary capital re- 
quirements estimated at §$107,250,000, by 
subscribing $5,500,000 or approximately 5 
percent equity capital which will bear a re- 
turn of 9 percent and issuing 30-year bonds 
to institutional investors for the remaining 
$101,750,000, or approximately 95 percent, 
based on an interest rate of 3½ percent. 

3. To bulld a 650,000 kilowatt steam elec- 
tric station near West Memphis, Ark., and to 
provide transmission facilities from the 
sponsors’ new facilities to the middle of the 

fissiasippl River between Shelby County, 
Tenn, and Crittenden County, Ark., includ- 
ing modifications to existing river crossing 
interconnections between TVA and Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. and its existing and future 
points of connection between subsidiaries of 
the Southern Co., Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., and TVA; and 

4. To enter into a contract with the AEO 
for a perlod of 25 years from date of com- 
mencement of commercial operation of the 
first unit with provisions for two 5-year 
extensions, 

The principal provisions of the Middle 
South-Southern proposal are as follows: 

1. An annual base capacity charge, exclu- 
sive of taxes, of $3,775,000, subject to varia- 
tion as follows: 

(a) Up or down in case of Increase or de- 
crease in actual cost of construction com- 
pared with the estimate of §107,250,000 
($165 per kilowatt), with a maximum annual 
increase of $285,000; 

(b) Up or down for changes in cost of 
fuel from 19 cents per million British ther- 
mal units for the fuel component included 
in the base capacity charge required to keep 
the plant in operation under no load condi- 
tions; and 

(c) Upward only for power factor correc- 
tion of less than 93 percent. 

2. £m energy charge of 1,86 mills per kilo- 
watt hour subject to adjustnrents up or down 
in case of Increase or decrease in fuel costa 
from 19 cents per million British thermal 
units and for increases or decreases in labor 
rates based on the 6 months’ average hourly 
earnings of production workers in gas and 
electric-utility industries as compiled by the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, using 61.97 per 
hour as a base, 

3. Reimbursement by the AEC for all taxes, 
licenses, and fees (State, local, or Federal) 
paid or payable by the new corporation dur- 
ing the term of the contract except that 
taxes arising out of the use of facilities for 
purposes other than supply of capacity and 
energy to AEC will not be pald by AEC. 

4. Cancellation may be made only by the 
AEC and ts provided for as follows: 

(a) For TVA to continue to receive and 
AEC to pay for power at the contract rates 
during a 3-year notice period. This period 
should be sufficient to permit TVA, if re- 
quired, to make other arrangements of 
meeting the requirements of the Memphis 
area, 

(b) After termination, the company shall 
have first call on the capacity and will ab- 
sorb it as rapidly as load growth will permit, 
but in any event not less than 100,000 kilo- 
watts per year. Costs sasociated with capac- 
ity absorbed by the sponsors will be borne by 
the sponsors. 

(c) Any capacity not absorbed by the 
sponsors after the 3-year notice period may 
be assigned to another governmental agency 
at a price to be approved by FPC. 

(d) In the event no capacity is called for 
during the notice period, the base capacity 
charge will be reduced by $1,500,000 and 
proportionately in case of partial reductions, 
After termination, the base capacity charge 
less the $1,500,000 will be reduced propor- 
tionately to the capacity absorbed by the 
sponsors. 

(e) The total maximum cost of cancella- 
tion to the Government, assuming the plant 
is idie from date of notice of cancellation, ts 
estimated at $40,012,500 plus fair and rea- 
sonable expenses payable to third parties. 

5, The making of appropriate arrange- 
ments by the AEC with the TVA for the re- 
ceipt by it and delivery to the AEC in kind 
of power and energy to be supplied as indi- 
cated above. 

A comparison of annual cost to the Fed- 
eral Government for power supply delivered 
to the TVA system in the Memphis area for 
the account of AEC is attached (attach- 
ment 1), 

Analysis of the Middle South-Southern 
proposal from the standpoint of its net cost 
to the Government, including State and local 
taxes, as compared with the estimate for 
constructing a TVA plant near Memphis, 
shows an annual cost to the Government of 
$20,569,000 for the private companies’ pro- 

as compared with $16,884,000 esti- 
mated for the TVA plant. The difference 
of $3,685,000 is due to the following items: 


State nnd focal taxes 
Difference in cost of money 
Extra fuel transportation cn. 
Ditlerence in operating os 


Total for Middle South- 
Houthern oo. 2 — 
TVA transiniwion co 


Total additional coats. 


The difference in cost due to taxes is self- 
explanatory. The difference in cost of money 
is between 2% percent for Government bor- 
rowing as compared with about 3% percent 
for private financing, at a reasonabie rate for 
the private corporation. These 2 items make 
up 70 percent of the total difference and re- 
flect the lack by the private group of special 
advantages available to TVA as an agency 
of the Federal Government, 

The item for extra fuel transportation costs 
recognizes the possibility of increased costs 
because the Memphis location is some 55 
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miles farther from the sources of coal supply 

than Fulton. However H. as the private group 
has: been assured by responsible supplicrs, 
coal can be supplied for the same cost as at 
Fulton, this difference in cost would disap- 
pear. 

The difference in operating costs is due to 
TVA's estimate that it can operate its plant 
at a lower cost than the company, 

The extra transmission costs are due to 
higher estimated costs for transmitting the 
company power from midriver delivery point 
to the TVA system as compared with trans- 
mission of Fulton plant power Into the sys- 
tem. 

The comparative cost to AEC is shown on a 
second analysis, comparing Middle South- 
Southern costs with the cost of power to 
AEC at Paducah from TVA's Shawnee plant. 
This analysis is attached (attachment 2). 

The annual cost to AEC, excluding taxcs, 
would amount to $18,640,000, compared with 
$18,036,000 that AEC would pay TVA under 
the terms of the present arrangement at Pa- 
ducah for an equivalent amount of power. 
The difference of $604,000 is more than ac- 
counted for by a calculated higher cost of 
coal at the new plant because of added dis- 
tance from the source of supply. It should be 
noted that the new Fulton plant, proposed by 
TVA, would be in the same area and would 
have to meet an added cost of coal possibly 
as great as mentioned above. 

TVA has suggested a number of adjust- 
ments in both of the above-mentioned anal- 
yses which would show higher costs to the 
Government and to AEC, respectively. How- 
ever, expert and unbiased opinion is that the 
comparisons shown are fair and reasonable, 
and that the adjustments suggested by TVA 
should not be accepted. 

There are several significant considerations 
in connection with this proposal: 

1. By utilizing private utilities, the Federal 
Government will save a capital outlay of at 
least 6100 million over the next 3 years, the 
cost estimated by TVA for the construction 
of equivalent capacity at the Fulton site. 

2. The sponsors’ proposal is a firm offer 
with a stated maximum capital cost reflected 
in the demand charge whereby a ceiling is 
placed on maximum liability on capital cost 
to the Government. The sponsors bear one- 
half of any possible increased cost from an 
estimated cost of $107,250,000 to $117 million 
and all the cost above $117 million. In addi- 
tion, if the plant is built for less than §107,- 
250,000 the Government will share 50 percent 
of the saving. 

8. There is no guaranty as to the ulti- 
mute capital cost of a TVA plant, even 
though that agency has had a favorable con- 
struction record in recent years. 

4. The proposal provides a guaranty and 
u real incentive on the part of the sponsors 
to assure that capital costs do not exceed 
$107,250,000, Thus, if the cost should go to 
$117 million, the return on $5,500,000 of 
equity capital would be reduced from 9 per- 
cent ($495,000) to 3.8 percent ($210,000). If 
the capital cost should exceed $117 million, 
Teturn on equity capital would rapidly re- 
Guce to zero. Thus, the sponsors have a real 
Tisk under the proposal offered and a com- 
Pelling reason to keep capital costs below the 
estimated cost of $107,250,000, 

5. In addition, the plant is not completely 
amortized at the end of the 25-year contfact. 
There is 24.6 percent of the debt not retired 
at the end of 25 years so the rate under the 
Proposal does not provide for completely 
Smortizing the plant over the 25-year period. 

6. Acceptance of the proposal will help 
Spread the risk in the event of future reduc- 
tion in the AEC power requirements, which 
Will in 1957 amount to about 30 percent of 
the TVA power supply. 
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ATTACHMENT 1—Comparison of annual cost 
to Federal Government Jor power supply 
delivered to TVA system in Memphis area 
(for 600,000 kilowatts of demand and 5.2 
billion kilowatt-hours a year) 

ESTIMATED COST OF INCREASING TVA NET CAPA- 
BILITY 650,000 KILOWATTS (AT FULTON OR AT 
FULTON AND JOHNSONVILLE) 

Fixed costs: Plant and trans- 
mission facilities (interest 244 
percent, 30-year amortization, 
replacements, insurance, and 
fixed operating costs 

Variable costs (fuel cost 18.4 
cents per million British ther- 
tA} nee 


7 $7, 580, 000 


16, 884, 000 


C = $16, 884. 000 
Per kilowatt hour mils 3. 25 


DIXON-YATES PROPOSAL (NEW PLANT OF 650,000 


KILOWATTS NET CAPABILITY AT WEST 
MEMPHIS, ARK.) 
Demand charges (interest 314 
percent, 30-year amortization, 
9-percent return on equity, 
replacements, insurance, and 
fixed operating costs $8, 775, 000 
Energy charges (fuel cost 19 
cents per million British ther- 3 
MALU a a aioe 2 $9, 688, 000 
Total, Dixon-Yates 
CHIRON sco ook en $18, 463, 000 
TVA transmission costs (from 
point of interconnection at 
middle of river to TVA Mem- 
phis substatlon)) 607, 000 
Cost to Government (excluding 
taxes): 
PRE FOOT pap sein een ine A E $19, 070, 000 
Per kilowatt-hour_.-.milis__ 3. 67 
Taxes: 
Arkansas, State and local. $1, 499, 000 
Federal income — $820, 000 
Subtotal. coo uc $2, 319, 000 
Cost to Government (including 
taxes): 
TTT $21, 389, 000 
Per kllowatt-hour mils 4. 11 
Less Federal income tax — $820, 000 
Net cost to Government: 
POr FORE annn rA Ri $20, 569, 000 
Per kilowatt-hour..--mills.. 3.96 
Additional cost to Government 
per. ear. — — $3, 685, 000 


Distribution of total costs to fixed and 

variable components made on basis compara- 
ble to Dixon-Yates demand and energy 
charges. 
II coal can be delivered by barge to 
Memphis site of Dixon-Yates, 55 miles down- 
stream from Fulton, at same cost as at Ful- 
ton (as assumed by Dixon-Yates), then this 
cost would be reduced by $309,000, 


ATTACHMENT 2.—Comparison of annual cost 
of power supply for the AEC Paducah proj- 
ect (for 600,000 kilowatts of demand and 
52 billion kilowatt-hours per year) 


TVA-PADUCAH CONTRACT 


Energy charges (fuel cost 15% 
cents per million British ther- 


mal units) - $9, 828, 000 


Total cost, per year 618, 036, 000 
Total cost per kilowatt-hour 
Mills 
Footnotes at end of table. 


3.47 
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DIXON-YATES PROPOSAL 
Demand charges $8, 775, 000 
Energy charges (fuel cost 19 
cents per million British ther- 
TORE Mite) to a sce $9, 688, 000 
Additional TVA transmission 
COR A N ere esses er —— *$177,000 
Total cost (excluding taxes): 
STT $18, 640, 000 
Per kilowatt-hour „~--~ mills.. 3.58 
Taxes: 
Arkansas, State and local. . $1, 499, 000 
Federal income == $820,000 
Suunto aoa =- $2,319, 000 
Total cost (including taxes): 
WOrsGean sc AA --$20, 959, 000 
Per kllowatt- hour mills... 4. 03 
Additional cost per year $2, 923, 000 


7 Presently available coal prices were used, 
with an assumed transportation cost differ- 
ential of 80 cents a ton (equivalent to 3.5 
cents per million British thermal units) 
between the Shawnee plant and the Dixon- 
Yates site. Such transportation differential 
would result in fuel costs in the amount of 
$1,820,000. 

* Represents the difference in TVA's annual 
transmission costs to deliver power from the 
Fulton and Johnsonville plants ($430,000) 
and their corresponding costs from the re- 
celving point for Dixon-Yates power 
($607,000) . 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE WALTER 
VON TRESCKOW PROPOSAL 

This proposal was submitted by a group 
composed of the following: Walter von 
Tresckow, financial and economic consultant, 
New York City; Harvey Weeks, New York 
City; John N. Mitchell; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, investment bankers of New York 
City; George H. Schwartz, of Schwartz, 
Nathanson & Cohen, attorneys, New York 
City; Zelig Nathanson, of Schwartz, Nathan- 
son & Cohen, New York City; and Robert W. 
Larrow, of MacNamara & Larrow, attorneys, 
Burlington, Vt. s 

This group proposed to form a Tennessee 
corporation which would finance, design, 
build, and operate a steamplant with a net 
capability of 620,000 kilowatts on TVA’s Ful- 
ton site under a no-risk contract with AEC 
and/or TVA. Such a plant would be fully 
integrated into and become a part of the 
TVA system. The financing would be 100 
percent debt financing on 35-year mortgage 
revenue bonds at 3% percent interest, with 
amortization over a period of 30 years, be- 
ginning with the sixth year. The design, 
construction, and operation of the plant 
would be on a cost basis with no limit on 
lability of the Government and no risk on 
the part of the proposed corporation except 
for a $20-million bond to protect the Gov- 
ernment against increases in construction 
costs from $200 per kilowatt to $233 per kilo- 
watt for a 3-unit plant of 600,000 kilowatt 
nameplate rating. The Government would 
bear the full cost of plant construction up 
to $200 per kilowatt and any costs in excess 
of $233 per kilowatt. 

The Government would pay for power at 
the rate of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, and at 
the end of each year would receive a patron- 
age dividend representing the difference be- 
tween the 5-mill rate and actual cost of op- 
eration, including production, management 
expense, taxes, interest, and amortization of 
debt. The group indicated willingness to 
consider downward adjustment in the 5-mill 
rate as long as any adjusted rate resulted in 
maintaining sufficient margin adequately to 
cover debt service charges. The group sub- 
mitted an estimate of capital costs ranging 
from $90 million to $100 million, 
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As compensation the sponsors would re- 
celve a fee of $4 million to be paid during 
the fourth and fifth year of the contract 
period, that is, prior to commencement of 
amortization debt payments. An alternate 
method of payment was also proposed which 
would provide for payment of $1 million in 
the fourth year; the balance of $3 million 
to be paid at such times during the period 
of the contract that the Government might 
suggest, with interest at the rate of 414 per- 
cent per annum on any unpaid balances after 
the fourth year. 

The sponsoring group proposed s contract 
with AEC for a period of 25 years following 
the commencement of delivery of power un- 
der the contract, and a subsidiary contract 
with TVA on the same terms as the AEC 
contract for a period of 32 years from the 
commencement of delivery of power to AEC, 
with deliveries under the TVA contract to 
start at the expiration of deliveries under the 
AEC contract (at the end of 25 years), or 
at an earlier date if AEC cancels prior to 
the end of its contract term. 

They further proposed at the end of 30 

to turn over to TVA for $1 the plant, 
together with all working capital and other 
assets of the corporation, if at that time TVA 
will assume all remaining outstanding bond- 
ed indebtedness and current obligations. An 
alternate proposal would provide that the 
Government, either through AEC or TVA, 
could in the event of cancellation take title 
to the plant and also assume all outstanding 
Uabilities of the corporation. 

The sponsoring group indicated that a 
separate management corporation would be 
organized to operate the plant. They ad- 
vised the AEC that this management cor- 
poration would be staffed with properly 
qualified individuals. However, they pre- 
ferred not to divulge the identity of the in- 
dividuals being considered for key jobs in 
the management corporation. 

The estimates submitted as part of the 
proposal are based on a plant having net 
capability of 620,000 kilowatts delivering 
4.73 billion kilowatt-hours per year. The 
group has given a low and high estimated 
annual cost on this basis, ranging from $17,- 
226,000 (3.64 mills per kilowatt-hour) to 
$20,957,000 (4.3 mills per kilowatt-hour), 

As indicated previously, the von Tresckow 
proposal is a cost-type proposal with all risk 
being assumed by the Federal Government, 
and therefore a direct cost comparison with 
the Dixon-Yates proposal, which includes 
elements of risk and limitations on Govern- 
ment lability, is not valid. However, an 
analysis has been made to outline the pos- 
sible differences in cost between the two pro- 
posals. This analysis is attached (attach- 
ment 3). 

For purposes of comparability, this analy- 
sis is based on provision of 600,000 kilowatts 
of capacity and 52 billion kilowatt-hours 
per year, an average heat rate over the 25- 
year period of 9,674 British thermal units and 
a fuel cost of 18.4 cents per million British 
thermal units which is TVA's estimate of the 
cost of fuel delivered to the Fulton site. On 
this basis the comparative costs range from a 
low estimate of $19,346,000 (3.72 milis) to a 
high estimate of $22,022,000 (4.24 mills) as 
compared to $20,569,000 (3.96 mills) for the 
Middle South-Southern proposal. 

The analysis also shows that annual cost 
could increase as much as from $20,977,000 
(4.03 mills) to $23,653,000 (4.55 mills) due 
to increased construction costs, as compared 
to $20,854,000 (4.01 mills) for the Middle 
South-Southern proposal. 

On the basis of the very general estimates 
and the limited information on which these 
estimates are founded, and the lack of defi- 
nite knowledge that there would be a com- 
petent, skillful operating organization, it 
could not be concluded that there would be 
any savings to the Federal Government under 
this proposal as compared with the Middle 
South-Southern proposal 
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Following are several significant consid- 
erations in connection with this proposal: 

1. Complete risk for all cost is assumed by 
the Federal Government and there is no 
ceiling on maximum liability except as may 
be covered by the performance bond previ- 
ously discussed. 

2. The estimates used are quite general 
and as far as can be determined are not 
based on any preliminary engineering studies 
or any firm commitments for fuel supply. 

3. Realization of the estimates depends 
entirely on the ability and skill of the groups 
who will design, build, and operate. There 
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are no other safeguards to Insure reasonable 
Umitation on costs. 

4. The essential difference between this 
proposal and a direct appropriation to TVA 
is that a capital outlay by the United States 
of approximately $100 million, the cost esti- 
mated by TVA for construction of equivalent 
capacity at the Fulton site, would not be 
necessary. Under this proposal the capital 
would be provided by privately issued bonds 
at 3% percent, the full interest and amor- 
tization on which, together with a $4 million 
fee, would be ultimately palid by the Gov- 
ernment. 


ATTACHMENT 3.—Comparison of cost to F ederal Government for peut supply delivered to 


TVA system in Memphis area (for 600,000 kilowalls of deman 


hours per year) 


Foderal capital invest mont required: 
1, For generating plant 
2. For transnilasion lines.. 


To 
Annual cost to Fodera! Government: 


I. Estimated base cost before tases. -.---.-----------~ 


2. State and local taxes 


3. Foderal income to... ......-.--------- «é nee | pn enn eee —— ͤ·ͥ—Ä“2 ene 
4. Total, including taxes, _.....--.----------+--- 


Mills per kilowatt-hour- 
6. Credit for Federal Income ux 


6. Net cost to Federal Government 
Mills por kilowatt-hour. 


7. Possible Increased cost (due to capital “cost exoveding the 
imma u1“g: 


Mills per kilowatt- 8 
8. Sponsors guaranty agalnst further increase 


None None 

$10, 156, 000 $10, 156, 000 

10, 156, 000 10, 156, 000 

3 19, 196, 000 20, 922, 000 
150, 000 1, 100, 000 

— 19, 346. 000 ono 
(3.72) (4. 24) 

19,346,000 | 22,022,000 
(3, 72) (4. 24) 

20, 977, 000 23, 653, 000 

(4.03) (4. 55) 

None None 


and &.2 billion kilowati- 


Von Tresckow estimate 


Dixon-Yates 
Proposal, firm 
contract 


Low estimate High estimate 


1 Contract guuranty. 


Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the July 6, 1954, edition of the In- 
dependence Examiner, Independence, 
Mo.: 

A Hann One To Ficurs Our 


One Is inclined to agree with Congressman 
Jerraxy HILLELSON when he said last Sat ur- 
day “I don't believe that our Government 
should be spending money outside the 
United States for employment of other 
people when it means the possible loss of 
some jobs in the United States.“ 

He was referring to the recent passage of 
the $3,338,000,000 foreign aid bill, which he 
voted against. And the Congressman from 
the fourth district of which Independence 
is a part also said he believes the whole for- 
elgn policy of the United States should be 
reappralsed. 

Congressman HLN. sor declared that the 
offshore procurement contracts, which have 
been signed by the Department of the Army 
as a United States agent for production of 
ammunition in foriegn countries, were one 
reason why he voted against the Foreign 
Ald Bill. 

This business of setting up plants in other 
countries and employing persons there to 
make ammunition is not met with too much 
enthusiasm, particularly at points in this 
country where part of the economy of those 
communities is affected by employment at 


United States Army arsenals—such as Inde- 
pendence which has such a plant in its own 
backyard. 

The enthusiasm is even less when there 
has been a lay-off of an estimated 2,000 per- 
sons at the Lake City plant because of the 
curtailment of production of small arms am- 
munition at all plants througout the country 
according to the Office of the Secretary of 
the Army. If there is a great backiog of such 
ammunition as the Army indicates by cut- 
ting the production, then of course there is 
no point in continuing operations, But, in 
the face of new contracts for the making of 
the same or similar types of ammuntion in 
other countries, as announced, a lot of 
people, particularly those who have been 
released from the plants, see red. 

That was the case with an Independence 
woman who saw a news dispatch stating that 
a $9 million contract for 30 caliber ammu- 
nition is expected to be signed soon by the 
United States Army and 2 Japanese firms. 
She had just been released at Lake City, 
Later another dispatch told of contracts be- 
ing signed with Yugoslavia for production of 
104 millimeter and 76 millimeter shells. 

Congressman HiIiLLeLsoN went into the 
matter with the Office of the Secretary of 
the Army. He was told offshore procurement 
of ammunition contracted for the fiscal year 
1954, amounted to $226 million while de- 
liveries by United States producers for the 
same period amounted to about $3,200 mil- 
lion. That, the Army spokesman said, indi- 
cated only 7 percent of the ammunition pro- 
cured was offshore, 

Answers to questions asked by HL So 
were not conclusive as they were not in the 
case of Senator Eowarp J. THYE, of Minne- 
sota, who, last February, asked the Army 
office to tell him what effect offshore pro- 
curement has had with respect to curtall- 
ment of production in the United States, 
leading to extensive layoff of workers. Sena- 
tor THYE got no answer to this in the first 
letter he received, The Army spokesman 
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Stated that “present offshore ammunition 
procurement programs, had they been sched- 
uled with producers in this country, would 
Serve only briefly to sustain our present ex- 
panded production rate.” 

Senator THYE tried again, asking specific 
questions such as, “How many American 
workers have been displaced by the offshore 
Procurement?" and, “Are offshore procure- 
ments being made at the expense of Ameri- 
Can workers and American manufacturers?" 
He got a long letter back detailing the whole 
Offshore program, quoting figures above as 
to amounts spent last year, and stating that 
“production of ammunition being contract- 
ed offshore through the MDAP-Army pro- 
gram is for delivery to, and consumption by, 
NATO and other Allied forces.“ It was also 
said that “Funds used are appropriated for 
foreign aid specifically and are not part of 
the Army's regular budget.” 

As to answers to Senator THYE's specific 
questions about the affect on employment in 
United States arsenals—well they weren't 
forthcoming. This was part of the last let- 
ter to him: “Estimates of the numbers of 
American workers who are affected adversely 
by MDAP-Army offshore procurement are 
not available, and if computed would be 
highly hypothetical.” 

A lot of mumbo-jumbo as we see it. Sena- 
tor Ture must have thought so too, for he 
had all the letters in the exchange spread 
On the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


The Mutual Security Act 


SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H. R. 9678) to pro- 
Mote the security and foreign policy of the 

Nited States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
Man, too many people, it seems to me, 
ve come to give unthinking currency 
to that old phrase “giveaway program” 
When they refer to our mutual-security 
operations. This program is, in fact, one 
Which is vital to the defense of the 
nited States of America—just as much 
as the vast sums which we have shown 
dur willingness to grant freely to our 
own Armed Forces, The program which 
We have before us today is complex: it 
ides a great variety of activities in 
ny different parts of the world. But 
are all linked, directly or indirectly, 
by the contribution they are making, and 
w continue to make, to the safety of 
ur own country and our own free way 
Of life, 
b That way of life is challenged in every 
2 of the world today. The immediate 
orm of the challenge varies from place 
i place; therefore, the defense against 
must vary from place to place. But 
verywhere the ultimate target of the 
thi nist challenge can be seen to be 
ert very Nation of ours, citadel of lib- 
and enterprise. And, therefore, it 
up to us to act to resist the challenge 
h best we can wherever it rears its ugly 
dad. with whatever means are appro- 
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priate in a particular place, with what- 
ever allies we can obtain in a particular 
situation—before our own country be- 
comes the immediate target of a Com- 
munist surge which shall have engulfed 
the other continents of earth. We in 
America can count ourselves blessed that 
that menace is still at long range, that 
we have some time left to shore up the 
defenses of the whole free world—de- 
fences which constitute the outer bul- 
warks of our own national security. 

And the great virtue of this mutual- 
security program is that it is so carefully 
devised to meet the particular dangers 
which exist in each particular area with 
the particular weapons—military, eco- 
nomic, educational, psychological 
which offer the best prospect, within the 
prudent limits of our means, to counter 
those dangers area by area. 

We are not putting all our eggs in one 
basket. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
the atom bomb to deter communism. 
We know the Communists can infiltrate 
areas where we dare not risk using the 
atom bomb. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
our own Armed Forces. We know that 
we do not possess the manpower to police 
the world. 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
conventional armaments in the hands of 
others. We know that unpopular gov- 
ernments can be subverted by Commu- 
nists from within even where the Com- 
munists would hesitate or be unable to 
use direct armed force from without. 

We are not putting all our reliance 
on large-scale economic development as- 
sistance. We know that some countries 
cannot absorb it and that too-rapid 
social change may sometimes simply 
throw oil on the leaping flames of com- 
munism, 

We are not putting all our reliance on 
technical assistance. We know that the 
widespread benefits of point 4 cannot in 
every case improve the situation fast 
enough to meet the Communist chal- 
lenge. 

We are not putting all our reliance 
on unilateral American action in these 
fields. We know that often a particular 
activity is more acceptable to other peo- 
ples if handled through the United Na- 
tion, free from suspicion of United States 
pressure. 

So we are presenting to the House a 
program which integrates these various 
partial solutions, dovetailing them to the 
varied circumstances and needs of the 
free peoples. To be sure, the world 
situation is still fluid, especially in the 
Far East. We must leave the adminis- 
trators leeway to make future adjust- 
ments. But the House and the Ameri- 
can people should be reassured to know 
that the authorization now before us has 
already been subjected to most intensive 
scrutiny and criticism. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee held daily hearings for 
almost three months—twice a day during 
the last 3 weeks. Every executive pro- 
posal for substantial expenditures, in 
every country concerned, has been mi- 
nutely examined, both separately and 
from the viewpoint of an integrated pro- 
gram. The result is a plan of authoriza- 
tion which merits confidence. 
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My Democratic friends will recognize 
that this represents the continuation of 
several programs which our party initi- 
ated. And may I say that although 
there have been times in recent months 
when Democrats were legitimately dis- 
turbed at what seemed to be the hesita- 
tion of this administration to grasp the 
hand of bipartisanship which we have so 
freely extended—still this particular bill 
constitutes a fine example of nonparti- 
san, painstaking congressional activity 
in which the participants on both sides 
can properly take pride. Democrats and 
Republicans alike deserve credit for im- 
portant contributions to the bill that is 
before us. Correspondingly, my fellow 
partisans should avoid the temptation to 
stand smugly aside and point a finger of 
scorn at an overseas program which is 
obviously not succeeding everywhere, 
We cannot expect it to. As Americans, 
we can only do our best, and seek to 
persuade others to do likewise. 

The objective is the defense of the 
United States—to be achieved through 
a defense in depth—not the kind of a 
defense which would begin by fatalisti- 
cally conceding to the Communists the 
population and resources of half the 
world. We intend to do our best to work 
with the non-Communist peoples of the 
earth to keep them non-Communist— 
not to attempt to remake them in our 
own image, not to turn them into semi- 
colonial dependencies of the United 
States, but to encourage and assist them 
to be come self-governing and pro- 
gressive, imbued with national self- 
respect and determined to maintain a 
position independent of Moscow and 
Peiping. 

We have suffered setbacks in these ef- 
forts. We are suffering setbacks today, 
mainly in southeast Asia. These set- 
backs give us cause for grave concern— 
but surely do not justify any abandon- 
ment or suspension of our activities in 
that area, which is so vital to our whole 
defensive position in the Far East. 

We should take heart from the notable 
successes Which our programs have 
achieved in other areas of the world—in 
Europe, in the Middle East, in Korea, 
and Japan. In all of these places the 
chances of Communist triumphs in the 
near future seem smaller than at any 
time since 1947. The immediate crisis 
area has been narrowed to southeast 
Asia. There it may be that we are bound 
to experience Communist gains as long 
as neither our own Government nor our 
allies show the willingness to intervene 
more actively. But in the apparent ab- 
sence of a will to do so, this House should 
at least recognize that the kind of varied, 
flexible program which we are present- 
ing today goes as far as is feasible to 
Salvage as much as possible from the 
grasping claws of Asian communism. 
Half a loaf is better than none—and we 
ourselves may find it more digestible than 
the whole loaf of direct intervention. 

We must take guard also that we do 
not allow our frustrations in southeast 
Asia to undermine the successes we have 
achieved elsewhere in building situations 
of growing strength through cooperation 
with allies and friendly peoples. It is 
bad enough to lose ground in Indochina 
without then compounding the evil by 
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tearing apart the Big Three alliance, 
merely in order to allocate the blame. 

I certainly believe that the establish- 
ment of a position of strength in south- 
east Asia—and in Indochina itself—is 
a vital national interest of the United 
States. But I also know that whatever 
happens in that area, we Americans are 
going to continue to need in many 
places—and ought to value—the coop- 
eration of those few other great peoples 
of earth who share with us a long tradi- 
tion of democratic self-government and 
adhere to western principles of justice. 
The very preservation of our civilization 
in the fullest sense requires a ready in- 
terchange of the resources of the West- 
ern world—not just the material re- 
sources, however indispensable they may 
be, but also the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual resources of the various nations 
which share our Christian heritage. We 
will impoverish our minds if we shut 
our ears to the ideas of our close allies, 
just as we would impoverish our ma- 
terial capacity to resist communism if 
we were to isolate ourselves from the 
great areas of the world. We have got 
to keep these channels open. 

We should remember that it is not 
much better to shut ourselves off from 
the advice of our friends merely because 
of an exaggerated sense of our own 
righteousness, than it would be to shut 
ourselves off because of base timidity. 
Lately the course of events in southeast 
Asia has led us toward moral and poli- 
tical pitfalls. Many Americans seem 
to the parading our national piety, and 
adopting toward friendly but hard- 
pressed peoples a holier-than-thon at- 
titude, which is of course deeply offensive 
to them—and which in turn threatens 
to produce in ourselves an inbreeding of 
thought that could disastrously blind 
us to the realities of the world in which 
we live. Pride, including spiritual pride, 
“goeth before a fall.” It would be well 
for all Americans to keep this in mind 
in voicing judgment upon our allies for 
their reluctance always to go along with 
us. 
We cannot escape our position of 
world leadership. And wise leadership, 
like love, suffers long and is kind. 

We can still learn from those we lead. 

Nor is it we who are doing all the suf- 
fering. The principle of mutual secu- 
rity is a principle of proportionate sacri- 
fice for joint defense. The defense bur- 
dens individually borne by our allies may 
not approach ours in dollar totals—but 
they are being carried by peoples with 
much lower standards of living than 
ours, who are eager as we are to improve 
their standards. In many cases for them 
to increase their own defense burdens 
would simply play directly into the hands 
of the Communists—with the result that 
the net gain in will and capacity for de- 
fense would negligible, 

At the NATO headquarters in Paris, 
a French colonel with decades of serv- 
ice—including World War II and two 3- 
year tours of combat duty in Indochina— 
receives no more pay than an American 
master sergeant. We prosperous Amer- 
icans need to think a little more deeply 
about the real meaning of equality of 
sacrifice whenever we are tempted to 
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bandy about the notion that FOA is a 
giveaway. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had the bright 
hope—and I have not yet despaired of 
its fulfillment—that this legislation 
might be viewed as a symbol of our ac- 
ceptance of leadership of the peoples of 
the world who are eager for peace, con- 
ditioned by justice and decency; that 
the positive phases of this great program 
would be emphasized; and that no one 
might say, whatever differences as to 
detail should develop, that we do this 
grudgingly and only because of the fears 
and tensions that exist. There are com- 
pelling reasons for this legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, I am firmly convinced that 
it is in America's interest. The fact that 
it is also in the interest of others who 
are still free to determine their own 
destiny and to build their own structures 
of government, does not make it less in 
our own Nation's interest. I believe the 
day will come when everyone of us who 
takes this view will recall with satisfac- 
tion having had a share in one of the 
most significant enactments of the post- 
war period. , 


Why the Delay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an appropriate editorial entitled, 
“Why the Delay?” appearing in the Pilot 
of July 10, 1954, the official publication 
of the archdiocese of Boston: 

War THE DELAY? 

The best of legislation very often faces not 
one but two real tests of its strength. First, 
a bill is considered and debated before the 
duly authorized legtstators prior to its pas- 
sage into law; secondly, having been passed, 
the new legal instrument must weather the 
administrative trials which necessarily arise 
in {ts proper execution, We might in a sense 
look upon this two-sided struggle of a piece 
of legislation as a test of its capability to 
become law and its ultimate operability as 
law. 

Alt this brings to mind the situation sur- 
rounding the Refugee Rellef Act which was 
passed by the Congress last summer and 
signed by the President in August. What 
with the discussions and sometimes bitter 
controversies provoked by the parent law of 
all Immigration, the McCarran Act, it was 
little wonder that such a bill permitting 
the admission of 214,000 persons from refu- 
gee or overpopulated areas came in for its 
share of opposition. Now, almost a year 
after its enactment, the effectiveness of the 
Refugee Act has scarcely been demonstrated. 
Up to the present time hardly any visas have 
been granted under this new law; perhaps 
as few as 50, according to available figures. 
The question then comes to mind, why the 
delay? 

Not without some merit has been the ex- 
Planation in certaln quarters that it has 
taken these many months to set in motion 
all the detalls of administration. Undoubt- 
edly, those charged with the management of 
the act have been hard at work, and it is 
hoped that in the coming months the proc- 
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essing of applicants for admission to the 
country will be greatly speeded. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that this 
whole business is not something entirely 
new. During the years 1948-52 the displaced 
persons program was in operation, and more 
than 400,000 people came to these shores, 
Surely the experience gained at that time, 
even admitting of present personnel turn- 
over, should facilitate the current program. 

In view of the broad scope and ambition 
of this new act, embracing as it does peoples 
of the Far and Near East as well as Europeans 
outside the Iron Curtain, it is evident that 
bottlenecks have occurred somewhere along 
the line. Whatever they have been, where- 
ever they have been, in this country or over- 
seas, difficuities involved in the carrying out 
of this act must be overcome. Time is of the 
essence; obstacles therefore must be eradi- 
cated. 

4s citizens ond as Catholics it is not easy 
for us to disavow interest in a resettlement 
program which Pope Pius has referred to on 
many occasions as the only solution to the 
problems of many afflicted peoples of the 
world. Recalling the magnificent achieve- 
ment under the previous displaced persons 
acts when over 135,000 persons were reset- 
tied by Catholic agencies under the super- 
vision of the War Relief Services—National 
Catholic Welfare Conference (not exceeded 
by any of the other 14 sponsorsing groups), 
we can be sure that our church leaders will 
not be remiss iu following out the present 
law. It remains then for the individual 
Catholics to alert themselves to their part in 
the Refugee Rellet Act. This new bill re- 
quires assurances by an individual citizen 
that any person being admitted will have a 
home, a job, and that there ts no danger of 
his becoming a publite charge. 

Distressed as we might be by the seemingly 
quiescent state of the act a year after its 
passage, may we in no way impede its future 
progress. Good only until December 1956, 
this noble and generous assistance on the 
part of our Government to our less fortunate 
brethren of the world can stand no further 
delay. For our part as Catholics we can keep 
in mind and heart the prayer to Our Lady of 
the Migrant written by the Holy Father: 

“Most Holy Virgin Mary, escort of exiles, 
who trudge the roads of all the world in 
search of work and bread, look with compas- 
sion upon our situation and bless all who 
help us.” (Pius XII. 1954.) 


Elbridze Gerry, Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Saturday, July 10, 1954. It 
is entitled “Tribute to Elbridge Gerry.” 

Elbridge Gerry was a native of Marble- 
head, Mass., and is the only signer of the 
Declaration of Independence to have 
found his final resting place in Wash- 
ington. It is interesting to note that the 
term “gerrymandering,” which we hear 
so often in political debate, was derived 
from his name. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follaws: 
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TRIBUTE To ELBRIDGE GERRY 


Elbridge Gerry was the only signer of the 
Declaration of Independence to find a final 
resting place in Washington, He was a 
Native of Marblehead, Mass., born July 17, 
1744. The story of his youth is incomplete, 
but it is known that he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1762, joined his father and two 
elder brothers in the shipping, export, and 
import trade and was elected to the Colonial 
General Court in 1772, thus meeting and be- 
Coming closely associated with Samuel 
Adams. A more natural alliance never hap- 
pened. As events developed John Hancock 
temporarily was added to the partnership. 
Matters came to a climax on April 18-19, 
1775, at Lexington and Concord. 

Gerry also was influenced by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, whom he had met in New York as 
early as 1764. When he journeyed to the 
Congress in Philadelphia with John Adams 
late in January 1776 he was an implacable 
enemy of King George III. Naturally then, 
he voted for Richard Henry Lee's resolution 
and the adoption of the Declaration. His 
Work subsequently was more individualistic. 

e was a merchant and a stern republican, 
His objection to the Federal Constitution 
Grove him deeper into isolation and left him 
in a gloomy frame of mind, but his useful- 
hess to his country was by no means ended. 
He was a member of the XYZ mission to 
France in 1797-98, Governor of Massachu- 
sctts in 1810-12, Vice President of the 
United States in 1813-14, his term ending 
With his sudden death on November 23 of the 
last named year. 

The relation of Elbridge Gerry to Wash- 
ington was that of a father, for it was he 
Who, on October 17, 1783, first suggested in 
Congress the creation of a Federal Capital 
in the Potomac region, near Georgetown. 

ee monuments in his honor exist in the 
District of Columbia—namely, the shaft 
erected over his grave in the Congressional 
Cemetery, his collection of books in the Su- 
Preme Court Building, and the phrase “ger- 
Tymandering,” often used in political debate 
to connote geographical maneuvering for 
Partisan advantage. The District of Colum- 
bia Society of the Sons of the American Rey- 
Stution did well to honor him on this past 

urth of July. z 


Opinion Poll Report for Brighton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


i Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Cave to extend my remarks in the 
RD, I wish to include a partial report 
= the results of a questionnaire which 
Mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the district which I rep- 
State here in the Congress of the United 
8. 


š My purpose in conducting such an 
m alen poll during my first term here 
Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people of 
Y district, but to acquaint them person- 
wy With some of the vital issues here in 

Ashington. 
tepe number of returns, and the in- 
—. displayed, have been most gratify- 
tual I feel that the poll has been mu- 
yY beneficial. Following is a copy 
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of the letter which accompanied the 
questionnaire, and the tabulated results 
for Brighton, Mass.: 
UNITED STATES 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear NEIGHBORS: As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
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sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the Issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
your signature if you would prefer not to 
do 80. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally, and a tabulation 
will be made, I shall appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response, 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Questionnaire 


No 
No | opin- 
jon 
FOREIGN POLICY 
$; 147 
2: w 
3. 5 
4. 914 
5. 
sf 
6. ôl 
7. 4l 
TARIFF POLICY 
1, Do you support the peson: mothods of handling tariff aa aara dy 516 
2. Do you beliove that foreign goods shoul come into the United States regariless of the effoct 
that it may have on the Amoricun Worker. Ist 
3. Do you understand the present Government method yf handling tariifs 272 
STATKNOOD 
1. Do yon favor conferring statehood on 
CA OE EPR ES Ba Fk a ee EE Bree ee RN ene tee ye 131 
pT OWe at aaa econ abcubesbune aii bidabwentasesbehicniscunase ie elegant tance Sl 
TAX POLICY 
1. Do you believe that tho Federal Government should spend more money than it recelyés in 11 
45 
wus 
K 425 
J. 212 
4. 19t 
5. 23 
6. i172 
Ta i 
SOCIAL SECURITY, IRALTII AND WELFARE 
1. Do you believe that the present 2 percent social security tax on the employee should be main- 
tuined? 142 
2. = 
3. 111 
4. 212 
5. Do you believe t 
Federal law? ul 
TIOVSING 
1. Do you believe that more low-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Gov- ro 
Sinne . deat We pa 
2. Do you believe these should be multiple-unit 374 
3. Do you feel they should be in 2-family units? 410 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
1. Are you in favor of ralsing the minimum ago? ngne aa 102 
2. Do you fool this wonld be helpful to New England insofar as competing with the Southern 
rener rr pneee nen veeeaapcoreggeenafase= 22 
3, In your opinion could small business afford an inerease?, __--..-.--.------.-+ — EH 
4. Do you beliove that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to management and labor? 3 
(6) Would you favor outright rec cõ:ꝗꝶß⅛ z3 
% Would you favor changes through amondments?__...-..-..-. 405 
5. Aro there sections of this law which you fecl are oppressive to workers? aus 
6. Are there, in your opinion, sections which ure oppressive to small business: iS 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 4 
1. Do you understand the questions involved In the St. Lawrence seaway?__....--..-.--.----- 2 
2. Do you feel thut the construct ion of the seawsy would hurt enployment in our artn? Si 
3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt the future economy of the New Englund ai 
86 T V BSR AES SEY 
VOTING AGE 
1. Do you believe that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in national 
nr —.:. N PAE PA S E A A 40 
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Questionnaire—Continued 


No 
Yes | No [opin- 


lou 
LOCAL uuns 
1. Do you believe the port of Roston should have more Federal aun 866 | 172 273 
2. In your opinion, is the Federal Goverumunt treating New Eugiaud fairly on the potloy of 
GUSH CR E I Tos oe ens ohn aa op kd aera E ET AN acta ea al te Ree eee rae ele 172 | 406 A3 


Pias nso the back page for additional comments on any of these subjocts, and any other 


dois in which you ure particularly interested. 
ama 


History of Texas Good Neighbor 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Texas Christian University 
Press has just published a history of the 
Texas Good Neighbor Commission, the 
organization that, for the past 11 years, 
has been engaged in furthering good re- 
lations between the people of the State 
of Texas and the Republic of Mexico. 

This is an important book about an 
important work. Under the chairman- 
ship since 1949 of Neville Penrose, Fort 
Worth oil man and civic leader, the 
Good Neighbor Commission has accom- 
plished much, 

I ask unanimous consent that an an- 
nouncement from the Texas Christian 
University Press regarding publication of 
this history, written by Mrs. Nellie Ward 
Kingrea, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD.. + 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The first complete study of the Texas Good 
Neighbor Commission, published this month 
by the Texas Christian University Press, has 
drawn praise from national and State om- 
cials. 

Written by Mrs. Nellie Ward Kingrea, of 
Fort Worth, in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements of her M. A. degree, the 150-page 
book ls a thorough survey of conditions that 
gave rise to the commission, of its activa- 
tion and personnel and of its accomplish- 
ments and failures through its first decade. 

The author, a public school teacher for 
many years, has gone to scores of original 
sources, conducted many interviews and 
weighed the evidence in a thorough manner. 

Included are letters, memoranda, reports 
any many other materials now published for 
the first time. There is a complete bibliog- 
raphy. 

“I feel certain that this history of the 
commission will further the fine relations we 
now enjoy with our neighbors south of the 
border.“ said Gov. Allan Shivers. 

Henry F. Holland, a Texan, now Assistant 
Secretary of the United States State Depart- 
ment. had praise for the commission. 

“The aims of the commission have always 
had the support of the Department of State 
and I feel, both as a Texan and in my offi- 
cial position, that the members are to be 


congratulated on the valuable work done to 
date.“ he wrote, 

Raymond Motley, of New York and News- 
week magazine said: “It seems to me that 
under the direction of Neville G. Penrose, 
the Good Neighbor Commission of Texas has 
shown the Nation a most sane and workable 
plan of improving race relations. I only 
wish that it could apply to all parts of this 
most controversial subject.” 

Mrs. Kingrea opens her study with a dis- 
cussion of the strategic position of Texas in 
the matter of Latin American relations. She 
points up the many problems of discrimina- 
tion, cheap labor, and other areas in which 
there was, and continues to be, conflict be- 
tween Mexico and Texas. 

Under Gov. Coke Stevenson, the Good 
Neighbor Commission of Texas was formed 
by proclamation in 1943. R. E. Smith was 
named first chairman and Pauline Kibbe the 
first executive secretary. There was plenty 
of work to do in the effort to Improve condi- 
tions and this study takes up the cases in 
some detail. 

The commission's work is studied in three 
perioda; 1943-45 when emphasis was on edu- 
cation and health; 1945-49 when labor prob- 
lems held the stage; and 1949-53 when local 
action and public relations were stressed. 

Neville Penrose, Fort Worth oilman, be- 
came chairman in 1949, Under his leader- 
ship, the commission's work has gone stead- 
ily forward and much of the material for 
this book came from his files. 


Sebree Hopes the Valley’s Program 
Becomes a Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sebree Banner, of Sebree, Ky., was 1 of 
the 12 newspapers of the Green River 
Valley which jointly published the Green 
River Valley celebration special on July 
8, 1954. My good friends, Byron Royster, 
mayor of Sebree, and Baxter Melton, edi- 
tor of the Sebree Banner, have always 
been staunch supporters for the develop- 
ment of the Green River Valley, and are 
two of our outstanding citizens, The 
Green River Valley celebration special 
carries an article written by the two 
above-named gentlemen entitled Sebree 
Hopes the Valley's Program Becomes a 
Reality.” 


July 12 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
herewith this article: 


Severe HOPES THE VALLEY'S Procram 
Becomes A REALITY 

Sebree’s mayor, Byron Royster, ls a board 
member of the Green River Valley Citizens 
League, Inc., and has supported it from the 
start, attending a number of its functions, 
including the lower river inspection last 
December, along with Senator JoAN SHERMAN 
Cooper and Congressman WILLIAM H. 
NATCHER. 

Under all of these circumstances, it 18 
obvious that the city of Sebree fully sup- 
ports the league's program and especially 
that of Mood control and water storage out- 
lined in great detail herein. 

Additionally, the Sebree Banner, knowing 
full well the great opportunities such im- 
provements would make available to all 
towns in the valley, endorses heartily all the 
efforts of the league. 

From time to time, Sebree's city officials 
have received inquiries about land in the 
area from industries considering the location 
of pinnts here. Many times such plants have 
been lost, because of the history of floods 
and inundation in this area. 

There is much acreage in this area very 
much suitable to the location of industry, be- 
cause of the labor supply and the ideal 
transportation facilities available. Sebree, 
on the maln Une of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, now also is on the main north- 
south highway, route 41. Moreover, it also 
is served by a major east-west link, high- 
way 58, which seems likely to be improved 
even more, 


Air Spotters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Air Spotters Spot Thieves, 
Fires, Too,” published in the New York 
Times of Sunday, July 11, 1954. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I believe very strongly 
in building up our civilian defense. The 
article deals with the work which air 
spotters do, not only from the standpoint 
of security, but also in connection with 
spotting fires, thieves, and robbers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am Spotrers Spor Tuteves, Fmes, Too 
Corps, Now 2 Yrars Ot, Is 350,000 Strona, 
Dorne ALL Kinos or Services 
WASHINGTON, July 10.—Two years ago next 

Wednesday began a continentwide undertak- 

ing vital to United States defense. 

The Ground Observer Corps, on July 14, 
1952, began Operation Skywatch—a peace- 


time round-the-clock alert against surprise 
aerial invasion. 

More than 250,000 strong today, the corps 
and its nationwide string of spotter towers 
are permanent fixtures in “long-haul” de- 
fense plans. As a voluntary civilian arm of 
the Air Force Aid Defense Command, the 
corps is one-third as big in numbers as the 
uniformed Alr Force itself. 
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The goal is 500,000 observers to run 19,000 
observation posts and 49 filter centers 
through which reports of unidentified planes 
would be processed. 
RADAR MISSES LOW PLIERS 


Why aircraft spotters in the age of radar 
and superspeed bombers? Because radar can 
miss aircraft flying at low level, skimming 
over hills or through valleys. The presence 
of a civilian spotter at the right place and 
rght time could save a city. 

The fact that more than 305,000 persons 
have joined the corps shows a “patriotic 
response to a rather tedious peacetime duty 
without parallel in our history," said the 
headquarters of the Air Defense Command, 
Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

The record reveals tales of boredom in the 
lonely observation towers, but it also shows 
thst the corps has run into excitement en- 
tirely apart from its job of watching for 
unfriendly aircraft. Robbers and fires have 
been detected from the towers, lost planes 
have been tracked down and even automobile 
Speeders have been fined. 

In Elmira, N. Y., law offenders automat- 
ically are taken to the spotter tower if Justice 
of the Peace Leroy Peterson is not in his 
office. Squire Peterson will be in the tower, 
for he takes his skywatching seriously. 

So do Mr. and Mrs. Keith Saunders at 
Springfield, Il. Their tour of spotting duty 
fell on their 30th wedding anniversary, so 
they celebrated on the job. 

Joe Durant, a disabled coal miner in 
Uniontown, Pa., is a man with an uneventful 
Career as a spotter but he figures, no planes 
these days is good news. Mr. Durant, 48 
years old, worked the midnight-to-6-a.-m. 
shift 7 days a week for 7 months and never 
saw an airplane. 

ONE SPOTTED A TORNADO 


Edward Schmuch, 16, of Milford, Mich., 
became a tornado spotter as well as an air- 
craft spotter. Standing at his exposed post, 
he was able to report a twister's progress and 
tip firefighters on the location of fires in the 
tornado’s wake. 

Lt. William James, of the Air Force, thanks 
Charles Amy, post superviser at Spencer, 
Idaho, for saving his life. When a fighter 
Plane was reported missing over northern 
Idaho, the Boise filter center flashed the 
Word and in an hour Mr. Amy had 4 report 
from a rancher. Rescue-planes found Lieu- 
tenant James’ downed plane near Kilgore, 

o, where he had spent a frigid night 
Wrapped in his parachute. He would have 
died of exposure if not tqund soon. 

The Air Defense Command reports that 
one of its most enthusiastic spotters is Julius 
Szakats, 24, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Born in 
Budapest, Hungary, he spent 5 years in a 
displaced persons camp in Germany. 

“I know what it is to lose my country,” 
he told the Ground Observer Corps recruiter. 


Texas Soil-Conservation Work Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dont. Soll- conservation district workers 
han the four States of Texas, Okla- 

ma, Louisiana, and Arkansas met in 
Dallas last week. A brief report of the 
traing meeting of the workers, as pub- 

ed in the Dallas Morning News, dem- 
tes very strikingly the great value 
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of the work being done by the soil-con- 
servation district supervisors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Dallas Morning News be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Waters Davis, Jr., of League City, president 
of the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts, called for a stronger job of 
selling soil-saving work at the opening ses- 
sion Wednesday of a 2-day meeting in the 
Baker Hotel, 

Speaking to about 150 soil-conservation 
district workers from 4 States—Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Arkansas—Davis said 
“the biggest problem soil-conservation work- 
ers face today is the same as it was 10 years 
ago—too few people know what we're trying 
to do, Most people think we're on the Fed- 
eral payroll.” 

Soil-conservation district supervisors are 
farmers who conduct the conservation activi- 
ties in a designated district. 

He lauded the new Texas dealer-district 
program, which got its start recently in 
Dallas. With this program farm-equipment 
dealers are joining in the effort to sell farm- 
ers on the values of soil conservation. 

Too many farmers are telling us that they 
can't afford soil conservation,” Davis said. 
“I don't think we're trying to sell them 
enough on the basis of its paying them more 
than they put into it. I believe all farmers 
face a tough time, but I know that soil con- 
servation cooperators will not have as tough 
a time.” 

Davis also said that the soil conservation 
organization should appoint a committee to 
establish conservation practices on public 
lands. 

“The State of Texas has large holdings of 
public land,” he said, “and I belleve it is the 
most beat-up land in the State.” 5 

Dr. Charles Whitfield, Maison field man 
on research between the soll-conservation 
districts and the Department of Agriculture's 
Soil Conservation Seryice, asked district su- 
pervisors to report on research needs in the 
districts. He promptly was told by several 
district supervisors that research is needed 
on water intake in the soil and in brush 
clearing. 

One supervisor from Oklahoma said there 
are 10 million acres of useless timber in his 
State that needs to be converted into pasture 
land. ; 

At a dinner meeting, A. H. Settle of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., presented 
plaques to outstanding district supervisors 
and farmer cooperators in the four-State 
area. The winners also will receive trips in 
December to the company’s farm in Arizona, 

Winners in Texas were Kaufman-Van 
Zandt district, A. M. McWilliams, Wills Point, 
supervisor, and Grady McFarland, Wills Point, 
cooperator; Pedernales district, Victor Wen- 
mohs, Cypress Mills, supervisor, and Carlos 
Grote, Johnson City, cooperator; and Bra- 
zoria-Gaiveston district, W. L. Nash, East 
Columbia, district supervisor, and Berry 
Miller, Jr., Pearland, cooperator. 


We Live Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a poem 
entitled “We Live Here,” by Mr. Alfred 
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E. Brighton, of Long Beach, Calif., re- 
cently has come to my attention. Be- 
cause it sets forth much of the basic 
philosophy of the land we love so well, 
I am placing it in the Recorp for the 
pleasure of others who may not yet have 
read it: 
We Live Hens 

What is so near and what is so dear 

As speech that is free as the breeze, 
And to hear the bell that is tolling 

Sweetly echo through mountain and trees, 
Proclaiming that men are born equal 

In freedom to live under God 
While they grow in stature and wisdom 

As merchants, or tilling the sod. 


Each person may be his own master 
To choose his vocation in life, 
Though his father played the first fiddle 
If he chooses, may play the fife. 
Where a man who was born in a cabin 
Had not relinquished his claim 
On the right to become a statesman 
And enter the Hall of Fame. 


Here the chances for gain are not measured 
By where a man made his start, 
His size, race, color, or worship, 
But by what he has in his heart, 
By allowing the dictates of freedom 
To guide him in all of his ways, 
And will not usurp the power 
Entrusted to him on the days 
‘That he was elected to govern 
Our country that will always be dear 
To people who are earning their freedom 
Because they are glad they Hve here. 
—Alfred E. Brighton, 
JUNE 18, 1954. 


Cooperative Health Federation of America 
Supports H. R. 7700 as a Means To En- 
courage Construction of Additional 
Hospitals and Health Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is encouraging to realize that the public 
interest in the adoption of H. R. 7700, 
a bill that seeks by appropriate Govern- 
ment loans to encourage the construc- 
tion of additional hospitals and other 
health facilities, is steadily increasing. 

The need for legislation of this sort 
has been forcibly and logically presented 
by our former colleague, Hon. Jerry 
Voorhis, of the State of California, and 
now executive secretary of the Coopera- 
tive Health Federation of America, with 
offices in Chicago, II., in a statement on 
behalf of that organization presented to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House. This statement 
sets forth so clearly the aims and pur- 
poses, as well as the need, for this legis- 
lation that I have included it as part of 
my remarks, The soundness of the view- 
point expressed entitles it to the favora- 
ble consideration of all who are inter- 
ested in providing adequate medical care 
for our people at a price they can pay. 
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It reads as follows: ‘ 


STATEMENT BY JERRY VOORHIS, EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARY, COOPERATIVE HEALTH FEDERATION oF 
AMERICA, TO THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND Forrion COMMERCE, Houss or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, JULY 7. 1954 


H. R. 7700, introduced by the distinguished 
and able chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, is good 
legislation. Its declaration of purposes leaves 
little to be desired from the standpoint of 
the Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
ica. Among these stated purposes are: 

“To encourage the extension of voluntary. 
prepayment health plans providing compre- 
hensive medical and hospital care of high 
quality to the people at reasonable costs 
within their means. 

„To increase the opportunities and facili- 
ties by which doctors may associate them- 
selves together in groups, partnerships, and 
other private initiative arrangements of their 
own choosing, in order to broaden the distri- 
bution of high-quality medical care through 
general practitioners and specialists working 
together, making the most efficient use of 
medical skills, facilities, and equipment, and 
emphasizing preventive medicine, detection 
of disease, and early diagnosis.” 

The Cooperative Health Federation of 
America stands for exactly these same 
objectives. 

The bill would provide Government guar- 
anty of loans from private financial agencies 
to voluntary, nonprofit health plans for the 
construction of physical facilities, It would 
apply to hospital and clinic construction the 
same method that has so successfully en- 
couraged the buillding of homes through the 
Federal Housing Administration program, 

There is no doubt of the need for thou- 
sands of additional hospital beds in the 
United States; neither is there any doubt of 
the desperate need for the development of 
more voluntary, prepayment health plans 
providing comprehensive care to the people. 
Without them, costs of medical cure are 
beyond the reach of most American families. 
Such plans have been proven to be the most 
practical single way of enabling families to 
pay on a regular budgeted basis for the medi- 
cal care they need. Group practice, prepay- 
ment plans providing comprehensive, preven- 
tive, and curative care have reduced the cost 
of medical care, have provided high-level 
assured incomes to physicians, have brought 
physicians into areas where their services 
were definitely needed, and have sharply re- 
duced the incidence of hospitalization among 
their subscribers. 

But it is no easy task to set up a volun- 
pole prepayment plan and establish its serv- 
ices. There are a number of reasons for this. 
But one of the principal ones ts the lack of 
capital for the provision of the physical facil- 
ities without which no plan can even get 
started. 

It frequently happens that a group seeking 
to start a prepayment medical-service plan 
faces a dilemma like this. If it could secure 
a considerable number of paying subscribers, 
it could obtain physical facilities, But until 
it has the physical facilities, it cannot enroll 
the paying subscribers. It is probable that 
in a number of such cases a loan such as 
those contemplated by H. R. 7700 could re- 
solve this dilemma and enable many plans 
to become established, and it is certain that 
such loans would be a critical factor in mak- 
ing possible the expansion and growth of 
established plans, many of which are today 
compelled to limit their membership enroll- 
ment because they cannot raise funds to in- 
crease the capacity of their clinic or hospital 
facilities. 

The use of the device of Government in- 
surance of private loans to nonprofit health 
plans is sound in principle. Potentially it 
could make available many times the funds 
that might conceivably be appropriated di- 
rectly by the Congress for this purpose. 
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There are, however, two central questions 
the answers to which will, we believe, deter- 
mine the extent of benefit which the Na- 
tion will actually derive from passage of 
this. legislation. The first of these ques- 
tions is, we believe, well answered by the 
provisions of title II of the committee print 
of June 28, 1954. For this question is: To 
what extent will passage of H. R. 7700 actu- 
ally forward the declaration of purposes of 
the act and to what extent will its benefits, 
instead, accrue to inadequate or costly plans 
conducted primarily for private profit? 
However, title II of the committee print 
would earmark $40 million of the contin- 
gent insurance liability for the insurance 
of mortgages covering facilities for group 
practice, prepayment, health-service plans, 
This, we understand, would in no way pre- 
vent such plans from securing insured loans 
beyond the amount covered by this $40 mil- 
lion of contingent liability. But it gives 
definite clear recognition to the prime im- 
portance of encouraging the type of health 
plan on which greatest hopes can rest for 
a true solution of the problems of medical 
economics and continuous health mainte- 
nance of the people. 

The other major question has to do with 
the interest rate. It appears that for in- 
terest payments plus insurance premiums, 
it is expected that 644 percent of the prin- 
cipal amount of loans might have to be 
paid by the borrowers. For a health plan 
conceived to give service to people and not 
for private profit, this rate of interest Is a 
very high one. Whether or not large 
amounts of private money would be avall- 
able at lower rates, we do not know. But 
we most earnestly hope so. For unless 
loans at more reasonable rates are available, 
some of the most worthwhile plans in the 
country will find it difficult to take advan- 
tage of the benefits of this legislation. Ex- 
perience alone can answer this question, 
Presumably if it is found that too-high in- 
terest charges are severely delimiting the 
effectiveness of the legislation, the Congress 
would consider measures to correct this 
defect. 

In conclusion, the Cooperative Health 
Federation of America does support H. R. 
7700, expresses its sincere appreciation to 
the author of the bill and to those who have 
worked with him in its preparation and con- 
sideration, and hopes the bill will become 
law at the present session of the Congress. 


Schenck To Confer With Residents of His 
District 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great honor and privilege to represent 
the people of the Third Congressional 
District of Ohio here in the Congress of 
the United States, As their Representa- 
tive, I have always tried to maintain a 
close contact personally with them and 
their opinions on the many important 
issues confronting us. 

The Third District of Ohio is not only 
the largest one in Ohio and the fifth 
largest one in the United States, but is 
also very important from other points of 
view. Our beautiful Miami Valley has 
made and is making many outstanding 
contributions to our Nation and to the 
world. It is the birthplace and cradle of 
aviation and within it many important 
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scientific, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural developments are taking place 
daily. Our citizens are well recognized 
for their expert and skilled abilities. We 
have a truly cosmopolitan congressional 
district because we have all phases of 
science, manufacturing, and agriculture 
represented to an unusual degree. 

Since becoming their Representative 
in Congress I have considered it my duty 
to not only be well informed of their 
opinions, but also to be of greatest pos- 
sible service to each and every person in 
our Third District who has a personal 
problem with some department or agency 
of our Federal Government. I, there- 
fore, initiated the idea of holding grass- 
roots conferences throughout the district 
3 years ago and have continued to hold 
them each year during the time Congress 
isin adjournment. I also opened a full- 
time Congressional Service Office at 1219 
Third National Building in Dayton, 
where I can confer with people person- 
ally at such times as my official duties 
permit me to return to the district. At 
all times when it is necessary for me to 
be in Washington attending to my legis- 
lative and other official duties, a com- 
petent secretary is in charge of my Dis- 
trict Congressional Service Office to as- 
sist anyone in the preparation of re- 
quests for me to assist them in their per- 
sonal problems with the various Federal 
governmental departments and agencies. 
Thus I haye sincerely tried to not only 
represent the opinions and desires of all 
the people in our very important Third 
District to the best of my ability, but I 
have also made every effort to serve 
them. 

Members of Congress are called upon 
to deal with legislation covering a vast 
amount of subject matter dealing with 
both national and international sub- 
jects which affect the lives of each and 
every citizen to an unbelievable extent. 
These personal conferences help me to 
serve-them in a much more effective 
manner. 

Again this year I will take time during 
the period of our official congressional 
recess to hold conferences with the peo- 
ple of my conggessional district in the 
courthouses and city halls of a number 
of our communities. 

This is the schedule I have established: 

Hamilton: Courthouse; September 7 
and 8; 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

| Miamisburg: City building; September 
9; 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Germantown: City building; Septem- 
ber 10; 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Brookville: City. building; September 
11; 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

Dayton: Federal building, room 203; 
September 13 and 14; 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Middletown: American Legion; Sep- 
tember 15 and 16; 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Oxford: Municipal building; Septem- 
ber 17; 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over 
national and personal problems, 

No appointment is needed, and I urge 
any individual or group to meet with me 
on the date most convenient to them. 
With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly repre- 
sent the people of my district in the 
Congress of the United States. 
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New Evangelical Church President, Dr. 
i Schictz, Is World Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of power politics, 
ruthless ambition, when men every- 
where seemingly have adopted the phi- 
losophy of selfishness with any means 
justifying the end, too many have for- 
gotten the simple but powerful lessons 
of Jesus Christ that true peace comes 
from “loving thy neighbor.” 

We thank God there are great men 
who remember and follow the words and 
teachings of the Master and who spend 
their lives in bringing those teachings 
and practices to others. 

Such a man is Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz 
of my great State of Minnesota who has 
just been elected president of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Schiotz counts among his friends 
People all over the world. In every high- 
Way and byway of the earth there are 
People who know him and love him. I 
am proud to be one of these. It was my 
great privilege to attend St, Olaf Col- 
lege at Northfield, Minn., with Dr. 
Schiotz, and to have been able to con- 
tinue a friendship which started in those 
College days. 

Dr. Schiotz brings to his new position 
Not only knowledge, but an understand- 
ing of God’s commands and the teach- 
ings of our Lord, an understanding 
Which has made of him a great leader, a 
great Christian teacher, loved and re- 
spected throughout the world. 

The following article written by Will- 
Mar L. Thorkelson in the Minneapolis 
Star on June 16 is a news story which 
becomes a tribute to Dr. Schiotz and his 
great work and achievements: 

New EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH HEAD 
Has Priewps ALL Oven WOorLD—-DR. SCHIOTZ 
Sars He LEARNS FROM DEALING WITH 
Natives 

- (By Willmar Thorkelson) 

The new president of the Evangelical Lu- 

eran Church (ELC) believes he could 

tchhike around the world and stay in the 
home of a different friend every night. 

The friends Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz has 
Made in guiding and directing mission ac- 
tivity and strategy for world Lutheranism 
Include native church leaders and mission- 
Artes in Asia, Africa, the Near and Middle 
East, and Europe. 

Others are government officials with whom 
he has dealt successfully in ticklish nego- 

tions across conference tables in several 
national capitals. 

Still others are needy and dispossessed 

ple he has befriended with church and 

350 mal resources, such as refugees in a 

J -bed hospital under his supervision in 
erusalem. 


tne 53-year-old churchman, who in Sep- 
in ber will move into the president's office 
ae, the new ELO building at Fifth Street 
hist Fifth Avenue South in Minneapolis, feels 

Spiritual has been stretched 
otberen his global contacts with people of 
Skin national backgrounds and colors of 


` 
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Intimate contacts with African and Asian 
natives have acquainted him with the as- 
pirations of these people and have empha- 
sized the opportunity for the Christian 
church to draw together all men in the unity 
of Christ. 

One of his most dramatic experiences in 
this connection occurred in Tanganyika, 
where he was attending a service with a na- 
tive congregation seated on an earthen floor. 

A barefooted old man in dirty clothes rose 
and handed him a package containing an 
ebony baton. The man said: 

„Here I stand, a black man created by God. 
There you stand, a white man created by 
God. 


“Here I stand, a black man redeemed by 
Christ. There you stand, a white man re- 
deemed by Christ. 

In this baton I extend to you, you will 
see a white spot along the edge. As it is ail 
one wood, so black and white men are one 
in Christ.” 

This untutored man, Dr. Schiotz felt, had 
spelled out a truth of Christianity vividiy 
and succinctly. 

To fulfill the responsibilities he has had 
with the National Lutheran Council and the 
Luthern World Federation, Dr. Schiotz has 
regularly commuted between New York and 
Geneva, Switzerland. His work has made 
him not only one of the most traveled per- 
sons in the 920,000-member ELC, but also 
one of its most world-minded. 

And without doubt he also is one of the 
church’s most prodigious workers. 

According to his wife, Dr. Schiotz time and 
again works all night at his home at Glen 
Head, Long Island, especially on returning 
from trips abroad. The reports-he prepares 
after his travels would fill many books each 
year, if published. 

His work piles up at home because he 
gives so generously of his time to others, his 
wife explained. “He is the last one to take 
care of himself,” she added. 
say no. He Is very sympathetic to need and 
very approachable.” 

Before he begins his night working ses- 
sions, Mrs. Schiotz prepares a tray of sand- 
wiches and fruit. The food, which she may 
be awakened to replenish, and the instant 
coffee which he prepares, provide a series 
of snacks whenever he becomes too tired to 
continue. On those nights when he does go 
to bed, he rolle out in time to catch a 6:25 
a. m. commuter train to Manhattan. He 
is usually the first to arrive at his office. 

To aid him in his work, he has a recorder 
into which he dictates letters and reports. 
Dr. Schiotz’ home office has papers scattered 
over the floor and notes on every available 
fiat surface. 

His homecomings after trips abroad are 
real occasions, and frequently there is a ball 
game in which the whole family (Mr. and 
Mrs. Schiotz, Lois, 22, Nathan, 17, and Paul, 
15) participates. 

The family is hoping now that they will 
move back to Minnesota that Dr. Schiotz 
will take a vacation again. He hasn't had 
one for years, although he has a cabin near 
a Bible camp at Menagha, Minn., which he 
developed while he was a pastor at Moor- 
head. The last time he did go to the cabin 
most of his time was spent in preparing re- 
ports and in golng into town to mall them, 
the children recall. 

Dr. Schiotz is able to keep up his pace 
because he long ago decided that his “job 
belonged to God" and he was going to “place 
himself completely in the hands of God.“ 

Before he did that, he was troubled with 
poor eyesight and a bad stomach. Now, he 
will tell you, his eyes are fine and he can eat 
anything. 

This total commitment makes Dr. Schiotz 
a serene and confident person. It also has 
stood him in good stead on many occasions. 

One occurred in 1948 on a visit to Sumatra 
during the first police action by the Dutch in 


“He just can't 
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trying to place all of Indonesia again under 
Dutch rule. When the Indonesians rebelled, 
the United Nations stepped in and a status 
quo line was set up for an armistice, although 
the armies were not neutralized, 

Dr. Schiotz and Bishop Johannes Sande- 
gren of India were to make an important 
visit to the Batak church, in republican 
territory, for the Luthern World Federation. 
They had received a pass to cross the two 
military lines, but shortly before they were 
to leave they were strongly advised by Dutch 
officials not to go since the armistice had 
been temporarily abrogated and their safety 
could no longer be guaranteed. 

Reluctant to give up the trip because the 
Bataks were counting on them so much, Dr. 
eae asked the bishop what they should 

0. 

. "You make the decision,” the bishop re- 
plied. 

At this particular moment Dr. Schiotz 
grasped at the Biblical promise that “Your 
heavenly Father knows what you have need 
of before you do.” 

This gave him a new sense of release, be- 
cause he knew, he said later, that even in 
death God would take care of his needs. 

“I said to the bishop, ‘I think we better 


When they came to the status quo line, the 
Batak church leader was waiting to receive 
them. 

“The first thing he did was to have us line 
up in a circle so the status quo line cut the 
circle,” Dr. Schiotz said. Behind us was the 
Dutch frontier guard; ahead was the Indo- 
nesian guard. 

“The Batak church leader led us in the 
singing of a hymn, and he asked Bishop 
Sandegren to lead us in prayer. As I lifted 
my head, my eye caught sight of the two 
guards joined In the singing of a hymn—both 
sides lifted above the animosity of the mo- 
ment.” 

This is what Dr. Schiotz feels Ig the call of 
the church—to lift us above the sinful ani- 
mosities of life that so easily divide us. 

Before he had gone across the lines, Dr. 
Schiotz had written his wife, saying he 
didn't know what was ahead of him but if 
he didn't return he wanted to thank her for 
the glorious fellowship they had had to- 
gether. 

Another time in Indonesia he found some 
bad feeling toward America among the Ba- 
taks because of ill treatment relatives and 
friends were receiving in this country. He 
cabled his wife, telling her about the Batak 
colony in Harlem. 

She went there with food baskets, put them 
in touch with proper welfare agencies, and 
suggested they write back to their relatives 
in Indonesia. 

While the Schiotzes are always doing things 
for other people, friends find it difficult to do 
much for them. 

If Dr. Schiotz is given an honorarium for 
some church address, he will often return it 
with a request It be used for the congrega- 
tion's building fund or some other worthy 
project. 

At least one church found a way to get 
around this. It sent the check to Mrs. 
Schiotz, with a demand that she buy some- 
thing for her husband with it. 

A man familiar with his expense state- 
ments says Dr. Schiotz is so conscientious 
about his stewardship responsibilities that 
he will buy a $5 meal ticket in arriving in 
a city where he will spend a few days—so 
he might save 50 cents for his church. 

To make the greatest possible saving, on 
his trips from New York to Minneapolis, he 
has frequently flow air coach to Chicago, and 
then taken a sleeper (at clergy rate) on the 
train here. 

In addition to good stewardship, Dr. 
Schiotz is also known for his tact and di- 
plomacy. 
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When he became pastor of a Brooklyn, 
N. T., church, he found the congregation di- 
vided into two sections: One in Norwegian 
and the other in English. Although the 
English section was much larger, the Nor- 
wegian one—mostly because of tradition— 
was using the much larger sanctuary up- 
stairs and not filling it while the English 
section was crowded out in smaller quarters 
downstairs. 

For 3 Sundays, Dr. Schiotz carefully pre- 
rented the facts of the situation to the 2 
sections, and on the third Sunday said he 
wanted only the people in the Norwegion 
section to vote on whether they wanted to 
move. 

If a single person from that section op- 
posed it, the Norwegian services would con- 
tinue upstairs, he said. The vote was unan- 
imous and Dr. Schiotz's careful preparations 
prevented any hard feelings. 

During his pastorate In Moorhead, a pro- 
fessor criticized him on a point of doctrine. 
Rather than become angry, he thanked the 
professor politely and asked graciously 
whether the professor would be able to go 
over his sermons in advance. This flabber- 
gasted the professor who had expected an 
argument. 

The same diplomacy served Dr. Schiota 
well when he led negotiations concerning 
millions of dollars worth of orphaned mis- 
sion property and the question of mission 

mnel with members of the British co- 
jonial office in London and with government 
officials in Australia, Germany, Israel, and 
Tanganyika. 

The Sea ELC head was first tapped for re- 

sponsible church sear vae a student 
. Olaf College, Northfield. 
11 1625 on the steps of Old Main there, 
Dr. Lars W. Boe, then the president, placed 
a letter in his hand which invited the col- 
lege to send a representative to Rock Island, 
Ill., where organization of a Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America was to be com- 
pleted. 4 

“You go,“ Dr. Boe ordered young Schio 
He did and was elected the association's first 
president. But after he returned he found 
the correspondence and other duties con- 
nected with the office so heavy he had to 
check in his baseball suit. 

Giving up baseball in college for a man 
who is now a fanatical Brooklyn Dodger fan 
was the most dificult thing he has done— 
next to seeing the Dodgers lose to the Yanks, 
PEAP one summer at St. Olaf he decided 
to “make a lot of money in a hurry” by 
selling (and demonstrating) aluminum ware. 

The profits were almost eaten up by the 
fact the Ford he bought to use in the sell- 
ing sold for a lot less at the end of the 
summer than for what he had paid for it. 

For 2 years after graduation from St. Olaf 
he taught English and speech in his home- 
town high school at Ladysmith, Wis. Then 
he entered Luther Seminary, St. Paul. He 
interrupted his training there to travel for 
a year with the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment in behalf of foreign missions. 

He and Mrs. Schiotz, the former Dagny 
Aasen, whom he met at St. Olaf, had planned 
in college to become missionaries; in fact, 
it was all arranged that they would be sup- 
ported by a northern Wisconsin congrega- 
tion, But because of uprisings in China the 
church was not sending out any new mis- 
sionaries at that time. 

Instead of becoming missionaries, the 
Schiotzs took a year out of their Moorhead 
pastorate and visited mission fields in Japan, 
China, India, South Africa, and Madagascar. 

Following the Moorhead pastorate, he be- 
came director of the ministry to Lutheran 
students on non-Lutheran campuses for the 
American Lutheran Conference. 

Later he was recalled from the parish min- 
istry again (this time from Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
to direct the work of missions begun by 
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Lutheran churches of Europe and cut off 
from original support by World War II. 

It was perhaps a surprise to some people 
that the ELC should In 1954 elect as presi- 
dent a man who vigorously supported mem- 
bership in the World Council of Churches 
at ELC's 1948 convention—the time when 
the ELC rejected it by a 2 to 1 vote. 

Dr. Schiotz, at a conference following his 
election, Insisting “I never want to be any- 
thing but honest,” said he stands in the 
same place with respect to the World Coun- 
cil as he did in 1948. x 

“As president of the ELC, I shall never 
hide my personel points of view," he ex- 
plained. “But I will never use my personal 
convictions to coerce my church to do any- 
thing contrary to majority opinion. 

“If the ELC should join the World Coun- 
cll, it would not be because the ELC presi- 
dent has exercised coercion, but because the 
church has freely expressed the opinion that 
this is the way it wants to walk.” 

Naturally some World Council supporters 
In the ELC hope that Dr. Schiotz can lead 
it out of its present isolation. 

Dr. Schiotz said that outsiders have told 
him the ELC has a lot of warmth and evan- 
gelical fervor and he wants to keep that. 

The best way to do that, be continued, 
is to give it away through the proposed 
merger with three other Lutheran bodies. 

When Dr. Schiotz was nominated for the 
presidency by Dr. Elmer S. Hjortiand, senior 
pastor of Central Lutheran Church, Minne- 
apolis, it was suggested he would bring these 
qualities to the office: 

“A leader; not a commander.” 

“A statesman; not a politician.” 

“One who respects the past but does not 
worship it, who preserves orthodox integrity 
but does not worship words and phrases, 
and who will not confuse change with 
progress but will lead forward with courage.” 

“A man with a warm heart and a profound 
understanding of life.” 

Leaders spring up under his leadership, 
Dr. Hjortiand added. 

After Dr. Schiotz had been installed as 
president Sunday by Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, the 
man he is succeeding, he mentioned in his 
message the debt owed to his parents, 

His father, a Ladysmith lumberman who 
died in 1916, was, he said, “the best Sunday- 
school teacher I ever had.“ 

His mother, who was present at the instal- 
lation, had supervised the family “without 
benefit of any other child-psychology course 
than that which is provided in the school of 
the spirit” and he thanked her for it. 

He recalled how his mother had met him 
at the door after he had successfully repre- 
sented the Ladysmith High School in a 
speech contest with the warning, “Fredrik, 
you must not be proud.” 

“The warning not to be proud can do no 
More than call us to be alert,” Dr. Schiotz 
said in bis installation address. “The New 
Testament makes it abundantly clear that 
negative attitudes, the effort to win our way 
through under the law issues in a sterile 
humility. The creative Christian graces are 
freely given whenever we take our stand un- 
der the lifegiving promises of God. 

“In this moment, remembering my moth- 
er’s warning from the period of adolescence, 
I find the necessary help in that notable 
demonstration of greatness recorded in the 
13th chapter of the Gospel of John. Not 
office, position, or place of service confers 
greatness, but the service done in Jesus“ 
name—even to the equivalent of washing 
one another's feet.“ 


Barer Facrs Asovur Dr. Scuiorz 
Here are the vital statistics on Dr. Fred- 
rik A. Schiotz (pronounced Shuts), newly 
elected president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (ELC); 
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Born on June 15, 1901, in Chicago, scn of 
sarob S. and Stina Schiotz and lof 4 chil- 
n. 3 

Educated at Ladysmith (Wis.) High 
School; graduate of St. Olaf College, North- 
field (A. B.), and Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Paul (B. T. in 1930 and M. A. in 
1932); also studied at Northwestern and 
Chicago Universities. Hos honorary doc- 
tor's degrees from Concordia College, Moor- 
head; Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, UI. 
and the University of Erlangen, Germany. 

Pastorates at Duluth, 1930-32; Moorhead, 
Minn., 1932-38, and Brooklyn, N. V., 1945-48. 

Exccutive director of student service com- 
mission of American Lutheran Conference, 
1938-45, 

Executive secretary of the commission on 
younger churches and orphaned missions of 
the National Lutheran Council and acting 
director of commission on world missions of 
Lutheran World Federation, since 1948. 

Married to former Dagny Aasen., They 
have three children, Lois, a June graduate 
of St. Olaf College; Nathan and Paul, high- 
school students. 


Camp Pendleton Furnishes Combat-Ready 
Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, during a re- 
cent trip to my district in California I 
had the pleasure of meeting Maj. Gen. 
John T. Selden, commanding general of 
the Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendle- 
ton, near Oceanside, Calif. I was most 
favorably impressed by the general. He 
was not only pleasant and personable 
but generally exhibited the qualities that 
one expects to find in a military com- 
mander of his stature. 


This impression of him was verified 
upon my later inspecting Camp Pendle- 
ton itself where the courtesy and effi- 
ciency of his staff and the morale of his 
complement appeared to be of the high- 
est caliber. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the following 
article from the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Journal concerning this fine general and 
his command: 


Camp PENDLETON FURNISHES COMBAT-READY 
MARINES 


(By Maj. Gen. John T. Selden, U. S. Marine 
Corps, commanding general) 

While the 12-year history of Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif., has been a varied one, its pri- 
mary mission has remained unchanged since 
its establishment on March 27, 1942. 

The Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, 
has the mission of training combat-ready 
troops for immediate utilization wherever 
the need may arise. s 

Transformed by the Second War Powers 
Act in 1942 from the Rancho Santa Margarita 
y las Flores into the world’s largest Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pendleton covers an area 
of 126,435 acres. The camp extends inland 
for 10 miles and stretches 20 miles north- 
ward along the Pacific coast from Oceanside 
to the outskirts of San Clemente. Within 
its broad expanse are 3 mountain ranges, 
5 lakes, and 250 miles of road. 
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This vast area of hills and valleys, plains 
and marshes, rivers and seacoast provides 
every conceivable type of terrain needed for 
the individual combat training of troops and 
for the testing of new tactics and equipment. 

During World War II over 200,000 marines 
trained at Camp Pendleton for their am- 
Phibious campaigns in the Pacific. The base 
trained units of the 3d and 5th Marine Divi- 
sions and the entire 4th Marine Division. 

Since the commencement of hostilities in 
Korea, more than 215,000 marines have been 
trained at Camp Pendleton. This figures in- 
cludes the Ist and 3d Marine Divisions, which 
were organized and trained at Camp Pendle- 
ton, over 117,000 replacements for these divi- 
lons and 52,000 others in various specialties 
(inciuding infantry). 

Its vastness is an asset. So large that 
it must be divided into sub-bases, Camps 
Puigas, San Onofre, Horno, Chappo, Mar- 
Rarita, and Del Mar, were known to World 
War II marines as Tent Camps 1, 2, 3, etc. 
Their tents have now been replaced by semi- 
Permanent and modern buildings. 

Each area is complete within itself. Each 

ita own barracks, instruction halis, mess 
hall, theater, and exchange. Several have 
Swimming pools, libraries, gymnasiums, 

Wiitig alleys, and other recreational 
facilities. 

Camp Pendleton's rugged terrain proved 
double valuable in training Marines for the 
Korean conflict. The base's mountain ranges 
duplicated those encountered by the trainee 

Korea, 

Special training is given marines In at- 
tacking villages such as are found in Korea, 
Even the architecture of the “combat vil- 
lage“ is Oriental to further heighten realism 
for the trainee. 

Now faced with training and processing re- 
Placements for two Marine divisions in the 
Orient—the ist in Korea and the 3d in 
Japan—Camp Pendleton continues to main- 
tain a busy schedule. 


KEY POSITION IN TRAINING 


Camp Pendieton occupies a key position 
u the current training cycle for new ma- 
rines. After he completes his 10-week 
recruit (boot) training at San Diego Recruit 
Depot and a short leave, the young Leather- 
neck reports to Camp Pendleton. 

The Ist and 2d Infantry Training Regi- 
Ments take him in hand for a month of 
individual combat training. This is done in 
the case of nearly every new marine before 

è is permanently assigned, whether it be to 
School, to a post, or to a replacement draft 
Tor overseas duty. 

Camp Pendleton, too, is where all marines 
Boing overseas receive their final combat 
training—indoctrination for the new ones, 
Tefresher for the old timers. 

To trim them down—and keep them 

M—the combat trainees are taken on 
®weat-producing, muscle-hardening hikes 
Over rugged hills to their instruction sites. 

There are factlitics for indoor training and 

here is an inclement weather training 

Schedule, But rarely does the marine spend 
any time indoors. Much of the instruction 
is at night, All of it is conducted, Insofar 
as possible, under conditions simulated to 
Tesenible those he might encounter later. 

Training is up to date and realistic. Not 
muy does the course include training in vil- 
age combat, but also attack of fortified posl- 

tons, defense against air attack and small 
Unit and tank-infantry tactics. Individual 
Action at close Quarters is strossed. Train- 

& emphasizes the individual in combat. 

SPECIALIST SCHOOLS 

1 Combat training is not limited to the in- 
sone yman, There are certain specialist 
er ‘Cols operated on the base as well. The 
Gun ne arms training regiment includes 

Units as a noncommissioned officers 
— & tank maintenance school, a field 
Ye ical training battalion and a tracked 

hicie training battalion. 
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Located in the heart of the base Is the 
staging regiment, an administrative unit that 
prepares the Leathernecks for overseas duty. 
Here final details such as dental checks and 
physical examinations, and clothing and 
equipment issues and inspections are ac- 
comptished. 

Directly geared to conditions that are met 
in Korea or are apt to be encountered in any 
cold weather operation ts the training con- 
ducted by the cold weather battalion, a 
satellite base of Camp Pendleton located near 
Bridgeport, Catif., in the high Slerras. 

The battalion conducts training in the use 
of cold-weather clothing and in survival 
maneuver and leadership required in sub- 
zero temperatures under simulated battle 
conditions. Realistic battle conditions are 
attained through the use of aggressor forces. 
Replacements for overseas units during the 
winter months spend a week at the high 
Slerra site. 

TWENTYNINE PALMS 


Another distant installation, operationally 
® part of Camp Pendleton, is the Marine 
Corps Tratning Center located at the desert 
community of Twentynine Palms, Calif. 

Here, with an area of 450 square miles of 
desert and mountain in which to operate, 
Marine artillerymen and pilots practice their 
military spectaities with maximum freedom 
of operation. 

Also based at Camp Pendleton are units of 
the Fieet Marine Force, Pacific. Under the 
command of Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Earnshaw, 
force troops consists of engineer, recon- 
naissance, feld and AAA artillery, communi- 
cations, amphibian tractor and combat serv- 
ice units. è 

In addition to conducting certain of their 
training on the base, force troops also utilize 
the facilities of the desert base at Twenty- 
nine Palms. 

A large naval hospital furnishes medical 
support for units in the Camp Pendleton 
area, and during the Korean confilct cared for 
wounded returning from overseas. 

Today—as for the past 12 years—Camp 
Pendleton stands rendy to furnish combat- 
ready Marines for instant and effective duty 
wherever they may be needed. 


Wisconsin Plan of River Development and 
Flood Control by Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress and many Con- 
gresses before have engaged in con- 
troversy as to the use of public funds 
for the development of rivers and flood- 
control projects, Billions of dollars have 
been expended out of the Public Treas- 
ury for this purpose. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Wisconsin plan of 
river development and flood control is 
the answer to that problem. Since 1907, 
private enterprise by and under the di- 
rection of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin developed power and 
flood-control projects without using 1 
cent of the taxpayers’ money for that 
purpose. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a news release issued by 
the Wisconsin Electric Power Co., of 
Racine, Wis., on this subject: 
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RIVER AND Power DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT 
Cost TO TAXPAYERS 


The Wisconsin plan of river development 
and flood control was recommended Monday 
as a national pattern for consideration by 
the Federal Government. Grover O. Neff, 
Madison, spokesman for the Wisconsin Util- 
ities Association, of which Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co. is a member, told members 
of the task force on water resources and 
power, meeting in New York City, that the 
Wisconsin plan, if used generally through 
the United States, would result in greatly 
reduced expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and materially increased tax Income 
to all governmental bodies. Neff is president 
of the Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

“Through the foresight and activities of its 
citizens and their representatives in the 
State legislature, Wisconsin has had for many 
years a private enterprise program which has 
caused the orderly development of its natural 
resources and electric service for its citi- 
zens," Neff said. “For nearly 50 years, our 
river basins have been successfully devel- 
oped and controlled. Under this Wisconsin 
plan, river flow is regulated, power dams 
are constructed, trees are planted in a re- 
forestation program, and recreational facile 
ities are developed. 

“All this has been financed through in- 
vestments of the savings of its people and 
not by governmental subsidies collected by 
taxes,” Neff declared. “The Wisconsin plan 
has demonstrated its merit in developing 
and regulating water resources; it can be 
successfully applied in other States.” 

Recalling the first State charter of its 
type granted in 1907 to the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Improvement Co. for development of the 
Wisconsin River, Neff told of the creation of 
water storage reservoirs and other develop- 
ments on the river, all done under supervis- 
fon of the Public Service Commission. 
Twenty-one storage reservoirs regulate the 
river, and 26 hydroelectric plants supply 
electric power to citizens and industry of 
the area. A total of 650,000 horsepower is 
now producing energy from the modest po- 
tential capacity of the State’s rivers and 
streams. 

A method of development similar to the 
Wisconsin plan could serve as a pattern for 
the Nation, Neff said. This Wisconsin pro- 
gram has produced a political climate in 
which it was possible to develop the Wis- - 
consin River until it has been called the 
“hardest working river in the Nation.” It 
is estimated that water powerplants in Wis- 
consin annually pay about $2 million in real 
estate and ad valorem taxes to the State 
and its municipalities, and more than 65 
million in State and Federal income taxes. 

Well-managed water resources are respon- 
sible for a large part of the annual influx 
of tourists into Wisconsin, Neff declared. 
He said that the State ranked second in 
the Nation for the number of fishing 
licenses issued in 1953 (over 1 million), and 
first in the number of out-of-State licenses 
issued (about 300,000). 

Reforestation is carried on by all major 
electric companies in Wisconsin who operate 
hydroelectric plants and have incidental 
land for planting, Neff told the committee. 
He told of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., a non= 
profit organization of 5 power companies 
and 12 Wisconsin paper mills, which has dis- 
tributed or planted 9 million trees for re- 
forestation- and has management plans for 
120,000 acres of woodlands owned by private 
individuals. The plans include insect- and 
disease-control study, workshops for high- 
school students, technical and lay organiza- 
tions, and a summer school for teachers. 

Speaking of clectric-power development in 
Wisconsin, Neff reported that private utili- 
tles had added to their steam-electric gen- 
erator capacity at a rate of increase that 
was higher than that of the electric utilities 
in the United States as a whole. Under the 
Wisconsin plan, there has been complete co- 
operation between all major utilities in the 
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State for many years. New generating ca- 
pacity is scheduled on a group basis and 
maintenance schedules are planned by com- 
mittee action. 

The private utilities of Wisconsin have 
cooperated whenever possible with REA co- 
operatives, he said. They have willingly 
supplied them wholesale power at reason- 
able rates and have entered into joint activi- 
ties with them on many occasions, 

“The Wisconsin plan has succeeded be- 
cause the State laws and business climate 
have allowed private enterprise to develop 
and flourish under fair rules and adequate 
local regulations,” Neff concluded. “I be- 
lieve the Wisconsin plan, if used generally 
throughout the United States, would result 
in greatly reduced expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government and materially increased 
tax income to all governmental bodies. Fur- 
thermore, the Wisconsin plan encourages the 
free-enterprise development of many projects 
that some have argued could only be done 
by Government. The plan is worthy of 
careful study.” 


Declaration of Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
thousands of words printed and spoken 
over the past weekend, none has more 
significance than those contained in the 
editorial published on July 3 by the 
Belleville (Il.) Daily Advocate, a news- 
paper published in the district I repre- 
sent here. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include the text of this edito- 
rial, because I firmly believe the writer 
has caught the spirit of timelessness of 
this great document: 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE Has NEW 

MEANING AFTER 178 YEARS 

Tomorrow we observe the 178th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Among succinct statements of liberty- 
loving men asserting their determination to 
preserve God-given rights it has no equal in 
history. 

It sums up all that King John's barons 
in Magna Carta at swords point enunciated 
for that capricious prince and made him 
agree to in writing and goes further in that 
it gives life to and extends the principles 
of unalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness to all men. 

The Declaration of Independence is more 
than a superb bit of literature, although it 
could stand on that merit alone. It is a 
statement of principles which ‘has chilled 
the blood of would-be tyrants and given 
otherwise weak and obscure men the cour- 
age to face apparently insuperable odds and 
fud victory. 

It is significant too that the authors of the 
Declaration of Independence placed their 
reliance in God and not merely in human 
strength. 

In our times we are witnessing the spread 
of a new and terrible despotism in tho 
world; a despotism in far too many places 
triumphant because men fear to oppose it. 
The men who wrote our Declaration of In- 
dependence had quite as much to fear, knew 
all the hazards, but placed reliance in the 
strength of their principles. 
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True, it took a long war to give validity 
to the Declaration of Independence and make 
it more than a scrap of parchment. That 
was a war in which the odds were far too 
often against us and one which, as in our 
times of trouble, saw some faint hearts fal- 
ter. But faith and courage of the majority 
achieved the end sought. 

Every nation in the world today which is 
ground under the heel of the police stafe, 
could find new hope and faith and courage 
in the Declaration of Independence. So 
many things, for instance, stated in the pre- 
amble apply with the same force as if they 
had been stated today. 

For instance this passage: 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object, evidence a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment and to provide new guards for their 
future security.” 

How many nations in the world today, to 
which communism has extended its ruthless 
materialism, could say the same with equal 
truth. 


As great powers go we are among the 
youngest, as well as the most prosperous, 
and perhaps it is fitting that we should bear 
the bulk of the burden in defense of liberty. 

But we need to revert to those principles 
by which our ancestors were moved when 
they wrote the Declaration of Independence 
and to bear in mind that it is our greatest 
heritage, one which we are privileged to 
share with all the world, or those parts of the 
world wise enough to find it acceptable. 

Whether the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence survive, how- 
ever, Is a matter only our faith and courage 
can determine. 


The National Air Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, of course, South Carolina would 
have been pleased had it been selected 
as the site of the National Air Academy, 
but I must commend and compliment 
the committee and Secretary Talbott 
for the splendid selection of Colorado. 
Springs. Colorado is one of the most 
beautiful States in the Union, and is 
centrally located, easily accessible from 
all parts of the United States. The cli- 
mate and recreational facilities in that 
immediate area are near perfect for the 
Academy. I congratulate the people of 
Colorado on being selected for the 
location of our National Air Academy. 
Also, Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratu- 
late Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, Gen. 
Carl A. Spaatz, Gen. Charles A. Lind- 
burgh, Dr. V. M. Hancher, Mr. Merrill 
C. Meigs, and Secretary Talbott. They 
had a difficult assignment, They per- 
formed this job well and deserve the 
cemmendation of the American people, 


July 12 
Exploitation at Home and Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, published on 
July 7, and signed anonymously by a 
Venezuelan, 

I invite the attention of Members to 
this letter and the allegations made 
therein, They appear to be supported 
by factual data published by our own 
Department of Commerce, 

If these facts, and their analysis, are 
accurate then I believe the Congress 
should investigate, and I believe the 
administration should investigate, It 
would appear that the oil interests are 
exploiting the people of Venezuela in 
order to be able to sell to American 
consumers a cheap product, In so doing 
they are not only exploiting Venezu- 
elans—and earning the United States all 
the ill-will that comes from dollar di- 
plomacy—they are also exploiting be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand West 
Virginia coal miners who suffer from in- 
voluntary unemployment because they 
cannot compete with the cheap residual 
fuel oil. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

POVERTY AND COMMUNISM 

Your editorial, Poverty and Communism, 
concerning Latin America, was much to the 
point and well informed. For this very rea- 
son, it was all the more regretful that you 
should have mentioned the oil com los 
in Venezuela as a good model of “enlight- 
ened policies by American firms” in their 
dealings with Latin America. Everyone who 
knows the facts is well aware that these 
companies represent the apex of exploitative 
investment. No other American firms work- 
ing south of Rio Grande has ever found such 
bonanza. 

To show the exceptional position of the 
oil companies, it seems sufficient to mention 
the exorbitant earnings they amass while 
exhausting Venezuelas nonrenewable re- 
source. The figures come from a recent pub- 
lication by the Department of Commerce, 
Direct Private Foreign Investments of the 
United States. 

According to the 1950 census, total Invest- 
ments in Latin America, excluding Venezuela, 
amounted to 83,742 million, from which the 
net earning after taxes was $421.7 million, 
or a ratio of 11.2 percent. 

In Venezuela the oi! companies with an 
investment of $857.1 million got a net carn- 
ing after taxes of $219.3 million, or a ratio 
of 25.6 percent. In the same country, other 
American firms earned at the ratio of 9.8 
percent; with an investment of $135.9 mll- 
lion, they earned $13.3 million, 

Brazil and Cuba are the two Latin Ameril- 
can Republics that follow Venezuela in 
amounts of United States Investments. Put 
together, the American firms in these coun- 
tries have §1,286.6 million, which is almost 
one-third more than the investments in 
Venezuela. But the net earnings after taxes 
made by these much larger investments were 
almost one-third smaller; the American firms 
in Brazil and Cuba earned $163.4 million, 
or n ratio of 12.7 percent. 

The of! companies depleting Venezuela's 
stored sunlight got higher earnings at a 
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Batio of (a) 2.6 times the ratio of other Amer - 
fean firms in Venezuela; (b) 22 times the 
ratio of all Latin American investments, ex- 
cluding Venezuela; (c) 2 times the ratio of 
all American investments in Brazil and Cuba, 

Furthermore, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that not all the earnings made through 
the exploitation of Venezuelan oll is shown 
iu these accounts. The companies try quite 
successfully to cover up the black gold they 
fre mining, Close to the shores of Venezuela, 
in the Netherlands, West Indies, they have 
their larger refining installations. With an 
investment of 8296 million they got, in 1 
year, 6103.5 million in net earnings after 
taxes. For distribution of the products, 
fleeta of tankers are held by subsidiaries, 
mainly under the flug of Panama. 

The incredible deficit shown in Venezuela’s 
batance of trade is still on the increase: this 
is what we have to pay for being helped by 
the oil companies in disposing of our liquid 
Tuel, so much in demand in the mechanized 
World of today. Our sister republics may 
wish for themselves our good fortune of 
having such riches of stored sunlight, but 
they know better than to envy the way we 
ure defrauded of our wealth. 

Tam certain you did not know these facts 
When you thought weil advised to confront 
the American investors in Latin America 
with what the oil companies were doing in 
Venezuela. You were turning back the clock, 
The latter are the ones who should learn 
from the former how to content themselves 
with a reasonable profit when the public in- 
terest of a country is at stake. In Venezuela, 
Oll deposits are public property; they belong 
to the Venezuelan people. With that 
Wwealth—their principal wealth—they hope 
to raise their very low standard of living, to 
eradicate their illiteracy, and to improve 
their poor health. 

VENEZULEAN. 

WASHINGTON. 


Why I Believe in the American Way 
of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following poem 
entitled "Why I Believe in the American 
Way of Life,” which was written by my 
Constituent, Miss Shirley McDaniel, who 
re a high-school student at Sheffield, 

a.: 


Wiry I BELIEVE IN THE AMERICAN WAY or LIFE 
The right to walk down the street 
Without a trace of fear, 
The right to laugh at what I please 
And then to shed a tear, 
The right to lie by a stream 
And whittle with a knife, 
That's why I believe in 
The American way of life. 


To go to the drugstore after school 
To get a bit to eat, 
Play a joke on my pal 
That sweeps him off his feet, 
To sing, to dance, to Jaugh, and play 
Without a bit of strife, 
t's why I belleve in 
The American way of life. 
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I love to sit and watch and dream 
Of the rainbows over the hills. 
I love to plant and watch them grow, 
The golden daffodils. 
I love to hear the bluebird sing 
As if she loved her life. 
That's why I believe in 
The American way of life. 


The chance to be poor and then be rich 
If one will only try, 
The chance to become a president 
Or reach any goal so high, 
The chance to become a President 
And take her for your wite, 
That's why I belleve in 
The American way of life. 


To be able to worship my God on high 
In the church of my choice, 

To be able to sing of His loving grace 
With my weak, untuned voice, 

To be able to thank Him for everything 
That He has done for me, 

To read the Bible when I want 
And hope for eternity. 


The right, the chance, to do all this 
With love and not strife 

Are the reasons why I believe in 
The American way of life, 


—Shirley Elaine McDaniet. 


Well-Deserved Tribute to Former Con- 
gressman Maurice H. Thatcher, Only 
Surviving Member Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my predecessors in Congress from the 
Louisville, Ky., District was Hon. Maurice 
H. Thatcher, 1923-33. Upon the formal 
presentation and dedication—on March 
31 last—of the memorial monument to 
Gen. George W. Goethals, chairman and 
Chief Engineer, of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission from 1907 to 1914, during 
the construction period of the Panama 
Canal, Mr. Thatcher took part in the 
formal program at Balboa, Canal Zone. 
The Commission had charge of the work 
of building the canal. 

Mr. Thatcher is the only surviving 
member of the Commission, and during 
the years 1910-13, he served as such 
commissioner and also as head of the 
Department of Civil Administration— 
Governor—of the Canal Zone. He and 
Mrs, Thatcher were in attendance on the 
indicated occasion as guests of the Canal 
Zone Government. 

In his Isthmian post, Mr. Thatcher 
discharged his duties with efficiency and 
fidelity and did much to build up good 
relationships between the United States 
and the Canal Zone with the Govern- 
ment and people of the Panamanian Re- 
public. On their recent visit to the 
isthmus—following a lapse of more than 
21 years since their visit in January 
1933, while he was yet in Congress—both 
were received in the Canal Zone and 
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Panama with the greatest welcome and 
esteem. There were a number of old- 
timers in similar attendance at the dedi- 
cation exercises—men and women who 
had been employed or lived on the 
isthmus during the canal-construction 
era. 

As the sole surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, Mr. 
Thatcher constituted an important link 
with the construction period; and after- 
wards, during his five terms in Congress, 
and subsequently, he has done much for 
the benefit of his fellow old-timers in 
helping to bring about legislation for 
annuities and benefits in their behalf, 
and related matters. Socially, also, he 
and Mrs, Thatcher, in the years of their 
Isthmian life, were widely known for 
their fine hospitality, and their attrac- 
tive resident in the Canal Zone, at An- 
con, was indeed a tropical Kentucky 
home, In the course of his remarks— 
which were warmly received by the large 
open-air assembly at the dedication ex- 
ercises mentioned, he took occasion to 
express high praise of all the builders 
of the great Isthmian ocean link—from 
the highest to the least, and from the 
least to the highest—declaring that dur- 
ing the construction period of the canal, 
the recording angel must have worked 
overtime in noting the outstanding serv- 
ices of all those who had been thus en- 
gaged. In the course of his remarks he 
presented awards to the two winners of 
the contests, in the senior high schools 
and the junior high schools of the Canal 


Zone, for the best essays on the life of 


General Goethals. Two student girls 
were the successful contestants, respec- 
tively Miss Mary Abele in the first cate- 
gory, and Miss Carolina E. Zirkman in 
the second. Each prize was a $25 United 
States savings bond. 

Under leave accorded me, I am includ- 
ing as a part of these remarks news 
stories which appeared in the Star and 
Herald of Panama City, during the in- 
dictated celebration, as follows: 

From the Panama City Star and Herald of 
March 30, 1954] 
THATCHER MAINTAINS INTENSE PERSONAL 
INTEREST IN CANAL 


Although his direct connections with the 
Panama Canal were severed over 40 years 
ago, Maurice H. Thatcher, member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission from 1910 to 
1913, has maintained his intense personal 
interest In Isthmian affairs throughout these 

ears, 

i He and Mrs. Thatcher, who now live in 
Washington, D. C., will arrive by plane Tues- 
day afternoon to participate in the Goethals 
Memorial dedication ceremonies this week. 
Mr. Thatcher is the only surviving member 
of the group of men on whose shoulders 
rested the responsibility for the successful 
completion of the Panama Canal. 

Although he was born in Chicago, Mr. 
Thatcher is known as a Kentuckian. He 
grew up in Kentucky and was practicing law 
in Louisville when he was appointed to the 
Isthmian Canal Commission after his fellow 
Kentuckian, Jo. C. S. Blackburn, resigned in 
1910. He became a member of the I. O. G. 
April 12, 1910, and served until his resigna- 
tion August 8, 1913, during which time he 
was head of Civil Administration in the 
Canal Zone. 

Mr. Thatcher served 10 years from 1923 
to 1933 in the United States House of Repre- 
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sentatives from the Fifth Kentucky District. 
During his service in Congress he devoted his 
interests chiefly to welfare, public parks, and 
highways, Pan American and Panama Canal 
affairs, and to the promotion of domestic and 
foreign alrmall service. 

His congressional service is best known 
on the Isthmus as author of the legislation 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama, and 
for the construction of the ferry facilities 
and highway which provide the direct traffic 
link between the city of Panama and the in- 
terior of the Republic. The highway and 
ferry were named in his honor when com- 
pleted. 

The construction of Thatcher Highway and 
ferry was one of the major public improve- 
ments made in the Canal Zone during the 
1930's. When Congressman and Mrs. 
Thatcher visited the Isthmus early in 1933 
he was given a warm official welcome by the 
Republic of Panama, 

The City Council of Arraijan voted to give 
him a plot of ground in that picturesque vil- 
lage as a token of their appreciation for the 
highway through the town, in addition, a 
epecial tour to the interior was arranged in 
his honor by various Panama organizations. 
Official and civic organizations participating 
included the Junta Central de Caminos: 
Panama Automobile Club, Rotary Club, and 
the Panama Federation of Highway Educa- 
tion. 

High officials invited to attend the public 
demonstration for the Congressman included 
President Harmodio Arias and his cabinet, 
and Governor Julian L. Schley and many 
Canal officials, 

Mr. Thatcher's personal interest in Isth- 
mian affairs has continued since his con- 
gressional service. He was one of the prin- 
cipal supporters of the so-called "Old Timers” 
legislation which provides for an annuity for 
civilian employees who served during the 
Canal construction period. He was also the 
attorney in the test case in which the court 
of claims ruled that the annuities were not 
subject to income tax, 

Mr. Thatcher is a prolific writer and has 
been a frequent contributor to newspapers 
and other publications. He is particularly 
well known for his poetry, much of which 
deals with the canal and the people who built 
It or operate it. Many of his poems and other 
contributions have been published locally. 

The former member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission has been the recipient of high 
honors from many Latin American nations 
because of his friendship and Interest in 
their progress. Among the honors which 
Lave been accorded him is the Vasco Nuñez 
de Balboa medal In the rank of Comendador 
from the Republic of Panama, and decora- 
tions from both Venezuela and Ecuador. 


— 


[From the Panama City Star and Herald of 
April 2, 1954] 

TOWNSMEN AT ARRAIJAN Honor M. H. 
‘THATCHER—Formmn ICC MEMBER AND CON- 
GRESSMAN Visits STAR-HERALD PLANT 
The Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher, for- 

mer member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 

sion now visiting here in connection with 
the Goethals memorial ceremonies, was hon- 
ored yesterday by the people of the town of 

Arraijan on the Canal Zone border at the 

terminal of Thatcher Highway. 

It was the second time that Mr. Thatcher 
had been so honored by the people of that 
Panamanian town who on a previous visit 
had similarly welcomed him and set aside a 
lot within the town's limits as their recogni- 
tion for the many benefits they had received 
from Mr. Thatcher's efforts while a Member 
of the United States Congress. 

Upon returning from his visit to Arraijan, 
where he was accompanied by his wife, Mr. 
Thatcher called at the Star and Herald offices 
where he was received by members of the 
Management and editorial staff of this paper, 
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with which the canal oldtimer and former 
Congreesman maintained close and very cor- 
dial relations during the time of his service 
here, which were continued uninterruptedly 
after his retirement from Isthmian activities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher were shown around 
the Star and Herald's plant and expressed 
themselves as deeply impressed with the 
progress and development noted since their 
last visit. 


La Estrella de Panama—the Spanish 
language counterpart of the Star and 
Herald—on April 1, 1954, carried an edi- 
torial which paid high tribute to Mr. 
Thatcher; and its English translation 
as it appeared on the following day in 
the Star and Herald—follows: 

REUNION OF OLD FRIENDS 


In a recent editorial, we discussed the vig- 
orous and extraordinary personality of Col. 
George W. Goethals, who directed the con- 
struction of the interoceanic canal in Pana- 
ma and was chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. In it we set forth the achieve- 
ment of this man of superlative genius and 
will, to whose memory a monument has been 
erected in the Canal Zone. 

Today we want to convey a heartfelt preet- 
ing to the hundreds of former officiala and 
employees of the canal, who left our shores 
many years ago to scatter In their own coun- 
try and who just a few days ago met again 
under Panamanian skies to pay their tribute 


of homage to the builder of the Interoceanic 


canal. 

Linked to the canal enterprise for a long 
time through various offices, jobs, and posi- 
tions, they left our shores, thinking perhaps 
that theirs would be a permanent absence. 
Yet, let the unforgettable name of Col. 
George W. Goethals—eo closely linked to their 
memorics—be invoked for the tribute it so 
justly deserved, and here we have again on 
Panamanian soll many men whose labor over 
the years wrote a large portion of the history 
of the canal. 

Among them ls Maurice H. Thatcher, who 
headed the Department of Civil Adminis- 
tration in the early canal days. He has re- 
turned to Panama, where he is remembered 
and loved, to clasp friendly hands and to 
receive spontaneous expressions of affection, 
which bespeak clearly that our country has 
not forgotten his work as a good neighbor“ 
even in the days when the “good neighbor 
policy" was something unknown. And like 
Mr. Thatcher, there are hundreds of former 
employees of the canal back in Panama to 
whom we convey our most sincere greeting. 

For, having turned the corner of the first 
century ourselves, haying carried in our pages 
the account of the great canal enterprise, 
from the first attempt to its successful 
culmination, there have appeared in our 
columns the names of Americans who have 
returned to our country to reminisce over 
times gone by and to find out for them- 
selves how friendships formed years ago 
are still in bloom, 

May their return to Panama be a pleasant 
experience for these canal old timers, many 
of whom we are proud to call our friends. 
That ts our sincere wish. And may they 
feel that, despite time and the great ma- 
terial changes that they have found, Pana- 
manians have kept faith with them. For all 
of them—whose names are too numerous to 
mention, but which are ever in our mind— 
our cordial greeting and the expression of 
our lasting affection. 


The Star and Herald, by the way, has 
a lineage of 105 years, dating back to 
something like 1849 when the construc- 
tion of the Panama Railroad across the 
isthmus was begun. It is an outstand- 
ing daily newspaper of Central America, 
and its editorial policy, through the 
years, has done much to promote good 
relations between Panama and the 
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United States. It has long been an ef- 
fective antagonist of communism and 
has vigorously opposed its infiltration 
into Latin American countries. 

In addition, I include an article which 
appeared in the Panama Canal Review, 
the official organ of the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, dated April 2, 1954, with refer- 
ence to Mr. Thatcher's participation in 
the Balboa ceremonies already men- 
tioned: 

Attending the Goethals Memorial dedica- 
tion ceremonies this week is one of the cen- 
tral figures of the canal construction period 
and one of the most enthusiastic alumni of 
the canal organization. 

He is Maurice H. Thatcher, member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission from 1910 
to 1913 and head of the civil administra- 
tion in the Canal Zone during that period. 

Mr. Thatcher is as well known and famous 
in Panama as in the Canal Zone as Thatcher 
Highway and Ferry, the link to the interior 
of the Republic, is named in his honor, He 
was author of the legislation authorizing 
the highway and ferry. 

He has followed news of the isthmus with 
intense interest since leaving the Canal 
Zone over 40 years ago to return to his native 
State of Kentucky and become United 
States Representative from. the Fifth Con- 
gressional District. His lively interest in 
isthmian affairs was recently demonstrated 
when he participated in the formal opening 
of the “50 Years of Friendship” exhibit in 
the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Thatcher, the only living member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, has made 
his home in Washington, D. C., for many 
years. He is a poet of note and has written 
many poems relating to the Panama Canal 
and the men and women who work for it, 


In this general connection it should 
be noted, also, that in Congress Mr. 
Thatcher brought about enactment of 
the legislation establishing the Gorgas 
Memorial Lahoratory in the city of 
Panama, and maintained and operated 
by Federal funds. The laboratory is 
doing splendid humanitarian service 
in research work, with respect to yellow 
fever, malaria, and the many other dis- 
eases of the tropics—both human and 
veterinary. Its fame is worldwide. 
Mr. Thatcher, following his retirement 
from Congress, became vice president 
and general counsel of the Gorgas Me- 
morial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine, which has supervi- 
sion of the laboratory. These services— 
invaluable in character—he renders 
without compensation, and purely as a 
contribution to Isthmian and interna- 
tional welfare. 

Then I would add an editorial article 
which appeared in the Jeffersonian, pub- 
lished in my congressional district, at 
Jeffersontown, in Jefferson County, Ky., 
on May 28, 1954; and of which Mr. Carl 
A. Hummel is editor, and Mr. Thomas N. 
Jones is publisher. It is one of the best 
county newspapers in the entire State. 

CANAL ZONE Honors Former GOVERNOR 

This year, 1954, being the 50th anniversary 
of the independence of Panama, and of the 
acquisition by the United States Government 
of the Canal Zone, celebration rites of these 
historic events are being appropriately ob- 
served. A memorial shaft, to the memory 
of Gen. George W. Goethals, has been erected 
and was dedicated on March 31, in Balhoa 
at the foot of the grounds of the Canal Zone 
Government's Administration Bullding. 
Gencral Goethals was chairman and chief 
engineer of the Isthmian Commission, 
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Former Congressman Maurice H. Thatcher, 
from this Kentucky district, was also a 
member of the Commission, as well as Goy- 
er nor of the Canal Zone. The present Canal 
Zone Governor, Gen. John S. Seybold, ex- 
tended to Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher, now re- 
siding in Washington. D, C., a formal invi- 
tation to visit the Isthmus as guests of the 
Canal Zone government. Governor Thatcher 
Was one of the principal participants in the 
Ceremonies dedicating the Goethals me- 
Morial. 

The Thatchers were among other distin- 
Rulshed guests at the dedication to fly from 
Washington to the Pacific side of the Canal 
Zone on March 30, making the nonstop Aight 
of 2.100 miles in 814 hours. Among the 
Other passengers were United States Senator 
ALexanper WILEY, of Wisconsin, and George 
N. Roderick. Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
&nd thelr wives. Governor and Mrs. Seybold, 
With other officials met the plane and wel- 
Comed the guests. 

Ancon, adjacent to the city of Panama, 
Was the first home of the Thatchers follow- 
25 their marriage in Frankfort, Ky., on May 

1910. 

At the dedicatory ceremonies, Mr. Thatch- 
er spoke and awarded prizes to student girls, 
Winners in contests conducted in junior and 
Senior high schools of the Canai Zone for 
essays on the life of General Goethals. 

Following his tenure in the Congress, Mr. 

teher was chosen vice president and 
general counsel of the Gorgas Memorial In- 
stitute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, 
Which supervises the Gorgas Memorial Li- 
brary. Through the years he has rendered 
Constant and valuable gratuitous service 
Telative to the operation and maintenance 
ot the laboratory. 

The ferry across the Canal bears the name 
Of “Thatcher,” as well as the highway across 
the Canal Zone strip, both of which consti- 
tute links in the Inter-American Highway 
System. Many were the courtesies and the 

Onors extended Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher on 
their visit to the Canal Zone, not only by 

e Zone officials but by the general public 
ās well, who turned out en masse to greet 
them and to take part in parades and other 
festive occasions. 

The party returned to Washington from 
the Canal Zone on April 2, in time to attend, 
On the following day, the crowning of a 

tucky girl, Miss Frances Mae Fisher, as 
Queen of the cherry blossom festival. 

During their recent brief stay on the 
isthmus, Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher re- 
delved various courtesies, Thus he was 
Bresented with a scroll-letter of appre- 
Clation by the Panama Canal West In- 

an Employees Association, in appre- 
pation of his effective services in their 

half through the years; and a demon- 
thation was accorded both of them by 
1 inhabitants of the town of Arraijan, 
tiotbe Republic of Panama, in apprecia- 
n of Mr. Thatcher's services in Con- 
Rien? which brought about the enact- 
ent establishing the ferry across the 
Canal at Balboa and the con- 
auction of the connecting highway 
ton the western terminus of the canal 
ade Canal Zone-Panama boundary 
ds The ferry and highway brought 
raleration from complete isolation to Ar- 
ral an and its residents have been grate- 
because of this. In January 1931, 
ot Presented a lot to him as a token 
tion atitude. At the recent demonstra- 
tor ne gave the lot back to the town 
pledge as a children's playground, and 
pla ed a substantial contribution for 
dale ne Ai und equipment. The municipal 
Parque of Arraijan have named the lot 
Thatcher. 
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Iam sure that the many friends of Mr. 
Thatcher—some of them his colleagues 
in this Chamber, yet serving here—and 
Mrs. Thatcher, will join me in extend- 
ing to them heartiest congratulations 
upon these pleasing honors accorded 
them; and in wishing them many more 
years of health, strength, and useful 
endeavors. 

Touching the reference in the Pana- 
ma Canal Review article to poems writ- 
ten by Mr. Thatcher relative to the Pan- 
ama Canal, and the men and women who 
work for it, a conclusion of these re- 
marks may well be made by adding his 
fine tribute, in verse, to these workers, 
first published in the Star and Herald 
in its historic edition in commemoration 
of the 25th anniversary—August 15, 
1939—of the formal opening of the canal 
to world traffic: 


BUILDERS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


(In commemoration of the 25th anniversary 
of the formal opening) 
(By Maurice H. Thatcher) 
There were workers great, and workers 
small— 

As judged by rank—in the enterprise; 
But glory enough there was for all, 

And each was great to seeing eyes. 
Let Fame take care that her Scroll be Just, 

And give to each his meed of pralse,— 
Else, out of the asbes and the dust, 

The Shade of Censure shall upraise. 


A laud for the work of the first gold men 
Who tolled and wrought and strove, amain, 

To dig the ditch. They began it when 
Old Yellow Jack, and the blight and bane 

Of Chagres Fever, took starkest toll. 
They came, enlisted, and ventured all: 

And wrestled death, with body and soul,— 
To linger, these—and those, to fall. 


Another fever filled blood and bone 
Of all, throughout. Its currents run 
Until, within the stretch of the zone, 
The last lone yard of the link was done:— 
A fever, absorbing in the fire 
Which single zeal forever brings; 
A fever which always must inspire 
That strength from which great action 
springs. 
From a boundless field from which to 
choose 
The ablest Uncle Sam could find 
Were here assembled: steam-shovel crews, 
And engineers of ev'ry kind;— 
Designers, trainmen, inventors rare; 
Dredgers, foremen, mechanics skilled; 
Electrical wizards;—and, ev'rywhere, 
The art to do what the blue-prints willed. 


Whate'er the call, whatever the task, 
Each one strove for a single end; 

So fair his service that none could ask 
Better result, or aught amend. 

He reamed the hole, and the bolt sent home; 
He mixed the parts, and filled the form; 

Into cores he pumped the silt and loam; 
And wavered not in sun or storm. 


The dirt he hauled from the deepest cut; 
Reclaimed tidelands in manner vast; 

He “toed” the dams with the huge output 
Of spoil of shovel and slide and blast. 

He dredged the channels in sea and lake. 
And built the bounds of dock and lock; 

Upreared the spillways and each intake,— 
And planted all on the solid rock. 


He lent the sleight of his brain and hand 
To do all things the goal required; 

All things designed, and each thing planned, 
Till naught was left to be desired. 

The strengths of nature—both seen and hid— 
He put in bonds to do his will; 

And today, as then, as they are bid, 
They work the wonders of his skill. 
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For the silver groups—a word or two; 
For those of ev'ry race and soil: 
Theirs were the humbler tasks to do; 
They bore the brunts of periled toll. 
In loyal spirit they labored here, 
Through all the great, eventful days; 
They met all duty devoid of fear, 
And earned their bit of deathless praise, 


And back of all was the Gorgas Squad, 
To hold the bitter plagues at bay; 
With stern Hygela’s miracle rod, 
Swift were the scourges swept away. 
Strange things were done with a sturdy grace, 
Until in Isthmia all was well; 
Death's haunt became an abiding place 
Where the non-immune might safely dwell. 


America’s mood was here maintained; 
All civil functions carried on; 
Orderly government ruled and reigned, 
And codes to fit all needs were drawn; 
And homes were made, and society 
Was much the same as the homeland 
brings; 
Here, men and women and children, free, 
Lived in the midst of mighty things. 


Executives, judges, and Q. M. D.'s; 
Teachers and clerks, firemen, police; 

Nurses and doctors; and more like these, 
Bewrought, each one, his separate plece 

Of the finished whole. Their toils, no less 
Than those of the workers, “skilled” and 

“raw,” 

Were full required for the job'a success: 

All were impelled by the selfsame law. 


The mountains moved, and the waters rose; 
And falth, at last, fulfilled her dream: 
Lake, lock, and channel—the whole world 
knows— 
Attest the worth of a hope supreme! 
The ships now shuttle from shore to shore: 
Up, up, and up—and thence straight on; 
Then three times downward—and on, once 
more— 8 
Into the sunset or the dawn! 


All were as one; and they strove and wrought 
To shape the passage to the Ind. 
In terms of life it was dearly bought; 
In money, cheap. The ranks are thinned 
By time and death; but the deed they did 
Excels all others of like and kind; 
Its strength and virtue cannot be hid: 
It lives—all tongues and lands to bind! 


Unsavory Flavor in Use of Atomic Energy 
Commission To Promote Administra- 
tion’s Power Policy 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I herewith include 
an editorial which appeared in the June 


30, 1954, issue of the Washington Post. 


The editorial entitled “Explaining Power 
Policy,” follows: 

At least some of the furor in the fight over 
more electric power for the TVA area derives 
from the fact that the administration's pol- 
icy has been very poorly explained. The 
President is seeking to use the authority of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to conclude 
a 25-year contract with a private utility 
sindicate to bulld a plant and produce power 
for the TVA area—at a cost to taxpayers esti- 
mated at $90 million more than the cost 
would be if TVA were permitted to furnish 
the power from its own plants, In the cir- 
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cumstances the administration's position is, 
in this newspaper's view, untenable. But a 
better case can be made for a general scru- 
tiny of public power policy than the admin- 
istration has provided. 

There is a respectable argument, for in- 
stance, that in a period of consolidation no 
new major Federal public power projects 
ought to be undertaken or existing projects 
expanded until private utilities are given a 
chance to meet additional power needs on 
reasonable terms. President Eisenhower 
spoke somewhat in this vein during the cam- 
paign. He-emphasized that he was not out 
to destroy TVA. But last year he pointed to 
requests for the expansion of Federal ex- 
penditures in the TVA region as an example 
of what he meant by creeping socialism. 

In this connection a case can be made that 
it ls in the nature of Federal power projects 
to grow outward, taking in more consumers, 
and that a halt has to be made sometime. 
It also can be argued that additional Federal 
expenditures for new TVA plants would 
strain the already unbalanced budget, and 
that these expenditures can be averted by 
aiding private firms to furnish the needed 
power. This is at least a consistent line of 


reasoning, whether or not one agrees with it. 


No one in authority, however, has ex- 
plained the administration position in the 
present instance in specific terms, if, indeed, 
this is the administration position. The 
move is interpreted as an attack on TVA be- 
cause this Interpretation has not been suc- 
cessfully contradicted. Nothing the admin- 
istration can say Is likely to make the round- 
about use of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to conclude a deal for power in which the 
AEC is only remotely interested look any 
more savory. But the administration could 
do a great deal more to obtain understanding 
of the application of its general philosophy 
on power to individual cases. The same sort 
of confusion that has prevailed over TVA is 
building up in the Missouri Valley, where 
local cooperatives have been left in a quan- 
dary as to how to obtain their power over 
the next 25 years. 


Soviet Slave Camps Seethe With Revolt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it Is obvious for all who want to see 
that all is not well behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. What needs to be done is to step 
up our psychological warfare and en- 
courage those behind the Iron Curtain 
to revolt against their masters. 

As part of my remarks, I am including 
a United Press report from Berlin, un- 
der date of July 9, which tells the story 
of a British soldier who has recently 
been released from a slave camp in Si- 
beria. He reported the underground 
anti-Communist movement that is surg- 
ing through the Ukraine has spread to 
Soviet slave labor camps, 

The article follows: 

More TROUBLE IN Parapise—Sovier SLAVE 
Camps SeerHe WiTH REVOLT 

BNN. July 9—A former British soldier 
released by the Russians from a prison camp 
in Siberia reported today the underground 
anti-Communist movement that surged 
through the Ukraine has spread to Soviet 
slave labor camps, 
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William Piddington, a one-time dare-devil 
motorcycle rider, said the movement directed 
by the colorful Stefan Bendera has flared 
in the dread Vorkuta slave camps in Arctic 
Siberia. 

Despite the terror imposed by Russian 
guards at the camps, he said, there Is more 
opposition among prisoners than is gen- 
erally believed in the West. 


RELEASED 


Mr. Piddington and fellow Briton, Eric 
Pleasants, former circus strong man, were 
released by the Russians in Moscow July 
3 after spending a total of 10 years col- 
lectively in Communist prisons. 

They said they met an American author, 
Jack Hurall, in the slave camp deep in the 
Ural Mountains. 

The two men were allowed to talk with 
the newsmen for only a few minutes before 
their train departed for the West early this 
morning. They were scheduled to reach 
London Saturday. 

Mr. Piddington said he joined the anti- 
Communist resistance movement in his camp 
although most of its members were Ukral- 
nians, 

“They are against he Reds.“ he said. “A 
large number of the Russian prisoners are 
also members.” 

Allied intelligence files contain volumi- 
nous reports on the Ukrainian "Bendera" 
underground army which collected its 
weapons from captured German stocks after 
the war and attacked Russian Army units. 

BATTLE 


At one point the anti-Communists fought 
a pitched batle for several days with Polish 
Communist forces sent into the Ukraine to 
flush them out. The Benderas were armed 
with Russian light tanks and were said to 
have nearly defeated the Poles. 

The mysterious leader of the underground 
Movement was said to have set up head- 
quarters in Munich in 1950 when increasing 
Communist pressure forced most of his forces 
to flee west. 

There are documented reports that he has 
continued to send raiding parties behind 
the Iron Curtain to blow up trains and sabo- 
tage the Reds. 

Mr. Piddington, who once rode a motor- 
cycle in the “wall of death,” was arrested 
by Soviet tommy-gunners at Marienborn out- 
side Berlin in 1950 when he tried to smuggle 
himself through the Soviet zone to visit his 
German girl friend. 

British Army sources sald Mr. Pleasants 
Was arrested in Dresden while an East Ger- 
man circus after he entered the East Zone 
illegally to visit a woman. 

Both were sentenced to 25 years imprison- 
ment on charges of spying for the British 
secret police, 


Protecting the Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week the House agreed to the 
Senate amendment to H. R. 7125 and 
sent the bill to the President for signa- 
ture. There was little ballyhoo about 
it. The radio, press, and television gave 
it little play. 

H. R. 7125 deals with pesticides—not 
® very interesting subject even though 
it is used or affected by nearly every- 
body. The primary purpose of the bill 
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is to protect the public health. It 
reaches that end by providing that no 
pesticide may be placed on the market 
until a tolerance for the product has 
been established by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Under existing laws, a tolerance need 
not be established before the product is 
placed on the market. This is evidenced 
by the fact that only 1 tolerance has 
been established even though there are 
about 40,000 different pesticides on the 
market. 

In other words, no one knew how dan- 
gerous those which did not have a toler- 
ance were to the public health. 

Under H. R. 7125 we would know and 
the consumer would be assured that he 
was not being poisoned unknowingly. 

As for the farmer, he will be able to 
use the pesticide on his product with- 
out the fear of having his year’s work 
confiscated as being adulterated or dele- 
terious and injurious to public health 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Records show that entire crops have 
been confiscated because the chemical 
residue was too great. 

Industry will be able to assure the 
farmers that if they use their product 
according to the directions it will greatly 
eliminate the losses due to pests. ‘These 
losses are estimated at over a billion 
dollars a year. 

Besides requiring that a tolerance be 
established prior to marketing, the bill 
sets up a workable procedure in estab- 
lishing a tolerance. Under the present l 
law, lengthy public hearings must be 
held and too often they have become so Í 
long and drawn out that they are not 
workable. This is borne out by the fact 
that despite 2 years of hearings, costing 
millions of dollars, only 1 tolerance was | 
established. | 

The Select Committee To Investigate 
the Use of New Chemical Additives in 
Foods, Drugs, Cosmetics, and Pesticides, | 
of which I was a member, found during 
the 8lst and 82d Congresses that legis- 
lation along this line was sorely needed. 
As a medical doctor, I was a little dis- 
turbed with what I learned and was de- 
termined that legislation should be in- 
troduced to plug the leak in our public 
health laws. 

I am most happy that Congress has 
passed this legislation and am quite con- | 
3 the President will soon sign it into 

W. 


The Future of Soviet (and United States) | 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an unusually strong editorial 
of condemnation appearing in the Bos- 
ton Post of July 9, 1954. This editorial 
is all the more unusual and significant 
when it is borne in mind that the Bos- 
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ton Post vigorously supported General 
Eisenhower in 1952. 

The support of the Republican candi- 
date for President was made under new 
ownership of this great newspaper of 
Metropolitan Boston which has always 
been refreshingly Democratic in the po- 
litical feld. I hope this newspaper will 
return solidly to the political family of 
the Democratic Party, of which political 
family the Boston Post has been a 
Potent member for many years, 

The editorial follows: 

Tae Furuxe or Sovrer (AND UNITED STATES) 
FOREIGN Poier 
(By John Fox) 

The late Senator Taft was deeply hurt 
Curing the weeks immediately preceding the 
Republican Convention in 1952 and during 
those following it. The reason was the free- 
ly made allegations ‘by some of the sup- 
Porters of then General Eisenhower, his prin- 
Ctpal opponent for nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States, that Taft had 
tried to “steal” the votes of the Texas and 
Louisiana delegations to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. Charges of dishonesty 
and corruption by Taft were freely bandied 
about, aud there is no-doubt that they were 
a major factor in Tafts defeat. Although 
Such charges seem cheap and tawdry now, 
the emotional and intellecual shock suffered 
by the late Senator because of them was 
80 great as to have affected his physical well- 

ing, Some of his closest friends today lay 
his death to the physical debility that re- 
Sulted from that shock. 

Senator Taft badly needed a rest of soul, 
mind. and body, so immediately following 


e convention he went to Murray Bay, Que- . 


+ for a rest. While there he remained 
Silent, His friends, however, were angry, 
Itter. and resentful. The passage of weeks 
did not at all lessen those emotions, but, 
©n the contrary, seemed to increase their 
intensity. All over the Nation friends of 
nator Taft were outspoken in laying the 
lame for what they called unethical and 
dirty tactics on some of General Eisenhower's 
Campaign associates. Those associates com- 
Prise some of the peuple closest to President 
Eisenhower today. 

The late Senator Taft's friends include 
Some of the most influential and important 
People in the United States. Among them 
u United States Senators and Representa- 

ves and State governors. Among them 
b important people in nonpolitical life, 

ankers, industrial leaders, prominent and 
ted lawyers, and publishers of powerful 

Wspapers. 

1 Although Senator Taft had made no pub- 
ment ton of it, those closest to him knew 
his t he had placed a letter in the hands of 
wh, old friend, Senator CARLSON, of Kansas, 
ei O was one of General Eisenhower's prin- 
tet supporters, and whom Senator Taft 
a sted, The letter, from its context, 
amped Taft as a great man, greater even 
a5 he Is now remembered. It contained 
G Ofer to cooperate in the efforts to elect 
eneral Eisenhower President. 

lon shite Senator Cancson’s best efforts, that 
ab Was never answered. It was not even 
atra Owledged by General Eisenhower's top 
Ween eista until Monday of the Labor Day 
p kend, 1952, by which time Eisenhower s 
the ts had deteriorated so that he was on 
short end of 9 to 5 odds. Acknowledg- 
Was g Of the letter, which acknowledgment 
tele Stimulated by desperation, was made by 

Phone, and its terms were accepted. 
the © letter simply requested in effect that 
be ee of decency be observed, that there 
ay O vindictiveness directed against Taft's 
that t and, as was just and honorable, 
Carrie n® Supporters of Senator Taft, who had 
d on during 20 lean years, be consulted 
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in the matter of high ranking administration 
appointments. 

Whether the promises that were made to 
Senator Taft were ever kept is another story. 
We are concerned with the people whom Sen- 
ator Taft's friends blamed for his defeat, 
and whom some blame for his death. Some 
of those people are still among the closest 
advisers to the President. There is con- 
siderable evidence to support the conclusion 
that either from a mistaken sense of what 
constitutes good politics, an incredible ig- 
norance of the true nature of communism, 
or because of an actual feeling of softness 
toward the Communists, they are responsible 
through bad advice to the President for the 
appalling serles of diplomatic defeats and 
military disasters which have overtaken the 
Nation during the relatively short term of 
President Elsenhower. 

It is no secret at all but a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the late Senator Taft's 
friends hate thelr old enemies more than 
ever. 


Stormy Events in Guatemala New Mie- 
stone for Peurifoy 
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HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, not only South Carolinians, but 
Americans everywhere, are proud of the 
service John E. Peurifoy is rendering to 
our Nation. His excellent work in the 
State Department in Greece and in 
Guatemala is of benefit to the entire free 
world. Jack Peurifoy’s South Carolina 
forefathers were great patriots who 
served their State well. Jack is more 
than living up to his family tradition of 
public service. The main thing that I 
personally admire about Peurifoy is that 
he has a practical, commonsense, realis- 
tic approach to the problems of the 
world. When people abroad come in 
contact with Jack Peurifoy they see a 
true representative of the opportunity 
system that is America's. 

The following article is taken from the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent and ap- 
peared in many newspapers throughout 
America: 

STORMY EVENTS IN GUATEMALA New MILE- 
STONE FOR PEURIFOY 
(By Jack Rutledge) 

GUATEMALA, July 4—An American ambas- 
sador seldom carries a gun. f 

Toward dawn on a hot morning last week, 
however, therè was a lumpy bulge beneath 
the coat worn by John Emil Peurifoy, United 
States Ambassador to Guatemala. When he 
crossed his arms, his fingers touched the 
edge of the shoulder holster. 

He was unshaven and red-eyed from lack 
of sleep. His tropical whites were wilted 
and drooping. He had been working with- 
out a break for days. 

It was nearly 5 a. m. 

Since early evening, Peurifoy had been in 
a private home in Guatemala City, talking 
with two Guatemalan colonels. The revo- 
lution had unseated the Communist-influ- 
enced government, and an anti-Communist 
regime of army officers apparently would soon 
take its place. But which officers? That was 
not settled yet. 
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Suddenly footsteps sounded in the hall- 
way outside. 

Three more officers strode into the room. 
One announced the formation of still an- 
other regime, with himself as president. 

Peurlfoy leaned back in his chair and 
crossed his arms, His aide, a marine in civil- 
lan clothes, edged closer to the Ambassador. 

But there was no shooting. Instead, both 
groups turned to Peurifoy and asked his help 
in reaching an agreement. He knew all 
parties, haying been called to innumerable 
conferences in the action-packed days that 
led up to this climax. 

Dipiomatically, Peurifoy recommended the 
Ambassador of El Salvador for this role. 
However. in the talks that followed, he was 
called to play a major part and saw them 
succeed. 

The Guatemala story was a large mile- 
stone in the career of John E. Peurifoy, 
career diplomat. But it was not the firat. 

To go back a bit— 

Peurifoy was born in Walterboro, S. C., 
August 9, 1907. His father was a district 
attorney. One of his uncles was a judge, 
Another uncle was a lawyer. 

There is a story that in one lawsult—hay- 
ing to do with a vanished mule—all three 
Peurifoys were in court at once, as judge, 
prosecutor, and defense attorney. The fam- 
ily doesn't say how the case came out, 

In any event, young John Emil grew up 
in an atmosphere of law and politics, 

The high school annuai for 1926, when he 
was graduated, lists his ambition as “the 
Presidency of the United States.” It de- 
scribes him as the handsomest and most 
sarcastic boy in school. He was generally 
know as “Sonny Boy,” and they still call 
him that when he goes back to Walterboro 
now. 

He was in his second year at West Point 
when his father died. This event, coupled 
with his own ill health, caused him to leave. 

Thereafter, he sold insurance, worked in a 
bank, and had a job with a restaurant chain 
in Oklahoma. But he gravitated, inevitably 
to Washington. 

In 1935, he was running an elevator in the 
Senate office building at $90 a month. 

Not long afterward, he got a job in the 
Treasury Department ($1,620 a year) and 
married a pretty fellow employee, Betty Jane 
Cox, of Oklahoma. On the day the new Mrs. 
Peurifoy rented a house in the suburbs he 
telephoned her, “Hold everything, honey,” 
he said; They just abolished my job.“ 

For several months, he worked in the 
Botanical Gardens on Capitol Hill, washing 
flower pots, shoveling snow, and doing 
manual labor, generally, Then he got a post 
in the Labor Department. 

A month later, he was in the State Depart- 
ment, and there, for nearly 16 years, he has 
been carving out A career. 

At one point, he was Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for personnel and administra- 
tion. Part of this work was as a llaison with 
Congress. He made many friends on the 
Hill. 

Peurifoy is big, dark-haired, square-jawed. 
He has a relaxed, easy manner about him. 
He became popular with both Republican 
and Democratic Congressmen. A Republi- 
can Senator once remarked, Jack Peurifoy is 
the best lobbyist Harry Truman has.” 

During the war years, he held a number of 
key posts, as executive officer of public infor- 
mation, and on the Board of Bconomic War- 
fare. 

Then in 1945, he drew a tough assignment 
which brought him sharply to the attention 
of the top echelon In the State Department, 
He went to San Francisco to arrange for the 
conference out of which the United Nations 
was born. 

Among other things, he had to find 5,600 
hotel rooms, set up global communications, 
arrange for translation services, and not least 
or last, to handle the Russian delegation, 
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One of the stories of these sessions con- 
cerns a party at which Peurlfoy, among 
others, was a guest of the Soviets aboard the 
Russian communications ship, Smolny, in 
San Francisco Bay. 

True to the traditions of his home State, 
Peurlfoy is a moderate bourbon-and- 
branch-water man. But at the party, he 
found himself holding a glass which Russian 
hostesses kept filled to the brim with vodka. 

He met the problem by surreptitiously 
dumping the vodka over the shipside and 
soberly coming up for more. 

A little over a year later, Gen. George C. 
Marshall became Secretary of State. One of 
his first acts was to name Peurlfoy as Acting 
Assistant Secretary for administration. 
There, he performed another difficult assign- 
ment, reorganizing the Department in such 
a way as to establish a clear chain of com- 
mand from top to bottom. 

In 1950, having entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice, Peurifoy was given the rank of Ambas- 
sador and assigned to Greece. 

For that post, he bought his first formal 
clothes. Normally, he dresses with com- 
plete informality. When he looked at him- 
self in the new outfit, he said to his wife: 

“What in the world will I do with these 
if I lose my job?” 

“With your looks,” she replied, “I can al- 
ways hire you out as a butler.“ 

Peurifoy admits he went to Greece with 
some misgivings. The shooting war with 
the Communists on the border had ended 
only a short time before, but the Reds were 
still strong inside the country. Moreover, 
the post carried with it the responsibility 
for administerng European Cooperation Ad- 
ministration operations. 

He started his work there with a frank 
conversation. He told Prmie Minister Soph- 
ocles Venizelos: 

“I think we will get along better if we talk 
man-to-man. If I have anything to say to 
you, I will tell you myself. If any third 
party says I have told him something I 
have not told you about the position of my 
Government, you can ignore it. 

“And by the way, my name is Jack.“ “ 

Commenting later, the Omaha World- 
Herald said: 

“It is a rare pleasure to find an American 
diplomat acting like a plain American.” 

Some years later, and from an unexpected 
quarter, other praise came to Peurlfoy for 
his work in Greece. Roy Cohn, chief coun- 
sel for the subcommittee headed by Senator 
Josera R. McCartuy, was the donor of the 
good words, 

It surprised Peurifoy because, while he was 
still In Washington, he had clashed with 
McCartuy over one of the Senator's initial 
charges against State Department personnel. 

He did not have all clear sailing in Athens, 
hower. : 

He was accused of intervening in an elec- 
tion when he came out frankly for a man 
he thought was the best candidate. And 
he incurred criticism for suggesting changes 
in the election laws of Greece. He left 
Greece in July 1953 with a solid record of 
achievement. He helped the Greeks in their 
struggle with the Communists, induced the 
Government to pass some highly important 
enabling legislation for ECA, ironed out ju- 
riadictional feuds between the several Ameri- 
can organizations then operating in the 
country. 

By this time, a new administration had 
taken over in Washington. 


Peurlfoy, an appointee from the previous 
Democratic government, was first assigned to 
a minor Embassay, His friends in Congress 
from both parties—intervened to get him 
the assignment in Guatemala. He considers 
this a victory, even though he knew he was 
heading into another trouble spot. He went 
there last January 26. 

In one sense, because of the strength of 
the Communists in Guatemala, it was even 
tougher than Greece. 
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Peurifoy soon felt the full blast. 

Where Athens had been friendly, he found 
Guatemala openly hostile to him. Where 
the Greek Government had been sympa- 
thetic, the Guatemalan regime was at the 
least diplomatically frigid. 

Red newspapers began calling him “Perro- 
foy.” The Spanish for dog ts perro. 

One newspaper even threatened his familly 
in an editorial which said, “watch out for 
your wife and sons, or something will happen 
to them.“ The Peurifoys have 2 sons, John 
Clinton, 12, and Daniel Byrd, 8. 

Peurifoy replied, “I don't scare very easily.” 
However, in the last days of the Arbeng 
regime, he began carrying a pistol in a shoul- 
der holster. 

He saw President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
only once during his first 6 months in Guate- 
mala, After the meeting, Peurlfoy remarked, 
“if he isn't a Communist, he'll do until a 
better one comes along.” 

He found the post even more dificult than 
he expected, but he kept calm. His cool, 
easy-going manner won the complete respect 
of the Embassy staff. One of them remarked, 
“He's not at all like a career diplomat. Hell, 
you sort of forget he's the Ambassador. He's 
Just all man.” 

Then the events leading up to the revolu- 
tion began. 

Although the United States stayed in the 
background to avoid charges of intervention, 
leaders of both sides consistently turned to 
Peurifoy for guidance and to act as a contact 
man. ; 

There were innumerable meetings. Peuri- 
foy went without sleep for days. Finally, the 
army officers issued an ultimatum for Arbenz 
to get out. He did, with a final blast at the 
United States. 

The subsequent moliing of various mlj- 
tary Juntas still kept him on the run with 
more night meetings. At the moment, the 
situation appears to have stabilized. 

Peurifoy appears to have gaged accurately 
the end of the Red-tinged regime. Last May, 
while it seemingly was still firmly in control, 
correspondents asked Peurifoy if he thought 
trouble might break out. 

Im not predicting anything,” he said. 
“But I'll tell you one thing: 

“We are making out our Fourth of July 
reception invitations now and we are not 
including the names of any of the present 
administration.” 

At the big annual reception In the Ambas- 
sador’s residence today, there will be many 
new faces among the list of Guatemalan 
officials, 


Area Job Total Drops—Summer Gain 
Unlikely 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, when I 
picked up my hometown newspaper, the 
East St. Louis Journal for June 22, I was 
greeted with a headline: “Area Job Total 
Drops—Summer Gain Unlikely.” I was 
struck by a number of facts related in 
the story, which was based upon an in- 
terview with C. R. Hughes, manager of 
the East St. Louis office of the Ilinois 
State Employment Service. 

Mr. Hughes said that unemployment 
in East St. Louis had climbed to 6,200 
during May, an increase of 700 over the 
level on March 15 of this year. 
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We may recall that March was an- 
nounced by the President as the month 
which would be the key to Federal action 
to relieve the stress of unemployment. 
March came and went, and now in my 
hometown, at least—and I do not think 
we are very much different than any- 
place else—unemployment is almost 13 
percent higher than it was in March. 

The question is, Where is the anti- 
recession program of the administra- 
tion? Those 6,200 unemployed in East 
St. Louis, together with other millions 
of unfortunate would-be wage earners 
throughout the land have been looking 
in vain for such a program, 

The best they have had were state- 
ments, along in mid-March that April 
would be the month to look at, since a 
late Easter would delay the hypodermic 
of the new bonnet trade. Easter has long 
since passed; we are now in summer, and 
still there ís no program; unless we call 
the recent easing of credit a program. 
However, the easiest credit in the world 
is of little value to a man who has no job, 
and a hungry family to feed. 

There was another very pertinent fact 
in Hr. Hughes’ report. He said new job 
opportunities were nonexistent, since all 
local firms had a large backlog of laid- 
off workers with call-back rights. The 
600 or 700 high-school graduates and re- 
turning college students were expected 
by Mr. Hughes to swell the May unem- 
ployment total. 

This analysis has been made by an 
employee of the State of Illinois, where 
the administration is run by the Re- 
publicans, so we can hardly kiss off his 
remarks as the words of a “prophet of 
doom and gloom.” We must accept them 
as proven facts, and we must accept his 
analysis as that of one who knows where- 
of he speaks. 

The reference to the lack of new job 
opportunities is highly significant be- 
cause it points up the utter fallacy of 
the view taken by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who says he is satisfied with a 
“second best” year, and who insists that 
it is not necessary to break records al- 
ways in order to have prospcrity. 

What does a “second best year“ 
which scems to make Mr. Humphrey very 
happy—mean? It means that a num- 
ber of persons who were employed in 
the “best year” are not working. It also 
means that new members of the labor 
force—the 600 to 700 referred to by Mr. 
Hughes in East St. Louis and an esti- 
mated 700,000 each year for the Nation 
as a whole—are denied job opportunities, 

We have heard a very great number of 
words spoken by administration officials, 
Members of the Congress, and others 
about the sacredness of the right to work. 
Of course, these words have always re- 
ferred to legislation designed to break 
the back of organized labor. But what 
about the right to work of these new 
members of the labor force? Is not that 
a sacred right; a sacred right which is 
callously rejected by the smug satisfac- 
tion with a second best year? 

Our national economy must be ex- 
panded by from 3 to 5 percent every year 
if we are to provide jobs for all those 
who want to work; and we must provide 
jobs for them if we are to sell our gross 
national product. Anything less than 
such an expansion will mean that the 
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second best year will be followed by a 
third best, and then a fourth best, and 
the spiral of unemployment will roll 
onward and upward to a point where the 
depression which followed the crash of 
1929 will seem like heavenly prosperity. 

Unless we provide such an expanding 
economy, we must admit and accept fail- 
ure and defeat, not for ourselves but for 
our way of life and for our system of free 
enterprise. This we cannot do, for there 
is another evil system poised and ready 
to take over if we fail. 

I include the article from the East St. 
Louis Journal as a part of my remarks; 
Area Jos TOTAL Deops—Summer GAIN 
UNLIKELY 


East St. Louis area employment has 
dropped, with no probability of an upturn 
during the rest of the summer. 

“The impact of production curtailment in 
the metals industry forced employment in 
the East St. Louls srea down by 75 at the 92 
reporting firms during a 60-day period end- 
ing May 15.“ said C. R. Hughes, manager of 
the East St. Louis office of the Illinois State 
Employment Service. 

Seasonal employment rises in commercial 
fertilizers totaled 200; in the stone-clay-glass 
Industry. 175; in roofing mills, 100; and scat- 
tered gains in other industries, 100. These 
gains, however, failed to offset a drop of 650 
in the metals fields. 

The May employment total for the 92 firms 
reporting was 22.443 or 2.250 less than May 
1953. 

Hughes said job opportunities have de- 
creased materially in the past 60 days and 
unemp!oyment has climbed to 6,200, about 
700 above the March 15 level. New hiring 
will be limited for the next 2 months as most 
major firms have a pool of laid-off workers 
with call-back rights. The 600 or 700 high- 
school graduates and returning college stu- 
dents also will tend to swell the already un- 
employed group. 

According to Hughes, manufacturing em- 
ployment is expected to level off at current 
figures and In general remain stable. Poten- 
tial construction expansion could raise non- 
manufacturing employment to a somewhat 
higher level than anticipated. 

Hughes sald that information provided by 
local employers shows that employment will! 
Continue at a gentle decline during the next 
60-day period. Heavy seasonal layoffs in the 
cCommercial-fertilizer industry, coupled with 
Pessimistic employment forecasts in the met- 
Als industry, preclude the possibility of any 
Overall employment rise in the next 2 months, 
he added. 

Almost every major firm In the area has a 
Pool of laid-off workers with call-back rights, 
&ccording to Hughes. Industrial job open- 
ings for vacation workers practically are non- 
existent this year. 

Hughes said the overall outlook for the 
area is for a leveling off in the downward em- 
Ployment trend, with some degree of stabili- 
zation near present levels by midsummer. 


In Freedom’s Progress Promises Build 
Slowly for Fulfillment 
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HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 


ve to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
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livered by the Honorable Louis C. Cram- 
ton, former Congressman from the State 
of Michigan, principal speaker at 
Howard University’s 86th annual com- 
mencement, June 4, 1954: 


Mr. President, members of the faculty and 
board of trustees, alumni, distinguished 
guests, students, and you who now are grad- 
uating from Howard University. It has given 
me a very deep pleasure to return for these 
few hours to this campus, here to meet a 
number of friends with whom it was at one 
time my privilege to consult concerning the 
development and possibilities of this great 
university. And that pleasure is intensified 
by the abundant evidences of progress I en- 
counter on every hand. The men and women 
here to be given their diplomas may well 
receive them with just pride in the name of 
the great university from which they come. 

And I am greatly honored by the oppor- 
tunity here given me to consider with you 
something of the significance of this event. 
These newest alumni of Howard University 
now contront the future. Ambition, zeal, 
aspirations, determination, courage, self- 
denial, sacrifice, perseverance, native ability, 
these have brought you through the college 
years of training and study to this starting 


point, this commencement for your lifework. 


for the building of your careers, 

What are those careers to be? This present 
moment has been made possible by the long 
past. Your progress has been made possible 
because of the ambition and sacrifice of 
many, even in centuries gone, who have de- 
veloped opportunities of the present in which 
you have been permitted to share. And the 
future calls upon you with your trained 
minds and proven capabilities to give leader- 
ship and influence, to play your part in the 
retention of all present good and to pass it 
on entarged to the many who follow. 

What of the world into whose activities 
and responsibilities you now enter? A Chris- 
tian world. But in that there is a measure 
of satire, Much of the time the world has 
been at war—men marching in every land, 
youth and age—all civilized peoples at war, 
only the savages at peace—all the economy of 
peace shattered by the demands for war— 
the world’s people planning, striving to win 
constantly greater trials of force—men strug- 
gling and dying at times in every clime be- 
tween the poles, in every continent and upon 
every sea—2,000 years since the Prince of 
Peace began to lead the world by His phi- 
losophy of right and service, of peace. In 
these years the world has known no peace, 
has found that right lived by leave of might, 
that service was by millions not by indi- 
viduals. Youth, the coming race, have found 
service was for them under orders as obscure 
units in vast combinations of might. Youth 
may well look out upon such a world with 
queationings. : 

In such a world, what of the Individual? 
What becomes of one in this world holocaust 
of Christ's teachings? What do an indi- 
vidual or his thoughts or his ideals or his 
principles matter in a world where mass 
force seems to define what the world shail 
be and how all shali live or die? 

This Christian world ts not Christian, but 
it is a world in which the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace have for these many centuries 
pointed the way to peace, in which His con- 
cern for the individual, His zeal for the 
welfare of the individual, have blessed the 
sacrifices, the grandeur of the unending 
struggle for human freedom, for the fullest 
recognition of the rights of the individual. 

These years of war stress crucial stages 
in the ages-long conflict between dictator- 
ship—whatever its form, carried on by ruth- 
less aggression, in which the masses have 
existed only for the purposes of that man 
or set of men who for the time could dic- 
tate—and democracy, human freedom, in 
which human rights are supreme, 
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The contest between dictatorship and de- 
mocracy continues. Under the one the hu- 
man being is nothing. Under the other, as 
always the Jewish and Christian religions 
have taught, the individual, his welfare, is 
the great objective. 

In its beginnings Christianity built all 
upon the individual and service to and by 
the individual, You recall the lawyer who 
stood up and tempted the Great Teacher, 
saying, “Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

“And who is my neighbor?” 

And came the blueprint for the pathway 
to eternal life. “A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves and the priest passed by on the 
other side and the Levite passed by on the 
other side and the certain samaritan had 
compassion on him. Thus said Jesus unto 
him, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

In that day prejurice had already grown 
strong and to the Jew, of the superior race, 
that Samaritan was an outcast whom he 
would have crowded from the highway as 
he rode his beast toward Jericho. But the 
Samaritan placed humanity above prejudice 
and placed the individual in his God-given 
place in this world. 

For centuries there have been those who 
would struggle and sacrifice, not for per- 
sonal power but to promote the cause of 
human freedom. Lincoln said, “It is the 
eternal struggle between these two prin- 
ciples—right and wrong throughout the 
world.” 

In that old lecture which Conwell gave 
some 2,000 times he said: 

“The most objectionable feature of our 
national character, and that is self-conceit, 
an undue appreciation of ourselves, an exag- 
gerated estimate of our achievements, or our 
inventions, of our contributions to popular 
comfort and of our place in fact In the great 
procession of the ages. We seem to imagine 
that whether knowledge will die with us or 
not, it certainly began with us. We have a 
pitying estimate. a tender pity for the nar- 
rowness, ignorance, and darkness of bygone 
ages. We seem to ourselves not only to 
monopolize but to have begun the era of 
light. In other words, we are all running 
over with a Fourth of July spirit of self- 
content.” 

It is from the past that we inherit the 
present and all our glorious freedoms. And 
our democratic institutions, our principles 
of government which so fully recognize our 
rights as individuals, a thousand years of 
experience, of sacrifice, and struggle has pro- 
duced them. 

Wherever we may trace our ancestry, our 
family roots, it is in the history of England 
that we must trace the genealogy of the 
Constitution of these United States, the Dec- 
laration, and all our freedoms. 

There were centuries of struggle, mayhap 
for years below the surface. But some great 
landmarks mark this great pathway toward 
human liberty that are worthy of our 
thought for a few moments, recognizing as 
they did from time to time the rights of 
man, even though those rights were not pro- 
tected. In our study of that past and these 
proclamations of the rights of man and our 
appreciation of the fundamental develop- 
ment of government of and for the people, 
we may well note that the promise in the 
text of great statutes was frequently not 
followed by general performance. But there 
was progress. 

In the divisions and struggles which 
brought to England the Norman invasion 
and successive racial conflicts there emerged 
the selfish and avaricious Henry I, fourth 
son of the Conqueror. His conflict with the 
barons and the insecurity of his title brought 
forth his avowed interest in the people. 
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Nearly a thousand years ago, in 1100, that 
demagogic king in his coronation oath made 
pledges that would fulfill the desires of all 
men: 

“1, All the people of Christ may enjoy a 
true peace under our government for all 
time. 

“2. Interdict all forms of Injustice. 

"3. In all judicial proceedings advance 
justice and mercy.” 

Tolerance in religion, justice for all. Such 
were the pledges, broader it was to prove in 
text than in performance. 

A century passed, new kings ruled and died 
and then came John, again with dubious 
title, ted neither in his time nor by 
posterity, but forced by the baronage to 
undying fame by his grant of his Magna 
Carta, June 15, 1215. On this a nation 
builded and hoped and hoped and builded. 

“No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned 
or disselsed, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
way destroyed, nor will we ge upon him, 
nor will we send upon him, except by the 
legal Judgment of his peers or by the law of 
the land. 

“To no one will we sell, deny or delay right 
or justice. 

“All persons are to be free to come and go 
in time of peace except outinws and pris- 
oners.” 

Thus under the pressure of the feudal 
barons came great pledges for all men, for all 
faithful subjects. Again much broader in 
text than in performance. 

The centuries passed and popular demands 
for recognition and for protection of rights 
of individuals developed and spread in the 
constant pressure for government by the 
people for the people. 

Sir John Eliot, today remembered by no 
one, one of the many who shared in bulld- 
ing the foundations of our democracy, de- 
nounced the profligate, destructive favorite 
of Charles I, attacked royalty’s misrule, 
Thrown into the Tower by the offended roy- 
alty, there came the parliamentary sit- 
down strike, and a king found that only the 
Parliament could supply his inflated needs 
for money. Eliot released, the money bills 
voted, taxes authorized, and Eliot back in 
the Tower, there to die, and even hia body 
to be shown no respect by a king who was 
racing with his destiny. 

But the centuries had sharpened parlin- 

mentary determination, and in this crisis 
Sir Edward Coke (and it pleases me to know 
he was then 78) drafted the petition of right, 
so humble in title but dominant in text and 
the acceptance of the King came on June 7, 
1628. 
Eliot and others died, but the peti- 
tion lived, and its declarations, oft lacking 
in force, inspired continued growth of gov- 
ernment by the people: 

“No loan or tax to be levied but by con- 
sent of Parliament.” 

“No man to be imprisoned but by legal 
process." 

Again broader in the text than in per- 
formance but the text was undying. 

That first Charles beheaded, the years of 
parliamentary and military government and 
of Cromwell, a second Charles was restored, 
lazy, extravagent, pleasure loving, auto- 
cratic. But his reign draws glory from the 
implementing of further protection of hu- 
man rights by Parliament and accepted by 
king, the Habeas Corpus Act, living forever 
and duplicated in every State of our Union, 
It was in truth termed by Blackstone an- 
other Magna Carta of the kingdom.“ and 
“the true standard of law and liberty.” 

With all the tragedy of struggle in his- 
tory’s progress toward observance of human 
rights, there ig some humor, From Bishop 
Burnet we have this: 


It was carried by an odd artifice in the 
House of Lords. Lord Grey and Lord Norris 
were named to be the tellers, Lord Norris 
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being a man subject to vapours, was not 
at all times attentive to what he was doing, 
80, a very fat lord coming in, Lord Grey 
counted him for 10 as a jest at first, but 
seeing Lord Norris had not observed it, he 
went on with this misreckoning of 10; so 
it was reported to the House, and declared 
that they who were for the bill were in the 
majority though it indeed went on the other 
side; and by this means the bill was past.“ 

Came James II. who in due time was per- 
mitted to escape from the country and abdi- 
cate. A vigorous Parliament conferred with 
William of Orange across the channel the 
military hero and an in-law of the un- 
lamented James. ‘The Bill of Rights of 1689 
came into being, “An act declaring the rights 
and liberties of the subject and settling the 
succession to the crown.” 

“This revolution of all revolutions the 
least violent, has been of all revolutions the 
most beneficent,” declared Macauley. 

After 400 years of growth marked by noble 
but largely ineffective landmarks the parlia- 
ment of the people had come to real power 
and authority. They were setting up a king 
and queen who owed their position to the 
choice of parliament. That which had at 
times seemed ineffective had been of great 
effect. Macauley recited: 

“Though it made nothing law which had 
not been law before, contained the germ 
of the law which gave religious freedom to 
the dissenter, of the law which secured the 
independence of the judges, of the law which 
limited the duration of parliaments, of the 
law which placed the liberty of the press 
under the protection of the juries, of the 
law which prohibited the slave- trade, of the 
law which abolished the sacramental test, 
of the law which relieved the Roman 
Catholics from civil abilities, of the law 
which reformed the representative system, of 
every good law which has been passed during 
160 years, of every good law which hereafter, 
in the course of ages, be found necessary to 
promote the public weal, and to satisfy the 
demands of public opinion.” 

In this enthusiastic tribute of the his- 
torian is the proof, the acknowledgment 
that progress is progress, even though perfec- 
tion in operation of the law is not at once 
reached. 

Even so remarkable text was to prove it 
had more of promise than of performance 
and the laws which were germs in the pane- 
gyric of Macauley were of the future. 

England's permanent settlement in 
America in 1607 and 1620 brought those 
political gains to this side of the water. 
The cost of the French and Indian War with 
its extinction of French power In America 
brought tension.. And the first conference of 
the Colonies brought the declaration that 
they were entitied to all the right of natural 
born subjects in England, thus claiming 
for America the rights won by centuries of 
sacrifice, claiming full benefit of those pre- 
tentious texts. 

And came the American Declaration that 
all men are created equal, with unalienable 
right to life, Uberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Here was the millenium for 
human rights, as to text but even with in- 
dependence gained, a Constitution adopted 
because of Its promised amendments to set 
up the Bill of Rights, more of wonderful 
text, but performance long delayed. 

The Revolutionary Congress closed with 
this solenin injunction: 

“Let it ever be remembered that it has 
always been the pride and boast of America 
that the rights for which she contended wert 
the rights of human nature.” 

A government of freemen, under which 
law was to rule, the written Bill of Rights 
80 inserted in the Constitution by separate 
action of many States to guard the rights of 
human nature, was again a text promising so 
Huch. the performance of thoso promises to 
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lag for great struggles in war, in the courts, 
at the ballot boxes. The freeing of slaves, the 
guaranty of human rights regardless of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
guaranties we are even now slow to recog- 
nize for others as we claim them for our- 
selves, these all prove that the mills of the 
gods grind slowly but they do grind exceed- 
ingly fine. 

Appreciating this human freedom built for 

us through the struggles of 50 many cen- 
turies this democracy would free Cuba and 
“the Philippines, turn the tide that saved 
the world for democracy in 1918, help so 
greatly to prevent the ruthless enslavement 
of whole nations in the recent years of blood, 
sorrow and sacrifice in World War U and 
since, and carry the burden in preventing the 
engulfment of all in Asia in the paralysis 
of individuals under the despotism of com- 
munistic hordes. 

Our highest court by its recent unani- 
mous decision seeking to end classes of citi- 
zens in the fundamental field of education, 
holding that all citizens are alike and under 
equal protection of the law, has testified to 
the world that the rights of all are the con- 
cern of this Government, A decision that 
creates no new law, but states with precise- 
ness what the law is and has been. Like 
many of the great landmarks of history 
which have guided lovers of freedom from 
darkness to light, it very possibly is again a 
text that promises more than the immediate 
performance, But like them it points the 
way; and in erecting this newest great land- 
mark of freedom, Howard has made a most 
distinguished contribution. 

One in the past to whom we owe much 
was Sir Robert Atkyns, who in the days of 
James II fought the illegal acts of the king, 
and in his brief, I find this: 

“The best men are but men, and are some- 
times transported with passion. The laws 
alone are they that always speak with all 
persons, high and low, in one and the same 
impartial yolce. The law knows no favorites,” 

When the laws so speak and rule, men are, 
in truth, free, human rights live. But in 
these United States, where so terrible price 
was paid, we must never forget that when 
the laws no longer rule and rule impartially, 
when instead men rule through force, 
through combination, through privilege, 
through lazy appeasement of the public con- 
science, the rights of human nature are no 
longer safe, the sacrifices for human freedom 
become tragedy indeed, ultimate loss with- 
out reason. 

As I have time after time read the im- 
mortal words of Lincoln at Gettysburg it bas 
seemed to me that he was not addressing 
himself to the restless throng gathered there 
in the chill air of November, but was spenk- 
ing to all who should come after as he said: 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great tack remnining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died In yain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from tho 
earth.“ 

I have been privileged to speak to you. 
graduates of Howard University in 1954, edu- 
cated men and women going forth as mem- 
bers of the various great professions to whom 
our people look so greatly for leadership. 
It ls that leadership which I would have 
you accept as it comes to you, strive always 
for the welfare of your communities and 
give back to America Im some measure as 
your country has given you, that our free- 
doms muy never lessen but ever be made 
more of realitics, 
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In Time, TVA To Need 600,000-Kilo- 
watt Coal-Steam Generator at Bowling 
Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Park City Daily News, of Bowling Green, 
Ky., was 1 of the 12 newspapers of the 
Green River Valley which jointly pub- 
lished the Green River Valley celebra- 
tion special on July 8, 1954. My good 
friends, John B. Gaines, publisher, and 
J. Ray Gaines, editor of the Park City 
Daily News, have always been stanch 
Supporters of any and all projects for 
the betterment of the Green River 
Valley. The Green River Valley cele- 
bration special carries an article written 
by J. Ray Gaines entitled “In Time, TVA 
To Need 600,000-Kilowatt Coal-Steam 
Generator at Bowling Green.” 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include here- 
With this article: 


In Tm, TVA To Nero 600,000-Krtowatr 
CoaL-Steam GENERATOR AT BOWLING GREEN 


(By Leaguer J. Ray Gaines, editor, the Park 
City Daily News, Bowling Green, Ky.) 
More than s year ago when publicity was 
first given to the TVA's fight for a 600.000- 
Kilowatt coal-steam electric plant to be lo- 
rated on the Mississipp! River at Fulton, 
Tenn., just north of Memphis at the mouth 
Of the Hatchle River, there was some con- 
Sternation among the leaders of the Green 
River Valley Citizens League, Inc., for two 
good reasons, One is the fact that southern 
Uunols coal now being loaded in barges at 
Joppa, III., on the Ohio River and at Chester, 
Alton, and East St. Louis on the Mississippi, 
Would have an undue advantage over coal 
from the Green River Valley, As at least 
2 million tons would be used yearly this 18 
not a prize to be regarded lightly. 
SAVING $5 MILLION YEARLY 


The other and more important reason, at 
the time, was that Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Coorre of Kentucky, supported the TVA 
Quite stoutly in favor of the said project 
Mainly out of his desire to make sure that 
the TVA was not throttled in its ability to 
meet the growth in demand for power. Asa 
Consequence a delegation representing both 
the league and the Bowling Green-Warren 
County Chamber of Commerce conferred at 

ashington an May 4 and 5, 1953 with Sen- 
ator Cooper when League Honorary President 
C. A. Reis, of South Carrollton, Ky., made an 
ardent plea for the proposed plant to be lo- 
cated at Bowling Green, Ky., mainly because 
at least 65 million could be saved there under 
the cost of generation at the proposed Mis- 
Sissippi River site, These savings would be 
Possible by renson of the fact that it would 
Cost at least 62.25 per ton to rail-barge the 
Coal out of southern Ilinols to Fulton, Tenn., 
Whereas coal with a much lower f. o. b. mine 
Cost could be barged on Green and Barren 
Rivers from McLean, Ohio, Muhlenberg, But- 
ler, ard Edmonston Counties to Bowling 

reen for at most 25-cents per ton. As it 
requires in a modern plant only 1 pound of 
Coal to make a kilowatt-hour of electricity— 
it is not dimcult to see that the saving would 
be at lenst 1 mill per kilowatt hour or 6000 
Per hour on 600,000 kilowatt hours and so 
on to support the $5 million annually. 
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After some little debate Senator Coorrn 
the significance of the league's con- 
tentions because, obviously, a Senator from 
Kentucky should not favor the location of a 
plant of this kind in Tennessee. The sub- 
ject was also discussed informally with Sen- 
ator EARLE C. CLEMENTS, of Kentucky, who 
while being favorable to TVA in general, had 
not particularly advocated the proposed 
plant on the Mississippi River in Tennessee. 
The Bowling Green chamber was represented 
by former County Judge J. Davis Francis 
and the league by its president, James R. 
Hines, of Bowling Green; Capt. Thomas C. 
Melton, of Morgantown, Ky., league navi- 
gation chairman; Albert P. Harding, of Cen- 
tral City, league executive president-secre- 
tary in addition to Reis. 

All of this resulted in a delegation that 
called on the TVA at Nashville, Tenn., June 
3. 1953. J. A. Bryant, J. D. Francis, and 
J. H. Barnard spoke for the Bowling Green 
Chamber of Commerce while Hines, Harding, 
Reis, and Duncan Hines sat In for the league. 
Assistant Power Manager for TVA, R. A. 
Kampmeier, led that group along with 
other important personages. The burden of 
the TVA position was that the power must 
be generated near Memphis because of the 
huge load building up at that point although 
the league felt very strongly, and still does, 
that the TVA always attracts new business 
when once funds are obtained from Congress 
for new power plants thus making it some- 
what difficult for other areas to compete 
with TVA. The latter also contended it 
would be too costly if not out of the question 
to transmit the power from Bowling Green 
to Memphis. 

The Congress last year and so far this 
one has refused to provide money for the 
Fulton, Tenn., project along with other new 
TVA plants and currently both TVA and the 
Atomic Energy Commission are negotiating 
with private capital for the construction of a 
powerplant near Memphis or Paducah. Ky., 
for the purpose of taking over some of the 
TVA load and thus freeing TVA to provide 
ample power for its other growing demands, 
All this at the suggestion of the Budget 
Bureau in order to reduce the budget deficit. 
Under the circumstances it would appear to 
te a good guess that the TVA will not build 
the proposed plant at Fulton, Tenn, 

Under all contemplated conditions of 
growth it is most reasonable to decide that 
sooner or later TVA will require added coal- 
steam electric generating capacity and when 
that comes to pass the representations of 
the Bowling Green-Warren County Chamber 
of Commerce and the Green River Valley 
Citizens League, Inc., should be given seri- 
ous consideration because, as detailed else- 
where in this issue, the lowest cost coal- 
steam electricity in the whole wide world 
can be made in the Green River Valley and 
it will not be interruptible as is the uncer- 
tin hydropower, 

The TVA cannot hide behind the excuse 
that it will be too costly to transmit the 
power from a plant at Bowling Green which 
happens to be in or near the center of their 
transmission system, On the subject of 
transmission cost we refer to an article en- 
titled “Sweden Becoming One of Most Highly 
Electrified Nations“ in the Courier-Journal 
of May 9, 1954, under an AP dispatch from 
Perjus, Swedish Lapland, May 8, From it we 
quote: “The power generated at Harspranget 
is transmitted over a 380,000-volt line for a 
distance of 625 miles to Halisberg, west of 
Stockholm. The line, the first in the world 

+ to operate at such high voltage, will be ex- 
tended until Sweden has 1,500 miles of power 
transmission lines operating at this voltage 
by 1956," The Swedes don't make mistakes 
in this matter, so it Is not unreasonable for 
Bowling Green to ask the TVA to take these 
suggestions into its consideration. 

Of course, it is utterly impossible for TVA 
to consider such a plant at Bowling Green 
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unless it is assured that the Barren River 
Reservoir will be constructed. In that con- 
nection, on May 4 of this year the league 
wrote to our Representatives in the Congress 
and it is interesting to quote briefly from 
some of the replies: Senator Coorer writes, 
“Certainly your suggestion with respect to - 
the location of the power plant is a good one 
and I will suggest it to the appropriate Gov- 
ernment authorities, knowing that they, too, 
will want to give it full consideration.” Sen- 
ator CLEMENTS is to the point with “I have 
long thought that if any more steam plants 
are built by the TVA, they should be located 
at the source of the fuel. The electric power 
can be transmitted much more cheaply than 
the fuel can be transported." Then Con- 
gressman Nox J, Grecory states: “I, too, 
think that we should have the benefit of 
steam plant construction, and as I recall, we 
discussed this in our meeting in Mayfield in 
December. The construction of steam plants 
would help in more ways than one and would 
go a long way toward a solution of our coal 
problem. When the proposal to build the 
Fulton plant was first presented I insisted on 
west Kentucky.” Of course, we all know 
that our own Congressman, WitLiam H. 
Natcuer, is without a doubt prepared to 
support our position. 


Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
@ noted sanitary engineer of my ac- 
quaintance in Chicago has written a bro- 
chure relating to water pollution in the 
United States and to insanitary condi- 
tions otherwise in every part of the 
country. Conditions which he believes 
to be catastrophic in their impact upon 
public health. 

Arthur Gordon, the engineer of whom 
I speak, has put down on paper in gen- 
eral terms his findings, based on 50 years 
of research in public health protection, 
relating to all phases of sanitation 
throughout the United States. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject to the welfare of the American peo- 
ple, and because of the force and clarity 
with which he sets forth his findings, 
under unanimous consent, I insert Mr. 
Gordon's valuable report in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

Inasmuch, Mr. Speaker, as the context 
of the report may occupy more space 
than is specified under the limitations 
put upon insertions by the rules of the 
House, I ask further for consent to in- 
sert the report in full. The report is 
entitled “To Educate Those Who Would 
Rightly Serve Humanity” and is as fol- 
lows: 

The world has progressed by leaps and 
bounds in the past half century. It has 
reached the atom age. Plans and projects 
have been readied, proposing, the use of 
atomic power for industry. Thus from a 
horrendous means for destruction, something 
beneficial to the needs of the Nation is being 
realized. 

The free people of our world have been 
made cognizant of the wonder of our age. 
It stopped a terrible global conflict. It de- 
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stroyed two cities. Its big brother can anni- 
hilate whole islands, and then some. What 
a power for destruction. What a power for 
construction. The use of radioactive mate- 
rial, says science, will advance healing of the 
now incurable sickness and disease. 

We speak of another power for evil. The 
destroyer that embodies the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse and leaves room for an- 
other 10 stables full of relatives. We speak 
of this ravage in the softest of whispers. Its 
power to destroy is even more deadly than 
radioactive weapons. It has the dubious 
honor of haying put fear of retribution up- 
permost in the minds of would-be aggressors. 
Yet we whisper its name because there is a 
certain amount of filth connected with it. 
Germ warfare, if you please. What can we 
do with germs that will enable us to have a 
more complete progress? That they can be 
harnessed for destruction is fact. Sanity pre- 
cludes the use of such a horrible mechanism 
for disaster. Yet sanity alone does not seem 
to be enough to arouse public indignation 
over the germs loosed on them by poor meth- 
ods of public health protection. Whole na- 
tions become educated in a hurry when death 
becomes imminent for the entire nation. 
Yet they sit idly by and let unseen microbes 
tear them to pieces. 

If the atomic radioactive material is a cure 
for cancer, it must be discovered. We still 
don't know what the cause is. It could well 
be diagnosed as a result of poor sanitation in 
many phases. Be reminded that there is such 
a thing as organic pollution. 

Pollution is not new, but it is also a weapon 
for evil. It finds a way to slaughter more 
persons than the devastation posed by all 
means of destruction in World War II. 

The American people belie their indus- 
triousness. In fact, we have always main- 
tained the attitude of relying upon old 
methods of prevention when it comes to a 
tough Job. We spend millions each year to 
have other people find the cure for our Ils, 
pollo, cancer, cerebral palsy, and so forth. 
The scourge of these incurables has been 
felt by all of us. We have been bombarded 
by television, radio, newspapers, and maga- 
vines. The cure must be found, but by pro- 
gressive and able thinking. 

Now let's get back to filth, germs, and 
polution. It has been said that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” We are not concerned 
with the soap that will make us beautiful, 
Just how clean it will get us. It is amazing 
that our basic need for health, cleanliness 
and sanitation is another of many contribu- 
tors to pollution after its use, 

Pollution, therefore, must be considered a 
body for evil. It also is a power for good. 
There is proof that much of the industrial 
waste has great value from byproduct recov- 
ery. This source alone would enable us to 
feed all of Europe. 

In the September 1947 issue of Woman's 
Home Companion, appeared an article by 
H. H. Smith, entitled “Foul But You Drink 
It.“ A brief forward to this article was pre- 
pared by Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran of the 
United States Health Department, in which 
he stated, “The increasing pollution of 
America’s waterways is a serious menace to 
our Nation’s health. More than one-third 
of our entire population depends on surface 
water for drinking supplies. These same 
streams also provide food, irrigation, and 
recreation. Yet into these waterways each 
day go billions of gallons of untreated do- 
mestic sewage and industrial waste, laden 
with disease germs.” 

Time magazine, quoting Dr. Abel Wolman, 
professor of sanitary engineering at Johns 
Hopkins, “There is hardly a stream in the 
United States that is not more polluted than 
15 i 100 years ago.” Date, November 22, 

While the article next mentioned refers 
to the South, it should be brought to mind 
that all of our Nation's rivers are very much 
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alike when it comes to pollution. From 
Sports Afield magazine, an article, Running 
Sores on Our Land.“ “The South's rivers, 
burdened by burgeoning industry, are slowly 
dying. The beautiful Shenandoah River is 
dead below Front Royal, Va. Industrial 
waste has eliminated all life. People pre- 
fer their paycheck to a few fish.’ They 
don't give a damn what happens down- 
stream. They don't care if all fish life is 
destroyed, if property values are wrecked, or 
if one of the Nation's prettiest recreational 
rivers has been ruined. A tremendous in- 
crease in industrial pollution, adding its 
toxic effluents to streams already poisoned 
by southern cities which have always been 
notoriously lax in the disposal of municipal 
sewage, is preparing the death blow for old 
streams.” Date, September 1948. In addi- 
tion to industrial waste, domestic waste, and 
surface waste, other effluents add to the pol- 
lution. 

Industry has already spent millions for 
the elimination of pollution, but the lack 
of proper equipment, and experience, pre- 
vents it from analyzing its own type of pol- 
lution problems. Industry will become re- 
ceptive to a sound program if guaranteed 
elimination of pollution at the source of 
their problems. Industry has fought tax 
and metering of their waste effluents. Under 
the recommendation of practical experience, 
any industrial waste which would endanger 
the city’s sewers, sewerage systems, or 
waterways can be eliminated at the source. 
At the same time, no amount of revenue 
created by n municipal taxation can guar- 
antee the elimination of pollution epi- 
demics. 

Headline: The Indinapolis News, dated 
March 15, 1954: “Half of the Shelby People 
Drink Tainted Water.” “More than one- 
half of Shelby County's 15,400 rural and 
suburban residents are using contaminated 
water from private wells. Typhoid and 
dysentery have been attributed to improper 
sewage disposal. Sewage disposal in the 
county was termed a ‘growing problem.’ 
* * * No treatment facilities are provided 
in incorporated areas, and serious pollution 
incidents have occurred in Blue River, below 
Shelbyville. Private septic tanks now be- 
ing installed are inadequate and unsafe. 
Seventeen restaurants receive no sanitary 
supervision, and are considered less than 
good.” I know from on-the-spot investi- 
gation and research that most communities 
of this size or less have similarly dangerous 
pollution conditions. 

Biscayne Bay, Fla., covers approximately 
80,000 acres. When at normal level, the bay 
contains some 49 billion gallons of water. 
As it stands today, the bay receives millions 
of gallons of untreated raw sewage. This 
includes commercial, domestic, industrial 
wastes and an unaccountable amount of 
polluted surface and storm water. 

During the peak vacation season at Miami 
City and Miami Beach, approximately 15 
million gallons of deadly polluted effiuent 
enter into the bay dally. This settles to 
the bottom of the bay, forming a deadly 
sludge that kills off all vegetation and 
oxygen, destroying multiplication of spawn- 
ing and propagation of billions of pounds of 
fish food value. 

In connection with what has been said 
above, it might be well to quote from an 
article by Philip Wylle which appeared in 
the March 29, 1949, issue of Look magazine, 
titled “Florida Polluted Paradise." “Twenty 
years ago when I first saw it, Biscayne Bay 
was as clear and clean as gin. Today it is* 
the color of mildew. You can see down into 
it only a few inches. Shoals are appearing 
in it—shoals of sludge, or of sewage. High 
tides carry ashore from the bay quantities 
of stinking offal that sometimes dries out 
partly—in streets, in lawns, and even in pri- 
vate driveways. People step in—and step 
around it, sickened.” 
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This bay can become the beauteous gift 
of God it once was, when proper intelligent 
and constructive work takes place. Due to 
the condition of pollution in the bay and 
its surrounding area, a deadly epidemic is 
marking time. 

While referring to the destitute condition 
of the bay, similar conditions prevail all over 
the State of Florida, as an example: At one 
locality while we refer to fish value, I did 
not mention the conditon of the shell fish 
that are in a worse state of destruction, be- 
cause shell fish, for their propagation, depend 
upon the bottoms of water bodies. 

Here I wish to quote from the Florida 
Health Notes, volume 39, dated October 1947, 
as prepared by David B. Lee, chief sanitary 
engineer, State of Florida, and John C. Pat- 
terson, sanitary engineer: “As a direct result 
of the deadly discharge of millions of gal- 
lons of raw or inadequately treated domes- 
tic sewage and trade wastes into natural 
bodies of water, 139,478 acres, or 232 square 
miles of commercial shellfish growing beds 
have been condemned by the Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering of the Florida State 
Board of Health.“ 

At this time, I am personally bewildered 
at the murder of 139,478 acres of shellfish. 
This is just one little spot of the United 
States waterways where similar conditions 
exist. In localities all over the United States, 
the murder of our natural resources, upon 
which other nations are also dependent, pre- 
vals. May I give credit where credit is due. 
On big appropriations, State government de- 
partments and local hatcheries are doing a 
great and practical job of raising, hatching, 
propagating, and replanting our waterways, 
but all of this great organization and ter- 
rific expenditure is as senseless as placing 
baby animals into bloodthirsty, shark-in- 
fested waters. 

It is almost childlike to blame industry, 
or any other American way of life which has 
to do with problems that are so terrible. 

Previously mentioned were a few of the 
hundreds of incidents that are occuring daily 
in our Nation. The South was mentioned. 
as was the Middle West, but the destruction 
does not stop there. Vast sections of the 
California coast are not available to pleas- 
ure seekers, because of miles of floating de- 
bris, and untreated filth. Besides this deadly 
sludge settles on the bottom, a killer of fish 
and shellfish life. 

The most shocking sight to look upon 18 
that of our great waterways, where once 
abundant harvests of fish provided us with 
not only a table staple, but provided for 
canneries, and one of America's greatest in- 
dustries for employment and revenue for 
State, local, and Goverment hatcheries. The 
growth of this great industry has become 
stymied and lessened in revenue in many 
sections of the country in connection with 
our waterways, whereas our other great in- 
dustries In America have more than tripled 
in know-how and American progresslveness. 

Lake Erie is a pitiful example of this cha- 
otic condition. In 1947, 13,365,657 pounds 
of herring were pulled from the lake, In 
1951 this figure dropped to 8,594 pounds. 
This ts just one of the species of fish to be 
found in Lake Erie. Is there a more de- 
structive element in our great America than 
pollution? Are we going to go on making 
up codes, and spending huge sums of money? 
Are we going to go through another 50 years 
of blind wandering, or are we going to sit 
down and discuss our problems intelligently? 

I am not criticizing departments of Gov- 
ernment, State, or local authorities with 
their many ordinances that have prevailed 
for over 50 years. Nor am I criticizing the 
billions in moneys that have gone as ex- 
penditures, but facts are now a matter of 
record, and it is clear that in the last quar- 
ter of a century, our public health and san- 
itary conditions have become threefold in 
pollution and epidemic conditions. 
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If it ever gets to the point where we must 
totally dependent upon our own re- 
w ces, our death would be swift, because 
© have jeopardized our position through 
duc failure to look at the destruction of our 
natural resources with true perspective. 
© progress of science and industry is 
more than noteworthy. We have fine auto- 
biles from the original clunkers. All the 
©omponents that go into the makeup of the 
Modern-day vehicles are representative of 
© advance made in this field. Science ap- 
Filed to the aeronautical system has brought 
vel to the moon from the dream stage 

a near possibility. The fleld of sanitation 

been embroiled in a constant struggle 

B keep our heads above our own filth. There 

n no marked progress in this field, 

a Another problem must be clarified—one 

bs Which I have talked for years. It is re- 

POnsible for 75 million of our population 

Ving under the same primitive conditions 

t exist in China, Russia, and elsewhere in 

ti pe as pertains to public health protec- 
on in all phases of sanitation. 

If the great men who founded our ceun- 
15 and pioneered our civilization were to 
0 upon the ravage to which we have con- 

buted, they would surely not recognize 
land of beauty and bounty that was to 
me our heritage. They would revile us 
Our weaknesses, and poor planning, and 
Was assuredly disinherit us for our wanton 

te and destruction: It is, therefore, up 
flow the present generation, to stem the 
Kan ot blood from the heart of our great 
tion, to heal her wounded arteries, and 
ve a healthy America for our future gen- 
this Ons. Not only is it our task to tackle 
dre job, but we must also provide our chil- 
ve n with the knowledge and means to de- 

Pe a more healthful way of life. 

Sani m the address. “What's the Outlook for 
den Engineers?“ by Clarence W. Klas- 
ties Chief Sanitary Engineer, Illinois Depart- 
Eno of Public Health, presented at the Civil 
Bence Centennial Celebration, Chicago, 
tive Mber 9, 1952, “* * * The target objec- 
hea} Of the sanitary engineer is to preserve 
danch. but the preservation of health is 
tion on prevention of disease and preven- 
foe 8 & dificult thing to precisely evaluate, 
&pparc Measured in seemingly abstract and 
ha ntly intangible terms of what does not 
open rather than what does. 

none, Advances in sanitation, which are 
tary YMous with the advances in the sani- 
treat engineering profession, depend in a 
nin Measure and resolve around this broad- 
mene concept of sanitation and our develop- 

ua Of its potentialities.” 
challe tation today offers one of the greatest 
engin ages and opportunities in the field of 
to + °eting—the challenge and opportunity 
delenen Herm the findings of the physical 
tm tae Gf engineering into terms of health- 
ving through improved environment.” 
vane tary engineer must learn first 
duceg ue of water, because water is intro- 
in into almost every phase of sanitation. 
day metica, we use 153 billion gallons per 
1 8 every type of consumption, which 
3 othes than the combined total of 2 or 
oie Nations in the world. It is up 
volume ot Merely to supply the tremendous 
but aia a water required for all purposes, 
to the trained research and field men 
one uit. Ind uses 24.900.000. O00 
day ur Per day. Some 80 billion gallons per 
40 buon 2d in irrigation. An additional 
Such on gallons are used for miscellany, 
AD>rogi Spraying yards, gardens, etc. 
Creamer teln, 15,300,000,000 gallons of this 
tuent 1a Water is recognized as polluted 
button in our waterways. Approximately 20 
Bludge gallons of solids of deadly polluted 
tunate e Added to the runoff daily. For- 
to th, Y tor humanity, most of this leads 
Mention. Otherwise the tremendous fig- 
Entire woken here would have covered the 
ld miles high, and all existence 


for 
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would vanish. For the Lord is wiser than 
man. These figures do not include the sus- 
pended polluted tonnage from the air that 
settles on every mile of our Nation. 

One of the new and deadly brothers In part- 
nership with death has arrived in our Nation 
in all its glory. For example; Earlier we 
mentioned the A-bomb and its devastation, 
Think for a moment of the fall of radioac- 
tive particles through space many thousands 
of miles from the point of fission. Think 
of it raining through air, onto our lakes and 
streams. The stopping of this curtain of 
doom at the source is no longer a problem 
of separation for industry or public. Again 
may I bring out the desperate need for sen- 
sible and practical training for schools and 
instructors which would enable us to prevent 
a catastrophe of death which might happen 
anywhere at anytime. 

Atmosphere is the universal sewer and all 
organic waste must eventually reach it. The 
engineer is concerned with stopping this type 
of pollution at the source. As an example, 
part of the destruction by air pollution shows 
our annual loss to be about $1.5 billion, 
or approximately $10 per person. This 
loss is divided among vegetable damage, 
bullding damage (exterior and interior), loss 


of merchandise, and loss of normal sunlight. 


Poisonous fumes and suspended matter 
have been the cause for major disaster and 
many deaths. Our entire population is af- 
fected by air contaminants. To be specific, 
one community, Donora, Pa., suffered the loss 
of 20 persons, and treated 5,000 people who 
were affected. Other sections of the country 
have similar conditions. One more example 
of the many other prevailing conditions: 
Detroit atmosphere has had 25 metallic ele- 
ments recorded in varying presence at the 
rate of 14 micrograms per cubic meter. All 
constituents of elemental pollution in the 
Detroit industrial area total out to 472 micro- 
grams per cubic meter. 

Recovery of substances prior to discharge 
Is tremendous in its savings for industry. 
The frightful tonnage of pollution to the 
square foot of surface area is almost impos- 
sible for the human mind to conceive. 

Again to water and pollution created by 
vessels on our navigable waterways. Garbage 
is dumped from ships and scows alike. Oil 
slicks are formed, and harmful exhausts add 
to pollution, as does untreated waste that 18 
permitted to be floated from the ships. 

On land, trains add to the devastation by 
cluttering the rights-of-way with untreated 
waste and kitchen waste, to say nothing of 
exhaust fumes and smoke that are added to 
the airways. There is no limit to pollution. 
It, therefore, must stand to reason that 
limitless bounds are presented, and our en- 
deavors to place capable young men in the 
field must be just as limitless, 

After spending a half century in all phases 
of public health and sanitation by research 
and field tests, and having realized the es- 
sential need for more capable men in this 
field for just as long a time, many years ago 
I attempted a plan for setting up a policy 


-for training sanitary engineers in order to 


meet the challenge at hand, and stop the 
horrifying conditions that prevail at this 
time. 

I would like to quote here from the His- 
tory of the Sanitary Engineering Division of 
the American Society of the Civil Engineers, 
which was written by Frank W. Jones, mem- 
ber, and presented on September 8, 1952, at 
Chicago: “There are still too many places 
for the sanitary engineer to give his alle- 
giance. The need remains for a haven 
where all phases of sanitary engineering may 
be harbored and granted recognition.” 

As I have suggested previously, some of 
the essential requirements for the student, 
instructor, and school are: 

A. A course in water for drinking, manu- 
facturing, and water processing. 
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B. Municipal sewage, rural sewage, camp 
and trailer sewage, Army installations, sew- 
age and water distribution. 

C. Industrial effluent waste for treatment 
and by-product recovery. 

D. All phases of air pollution. 

E. Separation and filtering equipment. 

F. Dairy sanitation and hygiene. 

G. Food processing equipment for public- 
health protection. 

H. Public food handling which has many 
phases of sanitation such as: 

1. Examination of personnel daily. 

2. Cleanliness of clothing and body at all 
times. I also suggest the personnel be 
checked by doctors to eliminate the carriers 
of disease. 

3. Proper rest rooms for male and female, 
with proper ventilation allowing the proper 
amount of oxygen, 

4, The same type of room for lockers 
where wearing apparel is to be stored. 

5. The proper number of closet bowels and 
wash basins, urinals and showers. 

6. Sufficient change of clean towels and 
soap must be a part of the daily routine. 

7. Complete elimination and prohibition of 
any or all of sewer gas, or undesirable fumes, 
vermin, or rodents. 

8. Proper inspection of plumbing in em- 
ployees’ washrooms to comply with the lo- 
calities’ highest code or standards. 

9. Similar conditions must prevail where 
food is stored and prepared, 

10. All water and waste connections to 
the washrooms for the public must be ex- 
amined, tested, and protected under the best 
signs and ordinances, whether this be a mo- 
bile “red-hot” stand or the largest restaurant 
or hotel in the world. 

11, Kitchen, wash and storage room floors 
must be scrubbed once a day, either before 
or after the days’ activities. 

We cannot emphasize the importance of 
proper plumbing installations too strongly. 
For example, just one floor drain in the 
center of a kitchen that has not been prop- 
erly installed may blow in sewage fumes and 
change the health element and taste of but- 
ter, ice cream, meats, and vegetables which 
are surrounding it. 

The reason for my lengthy explanation on 
public food handling is that the practical 
capable sanitary engineer of tomorrow must 
deal with it in his everyday line of duty. 
If we neglect to develop this type of man, 
we must face in one branch of public food 
handling, 10,000 people yearly who become 
seriously il or die from the results of im- 
proper food handling. The causative agents 
that afflicted these people, as listed In Mod- 
ern Sanitation, April 1954, for the epidemics 
occurring during 1949 in the United States, 
are as follows: Dysentery, streptococci, Sal- 
monella, staphylococci, Sal typhi murium, 
coliform, unknowns. 

This, as mentioned above, refers only to 
public food serving and handling. It does 
not include epidemics and deaths caused 
by improper food processing manufacturing. 

I. Industrial hygiene and sanitation. 

J. Hotels, homes, and other living quar- 


ters. 

K. School hygiene and sanitation. 

L. Hospital hygiene and sanitation. 

M. Sanitation for places used for public 
gatherings, indoors and outdoors. 

N. Flood control and sanitation. 

1. While we read headlines during the 
spring and fall about the great floods, deaths, 
and loss of property, the more scrious after- 
math (millions of rodents, vermin, and tons 
of septic tank effluents that run through 
homes and other living quarters, leaving 
death in its wake) never recelyes much men- 
tion after the main headlines in the news- 
papers die away. 

O. Flies, mosquitoes, insects, and other 
dangerous elements surrounding life itself 
must be controlled. This type of life must 
have its own environment to exist and mul- 
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tiply. Men have created the environment, 
I don't want to hamper the minds, nor the 
patience, of the reader, so I will shorten my 
written desires for the American public by 
hundreds of pages. 

I am not alone in my beliefs, nor am T 
without assistance of able men, who, like 
myself, discovered a need for the true sani- 
tary engineer many years ago. My personal 
observations in the field have not been piece- 
meal. They give voice to n lifetime of study 
and work. There is no definite pattern to 
follow in the elimination of pollution. Each 
job presents its own challenge, and is pecul- 
jar to the territory and way of life of the 
community that creates it. 

The places I have mentioned are not just 
horror fiction; they have been personally 
observed. The slime and filth uncovered 
herein are not figments of my imagination, 
intended to stir unrest and create fear. They 
are an honest compilation of factual report- 
ing, presented for the sole purpose of awaken- 
ing the need for a more resolute program 
on the part of educators who must furnish 
the future sanitary engineers, the need for 
a more resolute policy in the education of 
the American people to the disaster which 
confronts them, the need for better coopera- 
tion of Federal Government agencies and 
interstate bodies, and, above all else, the 
common ordinary shirt-sleeved approach to 

ustry’s problems. 

T Ai that all problems of pollu- 
tion are not insurmountable, Results from 
my own applications to Industrial, domestic, 
and commercial pollution have been more 
than favorable to Industry and the commu- 
nity it serves. My own success In the elimi- 
nation of pollution at the source, and the 
recovery of byproducts, has given me the 
incentive to tackle problems with which the 
ordinary civil engineer could not become in- 
volved in, because, of necessity, he is as- 
signed to specific types of engineering, due 
mainly to his restricted education when it 
comes to the complete public-health pro- 
tection in the entire field of sanitation. 

Any program to be adopted must be broad 
in every aspect, as well as unbiased, If we are 
to pull ourselves out of the mess we are in. 
The men who are to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility in administering to or for such 
a program must, by their every thought and 
deed, be broad and unbiased. Their creed 
must be that of servants of God, as well as 
of man, if they are to assume the tremen- 
dous task of restoring our air and water 
as nature meant it to be. 

Surely God in His infinite capacity of the 
Great Healer meant for us to keep our own 
house In order. The mad rush for hospitals, 
hospital beds, doctors, and nurses, under 
such frightful conditions, and the death of 
sọ many, is unnecessary. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 


After Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “After Guatemala,” published in 
the July 9 issue of Commonweal, a mag- 
azine of national distribution. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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AFTER GUATEMALA 


The outcome of the struggle in Guatemala 
is still not clear. The underlying issues are. 
In them the United States can read an oft- 
told, still unheeded story. 

Guatemala is poor. The pages of its his- 
tory are marked by exploitation of the 
peasants and by abuse of power. Workers on 
the coffee plantations often make less than 
50 cents a day. Most of them have never 
learned to read or write. 

That is part of the picture of Guatemala 
a land where men work on the coffee planta- 
tions In the sun all day, and gladly, in order 
to make 40 or 50 cents. For decades the gap 
between rich and poor in Guatemala has 
seemed unbridgeable. The tragedy is that 
there have been so few willing to make even 
an effort. 

In a very real way, the free nations in 
1954 are suffering because of the sins of the 
past, and this is as true in Guatemala as it is 
in Asia. The Communists in Latin Amer- 
ica use the United Fruit Co. in slogans de- 
signed to arouse the poor but they are able 
to do so successfully only because the com- 
pauy's past record is made to order for 
Communist agitation. Today United Fruit 
pays $2 a day, the highest wage for laborers 
in the country, and other United States 
firms in Latin America follow similarly im- 
proved policies. But memories of past ex- 
ploitation die hard, and it will be a long 
time before these memories die in Latin 
America. 

The Communists in Guatemala are estl- 
mated to number only about 2,000, out of 
a population of nearly 3 million. They hold 
no seats in the Cabinet. Although the now- 
resigned President Arbenz was strongly in- 
fluenced by Communists around him, he is 
not himself thought to be a party member, 
Out of the 56 seats in the Guatemalan Con- 
gress, Communists held only 4. 

Yet despite their numerical insignificance, 
there is little doubt that the Communists 
had a dominant part In the Guatemalan 
Government. One reason they were able to 
play such a leading role was the scarcity 
of non-Communist reformers. Although 
few in number, the Communists were, as 
always, active and well disciplined. They 
flung themselves into the land reform pro- 
gram with enthusiasm, doing the tedious 
fieldwork and carrying out the hard chores 
no one else wanted to undertake. As a re- 
sult, before long the Communists were com- 
pletely identified in the minds of the land- 
hungry peasant with agrarian reform. In 
a country where some 2 percent of the pop- 
ulation owned 70 percent of the land. this 
fact gave the Communists an almost un- 
beatable advantage. f 

In short, the Communists in Guatemala 
did what Communists have done many 
times elsewhere. They took advantage of 
the situation as they found it. They iden- 
tifled themselves in the popular mind with 
the social reforms which were badly needed. 
They worked zealously, while all too many 
non-Communists either sat idly by or 
fought needed reforms tooth and nall. If 
the pattern is a familiar one, it became fa- 
miliar only because the Communists have 
found it an almost sure-fire way to success. 

At this writing, no one can predict with 
any degree of accuracy the upshot of the 
fighting in Guatemala. But certain lessons 
can be learned which should have been 
learned before. 

The fight against communism remains a 
two-front war. The fact that this has been 
sald often before in no way lessens its truth. 
Here in the United States the Communists 
have lost the battle of ideas. In the uni- 
versities and in the labor unions, among the 
intellectuals, and among the workers, com- 
munism has no substantial following. In 
this country the battle of ideas has been 
fought, and democracy has won. (The 
United States does not, for instance, have 
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to fear a Communist sweep in the 1954 elec- 
tions.) Our problem as a nation now is to 
counter Communist aggression elsewhere, 
while guarding against espionage at home 
by a small but dedicated group of party 
members. 

In other countries the battle for men's 
loyalties has not yet been decided. This is 
especially true in areas with long histories 
of economic exploitation, poverty, or colonial- 
ism. In such areas the emphasis in the bat- 
tle against communism will necessarily be 
different. Armed force may be needed to 
keep the Communists from violent seizure 
of power. But it would be foolish to think 
that the use of such force will provide more 
than a useful framework of orderly govern- 
ment. Within that framework the task of 
social reform must go forward. 

The industrial revolution is not yet over. 
Men have learned that it is not necessarily 
part of the natural order of things for a few 
to live in comfort while thousands suffer. 
Because the United States is a rich country 
and one of the earliest beneficiaries of the 
industrial revolution, it is often hard for us 
to see things as men in poorer nations do. 
Yet if we are to achieve peace, it is essential 
that we be able to suffer with the children 
of the laborer on the coffee plantation, sweat 
with the Guatemalan Peasant laboring in 
the heat of the day, taste a little of the land 
hunger which he has known for generations. 
We cannot let our riches insulate us trom the 
world. 

The pattern of poverty and exploitation 
which prepared the way for the Communists 
in Guatemala is neither better nor worse 
than that in many other Latin American 
countries. Local non-Communist leadership 
must be developed and social and economic 
abuses met head on. Otherwise, the Com- 
munists, marching under the banners of 
social reform, will capture the leadership of 
still other nations. If that is allowed to hap- 
cigs cic it Guatemala will be re- 

a er stage, 
we were not wee i cae a 


A Puzzling Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Thursday, July 8, the House 
practically unanimously passed a bill ex- 
tending unemployment benefits to more 
than 4 million additional workers not 
previously covered; 2,500,000 of these 
were Federal civilian employees; 1,300,- 
000 were workers in firms which have 4 
or more employees. 

The purpose of the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation is to provide a 
cushion, an economic cushion, for those 
previously employed, who, through no 
fault of their own, find themselves with- 
out jobs. The purpose is laudable. The 
objective is to prevent hardship. 

However, if unemployment benefits are 
to be extended to an ever-increasing 
number and if the payments are to be 
gradually increased, one, concerned with 
the economic future of our people as a 
whole, begins to wonder how long those 
who have jobs, wages, salaries, or income 
can continue to contribute to the fund 
which takes care of the unemployed. 
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How long can those who are working 
continue increasingly to contribute to- 
ward the support of those who are not? 
A correct answer is difficult to find. 

With the question just put is another: 
How long shall one thrown out of a de- 
sirable, highly paid job, be permitted to 
remain unemployed and receive benefit 
Payments when a less desirable or lower- 
Paid job is offered? 

We in Congress are continually re- 
minded that there is a great deal of un- 
employment. That to relieve the situa- 
tion Federal legislation must be enacted, 
tax dollars appropriated. At the same 
time, I am advised, through the daily 
Press, that in May some 8,000 electrical 
workers in Philco plants; 5,200 tool and 
die workers at Dearborn, Mich.; 4,700 
bakery workers in New York; 1,000 
rubber workers in Kearny, N. V.; 2,300 
jewelry and novelty workers in Irving- 
ton, N. J.; 1,200 steel workers in Ohio 
and Kentucky; 800 bus and trolley driv- 
ers in Indianapolis, Ind., were on strike. 
Then in June at Ecorse, Mich., 11,500 
Steelworkers were on strike; in De- 
troit there was a milk strike involv- 
ing 3,500 employees and 2,600,000 con- 
Sumers; 500 phone employees went out 
at Detroit; 155 phone equipment in- 
Stallers went on strike in Washington, 
D. C.; rubber workers were out at the 
Goodyear plants as late as July 8; 4,500 
Workers at the atomic energy plants 
Were out and there are other strikes 
throughout the Nation. What I find 
difficult in understanding is why there 
should be a claim of unemployment when 
80 many employees refuse to work on jobs 

-Which are available. 

Do you understand what I am getting 
at? How can it be said that unemploy- 
Ment—and there always has been and 
always will be some unemployment—is a 
present threatening danger which re- 
Quires Federal legislation and the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in benefit 

ents or the creation of Federal jobs 
When, at the same time, so many are re- 
fusing to work at the jobs which are 
&vailable. 

Permit a repetition. How long can 
those of us who have jobs, be able to con- 

ue benefit payments to those who lose 

eir jobs and who will not accept an- 
other job which is less desirable or which 
es a lower wage or salary? 

And another puzzler—if it be true that 
the wage earner who receives an increase 

ot get to the grocery store before a 

Tice increase is posted on what he must 

+ and, if the Federal Government 

tontinues to print additional millions or 

illions of dollars and puts them into 

tion, when will ruinous inflation 
Overtake us? 


All We Have To Do Is Say “No” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
onday, July 12, 1954 


moi. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, in 
extension of remarks, I include an 
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article written by Dorothy Thompson, 
All We Have To Do Is Say “No,” show- 
ing the United States has the power in 
the Security Council to veto the ad- 
mission of Red China into the United 
Nations. Last year as a result of an 
article written by Constantine Brown, 
the Library of Congress at my request, 
prepared a memorandum for me on the 
question which disclosed our country, if 
it desired, could exercise what is called 
the double veto in the Security Council 
and thereby stop the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, I inserted 
this article and the memorandum in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The article by Dorothy Thompson fol- 
lows: 

ALL We Have To Do Is Say “No"—Ir UNITED 
STATES WISHES To BLOCK Rep CHINA'S AD- 
MISSION TO U. N. Ir NEED ONLY REFUSE TO 
CONCUR IN RECOMMENDATION 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

According to the United Nations Charter, 
Membership is open to “all peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the * * charter, and, in the 
judgment of the organization, are able and 
Willing to carry (them) out. 

“The admission of any state to member- 
ship * * * will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council." 

A two-thirds majority of the Assembly is 
required for the admission of new members, 
but a decision of the Security Council to 
recommend requires the concurring votes 
of all five permanent members—Great Brit- 
ain, France, the U. S. S. R., China, and the 
United States. If the United States wishes 
to block the admission of Communist China 
it need only refuse to concur in recommend- 
ing admission. It need not even give a rea- 
son, nor make threats, such as that of Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND, to withdraw. All it need do 
is say “No.” 


“Peace loving” is one of those weasel- words 


with which the U. N. Charter is studded. 
To get one’s case for admission before the 
General Assembly, a state must pass muster 
by the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council that it is peace loving, and 
that there is reason to believe it will ful- 
fill its charter obligations. One of these is 
specific. It is to refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the United 
Nations is taking preventive or enforce- 
ment action. 

The only enforcement action taken by 
the U. N. was against North Korea—a deci- 
sion of the Security Council in the absence 
of the U. S. S. R. Communist China sup- 
ported North Korea, morally and militarily 
and justifies the action to this day. Logi- 
cally, therefore, there is no reason to believe 
it prepared to accept the obligations defined 
in the charter. But were Communist China 
admitted to membership, it would automat- 
ically replace the present representation of 
the Formosa Government on the Security 
Council, and thus be able to veto any ac- 
tion—or any membership—tf desired. 

Nothing in the United Nations Charter 
links admission with the form of govern- 
ment a country enjoys or endures. A mem- 
ber state need not be democratic according 
to one set of definitions or another. 

Nor is the admission linked with diplo- 
matic recognition, ) 

The U. S. S. R. has prevented the admis- 
sion of Spain, Eire, and Italy, and would cer- 
tainly ban West Germany. The first two 
were peace loving enough to stay out of 
World War II. Elre and Italy are recog- 
nized diplomatically by the Soviet Union, 
and most of the world’s states, except the 
Communists, have opened embassies or lega- 
tions in Bonn, although West Germany is 
not yet fully sovereign, 
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The plain fact is that every U, N. decision 
has been made according to what used to 
be called candidly sacred egotism, and ac- 
cording to the national intcrests of the mem- 
ber states, or what their current governments 
consider those interests to be. 

Delegates. of representative governments 
must, by their decisions, satisfy the often 
conflicting views of their home parliaments, 
congresses, and peoples, casting their votes 
with an eye on domestic politics and on the 
basic unity of the Nation. 

Senator Knowtann's threat is unlikely to 
change the attitude of Great Britain. or 
France toward Red China, but if carried out 
it would split the United States across party 
lines into nationalists and internationalists, 
with American foreign policy largely para- 
lyzed in the interim. 

American disappointment in the United 
Nations is mounting. But this reaction rep- 
resents, we submit, a revulsion from being 
initlally grossly oversold on’ the U. N., as 
a comfortable system of collective security, 
an idealized substitute for power politics, 
and the only hope for peace. 

This columnist never shared these exag- 
erated claims. We think the U. N. a use- 
ful instrument, within limitations, but, like 
all political instruments, holding certain 
dangers. 

There was a brief moment when, in- 
fluenced by highly persuasive apologists, we 
also objected to the veto right. 

But quiet contemplation suggested that 
in the course of turning fortunes, we might 
one day be very glad to have it for our- 
selves. 


United States Must Maintain Superiority 
in Air, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article written by 
Read Adm. Apollo Soucek, Chief, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, United States Navy, 
which appeared in the June 1954 issue of 
Planes. The article, entitled “Admiral 
Soucek Says Navy Emphasizes Aircraft 
quality,” follows: 

ADMIRAL Sovucex Sars Navy EMPHASIZES 

AIRCRAFT QUALITY 
(By Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek, Chief, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, United States Navy) 

Two major problems confront America's 
strategic planners, the threat of global war, 
and the threat of small-scale peripheral wars 
on the borders of the free world. 

To meet these challenges, this Nation must 
have highly organized, flexible military forces. 
NATIONAL POLICY 

These forces, as a matter of national policy, 
are not intended to match in quantity the 
masses under arms in the Communist-domi- 
nated world. 

If, therefore, we are to be suocessful in 
containing the threat to world peace and our 
national security, we must maintain an over- 
whelming ratio of qualitative superiority, 
both in personnel and in weapons. 

To this end, the Department of Defense is 
spending approximately $1.3 billion this year 
for research and development, in an effort 
to achieve the technological superiority upon 
which our national security rests. This com- 
pares with $630 million spent in the fiscal 
year immediately preceding the Korean War. 
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STRIDES IN SCIENCE 

In the past few years, tremendous strides 
have been made in science, not only in this 
Nation, but in other parts of the world. As 
these profound technological changes have 
occurred, we have been faced with an in- 
creased atmosphere of urgency in devolop- 
ment of infinitely complex weapons. 

This has béen particularly true in the field 
of aeronautics, for which I have a basic re- 
sponsibility in the Navy. 

We are well aware that creative, bold imag- 
ination is required to keep pace with our 
potential enemies in the highly complex 
field of new aeronautical development. Em- 
phasis on inventiveness and scientific lead- 
ership must pervade the military services. 

In the creation of naval airpower, the air- 
craft industry is confronted with a continu- 
ing challenge and a great responsibility for 
development of new and better aircraft, for 
fulfilling assigned schedules and commit- 
ments, and for practicing the most stringent 
economies in production. 

WORLD'S FINEST EQUIPMENT 

We believe that the Navy has access to 
the finest aeronautical equipment that has 
ever existed. From the operator's viewpoint, 
the present-day airplane, including its en- 
gine, its electronics gear, and its armament 
devices, is almost unbelievably fine. Very 
little credit for that can be taken by my 
immediate organization. Most of that has 
been developed by engineers and technicians 
in the aircraft industry. 

Because this Nation's security rests on 
maintenance of our margin of qualitative 
superiority, it is imperative that the military 
services and the aircraft industry, working 
as partners, place increasing priority on this 
requirement for the world's most modern air 
arms, 

In numbers, the aircraft strength of the 
Navy is scheduled to remain at approxi- 
mately the current level over the next few 
years. Today, we are operating 9,941 anir- 
craft, with more than 3,000 additional planes 
in logistical support. This aircraft inven- 
tory is rapidly being modernized. About 44 
to 45 percent of the planes are modern to- 
day; by the end of next December, about 
65 percent of the Navy's planes will be mod- 
ernized. By the end of calendar 1956, our 
modernization will be on the order of 85 to 
87 percent. 

YEARS OF TENSION 

To keep these contemplated force levels 
equipped with late-model planes over the 
years of tension which lie ahead will re- 
quire an annual production for the Navy of 
between 2,100 and 2,200 new aircraft an- 
nually. The cost of such a program will be 
between $24, billion and $3 billion per year, 

In the creation of these forces, the 823,- 
000 Americans who today constitute the 
aircraft industry must work in the Closest 
partnership with the military services. We 
shall depend upon them for a continuation 
of the pioneering spirit which has led to 
the present high state of the aeronautical 
arts in this country. 


Section-by-Section Analysis of H. R. 8356, 
a Bill To Provide for Reinsurance of 
Health Service Prepayment Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my understanding that H. R. 8356, a 
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bill to improve the public health by en- 
couraging more extensive use of the vol- 
untary prepayment method in the pro- 
vision of personal health services, under 
the rule granted today, will probably be 
brought before the House for considera- 
tion on Tuesday, July 13. Because of 
this fact it seems appropriate that I 
should submit for the benefit of the 
membership of the House a section-by- 
section analysis of the bill. 

The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a health reinsurance program 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The short title of the act 
is “Health Service Prepayment Plan Re- 
insurance Act.“ However, it is often 
referred to as the health reinsurance 
bill. 

The following is my analysis, by sec- 
tions, of the bill reported to the House 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, July 9, 1954: 

ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS or H. R. 8356 
TITLE I. GENERAL 


Section 1, short title of bill. 

Section 2, declaration of purpose: “To en- 
courage and stimulate private initiative in 
making good and comprehensive health serv- 
ices generally accessible on reasonabe terms, 
through adeqaute health service prepayment 
plans, to the maximum number of people, 
(a) by providing technical advice and in- 
formation, without charge, to health service 
prepayment plans and to the carriers or 
sponsors thereof; and (b) by making a form 
of reinsurdnce available for voluntary health 
service prepayment plans where such rein- 
surance is needed in order to stimulate the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate 
prepayment plans In areas, and with respect 
to services and classes of persons, for which 
they are needed.” 

To reaffirm the congressional policy op- 

to Federal regulation of insurance, 
the committee added the following: 

“Nothing In this act shall be construed to 
authorize any action inconsistent with the 
policy and provisions of the act entitled 
‘An act to express the intent of the Congress 
with reference to the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance,’ approved March 9, 1945 
(59 Stat, 33), as amended (15 U. S. O. 1011- 
1015)." (The so-called McCarran Act.) 

Section 3, definitions: 

The principal definitions in this section 
deal with “beneficiary,” “carrier,” “health 
service prepayment plan,” and “personal 
health services.” 

The term “beneficiary” means an indi- 
vidual to whom a carrier, pursuant to a 
health service prepayment plan, undertakes 
(1) to pay in whole or in part for specified 
personal health services furnished to him by 
others, or (2) to provide specified personal 
health services. 

The term carrier“ means an organization, 
other than an instrumentality of a State or 
political subdivision thereof, which is spon- 
soring or is engaged in providing protection 
under insurance policies or subscriber con- 
tracts, or operating under a health service 
prepayment plan. 

The term “health service prepayment plan” 
means g plan under which a carrier under- 
takes to pay for or to provide personal 
health services to specified beneficiarles or 
classes of beneficiaries. 

The term “personal health services“ in- 
cludes any services rendered to individuals 
by licensed health personnel or, under the 
supervision of such personnel, by auxiliary 
personnel for the improvement or preser- 
vation of physical or mental health or for 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease or 
injury; the use by such licensed or auxil- 
tary personnel of any and all apparatus or 
machines designed to aid in the diagnosis 
or treatment of disease or injury; the pro- 
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vision of bed and board in general or spe- 
cial hospitals, convalescent homes, nursing 
homes, sanatoria, or other institutions li- 
censed or designated as such by a State when 
care in such institutions is prescribed by 
such licensed personnel; the provision of 
drugs and machines, dressings and supplies, 
prostheses and applicances (including eye- 
glasses), when prescribed by such licensed 
personnel; and ambulance service. 

The definition of the term “carrier” is in- 
tended to make clear, in conjunction with 
the definition of the term “health service 
prepayment plan” that all kinds of plans 
using the prepayment method in the provi- 
sion of personal health services or in pay- 
ment or reimbursement for the cost of such 
services fall within the scope of the bill and 
may be considered for reinsurance. This 
would include, for example, insurance com- 
panies’ plans offering protection under in- 
surance policies, corporations or associations, 
such as the typical Blue Cross plan, under- 
taking in subscription or membership con- 
tracts to provide services through pro- 
viders of such services (with whom, fre- 
quently, the carrier has directly or indi- 
rectly a contract or arrangement, in which 
case the contract or arrangement is consid- 
ered a part of the plan), and prepayment 
plans of the direct-service type, such as 
those offered by medical cooperatives offer- 
ing personal health services primarily 
through their own staff and facilities, as 
well as groups of physicians undertaking 
to furnish medical care on a prepayment 
basis. 

Section 4, National Advisory Council and 
other committees; This section establishes 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Health Service Prepayment Plans, 
consisting of 12 members appointed by the 
President. The Council is charged, under 
section 4 (b), with the duty of advising, 
consulting with, and making recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary on matters of policy 
relating to the activities and functions of 
the Secretary under the act. Under sec- 
tion 4 (c) the Secretary is also authorized 
to utilize the services of any member or 
members of the Council for advisory or con- 
sultative purposes in connection with mat- 
ters related to the administration of the 
act and may also appoint special advisory 
committees and utilize the services of any 
member of such a committee for such pur- 
poses. Section 4 (d) provides that members 
of the Council and of other advisory and 
technical committees shall receive per diem 
and travel expenses, 

Section 5, consultants: Authorizes use of 
expert consultants or organizations thereof. 

Section 6, utilization of other agencies: 
In addition to authorizing utilization of 
other Federal agencies, or of any other pub- 
lice or nonprofit agency or institution, sec- 
tion 6 provides for utilization of State agen- 
cies supervising carriers, especially in deter- 
mining compliance with requirements and 
standards prescribed by the Secretary for 
reinsurance. 

Section 7, voluntary and uncompensated 
services: Authorizes Secretary to use yolun- 
teered or uncompensated services of outside 
individuals or groups. 

Section 8, exemption from conflict-of-in- 
terest statutes: Provides a limited walver of 
certain conflict-of-interest statutes for mem- 
bors of the Advisory Council and for special 
consultants used in an advisory or consulta- 
tive capacity. 

Section 9, regulations: Authorizes Secre- 
tary to promulgate necessary regulations. 
Prohibits any Federal supervisory or regula- 
tory control over carriers, or over hospitals, 
other heaith facilities, or personnel furnish- 
ing health services. 

Section 10, disclosure of information: With 
narrow exceptions, disclosure of information 
gained as result of operation of program is 
specifically prohibited. 
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TITLE n. TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 


Section 201 authorizes studies and the col- 
n of information on health service pre- 
Payment plans, and the distribution of such 
information as is developed. 
Section 202 authorizes appropriations for 
the purposes of title II. 
TITLE OT. REINSURANCE OF HEALTH SERVICE 
PREPAYMENT PLANS 
Section 301, authority to reinsure: 
ion 301 (a) authorizes the Secretary, 
Subject to the provisions of this title and to 
zuch terms and conditions as may be pre- 
®cribed under the authority of this title, to 
Teinsure carriers with respect to health 
®ervice prepayment plans if the Secretary, 
consultation with the Council, deter- 
nes that reinsurance with respect to any 
nd or type of health service prepayment 
upon terms and conditions and at pre- 
Um rates comparable to those offered pur- 
t to this title is not available from pri- 
Vate sources to an extent adequate to pro- 
Mote such purposes. 
eter 301 (b) limits Federal reinsurance 
i t part of a plan that is not otherwise 
Teinsured 


Section 302, applications for reinsurance: 
weettion 302 (a) establishes the bases upon 
hich carriers file applications for reinsur- 
ance, The Secretary is authorized to re- 
Quire applicants to furnish whatever infor- 
tion may be necessary to evaluate the 
application. 
Section 302 (b) requires applicants to 
(a to (1) pay reinsurance premiums; 
) comply with applicable State laws; (3) 
Te e periodic reports; and (4) comply with 
ance contract. 
a ion 302 (c) makes such requirements 
ae Plicable to renewal applications, except 
otherwise specified by regulations. 
Section 303, terms and conditions of ap- 
Proval for reinsurance: 
ang ction 303 (a) sets forth broad terms 
take Conditions which the Secretary must 
ane” account in granting reinsurance. 
Wannen. the Secretary may specify by regu- 
lon as conditions for reinsurance: (1) The 
mds and types of plans eligible; (2) mini- 
eae benefits; (3) safeguards against undue 
ter ons of health conditions or health 
ices, or other undue exclusions or limi- 
Maxin (4) standards for deductible and 
Peri mum liability provisions; (5) waiting 
for benefits; (6) coinsurance provi- 
— standards for plan provisions with 
Pereo, to costs and charges of providers of 
Ter mal health services payable by the car- 
Bary to the extent such standards are neces- 
arbi to protect the fund against abuses or 
dures cost Increases; (8) standards as to 
Dola on, cancelability, and renewability of 
othe or subscriber contracts; and (9) 
Bee Policy provisions. 
Presence 303 (b) requires that regulations 
803 bed under the authority of section 
mut.) be promulgated only after such con- 
Roy On by the Secretary with interested 
Tent including State insurance depart- 
dropt late tal. as the Secretary deems ap- 
Mone tien 303 (e) prohibits the Secretary 
ner w reinauring any plan for which the car- 
Premium rates are such as to make 
with dan financially unsound, or any plan 
down beet to which the carrier’s break- 
teing {ts single premium rate, as between 
ured and nonreinsured types of benefit 
Trance Unreasonable, or any plan if rein- 
vou d Of the plan, considered as a whole, 
other promote the purposes of the act. 
Prechue, Tespects the Secretary would be 
the e. from setting any standards for 
Beets, er's premium rates, 
Carriers 1. 803 (d) provides safeguards to 
-Conditio a the event of changes in the terms, 
ns, limitations, etc., prescribed by 


consultation with the Advisery 
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regulations, Prohibits retroactive regula- 
tions, - 

Section 303 (e) prohibits the Secretary 
from reinsuring any plan for direct provi- 
sion of medical or dental services by the car- 
rier through a salaried staff of physicians, 
surgeons, or dentists in the employ of such 
carrier, unless control over the practice of 
medicine or dentistry rests solely in duly 
licensed members of the professions involved. 

Section 304, reinsurance certificate: Sec- 
tion 304 provides that a reinsurance certifi- 
cate may be granted if: (1) The applicant 
carrier is operating according to law; (2) 
there is no reason to believe that the car- 
rier is financially unsound or operating in 
a manner which does not entitled it to pub- 
lic confidence; (3) the carrier agrees to com- 
ply with the terms and conditions pre- 
scribed for reinsurance; (4) the plan is 
sound; (5) the carrier has agreed to the re- 
insurance premium rate fixed by the Sec- 
retary for the plan; and (6) the reinsur- 
ance of the plan will promote the purposes 
ol the act, 

Section 305: Scope and extent of reinsur- 
ance obligation: 

Section 305 (a) contains the formula to 
be used in determining the liability of the 
reinsurance fund to reinsured carriers. It 
provides for payment by the fund of 75 per- 
cent of the amount by which the carrier’s ag- 
gregate benefit costs (i. e, “losses” or 
claims") exceed the carrier's gross premium 
income reduced by a predetermined and 
agreed-upon allowance for administrative 
expenses of the carrier. 

Section 306 (b) provides for an analogous 
formula to be established in the case of di- 
rect providers of health services (e. g., health 
cooperatives, fraternal organizations, or other 
group practice prepayment plans) and amil- 
jates of such carriers. 

Section 305 (c) defines the scope and ex- 
tent of the reinsurance obligation for plans 
that include benefits for other purposes than 
those specified in the definition of “health 
service prepayment plan“ (sec. 3 (e)) (e. g., 
disability benefits). 

Section 305 (d) establishes basis for rein- 
surance payments to bankrupt or insolvent 
carriers. 

Section 305 (e) provides for regulations 
dealing with (1) reinsurance of two or more 
plans offered by a single carrier, and (2) 
duration of reinsurance of a new or renewal 
plan. 

Section 305 (f) prohibits retroactive ap- 
plication of new or amended regulations to 
approved plans if such new or amended regu- 
lations are less favorable to the carrier than 
those theretofore in effect. 

Section 305 (g) limits the lability of the 
United States to the amounts actually in the 
fund. 

Section 305 (h) contains definitions of 
terms used elsewhere in section 305. 

Section 306, premium charges for reinsur- 
ance: 

Section 306 (a) provides for the Secretary 
to prescribe reinsurance premium rates, 
varying in accordance with the hazard in- 
volved in any particular plan. 

Section 306 (b) requires. reinsurance 
premium rates to remain constant during 
the current reinsurance term, except under 
certain circumstances, 

Section 806 (c) authorizes the Secretary 
to prescribe the frequency and time of re- 
insurance premium payments. 

Section 306 (d) provides for paying rein- 
surance premiums into the reinsurance fund, 

Section 307, reinsurance fund: 

Section 307 (a) creates in the Treasury a 
health service prepayment plan reinsur- 
ance fund, 


Section 307 (b) provides for handling pay- 


ments into and out of the reinsurance fund. 
_ the Secretary in respect to advertising. 


including payments of interest and, begin- 
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ning July 1, 1959, for administrative ex- 


penses. 

Section 307 (c) authorizes the Secretary, 
after consultation with the Council, to estab- 
lish special accounts within the fund. 
Section 307 (d) provides for investment of 
portions of the fund. 

Section 307 (e) establishes basis for the 
Secretary to transfer funds from the differ- 
ent accounts for administrative expenses. 

Section 208, advances to the fund: 

Section 308 (a) authorizes appropriation 
of $25 million to capital advance account in 
Treasury for repayable advances to fund. 

Section 308 (b) provides for repayments to 
capital advance account from income of 
fund. 

Section 308 (c) provides for annual inter- 
est payments to the Treasury on advances to 
the fund, until advances have been repaid. 

Section 309, payment of reinsurance 
claims: 

Section 309 (a) makes provision for car- 
riers to claim reinsurance payments, and 
establishes basis for United States court ac- 
tion if the Secretary denies a claim. 

Section 309 (b) provides for interest pay- 
ments to carriers on unpaid claims. 

Section 309 (e) establishes bases for pay- 
ment of reinsurance claims, including au- 
thority to make tentative payments subject 
to adjustment after final determination of 
the claims. 

Section 309 (d) provides for payment of 
reinsurance claims when carriers are in- 
volved in bankruptcy or insolvency proceed- 
ings; it also provides that distribution o 
reinsurance payments shall be solely used to 
satisfy claims of subscribers or policyholders 
under reinsured plans. 

Section 310, involuntary termination of 
reinsurance: This section provides for the 
Secretary to terminate reinsurance in ac- 
cordance with provisions of regulations that 
have been In effect not less than 90 days. 

Section 311, actions by policyholders or 
subscribers: Provides that individual policy- 
holders have no claim against the fund. 

Section 312, appropriations: Authorizes an- 
nual appropriations through June 30, 1959, 
for administrative expenses only incurred 
under title HI. (Thereafter, such expenses 
will be payable from the fund.) 

TITLE IV. MISCELLANEOUS 

Section 401, legal powers and responsi- 
bilities: 

Section 401 (a) provides authority to the 
Secretary to enforce or settle claims. 

Section 401 (b) authorizes Secretary to 
hold heurings. 

Section 401 (c) authorizes Secretary to 
determine the character and necessity of ex- 
penditures out of the fund and the manner 
in which they will be made. 

Section 401 (d) establishes jurisdiction of 
United States courts. 

Section 402, accounting and audits: This 
section provides for an annual bucget pro- 
gram like those for wholly Owned govern- 
ment corporations, and for annual audits by 
the General Accounting Office. 

Section 403, annual reports: This section 
provides for annual reports, including recom- 
mendations of the Council (with minority 
views and recommendations, if any). 

Section 404, criminal provisions and in- 
junctions: 

Section 404 (a) is a declaration by the 
Congress of the need to circumscribe adver- 
tising by relnsured carriers. 

Section 404 (b) requires the Secretary to 
prescribe safeguards with respect to adver- 
tising and other representations by carriers 
concerning reinsurance under the act. It 
also provides criminal penalties for violations 
of this section. 

Section 404 (e) provides for legal action by 
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Section 404 (d) amends the United States 
Code as it relates to false advertising. 

Section 405, appointments above grade 
GS-15: This authorizes the Secretary to em- 
ploy not more than 10 persons in grades 
above GS-15 to administer the reinsurance 

am. 

Section 406, effective date: Provides for 
effective date 30 days after enactment, but 
provides for lag period before reinsurance 
applications are received or considered. 


A New Continent for Less Than a Million 
Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
can take possession of a new continent 
for less than a million dollar, provided, 
of course, that, since the Korean war 
and the diversion in Indochina, Soviet 
whaling ships and planes have not 
beaten us to the punch and staked their 
claims on it. — 

To our knowledge, no man has seen 
the new continent in its entirety. No 
plan has flown across it. No camera 
maps have accurately outlined its con- 
tours. 

The new continent has a land mass 
larger than the United States. It’s min- 
eral wealth is reportedly greater than 
that of any other continents combined. 

Strategically; it sits 300 miles south of 
Cape Horn, across the Drake Strait. It 
is south of Australia and it is south of 
Africa. Up to now, one could comfort- 
ably assume that South America, Africa, 
and Australia formed the tripod of the 
free world, and that so long as they were 
free, the world would be free. 

What would launching platforms for 
rockets and guided missiles on Antarc- 
tica enable an unfriendly power to do to 
South America, to the United States, to 
Australia, and to Africa? It could make 
the sweep of Islam from China to 
France, through the Mediterranean and 
across Spain, from the time of Moham- 
med in 632 to the early Middle Ages, 
seem like a child's romp. 

Once developed by Soviet hands, would 
the Russians sell the new continent to 
us as they sold us Alaska? Would they 
give it up without a fight, especially with 
morality on their side? The Monroe 
Doctrine does not apply to Antarctica, 
only to the Americas, North and South. 
With a valid claim in their hands in An- 
tarctica, the Soviets could become, al- 
most overnight, masters of the world, 
strategically, militarily, and economi- 

There were those who ridiculed the 
cost of Alaska to Uncle Sam for $7 mil- 
lion. Others said that $15 million for 
the Louisiana purchase was theft of the 
taxpayers’ money. There might be those 
who will hold that the purchase of a new 
continent greater than Alaska, greater 
than the Louisiana Purchase, greater 
than both, plus Texas and the Far West, 
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for less than a million dollars is madcap 
folly over an ice cap. There might be, 
Mr. Speaker, but I doubt it. 


If the Congress steps on the gas in“ 


this session, Mr. Speaker while there is 
still time, it can claim this continent 
in the next 2 years for less than a mil- 
lion dollars and do it without gumming 
the works of the Bureau of the Budget 
on the $13 million appropriation it plans 
to trot out in 1957 for approval of the 
Congress to enable an expedition to take 
readings of the earth and, the universe 
from three or four locations in Ant- 
arctic. Nice if we can afford the time, 
Mr. Speaker. But while we gaze at the 
horizon and cock our ear at the stratos- 
phere and busy ourselves with flying 


- saucers, and the diversions of Korea and 


Indochina, it seems to me that the real- 
ists in the Kremlin, like rattlesnakes in 
the grass, even now, coil for the lunge 
at our heel, the heel of the free world— 
South America, Africa, and Australia. 

Soviet whaling ships in Antarctica. 
Yes. They've been whaling down there 
since Korea and 1950. Only whaling, Mr. 
Speaker? 

In 1946, the Soviets had over 200 
weather stations in the North Pole. We 
had none. We have nothing in Ant- 
arctica today Mr. Speaker. What have 
the Soviets there? How do we know? 
I say we can't afford to wait for that Jim 
Dandy $13 million expedition to come 
off in 1957 before the people of the 
United States find out the situation in 
Antarctica. 

The time is now, Mr. Speaker. The 
Congress cannot flinck. Neither can the 
Bureau of the Budget nor the White 
House, nor the Senate. 

The Soviets are not asleep. Why 
should we be? Letusgo. Now. In 1954 
to Antarctica. The continent is ours 
for less than a million. 

More soon on this situation, 
Speaker. 


Mr. 


The Duty of France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, 
there is no question but what the situa- 
tion in Indochina is very bad. Only 
within the past few days the French 
forces evacuated the southern part of 
the Red River Delta in northern Vietnam 
leaving the people of that area, largely 
Christians and strongly anti-Communist 
to their fate, a terrible fate to countless 
of thousands of them because of their 
religion, 

While the French high command has 
stated the retreat from this area is only 
a temporary measure, and we hope this 
is so but the probabilities are that it is 
not a temporary retreat. 

When a people of deep religious faith 
like so many in the area evacuated 
get under the control of Communists, we 
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know what their fate will be—terrible 
persecution of all, and martyrdom in 
the case of many. 

We remember the old saying, “a leop- 
ard never changes its spots.” This can 
be paraphrased that “a Communist never 
changes his intent and tactics.” 

In my remarks, I include an appro- 
priate and expressive editorial appearing 
in the July 9, 1954, issue of the Cath- 
olic Standard, Washington archdiocesan 
newspaper: 


THE Dury or FRANCE 


The French high command insists that 
the retreat near Hanol ts only a temporary 
measure and that the battle is not over. We 
ardently hope so. 

But even if the retreat is only temporary, 
it is a tragic betrayal of well over 2 million 
people many of whom are Christians, Par- 
ticularly tragic is the fate of the Christian 
natives who rose at the call of the French 
to fight the Reds knowing that if they failed 
they would pay with their lives, or worse. 


They were called to fight even though often 


they were not given the minimum arms and 
and munitions to insure a fighting chance 
against the Reds. The heroic defense of a 
Catholic seminary, used as a stronghold, in 
which chairs and furniture were used against 
submachine guns was evidence of this al- 
most naked defenselessness. Not only the 
natives but the valiant French soldiers, a5 
those at Dien Bien Phu, have been victim- 
ized by the French Government. 

While sympathizing with the sacrifices of 
the soldiers and the French civilians, it can- 
not be granted that France should be al- 
lowed to surrender. France’s negligence or 
ill judgment caused the present debacle and 
it is primarily up to France to retrieve the 
situation. 

There is good military evidence to prove 
that surrender is not necessary. The United 
States observer, Lt. Gen. “Iron Mike“ 
O”Daniels has stated that the situation can 
be retrieved. And O'Daniels’ opinion should 
be respected. 

France, which has given so much to Chris- 
tion civilization, owes to the world and to 
Indochina another display of its magnificent 
courage and inspiration, 


Hon. Wayne Hays, of Ohio, Performs 
Valuable Service on Special Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
watching with great interest the valu- 
able contribution in behalf of fair play 
which our collegaue, the Honorable 
Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, has been mak- 
ing as a member of the special House 
committee investigating tax-exempt 
foundations. The Nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to Representative Hays for his 
outstanding work as a member of this 
committee. 

Had it not been for his diligence and 
his determination to make certain that 
all facts were brought into the open, 
much injustice might have resulted 
from these hearings. 

The most important achievement 
creditable to Congressman Hays resulted 
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from ‘his exposing to public view how 
false conclusions are easily reached by 
the trick of lifting statements out of 
context and trying to associate these 
misplaced statements with subversive or 
unsavory causes. 

Under unanimous permission to do so, 
I include herewith two articles which 
Pay tribute to Congressman Hays for 
his fine work on the committee and 
which set forth the manner in which Mr. 
Hays exposed the trick of lifting state- 
ments out of context in order to bring 
false conclusions. 

J include first an article from the June 
28 issue of the Trainman News and fol- 
low it with an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times: 
From the Trainman News of June 28, 1954] 

Proser Tus on His Own SLICK Trick 


WasHIncTton—The trick of lifting state- 
ments out of context and trying to asso- 
Clate these misplaced statements with sub- 
Versive or unsavory clauses, got a setback 
recently when Representative WAYNE L. 

YES, Democrat, of Ohio, demonstrated be- 
tore a House committee that false conclu- 
Blons are easily reached. : 

Hays is a member of the House committee 
holding hearings on tax-exempt foundations 
Such as Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie, 
Which have long been entrenched in the cul- 
ture of the United States as good influences. 

Chairman of the committee, Representa- 
tive B. Cansotl. Rercr, Republican, of Ten- 
Nessee, and the committee's assistant re- 
Search director, Thomas M. McNiece, have 
been out to show that the foundations are 

ping subversive causes and spreading so- 
Clalistic ideas, reports the Ohio CIO Council, 
Whose News and Views reported the Hays 
effort. 

Hays submitted three quotations to Mc- 
Niece and without telling him who wrote 
the material, Hays asked him to comment. 

“All of these are closely comparable to 
Communist literature that I have read," said 

lece. “They parallel very closely com- 
™unistic or socialistic ideas.” 

Then Hars gave him the crushing facts 

quotations were from the writings of 
Pius XI and Leo XII. 

Hays said that McNiece’s comments on the 
Quotations from the Encyclicals of the Popes 
showed “the danger of lifting paragraphs out 
ot contexts.” 

Here are the quotations which MocNiece 
taid were comparable to Communist litera- 
ture he has read: 
hore Pope Leo XIII: "Every effort should 

made that fathers of families receive a 
Wage sufficient to meet adequately the or- 
domestic needs. If this was not 

be e social «justice demands that reforms 
introduced without delay which will 
tee every adult workingman just such 

& wage.” 

Prom Pope Pius XI: he wrote that if work- 
pemen can be encouraged “to look forward 

Obtaining a share in the land, the result 

be that the gulf between vast wealth 
and deep poverty will be bridged over, and 
the two orders will be brought together.” 
* 18 from Pius XI: “some remedy must 
found and quickly found, for the miscry 
me wretchedness which press so heavily at 
moment on the large majority of the 
Very poor. Workingmen have been given 
tow: isolated and defenseless, to the cal- 
mess of employers and the grecd of un- 
strained competition.” 
ag Pese words of compassion were smearcd 
Paralleling communistic or socialistic 
ideas by MeNiece. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times] 
REECE PROPAGANDA EXPOSED 


nre take you now to a congressional hear- 
room where Representative CARROLL 
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Reece is conducting an investigation into 
America's tax-exempt private foundations, 

In a previous investigation in 1952, these 
foundations were found to be of such wel- 
fare to the country that it was recommend- 
ed further tax advantages should be given 
to persons who made contributions to them. 

REECE was so downcast by this finding 
that he decided to hold an investigation of 
his own. He may best be described by the 
fact that he is a former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

His investigation may best be described 
by the fact that his committee investigators 
made up their minds even before any tes- 
timony was taken that the big foundations 
were promoting “collectivism,” “socialism,” 
and “mass education.” 

Now, then, Representative Warne L. Hays, 
one of the embattled Democrats on the com- 
mittee, has been fighting REECE's attempt to 
use the hearings for propaganda purposes 
for which they so obviously are intended. 

Hays had a chance to expose the propa- 
ganda techniques in the course of testimony 
by Thomas M. McNiece, the committee's as- 
sociate research director. 

McNiece was reading excerpts from Gov- 
ernment reports. The excerpts implied that 
the tax-free foundations were working to- 
ward a planned American economy. 

Hays interposed to caution McNiece about 
the danger of reading excerpts out of con- 
text, particularly since the reports were by 
anonymous authors. Could MeNiece, for 
instance, identify the anonymous excerpts 
Hays handed to him? x 

The first excerpts spoke of “the callousness 
of employers and the greed of unrestrained 
competition.” It said that “a small number 
of very rich men have been able to lay upon 
the masses of the poor a yoke little better 
than slavery itself.” 

‘The second excerpt said, If working people 
ean be encouraged to look forward to obtain- 
ing a share in the land, the result will be 
that the gulf between vast wealth and deep 
poverty will be bridged over.“ 

The third excerpt said that fathers of fam- 
flies must receive a wage sufficient to meet 
ordinary needs and if this is not feasible then 
“social justice demands that reforms be 
introduced without delay which will guar- 
antee every adult working man such a wage.“ 

McNiece read the excerpts and sald that 
though he couldn't identify them he could 
tell they were closely comparable to Com- 
munist literature, and that they paralleled 
very closely Communist ideals. 

The first and second excerpts are from 1891 
encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. 

The third excerpt is from a 1931 encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI. 


Guatemalan Triumph Shows How To 
Kill Red Cancers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Register-Mail of July 7, 
1954: 

GUATEMALAN TrtuMPH SHows How To Kit 
Rep CANCERS 

The crushing of Communist and pro-Com- 
munist government elements in Guatemala 
represents a smashing triumph for freedom 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The 12-day revolution which brought 
about this result was a welrd series of ma- 
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neuvers in an area of the globe notorious 
for strange wars and stranger politics. 

For days, the rebel forces, led by Col. Carlos 
Castillo Armas seemed to be fighting a 
shadow action. Information was scanty, and 
outsiders concluded after a while that the 
revolt probably would collapse. 

Later it was realized there had been more 
fighting than could be reported. And when 
Colonel Castillo’s small air force swung into 
Tuller action and was unopposed, the war's 
complexion changed. Important towns fell 
to the rebels, and they marched toward the 
capital of Guatemala City. 

Suddenly, the impact of this gathering 
storm was felt at the palace. The pro-Red 
regime of President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
resigned and was replaced by a military 
junta under Col. Carlos Enrique Diaz. 

Distant observers were skeptical of the 
move, fearing a trick by Arbenz. Even the 
junta's outlawing of the Communist Party 
failed to convince. Colonel Castillo said 
the war would go on until the government 
met rebel demands for the complete crush- 
ing of the country’s Communist elements, 

There followed another palace coup, with 
another junta headed by tough Col. Elfego 
J. Monzon, moving in to replace Colonel 
Diaz. This time the Reds were really given 
the ax. The action satisfied rebel leaders, 
And under the auspices of the Organization 
of American States, a. cease fire was ar- 
ranged. 

Thus, though the rebels never put a 
ground force in the capital and never took 
more than a fair portion of the country, 
their persistence, their tiny but damaging 
air force, and the moral backing given anti- 
Communist elements by the United States 
produced the dramatic ouster of the Reds 
and thelr sympathizers, 

How much material assistance, how much 
strategic guidance this country might have 
given the rebels may not be known for 
some time. Indications are it was not much. 

What did count heavily was the presence 
of American Ambassador John Peurifoy, 
symbol of the great power to the north, 
Quietly but forcefully, he lent moral 
strength to the men who were emboldened 
to overturn Arbenz and clean out the Com- 
munists. 

The Communist sore spot in the Western 
Hemisphere was rubbed out while it was still 
small. That it could happen as it did must 
be set down as a minor miracle. But it did 
occur, and it spells victory. Happily, we 
were not afraid to use at least some of our 
weight quickly and effectively. 

The need for unflagging vigilance close to 
home is an obvious lesson from Guatemala. 
A bigger one may be this: America must use 
its moral and material power speedily, in 
the early stages of trouble, if it would really 
wipe out or check the Communist cancers 
that arise to infect this globe. In many 
cases it is now too late; but Guatemala pro- 
vided instruction for the future. 


lowa Editor Comments on 1 of the 10 
Worst Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I submit the follow- 
ing editorial from the July 9, 1954, issue 
of the Traer (Iowa) Star-Clipper, whose 
distinguished editor, Mr. Harry E. Tay- 
lor, is a life-long member of that seg- 
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ment of the Republican Party which be- 
lives that this Government should first 
serve the welfare of citizens of the 
United States: 

ONE OF THE TEN Worst? 


Life magazine recently named our Third 
Iowa District Representative, H. R. Gross, 
as 1 of 10 typical Republicans in Congress 
who are holding back the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Gross, and the others named, were 
said to be guilty of inbred minoriity mind- 
edness, behaving as if a Democrat were still 
President, and they are duty-bound to op- 
pose him. 

Before examining the indictment against 
Gross in detail it might be well to look at 
the accuser which sets itself up as a qualified 
judge of those who are good and bad Re- 
publican Representatives in Congress. The 
publisher of Life magazine is a devout in- 
ternationalist, one of the powerful group 
of eastern big business folks who have been 
working ever since 1940 to remake the Re- 
publican Party along more liberal lines, and 
with a foreign policy that is virtually a 
carbon copy of the New and Fair Deals. 
Life was a supporter of the Roosevelt and 
Truman policies which cast the United 
States into roles of world Santa Claus and 
world policeman. The fruits of our world 
leadership were the sacrifice of the lives of 
about 400,000 American boys in futile wars 
in the last 13 years, an increase in our 
national debt from a few hundred million 
dollars to a quarter of a trillion dollars, de- 
_pletion of many of our most valuable re- 
sources at an alarming rate, and aiding the 
buildup of Russian militarism to a point 
where it is now a perpetual menace to world 
peace. 

The trend in big business for many years 
has been toward monopoly—eliminating 
competitors. With the Nation in a state 
of perpetual wars, hot and cold, since 1941, 
there has developed in Washington an all- 
powerful Federal Government which exer- 
cises more and more controls over the lives 
of American business, the farmers, workers 
and individual citizens. The trend has been 
toward the development of powerful pres- 
sure groups which exert great control over 
politics, as self-protection against big gov- 
ernment. 

Big business, which has demonstrated 
great success in eliminating its competitors, 
has employed similar technique in manage- 
ing politics. The way they get what they 
want is making the two political parties as 
near alike as possible. 

The promoters of this system are able to 
bring about the nomination of candidates 
on both tickets whose ideas on foreign policy 
and on many major domestic policies are 
virtually the same. Either way the election 
goes, nationally, these big fellows in the in- 
dustrial East cannot lose. They have their 
candidates and their program in both par- 
ties now, The voter has very little choice. 

The American system of government is 
based on a 2-party system, 1 in power, the 
other supposed to be a party of opposition. 
If the Republican Party is to be tallormade 
in the image of the Fair Deal, who will fur- 
nish the opposition? Of course the spon- 
sors of this system hope that nobody will op- 
pose it, and what little opposition there is 
will be very weak and can be controlled, 

If there were only 10 Republican Con- 
gressmen left in Washington who were dis- 
posed to oppose this system the outlook for 
the future of the two-party system in the 
United States would look very dark indeed. 
Actually there are a few more, and we are 
thankful that Mr. Gross is one of them. 

If Life magazine had been inclined to be 
fair in its article, it would have explained 
that Mr. Gross is not opposed to foreign 
trade. He is opposed to lowering tariff walls 
to permit goods manufactured in foreign 
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countries with sweatshop labor, and agri- 
cultural products produced by foreign peas- 
ant farmers from flooding American mar- 
kets. He doesn't want foreign-made goods 
competing unfairly against American man- 
ufactured goods produced by high-cost labor, 
and foreign farm products ruining the mar- 
ket for American farmers whose products 
can be produced only at high costs. The 
Republican Party, untill recent years, was for 
protection of the American farmer, small 
manufacturer and American worker, for as 
long as this editor can remember. Gross, 
and many other Republicans of the Third 
Congressional District, are wondering how 
the Eisenhower administration, which wants 
to cut through the tariff walls, Is proposing to 
protect the high standard of living of the 
American people. What is to prevent high 
prices, salaries and wages of Americans from 
sinking to the level of standards of foreign 
countries, if small American manufacturers, 
farmers, and workers have to meet this com- 
petition? 

Some of the big-business people advocat- 
ing low tariffs to make possible a free ex- 
change of goods between nations, are so big 
that they have manufacturing plants in for- 
eign countries and are getting the benefit 
of cheap foreign labor. They would like to 
lower tarlifs to admit their foreign-made 
products to the American market and under- 
sell the products of American manufac- 
turers whose labor costs are high. But most 
American manufacturers are small opera- 
tors, not so fortunate as to have the benefit 
of low-priced foreign labor. We doubt if 
very many of the little fellows are crying for 
free trade. 

It is also dificult to understand how low 
tariffs will help the American farmer, whose 
products are now subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. With foreign competition, how much 
higher will the subsidies have to be? It 
is also rather difficult to understand how 
low tariffs will benefit American workers. 
How long will their wages remain high in 
the face of the competition of European 
sweatshops? 

(Towa Senator HICKENLOOPER answered 
some questions by radio news reporters 
about United States tariffs on the Forum of 
the Air broadcast last Sunday. He said the 
talk that United States tariffs on foreign 
imports are much higher than foreign tariffs 
on United States goods is all poppycock. It 
is just as difficult for United States manu- 
facturers and farmers to export goods and 
products to foreign countries because of high 
tariffs as it is for foreign countries to export 
goods to the United States. In virtually 
every case the tariffs of foreign governments 
barring exchange of goods with the United 
States are just as high and just as discrimi- 
natory as those of our Government. This 
will be news to some people, who have been 
claiming that if only the United States would 
lower the tariff barriers, everything would 
be lovely.) 

Mr. Gross, in his letters from Washing- 
ton published in the Star-Clipper, recently 
explained why he is opposing the adminis- 
tration program of flexible price supports. 
The poll he took of the farmers of our dis- 
trict appeared to indicate rather definitely 
that his constituents want supports at 90 
percent of parity. When the House voted 
the other day on the administration's sub- 
stitute measure—824, to 90 percent of 
parity—5 of Iowa's 8 Representatives, in- 
cluding Gross, opposed it. 

The readers of his letters in the Star- 
Clipper are also famillar with reasons for 
Gross’ dislike of foreign- ald programs. He 
certainly has never made any secret of his 
opposition. Every observing person knows 
that the avowed object of foreign giveaways— 
to insure “friends” for the United States 
when we need them—has not been realized. 
Tt is notorious that billions of dollars of our 
foreign aid has been wasted. Gross points 
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out that about $914 billion already appro- 
priated by the Congress for foreign aid has 
not yet been spent, and he saw no reason 
for adding 34% billions more in the pipeline 
now, There are a lot of necessary things 
that Americans are having to get along with- 
out because so much of their tax money is 
being sent abroad. (When the House voted 
on the administration's $31,-billion foreign- 
aid measure last weekend, a large majority 
of Iowa's eight Representatives joined Gross 
in voting against.) 

The criticism of Mr. Gross by Life maga- 
zine sounds almost identical to that voiced 
during the recent primary-election campaign 
by his principal opponent for the Republican 
nomination, James Conroy, of Clear Lake, a 
handsome, affable young fellow, who waged 
‘a vigorous campaign. He took the position 
that Gross is “against” everything and 1s 
obstructing the Eisenhower program. He 
pledged that if he was nominated and 
elected to Gross’ seat in the House he would 
back Ike by supporting low tariffs, foreign 
aid, the “world policeman” foreign policies, 
flexible price supports for the farmers, and 
& liberal domestic program. 

Gross stayed on the job in Washington 
and did virtually no campaigning for the 
primary election. He ran for the renomina- 
tion on his past record. It is evident the 
Republican primary voters in the Third Dis- 
trict like Gross’ brand of Republicanism 
better than that of Mr. Conroy, who really 
worked hard to sell himself and his concep- 
tion of the Eisenhower program. But Gross 
defeated the liberal Mr. Conroy by a margin 
of 2to 1. 

Tama County Republicans liked Gross 
even more thanthat. The vote in our county 
was Gross 1,565, Conroy 313, or a margin 
of 5 tol. 

In the Third District at least, and we think 
over a larger area, public ideas as to what 
constitutes a good Republican seem to vary 
sharply from those which inspired the criti- 
cism of the “10 worst Republicans" by Life 
magazine, 


What Is the Responsibility of the Press? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following transcript 
of the American Forum broadcast of 
June 20, 1954: 


ANNouNCER, The National Broadcasting 
Co, presents the American Forum, America's 
oldest unrehearsed discussion program. To- 
day we depart from our usual format to pre- 
sent a turnabout program with Members of 
Congress questioning the press. Our inter- 
rogators today are Congressman CLARENCE J. 
Brown, Republican, of Ohio, Member of the 
House Government Operations Committee 
and the House Rules Committee; and Con- 
gressman JoHN W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, Democratic whip of the House and 
member of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee. Defending the question, 
“What is the responsibility of the press?“ 18 
Drew Pearson, nationally known columnist 
and commentator. Now, speaking for the 
founder and producer of the American Fo- 
rum, Theodore Granik, here is Stephen 
McCormick. Mr. McCormick, 

Mr. McCormick. Today we have an unusual 
turnabout program, two veteran legislators 
questioning Drew Pearson, nationally known 
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Columnist and TV-radio commentator; Con- 

Sressman Jonx McCormack, of Massachu- 

Sctts; Congressman Crarexce Brown, of 

Ohio. Lam sure we ought to have some in- 

teresting questions, and, Mr. McCormacs, it 
ks like you have one right now. 

Congressman McCorarack. Mr. Pearson, the 

om of the press is one of the corner- 
stones of personal liberty, and properly £o, 
in our country. It is a great constitutional 
Tight. Do you agree that the press has the 
responsibility of preserving and protecting 
that right? 

Mr. Prarsow. I do. 

Congressman McCorstack. And it rests 
Upon the press itself, because Congress can- 
Not pass any laws abridging the freedom of 

prees. That is correct, isn't it? 

Mr. Prarson. That is correct. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think 
the press has been protecting—assuming 

t responsibility and protecting that right? 
And by that I mean, a segment of the press, 
Noticeable and effective? 

Mr. Pranson. I would be the first to ad- 
Mit, Congressman, that we of the press have 
Sometimes erred. We haye made mistakes. 
I don't champion all the press. I can look 
back over my own career and see some mis- 

that I have made, but hy and large we 
ve tried. 

Congressman McCormack. Well, do you 

or admit the fact that 90 percent 
or the newspapers of the country in 1952 
Supported the Republican Party? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I admit approximately 
80 percent, and you may be right about 90 

nt. 


Congressman McCormack. I mean in 1952. 
And about 84 percent in 1948. 

Mr, Pearson. I would say you are right. 
Brown. Would the gentle- 


Congressman 
man yield? 

Congressman McCormack. I have one more 
Question: Do you think that is evidence of 
a free press, politically? 

Mr. Pearson. Well, I would say that those 
Papers had a right editorially to support 
anyone they pleased but I would say those 
Papers did not have a right to omit news 
Which was unfavorable to the Republican 
Party and play up news that was unfavor- 
able to the Democratic Party. 

Mr, McCormick. Congressman Brown—I 

sure that word “Republican,” Mr. 
McCorstacx, did it. 

Congressman Brown. I am a newspaper 
Bublisher myself and I disagree a Uttle bit 
With Mr. McCormack. I question whether 
that shows a lack of interest in freedom of 

but rather shows very good judgment 
On the part of the press, to support Republi- 
San candidates, 

Speaking seriously for just a moment, I 
think we can agree that while editorially a 
Breat many of the newspapers of this coun- 
the great proportion of them, did sup- 
Port the Republican candidates in 1948 
and in 1952, that the headlines were taken 

very much by some of the things that 
Were said and done by the Democratic candl- 
Gate, There is an old saying in the press 
that ir you will let me write the headlines, 
Why the other man can write the editorials, 

use the headlines reach the people and 
have a great impact on them. 

I wanted to go into another responsibility 
10 the press question if I might. I would 
ike to ask Mr. Pearson this question: What 
are the responsibilities of the press in re- 
tio to the publishing of secret informa- 

m and confidential information obtained 
Ugh leaks from Government employees? 
wot: McCormick. Before you answer that I 

nder if I might point out for the benefit 
Sf those viewers and listeners who just 
kana us that we are discussing What is 

Tesnonsibility of the Press?” with Con- 

80 John McCormack, of Massachus- 

tts, Congressman Clarence Brown, of Ohio, 
ang Pearson. 
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Would you like to state the question once 
again? 

Congressman Brown. Yes; I am happy to 
repeat it. I am asking Mr. Pearson: What 
are the responsibilities of the press in re- 
gard to publishing secret or confidential 
information that may be obtained through 
leaks from public officials or public em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Pearson, Congressman, that is a very 
excellent ahd very difficult question at the 
some time. During the war the question 
was easy to answer because during the war, 
us you know, we had voluntary censorship 
where the newspapermen and the news- 
papers did their best to live up to. The 
rules were cut and dried and it was fairly 
easy. 

Today, in peacetime, it is different. 

Congressman Brown. That was because of 
censorship, now. 

Mr. Pearson. Voluntary censorship. 

Congressman McCormack. Yes; but some 
of them didn't go for it? 

Mr. Prarson. There were some cases and 
notably in the Chicago Tribune where the 
grand jury was called on one particular case, 
yes. 

Congressman McCormack: That was an 
important break, too. 

Mr. Pearson. It was an important break, 
yes; you are quite right, but it was voluntary 
censorship and it was lived up to pretty 
well. However, to answer what I think your 
main question is directed at, peacetime judg- 
ment of the press, let me direct my answer 
to that if I can and say that I, as a news- 
pdperman—if I can speak for myself, pri- 
merily—have published some documents 
which are labeled at times, secret. I have 
tried when I have done that, to take the 
matters up first with authorized spokes- 
men for certain Government agencies. To 
illustrate: I have been criticized on the 
floor of the Senate by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin for publishing. 

Congressman Brown. You have been criti- 
cized in the House, too. 

Mr, Pearson. I stand corrected, I have 
been, but at any rate in this particular 
case I was criticized because I published, after 
the retreat by General MacArthur's army 
from the Yalu River, I published the fact 
that his intelligence was in error and I 
quoted certain texts to prove it, that he 
should not have gone up there, that there 
were Chinese up there waiting for him. 

Now, before I published that I went to the 
authorized general in the Pentagon who had 
to do with military and press Information 
and asked him whether there was any viola- 
tion of security and he sald no, that it was 
all right to publish it. 

Congressman Brown. Now, Mr. Pearson, 
you have been discussing military informa- 
tion. Of course, I think we can all agree 
that there is a certain line of demarcation 
where we must stop in the publication of 
military information, especially in time of 
war, or in time of police action. However, 
what about these cases in time of peace—for 
instance, information out of the State De- 
partment that may be marked “secret” or 
“confidential”? You have been charged 
many times with having a sort of pipeline 
into the State Department. Now, where do 
you draw the line on publishing that infor- 
mation? Do you think you have the right to 
publish information of that type out of dif- 
ferent governmental departments that is 
marked confidential or secret or restricted? 

Mr. Pearson. First let me say, Congress- 
man Brown, there is a tendency—and I am 
sure you will recognize it—for any official 
to stamp secret on almost anything. 

Congressman Brown. Now, don't get me 
on your side, I fought about that myself. 

Mr. Pearson., I know you have. 

Congressman Brown. I am trying to find 
out just what your reaction or line is. 
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Mr. Praxsox. That is a good question and 
an important one. The only way to judge 
that is try to figure out what is in the pub- 
lic interest. If I told you right now that I 
had withheld certain information regarding a 
very important thing that is going on Tight 
today, which I don’t want to mention, I 
am sure you would agree with me that the 
newspapermen had been very discreet not to 
mention it. 

Congressman Brown, And also the Con- 
gressmen have been very discreet in not 
mentioning it. 

Mr, Pearson, It is very important and very 
delicate.” But on other occasions when 
merely the prestige of some State Department 
Official is at stake, and he ts wanting to 
cover up by a secret document, I publish 
them, 

Congressman Brown, You print or fail to 
print according to what your Judgment or 
conscience tells you? 

Mr. Pearson. Not necessarily my judgment 
alone. Yes, I exercise my judgment, but I 
also consult. 

Congressman Brown. Now, if you do that, 
if you decide in your own mind through your 
own judgment and your own conscience 
whether you have the right or do not have 
the right to publish some restricted, confi- 
dential and secret information obtained 
through leaks from public officials, then why 
do you criticlze Members of Congress who 
make public information that they receive 
through leaks from public officials, that, in 
their judgment and conscience they believe 
the people ought to know or the Congress 
ought to know. 

Mr. Pearson. I don't believe that I have. 

Congressman Brown. I believe we would 
Gisagree on that. 

Mr. Pearson, Excuse me, you interrupted 
me at one place there. I was about to say 
that I do not exercise my conscience alone 
but I discussed the matters with public offi- 
cials and asked them, would this upset any 
international apple carts or be embarrassing 
to the Government. 

Congressman Brown. Do you just get some 
a woese things from the State Department 

es 

Mr. Pearson. I have, yes. 

Congressman McCormack. Now, let's get 
back to the responsibility of the press. A 
matter of 2 or 3 years ago there was a con- 
vention held of publishers and one of them 
made a report of a survey he made in which 
he stated that in the 1948 elections between 
35 and 40 percent of the press of the country 
discolored the news politically and deliber- 
ately so against the Democrats. Do you re- 
member that? 

Mr. Pearson, I remember it in a general 
way, yes. 

Congressman McCormack. Would you 
agree that is a pretty’ fair percentage, be- 
tween 35 and 40 percent discolored the news 
politically in the 1948 elections? 

Mr. Pearson. I would say that a percentage 
did. 

Congressman McCormack. Would you say 
that is assuming the responsibility of the 
press which is to be fair and free and 
objective? 

Mr. Pearson, No, I would say that was 
unfair. 

Congressman McCormack. So the press has 
been unfair in that respect. 

Mr. Pxansox. It has been unfair and I re- 
gret to say—— 

Congressman McCormack. Now, take the 
Wall Street Journal, do you think the large 
contributors have any influence on the news 
columns and also the discoloration and also 
the editorial policy of some of the papers? 
Not all by any means but some. 

Mr. Peanson. The Wall Street Journal? I 
doubt it. 

Congressman McCormack, The Wall Street 
Journal resisted it. 

Mr. Pearson. May I just illustrate that. 
The Wall Street Journal published some of 
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the fairest reports on Senator Nixon, now 
Vice President, during the recent campaign, 
of any paper in the country. 

Congressman McCormack. I am talking 
about the incidents now with General Mo- 
tors where they are taking away their ad- 
vertising because they didn't like something 
that the Wall Street Journal carried about 
their future plans, etc., in one of its publi- 
cations, 

Congressman Brown. They broke the se- 
crecy on their new automobiles. 

Mr. Pearson. I was not aware of that. I 
should be. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think 
that newspapers should employ evaluators 
of news, rewrite writers, editorial writers, or 
anyone in a position where they can con- 
tribute toward the molding of public opin- 
ion, who is Communist or a member of a 
prescribed Communist-front organization? 

Mr. Pearson. I do not. 

Congressman McCormack, How can you 
stop it? 

Mr. Pearson. Well, you can stop it by pres- 
sure of public opinion. I think that every 
newspaper is anxious to stop it if they know 
it anyway. 

Congressman McCormack. I say assuming 
any of them have them in their employ, you 
think it should be discontinued? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I do. 

Congressman McCormack, And they 
should have a searching investigation of 
their own as to the loyalty of those—par- 
ticularly those having anything to do with 
the molding of public opinion. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I do, but I think they 
do that anyway. 

Congressman McCormack. Now take your- 
self. You are a columnist. Have you been 
penalized for any of the columns that you 
have written because some people didn't 
like what you wrote? 

Mr, Pearson, Yes, I have. 


Congressman McCormack, Will you 
state—do you want to state how you have 
been penalized? 

Mr. Pearson. Well, for instance in Des 
Moines, Iowa, which is a city which has only 
1 newspaper, owned by 1 man or 1 family, 
the articles that I wrote regarding Nixon's 
personal expense fund a year and a half ago 
were not printed, were canceled, and when I 
persisted in writing about his personal ex- 
pense fund, the column was canceled 
entirely. 

I would like to add something there, if 
I may, that Congressman Brown mentioned 
which I think is Important: The news in 
headlines—he made the point, which is a 
good one, that our newspapers tell the story 
in headlines, By and large I agree with 
him, but I would like to cite a difference— 
an exception. I was on General Eisenhower's 
train when he was campaigning and was in 
Omaha before the election and we pulled 
into Omaha late that afternoon. The 
Omaha World Telegram published on page 
52 a headline, a very minor headline, that 
Senator Nixon had received a personal ex- 
pense fund. You could hardly find it in 
the paper. Earlier that day, the Des Moines 
Register Tribune, through which city we 
passed in the afternoon, published it, I 
think, on page 18 under a minor headline. 
I am convinced if Eisenhower had seen that 
and realized the full import of a vice presi- 
dential candidate’s personal expense fund, 
his reaction would have been entirely dif- 
ferent. As it was, he didn't know until the 
next m . The palace guard kept it 
from him until 3 o'clock in the morning. 

Congressman Brown. You will agree that 
& newspaper publisher has the right to de- 
cide for himself whether he thinks a column 
is worthwhile or not and whether or not, for 
instance, the predictions in the column or 
the statements in the column are proper 
and correct? 
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Mr. Pearson. This was not a column. 
This was news carried in the Associated 
Press. 

Con, Brown. Oh, news only; you 
are refi not to your own column. I 
thought you were talking about your column 
being dropped out of one of the newspapers. 

Mr. Pearson. I was, but also—— 

Congressman Brown. Now Mr. McCormack 
has brought out, and very ably and very 
well, something about how the newspapers 
predicted Republican victory and supported 
the Republican ticket and so forth and 
80 on. 

Now back in 1950, you made a great many 
forecasts, I remember, in that congressional 
campaign, and I am just going to take 1 
second here. I remember you predicted that 
Mr. Fromiller would be elected Governor out 
in Arizona and, of course, these predictions 
in advance have a great deal of influence on 
elections, and you and I agree on that, and 
perhaps sometimes—I don't say in your case 
but in some cases that I know of I thought 
they were made by at least a campaign man- 
ager, for the purpose of influencing votes. 
You predicted that Senator Lucas would be 
elected by a heavy majority over DIRKSEN. 
You predicted Senator Thomas would be 
elected over Bennetr in Utah. Tou pre- 
dicted that Senator Hickenlooper, Repub- 
lican in Iowa, would lose, and he won by 
87,000 votes. That Senator MILLIKIN, of 
Colorado, would be defeated; that Senator 
DwoasHak, of Idaho, would be defeated; 
that Senator Taft might win, but it would 
be by a close vote, and he swept the State 
by the largest majority in history. 

Now was that bad judgment? I want to 
ask you just one question: Was that bad 
judgment on your part, Mr. Pearson, lack of 
information, lack of knowledge of what was 
going on, poor reporting, or was it done for 
a purpose such as suggested by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, here, on some of the things that 
have happened in other newspapers? 

Mr. Pearson. I am going to make another 
prediction right now; I am going to predict 
that I wish I hadn't come on this program. 

Congressman Brown. What slipped there? 

Mr. Pearson. No, I am delighted to answer 
that question, and I am also complimented 
that you made such a study of my predic- 
tions, 

Congressman Brown. I just happen to re- 
member them. I remember one time you 
and I meeting in 1946 just between broad- 
casts, you may recall it, when you told me 
you thought that Know Lanp was going to be 
defeated by the lad who ran against him out 
in California, the son of the old humorist, 
Will Rogers, Jr. 

Mr, Prarson. Oh, Congressman, I did not. 
I predicted that KNowtanp would win. 

Congressman Brown. Well, you did later, 
after you and I talked. I recall very much. 
I Just wonder if you get information from 
dumb country boys like mo, or whether you 
really get it from people out in the States, 
and how you got all this information upon 
which you based these predictions. 

Mr. McCormack. Could you keep it brief? 
Our time is running short. 

Mr. Pearson. That is a good question. 
Let's take Knowtanp. I called up 5 or 6 
people in California before I made that pre- 
diction that he would win. I called up the 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, which 
is a Republican paper. I called the editor of 
the Los Angeles Daily News, which is the 
Democratic paper. I called up 2 or 3 other 
editors in Sacramento, and I finally predicted 
Mr. Know tanp would win, which he did. I 
can give you another prediction— 

Congressman Brown. Wait just a minute, 
May I interrupt there just long enough—— 

Mr. Pearson. In 1948 I predicted that 
Dewey would win. 

Congressman Brown. Now, the last time 
that we were together was in the hallway 
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going onto the elevator In New York, at 14th 
Street, and at that time you were going up 
to make the broadcast, and I asked you what 
you were going to say about California, and 
you said you though you would predict Rog- 
ers would win, and I told you if you did you 
ought to have your head examined, it you will 
remember. I went out, got in the car, and 
started home, and when I turned on the 
radio you predicted wisely and well that 
KNOWLAND would be elected because I said 
to you that afternoon or that evening, why, 
KNOWLAND would win by at least 150,000, and 
he won by 255, and you made a good pre- 
diction. But I am asking you about me. 

Mr, Pearson. I am not going to discount 
what you told me, but if I told you I thought 
Will Rogers was going to win, I was kidding 
you. 

Congressman Brown. I have been kidded 
before and by experts. 

Mr. McCormick. Now, on this subject of 
predictions, a few minutes ago you talked 
about a big story. Were you talking in gen- 
eralizations or do you, Mr, Pearson, or do you 
gentlemen, know of a big story that is about 
to break and you haven't let us in on it? 

Congressman Brown. If we know of it, we 
won't break it here. 

Congressman MCCormMack, Well, as far as 
Tam concerned, being a Democrat, I wouldn't 
know because we are not consulted. We are 
consulted to ball them out when they are in 
trouble. 

Congressman Brown. Jonn, I have heard 
you make some awfully good predictions, 
They came true to the sorrow of us, at times. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you predict 
the House will go Democratic next fall? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes; I do. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you predict 
the Senate will go Democratic next fall? 

Mr. Pearson. No; I don't predict that, yet. 
I will say the race is going to be very close. 

Congressman McCormack. But you have a 
hunch that it might, I hope? 

Mr. PEARSON. In the Senate it is going to 
be 50-50, and I would not want to predict 
that until the very end. 

Congressman Brown. Do you make pre- 
dictions about what is going to happen to 
Congressman McCormack and Congressman 
Brown? That is rather important, 

Mr. PEARSON. That is an easy prediction. 
They will be overwhelmingly reelected. 

Mr. McCormick. Is this the big story you 
were talking about earlier, or were you talk- 
ing In generalities? 

Mr, Pearson. Well, I was not talking in 
generalities, but I would rather not go into 
that because it would be something that we 
ought not to talk about. 

Mr. McCormick. We have talked about the 
Tight to withhold Information, too. 

Mr. Pearson. I think this should be with- 
held. I really shouldn't have mentioned 
that. 

Congressman McCormack. I have heard 
some correspondents, 2 or 3, at Capitol Hill 
tell me in confidence, Mr. Pearson, that they 
have instruction from their papers to write 
along a certain line, what is happening in 
the debates and so forth, and to write them 
pro-Republican, Do you think that is right? 

Mr. Pearson, There are cases where in- 
structions are sent. There is no question 
about it. 

Congressman McCormack. And the ob- 
taining of news—without regard one way or 
the other, do you think such instructions 
should be issued to any man in the gather- 
ing and writing of news? 

Mr. Peagson. I certainly think it shouldn't 
be done, and the best papers do not do it. 
You are right, however, It is done. 

Congressman McCormack. In the news 
columns the papers should report the news 
as accurately and fairly as possible. 

Mr. Pearson. They should, and they 
should go out to find out what is behind the 
news. 
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Congressman McCormack, And the news- 
Paper should be as fair in the disposition of 
Space to both political parties as possible. 

Mr. Pearson. That is correct. 

Congressman McCormack, Editorlally they 
have their right to determine their own 
Policy? 

Mr. Pearson. I think when it comes to 
space during campaigns that the newspa- 
Pers are pretty fair. They print the speeches 
on both sides. 

Congressman McCormack. Editorially they 
have the right to prescribe their own policy. 

Mr. Pearson. They do. 

Congressman McCormack. Don't you 
think it is unusual in a big country like the 
United States, that 85 to 90 percent of the 
Press have one editorial policy, the Republi- 
Can policy? 

Mr. Pearson. I have sometimes said that 
same thing. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think 
bed big advertisers have anything to do with 

t? 

Mr. Prarson. No, I don't belleve so. I 
don't believe the advertisers do. I think 
the fact that newspaper publishers gradu- 
ally drift around to the point where many 
Of them are conservative Republicans—— 

Congressman McCormack.-There is a sub- 
Stantial segment of the press that is what 
You call the personalized press, owned by an 
individual or family; is that so? 

Mr, Pearson. That is correct. 

Congressman McCormack. Do you think 
they should use their newspapers under the 
great constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
the press to editorislize and carry out their 
Own personal views or their hatreds or their 
likes or their dislikes? 

Mr, Pearson, No; I do not. 

Congressman McCormacx. And yet you 
know it is being done. 

Mr. McCormick. Congressman Brown, I 
am surprised that you are so quiet. 

Congressman Brown. I agree with Mr. Mc- 

cK and Mr. Pearson in their positions 
that the press in reporting news should re- 
Port it fairly and accurately, and I am afraid, 
as a newspaper publisher—I want to say this 
very frankly—there are times when the news 
not been printed as accurately or re- 
Ported as fairly as it should have been. My 
ence, however, has been a little dif- 
ferent from Mr. McCorMAcK’s. As a con- 
Servative Republican on Capitol Hill I have 
Watched activities in committees 

Congressman McCormack. We are progres- 
Ave now under President Eisenhower. 

Congressman Brown, Well, I am still a 
Conservative, honest-to-God Republican, 
that is so liberal that I don’t want to give the 
liberty of the American people away and 
Simply won't do it at any time. 

Congressman McCormack, Whatever your 
Views are, Congressman Brown, you honestly 
thcertain them and 1 thoroughly respect 

m. 
Congressman Brown. Thank you very 
Much. 

Mr. Pearson. I would like to say also, Con- 

man Brown's newspapers are very fair. 

Congressman McCormack. Do they take 

column? 
n Congressman Brown. No; we can’t afford 
It is too high priced. 
Mr. Pearson. That is not true. 


Congressman Brown. I have had the ex- 
perience and many other people have had 
6 experience on the Hill of seeing some- 
g reported that was written by what I 
Call leftwing and radical newspaper report- 
toad persons of that stripe on the Hill 
tere you wouldn't know were the same 
tue at the thing was the same that ac- 
Ro ly happened. In other words, you could 
it k to the stenographic record and read 
N it wasn’t anything like what hap- 
ewe, Or the way it was reported in the 
en papers. The thing that happened was 
tirely different. It was misreported. Now, 
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that has been done time after time and I 
want to say frankly, in my opinion, there is 
a lot more misreporting or failure to give 
the accurate facts on news that happens in 
Congreas, on the side of the so-called fringe 
radical elements than there is the other way 
around. 

Congressman McCormack. We won't dis- 
cuss that because there are a lot of hate col- 
umns written in the newspapers, aren't 
there? ; 

Mr. Pearson. That Is right. 

Congressman Brown, I condemn them 
whether they are against the Republicans or 
the Democrats or against the liberals or the 
conservatives. 

Congressman McCormack. As a columnist, 
do you gather news or do you write your own 
views? 

Mr. Pearson. I try to gather news. Isome- 
times editorialize, 

Congressman McCormack, Do you think, 
as a columnist, you should be governed by 
the same standards as the gatherers and re- 
porters of news? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I should. 

Congressman McCormack. Are you? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, I am. 

Congressman Brown. John, let me ask 
real quick here, if I may, Do you believe that 
you and the press have the responsibility to 
present both sides of a controversial issue? 

Mr. PEARSON, Yes, we do. 

Congressman Brown. Do you give the 
other side the opportunity to present their 
side in a controversial issue that appears 
in your column? 

Mr. Pearson. I try to. I come around to 
see you from time to time. 

Co n Brown. Will you give space 
to the other side, the man on the other side 
of the controversy? 

Mr. Pearson. As long as they are telling 
the truth. 

Congressman Brown. Well, perhaps they 
will challenge the question of your truth. 
There have been a lot of libel suits filed both 
ways, by you and against you. 

Mr. Pearson. There have been some. 

Congressman Brown. How many, by the 
way? 

Mr. Pearson. I have forgotten, but one 
from your colleague in Ohio, Mr. Sweeney. 
He brought 70 against me, and I won them 
all 


Congressman Brown, That's a good many. 
He must have had a good lawyer or a lot of 
money to spend, I don't know which, 

Mr. McCormick. I am sorry, gentlemen, I 
must interrupt. Our time is up. I wish we 
had more time. We certainly do thank you, 
gentlemen, Congressman JOHN McCormack, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, and Congress- 
man CLARENCE Brown, Republican, of Ohio, 
and Drew Pearson, nationally known col- 
umnist and TV commentator, for our dis- 
cussion today. The Nation's first discussion 
program, the American Forum, is now in its 
26th year, founded and produced by Theo- 
dore Granik, 
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Moral Civilization and Antimoral 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a no- 
table address by our beloved Speaker, the 
Honorable JoserH W. MARTIN, JR., before 
the Liens! International convention in 
New York City, on July 9, 1954. Speaker 
Martin has set forth with remarkable 
Penetration and forthrightness the in- 
escapable and unresolvable conflict be- 
tween freemen who want to build a de- 
Cent, humane civilization and the world- 
Wide Communist conspiracy dedicated to 
the destruction of all morality, and 
thereby of the human values we treasure. 

The address follows: 

Iam proud to come and speak at this great 
Convention of one of the great forces for 

Iding a more peaceful and understanding 
World. I am also proud of my membership 
in the Attleboro Club of your organization, 

rough that membership I am cognizant of 
the fine part this organization performs in 
ilding better communities, and support- 

g and sustaining the more unfortunate. 

d— 

I hope you will forgive me if I borrow for 
My speech today our slogan, "Liberty Intel- 

nce, Our Nation's Safety.” 

One of the great man of our times, the 
President of the United States, Dwight D. 

nhower, has said we live in an “age of 
Bern.“ I agree with him. I would like to 
discuss with you the nature of that peril. 
l Would like to hold it up in its true perspec- 

ve and examine it in the terms of liberty, 
telligence, and the safety of all our nations. 

Actually, we of this 20th century are con- 
fronted with the greatest struggle that has 

ted civilization. To understand it we 
Must first relate it to the nature of the 
Civilization that is threatened. 

The backbone of our free society is 

ty. It is the foundation on which our 
mee and our mode of life has been 
ted. 

Our morality is based on preference for 
tuth over misrepresentation, trust over 
"Uspicion and faith over heresy. From those 

ts grow such things as good will and 
mutual regard. If a member of the Lions 
makes hands with another member on a 
business deal, if a community issues bonds 
a its schools or a nation becomes a 
2 to a treaty, the validity of that 

Ndshake, issue or signature rests solely on 
live great moral code under which free men 


bee put it in the every-day language of the 
’iness world—a man's word is his bond. 

It is because of this mutual respect for 
hee other as individuals that communities 
hare respect for each other, that nations 
Pi Tespect for each other. The key words 

truth, trust, and faith. Without them 
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our civilization crumbles and our freedom 
disappears. 

Yet today there are forces loose in the 
world whose sole aim is the substitution of 
misrepresentation for truth, suspicion for 
trust, and heresy for faith. These forces 
can be identified very simply. The consti- 
tute the world Communist conspiracy. 

Yes, we live in an age of peril, but do we 
understand the cause of the peril? Do we 
fully grasp its methods and its aims? $ 

It is a basic axiom of warfare that you 
must understand the nature of your enemy. 
Yet here today civilization is under the 
greatest seige in ita history and I am fearful 
that far too few understand the nature of 
the struggle. 

If I asked anyone in this audience to raise 
his hand who was opposed to cancer, every 
one of you would instantly raise a hand. If 
I asked each of you who is opposed to com- 
munism to raise your hand every one of you 
would raise a hand. 

But if Lasked each of you, after a moment’s 
reflection, to indicate whether you under- 
stood the true nature of cancer, not a hand 
would go up. And if I asked for the same 
moment of reflection concerning commun- 
ism, how many hands would go up? 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle we must over- 
come to grasp the full nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy is our own inability to 
comprehend that it is the enémy of moral- 
ity. And being the enemy of morality it is 


the arch-enemy of our civilization. 


How many of us have read the writings of 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin? How many of us 
have grasped the full significance of their 
cynical contempt for law, their denunciation 
of religion as the “opiate of the people,” and 
their strict adherence, both in theory and 
practice, to their basic premise, “any means 
to the end.” f 

What room is there for truth, trust, and 
faith in.the Communist scheme of things 
when the entire Communist doctrine is 
bullt, operated, and maintained by untruth, 
suspicion, and heresy? What room is there 
for goodwill and mutual regard? Where can 
there be any validity in either the handshake 
or the treaty? Under communism a man's 
word is not his bond. It is a weapon to be 
used only as one of “any means to an end.” 

The truth of the matter is that commun- 
ism has no morals. It is amoral; it is anti- 
moral. And unless we understand this we 
cannot begin to grasp the true nature of 
communism. 

One of the tragedies of our times is the 
era just expired, during which too many 
people who should haye known better and 
too many governments which should have 
known better regarded communism as some 
advanced form of liberalism, as some vague, 
new enlightened movement, But thank God 
that today people more and more are reject- 
ing such nonsense. Thank God that today 
there are men in the world who grasp the 
complete moral nature of this struggle. 

But as the great illusion dims, as the 
tragic flirtation with communism ends, how 
many of us today have taken the pains to 
correctly inform ourselves on the truth of 
what occurred during that period? How 
many hundreds of simple but accurate facts 
have escaped our knowledge, or worse, have 
been spoon-fed us in disguise by pro-Com- 


munist propagandists who deliberately em- 
ployed the weapon of untruth? 

How many people do you suppose know 
that it was not the Communists in Russia 
who threw off the yoke of the Czars by revo- 
lution, but the forces led by Alexander Ker- 
ensky, an anti-Communist? 

How many people do you suppose know 
that it was the German Government which 
in 1917 transported the Communist con- 
spirators, headed by Lenin, from their hiding 
place in Switzerland to Russia to start a 
Communist counter-revolution because Ger- 
many feared the Kerensky government might 
bring Russia back into the war against the 
Kaiser's forces? 

How many people do you suppose know 
that having employed an armed insurrec- 
tion to seize power shortly before the No- 
vember 25, 1917, elections that the Com- 
munists won only 168 assembly votes in a 
body of 703 deputies in the only free elec- 
tion ever held anywhere in any land seized 
by the Communists? 

How many people know that the Com- 
munists, having discovered that the Russian 
people did not want them, arrested the mem- 
bers of the assembly when they convened 
in Petrograd in January of 1918 and dis- 
solyed the parliamentary body which the 
Russian people themselves had elected in 
rebuke to the Communist conspiracy? 

How many people know that the Com- 
munists have never won a single free elec- 
tion in any land at any time; that where 
their popularity has been put to test they 
have always been in the minority? 

How many people know that in the last 
free elections before the Communists took 
over one government after another in 
Europe that they never polled more than 31 
percent of the vote in any country? 

How many people know that in the 36 
years in which the Soviet Government has 
been in power it has broken every single 
agreement or treaty that it has made with 
the free nations of the world; that it has 
used every conference table and every in- 
ternational forum to stall, disrupt and divide 
those with whom the representatives of the 
Soviets met? š 

The list can go on and on. We could 
talk about the purges, the slave camps, and 
the planned famines behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and yes, about the treacheries im- 
posed within the boundaries of our free 
countries by the highly disciplined Com- 
munist Parties within those countries, 

We could examine the writings of Lenin, 
Stalin, and the other high Communist func- 
tionaries instructing the Communist con- 
spirators not to obey the laws of other lands 
but to bend them to Communist ends; to 
cloak themselves with legality only for gelf- 
protection until they destroy these very Jaws 
themselves. 

We could examine the doctrines of the 
Trojan horse, the transmission belts, the 
theory of front organizations, the instruc- 
tions for espionage and sabotage and all 
the other deceits and trickeries which are 
the warp and woof of the Communist bible 
of tactics. 

And when you get through with the en- 
tire list, the entire history of communism 
from beginning to end, you cannot find one 
iota of the democratic process, one smat- 
tering of respect for law, a single tenet of 
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morality or a single expression of regard for 
human liberty. 

I ask you: What possible chance is there 
for coexistence of this outlaw conspiracy 
alongside a civilization based on truth, trust, 
and faith, on freedom and the Individual 
dignity of man? 

What new liberalism is there here? 

What basis is there for the handshake 
or the treaty when the life of the pact ceases 
the moment it is made? 

On what grounds can we base mutual 
respect? 

Where can we find good will in any agree- 
ment reached under such conditions? 

To the north of us lies Canada, a nation 
of 14 million people, who belong to the 
society of freemen and whose devotion to 
the moral fiber of our existence is unques- 
tioned. 

Back in 1817 an understanding was ne- 
gotlated with the United States known as 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement. It was sub- 
mitted to and ratified by the United States 
Senate. It provided that neither the United 
States nor Canada would place ships of war 
on the waters of the Great Lakes forming 
a part of the boundary between Canada and 
the United States. 

Now note this: As the feelings of 1776 
and 1812 receded and the feelings of mutual 
respect between the United States and Can- 
ada increased this agreement was expanded 
without any real formal proceedings to in- 
clude nonfortification of any part of the 
border between our two countries. 

Thus for 133 years Canada and the United 
States, through employment of a mere piece 
of paper and a firm handshake have lived 
in peaceful coexistence without so much as 
a border guard. Why? Because both na- 
tions are firm subscribers to the tenets of 
truth, trust, and faith. They have given 
their word and it is their bond. 

And let me tell you now that peaceful 
coexistence between any two or more peo- 
ples can only succeed if these vital and 
moral ingredients exist. If we for one mo- 
ment return to the tragic illusions and flirta- 
tions of other years we shall be only sow- 
ing the seeds of our own destruction and 
an end to civilization as we know it, 

We here in the United States enjoy the 
leadership of one of the great men in his- 
tory Dwight D. Eisenhower. More than a year 
ago he laid down the principle from which 
we must never depart. In effect he said that 
if the Russians want peaceful settlement 
of differences, let them demonstrate their 
good intentions by executing and living up 
to certain agreements first. 

Now there is a practical policy that recog- 
nizes the realities of the world situation. 

There Is a policy that will never permit 
any aggressor nation—and I include Red 
China—to blast its way into the United 
Nations. 

There is a policy that will avoid the pit- 
falls of any so-called Locarno Pack for the 
Asiatic nations. 

I think the President made this abund- 
antly clear only a week ago when he said 
and said most forcibly (quote): 

“I will not be a party to any treaty that 
makes anybody a slave.“ (Unquote.) 

I have said for years that the Soviet Union 
and the Communist conspiracy have re- 
spect for only one thing in our way of life— 
that is firmness and toughness. And that 
includes a strong defense program for not 
only the United States but all free nations, 

It ls very well to talk about trying once 
more, peaceful coexistence, and sitting down 
again at the conference table, but we have 
gone to too many conferences in the past, 
with nothing more than a calfskin brief 
case, a bottle of ink, and a pious hope, not to 
have learned our lesson by now. 

The peoples of Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and all the other Eastern European 
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nations who saw the Iron Curtain lowered 
on them by the stroke of a foolish pen are 
mute witnesses to the folly of such a course. 

What alternatives are there to offer? How 
can we get the peace that we all want, that 
we must have? How can we remove the peril 
that communism represents? 

I return to my original premise. The path 
to the solution lies in understanding of the 
forces that imperil us. 

Just as medical science will never find the 
cure for cancer until it fully discovers and 
understands how cancer comes into being 
and spreads its malignacy, so it is that we 
will not have the solution to the Commu- 
nist peril until we fully comprehend its 
amoral and its malignant tactics. 

The trouble in the world today is that we 
have too few experts and too many who think 
they are. 

We have too many people who think that 
because they recognize Soviet imperialism 
they are excused from any study of com- 
munism's diabolical methods as a world 
conspiracy. 

The trouble is we have too many people 
who are willing to criticize those who do 
understand communism and too few people 
who are willing to criticize those who do un- 
derstand it themselves. 

It is through such civie organizations as 
ours, through our veterans groups our 
labor unions and our churches that a great 
educational program must be undertaken. 
The time has come when those among us 
who were misled in the past should make 
an honest reappraisal of what they really 
stand for lest they compound their errors 
by impeding those who are trying to save 
not only the free peoples but civilization 
itself. 

Believe me, we have the weapons with 
which to win. They are: 

1, The greatest of weapons—truth. 

2. The will to triumph. 

3. The moral stamina to succeed. 

It is imperative that we supply a missing 
ingredient, and that ingredient is under- 
standing of the true nature of the struggle 
we are in. 

This battle will not be won by might of 
arms, nor by a Maginot Line of A-bombs or 
H-bombs. For I know of no surer way to 
destroy civilization than to submit it to a 
third world conflict, this time accompanied 
by every dreadful holocaust that science can 
visit upon us. 

Let no one think that the will to throw off 
the yoke has been completely snuffed out 
behind the Iron Curtain. The riots of East 
Berlin, Leipzig and Pilsen a year ago, com- 
bined with the response to the distribution 
of the Eisenhower food packages in East 
Berlin last summer is evidence enough to the 
contrary. 

Given the understanding that we must 
have, we can turn the tide of this struggle. 
For then, we can employ our minds in creat- 
ing weapons of psychological warfare, 
propaganda, agitation and infiltration to 
counteract the very same tactics which have 
proved so successful when used by the 
Communists. 

One man or one government alone cannot 
win this struggle. It must be a thoroughly 
informed coalition of all the free peoples and 
all their governments acting in concert 
toward one end. 

There is a role in this struggle for every 
one of us. Study and inform ourselves. 
Urge others to join in the effort. Avoid the 
diversionary quarrels of those who would 
turn our heads away from the struggle, 
whether they do it through their own igno- 
rance or their own design. 

Yes, this is truly the age of peril. We must 
rise to meet its challenge. We can win the 
struggle if you and I and all of us have the 
will and the courage to understand what 
confronts us. 
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Sons of the American Revolution Hold 
Special Memorial Services in Memory 
of the Late Senator Robert A. Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great honor to be a member of the Rich- 
ard Montgomery Chapter of the Ohio 
Society of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, and an event happened recently 
which I feel has special significance, 

The national congress of the Sons of 
the American Revolution held in historic 
Williamsburg, Va., recently, included a 
special memorial service in loving mem- 
ory of our late compatriot, Senator 
Robert A. Taft. The memorial address 
Was prepared and was to have been de- 
livered by my good personal friend and 
fellow townsman and the immediate 
past president of our Ohio society, 
Thomas A. Calhoun. Circumstances be- 
yond his control made it impossible for 
Mr. Calhoun to attend this national 
congress personally, and Compatriot 
Charles A. Jones, secretary of our Ohio 
society read Mr. Calhoun's address from 
the Governor's box at the national con- 
gress in Williamsburg. 

This memorial address, Mr. Speaker, 
prepared by Compatriot Thomas A. Cal- 
houn is such a fitting and splendid trib- 
ute to the memory and outstanding 
statesmanship of our late friend and col- 
league, Senator Robert A. Taft, that, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
here following my remarks: 

“We have no greater obligation than to 
preserve, in America, a place where a man 
may be master of his soul and be free to gov- 
ern his own government.” 

Those were the words of our beloved fellow 
compatriot, the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
and they implicitly express the philosophy 
of his life and work. He lived by thoughts 
and deeds rather than by years. 

Today we honor the memory and mourn 
the untimely passing of a man whose faith- 
ful and distinguished service to our country 
was rendered so recently that we are still 
acutely aware of the void which never can be 
completely filled. The echos of his voice are 
still to be heard in the Halls of Co: 
where his statesmanship and dauntless cour- 
age have placed him among the American 
patriots of all time. 

Robert Taft's heritage was a distingushed 
one. True to his family tradition, he meas- 
ured up to every duty and met each respon” 
sibility with unflinching courage. There was 
perfection of character in Bob Taft, bullt on 
a spiritually controlled strength which sup- 
plied him with fortitude, patience, and the 
power to endure. He was fearless in his 
leadership and not dismayed by the prob- 
lems of our day, in a world hungry for hop® 

Fear did not win our American independ- 
ence or carve a land of justice, liberty, and 
opportunity out of a wilderness. In this 
American system we ask for men who can 
wisely guide and direct, men who catch the 
signs of the times, men who can interpret 
movements and with sound judgment shape 
their course. Bob Taft was such a man, ever 
adequate for bis task, anxious to do right for 
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the sake of the record that had implications 
far beyond the next election. He weighed 
every subject with an amazing power of in- 
tellectual grasp, and out of confused issues 
he could bring simplicity of plan. Although 
he often met with misunderstanding and 
even open hostility, he could be honest with- 
out tension and frank without offense. 

When men learned to know him they came 
to love him. ‘They might differ with him 
but, in his dignity of character and impres- 
sive manner, none could fail to respect and 
admire him. He was a man of incorruptible 
Personal and political integrity. His forth- 
Tightness and high moral qualities drew to 
him the good will of his associates in politi- 
Cal life. They believed in him, felt his innate 
Kindness, and confided in his personal hon- 
esty. Even though he was at times con- 
demned, it was for such qualities as seem 
now to have been some of his greatest vir- 
tues. 

Bob Taft's ambitions were well ordered, 
and he was happy in the career he had 
Chosen as his life's work. never overlooking 
those things which were noble and beautiful. 
He was a happy man, in the close companion- 
ship of his understanding wife, Martha, who 
through the years shared with him his hopes, 
his dreams, his triumphs, and his disap- 
Pointments. He was happy in his devotion 
to his sons, who loved him, and to his grand- 
Children, who in their youthful dreams must 
be planning to emulate him. 

“The greatest use for life is to spend it for 
something that outlasts it.” 

Robert Alfonso Taft has left behind him, 
to his kindred and to us, the rich legacy of 
a splendid character and an unsullied record. 
May his profound wisdom, his courage, and 
his patriotism serve always as an inspiration 
and guide to our people, heirs of a great 
heritage, and trustees of the American tradi- 
tion to which he gave the full measure of his 
devotion. 


Let Us Build a New World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucsday, July 13, 1954 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
aker, about a year ago ? introduced 
& bill in the House which would create 
à Department of Peace in our Govern- 
Ment. The Secretary of such a Depart- 
ment would have Cabinet status and 
Would work toward peace and good will 
oughout the world. No action was 
taken by the committee, but I am still 
or the opinion that all the guns, all the 
s, and all the bombs we are building 
‘uring these hectic times are not going 
Save us from our enemies at home or 
abroad. 
1 firmly believe that our only salya- 
tion lies in the fact that we must revert 
back to the more simple life, and give 
more thought to that overruling power 
ha which all blessing flow. God, in 
= infinite goodness, and the teachings 
t Jesus Christ, his son, are the only 
er if we are to survive in these days 
Universal insecurity. 
ot t week I was one of 160 Members 
hon Agress who attended a breakfast 
bes ag Evangelist Billy Graham, who 
just returned from a preaching trip 
“broad. His audience was most atten- 
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tive as he told of speaking to a total 
attendance of more than 2 milion 
people in Great Britain over a period of 
12 weeks. On the Continent he ad- 
dressed 300,000 persons more through 
interpreters. Mr. Graham stated that 
much of the success of his meetings was 
due to a spiritual resurgence as the re- 
sult of World War II and the fear of 
the atom bomb. Friends, right now js 
the time to start building a new world. 
And, we can only build a new world 
when we discard the old implements of 
war and put God back into the center of 
life. Let us do it now, not only for 
ourselves, but for generations to come. 

Mr. Speaker, Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham has had a great revelation. And 
that revelation means much responsi- 
bility. He should be supported by the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
present administration. 

At any cost, let us make this great 
God-fearing man, and his equally great 
team, our official ambassadors of good 
will and spiritual awakening. A miracle 
could yet happen. ; 


Court Ruling on Segregation Significant 
for North Dakota Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the fact_that the segregation issue has 
created such an issue in this part of the 
country, I have been asked by John B. 
Hart, executive director of the North Da- 
kota Indian Affairs Commission, to in- 
sert in the Recorp two editorials, one 
from the Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News 
under date of May 22 and the other from 
the Fargo Forum under date of May 23. 

Iam sure Members will find these edi- 
torials of interest. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Minot Daily News of May 22, 1954] 
BETTER GET UNITED STATES HOUSE IN ORDER 

As we understand it, the Supreme Court's 
ruling on segregation applies only to public 
schools and only to the separation of Negro 
from white pupils. 

But the principle that segregated schools 
are “unequal” schools, and therefore uncon- 
stitutional, is bound to have far-reaching 
application eventually. 

This principle may be expected to apply 
to any schools where the segregation in prac- 
tice is on the basis of race, whatever the 
race. 

In North Dakota, Negroes are almost as 
scarce as Portuguese, and public schools are 
not segregated, either for Negroes or any 
other race. Yet we have schools which are, 
for all practical purposes, segregated. And 
they are operated by the United States Gov- 
ernment. They are the Government schools 
on Indian reservations. 

These Indian schools are not public 
schools in the strict sense of that term. The 
Indian bureau will tell you, besides, that 
they are not segregated. What the bureau 
means is that they are not closed to non- 
Indians. On every reservation, probably, a 
few white children attend them, but these 
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Would be mostly children of Indian bureau 
personnel. Despite what the bureau may 
say, however, the North Dakota Commission 
of Indian Affairs says these Government 
schools in reality are segregated, and it con- 
demns them in principle as such, The Com- 
mission contends that the practically segre- 
gated school systems on the reservations 
are one of the things that are holding Indian 
youngsters back. 

We mention all this just for the record. 
It deserves to be noted that at a time when 
one arm of the Federal Government is con- 
demning segregated schools as unequal and 


‘unconstitutional, another arm of that Gov- 


ernment—the great Department of the In- 
terior—is practicing segregation, And right 
this minute, it is building new segregated 
schools in North Dakota, 


[From the Fargo Forum of May 23, 1954] 


Court RULING ON SEGREGATION SIGNIFICANT 
For NORTH DAKOTA INDIANS 


Last week’s decision by the United States 
Supreme Court declaring racial segregation 
in public schools to be in violation of the 
Constitution will have no major repercus- 
sions in North Dakota. 

While we have no Negro problem the few 
that are in the State have always been able 
to send their children to public schools 
perhaps we should add, “So far as we 
know.“ 

North Dakota’s basic racial problem doesn't 
concern the Negro, but the Indians whose 
ancestors were here long before the rest of 
our predecessors arrived. The Indian chil- 
dren also have access to public schools when 
their families are living off the tribal reser- 
vation. It is the Federal domination of the 
reservation Indians which creates a racial 
problem in North Dakota. 

The solution must be a harmonious inte- 
gration of the white and Indian popula- 
tions, and such integration does not occur 
when Indians are kept segregated on reser- 
vations. Nor does integration mean just 
turning the Indians loose to fend for them- 
selves. Given good jobs at decent pay, In- 
dians can and will improve their own 
standard of living. In most cases good edu- 
cation is the major stepping stone in this 
direction, 

As to Negroes, the Supreme Court decision 
does recall that North Dakota has one 
statute on the books which would probably 
not pass the constitutionality test. It pro- 
hibits the intermarriage of Negroes and 
whites. The repeal of that law wouldn't 
instigate a single marriage of that type, and 
it would be a good idea to get it off the books. 


Message From the Government and People 
of Singapore to the Vice President and 
Mrs. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following message 
from the government and people of Sing- 
apore to the Vice President and Mrs, 
Nixon: 4 


BRITISH EMBASSY, L 

Washington, D. C., June 21, 1954. 
Her Majesty's Ambassador for the United 
Eingdom presents his compliments to the 
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Secretary of State and has the honor to in- 
form him that, in the course of the opening 
ceremonies on the Ist of June of the 
telephone service between the United 
States and Singapore, Mr. W. A. C. Goode, 
the Colony’s Colonial Secretary, requested 
that messages of greeting and goodwill should 
be conveyed from the government and peo- 
ple of Singapore to the Vice President of the 
United States and Mrs. Nixon. Mr. Goode 
wished the Vice President and Mrs. Nixon to 
know that their visit to Singapore in 1953 was 
remembered with pleasure. 

2. In addition Mr. Goode asked that a 
message of welcome should be extended on 
behalt of the government and people of Sing- 
apore to all Members of Congress who might 
wish to visit the colony. In recent times 
Singapore had been honored to receive a 
number of honorable Members of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. It 
was the hope of all in Singapore that many 
more distinguished legislators from the 
United States would find it possible in future 
years to see something of Singapore and her 
people. 

3. Sir Roger Makins has the honor to re- 
quest that these messages be brought to the 
notice of those concerned. 


Misconceptions on Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of July 13, 
1954; 

MISCONCEPTIONS ON TAXES 

In another column on this page we pub- 
lish a letter from Hyman H. Bookbinder, 
dealing with the administration’s omnibus 
tax bill. Mr. Bookbinder does not deny that 
the basic objective of this legislation is a 
long overdue reform of the whole revenue 
code. He argues, however, that one of its 
incidental effects, at least, is to grant a cer- 
tain amount of relief from taxation to cer- 
tain taxpayers, and he asks whether this is 
the appropriate type of relief to be granted 
in the present situation. 

Mr. Bookbinder’s letter seems to us to in- 
corporate the principle misconceptions that 
are responsible for most of the prevailing 
misunderstanding about this legislation. 
Not only does he ignore the fact that the 
pending bill is primarily a reform measure, 
rather than a relief measure, but by dis- 
cussing it apart from the rest of the pro- 
gram, he builds up a picture in which the 
Government, having decided to grant a cer- 
tain amount of tax relief, picks as the major 
beneficiaries business and persons deriving 
all or part of their income from corporate 
profits. 

This picture does not accord with the 
facts. The first of the post-Korean taxes 
due to expire after the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration took office was the corporation excess 
profits tax, The President personally took 
to the air to insist that this be extended 
from June 30, 1953, to the end of the year, 
when this $2 billion relief measure would go 
into effect simultaneously with the expira- 
tion of $3 billions in emergency individual 
income taxes. Again, the top 5 percent of 
the standard corporation tax was scheduled 
to run out on April 1 of this year, but the 
pending legislation would extend that emer- 
gency tax, with an estimated yield of $12 
billions, for another year, to April 1, 1955. 
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The fact is that when we consider the 
changes in tax structure that have taken 
place and are provided for in the pending 
legislation we come down to this: For the 
coming year they add up to a reduction of 
$7.3 billions in taxes. Of this total $4.7 of 
the relief goes to individuals and $2.6 billions 
to corporate business, Actually, the relief 
to business is $1.2 billions less than these 
figures suggest, because of the extension for 
another year of the 52 percent standard 
corporate tax rate, or $1.4 billions. 

Our correspondent asserts that “when 
fully effective” the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee's proposed tax reduction would ag- 
gregate “over $4 billions.” He arrives at 
this figure, a figure with which he seeks to 
justify his statement that 80 percent of 
the benefits of the omnibus revenue bill 
would represent “tax savings for business” 
and “special concessions for dividend in- 
come,” by including $2,345 millions in re- 
lief through liberalization of depreciation 
practices, and by using the figure for partial 
elimination of double taxation of dividend 
income for the years 1957 and beyond. 
Though accelerated depreciation might re- 
sult in a modest revenue reduction the first 
year, or even the first several years, in the 
long run it involves no tax remission what- 
ever. 

It is idle, moreover, to talk about the 
ultimate cost of dividend income relief 
without knowing what “ultimate” relief is 
in store for individual taxpayers generally. 
The estimated revenue cost as originally 
contemplated was $240 millions for the first 
year, and $642 millions for 1956. These fig- 
ures don't loom very large against a total 
tax reduction program of $7.3 billions. 


Dulles Not Always Consistent on Question 
of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 9, 1954: 


DULLES Nor ALWAYS CONSISTENT ON QUES- 
TION oF Rep CHINA 


(By James E. Roper) 

Pity a poor Secretary of State—like John 
Foster Dulles—who tries to be consistent in 
a changing world. 

Mr. Dulles told a news conference yester- 
day that because of Communist China's be- 
havior, it should not be admitted to the 
United Nations. He said the United States, 
if necessary, can and will use its veto to bar 
Red China from the United Nations Security 
Council. 

Mr. Dulles put a different emphasis on the 
case in 1950 in his book, “War or Peace.” 
Mr. Dulles, arguing for changes in the U. N. 
Charter, wrote: 

“We ought to be willing that all the na- 
tions should be members (of U. N.) without 
attempting to appraise closely those which 
are good and those which are bad. Already 
that distinction is obliterated by the present 
membership of the United Nations. 


“DE FACTO STATUS 
“Some of the present member nations, and 
others that might become members, have 
governments that are not representative of 
the people. But if in fact they are govern- 
ments—that is, if they govern—then they 
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have a power which should be represented 
in any organization that purports to mirror 
world reality. 

“If the Communist government of China 
in fact proves ita ability to govern China 
without serious domestic resistance, then 
it, too, should be admitted to the United 
Nat tons. 

“However, a regime that claims to have 
become the government of a country through 
civil war should not be recognized until it 
has been tested over a reasonable period of 
time.“ 

Mr. Dulles was asked at his news confer- 
ence yesterday whether he had changed his 
mind since writing his book. Mr. Dulles 
said: “Since that was written, there has 
been the aggression of the North Koreans in 
Korea. There has been the Chinese inter- 
vention in that aggression. There has been 
the support by Communist China of aggres- 
sion in Indochina.” 

STATEMENTS COMPARED 


Mr. Dulles’ remarks yesterday about a 
possible veto of Red China make interesting 
comparison with statements he made at a 
news conference nearly a year ago on July 28, 
1953. 

A year ago, Mr. Dulles said the position of 
the United States had been that a question 
such as the seating of Red China should not 
be subject to the veto. He said that since 
other countries did not agree with us, we 
would be free to alter our position, but he was 
very reluctant to see the veto used on ques- 
tions of that sort. 

Yesterday, Mr. Dulles said, We would in- 
voke the veto if necessary.” 

A year ago, Mr. Dulles was asked whether 
he had the votes to prevent Red China's ad- 
mission to United Nations, Mr. Dulles replied 
that be did not talk in such mundane terms 
about the United Nations which, as the cor- 
respondent knew, was a very lofty organiza- 
tion. 

Yesterday, Mr. Dulles sald, “We do not be- 
lieve that the requisite vote can be found to 
admit the Communist regime.” 

A year ago, Mr. Dulles was asked whether 
he would use the veto as the last resort to 
keep out the Chinese Reds. The Secretary 
replied that the correspondent was getting 
hypothetical. 

Yesterday, he was asked substantially the 
same question. Mr. Dulles replied that the 
United States would use the veto If neces- 
sary. 

Almost as a footnote to yesterday’s news 
conference statements on Red China, Mr. 
Dulles also remarked about the possibility of 
the United States recognizing the new mill- 
tary Junta that seized power from the Com- 
munists in Guatemala after a brief civil war. 

Said Mr. Dulles about Guatemala: 

“We want to feel satisfied that the new 
regime will be able and willing to carry out 
its international obligations. If we are sat- 
isfied on that point, as I hope and expect o 
shall be, then we would proceed to recogni- 
tion.” 


A Man You Want on Your Side: Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold E. Talbott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, hon- 
est praise is a credit to any man, a 
should be given widest possible circula- 
tion. Too often the information about 
public men that appears in the daily 
press is derogatory or uncomplimentary- 
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I have in my hands a tribute to the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, my fellow Ohioan 
Harold E. Talbott, that comes not from 
an Ohio or a Washington newspaper but 
from a Colorado newspaper. I personal- 
ly would like to see this revealing ar- 
ticle about a great American given cir- 
culation in every State in the country. 

Describing Secretary Talbott as the 
most fabulously energetic civilian head 
the Air Force has had in a long line of 
outstanding forceful men, the author, 
Mr. James Daniel, stresses the fact that 
Secretary Talbott never takes any- 
body's word for an important detail if 
it is humanly possible for him to check 
on the facts himself. He is thus notable 
for his accuracy and attentiveness to de- 
tails and for his energy and his far- 
sightedness. With these virtues, he has 
been a pillar of strength to the current 
administration. He has also insured his 
place in history as a builder of the Air 
Force. 

Secretary Talbott was charged with 
the responsibility of making the final 
decision on the selection of a site for 
the new Air Force Academy in the event 
the selection committee could not agree. 
This was a tremendously important de- 
cision for him to make, and in his usual 
thorough manner he did not rely on the 
word of others but personally inspected 
and selected the Colorado site. It was 
a great disappointment to me and the 
people of the third district of Ohio that 
our district was not among the three 
sites proposed by the committee, but had 
it been, Secretary Talbott would have 
approached his important decision with 
the same unbiased, realistic attitude, and 
would not have allowed his natural in- 
terest in his home State to influence his 
choice, The United States is fortunate 
to have a man of his stature to direct 
its growth during this critical period in 
our history. 

With the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I wish to extend my remarks 
and insert the following article from the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News of June 
21. 1954, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
HaroLp TALBOTT: A Man You Want on Your 

SIDE 
(By James Daniel) 

WasHINGTON, June 20.—Air Force Secre- 
tary Harold E. Talbott, who will be in Colo- 
rado Springs Monday to personally look over 
the proposed Air Academy site, is one of 
those executives who will never take any- 
body's word for an important detail of a 
proposed venture if it is humanly possible for 
him to check out the facts for himself. 

And when you say humanly possible and 
Talbott in the same breath, you might as well 
say superhumanly possible, for Secretary 
Harold Elstner Talbott is the most fabu- 
lously energetic civilian head the Air Force 
has had, in a long line of outstanding 
forceful men. 

Earlier this year, somebody totaled up the 
air miles traveled by “Washington highups” 
in the preceding 12 months and to nobody's 
surprise Talbott’s 155,000 miles was far and 
away the longest distance. 

All this Talbott traveled fust In looking 
after one part, the air end, of the Gov- 
ernment bureau, the Department of Defense. 
His next nearest rival was Harold Stassen, 
the foreign ald chief, who put in 78,000 
„WWW 


- Air Force, 
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Harold Talbott was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1888, 1 of 9 children. His father, an 
engineer, sent him to Yale to take an en- 
gineering degree. Upon graduation in 1910 
young Harold joined his father’s construc- 
tion company. But by 1915 he was out 
working for somebody else. 

The following year, he got his father to 
help him form the Dayton-Wright Airplane 
Co. and 3 years later the Dayton Wright Co. 
In 1924 he moved to New York and estab- 
lished his own investment company. 

From the early 1930's he was active in New 
York Republican politics, showing a special 
talent in collecting campaign funds at a time 
when prying coin to bet on the Republican 
side of an election frequently looked like a 
sure way to waste it. 

Through his activities he became a part 
of the inner circle of Thomas E. Dewey 
advisers. In 1948 he helped raise the funds 
for the Dewey presidential campaign. At 
that time he first worked closely with such 
other Dewey advisers who are now famous 
as Secretary of State Dulles and Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 


DISPLAYS TALENT 


In 1948 and again in 1952 Talbott dis- 
played a farsightedness since considered pro- 
vidential in employing a management firm 
to study the Federal Government to select 
the 900 really important policymaking jobs 
that any new administration would have to 
chance to make its victory mean anything 
to the people who chose it. 

The 1948 preparation turned out to be in 
vain, but the one in 1952 enabled the Eisen- 
hower administration to take hold months 
before it might otherwise have caught on. 

When he was appointed Secretary of the 
Talbott was called before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and told 
that some of his investments might come 
into conflict with his job. Like Defense Sec- 
retary Charles Wilson and Army Secretary 
Robert T. Stevens, he gave them up. 

Thereafter, he took off on an air tour of 
our defenses in Korea—and has been on the 
go ever since. 

HE'S TOP CHIEF 

To the Air Force he is a civillan who has 
stood up for their wishes while playing his 
role as a member of the larger team. For 
his attentiveness to details there is the most 
widespread admiration. 

It is typical, aids say, that he was not 
content with taking at second hand the in- 
formation on Colorado Springs and the two 
other sites finally recommended by the Site 
Selection Commission, but had to send his 
own engineers and go himself. $ 

Washington is betting that nothing of 
importance will escape Secretary Talbott's 
eye. And if you'll pardon a prepositional 
sentence ending, Washington also firmly be- 
lie ves that Talbott is not the man that any- 
body is going to pull any wool over the eyes 
of, 

Mrs. Talbott, a charming lady. is no less 
energetic than her husband. Before her 
marriage she headed a knitting business. 
But the newlyweds agreed that one tycoon 
to a family was a gracious plenty. 

So Mrs. Talbott devoted herself to raising 
two daughters and twin sons and worked 
off her excess energy in charity fund drives. 

Until he got deep in politics, Talbott also 
kept a string of polo ponies. Jut-jawed, 
beetle-browed, he could be the original man 
of distinction. But in steady performance he 
has proved himself the kind of man you 
want to have at your side walking through a 
dark alley and the kind of man you dis- 
tinctly do not want to encounter there 
unless your motives were strictly on the up 
and up. 
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Republican “Fascist Rule” Blasted by 
GOP Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article that recently appeared in the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer: 


REPUBLICAN “FASCIST RULE” BLASTED BY GOP 
LEADER 
(By Valerie Nicholson) 

CarTHacs, July 8.—H. F. Seawell, who as 
1952 candidate for Governor polled more 
votes than any Republican had ever won be- 
fore in the State, today blasted the “Fascist 
rule“ of the current Republican national 
organization. 

He would not confirm or deny reports that 
he is thinking of turning Democrat. 

He did say, though, that the Republicans 
in power today could take a leaf from the 
Democrats’ book, and start listening to the 
people. 

He added. The sorry way they're treating 
Republicans and Democrats alike in the 
South is a blow to all our efforts, over many 
years, to build a real two-party system, just 
as they seemed at last about to bear fruit.“ 

The Carthage attorney, who was turned 
down by the Department of Justice for the 
post of middle district solicitor, despite the 
unanimous endorsement of the North Caro- 
lina Republican leadership, admitted, “I 
have lost my taste entirely for Republicanism 
as shown in the attitude of Mr. Brownell.” 

Having had the backing also of an impres- 
sive roster of Democrats from the Governor 
on down, the North Carolina Bar Association 
and practically the entire judiciary, he saw 
Brownell’s action as a slap at them, also. 

Concerning the report that he will quit 
the party, he said, I'm going to do some- 
thing soon, that’s certain. You can say 
that I have received several thousand invita- 
tions to join the Democratic Party. I have 
not yet accepted any, but neither have I 
turned any down. I am sitting on the 
fence.” 

Re from Washington at the time of 
Seawell's turndown several months ago were 
that he had earned Attorney General 
Brownell's ire last fall by remarking in a 
speech, “They would do better in Washing- 
ton to be putting live Republicans in office, 
instead of digging up dead Communists.” It 
was an obvious reference to the Harry Dexter 
White case, broken open by Brownell in a 
blast at the Truman administration. 

Seawell's quips are famous all over the 
State. Popular as an after-dinner speaker, 
he lampoons Republicans and Democrats 
alike, and is credited with having been a 
leader in keeping interparty relationships 
On an amicable basis in North Carolina. 

This particular quip, though, drew swift 
retaliation from above. Seawell stressed that 
it wasn't the job itself that mattered to him 
now, nor the personal insult of the rejection, 
but the blow at party prestige and loyalty, 
and the disregard of the people's will. 

“I'm not making any more political 
speeches. What can I tell young Republi- 
cans, for Instance, about party loyalty and 
service, and where it will get them? What 
can I say as titular head of the party in 
North Carolina when in Washington I just 
won't do? 
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CARPETBAG RULE 

“I call it carpetbag rule, just like in Re- 
construction days. People of the South then 
nad no more say than they do now about 
who would hold office. They could express 
themselves but down from Washington 
would come some stranger who got the job 
for reasons pleasing to the politicians, but 
to nobody elze. 

“It's the same all over the South. I get 
the same reports from South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texans, and Louisiana, Instead of 
helping us build a two-party system the 
national Republicans baye decided to oper- 
ate on a no-party system. 

“They received a mandate from the peo- 
ple in 1952 but they haven't paid any atten- 
tion to the people since. — 

“Lock at the office of collector of internal 
revenue in this State. It was vacated right 
after the new administration took over. Re- 
publican after Republican has applied for 
the job—good men, too, with fine endorse- 
ments. The job's still empty after 18 
months, and the last I heard, they were 
thinking of sending some man down from 
Indiana.” He cited other cases of jobs hang- 
ing fire while the people mest concerned 
found that whoever they wanted in the 
office, they could be mighty sure wouldn't 
get accepted. 

He saw the National GOP organization as 
running a Fascist-type of government, which 
ignores the people in the conduct of their 
own affairs. When you pitch out the peo- 
ple’s will and belittle those who have fought 
the party battles, fascism is what you have 
left. 

“That's what's wrong with the party today. 
This from-the-top-down thing doesn’t work 
in a democratic government. If the party 
would listen to the people, they would be 
able to straighten out most of their muddles, 

“The way I feel about it now reminds me 
cf a story I heard of an dd man about 1910 
who sald, ‘I'm tired of hearin’ about this 
Halleck’s comic. Every place I go, it's talk, 
talk, talk about Halleck’s comic, Reckon 
I'll go on up to Poatsmif where they don't 
bave no such mess." 

“Maybe In be going up to Poatsmif.” 


A Bill To Change the Name of the Gavins 
Point Reservoir to Lewis and Clark 
Lake 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would change 
the name of the Gavins Point Reservoir 
in the States of South Dakota and Ne- 
braska to Lewis and Clark Lake. 

I am introducing this bill at the re- 
quest of the people of my State, including 
the people of Yankton and the chamber 
of commerce of that city, the chamber of 
commerce of the city of Springfield, and 
others. These cities and chambers of 
commerce have passed resolutions re- 
questing the change of name because of 
the fact that Gavins Point has no his- 
torical significance, whereas the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition was a major event 
in the early history of this territory. 
Their log marks several important spots 
from the mouth to the source of the 
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great Missouri River. Their expedition 
was responsible for the opening up of 
the great Missouri River Basin, known 
today as the breadbasket of the world, 
which embraces one-sixth of the land 
area of the United States. 

It was 150 years ago that this expedi- 
tion consisting of 33 persons embarked 
on probably the most extraordinary ad- 
venture in American history. This little 
group, known as the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition, was commanded by Meri- 
wether Lewis, private secretary to Pres- 
ident Jefferson, and William Clark, Army 
associate of Lewis and younger brother 
of Gen. George Rogers Clark. 

The organization of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition was brought about by 
Thomas Jefferson, whose interests were 
focused on the Louisiana Territory. 
Jefferson felt that such an expedition 
could open up a trade route between the 
United States and the Pacific, and that 
it would provide an opportunity for 
learning much about the geography an 
biology of the unexplored region. x 

The undertaking of this assignment 
involved much responsibility and many 
great risks. Jefferson outlined the ob- 
jectives of the expedition, pointing out 
the necessity of dealing peaceably with 
the natives and of keeping detailed, ac- 
curate records of all observations. It in- 
volyed surveying and mapping the 
courses of the Missouri River, studying 
the mineralogy, climate, geography, 
botany, and zoology of the country to be 
explored, and making detailed reports on 
the ethnology of all of the Indian tribes 
which might be encountered. 

During December of 1803, winter 
headquarters of the expedition were 
established near the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River. Preparations for the jour- 
ney were made. The quantity and va- 
riety of goods required for the expedition 
is surprising. The gross weight of food 
alone was more than 7 tons. Miscellane- 
ous equipment. included a blacksmith’s 
forge, a mill for grinding corn, tools, sur- 
veying and navigating instruments, 
medical supplies, tents, cocking utensils, 
extra clothing, and, of course, ammuni- 
tion. Also included were trinkets such 
as beads, knives, ribbons, and so forth, 
for Indian trade. 

Arrangements for departure were 
finally completed, and on May 13, 1804, 
the historical adventure began up the 
Missouri River. The river's current was 
strong, and the journey upstream was 
slow. July 4 found the little expedition 
near the mouth of the Kansas River, and 
to celebrate the day, rifles were dis- 
charged and the campsite was named 
Independence, now in the State of Mis- 
souri, 

Each day of the journey brought new 
wonders and experiences. Physical dis- 
comforts were sometimes nearly un- 
bearable. Mosquitoes were a constant 
annoyance. Part of the journey was 
made on foot over rough ground infested 
with prickly pears and cactus. At one 
time several members of the expedition 
narrowly escaped drowning when a wall 
of water came down upon them after 
a cloudburst and hailstorm. 

Unbelievable numbers of wild animals, 
such as deer, elk, antelope, and bison 
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roamed the valleys and plains. Hun- 
dreds of different kinds of vegetation, 
birds, and fishes were noted. Descrip- 
tive records of all observations were 
kept. Compass bearings, landmarks, 
principal topographical features, and 
land surveyance reports were diligently 
written into a diary day by day. 

Fortunately, relations with the In- 
dians were generally friendly, and much 
time was spent in negotiating peace 
among the many tribes, It was approxi- 
mately at the exact site of the present 
Gavins Point Dam that the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition held its first meeting 
with the Sioux Indian Nation. August 
26, 1954, will mark the 150th anniversary 
of this successful council with the Sioux. 

This territory which was first explored 
and platted by this little expedition, was 
the germ of what is now the greatest 
area of its kind in the world—the great 
Missouri River Basin, Because of the im- 
portance of this area, and because of the 
national need of controlling the waters 
of this great river, we are constructing 
these large dams in the upper region. It 
is fitting and proper that the reservoir 
in connection with the first of this series 
of dams when traveling up the great 
Missouri River, should be named in 
honor of the men who first explored and 
platted that river—Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark. 

It is especially fitting that it should 
be so named in view of the fact that the 
dam itself is located at almost the exact 
site of the spot where Lewis and Clark 
held their first meeting with the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Sioux Nation. 

I hope consideration will be given to 
this request. 


The Workshop of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem by Elizabeth Ellen Evans: 
THE WORKSHOP or FREEDOM 
(By Elizabeth Ellen Evans) 


Hello. 

Hello, American, 

Hello, my father, my brother, my friend. 

We've built a land together. 

We've sung and spoken and laughed and 
cried and thought and prayed and 
died together. 

And we've taken an idea that's been around 
for twenty-five hundred years. 

We've taken a word that was only a word and 
we've made it a way of life. 

We've founded a land on the freedom of man. 

We started with litle but human dreams 
and an unfailing will to succeed, 

And the world laughed. 

The world laughed at our strange idea—that 
a man might be free to govern him- 
self, to work and to pray and lve as 
his conscience demanded. 

The conception was old. It had failed be- 
fore. 

The world knew it would fail again. 
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But not so the brave little land which was 
built on the God-given freedom of 
man. 

Not so the new-founded workshop of 
freedom. 

And the world's amusement turned into 
amazement, for the unique idea suc- 
ceeded. 

This workshop of freedom— 

Founded by men with a flame In their hearts, 

Built on the soil of thirteen small colonies 
facing the sea 

Her workbenches manned by four million 
stouthearted settlers, giving their best 
that they and their sons might stand 
up as free men— 

This workshop of freedom has grown and 
waxed strong. 

The thirteen have become forty-eight. 

The four million, increased forty times, 

And the best that they gave to the land that 
they loved has rendered us great 
among nations. 

And their spirit lives on—in the mines and 
the mills, in the farms and the fac- 
tories, in the power and the prayer, 
in the laughter and love, in the friend- 
ship and faith, 

That have nourished the workshop of free- 
dom. — 

And American—we made it work. 

It hasn't been easy, this building a land. 

We've paid for our freedom in young men's 
lives and in saddened homes and in 
broken hearts. 

For they were the price of the workshop of 
freedom. 

But say that it wasn't worth it? 

Walk down the streets of New York and 
Chicago, of Cincinnati and San Fran- 
cisco, of Pepperton, Ga., and Round- 
up, Mont., 

Look in the eyes of the people you meet, and 
say that it wasn't worth it. 

Hear the high, happy voice of a first-grade 
class singing, 

“God bless America, land that I love.” 

Look up at the face of the great, beloved 
man who sits in the Lincoln Memorial. 

Walk down a city street swept along by the 
joyful exuberant, heart-warming rush 
of the last shopping days before 
Christmas. 

See the pride in the eyes of a midwestern 
farmer on the day that his harvest 18 
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Tap your foot to the beat of a Dixie Land 
band. 

Hear the shout of a thousand kids in a foot- 
ball stadium when the home team gets 
the ball. 

See a Star of David and a crucifix and an 
open Bible side by side. 

And you've seen and you've heard and you've 
felt in your heart the might of the 
workshop of freedom. 

Then say that those lives were wasted that 
ended to make and to keep America 
tree. 

Say that a life is worth living at all without 
friendship and freedom and faith. 

And yet there are men who would take this 
awey. 

They stand at the gates to the factories, the 
entrances to the mines, 

And they fill the ears of the men who pass 
by with their talk of the common man. 

But what a short step from their common 
man to the common slave. 

Tell us these things—if you dare. 

there one other land on the face of the 
earth where your common man can 
drive home from his work in a car of 
his own to a paper to read and a tele- 
vision set. 

Where your common man can eat southern 
fried chicken and chocolate ice cream 
for his Sunday dinner. 

ere his wife can wear nylon stockings 
and have an electric refrigerator— 

And then tell us this, you strangers who 
think you're so wise— 
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Can a man be a slave when he speaks and he 
votes, and the prays as he chooses? 

To all who would crumble these freedoms of 
ours, who would undermine our Amer- 
ican way of life, we say— 

Show us a hammer and sickle and we'll show 
you our flag waving high and proud 
against a cloudless blue sky. 

Show us the Communist manifesto, and we'll 
show you our Bill of Rights. 

Show us Malenkoy and Stalin and Lenin and 
we'll show you 33 Presidents, chosen by 
vote of the people they served, and 
we'll show you a Man on a Cross. 

And they can’t argue back, Americans. 

There's nothing they can say. 

The fires of friendship and freedom and 
faith have been burning too long in 
our land. 

And as long as they burn—as long as those 
fires burn fervent and bright—there is 
nothing those men can say. 

Shake my hand, American. 

Shake my hand, my father, my brother, my 
friend. 

Take our hands, all you of the earth who 
are tired and hungry and cold. 

Take our hands, you citizens of the world. 

Share with us our friendship and freedom 
and faith. 

They will give you a chance to hold your 
head high. 

They will make you a man. 

Come. 

Let us walk forward, together and free. 


Federal Pay Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the 83d Congress approaches 
adjournment, I fervently hope we can 
take action to grant a pay increase to 
the service men and women, along with 


the anticipated increase for postal work- 


ers and classified civil-service employees. 
I am currently exploring the possibility 
of amending the civil-service pay legisla- 
tion to include the military as well. 
Equity demands that the largest group 
of Government employees, the men and 
women of the armed services, be accorded 
an adjustment in their pay status. 

There can be no question that inade- 
quate compensation is the main con- 
tributing factor to the increasing resig- 
nations of career servicemen, who simply 
cannot make ends meet. I have made 
an extended study of this problem over 
the past 18 months, and the obvious con- 
clusion is that the career serviceman is 
a victim of an inflationary spiral that 
squeezed him as it flattened out. The 
last military pay raise, in 1949, accord- 
ing to many servicemen, actually re- 
sulted in a decrease of from $4 to $12 
per month in take-home pay because 
of adjustments and tax changes made 
concurrently. The increased cost of liv- 
ing since then is well known to us all. 

Certainly the Department of Defense 
is aware of the need for an adjustment 
at this time. Air Force Secretary Tal- 
bott has made many public statements 
to that effect, as has Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower, Dr, John 
Hannah, and many others, 
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It has been publicly stated that the 
Secretary of Defense would press for an 
increase this session, if classified civil- 
service workers get an increase. Sub- 
stantial testimony has been gathered to 
prove the need for a pay increase for 
classified workers. As a result of the 
urgings of the Civil Service Commission 
and many Congressmen, there is every 
likelihood of positive action in the next 
few weeks, which will result in an in- 
crease for classified Federal employees 
and postal workers, too. 

Recent testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee by Defense 
Comptroller, W. J. McNeil, showed a par- 
allel between military and civil-service 
pay. While there are intimations that 
the comparisons were unfairly drawn, if 
we accept them as accurate, we must also 
accept the fact that an increase in civil- 
service pay this year will create still an- 
other gap between the comparative pay 
Scales. 

While I am on this subject, I want to 
correct a mistaken impression I may 
have created by inserting an editorial 
from the July 3 issue of Army Times in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The edi- 
torial discussed the pay issue and, by in- 
ference, suggested that the distinguished 
Member of the other body, Senator Ho- 
MER FERGUSON, Republican, of Michigan, 
concurred with the attitude of Defense 
Comptroller McNeil in opposing a pay 
increase. I did not intend to give the 
impression that the distinguished Sena- 
tor agreed with Mr. McNeil. As a matter 
of fact, he has proved to be a true friend 
of servicemen during his years of exem- 
plary service in the Senate, and I am 
happy to state publicly that no criticism 
of his actions was intended. 

On the matter of a pay increase, it 
seems to me that the Defense Depart- 
ment and Congress should take imme- 
diate action to correct these inequities, 
and to bring the serviceman and his 
family into the proper economic level in 
our normal economy. 

I have made no effort to stress the im- 
portance of maintaining career service 
personnel. The Womble Commission, 
Dr. Hanna and many others, have ad- 
mirably recorded the losses our country 
and its defensive-strength have suffered 
and will suffer under a continuation of 
present policy, unless decisive action is 
taken immediately. 

The House will soon be voting on a re- 
enlisment-bonus bill which has already 
passed the Senate. While in the main 
this bill has many features that will help 
solve the reenlistment program, it is by 
no means the answer to it. It is nota 
substitute for a pay raise. For one thing, 
it favors the first- anc second-term re- 
enlistments, but does little to improve 
the economic status of those who have 
decided to make the military a career 
and who have already served from 8 to 
15 years. It offers nothing to the expe- 
rienced sergeants and chiefs and the 
junior officers so vital to our defense 
setup. 

I have tried in many ways to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the plight 
of the services today. The need is obvi- 
ous. Perhaps the best statement that I 
have seen on the subject is the body of 
a petition, written and circulated by two 
Navy wives. Over 500 of these indi- 
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vidual petitions have been received by my 
office and have been forwarded to the 
proper officials in the Defense Depart- 
ment. In my opinion, this petition is an 
eloquent challenge to us for action now. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
this in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Give Us A CHANCE To STAY IN THE Navy 


When our husbands joined the Navy they 
felt there was no better career than in the 
service of their country. 

When we married Navy men we accepted 
the Inherent disadvantages of Navy life; 
frequent moves, long separations, added re- 
sponsibility a Navy wife must assume, etc. 
We were proud of our country, and wanted 
to instill in our children the same love and 
devotion. 

However, we did expect that after 10, 15, 
or 20 years of service cur husbands would 
receive sufficient pay for us to maintain at 
least a decent standard of living and to give 
our children a few of the advantages a com- 
petent civilian could secure for his children. 

Over the past several years, the rising cost 
of living. plus constant reduction of benefits 
we were promised, plus the lack of any real 
pay raise, has made a Navy career a choice 
between serving our country and providing 
for our children. We can no longer do both, 

We respectfully request that you do all in 
your power to secure the pay raise which 
is now before Congress, so that more hus- 
bands are not forced to make the choice 
between service to his country and the wel- 
fare of his own family. 


Unwarranted Political Regulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article written by 
Msgr. George G. Higgins, entitled “Un- 
warranted Political Regulations” ap- 
pearing in the Pilot of Boston, Mass., 
of June 5, 1954: 

UNWARRANTED POLITICAL REGULATION 


(By Msgr. George G. Higgins) 

Norman Dodd, director of research of the 
Special Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives To Investigate Tax Exempt Foun- 
dations, recently made a preliminary report 
covering his direction of the committee staff 
for the 6 months’ period, November 1, 1953- 
April 30, 1954. The subject involved is one 
that cught to be debated freely and fully in 
the forum of public opinion before the Con- 
gress takes any action on it, 

Under the terms of House Resolution 217, 
the committee is charged with the responsi- 
bility of answering the following questions, 
some of which, in our opinion, no agency of 
Government has a right to ask of voluntary, 
non-Governmental organizations: 

Have foundations * * used their re- 
sources for purposes contrary to those for 
which they were established? for pur- 
poses which can be classed as un-American- 
* * * subversive? * * © for Political pur- 
poses? Have foundations * * è resorted 
to propaganda in order to achieve the objec- 
tives for whcih they have made grants?” 

To enable the committee to answer these 
questions "on the basis of impersonal facts,” 
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Mr. Dodd directed his staff to make a study 
of developments and trends in the field of 
American education during the past 50 years 
and subsequently to investigate “the acces- 
sory agencies to which these developments 
and trends had been traced.” 

OFFICIAL AMERICANISM 

On the basis of this preliminary investi- 
gation, Mr. Dodd has come to the “tentative 
conclusion that within the socijal-science 
division of education the foundations have 
neglected the public interest to a severe de- 
gree.” According to Dodd, grants by foun- 
dations have been used for “directing educa- 
tion in the United States toward an inter- 
national viewpoint (sic) and Ciscrediting the 
traditions to which it had been dedicated.” 
They have also been used, according to Dodd, 
for changing school curricula “to the point 
where they sometimes denied the principles 
underlying the American way of life.” 

“It seems incredible,” says Mr. Dodd in 
concluding his preliminary report, “that the 
trustees of typically American fortune-cre- 
ated foundations should have permitted them 
to be used to finance ideas and practices 
incompatible with the fundamental concepts 
of our Constitution. Yet there seems evi- 
dence that this may have occurred.” 

To borrow the language of Mr. Dodd, it 
seems incredible to us that he or anybody 
else should be authorized by an agency of 
government to pass Judgment on the Ameri- 
canism of voluntary nongovernmental organ- 
izations. It goes without saying, of course, 
that the Congress has a right to investigate 
tax-exempt foundations to make sure that 
they are not being used for political purposes 
in the partisan sense of the word, and that 
they are not engaging in treasonous or sub- 
yersive activities. 

On the other hand, the Government does 
not have the right to exercise a form of 
thought control over nongovernmental or- 
ganizations by forcing them to operate with- 
in the limits of an official definition of 
Americanism or the American way of life or 
the public interest. This, it seems to us, 
would be the beginning of the end of polit- 
ical democracy. 

DEBATABLE EVIDENCE 


Mr. Dodd's definition of Americanism and 
the American way of life is ultraconserva- 
tive. He implies, for example, that the so- 
called New Deal was a revolutionary move- 
ment in the bad (1. e., un-American) sense of 
the word. Our disagreement with him on 
this particular issue is, however, completely 
beside the point. Our criticism of his re- 
port has nothing to do with the validity of 
his definitions or the accuracy of his tenta- 
tive accusations against specific tax-exempt 
foundations. 

His evidence in support of these accusa- 
tions is, however, highly debatable in many 
cases. But even if we could agree with every 
syllable in his undocumented report, we 
would still object, on the basis of sound po- 
litical philosophy, to his or anybody else’s 
definition of Americanism or the American 
way of life being adopted by the Congress or 
any other branch of Government, as an offi- 
cial norm by which to judge the political or- 
thodoxy of nongovernmental organizations. 
This would constitute a dangerous threat 
to the cause of freedom, including the free- 
dom of religion. 

If only for the reason that the Catholic 
Church is the most important single non- 
governmental organization in the United 
States, American Catholice—including those 
who may happen to agree with the contents 
of Mr. Dodd's report—ought to be the first 
to object to its underlying assumption that 
Government has a right to formulate an 
official definition of political orthodoxy. 


POLITICAL FREEDOM 


A government which would arrogate to 
itself the right to apply such a definition to 
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secular educational foundations could logi- 
cally proceed to apply it, in the course of 
time, to the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. As a matter of fact, these and 
many other Catholic organizations have al- 
ready advocated policies in the field of in- 
ternational relations and of social reform 
which would logically have to be condemned 
as un-American if they were tested by the 
definition Mr. Dodd has employed in analyz- 
ing comparable policies of some secular foun- 
dations. - 

Unwarranted regulation of voluntary, non- 
governmental organizations would bave to 
be opposed by Catholics, however, even if 
there were no danger of its being extended 
to Catholic organizations. It would have 
to be opposed, on philosophical grounds, in 
the name of political freedom. 

The freedom of our own tax-exempt or- 
ganizations is no more sacred than that of 
the various foundations which are being in- 
vestigated by Mr. Dodd and members of his 
staff. The fact that we are not in sympathy 
with the philosophy and the policies of some 
of these foundations—for example, the 
John Dewey Society—should not blind us 
to the dangers involved in their being sub- 
jected to unwarranted political regulation. 


Blair Moody Recovering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, inquiries 
have come to my attention about the 
health of Blair Moody, once a Senator 
from Michigan, and again a candidate 
this year. 

I am pleased to report that Blair 
Moody is well on the road back to the 
excellent health that marked his long 
tenure in Washington as a great jour- 
nalist and as a great Senator. 

Blair was stricken with pneumonia 
while campaigning in Michigan's vast 
upper peninsula. He was rushed to St. 
Joseph Hospital in Hancock, Mich., 
where first diagnosis showed some pos- 
sibility of a heart problem on top of the 
pneumonia. Two outstanding heart 
specialists, however, on thorough check- 
ing reported no heart attack and added 
that he was recovering rapidly from the 
pneumonia and soon would be able to 
resume his campaign. 

Blair will be released from the hospital 
very soon and will rest for several weeks. 
He can then resume his campaign to 
return to the Senate as a Democratic 
Senator from the great State of Mich- 
igan. I know you all join me in wishing 
him complete and early recovery from 
the pneumonia that temporarily inter- 
rupted his campaign, 

Those many of you who remember 
Blair Moody as a reporter or as a Sen- 
ator will recall his prodigious energy in 
any task to which he set his hand. The 
medical opinion out of Michigan, I am 
reliably informed, is that he will return 
to his campaign, and, we Democrats 
hope, to the Senate, equally vigorous and 
energetic in his service to the people. 
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Obstacles to the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an inter- 
esting editorial in the July 8 issue of the 
Boston Globe concerning the recently 
authorized St. Lawrence seaway project. 


It would appear from this editorial 
that some of the real obstacles to early 
construction of the seaway are being 
brought to light. There are exorbitant 
dredging costs assumed by Canada 
which she now wants shifted to become 
a liability of the United States share of 
construction. There is also disagreement 
over toll charges and over security regu- 
lations affecting seamen on foreign ships 
using the American section of the 
seaway. 

In opposing the seaway I charged on 
the floor of the House that the initial 
expenditure of $105 million in the seaway 
legislation would be only a “petty cash” 
account, and that these extras would in 
the end cost the American taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The editorial follows: 

OBSTACLES TO THE SEAWAY 


Some delicate negotiations, entailing com- 
promises on the part of the United States 
and Canada, will have to reach successful 
issue before both countries set to work on 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. That 
much is clear from the initial talks, just con- 
cluded at Ottawa, 

But the obstacles besetting the vast sea- 
Way undertaking are by no means insur- 
mountable. If the temper shown in the first 
exchange of views is maintained, there is 
little doubt solutions will be found for all 
of them. A major difficulty on both sides 
seems to be that each country—our own by 
Congress and Canada by her Parliament— 
has been bound to a role in the proposed 
partnership leaving neither much leeway for 
adjustments. This will require remedy. 

Canada, for instance, has been author- 
ized to go ahead and build the seaways her- 
self, on her own side of the St. Lawrence— 
a project the United States looked upon 
without disfavor 2 years ago. Now, with 
our Congress changing its mind after 30 
years of blockade, the condition is laid down 
that the 36-mile canal through the Inter- 
national Rapids must be on our side of the 
river. But that would ruin a $14 million 
investment Canada has made on her own 
canals—and she demands compensation for 
which the act passed by our Congress makes 
no provision. 

There are other differences. One is Ca- 
nadian insistence that our immigration law 
exempt from screening Canadian seamen 
using the proposed canal on the United 
States side. Another concerns dredging 
costs. Behind them all looms the recognized 
fact that Canada is prepared to build the 
seaway herself, unless compromises can be 
found. 

This $900 million seaway and power part- 
nership is too important for both countries 
to make such obstacles to its success toler- 
able, With patience on both sides they 
should be eliminated, 


Majoring in Minors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am including therein a sermon delivered 
by Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, who is 
the minister of the Metropolitan Memo- 
rial Methodist Church at Nebraska and 
New Mexico Avenues in the city of 
Washington, D. C. 

The subject discussed is Majoring in 
Minors. This is a most timely subject in 
these bewildering and perilous days when 
we emphasize the less important things 
in life in lieu of the vital and major ob- 
jectives. 

Dr. Latch is one of the outstanding 
ministers, and religious and spiritual 
leaders in methodism. 

The address is as follows: 

MAJORING IN MINORS 

Tucked away in a corner of the Bible and 
seldom read is a passage which proves that 
human nature has been much the same over 
the years. This passage is a part of a 
prophet’s pronouncement to a king. The 
pronouncement itself does not concern us 
but the parable he told to introduce it ought 
to be of great concern to us. Ahab, the king 


of Samaria, was returning from battle when a 


man, standing by the way, hailed him and 
said “thy servant went out into the midst of 
the battle; and behold, a soldier turned and 
brought a man to me, and said, ‘keep this 
man; if by any means he be missing, your 
lite shall be for his life, or else you shall pay 
a talent of silver.“ And as thy servant was 
busy here and there he was gone.” 

Here is a man into whose keeping had been 
placed an important prisoner, a very impor- 
tant prisoner, a VIP. You meet him imme- 
diately after he has received this prisoner 
and you find him engaged at the task of 
guarding him. He seems to appreciate the 
honor which has been bestowed upon him, 

But when you pass that way later on you 
find the scene has changed. The soldier is 
not on guard. When we look about for the 
very important prisoner he is no longer to be 
seen, In his place bent down with shame 
and bound by chains, is the man who yester- 
day was a guardsman. 

“How did all this come about?“ we ask. 
“Were you surprised and overcome? Did the 
enemy break through and overpower you? 
Did a strong hand overwhelm you from be- 
hind? How is it that this VIP escaped?” 

And the man, without looking us in the 
eyes answers “He did not escape because I 
was overcome, nor because I was overpow- 
ered, nor because I was overwhelmed from 
behind. He escaped because I was too busy 
to watch him.” “Too busy,” we say, too busy 
doing what? What task did you find more 
important than guarding your prisoner?” 
And the answer comes, No particular task 
I was just busy here and there. As thy 
servant was busy here and there he was 
gone.” 

The king realized at once that this was a 
prophetic word. I wonder if we can discover 
the prophetic spirit of this parable today 
the parable of a man who has an important 
thing to do but Is so busy dolng many little 
things that the one Important thing is not 
done, 
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We can take this parable of the prophet 
from its setting in an ancient battlefield and 
set it down in the stream of our modern 
life and make a real case for the claim that 
here is the source of some of our discontent 
and disillusionment: here is the reason why 
the sense of meaning and purpose has so 
largely gone out of a number of lives: here 
is the common cause of many of our frus- 
trations and our failures. By failure I do 
not mean a fallure in a business adventure, 
nor in a career we have chartered for our- 
selves, nor in the matter of getting an edu- 
cation. I mean failure in the greatest art 
of all—the art of living—a failure we bring 
upon ourselves because we are so busy. Busy 
here and there the great things of life slip 
away from us. Busy here and there and 
great books are not read, good music Is not 
heard, a great family life is not cultivated, 
great friendships are not cherished, a great 
faith Is not nourished and a great character 
is not developed. We are so preoccupied with 
trivialities that things that matter most go 
unguarded and they escape. “As thy serv- 
ant was busy here and there, he was gone.” 
We major in minors. 

Here we are living in the most crucial gen< 
eration in our human history, when there 
are great thoughts to think, great causes to 
be served, great needs to be met, great sac- 
rifices to be made: Yet in our lives we “crowd 
out the things that matter most by things 
that do not matter much.” We are terribly 
busy with trifies. We miss one of the pri- 
mary duties and great privileges of our hu- 
man existences—giving the important things 
in life an important place in our lives. We 
are like buses; we can hold our quota and 
no more: When every seat is occupied, all 
standing room taken, and the “car full” sign 
up in front, whoever halls us next, though 
he be the most important person in the 
community, must be passed by. So we go 
through life like crowded buses passing by 
great interests, great causes, great needs, and 
great institutions. Literally we litter up our 
lives with a lot of little things. All too 
many of us are majoring in minors. 

To get back to this prophetic parable the 
man did not fail because of a lack of knowl- 
edge. He did not fail because he did not 
know what to do. He knew what he was 
to do, he recognized his duty, he realized his 
responsibility, yet in spite of all his knowl- 
edge and all his understanding he failed, 

Nor do we fall because of a lack of knowl- 
edge. True we need to know more, but our 
greatest need in the realm of living is not 
primarily more knowledge. Our greatest 
need is the will and the desire to live up to 
what we already know. The reason why we 
are so self-centered, so self-obsessed, so self - 
absorbed is not because we do not know 
better, it is because we are unwilling to 
think better and to choose better and to live 
better. It may be that we do not always 
know exactly what It is that we ought to do. 
If we would only learn to acknowledge God 
and to become aware of His presence, He 
will reveal to us what we ought to do and 
more than that He will give us the grace 
and the power and the spirit to walk in His 
way. 

This man in the parable did not fail for 
lack of ability. If he could have said that he 
was overcome, if he could have claimed that 
he was overpowered, if he could have told 
that he was overwhelmed from behind every- 
one would have understood. But that he 
could not say, and neither can we. We do 
not fail in the art of living because of a 
lack of ability nor a lack of talent on our 
part. There is ability and talent aplenty in 
our midst and here in this sanctuary this 
morning. We know that whatever our fail- 
ures in life have been they have not been 
due to a lack of ability nor a lack of talent. 
Our failure is more an unreadiness to use 
the ability and talents we possess for higher 
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and better ends. This is the point of Jesus“ 
parable of the talent—it is not a matter of 
importance how many talents we have, what 
is of great importance is the use we make of 
the talents we possess. 

His fallure was due not to a lack of knowl- 
edge nor a lack of ability; it was due to the 
fact that he was too busy. “As thy servant 
was busy here and there, he was gone.” 
He was one of those persons who have so 
many things to do, so many engagements 
to keep, so many burdens to carry that he 
cannot do his own duty. You see his dim - 
culty and perhaps it is ours. He allowed 
the secondary to so absorb him that he neg- 
lected the primary. He devoted first-rate 
loyalties to third-rate causes. Those things 
at which he was working were undoubtedly 
good and useful but the trouble with the 
lesser good is that it often robs us of the 
privilege of doing the better best. 

The sin I fear for many of us is not a sin 
e flesh, but one great sin of the spirit— 


They were on their 
first visit to this great city. Morning after 

they arose to the opportunity of 
a lifetime awaiting them—the Forum, the 
Coliseum, St. Peter's, the Catacombs, and 
great art—a beautiful city rich in history 
was at their disposal. And every day they 
tzettled down in the hotel for a long morning 
of bridge. Cries Dean Briggs: “What busi- 
ness has such people in Rome? What busi- 
ness have they anywhere?” Here they were 
sitting down to cards when they might have 
been standing up to something that was car- 
dinal in life. They were majoring in minors. 

For a moment let us look at one of the 
problems which confronts our day—that of 
Juvenile delinquency. This, I believe, is pri- 
marily a problem of the family. It could 
be solved and would be solved if fathers and 
mothers would only learn to put first things 
first in their relationship to their children, 
if they would only learn to major in majors 
in their family life. The trouble with our 
younger generation is not the younger gen- 
eration at all, but the older folk. Young 
people do not need critics as much as they 
meed examples; they do not need advice as 
much as they need understanding; they do 
not need to be told what to do so much as 
to be shown how it can be done. Many 
parents are so preoccupied with many tasks 
that they farm out their children to any 
agency which will take them. They say they 
do not have time. The trouble with them, 
and perhaps all of us, is not a lack of time. 
We have time and we take time for things 
that we consider essential. The difficulty is 
that we think some things are more im- 
portant than the training and the raising of 
our children. We need now more than ever 
before to lay great emphasis upon the train- 
ing and the rearing and the ralsing of our 
children. Thus can we meet this problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

I wonder if this spirit fs not at the root 
of much of the secularism of our day. We are 
& busy people. We are passionately in earn- 
est about many things. We do a hundred- 
and-one decent and good things every day. 
But while we are busy here and there the 
sense of the presence of God slips out of our 
lives. Busy here and there we neglect the 
Sunday school and the church. Busy here 
and there and we forget to pray and lose our 
interest in the word of God. Busy here and 
there and the altar in our homes falls down 
and our sons and daughters stumble over a 
broken altar into lives of religious indif- 
ference. Busy here and there doing many 
good things the best things in life slip away 
from. us. 
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We are like the young painter in a class 
taught by William Hunt by a lake as the 
sun went down. Hunt noticed that one 
artist was spending his time painting the 
shingles on an old red barn and was paying 
no attention to the glory and beauty of the 
evening sunset. This wise teacher standing 
over his shoulder said quietly, “son, it won't 
be light for long. You've got to choose be- 
tween the shingles and the sunset. There 
is only time for one or the other. What 
is your choice?” 

And that is our choice. For us it will not 
be light for long and we have to choose— 
and to choose between the shingles and the 
sunset. One thing, then, we must learn to 
do and that is to put first that which is 
first, to make the primary primary and the 
secondary secondary: to give the important 
things in life an important place in our 
lives. We need to hear again the voice of 
Jesus, “Seek you first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things 
will be added unto you.” If you do this, if 
you seek first the presence of God and the 
will of God for your life, then, however ob- 
secure your tasks, life for you will end in joy 
and victory and no longer can it be said of 
you that you major in minors. 


Why Go Back to Geneva? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the discussion and confusion with refer- 
ence to the Geneva Conference and its 
effect on the Korean peace and the end- 
ing of the war in Indochina, I believe 
that the attached editorial will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues: 

Way Go Back TO GENEVA? 

In a sudden reversal of his field yesterday, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles decid- 
ed to fly to Paris to discuss the Indochina 
truce negotiations with French Premier 
Pierre Mendés-France. Those dickerings are 
going on at Geneva and are expected to re- 
sult in a disguised French surrender some- 
time this week. 

Mr. Dulles usually knows what he's doing. 
We hope he knows now. Up to yesterday, 
he had been refusing Mendés-France's fran- 
tic requests to go back to Geneva, or at least 
send Under Secretary Bedell Smith, to sit 
in on the truce talks. 

It is still undecided whether he'll go from 
Paris to Geneva. We can't see how the 
United States could profit from such a Dulles 
reentry into the Indochina mess. 

If Dulles should get mixed up in the set- 
tlement expected shortly, there would be at 
least an implication that the United States 
Was guaranteeing the terms of whatever 
agreement is reached. There would also, it 
seems to us, be an implied United States 
recognition of any government the Reds may 
set up in northern Indo. That would be se- 
riously out of line with President Elsenhow- 
er's recent statement that he would never 
be party to any treaty which would make 
anybody a slave. 

For these reasons, it looks to us as if Dulles 
was right the first time, when he hauled out 
of the Geneva Conference some weeks ago, 
and that he can only make a bad matter 
worse by pulling up a chair at that interna- 
tional poker table again. 
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House Joint Resolution 527 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter to the chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee in ref- 
erence to House Joint Resolution 527, 
to provide for the protection of defense 
facilities, which appears to be an excel- 
lent approach to the subject matter. 
The letter follows: S 

JULY 12, 1954. 


Hon. CHAUNCEY W. REED, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judici- 
ary, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN REED: The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations stands ready to as- 
sist in every practicable way in protecting 
the national security, both from outside ag- 
gression and internal subversion. 

The CIO, as I am sure you are aware, is 
firmly committed to a policy of combating 
communism and every other form of totali- 
tarianism. This philosophy is embedded in 
the CIO constitution and those of our afili- 
ated international unions. Our record of 
action is a self-evident demonstration of our 
hostility toward communism. By expelling, 
in 1949 and 1950, some 11 unions which 
were found by the CIO to be Communist- 
dominated, and by relentlessly combating 
the Communist leadership of those unions 
since their expulsion, the CIO has delivered 
a mortal blow to the efforts of the Commu- 
nist Party to gain and maintain any sub- 
stantial foothold in the American labor 
movement. As a result of these actions, the 
Communist Party's influence in the labor 
movement and its control of labor unions 
are at a low point and they are constantly 
and rapidly decreasing. 

From this successful experience in com- 
bating communism, we in the CIO have de- 
veloped certain clear-cut ideas about effec- 
tive and ineffective methods of combating 
totalitarianism in the labor movement. 

The bills now under study by your com- 
mittee, House Joint Resolutions 527 and 528, 
do not, in our estimation, offer a construc- 
tive solution to the problem. We fear that 
the sponsors of the bills, in their wholesome 
desire to attack the Communist conspiracy, 
have unwittingly suggested a program that 
would do harm to the entire labor move- 
ment. Both the CIO and the AFL have 
voiced objections to House Joint Resolutions 
527 and 528 on this basis. 

Free trade unions are one of the strongest 
bulwarks of our democracy. Any effort, 
whatever the motive may be, that might lead 
to Government control of trade unions, would 
play directly into the hands of the Commu- 
nists and other totalitarians. So long as 
democratic trade unions are free, they will 
be responsible. So long as they are responsi- 
ble, they will strive earnestly and success- 
fully to rid the trade-union movement of 
Communist infiltrators. * è è 

The administration's proposals, written 
with the purpose of eliminating Communist 
influence in trade unions and of developing 
@ greater degree of security in Industrial 
defenze plants, were drafted and transmitted 
to the Congress so late in the session that 
there has been no opportunity to give them 
the thorough consideration which measures 
of such far-reaching importance certainly 
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deserve. Approval of these proposals by the 
Congress would, we fear, do more harm than 
ood. 

s There are many Important questions, in- 
volving the role of trade unions, free collec- 
tive bargaining, job security, the right to 
earn a livelihood, and our basic civil liberties, 
that are deeply involved in these bills. To 
rush through legislation would not only be 
potentially dangerous to our constitutional 
rights, but might retard any constructive 
solution by long drawn-out litigation. 

It is our belief that the whole problem of 
Communist-controlled or infiltrated labor 
organizations and of defense-plant security 
requires serious and thoughtful study, not 
only by the Members of Congress who have 
the responsibility of legislating to protect our 
national security, but by the representatives 
of the public and the labor organizations to 
whom a solution of this problem is likewise 
vitally important. 

Accordingly, on behalf of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, I propose, for your 
most serious consideration, the establish- 
ment of a bipartisan public commission to 
undertake a thorough review of this most 
important problem. This commission should 
be required to file its report by mid-Decem- 
ber 1954, so that the next Congress will have 
it at the beginning of the session in January 
1955. It is our view that such a commission 
should have representation from the Judi- 
ciary Committees of the Senate and House, 
together with members representing indus- 
try, labor and the general public, who would 
be appointed by the President. In other 
words, it would be similar in character to the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy or 
the Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, with such changes in compo- 
sition as may be appropriate because of the 
different nature of the subject matter. 

It would be our hope that such a commis- 
sion would devise and recommend enact- 
ment of a program which, while respecting 
individual rights and liberties, would provide 
every needed protection to our internal 
security. Such a program would have the 
support of every patriotic American. Need- 
less to say. such a commission, in its search 
for a constructive solution, would have the 
continuous and wholehearted cooperation of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I therefore respectfully urge that legisla- 
tion be withheld pending a commission study 
of the problem of Communist infiltration 
of labor organizations and of security in 
defense plants. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President. 


Adjustment of Pay for Members of the 
Uniformed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. WILSON’ of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas the cost of living since October 
1949, according to the Government Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, has risen more than 
15 percent; and 

Whereas the basic pay for members of the 
Armed Forces and its retired personnel, has 
been increased only 4 percent during that 
Perlod; and 
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Whereas early In 1953 the President, 
through Secretary of Defense Wilson, ap- 
pointed a committee, later known as the 
Womble committee, to look into this matter 
with a view of raising the attractiveness of 
military service; and 

Whereas the report of the Womble com- 
mittee recently made public, urges among 
other things, a cost-of-living increase; and 

Whereas there are now several bills before 
the House Armed Services Committee such 
as H. R. 1437 and H. R. 7489, calling for 
adjustment of pay for members of the uni- 
formed services in line with the increased 
cost of living: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Southern Arizona Chapter, 
Disabled Emergency Officers, World Wars, in 
general meeting this 13th day of February 
1954, That a cost-of-living increase in line 
with the recommendation of the Womble 
committee report, or the bills mentioned 
above, be made a part of our national legis- 
lative program; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent through channels to national head- 
quarters of Disabled Emergency Officers, 
World Wars, for such action. 

Approved February 15, 1954, at Tucson, 
Ariz. 


O. J. FARNESS, 
Commander. 
James A. McGuire, 
Adjutant. 


Knights of Columbus First and Constant 
Advocates of “Under God” Change in 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, quite a 
large amount of information has come 
into my hands since the passage of my 
bill, House Joint Resolution 243, to 
amend the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag so as to include the words “under 
God; data indicating work done and 
interest displayed by many civic, reli- 
gious, and patriotic organizations and 
individuals who assisted in its success- 
ful passage. As you know, this measure 
became law on Flag Day, and is now en- 
rolled as Public Law 396. 

I am happy at this time to insert in 
the Recorp a letter from the July 1954 
edition of the magazine Columbia, offi- 
cial publication of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, entitled “From the Supreme 
Knight's Desk,” and written by Luke E. 
Hart, the supreme knight. The sub- 
ject of his letter is the “under God” 
change in the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. I have been in contact with Mr. 
Hart on a number of occasions recently 
and I find that the information con- 
tained in his correspondence as to the 
devotion of the order in this “under 
God” addition is correct. Evidence 
comes to bear that the knights were 
active in promoting the change since 
1951. To them its passage must be very 
gratifying. 

It is my pleasure to insert this fine 
letter from the desk of the supreme 
knight: 
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FROM THE Supreme KNIGHT'S Desk 


Dran BROTHER KNienrs: This is being 
written on Flag Day. 

So much has been said and printed in 
recent days concerning the addition of the 
words “under God” in the pledge of alle- 
glance, with so little being said about the 
fact that the proposal originated with the 
Knights of Columbus and that it was due to 
our persevering effort that the amendment 
Was brought about that it seems appropriate 
that this message should be devoted to that 
subject. 

At a country wide youth rally held on 
Columbus Day, October 12, 1893, there was 
recited a Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
which had been prepared for the occasion by 
Francis Bellamy of the then popular young 
people's magazine The Youths Companion. 

Of course, a pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, like a prayer to our Creator, may be in 
whatever form the person making the pledge 
wishes to use. But the advantages of uni- 
formity in the pledge particularly as recited 
at public assemblages, were readily recog- 
nized. To this end Congress made the pledge 
of allegiance, including several amendments 
that gave strength to it, a part of the public 
law that was adopted “to codify and em- 
phasize existing rules and customs pertain- 
ing to the display and use of the flag of the 
United States of America.“ 

In other ways our trust in God and our 
reliance upon divine providence has often 
been publicly manifested. The framers of 
the Declaration of Independence acknowl- 
edged and acclaimed man's freedom and 
liberties to be based upon certain inalienable 
rights as endowed by the Creator, they justi- 
fied the aspirations of the colonies to the 
status of an independent nation by the law 
of “Nature and Nature's God,” they called 
upon the Supreme Judge of the world” to 
determine the rectitude of their actions and 
they pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor “with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence.” 

The Star-Spangled Banner proclaims our 
motto to be “in God is our trust.” 

The beautiful and patriotic hymn 
“America” likewise proclaims God to be the 
“Author of Liberty” and “our King.“ 

The purpose of the amendments to the 
Constitution Known as the Bill of Rights 
was to protect those rights which had clearly 
been acknowledged to be “God given.” 

In his Gettysburg Address President 
Lincoln prayerfully expressed the wish that 
the cherished hopes to which he gave utter- 
ance might be accomplished by this Nation, 
under God.” 

Although the pledge of allegiance has been 
recited on many occasions and by many mil- 
ions of people, and although it had been 
made a part of the public law pertaining to 
the display of the flag, and although it had 
become an established feature in connection 
with the opening of assemblies of every kind 
and character, it remained for the Knights of 
Columbus to call attention to the fact that 
it contained no reference to God or to our 
dependence upon Him. 

At its April 1951, meeting the supreme 
board of directors amended the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag to be taken at all 
fourth degree assembly meetings in the 
United States by adding the words “under 
God" after the word nation,“ so that the 
pledge as amended would read: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands; one Nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and Justice for all.” 

Then at its annual meeting in Los Angeles 
in August 1952 the supreme council adopted 
a resolution urging Congress to amend Pub- 
lic Law 829 by adding the words “under God“ 
after the word “Nation,” and copies of the 
resolution were sent to the President, to the 
Vice President (as President of the Senate), 
and to the Speaker of the House. 
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In my report as president of the National 
Fraternal Congress to its annual meeting in 
Boston in September 1952, I called attention 
to the omission of all reference to God in 
the pledge of allegiance, I referred to the 
use of the words “under God“ after the word 
“Nation” by President Lincoin in his Gettys- 
burg Address, and I recommended that the 
National Fraternal Congress go on record as 
favoring the amendment. That was done, 
and thereafter several State fraternal. con- 
gresses took similar action. 

Then at its annual meeting in St. Paul in 
August 1953 the supreme council again went 
on record in favor of the change, and it urged 
Congress to make the amendment in Public 
Law 829. Coples of that resolution were sent 
to the President, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House, and to each Member 
of both Houses of Congress. 

Many favorable replies were received, 
among them a letter from Senator LESTER C. 
Hunt, of Wyoming. who sald, I wonder why 
nobody ever thought of it before.” 

We desire to express the appreciation of 
the order to Congressman Lobt C. Ranaut 
and Senator Homer C. Ferxcuson, both of 
Michigan, for having sponsored the joint 
resolution of Congress amending the public 
law to provide for the insertion of the words 
“under God" after the word “Nation” in the 
Oticlally recognized pledge of allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
Luke E. Harr, 
Supreme Knight. 


Just for the record, it must be remem- 
bered that there were a number of reso- 
lutions to amend the pledge of allegiance 
in the 83d Congress, the first of which 
I introduced on April 20, 1953, as a result 
of a letter from Mr. H. Joseph Mahoney, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., exhorting the change. 
That bill, House Joint Resolution 243, 
passed the House on June 7, and, at the 
suggestion of Senator FERGUSON, of Mich- 
igan, it was accepted by the Senate the 
following day. ‘The Senator himself had 
introduced a joint resolution similar to 
mine on February 10, 1954, and his sup- 
port of my bill in the Senate was greatly 
appreciated. 


The Saturday Evening Post Says, the 
Reader’s Digest Says, the Air Force 
Magazine Says, the American Legion Is 
Wondering, and So Is the Taxpayer 
Wondering, About the Air Force Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI, Mr. Speaker, it is 
time that this Congress, and particularly 
the Armed Services Committees of both 
the House and the Senate, make a thor- 
ough investigation of the mess that ex- 
ists in our Air Force recruiting program. 
Some time ago I wrote a letter to the 
Defense Department asking for informa- 
tion on certain phases of the Air Force 
recruiting program, with particular ref- 
erence to how it can be reconciled with 
the Air Force discharge program. The 
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reply was the most evasive document I 
have ever seen. 

For every pilot that the Air Force is 
lacking at this particular instance, I 
will give the names of two pilots who 
wanted to remain in the Air Force but 
who were summarily discharged. 

In one breath the Air Force is yelling 
to the high heavens that they need more 
recruits—in the other breath, and al- 
most at the same time, they are dis- 
charging officers and personne] by the 
thousands. 

There seems to be no reason or logic 
in Air Force management, and the tax- 
payers are the ones who are paying the 


To give an idea of what this is all 
about, I wish to include in my remarks 
the National Security Newsletter of June 
9, 1954, published by the American Le- 
gion. A study of this newsletter will 
show that the House of Representatives 
and the Senate better take a hand and 
straighten out this mess or we will not 
have an Air Force: 

MANPOWER POLICIES DAMPEN SERVICE 
ATTRACTIVENESS 

In past months, considerable attention 
has been focused on one of the major prob- 
lems of the Armed Forces, that of retaining 
qualified men as career personnel. Studies 
have been conducted, speeches delivered, 
statements prepared, legislation introduced, 
military pay raises discussed, all aimed at 
inducing young men to choose the military 
service as a career. 

However, in the commotion, one impor- 
tant factor, which would lend considerable 
impetus toward retaining these men, ap- 
pears totally overlooked, that of security of 
position. 

The insecurity with which members of 
the Armed Forces are faced is best exempli- 
fied by the action of the Department of 
Defense as regards Air Force officers and 
ROTC students. The Air Force has found 
itself with a pilot shortage in one instance, 
only to find a surplus existed just weeks 
later, This “feast n famine” cycle Khas placed 
a hardship on career-minded personnel and, 
in many cases, caused them to seek their 
future outside the military service. 

In August 1953, Dr. John Hannah, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel, issued the ultimatum that AF 
ROTC seniors must sign up for filght train- 
ing or be washed out of the program. This 
ultimatum was lifted in October when the 
critical pilot shortage no longer existed. 
Those who had signed for filght training 
were to be commissioned and called ta active 
duty as Reserve officers. 

Latest figures (April) reveal that less than 
8,000 of the 11,000 graduating AF ROTC 
cadets, who previously signed for flying 
training, will be commissioned. Two thou- 
sand of the remaining 3,000 graduates will go 
on active duty as airmen or will be turned 
over to selective service. 

Last August, during the height of the 
AF force-out program, it was reported that 
of the first 6,592 officers released from active 
duty involuntarily, 2,178 were pilots, some 
of which were (priority) B-47 crewmen. 

In October it was reported that the AF 
personne! shortage had shifted from one of 
pilot applicants to one of observer appli- 
cants, At that time it was reported that 
there was a 5-month backlog in the number 
of qualified pilot applicants. 

Just 1 month later, the AF eased require- 
ments for pilot training for civilian high 
school graduates, dropping the 2-year col- 
lege requirement for pilot training. 

As recently as May 10, Dr. Hannah, in 
epeaking before a group in Milwaukee, Wis., 
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once again rang the pilot shortage alarm 
when he said “even by lowering qualifica- 
tion standards, it is almost impossibie to 
procure enough young men to meet the de- 
mand for jet pilots.” 

In summary, then, this is about the way 
the pilot feast-n’-famine cycle has been 
turning: 

In August 1953 we had a serious pilot 
shortage when AF ROTC seniors were told 
to fiy or be washed out. 

During the same month, the AF was forc- 
ing out officers, some were pilots (some were 
B-47 crewmen). 

In October we had a 5-month backlog in 
the number of qualified pilot applicants. 

One month later, requirements were eased 
for pilot training for high-school graduates. 

In April, 2,000 AF ROTC seniors, who had 
signed for flight training, were slated to go 
on active duty (after graduation) as airmen 
or be turned over to Selective Service. 

On May 10, Dr. Hannah reiterated the need 
for more pilots. 

There is no wonder then, that this year’s 
enrollment in the AF ROTC program was 
off more than 10 percent. It is understand- 
able too, that the reenlistment rate, month 
after month, is far below expectations. It 
is not too surprising either that West Point 
will have the greatest number of vacancies 
in its 152 year history when this year’s class 
graduates, It is estimated that the Academy 
with a capacity of 2,496 may have as many 
as 1,016 vacancies. 

In Dr. Hannah’s May 10 speech, he listed 
what he considered to be the reasons for 
the unpopularity of service careers: 

Failure of military pay increases to keep 
pace with the rising cost of living. 

Constant nibbling away of fringe bene- 
fits. 

Poor housing for service personnel, es- 
pecially those with dependents. 

Hiring of trained military men by civilian 
industry, 

There is no mention of the hit-'n-miss 
manpower tactics being forced on the mem- 
bers of the Air Force and its components, 
The American Legion by its adoption of Reso- 
lution 380 at the St. Louis 1953 national con- 
vention, recognized and endorsed the need 
for according various benefits to members 
of our Armed Forces; nevertheless, we feel 
that career security is an equally important 
factor in retaining the best of our servicemen 
and women in uniform. 

Only recently, the necessity for adequate 
planning and coordination was revealed in 
the disparity between the funds appropriated 
in the 1955 defense budget for general, flag 
and field grade officer positions, and those 
authorized in the Officer Grade Limitation 
Act. Under the Officer Grade Limitation Act, 
the Air Force, for example, was permitted 
42,000 field grade and officer positions, where- 
as the 1955 budget provides funds for only 
37.000. The total disparity for all services 
amounts to 10,000 less general, flag and fleld 
grade officers than currently are authorized, 

When concern is expressed over the resig- 
nations of career personnel, the low reenlist- 
ment rate and the need for increased fringe 
benefits and a military pay raise, our leaders 
must not overlook the injustice of the uni- 
lateral agreement which exists today between 
members of the Armed Forces and their 
chosen service. At a stroke of the pen, ca- 
reer personnel are forced out of service, their 
future. With such a unilateral arrangement, 
many would-be career officers are seeking 
their futures in a civilian capacity. 

The future security of our Nation may 
well depend on the present morale and sta- 
bility of our military manpower policies. If 
we are to continue to depend on the hard- 
core Regulars in the event of an armed con- 
flict, we must now establish and practice 
sound, stable, and attractive manpower 
policies. : 
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National Park System Needs Help— 
: Right Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said that once the American people know 
what ought to be done, they will find 
some way to get it done. I think we can 
test that theory again, and it is being 
tested again, with regard to our national 
parks. A proposal to utilize a specific 
reservation in a national park for a 
reclamation facility as a key part of a 
great basin-wide river development plan 
generated great opposition across this 
Nation. We are now to see if the steady 
and unnecessary deterioration of all of 
our national parks will generate a suffi- 
cient reaction to save these recreation 
areas from insanitation, from decay and 
from outright destruction. 

Along the line of the education neces- 
Sary, even though some 46 million visits 
were made last year to the national 
Parks, is an editorial from the Salida 
Daily Mail, of Salida, Colo. In this 
timely and pointed editorial, the author 
utilizes local knowledge and an article 
from the Saturday Evening Post to 
dramatize the needs of our neglected 
park areas. I commend this article to 
the Members and, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial to 
which I have referred: 

Nationa Parx System Nxros HELP, RICHT 
Now 

Millions of Americans are back at work to- 
day after a perfectly wonderful holiday week- 
end spent in enjoying the facilities of one 
of our 180 national parks, monuments, his- 
toric sites and recreation areas. This in- 
cludes places such as Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and Mesa Verde, in southwest 
Colorado, administered through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The number does not Include the recrea- 
tion areas, such as those in the San Isabel 
National Forest, which are the babies of the 
Forest Service, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The problems are the 
same. 

A recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, entitled “Twenty-four Million Acres of 
Trouble,” outlines the difficulties of the 
head of the national park system, Conrad 
L. Wirth. In brief, Wirth’s problem—and 
that of the Forest Service—is- keeping up 
with the demands of the public on the 
amount allocated by Uncle Sam. 

Wirth has the task of administering ap- 
Proximately $4 billion in real estate, includ- 
ing glaciers, volcanoes, geysers, deserts, and 
Caves. He has myriads of curious problems, 
One of them is keeping 62 sets of prehistoric 
Tuins in a kind of suspended ruination. It 
costs $8.000 a year to maintain the ruins in 
Mesa Verde, Colo., according to the Post 
writer. Wirth figures those at Chaco Canyon, 
N. Mex., need $65,000 worth of work to put 
them back in their old, terrible condition. 

The national park system also maintains 
23 resort hotels and lodges, 4,086 cabins, 
and 1,511 tente—and this isn't enough to 
meet the demand. Besides, it has 15,000 
miles of road to maintain—and again satisfy 
the public as to quality. 

Wirth admits that some of the camping 
grounds are pathetically overcrowded. Buf 
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get this. According to the article, before the 
war, the biggest attendance was 21 million. 
Last year it hit 46 million. In 1941 we had 
$84 million to run the park system; last year, 
$34 million. Wirth estimates the backlog of 
needed work—repairs, roads, buildings, addi- 
tional campsites, etc—amounts to $600 mil- 
lion. 

Again, let us emphasize this refers to Just 
the national park system. The story is the 
same in the Forest Service recreation areas— 
just not enough money to meet the demands 
of the public. Picnic tables, toilets, and 
roads cost money and lots of it. In spite of 
the relatively small amount of money spent, 
the park services are expected to constantly 
expand and improve the facilities. 

The Post article quotes Wirth: Twenty- 
three States say travel is one of their 3 big- 
gest industries. The business can't be meas- 
ured accurately, but it’s estimated to run 
somewhere between 12 and 30 billion a year. 
It is believed that the parks generate more 
than $2 billion of this. If so, they are re- 
sponsible for $585 million which gets back to 
the States and the Federal Government in 
taxes. It works out that to $150 million in 
local taxes in $430 million in Federal.” 

In other words, the national parks alone 
bring in $430 million in tax revenues, and yet 
the Government is spending only $33 or $34 
million on them. 

What can be done to get more money that 
we need to keep our parks and recreation 
areas in good condition? For one thing. we 
who use them generally could do a better Job 
of cleaning up the place when we are ready 
to leave. Park service employees spend a lot 
of time picking up beer cans that could well 
be spent in improvements. 

Perhaps it would be feasible to at least get 
the Forest Service and the Park Service in 
the same department of government, Al- 
though there is a difference in their work, 
there is a great similarity and perhaps union 
of the two would result in more picnic tables 
and tents each year. 

It appears that what the public needs to 
do most is put on pressure to our Congress- 
men to allocate more money to the recrea- 
tion services. If the figures in the Post are 
correct, and they undoubtedly are, the Park 
Service and its sister, the Forest Service, sure 
have got the short end of the stick. 

One of the great American prerogatives Is 
to complain to the high heavens and most 
of us do when we are nicked for admission 
into one of our own national parks. Col- 
lecting a fee at a Forest Service-operated 
recreation area such as the Cascade camp- 
grounds up Chalk Creek would be virtually 
impossible. But we would pay a few dollars 
a year extra in income taxes without too 
much griping if we knew that the extra 
amount goes to the development of our rec- 
reational facilities and not for some save- 
the-elephants commission to Africa. 

It is a problem that we all need to study 
carefully if our national parks are to con- 
tinue to serve the American public (which is 
becoming increasingly more outdoor-mind- 
ed) and stand up under the strain. 


The American Medical Association and 
Veteran Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, recently, Joseph F. Burke, sec- 
ond national junior vice commander of 
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the Disabled American Veterans, himself 
a badly wounded amputee veteran of 
World War II, made a talk before a DAV 
chapter in Long Island that I hope the 
Members of this House will take the time 
to read. It brings out so clearly the in- 
tensity of feeling these amputee veterans 
have toward the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and its efforts to do away with 
free hospitalization for veterans. The 
address follows: 


There are times when a man stands on a 
public platform and feels the need to speak 
out against an organization. His evaluation 
of that organization is necessarily tempered 
because of the realization that the people 
who make up the membership are not at 
fault. Iam in that situation now as regards 
the American Medical Association. The 
American people, or all peoples of the world, 
for that matter, are indebted to those who 
follow the Hippocratic oath. Your speaker is 
certainly one of those. On January 2, 1944, 
I was wounded on the approaches to Cassino, 
Italy, while serving my country in time of 
war. The repair of the left arm wound by 
amputation was one of the easier operative 
procedures performed by these masters of the 
medical profession. With both arms and legs 
damaged to the extent of smashed bones, 
torn muscles, and severed nerves, and inter- 
nal wounds showing a number of punctures 
of the stomach, liver, lungs, and spleen, it is 
a marvel to me today that the surgical team 
of Major Brinker and Captain Moore was able 
to repair such bodily damage in six exhaus- 
tive and intensive hours of surgery. It was 
their skill and Gods will that permits me to 
address you tonight. I say this not because 
Iam unique, as there are many in this room 
who know that this is a typical case history 
of thousands of former GI's. The debt of 
gratitude I owe these men I will never be 
able to repay. - 

And because of my strong feeling agalnst 
the policies of the American Medical Asso- 
clation the remarks I make tonight reflect 
only my own personal opinion, and is not to 
be construed as being the feeling of the na- 
tional organization of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

Yet as a veteran, I must speak out against 
the American Medical Association who pro- 
fesses to represent the thoughts of the entire 
medical profession. Their expressions of 
disagreement with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital program has been injurious 
to the entire veteran population. The 
American people, through its elected repre- 
sentatives, has brought forth the finest med- 
ical program for veterans, only to suffer at- 
tacks on their efforts to care for the war's 
disabled. As a result, we face a serious cur- 
tallment of the Disabled American Veterans 
program for veterans. We find that by ad- 
vocating the return of mental and tuber- 
cular patients to city, county, and State in- 
stitutions, under the guise of a reduced tax 
program, the AMA reveals an immature out- 
look, since there will be no savings, because 
these local governments will be charged with 
too big a burden and the veterans will then 
receive less than the best of care as intended 
by our laws, We demand an opportunity to 
monitor the care to be given our mental 
and tubercular patients in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals instead of in city, county, 
and State institutions which at best would 
be inefficiently administered, and without 
any control by the Federal Government. 
Again where would the savings be in taxes? 
It would cost just as much for the mainte- 
nance and care of these veterans in these 
lower institutions because they are over- 
crowded now. This influx of a veteran pop- 
ulation would make conditions chaotic with 
the resultant loss of medical efficiency and 
proper care to the patient, both veteran and 
nonveteran, 
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The Disabled American Veterans will con- 
tinue to fight any approach of this sort un- 
der the guise of tax reduction. We believe 
that the American people will willingly ac- 
cept the care of the war disabled and the 
n hospitalization and care of the in- 
digent war veterans as part of the cost of 
war. Congress recognized this responsibil- 
ity and provided for it by laws. 

It is true in the technical sense that the 
majority of our hospitalized veterans are 
admitted for disabilities labeled “nonservice 
connected.“ However, honest medical opin- 
jon will admit that a “probable relation- 
ship” of the post-service disease or debility 
exists with the veteran's service. So with 
this aforementioned “probable relationship” 
who can say that those who experienced the 
anxiety attached with the hazards of wer 
have not incurred that basic lowered 
threshold of fatigue and susceptibility which 
invites illness. Since medical opinion may 
be altered with the new policy of the AMA, 
this theory may not stand a professional 
argument today. 

One of the strong points made by the 
AMA against the hospitalization of veterans 
was that their investigation disclosed that 
a veteran earning $50,000, a year was found 
hospitalized for a non-service-connected 
condition. Now I ask you, how many veter- 
ans today are making @50,000 a year? The 
argument is unfounded on the surface, and 
in addition, it was later discovered that 
the veteran had been, in fact, treated for 
a service connected condition. A second 
point made by the AMA against hospitali- 
vation was that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals harbor an army of alcoholics. 
Now all of us in this room know the strict 
rules by which the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals operate. It is an established fact 
that a veteran will receive an immediate 
disciplinary discharge and not be eligible for 
readmission for 90 days if he displays drunk- 
enness on the ward. This charge simply 
cannot be true because the regulations do 
not permit prolonged hospitalization for 
such a condition. In passing, please let 
me call you attention to the often expressed 
opinion of the medical profession that al- 
coholism is a disease; very often the mani- 
Testation of a mental disorder. Does the 
AMA now say that a disease should not be 
treated? 

The AMA arguments against non-service- 
connected cases appears to revolve around 
the issue of ability to pay. Certainly we 
realize that group hospitalization or insur- 
ance plans are available. However, being 
mainly group policies, they are available to 
only those whose employment status serves 
as a prerequisite. The employer or union 
can insure that the group plans are the 
best available for the employees and union 
members. Yet this takes care of only a 
certain segment of the population. There 
are private plans available to anyone out- 
side of a company or union, but these are 
usually so honeycombed with so many clari- 
fying and delimiting clauses that the aver- 
sge policy is not sufficient to meet an in- 
dividuals need. Ability to pay is a mis- 
nomer in many cases even with the above 
plans which have limitations. The average 
cost for an operation and hospitalization at 
prevailing rates, room and board, nursing 
care, averages $12 a day. Medicines, treat- 
ments, X-rays, and doctors visits are all ex- 
tra. A reasonable figure for 1 month's bospi- 
talization under these conditions would 
amount to $870 a month. The average head 
of a famlly earns $3,500 per year, Where is 
the ability to pay? 

The AMA makes the claim that veterans’ 
hospitalization programs are nothing but so- 
cialized medicine. Today we face these con- 
tinuous increasing cries from one agency or 
another, “The road to socialism.” Crying 
socialism is no argument since it is an estab- 
lished policy in politics today to label your 


opponent with an unpopular title. Biparti- 
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san legislation over the years In our State 
and Nation have caused such things to come 
into being: social security, Federal old-age 
benefits, employment compensation, compul- 
sory disability insurance, and Federal aid to 
education. Is the AMA opposed to these ad- 
vances and progresses? Then why do they 
feel that taking care of or insuring the proper 
health of the veteran segment of the popu- 
lation is another step toward socialism? 

Let us look at how the AMA people have 
benefited under the Government aid. Under 
the GI bill, how many doctors have increased 
their knowledge in their chosen field? How 
many ex-GI's have become doctors under the 
GI bill? Millions of dollars which have been 
advanced in this country for medical research 
has helped the advance of medicine. Was 
this excellent program socialism? The gen- 
erosity of the American people, through 
charitable drives, contributed a great deal 
of money to medical research on cancer, 
tuberculosis, heart disease, crippled chil- 
dren's research, and muscular dystrophies. 
Would the AMA prefer that these necessary 
moneys be obtained through taxation rather 
than this support of medicine by the people? 
Let me give you the benefit of my own ex- 
perience with the shortsightedness of the 
AMA. 


In World War II. I was one of 50,000 
amputees and like everyone of them, my 
amputation healed and I found myself ready 
for an artificial arm. I found thot since the 
Civil War, no improvements had been made 
in the prosthetics devices field, Now mind 
you, the doctor’s job is not finished with 
the sewing of a stump; he is aleo responsible 
for the fitting of the amputee with a suit- 
able limb and insure the ability to obtain 
some use of the artificial limb. Imagine our 
dismay when we found that the artificial 
hand was not expected to perform any func- 
tion other than to serve as a cosmetic de- 
vice; to appear two-handed. A heavy cum- 
bersome thing which served better hanging 
in the closet. The useful device was a 
heavy hook which was still operated by rub- 
ber bands and a heavy cable which pro- 
ceeded to tear the sleeves out of our cloth- 
ing. I know the leg amputee had only about 
three times as many heartaches trying to 
walk in the crude limbs which served no bet- 
ter than the old-fashioned peg. This was cer- 
tainly disheartening to the new-born ampu- 
tee. However, near the end of World War 
II. the plight of the amputee became evident 
and a newspaperman, a retired officer who 
was bimself an amputee, and a few other 
interested people from all walks of life con- 
vinced the Government to form a committee 
on prosthetic research, 

This committee was formed by and of 
Members unrelated with the AMA, who 
failed to encourage the project and refused 
it help. With the support of Congress- 
woman Epirm Nourse Rocers, the Army and 
the Navy, the limb manufacturers, this re- 
search began. The difficulties were tre- 
mendous and each year was a greater strug- 
gle for necessary funds from the Congress 
for its operation. At no time did the AMA 
offer its help, and it would have been greatly 
welcomed, and would have been an invalu- 
able aid; yet, what are the committee's re- 
sults? Its research programs at the Army 
Prosthetic Research Laboratory, Northrup 
Aviation Corp. New York University, 
the University of Southern California, and 
the International Business Machines pro- 
duced artificial aids to greet the amputee of 
the Korean conflict, and all amputees, which 
were far superior to any available to World 
War II amputees at the close of the war. 
This work is still going on today, and as yet 
AMA as an organization has not contributed 
one iota toward the program. 

I charge that the AMA no longer stands for 
American Medical Association, but it means 
to me “against medical advancement.” 
In the Halls of Congress as of this moment, 
facts against the AMA are being brought 
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out. We know that isolationism as regards 
to people means that the concern of these 
people is for the United States itself. But 
even those people who believe in such a 
go-it-alone theory, would not go along with 
the AMA theory of isolationism in medicine, 
Medical research in other countries beside 
our own has brought forth many new and 
constructive theories as regard, for instance, 
cancer. The AMA is now fighting the intro- 
duction into this country of such proven 
research, I point out to you in passing 
that Sir Alexander Fleming, an Englishman, 
was not an American but contributed greatly 
in the advance with penicillin which has 
benefited mankind. Sister Kenny, an Aus- 
tralian, whose treatment of polio although 
proven beneficial from time and time again 
has yet to receive AMA approval. This hier- 
archy which speaks for the medical profes- 
sion in the United States with its dangerous 
control of medical thinking has done more 
to retard medical advancement than any un- 
educated or illiterate segment of our pop- 
ulation in their refusal to accept medical 
treatment over the years. We as veterans 
and especially in our consideration of dis- 
abled veterans, which is the only reason for 
the DAV to be in existence, that is our creed, 
that our mission as a disabled American vet- 
erans organization is not fulfilled unti) all 
our country's wartime disabled, their widows, 
and their dependents, have been adequately 
cared for recognize as one of our greatest 
adversaries those who speak for the AMA. 
The crucifix of the AMA's making bears not 
the figure of Christ, but the war's mangled 
veteran, Since the days of George Wash- 
ington, it was recognized that the war’s dis- 
abled became more susceptible to the rav- 
ages of disease. We fee] that the Veterans’ 
Administration program of care for the hos- 
pitalized veteran at times can be improved. 
On the basis of results today, we know that 
it is the finest medical program in the coun- 
try. We have more than 6,300 doctors, 865 
dentists, and 13,800 trained nurses. This 
program of care for the veteran is without 
parallel in any other nation in the world. 
The debt of honor has been assumed by the 
American people with little or no complaint. 
The veteran himself is a taxpayer and yet 
the AMA for reasons best known to itself con- 
tinues to fight the well regulated program of 
the United States Government. It fights the 
administration of President Eisenhower on 
the health program which he has offered to 
the Nation. I charge the AMA as being 
against medical advancement because of 
their own self-centered interests and of dic- 
tating to this Nation what the policies of 
health and welfare should be from their con- 
ception and their conception alone. ‘The 
DAV will continue to fight the AMA on the 
issues of disabled veterans, and I hope all 
the people of this Nation will fight those few 
who speak for the AMA, who resist the health 
and research programs necessary for the 
well-being of our country, 


Admission of Red China to the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of July 12, 
1954, on the editorial page, appears a 
letter to the editor from Dr. William J, 
Barnes, of Great Barrington, Mass., 
dated July 8, 1954, on the subject of the 
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admission of Red China to the United 

Nations. Dr. Barnes explains in some 

detail his view that the admission of Red 

China to the United Nations would be 

almost tantamount to the destruction 

of the United Nations organization. The 
argument is so well reasoned and well 
presented, and the writer is so well in- 
formed on the subject of the United 

Nations that I ask unanimous consent to 

have the letter published in the Ap- 

pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADMITTING CHINA To U. N.—Caprive PEOPLES” 
Loss or FAITH IN UNITED STATES AND U. N. 
FEARED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 
The writer of this letter has been a con- 

sistent supporter of the United Nations since 

its earliest days. The letter refers to your 
editorial of July 7 entitled "Red China and 

the U. N.” 

The final paragraph of the editorial states: 
“But the United States must not put itself 
in the position of attempting to dictate to 
the United Nations or defying a decision of 
& majority of its members. For that would 
not only be contrary to America's own prin- 
ciples; it would definitely end the useful- 
ness of the United Nations and leave the 
United States isolated and alone.” 

It occurs to the writer that there 1s a third 
body of people which is not so frequently 
mentioned in news reports nor in editorial 
comments but who cannot safely be ignored 
in the decisions of our time. So far as we 
know this group of people has no formal 
name or organization. It might be called 
the Association of Persons Who Believe in 
Integrity, or the Community of the Discipline 
of Order. 

PEOPLE UNDER COMMUNISM 


This group includes men and women 
Within the borders of Russia. , It is only rea- 
sonable to believe that those of its members 
who have succeeded in escaping to the West 
are not the only ones who are nauseated 
beyond endurance by the disorder in which 
they are forced to live. In addition, the be- 
Ueving and the living of many millions of 
people in China who were made of the finest 
of human stuff cannot have been destroyed. 
In fact, this quality of life has something 
to do with the present restlessness all around 
the earth and must be assumed to be present 
in every land bordering on every ocean. 

Tt is possible that this group has more 
solidity of substance even than the United 
Nations. Its people must be kept in mind 
when one speaks of “dictating to“ or de- 
fying” or leaving the United States isolated 
or alone.” 

It is possible that the defiance of this 
group might leave the United States irre- 
trievably alone, even if such defiance should 
keep the form of the United Nations in evi- 
dence for a little while. It is possible that 
the confident support of this group of “be- 
levers” is the one thing most needed to give 
Substantial strength to the United Nations 
Or to any effective international effort toward 
order. 

If it should be announced in every land 
that Red China had been admitted to the 
United Nations, it would come as a news 
Teport to millions of human beings who have 
seen their fellows seized just because they 
Were decent people, falsely accused and 
Talsely convicted. Among these witnesses 
Would be a great host of “believers,” and 
the mean they would put into the report 
Might not coincide with some finely drawn 
explanation which we might offer. 
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ACT OF EXPEDIENCY 


If this news should be interpreted by the 
“believers in integrity,“ not only in China 
but in every land, including our own, as 
abandonment of integrity in favor of expedi- 
ency by either the United States or the 
United Nations, or by both, then it is pos- 
sible that the abandoners would lose the 
confidence and the support of the “believers.” 

Such an effect, in our judgment, most cer- 
tainly “would not only be contrary to Amer- 
ica’s own principles; it would definitely end 
the usefulness of the United Nations and 
leave the United States isolated and alone,” 
alone without either its own self-respect or 
the true respect of any believer in decency 
or integrity anywhere. 

To one who has always supported the 
United Nations, the thought of our with- 
drawing from it is truly frightening. But 
the abandonment of this unnamed “com- 
munity" would appear to be by far the more 
damaging step. 

WILLIAM J. Barnes, M. D. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., July 8, 1954. 


B-N-G Solution: A Miracle Drug for 
Burns, Sunburns, Poison Ivy, and Poi- 
son Oak Made From the Mung Bean 
Sprouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


i OF ARIZONA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following: 

There appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorp in 1953 a number of insertions in 
the Appendix from various Congress- 
men, as follows: 

March 16, 1953: Remarks of Hon. Vic- 
TOR WICKERSHAM, volume 99, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page A1409. 

May 11, 1953: Remarks of Hon. Ros- 
ERT H. MOLLOHAN, volume 99, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page A2647. 

June 5, 1953: Remarks of Hon. JOHN 
L. McMILLAN, volume 99, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page A3405. 

July 31, 1953: Remarks of Hon, Har- 
OLD A. PATTEN, volume 99, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page A5168. 

I was the last person who made an 
insertion in reference to this product be- 
fore Congress adjourned in 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, this product was dis- 
covered in a Chinese chop suey canning 
plant under the ownership of Mr. Ben 
E. Zaremba. This company had been 
in the Chinese chop suey canning proc- 
ess for over 18 years, In 1944, Mr. Za- 
remba started trying to can a hog food 
made from the residues of the Chinese 
chop suey in 1- and 2-gallon cans. Mr. 
Zaremba realized that since the meat 
supply in this country was almost back 
to normal, there would very likely be a 
decrease in the sales of the Chinese chop 
suey which would, of course, be detri- 
mental to his business. 

Dr. Joseph Ryankciwicz, Mr. Zarem- 
ba’s chemist was doing research in re- 
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gard to a formula for the canning of hog 
food, and while doing this work there 
was an explosion in the plant which 
scalded a number of people. Mr. Zarem- 
ba and those present who were not 
burned had nothing with which to apply 
first aid except the mung-bean sprouts 
which had been freshly cut along with 
the juice in the vats. An ambulance was 
summoned from the Chicago area and 
these people were sent to an outstand- 
ing hospital and placed under the care 
of the doctors there. The doctors im- 
mediately noticed that there was very 
little blistering from these burns and 
that most of the blistering was on those 
parts of the body that the mung-bean- 
sprout juice did not reach. They sug- 
gested to Mr. Zaremba that this product 
evidently had a value for the treatment 
of burns and they should try to develop 
it. Mr. Zaremba and the chemist re- 
turned to the plant and for a period of 
14% years concentrated on trying to dis- 
cover just what had happened in the ac- 
cident and why mung-bean-sprout juice 
was so effective on burns. In so doing, 
Dr. Ryankciwicz with his biochemical 
background found that they had stabi- 
lized an enzyme in a vegetable product 
and later on within 6 months they dis- 
covered they had stabilized an addi- 
tional enzyme—both purely through ac- 
cident. Mr. Zaremba then started mak- 
ing this product, and he put it on the 
market in 2-ounce bottles having re- 
ceived the approval of the Pure Food and 
Drug for the label to read as follows: 
“Ben-Gee, mung-bean-sprout juice for 
the relief of minor burns, sunburns, poi- 
son oak, and poison ivy.“ 

Mr. Zaremba had difficulties during 
the years of 1947 through 1950 in secur- 
ing burn tests on this products. He was 
refused these tests by such Government 
agencies as the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps. He was unable to take it to pri- 
vate laboratories for testing because at 
that time the facilities for testing prod- 
ucts in these private laboratories were 
sọ overcrowded that they were unable to 
guarantee Mr. Zaremba any definite 
date when they might be able to make 
such tests, 

In 1951, Mr. Zaremba came to Wash- 
ington with a number of radio people 
from Chicago. He was introduced to 
Mr. William Vaughan who at that time 
was serving as aide to Vice President 
Barkley. He was anxious to secure the 
services of Mr. Vaughan to help in the 
promotion of this product. Mr. Vaughan 
was not sure that he would have enough 
time on his off hours, and when he dis- 
cussed the matter with the Vice Presi- 
dent they agreed that even though there 
might be time, they were not convinced 
the product had any merit. They also 
considered the fact that there might be 
some adverse publicity as had resulted in 
some other patent medicines. The Vice 
President advised Mr. Vaughan against 
taking part in its promotion. Mr. 
Zaremba was persistent, however, as he 
had utmost faith in his product. Mr. 
Zaremba seemed so convinced that Mr. 
Vaughan could be of great service in the 
promotion of the product that he sent a 
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large number of samples asking Mr. 
Vaughan to see that they were given 
away. Mr. Vaughan was not too in- 
terested until a serious burn occurred in 
his own family. Lacking any medica- 
tion he immediately applied the Ben-Gee 
Sprout Juice and was amazed at the re- 
sults it had on the burn. Mr. Vaughan 
then thoroughly convinced of the merits 
of the product, became a crusader giv- 
ing samples to his friends and telling of 
its great value. Mr. Vaughan gave 
samples to many Senators and Congress- 
men, to employees on Capitol Hill and 
to the Capitol Physician's Office where 
many samples were given away. 

In August 1951, the Vice President had 
a rather serious burn on the arm and 
used the Ben-Gee Bean Sprout Juice. 
Upon finding that there was no pain 
after 30 minutes and that there was no 
blistering and no scar left, and subse- 
quently after having used the medicine 
on a case of athlete's foot with remark- 
able results, he gave his approval and 
permission to Mr. Vaughan to go into 
this business on a part time commission 
basis during his off hours. Mr. Vaughan 
then made a contract with the Ben-Gee 
Products Co. to be the regional distrib- 
utor for all States on the eastern coast 
from Maine to Florida and also for his 
home State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Vaughan proceeded to establish 
a distributorship company, secured a 
storage place in Washington, D. C., and 
received some $20,000 worth of merchan- 
dise. Their plan was to go on the 
market for retail sale in March 1952, but 
the company making the product was 
stopped by an injunction obtained by 
another pharmaceutical company which 
claimed a similarity of name. This, of 
course, caused delay as they could not 
sell the product under the name in ques- 
tion. Mr. Zaremba did not give up but 
set out to get an approved name and 
trade-mark that would be agreeable. 
Mr. Vaughan started to give out the mer- 
chandise then in storage in Washing- 
ton as samples to doctors, clinics, and 
any hospitals which would agree to take 
them for clinical research. 

Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Zaremba felt 
that if this product could have a fair 
and full test on burns by one of the 
branches of the armed service, the re- 
sults would be such that there would be 
no question in the minds of the medical 
profession as to its value. 

They worked for several months with 
this pharmaceutical company which had 
cooperated with them trying to agree on 
a name that would be acceptable to all. 
A year later this company agreed on the 
new name, which was “B-N-G solution, 
containing tyrosinase, for the relief of 
minor burns, sunburns, poison ivy, and 
poison oak dermatitis; for external use 
only; manufactured by the Worth 
Pharmacal Co. Division of the Ben-Gee 
Products Co., Oak Lawn, III.“ 

In February 1953 Mr. Zaremba and 
Mr. Vaughan began to attain results of 
their efforts made in the free distribu- 
tion promotion of this product. There 
were a number of outstanding publica- 
tions and newspapers which carried ar- 
ticles on this medicine and various radio 
commentators made mention of it. 
There were also, as mentioned above; 
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insertions in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
referring to the relief that this product 
had given to people with burns, sun- 
burns, and skin disorders. 

The following publications and radio 
broadcasts regarding B-N-G solution 
appeared as follows: 

February 3: Radio broadcast of Earl 
Godwin, station WRC, NBC, Washing- 
ton. 

March 21: Drew Pearson, Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, appearing in the 
Washington Post and other papers. 

May 8: Arlington (Va.) Daily Sun, 
story relative to the effect of B-N-G. 

May 21: NEA syndicated story by 
Douglas Larsen, staff correspondent, 
published throughout the United States 
by various Scripps-Howard newspapers 
during May and June. 

May 25: Radio station WRC, 11 p. m. 
news broadcast, Stewart Findley report- 
ing. This broadcast was received on 
NBC network as far west as Chicago. 

June 10: Associated Press story by 
Frank Carey. Published in Washington 
Evening Star, page 1, and eventually 
in more than 800 other newspapers and 
in some 600 of these papers appearing 
on page 1. Appeared in such papers 
as the Glasgow (Scotland) Evening 
Times and the Korean edition of Stars 
and Stripes. 

June 11: References to the AP story 
in the morning news broadcast of 
Claude Mahoney, CBS network, and on 
numerous other local news broadcasts 
throughout the United States. 

June 13: Washington Times Herald 
feature story by Don Munson. 

June 21: Feature story from Wash- 
ington by Ed Edstrom in Lousiville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

June 25: Glasgow (Ky.) Times reprint 
of Louisville Courier-Journal story 
with prefatory remarks. 

July 13: New York Herald Tribune 
leading comment in Hy Gardner's 
column. 

July 21: Radio broadcast of Ray 
Henle, Three-Star Extra—Sunoco. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to call your attention to the fact 
that on January 6 of this year Congress- 
man FRANK CHELF inserted an article in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD on page A2, and I inserted an addi- 
tional article in reference to this prod- 
uct on February 12. Further, on Feb- 
ruary 17, Senator Kerr, Senator Mon- 
RONEY, and Congressman WICKERSHAM 
signed a letter addressed to the Sur- 
geons General of the Army and Navy re- 


.questing that they test this B-N-G so- 


lution as its wide use would increase the 
market value of the mung bean in their 
State. 

Senator Kerr, Senator Monroney, and 
Congressman WICKERSHAM also claimed 
that since Oklahoma was the only State 
at the present time which could prop- 
erly grow the mung bean suitable for the 
sprouts which are used in this medicine, 
they had had considerable correspond- 
ence from the mung bean growers in this 
State. In reply to their request the 
Army and Navy answered they would 
ask the National Research Council Com- 
mittee on Trauma—the medical name 
for burns—for permission to test this 
product, The Navy in a reply to Sena- 
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tor Kerr, Senator Monroney, and Con- 
gressman WICKERSHAM requested a meet- 
ing in Washington on March 12, with 
the chemist and a group from the Worth 
Pharmacal Co., asking them to bring 
samples and data of medical composi- 
tion on burns regarding this medicine. 
This procedure was not followed by the 
Army. They made their request for the 
test directly to the National Research 
Council Committee on Trauma. 

On April 16, the Navy Department 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery an- 
swered the requests made by these three 
gentleman stating that they were re- 
fused permission by the National Re- 
search Council Committee on Trauma 
to test this product on burns for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, because the com- 
pany which discovered it had no pharma- 
ceutical background and second, because 
there was not any hospital or clinical 
data on burn cases where this had been 
used. 

This product is a vegetable product 
and has no formula, therefore, it cannot 
be patented. It was made purely 
through accidental discovery, and I 
might add that this product contains 
only 2 percent Thimerosol (methiolate) 
preservative. t 

It has been difficult for the company to 
get this product into hospitals for the 
necessary data with the position taken 
by the National Research Council Com- 
mittee on Trauma, 

Mr. Speaker, there have been a num- 
ber of prominent physicians in the 
Washington area who have used this 
product. It has been used on several 
burn cases where it gave very fine results. 
One particular case called to my atten- 
tion is that of an electrician in this area 
who received a severe electrical burn. 
‘This man was burned on both arms up 
to his shoulders and on both, legs from 
above his knees and to his ankles. He 
has been very grateful for the results 
credited to the use of this medicine since 
his arms, and particularly his hands, are 
free of scars, and he is left with com- 
plete movement of his fingers which 
was most important to him as his hands 
were his source of livelihood. The 
above case has hospital clinical data at 
a local hospital in Washington, D. C. 
This clinical data was taken under the 
supervision of a local physician and any- 
one wishing to review this report can 
do so. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that since 
we are faced with a possible atomic at- 
tack and also confronted with suspected 
sabotage action and with accidents such 
as the recent one on the aircraft carrier 
Bennington, this B-N-G solution made 
by Worth Pharmacal Co. should have a 
burn test made by the Government. 

I am told that, if properly conducted, 
it takes considerable time to run a burn 
test, and I feel that the best way to carry 
on such a test would be through the fa- 
cilities of the Armed Forces. They could 
conduct these tests more rapidly and 
thereby hasten the time when this medi- 
cine would be available to all mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had numerous 
personal experiences with the use of this 
product. Since we have entered into the 
summer months, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe its miraculous results 
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on many types of skin disorders and 
especially on burns and sunburns. A 
fact that interests me a great deal is 
that, to date, there has not been brought 
to my attention a single case where any 
harmful effects resulted from its use. 
I have been informed that no adverse 
Teport on the use of the medicine has 
come to the company’s attention even 
though they have made it widely avail- 
able through free sample distribution. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it occurs to 
me that these facts should be brought to 
the attention of those in our armed serv- 
ices who have the authority to see that 
this product is tested, and to the atten- 
tion of the National Research Council 
Committee on Trauma which has so far 
refused permission for these tests claim- 
ing it lacks clinical data. I also feel that 
these agencies should inform the Worth 
Pharmacal Co. just what must be done 
in order to have these tests made. 

Surely there is an end to the string 
Somewhere, and if found, might lead to 
the unraveling which is necessary for 
this product to be tested and made avail- 
able to the suffering and the afflicted. 


Atomic Energy Commission and 


Subsidized Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orn, I include herewith an enlightening 
editorial which appeared in the East St. 
Louis (III.) Journal a few days ago. It 
deals with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
slon's entrance into the field of electric 
Power as a broker. 

I question the authority, under law, 
for the Atomic Energy Commission to 
enter into this type of arrangement, and 
I am alarmed over the Commission's 
action. The independence of this very 
important agency of government is 
Seriously threatened when it is com- 
Pelled to enter into such a contract even 
though 3 of the 5 members of the Com- 
mission questioned the wisdom and au- 
thority of the Commission to make such 
à contract. 


The editorial from the East St. Louis 
Journal follows: 

SUBSIDIZED ENTERPRISE 

A chain of events in the last week has 
done more to define the administration's 
Power policies than all the speeches Secre- 
tary of the Interior McKay has made in the 
last year. 

The policy that is emerging is a disap- 
Pointing one of subsidy. 

Last week President Eisenhower ordered 
the Atomic Energy Commission to sign a 
25-year contract with a private-power syn- 
dicate set up by two private utilities. 

The utilities are going to bulld a 6100 
Million steam generating plant at West 
Memphis, Ark. 

The plant will feed 500,000 to 600,000 kilo. 
Watts into the Tennessee Valley Authority's 
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grid each year. This fs to replace power the 
TVA is furnishing for the new AEC plant at 
Paducah, Ky. 

This arrangement was worked out to pre- 
vent further expansion of TVA, 

And what's wrong with that? Shouldn’t 
the Government encourage the sort of pri- 
vate enterprise that has made this country 
great? 

It should, but this is not private enter- 
prise. It is subsidized enterprise. 

The West Memphis plant would not be 
bullt unless the 25-year contract were ne- 
gotiated. Because the investors have a 
sure thing, they will have to put up only 
5 percent of thelr own money, borrowing 
the other 95 percent. If this were not a 
sure thing, the utilitles would have to put 
up 40 percent of the capital themselves. 

In addition, if the Government cancels 
the AEC contract within 3 years, it must pay 
the power syndicate $40 million. After 3 
years the syndicate also can put 100,000 
kilowatts to its own use each year. 

Finally, the profits the syndicate makes 
from its sale of power to the AEC will not 
be subject to Federal income taxes. 

A sweet deal? Yes. 

For 20 years private utilities have been 
decrying the Government's public-power 
projects and pleading for Washington to 
let private enterprise do the job. 

The West Memphis deal indicates that 
what the private utilities want is a private 
subsidy. rather than private enterprise. 

If power development must be subsidized, 
& TVA certainly is better than a private 
gravy train for private utilities. 


Small Business Is the Backbone of 
American Economic Life; Let’s Keep 
It Strong— The Independent Grocers 
Alliance Demonstrates the Strength of 
Voluntary Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Select Committee on the Problems 
of Small Business, I have been impressed 
repeatedly by the vigor and resourceful- 
ness of the American independent busi- 
nessman and his ability to blaze new 
trails in genuine service to the public. 

My purpose in planning and guiding 
the constructive work of our committee 
has been to make certain that freedom 
and equality of opportunity are pre- 
served for every type of small business. 

Without small business, this mighty 
Nation never could supply its daily wants 
and needs. The whole economic life of 
the United States of America soon would 
bog down in a quagmire of scarcity and 
want. 

The power and strength of small busi- 
ness in the grocery field is well illustrated 
by the following article from Time maga- 
zine, which tells the story of the very 
successful, and still growing Independent 
Grocers Alliance, headed by President 
Donald Robert Grimes, of Chicago, one 
of our younger business leaders, who has 
demonstrated in many ways his stout 
faith that real service is the firmest 
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foundation for business success. The 
article is as follows: 


In a suburb of Chicago last week, Grocer 
Marty Garofalo grossed $25,000 in his bus- 
tling, up-to-date supermarket. That was 
quite a way up from the $200-a-week busi- 
ness he was doing in a neighborhood store 
4 years ago. The difference: Garofalo had be- 
come one of the 5300 members of the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance, a chain of 
owner-operated stores that, next to the A. & 
P., is the world's biggest food-retailing or- 
ganization. 

Last week the chain's President Donald 
Robert Grimes, 47, announced plans to grow 
much bigger. By 1963, he hopes to have 10,- 
000 store members, doing an annual business 
of more than $5 billion, compared with a 
1952 gross of $2.3 billion (and A. & P.’s volume 
for the year ended last February 28 of $3.8 
billion). IGA la biggest in volume among 
voluntary grocer organizations. Second is 
Red & White Corp., with 7,200 stores, but less 
than 32 billion gross. Other big voluntary 
groups: Clover Farm Stores, Inc., United Buy- 
ers Corp. IGA retailers are spending al- 
most $9 million this year on 125 new super- 
markets and enlargement of existing stores. 
Next year, another $10 million will be in- 
vested in stores. 

IGA was conceived in 1926 as the answer 
to the big national chains, which had cap- 
tured 30 percent of the retall food market. 
J. (for Joseph) Frank Grimes, father of IGA's 
president and a Chicago accountant who 
specialized in auditing the books of whole- 
sale grocery firms, had been watching the 
new chains put independent retailers out of 
business. Why not, he asked, fight the 
chains with their own weapons—centralized 
purchasing and hard-hitting merchandising? 
He signed up 75 stores to try his plan, and 
in the first year thelr volume went up 20 
percent. 

When Don Grimes, a graduate of the Unf- 
versity of Illinois, who had served an appren- 
ticeship as an A. & P. store manager, joined 
IGA, there were 748 stores. He worked his 
way through several jobs, became assistant 
to the president after a 3-year Army hitch, 
and president when his father retired last 
year. 

To get in step with the trend toward super- 
markets, Don Grimes, in 1946, set about mak 
ing complete food markets of IGA stores. 
Serving what he calls 1-grocer gals (i. e., 
housewives who do all their marketing in 
1 place) required 1-stop stores and 1-source 
suppliers. He got half of IGA's wholesalers 
to provide uniform quality meats by ordering 
directly from packers. He persuaded more 
than half of them to stock prepackaged fresh 
fruits and vegetables; started putting out 
IGA-labeled products. Example: 2 months 
ago an IGA wholesaler in Champaign, III., 
made a deal with a local dairy to supply milk 
with a special IGA label. Such masa pur- 
chasing helped IGA to cut the price of milk 
2 cents a quart to 19 cents and still make 
a 2-cent profit. Milk sales increased 30 per- 
cent. 

IGA stores, which have expanded into Can- 
ada, run all the way from small stores, which 
may gross as little as $50,000 a year, to the 
foodliner, which grosses an average of $90,000 
& week. To the central office grocers pay 
$600,000 a year a dues ($5.75 a month per 
store) and special service fees. In return 
they can buy at a low markup (314 to 4 per- 
cent) from wholesalers, get window posters, 
market information, and help with anything 
from store budgeting to personnel problems. 

IGA offers a member so many services, says 
Grimes, that “all the grocer has to do is 
unlock the front door and exercise his gifts 
as a salesman, a likable guy, and a square 
businessman.” Says successful grocer Garo- 
falo: “I've got supervision and store plan- 
ning and help. Tm a happy man. Tm 
thinkin’ big.” 
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DAV Has Splendid Record of Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Disabled 
American Veterans has, through the 
years built up a splendid record of serv- 
ice to all disabled veterans. Through 
its paid staff of trained service officers, 
themselves disabled veterans, it has 
rendered invaluable assistance to its 
members. 

Its national legislative office has been 
of help to Members of Congress in ex- 
pressing the needs of disabled service- 
men. 

Its activities in all fields have been a 
model of integrity and dedicated service. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an interview with Howard W. 
Watts, national commander of DAV, 
published in the East St. Louis Journal 
of Sunday, July 11, 1954: 

DAV Cuter Sars HOUSE GROUP ACTION CLEARS 
ORGANIZATION 

“The report of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee giving the Disabled American 
Veterans a clear bill of health proves how 
right the American people have been in 
keeping faith with our organization,” Howard 
W. Watts, of Indianapolis, DAV national 
commander, was scheduled to tell a group 
in East St. Louis, Saturday night. 

Watts, who lost an arm and suffered other 
serious wounds in World War II. was to 
address a meeting of East St. Louis DAV, 
chapter 24, during installation of officers 
Saturday night in the Legion Home. Law- 
rence McGuire, commander, heads the list of 
new officers, 

Watts said Americans understand what 
the DAV has accomplished and are in sup- 
port of its goals. He sald the support is sub- 
stantiated by points made in the House 
committee report based on evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee during public 
hearings in Washington, D. C. 

Watts said these points included the DAV 
rendering a valuable service to veterans and 
continuing to render such service, the DAV 
national officers being honest, capable and 
sincere and earnestly working to carry out 
the mandates of the organization, and the 
DAV idento-tag project being well-managed, 
profitable and rendering a real service to 
disabled veterans and to motor vehicle own- 
ers. The idento-tag project is the sending 
of miniature license plates to motorists to 
be used on key chains. The tags identify the 
keys if they are lost. 

Watts said the congressional report should 
be used by the DAV membership as a 
weapon against the campaign now being 
Waged against the war handicapped. He 
added that the campaign Is fourfold and that 
first it has taken the form of a smear cam- 
paign not only against the DAV but against 
all veterans’ organizations. 

Watts said there is a movement afoot to 
take away Veterans’ Administraticn hospitals 
for private use, there is an organized effort 
to abolish disability-compensation assistance 
for veterans 50 percent or less disabied, and 
there is a movement to do away with dis- 
ability compensation for 70 percent of the 
disabled veterans in the United States. 

Watts said that unless the DAV continues 
to hold the support of the American people 
and increase its own strength through mem- 
bership enrollment, its program will be 
doomed as it was during the dark days of 
the early 1930's. 
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During the past 10 years, the DAV has ob- 
tained nearly $200 million in benefits for dis- 
abled veterans, Watts sald. He added that 
they were obtained by the DAV staff of more 
than 190 full-time paid, trained national- 
service officers, themselyes disabled veter- 
ans. 

According to Watts, no organization gives 
wider publicity to its finances than does the 
DAV. He said its books are audited annually 
by a nationally recognized firm of certified 
public accountants, and that audit is part of 
the DAV annual Federal corporate report to 
Congress, and a matter of public record. 

Watts said the DAV cost of fund ralsing Is 
low and the margin of profit for use in its 
program of assistance to disabled veterans 
is good. He said that In 1953 it was more 
than 54 percent. 

The national commander sald a recent 
nationwide study shows that the public has 
given the DAV an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence. He said a large number indicated 
that the DAV is doing an excellent job and 
only an almost indiscernible number were 
at all critical. 

The DAV program Is fivefold, Watts said. 
It calls for disabled yeterans receiving the 
finest medical care administered by the VA 
in the most modern hospitals with adequate 
bed facilities. It also calls for disabled vet- 
erans taking advantage of sound yocational- 
training programs to prepare them to make 
a living despite their handicaps. 

Watts said the DAV also feels that disabled 
veterans should be awarded disability com- 
pensation based on the degree of disabilities 
as well as on present-day cost of living. The 
program also covers Job placement, 


The Need for Men Sent by God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following inspiring baccalau- 
reate sermon of Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L., New York 
City, presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
at the 135th annual commencement, 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., Sun- 
day, June 13, 1954: 

St. John I: 6: “There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.“ 

God reveals Himself in many ways. He 
May be found though inpersonally in the 
world of nature. Who of us has not watched 
a sunset in the mountains or on the sca, 
without realizing the truth of the Psalmist’s 
words: “The heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” More preciscly nature tells us of an 
orderly universe and upon this basis the 
scientist is able to procced. 

The research worker in the laboratory is 
engnged in the high task of discovering the 
physical laws of the universe. But God also 
may be seen in the events of history. There 
are many things difficult to appreciate in the 
contemporary scene but as we look back 
through the study of the Bible or in a 
broader way through the researches of his- 
torians such as Arnold Toynbee in the broad 
sweep of history we can realize that there is 
a destiny which shapes our ends, though at 
times it may well seem to be “rough hewn.” 

But supremely and more clearly God re- 
veals Himself through personality. It was 
God's will that the children of Isracl should 
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leave Egypt. This was accomplished because 
there was a man sent from God whose name 
was Moses. It is God's will that men should 
not suffer from disease. There was a man 
sent from God whose name was Pasteur. In 
a time of crisis in the life of our nation it 
was God's will that we should remain one. 
There was a man sent from God whose name 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

No one, I think, can appreciate Lincoln in 
his quotations from the Bible, his loneliness; 
his suffering, his magnanimity and withal 
his determination without an understand- 
ing of the fact that he felt himself, with a 
resulting humility of spirit, to be, as per- 
haps he would have put it “an agent of the 
divine providence,” 

But you and I know this revelation of 
truth and goodness through personality in 
our own experience. This understanding has 
come to us not from abstract theories but in 
the lives of a mother, father, teacher, or 
friend. With all the evident imperfections of 
human nature which we all share, neverthe- 
less this fact abides as a permanent influence 
in our lives. 

But of course for the Christian the 
supreme revelation of God is to be found 
in the life of Jesus Christ. In Him we see 
God as in no other way. He lived and taught 
spiritual laws as binding as any of the 
natural laws upon which so much of our 
existence is built. The life of Christ is 


either a complete and utter tragedy or else 


it is a complete assurance that at the heart 
of the universe unconquerable goodness 
dwells, 

One of the reasons for the sad candition 
of the world today is that our knowledge 
and practice of physical laws have so far 
outrun our understanding of the spiritual, 
The astounding development of nuclear 
power is, of course, a classic illustration of 
this. There is nothing wrong in such power 
by itself. Indeed it could be no doubt an 
untold blessing to mankind as it Is adapted 
to peacetime uses, 

Mr. Henry L. Stimson pointed out several 
years ago: The problem of the atom bomb 
has not to do with the atom bomb but lies 
within the hearts of men.” To use sanely 
our awe-inspiring discoveries in the field of 
science demands an obedience to the laws 
of the spirit, an obedience ground in the 
daily life of men as we realize that we are 
men sent by God. 

It may well be that God has omnipotent 
power. But He has chosen to work His will 
through man and thus to this extent has 
limited Himself in giving to us the priceless 
gift of freedom to choose. We are not auto- 
matons or dwellers in a world slave camp. 
As St. Paul put it “We are laborers together 
with God.” Here is the source of human 
dignity and worth. 

There are zo many people who do not 
grasp the way in which God has chosen to 
work, They are always saying “Why docs 
God allow such things to happen if there 
is a God of justice and of mercy?” It re- 
minds me of my mother’s description of my 
brother when he was learning to walk. He 
would creep as far as possible from her to 
the other corner of the room, then in trying 
to stand up, would fall. He would always 
and accusingly say, “See what you made 
me do.” 

We cannot break God's laws, follow our 
own sweet will and then blame God for the 
misfortunes which come upon us. Many 
events in life are beyond our control, but a 
great number of the present evils in the 
world must be laid at the door of man him- 
self. In the Middle Ages great epidemics 
were attributed to an act of God whereas 
all that was needed was cleanliness and sani- 
tation. What is needed today above all else 
is men of sanity, heart, and faith, who realize 
their calling, that they are men sent by God. 

It is essential that leadership in the present 
crisis be exercized by men of intellectual 
integrity and wide knowledge. The purpose 
of education at its best is to do far more 
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than to equip a man with particular tools 
With which to earn a livelihood. A proper 
education on a college or a university level 
involyes much more than the function of 
a trade school. I understand that in line 
with this observation there are scientific 
schools which are enlarging their courses 
ot study to include greater emphasis upon 
the study of the humanities. 

It is impossible to understand the Issues 
which confront us apart from knowledge of 
the past because the present is of course a 
result of previous events. We should know 
of the European and the Asiatic background. 
We should understand something of diplo- 
matic history, as well as of conditions in 
other parts of the world. Particularly, at 
least to some degree we should be acquainted 
with the cultures of other civilizations than 
our own. 

We cannot combat the evil of communism 
Without knowing factually what it is, which 
leads us beyond the question of ideologies 
into that of economics. We should have an 
Underrstanding as to why communism has 
made such an appeal to millions of people 
which brings us to questions not only of 
Politics and of the standard of living but into 
the realm of psychology. 

I have spoken of other nations, but it Is 
essential that we have a knowledge of our 
Own national history. How many know 
What are the civil rights to which we are 
entitled under the Constitution? There is 
much discussion pro and con of the fifth 
amendment. How many of us know just 
what it is and why it was originally enacted? 
All ot these matters and many more are ex- 
tremely important in the exercise of intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

They are all the more essential today be- 
Cause there exists such a vast amount of ex- 
Pressed ignorance on every side of almost 
every public question. Prejudice, passion, 
name-calling, partisanship are altogether too 
Prevalent, including those who by all odds 
should know better. This is no time for 
snap judgments based upon reactions to 
Personalities rather than upon cold and 
solid fact. 

A peculiar responsibility in this regard 
rests upon college and university men, al- 
though it must be frankly admitted that 
Passion and prejudice seem to be the pos- 
Session of no one group within our society. 
With a man of education, it is not simply a 
Question of what he has learned and upon 
which he has passed an examination. It is 
a matter of intellectual integrity, a willing- 
ness and a desire to keep on learning. Edu- 
Cation is a temper of mind, a sort of divine 
Curiosity, an obedience to the command, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy mind.” 

However, important as reason and knowl- 
edge are there must be also the consecration 
Of those qualities which spring from the 
human heart. Years ago Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body, a distinguished Boston physician, de- 
Clared in an address to a graduating class 
Of trained nurses: “The secret of the care of 
the patient is to care for the patient.” 

This advice is peculiarly pertinent in this 
Present day. I am not suggesting a moral 
Nabbiness which tries to escape the respon- 
Sibilities of decision and of judgment, but 
rather for a depth of compassion and of 
Understanding. There is a vast amount of 
bitterness and of hate which simply corrode 
the Individual. 

There is grave danger that under the im- 
Pact of mass suffering we become impervious 
to human need. We read of millions dying 
trom starvation, of deportation of entire 
Populations, of the homeless and of those 
in refugee or prison camps, and then we turn 
Perhaps to the sporting page. It is impos- 
ible to visualize such a vast amount of pain. 
Yet it is vitally important that we feel each 
One of us something of the burden of the 
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tragedy of today. For in the long run peace 
will not come as the result of force. 

I realize as well as any one the necessity 
of armies, navies, and air forces in the pres- 
ent situation in order that evil transgressors 
cannot triumph by the same means. But 
eventually, if there is to be a real peace 
which is the fruit of righteousness, this can 
only come through trust and understanding 
between peoples. Toward the achievement 
of this goal we must bear a responsibility, for 
such a relationship cannot be unilateral. 

Cruelty and hatred are the results of weak- 
ness and of degeneracy, as have been demon- 
strated so clearly in the past as well as in 
our own generation in Nazi Germany and 
in Communist Russia. We must strive to 
retain a compassion and a great-heartedness 
which to a large extent have been so char- 
acteristic of American life and character at 
the best. 

The thesis of these remarks is that we 
should consider ourselves as men sent from 
God, which implies the quality of faith. The 
life of the spirit seems to ebb and flow in the 
minds and hearts of men. There are periods 
which are known as ages of faith marked by 
great spiritual revival and then the opposite 
trend will take place. Certainly neither the 
19th nor the 20th centuries have been 
marked by the growth of spiritual power. 

But I believe that there are definite straws 
in the wind which Indicate a distinct change. 
The very pressures of our times have made 
men think more deeply and prayerfully. 

What are the sources of our morality and 
of our democracy? I believe that they are 
to be found in faith in a living God who is 
the Father of all men. Democracy empha- 
sizes the eternal worth of the individual. 
This to me can be valid as we realize that we 
are the children of God. The world is in a 
state of chaos because there is in general no 
adherence to international law. What is 
needed is not only law but a belief in a Law 
Giver in whose sight even the nations are a 
very little thing, 

Take out of our life true religion, justice. 
mercy, love, and the walking humbly with 
God and you have destroyed the foundation 
of liberal education, of works of mercy, of 
the most valuable and precious aspects of 
our civilization. 


Iam talking In terms of broad generalities, 
but in essence the matter is personal and in- 
ward. There is considerable if not complete 
truth in Dr. Whitehead’s statement that 
“religion is what a man does with his own 
solitariness.“ There must be a great com- 
pany of faithful people, but this must be 
comprised of those who have initially met 
this issue within the deep and secret recesses 
of the human heart and soul. 

All of our chaplains in two World Wars 
have testified to the fact that the average 
American young man has an abysmal igno- 
rance of religion. This is not particularly 
his fault; it is an illustration of lack of em- 
phasis upon the life of the spirit in the 
homes, the school, and college, Just on 
purely educational grounds without knowl- 
edge of Judaism and of Christianity it is 
impossible to grasp the fundamental bases 
of our civilization. But I do not propose to 
attempt at this time an apologetic for the 
Christian religion. 

The fact is that we are faced by an organ- 
ized force determined to destroy all religious 
faith. The answer to this cannot be a mar- 
ginal faith, weak in understanding and in 
purpose, The times cry out for idealism, 
courage, unselfishness, truth—the products 
of a vital and living faith. 


The word “security” is heard on many lips, 
but there can be no security today. What 
the future has in store for any of us is an 
unknown quantity. Of only this can we be 
sure—that there is overwhelming need of 
men of intellectual integrity, of great heart- 
edness, and of a faith that whatever their lot 
may be they have been sent by God. 
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Fifty Million Dollars Spent Annually on 
Research in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, that my 
district, the great State of Connecticut, 
holds a unique position in the industrial 
world is not an accident. It is the re- 
sult of constant search for better ideas, 
devoted application to purpose, and the 
expenditure of funds for continuous re- 
search. In confirmation of this, an arti- 
cle entitled “Fifty Million Dollars Spent 
Annually on Research in Connecticut,” 
written by John J. Egan, labor commis- 
sioner of the State, appeared in the 
monthly bulletin of the State of Con- 
necticut Labor Department for June 19, 
1954. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include this informative and interest- 
ing story in the Recorp for today: 

Connecticut's leading position in manu- 
facturing activities is no accident but is 
the result of deliberate and planned research, 
Starting with Bll Whitney's invention of the 
cotton gin in 1792, a host of other sons of 
Connecticut have contributed inventions 
which have been instrumental in bringing 
about the high state of industrialization, 
not only in Connecticut but also throughout 
the country. Then there is Eli Terry, father 
of the clock industry. Some of the more 
illustrious of these were Elias Howe, who in- 
vented the sewing machine, Linus Yale and 
his cylinder lock, Samuel Colt and the re- 
volver, Charles Goodyear and vulcanization 
of rubber, and Christian Sharpe, Charles 
Parker, John M. Marlin, Horace Smith, and 
Daniel B. Wesson, all of whom invented 
various kinds of rifles. 

But the cotton gin was not Eu Whitney's 
major contribution to industry. Rather, it 
was his introduction of the modern factory 
system of quantity production and inter- 
changeable parts which he developed in his 
firearms factory in New Haven and which has 
greatly influenced the development of this 
country. 

FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS FOR RESEARCH 


Industrial research today follows the gen- 
eral objectives of these ploneers—new prod- 
ucts, new and improved materials, and new 
and improved processes. But modern Indus- 
trial research, as contrasted to the one-man 
efforts of the past, Is big business, 

In Connecticut, approximately 5,400 per- 
sons are engaged directly in such research 
activities, and firms are spending over $50 
million a year. 

The research programs are well coordi- 
nated and performed in modern, well- 
equipped laboratories. In general, the re- 
search Is a team effort with the individual re- 
searcher working on one phase of an over- 
all objective. 


In many of the larger research operations, 
activities are centered in a separate especially 
equipped building while in small operations, 
it is carried on as part of other engineering 
activities, Nearly all Connecticut manufac- 
turing firms carry on some form of industrial 
research or subscribe to consulting services. 


By industry, the highest concentration of 
research in Connectciut is In electronics, air- 
craft, and chemistry. To emphasize the im- 
portance of this, let us suppose that no new 
developments were made in these flelds by 
Connecticut firms since, say, 1946 shortly 
after World War IL The aircraft engines 
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would be obsolete and helicopters would still 
be in their infancy stage. 
RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Instead, Connecticut is the leading indus- 
trial State in the country in relation to its 
population. In defense contracts awarded, 
Connecticut led the Nation on a per capita 
basis both during World War O and during 
the Korean fighting. Since June 1950, this 
State has received $4,007 million in defense 
awards, or $2,042 per person, the highest per 
capita total of any State in the country. 
Second highest State was Delaware, $1,655; 
followed by Washington, $1,651; and Mich- 
igan, $1,484. Connecticut, with but 1.3 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population has handied 
3.8 percent of its defense needs since Korea, 

Another measure of the industrial im- 
portance of a State is the proportion of work- 
ers who are engaged in manufacturing. In 
January, 1954, the most recent period for 
which comparable data are available, Con- 
necticut had the highest proportion, a little 
better than 1 out of 2, of any State in the 
country. The number of factory workers 
was 443,990 or 51.5 percent of the 861,980 
total nonagricultural employees in the 
State. Michigan has the second highest 
concentration with 51.4 percent. 

IN ADJUSTMENT PERIOD 


Connecticut, along with the rest of the 
country, is undergoing an adjustment period 
following the heavy production during and 
following the Korean fighting. Soon indus- 
try will be catching its second breath and 
new and improved products will come forth, 
As time goes on, present products will be- 
come obsolete. Our future prosperity will 
then depend on new products, some of which 
are now on drawing boards and others not 
dreamed of yet. 

The future of industry in any State will 
largely depend on the research activity which 
will produce new or better products. Many 
of the new developments will center on 
atomic research. We are fortunate that two 
of our leading universities, Yale and 
Wesleyan, are now carrying out classified re- 
search projects under grants allocated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Governor 
Lodge has recently appointed a committee of 
distinguished New England scientists and 
statesmen to study the application of atomic 
energy for practical use In this region. The 
Electric Boat Co. in Groton has al- 
ready bulit the first atomic submarine. Con- 
necticut industry has its eye on the pos- 
sibilities of the use of the atom in industry, 
and if past performance is our guide, we 
can be assured that this State will be in the 
forefront of research and development in 
this field. 

Fortunately for Connecticut, manage- 
ment is spending many millions for in- 
dustrial research and this State has workers 
with the ingenuity and skills to develop and 
produce the products of the future. 


Our Heritage of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a speech delivered by my dis- 

ed predecessor, the Honorable 
Charles A. Plumley, at the bi-State con- 
vention of the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire branches of the National League of 
PETG Postmasters in Rutland on June 
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Our HERITAGE or FREEDOM 

The late Will Rogers used to say that all 
he knew was what he “seen in the paper,” 
which, of course, was not totally true. All 
of us get ideas from what we read in the 
newspapers. For example, last week I saw 
that Dr. Carlson, former president of UVM, 
addressing a graduating class from Cantor 
State University, told them he “deplores 
what he calls the new four freedoms.’ These 
are ‘freedom from toil,’ freedom from re- 
sponsibilities,’ ‘freedom to take it easy," and 
‘freedom to do nothing.’” Said he: “We 
place less and less emphasis on the joy of 
achievement of joy. 

“This is a social problem we cannot evade 
much longer. Our generation denies what 
once was a self-evident truth—that only 
through work does man fulfill himself and 
realize his latent capacities.” 

With some reservations, I heartily sub- 
scribe to his sentiments, while I also agree 
with the publicity man for General Electric, 
who says this week: “It is difficult to write 
& definition of the American way, but it is 
easy to find good examples, Here is one: 

“Back in the twenties,” says he, “there 
Was a stage play about a factory that made 
mechanical men, who repaid thelr creators 
by trying to wreck civilization. The term 
robot“ has made people uneasy ever since. 

“How smart can a machine be? At Gen- 
eral Electric we're beginning to find out. 
For some years now we've been working with 
machines that come startlingly close to 
duplicating the thought processes of men. 

“Can they outsmart men? The reassur- 
ing fact is Just the opposite: they make men 
even smarter by taking over routine mental 
chores and freeing men for the creative 
thinking only human minds can encompass. 

“General Electric is using machines with 
‘electronic brains’ in engineering, account- 
ing, and management to speed our most 
important product, progress. 

“A jet engine used to be designed by trial 
and error, You had to build it first, or a 
costly model, to find out how it would work. 
Now, an electronic computer helps solve long 
and complex jet development problems in 
advance. In 15 minutes it goes through 8 
million mathematical calculations and 
comes up with an answer that would take 
a mathematician 7 years. With ‘think ma- 
chines,’ engineers can bring you new and 
better products quicker, 

“It used to take 7 days to put together 
the payroll in one of our plants. Now an 
"electronic brain’ gets rid of the drudgery 
and cuts the time to 4 hours. 

“In management, ‘hunch’ is giving way to 
fact. Electronic data-processing machines 
can zip through head-spinning statistics on 
things like market changes, product design 
factors and income trends to come up with 
the answers General Electric managers need 
to make sound decisions, not hopeful 
guesscs. Patterns emerge that make it pos- 
sible to avold errors. In time new light may 
be shed on the reasons for boom and bust. 
It looks like everyday living might catch 
up at last with our fantastic progress in 
science, 

“Machines that can read, write, do arith- 
metic, measure, feel, remember, now make 
it possibie to take the load off men's minds, 
Just as machines have eased the burden on 
our backs, 

“But these fantastic machines still depend 
on people to design and build and guide and 
use them. What they replace is drudgery— 
not people, or General Electric wouldn't 
be so enthusiastic about them. Eecause it is 
people, with their hopes, desires, and jobs, 


that we depend on for customers. Machines 
can’t dream. 
“Don't : smart though they are, ma- 


chines will never be as smart as people. Not 
while people are smart enough to think them 
up, smart enough to let them do man's 
drudging work.” 
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Which reminds me that while all progress 
is change, all change is not progress. Which 
also emphasizes there would be neither 
change nor progress were it not for the free- 
doms we enjoy, for which lightly as we seem 
sometimes to prize them or carelessly to 
guard them, we have our ancestors to thank. 

Our ancestors were selected men and 
women, chosen by life and character for self- 
reliance in the face of hardship, peril, and 
the mystery of uncharted seas and lands. 
Only the strongest hearts enlisted for the 
great adventure. 

After 1776 they were free. Free to choose 
their own governors, make their own laws, 
mold thelr own policies, and destiny; free to 
criticize their officials; to recall them; even, 
if need be, to punish them. Free to change, 
after mature deliberation, the basic Consti- 
tution of their Government. 

They could stand up as freemen before 
courts of their own making. 

They were free to move from place to place, 
from one employment to another, from 
crowded quarters to virgin soil, 

They were free to experiment, invent, 
start their own enterprises, develop new 
products and industries; free to triple the 
bounty of the land with machines that re- 
placed serfdom with sclence; free to end 
menial labors of the shop or road with me- 
chanical marvels that made almost every 
worker a technician proud of his skill, his 
leisure, and his place in his community. 

They were free to think and read and say 
what they wished, so long as they did not 
injure others; they could practice whatever 
religion they preferred, and raise a hundred 
varieties of temples and prayers to God. 

They were free to fall or succeed, free to rise 
from the lowest level to the highest place in 
wealth, influence, and fame. 

Above all, they were free to learn, to ab- 
sorb the heritage of the race in technical 
development, morals, wisdom, literature, and 
art 


It was these frecdoms more than anything 
else, that transformed the earth into un- 
paralleled abundance, made a hundred thou- 
sand new tools, invented 10,000 time-saving, 
wealth-creating processes and devices, less- 
ened labor, multiplied goods, and bullt an 
industry that could produce more than all 


. Europe together; that could arm itself, and 


its allies as well, for victory against power- 
ful enemies on a dozen fronts; and could 
at the same time maintain a standard of liy- 
ing higher than any other society has ever 
reached even in the fullness and security 
of peace. 

The United States has survived many 
bleak periods which must have seemed at 
their time like the end of the road, As a 
Nation we thrived on crises and grew 
stronger, more closely united, more power- 
ful. Thus it is now. Thus it will always be. 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago on 
the 30th day of April, 1789, was consum- 
mated a work commenced years before, but 
not accomplished nor concluded till that 
day, when the people of what we now know 
as the United States, those fearless colonists, 
acting under the deepest sense of résponsi- 
bility, achieved and completed the most 
transcendent act inyolving power that social 
man in his mortal condition can perform, 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States are parts 
of one consistent whole, founded upon one 
and the same theory of government, then 
new in practice, though not as a theory, for 
it had been working itself into the mind of 
man for many ages, and had been especially 
expounded in the writings of Locke. 

There are yet, even at this day, many 
speculative objections to this theory. Even 
in our own country there are still philoso- 
phers who deny the principles asserted in 
the Declaration, as self-evident truths—who 
deny the natural equality and inalienable 
rights of man—who deny that all just pow- 
ers of government are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed, 
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I speak to matters of fact. There is the 
Declaration of Independence. There is the 
Constitution of the United States. Let them 
Speak for themselves. 

Thomas Jefferson, third President of the 
United States first elected by the single 
Gecisive vote of Matthew Lyon, Member of 
Congress from Vermont, when first inaug- 
Urated, delivered an oration which contains 
the best definition of fundamental democ- 
Tacy and the American ideal admittedly ever 
Propounded. Let me quote briefly. 

It is proper you should understand,” sald 
he, “what I deem the essential principles of 
our Government, and consequently those 
which ought to shape its administration. I 
Will compress them within the narrowest 
compass they will bear, stating the general 
Principle, but not all its limitations. Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political; 
Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with none; 
the support of the State governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent admin- 
istrations for our domestic concerns, and th¢ 
Surest bulwark against antirepublican ten- 
Gencies; the preservation of the general gov- 
ernment in its whole constitutional vigor, 
as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad; a jealous care of the 
Tight of election by the people; a mild and 
safe corrective of abuses which are lopped 
by the sword of revolution, where peaceable 
remedies are unprovided; absolute acqui- 
scence in the decisions of the majority, 
the vital principle of republics, from which 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle 
and immediate parent of despotism; a well 
disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace 
and for the first moments of war, till regu- 
lers may relieve them; the supremacy of the 
civil over the military authority; economy in 
the public expense, that labor may be lightly 
burdened; the honest payment of cur debts, 
and sacred preservation of the public faith, 
encouragement of agriculture, and of com- 
merce as its handmaid; the diffusion of in- 
formation and arraignment of all abuses at 
the bar of public reason; freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of person, 
under the protection of the Habeas Corpus; 
and trial by juries impartially selected. 
These principles form the bright contella- 
tion which has gone before us, and guided 
our steps through an age of revolution and 
reformation. The wisdom of our ages and 
blood of our heroes have been devoted to 
their attainment; they should be the creed 
of our political faith; the text of civic in- 
struction; the touchstone by which to try 
the services of those we trust; and should 
We wander from them in moments of error or 
Of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps 
und to regain the road which along leads to 
Peace, liberty, and safety.“ 

Obviously we have departed divergently 
from the paths of which our forefathers 
hewed out of the wilderness for us to follow. 
So far as disregard of fundamentals is in- 
volved, we are on the same road followed by 
Nations long lost im the oblivion of their 
Own selfishness and spinelessness. There 
Can be no successful denial of that state- 
ment. It is time for us to get back on those 
highways which were followed that made us 
the Nation we were. 

We cannot fiirt with our own funeral any 
longer just because we love the parade. We 
Cannot live on the flowers of public benef- 
cence, which will bury us and decorate our 
graves. 

The truth is that as a nation we are risking 
the loss of our heritage. 

Our forefathers laid the foundation of our 
Nation on the assumption that the citizens 
Would participate in thelr Government, ac- 
depting the responsibility as well as enjoying 
the privileges of democracy, 

We have drifted out to sea and away from 
this concept. We have been wishing for good 
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government without working for it. Too 
many of us have left the responsibilities of 
citizenship and the control of our public 
affairs to political machines, made up of men 
whom we would not employ in our own enter- 
prises; whom we would not retain as lawyers, 
for whose knowledge, ability, and admin- 
istrative experience we have no respect; and 
in whose character and integrity we have 
Do confidence, 

“If good men won't hold office, bad men 
will,” said Calvin Coolidge. 

One of the clearest lessons of history is 
that a nation declines when its citizens lose 
their zest for work and become indolent and 
pleasure-seeking on the basis that some- 
body other than they pays the bills. 

“It stands to reason it ought not be neces- 
sary to have to urge men and women in a 
democracy to vote to protect themselves. 
But it is." I hold that no nation can re- 
main great unless its citizens are industrious, 
in their own behalf. Are they? We shall 
be ruined by the selfishness of those who 
believe this is a good government in which to 
live—off somebody else. Alleged social secu- 
rity which makes a loafer and part-time 
pauper out of an able bodied citizen is a 
threat, not a panacea, and breeds insecurity. 

I recognize that time and conditions in- 
evitably change. While all progress is 
change, all change is not progress. We see 
all around us however, mounting evidence 
that work la increasingly regarded as an evil 
to be escaped, rather than a blessing to be 
cherished; a burden to be cast off rather 
than an opportunity to be of service to 
others; a malediction rather than a benedic- 
tion. We cannot accept this philosophy of 
life and be worthy of our heritage. We 
should not encourage and induce unemploy- 
ment under the guise of social security by 
Offering a prize to parasites on the body 
politic who litter our street corners after 
payday, the check coming from the workers 
to pay idlers—They are barnacles on the ship 
of state—the deserving should be protected. 
The parasites and barnacles should be com- 
pelled to earn their livelihood; we have no 
good reason to maintain such a class of peo- 
ple at our expense, able-bodied slackers as 
they are. 

Thrift has been defined as “the wise use 
without abuse of human and material re- 
sources.” The essence of thrift is to spend 
less than we earn. We have entirely ignored 
that principle of late, and altogether. 

It was extravagance and moral decay that 
ruined Rome, Taxation in our country at all 
levels now takes more than 30 percent of the 
national income. The Federal debt has now 
risen to the astronomical figure of around 
$300 billion. I wonder how long it will take 
the American people to learn the lesson 
to be derived from the collapse of the Roman 
Empire. Will they learn before it is too late? 
It is high time for us “to regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and 
safety,” before we lose all our liberty. 

The 18th article of the Constitution of the 
State of Vermont, originally article 16 of the 
Constitution of the State of Vermont, adop- 
ted in 1777 (14 years before Vermont was 
admitted to the Union) significantly reads as 
follows: 

“Frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles and a firm adherence to justice, 
moderation, temperance, industry, and fru- 
gality are absolutely necessary to preserve 
the blessings of liberty, and keep govern- 
ment free." They loved their freedom. We 
lost most of what they left us. 

You sociologically minded, political econ- 
omists in embryo, please note that “upon 
every department of such a government“ as 
that of which our ancestors laid the founda- 
tion “the people exert an unremitted in- 
fluence, and stamp on all its measures the 
impress of their character.” 

The general diffusion of intelligence con- 
stitutes the life of a free government, for 
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“persons and people calied upon to act,” 
said the founders, “should become accus- 
tomed to think, though ordinarily they 
cannot possess extended and comprehensive 
views of other systems of government, they 
should at least understand their own.” 

“The whole science of government,” said 
Daniel Chipman, “consists in a knowledge 
of the practical operation of principles and 
with the science of government thus under- 
stood, the citizens of every free government 
owe it to themselves and their posterity to 
become therewith familiarly acquainted,” 
the preservation of their political institu- 
tions, depends, under Divine Providence, on 
themselves. 

The people of Vermont are surprisingly il 
informed with respect to the history of their 
State prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of 1777; and are unfamiliar with and 
unappreciative of the efforts of their fore- 
bears to establish the State of Vermont 
which constitutes their glorious heritage. 

The truth is, and it is interesting to note 
that “The history of the government of 
Vermont previous to the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1777 is involved in much 
obscurity. There was no regular government 
in the State. Everything was unsettled. 
No social compact existed, nor any bond of 
union, save that which resulted from neces- 
sity, common wants and common dangers; 
and everything that bore the resemblance 
of organization was premature offspring of 
urgent necessity. 

On the second day of July 1777, the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution ap- 
pointed a council of safety to act until the 
Government was organized. “Under it,” 
says one historian, “the Government was in 
principle nothing short of absolute despot- 
ism. How a people so tenacious of their 
rights could have submitted to the admini- 
stration of such a Government evidences no 
ordinary devotedness to a common cause. 
However, the exercise by the Council of the 
dangerous power inherent therein and 
granted to it seldom exceeded the limits 
prescribed by a. just regard to and for the 
public safety. 

Vermont State papers, accompanying 
records, and documents, the journals of the 
Council of Safety, the records of the Council 
of Censors, the laws absorbingly instructive, 
and very enlightening to any student of 
government who wishes to be informed as to 
how and why governments are formed and 
do grow. These state papers, models of their 
land formulated by men educated in the 
school of experience, pioneers if you please 
take second place to none of the political 
documents which came out of the minds of 
others of their day and generation—masters 
of English; forensic; positive; declarative; 
they spoke the language of those who loved 
liberty, proposed to retain it; were ready to 
die for it to defend it. 

How many people in Vermont ever read 
these historic documents? Patterns of 
English prose used by other lovers of liberty; 
filled with the best thought of those inspired 
by necessities confronting them; covering 
complaints against tyranny while defying the 
tyrant; offering to establish freedom, but 
not at the price of surrendering a single 
liberty they enjoyed. Have you read real 
history as it was made? Not unless you 
know the truth thereof I have spoken by 
reading those priceless possessions, not only 
of Vermonters, but of all lovers of liberty. 

I have lived long enough to find out after 
the Spanish-American War, World War I, 
and World War II, that there is no peaceful 
diplomatic solution to our problems. We 
have always done too much erroneously and 
too little, right, too late. 

Our destiny requires that we should have 
made and should use our power to accom- 
plish the salvation of civilization. Not to do 
it, to wait much longer is to inherit a place 
with the other buried civilizations, some 
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five in number, which never had the intes- 
tinal fortitude to sustain and to maintain 
even the principles for which they stood. 
Our country is losing its soul. 

It is high time we foreswore our senti- 
mentally laudable, but practically unattain- 
able purpose and intent to become the im- 
poser and impressor of our democratic ideolo- 
gies on all people all over the world. “What 
does it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world but loses his own soul?“ is still the 
great question that confronts us. To it there 
is but one answer, namely, nothing. 

The self-seekers, the weaklings, the so- 
called and would-be Nberals, the wild-eyed 
progressives, the crack-pot fellow travelers 
who follow or are followed by the commies 
or affiliated with the parlor pinks, in short, 
the opportunists in every fleld dedicated to 
subversion, perversion, and selfish aggran- 
dizement have swarmed into all activities in 
which we should have indulged, and taken 
over our responsibilities everywhere right 
before our face and eyes. With ears to hear 
and eyes to see, we have neither heard nor 
seen, We have perfectly, obtusely, and ab- 


solutely been deaf, dumb, and blind as to 


what has been going on. 

Nevertheless, the people of the United 
States have proved their good will toward 
their fellow men, even to many who have 
been their enemies, by accepting the stag- 
gering burdens of taxation in order that 
others who are less privileged could improve 
their living standards as well as their se- 
curity. Every dollar of foreign aid given— 
whether for food or clothing, machinery or 
technical assistance—comes out of the 
pockets of the American taxpayers. You 
cannot find in the recorded annals of his- 
tory another example or parallel of a whole 
nation willingly taxing itself to heip the less 
fortunate in other countries with dollars, 
goods, and technical help in order to. bring 
about a world in which not only the 160 mil- 
lion people of the United States, but all peo- 
ples may live in greater comfort and peace. 

The American way of life passionately seeks 

. It is a way of life that is demon- 
strably supported by deeds and not false 
promises; moreover, a way of life that Amer- 
ica does not and should not seek to force 
upon any country. Yet, nations everywhere 
can, if they wish, learn from their many 
million American friends, the world’s great- 
est exponents of risk capital enterprise, what 
wages and the Incentives of profit under a 
free government, can also do for them. 

Unless our Nation returns to the simple 
but spacious faith that gave us our national 
character and greatness, we are doomed to 
extinction, to join the long roli of nations 
which in prosperity have forgotten the faith 
which created them and the convictions 
which sustained them. And unless our pub- 
lic education can return again to these great 
living truths and without apology can 
present them as a living falth, I can see no 
human prospect that our free Republic can 
survive. d 

Let those who loye America, who cherish 
its heritage and the God who gave it, gird 
themselves for one supreme effort to reverse 
the current, to bring our country and its 
children back to fundamentals to that kind 
of instruction which will impart Informa- 
tion, stimulate individual thinking. restore 
the almost lost sense of moral obligation, 
make them fit for a life worth living. The 
task is great, but by no means impossible. 
‘The damage to this generation has been done 
by man. It can be repaired by man, if those 
who would repair it are willing to take the 
time and use the energy to do it. 

We should dedicate our every strength 
against the gripping curse of communistic 
larcenists, the blight of those fellow travelers 
in our schools and colleges, alleged liberals 
who promote so-called progressive education, 
guard our liberty, and make sure we turn 
back those lustful men who would unwisely 
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and subversively undertake to persuade us 
to close our eyes while they rob us of the 
things for which our fathers fought in order 
that we might have a chance to keep our 
children free, 


Jobless Benefits War on Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the cosponsors of H. R. 9430, the 
Unemployment Compensation Standards 
Act of 1954, introduced by Congressman 
Arme Foranp, I include in the RECORD a 
timely article by Thomas L. Stokes en- 
titled “Jobless Benefits War on Again“: 
JOBLESS BENEFITS Wan on AGAIN—TRUMAN 

Proposal Was DEFEATED AROUND END OF 

War; Issue Now Revivep; Stare RIGHTS 

STILL STUMBLING BLOCK 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

History is repeating itself in Congress on 
the issue of unemployment benefits. 

This takes us back around the end of 
the Second World War when an attempt was 
made in Congress, on recommendations of 
then President Truman, to increase the 
amount of unemployment benefits and ex- 
tend their duration under a Federal law 
that would provide uniform standards for 
the whole country. It was presented as an 
emergency measure, to last for 2 years, be- 
cause of forecasts of Government economists 
of large-scale unemployment in the transi- 
tion from a war to a peacetime eqonomy. 

Congress, however, refused to comply, 
defeating the Truman proposal through the 
familiar Republican-Southern conservative 
Democratic coalition. Nor did the unem- 
ployment emergency develop, and thereafter 
the issue raised by Mr. Truman subsided. 

It is being raised again now and accentu- 
ated by current unemployment. The specific 
oceasion is consideration by Congress of that 
part of President Eisenhower's social wel- 
fare program for extending unemployment 
insurance to cover Federal Government 
workers and employes of small businesses 
now exempted. The President also urged 
uniform duration of benefits of 26 weeks all 
over the country, the range now being from 
16 to 2644 weeks, and an increase in pay- 
ments to between 60 and 67 percent of the 
average wage in a State, but not less than 
50 percent of the wages of the individual 
worker, But, unlike President Truman, he 
recommended that these standards be ap- 
plied by the States themselves, which have 
jurisdiction under our existing law, instead 
of by Federal statute. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell sent messages to State Governors 
week ago appealing for their adoption of the 
President’s recommendations, 

Nothing has happened. 

Because of the failure of the States to 
act, and because of the still sizable unem- 
ployment, a move was made in the House last 
week by a Democrat, Representative FORAND, 
of Rhode Island, to write into Federal law 
on a uniform basis the duration of payments 
and their amount which President Elsen- 
hower had recommended, but failed to get, in 
the States. The Foranp scale would mean 
weekly benefits ranging from $32 to $56, 
varying with the State, as compared with a 
present range of $20 to $33. He submitted 
his proposal as an amendment to the admin- 
istration bill extending unemployment ben- 
efit coverage. It was defeated, 241 to 110. 
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The House thereafter passed the admin- 
istration bill that extends unemployment 
compensation to Federal Government work- 
ers and businesses that employ four or more 
persons. About 4 million more persons will 
be brought under the unemployment insur- 
ance system by this measure, which is the 
first expansion of the law since it was en- 
acted in 1935. Previously, businesses em- 
ploying less that eight persons were ex- 
empted. 

The fight to liberalize unemployment com- 
pensation will continue in the Senate, which 
will take up the administration bill later. 
There Senator Kennepy, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, will offer the identical amend- 
ment sponsored by Mr. Forano in the House. 
There, too, will be presented the arguments 
heard in the House, among them that pres- 
ent benefits, which average less than $25 
for thé country, are Insufficient, and that 
many workers already have exhausted their 
benefits during the extended economic 
“readjustment.” 

“Not only are payments inadequate,” said 
Mr. Foranp during House debate, “but their 
duration is far too short to carry workers 
until they are able to find other jobs. At 
5 time about 40,000 workers a 
week are exhausting their h = 
3 8 rights to pay 

So far this year well over one-half mil- 
lion workers have exhausted their benefit 
rights.“ 

Again, as In the case of the Truman pro- 
posals a decade ago, it was the familiar Re- 
publican-Southern Democratic coalition that 
defeated liberalized unemployment benefits. 
Against Mr. FPoranp's amendment were 173 
Republicans and 68 Democrats, the latter 
mostly from the South. Supporting it were 
93° Democrats, chiefly from the East and 
Far West, and 16 Republicans, the latter 
mostly from the industrial East. However, 
8 southern Democrats—4 of them from Ala- 
bama—and 8 border State Democrats sup- 
ported the Rhode Island legislator, 

The argument most used, as with the 
Truman proposals, was State rights. Op- 
ponents of a Federal standurd insisted that 
the system must be preserved as a State 
system with States fixing the rates of bene- 
fit and duration, 

Unfortunately, economic “readjustments” 
seem to recognize no State boundaries, 


The Framework of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS, Mr. Speaker, one of 
my distinguished constituents, J. George 
Fredman, has prepared a very fine book- 
let called The Framework of Democracy. 
Because of the wide interest in patriotic 
matters among Members of Congress and 
the general public, I include Commander 
Fredman’s letter to me in the Appendix 
of the Rxconn: 


JeRSEY Crrr. N. J., July 6, 1954. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OsMeRs: When the talk 
about fifth amendment, civil rights, and 
other related issues became so common, like 
thousands of other Americans, I sought in 
bookstores, patriotic organizations, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and elsewhere to find our 
fundamental documents between one cover, 
I was not successful, except as parta of large 
expensive books, There were, of course, sep- 
arate pamphlets available with one of the 
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documents. either the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, or the Bill of 
Rights. 

Since there seemed to be such an impor- 
tant need for these documents to be easily 
and cheaply available to every American— 
and especially to our youth and our boys 
in military service—I sat down myself, col- 
lated them, and had them printed in a book- 
let which I have named “The Framework of 
Democracy.” 

This h not a profit venture in any sense 
of the word. I hope these booklets will be 
distributed in the millions—the more the 
better—for the enlightenment of the Nation. 
Through the patriotic cooperation of John A. 
Bado, head of the Terminal Printing & Lith- 
Ographing Co., in Hoboken, N. J., I believe 
this 36-page booklet containing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the Monroe Doctrine, the Four Free- 
doms, and a list of our Presidents can be 
produced for between 10 and 15 cents a copy. 

As a former national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
and national treasurer of the All-American 
Conference to Combat Communism, I appre- 
ciate probably more than most people the 
necessity for keeping the great American 
documents alive in the minds and hearts of 
all. 

I know many of your colleagues distribute 
patriotic mementos from time to time and 
I hope you will call to their attention the 
existencé of this little booklet The Frame- 
work of Democracy. Sample copies and fur- 
ther information can be had by writing 
directly to me. 

Sincerely, 
J. GEORGE FREDMAN, 


Another Kind of Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include an editorial from 
the July 9, 1954 issue of Collier’s maga- 
zine entitled “Another Kind of Danger”: 

ANOTHER KIND OF DANGER 


In a Supreme Court decision growing out 
of an espionage trial during the First World 
War, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes coined 
the phrase “a clear and present danger” to 
define and delimit the circumstances under 
which words and, by inference, actions may 
be considered treasonable. 

It seems to us that this famous phrase 
has been pretty well forgotten by many of 
our congressional investigators of late, and 
that it should be remembered, For Justice 
Holmes’ words are capable of a broader in- 
terpretation than might be apparent at first 
Glance. And they hold the key which should 
guide the investigators if their inquiries 
into communism in the United States are 
to be conducted intelligently and in the 
tradition of American justice. 

First of all, a clear and present danger does 
exist. Its focal point is in Moscow, where 
the decisions and actions of the Soviet leaders 
dictate America’s major diplomatic policies 
&nd force upon us a massive military defense 
Program. 

Other dangers, clear and present and ema- 
nating from Moscow, are to be found in the 
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decisions and actions of the Peiping govern- 
ment, in the aggression in Asia, in the Com- 
munist efforts to infiltrate the governments 
and propagandize the peoples of free coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

And the danger exists in the United States, 
though the hard-core Communists in this 
country today are obviously far less numer- 
ous and influential than they are, say, in 
Italy or France. Yet there is a flurry of 
wild-swinging excitement over communism 
here which cannot be matched in other 
free countries where the Red menace is much 
greater. This excitement is inspired and 
perpetuated almost wholly by a handful of 
investigating committeemen in Congress. 
Rather than eradicating such danger as 
exists, they are increasing its potentialities 
by obscuring and confusing the real issue. 

One of their non-Holmesian practices is to 
rake the dead ashes of past Communist asgo- 
ciations, real or suspected. The investigators 
often seem to forget that 1954 is not 1934 
or 1944. Twenty years ago the country was 
in the grip of a depression. <A lot of young- 
sters, jobless or dismayed by the economic 
turbulence and instability, sought some- 
thing to cling to. Many flirted with parlor- 
pinkism. Some embraced communism. But 
cold statistics show that most of them have 
long since defected. 

Ten years ago America and Russia were 
allied in the desperate fight against the Nazis. 
Aid and friendship to the Soviets were vir- 
tually official Government policies. Natu- 
rally many citizens, with the best will in 
the world, were moved to join organizations 
which later proved to be fronts for Com- 
munist subversion. 

The postwar years, of course, exposed the 
Moscow-directed conspiracy in all its du- 
plicity, cynicism, and cruelty. Thousands 
of patriotic Americans must then have 
learned the facts of Soviet life, and fied 
from the front organizations or from the 
party itself, Today it seems reasonable to 
assume that all that remains of the Com- 
munist Party, United States of America, is a 
relatively small group of zealots and fanatics. 

Their intentions are harmful. And those 
of them who are in positions to do actual 
harm to this country’s safety should be 
rooted out of sensitive spots. It must be 
done in the light of a clear and present 
danger. It is scarcely necessary to neglect 
legislative duties, to waste time and money, 
to employ the typically totalitarian methods 
of innuendo and prosecutor-judge-jury in- 
vestigation, in order to prove that somebody 
was a Communist sympathizer 20 years ago, 
or a friend of the Soviets a decade later. 

Yet the only ex-Communists who seem to 
have escaped unsmirched from the congres- 
sional hearing rooms are the name droppers 
and talebearers who ride the investigation 
circuit and make almost a profession of in- 
forming. Some of their accusations have 
been patently false. But the life of anyone, 
innocent or not, at whom they point the ac- 
cusing finger is never quite the same again. 
Or at least it is not in today's emotion- 
charged climate. 

It is necessary to remind ourselves once 
more that the struggle between freedom and 
totalitarian enslavement is essentially a 
struggle for men’s minds and sympathies all 
over the world. It is much preferable to 
fight communism with example and persua- 
sion than with lives and dollars. But do you 
think that the United States, founded upon 
the doctrine of the dignity of the individual 
and the rights of man, has earned many 
converts to that doctrine abroad by some of 
the recent inquisitorial shows put on in 
Washington? 

Responsible members of both parties 
ehould take measures to quiet the investi- 
gative clamor which ts a compound of con- 
fusion, fear, bad judgment, and a hunt for 
heads and headlines. It is time that not 
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only Washington but the whole country re- 
member anew that, while subversion is a 
crime, nonconformity of thinking is not. It 
is time for an end to the hounding of hon- 
estly repentent political sinners—and they 
are many—whose only misdeeds were an 
innocent or ignorant brush with leftism in 
the past. 

All of us should take a calm, Intelligent, 
and unfrightened look at the clear and pres- 
ent danger for what it is. Congressional in- 
vestigations have their proper function, but 
it is the duly constituted law-enforcement 
officers and the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment who have the basic responsibility for 
preserving our free institutions, 


Tourism Is Big Business in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


9 OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the June issue of West Texas To- 
day, official publication of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, is the va- 
cation and travel number of that maga- 
zine. It contains information on tourist 
attractions throughout the State. 

Among the material included in this 
issue of West Texas Today is a report 
from the Texas Highway Department, 
showing that recreational travel in Texas 
has come to be big business. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Visrrons Spent $356,477,218 Last Year 

In 1953, Texas played host to 7.573.500 
visitors from other States. These visitors 
spent 356,477,218 in Texas, and Texans 
spent an additional $414,000,000 on recrea- 
tional travel within the State border to 
bring the total cash outlay to $770,477,218. 

These figures were compiled by the In- 
formation Statistics Division of the Texas 
Highway Department. 

In its tourist industry report for last year, 
the Highway Department states that the 
average tourist party consisted of 2.7 persons 
who spent $7.53 per person per day, stayed 
5.5 days, spent $41.42 per individual per 
visit. 

California again ranks number one in the 
list of States whose citizens travel into and 
through Texas, with 1,272,300 the count for 
1953. Every State and the District of Co- 
lumbia was represented in Texas by visitors 
last year, and 137,400 came from foreign 
countries, 

Almost 7,000 came from little Vermont— 
the last on the list in descending order by 
number of visitors. Louisiana, with 621,000, 
was sceend high and Illinois placed third 
with 522,600. 

Among the many interesting statistics in 
the report is the revelation that the size of 
the traveling parties was largest in July, but 
expenditure per person was at the lowest 
figure that month while in November the 
size of the parties was smallest but expendi- 
ture per person was highest. 

Of all the visitors, 41 percent were mak- 
ing their first trip to Texas, with February 
claiming a high of 45 percent and Novem- 
ber tallying 37 percent. 
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Your Healih, Your Community, and Your 
Government 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the Group 
Health Institute in St. Paul, Minn., on 
June 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appress BY HON. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, OF 
MINNESOTA, aT THE GROUP HEALTH INSTI- 
TUTE, Sr. PAUL, MINN., JUNE 18, 1954 


Thank you very much for the opportunity 
to meet with you this evening to discuss the 
health needs of our Nation. The responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to help 
meet those health needs has been recognized 
by three successive national administrations. 
It was Franklin D. Roosevelt who first said 
that adequate medical care ls one of the basic 
human rights of all Americans, It was Harry 
S. Truman who sought to implement that 
principle by submitting a plan for compre- 
hensive health insurance to the Congress. 
It was most recently Dwight D. Eisenhower 
who sald: “The means for achleving good 
health should be accessible to all. A per- 
son’s location, occupation, age, race, creed, 
or financial status should not bar him from 
enjoying this access.” 

The responsibility to meet the health 
needs of the American people is indeed now 
an established American policy, and yet our 
progress has been slow and the price we pay 
for our inaction is high. 

There are four basic of health 
that today face the American society. They 
are: (1) The high cost of medical care; (2) 
the maldistribution of medical facilities; 
(3) the shortage of qualified personnel; and 
(4) the need to expand research and con- 
quer disease. 

Our Nation has made great progress and 
we can be proud of the accomplishments of 
modern medicine. Modern public health 
has today been developed to the point where 
individuals and nations can be protected 
against most diseases. At the turn of the 
century the death rate for the United States 
was 17 per 1,000. Today it is less than 10 
per 1,000. Life expectancy at birth in- 
creased from about 47 years in 1900, and is 
today at an all-time high of more than 67 


years. 

Doctors tell me that the adoption of mod- 
ern preventive measures in obstetrics and 
pediatrics has caused a decided decrease in 
maternal and infant mortalities. The 
childhood diseases of children are still prev- 
alent, but they no longer cause the tragic 
deaths of the past. Fifty years ago, the 
combined death rate for measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, and 
Meningitis was 75 per 1,000. According to 
the latest figures I have available, the rate 
is now 2.5 per 1,000, or a reduction of about 
97 percent. 

The status of civillan health in America 
now can be favorably compared with the 
level of health in most of the leading na- 
tions in the world. 

But it would be a serious mistake for us 
to be satisfied with this record for we are 
far from realizing the full potentialities of 
public health, We have not yet conquered 
disease, There are a great many unsolved 
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health problems. There are still many In- 
fectious diseases not brought under control. 

Dean of the Harvard School of Public 
Health, Dr. James Simmons, recently re- 
ported that there are more than 2,500,000 
infectious diseases officially recorded by doc- 
tors—and he was not referring to poliomy- 
elitis. Every year more than a million and 
half childhood infections are reported. In 
addition there were about half a million 
venereal infections. We are far from real- 
izing the full potentialities of what modern 
medicine can bring to the American people. 

We have not yet developed adequate pre- 
ventive measures for mental diseases. Ac- 
cording to experts, one-fourth of the pati- 
ents in our general hospitals are there be- 
cause of emotional reactions. Almost 13,000 
are admitted to mental hospitals every year. 
About 3 million children have emotional or 
behavior disorders. We must extend re- 
search to prevent disease of the mind. 

The prevention of the degenerative dis- 
eases is another frontier. About one-half 
of all the people who die are 65 years of 
age or older. Most of these deaths are 
attributed to some form of heart diseases. 
Cancer seems to be on the increase. We 
must further stimulate basic research to dis- 
cover methods to prevent and conquer cancer 
and other chronic degenerative diseases. 

We have many other health problems in 
America: nutritional deficiencies, poor hous- 
ing, pollution of our streams, atmospheric 
contamination. On top of these problems 
we face new disease hazard areas from pos- 
sible atomic or hydrogen attacks, sabotage, 
psychological or biological warfare. We must 
prepare ourselves to face these new hazards. 

In the face of these growing needs the 
Government of the United States must have 
the vision and the courage to come to grips 
with the problem. 

Yet, the administration in Washington in- 
sists on cutting down on its budget request 
to Congress for medical research and hos- 
pital and research facilities, This, I sug- 
gest, is false economy, 

The administration’s budget reduced re- 
search funds to the Public Health Service 
by $10 million less than the budget of the 
Truman administration—and even that 
budget was inadequate. The Truman budget 
provided $15 million for the construction of 
health facilities. The Eisenhower budget 
provides no funds for construction of re- 
search facilities, even though there are today 
applications on file for projects that would 
cost $150 million. 

As a result of the adminfstration'’s new 
budget, it has been n for the Public 
Health Service to eliminate the mobile X-ray 
units for tuberculosis control even though 
it is estimated that there are today 8 out 
of every 1,000 Americans with tuberculosis 
in some form—more than one-half of these 
unknown, At any moment there are 400,000 
persons with active tuberculosis—150,000 are 
unidentified. These 400,000 persons are 
actual or potential spreaders of the dis- 
ease, and yet your Government cuts tuber- 
culosis- control funds and eliminates the mo- 
bile X-ray program. 

Let me pursue the tuberculosis example 
with you fora moment. Is it an intelligent 
policy? Is it a realistic economy to save 
a few million dollars from the tuberculosis- 
control budget in the face of these figures? 
We have seen the figures that represent the 
human toll of tuberculosis. But let us look 
at the dollar cost. Less than $15 million 
was spent in 1952 in the case-finding activity, 
of X-ray screening. Yet individuals Ul with 
tuberculosis lost an estimated $500 million 
in income. More than 250,000 Americans 
of working age were unable to work bè- 
cause of the disease. This lost $40 million 
to the Treasury in terms of tax revenus 
which this represents. In addition, about 
$1% billion in potential future production 
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was lost due to premature deaths due to 
tuberculosis in 1952, 

True economy, my friends, would be the 
establishment of a program which eliminates 
tuberculosis from our soclety. ‘This is the 
real way to save money for the American 
society. 

There is much more that I can say about 
the budget and its neglect of health re- 
search. Research funds are sharply being 
cut in cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and the 
other afflictions which cause millions to suf- 
fer and which cost our Nation millions of 
dollars in productivity loss. 

Research and public health ts, however, 
but one phase of a comprehensive, effective 
medical program for the American people. 
A serious and perplexing problem which the 
American people face is the cost of medical 
care. Let me say a word about that. In re- 
cent days I had an opportunity to learn of a 
Study by the Health Information Founda- 
tion, a foundation supported by 165 drug and 
chemical companies. The study was a na- 
tionwide-consumer survey of medical costs 
and it lasted for 2 years. Their conclusions 
are as follows: 

1. Uiness today costs the families of the 
United States $10.2 billion. 

2, Illness today costs the United States 
Government and private charities $1.8 billion. 

3. Only 15 percent of this medical bill to 
American familles ls covered by insurance 
benefits. 

4. Eight million Americans are today in 
debt as a result of the need to meet their 
medical expenses. 

5. Only 41 percent of families earning 
as $3,000 per year have any insurance at 

1. 

What do these figures mean? They mean 
that millions of Americans need help if they 
are going to meet their health needs and if 
they are going to enjoy the high standards 
of medical care which modern science can 
provide. 

This is why I have from the first day of 
my membership in the Senate urged a com- 
prehensive medical program. I want this 
medical program to be within the traditions 
of a free society—voluntary, not compul- 
sory—freedom of choice and association. 
This is why I stand ready at any time to 
join any Member of the Senate whether he 
be Democrat or Republican in a nonpartisan 
effort to help meet the health needs of the 
American people. Your officers know that 
I was one of the first in the Senate to openly 
associate myself with the legislative proposal 
introduced by Republican Senators Ives and 
Pranvers for a comprehensive legislative pro- 
posal to stimulate “voluntary” efforts by the 
American people to meet their health prob- 
lems. It is a source of profound regret to 
me that these Senators withdrew their bill 
this session as a result of strong pressure 
* © * exerted * * by the White House. 
I also stand ready to join President Elsen- 
hower in any constructive proposal that does 
not violate the principles of voluntary as- 
sociation that he makes which will take our 
Nation one step forward toward 
the health needs of the American people. 

What must a comprehensive health plan 
include? 

It should recognize first of all a serious 
shortage in trained qualified personnel. It 
is estimated that there is a shortage of about 
100,000 nurses in the United States. A short- 
age of 10,000 dentists, and 22,000 physicians. 
These are conservative ficures. 

Let me tell you what this shortage means. 
This shortage means that we are moving 
backward. One hundred years ago there 
were 176 doctors in the United States for 
every 100,000 people. In 1900 there were 
158 doctors for every 100,000 people. Today 
there are 135 doctors for every 100,000 peo- 
ple. 

We are short 22,000 doctors. These 22,000 
physicians could care for at least 18 million 
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people who today are not cared for or not 
cared for adequately. 

We are also suffering from a severe short- 
age of medical schools. In 1900 there were 
160 medical schools in the United States. 
Today with a population of more than 160 
Million people there are only 79 medical 
echools. Not only must we build new medi- 
cal schools, but unless measures are taken 
to help the existing schools we will even 
have fewer schools in the years to come. 

We need a program to train more doctors 
and nurses and public health officials. 

We need a program for financial help to 
medical schools, nursing schools, and schools 
of public health. 

We need scholarships to stimulate enrcll- 
ment in professional schools. 

We need grants to States to train practical 
nurses. 

We also need a more realistic and effective 
hospital construction program. 

President Eisenhower tock note of this 
hospital shortage and said in a message to 
the Congress that he wanted to expand the 
hospital construction program so as to in- 
clude buildings for the chronically ill, nurs- 
ing homes for the ged, diagnostic clinics 
for ambulatory cases, and hospitals for reha- 
bilitation. Unfortunately, however, though 
the President's health message calls for such 
an expansion, the President’s budget message 
would even cut the existing hospital pro- 
gram down to one-third of the amount au- 
thorized by law—the lowest figure in the 
history of the program. This at a time when 
an estimated 800,000 new beds are needed. 

There is one other important problem that 
must be faced if we are to establish a com- 
prehensive health program for the American 
people. I refer to the present maldistribu- 
tion of medical facilities in the United States. 
The United States today has 200,000 physi- 
cians attempting to serve a population of 
160 million people. Rural communities by 
the hundreds of thousands now find them- 
selves unable to make use of hospitals and 
doctors. Rural America does not have the 
opportunity to utilize the benefits of modern 
medicine and yet two-thirds of the counties 
of the United States are predominantly rural. 
One thousand counties in the United States 
have no Public Health Service. Approxi- 
mately 30 million still live in areas without 
properly organized local health departments. 
Urban counties have 10 times as many hos- 
pital beds, four times as many doctors and 
six times as many dentists as have rural 
counties. 

It is to meet this need for more ef- 
fective and wider distribution of medical 
facilities and it is to meet the need for pro- 
Viding stimulation to voluntary nonprofit 
organizations offering prepaid health insur- 
ance that I have introduced in recent years 
the voluntary health facilities bill, which is 
frequently called the cooperative health fa- 
cilities bill. In the present Congress, this 
bill, S. 1052, was introduced in February 1953. 

The voluntary method of solving our eco- 
nomic and social problems is always the best 
method in a democratic society. The volun- 
tary method, however, needs encouragement. 
The voluntary method of helping Americans 
pay their doctor bills and helping Americans 
find a doctor is one which our Government 
should encourage. The process of voluntary 
association is the essence of freedom. A good 
government is one which stimulates that 
kind of association. 

That is why I am a friend of the Coopera- 
tive Health Federation of America. That is 
why I am a friend of the Group Health Asso- 
Clation in Minnesota, That is why I support 
the development of voluntary prepaid health 
Bervice—medical and hospital care. 

We can help meet the health needs of the 
American community by having a whole 
Series of effective and well-operated volun- 
tary health plans throughout America. For 

Plans to work, however, two prerequi- 
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sites must be met. First is the need to estab- 
lish a modern medical office and laboratory 
which will induce physicians to locate in the 
community where the citizens need and de- 
sire medical service. Second is the neces- 
sity to obtain a community pool of funds 
derived from prepayments which will insure 
adequate income for the physicians in bad 
times as well as in good times. 

Modern medicine is today complicated. It 
demands good facilities for our highly trained 
doctors. When such facilities are not avail- 
able, it is difficult to induce good physicians 
to come to a community and practice medi- 
cine. In a number of smaller communities 
and in a number of large ones adequate 
medical facilities are simply not. available; 
neither are minimum hospital facilities avail- 
able to care for minor medical and surgical 
cases. 

The Humphrey bill provides that if a group 
of people in a community where health fa- 
cilities are inadequate will get together and 
form a yoluntary health plan organization 
and be prepared to assume the financial re- 
sponsibility for working out their own prob- 
lem, then they may apply for low-interest 
repayable loans to enable them to finance 
the physician's facilities which their com- 
munity require, 

This is the essence of my bill and is the 
essence of voluntary association. Its basic 
aim is to encourage groups of people to take 
direct responsibility for the solution of their 
health-care problems. 

The successful operation of this bill would 
attract doctors to areas where they are 
needed and would make it easier for the 
American people to pay their medical bills. 
It would bring health facilities to American 
people just as the principles of cooperative 
voluntary association brought electricity to 
rural America, 

Now what are the prospects for effective 
legislation in this Congress? In this con- 
nection I am pleased to report a new, and 
I think, important development. In past 
years, as you know, most of our health legis- 
lation originated in the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. It was in the 
Senate that the most extensive hearings 
were held and I believe I can rightfully say 
the most intensive attempts were made to 
investigate the problems involved, In this 

Congress, however, under the chairmanship 
of a Republican, Congressman WOLVERTON, 
of New Jersey, the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has been 
conducting since last October one of the 
most thorough-going studies on health prob- 
lems affecting the Nation that has ever been 
undertaken by the Congress. Starting with 
an analysis of the measures being taken both 
by Government and the private agencies to 
find the cause and cure of major diseases, 
going on to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
health facilities, inquiring into all the vari- 
ous types of health insurance plans now 
available to the American people, and end- 
ing up with a really serious investigation 
of new proposals made by men in groups 
actually providing medical care to large 
groups of people at prices they can afford to 
pay, the House Committee has done an 
amazing job. 

Out of these activities Congressman WoL- 
VERTON has introduced two bills which will 
be of interest to you. One of these, H. R. 
7700, represents what I think you will find 
to be an interesting proposal put forth by 
Mr. Henry Kaiser with respect to the financ- 
ing of local hospitals. It could, of course, 
apply to the financing of group health facil- 
ities such as clinics and diagnostic centers 
as well. 

In brief, Mr. Kaiser contends that his suc- 
cessful group prepayment medical care plans 
came into being only because he was per- 
sonally able to underwrite the costs of hos- 
pital construction. He maintains that ade- 
quate facilities are one essential ingredient 
in any successful plan, but that it is almost 
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impossible for the ordinary group of doctors 
or group of patients who want to start a 
program to secure financing for those facil- 
ities. He contends further that his opera- 
tions have proved that a good group pre- 
payment program offering comprehensive 
medical services and provided with adequate 
facilities can pay for those facilities in full 
in a very short period of time. He points out 
that whereas in most communities the hos- 
pital is always a losing concern, where the 
Kaiser program has been in operation the 
hospitals not only pay for themselves in 
short order but provide funds for the ex- 
tension of further services. Therefore, Mr. 
Kaiser has proposed and the Wolverton bill 
suggests that the Federal Government 
should reinsure local lending agencies which 
are willing to advance funds for the build- 
ing of hospitals and related facilities to pre- 
paid comprehensive plans. Much the same 
as the Government insured private real 
estate loans, he would have the Goyernment 
guarantee loans extended to prepayment 
groups by local financing agencies. 

I consider this proposal to be a construc- 
tive, interesting, and stimulating suggestion. 
The purpose and objective of this proposal, 
merits support. 

A second Wolverton bill, H. R. 6950, is very 
much based on our voluntary health facili- 
ties bill, which I have been discussing with 
you. It is broader in its terms than our 
original proposal, but it is essentially sound. 
Again I say I am prepared to support this 
legislative approach free from partisan con- 
siderations. 

Turning now from the House to the Senate, 
I regret to report that there has not been 
much accomplished by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare in the 
health field during this Congress. Hearings 
have been held, however, on the President's 
recommendation to provide “a limited Fed- 
eral reinsurance service” for insurance com- 
panies and other health-insurance plans. In 
effect, the administration proposes that the 
taxpayers’ money shall be used to reinsure 
private health-insurance businesses. I do 
not want to close my mind to this proposal, 
and I plan to analyze the bill constructively 
when it reaches the Senate floor for action. 
Certain questions, however, are immediately 
apparent to me. 

Win the administration propose to ure 
the taxpayers’ money to reinsure profit- 
making as well as nonprofit-making health 
concerns? Apparently this was their original 
intent. If this is true, should be taxpayers’ 
money be used to reinsure a health insur- 
ance plan that spends 60 percent of the 
consumer's dollar for overhead and advertis- 
ing and profits and only 40 percent on medi- 
cal care, or will the Federal reinsurance be 
limited to concerns which use not more than 
5 or 10 or 15 percent on overhead? What 
will the Government do about a health- 
insurance plan which instead of guarantee- 
ing services only guarantees fees? Suppose 
the plan is sound and is operating satis- 
factorily even after it expands those services 
to include catastrophic illnesses. But sup- 
pose the men in charge of the plan double 
the fees to be paid, thereby rendering the 
plan unsound unless Federal funds are 
thrown into the pot? Obviously, the ad- 
ministration could not make such a pro- 
posal and it would have to have some plan 
for controlling fees. If so, what type of 
control? Who is going to do the controlling, 
and will those controls be acceptable to both 
the doctors and the patients involved? 

These are just a few of the bundreds of 
really important questions which will have 
to be answered before we can even consider 
a reinsurance program. 

We need constructive and imaginative 
legislation to help meet the health needs of 
the American people. Illness costs the 
Nation today $30 million a year, which is 
just about the total take of the Federal 
income tax. We can only achieve compre- 
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hensive legislative „however, if the 
American people want it, if the American 
people ask for it, and if the American people 
work for it. That is why your meeting is so 
significant. That is why the very fact of 
your organization is so vital to the future of 
American democracy. You represent part of 
the answer to America’s health problems. I 
wish you many years of success and growth. 


Government Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee, chairmanned by the able lady from 
Indiana, Cen. M. Harven, has investi- 
gated the matter of Government compe- 
tition with business during the past 2 
years. This work has culminated in the 
introduction of three bills, H. R. 8832, 
H. R. 9834, and H. R. 9835. 

Hearings will be held on these bills be- 
Tore the Government Operations Com- 
mittee during the period July 14-19. I 
hope that interested Members of this 
body will express their interest to the 
committee. 

In connection with the hearings I in- 
clude in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times Monday, 
July 12, 1954: 

Unrren States WiLL Cur ROLE as ENTREPRE- 
NeuR—Wurre House Movino To TURN OvER 
TO PRIVATE BUSINESS MANY FEDERAL ENTER- 
PRISES 

(By Anthony Leviero) 

Wasninctow, July 1l1—Federal agencies 
spend many billions of dollars yearly doing a 
lot of things, like roasting coffee and build- 
ing battleships. Now the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is planning to turn over a lot of 
these enterprises to private industry. 

The plan has some highly attractive as- 
pects. One project heard in Congress would 
apply all revenue from liquidated capital 
assets to the reduction of the national debt. 

The Federal payroll and budget would be 
reduced, and tax revenue would be increased 
by any large-scale reduction of Federal com- 
mercial-type services and manufacturing 
operations. 

Private industry could perform most of the 
operations more cheaply. So say the propo- 
nents of this concept, which is making head- 
way in four ways: 

1. A Presidential directive is in the draft- 
ing stage that would require all Federal de- 
partments and agencies to make an inven- 
tory of commercial-type operations that 
might be performed more economically in 
private hands. 

2. A subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee will begin hear- 
ings Wednesday on a bill to establish an 
antigovernment competition board, and on 
other measures that would authorize the 
President to liquidate commercial-type 
enterprises, 

3. The Defense Department already is pio- 
neering the plan. It has completed a pre- 
liminary inventory of 13 services and opera- 
tions of a commercial nature, such as bread 
baking and laundering, that are being per- 
formed by the Army, Navy, and Alr Force 
in 237 defense establishments within the 
United States. It also has called for an 
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inventory of 18 other operations that could 
be performed by commercial concerns adja- 
cent to the posts, camps, and stations. 

4. The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, headed 
by former President Hoover, has set up a 
subcommittee to study business enterprises 
in the Defense Department. Joseph B. Hall, 
president of the Kroger Co., a food chain, 
has been appointed chairman. He is fa- 
millar with the task, being head of a Defense 
Department committee on the same sub- 
ject. He also is a member of the Defense 
Secretary’s Committee on Departmental Fis- 
cal Operations. 

Comparatively little actual progress has 
been made in getting the Government out 
of business, but the plan is in accord with 
President Eisenhower's philosophy of having 
the Federal Government do only those things 
that private industry and local governments 
cannot do by themselves. Hence some offi- 
clals expect the movement to gain mo- 
mentum as the implications of it are better 
understood. 

So far as the Government as a whole is 
concerned, the concentration on the project 
right now is in the Budget Bureau. Row- 
land R. Hughes, the Budget Director, is 
working on a directive, or Presidential order, 
that would require all Federal agencies to 
submit an inventory of their commercial- 
type services. 

This directive would produce a compre- 
hensive survey of an enormous number of 
enterprises and ultimately would require 
the agencies to justify their retention of the 
operations or yleld them to private industry. 

The proposal still is in the early stages in 
the Budget Bureau. But as now contem- 
plated, it would spell out a basic policy re- 
lating to Federal competition with private 
enterprise, define “commercial-type activi- 
ties," set standards for rejection or liquida- 
tion of the enterprises and establish in the 
Budget Bureau the machinery for reviewing 
the governmentwide program. 

In the absence of a comprehensive survey, 
there is no factual basis for an estimate. 
But Senator ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, Repub- 
lican of New Jersey, told the Senate recently 
that estimates of the sale value of the Gov- 
ernment’s commercial-type enterprises to 
private owners varied from $25 billion to 
$40 billion. 

Another estimate is that in the Defense 
Department alone the gross annual sales of 
all military commercial and industrial-type 
operations is about $10 billion. 

There is no estimate of the capital Invest- 
Ment behind this figure, but the $10 billion 
sales estimate is of the magnitude of the 
sales of the General Motors Corp. last year. 

Many of the projects under prospective at- 
tack had their genesis in depression or war. 
For instance by 1945, under the impact of 
t. > war, there were 101 separate Government 
corporations with gross assets of $29,600,- 
000,000. About 80 of the corporations are 
still in existence. 

Most of them are looked on with disfavor 
by the General Accounting Office because it 
cannot make these corporations repay an il- 
legal or improper expenditure, a power it 
holds over Government departments and 
agencies. 

Some points of progress already made by 
the Eisenhower administration are: 

Liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which has been carried out by 
the Treasury Department. 

Disposal of tin and rubber facilities (but 
President Eisenhower had to create a new 
Government corporation to do this). 

The New York Naval Shipyard at Brooklyn 
closed its uniform factory last year, appar- 
ently influenced by agitation in some quar- 
ters to turn over the whole navy yard, re- 
garded as the largest manufacturing facility 
in New York State, to private industry. 

Coffee roasting in the Armed Forces has 
been reduced somewhat, 
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Paint manufacturing has been reduced to 
a special formula “bottom paint“ for ships. 
Some sawmill operations have been elimi- 
nated. 
WATERWAY CONCERN SOLD 

One other notable action was the sale of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation of the 
Commerce Department to the Federal Water- 
ways Corp., a subsidiary of the St. Louls 
Shipbuilding & Steel Co., for $9 million, 

This progress is only a drop in the bucket, 
however. The preliminary inventory in the 
Defense Department is fragmentary, but here 
are the operations it showed in the 237 es- 
tablishments: N 

Aluminum sweating (salvage of alumi- 
num), 9; scrap metal baling, 29; clothing fac- 
tories, 2; coffee roasting, 5; motion-picture 
studios, 5; paint factories, 2; rope-making, 
1; sawmills, 3; bakeries, 74; clothing reclama- 
tion, 6; furniture repair, 3; ice-cream manu- 
facturing, 3, and laundries and dry clean- 
ing, 95. 

The Defense Department issued a directive 
requiring an inventory of these services and 
manufacturing operations: 

Chain, acetylene, automotive repair shops, 
cafes and restaurants, caustic soda, cement 
mixing, chlorine, cobbler shops, ice planta, 
office equipment repair shops, oxygen and 
nitrogen, power line construction, power 
plants, tire retreading, tree and garden nurs- 
eries, wood preservation, and argon and freon 
manufacturing. 

The problem of divesting the Government 
of commercial-type operations is not simple, 
even with an administration that is more 
than eager to take industry's guidance in 
implementing its plans, 

For instance, the single rope-making plant 
in the Federal service is in the Boston Navy 
Yard. It is the famous “ropewalk” estab- 
lished in 1920. When the suggestion was first 
made that it be given up, Members of Con- 
gress from that area rose in protest. 

Other operations like bread baking will 
continue to be done by Federal establish- 
ments in remote areas or in places where pri- 
vate concerns cannot do the work cheaper. 

However, the project is getting earnest 
study with the aim of economizing, reduc- 
ing expenditures, Increasing revenue and re- 
leasing more military manpower for combat- 
type assignments, 


Strengthening the Bond With Our 
Western Hemisphere Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
gratifying to note the action of this Con- 
gress in the adoption of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 79, providing for the con- 
tinuance of the Government tin smelter 
at Texas City, Tex., and requiring a fur- 
ther study of the entire subject. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the 
daily press are filled with words on the 
subject of how our country can gain 
friends and keep its allies. In this fleld 
of foreign affairs more than anywhere 
else, actions speak louder than words. 

It is the kind of action called for by 
this resolution that will make friends for 
us. I agree with our South American 
friends who urge that this country must 
do more to back its protestations of 
friendship. 
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The continuance of the purchase of 
tin ore from Bolivia is a positive demon- 
Stration of our desire to help our allies in 
the Western Hemisphere. Such conduct 
on our part, however, is more than just 
aid toa neighbor. It is a necessary part 
of our own defense and our national se- 
curity. The cost of this program should 
not be charged to any foreign-aid pro- 
gram. It is an integral part of our own 
defense program and should be treated 
assuch. At the same time, it helps build 
up and make stronger our friendly 
neighbors. 


Texas Reforestation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a recent report by the Texas 
Forest Service tells of the important and 
effective work being carried on in re- 
forestation in a number of Texas coun- 
ties. It is a big program. More than 
20,500,000 seedlings were planted in the 
1953-54 season. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
Port by the Texas Forest Service be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Cotiecr StaTIon Newton county, for the 
fourth successive year, has exceeded all oth- 
er Texas counties in reforestation, accord- 
ing to the annual summary of tree plant- 
ing activities released by Don Young, head 
ort the management department of the 
Texas Forest Service. 

A record production of more than 20,500,- 
000 seedlings were planted by Texas farmers, 
ranchers and forest industries in the 1953- 
54 season, extending from Décember 1953 
through March of 1954. This represents ap- 
Proximately 100 percent increase over the 
Previous year. The distribution of tree 
Beedlings for the 1952-53 planting season was 
approximately 10.385.000. 

Newton County landowners planted 2.— 
641,300 seedlings this season. Ranked below 
Newton, other leading counties in the total 
number of trees planted were Jasper, Cass, 
Hardin, Polk, Orange, Rusk, Nacogdoches, 
Tyler, Marion, and Cherokee. Each of the 
11 counties planted more than one-half mil- 
Uon seedlings. 

Cass County farmers headed the list of 
farm plantings, with 2,053,000 seedlings. 
More than half of the total 2014 million 
Seedlings were planted by 2,919 farmers and 
ranchers. This is believed to be a record 
number of Texas tree planters. In some 
Cases, farmers qualified for ASC payments for 
Planting seedlings. 

As a result of an extensive tree-planting 
Campaign in the Cass and Marion County 
soll conservation district, Cass County, with 
304 tree planters, far exceeded all other 
Texas counties insofar as the number of tree 
Planters is concerned. Marion County, with 
107 tree planters, was also a leading county. 

The 47 Randall County ranchers and farm- 
ers topped the list of west Texas and Pan- 
Handle windbreak tree planters. 

Most of the tree seedlings were grown in 
Cherokee County at the 73-acre Indian 
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Mound nursery, operated by the Texas Forest 
Service, a part of the Texas A. & M. College 
system. The windbreak seedlings were ob- 
tained from Oklahoma. Sixteen different 
species were planted in Texas, predominant- 
ly southern yellow pine. A production of 
more than 18 million tree seedlings is antici- 
pated for the coming planting season. 

Oldham County had one planter, who put 
out a total of 300 seedlings. 


The Golden Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article by 
Mr. Thomas Collins, which appeared in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press on June 13, 
1954, entitled The Golden Years.” This 
article has attracted the attention of 
many of our Minnesota senior citizens. 
The article grasps the essence and the 
problems facing men and women when 
they reach age 65. I commend the 
article to the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GOLDEN YEARS—More THAN CASH 

(By Thomas Collins) 


It is a benevolent land we live in. It isa 
land that cuddles foundlings to its heart, 
builds public hospitals to heal the destitute 
sick, pays for shelters to feed hungry cats. 

Perhaps it is time to begin thinking of 
giving more aid to people past 65. Not just 
the sick and helpless, but the lonely, the 
frightened, the abandoned people whose 
only sin is that they grew old. 

If the Federal Government can erect vet- 
erans’ hospitals and appropriate funds for 
washing ticks off western cattle, they can 
help the aged. 

It is help beyond the social security pro- 
gram by which the Government now shows 
its goodness. It is help beyond money that is 
needed. 

Here are the needs: 

Most people beyond 65 in this country are 
abandoned by the three most vital forces in 
their lives—their families, society in general, 
and business. This varies in each case, nat- 
urally. But in most casse after 65 the fam- 
ily, society, and business want to be bothered 
less and less. Old people know this but 
they won't talk about it. Rich old people 
know it as well as the poor. 

This then is the first need—to provide an 
antidote for abandonment. 

‘The second need is to cure loneliness. Peo- 
ple in their late years are the loneliest peo- 
ple in America, due almost entirely to the 
factors cited above. 

The third need is to provide the means 
whereby older people can be useful, This 
would call for consultations to determine 
what the person can do (not to be confused 
with the usual public-welfare counseling); 
training; access to laboratories, planetari- 
ums and libraries; and finally jobs that fit 
an older person (instead of the concept that 
the person must fit the job). 

The fourth need is a guaranty of atten- 
tion and security when health and money 
are finally gone. Social security tries to 
provide this. 
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How can the Government provide these 
needs? 

It could provide them by setting up in 
each State a Golden Years House, which 
would be as good as any other name so long 
as it didn’t have the stigma of home“ or 
“institution” attached to it. 

This house would provide living quarters 
for those who needed a home or wanted 
one. It would provide the charity that was 
necessary but its main purpose would be to 
furnish a rallying point instead of a haven. 

It would have consultants who would 
advise on jobs and careers. It would have 
experts who would pave the way for the older 
people to enter schools on the outside. It 
would have officiails—backed by the prestige 
of the Government—who would open the 
community's doors of research and inyestiga- 
tion. It would have a job placement office.. 

The house itself would be a center of social 
intercourse where both the people who lived 
there and those on the outside would mix 
and mingle. Square dancing and checkers 
wouldn't be necessary. The social program 
instead would consist of teas, films, parties, 
moderate sports competitions, photo clinics, 
art exhibits. 

Above all, the program would have to 
have the dignity and prestige that would 
attract the lonely banker's widow from 
across town as well as the lonely bachelor 
with a room down the hall. 

To enter the house a person would not 
have to be committed to go or stay. Nor 
would the person have to sign away all in- 
come and property. 

With the billions the Government spends 
for other things there should be money to 
rescue the older people of the country from 
the miserable lives they're having to lead 
* + * and to reclaim for the country the 
talents that are now going to waste. 

You might mention it the next time you 
write your Congressmen. There’s a good 
chance he'd think so, too. 


Glorified Blackmail: H. R. 8820 and S. 
3718 Give New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania the Green Light To Pick Your 
Pocket—Motorist Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust the Congress will reject H. R. 9820 
and S. 3718. 

Both bills will no doubt be called up 
for approval on a sleeper play when few 
Members are in the Chamber. They 
could not pass otherwise. 

H. R. 9820 and S. 3718 is another one 
of those gold dust attempts to kid the 
public. Gold for the money men. Dust 
for the eyes of the motorist. Both bills, 
as now written, should be defeated, I 
will object to their passage. 

H. R. 9820 and S. 3718 is another one 
of those bistate agency deals between 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to set toll 
rates and collect handsome profits from 
helpless motorists using New Jersey- 
Pennsylvania facilities. It is a medieval 
practice. And why Uncle Sam gets suc- 
kered into these booby trap consent bills, 
is difficult to understand. 
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H. R. 9820 and S. 3718 is glorified 
blackmail. Not a word in either bill 
talks about the rights of the motorist, 
Not a word in either bill assures the 
motorist that tolls will be fiexible, like 
farm price supports. Not a word in 
either bill assures the motorist that tolls 
will be geared to maintenance cost of 
facilities after debts are serviced and 
retired. Not a word in either bill guar- 
antees the motorist that he isn’t being 
taken for a sucker in being forced to 
contribute to profits that will build ware- 
houses and private enterprise facilities 
that should come from venture and not 
blackmail capital. Strong words? 
Sure. But what is so brave and enter- 
prising about these bills? They smack 
of a lack of a bill of rights for the Amer- 
ican motorist. 

Were Texas Guinan around today, as 
she was in the days of the speakeasy, her 
greeting would, I am sure, reach the 
ears of every motorist who will be af- 
fested by H. R. 9820 and S. 3718: “Hi 
Sucker.” 


The Challenge of Our Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wirey] on June 
6, 1954, entitled “The Challenge of Our 
Time.” The address was made at the 
commencement exercises of the oldest 
municipal university in the United 
States, in Louisville, Ky. 

The fine speech of our distinguished 
colleague was warmly received. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF OUR True 
(Commencement address by Hon. ALEXANDER 

W xv. of Wisconsin, University of Louis- 

ville, June 6, 1954) 

Mr. President, members of the University 
of Louisville faculty, honored guests, parents, 
and most of all, those of you who today 
receive our homage and best wishes for secur- 
ing your diplomas from this great univer- 
sity. I deeply appreciate the honor you be- 
stow upon me today. The University of Lou- 
isville is a great institution. As the oldest 
municipal university in our country, it con- 
stitutes a landmark in higher education in 
America. You who have done so much to 
develop it can well be proud of your solid 
achievement. 

Sometimes those who are closest to an in- 
stitution like this do not fully appreciate 
the outstanding job it is doing. 

Let me remind my listeners that your 
liberal arts college for more than a genera- 
tion has been in the forefront of those col- 
leges and universities which are engaged in 
the all-important task of redefining the pur- 
poses and the values of a liberal and cul- 
tural education. 

Let me remind you, too, that your pro- 
fessional schools are recognized as among the 
best in the South. They, together with your 
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schools in the arts and sciences, are sending 
forth each year a constant stream of well- 
trained men and women who render splendid 
service to the Nation. 

I am sure that the people of this area will 
increasingly recognize—and I hope in a very 
tangible way—the tremendous contribution 
which the university is making to their cul- 
tural, economic, political, and professional 
life. 

NEW FORCES 

Now let us turn to some of our world 
problems. “American foreign policy,” re- 
marked a cab driver in Washington the other 
day, “is just about as unstable as our allies 
can make it,” 

I don't care to comment on the accuracy 
of that statement. I do want to point out, 
however, that our foreign policy must de- 
pend, to a large extent, upon what, other 
nations do and say. It may depend, too, 
upon certain forces and factors in the world 
over which we have only limited control. 

As I look back at the world at the time of 
my graduation and compare it with the 
world of today, it seems to me that this gen- 
eration must deal with four tremendous new 
forces which my generation has seen rise. 

Two of these forces are physical in nature, 
and two are moral and spiritual, 

On the physical side, we have in the last 
two decades witnessed first the shrinkage of 
the world brought about by technology and 
especially the development of alr trans- 
portation and telecommunications. 

Second, we have seen the power of the 
atom unleashed—with its potentials for de- 
struction or for peaceful power. 

On the moral and spiritual side, we have 
witnessed the rise of militant communism 
on the one hand, and at the same time the 
rise of militant nationalism among the peo- 
ple of underdeveloped areas. 

Any one of these new forces in life on this 
earth, occurring alone, would present a chal- 
lenge to mankind, Occurring, as they do, in 
combination they present a crisis, And it is 
not a crisis of the moment, but of a genera- 
tion. 

It Is the problem—and also, the opportu- 
nity—of this generation to deal with these 
forces, 

THE CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 

I want to direct my remarks principally to 
the moral and spiritual challenges we face. 
First, let me comment on the challenge of 
treedom— the challenge posed by nationalism 
which seeks freedom for the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries, 

Voltaire said; “There is one thing stronger 
than all the armies of the world, and that 
is an idea whose time has come.” 

We have not yet fully realized the immense 
power behind this idea of nationalism, whose 
time has come for hundreds of millions of 
people in Asia, in Africa, and to some extent 
even in Latin America. This needs empha- 
sizing. The overwhelmingly predominant 
factor in the minds of these uncounted mil- 
lions is their desire for independence, their 
desire to be rid of every last trace of im- 
perialism and colonialism. 

Many of these people have achieved this 
desire, In the period since World War II, 
well over half a billion people have attained 
independence. Others have made great 
progress toward their goal, and are on the 
threshold of achieving it. 

But those who have attained independence 
are extremely sensitive about it. Those who 
are not yet free are in a hurry. They demand 
so much so fast as sometimes to seem reck- 
leas to the older nations of the world. 

I am sure that this audience will under- 
stand these attitudes. Nations mature much 
like people, We parents know the young are 
apt to be quick to resent any move on the 
part of their elders which looks like an at- 
tempt to interfere with their lives or to die- 
tate to them—even Lf it ls perfectly innocent, 
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well-meant advice. And nothing makes the 
young angry so much as an attitude which 
seems to them to be patronizing or con- 
descending. 

They want to lead their own lives, to make 
their own choices—and, yes, to make their 
own mistakes—and they are entitled to 
do 80. 

It is well for older people to recall their 
own youthful reactions and mistakes. And 
it is well for nations to recall their history. 

In the last half of the 18th century, the 
American people were not in the least im- 
pressed with the argument that they were 
not ready for independence. We wanted in- 
dependence, and we got it. We should, 
therefore, not be unduly critical of the de- 
sires of some nations for what may seem to 
us to be premature independence. On the 
contrary, we should take vigorous steps to 
disabuse colonial and newly free peoples of 
the notion, Which many of them unfor- 
tunately have, that we are critical and un- 
sympathetic toward their legitimate national 
aspirations, 

Some of these people do not remember that 
the United States owes its own freedom to 
a bunch of rag-tag, outnumbered, part-time 
soldiers who wanted independence so badly 
they fought what was then the most power- 
ful country in the world to a standstill. 

They do not see the United States as a 
country which, at the height of its military 
power, voluntarily, in accordance with a pre- 
arranged plan, bestowed sovereign independ- 
ence on the Philippines. 

They see the United States, Instead, as an 
ally of the traditional colonial powers of 
Europe. 

This concept that the United States is 
imperialistic strikes most Americans as pre- 
posterous. We have not taken it seriously. 
But millions of people believe it. 

They wonder if we are willing to Include 
the whole human race, or only Americans, in 
the magnificent principles of the Declaration 
of Independence that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
belo ToC nie poe rights, that among 

ese are e, liberty, an 
ee e y. d the pursuit of 

They wonder if these principles are for 
export, or if we are only interested in ex- 
porting automobiles, refrigerators, and mod- 
ern plumbing, 

The matter is given added urgency by an- 
other of the great historical movements of 
this generation to which I have referred— 
the rise of militant communism. 

COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 

The Communists did not instigate the 
movement of nationalism which agitates so 
much of the world. But they are assiduously 
exploiting it for their own ends, which are, 
ironically, far more oppressive, far more au- 
tagonistic to natural aspirations for free- 
dom and independence, than anything else 
the world has ever seen. 

The cold war has many aspects, but it may 
very well turn on the crucial point of 
whether the Communist or the democratic 
idea captures the imagination and the devo- 
tion of millions of people fired with nation- 
allam— the desire to be free. 

This is one of the great unresolved ques- 
tions of our time. 

The movement of nationalism 18 basically 
& revolt against the past, and the past for 
half the world’s people means hunger, sick- 
ness, and grinding poverty under the rule 
of another power, 

These same people are plied dally with 
massive doses of false Communist promises 
of independence and a better life under com- 
muntsm. 

The truth is, of course, that in the period 
since World War II, the much-maligned 
Western Powers have given freedom to over 
half a billion people while during the same 
period approximately the same number of 
people have been enslaved by communism. 
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On this record alone, one would think 
the choice would be clear cut. It is hard 
for us to see how anyone who is free to choose 
should hesitate in the selection between 
freedom and tyranny. 

But we must remember that millions of 
People in the world have never enjoyed free- 
dom as we know it, nor have they ever ex- 
perlenced democracy and a genuine oppor- 
tunity to create a better life for themselves. 
They are peculiarly susceptible to commu- 
nism masquerading as a new form of democ- 
racy overfiowing with promises of land and 
food for all. 

The hydrogen bomb does not help people 
choose between freedom and tyranny. 

We must go far beyond a policy of military 
Containment. An idea cannot be controlled 
by force. 

Many thoughtful Americans are aware that 
the worldwide struggle between freedom and 
totalitarianism is being decided in part at 
least in the human mind. It is essential 
that our Government take positive, con- 
ftructive steps that will appeal to the peoples 
ct the world and kindle their enthusiasm 
for the common cause of freedom. It is not 
enough to be against communism. To win 
the cold war we must be for something— 
Something that the masses of people 
throughout the world also are for. 

We have the technical proficiency to move 
Mountains, to fiy to the stratosphere, to grow 
food in the deserts, to develop power from 
the atom, literally to harness the power of 
the sun. 

And we have the mechanical proficiency 
to destroy ourselves, 

Do we have the moral, epiritual, and gov- 
ernmental capacity to help save mankind 
Irom the Communist threat to individual 
freedom and self-government? 

This is the challenge we face. 

The Communists seem to be firmly con- 
Vinced that they have an idea whose time 
has come. Their faith is based on the con- 
vietion that Russian communism will emerge 
triumphant in the world. They believe that 
inevitably the social and political forces of 
World communism will rise while western 
Capitalism is decadent and will go down to 
destruction and decay. They think that we 
in the free world have lost some of our deep 
moral convictions and some of the crusading 
zeal we once had for the democratic way. 

If we who believe so deeply in democracy 
Would devote one-half the energy and show 
One-half the enthusiasm for our cause that 
some Communists do for theirs, there would 
be no question of the outcome. 

We must demonstrate, both at home and 
abroad. the magnificent potential democracy 
holds for us all. Let us join hands with our 
Neighbors in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica and convince them that the future of 
the human race lies in a free world based 
on the dignity of man. 

With the material, spiritual, and technical 
aid that we are able to give our friends, we 
can help them to achieve their rightful des- 
Uny with mutual benefits to us all. 

This is a tremendous task. It will take 
Courage and imagination and sacrifice per- 
haps over many years. But I think we are 
Making real progress toward our goal. 


COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATION 


One of the most tragic problems we face 
ia the fact that hundreds of millions of peo- 
Ple are learning history the way the Com- 
munists want them to. Their textbooks have 
been rewritten. They are not being edu- 
Cated; they are being indoctrinated. They 
bave access to no other newspapers and 
with some exceptions—to no other radio 
broadcasts than those originating behind the 
Iron Curtain. This gives them a warped, 
one-sided, diabolically false view of history 
and a completely misleading picture of what 
is going on in the world. 

All this reminds me somehow of the re- 
Mark a critic once made about August 
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Comte in his later years; that he followed 
the policy of cerebral hygiene—he did not 
read any books except his own. Some of 
us by instinct may be inclined to follow that 
policy. But we all agree that no man can 
grow if he doesn't read anybody's books 
except his own. 

The Communists, who desperately fear the 
competition of ideas in the market place, 
are carrying on in an intensive way their 
own special brain-washing technique. They 
teach the people under their rule that the 
South Koreans launched a war of aggression 
against peace-loving North Korea, They tell 
them that the United States is an imperialist 
nation and that the North Atlantic Treaty 
is an aggressive alliance aimed at the Soviet 
Union. 

But the Soviet Union cannot claim that 
it is struggling for liberty or freedom. Bar- 
bara Ward has pointed out that Soviet prop- 
aganda day after day speaks of true peace, 
true justice, true science, and true seif-gov- 
ernment. It does not speak of true liberty 
and true freedom. These are unsafe con- 
cepts for the Soviet Union. Our struggle is 
in the most direct sense the struggle of free 
men against total dictatorship. 

As we look at past struggles between free- 
dom and the forces of tyranny, tyranny has 
always failed. History seems to show that 
over the long run freedom prevails. Perhaps 
it is because people supporting freedom can 
draw upon hidden resources of strength. 

Chief Justice Warren has said: “Liberty— 
not communism—is the most contagious 
force in the world, It will permeate the Iron 
Curtain. It will eventually abide everywhere. 
For no people of any race will long remain 
slaves. Our strength isin cur diversity. Our 
power is in freedom of thought and of re- 
search.“ 

But we are in mortal peril if we seek to 
Tely on historical precedents to assure the 
survival of freedom. 

Our peril is increased by the technological 
forces which I mentioned at the beginning— 
the shrinkage of the world and the increased 
destructiveness of modern weapons. 


THE FREE MUST STAND UNITED 


No nation today is able to stand alone 
in the world. It is not only the airplane 
and the radio which have brought us to- 
gether. It is also the increasing complexity 
cf our industrial processes which demand 
even greater quantities and varieties of raw 
materials from all over the globe. 

The peril we face demands that the free 
stand together whether the free be the new 
nations of Asia or the nations of the West 
where freedom was born and nurtured. But 
we encounter a paradox. On the one hand, 
technology and the Communist threat are 
pushing the older free nations of the world 
closer and closer together in international 
collaboration. On the other hand, the spirit 
of nationalism tends to make newly-inde- 
perdent countries suspicious of Western pro- 
posals for alliances and for cooperation 
against aggression. 

We ought not be too Impatient with 
their suspicions and their desire to remain 
neutral, After all, we were in a sense, neu- 
tralist ourselves throughout almost 150 
years of our history—as long, indeed, as we 
could get away with it. But the times have 
now taken on a greater urgency. The coun- 
tries which have gained their independence 
in the 20th century do not have the leisure 
which we enjoyed in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. No sooner have Asian nations like 
India and Indonesia gained freedom from 
19th century colonialism than they are faced 
with the much greater threat of 20th cen- 
tury Communist imperialism. I venture to 
predict that the Indian people will not be 
able to remain neutral long if communism 
continues its advance in Asia. 


THE FREE MUST BE STRONG 


While military strength alone will not win 
the cold war, the free must maintain their 
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military strength. It is an indispensable 
ingredient in preventing a hot war. By mak- 
ing ourselves so strong that the Soviet Union 
will not dare attack us, we buy time in 
which the intangible, but powerful, forces 
of freedom can work on our side. 

I know that you all wish, as I do, that we 
lived in a world at peace. Yet tonight hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans will sleep 
in foreign Jands. They are there not because 
we want war, but because we want peace. 
We occupy no lands against the will of the 
people. We are there as liberators or pro- 
tectors. 

There was a time when the strength or 
weakness of the United States would not 
have made a great deal of difference to the 
survival of freedom or justice in the world. 
Protected by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
the United States has always bad time in the 
past to gird itself if danger threatened. 
Other nations of the world were strong 
enough to protect themselves—and us—at 
least for a time. 

Today, because of the great adyances in 
technology there is no longer time. We can- 
not wait until the fire starts to look for a 
place to connect the firehose. 

As I speak to you today, I wish with all 
my heart that I could assure you that the 
years ahead would be peaceful and tran- 
quil—that good will conquer evil, that right 
will triumph in the end. 

I cannot give you those assurances. 

We have ahead of us a long period in 
which we have only one assurance, That 
assurance is that we are in for a lot of 
trouble, 

The forces we have unleashed in the physi- 
cal realm—the forces and ideas we must face 
in the realm of the spirit—coalesce. They 
will not go away or be controlled by wishes 
and hope. They must be understood and 
tamed. 

Fortunately for our future we know that 
American democracy invites ideas. It in- 
vites boldness. It invites you young men 
and women to build on the past and explore 
into the future. Our future would be a 
dreary one indeed if the men and women 
coming out of our colleges did not feel, and 
we did not know, that they can wrestle with 
and conquer these problems. 

As we face the future, it seems to me that 
our history and experience give us some great 
truths which must guide our conduct. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

First. We must hold fast to the idea that 
together we stand, divided we fall. This is 
the idea of collective security. Time and 
again, during my lifetime, aggressor nations, 
bent on aggrandizement, have been given the 
green light merely because the democracies 
failed to stand united in the face of a threat- 
ened attack. 

If the free nations had spoken with 1 
voice 6 months ago, even a country as reck- 
less and as bold as Communist China would 
have feared the consequences of further in- 
tervention in Indochina. Dien Bien Phu 
would never have happened. 

The bald truth is that our power and our 
influence in the world stem largely from our 
position as undisputed leader of the great 
free-world alliance. S0 long as we retain 
the support and the confidence of our allies, 
we can speak with the strength, the author- 
ity, and the vitality that flow from true Jead- 
ership. But when we and our friends are 
split asunder, the task of meeting the Com- 
munist threat is an exceedingly dificult 
one. 

This Is another way of saying that we can- 
not go it alone. It is another way of saying 
that those who counsel sidetracking our 
allies and retreating to the New World are 
advocating national suicide. 

The Russians are fully aware of this. That 
is why Molotov has resorted to every trick 
in his bag at the Geneva Conference to 
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encourage dissension and disunity among 
the Western nations. 

Whatever we do we must keep our allies 
with us. We are faced with total danger and 
halfway measures will not suffice. 

INDOCHINA 


When I speak of the necessity of allied 
unity, of the necessity of collective action 
to meet the threat of Communist aggression, 
I know some will ask: What about Indo- 
china?” 

My answer is that the time has come 
when the nations of the free world must 
take the initiative in bringing the Indo- 
chinese situation before the United Nations 
for appropriate action, 

The first purpose set forth in the United 
Nations Charter states that the organization 
is “to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to that end: To take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression. * . 

It was only last week that the Indochina 
problem was put before the United Nations 
by Thailand. France has claimed that the 
Communist attacks in Indochina were a 
domestic matter, and therefore not a prob- 
lem with which the U. N. should properly 
be concerned. Whatever the situation may 
have been a year ago certainly no one can 
_deny today that there is a real threat to 
world peace and the U. N. ought to be called 
into action. 

‘The U. N. Charter declares that the peoples 
of the United Nations are determined “to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and women 
and nations large and small, * * e» 

If these are mere words on a scap of 
paper, then let us ignore the United Nations 
in this crisis. But if these are principles 
upon which the free nations of the civilized 
world agree, then the issues in Indochina 
should be put on the table. 

The people of these states have the right 
to be informed of the issues. They have 
the right to determine their own destiny. It 
is the function, indeed, it is the duty of the 
United Nations to see that the principles and 
the purposes of the Charter are not frittered 
away because nations put expediency above 
principle. 

Some people are afraid to put Indochina 
before the U. N. because it may weaken the 
organization, What a concept. We don't 
keep our muscles strong by not using them. 
The U. N. will wither and die if we don’t 
give It a chance to meet the kind of prob- 
lems it was created to handle. 

Still other critics are fearful that the Se- 
curity Council might once again be ham- 
strung by the Soviet veto and the Indo- 
china question bogged down by Inaction. 

My answer to that criticism is this: The 
General Assembly is now geared to take 
speedy action whenever the Security Council 
finde it impossible to move. The Assembly 
can convene in 24 hours and is empowered to 
handle threats to the peace in an effective 
manner, 

There is one thing that can be done In a 
relatively short time. The United Nations 
can—and should—send a Peace Observation 
Commission to Indochina to make sure that 
the boundary lines of countries like Thai- 
land, Laos, and Cambodia are not violated 
by hostile armies. The Commission, if it is 
to be effective, should be made up of im- 
partial nations, honest in their desire to 
support the principles for which the U. N. 
stands, 

The presence of such a U. N. Commis- 
sion in Korea was of inestimable value in 
establishing the factual basis for U. N. action 
against aggression there. It might prove 
just as valuable in Indochina. 

Let it not be said that the United States 
ever participated in bypassing any agency 
which has the potentiality, if not the cer- 
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tainty, of providing collective assurances for 
the securing and main of peace. 

But we ought not to put all our eggs in 
one basket. While we press ahead for United 
Nations action in Indochina, we ought to 
exert every effort to secure something in the 
nature of a NATO pact for the Pacific area. 

For several years I have urged the con- 
clusion of such a pact designed to protect 
the independence and integrity of states in 
that area. But we can't defend people 
against communism unless they are willing 
to defend themselves. Fortunately, a num- 
ber of Far Eastern countries, who have seen 
with growing alarm the aggressive designs 
of communism, now realize that they can 
create a bulwark of strength only by acting 
together, 

History shows us that force begets counter- 
force. The fall of Dien Bien Phu, viewed 
as a tragedy now, may well make Asia much 
more aware of the danger of Communist 
attack. In my opinion the time may come 
when the aggressive tactics of communism 
may compel the great majority of states in 
the United Nations to demand that it be 
organized into an anti-Soviet coalition to 
preserve the free world. 

The press reported only last week that 
India warned Russia that further territorial 
expansion in southeast Asia would mean a 
loss of friendship for Russia among the in- 
dependent south Asian countries. The neu- 
tralism of India—and of other countries 
there—may well give way to a militant de- 
fense of South Asia as the Communist 
leaders, greedy for power, continue to over- 
play their hand. 

But we must not rely solely on the truth 
that the free must stand together to protect 
freedom. There is another truth that must 
guide our conduct. 

BIPARTISANSHIP - 

This is the second of the great truths 
which are to be found in our history. We 
must hold fast to the principle of bipartisan- 
ship in the conduct of our foreign affairs in 
order to guarantee that unity which Is so es- 
sential here at home. 

Nothing would please the Communists 
more than to see our own country split into 
partisan factions quarrelling and bickering 
over momentous problems that vitally af- 
fect our national security. 

Nothing would endanger the Republic more 
than to have Republicans and Democrats at 
each other's throats during the coming cam- 
paign making political capital of our foreign 
policy. 

This is no time to level charges and 
countercharges. It is time for the 2. great 
parties to join hands and work in full har- 
mony for the development of the kind of 
world in which you and your children can 
live without the constant menace of total 
destruction hanging over you. 


THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 


Third. We must hold fast to the ideals of 
democracy as the dynamic force in the world 
that can successfully meet the challenge of 
international communism, We must re- 
affirm that the truths enunciated in our 
Declaration of Independence hold true for 
people everywhere, and not just Americans, 
We can never again be Indifferent to the loss 
of human freedom anywhere on this globe. 
Indeed, we can quite appropriately take for 
our text in this 20th century, the words of 
John Donne, written nearly 400 years ago: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main; if a clod be washed away by 
the sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a 
promontory were, as well as if a manor of 
thy friends or of thine own were; any man's 
death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind.” 

The story is told of the minister who came 
upon a group of laborers building a cathe- 
dral. He asked one man what he was doing. 
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The man replied that he was earning $14 a 
day. A second man was asked the same 
question. “I am laying bricks,” he replied. 
The third laborer looked up from his work 
and said, “I am helping build a great 
cathedral.” 

Given our position of world leadership we 
in the United States must never lose sight 
of our great objective. We must join to- 
gether to help build a foreign policy that 
will enshrine freedom for man in a world at 
peace. We can build such a foreign policy, 
stone by stone, idea by idea, if the men and 
women who contribute to the strength of this 
Nation know and understand what we do. 

But the sands of time are running out, 
If we are to meet the challenge of our gener- 
ation we must act with courage and vigor 
and determination. These are qualities 
which freemen demonstrate when they are 
faced with a great crisis. 


1776—Primer for Americans—1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. At least 
once a year Americans should review 
their rights, duties, responsibilities, and 
privileges as citizens of this great coun- 
try and what day could be more fitting 
for this review than July Fourth, the 
day on which we commemorate the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. 

The following primer was conceived 
and developed by Sigurd S. Larmon, 
president of Young & Rubicam, Inc., and 
his associate, Thomas W. Lapham, and 
appeared in the July 4, 1954, edition of 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 

I believe it to be must reading for all 
Americans: 7 

You live in the United States of America. 
You are an American. 

Real Americans like their country. They 
are proud of it. They think it is a good 
place to live in. And they want to keep it 
good—to keep it getting better all the time. 

Why is America the way it is? What 
makes it a good place to live. The answer 
is simply this: 

Throughout our history most Americans 
have believed that every person has certain 
rights and duties and responsibilities. 

Americans have believed that there are 
certain things that people should do, and 
other things they should not do. 

They have also believed in certain things 
that people are, and are not. 

These things that people believe are called 
principles. This text is an attempt to state 
the principles of America in simple, primer 
fashion so that you can understand them, 
learn them, and remember them. 

This is important. It was because earlier 
Americans believed in these principles and 
guided their lives by them, that America has 
grown to be the good place it is. 

If all of us learn and remember these prin- 
clples—if we also guide our lives by them 
then we can help to keep America growing 
better, and better, and better. 

And if we follow these principles of Amer- 
ica, we can help to make the world a better 
place to live in, too. 

The principles of America are these: 

1. Each person is of importance and value 
as an individual. 

This is the cornerstone, the foundation of 
all our other belicfs in a person's right to 
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šive his own life, to speak for himself, to 
choose and change his lenders. 

From it comes our hatred of those “isms” 
under which the individual has no value or 
importance as a person, but is only one of 
many unimportant people who bave to live 
the way their leaders tell them to. 

Coming directly from that first principle 
are two other principles that are also part 
of the foundatſon of Americanism: 

2. We believe that all men should enjoy 
Personal freedorn. 

3. We believe that all men are created 
equal. 

It is worth noting that the Declaration of 
Independence expressed the belief that “all 
men are created equal.” It did not state or 
imply a belief that men develop equally or 
bave equal ability, or that they should ever 
be forced to an exact equality of thought, 
Speech, or material possessions, 

That would be equality without freedom. 
Americans have always believed the two 
should go together. 

From the days of the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence and the writing of the Constitu- 
tion, Americans have known tht even though 
life, liberty, and other inalienable rights are 
Eranted to man by his Creator, they require 
some protection by man himself, 

So in our Constitution and in other laws 
of our land there are set down principles to 
protect the rights and freedom and equality 
of individuals. And these principles play an 
important part in keeping America a good 
Place in which to live. 

4. The right to freedom of speech. This 
includes freedom of the press, of radio, of 
motion pictures, of every means by which 
man may express his thoughts on any 
subject. 

5. The right to freedom of assembly. As 
Wwe believe in the right of individual action, 
50 we believe that individuals should be free 
to act together for the benefit of all. This 
is democracy. 

6. The right to freedom of worship. Not 
Only is the individual free to worship as he 
will, but religions themselves are free and 
equal. regardless of their size or their beliefs. 

7. The right to security of person and 
Property. Not just one, but three amend- 
ments to the Constitution (4th, 5th, and 
14th) protect against Hegal search and 
Seizure, or loss of life, liberty, or property, 
without “due process of law.” 

8. The right to equal protection before 
the law. As individuals are equally im- 
portant, so laws must apply equally to all, 
without special privileges for any particu- 
lar individuals or groups. 

9. The right to freedom from slavery. 
This includes “the right to quit," for no 
individual may be forced to work for 
another, 

10. The right to petition the Govern- 
ment. The legally guaranteed right of the 
individual to “petition the Government for 
redress of grievances” is evidence of the 
American belief that government is the ser- 
vant, not the master, of the people. 

11. The right to vote for people of your 
choice. This is the individual's most potent 
Weapon in the protection of his rights and 
Ireedoms * * a weapon that to be effective 
must be constantly and wisely used. 

The principles of America hold that every 
man has 

12. The right to a good education. 

13. The right to live where he pleases. 

14. The right to work where he wants to. 

15. The right to join and belong to an 
organization, 

16. The right to own property, 

17. The right to start his own business. 

18. The right to manage his own affairs. 

19. The right to make a profit or to fail, 
depending on his own ability. 

There are other, similar rights of indi- 
vidual action which are principles of 
America, but all of these individual rights 
may be combined in these two broad 
Principles, * 
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20. Every man is entitled to freedom and 
equality of opportunity. 

21. Every man may earn his living when, 
where, and how he wants to. 

There are also limiting principles. Prin- 
ciples of individual freedom sometimes clash 
with those of individual equality. Therefore 
our rights as individuals must be Imited, and 
those Hmitatons are themselves principles. 

22. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with the equal rights of other indi- 
viduals. Your right to swing your arms stops 
where the other fellow's nose starts. 

23. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with the welfare of the people as a 
whole. Freedom of speech does not give the 
individual the right to shout fire in a 
crowded theater. 

24. Every individual owes obedience to the 
laws under which he lives. The individual 
has the right to talk against a law, to work 
and vote to change that law, but not to dis- 
obey that law. 

Principles that are patterns of behavior: 
Many of our principles of individual free- 
dom and equality are guaranteed to us by 
law. 

But we have other beliefs, other general 
rules of action and conduct that have grown 
to the status of principles. They have stood 
the test of time. They have worked. They 
have become a basic part of the way we live 
and of the way we look at things. 

These principles, too, are foundations of 
Americanism, They are as true, if not more 
true, today than they were in 1850 or 1750. 

If America stays free, they will still hold 
true in 2050. 

25. Every man shall be judged by his own 
record. A man's family background, his race, 
or his religion, is not as important as what 
that man himself can do, for Americans be- 
lieve a man must stand on his own feet. 

26. Every man is free to achieve as much 
as he can, We believe that where any boy 
may become President, where any man may 
achieve greatness, there is the greatest in- 
centive for every man to do his best. 

27. To achieve anything, a man should be 
willing to work. Americans have always 
known that you don't get something for 
nothing, that to get anything takes a willing- 
ness to work and to work hard. 

28. Achievement also depends upon the 
ability to do a good job. Add to “willingness 
to work” the ability to produce results and 
the combination is the basis for most indi- 
vidual achievement in our country, 

29. Every man has the right to a fair 
share of the results of his work and his abil- 
ity. Because of this belief, America has not 
only produced more goods, but they have 
been more fairly and more widely shared by 
more people than in any other country. 

30. Security is the ability of a man to 
provide for himself, The only true security 
for any individual is the opportunity, the 
ability, and the determination to work and 
plan and save for his own present and future. 
Self-reliance is vital to individual inde- 
pendence and personal freedom. No man 
can be “proud and free” who depends on 
others for his security. 

31. When an individual cannot provide his 
own security, the responsibility should be 
assumed by others. We believe that no one 
should starve, or be without adequate cloth- 
ing and shelter, so those who have more than 
their basic needs share the responsibility of 
providing the essentials of security for those 
who need help. 

32. Every individual must deal fairly with 
other individuals. Honesty, fairness, and 
personal integrity are virtues that help free 
and independent individuals get along with 
each other without losing their independ- 
ence. 

33, Fair and free competition is a good 
thing. Americans have always believed that 
competition among individuals or groups 
encourages greater effort which in turn bring 
greater benefits to all. 
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84. Cooperation among individuals is vi- 
talliy important. President Eisenhower has 
said: “The freedom to compete vigorously 
accompanied by a readiness to cooperate 
wholeheartedly for the performance of com- 
munity and national functions, together 
make our system the most productive on 
earth.” p 

Principles of individual responsibility: 
Frecdom for individuals carries with it an 
equal responsibility to use that freedom 
wisely. Therefore, if we wish to remain free, 
we must faithfully fulfill our responsibilities 
as freemen. 

35. The individual is responsible for him- 
self and his family. He must protect them 
and provide for their present and future 
well-being. 

36. The individual has responsibilities to 
the groups of which he Is a part, He must 
give of his best to his community, his 
church, his employer, his union, and to every 
group in which individuals cooperate for 
their mutual benefit, 

37. The individual has responsibilities to 
his country. He must be an active citizen, 
interesting himself in local, State and Na- 
tional Government, voting wisely, thinking 
and speaking and acting to preserve and 
strengthen freedom, equality, and opportu- 
nity for every individual. 

38. The individual has responsibilities to 
the world. Man's horizons have expanded. 
What happens in the world affects him, and 
his actions can affect the world. Today, 
therefore, each man has a responsibility to 
act and to encourage his country to act, so 
that freedom and cooperation will be en- 
couraged among the people and the nations 
of the world. 

Most of us are still confident of ourselves 
and of our country. We do not claim 
fection. But we have faith in our ability to 
move forward, to improve, to grow, to pro- 
vide more and more individuals with more 
and more of everything they want and need 
in life. 

If we, the people of the United States, 
want to have more material benefits, we 
must believe in and follow these two prin- 
ciples. 

39. The only way we can have more is to 
produce more; and 

40. As we produce more, we must make it 
possible for more and more people to enjoy 
that which we produce. If we, the people of 
the United States, want to have a better life, 
spiritually as well as materially— 

41. We must stand firmly for our beliefs, 
our rights, our principles. Walt Whitman, 
who once was editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
writing nearly 100 years ago, put it this way: 

“There is no week, nor day, nor hour when 
tyranny may not enter upon this country if 
the people lose their supreme confidence in 
themselves.“ 

There are those who would chip away our 
confidence so that their special brand of 
tyranny might creep into America. They 
must not succeed. So let us ask of every 
plan, or act, or idea: “Is it with or against 
the principles of America?” 


Ambassador John E. Peurifoy—The Man 
Who Beat the Reds in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recor, I include the following 
article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of July 11, 1954: 
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Ammassapor Joun E. Pevrrror—Tse Man 
Wo Bear THE REDS IN GUATEMALA 


(By Donald Grant) 


Historians will be quarreling over the 
details 20 years from now, but as of today 
it would appear that what certainly was the 
most nearly bloodless—if not the first—roll- 
back of communism in history may be 
credited to a Democrat who was once charged 
by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy with cover- 
ing up on communism in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The name is John Emil Peurlfoy. Up and 
down the narrow, mountainous and troubled 
land of Central America he is known as 
plain Jack Peurifoy. 

Almost incidentally he happens to be the 
United States Ambassador to Guatemala. 

Since the job of rolling back communism 
in the world is only barely begun, and since 
Jack Peurifoy almost certainly will be play- 
ing a prominent part in this titanic task in 
the future, a close look at the man may be 
in order. The present report is based on 
three first-hand op ities to observe 
Jack Peurifoy in action—the day he arrived 
in Guatemala City, last October; just before 
the Caracas Inter-American conference, last 
February, and during the revolutions in 
Guatemala and the subsequent peace nego- 
tiations in San Salvador, in recent days. 
Peurifoy’s earlier career also has been 
studied. 

The first step in sizing up Jack Peurifoy 
is to discard all previous notions of what an 
ambassador is like. 

Think rather of a barrel-chested man of 
medium height with black hair graying 
around the temples, but looking much 
younger than his 46 years. Think of this 
man dressed in a hounds-tooth sports jacket 
and slacks, wearing an incredibly gaudy 
necktie, and a bright green velour hat. 
Remember that when his jacket is parted a 
shoulder holster and an automatic pistol is 
seen bulging from his armpit. 

Then put him in the setting of Guatemala 
City; bombings and blackout. Blackout 
consists of a Communist henchman pulling 
the main switch at the powerplant. Then 
when any candlelight shows at a window or 
a figure moves on the street a Communist 
“people's army“ guard shoots first and never 
gets around to asking questions. Intermit- 
tent gunfire is heard all night, and the angry 
whine of bullets ricocheting in the streets. 

The night after I arrived in Guatemala 
City I was caught in the blackout alone with 
Jack Peurifoy in his office in the United 
States Embassy. We talked in the dark for 
maybe 20 minutes. Then Peurifoy grew 
restless. 

“To hell with the blackout,” he sald. “I 
want a drink.“ 

The two of us alone groped our way out 
of the Embassy, barking our shins on chairs, 
bumping into tables. Outside, the streets 
were deserted save for distant skulking 
figures, and quiet except for the occasional 
rip of a submachine gun. ; 

Only taking the precaution to unbutton 
his jacket so his pistol would be handy, 
Peurifoy walked boldly the half block to 
the American Club. It was locked and ap- 
peared deserted, but he pounded on the 
door until it was opened. 

Dosing: Peurifoy got his drink, and s sand- 
ich, 

Ambassador Peurifoy is a man of unlimited 
courage, a cool head, a clear understanding 
of the realities and the subtleties of power 
and the inborn instincts of a master poli- 
tician in handling people and delicate situ- 
ations. 

He understands that in managing the af- 
fairs of men there are only two tools avalla- 
ble—force and persuasion. He is not afraid 
to face squarely the moral dilemma pre- 
sented to democratic men in this second 
half of the 20th century: Should we refrain 
from all force to stop communism, or should 
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we be willing to use force, an evil in Itself, 
to prevent the greater evil of Communist 
world domination? 

By using a maximum of persuasion, Peurl- 
foy believes a minimum of force may do 
the job. But he is willing to use force 
when needful, accepting the lesser of the 
evils. 

He believes we may do this and retain 
our integrity provided we acknowledge 
frankly to ourselves what we are doing, and 
provided we keep clearly in mind the ends 
we serve: the welfare of individual human 
beings all over the world. 

When Peurifoy’s secretary came to work 
for him at the State Department, where 
Jack Peurifcy had just been named Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, back in 1947, she 
had occasion to find out whose side her 
boss was on the very first day. The tele- 
phone rang, and the voice of a poorly edu- 
cated Negro asked to talk to Secretary Peuri- 
foy. 

Miss Frances P. Burton, who is still Peurl- 

foy's secretary, wasn't sure what to do. She 
went into the inner ofice and asked her 
Doss. 
“We might as well get this straight at 
the outset,” Jack Peurifoy told her. “The 
big guys can take care of themselves. I’m 
for the little guys. Put this man on my 
phone.” 

Jack Peurifoy has been a little guy most 
of his life. He grew up in Waterboro, S. C., 
then a town of about 1,800 population, a 
sleepy southern village with live oak trees 
hung with Spanish moss, frame houses, dusty 
streets. “Sonny Boy” Peurifoy was the or- 
phan kid who grew up somehow, first in one 
house and then another, His family had 
been prominent—Norman English, Colonial 
American—but his mother had died when he 
was 6 years old, his father before he was 13, 
after a long illness: Tuberculosis. 

“Sonny Boy” started reading the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD every day at the age of 12 and 
his ambition was to be a lawyer and run for 
Congress, but he had to cut his coat to fit 
the cloth. There wasn't any money for a 
legal education, The best he could 
Was an appointment to West Point—political 
pull—and he stuck that out for 2 years, only 
to be invalidated out with pneumonia and a 
lung spot, 

There followed a series of whatever jobs he 
could pick up. He was a stock clerk in Kan- 
sas City, an assistant cashier in a Child's 
restaurant in New York, and several other 
things, none of them likely to lead to a 
diplomatic post. 

There was a depression on and Jack Peurl- 
foy was in it. After Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was elected, Peurifoy went to Washington to 
try his political pull again. He succeeded in 
getting a job operating an elevator in the 
Senate Office Building. Odd times he shoy- 
eled snow off the sidewalks in Georgetown. 

Nights he attended classes at George 
Washington and American Universities in 
Washington. He had his eye on the State 
Department, for reasons that even now he 
can't quite explain, He just wanted to be 
a diplomat. 

By 1936 he found a job tn the 
Department, met a pretty little blue-eyed 
Government girl named Betty Jane Cox, at a 
cocktail party, and married her. Then his 
job was abolished. Jack and Mary Jane 
Peurifoy both got jobs in a Washington de- 
partment store. 

As he looks back on his career the turning 
point seems to be October 1, 1938, when 
Jack Peurifoy finally landed a job in the 
State Department—as a $2,000-a-year clerk. 
Eight years later he was Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

You don't go up that fast without making 
enemies, Jack Peurifoy has his full quota. 
He tries hard to conceal the cocky confi- 
dence that comes so naturally to him, but 
doesn't always succeed in doing so. Further- 
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more, President Truman once gave him the 
job of “desnobbing the State Department.” 
That meant pulling the old school ties off the 
collars of the blueblooded Foreign Service. 

“What a pity,” said one of the Foreign 
Service officers after an interview with Peuri- 
foy, “that the elevator boy from the Senate 
Office Building is now running the State 
Department.” 

Jack Peurifoy has never, in fact, run the 
State Department, though this is a detail the 
future may well take care of. Meanwhile, 
he organized the setup for the San Francisco 
Conference and made a few friends. Among 
them was Earl Warren, now Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, whose first 
official act was to swear in Jack Peurifoy as 
Ambassador to Guatemala. 

Before that came Greece. “Butcher of 
Greece,” was the official Communist title 
awarded Peurlfoy on his arrival in Guate- 
mala City, In fact, the shooting was over 
and the Greek Communist guerrillas on the 
run when Peurlfoy arrived as Ambassador 
at Athens In 1950. All he did was to stop an 
intramural warfare between various United 
States agencies in Greece and reorganize the 
Greek Government to exclude Communist 
influence. 

È At the menona of the United States Am- 
assador in Guatemala City a large paint: 

of John E. Peurifoy hangs over the N 

On one wall is a photograph of His Holiness, 

Pope Pius XII, appropriately inscribed to 

Protestant Jack Peurifoy, of South Carolina. 

On a small table are inscribed photographs 
of a member of the Greek royal family and 
Field Marshal Alexander Papagos, Prime Min- 
ister of Greece. The member of the royal 
family was not uninvolved in the fact that 
Papagos became Prime Minister, and it is an 
open secret that Jack Peurlfoy was in Athens 
at that moment. As he looks at the two 
framed photographs he cannot avold a nos- 
talgic smile. 

Mrs. Peurifoy's picture Is not in sight, but 
she is—a pretty little girl from Little Rock, 
Ark., still, though 42 years old. Somewhere 
around is their son, Daniel Byrd Peurifoy, 
8 years old, skipping barefoot over the tile 
floors of the Embassy residence. Another 
son, John Clinton Peurifoy, 13 Is with grand- 
parents in Tulsa, Okla. 

Lately Jack Peurifoy has taken up golf. 
His favorite dinner is fried chicken and Tice, 
and he tends to eat too much for his figure, 
though the crises In Guatemala City helped 
that; he lost 23 pounds, 

At Embassy staff meetings Peurtfoy likes 
to have people speak up when they disagree 
with him, though he doesn’t necessarily 
change his mind. He knows what he wants 
and usually gets it. 

When the revolutions were over in Guate- 
mala City, and a non-Communist govern- 
ment fairly safely installed in the palace, 
Jack Peurifoy got what he wanted: a per- 
sonal telephone call of congratulations from 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

How the Job was done in Guatemala has 
been described by this writer in some de- 
tall. It was a combination of force and 
diplomacy—and a leaf or two out of a few 
dusty old books, including the Prince, by 
Niccolo Machiavelli and the Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence: Lawrence of 
Arabia. 

When Jack Peurifoy arrived last October 
he was under instructions to figure out how 
to break the power of communism in Guate- 
mala. Some 6 weeks later he had a plan 
all drawn up and sent it to Under Secretary 
of State Walter Bedell Smith, who in turn 
took It to President Eisenhower in the White 
House. 

That report recorded. among other things. 
Peuritfoy's conviction that former President 
Arbenz, of Guatemala, was a Communist— 
that the government was not only a Com- 
munist-influenced government but was a 
completely Communist-dominated Govern- 
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ment. That conviction, it can now be re- 
vealed, was based in part on a personal ad- 
mission by Arbenz to Peurifoy that he, Ar- 
benz. was a Communist, and on the inter- 
ception of correspondence verifying that 
admission. Arbenz had a Communist code 
number—No, 44. 

What happened in Washington after Pres- 
ident Eisenhower read Peurifoy’s report this 
writer is in no position to know. In Guate- 
mala, however, the wheels began to turn, 
visibly. 

“Washington gave me everything I 
wanted.“ was Peurlfoy’s comment, and he is 
grateful. 

A great many people were involved before 
the power of communism in Guatemala 
finally was broken, of course, including a 
man named Carlos Castillo Armas, leader of 
the rebel forces invading from Honduras. 
At the decisive moments, however, it was the 
personality of Jack Peurifoy which was dom- 
mant. 

“It is my rule,“ says Jack Peurlfoy. “to 
speak firmly and frankly and in simple lan- 
Buage—and never give up.” 

Three times in Guatemala City, during the 
crisis, Jack Peurifoy saw his whole plan col- 
lapse, Everyone was exhausted, from ten- 
sion and lack of sleep. Three times Peurifoy 
picked up the pieces, forgot sleep and didn't 
give up. 

The first time was when Arbenz fell—but 
Col. Carlos Enrique Diaz announced he would 
Carry on for Arbenz. 

“O. K.," said Peurifoy, pounding the table 
with his big fist. “Now Ill have to crack 
down on that s. o. b.“ 

The second time was when the Diaz junta 
cooperated with the Communist attempt to 
establish a guerrilla warfare headquarters in 
One of the Guatemalan provinces, and had to 
be replaced with a new junta. This writer 
Was not present at that moment, but later 
Peurifoy's wife said all she knew was that 
“Jack seemed to be getting ready for a trip 
through the mountains. He didn’t tell me 
what he was up to, and I didn’t ask.” 

Peurifoy refused to explain. “As it turned 
out,” he said, only, “what I might have had 
to do wasn't necessary.” 

It wasn't necessary because the new Junta 
Was formed when a group of young Guate- 
malan officers took matters in their own 
hands and ousted the old junta while 
Peurifoy literally stood in the middle, be- 
tween their opposed submachine guns. 

The third time the Peurifoy plan collapsed 
Was when the genuinely anti-Communist 
junta attempted to negotiate in San Salvador 
with Castillo Armas, and negotiations broke 
down on Castillo’s demands for all power. 

President Oscar Osorio of El Salvador pre- 
vented Castillo’s return to the front to re- 
sume the war until Peurifoy could fly to San 
Salvador. 

“President Osorio,” says Peurifoy, “played 
& major role in bringing about agreement.” 
: Col. Vernon Martin, United States attaché 

at the Embassy in Guatemala, who was pres- 
ent, has a slightly different version: “It was 
the force of one man's personality that got 
the job done—and that man's name is Jack 
Peurifoy.“ 

Which returns us to the matter of force— 
and persuasion. Whatever the final total of 
dead and wounded in the battle for Guate- 
mala, it was the smallest fraction of the cost 
if Guatemala had been allowed to drift into 
&nother Korea or Indochina. The power of 
communism was broken with a minimum of 
human suffering. 

It is true, of course, that behind Jack 
Peurlfoy’s persuasive voice stood the power 
ot the United States—the greatest single ag- 
gregate of power in the world. That that 
physical power was so little used is a measure 
of Jack Peurifoy’s power of persuasion; 
diplomacy, no matter how unorthodox, was 
indeed a substitute for force in Guatemala. 

Back in 1950, Jack Peurifoy was in charge 
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of State Department when Sen- 
ator McCarTuy, at Wheeling, W. Va., accused 
the Department of harboring 205 Commu- 
nists. Peurlfoy sent McCarruy a wire chal- 
lenging him to name the Communists. In- 
stead of replying, McCarTuy started a series 
of attacks on Peurifoy—directly and indi- 
rectly attempting to discredit him with siur- 
ring phrases. 

If Senator McCarruy had succeeded, 
Peurifoy’s skill in the fight against commu- 
nism would not have been available in 1954. 
And even with that consummate skill the 
victory in Guatemala was by the narrowest 
of margins. 

Not only were United States forces in the 
vicinity alerted, but Peurifoy had the very 
tough decision to make—minute by min- 
ute—whether to call for them, and for the 
evacuation of American women and children 
from Guatemala, should the use of really 
formidable force against the Communist gov- 
ernment there be necessary. An airlift for 
this purpose was kept in readiness in Panama 
all during the crisis. 

You can call it a gamble, If you like, but 
Jack Peurifoy won, and the free world won 
the first battle against communism in 
Guatemala. Not the last battle. That, as 
Washington correspondent Marquis W. 
Childs points out in an adjoining column, is 
a battle for the well-being and ultimately 
for the minds of men in all Latin America 
and elsewhere in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 


A Step in the Right Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article which 
appeared in the June 29, 1954, issue of 
the American Banker: 

A STEP ÍN THE RIGHT Dmecrion 

The coming narrowing of the percentage 
spread between central Reserve city and 
Reserve city banks’ required reserve ratios 
is a change in what New York City bankers 
seem to have decided is the right direction. 
But patently they were hoping for a still 
better break, for the new schedule of re- 
quired reserves still puts them at a disad- 
vantage of 2 percentage points behind the 
Reserve city banks. 

The Reserve Board's schedule of reductions 
in the reserve requirements of member banks 
will drop the New York and Chicago “central 
Reserve city” banks’ ratios to be sterilized 
from 22 to 20 percent on demand deposits, 
while the Reserve city banks’ required re- 
serve percentages are cut from 19 to 18 
percent. 

For that I- percent narrowing of the gap, 
shareholders—and depositors, for that mat- 
ter—in New York banks can be duly thank- 
ful, we suppose. It will desterilize about 
$425 million of the now idle funds of the 
New York banks and permit them to be con- 
verted into earning asscts. 

We mentioned depositors in this connec- 
tion because about a month ago at their 
convention, New York bankers seriously dis- 
cussed resort to higher service charges as a 
solution to the problem of increasing ex- 
penses of operation and still depressed net 
earnings. If banks can get more of their 
depositors’ funds into income~-producing as- 
sets, the pressure for hiking service charges 
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on depositors will be lessened. It isa strange 
commentary on our banking system that 22 
percent of a depositor’s checking-account 
balance has to be kept idle and unproductive 
for both the bank and him because, in ulti- 
mate fact, the Federal Reserve authorities 
bought too much United States Government 
paper in supporting the markets for Treas- 
ury securities, and have had to freeze up 
the excess dollars in so-called reserves depos- 
ited by their member banks. But the vyol- 
ume of banking activity, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance assessments, and other op- 
erating costs entailed by overswollen deposit 
funds cannot be kept from inflating mem- 
ber banks’ operating costs. 

Some small recognition of this aspect of 
the member banks’ problem may be involved 
in the recent reserve requirement percent- 
age reductions, and the narrowing of the 
differential between the New York-Chicago 
banks’ burden of idle funds as central Re- 
serve city banks, and the lesser burden 
which banks in the 50 Reserve cities must 
tote. However, the inequity is still there, 
although lessened in degree in that 20 per- 
cent less 18 percent leaves only 2 percentage 
points. Two percentage points, however, 
represent 10 percent more idle funds in the 
central Reserve city banks’ reserves than is 
required from the Reserve city banks. We 
do not believe that in recent years any Fed- 
eral Reserve spokesman has tried to justify 
the heavier burden of reserves required from 
New York and Chicago banks. The law men- 
tions central Reserve city banks, and 380 
these two cities had to be it. 

The basic inequities of the reserve require- 
ment situation remain unchanged. We still 
need legislation which will put interbank 
deposits on the same reserve basis regard- 
less of geographical location, and give simi- 
lar treatment to all city banks to demand 
deposit reserves. 


Farm Kibitzing: Federal Advisers Will 
Offer Individual Farmer Master Plan for 
Living 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
apostles of freedom for the farmers, after 
about 18 months putting around have 
at last forged the chains of slavery with 
which they will shackle the farmers of 
the Nation. The “Big Boss Benson” has 
screamed loud and long about the regi- 
mentation and the control of American 
farmers. Now he is laying on the lash 
of control, the like of which we have 
never known before, By one order he 
has made himself the czar and commis- 
sar of every farm in this fair land. His 
self-made plan for dealing with diverted 
acres enables him to exercise full and 
complete control over every acre of 
American farmland on which the basic 
agricultural commodities are produced. 
If any commodity produced on a di- 
verted acre is marketed either directly 
or indirectly, the farmer will lose all 
price supports and loan benefits. 

So Benson has the farmer in bondage. 
Even if a farmer has many acres of di- 
verted land, he cannot experiment in an 
effort to establish a diversified program 
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for his farm. Just what can a farmer 

do with his diverted acres? Here is Mr. 

Benson’s answer: He can permit it to 

remain idle; he may summer fallow it; 

or he may plant it in pasture, hay, cover 
crops, or green manure. That is all the 
farmer may do with his diverted acre- 
age. And Benson is exercising this dras- 
tic contro] of American agriculture by 
an unwarranted interpretation of the in- 
tent of Congress. He has read into the 
law the authority he desires to exercise. 

To cross compliance he has added total 

acreage allotment. There is nothing in 

the law about total acreage allotment. 

There is nothing in the law about cross 

compliance. Again I repeat; Benson is 

bouncing farmers into bankruptcy. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to a very 
interesting article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal, on page 1, on July 
9, 1954, which follows: 

Farm Kustrzinc: FEDERAL Apvisrrs WILL 
OFFER INDIVIDUAL FARMER MASTER PLAN FOR 
Livinc—THeEy WILL Cover FERTILIZER USE, 
Pest KILLING, BOOEKEEPING, EvEN RAISING 
CHILDREN—ONE Atm: CURB OVERPLANTING 

(By Lester Tanzer) 

Wasnincton.—Federal farm boss Benson 
has whipped up a new kind of Federal aid 
Program for farmers. The key ingredient is 
not taxpayers’ dollars but advice—on every 
subject from irrigation to raising children. 

The Republican Secretary of Agriculture 
thinks mechanical contraptions, soil conser- 
vation, insecticides, Federal price supports 
and planting restrictions have overly com- 
plicated rural living. What the modern-day 
farmer needs, he figures, is a complete mas- 
ter plan, worked out down to the last detail 
for each farmer with the help of a Govern- 
ment agent dispatched to his doorstep. 

SPREADING THE GOSPEL 

Sometime this summer Mr. Benson will 
pass the word for hundreds of Agriculture 
Department agents to set out in scattered 
parts of the country, spreading the gospel of 
planned farming. Precise details have not 
been worked out. But the outlines of the 
scheme—billed as a dynamic new program 
are contained in a confidential document 
currently circulating in upper echelons of 
the Agriculture Department. Officials say 
the idea is this: 

A Government man will call on farmers at 
their homes, and offer to work out a care- 
fully planned system of farming for the en- 
tire farm unit. The whole idea is voluntary: 
if farmers accept, they will start, with the 
help of the Government agent, to make a 
complete inventory of their resources—land, 
money, and manpower. 

They will consider, too, all the off-farm 
influences, such as national price support 
programs, the economic outlook in the 
United States and abroad, export trends. 
‘Then they will make up a plan, setting goals 
not only for farm output but also for family 
satisfactions. 

REDECORATING ANSWERS 

The plan will aim to Include answers to 
questions like these: What crops to plant 
and in what quantity; what fertilizer to 
use; how to deal with farm pests; what 
repairs to make on farm buildings or machin- 
ery, and how to raise the necessary money; 
to to keep books and pay taxes; how much 
profit a farmer should make to be able to 
afford to redecorate the front parlor or buy 
& television set or a new refrigerator. 

The aim, according to the outline drawn 
up by Mr. Benson's aides, is a plan “through 
which the farm family can coordinate the 
use of various farm and home practices to 
achieve efficient production, high net income, 
the improvement of soil productivity, and 
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better living conditions for the entire farm 
family.” 

If this sounds like more Federal meddling 
in rural affairs, the aim is professed to be 
just the opposite. Mr. Benson's real ob- 
jective is to hasten the day when farmers 
will be able to get along without so much 
Federal price-support aid and without strin- 
gent planting curbs. He favors a gradual 
trimming of price-support Jevels and in- 
creasingly tighter planting controls until 
record farm gluts have begun to ehrink. 
Meantime, the idea is that if farmers do 
their planning with a Government expert 
looking over their shoulder they'll be less 
likely to overplant crops already in abun- 
dance. 

This basic aim, officials argue, requires 
broader planning than it implies. Thus an 
agent might advise a farmer to shift land 
from barley to tomatoes if he wants to 
make enough money to buy the freezer his 
wife is pleading for. Raising tomatoes, the 
agent might add, might mean making Junior 
work on the farm in the summer instead of 
taking a job in town. 

Going a bit further, some of the new 
agents will be women, who are expected to 
give tips on latest developments in child 
psychology. They'll also encourage partici- 
pation in 4-H Club activities. 

A MODEST START 

The program will begin on a modest scale. 
To finance it for the fiscal year that started 
last week, Mr. Benson wrung an extra $8.3 
million from Congress in appropriations for 
the Agricuitural Extension Service, a farmer- 
education program run jointly by the Fed- 
eral Government and State farm agencies. 
Working through the extension setup, Mr. 
Benson will use the extra money to hire 
1,000 new county agents and about two 
dozen Washington policymakers to push the 
planned-farming scheme. 

With this task force, Mr. Benson guesses 
he'll reach only a fraction of the farming 
population. But if the plan is successful, 
he’s prepared to ask Congress next year for 
more money to expand his efforts. Also, the 
1,000 new agents will be busy indoctrinating 
the 12,500 county agents now on the Federal- 
State payroll so that they, too, can push 
“farm planning.” 

The new agents will be divided up among 
tles“ with enough agents to reach every 
the States. It will be up to each State to 
decide how they'll be used. Some States may 
decide to blanket a couple of “pilot coun- 
farmer that's interested in farm planning. 
Others may decide to distribute a few “farm 
pian” salesmen in each county to work with 
a handful of farmers. 

PAMPHLETS, RADIO, TV 

Dispensing advice to farmers is not, of 
course, a new chore for the Agriculture De- 
partment. The Extension Service uses pam- 
phiets, radio, and television, and group 
meetings to bring to rural folk all kinds of 


information on farm matters, most of it > 


gathered by Agriculture Department re- 
searchers and experts at land-grant colleges 
throughout the country. This service is paid 
for partly by the Federal Government, partly 
by the States, and partly by counties. 

The trouble with all this, as Mr. Benson 
sees it, is that it’s too indirect and imper- 
sonal. He argues, too, that the present set- 
up covers only special topics, without at- 
tempting to wrap up all the problems of 
running a farm into one neat package. 
That's the aim of the new program for com- 
plete farm and home development,” as it's 
referred to in the policy document now mak- 
ing the rounds of Agriculture Department 
offices. 

‘The Department plans to go right on for a 
while “educating” farmers through mass 
media like radio and group discussions. But 
after a year or so, the idea is to shift toward 
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ever-greater emphasis on the personal ap- 
proach now about to begin. 
FAMILY FARM THE TARGET 

The Department's new program is designed 
primarily for family farms, those on which 
the family does the major share of work. 
Family farms make up the big majority of 
the 5.5 million farms in the country and turn 
out over 70 percent of all the agricultural 
goods sold. The outline of the new program 
notes: 

“On a family farm, the farm business and 
the home are inseparable. Decisions made 
on the farm must consider both the effect on. 
the farm operations and on the farm family. 
This is not true for most other types of 
business. It is for this reason that the 
farmer and his family must plan together.” 

Mr. Benson's aides are sure their scheme 
will work. It’s been tried experimentally in 
a couple of States with success. A study 
made in Vermont, according to the Depart- 
ment, showed the income of a dozen farms 
with intensive Government planning aid was 
triple that of 12 farms that operated without 
master plans, 

Will farmers accept Mr. Benson's offer? 
The Department expects a heap of resistance 
from individual farmers. One farm expert 
claims the people who have usually gone in 
for Federal help in a big way are those who 
have been most amenable to Government 
suggestions. It's the more conservative rural 
citizens the Department hopes to reach with 
its new project. 

Mr. Benson isn't inclined to force any 
scheme down farmers’ throats, So his min- 
ions have orders to go about their business 
with some degree of sublety. The Federal 
planners offer this advice to the agents: 
“Stress in all activities the relationship of 
what is being presented to the other decisions 
and activities relating to the Individual farm 
and home situation, and the interdependence 
of each decision and action on all the others.” 


Dr. Billy Graham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, many of 
my colleagues are personally acquainted 
with Dr. Billy Graham. He is a native 
of North Carolina and makes his home 
in the beautiful mountains of my State. 
The Charlotte News of July 10, 1954, 
published a fitting editorial to Billy Gra- 
ham entitled “Able Ambassador of God 
and Country.” I ask unanimous consent 
to have this editorial printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABLE AMBASSADOR OP Gop AND COUNTRY 

Billy Graham is Charlotte's—probably the 
State's—best-known native son. In many 
parts of the world he is a symbol of America, 
of an integral part of America that many for- 
eigners had not known about before he 
achieved international stature. It is not 
that facet of this country represented by 
the tourist, the GI, or the diplomat, Rather, 
he is an embodiment of the enduring, up- 
right, God-fearing qualities that have given 
this Nation one of its greatest sources of 
strength. 

Raised in a Christian home, Billy Grabam 
has gone out from his native land to become 
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An, able and articulate ambassador for his 
God and his country, retaining the while 
his modesty and proportionate sense of 
values despite the glare of publicity. He 
has been the vehicle of a considerable spirit- 
ual awakening in Europe, and has helped to 
instill in high places in Washington, as well 
as the hinterland, a renewed awareness of 
the eternal and everlasting. 

We welcome him home, and wish him well 
as he rests before again taking up the bur- 
den he has accepted and is carrying so well. 


Statement by Allen Called Misleading 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
of July 5, 1954: 

STATEMENT BY ALLEN CALLED MIUISLEADINC— 
WEST MEMPHIAN Crres REPORTS ON FLY 
ASH— EDITORIALS ARE OPPOSED 

(By James Moore) 

West Memrnis, July 4—W. K. Ingram, 
President of the West Memphis Industrial 
Council and the Chamber of Commerce, said 
Sunday he is still concerned lest the public 
be misled by statements made recently about 
the amount of fly ash a proposed steam gen- 
erating plant here would emit. 

INTEGRITY NOT QUESTIONED 

“Maj. Thomas H. Allen, president of the 
Memphis Light, Gas and Water Division, has 
predicted that 79 tons of fly ash would fall 
on Memphis and West Memphis daily from 
the plant which would be constructed 214 
miles south of West Memphis and about 
5!, miles southwest of the Memphis Arkan- 
gas Bridge,” Mr. Ingram said. 

Mr. Ingram safd, “We are not questioning 
the integrity of Major Allen as an engineer 
but when he issued the statement that 79 
tons of dy ash would fall on the two cities 
we believe he made a mistake in his cal- 
culations. 

“Having had no experience with steam 
generating plants we consulted with city 
engineers in Birmingham and St. Louis, both 
of which use huge quantities of coal, to 
get their opinions about fly ash. We were 
told that neither city is troubled by the 
ash because of modern methods being em- 
Ployed to arrest the ash at its source. 

“To investigate further we consulted with 
the Coal Producers Committee for smoke 
abatement with offices in Cincinnati and who 
maintain laboratories for studies of smoke 
abatement. We supplied all available figures 
On the plant. 

H. B. Lemmers, chairman of the commit- 
tee, said in answer to the request: 

“I believe I can give you complete assur- 
ance that if you design the plant properly 
including the necessary auxiliaries with 
Which most modern plants are presently 
equipped your powerplant can operate in 
any area without committing a nuisance. 
As a matter of fact your plant can operate 
with such a clear stack that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for the ordinary layman to 
determine whether the plant is operating or 


SINCERE INTEREST 


“Our industry has a very sincere interest 
in this problem since we recognize that we 
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have an obligation to the community and the 
people in these communities which buy and 
use our fuel. We can therefore say because 
of our experience in this feld that equipment 
is presently available that can remove 95 to 
100 percent of the fly ash entering the stack. 
This is brought about by improved auxiliaries, 
by improved stack design as well as by cor- 
rect operation but primarily by the installa- 
tion of collectors which are extremely ef- 
ficient. 

“If, in your plant, such collection equip- 
ment and auxiliaries were installed I quastion 
whether the city of Memphis will even know 
that your plant was operating.” 

Mr. Ingram said the same figures were 
supplied to engineers of Babcock & Wilcox, 
of St. Louis, a firm that manufacturs boil- 
ers that are used in the type plant to be 
built here. 

Mr. Ingram said, “Ebasco officials, whose 
company probably will get the contract to 
build the plant, have assured us every mod- 
ern facility will be incorporated in the plant 
to prevent any abnormal flow of fly ash or 
sulfur dioxide.” 

Mr, Ingram said the Commercial Appeal 
did not print certain pertinent statements 
made by President Elsenhower last Thursday 
when the President defended his action in 
ordering the Atomic Energy Commission to 
negotiate a contract with private utility 
firms to supply power to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was not in keeping with pre- 
vious policies of the newspaper.” 

PARAGRAPHS CITED 


Mr. Ingram said an Associated Press story 
carried two paragraphs which he said were 
not in the Commercial Appeal story. 

The paragraphs read as follows: 

“Mr. Eisenhower said he had heard com- 
plaints from other States that the Govern- 
ment was taking their taxes, building up 
cheap power in the Tennessee Valley, and 
enticing their industries away. 

“Maybe,” he said, “the Government should 
be building the Missouri River or some other 
project.” 

In attacking editorials appearing in the 
Commercial Appeal recently, Mr. Ingram 
said: “We of West Memphis have no quarrel 
with the people of Memphis as we are a part 
of the greater metropolitan area of Memphis, 
but feel the citizens of the Memphis terri- 
tory have not been presented true facts. 
We feel the plant will benefit both cities in 
future industrial development and think 
most Memphians would share our view if 
properly informed. 

“An illustration of the biased attitude of 
the Commercial Appeal may be found in last 
Friday's editorials,” Mr. Ingram said. In 
adjoining paragraphs the newspaper advised 
the President to seek advice of others on 
publicly owned power but stated the advice 
of one expert (Major Allen) was all they 
needed in regard to the amount of fly ash 
and sulfur dioxide that would be emitted 
from stacks of our plant.” 

GET MORE INDUSTRIES 

Mr. Ingram continued: “It ts Interesting 
to note that the newspaper did not edito- 
Tially oppose a private plant proposal for 
Tennessee made to the AEC by Lucius Burch, 
of Memphis, and his eastern associates, and 
we are pleased to know that the AEC had 
foresight to investigate Mr. Burch's syndicate 
and turn it down because of the lack of an 
organization and for other inabilities to build 
such a plant.” 

Mr. Ingram said: “We disagree with the 
theory expressed in an editorial in Satur- 
day’s issue of the Commercial Appeal imply- 
ing that West Memphis would feel the effects 
of an exhausted $20 million payroll when the 
plant is completed. We expect to overcome 
that depression by securing additional indus- 
tries which the plant will attract.” 
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Down the Home Stretch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 x 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 7, 1954, edition of the New York 
Times is most interesting. I commend 
it to the attention of our colleagues: 

DOWN THE HOME STRETCH , 

With a month, more or less, to go, Con- 
gress still has time to complete a modest 
legislative record despite all the delays and 
digressions that this session has produced. 
The regular appropriation bills were out of 
the way by the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, which, in view of the history of the 
last few Congresses, is itself no mean 
achievement. Now the re weeks of 
the session afford an opportunity for this 
83d Congress to end its labars with a sense of 
accomplishment if not in a blaze of glory. 

The record of the present Congress is the 
record on which the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has said the Republicans must stand 
or fall in the November elections. That 
record must be judged against the program 
of the administration, and viewed in this 
light it is a mixed record thus far. The 
President has obtained and is likely to ob- 
tain a good deal less than he asked for, 
which is certainly no novel experience for 
Presidents; but he has also obtained or 
seems likely to obtain somewhat more than 
many observers had anticipated a few weeks 
ago. Still with more adept and more ag- 
gressive leadership on his own part and that 
of his party leaders he would probably have 
come much closer to the bullseye than is 
now possible. 

The principal items of the President's pro- 
gram that have actually become law are the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the Korean defense 
pact, Federal aid to highways, continuation 
of certain excise taxes (though modified by 
an unwanted reduction in others) and ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act (though in much simpler and more ab- 
breviated form than originally proposed— 
but not fought for—by the Administration). 
The principal items that have been speci- 
fically rejected are revision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and a constitutional amendment to 
lower the voting age to 18. 

The record of this Congress will be written 
even more clearly in the legislation that is 
now nearing its final form. This includes 
the highly controversial bills on tax revision, 
housing, and farm policy. The first of these 
is now in conference with a major adminis- 
tration provision to alleviate double taxation 
on corporation dividends in dispute.. The 
housing bill was sent to conference almost 3 
weeks ago, where it still rests with the ad- 
ministration proposal for 35,000 new publio 
housing units a year hanging in the balance 
against the House preference for none at all, 
In the debate over the crucially important 
farm issue in the House the administration 
again felt it necessary to compromise, but it 
did manage to retain the principle of flexible 
support prices. It remains to be seen what 
the outcome will be in the Senate. 

Two other important issues are also near- 
ing completion but are not likely to run 
into much controversy now. They are ex- 
tension of social security coverage, which 
has already sailed through the House (with 
only two Republicans opposed—shades of 
the thirties) and the foreign-aid bill, which 
has also passed the House by a heavy ma- 
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jority. Despite the recent threats of the 
so-called majority leader, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Senate would now cripple the 
foreign-aid bill with restrictive amendments 
designed to tie the hands of the President at 
this critical juncture in international affairs. 

Of legislation that ought to be enacted at 
this session, Hawaiian and Alaskan state- 
hood is the outstanding example, Revision 
of the Atomic Energy Act is desirable, but it 
is doubtful that the proposed relaxation of 
regulations for exchange of atomic informa- 
tion will be approved. The effort to smooth 
the way toward private commercial develop- 
ment of atemic power has a better chance. 

Various antisubversiye bills are under con- 
sideration, including some of extremely 
doubtful value. It is important that each 
of these bills be given careful study and that 
none of them be rushed through in the 
closing days of the session without adequate 
consideration or without debate. It simply 
will not do for Congress blindly to pass any 
legislation so long as it is labeled “anti- 
Communist”; and the action of the House 
in insisting—over the Attorney General’s 
protest—on judicial safeguards for the wire- 
tapping bill it passed in April is a hopeful 
omen that Congress will not be stampeded 
out of a careful consideration of civil rights. 

And as long as the session lasts there will 
be a chance that the Senate, at least, may 
adopt general and uniform rules of procedure 
for the conduct of its own committees. If 
the session that is now drawing to an end 
has proved nothing else, it bas demonstrated 
that each House of Congress has a responsi- 
bility for its committees, a responsibility that 
can be neither hidden nor evaded in the 
coming elections. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recoap with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 
2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
Pp. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 8 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the gs, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.— The Official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
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publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConGresstonan Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. INustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already proyided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


Statement of Edward F. Howrey, Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Before the Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14. 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of Ed- 
ward F. Howrey, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, before the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, Wednesday, 
July 14, 1954: i 

You have asked us to appear before your 
Committee to discuss the general subject of 
“Small Business and the Federal Trade 
Commission.” 

While it may be stating the obvious, it 
should, perhaps, be made clear at the outset 
that our job, as we see it, is to administer 
the trade-regulation laws vigorously, fairly, 
and independently, with due regard for all 
segments of our economy, including the 
Consumer, the small-business man, the 
Medium-sized, and the large. In one sense, 
therefore, the Federal Trade Commission 18 
not primarily a small-business agency. Our 
Job as a law-enforcement agency is to be 
distinguished, for example, from that of an 
executive agency such as the Smal! Business 
Administration. 

To the extent, however, that there is a 
Well-established public policy of protecting 
and encouraging small independent business 
and to the extent that vigorous enforcement 
ot the antitrust and trade-regulation laws 
contribute to that policy, we are—or should 
be—a vital small-business agency. 

So it is that while the Commission super- 
Vises the competitive practices of both small 
and big business, we are fully aware of our 
duty to make a special effort to protect small 
business from predatory practices. We have 
Concluded, in fact, that the Commission 
should have its own small-business program. 

In my first public statement as Chairman 
Of the Foderal Trade Commission a little 
Over a year ago, I stated: 

“Small business has an essential, eco- 
Nomic, and human role in American lite. 
All inequitable handicaps should be elimi- 
nated so that small firms may grow in a 
healthy way and compete more effectively 
with their bigger competitors.” 

I proposed at that time that the Commis- 
sion should establish a division to be con- 
cerned exclusively with the problems of 
small business, As you know, we have now 
established a Division of Small Business 
Within our new Bureau of Consultation. 
This strikes us as an appropriate step for an 
agency like the Commission to take in recog- 
nition of the important role of small busi- 
ness in American life. From this Division, 
amall- business men nray seek advice and in- 
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formation regarding legal matters under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 

The establishment of this Division makes 
the facilities of the Comrmission readily ac- 
cessible to small business. One of the com- 
piaints of small business has been the mys- 
tery and delay which seems to surround their 
applications for complaint; they say they 
drop their complaints in the hopper and 
never hear from them again unless and until 
a formal complaint issues or the case is 
dropped. One of the duties of the small 
business division is to advise small-business 
men of the status of investigations in which 
they are interested. In addition, this new 
Division will explain to small-business men 
the method of initiating complaints they 
wish to make regarding the practices of their 
competitors and, as I have stated, it will pro- 
vide special facilities for advising small- 
business men on the laws administered by 
the Commission. 

The Division of Small Business is a rela- 
tively small division but by using the facili- 
ties of other units within the Commission 
we think that it can perform a useful func- 
tion. 

Beyond that. however, there have been nu- 
merous other developments during my term: 
as Chairman of the Commission which 
should be of special interest to this com- 
mittee, These include: 

1. We have recently put Into effect a re- 
organization of the Commission designed to 
increase greatly our capacity and output and 
to eliminate delays in our procedures. It 
represents a strengthening of our organiza- 
tion and a streamlining of our procedures 
so that we can do more effective work. One 
of its principal effects should be to cut down 
delays in the disposition of cases. Certainly 
the complaining party—who may well be a 
small-business man—and the respondent, as 
well as the public, are entitled to decisions 
in cases without undue delays. 

Under this revised organization a new con- 
cept, that of the project attorney, is being 
put into effect. The result will be that re- 
sponsibility for the progress of a case, from 
start to finish, will be centralized in one 
attorney. Also, in order to make better use 
of our investigative and trial personnel, bu- 
reaus of investigation and LUtgation have 
been established. An agency of our size, 
with about 600 employees, cannot afford the 
luxury of two separate investigative and two 
separate trial staffs. 

2. We have now Initiated an integrated 
compliance program, including as a first 
step a systematic and selective review of 
more than 4,000 cease and desist orders, 8,000 
stipulation-agreements to cense and dosist, 
and numerous trade-practice rules. This 
program will be administered under our basic 
policy of encouraging voluntary compliance 
with the law, backed by vigorous enforce- 
ment measures when necessary, 

Our integrated compliance program is an 
effort to correct a grave deficiency in our 
operation. We found that with respect to 
most of its orders, the Commission did not 
know with any degree of certainty whether 
or not the respondents have continued to be 
in substantial compliance. It is an effort to 
answer the complaints of small-business rep- 
resentatives who found that the promise of 
relief from unfair competitve acts given by 
an order to cease and desist has too often 
proved Illusory because of inadequate follow- 
up. This past softness of the Commission in 


its program of compliance ts contrary to our 
purpose of bringing about a vigorous and 
fair enforcement of antitrust and related 
statutes. The correction of this situation 
has a high priority in the Commission’s cur- 
rent program. 

3. The Commission has undertaken a pro- 
gram to improve both the initial decislons of 
our hearing examiners and those of the Com- 
mission itself. We have promised to write 
an opinon in every case to provide more 
clear-cut guidance to businessmen and their 
lawyers. Smali-business men, in particular, 
should welcome informative and readable 
opinions in which legalistic phraseology will 
be conspicuous by its absence—opinions 
which tell them what they may do, as well 
as what they may not do. 

4. We recently revised our rules of prac- 
tice to encourage more widespread use of 
our consent settlement procedure, This pro- 
cedure, when utilzed, results In the issuance 
of a cease and desist order which is just as 
enforceable as oné obtained after protracted 
litigation, At the same time, the procedure 
results in considerable saving of time and 
expense to all concerned with much prompter 
realization of the relief desired. 

5. We recently executed a Joint agreement 
with Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Hobby, defining the respective areas 
of activity of the Commission and the Food 
and Drug Administration in the field of food, 
drug, and cosmetic advertising and labeling, 
This agreement will avoid needless duplica- 
tion of effort and expense on the part of 
the 2 agencies, and serve to prevent busi- 
nessmen from being harassed simultaneously 
by 2 agencies over the same subject Mate 
ter. 


6. An advisory committee on cost Justifi- 
cation, consisting of accountants, econo- 
mists, and lawyers representing all view- 
points has been appointed and is now work- 
ing to determine the fensibility of developing 
standards of proof and procedures for distri- 
bution costing, for adoption by the Commis- 
sion as guides to businesamen desirous of 
complying with the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In our reorganization we have established 
a Bureau of Consultation. It is within this 
Bureau that the Division of Small Business 
will function. Broadly stated, the purpose 
of this Bureau is threefold: 

1. To act in a cooperative and consultative 
capacity to business, particularly small busi- 
ness. 

2. To give informal advice (but not write 
ten advisory opinions) In all kinds of mat- 
ters involving the laws administered by the 
Commission. 

3. To seek voluntary compliance with such 
laws by means of conferences, stipulations, 
trade-practice rules, and other types of in- 
formal procedures. 

As I have already stated, we are committed 
to vigorous administration and enforcement 
of all the laws within our jurisdiction, in- 
cluding the Robinson-Patman Act. But it is 
important that the Sherman Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and the Clayton Act, 
with its Robinson-Patman amendment, be 
administered as interrelated expressions of 
the national antitrust pollcy—not as sepa- 
rate and conflicting statutes. And the Com- 
mission should proceed against hard-core 
violations instead of depleting its Umited 
resources by pursuing peripheral or border- 
line test cases. We are not in business to 
test the limits to which the antitrust laws 
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might be applied or extended. We do not 
propose to concern ourselves with fringe 
theories such as conscious price parallel, the 
mill-net theory, and similar matters. In 
this connection, the Commission should not 
seek to nullify the McGuire Act, which has 
the strong support of small business, by the 
application of unrealistic legalisms or 
strained statutory interpretation. This act, 
as you know, exempts from the operation of 
the Federal antitrust laws, vertical resale 
price maintenance contracts which are legal 
under State fair-trade acts. 

As I recently told the Texas State Bar Asso- 
ciation, we are not so much concerned with 
whether we sre being harder or softer than 
previous Commissions as with whether we 
are being stable, clear-cut and effective. We 
propose to concentrate our efforts on activi- 
tles which actually mean something to the 
public, including that. vast segment known 
as small business. 

The Commission recently launched a na- 
tlonwide investigation of the advertising 
claims being made by concerns in the health, 
accident, and hospitalization insurance field. 
‘This is the first investigation of its kind that 
has ever been conducted by a law-enforce- 
ment agency. The public interest in the 
project is almost staggering. Hundreds of 
letters complaining of the practices employed 
have been received daily by my office. 

Another Commission investigation which 
has recently received considerable comment 
relates to the iron and steel scrap industry. 
The charges here involve restriction of chan- 
nels of distribution in a basic industry in 
both domestic and foreign commerce, the ef- 
fect of restrictions upon the amount, 
sources, and price of scrap available for the 
production of steel, exclusive dealing, and 
mergers. 

Several months ago the Commission's Bu- 
reau of Economics completed its survey of 
changes in concentration of manufacturing 
since 1935. This careful, objective job is 
described in a 153-page report entitled 
“Changes in Concentration in Manufactur- 
ing. 1935 to 1947 and 1950." It points out 
that while the number of manufacturing 
companies increased from 200,000 in 1935 to 
300.000 in 1950, the 200 largest companies in 
1950 accounted for a larger proportion of 
the value of product of manufacturing in- 
dustries in that year than did the 200 largest 
companies in 1935. At every level, begin- 
ning with the top five companies, the largest 
companies in 1950 were ahead of their coun- 
terparts In 1935. A greater gain was made 
by the second 100 largest companies than 
the first 100. In individual industries the 
Commission found Increases in some in- 
stances, decreases in others, as well as nu- 
merous industries in which the level of con- 
centration was substantially unchanged. 

These investigations, their nature and 
scope, fairly well indicate the type of activity 
I feel the Commission should engage in. 

I have stated that the Commission should 
not extend or formulate new per se doctrines 
under which certain practices are automati- 
cally and conclusively presumed to be viola- 
tions of law, no proof being needed that com- 
petition was or might be unfairly Injured. 

To the extent, however, that Congress or 
the courts have defined per se violations, 
we will, of course, enforce the law. But out- 
side of these areas we feel that it is our job 
to look at all phases, economic, and legal, of 
each case and ascertain the amount of pub- 
lic interest and injury to competition from a 
variety of comparative factors. These fac- 
tors would include such things as economic 
usefulness, the degree of competition, the 
degree of market control, the degree of ver- 
tical integration, customer freedom of choice 
of goods and service, opportunities for small 
competitors to engage in business and prices 
and profits, 
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In the approach that I have outlined here, 
I think that we are reverting to the role that 
Congress intended us to perform. It must 
be kept in mind that the Commission was 
established to supplement the work of the 
Department of Justice and the courts under 
the Sherman Act. It was meant to practice 
preventive law through administrative and 
regulatory activities as well as by the initia- 
tion and conduct of adversary proceedings. 
The job of prosecutor was vested primarily 
in the Department of Justice. 

Recently I listed at least three character- 
istics that are needed if the FTC is to work 
in the manner Congress intended: 

“1, There must be sound administration, 
with strong but fair administrators who are 
in general sympathy with the objectives and 
policies expressed in the legislation which 
they administer. 

“2. The Commission should arrive at a de- 
cision only after thorough exploration of all 
factors bearing upon the particular problem. 

“3. The heart of the Commission's work, 
as an expert body, Is its fact finding.” 

As I have indicated, we are undertaking to 
improve our fact finding methods. This is 
being done on two fronts. First, the investi- 
gative work of the Commission should be 
improved and expanded. All the Commis- 
sion’s work—its successes or its fajlures— 
depend primarily upon the facts which are 
developed by examiners in the field. In the 
past, the attorneys in charge of this work 
have received neither the recognition nor 
the support necessary for a successful ad- 
ministration of the laws over which we have 
jurisdiction. We are now taking steps to 
raise the investigative work to a status equal 
with that of our other work. The other 
phase of our fact finding activities, I've al- 
ready touched upon. That has to do with 
the issuance of informative and readable 
findings and opinions with a minimum of 
legalistic phraseology. 

As we see it, therefore, a vigorous applica- 
tion of the antimonopoly and antidiscrimi- 
nation statutes is an important part of any 
policy relating to small business. So long as 
the vigor and fairness of competition is 
maintained, small-business men will have a 
fair chance to perform their economic func- 
tions and prosper accordingly. They should 
not want more, and they do not need more 
to preserve their place in the sun. In a sen- 
tence, our objective is to heip keep small 
business strong and aggressive; to protect it 
from unfair competition and to eliminate 
all inequitable handicaps. 

Perhaps a special word should be said 
about the Robinson-Patman Act. This is a 
statute concerning which there has been 
considerable discussion as to its relative mer- 
its and demerits. I don't need to tell this 
committee that small-business groups, pri- 
marily retailers and wholesalers, strongly 
support it. At the same time there sre many 
who contend that the Robinson-Patman Act 
is inconsistent with the antitrust laws and Is 
not in the public interest. 

Certainly we at the Commission believe in 
its philosophy and fully recognize our obliga- 
tion to enforce it. 

I have discussed in some detall a number 
of the changes which have occurred at the 
Federal Trade Commission since I became 
chairman, and have also attempted to out- 
line my views regarding some of the prob- 
lems which we face. I believe you will also 
be interested in our record regarding cases 
formally litigated before the Commission, 
We have attached to this statement a sum- 
mary of the Commission's record with respect 
to antimonopoly cases over the past 4 fiscal 
years. From this statement, it will be noted 
that during the fiscal year just concluded, 
the Federal Trade Commission issued a total 
of 25 antimonopoly cease-and-desiet orders 
{including 14 orders under the Robinson- 
Patman Act) which is the highest number 
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of antimonopoly orders issued by the Com- 
mission in any of the 4 years in question. 
Similarly, it will be noted that in the last 
fiscal year, the Commission issued 30 anti- 
monopoly complaints, the most complaints 
in this fleld issued during any of the 4 years 
in question. In addition, during much of the 
recent fiscal year, the Commission had 100 
fewer employees than the high point reached 
during the period under comparison. I 
might add that the increased output was not 
confined to the antimonopoly field, the Com- 
mission having issued complaints in 93 anti- 
deceptive cases, or 13 more than the highest 
number issued in any of the three preceding 


years. 

In conclusion, let me state that we have 
had a year of real progress. I would be the 
first to concede that we have not accom- 
plished all our objectives, but certainly we 
have made long strides in what I consider to 
be the right direction. With the reorgant- 
zation plan now in full effect, I can predict 
with confidence that the year ahead will see 
even greater accomplishments in the interest 
of the public. And when we are serving the 
public interest, I am sure you will agree we 
are also serving the cause of small business, 
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Unemployment Compensation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 
OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, last 
week action was taken by this House on 
H. R. 9430. I am in receipt of a resolu- 
tion which was passed by the Greater 
Hartford Industrial Union Council with 
the request that it be treated as a peti- 
tion and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I am pleased therefore to sub- 
mit the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas present unemployment compen- 
sation payments to insured unemployed wage 
and salary earners are woefully inadequate 
us to weekly amount and number of weeks 
duration; and 

Whereas substantial and prolonged unem- 
ployment in Connecticut and in Hartford and 
inadequate unemployment compensation 
Payments have caused increases in expendi- 
tures for rellef purposes from an estimated 
need of 635,000 a month (as estimated in the 
budget) to 650,000 a month now and an in- 
Crease in the number of persons receiving 
Such relief from 550 one year ago to 754 
now. with resulting Increased drain upon 
revenues depleted by slackening business 
activity and income in the community; and 

Whereas the amounts of such unemploy- 
ment payments in Connecticut range from 
a minimum of $30 to a maximum of 839 and 
are limited to 26 weeks, with weekly pay- 
ments averaging only $27 compared to the 
average weekly wage in Connecticut of $71.82 
(amount of $30 minimum not met because of 
insuficient credits of earnings); and 

Whereas this is far below the average of 
50 percent and the maximum of 66 per- 
cent recommended to the States last Febru- 
ary by President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, the Federal Advisory Council 
On Employment Security and the National 
Conference on Labor Legislation; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Of Labor Mitchell, and others recommended 
that the States extend the duration of pay- 
ments to 26 weeks, but long-term unem- 
Ployment has resulted in 600,000 insured 
Workers exhausting their rights to payments 
before being reemployed and such exhaus- 
tions continue at the rate of 40,000 a week, 
making plain the need for an extension to 39 
Weeks, as proposed in H. R. 9430 and S. 3553, 
introduced by Representative Forano, Sena- 
tor Dove.as, 85 other Representatives and 11 
Other Senators; and 

Whereas these companion bil! it enacted 

Congress before adjournment, would im- 
Plement President Eisenhower's recommen- 
Cations as to amounts of unemployment 
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compensation payments and would extend 
the duration beyond his recommended 26 
weeks, to 39 weeks, and, at presently anti- 
cipated continuing unemployment, would 
get approximately $2 billion a year of addi- 
tional purchasing power into the hands of 
insured unemployed workers and their fam- 
ilies for instant high velocity spending and 
distribution throughout our entire economy; 
and 

Whereas the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has recently completed hearings on 
proposed amendments to the Federal unem- 
ployment compensation law and has recom- 
mended a bill to the House for passage before 
adjournment; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower, at his June 
16 press conference, stated that he has no 
intention of urging governors to call special 
sessions of their legislatures to implement 
his own recommendations, now more than 
4 months old; and 

Whereas this puts upon the Congress the 
last hope and full responsibility for action 
to carry out this vital part of President 
Eisenhower's legislative program in any way 
that will mean anything to the unemployed, 
to our economy, and to the budgets of our 
States, cities, and other political subdivi- 
sions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Greater Hartford In- 
dustrial Union Council, meeting on this 8th 
day of July 1954, urgently requests our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators to use their in- 
fluence and good offices to persuade the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee to adopt and 
recommend the provisions of H. R. 9430 and 
S. 3553 so that action in both Houses may 
be completed before the present Congress 
adjourns; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge President Eisen- 
hower at this session to make congressional 
action to implement his unemployment com- 
pensation recommendations a must item in 
his immediate legislative program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That If either committee falls 
or refuses to report out favorably the pro- 
visions of H. R. 9430 and S. 3553, our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators support appropriate 
action such as discharge petitions or the 
addition of the provisions as a rider to other 
legislation; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Representatives, Senators, the 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House and the Vice President as the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, with the re- 
quest that it be treated as a petition under 
the Constitution and, as such, printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Winning Editorial in Nationwide News- 
paper Cancer Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, entitled “The Seven 
Deadly Signs,” was published in the 
Eureka (Calif.) Humboldt Standard on 
April 24, this year, in connection with 
Cancer Control Month. 

The editorial was written by Col. P. F. 
Flaherty, managing editor of the Hum- 
boldt Standard, and was entered in the 
third annual cancer contest for the 
newspaper people of America. 
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It was adjudged the best among hun- 
dreds of editorials submitted by daily 
newspapers throughout the Nation and 
was reprinted on July 6 after attaining 
national recognition. 

It is with a great deal of pride that I 
include with my remarks this dramatic 
presentation—The Seven Deadly Signs— 
as a means of saluting Colonel Flaherty 
and the Humboldt Standard for their 
outstanding contribution to the cancer 
control campaign: 

THE SVEN DEADLY SIGNS 

“But, doctor, it Just started with a little 
Sore that wouldn't heal.” 

Yes, perhaps so; just a little sore, perfectly 
inoffensive looking, A little sore, no doubt, 
which Just seemed to start from nothing and 
nowhere and you dont even remember how 
it started, But there it Is now, the doctor's 
diagnosis, cancer. And you find yourself 
trying to explain it to the doctor and ration- 
alize it for yourself. 

“But, doctor, it was just a little lump at 
first.” 

Yes, Jt was little lump in a curious spot; in 
the soft part of the neck (the doctor uses a 
technical medical term you may not have 
heard before). You thought maybe you'd 
been wearing too tight a collar, or something. 
But, as the doctor says, its cancer, 

“But, doctor, there was just a little bleed- 
ing at first.” 8 

No, you hadn't paid much attention to it; 
figured nature would take care of it in time, 
So, again you try to explain and to ration- 
alize. But it's a bit late for explanations 
or rationalization, for the doctor says, ever 
so sympathetically, it’s cancer. 

“But, doctor, it was just a little mole.” 

Sure, had it a long time; grew up with it in 
fact. No didn't know such things should 
be checked for possible malignancy. Doesn't 
seem possible it could start from that. 
You're sure, doctor, it's cancer? 

“But, doctor, it just seemed to be a sort of 
chronic indigestion.” 

That's right; it didn’t seem to go away even 
though you tried a lot of patent medicines. 
Should have come in six months ago? Well 
you know how it goes, doctor; didn't seem 
too serlous although continuously uncom- 
fortable. But cancer—you're sure? 

“But, doctor, you see, there was that bad 
cold Inst winter; everyone seemed to have 
it.” 

Yes, yes, left a sort of hoarseness which 
wouldn't clear up. Took lots of medicine, 
gargled; tried almost everything anyone sug- 
gested. Went on working? Sure, couldn't 
stop for a little thing like that. And you 
say, doctor, there's no doubt it's cancer? 

But, doctor, nobody thinks much about 
constipation.” 

Yes, took a lot of laxatives, even some 
pretty drastic ones. That's right; just felt 
sort of low and dragged out, you know. No. 
never had to see a doctor before; come from 
good, sound stock. That's why this is so 
hard to understand. Cancer? You're sure? 
What now? 

Well, there they sit in the doctor's private 
office. Seven of them; seven typical cancer 
patients. And they've just heard the bad 
news—cancer. And it seems so strange that 
it could all start from such seemingly in- 
nocent beginnings. But that is just what 
the doctor is saying, too, and he knows, from 
long, long experience and from examining 
so many, many others that this is usually 
the way that cancer starts—from those small 
beginnings. And he knows, too, that if they 
had just reported in earlier, before it was 
too late, how much difference it might have 
made, But that, again, is the tragic story 
of cancer—<discovery and diagnosis too long 
delayed, too little time left for treatment. 

And there they stand, also: cancer's seven 
danger signals. No doubt you've read or 
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heard a lot about them this month of April 
that now is approaching the end; this period 
designated as Cancer Control Month. For 
that, indeed, is one of the major purposes 
of the cancer control observance: to ac- 
qaint the public—you and you and you— 
with these seven danger signals that warn 
of the possibility of cancer. And whether 
or not you heed the signals may mean your 
life or your death. 

Another year will roll around before Can- 
cer Control Month is observed again, and 
again calling your attention to the seven 
dread danger signals, You won't, of course, 
be carrying on the campaign and observance 
continuously, in the intensified manner of 
such campaigns and observances. But if 
you and you and you will but keep the dan- 
ger signals in mind, and be on the alert for 
their appearance, you may live to participate 
in next year’s observance. They are seven, 
remember, and, lest you may have over- 
looked even one, here they are again: (1) 
Any sore that does not heal; (2) a lump 
or thickening in the breast or elsewhere; (3) 
unusual bleeding or discharge; (4) any 
change in a wart or mole; (5) persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in swallowing; (6) 
persistent hoarseness or cough; (7) any 
change in normal bowel movements. 


Our Enormous Stores 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July &, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Spirit, Punxsutawney, Pa., of July 9, 
1954: 


OUR ENORMOUS STORES 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

What will the United States do with Its 
store of $3,500,000,000 of agricultural com- 
modities? Even the slightly flexible price 
support bill, which Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, has finally got through 
the House of Representatives and probably 
the Senate by the time this is printed, will 
mot solve the problem of our enormous 
atores. 

Obviously the United States needs to 
stockpile minerals and materials which may 
not be swiftly accessible in time of war, but 
agricultural supplies in the United States 
are available annually, and generally in 
enormous quantities, beyond our necessities, 
How shall these enormous stores be dis- 
posed of? For instance, the United States 
Owns 422,220,000 pounds of butter, 401,982,- 
000 pounds of cheese, 282,530,000 pounds of 
dried milk, purchased by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to support the prices of 
these commodities. The cost of these items 
1s $492,820,000; what their actual value Is no 
one can say. They may have to be given 
away for nothing to make room for more 
price-supported items. 

The United States owns 721,166,000 bushels 
of wheat and 370,979,000 bushels of corn. 
The cost of these commodities is 82,494,151,- 
000. Practically speaking, our Government 
has run out of storage space for corn and 
wheat. Some of it is put in the bottoms of 
ships that lie in our rivers doing nothing— 
(the mothball fleet Is another story). 

Secretary Benson has opposed rigid price 
supports without rejecting the entire doc- 
trine of Government aid to farmers designed 
to safeguard them from the drastic opera- 
tions of the law of supply and demand, 
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which historically has a tendency to reduce 
farmers to peasants. The American farmer 
is an equal citizen in a free society. 

Essentially, parity means more than its 
definition in economics; socially it means 
equality between the farmer and the city 
dweller; it means that the farmer is to have 
as good a home; that he is to own his tools; 
that his children are to have equal oppor- 
tunity for education. But parity can never 
mean that food prices for the cities are to 
be held up unconscionably and that the en- 
tire Nation is to be taxed so that God-given 
food shall rot in warehouses, never to be 
used, not even as charity for the hungry. 

Here is a dilemma of plenty. Usually it 
has been the opposite, poverty, shortages, 
hunger have faced a people as a serious prob- 
lem. In the United States there is no pov- 
erty (this ls categorically correct by any com- 
parative measurement); there are no short- 
ages of agricultural commodities; there is no 
hunger. Yet the plethora of agricultural 
production, this plenty has become a major 
economic and political problem because no 
one knows any better what to do with too 
much than with too little. 

In most countries of the world, this para- 
dox is not only not understandable, it is not 
believed. How is it possible, it might be 
asked, that a farmer will grow more than he 
can dispose of? A Chinese or an Indian 
peasant has enough trouble raising what he 
needs; a Cambodian peasant in the Mekong 
River Delta knows exactly where he will sell 
his surplus rice. All of Asia is willing to buy 
it. Yet the United States keeps in storage 
$8,885,000 of rice, which it will not sell be- 
cause it was not bought to sell. It was 
bought to support artificially a price for 
world commodity of which this country con- 
sumes comparatively little. There cannot be 
a rice shortage in the United States and if 
there were, it would hardly affect the food 
supply of the American people. 

Another curiosity of this situation is that 
while we hold these enormous stores and 
while we are producing price-supported agri- 
cultural supplies beyond our capacity to con- 
sume them, imports of these products are 
coming into the United States from Europe 
and Canada to compete with the surplus 
American product. Not only that, but the 
principle of price support has been applied 
politically to some commodities, such as cof- 
fee, to support foreign countries indirectly 
by making it possible for them to sell their 
wares to the American people at a price that 
amounts to a tax. Some day when politics 
are not a factor in this situation, a candidate 
for a doctor of philosophy will write a thesis 
on the price of coffee in 1954, 


Anglo-American Friendship Is Essential, 
but There Is Limit to Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr, HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
an editorial written by Mr. A. H. Huneke, 
the editor of the Western Hills Press, 
published in Cheviot, Hamilton County, 
Ohio. This very excellent editorial, 
which appeared in the issue of Friday, 
July 9, 1954, voices my sentiments ex- 
actly, and I am sure that it expresses 
the views of the great majority of the 
people of our Nation. I hope that 
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everyone who has the opportunity to do 
so will read it. 

The editorial follows: 
ANGLO-Amenican FRIENDSHIP Is ESSENTIAL, 
BUT THERE Is LIMIT To PRICE 
It bas long been obvious to the point of 
being axlomatic that one of Moscow's major 
tactical objectives in the cold war has been 

to split the Anglo-American alliance. 

The men in the Kremlin know full well 
that the union of the English-speaking peo- 
ples was the bastion of victory in two world 
wars. They also realize that something less 
than full Anglo-American political and 
military cooperation led to stalemate and 
virtual U. N. defeat in the Korean war. 

It now appears that the Moscow strategy 
of divide and conquer is closer to realiza- 
tion than ever before following the tll-ad- 
vised Geneva Conference which served to 
emphasize before the world the divergence 
of English and American policy. Antago- 
nism between Secretary of State Dulles and 
Foreign Secretary Eden, climaxed by the 
latter's imprudent speech before the House 
of Commons on the eve of the Churchill- 
Eden visit to the United States, have served 
to drive the historic friends and allies fur- 
ther apart. 

Reassurances following the Washington 
mecting that understandings have been 
reached and differences reconciled have a 
hollow sound. Reports that Sir Winston is 
still determined to have his meeting at the 
summit between Russian, American and 
English heads of state and hopes to visit 
Moscow this summer to set up such a meet- 
ing indicate that the basic differences still 
exist. 

The average American sees in such a meet- 
ing the shades of Yalta where secret agree- 
ments secretly arrived at between unprin- 
cipled leaders of the U. S. S. R. and shall we 
say, charitably, gullible leaders of the West 
materially advanced today's world threat of 
Communist aggression, 

Again and again since that unhappy time, 
the futility of resorting to sweet reason to 
check the forays of the Russian bear has 
been demonstrated. Patient and long suf- 
fering though he 1s, the average American 
has come to the reluctant conclusion that 
there is no point in negotiating with an ad- 
versary who seeks not peace, but power; who 
seeks not understanding which must under- 
gird peace, but a discontent and strife which 
must ultimately lead to war. 

The issue of Red China's admission to the 
United Nations now appears to be the reef 
on which Anglo-American unity may finally 
founder, The peril of division between our 
great nations is very real and English lead- 
ers should be impressed that the American 
people do not regard it lightly, but they 
should be equally impressed that if the 
price of maintaining our united front in the 
face of the Communist threat is abandon- 
ment of principle then we are not willing 
to pay that price. 

This is not to say that because of our 
past ald we are presuming to dictate British 
policy in this regard. But it is to say that 
if Eden and Churchill are committed to pur- 
chase coexistence with the Russians in the 
coin of appeasement that failed to buy peace 
in our time from the Nazis for Chamberlain 
at Munich, then they should be put on no 
uncertain notice that the United States of 
America is not buying. 

Preservation of a united Anglo-American 
front is worth all we have already paid and 
more in the form of economic and military 
aid. It is worth every compromise to opin- 
ion and tactics, but it is not worth com- 
promise of basic principles. Our English 
allies, if they value American support and 
friendship, must be made to understand 
that American determination not to permit 
Red China to shoot her way into the U. N. 
is a matter of such principle, 


1954 
Public Opinion in 29th District of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
my years of service in the Congress, I 
have regularly conducted polls of public 
thinking on vital national issues in my 
congressional district. These polls have 
been in the form of a printed question- 
naire, requiring simple yes-and-no an- 
sSwers, mailed to registered voters, re- 
gardless of political. affiliation, in my 
district. 

Responses to these questionnaires 
have always been excellent. The tabu- 
lated results, which virtually constitute 
a referendum of the district, have 
Proved of enormous value to myself and 
to my colleagues in the House. 

My congressional district is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It has the wealthy, the poor, and 
the middle class. It has a high concen- 
tration of labor, white-collar workers, 
Small business, large industries and some 
of the finest farm areas found anywhere. 
It includes a thickly populated section 
of Pittsburgh, extends to the rural areas, 
and takes in many large and small towns 
in northern Allegheny County. 

In this session of Congress, I con- 
ducted two polls, one in January, im- 
mediately after President Eisenhower's 
State of the Union message; the second 
has just now been completed. I am in- 
Cluding herewith the percentage tabu- 
lation results of both polls. I hope they 
will prove as interesting and informa- 
tive to other Members as they have to 
myself. 

The results follow: 

January 1954 TABULATION RESULTS 

1. Is it better to balance the budget in 

Yearly stages, rather than all at once? Yes, 
82 percent; no. 8 percent. 

2. The soctal-security deduction has been 
Increased from 1½ percent to 2 percent. 
Should this increase be allowed to stand? 
Yes, 79 percent; no, 21 percent. 

3. Do you favor the 10-percent cut in per- 
sonal income taxes even if it increases the 
deficit? Yes, 53 percent, no. 47 percent. 

4. Should we used our atomic weapons to 
stop future aggression? Tes, 82 percent; no, 
18 percent. 

5. Canada seems determined to bulid the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Should we Join in the 
Project? Yes, 77 percent; no, 23 percent. 

6. Do you agree that postal rates should 
be increased? Yes, 53 percent; no, 47 
Percent, 

7. Should persons 18 to 21 be given the 
right to vote? Tes, 55 percent, no, 45 
Percent, 

8. Should the Federal gasoline tax of 2 
Cents per gallon be maintained to aid the 
highway program? Yes, 87 percent; no, 13 
Percent. 

9. Are you in favor of statehood for Ha- 

“wall? Yes, 84 percent; no, 16 percent. 

10. Eisenhower's resolve is for a “sounder 

and safer America.“ Do you think he is 
satisfactory headway? Yes, 90 per- 
Cent; no, 10 percent. 


\ 
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Jury 1954 TABULATION RESULTS 


1. Should any future United States action 
to stop Red aggression in Asia be limited to 
air and naval power? Yes, 58 percent; no, 
42 percent. 

2. Should we encourage the rearmament 
of West Germany regardless of French ob- 
jections? Yes, 91 percent; no, 9 percent. 

3. Should the Government continue to 
build low-rent public-housing projects? Yes, 
47 percent, no, 53 percent. 

4. Who do you think is wrong in the 
Army-McCarthy controversy? Army, 22 per- 
cent; McCarthy, 27 percent; both, 51 percent. 
(Check one.) 

5. Should Senator MoCarrny'’s power to 
investigate Communist activity be termi- 
nated? Yes, 50 percent plus; no, 50 percent 
minus. 

6. Would you vote for a 5 to 10 percent 
salary increase for postal employees? Tes, 
68 percent; no, 32 percent. 

7. Do you believe there is any danger of a 
serious depression during the next few 
years? Yes, 32 percent; no, 63 percent. 

8. Would you yote for a reduction of farm 
price supports? Yes, 85 percent; no, 15 per- 
cent. 

9. Do you agree that our foreign affairs are 
being conducted about as well ss circum- 
stances permit? Yes, 63 percent; no, 37 
percent. 

10. Do you believe that war with Russia Is 
an eventual certainty? Yes, 41 percent; no, 
59 percent, 

11. Do you favor reducing Income taxes 
by lowering percentage rates rather than 
by increasing personal exemptions? Yes, 59 
percent; no, 41 percent. : 

12. Do you agree that President Eisen- 
hower has been doing a satisfactory job? 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 


Acknowledzment of a Job Well Done: 
Hon. Lamar Puryear, Sr., Retires After 
36 Years of Service to Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we have always regarded our 
form of government as being one of laws 
and not of men. Basically, that is the 
foundation of our political society; but, 
even so, we must recognize that the suc- 
cess of our system of laws depends upon 
the people who administer them. 

With few exceptions, honorable ca- 
reers of public service are highly un- 
rewarding to the individual—either in 
personal financial remuneration, or pub- 
lic acclaim for his efforts, Its greatest 
compensation, perhaps, is in the em- 


ployee’s personal satisfaction at having 


contributed his bit to the promotion of 
a free and orderly society. 

Because of this, I was very much 
gratified last week, to see public news- 
paper recognition given to the retire- 
ment of my lifelong friend and neighbor, 
Hon. Lamar Puryear, Sr., after 36 years 
as a public employee in Mississippi. Mr. 
Puryear served his State, county, and 
municipality in several capacities both 
elective and appointive; always with 
distinction, and dedication to public 
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good. His last period of service was in 
the capacity of assistant to the Honor- 
able Heber Ladner, Secretary of State 
of the State of Mississippi. 

The retirement of any individual 
career employee from the field of public 
service in itself, is of little significance 
except, of course, to the individual, his 
family, friends, and office associates, It 
is symbolic though, of the personal sacri- 
fices in money and effort required for 
the successful operation of our govern- 
ments—Federal, State, and local—on the 
part of our public servants. 

I am sure other Members will join 
me in wishing for Mr. Puryear many 
years of pleasure and happiness in the 
leisure of his well-earned retirement; 
and that this wish go, also, to the thou- 
sands of others who, like Mr. Puryear, 
have devoted their lives and talents to 
concientious public service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
a newspaper account of Mr. Puryear's 
retirement, copied from the Jackson, 
(Miss.) Daily News, dated June 30, 1954: 

Lamar Puryear, chief clerk of the secre- 
tary of state’s office, retired Wednesday after 
36 years of public service. 

The 73-year-old lifelong resident of Ray- 
mond said, I'm not retiring because I’m too 
old, but Tm just moving out to give a 
younger man a chance.” 

Friendly, affable and courteous, Mr. Pur- 
year has won the hearts of thousands of 
Mississippians with whom he has been as- 
sociated during his long service. 

Secretary of State Heber Ladner, on be- 
half of the staff employees of his office, pre- 
sented Mr. Puryear with a hansome framed 
scroll setting forth an expression of apprecla- 
tion for his loyalty and service. 

Ladner said, In Mr. Puryear's retirement, 
Mississippi is losing the service of one of 
the most efficient, courteous and affable pub- 
lic servants that the State has ever had.” 

A resolution of appreciation cited Mr. 
Puryear for the honest, conscientious and 
unselfish service rendered in many phases of 
governmental activity. 

His office employees and other State capi- 
tol workers gave him a handsome metal fish- 
ing tackle box and a 20-foot fishing pole. 

“They fixed me up with a lot of fishing 
equipment,” Puryear said, “and I'm going 
to spend plenty of time along the banks of 
the Mississippi or in lakes around this area.“ 

Mr. Puryear has endeared himself to every 
Mississippi Governor since 1900. 

“I've witnessed every Governor's inaugu- 
ration here since Governor Longino in 1900.“ 
he said. He recalled many warm experiences 
during the administrations of the late Gov- 
ernors Longino, Vardaman, Bilbo, and Johu- 
son. 

Mr. has served as chief clerk in 
the secretary of State's office since March 
1939. Earller he had served 12 years as a 
member of Hinds County Board of Supervi- 
sors, 8 years of which he was chairman. He 
also served as chief deputy in the chancery 


_ clerk's office at Raymond and 4 years as chief 


deputy sheriff of Hinds County at the Jack- 
son Courthouse. 

He recalled his first State job was in 1912 
when he and Homer Casteel, former public 
service commissioner, met each other for the 
first time in the office of the State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Ed Blakeslee. “We 
were both hired and started to work for the 
State at that time,” Puryear said. 

He recalled from his vivid memory the first 
inauguration of the late Gov. Theodore G. 
Bilbo as the picturesque study of Bilbo's 
father. “Bilbo’s father stood in front of the 
Walthall Hotel in a cold January day wear- 
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ing a bea gum hat, a Prince Albert overcoat 
and a long white mustache and whickers.” 
. Mr. and Mrs. Puryear have 6 children, 3 
sons and 3 daughters. 

Like any proud father, he told of one son, 
Dr. George Porter Puryear who recently 
called the family by overseas telephone from 
Japan to advise his parents that he had vol- 
unteered for 90-days medical duty with the 
French forces in Indochina. 

Other members of the Puryear family and 
Charlie Puryear, now in Washington, D. C., 
with Congressman John Bell Williams, and 
Lamar Puryear, Jr., a doctor practicing at 
Haziehurst. His daughters are Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jackson, secretary to the principal at 
Jackson Central High School; Mrs. Mary Nor- 
wood Hamilton, of Raymond, and Mrs. Nellie 
Eollowell, of Yazoo City. 

Mr. bowed out of public service 
declaring that Heber Ladner was the finest 
man I've ever worked for. He also declared 
that is my main forte; it doesn’t 
cott a thing and it wins lifetime friends.” 


A Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under I¢ave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1954, 

My Dear Fun: My campaign for reelec- 
tion to the Congress is drawing to a close 
and I again ask for your vote and actiye sup- 
port on the basis of the type of representa- 
tion I have afforded our district and Nation. 
I am proud of my record and I say with 
humility it is a record of accomplishment— 
a record that has reflected credit to our 
district, State, and Nation, 

As your Representative in Washington I 
have practiced economy. I have worked to 
reduce taxes. I have a bill pending in the 
Congress now which, if enacted into Inw, 
would afford substantial tax reductions for 
all, especially would it help those in low in- 
come brackets. I have remained on the job 
serving you faithfully 100 percent of the 
time during my tenure in the Congress. 
This attention to duty and attendance rec- 
ord are almost unprecedented. 

I have made eervice to my district a guid- 
ing principle. I point with pride to my rec- 
ord of giving personal attention to every 
request for service. There is no service too 
great cr too small for me to undertake for 
my constituents. This is the kind of sery- 
ice to which you are entitled and the kind 
of service you will always receive from me. 
I stand on my record and on that record 
I humbly ask for your vote and active 
support. 

If you will check my voting and attend- 
ance record in the Congress, my record of 
service to our district, my accomplishments 
in the field of agriculture and flood control, 
my defense of our great, competitive, free 
enterprise system, and my full attention to 
duty, I belleye you will und it to your inter- 
est and to the interest of our district to help 
return me to the Congress. I want your 
vote and active support and I assure you 
that I shall continue to remain on the job 
serving you faithfully at all times and I fur- 
ther promise you that I shall never commit 
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any oficial act that would cause you to 
regret having placed your confidence in me. 
Election day is near. I will be so grateful 
to you if you will resolve here and now that 
you will go to the polls on election day and 
take a neighbor with you and vote for your 
friend, GEORGE Lons, who promises to con- 
tinue serving you faithfully. 
With kindest regards and every good wish 
to you and yours, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
Grorce S. LONG, 
Member of Congress. 


National Rivers ard Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIrPr 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr, SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under authority granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to sub- 
mit the report of the resolutions commit- 
tee which was unanimously adopted 
by the 41st convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held in 
Washington, D. C., recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which I 
served as chairman, consisted of one 
Gelegate from each State, Territory, 
island possession, and the District of 
Columbia. The members gave careful 
and painstaking consideration to the 
matters before them, suggested numer- 
ous changes in the draft of the reso- 
lutions presented to them, and reached 
unanimous agreement thereon. 

This convention, the first to be held 
since the armed conflict began in Korea, 
was attended by 319 registered delegates 
from 43 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia, as 
well as many others who failed to regis- 
ter, guests, visitors, and so forth. These 
delegates were from all sections of the 
country, representing both lezislative 
and executive branches of the Federal 
Government; State, city, county, and 
other local governmental agencies and 
interested groups: commercial, water- 
way, flood céntrol, and reclamation asso- 
ciations; agricultural, labor, industrial, 
and trade organizations, and transpor- 
tation interests; with memberships to- 
taling several millions. 

We believe this unanimous expression 
of representatives of such different in- 
terests and pursuits is strong evidence 
of the general sentiment of the people 
of the United States concerning the mat- 
ters dealt with in these resolutions: 
REPORT OP THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 

THE 4lsT NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARDORI CONGRESS, 

May 26, 1954 

FOREWORD 

For more than 50 years the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has been dedicated to 
the promotion and development of the Na- 
tion's rivers, harbors, lakes, and to its land 
and water resources generally. 

Our efforts in the orderly development of 
our soil and water resources in the Interest 
of flood control, navigation, irrigation, and 
all other beneficial uses have been unrelcnt- 
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ing In times of peace when such development 
Was compatible with the fiscal situation ex- 
istent. We have relaxed our efforts in times 
of emergencies to the extent that only those 
items which contributed their share to an 
emergency economy were sponsored. 

Now the trend of the times is indicative 
of the need for full development of our every 
resource and with that purpose in view we 
rededicate the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress to its historic purpose of sponsor- 
ing these developments, 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGES 


We wholeheartedly support the gencral 
objective emphasized in the President's 
state of the Union message on January 7— 
the building of a stronger America. We sup- 
port also the principie set forth that it is 
the common responsibility of Federal, State, 
and local governments to improve and de- 
velop our natural resources as a means of 
producing that strength. However, our na- 
tional heritage of resources will continue to 
require the overall financial and administra- 
tive assistance of the Federal Government 
to a major degree for proper development on 
a sound economical basis to the end that 
all may benefit. 

In this connection we await with interest 
the report and recommendations of the Com- 
mizsion on Intergovernmental Relations in 
regard to State and local participation in 
these programs and we stand ready to assist 
this Commission in its important task. 

We furthermore support the principle set 
forth in the President’s Economic Report of 
January 28 whereby the Government must 
help maintain employment and be prepared 
to take preventive as well as remedial action 
respecting economic developments. 

We are encouraged by the President's 
budget message of January 21 wherein he rec- 
ommends starting new projects or new units 
or existing projects by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Burcau of Reclamation. This 
is as it should be in order that our expand- 
ing economy may have the early advantage 
of cheap water transportation; more electric 
power for increased production; and more 
flood protection for our homes, industrial 
centers, and areas which produce our food 
and fiber, 

PUBLIC WORKS FOR EMPLOYMENT 

The ability of our country to grow strong 
and stay strong stems in part from our abii- 
ity to provide employment to those who have 
the wiil to accomplish. We have had periods 
of economic readjustment in the past and 
we can expect the future to present periods 
when employment of a number of our peo- 
ple may wane. Against such times we can 
and should plan to provide employment by 
well conceived and adequately planned pub- 
lic works. 

We submit that such well conceived and 
adequately planned programs cannot await 
the time when they are needed to provide 
employment to those who need it; that if we 
are to serve the best intcrest of our Nation 
and its people a backlog of desirable public 
works projects is indicated now in anticipa- 
tion of thelr later need, including programs 
such as outlined in titie 7 of the Housing 
Act of 1954. 


OUR AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Is proud of the part our American merchant 
marine bas played in the development of 
our economy in peace and as an essential 
complement to our military efforts during 
war and emergencies, Heretofore the requi- 
site number of American-fag vessels have 
been provided to supply the necessary effort 
in both peace and war. 

Now however, there Is cause for concern. 
A number of problems face this privately 
owned merchant fleet. No new orders were 
placed during the past year for any type of 
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large merchant ship. Our national security 
requires the situation to be otherwise, Some 
shipbullding should be underway at all 
times. 

We therefore support the program of the 
Maritime Administration designed to meet 
the immediate problem of shipbuilding; the 
Pilot program of conversion of our slow 
World War II Liberty ships; its program of 
research leading to the development of more 
efficient cargo handling gear and to bolster 
Our merchant marine. 

We urge the Federal Congress to recognize 
the need for funds to assist private enterprise 
in the development and renovation of that 
important contribution to our economy and 
Support arm of our auxiliary activities—our 
American merchant marine. 

REORGANIZATION AND WATER RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


We commend the existing agencies of our 
Federal Government for their excellent work 
in conserving and developing the vast land 
and water resources of our country. They 
have the know how essential to economical 
administration of the_several programs for 
2 development and are of appropriate 
size. 

We maintain that the creation of one 
large agency empowered to administer all 
Programs would deter orderly development 
of these vital resources. We subscribe to 
Congressional control as opposed to bureau- 
Cratic control. 

Furthermore we emphatically restate our 
unchanging position of opposing any re- 
Organization plan that would have the 
effect of depriving the Nation of the advan- 
tages now gained by having civil functions 
administered by the Corps of Engineers. The 
Nation has long since learned to rely on the 
experience of the Corps in civil functions in 
peacetime and the application of that ex- 
perience in military pursuits in time of war. 
We are proud to be included among those 
Who are desirous of having that reliability 
Continued. We oppose any plan for the 
elimination of the Corps from American 
Progress in peacetime. 

MAINTENANCE OF WATERWAYS 


We agree that the maintenance of water- 
Ways whose use is no longer economical is 
not justified. However, there is reason to be 
deeply concerned over the calculated risks 
now being assumed on busy waterways. The 
Combined risks of inadequate channel 
depths; dependence upon tides for depth; 
deferred maintenance of structures; inade- 
Quate harbors of refuge; and dangers to ves- 
Sela and operating personnel all combine to 
Create a situation requiring immediate scru- 
tiny by the Congress. The large Federal in- 
vestment in these waterways and the impact 
their deficiencies have on our economy make 
it imperative that adequate funds be made 
available to remedy this serious situation. 


SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE 


Our responsibilities in the vital field of 
land and water resources impose an obliga- 
tion to forewarn the President, the Congress, 
and the executive agencies of pitfalls likely 
to be encountered in the development of 
these programs, 

It is apparent to us that Inconsistencies 
between existing law and policy for flood- 
control projects and that proposed in the 
Hope-Aiken bills for watershed improve- 
ments will create an improper situation. 
Bureau of the Budget Circular A-47 of 1952 
requires a substantial local payment or cash 
contribution for flood-control projects which 
have benefits attributable to land enhance- 
ment. On the other hand, we note that the 
Hope-Aiken bills would permit on the farm 
Conservation measures to be applied as a 
credit the local share of total cost. 
We urge that the criteria for these related 
Programs be made consistent in the interest 
Of lessening the Government's share of cost 
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for flood-prevention programs in our water- 
sheds, 

Furthermore, ficod-control projects re- 
quire specific approval by the Congress for 
each location, whereas the Hope-Aiken bills 
would delegate authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to approve flood-prevention pro- 
grams. Here again consistency is lacking. 

WILDLIFE AND WATER RESOURCES 

Wildlife enthusiasts are cautioned that it 
may be difficult, if not impracticable, to make 
adequate provision in every case where natu- 
ral habitats are disturbed by development of 
our land and water resources to meet the 
needs of our expanding human population, 
They must accept the proposition that our 
present population of 160 million people 
must be provided for first. Furthermore, the 
predictions are that the time is not too far 
away when 200 million people will require 
food and fiber to an extend exceeding our 
present ability to produce on areas now 
available. This situation will require rapid 
development of additional areas. Admitted- 
ly protection of wildlife is a national obliga- 
tion and every practicable means should be 
taken to mitigate unfavorable influences 
upon wildlife. In this connection credit 
must also be given to the substantial bene- 
fits for wildlife that accrue from water-re- 
source developments constructed primarily 
for other purposes, Other resources must 
not be subordinated to provisions for wildlife 
in this vital development. 

WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL 

The control of pollution in our rivers is a 
problem which concerns us all from either 
the standpoint of the health of our citizens 
or the survival of our marine life. The effect 
of the discharge of wastes into streams by 
our expanding cities and Industries extends 
to all who use our precious water. This 
effect is felt by our public water supplies, 
fish and marine life, agriculture, recreation 
areas, and industry. Congress considered it 
a matter of grave concern and as & menace 
to national welfare in 1948 when it enacted 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
that year. 

We urge the Congress to appropriate ade- 
quate funds to the United States Public 
Health Service to permit It to fulfill its obli- 
gations under this law. Furthermore, the 
authority of that Service should be extended, 
if necessary, to combat the ever-increasing 
menace of stream pollution. We believe that 
many States should strengthen their pollu- 
tion-control laws, 


RESUMPTIONS AND NEW STARTS 


We urge the Congress to give top priority 
to appropriations to resume work on proj- 
ects which have been started but on which 
work was deferred by reason of the conflict 
in Korea. This should apply particularly to 
those projects where local interests have 
fully complied with or have given satisfac- 
tory assurances that they will comply with 
the conditions of local cooperation specified 
in the law authorizing the project. 

Furthermore we feel that preferential 
treatment is proper for those projects already 
authorized ahead of those now to be au- 
thorized. 

In this connection we are strongly opposed 
to a change in conditions of local coopera- 
tion once a project has been authorized. By 
so doing a hardship often results particularly 
where local interests have bonded them- 
selves, started their share of construction, 
or made the cash contribution required of 
them. 

THEY INHERIT THE EARTH 


We are well aware of the adverse effects 
the bill S. 3111, if enacted, will have on the 
150-odd unregulated carriers on Mississippi- 
Ohio River system and the Gulf Intracoastal 
Canal. Our expanding inland waterway 
traffic needs now and will continue to need 
new carriers. S. 3111 in effect would deny 
trafic to carriers in the trade for less than 
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2 years prior to enactment of the bill. Fur- 
thermore expansion of traffic territories with- 
in said 2-year period would be denied to all 
but those who obtained authority in 1940. 

This legislation is preferential and the ef- 
fect on shippers would be to raise freight 
rates and in turn increase the cost of goods 
to the consumer, 

We urge Congress to consider the many 
when they consider the few who would bene- 
fit from such regulation as proposed in 8. 
3111 which would imperil untold amounts 
invested in plants and facilities in rellance 
upon a firm congressional policy which has 
now been in effect for 14 years. 

INLAND AND INTRACOASTAL WATERWAYS 


Our inland and intracoastal waterways 
have always played an important role in the 
development of our Nation. We have en- 
dorsed the improvement of these essential 
arteries in the past and will continue to do 
so in the future whenever and wherever they 
are economically justified. The economies 
reflected by such low-cost transportation re- 
dound to the benefit of all the people served 
by them, producer and consumer alike, and 
will continue to pay dividends so long as the 
waterways are justified. 

Our rapidly increasing population is mak- 
ing more and more demands on our existing 
waterway system. As our population in- 
crease is continuous so should our efforts be 
continuous to Improve and expand our inland 
waterways to the end that all may benefit 
in the future as have so many in the past. 

This Congress opposes the imposition of 
Federal tolls on inland and intracoastal 
waterways. 

INTERSTATE COMPACTS 

We heartily endorse the interstate com- 
pact method for development of river valleys 
and basins as we feel that this method makes 
use of our existing agencies in the field of 
development of land and water resources 
without violation of the prerogatives of State 
and local government. 

We particularly state our opposition to 
Senate bill 3325 to establish a Missouri Basin 
Commission and Compact Board. Such leg- 
islation, if enacted, would create in the Mis- 
souri Basin a super TVA in another form, 
but superseding the authority of all or part 
of 10 States rather than 1. We think this 
fact is sufficient reason for Congress to reject 
the proposal, 

TIDELANDS 

We reemphasize that it is the inalienable 
right of the several States to be permitted 
to contribute their fair share to the economy 
of our Nation through the ownership and 
proper development of their tidelands. Any 
move to deprive them of this right is opposed 
in the interest of continuing the proper de- 
velopment of the valuable resources under 
these tidal lands within and adjacent to their 
shores. These rights should be protected 
and should be subordinate only to the right 
of the Federal Government to make improve- 
ments in the interest of national defense, 
navigation, and flood control as now author- 
ized or as may be authorized in the future. 


My Position on Four Record Votes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, July 8, 1954, I was not pres- 
ent, and I take this opportunity to state 
my position on four record votes which 
took place on that particular day: 
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On rollcall No. 97, if present, I would 
have voted “aye.” 

On rollcall No. 98, if present, I would 
have voted “nay.” 

On rolicall No. £9, if present, I would 
have vote “aye.” 

On rollcall No. 100, if present, I would 
have vote “aye.” 


Calvert County Tercentenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call attention to a 
noteworthy anniversary being celebrated 
this year in Calvert County, the fourth 
oldest county in the Free State of Mary- 
land. Congratulations to the people of 
Calvert County and to the Tercentenary 
Committee are especially appropriate at 
this time, noting that Calvert County 
reached its 300th birthday anniversary 
last Saturday, July 3. 

Calvert County for three full centuries 
has been held by its people close to the 
best traditions of community life and 
popular free government, 


As we count the blessings which have 
come down to us, we cannot fail to rec- 
ognize our debt to the people of Calvert 
County who have been steadfast in their 
devotion to American ideals of freedom 
under God. 

Very few counties in the United States 
can celebrate a 300th anniversary. Con- 
gratulations, Calvert County. 


The Calvert Journal of July 3, 1954, 
quotes the following original order, 
which officially established Calvert Coun- 
ty 300 years ago on that date: 

Texto pre JuLy 1654. 


Forasmuch as the right honorable the 
Lord Baltimore, lord proprietary of this prov- 
ince by his instructions to the Governor and 
council here date the 2th of September 
1653 hath discharged Robert Brooks, Esq. 
late commander of Charles County from be- 
ing one of the council conservator or justice 
of the peace or commander of any county 
within this province the Governor hath 
thought fit for divers reasons relating to 
the publick good—and doth this day with 
the advice of the council make void and 
nullify an Order or Constitution made the 
21st of November 1650 touching the erecting 
some part of the south side of Patuxent River 
into a county by the name of Charles County 
and instead thereof doth now erect, make, 
and appoint both sides of Patuxent River 
into one county by the name Calvert County, 
bounded on the south side with Pynehil! 
River or Creeke to the head thereof and from 
thence through the woods to the head of 
Patuxent River being the northerly bound 
of Saint Marys County and bounded on the 
north side with the Creek upon the western 
side of Chesopeak Bay called the Herring 
Creek and from the southerly bound of Ann 
Arundel] County and the Governor this day 
likewise appointeth M. Rich Collet to be 
high sheriff of Calvert County aforesaid. 
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The Calvert Journal also carried the 
following article, prepared by Dr. Morris 
L. Radoff, archivist of the State of Mary- 
land, Annapolis, Må.: 

Very shortly after King Charles I was be- 
headed, when Lord Baltimore realized the 
conflict between Royalist and Puritan fac- 
tions might well spread to America, he made 
arrangements to have Robert Brooke, ap- 
parently a strong adherent of the King's 
side, take over part of Maryland. According- 
ly, he gave Governor Thomas Stone war- 
rants to have Brooke made lieutenant of the 
province. He also had a new county, Charles, 
carved out for him on November 21, 1650. 
This county of which Brooke was to be com- 
mander ran along the south side of the 
Patuxent going south from what is now 
Cedar Point, along “the middle of the woods 
betwixt Patomeek and Patuxent Rivers.” 

Though Robert Prooke’s subsequent for- 
tunes included large manorial grants, he was 
not as firm against the demands of the 
Commonwealth, which cancelled Brooke's 
claim to be president of the council as Lord 
Baltimore had desired. In 1652, he was de- 
posed as head of the province, and in 1653, 
as commander of Charles County. Shortly 
thereafter, September 28, 1653, the order of 
October 3, 1650, setting up Charles County 
was abrogated. The stage wns set for the 
creation of another county. 

In the area once occupied in part by “Old 
Charies” there already had been settlements. 
Chief among the settlers had been Richard 
Preston. Preston had lived in Virginia be- 
fore coming to Maryland; there he had held 
many land grants, given in 1635, 1637, 1639, 
1641, and 1646. He had also held office in 
the Colony. But the stern religious hoid of 
the Virginia Established Church, augmented 
by harsh methods of the Governor, Francis 
Berkeley, made life hard for dissidents. Pres- 
ton, along with the Bennetts, Durands, 
Lloyds, and others was arrested for failure to 
attend church, In 1649, when Governor 
Thomas Stone, of Maryland, offered haven to 
the Virginia Puritans, they accepted the of- 
fer. By 1651 Preston was made commander 
of the north side of the Patuxent. He had 
already been granted 600 acres of land, and 
by July 21, 1651, Preston had been laid out, 
on the north side of the Patuxent and the 
south side of Preston's Creek. By 1659, 
Charles Gift and the Neglect were also held 
by Preston. With Richard Fuller, Preston 
went to the Patuxent and not to the Severn 
River area where the larger group of Puri- 
tans settled. By 1652, Preston had become 
the deputy of Richard Bennett and William 
Claiborne. He had shown his Puritan feel- 
ings In March 1653, by Joining in the pro- 
test to Cromwell against “Popish officers.” 

It was not unexpected to find Governor 
Stone proposing to the council that it “Erect, 
make, and appoint both sides of Patuxent 
River into one county by the name Calvert 
County, bounded on the south side with 
Pynehill River; and from thence to the 
head of Patuxent, the northerly bounds of 
St. Mary's County, bounded on the north 
by Herring Creek and to the southerly bound 
of Anne Arundel County.” 

This was in July 1654; in October, with a 
few changes on boundary, the name Patux- 
ent was given to the same territory, a name 
it held until 1658 when the proprietors came 
back Into power with the end of the Puritan 
regime. Preston was more than the county 
seat; it was In October 1654, the place where 
the general assembly met and declared alle- 
giance to Cromwell. Until 1655, when John 
Hammond was dispatched to Patuxent, Pres- 
ton kept the archives of the Province. Ham- 
mond, a henchman of Stone's, wrote a pam- 
phlet Hammond versus Heamens, in which 
he spoke of his trip among what he called 
the sons of thunder in Calvert County. 
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With the return of government to St. 
Mary's City, the county rested in peace until 
Coode’s rebellion (1689). Meantime (1669) 
Richard Preston had died. 

The martial spirit aroused by the stirring 
events of its early history was not falling 
in the county. Very early in its history 
men like Ninlan Beall, Brooke Baker, Thomas 
Claggett, and Walter Smith, led or served in 
the county militia. Regularly organized 
troops were provided by law before 1700, 
with Col. Nicholas Greenberry, Maj. Henry 
Ridgely, and Edward Dorsey serving as com- 
manders, even though they came from other 
countics. Foot companies and dragoons 
were set up, and in Calvert County given 
the right to £y yellow flags, as they did red 
in St. Mary's, white in Anne Arundel, and 
green in Baltimore. 

The primary object of these troops was to 
subdue the Indians, although most of those 
in the county had been Christanized early 
and were generally submissive. The rangers, 
of whom John Bigger was the first in the 
county, were organized to patrol the exten- 
sive forest lands. 

Calvert County was among the first to 
show defiance of the Stamp Act, and in the 
military organization incident to the Revolu- 
tion provided a notable group of officers, 
among them Edward Wood, Thomas Cleland, 
Thomas Trueman Greenfield, Warthan Wil- 
eon, Patrick Smith, James Leach, Frederick 
Skinner, and James Grahame and a full com- 
plement of enlisted men. Remote as it was 
from contact with most parts of the State, 
the county was little touched by the Revolu- 
fon or by the War Between the States. It 
was the War of 1812 which was of real con- 
cern to the county and that not seriously 
until late in the conflict. In 1813 the Brit- 
ish had such success with Chesapeake ma- 
raudings that they decided on a fullfledged 
plan to rout the flotilla of the American 
Joshua Barney which was operating in the 
Patuxent. n 

Among their preliminary forays in 1812 
had been an attack on the venerable old 
landmark of the county, Rousby Hall. This 
structure, once the home of Sir John Rousby, 
Was razed to the ground. An eyewitness of 
the events of the July 1814 mentions the rage 
of the British, when a corps of Captain 
Blackstone's Calvert County rifies was sent 
against him. In retaliation, the British 
burned “every house on the land” near the 
mouth of the Patuxent, The next Sunday 
when the British troops under Sir George 
Admiral Cockburn, marched inland, they 
burned a tobacco warehouse. “They landed 
a very considerable force and marched to 
Calvert Court House which with the Jall they 
destroyed.” This “dingy courthouse,” as it 
was once described, was the scene of a much 
greater conflagration when, on March 3, 1882, 
in the middle of the day, the new Methodist 
Church, fired by children playing with 
matches, burned down and with the fire 
spreading, 14 buildings including the court- 
house and the jail, were completely de- 
stroyed. The clerk of court, being in the 
courthouse at the time, saved some of the 
records but the rest were consumed. The 
few records saved from the courthouse fire 
were kept in a nearby bullding which a few 
months later was also destroyed by fire. 
Thus were lost all the documents from 1882 
to the beginning of the county, except for 
those which had by law to be recorded at 
the capital. Records at Annapolis included 
copies of all the wills and many other pro- 
bate records up to 1777; but there was at 
that time unfortunately, no provision for the 
central recording of the land records, The 
abstract system did not begin until after 
1784. It is under this disadvantage that s 
historian of the county must labor. 

The troops concerned in Calvert County 
during the War of 1812 were part of the 31st 
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Regiment. The principal officers of the 31st 
were: Michael Taney, Jr., Stephen Johns, 
William Clare. John D. Ireland, Samuel 
Hance, and Mordecai Taneyhill, names still 
familiar in the county. 

More than in any other part of the State, 
the axiomatic statement made about the 
whole of Maryland applies to Calvert County, 
that “every plantation was a town.” The 
county was, like every other part of the 
State in the beginning, run on a tobacco 
economy. The advantage of Calvert County 
over other parts of Maryland was its close- 
ness to a waterway, the Patuxent. Few 
Tolling roads, so essential elsewhere, were 
necessary to get the tobacco barrels ready 
and on their way to foreign ports. Such 
circumstances make for small settlements. 
The total population of the county was 
7.000 in 1707, 8,600 in 1790, and 11,900 by 
1950. 

Even the incorporated towns of the 
county—Chesapeake Beach and North 
Beach—are not large. The oldest of these 
is Chesapeake Beach, incorporated in 1886. 
Chesapeake Beach, with a population in 
1950 of 504, grew chiefly because of its con- 
nection with Washington, D. C., by means 
of the Chesapeake Beach Railroad (1892- 
1937). 

One of Calvert County's chief attractions 
is the Cliffs, noted ever since, John Smith's 
first sight of them in 1607. Solomons, an 
island connected by a causeway with the 
mainiand, has a harbor that attracts the 
interest of every passing yachtsman. The 
natural setting bas made it suitable for 
large-scale shipbuilding. The Dewey and 
the Gcorge Washington were among the 
larger ships refurbished here. Ina addition, 
on Solomons Island is the Chesapeake Bio- 
logical Laboratory, maintained by the State 
for the study of the marine life of the bay, 
with ultimate benefit to the oyster and fish- 
ing industries. 

The three named places are the younger 
settlements in the county. The older ones 
ate Huntingtown, Prince Frederick, Lusby, 
end Mutual. Prince Frederick, the county 
feat, has a population of close to 500. After 
Richard Preston gave up control, county af- 
fairs were carried on at a town on Battle 
Creek, sometimes called Battletown and 
Sometimes, Calverton. There is now no sign 
Of its existence. The county seat was then 
transferred to Williams Oldfields, which by 
1725 became known as Prince Frederick. As 
it might be surmised from an account of 
the fire, all of the buildings of the town 
date from the early 1880's. 

One of the early stops on the post route 
between St. Mary's City and Annapolis was 
Huntingtown on Hunting Creek, which en- 
Joyed a brief period of prosperity when Gen. 
James Wilkinson ran a grist mill there. To- 
bacco, however, continued, as everywhere else 
in the county, to be the principal crop. Fre- 
Quently Huntingtown was attacked during 
the marauding of the British Fleet. 

Near Prince Frederick Michael Taney lived. 
Taney, who had come to the county in 1660, 
Was the first of a long line of a famlly, the 
Oldest males of which were always called 
Michael until 1777, when Roger Brooke Taney 
Was born. He was the man who later, as 
the Chief Justice of the United States, be- 
came famous for his decision in the Dred 
Scott case. This decision was rendcred on 
May 6, 1357, and had much to do with the 
hardening of sentiment at the beginning of 
the war between the States. 

Taney is one of several persons from Cal- 
vert who was widely known outside of the 
boundaries of Maryland. George Plater, 

or of Maryland from 1791 to 1792, had 
Many connections with the county. The 
most distinguished governor of Maryland 
born in Calvert County was, of course, 
Thomas Johnson, who served from 1776 to 
1779. Joseph Kent, governor from 1826 to 
1229, was also a native of Calvert County. 
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Address by Vice Adm. J. T. Boone at Dedi- 
cation of Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 13, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
text of an address made by Vice Adm. 
J. T. Boone, United States Navy, retired, 
Chief Medical Director, United States 
Veterans’ Administration, at the dedica- 
tion of the new Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 13, 
1954: 

As we participate today in dedicating this 
Megnificent hospital that has been erected 
in your midst, I am particularly moved in 
mind and spirit. During my tenure of of- 
fice as Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, it has been my privilege to 
witness the opening of many Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, none of which has 
stirred me as much as on this occasion. Asa 
mother particularly cherishes and protects 
the child who is beset with difficulties, so I 
have espoused the cause of this hospital dur- 
ing these days when the medical program of 
the Veterans’ Administration has been the 
subject of considerable discussion, regret- 
tably too much of it acrimonious and un- 
supported factually. 

‘This hospital was conceived In a spirit of 
amity and good will. It was the unselfish 
wizh of the people of this area that a hospi- 
tal be erected here to serve the medical needs 
of the defenders of this Nation's flag. The 
very ground on which this hospital stands 
Was generously donated by the great city of 
Cincinnati for that purpose. When it be- 
came necessary, several years ago, to reduce 
somewhat the size of this hospital, your 
Representatives protested vociferously in the 
Halls of Congress. No louder voice of pro- 
test was heard than that of Congressman 
Hess who introduced the bill in Congress 
which ordered that this hospital be provided 
As a general and medical hospital to serve 
veterans. I cannot belleve that there is now 
an unselfish waning interest in our people in 
the medical welfare of their veterans, or any 
intent to relinquish an obligation toward 
them that the citizens of this Nation have 
Tecognized since early colonial days. Confi- 
dent in the unswerving will of people of noble 
character that will not be deterred by those 
embittered little men who seek to disrupt 
and tcar down, we have maintained our 
charted course to the ultimate goal of open- 
ing this hospital in accordance with the 
mandate we have received from your elected 
Representatives. in Government. 

Standing here, I am inspired and deeply 
moved in the consciousness that from this 
renowned city came big and great men, some 
of. whom were national leaders. Among 
them was a beloved President of the United 
States who was subsequently Chief Justice 
of the United States. He was the father of 
one of the greatest United States Senators. 
Also, came forth from here an eminent 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

On this solemn occasion, let me give you 
a brief glimpse Into what this hospital will 
accomplish. 

It will furnish the yeterans of this and 
the surrounding area the high quality of 
medical care for which the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has gained world renown. Those 
who will enter these portals as patients will 
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be entitled to this service only by provision 
of law—let there be no confusion on that 
point. As the doctors and nurses tend their 
medical needs, as the chaplains administer 
to their spiritual comforts, as the ancillary 
forces provide for their necessities, they will 
be the recipients of the bountiful benefits 
that can be derived only from the medical- 
team concept which holds sway in our Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, a concept 
a that connotes medicine at its 

S 

Further, this hospital will engage in train- 
ing and educational activities, Let none 
question the wisdom of expending time and 
money for such purposes. A hospital does 
not do justice to its patients if it does not 
constantly strive to extend and deepen the 
learning of its component forces, the doctors, 
the nurses, the dietitians, the technicians, 
As this hospital engages in these activities, 
there will exist here a progressive spirit in 
the art and science of medicine which cannot 
and will not be confined within its own 
walls. It will diffuse to surrounding areas, 
thus contributing toward the fulfillment of 
the noble purpose of the medical profession 
of giving to the people of this Nation the 
best that medicine can offer. 

Finally, this hospital will engage in re- 
search activities, delving into the still- 
ehrouded mysteries cf man's afflictions. All 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals are re- 
search minded, all secking answers thet will 
benefit their patients—indeed, will benefit all 
humanity, for the answer to the cure of 
any veteran's illness is equally applicable to 
his nonyeteran brother. We do not jealously 
guard, for the sole use of our veteran pa- 
tients, any miracle of medical science that 
rescarch may bring forth, but willingly and 
gladly do we offer to all any medical prob- 
lems we may resolve. 

That this hospital will fully fulfill the pur- 
pose for which it was erected there can be 
no doubt. Its very location will assure that, 
for it will work closely with the medical 
college of the University of Cincinnati and 
other physicians of this community, from 
whence have come many great men of medi- 
cine. I am deeply grateful to the distin- 
guished medical lenders of that noted insti- 
tution who have so willingly expressed their 
firm resolve to work with this hospital's staff 
in the fulfillment of its patriotic mission of 
comfort and healing. I regret that the dean 
of the medical school, Dr. Stanley Dorst, is 111 
and cannot be here with us, He has stood 
fast and has contributed to the establish- 
ment of this new hospital. 

In this close collaboration of governmental 
and nongovernmental medical forces, in the 
close relationship this hospital will bear to 
this community, what more appropriate 
words could I offer than these taken from 
Holy Writ: “Let us consider one another to 
provoke unto love and to good works.“ 

May thet be the guiding spirit of all who 
will labor here. Then will the prayers that 
we lift on high today on this stirring occa- 
sion be fulfilled in rich measure. 


Already in the Indochina War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting an editorial that appeared 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel on July 12 
entitled “Already In.” The editorial 
points out that we already have a con- 
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siderable investment in Indochina. The 
question is, What do we intend to do 
about it? For myself, notwithstanding 
this investment, we have no business be- 
coming involved in a war in southeast 
Asia. 


The editoral follows: 
ALREADY IN 

The great majority of the American peo- 
ple have been hoping and insisting that the 
United States should stay out of the war in 
Indochina. 

The news that we have already poured 
$2,200,000,000 into that war already seems 
to make the question more academic than 
otherwise. 

To that very big extent we are already in. 

Since we are committed to the expendi- 
ture of another billion dollars in the year 
commencing on July 1, our part in the Indo- 
chinese war is big indeed, and getting bigger. 

Americans who are wondering what it has 
bought us must prepare themselves for some 
pretty shocking answers. 

Perhaps the best answer is found in what 
it has not bought us. 

One of the avowed objectives was the 
turning back of Communist aggression in 
Asia, and it certainly has not bought that 
in the light of the Red victories accom- 
plished and impending. 

If the good will of our allies was another 
objective, the low opinion in which our 
vital interests and even our basic security 
are held in France and England attest the 
fact we do not have any return for our 
money on that score. 

The French are apparently offended be- 
cause we did not take the whole war off 
their hands. 

The British, confronted by the prospect 
of American withdrawal from the United 
Nations if Red China is voted in, are openly 
supporting if not actually sponsoring the 
Red Chinese membership proposal, plainly 
showing their real preference in the matter. 

Ciearly, we are in the Indochinese war ex- 
tensively and expensively—but to what 
Profitable purpose is not so clear, 


The Tariffs on Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. Charles P. Taft, published in 
the Washington Evening Star: 


THE TARIFFS ON WATCHES 


The Star of July 6 carried an editorial 
“The Tariffs on Watches” which quoted ex- 
tensively from remarks attributed to Mr. J. 
Lehmkuhl, president of the United States 
Time Corp., makers of inexpensive watches. 
Mr. Lehmkuhl is reported to have said that 
his company faces extinction because of for- 
eign competition and because the United 
States Government has canceled contracts in 
the United States for time fuses and has 
Placed these contracts abroad. ‘Your edi- 
torial states that if this is true, it is quite 
serlous and that it would take a long time 
to train technicians if it became necessary 
once more to produce such fuses here. 

It is not true that the United States Gov- 
ernment has canceled fuse contracts in this 
country and placed the equivalent contracts 
abroad. What has happened is that with the 
end of the Korean war the United States 
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Government has slowed down its purchases 
of all armament. Obviously, we couldn't 
keep up the pace of armament procurement 
in the United States once the hot war 
stopped. There would be no place to store 
the output. This reduction in United States 
Government orders has affected all United 
States producers, not just the watchmakers. 
You can't have it both ways; you either have 
a hot war and fat contracts or a cold peace 
and smaller contracts. 

What the United States Government has 
done is that, under the offshore-procurement 
program of the Mutual Security Act initi- 
ated in August 1951, it has place orders for 
the NATO stockpile for whole ammunition 
in France, Britain, Belgium, etc. As the 
orders are for complete rounds, they would 
naturally include time fuses supplied by local 
manufacturers as component parts. This 
ammunition is for the NATO arsenal, for 
the use of our allies and ourselves in a shoot- 
ing war in Europe. 

Should war break out, it Is obvious that 
it is much wiser to have an operating am- 
munition production line in Europe rather 
than attempt to supply the ammunition 
needs of our allies over a long dangerous, 
vulnerable pipeline of supplies from this 
country. 

Let us look at Mr. Lehmkuhl's contention 
that his company faces “extinction” be- 
cause of foreign competition. It is well 
known that the United States corporation 
is a leading manufacturer of inexpensive 
pin-lever watches, not Jeweled watches, The 
United States imports a very small amount 
of pin-lever watches; almost all our watch 
imports are jeweled watches from Switzer- 
land priced at over $15. The United States 
Time Corp. therefore faces little or no com- 
petition from Swiss imports and in fact, the 
domestic pin-lever watch industry under- 
sells, in price, the Imported product. More- 
over, Mr. Lehmkuhl's company has a virtual 
monopoly in the production of so-called 
“character” wrist watches, such as Mickey 
Mouse, Tom Corbett Space Cadet, Hopalong 
Cassidy, etc, Competition in this field is 
simply nonexistent. The position of the 
pin-lever watch industry is therefore sub- 
stantially different from that of the Jeweled 
watch industry. 

Since the United States tariff on Swiss 
watches was lowered in 1936, there has been 
no further change in the tariff. For 18 years 
American watchmakers have been facing, not 
the threat of Swiss competition, but the 
actual competition itself. That competition 
has been met, in true American fashion, for 
the United States jeweled watchmakers de- 
cided to diversify their products, intensify 
their sales efforts and meet the competition 
head on. As a result, 1953 was the biggest 
year in sales and profits that the three 
leading United States jeweled watchmakers 
ever had. Mr. Lehmkuhl's company must 
be unique in the watch world if he is fac- 
ing extinction. He certainly would profit 
by taking a leaf from the jeweled industry's 
competitive book. The allegations of the 
United States jeweled watch industry do 
not stand up under investigation either. 

What they are probably suffering from is 
the current recession in the public buying 
of expensive watches. Swiss imports were 
off 25 percent for the first 5 months of 1954 
as compared to the corresponding period of 
1953 and their orders were running some 40 
percent less than last year. United States 
jeweled watch producers are also behind in 
sales In what seems to be a general dis- 
clination on the part of the public to buy 
high-priced new watches, 

The so-called defense argument of the 
high-tarif lobby is one to which they always 
retreat when the going gets tough. It is 
perfectly true that the precision workers in 
the watch industry just as those in the 
machine tool, electronics, and myriad other 
industries have made and can make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the production of 
national defense items, However, in the case 
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of the strategic items which the jeweled 
watch industry Is concerned about, namely, 
timing devices for fuses, a look at the indus- 
try can be instructive. The late Senator 
Lester Hunt, of Wyoming, made a detailed 
report of his investigation into the procure- 
ment of defense items in which, speaking of 
the jeweled watch industry, he sald: “During 
the early part of the war (World War II) 
when the Ordnance Department wanted to 
get started on the manufacture of fuses, the 
domestic Jeweled watch industry us not 
interested in getting Government work. 
However, when the United States Govern- 
ment activated controls on materials, the 
Jeweled watch industry very quickly Jumped 
over.’ 

In addition, Senator Hunt learned the pro- 
duction facilities of the Eastman Kodak Oo., 
engaged in making mechanical time fuses, 
were “far in excess of the combined capacity 
of the domestic jeweled watch companies.” 

Too often neglected in the discussion of 
the defense aspects of the tariff issue is the 
fact that our defense rests on the strength 
of our overall economy and that of our allies 
and that our economy depends on sales both 
here and abroad. If we raise our tariff walls 
so high that our friends abroad can't gain 
their dollars by selling their products here, 
then we in turn can't sell them our products 
and our economy, and ultimately our de- 
tense, will suffer. 

I am amazed that the Star would lend 
credence to Mr. Lehmkuhl's arguments with- 
out an examination of the evidence. A peru- 
sal of a recent speech by an acknowledged 
authority on our national defense, Mr. Struve 
Hensel, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security, would have been 
most illuminating. Mr. Hensel said: 

“It is clearly possible to achieve both our 
objectives, mutual trade with our allies and 
an overall strong domestic economy. Our 
economy is not so frail that it will injure 
easily. We will not be able to please all of 
our allies all of the time. We will not be 
able to satisfy all of our industrialists all of 
the time. Increased international commerce 
will inconvenience—and perhaps hurt—some 
of our industries. It will stimulate others. 
Our aim must be to maintain overall indus- 
trial strength rather than the status quo of 
each existing industry irrespective of its 
contribution to our military strength. * * * 

“It is hard to believe that the effects of 
freer international trade will be more revolu- 
tionary than the advent of the automobile. 
No national legislature rushed, with sales 
taxes or tariffs, to the protection of the bi- 
cycle or wagon industry. The transition 
from a protected economy to a freer economy, 
particularly when nationally assisted, should 
be simpler.” 

CHARLES P. Tart, 
President, Committee for a National 
Trade Policy. 


Contrast Between Forand Bill on Unem- 
ployment Compensation and H. R. 
9709 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9709) to extend 
and improve the unemployment compensa- 
tion program, 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Rhode 
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Land. (Mr. Ferann], for making ar- 
rangements for me to have my remarks 
on the Unemployment Compensation bill 
Placed in the permanent RECORD as part 
of the debate on the bill. A very sad oc- 
casion, a death in the family, required 
my presence in St. Louis at the time the 
bill came before the House, and thus it 
Was impossible for me to be present for 
the debate. But I do want the RECORD 
to show how deeply disappointed I am in 
the scope of the bill presented to the 
House under a title which I think is a 
misleading title, that is, a bill to extend 
and improve” unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

This bill will add very few people to 
the unemployment rolls in Missouri— 
only those who work in establishments 
employing from 4 to 8 people and the 
comparatively few Federal employees in 
Missouri, about 45,000. The Federal em- 
Ployees should be covered, of course, but 
I am afraid this bill does very little for 
any of those who have already lost their 
jobs because of reductions in force, since 
no benefits can be paid to jobless Federal 
employees under this bill until next year. 

I am also disappointed in the failure 
of this bill to increase benefits in any 
way whatsoever in any State or jurisdic- 
tion. The maximum benefits in Missouri 
today are $25 a week. That is obviously 
not enough to keep a family going—not 
with the cost of living in St. Louis, for 
instance, more than 2 percent higher 
than it was a year ago and apparently 
stil rising. The latest Consumer Price 
Index shows an increase of nearly 1 per- 
cent in the cost of food from April to 
May of this year in St. Louis; it shows 
meat going up in almost every category 
and many of the fresh, frozen and canned 
fruits and vegetables going up, even such 
staples as pork and beans, shortening, 
margarine, lard, sugar, jelly, and so on, 
and of course the average retail price of 
ceffee on the Consumer Price Index has 
reached $1.18 a pound. Not only food, 
but housing, medical care, personal care, 
transportation, and some apparel items 
have been going up. 

With the cost of living at about a rec- 
ord level, it is wishful thinking to believe 
that an unemployed worker can keep 
his family going on $25 a week. 

The Forand bill, which I cosponsored 
along with more than 80 other Demo- 
cratic Members of the House, would have 
Cone a lot to improve the situation if 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
had approved it instead of the inade- 
quate bill it did report out. It would 
have extended the period of coverage for 
unemployment compensation benefits to 
2 maximum of 39 weeks, and in Mis- 
scuri it would have meant an increase 
in the benefits to a top maximum of 
about $44 a week instead of $25. The 
formula proposed in the Forand bill 
wouid provide benefits equal to half pay 
based on a worker’s normal wage up toa 
Maximum of two-thirds of the State's 
average weekly wage. So in Missouri 
that would mean a benefit of $44 a week 
for any worker who normally earned 888 
a week or more, and half pay for anyone 
whose normal wage was less than $88 
a week. It would also have covered in 
a Whole lot more workers now excluded 
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from unemployment compensation by 
removing many of the present restric- 
tions on the size of a business firm eligi- 
ble for coverage. In other words, in- 
stead of taking in just those additional 
workers who are now employed in firms 
hiring from 4 to 8 employees, it would 
cover in a total of about 153,000 Mis- 
sourians who work in small firms em- 
ploying from 1 to 8 persons. 

The reason I am so distressed about 
the inadequacies of the Reed bill is that 
St. Louis itself is a distressed commu- 
nity, an area of substantial unemploy- 
ment. The Department of Labor reports 
that in March unemployment was esti- 
mated at 50,400, or more than double the 
level of a year ago. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security added that further 
layoffs were expected in autos, primary 
metals, ordnance and shoes, and that 
these would offset the expected seasonal 
buildup in construction, trade, transpor- 
tation, and food. We know that thou- 
sands of Missourl workers who have been 
unemployed have used up all of their 
unemployment compensation benefits 
without finding new employment. All 
these things taken together make it ob- 
vious that the Congress is not “extend- 
ing and improving” unemployment com- 
pensation in any practical manner com- 
pared to the frightful economic prob- 
lems faced by the families of those who 
have lost their jobs. 

I hope the Senate, in considering this 
same legislation, will approach it in a 
much more realistic fashion and really 
improye unemployment compensation by 
increasing benefits sufficiently to enable 
people on unemployment compensation 
to live decently during this difficult peri- 
od of recession and readjustment. The 
Democrats on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in their minority report, stated 
this problem concisely and accurately 
when they said that the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means have 
given to the people on unemployment 
compensation not bread but a stone. 


The Late Grantland Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker 
When the Great Scorer comes 
mo mark against your name, 
He'll write not won“ or lost.“ 
But how you played the game. 
These words were inspired and left to 
posterity many years ego by a man who 
will ever be dear to the hearts of all true 
sportsmen, In this brief but incisive pas- 
sage, the dean of American sportswriters 
captured the real and eloquent spirit of 
the game of life, whatever the aspira- 
tions or rewards might be. It testifies to 
the American way, the godly way, the 
way of all true champions. 
Yesterday the creator of these words 
passed on to mect the Great Scorer. 
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While at work in his midtown Manhat- 
tan office, Mr. Grantland Rice suffered 
a fatal heart attack. Today the entire 
sports world—the “has-beens,” the 
“also-rans,” the “immortals,” the cham- 
pions’—and those countless others who 
have found pleasure and inspiration in 
Mr. Rice’s work mourn his passing. His 
death marks the end of a glorious career 
of sports reporting which had its begin- 
ning in 1901 on the Nashville (Tenn.) 
News at $5 a week. In the last half cen- 
tury no personality surely has contrib- 
uted so untiringly and influentially to 
the grandeur of American sports. He 
typifies an era in sports unparalleled in 
its impact on American life and institu- 
tions. In fact, Mr. Grantland Rice is 
an institution in himself. 

Yet I submit that this grand old man 
has been much more to his fellow man 
than a reporter of athletic events. His 
life’s work has transcended the ordinary 
barriers of human endeavor; it has left 
a legacy in which we all, however varied 
our pursuits, might find gratification and 
peace of mind. 

I know of no more fitting epitaph to 
the memory of this man than that found 
in his immortal verse, Beyond All Things. 
In these thoughts you see the man and 
those attributes which will always be 
held in deep reverence. Mr. Rice wrote: 

He played the game— 

What finer epitaph can stand? 

Or who can earn a fairer fame 

When Time at last has called his hand? 
Regardless of the mocking roar, 
Regardless of the final score, 

To fight it out, ram blow for blow, 
Until your time has come to go 

On cut beyond all praise or blame, 
Beyond the twilight's purple glow, 
Where Fate can write against your name 
‘This closing Hne for friend or foe: 

He played the game. 

He played the game— 

What more is there that one can say? 
What other word might add acclaim 
To this lone phrase that rules the fray? 
Regardiess of the breaks of chance, 
Regardless of all circunystance, 

To rise above the whims of Fate, 
Where dreams at times are desolate, 
Where failure seems your final aim 
And disappointment is your mate, 
Where Life can write in words of fame 
This closing line above the gate: 

He played the game, 


Most assuredly Mr. Grantland Rice 
played the game. 


We Play Games in Asia and Europe While 
Commies Are in Backyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
out in the Panhandle of Texas there is 
an up and coming town located on the 
State line that divides Texas and New 
Mexico. The name of this town is Far- 
well, Tex., and it has a weekly newspaper 
called the State Line Tribune. It is pub- 
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lished by an able and fine gentleman by 
the name of W. H. Graham, Jr. The ex- 
cellent editorial carried in the State Line 
Tribune of July 1 of this year, exempli- 
fies the clear thinking of this publisher 
and contains much food for thought for 
all of us. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


as follows: 
WE PLAY GAMES IN ASIA AND EUROPE WEILE 
CÓMMIES ARE IN BACKYARD 


Two weeks ago the United States was sud- 
denly reawakened to its responsibility in its 
own hemisphere—the Americas. Since late 
in 1945 we have been spending nearly all of 
our time and money in exasperating efforts to 
knit first Europe and now Asia into a united 
front against Communist aggression. 

Our efforts have resulted largely in frus- 
tration, endless talk, and unfriendliness. 
The threat of the U. S. S. R. remains a large 
one, but we are finding out that it is difficult 
to wake other countries up to this danger. 
They are tired of war, and want to be left 
alone more than anything else. 

Billions of dollars in American aid have 
gone to countries through bartering agree- 
ments or outright gifts. The European econ- 
omy has been beefed up to the point where 
it is now producing the things we would liké 
to sell the countries. This is a strange set 
of circumstances. 

Thousands of American boys gave their 
lives in Korea to stem Communist aggression. 
The war against the Reds was largely paid 
for out of our pockets and homes. Few 
other countries participated with any zeal in 
this history-making confliet. 

Against this backdrop of sacrifice and 
patience on our part with people who don't 
want (or seem not to want) to be helped 
fight communism, comes an incident in our 
own backyard. The tiny Republic of Guate- 
mala in Central America has erupted in civil 
strife, with antl-Communists pitched against 
Communists. 

For a pleasant change, the anti-Com- 
munists seem to be getting the upper hand 
this time, but there is no guaranty that 
the winning group will make a sincere at- 
tempt to establish a democracy if it is 
successful in overturning the government. 

We, as outsiders, cannot settle the Internal 
problem of these small American nations, but 
we should be aware of the threat that aggres- 
sion under arms to our own safety. 
Few people realize that the war in Guate- 
mala is only a scant 800 miles away from 
Florida. A similar distance could be realized 
if you imagined you were in the Panhandle 
and they were having a war in Brownsville. 
It isn’t really very far away. 

We must pay an increasing amount of at- 
teution to the problems of our neighbors in 
Central and South America. The continent 
of South America is just now beginning to 
awaken from a deep economic sleep. It is 
endowed with many riches in the way of 
natural resources. Its people are maturing 
socially. This new area should be knit into 
the fabric of a strong, friendly, and united 
America, 


Enough Is Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 
Mr. JONES of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a copy of an cditorial from 
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the Thursday, July 8, 1954, issue of the 
Dunklin Democrat, published at Ken- 
nett, Mo., by Jack Stapleton, Jr., which 
I believe rather forcibly reminds us of 
the inconsistencies between the promises 
and the performances of this adminis- 
tration: 
Enoucn Is Enoucn 

Last Friday, in the United States Senate, 
an Eisenhower-sponsored tax relief bill was 
passed. 

On the same day, over in the House of 
Representatives, a compromise farm parity 
bill was passed, providing, in effect, for 
flexible price supports on basic crops, includ- 
ing cotton. 

Last Priday was not a very happy day for 
the farmer, the small businessman, the wage 
earner. ` 

But it was a very pleasant day, signifi- 
cantly, for the Eisenhower administration, 
big business, large corporations. 

The Senate bill provides annual tax cuts 
amounting to $1,300,000,000 for large corpo- 
rations, blg business and the wealthy. The 
Elsenhower-sponsored bill falis to mention 
taxpayers in the lower and middle income 
brackets, and no tax relief is provided. 

The so-called tax cut of last year turned 
out to be a farce. While cutting withhold- 
ing taxes on weekly salaries, the Congress 
also passed an increase in social security 
payments. Many wage earners, instead of 
paying less to the Government, ended up 
paying even more through payroll deduc- 
tions. 

And the Eisenhower administration at 
last has succeeded in breaking the 90 percent 
of parity program inaugurated during the 
1940's. The House bill, called a compromise 
in order that the President would approve it, 
provide for parities to dip down to 62½ 
percent, at the discertion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The administration has consistently fa- 
vored lowering parity supports despite a 
13 percent decrease in farm prices during 
the past 12 months. The administration’s 
insistence of lower parities, coupled with 
the velled threat of a Presidential veto, is 
hardly consistent with the 1952 campaign 
slogan of 100 percent of parity. 

It was during this same 1952 campaign 
that the slogan Had Enough?” was used. 

After Friday, the answer of farmers, small- 
business men, and wage earners, is un- 
doubtedly, “too much.” 


The Achievement of Freedom—Sermon 
Delivered in the Chapel Hill Baptist 
Church, Chapel Hill, N. C., Sunday, July 
4, 1954, by James O. Cansler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr, DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following sermon: 

Today is Independence Day. It is the an- 
niversary of the occasion when the doctrine 
was procisimed to all the world that men 
have certain liberties simply because they are 
children of God. Men here have cherished 
that ideal for these 178 years, and it is our 
watchword even now. We proudly proclaim 
that our half of the world is free, and we 
hold up as a torch for all to sce the liberty 
which we enjoy. 
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Now we are engaged in what has aptly 
been called a worldwide civil war, which, 
in the words of Lincoln, is “testing whether 
this Nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure.” The free- 
dom we cherish is in mortal danger, If we 
are realistic, we will admit the possibility 
that it may not survive, for the danger is 
twofold, and it is very. very great. 

There are two dangers which beset us. 
The most obvious one lies in the specter of 
worldwide communism, which, indeed, is a 
leviathan that would consume us. But 
Russo-Chinese communism ts not our great- 
est threat, Our greatest danger lies within 
ourselves. I think we are more likely to 
lose our freedom from within—lose it by 
default—than we are in danger of having 
it wrested from us by external powers which 
seek to destroy. The fight for freedom will 
be ultimately won or lost within your breast 
and mine. 

I speak to you on freedom today, because 
freedom is, at rockbottom, a religious matter. 
It has its primary significance there, and 
our only liberty worth possessing, really, 
is that in relation to God which makes it 
possible for us to become what God has lu 
His highest purposes ordained. Thus, I 
speak on freedom, and state that freedom 
in its ultimate meaningfulness is that lib- 
erty to become what we truly should, and 
its value to us will be great or small accord- 
Ing as it is necessitated by the principles 
and purposes to which we pledge allegiance, 
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Freedom Is as a coin; there are two sides to 
it. On the one side it can be seen as a nega- 
tive quality, a “freedom from.” On the 
other it can be seen as a positive quality, a 
“freedom to.“ Both are necessary for true 
liberty. The positive freedom must have the 
negative in order to be real. The negative 
freedom must have the positive in order to 
have meaning. We must understand them 
both, and differentiate between them or else 
we will lose the one and the other will not 
be worth keeping. I would speak on the 
negative freedom first. 

As most commonly seen in America today, 
freedom is understood as this negative qual- 
ity; the absence of restraint. “It is a free 
country,” we hear, “I will do as I please.“ 
Freedom from restraint in expression of 
one’s self breaks up countless marriages an- 
nually. Freedom from restraint with regard 
to intoxication will claim innocent lives on 
our highways this very day. Freedom from 
duty to God, to Nation, to family, to self has 
left us with but one purpose, to serve our- 
selves. Conceived so shallowly as emancipa- 
tion from responsibility, freedom has come 
to mean the license to secure our own self- 
centered purposes, and we have the reward 
such a conception brings. Emancipated 
from all save ourselves, we have nothing but 
ourselves to live with or to live for in our 
aloneness. We have the spurious freedom. 
of one who does not know where he is going 
or to what he belongs. Elton Truoblood de- 
scribes it, “Our generation Is free in the sense 
that a ship is free when it has lost both 
compass and rudder."* With our independ- 
ence we have indeed become independent. 
We have become independent, self-reliant, 
critical. We have become isolated, alone, 
inadequate, afraid. Wo have a freedom con- 
ceived in shallowness, and we therefore hold 
it in light esteem. 

Erich Fromm, the noted psychologist, well 
describes our plight in his cogent book, 
Escape From Freedom, and I quote him at 
length as he says: 

“We believe that freedom of worship con- 
stitutes one of the final victories for freedom. 
We do not realize that while it * * * does 
allow man to worship according to his own 
consclence, the modern individual has lost 
to a great extent the inner capacity to have 
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faith in anything which Is not proveable by 
methods of natural science.” 

In other words, though proud of the free- 
dom to worship, modern man now has not 
enough faith to make worship possible. 

“We feel that freedom of speech is the last 
step in the march to victory of freedom. We 
forget that although freedom of speech con- 
stitutes an important victory in the battle 
against old restraints, modern man is in a 
position where much of what he thinks and 
Says are the things that everybody else thinks 
and says; that he has not acquired the abil- 
ity to think and to speak for himself which 
alone gives meaning to his claim that no- 
body can interfere with the expression of 
his thoughts.” 

Let me paraphrase him in one more in- 
stance. We are proud that in our conduct 
we have become free from external authori- 
ties which tell us what we can and cannot 
do. We overlook the powers of public 
©pinion—the power of the Joneses“ 
which are so powerful because in our alone- 
ness and our search for meaning we are 
profoundly ready to conform to the expecta- 
tions of others about ourselves, and we are 
as profoundly fearful of being different. 

Thus, being free, we are tightly bound. 
Being free from restraint, we are not free 
in any creative sense at all. We are free to 
say No“; we are not free to say Tes.“ The 
Navy has a rather cynical but apt expression 
that well illustrates this point, I think. As 
you know, big ships cannot always come into 
shore to tie up to a pier or dock, but often 
must remain far out in the water. In such 
cases, the only way to get ashore is by the 
use of small boats. When a Navy man wants 
to picture something that he has, yet doesn't 
have, or to show how he owns something 
which he is not at liberty to use, he says, 
“Liberty will commence immediately, but 
there are no boats.” One is free to leave the 
ship, but he cannot go ashore, He is free 
from the restraining power, but is not free 
to do anything with it. 


um 


The opposite extreme to this negative free- 
dom is the true spirit of freedom wherein its 
Meaning and value rests. Schiller, the Ger- 
man philosopher defines it saying, Freedom 
does not mean that everyone can do as he 
likes, but that he can become what he 
should.“ This is not freedom from some- 
thing. It is freedom to achieve some pur- 
pose which is high. Indeed, I see the really 
Meaningful freedom in that liberty granted 
where noble principles and high ideals dic- 
tate activity. Freedom has immense value 
to one who has some purpose to fulfill, and 
Seeks the liberty to fulfill it. Freedom of 
Speech is important to one who has some- 
thing profoundy important to say. Religious 
freedom—the freedom to worship—has 
Meaning to one who has a profound need to 
worship, and must worship either with the 
State’s permission or without it. Peter and 
John, in the Scripture which I read from 
the Book of Acts, were charged by the re- 
ligious powers that be not to proclaim the 
Gospel further. They replied, "Whether it 
is right in the sight of God to harken unto 
you rather than unto God, judge ye. For 
We cannot but speak the things which we saw 
and heard.“ To them, freedom to proclaim 
what they felt must be proclaimed—the 
freedom to fulfill their God given mission— 
Was no empty sounding phrase nor was it 
Something from which they sought escape. 
It was fraught with meaning because the 
Purpose to which the freedom was to be put 
Was eternally meaningful. Thus, freedom 
has validity, indeed, it has reason for exis- 
tence only when it exists to grant opportu- 
nity for the attainment of some high goal. 
It can never be an end in itself; it can only 
be a means toward an end greater than it- 
— 
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self. It exists only to serve a higher pur- 


pose. 
We Southern Baptists take pride in our 
freedom from creeds. We are bound by no” 
creedal statements, and that constitutes a 
part of our heritage in which we glory. But 
it follows that freedom from a creed has 
meaning and value only insofar as every 
person is thereby free to explore the things 
of God for himself, and free to draw up his 
own profession of faith in keeping with his 
own individual experience and the personal 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is not the 
freedom from creedal statements that is 
valuable. It is the individual freedom to let 
one’s own religious experience color his per- 
sonal profession of faith. When we begin to 
restrict that individuality of faith; when we 
begin to press for conformity in expression of 
faith, then freedom from creeds becomes 
empty, and not worth the cost of maintain- 
ing. Isn't preservation of freedom from com- 
munism a far greater certainty if we have 
ideals and purposes of such constraining 
power that we must, we simply must have 
the right to fulfill them? If we have a 
calling to fulfill, and must needs have license 
to fulfill it, we will not succumb to any 
threat that takes that license away. If we 
revoke the license because of the threat to 
it, we are undone to begin with. Freedom 
can never be an end in itself. It will be 
its richest and its best only as it exists to 
serve a larger and a more creative purpose. 
mr 


In a very real sense, freedom is achieved or 
lost; it becomes meaningful or meaningless 
depending on the choices we make. Whether 
or not we shall be truly free depends upon 
what purposes we choose to serve. Freedom 
of choice is no figment of imagination. It is 
perhaps our one true a priori freedom. We 
are most free in our choice of masters in this 
life—in our choosing whom we shall serve. 
That we will serve something goes without 
saying. There is within us a psychological 
propensity to submit to something, and our 
freedom lies basically in our choice of to 
what or to whom our submission will be 
made. 

Now, though it appear to be a paradox, 
I think the Christian meaning of freedom 
becomes clear. The Christian see perfect 
freedom possible of achievement only as it 
is a byproduct of bondage. Freedom in its 
ultimate meaningfulness springs out of 
slavery—servitude to the high purposes of 
God, By commitment to the way of life 
which God has ordained, one finds the mas- 
ter of his life that is most releasing and 
most conducive to one's becoming what, 
from the „ he was made to be. 
Jesus said, “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.“ 

That which will free us is dedication to a 
will and a purpose big enough to draw us 
out of our self-centeredness, and lend pur- 
pose to our life beyond its own narrow vi- 
sions and its petty needs. That which will 
free us is the constraining love of God which 
binds us to Himself while it makes of us 
that for which we were created. That which 
will make us free is the trust born of_ex- 
perience that from this love, nothing on 
earth or in it can separate us, Then and 
only then shall we be free. And, we shall 
be free in both regards. We shall be free 
from all that would restrain us and hinder 
us in our purposes and in our dreams, and 
we shall be free to proceed in our Master’s 
will. With meaning where emptiness once 
prevailed; with purpose where before we 
haye drifted here and there; with a sense 
of belonging where once we felt alone; with 
courage and confidence where before reigned 
fear; and with hope where there had been 
despair; then we shall be free indeed. 

Therefore, I would say to you today; 
Choose ye this day whom ye shall serve. 
Your life and your liberty depend on the 
choice you make, Amen. 
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The Life We Prize, Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1951, p. 85. 

*Rinehart & Co., New York, 1941, p. 105. 

As quoted by Elton Truebiood, The Life 
We Prize, p. 93. 

Acts 4: 19-20. 


The Persecution of the Catholic Church in 
Croatia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 


THe PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN CROATIA 


The persecution of the church, the de- 
struction of spiritual values, and the tram- 
pling on fundamental rights of human 
beings and peoples are inherent and in- 
grained characteristics of Communist dicta- 
torship. These inhuman laws were put into 
Practice in Croatia from the very first day 
of the usurpation of power by Tito and until 
this date there has not been the slightest 
change in their essential parts. Neverthe- 
less some writers on the present day situa- 
tion in that part of Europe, say that Tito 
in his turning towards the West has aban- 
doned the fundamental doctrines of the 
Communist ideology and that every day he 
is getting nearer to democracy. Extend- 
ing a hand to the West, impelled to by press- 
ing needs and for his own advantage, does 
not imply a foresaking of Communist prin- 
ciples, nor a rectification of all the violences 
that have been committed on different per- 
sons and peoples. 

Tito, his collaborators and exponents both 
in and out of Yugoslavia speak the truth 
when, with a clear conscience they affirm 
that they are Communists and will continue 
to be so. Tito himself has emphasized this 
on several occasions, not only in personal 
interviews with foreign newspapermen but 
also in his speeches, and hardly a day goes 
by that some important member of the 
Communist Party does not write an article 
reaffirming the same. 

Just as present-day Stalinism is firmly 
founded on the Marxist philosophy arranged 
by Lenin, so Titoism has its greatest help 
and ally in the same philosophy with the 
same modifications, plus a series of new for- 
mulae (which refer principally to the rela- 
tionship with capitalism), which Tito was 
compelled to make to keep himself in power. 
All this is fully confirmed by the police 
system of the Titoist regime, the official 
propaganda, as well as the atheistic teach- 
Ing, and the very fact of the existence of 
Yugoslavia that counts on the discontent 
of the people, principally Croats; it is ob- 
vious from Tito’s own words, and from nu- 
merous anti-Christian and antinational laws, 
and from the persecution of the church and 
the basic liberties. 

For it is obvious that atheistic commu- 
nism will always and until the very end try 
to destroy the Catholic Church which can 
never be false to its principles and can never 
allow itself to be enslaved by any state or 
regime. That is precisely why the Tugo- 
slav Communists do their utmost to annihi- 
late the Church of Christ in the hearts of 
those who are under Soviet rule. They deny 
the spirit and all spiritual values; destroy 
all traditions and spread terror from the 
center of power that they have usurped; 
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fetter without pity all political liberties and 
trample on the longings of the people, doing 
their very best to imprison the very soul of 
the people, deaden it and deform it, and have 
it completely submitted to their will. 
Where immorality and lies are legalized; 
where liberty and the will of the people are 
in chains; where the rights of conscience and 
the freedom of education and upbringing 
are banished; where only one political party 
has all the advantages; where materialism is 
adored and everything else denied; where in- 
telligence and the liberty of creation are 
despised; where laws are ignored and the 
truth is hushed; there where God is denied 
and the church persecuted, the ground Is 
being prepared to make it impossible for men 
to be able to revive within themselves the 
true and eternal spiritual values. 

The Communists are excellent masters in 
the art of changing the spiritual habits of 
men and of eradicating all the ties and roots 
that bind them to the most holy of things; 
to God, to the eternal salvation of their own 
souls, to the family, to the motherland, and 
finally history. 

STATISTICAL NUMBERS AND NAMES OF 
PERSECUTION IN CROATIA 


Within the wide field of persecution in 
Croatia, the thousands of martyrs, the con- 
vents destroyed, and prohibition of all Cath- 
olic activity in whatever aspect show clearly 
that Communist terrorism, day after day 
and before the astonished eyes of the world, 
fastens inexorably on the people and the 
Catholic Church in Croatia. 

In province of Slavonia in Croatia of 1,244 
priests more than 126 were murdered, 

In province of Dalmatia in Croatia of 902 
priests more than 103 were murdered. 

In province of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
Croatia of 479 priests more than 129 were 
murdered. 

In the last 10 years the clergy have suf- 
fered every manner of deaths; stoning, be- 
heading, quartering, flaying, beating, burn- 
ing. The following are a few instances: 

Rev. Viadislav Kolaric of Kompolje was 
tortured and murdered in 1943. 

Rev. Antun Zilavec of Otocac was whipped 
in a cellar and finally shot in 1943. 

Rev. Zvonimir Milinovie of Ipodstene shot 
in 1943. 

Rev. Josip Pretner of Lic bestlally tortured 
and finally shot in 1943. 

Rey. Juraj Mihic, Rev. Ivan Mihalic, and 
Rev. Ivan Niksic disappeared in 1943. 

Rev. Stepan Petranovic of Bribir subjected 
to unbearable tortures 1945. 

Rev. Dragutin Kukolj of Lika murdered in 
1945. 

Rev. Viadimir Kargacin of Gospic mur- 
dered in 1945. 

Rev. Mato Buric of Smrika murdered by 
machine gun in 1945. 

Rev. Stjepan Hrzic of Mrkopolj murdered 
in 1946. 

Rev. Martin Bubanj of Susak murdered in 
1946. 

Rev. Bruno Vernaca of Kosinj murdered in 
1946. 

Rev. Srecko Blazevic of Felinje poisoned in 
hospital 1946. 

At Siroki Brieg in Herzegivina, Croatia, 
14 Franciscans were burned alive in 1944. 

Rev. Branko Kraljevic of Siroki Brieg, blind 
and 82 years old, murdered in 1944. 

Rev. Marko Barbaric of Herzegivina blind 
and 80 years old murdered in 1944. 

Rev. Petar Barbaric of Herzegivina, blind 
and 83 years old murdered in 1944. 4 

Rev. Leon Petrovic and 6 friars of Mostar 
tortured and killed in Mostar 1944. 
jeu Maximilian Juric of Pag killed in 

Rev. Ivan Fele of Pag killed in 1945. 
“ant Jullje Kozul of Dalmatia killed in 
SB Eugen Saturin of Zadar killed in 
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Rey. Petar Perica of Dubrovnik killed in 
1945. 

Rev. Juraj Krecak of Dubrovnik murdered 
"In 1945. 

Rev. Marijan Blazic of Gruz killed In 1946. 

Rev. Toma Tomasic of Dubroynik killed in 
1945. 

Rev. Antun Smith of Dubroynik murdered 
in 1945. 

Rey. Ivan Brajnovic of Dubrovyni killed in 
1945. 

Rev. Dominik Barac of Sibenik murdered 
in 1945, 

Rey, Simeon Karaman of Dalmatia mur- 
dered in 1945. 

Rey. Ilija Fomas of Klepci murdered in 
1945. 

Rey. Kresimir Barisic of Krnjeusa thrown 
alive in fire of the burning church in 1944. 

Rev. Josip Muller of Zagreb, murdered in 
Rakov Potok near Zagreb 1945, 

Rev. Placid Pandjic of Zenica murdered in 
jail 1945. i 

Rev. Pavao Bedenik of Zagorje murdered 
in 1948. 

Rev. Josip Vedrina killed in 1949. 

Rey, Josip Gallic killed in 1949. 

Rev. Radovan Jerkovic killed in 1950. 

According to the pastoral letter of the 
bishops of Croatia of October 1945 more than 
273 priests had been assassinated, 89 disap- 
peared and 169 sent to concentration camps. 
Since 1945 the number is double. 

It sounds incredible that any free, demo- 
cratic and Christian country of the world 
can ally itself with the tyranic, totalitarian 
and communistic Yugoslavia. It is more 
than unrealistic to believe that any com- 
munistic country (in this case Yugoslavia) 
will fight on the side of democratic, capital- 
istic and inrperialistic America as Tito calls 
the United States of America. 

The free world still have full confidence in 
the United States of America and gallant 
Representatives of Congress and Senate of 
United States of America believing that fus- 
tice will be victorious over the inhuman 
persecution of the Catholic and any church 
behind the Iron Curtain. As a Croat and 
loyal American I strongly protest against 
such a persecution in belief that I speak for 
millions of oppressed people in my country 
and other countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Dr. ANTHONY BuTKovICcH. 


Amending the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am, today, introducing a bill 
to amend the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921, as amended, with respect to 
the charging of brand inspection fees. 
The bill follows the resolution adopted 
by the National Brand Inspectors con- 
ference which was held at Clovis, N. 
Mex., on June 22. 

The principal objective of the pro- 
posed amendment is to remove from the 
application of the act the activities of 
brand inspection authorities within their 
own State boundaries. Of course, there 
are certain exceptions noted. 

It is my understanding that the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act is being admin- 
istered, in some areas, in such a manner 
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as to interfere with the effective admin- 
istration of brand inspection programs 
of the States. The bill would amend the 
act to clearly define the extent of regu- 
latory power of the Federal Government. 

In short, this is what the proposed 
amendment would do: 

First, A State agency authorized by 
State law would be exempt from the act 
as to inspections within the State. 

Second. If there is no State agency 
authorized by State law, a private 
agency may be authorized under the act 
to make inspections. 

Third. Ali inspections by a State 
agency or private agency outside its own 
State would remain subject to the act. 

Fourth. The State of origin of the 
livestock has preference to conduct the 
inspection and must give the purchaser 
a clearance certificate. If the State of 
origin does not exercise its preference, 
the State in which the market is located 
may inspect. 

Fifth. The State agency in which the 
market is located may inspect cattle 
coming from outside the State even 
though the agency of the State of origin 
has inspected the livestock, but may not 
charge a fee. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a keen interest in 
this legislation for the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Nebraska which I rep- 
resent, is one of the largest cattle-pro- 
ducing districts in the Nation. Cattle 
coming off the grazing area there do 
not have to be fed as long as cattle com- 
ing from other areas. 

Located within my district is an area 
known as the Sandhills. It has an abun- 
dance of groundwater and the grass 
grows very tall. This area has been de- 
scribed by many as “God's own cattle 
country.” 

I know my colleagues would be most 
interested in reading the resolution 
adopted by the Brand Inspectors and, 
therefore, I submit it for their informa- 
tion. 

The resolution: 

Whereas it is believed that some of the 
existing provisions of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act and the administrative interpreta- 
tion thereof unduly hamper the legitimate 
functions of local State brand inspection 
authorities; and 

Whereas it is believed that the best inter- 


“ests of the livestock industry, in particular, 


and the Nation in general, will be promoted 
by certain revision and clarification of sald 
Packers and Stockyards Act: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the National Brand Inspectors 
Conference, in regular session assembled, at 
Clovis, V. Mer, this 22d day of June 1954, 
That said conference favors and urges the 
enactment by Congress of substantially the 
following changes in the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act: 

1. That brand inspections by any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of a State, 
authorized by the laws of such State to in- 
spect livestock as a means of determining 
ownership, shall not be subject to the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act with respect to in- 
spection within such State of any and all 
livestock, regardless of the origin or desti- 
nation of such livestock, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided. 

2. That in those States wherein no depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of State 
is authorized by State law to Inspect live- 
stock as a means of determining ownership, 
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priváte associations may be authorized under 
the regulations of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to make such inspections at posted 
markets and collect a reasonable nondiscrim- 
inatory fee or tax therefor. 

3. That all out-of-State Inspections re- 
main under packers and stockyards authori- 
zation and regulation. 

That in the case of livestock shipped di- 
rectly from one State to a posted market in 
another State the authorized department, 
agency or instrumentality of State, or private 
associations, as the case may be of the State 
of origin shall have a preferred right to in- 
spect such livestock at such market; pro- 
vided that such department, agency, in- 
strumentality or association must declare 
its intention to inspect such livestock by 
giving notice in writing, to a representative 
of the brand inspection authority of the 
State within which such market is situated 
a reasonable time prior to the time such 
livestock is offered for sale; and, provided 
further, that in the event the Inspection 
authority of the State of origin of such live- 
stock elects to inspect such livestock, such 
inspection authority shall cause to be fur- 
nished to the purchaser an appropriate 
clearance certificate containing positive 
identification as to description of each ani- 
mal and showing brands or marks appearing 
thereon and the location thereof. 

In the event the inspection authority of 
the State of origin fails or neglects to de- 
clare its intention or fails or neglects to in- 
pect such livestock after having declared 
such intention, the authorized inspection 
authority of the State wherein such market 
is situated may proceed to inspect such live- 
stock and collect a reasonable nondiscrimi- 
natory fee or tax therefor. In no event shall 
an inspection fee or tax be collected by more 
than one inspection authority with respect 
to the same consignment of Uvestock. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN, Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
for this opportunity and I want to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that I am happy to be a 
member of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of which the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts is chairman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RADWAN., I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to say that we have no finer, 
no more conscientious, no more cooper- 
ative Member than the géntleman from 
New York. He is extremely kindly, 
extremely able, and always has the in- 
terest of the veterans at heart. 

Mr. RADWAN. I thank the gentle- 
Woman from Massachusetts. 

For me, Mr. Speaker, it has been an 
honor to serve as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions, and in that capacity I have tried 
to discharge my obligations to the vet- 
erans of this country as well as to the 
Public at large. Our subcommittee 
worked for a considerable period of 
time, spent many days holding hearings 
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on various bills which were referred to 
our subcommittee, all dealing with vet- 
erans’ compensation and veterans’ pen- 
sions. As the result of the hearings and 
to carry out a mandate of that testi- 
mony, testimony wherein the various 
representatives of all the organizations 
appeared before us and testified on vari- 
ous bills, we produced through our sub- 
committee an omnibus bill known as 
H. R. 9020. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is 
a very good bill. It was unanimously 
recommended by our subcommittee. It 
was unanimously recommended by the 
full Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, but 
unfortunately it has been tied up for 
some time now in the Committee on 
Rules. 

Some time ago I introduced a resolu- 
tion in order to precede a discharge pe- 
tition, I understand that Thursday will 
be the first opportunity I will have to file 
a discharge petition on H. R. 9020. I 
want to announce at this time that on 
Thursday of this week I shall file such 
a petition and I invite the membership 
of this House to sign that petition in or- 
der that H. R. 9020 may have its day in 
this House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
May I remind the gentleman that the 
petition will have to be signed extremely 
quickly. Really the signatures ought to 
go on in one day if we are going to be 
able to get the petition up for action in 
time before adjournment when that ap- 
parently is to take place. I know that 
the gentleman hopes that a rule will be 
granted actually before the petition is 
ready; is that not true? 

Mr. RADWAN. Yes. I thank the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts for 
her observation. Time is of the essence. 
I want to say that we have been very 
patient. I think in all fairness to the 
entire membership of this House a rule 
ought to be granted on H. R. 9020. It is 
really an unfortunate circumstance that 
I myself as a member of the committee 
and as chairman of the subcommittee 
am put in the position of having to file 
a discharge petition. It is an unfair and 
an unfortunate circumstance that con- 
fronts all of the membership of this 
House, although I still have hopes that 
a rule will be granted on H. R. 9020 be- 
fore the membership of this House is 
subjected to the discharge petition which 
I shall file on Thursday of this week. 

(Mr. RADWAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 


Texas Bankers Aid 4-H Club Work 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the progressive bankers in my State 
of Texas have assumed a position of 
leadership in such matters as soil con- 
servation, development of water re- 
sources, promotion of agricultural ac- 
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tivities among boys and girls, and other 
matters of vital concern to the future 
of Texas. 

Texas banks are currently participat- 
ing in a fund-raising campaign on behalf 
of the National 4-H Club Foundation. 
V. S. Marett, able and forward-looking 
president of the Gonzales State Bank, 
has been named chairman of this cam- 
paign. I ask unanimous consent that 
the announcement regarding Mr. Mar- 
rett’s appointment be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

V. 8. Marett, president, Gonzales State 
Bank, has accepted an appointment as chair- 
man for Texas banks in a fund-raising cam- 
paign on behalf of the National 4-H Club 
Foundation, The announcement was made 
by J. W. Tapp of the foundation. 

Marett, who will head the bank campaign 

within the State, is a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, San Antonio branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, He is a past 
chairman of the agricultural committee of 
the Texas Bankers Association and is a mem- 
ber of the land-price group of the agricul- 
tural committee of the American Bankers 
Association. His bank was the first in Texas 
to employ a full-time outside agricultural 
man. 
The National 4-H Foundation has head- 
quarters in Silver Spring, Md., a suburb of 
Washington, D. C. It is a nonprofit, non- 
Government educational organization, es- 
tablished in 1948 to assist the Agricultural 
Extension Service and the 4-H program in 
helping millions of boys and girls prepare 
themselves for happy, useful, and well-ad- 
justed living. The foundation cooperates 
with the Extension Service and the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges and universities in the 
development of an educational program that 
is constantly exploring new frontiers of re- 
search, service, and training. 

Current projects of the foundation in- 
clude a national 4H center, the interna- 
tional farm-youth exchange, research in the 
developmental needs of youth, training in 
human relations for youth leaders, and an 
experimental project in public-affairs discus- 
sions for rural young men and women's 
groups. 

Chairman Marett has already heid one 
conference with Texas Extension Director 
G. G. Gibson regarding plans for the cam- 
paign and others will be arranged with in- 
terested persons before contacts are made on 
a local basis, 


Style: Deceptive and Academese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
William Henry Chamberlin from the 
New Leader of July 12, 1954: 

WHERE THE News ENDS 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 
STYLE: DECEPTIVE AND ACADEMESE 

The future cultural historian of America 
in the middle years of the 20th century will 
be derelict in his duty if he does not devote 
some attention to the phenomenon known 
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as anti-anti-communiam. This attitude 
gained ground as the open expression of pro- 
Communist or fellow-traveler viewpoints be- 
came less popular. There are five main tags 
of identification for the anti-anti-Commu- 
nist: 

1. While he will sometimes state that he is 
not a Communist, or even that he is anti- 
Communist, he will never give any good 
reason why he or anyone else should be 
opposed to communism. In his perspective, 
it is always an entirely imaginary or absurdly 
exaggerated danger to American security. 

2. Wulle virtuously disclaiming any sym- 
pathy with communism, the “anti-anti” will 
always evince strong repugnance to any vig- 
orous criticism of communism and still more 
to any practical concrete proposal for oppos- 
ing it. 

3. He can be depended on to pull out all 
stops in attacking any national leader, 
whether it be Konrad Adenauer, Chiang Kal- 
shek, or Syngman Rhee, who has been firm 
and consistent in opposition to communism. 

4. By maintaining complete silence about 
Soviet aggressive actions, the “anti-anti" will 
try to convey the impression that the danger 
of war lies in American defensive reactions, 

5. Blandly oblivious of the immense mili- 
tant Soviet Empire, which, by its very ex- 
istence, is a constant cause of high interna- 
tional tension, the "anti-anti" will always 
go all-out for negotiations from scratch. It 
is as if someone had advocated negotiation 
‘with Hitler on the basis of recognizing the 
Nazi Empire as permanent when it stretched 
from the Volga to the Pyrenees, 

Our future cuitural historian will probably 
recognize in the writings of Owen Lattimore 
and Vera Micheles Dean the best models of 
anti-anti-communism. The latter recentiy 
contributed to the Christian Science Monitor 
about as slick an example of this technique 
us one could hope to find. She was describ- 
ing the low esteem in which the United 
States is held in India, 

Since India has an anti-anti-Communist 
government, quite probably Mrs. Dean was 
doing an accurate job of reporting; but one 
could not but feel that she was repeating 
with a certain gusto arguments of leading 
Indian spokesmen which run sö closely 
parallel to her own views. In the view of 
these spokesmen, constant denunciation of 
Russia and Communist China as practiced in 
the United States ts both unrealistic in mak- 
ing everything look black or white, and 
fraught with danger of war, since denuncia- 
tion, as they see it, is not conducive to ne- 
gotiations, No suggestion that there is any 
unrealism or danger of war in Soviet and 
Chinese Communist denunciation of the 
United States; no discussion of whether So- 
viet and Chinese Communist methods of 
terror at home and aggression abroad deserve 
denunciation, 

Thoughtful Indians, according to Mrs. 
Dean, recognize the dangers of communism, 
but they have no use for Bao Dal, Syngman 
Rhee, and Chiang Kai-shek. They have no 
desire to see a Communist regime in Indo- 
china, but they don't think the United States 
should give military aid to France. Always 
the same picture: Lukewarm disapproval of 
communism, but red-hot denunciation of 
anyone who Is fighting its armed advance. 

Is it really necessary for professors, espe- 
cially in the field of anthropology and sociol- 
ogy, to express their thoughts in English 
that, even to a reasonably well-educated 
reader, seems tortured and abstruse? Lewis 
Gannett recently raised this vital question 
in the New York Herald Tribune and offered 
this example from a book on drinking in 
American colleges: 

“With the knowledge that there are levels 
of drinking behavior dominated by socio- 
cultural forces, other levels which can be 
manipulated by guidance and the tools of 
Treason * it is possible * * * to devel- 
op techniques for a defined purpose.“ 
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I noted similar excesses of academese 
in what was otherwise an excellent book on 
the organization of the Soviet Union, sound, 
scholarly, well documented. Were these ex- 
pressions really necessary: 

“The fragmentation of authority at the 
periphery serves as a gunranty that the 
Kremlin's manipulatory monopoly will re- 
main undisturbed. * * * The circulation of 
the party elite has both cohesive and cor- 
Tosive consequences. * While Soviet 
totalitarianism offers no precise yardsticks 
by which its political cohesiveness can be 
measured, the available evidence points to 
an intermediate range of speculation and 
surmise.” 

No one suggests that scholars should write 
in words of one syllable. But books written 
in such acadamese run the risk of being 
limited In understanding to an esoteric few. 
And this, in the case of a book with valuable 
content, seems a great pity. 


The Echo’s Liberalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the June 22, 1954, issue 
of the Park Region Echo entitled The 
Echo's Liberalism.” I commend the edi- 
torial to the attention of the Senate. At 
the same time I wish to pay my tribute 
to the members of the board of directors 
and to the editorial staff of this news- 
paper for its public-spirited attitude 
and for its dedication to the community 
welfare. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Echo's LIBERALISM 

Last Saturday the stockholders of the 
Park Region Echo, meeting in annual ses- 
sion, adopted by unanimous vote a compre- 
hensive declaration of the aims and prin- 
ciples of this newspaper. 

From time to time over the years the 
question of the Park Region Echo's policies 
and politics has been discussed on many 
occasions, Through the years this news- 
paper has earned a reputation as one of 
the few liberal newspapers published in the 
State of Minnesota. 

The word “liberal” is perhaps one of the 
most ambiguous and difficult to define in the 
English language. In the course of history 
it has taken on many different connota- 
tions. 

At this point In the progress of the Park 
Region Echo, the publishers and stockhold- 
ers have decided to define those liberal aims 
and principles which this newspaper seeks. 

With this in mind, the following excerpts 
from the lengthy resolution passed at Satur- 
day’s meeting are hereby published. We, 
the editors, hope that this declaration will 
help to crente understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the liberal cause for which we stand. 

WHAT DO WE SEEK? 

In establishing our goal, it becomes para- 
mount that we define those elusive touch- 
stones of liberal greatness which this news- 
paper must seek. 

To begin with, we must recognize that a 
truly great newspaper must be greater than 
any one of, or the sum total of, its creators. 
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Its integrity must rise above the com- 
bined consciences of its editors in that, when 
it speaks, its words are those of someone 
far wiser, far more reasonable, far more fair, 
far more compassionate, far more under- 
standing, and far more honest than those 
men, crippled by human weaknesses and fail- 
ings, whose task it is to write those words, 

A truly great newspaper must seek univer- 
sal respect, for without such respect its mes- 
sage will reach but a limited audience. 

A truly great newspaper must remain un- 
fettered by the leash of any and all special- 
interest groups. 

For to voluntarily embrace the philosophi- 
cal cause of liberalism is one thing, but to be 
embraced by the chains of advertiser, pub- 
Usher, stockholder, political party, particular 
farm organization, particular management, 
or labor organization ts another. 

Few newspapers have escaped such bond- 
age. Few newspapers have achieved true 
greatness. 

In the metropolitan realm the St. Louls 
Post-Dispatch in our country and the Man- 
chester Guardian in England have done s0. 
In the rural areas only William Allen White's 
Emporia Gazette stands out as an example. 

Here, then, is our challenge. Can we 
meet it? 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LIBERALISM 

Recognizing that the primary purpose of 
the Park Region Publishing Co. organi- 
zation is a mutual desire to recognize, rein- 
force, and project into the future the liberal 
traditions of this newspaper, it becomes man- 
datory that this liberalism be spelled out as 
clearly and succinctly as it is possible to 
spell out such relatively intangible character- 
istics. 

The classic definition of liberalism 18. 
“Progressivism that lies between conserva- 
tism and radicalism. Disposition to con- 
structive change unfettered by tradition.” 

In the realm of politics, at least, such a 
definition might suffice, for it is true that 
this newspaper's editorial pronouncements 
have generally fallen within the limits of this 
definition and it ts true that by such defini- 
tion the Park Region Echo has found itself 
alined with the political party which most 
closely subscribes to this position—the Dem- 
ocratic Party on the national scene and the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party in Minne- 
sota. 

It is more probable than possible that this 
newspaper will continue to find itself shar- 
ing tbe political sentiments of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the foreseeable future. 

But it must be remembered that the defi- 
nition of liberalism we seek today is a defi- 
nition which will hold true for as far into 
the future as we can imagine and as such 
must not be shackled toany nominal political 
party. 

For it is Just as true now as it has been 
true in the past that the liberal party of 
today can become the conservative party of 
tomorrow. 

A true and lasting liberalism, as we see it, 
must incorporate those characteristics which 
apply equally well in any generation to any 
field of human activity. 

Such characteristics would include: 

An inclination to resort to reason rather 
than to emotion, to respect the right of others 
to hold opinions different from ours, to look 
at both sides of every question, and to per- 
celve the degree of truth that lies at elther 
side, to see things in shades of gray rather 
than in black or white, to seek the truth at 
all costs in every issue. 

A disposition to love rather than to hate, 
to sympathize with rather than to condemn. 

A deep concern for the betterment of the 
lot of the masses, the downtrodden and 
oppressed, and the persecuted. 

An undying hatred for and an unceasing 
resolve against the forces of totalitarianism 
under any name and in any guise. 

A dedication to the principles of individual 
rights and freedoms, 
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A devotion to the democratic cause. 

With characteristics such as these, a truly 
great Uberal newspaper not only finds it 
possible but, indeed, finds it compulsory to 
support and encourage American liberal ele- 
ments in our society which all too often find 
it dificult or impossible to present their case 
to the public through the medium of the 
conservative press. 

These elements would, of course, include 
cooperatives, labor unions, civil-liberty or- 
ganizations, and groups whose function it is 
to promote racial, religious, and international 
tolerance, understanding, and appreciation, 
when such organizations are known to be 
Joyal and patriotic American groups. 

But the very definition of liberalism, as 
given above, prohibits any in toto endorse- 
ment of all or any one of these elements. 
For the truly great liberal newspaper must 
at all times be free to praise and to criticize 
indiscriminately, and when the liberal move- 
ment, through the misdirection of any one 
of its integral parts, falters or errs, it is the 
responsibility of the liberal press to speak 
out against such abuses. Only by soul- 
searching self-criticism will the liberal cause 
£ourish. 

By the same token, the truly great liberal 
newspaper must never hesitate to pay tribute 
where tribute is due, regardless of whether 
the commendable was said or done by liberal, 
conservative, radical, or reactionary. 

By strict adherence to these alms and prin- 
ciples, we are convinced that the Park Region 
Echo can enhance its own reputation, gain 
universal respect, and, by so doing, deliver 
its liberal message to an ever-increasing and 
far more receptive audience. 


For War United States Would Need Her 
Own Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr, President, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post in a recent issue car- 
ried as its lead editorial a very thought- 
ful discussion entitled “For War United 
States Would Necd Her Own Merchant 
Fleet.“ 

While such a conviction has been ex- 
pressed by a great many military and 
Government officials, this Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editorial puts the matter most 
convincingly, and I am sure it impressed 
all thoughtful persons who have seen it. 

To insure greater dissemination among 
our citizenry, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For Wan Untrep Statrs Wovctp Nreo Her Own 
MERCHANT FLEET 

In a current report, the Maritime Adminis- 
tration recommends to Congress a program 
for maintaining the efliclency of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and American ship- 
building facilities. It would involve about 
$400 million a year for construction allow- 
ances and $60 million annually for operating 
subsidies, 

The plan calls for £0 new ships a year, to 
be built in American shipyards, which this 
Year will complete 38 vessels. Next year only 
three are scheduled. Foreign yards, mean- 
While, are booming, since it costs about half 
as much to build a ship abroad as it does in 
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this country. The purpose of the construc- 
tion allowances is to make it possible for 
American shipbuilders to stay in business at 
a reasonable level. Sixty ships a year will 
insure the replacement of virtually the whole 
merchant fleet in 25 years, considered a max- 
imum for the efficient life of an ocean-going 
vessel. 

Operating costs amount to around $45,000 
& month for the average American ship, as 
against $24,000 a month for a ship under for- 
eign registry. Since most Of this differential 
arises in higher wage scales for officers and 
crew, plus better working conditions, it 
makes a persuasive argument for American- 
flag operating subsidies. They have been 
used for many years on selected routes by all 
maritime nations, including the United 
States. 

Aguinst the policy of supporting American 
shipyards and American shipping stands the 
report of the Randall Commission, issued in 
January 1954. It is said in part: “The Com- 
mission recommends that the determination 
of the active merchant-fleet requirements of 
the United States for the purpose of the Mer- 
chant Marine Shipping Act of 1936 take ac- 
count of the availability of foreign vessels 
and of the importance to the balance of pay- 
ments of foreign maritime nations of their 
dollar earnings from shipping services.” 

This boils down to (1) the “dollar gap"; 
and (2) the idea that foreign shipping can 
be depended upon as firmly as American 
shipping, in case of emergency. As for the 
“dollar gap,“ it is no longer an important 
factor, or at least not a critical factor. Re- 
covery abroad, thanks to the Marshall plan 
and ECA, has progressed to a point where we 
hear less and lees of that once-yawning 
chasm, 

The “availaibilty of foreign vessels” is un- 
deniable in peacetime. In wartime it is no 
longer something we can count on. Before 
we entered World War I, we had a breathing 
spell of 2 years and 8 months. And between 
September 1939, and December 1941, we had 
another respite of 2 years and 3 months. In 
those periods we had a chance to gather our 
forces, since we were not immediately on the 
firing line. 

That can hardly happen again. Implicit 
in our worldwide network of defensive al- 
liances, in our United Nations commitments 
and in the position of “world leadership” 
which we have assumed is the fact that, in 
any new world conflict, we would be heavily 
engaged from the very first day. And little 
in the history of the past 8 years gives assur- 
ance that any new form of the interallied 
shipping pool, mentioned in the Randall Re- 
port, would be at once available to us, as it 
was in World War II. 

The sum of nearly $500 million estimated 
by the Maritime Administration as the an- 
nual expense of maintaining an American 
merchant marine and American shipyards 
appears staggering. But Congress must give 
proper considcration to whether it is not, 
under present conditions and under proper 
safeguards, a necessary expense in support 
of all the commitments we have undertaken, 
Without a 4-ocean merchant marine, a 4- 
ocean navy could find itself under an ap- 
palling handicap. 


Oilmen Are Buildors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a striking word picture of oilmen 
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as human beings and as community 
builders appears in the July issue of 
North Texas Oil and Gas Review, official 
publication of the North Texas Oil and 
Gas Association. The article was writ- 
ten by S. Leslie King, executive vice 
president of the organization. The ar- 
ticle sets forth facts that ought to be 
widely known. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. King’s article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The negative side of the oll industry has 
been stressed so much recently that many 
people, including some of those within the 
industry itself, have forgotten that we do 
have virtues to accentuate. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said, “I find the great thing in 
this world is not so much where we stand, 
as in what direction we are moving.” This 
direction can be determined only by an eval- 
uation of the accomplishments of an in- 
dustry and an understanding of the people 
who make that industry—what they have 
done and what they have purposely left un- 
done. 

While many of the great dreams and ideas 
of a higher standard of living were conceived 
before the middle of the 1800's, the fruition 
of those ideas and dreams could not be had 
until mankind found and developed some 
source of energy that was plentiful, econom- 
ical, and easily handied by the average man. 
With the discovery of major deposits of pe- 
troleum in the middle 1800's the age of 
mechanical and industrial development was 
ushered into our civilization. 

Look around you and you cannot fall to 
realize that by far the majority of things 
you now accept as commonplace were but 
dreams a century ago. The majority of 
articles you consider to be necessities and 
essentials in maintaining your standard of 
living would disappear were petroleum and 
petroleum products suddenly to be taken 
from your use. The farmer, the laborer, the 
doctor, the housewife, the manufacturer, and 
all men would return to the same standard 
of living as those people hed who lived from 
the death of Christ to the early 1800's. 
Mankind is carried further along the road 
of higher civilization and achievement with 
each barrel of oll that is made available for 
his use. 

Any industry is people. The driller, the 
accountant, the landman, the secretary, the 
service station attendant, the geologist, the 
engineer and all those who make their living 
from any of the various phases of the indus- 
try, from discovery to the sale of the end 
product, constitute the petroleum industry. 
By far the majority of these people are of 
high character and great ability. Few are 
rich men but the majority are successful 
because, by their conduct, they have shown 
that they have recognized the responsibility 
placed on each man to strive for the highest 
standard of society that is possible for hu- 
manity to attain. They are men who have 
time and time again proved by their words 
and deeds that they are not unwilling con- 
tributors to the dictates of a higher order 
of society. These are the men who last year 
paid 67.8 percent of the business and prop- 
erty taxes levied by the State government in 
Texas. These sre the men who paid 452 
percent of public education costs and 59.4 
percent of the State funds for the blind and 
dependent children. These are the men who 
believe that educated minds, using and con- 
trolling ideas, will direct the course of civili- 
zation, They are men who believe that the 
hope of the world lies in the proper training 
and development of our children in every 
Christian aspect—and they do something 
about it. Look around you and you will 
find your friends who constitute the oll in- 
dustry to be the supporter and worker in 
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your church, your schools, your colleges, your 
youth programs. 

Because of the very nature of their busi- 
ness, the majority of people within the oil 
industry are optimists. They are free men 
who fight for freedom for all men, tempered 
only by the recognition of the rights of 
others as individuals. They look toward the 
future with the great enthusiasm and hopes 
that are found in those who have faith in 
themselves and mankind. I am proud that 
I live in an era which produced such men 
as these, whose direction of movement repre- 
sents a challenge to all to keep up with them 
in the fulfillment of their dreams of a greater 


mankind. 
S. LESLIE KING, 
Executive Vice President, 
North Texas Oil & Gas Association. 


The Growing Monopoly in Advertising and 
Merchandising on Network Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Spotlight by Paul Manning: 

THE GROWING MONOPOLY IN ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING ON NETWORK TELEVISION 
(By Paul Manning) 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Newspaper writer, col- 
umnist; long background of experience in 
radio and television, both for commercial 
Clients and in public-affairs programs such 
as those of the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
and the presidential campaign of President 
Dwight D. Elsenhower.) 

It is apparent that under present condi- 
tions, television will shortly become the 
property of two networks and a relatively 
few powerful very high frequency TV sta- 
tions. Testimony about this alarming trend 
toward monopoly of the Nation's TV chan- 
nels has been given before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Communications headed by 
Republican Senator CHARLES POTTER, of 
Michigan. 

The findings of this committee will be 
closely followed by industrial, educational, 
and political leaders throughout the country. 
For television itself is on trial, and along 
with it the jobs of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who depend on the dynamic 
medium of television for the continued 
growth and prosperity of factories produc- 
ing for the American consumer. Network 
television has proved itself such a potent 
force in the sale of goods and the establish- 
ment of brand preferences, that the ques- 
tion which must be settled by Government 
action in Washington is whether all Ameri- 
can manufacturers will have equal access to 
television broadcasting, or whether teleyi- 
sion will continue to become the exclusive 
sales medium of only a handful of manufac- 
turers. 

This grave trend toward monopoly of the 
Nation TV channels is also cause for con- 
cern by people who realize the danger of 
having national television under the control 
of two networks. It gives them almost ex- 
clusive access to the American mind. The 
commentators who refiect one viewpoint 
have an unchallenged opportunity to mold 
national opinion. The question is: On 
whose side? 

Quite simply, this monopoly has develo 
becuuse 2 networks have television me 
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lets in most major markets and population 
centers, and 2 have not. 

The reasons why NBC and CBS have been 
able to achieve a virtual stranglehold on 
television broadcasting goes back to the 
period before television. They dominated 
radio. Because of that fact, and because the 
FCC played into their hands with a 344 year 
freeze on television station construction, the 
networks were handed a tailormade oppor- 
tunity to entrench themselves at the public’s 
expense. 

The condition was brought about by an 
earlier decision of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission which did not take into 
account the long-range social and economic 
effects of new television policies it laid down. 

Television broadcasting began in the por- 
tion of the radio spectrum called very high 
frequency, which was limited to 12 channels. 
In 1948 it became apparent that 12 channels 
were not enough to give the Nation an ade- 
quate competitive system. 

After providing for 108 VHF TV stations 
in 63 markets, the FCC ordered a halt to new 
station construction until it could determine 
what to do. At the time of this freeze 1 
station only had been authorized in each of 
40 markets, Thus, 40 stations were given 
absolute monopolies and the opportunity to 
entrench against future competition. Eleven 
more cities had only 2 stations. Most of 
these 62 stations were owned by radio inter- 
ests affiliated with NBC and CBS. 

NBC and CBS gained an almost exclusive 
franchise in 51 of 63 markets, and an ad- 
vantage in B of the remaining 12, because 
thelr affiliates who had dominated these 
areas for years in radio were granted licenses 
to also operate as television stations. 

The freeze continued for 3% years, and 
then in 1952, the FCC announced a plan 
whereby 70 channels in the ultra high fre- 
quency spectrum were added to the 12 now 
operating in very high frequency. 

Ultra high frequency was to be the means 
whereby a nationwide competitive system 
could be established,, Instead, it produced 
economic distress for those who built UHF 
Stations because by that time there were too 
man millions of TV receivers which could re- 
ceive only the 12 VHF channels and none 
which could receive UHF channels. Further- 
more, the UHF stations could not get pro- 
grams from the two big networks which 
would induce people to spend money for 
conversion of receivers, 

Despite a warning in 1949 by such experts 
as Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, president of Du 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., the FCC placed UHF 
and VHF stations in the same cities and mar- 
ket areas. If this intermixing had not taken 
place, the FCC plan would have provided a 
truly competitive television system without 
monopoly. 

But the FCC did Intermix UHF and VHF 
in the same areas. As a result, 75 UHF sta- 
tions have either gone off the air or sur- 
rendered their construction permits. For 
invariably, UHF stations have been faced 
with devastating competition. These UHF 
broadcasters began TV operations without 
audience or, in most instances, network Af- 
filiation. Their fallure to attract viewers is 
directly traceable to their inability to obtain 
topflight network Programing, which VHF 
stations were already receiving. The result 
was disaster for these 75 UHF stations. 

When VHF and UHF stations operate side 
by side in the same areas, the foliowing 
happens: 

In St. Louis, which has been served by 1 
VHF station and 3 UHF stations, the VHF 
outlet is prosperous and controls the markets. 
Most of the audience in the area is equipped 
to receive only VHF programs on their tele- 
vision sets, and due to the weaker program 
offerings of the UHF stations, little desire is 
created to spend additional money to receive 
UHF programs. One UHF station has re- 
cently gone out of business and the two 
which remain are barely able to keep going. 
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A second VHF station now coming into oper- 
ation may force the closing down of the re- 
maining 2 UHF operations, making St. Louis 
a 2-network monopoly. 

Again in Buffalo, as In many other cities, 
one dominant VHF station has forced one 
UHF outlet off the air. The problem of TV 
set conversion again prevails. A second UH 
station is expecting serious difficulties the 
moment the new VHF big network affillate, 
now under construction, begins broadcasting. 

Yet most television experts agree that St. 
Louis and Buffalo, market areas of more than 
1 million people each, can easily support 4 
television stations. But they cannot sup- 
port 2 VHF and 2 UHF broadcasters when 
both are intermixed in the same cities. 

Senator Eowitn C. Jonnson, of Colorado, 
senior Democrat of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, has bluntly labeled the situa- 
tion an FCC error. He said recently, “This 
regulating agency made the insane decision 
to mix UHF and VHF as a child might at- 
tempt to mix oil and water.“ 

The UHF station dilemma is also that of 
the two smaller networks, Du Mont and ABO. 
Advertisers must have major outlets with 
assured audiences—those largely controlled 
by the two major networks. The average 
owner of a TV set will not spend $25 to 6100 
to convert to UHF because weak programs 
do not create the necessary desire. There- 
fore, UHF stations generally cannot deliver 
assured audiences because they cannot get 
the programs from the major networks which 
will attract viewers. The smaller networks 
also cannot attract advertisers to produce 
expensive programs because they do not have 
outlets with established audiences in most 
of the major markets. 

They must depend on UHF stations to fill 
out their existing VHF coverage if they are 
to have national protection. 

To manufacturers, it has meant they must 
largely confine their advertising efforts to 
the two major networks who have the major 
share of the national audience. And because 
there are only a few hours of prime tele- 
vision time each week on these networks, 
the competition among manufacturers for 
such timé is extreme. 

Consequently, the hearings now under way 
in Washington shape up as a chips-down 
situation. The manufacturer who receives 
coveted national time from NBO or CBS 
gains an almost unbreakable monopoly of 
the national market only because his com- 
petitors can't reach that market by means 
of television. Less influential manufactur- 
ers, aware that continued monopoly can spell 
life or death to them, require constructive 
action by the Potter committee which will 
bring relief from this television monopoly. 

The key to American industrial prosperity 
1s the right of a manufacturer to tell people 
everywhere of his product. Equal access to 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and television 
is vital to industrial life. Those who have 
other advertising mediums available to 
them, but are denied through existing cir- 
cumstances access to television, suffer the 
withering effects of monopoly. 

At the present time only 6 markets—New 
York, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles—have 4 or more 
very high frequency stations and can be 
served simultaneously by 4 networks, How- 
ever, It's not just a matter of bemg able to 
telecast in these cities. The two smaller 
networks suffer a grave programing handicap 
because programs by the larger networks for 
a truly national audience have higher 
budgets and greater quality than those 
which are created for only a nine-city audi- 
ence. Yet even such program selectivity in 
these cities may disappear If present monop- 
oly trends continue and the two smaller net- 
works become weaker. Network programing 
would then be confined to two networks and 
American television would move in the di- 
rection of British broadcasting where an 
entire nation must accept the offerings of a 
single TV channel, 
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Dr. Allen B. du Mont, president of Allen B. 
du Mont Laboratories, Inc. in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Communi- 
Cations, stated that neither the Du Mont 
Network nor ABC could survive under the 
Conditions that exist at present. 

Certainly, the public policy of the Ameri- 
dan people is contrary to monopolistic con- 
trol of industry. No industry is more im- 
Portant to the American people than the 
field of communications. It is vital to our 
System of free enterprise that there shall be 
&t least four equally competitive television 
networks. To bring this about Government 
&ction is necessary. The Potter Senate sub- 
committee should take action to effect a 
fairer division of station time between the 
four networks and thereby end monopoly 
Control in television. 

Many of our Nation's leaders have fre- 
Suently quoted Thomas Jefferson to the 
€Zect “that the free flow of information was 
indispensable to the maintenance of liberty.” 

This must be the guiding principle of 
those who can effect a solution to the tele- 
Vision monopoly, Congress should require— 
in the public interest—a fair, competitive 
opportunity for both VHF and UHF stations 
and for each of the four television networks. 

When the printing press was invented, the 
Church took advantcge of it for the mass 
Production of the Bible. As the printing 
Press was perfected, newspaper publishing 

came possible. Our Bill of Rights gave 
®pecific protection to the use of the printing 
Press without interference from any source. 

When radio came, other interests moved 
into control. Now, the most powerful me- 
dium for mass communication that ever 
existed—Ty—is developing. Through TV, in 
& few months, an unknown personality can 

Projected onto the national scene as a 
dominant leader. Ideas can be promoted 
through TV as through no other medium 
that ever before existed. 

If it Was Important that the independence 
ot the press be protected, it is 10 times as 
important that access to TV be assured, so 
that all ideas may find expression. The 
Potter Senate Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions has been holding hearings on the prob- 
lems of handling TV so as to break up mo- 
Nopolies and give equal access to all. Its 
recommendations will go to the Federal 
Communications Commission and may be- 
Come the basis of long-time national policy. 

It is therefore vitally important that the 
‘Viewpoint expressed in this Spotlight be 
brought to the attention of every potential 
&dvertiser, every business firm that does not 
wich to be crowded out of TV by the mo- 
nopoly of the few networks, all in public 
life desiring equal access to an major popu- 
lation centers by way of TV, must now exert 
their influence so that there may be fair 
and competitive opportunity for four or 
more networks to exist side by side in the 
United States. 


Need for Closer Industry-Educaticn Rela- 
tionship, Speech Given by Hugh H. 
Tizer, President, Pepperdine College, 
Les Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 
Mr, DOYLE, Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
Granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
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present to your attention and all the 
other Members of this great legislative 
body, the text of a speech I personally 
had the privilege of hearing on May 5, 
1954, on the campus of Pepperdine Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calif., by the distin- 
guished educator and president of Pep- 
perdine College, Hugh M. Tiner. Said 
meeting, at which this timely speech was 
delivered, was attended by approxi- 
mately 300 leaders of industry, labor, 
and education in and about the Los 
Angeles area, and I asked permission of 
the distinguished educator who deliv- 
ered this speech that I might be privi- 
leged to ask unanimous consent that it 
be reproduced in our daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp. The specch follows: 
NEED ror CLOSER INDUSTRY-EDUCATION 
RELATIONSHIPS 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
represcntatives of labor and management, 
and friends of industry and education, by 
way of introduction I would like to do sev- 
eral things tonight. First, I'd like to wel- 
come you to the campus of Pepperdine Col- 
lege on behalf of the board of trustees, 
faculty, and students. We feel highly hon- 
ored to have such distinguished people 
(labor and management) from our southern 
California business and industrial commu- 
nity present tonight. Second, I'd like to 
tell you not only how glad we are to have 
you here, but to express to you our appre- 
clatlon for your interest in our industry- 
education program which we are instituting 
here at Pepperdine. 

Tonight we shall present to you some of 
our plans for industry-education coopera- 
tion in providing the finest type of educa- 
tional experience for our young people who 
plan to enter the field of business and indus- 
try. Later on Dr. John LeGrand and Dean R. 
Brooks will spell out in detail some of the 
ideas and plans which have already been de- 
veloped. We want you representatives of 
business and industry to help evaluate these 
plans and to make suggestions to us on any 
points you may desire. I have been asked 
by our industry-education committee to set 
forth the need for closer cooperation be- 
twecn education and industry. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

It seems to me that my introductory state- 
ment should include a number of general 
observations or assumptions, which will 
serve as a basis for later discussions on more 
detalled matters. Here are a few general 
observations, 

First, it should be kept in mind that we 
use the word industry“ in a comprehensive 
manner. Industry to us includes capital 
(stockholders), management, labor, and con- 
sumers, Tonight in a special sort of way 
we would like for it to include education 
also, which is somewhct of a new concept. 
We are not advocating that industry take 
over education, but we do belicve there 
should be a-closer working relationship be- 
tween these two great American Institutions, 

Second, it should be understood that in- 
dustry is not a “sacred cow.“ It owes no- 
body anything. It is an instrument through 


which each part of the industrial commu-- 


nity can make its contribution and gain 
thereby. Dividends from industry (whether 
to stockholders, management, labor or edu- 
cation) should be in proportion to the con- 
tribution that is being made by that par- 
ticular segment of the industrial commu- 
nity. We feel that this assumption is a sound 
basis on which to opernte. I am sure all of 
you, representives of labor and management, 
will agree with me in this. 

Third, it should be made clear that a 
prostable industry depends on the unstinted 
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cooperation of all segments of industry. In- 
dustry must practice teamwork if it is to 
win the game, This is typical of the Ameri- 
ean way of life. People from other coun- 
tries are always impressed with the team- 
work in American industry. Successful 
management seeks the cooperation of all. 
It attempts to build a “family spirit“ in the 
organization. Good morale in ind de- 
pends on all having a spirit of “belonging- 
ness.“ Pr ive management has learned 
that it is much more fun to build bridges 
of understanding than walls of isolation. 
It is not only more fun, but it pays dividends 
in every other way. Capital, labor, and 
management have a fundamental mutuality 
of interest; and cooperation, not conflict, 
should be the dominant characteristic of 
such relationships. The attention of each 
group should be constructively centered on 
the product or service which is the real pur- 
pose of the enterprise. 

Progressive management, the real bullder 
of future American industry, ls portrayed in 
the following words: 


“Here's to the man who plans things, bullds 
things, makes things, 
Who prates not of wonders of old, 
Nor gloats upon ancestral gold; 
But takes off his coat and takes ahold 
And does things.” 


When all segments of industry cooperate 
for the common good great things can be 
accomplished, Each should be vitally con- 
cerned with the welfare of others. What ad- 
versely affects one usually adversely affects 
all, and when one prospers usually all pros- 
per. Each segment has a great stake in the 
goodwill of the other. All segments of in- 
dustry are realizing that they must stick 
together like bananas on the bunch or they 
will all be skinned one at a time. 

Fourth, it should be emphasized that there 
is a new type of cooperation developing in 
America which is indispensable to the per- 
petuation and strengthening of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise, and that is co- 
operation and understanding between in- 
dustry and education. It is unfortunate but 
true that we have allowed a chasm to de- 
velop between education and industry. As 
Clarence Randall puts it, “We businessmen 
gibe at the visionary schemes of professors 
‘who never met a payroll,’ and they sneer 
at the lives of men who worship money.” 

Both, education and industry, have much 
at stake in the success of the other. Inde- 
pendent liberal arts colleges throughout 
America, which type of educafion I repre- 
sent, are realizing this fact as never before, 
I am giad to say that Icading industrialists 
in America are realizing the contributions 
being made to the American free enterprise 
system by our independent liberal arts col- 
leges. Certainly there are advantages which 
accrue to each group through cooperative ef- 
forts, because each has much to offer to the 
other. Each necds to be less critical of the 
other and more cooperative. 

During the past few years I have received 
hundreds of letters from leading industrial- 
ists; I have attended industry-education 
conferences; I have read articles and books 
by such American industrialists as Alfred 
Sloan, Frank Abrams, Irving Olds, Clarence 
Randall, and others; and I have talked per- 
sonally with many leading industrialists, 
In 1952 when I participated on the program 
of the Congress of American Industry put 
on annually by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, I talked with a number of 
America's leading incustrialists. All of these 
experiences have taught me that the harvest 
is white—tkat. all are ready for a closer co- 
operation. I would especially recommend 
that every group in industry familiarize it- 
self with Clarence Randall's new book, A 
Creed for Free Enterprise. It was because of 
this outstanding book that Mr. Randall was 
chosen by NAM as their Man of the Year in 
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1952. In concluding his chapter on educa- 
tion and industry he says, “If only the edu- 
cators and the businessmen could stop 
one another into recrimination, and 
rejoice together in the great purposes which 
they share in common, a new partnership 
could be brought about that would be of 
incalculable value to our country, and to the 
civilization which free men everywhere cher- 
ish.” 
CONCERNS OF INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 

Industrialists and educators alike need to 
face several facts which should be of great 
concern to both. Let me enumerate a few 
of these problems which can be solved only 
through better industry-education coopera- 
tion, 

First, is the fact that the younger genera- 
tion are extremely skeptical of opportuni- 
ties for success for themselves in industry 
in the future. Who ts responsible for this 
situation? Educators are partly responsible, 
I suppose, but calamity howlers in and out 
of industry have done a pretty good job in 
discouraging youth from going into industry. 
This is too bad because industry is greatly 
in need of good leadership. In my college 
I am slow to ask an industrialist to speak to 
my students, because very frequently he feels 
obligated to prove that the world has gone 
to the dogs, that the day of opportunity is 
over, and that one is crazy if he contem- 
plates the decision to go into industry, Men 
speak this way and then expect young people 
to be enthusiastic about the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Leaders in industry, 
labor and management, must take upon 
themselves the obligation to do what they 
can to capture the imagination and the 
enthusiasms of the youth of America, show- 
ing clearly that there are unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the forward looking, ambitious 
youth of today. Many young people in col- 
lege, and even many in industry, have lost 
much of their incentive. Leaders in indus- 
try have a responsibility in helping young 
people to progress toward something better. 
The desire to get ahead attitude should be 
recognized in youth and capitalized on. 
Our young men who graduate from college 
like to work under a man like George Boggs, 
head of the western division of Lincoln and 
Mercury. This official of Ford Motor Co. in- 
spires his employees, encourages the “get 
ahead” attitude, and pushes young men 
into big jobs and makes big men out of 
them. Nothing gives young people more 
faith in the American system than the ac- 
tions of George Boggs and his kind. 

Second, industry and education must be 
concerned about the fact that many young 
People possess the dangerous attitude that 
security is the most desirable aim in life to 
be attained. Such a spirit could be the un- 
doing of our great American system, which 
calls for individual initiative, the desire to 
get ahead, and other qualities of character. 
Unfortunately there is a general tendency 
among many to lean upon the Government 
for support in their old age rather than rely 
on their own efforts to attain Independence. 
Please realize that I am not condemning 
wholesome social security programs. 

Through proper industry-education coop- 
eration young people should be helped to 
maintain a much more wholesome attitude 
toward life and their life's work. They 
should be (1) inspired to personal achieve- 
ment through having personal contact with 
interested and open-minded members of the 
industrial community, (2) impressed with 
the unlimited opportunities that lie just be- 
yond the horizon, (3) encouraged to learn 
the value of thrift and to price the technique 
of saving, and (4) reminded of the meaning 
and significance of the American way of life, 
and shown what type of person best fills his 
niche and accomplishes his task in the 
American scheme. 

The main purpose of education is to train 
young people in the devclopment of fine 
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character and personality. Education should 
emphasize a new set of three R's: Reason 
(the why in education), resourcefulness (the 
how in education), and responsibility (the 
who in the educative process). It seems to 
me that a young person would be on his 
way toward being an educated person, one 
who would be In a position to make signifi- 
cant contributions to industry If he had 
learned to remember 12 things. 

Twelve things to remember: The value of 
time, the success of perserverance, the pleas- 
ure of working, the dignity of simplicity, the 
worth of character, the power of kindness, 
the influence of example, the obligation of 
duty, the wisdom of economy, the value of 
patience, the improvement of talent, the 
joy of originating. 

Third, education and industry should con- 
cern themselves with the fact that many 
young people have very little respect for the 
industrialist. They feel he is only interested 
in making money, that he will exploit youth 
in order to achieve this goal, and that he has 
little or no interest in the welfare of youth, 
his fellowman, or anything else but his in- 
satiadle desire to accumulate wealth. This 
is truly a sad situation. A closer cooperation 
between industry and education, which al- 
lows the student to have personal contact 
with the leaders in industry, could have a 
wholesome Influence upon young people. 

Studies made by Young President's Organ!- 
gation, a group of young executives, indi- 
cate: (1) The formation of new corporations 
is on the decline, (2) young people are losing 
their initiative, and (3) corporations are 
making it easy for future leaders to be lazy. 

The late J. W. Ward, financial editor of the 
Los Angeles Examiner, in commenting on 
the Young President's Organization, referred 
to a 10-point program of the organization 
designed to overcome the lack of ambition in 
young people and increase their faith in 
American industry and industrialists. The 
organization's objectives are as follows: 

1. Protect and strengthen laws which 
guard individual and property rights. 

2. Inspire the individual to personal 
achievement. 

3. Promote self-reliance in the Individual. 

4. Increase productive potential by en- 
couraging formation of new businesses and 
individual enterprises within established 
companies. 

5. Eucourage risk capital to new ven- 
tures. 

6. Work for a system of regulations that 
will provide a healthy climate for business. 

7. Foster development and conservation of 
natural resources. 

8, Dramatize the opportunity that lies be- 
fore us and that Is Just beyond the horizon, 

9. Teach the value of thrift and technique 
of saving. 

10. Emphasize the importance of freedom 
in America. 

Such a program might do a great deal 
in bringing a resurgence of interest in young 
people in industry. This would mean a great 
deal for the future of our American free- 
enterprise system. It would tend to give it 
that dynamic quality which it so often lacks 
today. Closer industry-education relations 
should have a wholesome influence in this 
regard, 

Fourth, Industry and education should 
realize that each has great resources which 
should be made available to the other, but 
which are usually not available due to the 
chasm between industry and education. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this. 
There have been many industry-education 
cooperative projects put into operation. 

Industry can provide lecturers on various 
phases of business, glve personal counseling 
to students after lectures, make facilities 
available to schools for visits of teachers and 
students, provide jobs for faculty during 
vacation and use specialists in consultative 
status, provide part-time jobs for students 
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so as to give students work experience, pro- 
vide scholarships and financial aid to worthy 
students, and engage in many other indus- 
try-education projects. 

College professors are always available for 
in-servic: training programs in industry such 
as courses in human relations for super- 
visors, speech and communication courses 
for prospective candidates for management, 
economics courses which give a clear picture 
of the American system, workshops put on 
by business administration professors, and 
many other such services. ; 

There is no doubt in my mind but that 
both industry and education would profit 
immeasurably from a program of closer in- 
dustry-education relations. At. Pepperdine 
College we have drawn heavily upon the 
resources and facilities of industry in the 
past. We are now instituting a new indus- 
try-education educational program which 
will begin this fall. It will be a cooperative 
program. The student will be studying on 
the campus during the morning and working 
in an industry or business organization in 
the afternoon. Educators and industrialists 
will sit down together with the student and 
attempt to give him specific training which 
will prepare him for a specific job in a spe- 
cific industry. In addition to this the young 
person will recelve a thorough liberal arts 
training in the college, which is required .of 
all students regardless of the course they are 
pursuing. 

The remainder of the program tonight will 
be given over to a presentation of the tenta- 
tive program and an evaluation by you. We 
shall appreciate your suggestions and con- 
structive criticisms. 


History Shows WAVES’ Service 
to Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the Naval 
Reservist, issued each month and con- 
taining news of interest to the Naval 
reservists continues to be a prized bulle- 
tin received by me. In this month's issue 
I was greatly impressed by a résumé and 
a history commenting on the WAVES’ 
service to our country. Each Member of 
the House, as also each Member of the 
other body of the Congress, is greatly 
interested in the wonderful work and 
service given by members of this branch 
of the Navy. The impressive history 
will, therefore, be read with much in- 
terest and perhaps will emphasize duties 
and sacrifices which we may have previ- 
ously taken for granted. With that in 
mind, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include this timely article: 

History Snows WAVES' Service ro Country 

In a sense, the WAVES this year are cele- 
brating their 37th, not 12th, birthday. The 
record shows that, during this time, they 
have become an essential part of the Navy. 
The history of women selected for active 
duty with the naval establishment (exclu- 
sive of the Navy Nurse Corps), began in 
World War I when in March 1917, Secretary 
of the Navy Josephus Daniels inaugurated 
the naval reserve program for yeomen (F), 
later to become popularized as yeomanettes. 
More than 11,000 yeomon (F) served the 
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Nation in the Pirst World Wer, principally in 
a stenographic capacity. 

However, in addition to the purely clerical 
duties performed by the yeomen (F), others 
Served as translators, draftsmen, fingerprint 
experts, camouflage designers, and recruit- 
ing agents. Five yeomen (F) enlisted in 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and 
served with Navy hospital units in France. 

Others were stationed at Guam, Puerto 
Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, and Hawall, 
in addition to the United States and France. 

Capt. Joy B. Hancock, United States Navy 
(retired), former Assistant Chief for Women, 

her service in the Navy as & yeoman- 
ette, and is eligible to wear the Victory Medal 
of World War I. 

All yeomen (F) were released from active 
duty by July 31, 1919, but as their enroll- 
ments had been made for 4 years, they were 
continued on the rolls of the Navy in an in- 
active status and received the retainer pay 
ot $12 a year until the expiration of their 
enlistment, when they were then discharged 
from the naval service. They were included 
in all subsequent benefits affecting World 
War I veterans. = 

Again, in World War II. the need for 
Women in the naval service to supplement 
the country’s manpower was recognized and 
On July 30, 1942, the President signed legis- 
lation authorizing the enlistment and com- 
missloning of women in the Women’s Re- 
serve, United States Naval Reserve. 

Within a little more than 2 months, a 
Naval reserve midshipman’s school officially 
Opened at Northampton, Mass., with 900 pro- 
bationary officers and V-9 students; and 
three enlisted schools were opened—at Still- 
Water, Okla., for yeomen, at Bloomington, 
Ind., for storekeepers, and Madison, Wis., 
for radiomen. 

One year later, on July 30, 1943, 27,000 
Waves, officer and enlisted, were on active 
duty in the continental shore establishment, 
On the second anniversary. 72,350 women 
Were in the naval service. They were filling 
10 percent of the jobs in shore establish- 
Ments within continental limits and were 
on duty at some 500 shore stations from 
coast to coast. > 

In September 1944, an act of Congress 
Permitted Waves to volunteer for service out- 
side continental United States in the Amer- 
ican area and in the territories of Hawall 
and Alaska. By January of the following 
year the first large contingent of Waves had 
reported for duty in Hawail. 

The third anniversary found 86,000 Waves 
on duty at 900 stations in the United States 
and Hawail. This was the peak strength of 
the women's component during World War 
II. One year later, after demobilization, 
55 9,800 Waves were on active 

uty. 

At the time the Women's Armed Services 
Integration Act of 1948 became law on June 
12, 1948, the current Wave strength was less 
than 2,000 officers and enlisted personnel. 
Within a month, the first Naval Reserve en- 
listed women were sworn into the Regular 
Navy. : 

From that time on, the history of the 
Waves consists principally of a series of 
firsts. Peacetime enlistments in the Naval 

were opened to women without pre- 
vicus military service, women were author- 
ized to train in the Organized Reserve and 
the first Reserve Officer Candidate training 
8 for women was opened at Great Lakes, 


More and more Naval Reserve programs be- 
Came available to women in a pay or nonpay 
Status. 

At first, authority for women reservists 
to transfer from inactive status to the then 
Organized Reserve units limited them to 
Membership in organized surface divisions 
Selected for training women, communica- 
tions supplementary activities, military sea 
transportation companies, electronics com- 
Panies, and air wing staffs, 
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Women officers were later allowed to join 
organized intelligence units and auxiliary 
ground units (air) and enlisted Waves could 
be assigned to organized surface brigade and 
battalion staffs, 

Originally Umited to men, billets in or- 
ganized Reserve harbor defense, telecommu- 
nications, censorship, and mobilization-team 
units were offered to women. Enlisted 
women have been authorized to join organ- 
ized advanced base groups and women offi- 
cers may now take part in organized Selec- 
tive Service units. 

In July 1950, the voluntary recall of en- 
listed women reservists to active duty was 
authorized and 2 months later, enlisted 
women reservists in specific ratings were in- 
voluntarily recalled to active duty. 

Today, women Naval Reservists number 
about 1,000 on active and 9,000 on inactive 
duty. 

The Waves have traveled a long way during 
their brief history. Today, in the Navy as 
elsewhere, they have equality in opportunity, 
privileges, and responsibility. They have 
earned it. 


American Legion, 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict, California, Resolution for Alaska 
and Hawaii Statehood in 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the im- 
portant community of Hollydale, Los An- 
geles County, Calif., is the distinguished 
American Legion Post, No. 723, and since 
there has been pending legislation in the 
matter of whether or not the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska should, one or both, 
be admitted to the Union of the United 
States of America as States, I was re- 
cently pleased to haye my attention re- 
called to the fact that way back in Au- 
gust 1949 I received from the aforesaid 
American Legion at Hollydale, Calif., a 
copy of an original resolution by said 
American Legion post, dated August 3, 
1949, and which was submitted by Le- 
gionnaire Donald Winslow, historian of 
said post, and which resolution advo- 
cated that both Alaska and Hawaii be 
admitted as States. The text of said 
resolution follows. And, in order to make 
the record clear and complete, I am also 
pleased to herewith present the text of 
my letter dated August 30, 1949, to said 
Donald Winslow at Hollydale, Calif. 
Likewise, I am pleased to present the 
text of original letter dated September 8, 
1949, from Hon. Ernest Gruening, former 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska, to 
Mr. Donald Winslow, in which the dis- 
tinguished former Governor communi- 
cates with the legionnaire on the sub- 
ject matter. 

Diligent members of said Hollydale 
Post, having called their activity in this 
matter then and now to my attention, 
I am pleased to present this record for 
your attention: 

RESOLUTION ON STATEHOOD OF TERRITORIES OF 
ALASKA AND HAWAII 

Whereas the Territories of Alaska and Ha- 
wall are necessary for our defense as our 
western outpost of the United States; and 
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Whereas in the event of another attack on 
this country, Alaska and Hawail will again 
be among the first areas under attack, their 
defense will be our defense; and 

Whereas in the late war Alaska and Ha- 
Wall were not only attacked but became our 
advanced ramparts in a vast offensive oper- 
ation; and 

Whereas the entry of Alaska and Hawail 
into statehood would ease the general, Fed- 
eral taxload; and 

Whereas the population of the Territory 
of Hawail is 541,372; and 

Whereas the buying power of Hawali is 
$677 million, and per capita income is 
$1,251; retail sales $464 million; and 

Whereas the population of Alaska is 
94,000; and S 

Whereas the buying income of Alaska is 
$155 million; retail sales $85 million; per 
capita income is $1,600.04; and 

Whereas this income will exceed some of 
our present States; and 

Whereas very little has been taken out of 
Alaska that has gone back for its develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas statehood would change that. 
Congress would no longer, as it has so often 
in the past, exclude Alaska and Hawaii from 
beneficial legislation to favor some other 
section of the country; and 

Whereas we can never forget that Alaska 
commands the aerial Invasion routes over 
the top of the world, and Pearl Harbor, our 
western sea frontier, is located in Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas the western United States could 
participate in the development of Alaska, 
this rich territory with immense resources 
and almost completely undeveloped; and 

Whereas we are spending billions to rearm 
Western Europe, but nothing for our north- 
ern and western ramparts; and 

Whereas statehood for Alaska and Hawall 
and adequate military preparedness in both 
Territories should be the first consideration: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Hollydale Post, 723, Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of California, in 
meeting here assembled this 3d day of August 
1949, do hereby go on record as urgently re- 
questing the consideration of the Congress 
of the United States of America in the ad- 
mittance of Alaska and Hawall to the United 
States as States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the 19th district and depart- 
ment headquarters. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 30, 1949. 
Mr. DonaLtp WINSLOW, 
Hollydale, Calif. 

My Dran Don: That resolution to the 
American Legion Convention was splendid. 
Congratulations upon it. 

Evidently, you and I think along together 
a good deal even though we do not get time 
for communication as often as I would like. 
I am mailing to you CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for August 16, 1949, wherein you will find on 
page A5608 my brief remarks saying the very 
substantial thing which you have given in 
your very important resolution. 

My work is such here that I cannot come 
home at this time. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 


VERNOR, 
Juneau, September 8, 1949. 
Mr. Don WINSLOW, 
Historian, Hollydale American Legion 
Post, No. 723, Hollydale, Calif. 
Dran Mn. Winstow: Thanks for your excele 
lent letter of September 4. 
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Your splendid support of the cause of 
Alaska statehood is greatly appreciated. 
We have a battle on our hands which we 
propose to wage with all the vigor at our 
command, and I shall not hesitate to call on 
you when some assistance with Senators and 
Congressmen will be needed. The American 
public is overwhelmingly behind statehood 
for the Pacific territories and the question is 
now whether Congress will represent public 
sentiment or not. 

Cordially yours, 
GRUENING, 
or. 


Address by Hon. Thruston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a most 
excellent address by the Honorable 
Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, be- 
fore the sixth annual Colgate University 
Conference on American Foreign Policy, 
Hamilton, N. Y.. Sunday, July 11, 1954. 

The address follows: 

Appress sr THE HONORABLE THRUSTON B. 
MORTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY or STATE 
FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS, BEFORE THE 
Ster ANNUAL COLGATE UNIVERSITY CON- 
FERENCE ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, 
Hat rom, N. T., Subs x. Jury 11, 1954 


At the outset, I should like to take up 
a matter of perspective. Columnists, lec- 
turers on world affairs, and officials of Gov- 
ernment as well, are prone to discuss policy 
as though it were subject to precise geo- 
graphic divisions. You hear references made 
to our Latin American policy or to American 
policy toward the Middle East. The users 
undoubtedly employ this regional approach 
for the sake of convenience. But, after 
hearing it for a while, some may be led 
to believe that there are basic differences 
in, for example, our Latin American policy 
and our policy toward the Middle East. 

That is not the fact. We have certain 
well-defined and universal objectives, and 
we have one policy—a global policy—which 
is designed to advance us toward those ob- 
jectives. 

At the root, the United States Govern- 
ment has as its primary responsibility the 
security and welfare of the American people, 
The position of the administration is that 
Only through a durable and equitable world 
peace can these objectives be finally 
achieved. And the basic, global policy 
evolved is one which is shaped to move us 
toward this goal. 

I believe I am safe from challenge if I 
state that the peace just described is still 
over the horizon—far enough over to justify 
Classifying it a long-range aim. That does 
not mean that we work for it with any less 
enthusiasm or that our efforts are dimin- 
ishing in vigor. Quite the contrary. But 
it does mean that while this Nation and 
its free allies go forward with the slow, 
arduous, the costly and infinitely worth- 
while task of bullding a peaceful interna- 
tional structure, we have a corollary respon- 
sibility in the interim. Concurrently, we 
must also prevent a third world war. 
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Now—most of us will promptly acknowl- 
edge the fundamental absurdity of talking 
of peace in regional terms. Europe and 
Asia may be completely tranquil, but if 
there is fighting in the Middle East, there 
is no peace. And logically, we are willing 
to apply the same rationale to the interim 
objective of preventing war. We should 
then not fall to proceed on the assumption 
that if an objective is globai—the policy 
formed to achieve it can be of no lesser 
dimensions, 

In theory, very few will dispute this logic. 
But somewhere along the line, as specific 
situations develop, it is forgotten or ignored 
in the tension and strain of the moment 
and with it is lost all perspective—a_ loss 
which could well prove fatal to us and to our 
objectives. 

Let us consider a case in point. In the 
province of our interim objective of pre- 
venting war, we have to contend with one 
major element, the imperialist drive of the 
Communist conspiracy. In that conspiracy 
lies a continuing threat to the peace of the 
world. 

What can be sald of that threat? Is it 
focused on the Far East? Does it loom more 
menacingly over Europe than over the Mid- 
dle East? Are the regions of North Africa 
and the Western Hemisphere spared the at- 
tentions of the conspirators? 

In each instance, the answer is No.“ The 
men in the Kremlin may have assigned a 
temporary priority to their expansionist 
drive in the Far East—but they have not 
eased pressure on Western Europe. Al- 
though the tension in North Africa may not, 
at this moment, be making headlines, the 
agents of Communist imperialism are hard 
at work there trying to exploit the unrest 
which pervades the area—trying to pervert 
the cause of nationalism to their own evil 
purpose. And we have just witnessed a near 
miss by the Kremlin in an effort to pene- 
trate and manipulate the Government of 
one of the American Republics—Guatemala. 

It is thus apparent that one of the major 
factors of the Communist threat—and, cor- 
respondingly, a major element of the policy 
we shape to cope with it—is its totality. 
Certainly, within the limits of our capacity, 
we should endeayor to meet Communist 
moves wherever they occur. 

But we should be wary of being drawn into 
a concentrated effort in one locality to the 
neglect of another. Which brings us back to 
to the matter of perspective. To oversim- 
pllfy—in international affairs It is poor poli- 
cy to rob Peter to pay Paul. 

In these terms, I should like to take up 
with you four items of current interest 
which relate to the Communist offensive, 
They are also matters—with one exception 
which have the strong emotional overtones 
which so often have an adverse effect on our 
vision and our Judgment. 

Item 1 deals with the vital problem of 
the defense of Western Europe and the par- 
ticipation of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in that defense. I believe that most 
of you are famillar with the conflict here: 
On the one hand the plain and practical 
necessity of West German participation in an 
effective defense and, on the other, the fears 
of France, and some of the other Western 
Powers, of German rearmament and à re- 
viyal of German militarism. France, for ex- 
ample, has ample historical reason for her 
fears. Three times in less than a century, 
France has been attacked, overrun, and lald 
waste by a German army. And the last in- 
stance was accompanied by a temporary re- 
alization of the nightmare of Europe—an 
alliance between Germany and Ruasia. Al- 
though we have good reason to believe that 
present circumstances eliminate any justifi- 
cation of these fears, for the people of 
France they are nonctheloss real. 

French leaders themselves advanced a pro- 
posal to resolve this conflict. Under the 
European Defense Community, the Federal 
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Republic would make a substantial contri- 
bution to a European army which by its com- 
position, and the nature of the German re- 
armament itself, would insure against a re- 
vival of militarism in Germany. 

Although it was initially a French pro- 
posal, it is France that has offered the main 
stumbling block to the adoption of the de- 
fense community treaty. Four of the six 
nations of the proposed community have 
ratified, but the treaty has yet to reach the 
floor of the French Chamber of Deputies for 
debate. 

In turn, this presents the United States 
with a dilemma. As previously mentioned, 
in the interest of American security we are 
convinced that Western Europe must have a 
defense that will deter Communist aggres- 
sion and which will be strong enough to 
deal with it should an attack occur, Through 
the North Atlantic Alliance, we are commit- 
ted to a participation of this defense and 
have contributed four Infantry divisions to 
the NATO army. We are also convinced that 
the defenses cannot reach the required level 
of effectiveness without the inclusion of troop 
units from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. We have therefore strongly support- 
ed the defense-community project and have 
exerted all influence we could properly bring 
to bear on the French Government to ratify 
the EDO Treaty. 

But we cannot escape the obvious fact that 
the issue is solely a matter for the French 
to decide. If they decide to ratify, a great 
stride toward a secure Europe will have been 
made. If the French Chamber refuses, the 
United States, along with Great Britain and 
the other nations concerned, will have to 
adjust to this reality. 

It would be incongruous to have Germahy 
make a contribution to the defense of Europe 
without at the same time restoring to her 
virtual sovereignty. Germany has ratified 
the Bonn treaties. Should she be penalized 
indefinitely for a delay which she has not 
caused? If French ratification is therefore 
further delayed, consideration will have to be 
given to finding means of breaking the pres- 
ent deadlock, 

In Europe, as elsewhere, the thesis on 
which we proceed is that collective action 
alone can check the spread of communism, 
prevent war, and secure real peace. And 
when free nations act in concert, they can 
do so only on a voluntary basis. That is a 
part of our great strength. Neither the 
United States, nor any other individual or 
combination of individual members, can ex- 
pect to impose its views on the coalition. 
Persuasion is permissible; coercion is ruled 
out. 

Thus, if the strong Europe, which is so 
greatly to our interest, is to be created, it 
cannot be manufactured in the United 
States. It can only develop out of the deter- 
mination of the nations of Europe to make 
the best collective use of their individual 
resources, Europe can be united by Euro- 
peans alone. 

When considering the question of France 
and the European Defense Community, it ts 
dificult to avold being aware of another free- 
world problem wherein France is also a 
pivotal factor. I refer to the struggle of the 
French Union forces in Indochina against 
the rebel forces of the Viet Minh, sponsored 
and supplied by Red China and other Soviet 
satellites. The covert participation of Pel- 
ping in this fight effectively removes it from 
the category of a revolt and classifies it as a 
stage of the Communist drive for control of 
southeast Asia. 

As you know, this has been a cruel strug- 
gle. Ho Chi Minh, the Moscow-trained 
leader of the Viet Minh, has masqueraded 
as the lender of the forces of freedom and 
independence. He has also succeeded to a 
degree in exploiting Vietnamese resentment 
of the colonial status in which they were so 
long held. This resentment continues to be 
directed against the French despite the fact 
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* 
that the independence of the three Associ- 
ated States is now threatened only by the 
Militant efforts of communism to enslave 
them. 

In spite of substantial material assistance 
from the United States, the French military 
Position has worsened. And Premier Men- 
des-France is now engaged in direct nego- 
tiation with the Viet Minh in an effort to 
reach an acceptable settlement. At this 
time, we have no way of knowing whether 
a settlement can be reached—and if one is 
reached whether or not it will be acceptable. 

However, this much can be safely said. 
The United States will not become party to 
any agreement which smacks of appeasement, 
Nor will we acknowledge the legitimacy of 
Communist control of any segment of south- 
east Asia any more than we have recognized 
the Communist control of North Korea. 

In a larger context—in the context of a 
threat to the independence of all the free 
nations of southeast Asia—the Communist 
move on Indochina has an even graver 
Meaning. Thailand, alert to the danger of 
Communist aggression, asked the United 
Nations to send a peace observation com- 
Mission to the area to provide an impartial 
report on developments there. This Gov- 
ernment gave the motion its full support. 
When it came to a vote in the Security 
Council, the Soviet Union, exercising the 
veto for the 59th time, prohibited action. 

While awaiting a decision by the General 
Assembly which convenes in September, the 
United States is endeavoring to develop—as 
Tapidly as circumstances permit—a collec- 
tive security system to stem the spread of 
Communist forces into southeast Asia. We 
are also prepared to extend all practicable 
assistance to cooperating governments in 
defending the area against Communist in- 
filtration and subversion. 

Without detracting from the Importance 
of the Communist offensive against south- 
east Asia, the region is only one of several 
in the Far East being subjected to Commu- 
nist pressure. The Republic of Korea, For- 
mosa and Japan alike are receiving their 
thare of Red attention. United States policy 
is accordingly responsive. 

The Republic of Kores and Formosa face 
Substantial Communist military forces. It 
has been and is our policy to strengthen 
them militarily and economically. With 
Japan, the threat posed by Red China's mil- 
itary power is less immediate—due, in part, 
to the security pact with this country. 
However, Japan faces grave economic difi- 
Culties which Japan's leaders may find difi- 
Cult to resolve unaided. 

Their difficulties can be simply described. 
Eighty-six million people live in an area the 
Size of the State of Montana. They have few 
natural resources and despite intensive cul- 
tivation of arable land, cannot raise enough 
food to feed themselves. They are the most 
highly industrialized nation in the Far East 
and have always depended on exports of 
Manufactured products to pay for the food, 
Taw materials and consumer goods that they 
must import. 

Japan must trade or starve. 

Trade in what markets? Her observance 
of controls on trade with Communist China 
rules out a region that formerly was a sub- 
stantial customer. And markets that Japan 
formerly had in southeast Asia before World 
War II have not been fully reopened. 

In the light of Japan's position as a north- 
ern anchor of our West Pacific defense line 
to say nothing of her position as the only 
industrialized country in the Far East—it is 
urgent that something be done. The ad- 
Ministration is investigating means to im- 
Prove Japanese participation in free world 
markets—including our own. The Japanese 
themselves are working to reopen markets in 
Southeast Asia, Both moves are essential to 
the development of a self-sustaining and 
democratic Japan. And if we object to the 
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sacrifice that may be involved, we might 
consider the alternative—a weak and restive 
nation increasingly resentful of its depend- 
ence on American largess, frighteningly vul- 
nerable to Communist pressure. 

Still another phase of the Communist of- 
fensive in the Far East is the unremitting 
pressure of the Soviet bloe to gain admit- 
tance for Red China to the United Nations. 
Although the outcry from various quarters 
in this country would lead some to believe 
otherwise, this is not a new Communist 
push—nor does the American Government 
believe its chances of success have substan- 
tially improved. 

In various agencies of the United Nations, 
members of the Soviet bloc have repeatedly 
tried to seat representatives of Red China. 
The issue has been raised over one hundred 
times. On one occasion was the Chinese 
Communist seated—only to be unseated 
shortly thereafter. 

Since the last rejection of a Red Chinese 
delegate, the case against Communist China 
has been strengthened. To their guilt as a 
declared aggressor in Korea, has been added 
their attempt to take over Indochina. They 
have refused to conclude a peace in Korea 
and consequently are still at war with the 
United Nations. At Geneva, the representa- 
tives of Red China denounced the United 
Nations—an action quite in character with 
their diplomatic deportment during the past 
4 years. 

As you know, the United States Govern- 
ment is unequivocably opposed to seating 
Communist China in the United Nations. 
To the argument that admitting Peiping to 
the United Nations will bring about a 
change of heart, we reply that the United 
Nations is an international organization 
dedicated to world peace—and not a reform 
school. Further, our belief in the soundness 
of the case against Communist China is 
firm. As I have said, it is a good case and 
we believe that the membership of the 
United Nations will respond accordingly. 

To complete the circle of Communist ex- 
pansion, it is necessary to return to this 
hemisphere—to the Central American Re- 
public of Guatemala where the Communist 
conspirators attempted to set up a colony 
in the New World. Their tactics there fol- 
lowed familiar lines: establishment of cells, 
gaining control of mass organizations as a 
prelude to infiltration of government. There 
Was one exception. Heretofore, the Com- 
munist strategists have confined their ef- 
forts at political take-over to areas within 
the radius of operation of the Red Army. 
Force or the threat of force—as in the in- 
stance of the Czech coup—figured decisive- 
ly. While, obviously, in Guatemala, the Red 
Army was not a factor, the element of force 
was introduced by a shipment of munitions 
from the Soviet sphere. Had the Communist 
imperialists succeeded, through purely po- 
litical maneuvers, in gaining control of an 
independent government far removed from 
the center of Communist influence and 
power, they could rightly have claimed a 
espectacular triumph. 

The background of the attempt to estab- 
lish a Communist satellite in Guatemala is 
well known to most of you. Communist 
agents, under the guise of patriotic pro- 
gressives wormed their way into the admin- 
istrative structure of the government. They 
were abetted to no small degree by a revolu- 
tionary situation which, in characteristic 
fashion, they set out to corrupt. Although 
their numerical representation in the legis- 
lature was small, they controlled it by us- 
ing the popular front technique. In turn, 
legislative control enabled the Communists 
to dominate the judiciary. From this posi- 
tion, they were able to further their in- 
roads into the executive branch, establish- 
ing themselves as a kitchen cabinet and 
moving in on such mechanisms of govern- 
ment as the social security agency, the 
agrarian reform apparatus and official press 
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and radlo—all of which were keys to pub- 
lic influence. As a means to this position 
of dominance, they infiltrated and won con- 
trol of mass organizations such as labor 
unions and peasant groups. 

The Organization of American States met 
in Caracas last spring and took official note 
of the Communist intervention and declared 
it a threat to the peace of the hemisphere, 
The tempo of the movement of the secu- 
rity machinery was accelerated by a move 
which shocked the hemisphere, Two thou- 
sand tons of arms from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain arrived on a freighter for the Commu- 
nist dominated regime. For all who would 
see, the Communist objective was clear. 

If any further evidence of aggressive 
Communist intentions was needed, the 
Kremlin's agents in Guatemala were not re- 
luctant to provide it. A reign of terror 
against anti-Communist leaders and spokes- 
men in Guatemala was instituted. 

In response, the Organization of American 
States voted to convene the foreign minis- 
ters of the Americas to discuss positive steps 
to wipe out the threat of Communist inter- 
vention. But, before the discussions could 
take place, an army-supported revolt of the 
Guatemalan people led to the overthrow of 
the Communist dominated regime. 

While we can take comfort in the outcome, 
we ought also to have had our eyes opened. 
We like to think of this hemisphere as the 
well-spring of independence and eelf-gov- 
ernment, as the progenitor of political so- 
cieties that are the antithesis of Marxist 
dialectic. And yet we have been witness to 
a Communist penetration that came peril- 
ously close to establishing a Soviet beach- 
head in our midst, 

It seems to me that this proximity of 
Communist aggression should exert a sober- 
ing influence. It should first of all persuade 
the doubters among us that Communist im- 
perialism is a universal force and that the 
steps we take to deal with it should be 
tailored to that pattern. It should also em- 
phasize the harsh fact that no single non- 
Communist power has the capacity, of itself, 
to check Communist expansion. And it 
should engrave on our minds the reverse of 
the foregoing—that the resources of the free 
world are ample to turn back any Commu- 
nist effort, provided they are mobilized for 
the purpose. 

No more than that is needed. And it is 
likely that no less will ce. 

I feel that it is particularly important that 
we as a people digest these facts. The re- 
sponsibility of leadership is ours. This is 
not to say that if anything goes wrong any- 
where in the world that it is our fault—or 
that it is necessarily up to us to fix it. 
But it is to say that it is absolutely essential 
that we play the leader—that we do not let 
the heat of emotions rob us of our perspec- 
tive or let impatience force us to act on 
impulse. 

It may be a long and weary game—but we 
hold winning cards if we but play them 
right. 


Opportunities for the Physically 
Handicapped 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OY MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bili (H. R. 9640) to amend 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
very much in favor of the general pro- 
visions of this legislation to expand the 
program of vocational rehabilitation for 
the physically handicapped. The pur- 
poses of the bill are good ones—to im- 
prove the Federal-State machinery for 
carrying out this cooperative program of 
retraining handicapped people for jobs 
in which their physical disabilities do 
not handicap them, and to increase the 
size of Federal appropriations which can 
be made each year under the program. 

We have been rehabilitating the 
handicapped through this program at 
the rate of about 60,000 a year. When 
we consider the fact that about 250,000 
a year are totally disabled because of 
disease or accident, it is clear that we 
are only doing a partial job. 

What has been done under Federal and 
State cooperation, however, has been a 
good job, and so it is a question of ex- 
panding a program which has already 
proved itself to be a very excellent one. 

The goal of this bill is to increase the 
number of handicapped persons re- 
trained each year from the present 60,- 
000 to 70,000 next year and eventually to 
about 200,000 a year by 1959. But in 
passing this authorization bill, which I 
am sure will be done by unanimous vote 
of the House, I think we should all bear 
in mind the fact that we must follow 
through with the necessary appropria- 
tions or this is just meaningless. Weare 
taking on the obligation here that by 
1958 the Congress will be appropriating 
approximately $65 million a year for this 
purpose which is not quite 3 times as 
much as we have been appropriating. 

Are we going to have the spectacle of 
many Members voting here for the au- 
thorization and then in subsequent years 
attempting to slash the appropriations 
to carry out the program proposed in 
this bill? That has happened in so many 
cases in the past that I think it is well 
worth citing as a possibility here. 

The job of rehabilitating the physically 
handicapped is not completed—the 
battle is not won—just by passing a bill 
like this. The battle must be fought 
every year and year after year to make 
sure there are adequate appropriations. 

I am voting for this bill because I be- 
lieve in it, I believe in its purposes. And 
since I believe in it, I am frank to say 
that if this measure becomes law, I will 
do everything I can in future years to 
make sure that the Congress lives up to 
the obligation it assumes in this legisla- 
tion and does in fact provide the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of House Resolution 9640. 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 
or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 
Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, while 


the other body is deliberating the pro- 
visions of the social-security bill and is 
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considering the inclusion of professional 
men into the system, I was impressed by 
the excellent article written on the sub- 
ject by my dear friend Hon. David M. 
Richman, a member of the Connecticut 
bar. 

Mr. Richman has given a great deal of 
thought and study to this subject and 
has also discussed it with me on several 
occasions. As chairman of the social 
security committee of the New Haven 
County Bar Association, he undertook to 
gather a great deal of information which 
appears to be very pertinent on the 
subject, 

I submit it for the consideration of the 
membership, and I believe it is an arti- 
cle which is well worth the short time it 
takes to read: 

The article follows: 

Soctan SECURITY: PRESENT ATTEMPT To IN- 

CLUDE THE SELF-EMPLOYED PROFESSIONALS 

(By David M. Richman) 


For 19 years self-employed professionals 
haye been excluded from the provisions of 
the social-security laws (sec. 211 (c) (5)). 
The administration bill Introduced in Con- 
gress, known as the Reed bill, H. R. 7199, 
provides for the inclusion of physicians, den- 
tists, lawyers and other self-employed pro- 
fessionals under the Social Security Act. 

The Reed bill includes the following 
amendments to the present Social Security 
Act: 

(1) The major groups for which coverege 
is recommended on a compulsory basis are 
farm operators, self-employed professional 
groups now excluded, and hired farm work- 
ers and household workers who receive at 
least $50 a quarter cash wages from an em- 
ployer. Coverage is recommended on a vyol- 
untary basis for clergymen employed by non- 
profit organizations and for employees cov- 
ered by State and local government retire- 
ment systems except policemen and fire- 
men because of their occupations are con- 
sidered too hazardous. 

(2) The maximum annual earnings on 
which contributions are based and benefits 
computed would be raised from $3,600 to 
$4,200 per year. 

(3) Up to 4 years of lowest or no earnings 
would be omitted in computing the average 
monthly wage, such provisions to be gen- 
erally applicable for persons coming on the 
rolls in the future. 

(4) All retired workers would receive a 
benefit increase of at least $5 and depend- 
ents would generally receive proportionate 
increases. 

The present social-security annual pay- 
ment schedule, designed to kecp the sys- 
tem self-supporting is as follows: 


34,200 
Paid | Paid | Seit. | Dass 
by em- by em-] em- Alt 
ployee | ployer | ployed onic 
ployed 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
1964-59... 2 2 a $124.00 
1 1 24 2y 334} 157.50 
3 3 4| 199,00 
35 3y 54| 220.50 


These tax contributions go into the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund, which 
under the law can be used only to pay old- 
age and survivors benefits and the cost of 
administering the program, The assets of 
the fund. which are not needed for current 
disbursements, are invested in interest-bear- 
ing United States Government bonds, In- 
terest on these investments amounted to $400 
million in 1953. The interest also goes into 
the trustfund. The trust fund now amounts 
to $18.7 billion. 
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Self-employed professionals like physi- 
cians, dentists, and lawyers differ from wage 
earners and should not be Included in the 
provisions of the Social Security Act, because 
employed persons generally work until they 
reach a fixed retirement age of, say, 65, and 
then cease work abruptly and completely. 
Physicians, dentists, lawyers, and other self- 
employed professionals are not forced into 
abrupt and complete retirement at 65. They 
usually continue in practice and are gener- 
ally at the helght of their earning power 
at that age. 

The present Soclal Security Act was de- 
signed solely to meet the needs of employed 
persons and neither its original proponents 
nor its draftsmen purported to consider the 
problems of self-employed professionals. 
This is proved by the fact that the original 
act and all amendments since have spe- 
elfically excluded physicians, dentists, law- 
yers, and other professionals who have been 
self-employed. 

Most physicians, dentists, and lawyers, if 
they were covered by the present act, would 
make substantial payments all of thelr pro- 
fessional lives, only to find at age 65 that 
they are disqualified to receive benefits be- 
cause they earn more than $1,000 per year. 

It is to be noted that the self-employed 
professional would pay from 3 percent to 
5% percent of the maximum (§4,200)—and 
this may be Increased over the years up to 
$6,000—for a number of years, which would 
amount to a substantial sum. 

Self-employed professionals cannot afford 
to pay the high rates on the maximum for 
many years and not be able to participate in 
the benefits until age 75. From age 65 to 
75 they draw benefits if they earn no more 
than $1.000 annually. If they die, widows 
cannot draw benefits if under 65. They can 
only receive benefits for children untill they 
reach 18 years. 


WE PROPOSE PASSAGE OF THE JENKINS-KEOGH 
BILL 


The Jenkins-Keogh bill allows a self- 
employed person to participate In a qualified 
plan to deduct from gross income each year 
a limited amount of earned income con- 
tributed by him to a restricted retirement 
fund or pald in as premiums to purchase a 
restricted retirement annuity contract. 
He can deduct annually up to $7,500 or 10 
percent of earned income, whichever is less, 
but not more than a total of $150,000 during 
his lifetime. There is a 5-year carryover 
of unused deductions. 

An individual who has reached age 55 
before January 1, 1953 is allowed to deduct 
an additional amount, so that he may build 
up an adequate Interest in the fund or more 
than a token annuity. In his case, the nor- 
mal deduction limit is increased by the lesser 
of $750 or 1 percent of his earned income, 
multiplied by the number of years of his age 
in excess of 55 (as of January 1, 1953). 

If a taxpayer contributes to a restricted 
retirement fund (there must be a corporate 
trustee), he cannot withdraw his interest in 
the fund before reaching age 65, unless he 
becomes totaly and permanently disabled. 
Though he cannot assign his interest, he has 
the right to designate one or more bene- 
ficiaries to receive any part to which he may 
be entitled at death. He also has the right 
to designate his spouse or other dependent 
as a survivor, or Joint and survivor annuitant 
under the annuity contract that he may 
receive from the trust. 

On attaining age 65 or on sooner disability, 
he will get back his contributions to the 
fund plus their accumulated earnings in 1 of 
3 ways elected by him: (1) A lump sum, 
(2) annual, quarterly, or monthly install- 
ments over a period of years, or (3) one or 
more single premium life annuity contracts. 

Likewlse, if the taxpayer buys a restricted 
retirement annuity contract from an insur- 
ance company, he cannot begin to receive 
annulty income before age 65 or permanent 
and total disability. A similar condition 
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appiles to refunds, cash surrender, or other 
money benefits, and the right to assign and 
designate beneficiaries is the same as that 
of a participant in à restricted retirement 
fund. $ 

Like a qualified pension or profit-sharing 
fund under section 165 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, a restricted retirement fund 
is tax exempt. Also, the self-employed indi- 
vidual (or employee not eligible to partici- 
pate in a qualified plan) pays no tax until 
he actually is paid benefits. Then, how- 
ever, he pays income taxes on the full 
amounts distributed to him periodically 
from the fund or under his annuity con- 
tract when he retires or becomes disabled. 
If he or his beneficiary gets his portion of 
the trust fund in a lump sum after it has 
accumulated for more than 5 years, it is 
taxed as long-term capital gain. 

Besides bipartisan backing in Congress, 
the Jenkins-Keogh bill has President Eisen- 
hower's support in principle. During the 
campaign in October 1952 he said: “In 1942 
the Government made an important sup- 
plement to the Social Security Act by legis- 
lation which offered tax advantages to corpo- 
rations and their employees in the estab- 
lishment of pension funds (sec. 165 of 
the Internal Revenue Code). * * * When 
this legislation was being considered, self-em- 
ployed individuals were evidently forgotten. 
* * © I think something ought to be done 
to help these people to help themselves by 
allowing a reasonable tax reduction for 
money put aside by them for their own 
Savings. * If I am elected I will favor 
legislation along these lines.” 

The Jenkins-Keogh bill The Individual 
Retirement Act of 1953—proposes to help 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers, and other self-employed profes- 
sionals put aside part of their earnings for 
retirement. It would do so by giving them 
Valuable tax advantages now possible only 
under Trensury-approved pension and profit- 
sharing plans for employees. 

In conclusion, I urge physicians to take 
& moment from their busy work schedules 
and to write to their Congressman and Sen- 
anators urging that self-employed profes- 
sionals be not included in the amendments 
to the Social Security Act, as proposed in 
the Reed bill, and that all of us favor the 
enactment of the Jenkins-Keogh bill to give 
the self-employed -professional an oppor- 
tunity to save for old age and retirement out 
of current income, 


No Trade With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
1 155 Chelsea, Mass., of Monday, July 

1954: 


Goons From Russia 


The American Legion ts right in the fore- 
front in protesting against the importation 
of shipments from Russia to this country. 

It strikes pretty close to home when 
Christmas ornaments from the satellite na- 
tions are docked right at Charlestown. 

It's fine for the Legion to protest the un- 
loading, but they should go one step further 
and find out who in this country bought the 
Ornaments and tell them where they get off. 

We want no trade with Russia or any 
Red-controlled countries, 
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One of the surest and most positive ways 
of putting and keeping the Communists in 
their place is not to trade with them. 


Firing Awards Review Banned by World 
Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaks 
er, I am inserting into the Record today 
a news item from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of July 13, 1954, which should 
be of deep concern to the United States 
Government and its people. I do this 
as one who has felt that the United 
States should be a member of the United 
Nations and do whatever it can to per- 
fect the organization so that it will more 
nearly be what its creators hoped it 
would be. 

The article states that the World 
Court has ruled that the 11 Americans 
dismissed from the United Nations em- 
ployment for refusing to answer ques- 
tions before duly constituted United 
States investigative agencies in regard-to 
alleged subversive activities were entitled 
to the $170,009 compensation awards 
made to them by the United Nations Ad- 
ministrative tribunal and that the 
United Nations General Assembly had 
no right to consider and possibly reject 
the awards made. 

The first serious question raised is 
what sort of an organization is the 
United Nations where creatures of it 
are not subject to its basic authorities, 
In other words, how can an organiza- 
tion function intelligently if it has com- 
mittees, tribunals, or other organiza- 
tions it establishes over which it has no 
control. Just where do the United States 
delegates to the United Nations go to 
correct abuse and usurpation of authori- 
ties of these subsidiary organizations? 

I believe it is imperative that the 
United States find out right now what 
the procedures are. 

The second serious question has to do 
with the substantive merits of the case. 
Relying upon the fifth amendment to 
prevent self-incrimination is certainly a 
civic right which all Americans want to 
see preserved. But relying upon the 
fifth amendment to prevent self-incrimi- 
nation has nothing to do with the rights 
or duties of an employee in any specific 
job. Certainly the failure to testify be- 
fore duly constituted authorities upon 
the basic subject of loyalty to one’s own 
society and government is cause in itself 
for removal from a job where the gov- 
ernment is the employer. Loyalty to 
one's employer is certainly an essential 
and basic feature of any contract for 
employment. 

Certainly a person disloyal to a mem- 
ber nation of the U. N. or to the U. N. 
itself is grounds for removal from em- 
ployment by the U. N. It is time that 
we all recognized a very basic fact of 
life. The Comintern when it was estab- 
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lished under the aegis of Soviet Russia 
back in the early twenties is in itself 
a united nations. Those societies where 
the political government was not con- 
trolled by the Communist Party were to 
be infiltrated until the political govern- 
ment became dominated by the Commu- 
nist Party. Until such time, however, 
that particular society or country was 
represented on the Comintern by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party from that 
country. This is a complete united na- 
tions organization. The Comintern's 
name may be changed to cominform, or 
something else, but its essential struc- 
ture and operation remains the same and 
it is in direct competition to the United 
Nations. 

Obviously, any person working for the 
Comintern or in cooperation with it can- 
not be loyal to the United Nations. 
There can be no basis for paying a dis- 
loyal employee termination pay or any 
other sort of pay. As a matter of con- 
tract law, wages previously paid might 
well be recovered because the wages were 
paid supposedly for honest loyal work. 

The same issues involved in the Hiss 
pension case are involved here. I cer- 
tainly hope we move ahead to meet the 
challenge presented to us by the deci- 
sion of the World Court, Iam consider- 
ing possible legislation which might help 
to protect the United States Government 
to a certain degree in this matter. 
Essentially, however, I think the execu- 
tive department must act. 

Firinc Awards Revirw BaNNeD BY WORLD 
COURT 

THe Hacur, NeErRHeERLANDS, July 13.— The 
World Court ruled today the U. N. General 
Assembly has no right to review compensa- 
tion awards made to 11 Americans dismissed 
from United Nations jobs after United States 
inquiries into alleged subversive activities. 

The ruling, a 8-to-3 decision, rejected a 
United States claim that the Assembly had 
the power to reconsider and possibly reject 
compensation awards made by the U. N. 
administrative tribunal. 

The 11 Americans, dismissed by the U. N. 
Secretary General after refusing to answer 
questions before United States investiga- 
tive agencies, had been awarded more than 
$170,000 in compensation by the tribunal, 

The court said the "U. N. General Assem- 
bly has no right on any grounds to refuse 
to give effect to awards of compensation.” 
The judges who opposed the majority opinion 
were from the United States, Brazil, and 
Chile. 


Russia’s Angry Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we are all 
familiar with the problems of American 
farming—problems to which we are giv- 
ing our earnest attention. 

It might be well to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the farmers of the Soviet 
Union have, as we would expect, infinite- 
ly worse troubles which make United 
States agriculture’s problems seem small 
indeed. 
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An article in the July 10 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post by Ellsworth 
Raymond sets forth the facts on Russia's 
angry farmers. The article points out 
that, while American dairymen have 
enough surplus milk to feed millions of 
children throughout the world, the Rus- 
sians have only enough milk for their 
own children. 

I believe that this article will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. I might point 
out that it is along the lines of chapter 9 
of Senate Document No. 69 revised, enti- 
tled “Tensions Within the Soviet Union,” 
whose printing I had arranged on behalf 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Raymond's article in the Saturday 
Evening Post be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Russia's ANGRY FARMERS 
(By Elisworth Raymond) 
“Once we had a wooden plow, 
And we raised enough to sell. 
But we have a tractor now, 
And life is a living hell.” 


So sing Russian peasants, when lights are 
low and Communist bosses far away. This 
jingle has never won a Stalin prize, but is a 
hit tune on collective farms. Soviet music 
factories forever grind out hymns of rural 
happiness, hoping each village choir will 
chant the party line. But peasants prefer 
their own homespun words, Why sing the 
praises of a collective which has turned free 
farmers into impoverished serfs? 

Even the closemouthed Kremlin now ad- 
mits that there is a crisis down on the col- 
lective farms. Nine weary years after 
VE-Day, Russia grows far fewer vegetables 
than before the war, Grain, sugar beets, 
and other key food crops barely exceed pre- 
war levels. Yet today's harvest must feed 
17 million more mouths than before the war 
and the Soviet nation is expanding at the 
rate of 3 million more people each year. 
One Soviet crop never fails—babies. 

Hayfields are bigger than ever before, yet 
the hay harvest is also below prewar 1940. 
Like the Russian people, Soviet farm animals 
eat less than before the war. Why don't 
the cows and pigs munch grain, the best 
fatterner of all? Simply because there is not 
enough to go round. Moscow requisitions so 
much grain from collectives that farm ani- 
mals suffer. 

All this brings a harvest of death. Many 
horses and cows are so weak they must be 
suspended by straps to stand up in their 
stalls. These feeble wrecks are too weak 
even to bear offspring. In the Soviet cattle 
country more newborn calves die than live. 
Russia today has fewer lambs and sheep than 
25 years ago, before collectivization. The 
same is true of beef cattle and milk cows. 
Yet there now are 60 million more Soviet 
people than in precollective times. So most 
Russian families eat meat Just once a week, 
at Sunday supper, Parents drink no milk, 
to save the precious fluid for their child. 

How can a ruthless police state be a farm 
failure? The Soviet now has more land un- 
der crops than in all Russian history. Most 
peasants long have lived on collective farms, 
supposedly under tight Communist control. 
Even a small collective is a giant farm, with 
its thousands of acres suited perfectly for 
mass use of modern machinery. And there 
are plenty of machines. Russia now has 
1 million tractors, twice as many as before 
the Nazi armies crossed the Russian border. 

But Marxist mechanical planning always 
Manages to ignore life’s vital spark: human 
dreams. The Communist planner is a city 
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intellectual, abhorring the mud and manure 
of fertile soil. He never can understand the 
true love of every peasant for the land. An 
east European tenant farmer or farm hand 
has but one goal: to own his own farm. 
Wealth or fame means little. All that mat- 
ters is to stand outside his hut, gaze fondly 
around, and say, This is my land, and mine 
alone.” 

Collectivization was doomed before it ever 
began. Contrary to Communist propaganda, 
Russian peasants never visualize a collective 
farm as a cooperative enterprise for the com- 
mon good, They simply say, “Once the So- 
viet state gave us land; now it takes our 
land away.“ 

Not that the U. S. S. R. prlvate farmer had 
much to lose. Russian farmers were never 
prosperous, Before collectivization, an aver- 
age peasant lived no better than a poor 
sharecropper in our deep South. Yet the 
peasants feit free—they hid food to avoid 
state requisitions, black-marketed much of 
their crops, and even distilled cheap grain 
into vodka to bootleg at a high price. 

This relatively happy life was rudely in- 
terrupted a quarter of a century ago when 
Stalin decreed farms must be collectivized 
to pay for military industrialization. A mil- 
lion gun-toting Communists marched out to 
the farm villages with the class-war slogan: 
“Rely on the poor peasant, ally with the 
middle peasant, down with the kulak.” So 
the comedy of errors began. The poor peas- 
ants were generally lazy and inefficient. Yet 
these unsuccessful farmers became the main 
laborers on the new collective farms. Mean- 
while the kulak, who could make his dwarf 
farm pay, was officially branded a petty capi- 
talist. He lost his hut, livestock, and land 
to the collective, but was forbidden to join 
it. Naturally, the kulaks fought like devils. 

For several years undeclared war raged in 
the villages. Even poor and middle peas- 
ants had to be forced at gun point into col- 
lective farms. Stalin later confessed to 
Churchill that fighting Hitler was easier than 
socializing the stubborn Russian peasant. 
When the war on the peasants was over, the 
Kremlin had won a Pyrrhic victory. ‘True, 
most peasants were collectivized. But half 
of the Soviet's farm animals were missing 
the peasants slaughtered them instead of 
surrendering them to the collective farm. 
Five million kulaks, the best farmers in Rus- 
sia, were dead. Soviet agriculture was so 
badly wounded that it has never fully re- 
covered. 

But communism gained what it wanted. 
Agriculture does pay for Soviet military in- 
dustrialization. Peasants can no longer 
bury grain in the ground to avoid govern- 
ment requisitions. Today one big collective 
occupies the land where many dwarf private 
farms stood before. State inspectors can 
easily police a small number of huge farms 
and make sure that all requisitions are met. 
One-third of the officials of each collective 
are armed guards, protecting the harvest 
from the collective farmers’ pilferage until 
the state takes its lion's share, 


For one-half of the total produce requisi- 
tioned a collective farm doesn’t get a kopeck. 
This half pays, in produce, for the rental of 
state tractors and other big farm machines. 
Why can't a collective own its tractors? The 
Kremlin will not permit this, because owner- 
ship of the machinery means control of the 
farm. If a collective farm misbehaves, the 
state machine-tractor station quickly brings 
the peasants to their knees by simply with- 
holding tractors. So, year after year, the 
high rent from the collectives pays the full 
value of the machines many times over— 
and the state still has the machines, 

The second half of the requisition is 
bought at a fixed low price, often not even 
covering the production costs. In theory, 
if the collective has anything left to sell 
after the double requisitioning, this surplus 
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can be marketed to the public or State at 
a higher price. In practice, there is rarely 
anything left. 

Obviously a collective can earn little 
money, yet even this income is taxed. By 
law, a large sum must also be deposited as 
collective savings in State banks. Peasants 
are paid slave wages from the money that 
remains. 

The proved fact is, on the basis of fig- 
ures published in Soviet technical journals 
and the press, that a Russian collective 
farmer makes less in a year than a Soviet 
factory workers makes in 2 months. 

Once a State Department officer asked me, 
“Why does Pravda print dozens of editorials 
every spring screaming at collective farmers 
to sow the crops on time? Are Russian peas- 
ants so ignorant that they don’t know when 
to plant their fields?” 

Of course the peasants know. For slave 
wages, they just are not too eager to get out 
into the fields early. 

Fly over any Russian collective in summer 
and you see colorful proof that peasants 
can still farm well for profit. Stretching for 
miles around the village are the brown, 
sparse, desolate collective fields. But behind 
each peasant but Is a lush green acre, burst- 
ing with foliage. These oases are the col- 
lective farmers’ personal truck gardens—the 
last remnant of private farming permitted 
in the U. S. S. R. 

Small as they are, these little plots can 
be big moneymakers, Garden vegetables are 
permitted to be sold at the city free market 
for any price the trame will bear, City folk 
willingly pay high for the fresh food, so much 
more tasty than the monotonous stocks of 
government stores. To stifle private enter- 
prise, the Kremlin levies heavy garden taxes 
both in crops and in cash. Even so, peasants 
earn more money from their private truck 
gardens than from the total wages the col- 
lectives pay them, 

. * . * . 


Near defeat and the many crises of World 
War IT kept the Kremlin's operatives so busy 
that they could not police the capitalist- 
minded peasantry. Unwatched for the first 
time since collectivization, villagers quietly 
plowed their gardens deeper and deeper into 
the collective fields. Although not accord- 
ing to directive, the peasant war effort was 
truly remarkable. In 4 war years private 
gardens almost doubled their prewar size. 

This rustic joy turned to sadness when 
Hitler's defeat brought Communist watch- 
dogs back to the farms. No less than 14 
million acres of stolen land in the form of 
private truck gardens were liquidated and 
once more added to the cooperatives. 

Rubbing salt in peasant wounds, Moscow 
then increased the production norms of field 
workers, food requisitions, and farm taxes. 
Old laws forbidding collective farmers to 
spend more time on their gardens than in 
communal work were again rigidly enforced. 
During World War II peasant spirits were 
buoyed by Moscow rumors that peace would 
bring the abolition of collective farms. In- 
stead, peace brought more lashes from the 
collective whip. 

. * „ . . 

Despite grassroots discontent, Soviet har- 
vests at first revived quickly from the devas- 
tation and il effects of war. Postwar Russia 
was the first nation in all Europe to aban- 
don food rationing. By 1949 many Russian 
crops were at or above prewar levels. Grain 
and sugar, surprisingly, became the biggest 
Soviet exports. 

For this success, one would suppose, the 
Kremlin might have rewarded its long-suf- 
fering peasants. But Stalin, mstead, pro- 
mulgated a new plan. All small collectives 
would merge to form huge communes, Peas- 
ants were to be uprooted from their ances- 
tral homes and moved into the barracks of 
an agricultural city to be constructed on 
each new giant farm, Soviet propaganda 
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thundered that big collectives were more em- 
cient, and barracks would give peasants the 
theaters, schools, clubs, and other refine- 
ments of urban life. 

As events demonstrated, Stalin’s plan did 
not make for greater farm efficiency, nor 
did it appear to have farmer welfare as a 
goal. Lost motion resulted because the 
farmers had to travel much farther to reach 
the flelds. The few villagers who actually 
i found the agricultural cities not even 

Ut. 

The real reason for the collective-farm 
merger was stronger police control. As a 
Tefugee Russian peasant explained to me, 
“The nearest policeman to my village was in 
town, 7 miles. away. Our collective-farm 
chairman was supposed to watch us. But 
what could he do? He was a simple peasant 
just like ourselves.“ 

There was still another trick up the Krem- 
lin sleeve, Peasants were promised new pri- 
vate truck gardens when they moved into the, 
agricultural-city barracks. But the plots 
would be smaller, and a long bus trip from 
town. 

The peasants struck back with the sole 
Weapon at their command: passive resist- 
ance. Most of them worked less, sat tight 
and refused to move. Amid the tension of 
the Korean conflict, Stalin dared not risk a 
second revolt of the farm villages. Finally, 
fearing the angered peasants might sabo- 
tage 1951 spring sowing, the Kremlin sud- 
denly condemned its own farm policy. Now, 
Pravda claimed, the very idea of agricultural 
cities was unsocialist. Though 1 giant col- 
lective now existed where every 2 or 3 had 
stood before, peasants remained in their 
little old huts and gardens, 

The Soviet state retreated too little and 
too late. Peasant resistance had already cre- 
ated chaos, which endures to this day. 
Grain, flax and hemp harvests sank from 
above prewar levels to below. In 2 years 
One-third of the world’s largest flax acreage 
Was abandoned. Cotton crops slumped too. 
Two million cattle vanished in the same 
Way as during gunpoint collectivization 
Carlier, Half a million cows were lost in 
1952 alone. Far from being efficient, the new 
giant collectives are a monster failure. 

Stalin died leaving his heirs the heritage 
of millions of infuriated peasants and a com- 
Plete agricultural mess. 

Suicidal as it seems, for a long time Ma- 
lenkoy and Company paid little attention 
to the crisis down on the giant farms. The 

t German riots, the Korean armistice, 
hydrogen-bomb danger and the Berta purge 
Crowded village troubles out of Politburo 
Minds. No alarm sounded even when bad 
Weather delayed the 1953 spring sowing, 
though this doomed a big slice of the au- 
tumn harvest to perish under snow. City 
Russians were promised abundant food, with 
the Kremlin apparently unconcerned over 
how foodstuffs would be supplied. 

In the fall of 1953, Malenkov and Company 
finally woke up. Instead of improving after 
Stalin's death, Soviet agriculture had 
slumped even worse. Sugar-beet crops— 
highly important to sugar-starved Russia 
declined in the restless Ukraine. Fewer cows 
grazed on the northern cattle lands than 
the year before. So small was the Soviet 
grain harvest that, for the first time in 4 
years, Moscow dared not publish even a false 
crop report. 7 

Though awakened, the men in the Krem- 
Un cannot be said to have come up with 
a brilliant solution to their problem. To 
Save the situation, they picked the very man 
who created it, Politburo member Nikita 
Khrushchey, He it was who first misplanned 
and then mismerged today’s ailing giant 
farms. Far from confessing his mistakes, 
Khrushchev blamed them on the hapless 
State planners, local Communist bosses and 
farm ministries who had done nothing but 
Obey his own orders. 
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A proved failure like Khrushchev can 
scarcely be expected to make 2 kernels of 
grain grow where 1 grew before. And he 
does not. The best of his new Communist 
“plans” last fall were 2 half remedies, both 
inadequate. 

First, collective and truck-garden requisi- 
tions decreased, requisition prices increased 
and garden taxes were cut. These conces- 
sions to private profit might have meant 
peasant incentive, had not Khrushchev ad- 
mitted they were small. Rash as ever, he 
publicly predicted that a poor collective 
farmer would now earn as much as a rich 
one—the princely sum of $300 per year. 

Don't trust the peasants” was Khrush- 
chev's second miracle cure. He flooded the 
villages with city Communists, on the theory 
that they would operate farm machines 
properly and make sure that collective farm- 
ers behaved. No better proof could be found 
of the ever-widening gulf between the Krem- 
lin and its whole rural population. Why 
an inexperienced city Bolehevik can possibly 
farm better than a true man of the soil, 
Khrushchev did not bother to explain. Nor 
did he apparently worry how peasants would 
react when bossed around by uninvited city 
slickers. 

So 2 farm bureaucrats now grow where 1 
grew before. Since last fall an army of 200,- 
000 city engineers, mechanics, and agrono- 
mists have invaded the Russian countryside. 

= . . * a 


Though now supposed to visit and advise 
peasants at least once a week, county politi- 
cal bosses avoid farms like a plague. This 
is only natural. What do Marxist propa- 
gandists know about tilling the soil? Most 
country political bosses in the Soviet are dis- 
placed city ward heelers. Just because he’s 
a loyal Communist, one luckless movie- 
theater manager whom I knew years ago has 
been ordered to teach farmers how to farm. 
These unhappy officials avoid setting foot 
in a village, for fear mischievous peasants 
will ask when to plow, how to sow, or other 
embarrassing questions. 

So these unfortunates burrow like moles 
in their town offices, easing such consciences 
as they possess by writing directives to farms 
from a safe distance. Pravda is responsible 
for telling the world about that fact. Re- 
cently Pravda scolded these unlucky officiais 
for their addiction to paper work. One re- 
gional government alone plastered its weary 
villages with an 1i-ton blitz of paper orders. 

* . . > . 


What does the average peasant think of 
this system of farming by remote control? 
Despite the Iron Curtain, it's easy to learn. 
Of the more than 100 million peasants in the 
U. S. S. R., a mere 17,000 joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1953. Three-fourths of all 
rural party organizations failed to recruit a 
single new member, 

From all available reports, it appears that 
Khrushehev's back-to-the-farm crusade was 
predestined to fail. Dismal news from key 
areas all over Russia has been published in 
the Soviet's techical journals. 

Desperate to save both agriculture and 
himself, Khrushchev disrupted his already 
disorganized 1954 spring sowing by launch- 
ing a new rash program. Out came edition 
No. 3 of his plan, more fantastic than any- 
thing that had appeared before. This spring 
he exhorted all restaurants, hospitals, army 
regiments, and even kindergartens to bulld 
their own pigpens. Thus, he held, the pork 
shortage would be communistically solved. 
Hogs devour kindergarten garbage, then 
Kindergarteners eat the hogs, the plan 
pointed out. Why collective farms cannot 
breed enough pigs to feed city children, 
Khrushchey never explained. 

‘The simplest and most logical farm stimu- 
lant is still ignored. Give any peasant a 
larger private garden and he would till it 
from dawn to dusk. Naturally, Khrushchev’s 
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operatives report these basic peasant desires. 
But he dare not surrender the Communist 
principle of collective farms. So 100 million 
peasants must be driven to embrace a way of 
life that certainly does not come naturally 
to them. 

Strange as kindergarten pigpens may seem, 
Khrushchey’s new ideas for increasing grain 
production are even stranger. By his own 
confession, the greatest Communist power 
in the world is short of mankind's basic 
food—bread, Somehow, Russia's grain fields 
shrank 9 million acres in the last 15 years. 
So much grain is seized by the government 
that, for a day’s work, a collective farmer 
now receives less than half the amount of 
cereals he was paid before the war. After 
state grain collectors wring out a farm, not 
enough fodder for the livestock remains. 
Yet the grain levies do not benefit Soviet 
cities. Today's urban housewife finds less 
bread on sale than before the Nazi invasion. 
The government's grain-export program sees 
to that. If the Kremlin stopped exporting 
grain to 10 foreign countries, Soviet country 
folk, city folk, and livestock could eat more 
bread and fodder. But Khruschev says that 
more grain will be exported in 1954 than ever 
before. Beyond that, huge grain stockpiles 
will be stored away for war. 

How can an already sick Soviet agriculture 
bear these new heavy burdens? Khrushchev 
contends he has the answer to that one. Ex- 
port and stockpile quotas can be filled, yet 
no one shall go hungry, he insists. Mirac- 
ulously, the outer edge of the desert will 
save the day. Millions of Caspian, Siberian, 
and Turkestan barren acres will yield to the 
tractor plow and then blossom into golden 
fields of grain. And who will live in desert 
tents, eat from chuck wagons, and plow the 
backbreaking, sandy soil? Mostly city “vol- 
unteers,” of course. They will show the 
doubting peasants how to make the desert 
bloom. 

To most agronomists, hastily improvised 
desert farming would scem a dubious ven- 
ture, 

. . . . . 

- What will the eventual result of the So- 
viet's farm blunders be? Hunger, or a new 
purge? Only time has the answer. Mean- 
while the free world should thank its silent 
ally—the humble Russian peasant—for the 
role he Is playing in fighting for the indi- 
vidual dignity and independence of man. As 
long as he sabotages communism, the Krem- 
lin will think twice before risking hydrogen 
war. 


Does the American Medical Association 
Block Medical Advancement? 


SPEECH 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
insertion at this point in the RECORD, 
under unanimous consent, are the re- 
marks of a brave and fearless man; 
grievously wounded in World War II, 
Mr. Joseph F. Burke returned to Amer- 
ica from the battlefields of Europe deter- 
mined to brighten the plight of the 
wounded. 

Here is his story as told the other 
day, on July 9, 1954, to the Astoria 
chapter, of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans in Long Island City, N. Y. Mr. 
Burke, a constituent, is 2d national 
junior vice commander of the DAV. 
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The core of Mr. Burke’s remarks 
would suggest that the American Med- 
ical Association do its best to keep its 
muzzle on when it passes through soldier 
terrain, lest it bite the hand—Uncle 
Sam’s—that has helped it so often; and, 
as the AMA moves, to be very careful, 
lest it knock over signs which read 
“men at work,” especially when the 
work is directed at brightening the 
plight of the wounded, now and for the 
future: 


AMA: AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OR 
AGAINST MEDICAL ADVANCEMENT 


(Remarks by Joseph F. Burke, second na- 
tional junior vice commander, Disabled 
American Veterans) 


There are times when a man stands on a 
public platform and feels the need to speak 
out against an organization. His evaluation 
of that organization is necessarily tempered 
because of the realization that the people 
who make up the membership are not at 
fault. Iam in that situation now as regards 
the American Medical Association. The 
American people, or all peoples of the world, 
Jor that matter, are indebted to those who 
follow the Hippocratic oath. Your speaker 
is certainly one of those. On January 2, 
1944, I was wounded on the approaches to 
Cassino, Italy, while serving my country in 
time of war. The repair of the left arm 
wound by amputation was one of the easier 
operative procedures performed by these 
masters of the medical profession. With 
both arms and legs damaged to the extent 
of smashed bones, torn muscles, and severed 
nerves, and internal wounds showing a num- 
ber of punctures of the stomach, liver, lungs, 
and spleen, it is a marvel to me today that 
the surgical team of Major Brinker and Cap- 
tain Moore was able to repair such bodily 
damage in six exhaustive and intensive hours 
of surgery. It was their skill and God's will 
that permits me to address you tonight. I 
say this not because I am unique, as there 
are many in this room who know that this 
is a typical case history of thousands of for- 
mer GI's. The debt of gratitude I owe these 
men I will never be able to repay. 

And because of my strong feeling against 
the policies of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the remarks I make tonight reflect only 
my own personal opinion, and is not to be 
construed as being the feeling of the national 
organization of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

Yet, as a veteran I must speak out against 
the American Medical Association, who pro- 
fesses to represent the thoughts of the en- 
tire medical profession. Their expressions 
of disagreement with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
stration hospital program has beeen injuri- 
ous to the entire veteran population. The 
American people, through its elected repre- 
sentatives, has brought for the finest medical 
Program for veterans, only to suffer attacks 
on their efforts to care for the wars’ disabled. 
As a result, we face a serious curtailment of 
the Disabled American Veterans’ program 
for veterans. We find that by advocating 
the return of mental and tubercular patients 

tao city, county, and State institutions under 
th guise of a reduced tax program, the AMA 
reveals an immature outlook, since there 
will be no savings, because these local govern- 
ments will be charged with too big a burden 
and the veterans will then receive less than 
the best of care as intended by our laws. We 
demand an opportunity to monitor the care 
to be given our mental and tubercular pa- 
tients in Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
instead of in city, county, and State institu- 
tions which at best would be inefficiently 
administered, and without any control by 
the Federal Government. Again, where 
would the savings be in taxes? It would 
cost just as much for the maintenance and 
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care of these veterans in these lower insti- 
tutions because they are overcrowded now. 
This influx of a veteran population would 
make conditions chaotic, with the resultant 
loss of medical efficiency and proper care to 
the patient, both veteran and nonyeteran. 

The Disabled American Vetrans will con- 
tinue to fight any approach of this sort under 
the guise of tax reduction. We believe that 
the American people will willingly accept 
the care of the war disabled and the neces- 
sary hospitalization and care of the indigent 
war veterans as a part of the cost of war. 
Congress recognized this responsibility and 
provided for it by laws. 

It is true in the technical sense that the 
majority of our hospitalized veterans are 
admitted for disabilities labeled nonservice 
connected. However, honest medical opin- 
ion will admit that a probable relationship 
of the postservice disease or debility exists 
with the veteran’s service. So, with this 
aforementioned probable relationship who 
can say that those who experienced the 
anxiety attached with the hazards of war 
have not incurred that basic lowered thresh- 
old of fatigue and susceptibility which in- 
vites illness. Since medical opinion may be 
altered with the new policy of the AMA 
this theory may not stand a professional 
argument today. 

One of the strong points made by the 
AMA against the hospitalization of veterans 
was that their investigation disclosed that 
a veteran earning 650,000 a year was found 
hospitalized for a nonservice connected con- 
dition. Now I ask you, how many veterans 
today are making $50,000 a year? The argu- 
ment is unfounded on the surface, and in 
addition, it was later discovered that the 
had been, in fact, treated for a service con- 
nected condition. A second point made by 
the AMA against hospitalization was that 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals har- 
bor an army of alcoholics. Now all of us in 
this room know the strict rules by which 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals op- 
erate. It is an established fact that a vet- 
eran will receive an immediate disciplinary 
discharge and not be eligible for readmission 
for 90 days if he displays drunkenness on the 
ward. This charge simply cannot be true 
because the regulations do not permit pro- 
longed hospitalization for such a condition. 
In passing, please let me call your attention 
to the often expressed opinion of the med- 
ical profession that alcoholism is a disease; 
very often the manifestation of a mental 
disorder. Does the AMA now say that a 
disease should not be treated? 

The AMA arguments against nonservice- 
connected cases appears to reyolve around 
the issue of ability to pay. Certainly we 
realize that group hospitalization or insur- 
ance plans are available. However, being 
mainly group policies, they are available to 
only those whose employment status serves 
as a prerequisite. The employer or union 
can insure that the group plans are the best 
available for the employees and union mem- 
bers. Yet this takes care of only a certain 
segment of the population. There are pri- 
vate plans available to anyone outside of a 
company or union, but these are usually so 
honeycombed with so many clarifying and 
delimiting clauses that the average policy is 
not sufficient to meet an individual's need. 
Ability to pay Is a misnomer in many cases 
even with the above plans which have Hmi- 
tations. The average cost for an operation 
and hospitalization at prevailing rates, room 
and board, nursing care, averages $12 a day. 
Medicines, treatments, X-rays, and doctor's 
visits are all extra. A reasonable figure for 
1 month’s hospitalization under these con- 
ditions would amount to $870 a month. The 
average head of a family earns $3,500 per 
year. Where is the ability to pay? 

The AMA makes the claim that veteran's 
hospitalization programs are nothing but 
socialized medicine, Today we face these 
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continuous Increasing cries from one agency 
or another, “the road to socialism.” Crying 
socialism is no argument since it is an estab- 
lished policy in politics today to label your 
Opponent with an unpopular title. Bi- 
partisan legislation over the years in our 
State and Nation have caused such things to 
come into being; social security, Federal old- 
age benefits, employment compensation, 
compulsory disability insurance, and Federal 
aid to education, Is the AMA opposed to 
these advances and progresses? Then why do 
they feel that taking care of or insuring the 
proper health of the veteran segment of the 
population is another step toward socialism? 

Let us look at how the AMA people have 
benefited under the Government aid. Under 
the GI bill, how many doctors have increased 
their knowledge in their chosen field? How 
many ex-GI's have become doctors under the 
GI bill? Millions of dollars which have been 
advanced in this country for medical re- 


*search has helped the advance of medicine. 


Was this socialism? The generosity of the 
American people, through charitable drives, 
contributed a great deal of money to medical 
research on cancer, tuberculosis, heart dis- 
ease, crippled children's research, and 
muscular dystrophies. Would the AMA pre- 
fer that these necessary monies be obtained 
through taxation rather than this support of 
medicine by the people? Let me give you 
the benefit of my own experience with the 
shortsightedness of the AMA. 

In World War IT, I was one of 50,000 ampu- 
tees and like everyone of them, my amputa- 
tion healed and I found myself ready for an 
artificial arm. I found that since the Civil 
War, no improvements had been made in the 
prosthetics devices field. Now mind you, the 
doctor's job is not finished with the sewing 
of a stump; he is also responsible for the 
fitting of the amputee with a suitable limb 
and insure the ability to obtain some use of 
the artificial limb. Imagine our dismay when 
we found that the artificial hand was not 
expected to perform any function other than 
to serve as a-cosmetic device; to appear two- 
handed. A heavy cumbersome thing which 
served better hanging in the closet. The 
useful device was a heavy hook which was 
still operated by rubber bands and a heavy 
cable which proceeded to tear the sleeves 
out of our clothing. I know the leg amputee 
had only aout three times as many heart- 
aches trying to walk in the crude limbs 
which served no better than the old fash- 
loned peg. This was certainly disheartening 
to the new born amputee. However, near the 
end of World War II, the plight of the ampu- 
tee became evident and a newspaperman, a 
retired officer who was himself an amputee, 
and a few other interested people from all 
walks of life convinced the Government to 
form a committee on prosthetic research. 

This committee was formed by and of 
members unrelated with the AMA, who failed 
to encourage the project and refused it help. 
With the support of Congresswoman Eprrit 
Nourse Rocers, the Army and the Navy, the 
limb manufacturers, this research began. 
The difficulties were tremendous and each 
year was a greater struggle for necessary 
funds from the Congress for its operation. 
At no time did the AMA offer its help, and 
it would have been greatly welcomed, and 
would have been an invaluable.aid; yet, 
what are the committee's results? Its re- 
search programs at the Army Prosthetic Re- 
search Laboratory, Northrop Aviation Corp., 
New York University, the University of 
Southen California, and the International 
Business Machines produced artificial aids 
to greet the amputee of the Korean confilct 
and all amputees which were far superior to 
any available to World War II at the close 
of the war. This work is still going on today, 
and as yet the AMA as an organization 
has not contributed one lota toward the 
program. 


1954 
I charge that the AMA no longer stands 
for American Medical Association, but it 
menns to me “against medical advancement.” 
In the halls of Congress as of this moment, 
Tacts against the AMA are being brought out, 
We know that isolationism as regards to peo- 
ple means that the concern of these people 
is for the United States itself. But even 
those people who believe in such a “go it 
alone“ thory, would not go along with the 
AMA theory of isolationism in medicine. 
Medical research in other countries beside 
Our on has brought forth many new and 
constructive theories as regards, for instance, 
Cancer. The AMA is now fighting the intro- 
duction into this country of such proven 
research. I point out to you in passing that 
Sir Alexander Fleming, an Englishman, was 
not an American but contributed greatly in 
the advance with penicillin which has bene- 
fited mankind, Sister Kenny, an Australian, 
whose treatment of polio although proven 
beneficial time and time again has yet 
to receive AMA approval. This hierarchy 
which speaks for the medical profession in 
the United States with its dangerous control 
ot medical thinking has done more to retard 
medical advancement than any uneducated 
or illiterate segment of our population in 
their refusal to accept medical treatment 
Over the years, We as veterans and especially 
in our consideration of disabled veterans, 
which is the only reason for the DAV to be 
in existence, that is our creed, that “our 
mission as a Disabled American Veterans 
Organization is not fulfilled until all our 
country's wartime disabled, their widows, 
and their dependents, have been adequately 
Cared tor“ recognize as one of our greatest 
adversaries those who speak for the AMA. 
The crucifix of the AMA's making bears not 
the figure of Christ, but the war's mangled 
Veteran, Since the days of George Washing- 
ton, it was recognized that the war's disabled 
e more susceptible to the ravages of 
disease. We feel that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration program of care for the hospitalized 
Veteran at times can be improved. On the 
basis of results today. we know that it is the 
finest medical program in the country. We 
have more than 6,300 doctors, 865 dentists, 
and 13,800 trained nurses. This program of 
Care for the veteran is without parallel in 
any other nation in the world. The debt of 
honor has been assumed by the American 
People with little or no complaint. The vet- 
eran himself is a taxpayer and yet the AMA 
for reasons best known to itself continues to 
fight the well regulated program of the 
United States Government. It fights the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower on the 
health program which he has offered to the 
Nation, I charge the AMA as being against 
Medical advancement because of their own 
Self-centered interests and of dictating to 
this Nation what the policies of health and 
Welfare should be from their conception and 
their conception alone, The DAV will con- 
tinue to fight the AMA on the issues of dis- 
abled veterans, and I hope all the people of 
this Nation will fight those few who speak 
for the AMA, who resist the health and re- 
Seach programs necessary for the well-being 
of our country. 


Let Atom Splitters Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Florence Times, of 
Florence, Ala., an editorial reproduced 
from the Birmingham Post-Herald, 
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which is a Scripps-Howard newspaper 
and was one of the newspapers which 
very strongly supported the Republican 
ticket in 1952. This editorial is entitled 
“Let Atom Splitters Alone.” It takes up 
and treats the subject which we have 
been discussing this afternoon, the pro- 
posal to buy extra power for the Atomic 
Energy Commission from private 
sources. 


It refers to the President’s budget 
message of last year when he said it was 
proposed to reduce existing commit- 
ments of the TVA to the Atomic Energy 
Commission by from 500,000 to 600,000 
kilowatts. 

I shall not detail it further, but, in 
brief, it suggests that that is not the 
proper way to treat the matter, and it 
concludes with this statement: 


Let the atom splitters go right on split- 
ting atoms; keep them out of controversies 
where they have no business. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recornp, and I commend 
it to the careful reading of all Members 
of the Senate. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let Aron SPLITTERS ALONE 


Last January, the President refused addi- 
tional funds to the TVA for new electric 
power generating facilities. He sald “ar- 
rangements are being made to reduce, by the 
fall of 1957, existing commitments of the 
TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission by 
500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts.” 

This, he went on, “would release the equiv- 
alent amount of TVA generating capacity or 
meet Increased load requirements of other 
consumers in the power system and at the 
same time eliminate the need for appropria- 
ting funds from the Treasury to finance addi- 
tional generating units.“ 

We weren't exactly enthusiastic about this 
proposal; but we could see it might be a rea- 
sonable way to meet increasing TVA power 
needs. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower has set in motion by 
a Presidential order, a scheme which some 
persons are presenting as carrying out the 
budget message proposal. But, in fact, it 
does nothing of the sort. What this order 
does is endanger our greatest national de- 
fense enterprise, 

Mr. Eisenhower has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a contract with 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co., for purchase of 650,000 kilo- 
watts of power to be pumped into the TVA 
grid at Memphis. The new plant of the two 
private utilities is to be built on “made” 
land in West Memphis, Ark., an area once in- 
undated by a great Mississippi River flood. 

Three of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission oppose the contract. 
They point out that the AEC has no power 
needs either at Memphis or West Memphis. 
The closest AEC facilities are at Paducah, 
Ky., where the atomic plant Is served by both 
a private power company and the TVA. 

Thomas Murray, the AEC Commissioner 
chiefly responsible for the fact that a private 
company is serving AEC with power at Pa- 
ducah, is one of those who opposes the con- 
tract the President has ordered. He told 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee that through the contract AEC is 
being used as a vehicle to supply expanding 
power needs of the Memphis area. He said 
he could not see how this contract is in the 
interest of the atomic program. 

There apparently is no present intention 
on the part of AEC of canceling its power 
contract with TVA at Paducah. Thus, the 
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new power it is to buy is not Intended to 
reduce TVA’s commitments to AEC, as the 
President promised in January. 

In fact, under the Eisenhower order, as 
shown by Commissioner Murray's testimony, 
AEC is being used as a power broker for 
TVA. And this over the opposition of a 
majority of the AEC Board. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up for a very simple and important purpose 
important to this country and to all the free 
world. It was created to produce atomic 
(and now hydrogen) weapons. 

Whatever the legal lights may say, we be- 
lieve the President—as Commander in 
Chief—has no right to pitch the AEC into 
the midst of a bitter controversy over ex- 
traneous matters, by requiring it to negotiate 
and sign the contract with the private com- 
panies to furnish TVA with electricity. 

President Eisenhower, for the good of our 
national defense, which is rooted in what we 
hope is our atomic superiority should im- 
mediately revoke his order to AEC to buy 
power at Memphis where it has no need 
for it. 

Let the AEC buy power where it needs it, or 
not at all. 

If other agencies need power, let them 

get it through some other means than the 
AEC. 
Let the atom splitters go right on splitting 
atoms; keep them out of controversies where 
they have no business. (Birmingham Post- 
Herald.) 


Strong Forces at Work in Washington? 
Merchant Marine Forces? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, cited below is some 
recent correspondence from a constit- 
uent of Hudson County, who, for 4 years 
and more, has been trying to persuade 
the maritime officialdom of Washington 
to convert Liberty ships to speedier cargo 
vessels as a step, and a most economical 
one, toward strengthening our merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Baggerud is a brave and persistent 
man. Heisamanwitha message. Mar- 
itime Washington knows him as a man 
who will be heard and who will not give 
up until proven wrong. Mr. Baggerud 
intimates that strong forces might be at 
work in Washington likely to sell Uncle 
Sam a costlier bill of goods in strength- 
ening the merchant marine than ap- 
pears necessary. I think Mr, Baggerud's 
observations noteworthy: 

Martne Deston Co., 
Jersey City, N. J, May 20, 1954. 
Subject: Conversion of Liberty ships. 
The Honorable ALFRED D. StemMIns«r, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sime: The undersigned wishes again to call 
upon you for help with respect to the con- 
version of the Liberty ships, which the Mari- 
time Administration now is considering, hav- 
ing in mind four ships to begin with, 

At first the requirement was 18 knots speed 
with 8,500 horsepower, which by one source 
was estimated to cost $2.2 million, while the 
undersigned, after having discussed the sub- 
ject both with the Navy and Maritime Ad- 
ministration, in connection with a small yard 
in this vicinity, estimated the cost to be 
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around 81 million, the now patented 
mixed pressure turbine and double bow. 

Evidently somebody in Washington had 
tense enough to oppose the requirement of 18 
Enots speed for these ships involving such a 
high cost, since the Maritime Administra- 
tion recently decided they want a speed of 
between 15 and 16 knots, which I have ad- 
vocated for years. Our estimate for this con- 
dition is $550,000 with 5.000 shaft horse- 
power, or slightly higher !f 6,000 shaft horse- 
power is desired, which is impossible to 
match with any other machinery. 

However, I am afraid strong forces are at 

work in Washington to force the Maritime 
Administration to use more expensive in- 
stallations in order to make more money. 
This is entirely unjustified in view of my 
proposition. It would be a crime against 
the country and the taxpayers if they are 
successful. An influential person may be 
able to convince the Maritime Administra- 
tion to use the proposition with the lowest 
cost, which also is the most advantageous in 
every respect. 
I would appreciate being given an op- 
portunity to see you soon in your office in 
Bayonne for some further discussion of this 
subject. 

In this connection I would point out that 
the former Federal Shipyard, in Kearney, 
could be rented from the Navy for conver- 
sion of these ships. It would be an ideal 
yard, and to great benefit for the shipyard 
workers living in this yicinity. 

I am enclosing a copy of the only letter 
I have sent to the present Chairman of the 
Maritime Board, with enclosures, hoping that 
you will have time to read it. Recently I 
also wrote a letter to the Honorable THOR 
C. Touterson, acting chairman, Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of 
Representatives, and one letter to the Hon- 
orable Joun M. BUTLER, chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Water Transportation, United 
States Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MARINE DESIGN Co. 
O. J. BAGGERUD., 


$ May 14, 1954. 
Subject: Conversion of Liberty ships. 
Reference: (a) MDCo letter to Maritime Ad- 
ministration dated January 25, 1954; (b) 
MDCo letter to Maritime Administration 
dated April 21, 1954; (c) MDCo letter to 
Maritime Administration dated April 6, 
1954. 
The Honorable Louis S. ROTHSCHILD, 
Chairman, Federal Maritime Board, 
Maritime Administration, United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: This is to call your personal attention 
to one proposal for improving the Liberty 
ships. Ever since the close of World War II 
the undersigned has spent much time and 
money in working out a plan for improving 
these ships in specd, safety, and economy, 
without going to an unduly high cost. The 
cost will be considerably less than any other 
proposition. 

It is felt that with the patented mixed 
Pressure turbine, briefly described on the en- 
closed leafiet, and the patented double bow, 
the ships will be suitable in every respect for 
a speed of between 15 and 16 knots ás now 
required by the Maritime Administration, 
and which we have advocated for years. 
The double bow will make the ships safer 
than any other cargo ship with a single bow 
particularly when passing through mine- 
infested waters and in raniming of subma+ 
epe Both inventions are American inven- 

ons. 

With this machinery the ships can be op- 
erated with a Liberty ship crew, without in- 
crease in crew, thus being independent of 
experienced turbine, diesel or gas turbine 
enginecrs, which may be unobtainable in 
required numbers during an emergency. 
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Even after the war there was a lack of tur- 
bine engineers, while veteran engineers with 
reciprocating engine experience at one time 
were going idle, because so few Liberty ships 
were In operation. While improved, the ships 
will still be reliable in every respect, an ex- 
ample Is the liner Stavangerfjord mentioned 
on second page of reference (b). Therefore 
the ships can be counted on to be the rell- 
able Working horse” of the merchant fleet 
as they were during the war, but with better 
efficiency and increased speed so that they 
may run without a convoy. A listing of ad- 
vantages is enclosed herewith. 

May it be permitted to express the opinion 
that an all-out steam cperated ship should 
not be converted to diesel, it will be an awk- 
ward combination, unless most of the 
machinery is changed. And then it will be 
too expensive. While it is perfectly sound 
to experiment with one gas turbine installa- 
tion, even after the first one was a failure, 
it would be disastrous to attempt to mass 
convert the Libertys into gas turbine driven 
ships for emergency use. There are enough 
engineers to confirm that. 

Reference (a) contains an outline of pro- 
posed modifications to hull and machinery 
for the purpose of increasing the speed to 18 
knots, a proposition now abandoned by the 
Maritime Administration. 

Reference (b) contains the same proposi- 
tion for a speed of between 15 and 16 knots. 

As will be seen from reference (b) the cost 
is so low that it would pay to convert all 
the Liberty ships and then sell as many as 
desired to friendly countries, thus saving the 
value of the ships and creating needed work 
for the shipyards throughout the country. 
For the proceeds new ships of a more modern 
design could be built, which would be a more 
economical process than scrapping the ships 
and using this proceeds for new building. 

It is understood that 4 ships are going 
to be converted to start with, and in view of 
the advantages of this proposition it is hoped 
and expected that at least 1 of the 4 will be 
fitted with this combination machinery and 
double bow. While 1 turbine maker quoted 
on both the 8,500 s. hp. and the 5,000 s. hp. 
combination without reservations, another 
company refused to quote for reason as indi- 
cated in reference (e). No difficulty in this 
respect is anticipated, however, If the Mari- 
time Administration approves of this propo- 
sition. 

Both the representative of the yard quot- 
ing on the conversion and the undersigned 
would be pleased to come to Washington for 
further discussion of this subject. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MARINE DESIGN Co., 
O. J. BaccEaup. 


— 


Liberty ship conversion to the Baggerud- 
Liberty system and double bow has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1, It costs considerably less than any other 
proposition, because it-can utilize most ex- 
isting machinery. 

2. No experimentation is necessary, be- 
cause it is an improvement of the well-known 
Bauer-Wach system, which was installed in 
about 1,000 ships during the last 28 years. 


* This 36-year-old ship fitted with twin- 
screw Bauer-Wach units in 1932, after having 
lost its rudder last year near the American 
east coast, was able to cross the Atlantic 
without rudder and without further inci- 
dents, due mainly to the excellent maneuver- 
ing characteristics of the B-W combination 
machinery. Fourteen thousand maneuver- 
ings were reported, which normally would 
have taken 5 to 6 years of service. The chief 
eugincer did not think any other machinery 
would have been able to stand that. Botter 
recommendation for the B-W system could 
not be had. The captain and the chief engl- 
neer were both knighted by the King of 
Norway. 
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3. With its double bow and practically 
two independent power plants it will be 
safer than any other cargo ship, If, in a 
war, the gears are damaged, the engine can 
run alone, while in an all-out main turbine 
drive, if the gears are damaged the ship may 
be crippled. 

4. It fulfills requirements as to speed, load, 
economy, and reliability. As is well known 
the Bauer-Wach system has shown itself an 
outstanding performer, mainly due to the 
dydraulic coupling. which enables the con- 
stant torque of the turbine to be “happlly 
married” with the variable torque of the 
reciprocating engine. This hydraulic trans- 
mission is now extensively used in many 
different applications, also in automotive 
service. 

5. Liberty ship crew can operate the plant, 
not dependent on turbine, diesel, or gas 
turbine engineers, which may be impossible 
to get in sufficient numbers in an emer- 
gency. No additional crew is necessary. 

6. Can be converted at practically any ship 
or ship repair yard in the country without 
drydocking, and in a shorter time than any 
other proposal. 

Any other proposal] requiring drydocking 
could not be converted fast enough in an 
emergency, due to lack of drydocks needed 
for more important work. 

7. The low cost of conversion makes it 
possible to sell the ships, even at a profit. 
They may be sold foreign on the condition 
that they will be used on the side of the 
United States in case of war, thus saving the 
value of the ships and the expense of up- 
keep and preservation. 

The Maritime Commission had this to say 
about the system: “From a technical stand- 
point the proposed system for increasing 
the power of the Liberty ships is entirely 
feasible.” 

The Turbine and Gear Branch, Bureau of 
Ships: “We can see no reason why the sys- 
tem which you have proposed will not be 


successful.” 
MARINE Desion Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Give Us Bread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as all Sena- 
tors know, our Chaplain, Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, has a column in the 
Washington Sunday Star each week. 
The articles appear under the caption 
“Spires of the Spirit.“ I always find 
them helpful and timely. There was one 
published 2 or 3 Sundays ago which I 
thought was especially fine and timely, 
entitled “Give Us Bread.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPIRES or THE Srintr—Grtve Us Barap 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- 

dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, United 

States Scnate) 

From untold millions of shrunken cheeks 
and pallid Ups thunders a worldwide broad- 
cast—Glve Us Bread. Now that distance, 
once a wall, is a picture window through 
which Asia and Africa can sce the piled up 
plenty of America and Australia, a phrase 
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im the world's best known prayer, “Give 
us © è our daily bread,” becomes a revolu- 
tionary slogan. 

Half-starved millions now know that the 
earth, their earth and our earth, produces 
enough to save all its inhabitants from the 
slow horror of starvation. And with a cry 
that ought to rend all hearts they plead, 
yea and demand, “Give us bread.” And 
bread means just what it says in the peti- 
tion taught by the Great Galilean. Bread 
is a symbol of anything necessary for bodily 
Well-being. Often it means land. 

In the model prayer of Christianity’s 
founder it is assumed that all the children 
of the common Father are seated around 
One ample table. On the arch above the 
Royal Exchange Bank of London we get a 
glimpse of that universal table in the words 
that are there inscribed: “The earth is the 
Lord's and the fullness thereof.” That 
means that all the good things necessary 
for life that are on that table belong to Him 
and to His children. After first praying in 
the hallowed name for that common 
Father’s Kingdom to come, and for His will 
to be done, there comes what seems at first 
to be a very mundane request, “Pass the 
bread.” As in our overstuffed complacency 
we see and greedily partake of the bread 
Plled up before our own plate and then look 
down the table and see others, now in plain 
view, with almost nothing to eat, why does 
not our overabundance choke us? For we 
are not taught to say “Give me bread,” but 
rather, “Give us bread.” 

The Lord's Prayer is full of social dynamite. 
It is exploding now in violent revolutions of 
the undernourished and underprivileged all 
Over the world. A number of years ago a 
Missionary left opulent America and went 
Over to the Indian part of the universal table, 
and there sat where they sat with meager 
menus. She afterward told, on her return 
to her native land, that she and her family, 
together with the native population, for 
many months had had no bread or potatoes 
Or any other starchy food. One night a 
Motion picture was shown in the village. 
Included in the program were some American 
Shorts. One of them showed a bulldozer 
riding over fields of potatoes, turning up the 
ground and destroying food which could 
haye given life to thousands. She said that 
an involuntary outburst of horror and in- 
dignation from hungry people filled the 
room. And even now there are multitudes, 
in certain parts of the world, through abso- 
lutely no fault of their own—fathers and 
mothers—who see their children and older 
loved ones perishing, knowing that our prob- 
lem here is to find places to store our burst- 
ing surpluses of grain and butter. 

No wonder, with one part of that universal 
table laden high with good things while an- 
Other part is absolutely bare, a Christlike 
leader of our own day says he would wish, in 
the present situation, to add another petition 
to the Lord's Prayer, for us to offer every 
day: “Give us this day the brains and the 
Conscience so to o our economic life 
that the bread which Thou hast already given 
Us may not rot or be taken out of circulation, 
but may be distributed to meet the needs of 
all people.” 

When the President of the United States 
Was declaring just a few days ago that the 
Words “world trade” are so fraught with 
Significance that, for instance, if Japan, 
which now lives largely on our dole, loses her 
Only present breakbasket in Asia, she will 
have to turn to Communist trade even to 
live, there in the White House he and his 
economic advisers were hearing the fierce de- 
mands from half a world away, “Give us 
bread—or else.” 

In order really to offer the Lord's Prayer 
every Christian should ask for a sanctified 
imagination. To be intensely interested in 
What happens to people in New York and 
Calious as to what happens to people in 
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Nippon—to care deeply what goes on in 
Indiana but to be utterly indifferent as to 
what fate faces the people in India—is but 
& sign of spiritual blindness. 

George Bernard Shaw, in his Joan of Are, 
makes a bishop exclaim: “Must, then, a 
Christ perish in torment in every age to 
save those who have no imagination?" How 
many terribly cruel things are allowed to con- 
tinue in this world because of a lack of 
imagination on the part of the people who 
could hardly endure to see a bird or a dog 
suffer, much less a man, woman, or child, 
if such suffering were in the next house, or 
even in the same town with them? And yet 
those very people who are so kind and com- 
passionate regarding their own and those 
near them callously assume attitudes which 
mean tragedy in the lives of other children 
of the same Father. How hypocritical it 
is to prate like Choctaws the well-worn words 
of the Lord's Prayer if we just interpret them 
in terms of our own well-stocked iceboxes 
and our shelves stocked with packages of 
food and with vitamins, and thus miss the 
implication of that agonizing cry, which our 
comfort and comics cannot drown, which 
now is heard above all other voices: “Give 
us bread.” 

The empty promises of communism find 
lodgment in the empty stomachs of the 
chronically hungry. Point 4, as it is called, 
is America’s partial answer to the Lord's 
Prayer. What is being done in a dozen parts 
of the earth to help people help themselves, 
with a new understanding of the earth's 
cultivation, is the most vital thing our Gov- 
ernment is now doing about the hunger of 
the world, which, alas, is being harnessed 
to the diabolical ideology of Marxism. Our 
know-how and our show-how can stop com- 
munism in its tracks. We can hit com- 
munistic world designs harder with bread 
than we can with bullets. 

If, as Christians and Americans, we do not 
show concern in this day of destiny for the 
great worldwide outreach for bread we and 
our democracy will pass forever, as have 19 
other civilizations before us. “Give us our 
daily bread.” When the o“ of the our“ 
symbolizes the whole round world of agony 
and human need, America will have taken 
the road over which alone Christianity and 
democracy can march to their coronation in 
all the earth, Bread for the seething hosts of 
suffering humanity is to be the final test of 
our creed. The final verdict will be: The God 
who answers by bread, until all His children 
at a table as long as the earth’s circum- 
stances are fed, let Him be God. 


President Eisenhower Says: “No One Lost 
Yesterday Except the American People” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the House, in recommitting to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the bill offered by the 
administration to fulfill President Eisen- 
hower's plan to provide wider and bet- 
ter coverage of health insurance for our 
people was a great surprise to observers 
and Members alike. 

It is unconceivable upon any justifi- 
able basis that such action should be 
taken. The last word on that subject 
has not been said. Wait until the 
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people find out and understand what 
was done to them by the action of the 
House. When they do they will speak 
in terms that will not be misunderstood, 
The full effect of their resentment may 
be felt by some at the elections next fall. 
If such does occur it will be well for any 
adversely affected thereby to remember 
their action in the House yesterday. The 
words of Abraham Lincoln ring as true 
today as when he uttered them: 

You can fool some of the people all of 
the time, some of the people some of the 
time, but not all the people all the time. 


Woe unto those who are unwilling to 
provide the means that will enable our 
people to meet the burden of cost in- 
cident to necessary medical and hospital 
care. Today, the burden of providing 
such in any long-term illness is so great 
that it means financial disaster to many 
ee or, a mortgaging of their fu- 

ure. 

It is no wonder that President Eisen- 
hower reacted bitterly today to the de- 
feat of his health reinsurance program 
in the House of Representatives. We 
are informed by the press that at his 
conference with them today, he told 
them this was only a temporary defeat 
and he would carry the program forward 
as long as he was in office. This is the 
fighting spirit of a true soldier who is 
fighting the cause of the people. This 
is the spirit that brings final victory. To 
such a one a setback such as yesterday 
is never more than a temporary defeat. 

It was kind of the President to further 
say that he did not believe the Congress- 
men who voted against the proposal 
could really have understood it. It was 
characteristic of the charitable disposi- 
tion that he has toward all. This may 
be the explanation. 

The words of President Eisenhower at 
the close of his press conference will 
burn like fire into the minds of the peo- 
ple of this Nation. They were memo- 
rable words, unforgettable words, and, 
words the truth of which cannot be 
denied, words that will linger with our 
people, namely, “No one lost yesterday 
except the American people.” 

I hope the time is not long until the 


wrong done is rectified. 


As part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in today’s issue, July 
14, 1954, of the News, published in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is an editorial that in a 
few words states the issue. It reads as 
follows: 

HEALTH REINSURANCE 

Although Congress has defeated the health 
reinsurance bill, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion must not figuratively throw up its hands 
and say, “Well, so much for that.” 

People need insurance against calamitous 
illnesses and disabilities. 

They need good insurance—at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

The bill the House defeated aimed to bring 
that about by setting up a system of Gov- 
ernment reinsurance for companies and 
groups (like Blue Cross) willing to try sell- 
ing policies more liberal than those now on 
the market. 

The American Medical Association disap- 
proved of this bill. Apparently that carried 
some welght in Congress. But the AMA's 
attitude should not determine the issue, be- 
cause it would not affect physicians except 
to enable more of their patients to pay their 
bills. 
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If doctors prefer that the number of chari- 
ty patients not be reduced, they have the 
right to say so, but prospective patients— 
who outnumber doctors considerably—should 
be heard as well. 

Aside from the AMA's role, it appears that 
the bill lost because, as Republican Leader 
HaLLEÇK said, tt was too conservative for 
many House liberals, and too liberal for 
many conservatives. And then, of course, 
there was much of the usual election-year 
politicking. 

The national problems that fathered the 
reinsurance bill still exist. 

They must be solved. 

That's why the administration should keep 


plugging. 


For Sweep of Imagination, Measured 
Phrase, and Moving Eloquence, the 
Honorable Edward J. Hart Was Mag- 
nificent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSXI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSEI. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Flag Day at a Kiwanis Club 
luncheon in Jersey City, N. J., the Hon- 
orable Epwarp J. Hart spoke so movingly 
that tears welled the eyes and cheers 
peeled from the lips, thunderous cheers, 
unashamed tears, of everyone in the 
room. 

Those who recently heard our beloved 
colleague as he eulogized the late Mr. 
Tumulty on the House floor, will under- 
stand the tense emotion engendered by 
Congressman Hart on Flag Day as he 
rededicated the lives, the bravery, and 
the loyalty of all America to the honor 
and glory of the Stars and Stripes, for- 
ever our morning prayer, and our eve- 
ning salute. 

While I have not ss yet been able to 
obtain a copy of the address Congress- 
man Hart delivered before the Kiwanis 
Club on that memorable Flag Day past, 
nevertheless, I did receive a most 
thoughtful and exceedingly gracious let- 
ter from a very distinguished and 
friendly citizen of Jersey City, Mr. Frank 
J. V. Gimino, whose letter bears the im- 
pact of Mr. Hart's address, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
deem it a most extraordinary privilege 
to share in the history of recording for 
all time the effect the address of Con- 
gressman Harr had on Mr. Gimino, one 
of his listeners: 

BUPREME Lopez, 
Ona Sons OF ITALY IN AMERICA, 
Jersey City, N. J., June 17, 1954, 
Gon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Your colleague, 
and my good friend, Ep Harr has just finished 
delivering one of the finest addresses it has 
been my privilege of hearing during the years 
I have been around. 

As you may have heard, he addressed the 
local Kiwanis at luncheon here celebrating 
Flag Day. 

When one thinks of the multitude of 
orators who have spoken upon the same 
theme over the years, it requires something 
more than patriotism to say that such an 
address merits the superlative, 
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Now I know that E> will think there was 
nothing superlative about what he said 
today. Naturally nothing worth preserving, 
being the modest man he is, and has been, 
during a lifetime of service. It will require 
some persuasion to convince him to recap- 
ture what he said and reduce it to paper. 
Certainly he would not do it sua sponte. 
But he should be asked to do it, if for no 
other reason than to rekindle in those of 
us who are his neighbors and his constitu- 
ents, the faith of our fathers in these days 
when faith In the flag and in the Nation for 
which it stands, is necessary now more than 
ever. 

He will beg off, of course, and tell you 
that it “was off the cuff, fragmentary, un- 
worthy,” etc., etc. But don't be fooled. 
His peroration, for sweep of imagination, 
measured phrase, and real moving eloquence 
was magnificent. He may talk about how 
limited his time was, etc., etc., but if it had 
not been for the limitation on his time, he 
would never have renched the emotional 
heights, he did. 

You will be doing us all a distinct service, 
your party included, if you will request Ev 
to write what he said and then you insert it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., I only wish I 
were in your shoes to do just that. 

Whiie you do not know me, please do not 
consider this effrontery on my part to address 
you thus. I love the spoken word and when 
one has the opportunity of hearing a prac- 
titloner like En Harr—may God keep him 
talk so movingly, that opportunity becomes 
an occasion never to be forgotten in one's 
life—to be preserved, if possible, in all its 
pristine glory in a permanent record like 
your official organ. This will only record the 
printed words—silent shadows of a wonder- 
ful, rare moment that once ived—but never- 
theless a record. 

Trusting that you may find it possible to 
cooperate with me in this nobie endeavor, I 
am, with sincere sentiments of respect and 
thanks, 
Yours gratefully, 

Frank J. V. Gutmo. 
Assistant Supreme Venerable. 


Conservation Bloc? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include an article 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on Sunday, June 13,1954. Iam fully 
in accord with the views expressed by 
my colleague, Mr. Jontson of Wiscon- 
sin, that there should be a conservation 
bloc in Congress to represent the inter- 
ests of sportsmen. I believe with Mr. 
JOHNSON that such a bloc should be non- 
partisan in nature and that it should 
represent the interests of conservation- 
ists all over the country. The article by 
Mr. Lawrence C. Eklund, of the Milwau- 
kee Journal staff, reads as follows: 
CONSERVATION BLOC?—JOHNSON URGES ONE 

IN Concress To PROTECT INTIRESTS or 

SPORTSMEN 

(By Laurence C. Eklund} 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Formation of a con- 
servation bloc" in Congress to represent the 
interests of sportsmen was urged last weck 
by Representative Jonnson, Black River Falls 
Democrat, in a House speech criticizing the 
use of duck stamp receipts for gencral pur- 
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poses. The Federal duck stamp act was en- 
acted in 1934 to provide funds for the ac- 
quisition of migratory bird refuges. JOHN- 
son protested action by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reducing the budget of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to a point where the Serv- 
ice, beginning July 1, “will have to dip into 
the sportmen's duck stamp kitty for $1,200,- 
000“ to maintain the current level of ad- 
ministration. The budget lopped off $652,- 
000 from funds requested for refuges, $110,000 
from what Jomnson called essential river 
basin studies designed to help locate land 
and water for refuges, $100,000 from law en- 
forcement and $101,000 from research into 
problems of wildlife management. Then 
the committee chopped off another $463,000. 

JOHNSON supported an amendment by 
Representative Mercar, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, to restore the funds for the water- 
fowl program. The amendment was de- 
feated by 24 votes. 


LITTLE SPENT ON BUYING 


In debate on the amendment Representa- 
tive THOMPSON, Democrat of Texas, author 
of the bill boosting the duck stamp from $1 
to $2 5 years ago, said it was the intent 
of Congress that the money be used for ac- 
quiring lands for refuges. THOMPSON said it 
was never his underetanding that the funds 
could be diverted to other purposes or used 
for general expenscs in operating the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Figures provided by Jormnson showed that 
of a total of $35,839,551 collected since enact- 
ment of the duck stamp law only $3,403,090 
Was actually spent to buy 218,016 acres of 
refuge land. The cost of these acres was 
brought up to $6,492,374 because an addl- 
tional $3,088,684 was spent by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service on appraisals, purchase sur- 
veys, and clearance of titles. 

The biggest part of the duck stamp money, 
$21,246,786, was spent to develop and main- 
tain refuges. Migratory waterfowl research 
cost $3,022,376; enforcement of waterfowl 
regulations and waterfowl surveys, $3,609,908, 
and the Post. Once Department got $577,263 
for printing and handling duck stamps, 

‘There was no legal obstacie to spending the 
money this way, but sportsmen and a num- 
ber of Congressmen believe Congress should 
appropriate money for maintaining the ref- 
uges, leaving more funds to acquire more 
land. 

CUT OFF AT POCKETS 

“Just as funds are beginning to be avall- 
able for a greatly expanded refuge purchase 
and development program as a result of the 
boost to $2, the administration cuts the pro- 
gram of at the pockets,” Jounsow told his 
colleagues. 

“This is not what our duck hunters had 
in mind when they came to Congress 5 years 
ago and said: Here is another 61 apiece— 
use it to assure a continuing supply of 
ducks.’” r 

Asserting that the Senate is now the only 
hope of sportsmen who want their duck 
stamp money used for the purpose for which 
it was intended, Jounson announced he had 
already contacted several Senators to ask 
them to restore the cut in funds. 

Jomnson inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a recent Nevada speech by Carl D. 
Shoemaker, conservation consultant of the 
National Wildlife Fedcration, who urged all 
sportsmen and conservation groups to put 
the heat on Congress to restore the cut. 


Shoemaker argued that Congress should 
make provision for the development and 
maintenance of the refuges. 

“When your Unele Sam buys a post office 
site, an alr bese, a proving ground, or any 
other facility for the use of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any one of ita agencies it makes 
annual appropriations for its maintenance 
and operation,” said Shoemaker. “Why 
should not this same policy prevail in ree 
gard to wildilfe refuges?” 


The Declaration of Independence, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I enjoyed the honor, 
as did many Representatives, of partici- 
pating with my family, friends, and 
neighbors in community celebrations on 
the occasion of the 178th anniversary of 
our Independence Day. 

To every American citizen and to mil- 
lions of people throughout the world, the 
Fourth of July stands for the triumph of 
the ideals set forth in ringing terms in 
our Declaration of Independence. Dedi- 
cated to the extinction of these ideals of 
individual dignity and individual free- 
dom, communism, the organization of 
total conformity, threatens to enslave 
men instead of make them free. But the 
passionate conviction of the dignity of 
man and his right to liberty is still alive. 

Thus, July 4, 1954, was not only a day 
of commemoration but of renewed con- 
Secration as we again resolved to pre- 
Serve our heritage as a free nation and 
to help other peoples to achieve our goals 
of democracy. It was of this resolve that 
Ispoke at the third annual Independence 
Day celebration at Warinanco Park, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., on July 5, 1954. Under 
unanimous consent, I include my address 
in the RECORD: _ 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 1954 

Across the length and breadth of our great 
Republic today we are celebrating the anni- 
versary oí the greatest milestone in the his- 
tory of freedom—the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. When the fireworks go 
skyward in all their brilliance, they proclaim 
to all that we are still strong, we are still 
tree, we are strong in our belief in liberty 
and prepared to defend our great heritage to 
the hilt if need be. 

For 178 years the great principles embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence, the no- 
tion of government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, have been de- 
fended by Americans. “We hold these truths 
to be self evident,” Jefferson. 
And any who have attempted to deny these 
truths have been thwarted. 

Our mid-20th century generation of Amer- 
cans has inherited a burning belief in free- 
dom, but we have also inherited the awesome 
Tesponsibility to lead the free world against 
the onslaughts of reincarnated tyrants, 
dressed up in thelr 20th century cloak of 
communism, fascism, know-nothingism, ma- 
terinlism, and fear, 

Today I would like to take one moment to 
look to the future of our great Republic and 
look to our future responsibilities. 

When we talk of the future of America, we 
might as well talk about the future of the 
world, because today the destiny of America 
Cannot be separated from the destiny of the 
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world. The challenge is for us to lead the 
way to peace throughout the world, using our 
basic ideals as the torch to light the way. 
I propose that democracy as an idea is so 
vigorous, so powerful, so beyond comprehen- 
sion in its capacity to improve the lot of 
mankind that it can and will overwhelm 
communism without warfare. You all share 
my hope, I am sure, because to believe other- 
wise is to lack faith in democracy, to break 
faith with the Declaration of Independence, 
and to abandon hope for the future of the 
world. 

Distasteful as communism is to me, we 
must understand how it differs from democ- 
racy. The Declaration of Independence 
spells out our ideals. Our Revolutionary 
ancestors said: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.“ A vital reason for the superiority of 
democracy is the fact that it is fundamentally 
a moral and religious idea. It is the politi- 
cal embodiment of the Bible. The Founding 
Fathers properly traced our unalienable 
rights to our Creator. 

What, on the other hand, are the essen- 
tial ideals of communism? Communism 
offers only material promise and subjugates 
all men to the state. The first act of the 
Communists is to destroy the church and 
to abolish any form of religion. They have 
no room for faith in anything except the 
government. Individual rights under com- 
munism are unknown. Life itself can easily 
be taken away by the state. Liberty ts for- 
bidden. Pursuit of happiness implies lack 
of patriotism to the Communist. 

The goal of America, this strong America, 
is peace, liberty, and progress. Being a de- 
mocracy, we count that one of our burdens 
while improving our own lot is improving 
the lot of others. Communism, on the other 
hand, is belligerant, aggressive, grasping, 
vicious, and constantly watching for the 
moment to attack, for a show of weakness 
which will permit further conquests. 

A principal danger to us in this country 18 
that we will be diverted from our role as 
leaders of the free world to petty squabbles 
at home. Fear of ourselyes is a dangerous 
cancer. It feeds on false.doubts about pa- 
triotism, honesty, truth, faith in fellow man, 
and the deeply religious and democratic ideal 
of the dignity of the individual, under God. 

I want to talk for a moment about freedom 
at home and some of the threats to it; I want 
to do this today particularly because we are 
commemorating the greatest document of 
freedom in history—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Faith in America and in ourselves 
is struggling against the demagogs spreading 
fear of ourselves, branding groups of Amerl- 
cans whether they be religious groups, racial 
groups, political groups, or economic groups, 
as traitors. This Is a terrible threat to our 
free institutions. If we move on the basis 
of fear, we will become more fearful, more 
likely to adopt extremist measures. 

Now I don’t decry all fears and all dis- 
agreements. Certainly there is justification 
for fear of war, fear of depression, fear of 
communism. And disagreement can be most 
helpful in solving these world problems be- 
cause out of the intelligent debate can come 
solutions, Without some fear and intelli- 
gent debate can come solutions. Without 
some fear and intelligent debate on these 


great problems we might never act to save 
ourselves against these threats. But, for 
heavens sake, let's not permit fear to seize 
our minds to such an extent that it stifles 
our brain, reduces our reasoning and 
paralyzes our will to constructive action, 

There are no easy answers to the problems 
in the world today and those who have easy 
answers are those to be feared most of all. 
The problem of the long, tortuous struggle 
with the tyranny of the Soviet Union is a 
problem which requires patience, diligence, 
self-restraint,-and intelligence. 

I know we can meet and overcome this 
problem, but we must have faith that other 
Americans who disagree with us are as hon- 
est and sincere as we are. To oppose people, 
to condemn them, to question their loyalty 
as a political expedient is neither intelligent 
nor fair. The vote is too precious a right, too 
vital to our democracy, to have it stolen by 
dishonesty and by demagogs spreading false 
fear amongst us. 

I have confidence in America’s future. I 
believe we can and will face up to our prob- 
lems, meet them resolutely. I believe we can 
and will maintain our basic structure of free- 
dom and of liberty—not only maintain our 
heritage but I believe we can and will move 
ahead with the problem of expanding the 
areas of freedom in the world without being 
diverted by the hatemongers and the fear- 
mongers who are attempting to exploit the 
problems we face for their own personal ad- 
vantage. 

We are now the leaders of the free world. 
Leadership for us means more than showing 
our muscle, more than being the policeman, 
more than holding the line. Leadership must 
mean for us to strive to achieve the revolu- 
tionary promises of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. These goals are fine for us. 
Likewise, they are fine for our friends arid 
allies. Extending these advantages through- 
out the world is not only a most rewarding 
contribution to mankind, it is the only sure 
way to peace. This is both a political em- 
bodiment of the Golden Rule and also a re- 
payment of our debt to those nations who 
helped us in past centuries, 

You ask, how in the face of Communist 
aggression can we afford to waste our time 
and thoughts on such ideals when there is 
fighting to be done? I reject the thought 
that fighting is inevitable, that the only 
solution to this conflict in ideas is warfare. 
I and my family have known too much of 
war to have faith in it as a single solution 
to the ideological struggle between democ- 
racy and communism, 

I want to be clear on this question of war, 
however. We live in a world where our op- 
ponent uses every conceivable trick regard- 
less of how unfair or ruthless. We must be 
prepared for his military efforts, and I be- 
lleve we must contain him at every turn. 
This can be done without risks of world 
war. In fact, unless we do contain him, 
we step closer to world war with all its hor- 
rible implications. 

We should not risk having to fight with- 
out adequate preparedness. In fact, the less 


seats the Communists will be all the more 
ready to attack uf if we are A 

ful Army, Navy, and Air Force are primary 
instruments of foreign policy in this strug- 
gle. We must keep them strong. 
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Even more important to our foreign policy 
is what we do to help other people achieve 
our of democracy—tlife, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness. People who are stary- 
ing and sick, people who want work but 
can’t find it, people who have no opportunity 
for personal betterment, regardless of their 
efforts and determination are being denied 
these Ideals. To them the claim that com- 
munism provides land, food, and material 
goods in a siren call. 

I am convinced that our free competitive 
system can work wonders for other parts of 
the world. We can go far toward providing 
leadership to relieve the lot of the down- 
trodden, not with vast sums of money but 
with a vigorous program to lead others to- 
ward prosperity. Where unemployment is 
chronic, then that society is sick. We can 
nelp it recover and grow strong. Where peo- 
ple are hungry, we can relieve their bunger 
with our vast food stocks. When ambition 
is thwarted, when people cannot advance 
themselves, and when tyranny prevails, we 
can be the hope of those unfortunate people 
by exercising our vast powers, without force 
of arms, to lift the yoke of the tyrant from 
their ambition. 

Recently it was said that we would be 
struggling with communism for the next 40 

While this was perhaps a casual com- 
ment, it bothers me, because it indicates 
doubts about our capacity to win out over 
communism where communism today has its 
most effective appeal—in the economic and 
politically backward areas of the world and 

among the downtrodden peoples of Western 
Europe. Our material advantages are so vast 
that, without straining, we can easily help 
other peoples in the world to help themselves 
and not with handouts of yast sums of 
money. 

We have come a long way toward winning 
the peoples of the world to democratic ideas. 
We cannot now tire in these efforts, because 
they mean so much to those we help. We 
cannot risk the destruction and devastation 
of war because we have lost patience with 
our allies or because we lack confidence in 
the revolutionary ideas of American democ- 
racy. We cannot turn back time and forfeit 
our leadership because we thereby betray our 
world leadership and lose our own democracy 
at the same time. 

We cannot now stop our support of self- 
help aid because of their cost, for 
that small amount is so slight compared with 
the cost of war. The point 4 program cost 
the United States one-third of 1 percent of 
our annual military costs. 

In conclusion, let me say we have inher- 
ited a great tradition—a tradition of liberty 
and economic ess unmatched in hu- 
man history. So let's not lose faith, not get 
tired, not relax in our efforts to enjoy and 
improve life, to achieve liberty, and to pur- 
sue happiness. Finally, let's not forget our 
obligation to carry this religious idea to the 
Jess fortunate throughout the world. So long 
as democracy offers any superior means of 
overcoming our enemy, we cannot afford war. 
We have the opportunity to remove warfare 
from the world by demonstrating the over- 
whelming advantages and the hope and 
promise of democracy. 

We can do this, I believe, by reigniting the 
burning faith and belief and hope that 
marked our forefathers as some of the great- 
est men in history, The struggle between 
freedom and slavery has been long and 
bloody. Many have died so we today could 
enjoy freedom, Many have said with Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Today it is our turn to defend this her- 
itage. I believe we will not only defend our 
Treedom but expand it, and I believe this can 
be done without war. Today it is our turn to 
be the leaders of the defense of freedom. 
With the burning belief that our cause is just 
with the dedication that inspired those who 
fought for the Declaration of Independence, 
with faith in our God, we shall not fail, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter to the editor 
written by John C. Sciranka, editor of 
American Friends of Slovak Freedom, 
Passaic, N. J., which appeared in the 
Herald News of Passaic-Clifton, N. J., 
on July 8, 1954. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONALISM AND RELIGION 


EDITOR HERALD-NEWS: 

Former Président Herbert C. Hoover hit 
the nail on the head in his recent speech 
when he said that besides religion, national- 
ism is the greatest weapon against commun- 
ism. It has been proved on many occasions 
that blood is thicker than water. 

Let us take the case of German mission- 
aries in the ninth century who were in- 
vited to the Moravian empire by Emperor 
Pribina. Pribina wanted to introduce Chris- 
tiananity to the Slovaks and Moravians. 
He built the first Christian church. But the 
German missionaries insisted on spreading 
the German culture. Although they spoke 
the Slovakian tongue, they insisted on teach- 
ing the people the German language. The 
people stopped going to Christian services 
and the mission was a failure. Emperor Pri- 
bina observed their mistake and asked them 
to leave the country. 

When Rastislay became an emperor, he did 
not want to repeat Pribina’s mistake, so he 
asked for Christian missionaries who would 
speak the Slolvak language. There were 
two such missionaries, now known as 
Saints Cyril and Methodius. Their mission 
was a great success. Cyril and Methodius 
celebrated mass in the Slavonic rite. This 
nationalistic trait, as Mr. Hoover observed, 
proved to be magic in spreading Christian- 
ity. 

The writer was told over a quarter century 
ago by the Russian Count Spiridovitch, who 
had an estate on Staten Island, that Lenin 
admonished his Communist followers to 
respect, at least outwardly, nationalists and 
nationalism. Stalin disliked the Slavs, yet 
he followed Lenin’s advice. Communists 
allow books for the spread of their ideology 
to be published in any language as long as 
it serves their purpose. 

The writer advocates the erection of a 
monument of Saints Cyril and Methodius in 
Washington, D. C., as an inspiration to all 
American Slavs in their battle against com- 
munism. The late Count Spiridovitch 
worked for the establishment of the Slav 
Christian federation against communism, 
The United States has presently over 35 mil- 
lon Americans of various Slavic back- 
grounds. They are a great force and a strong 
front against communism. These Americans 
have family ties in various satellite coun- 
tries. Thus they understand better the suf- 
fering of their kin abroad behind the Iron 
Curtain, Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt, addressing 
foreign language newspapermen several 
years ago in New York City, called them the 
first line fighters for freedom of the op- 
pressed nations. 

This week in most of the Slovak and Slav 
churches throughout the world the feast of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius is observed with 
special celebrations, The Slovaks of the 
Eastern States will meet on Sunday, July 11, 
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on the campus of Catholic University in 
Washington, where, let us hope, a monument 
will someday stand to glorify the two great 
aposties who converted the Slavic nationals, 
JOHN C. SCIRANKA, 
Editor, American Friends of Slovak 
Freedom. 
Passaic, 


“Defense in Depth” Study Necessary To 
Help Us Survive Hydrogen Bomb At- 
tack, Says Missouri Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
David A. Heller, writing for the Central 
Press Association, a unit of King Fea- 
tures Syndicate which supplies feature 
material to hundreds of newspapers from 
coast to coast, recently wrote an article 
on House Concurrent Resolution 229 to 
which I should like to invite the atten- 
tion of the Congress; 

This bill, introduced by Congressman 
RICHARD BOLLING, of Missouri, provides 
for a joint committee to make a study of 
“defense in depth” in connection with 
our defense against possible enemy at- 
tack with atom or hydrogen bombs. 

Mr. Heller's article points out that we 
are lacking in having many necessary 
facts upon which to plan our defense in 
depth, a situation which Representative 
Bo..inc’'s bill would remedy. I believe 
this is a matter which deserves thought- 
ful consideration on the part of all of 
us; and, under unanimous consent, I 
one the article in the Recorp, as fol- 

ows: 
“DEFENSE IN DEPTH” Srupy Necessary To 

HELP Us SURVIVE FYDROGEN BOMB ATTACK, 

BAYS MISSOURI CONGRESSMAN 


(By David A. Heller) 


WASHINGTON.—If the United States is ever 
attacked by an atomic or hydrogen bomb, it 
is probable that millions of unn 
casualties will meet an agonizing end. Fur- 
thermore, the ability of our Nation to sur- 
vive to fight back is being weakened by lack 
of effective study and preparation for de- 
fense in depth.” 

That is the warning of Congressman Rien- 
arp BOLLING, of Missouri, who declares that 
we are all guilty of sleeping now that we 
may burn for it later—tliterally. 

Born, author of a bill in Congress which 
would create a committee to make a new ap- 
proach to the matter of defense against 
enemy attack, granted an exclusive inter- 
view to Central Press to talk about his plan. 

“The American people and all levels of 
their government cannot escape responsibil- 
ity for the dreadful inadequacy of our civil 
defense against atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons,” Representative BoLLING, who regards 
us as almost completely unprepared to face 
this sobering possibility, said. 

“Despite the efforts of a few individuals, 
the Federal Government has failed to pro- 
vide the funds and leadership to get civil 
defense rolling. The State and local gov- 
ernment, with a few exceptions, have failed 
to carry forward even the limited program 
possible. And even the American people 
cannot avoid sharing the blame, for most of 
us, like ostriches, have hidden our heads and 
failed to cooperate in taking the steps which 
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someday might result in saving our own 
lives,” Congressman BOLLING said. 

What the outspoken legislator from Mis- 
souri favors is a radically different approach 
to the matter of defense from enemy attack. 
“The failure of civil defense is largely a fail- 
ure on the part of the Government to let the 
people know of the extent to which an H- 
bomb attack could level our cities,” he said. 

“For example, many of the bomb shelters 
which have been built would seem to be 
Worse than useless. We know that the hy- 
drogen bomb can smash down to a depth of 
160 feet—as it has in the Pacific tests. That 
means if we are unlucky enough to be in a 
target area we have the unhappy choice of 
being evaporated in a bomb shelter—along 
with the shelter itself—or of being evapo- 
rated outside the shelter. 

“We must take effective steps not to be 
around when the bomb hits, and facilities 
must be created to care for the evacuation 
of persons on the edge of the attack area who 
may survive. Our present preparations may 
be just in the nature. of kidding ourselves 
that we're doing something to meet the chal- 
lenge, when, in point of fact, they may be 
totally ineffective.” 

“One thing seems certain about an enemy 
A-bomb or H-bomb attack,” continued Con- 
gressman Borne, “It's either going to be 
an all-out blow or it won't come. The enemy 
knows that if we aren't knocked out at once 
retaliation will be quick and effective. Un- 
less he thinks he can kill America at one 
blow he’s not likely to strike. It'll be all or 
nothing. 

“What we need now is facts and more 
facts about defending ourselves against at- 
tack,” Representative BOLLING, 38, a scholar 
who became interested in politics while 
Working as a college administrator, says. 

“My bill would create a joint congressional 
committee on the economics of atomic de- 
fense. A staff of the leading brains in the 
Nation should begin at once gathering the 
tacts that we'll need to know to plan Amer- 
ica's defense in depth. 

“Such a staff could gather facts to devise 
Plans so that even with the fearful prospect 
of a mass attack on our cities with H-bombs, 
it would be impossible to knock America out. 
With that knowledge, the possibility of war 
becomes much more remote. 

“We should find out how it is possible to 
defend ourselves in view of the new destruc- 
tiveness of the hydrogen bomb. Our present 
Plans, to guard against the less destructive 
atomic bomb, are now obsolete. 

“It may be that there's little that we can 
do, but at least we should get the best econ- 
omists and the best brains in the country to 
find out how much we can afford to spend 
tor civil defense and how it should be spent. 

“When this idea occurred to me,” Con- 
fressman BoLLING said, “I wrote to some of 
the leading scholars in the Nation, asking 
their advice. Among them were Leon H. 
Keyserling, former Chief of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, and Vannevar 
Bush, president of the Carnegie Institution. 
I'd like to bring a few words from each of 
them to readers of Central Press client news- 
papers. 

“Mr. Bush said: It would certainly seem to 
me that a study of great thoroughness, de- 
Voted to passive defense measures, would be 
highly desirable.’ 

“Mr. Keyserling said; ‘Much more could be 
Spent on preparing for disaster without in- 
juring national defense. False economics 
has long stood in the way of what every 
thoughtful and informed person knows to be 
necessary. Therefore, the economics of the 
problem should be proved simultaneously 
With the other aspects.’ 

“In view of these comments,” Congressman 
Bours said, “I think we'd better get mov- 
ing on this matter. It's later than we may 
think.” 
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HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an ar- 
ticle from the National Tribune-The 
Stars and Stripes of Thursday, July 15, 
1954, by Jack Kyle, national legislative 
representative, the 1902-14 Philippine 
Command Committee—Justi’tia Omni- 
bus— Washington, D. C., on the subject 
of H. R. 5380, a bill for the relief of the 
Moro-Leyte-Samar veterans. 

The article is as follows: 

SECOND Open LETTER TO MAJORITY LEADERS 

GENTLEMEN: Contrary to campaign prom- 
ises and the sincere and vigorous efforts of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the 
Republican-controlled 83d Congress has 
utterly failed “to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphan.” 

While you were authorizing $3.4 billion for 
foreign aid to help pension our former 
enemies and a host of gangsters for making 
war upon the helpless Ethiopians, including 
another $114 million Santa Claus money for 
Harold Stassen to buy tons of Christmas 
presents for foreigners all around the globe, 
the little bill to pension a small group of 
Moro-Leyte-Samar veterans with more than 
150 engagements to its credit has been 
gathering dust in the Rules Committee 
pigeonhole. But, gentlemen, that is just a 
part of the record. 

You have paid more than the lion's share 
of United Nations upkeep. American dollars 
are paying for—or helping to pay for—no less 
than two foreign wars. You have appro- 
priated money that was actually used for the 
redemption of previously worthless German 
Government bonds, You have voted a few 
more billions in trickle down tax relief for 
the giant corporations. A little item of a 
$25 million a year increase in travel allow- 
ances for roving civil-service employees 
stands to your credit. And let us not forget 
that you have bought enough surplus butter, 
cheese, and eggs to feed Napoleon’s army for 
the next 10 years, most of which will prob- 
ably rot in tax-paid storage. Nor should we 
fall to note the impressive item of several 
hundred million dollars in genuine good old- 
fashioned pork-barrel legislation. In fact, 
gentlemen, the indelible record shows that 
you have looked after about everybody and 
everything at home and abroad except the 
needy veteran. 

If the Rules Committee chairman has 
decided that H. R. 5380 would be improper 
legislation, upon what was that decision 
based? Was it improper in 1944 and 1945 
when every Republican in the House voted 
for similar bills for the identical purpose 
for which H. R. 5380 was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs nearly 13 months ago? 

Really, gentlemen, should it be possible 
for veterans to have their ambitions thwarted 
by the deliberate inaction of a single party- 
controlled policy committee? If so, why? 
We submit that no veteran as such should 
ever be the subject of partisan political 
decisions. Veterans serve the whole coun- 
try and all parties but never as partisans, 
and when a legislative committee reports 
bills for their welfare, every Member of the 
House should have an opportunity to stand 
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up and vote for or against them in the good 
old American way. 

The veteran can't win when the Rules 
Committee chairman will not so much as 
place his legislative committee approved 
bills on the committee agenda for considera- 
tion, but, gentlemen, we venture to suggest 
that the veterans’ bills now being so han- 
died could very well be on the agenda of 
several million voters next November. 

QUESTIONS TO LEADERS 

Since the Rules Committee chairman will 
not even answer the inquiries of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
the following questions are now directed to 
the majority leadership: 

Of what possible use is the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, or any other legislative 
committee of the House, if the Rules Com- 
mittee chairman is permitted to nullify their 
actions? 

By what criterion does the Rules Com- 
mittee chairman arrive at his decisions to 
impede the enactment of legislative com- 
mittee approved yeterans’ bills? Does he 
hold secret hearings of his own? And are 
his legislative qualifications superior to 
those of the 28-member Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs? 

Are that chairman’s views in accord with 
those of the Republican National Commit- 
tee or those of the White House, and is he 
familiar with his party history and current 
platform? 

Although the few surviving Moro-Leyte- 
Samar veterans have waited for 40 long 
years for some favorable congressional con- 
sideration, it still isn't too late to extend a 
small measure of 11th-hour justice to them 
by enacting H. R. 5380 before adjournment 
this year. Once that bill is cleared by the 
Rules Committee there will not be a single 
vote against it in either branch of Congress. 
Literally hundreds of the people's elected 
representatives are anxiously awaiting an 
opportunity to vote for it. How tragic it 
is that a single Member of Congress is 
preventing that vote. 

Jack KYLE 
(For and on behalf of the 1902-14 
Philippine Command Committee). 


Let’s Not Deceive Ourselves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Red 
tide sweeps on in Asia while western 
diplomacy continues to parry and obvi- 
ously tries to compromise with the men- 
ace of Communist imperialism. 

Having secured the rich Red River 
Delta under their belts, a prize awarded 
to them by voluntary French with- 
drawal, the Communists are now sweep- 
ing on toward Hanoi. It is nota pleasant 
thing, Mr. Speaker, to read of Ameri- 
cans and other civilians fleeing with an 
alacrity that suggests panic at Hanoi, 
and of course there are increasing signs 
that a Red fifth column awaits only the 
signal to spring into action inside the 
city. 

Soon, we are told, the battle for Hanoi 
will begin. Judging by the resistance 
that has been offered thus far to the on- 
rushing Reds, this is not a very cheering 
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prospect. The Communist offensive 
against this important city comes at a 
time when the French Government at 
home is at what appears to be a per- 
petual crisis, and the disposition of 
western diplomacy seems to be to make 
J 


We might do well to pause and ponder 
what the recent French withdrawal from 
the Red Delta in Tonkin, Vietnam, 
meant. Without the firing of a shot, the 
Reds were handed a territory embrac- 
ing some 1,600 square miles, and given 
control over some 242 million of people. 
This region is a rich agricultural belt, 
but, more than this, the action handed 
over free peoples into Bamboo Curtain 
slavery—that is what it amounts to on a 
practical basis no matter how anyone 
tries to sugar-coat the bitter pill. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, a deal is 
being rigged right now at Geneva where 
“peace” for Indochina is being framed by 
“statesmen,” statesmen who are bent on 
coexisting with communism and who 
will endeavor to legitimatize this selling 
out of millions of souls to Red tyranny. 
Mr. Dulles has already been importuned 
to get back to Geneva so that the pres- 
tige of the United States may be utilized 
to give an air of respectability to this 
newest and latest sellout to commu- 
nism. 

I ask you, Mr. Speaker, does any sen- 
sible, right-minded person believe for a 
second that anyone is going to be fooled 
by all the high-sounding platitudes that 
will be used to cover up this latest chap- 
ter of appeasement? Does anyone be- 
lieve for a moment that the actions of 
Americans ficeing Hanoi will be lost on 
Asia’s teeming millions as the West suf- 
fers the loss of face once more? No. 
When the people of the world see what 
is going on at Hanoi, they will be won- 
dering when it will be Saigon’s turn, and 
how long it will be before Tokyo becomes 
the target for an all-out Communist 
drive. 

That is the logical course of events, 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the West's soft 
policy toward Communist aggression. 
All of these objectives I have outlined 
are but station stops on the Communist 
drive for world conquest. What a pity it 
is that, in the face of such brutal evi- 
dence, statesmen of the West—men who 
should know the ways of aggression and 
especially the wiles of the Communist 
plunderer—continue to delude them- 
selves that this way of abject appease- 
ment is the road to peace. What monu- 
mental folly, Mr. Speaker. What moral 
blindness. What dangerous policy. 

I wonder how many of our so-called 
western “statesmen” stop to realize that 
in a world threatened by an atomic 
armament race the potentials of Asian 
resources far outstrip those of the West- 
ern World. Let us look to our maps, 
consult our geography, note the rich 
natural resources of Asia, and speculate 
upon the almost unlimited manpower of 
the East; then let us speculate, grimly, if 
you please, upon what will be the bal- 
ance of power if, in our poverty of pol- 
icy, we allow the Asian Continent to 
come wholly under Communist rule. 
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The first point in an intelligent, rea- 
listic approach to the global threat pre- 
sented by Communist imperialism must 
be the realization that coexistence with 
communism can only be achieved upon 
Communist. terms, and this represents 
victory for the Communists by default. 

Secondly, no matter what the Com- 
munists pretend in the way of coexist- 
ence with the West, they do not them- 
Selves believe coexistence to be possible, 
for they are committed to the proposi- 
tion that it is a matter of historical ne- 
cessity that Marxism must eventually be 
triumphant over the West. So, when 
the Communists talk of coexistence they 
are merely using it as a pretext for a 
breather so as to gain time to digest 
their gains and get prepared for the next 
forward push. 

Thirdly, in our diplomatic approach 
to the problem, we must realize that a 
political-moral chain reaction follows 
each and every single set of appease- 
ment toward communism. An action in 
any one place in the world of public af- 
fairs is followed by political reaction 
everywhere else throughout the world. 
Japan, the bastion of the free world’s 
defense in the East, is watching 
closely every development in Indochina. 
So, too, are Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, 
Thailand, and Pakistan and Iran—all 
of these states feel the political tremors 
as the Red storm breaks over Asia. 
Continued appeasement of Russian im- 
perialism can only react to our ultimate 
sorrow. 

Finally, we deceive ourselves at our 
own peril. We cannot embrace evil and 
hope to dwell in peace and security with 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer these suggestions 
for the West, and I commend them to 
the attention of western diplomats in 
the hope that the free world may arouse 
itself from the torpor of delusion and 
the sweet gas of appeasement before it 
is too late. It is even now well beyond 
the 11th hour, 


H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am including in 
these remarks a petition concerning 
H. R. 1227 signed by citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., in my congressional district, as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages over radio and television urge that 
our congressional representatives help bring 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) from committee 
and support it by their vote. This bill would 
prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in newspapers, periodicals, and its broadcast- 
ing over radio and TV. We also request that 
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you present the petitions to the House and 
to have a note made of them in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
Mrs. Freeda Irene Premo, Mr. R. A. 
Premo, Mrs. R. C. Yonge, Mrs. Blanche 
H. Griblin, Mrs. E. C. Bergstrom, OC. F. 
Larson, R. W. Childs, Herman Nothiger, 
Mrs. B. Waddington, Mrs. Minnie Me- 
Laughlin, Mrs. D. Hugenberger, John 
P. Voit, Mrs. M. L. Thomson, Geraldine 
E. Moore, Harry A. Moore, Verda A. 
Snyder, Minnie A. Cushman, Muurine 
I. Long, Mrs. P. M. Clark. 


Experiment in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress and to the people of this Nation 
an editorial which appeared in the Can- 
ton (Ohio) Repository on Sunday, July 
11, 1954. It seems to me that the writer 
of this article has vividly expressed the 
success of this administation which is 
now being applauded by the people. 

The article follows: 

EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT 


The prospect of unusual success for the 
Eisenhower administration’s legislative pro- 
gram is being well publicized—and properly 
so. It is part of the party function in a 
two-party system of goyernment to keep 
the public informed about its stewardship. 

But there is a reason for this unusual 
success that does not lend itself to pub- 
licizing. It concerns something the Eisen- 
hower administration has not been doing, 
something not easy to describe, nor easy to 
understand. 

Yet, much of the acceptance of his ad- 
ministration’s legislative ideas has been the 
result of an experiment in Government 
which President Eisenhower began when he 
entered the White House in 1953. He made 
it known he believed in the three-way bal- 
ance of Federal power, and said he would 
not dictate to Congress. 

This pledge, coming after the Truman ad- 
ministration, which had tried to dictate to 
Congress, and the Roosevelt administration, 
which had tried to dictate both to Congress 
and the Supreme Court, was mildly revolu- 
tionary in its implications. There have been 
times when the President seemed to be at 
the mercy of people who hold the view that 
failure to use his power in a personal way is 
a sign of weakness. 

In a republic, the ultimate source of all 
governing power is the people themselves. 
They are sovereign. It never dawned on 
either Franklin Roosevelt or Harry Truman 
that the people’s sovereign power was made 
manifest in the congressional coalition that 
blocked their legislative recommendations. 
It seems to have dawned on Dwight Eisen- 
hower, however. 

He has picked no fight with Congress, or 
with its members. He has made no pre- 
emptory demands, delivered no insults, re- 
frained from off-the-cuff remarks, indulged 
in no squabbling and has done no overt 
politicking to take advantage of political op- 
ponents. He has achicved remarkable suc- 
cess with a legislative program by letting 
legislators find out for themselves what their 
constituents preferred; he did not try to tell 
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them what the folks back home were 
thinking. 

The dignity he has restored to the White 
House as the symbol of the executive power 
has been enhanced, not diminished, by his 
steadfast refusal to detract by word of deed 
from the dignity which belongs to Congress. 

At the close of the second legislative year 
of his administration, President Eisenhower's 
experiment in republicanism is turning out 
more successfully than its critics ever wanted 
to believe it would or could turn out. 


To Assist Local Communities in Building 
Modern Industrial Plants in Labor- 
Surplus Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment, which I sent to the chairman of 
the Public Works Committee with re- 
Spect to H. R. 9137, a bill to authorize 
Federal loans to assist local communi- 
ties in building modern industrial plants 
in labor-surplus areas. 

The statement follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1954. 
Hon. Grorcr A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAmNMAN: May I take this op- 
portunity to request action on H. R. 9127, a 
bill to authorize Federal loans to assist local 
communities in building modern industrial 
Plants in labor-surplus areas. 

I have a labor-surplus area in my congres- 
sional district, namely Allegany County. 
This community has been listed as a distress 
area for some time and is urgently in need 
of new industry. There is a large surplus 
of highly skilled labor in this community 
which can and should be utilized by some 
Progressive industry. 

It has been my experience that in a com- 
munity the size of Cumberland, Md., the 
procurement of sufficient capital to provide 
the required facilities is a major obstacle in 
attracting new industries. I believe that 
this bill offers an excellent solution in over- 
coming this financial obstacle. We know 
that when hardship areas such as Cumber- 
land are given a boost, they react to the ben- 
efit of other areas; hence, there should be 
No objection to the bill. 

The only change we suggest in the bill is 
& provision to insure that proper recogni- 
tion be given the local industrial develop- 
ment groups without any Federal interfer- 
ence of appointment, I think it should also 
be made clear in the bill that a new indus- 
try would not have to be located within the 
City limits of the city which is recognized 
as eligible for assistance, but that such a 
new development could be located at least 
Within a reasonable radius of the city limits. 

I shall appreciate it if the Public Works 

ttee could consider this bill as 
Promptly as possible. With kind regards, I 
am 


Sincerely, 
DeWrrr S. HYDE. 
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This Can I Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
July 4, the Reverend Harold M. Mallett, 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Hutchinson, Kans., delivered a most 
timely sermon, one which was appro- 
priate to the day and such a fine ex- 
position of Christian patriotism that I 
hope it will be read by every Member of 
Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this sermon here- 
with: 


THis CaN I Do 


11 their sakes, I sanctify myself.“ 
12.) 

Leslie D. Weatherhead, of London, tells of 
two elderly ladies having their tea during 
the heaviest days of fighting in World War II. 
One of them, reading a news headline, looked 
up and said, “I see we have taken Tobruk.” 

You would be tempted to smile at the 
we —we have taken Tobruk—but we can- 
not deny this dear lady the experience of 
making herself a part of her nation. 

In the sublime poetry of John Donne, we 
remember that he speaks of himself being 
a “part of the main”—that not a clod of 
England falls into the sea without it affect- 
ing England. “The bell,“ he said, it tolls 
for thee,” when he was speaking of a funeral 
toll. You are “involved in mankind.” 

Again, Leon Volkov, former Communist, 
and of Russian descent, writing for News- 
week, tells of trying to interview the Rus- 
sian chess players recently victorious in com- 
petition. No sooner had he begun a con- 
versation than a “watcher” would inter- 
rupt. These men were sent along, not only 
to “watch” the chess games but to “watch” 
the players so that none of them would make 
a bolt for freedom. 

So Volkov remonstrated, asking if talking 
chess had anything to do with politics. “Of 
course it does,” exclaimed the watcher. “Re- 
member, we are Marxists and Communists, 
For us, everything is political, including 
chess.“ 

Everything you are, do, say, have —every- 
thing—1ts an expression of patriotism of one 
sort or another. We are followers of, and 
believers in, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, and 
in this One, as in no other, was the desire 
to take upon himself the burden of others. 
“For their sakes,” he prayed, “I sanctify my- 
self,” or, as the revised version has it, “I con- 
secrate myself.” 

Look at his world, his nation, Israel had 
long since fallen. Men wept at the walling 
wall. Hypocrites were in the drivers’ seats 
of religion. Rome was, politically, in power. 
The disciples were wavering and incompe- 
tent. Several parties had sprung up, some 
of them fomenting revolution, others ascetic 
isolationism; it was a picture much like 
present France, too many parties, no unity. 

Yet, in the face of this, the Christ showed 
his colors. “For their sakes’—no matter 
who is in power; regardless of the festering 
troubles; there is something higher than 
anything else which calls me to loyalty. I 
consecrate myself. ‘This can I do. 

“What can I do?“ people are asking. Poli- 
tics seem to rule the land, politics and 
money. “What can I do, when laws are made 
so far away in Washington, and treaties are 
signed on boats out in the ocean, or on some 
distant shore? I am only one citizen.” 


(John 
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To this question I address myself. This 
can Ido, I may be only one, but I am one, 
I cannot do everything, but I can do some- 
thing. What I cannot do, I shall not try, but 
what I can do, God helping me, I will do. 

I adopt for myself a four-point program. 

Point 1: I shall keep myself as able-bodied 
as possible. 

One night some years ago two young sci- 
entists appeared before the City Council of 
New Orleans and told them that if they did 
not appropriate $200,000 to kill the mos- 
quitoes around the city there would be an 
epidemic of yellow fever. The aldermen 
laughed at this idea. How ridiculous to 
wage war on mosquitoes, But the epidemic 
came, and before it was over one of the young 
scientists was dead and three of the alder- 
men who laughed were in their graves, and 
it cost the city of New Orleans not $200,000 
but $50 million and a thousand lives. 

The next time you think that it is quite 
the vogue and up to date to pattern our lives 
on decadent, continental Europe, and espe- 
cially France, consider Marshall Petain's 
judgment, that the reason France fell so 
readily to Germany was that the people had 
grown soft and undisciplined—they did not 
have the will to resist invasion. 

Beside this, consider that the reason 
France is losing out in Indochina is that 
she cannot find enough ablebodied men to 


“replace the officers shé is losing in that area, 


and the report recently in Reader's Digest, 
that 1 Frenchman in 25 will die of alcoholism. 

Let the United States understand this 
that the Communist youth and the Eastern 
European young people have been recently 
Judged the healthiest of the youth of the 
world, 

We are being warned of the decimating 
effects of harmful practices which threaten, 
according to medical reports, to undermine 
the manpower of this country within a dec- 
ade—habits which cause lung-cancer, heart 
disease, high blood pressure—not to speak 
of accidents caused by an irresponsible care- 
lessness. As in a perverted game known 
as “Russian Roulette,“ where a revolver bar- 
rel with only one bullet is spun, the trigger 
pulled in a 5 to 1 gamble that the trigger and 
bullet won't concide, so many are taking 
chances with their health and lives. Our 
country cannot afford even the allowable 
percentile of casualties. 

This can I do. I can resolve in the words 
of the Scout Oath, to keep myself “physically 
strong.” Uncle Sam needs this of me, 
whether I am a soldier, preacher, doctor, 
teacher, merchant, or truck driver. 

Point 2: My deyotion to the young people 
of America. 

I'm all for old-age pensions and social se- 
curity and the comfortable retirement, but 
I wonder what all this shall mean, if our 
young people are not saved for Christ, the 
home, the church, the school, and the Na- 
tion. 

Senator McCartuy and the Un-American 
Activities Committee have missed their big- 
gest scoop. They have been so busy looking 
for Communists in the church, the schools 
and the State that they have overlooked 3 
million people who have entered our country 
in the past year. 

These 3 million are illiterate, do not believe 
in God, our religion, or our constitution. 
They have no respect for the flag, and less 
for our form of Government. They have the 
potential of disrupting our school system, 
and my be a threat to our churches. 

Who are they? They are the 3 million 
babies who were born to American homes 
last year. 

For this reason, I am concerned about the 
church colleges and the church centers on 
university campuses and the vacation Bible 
schools and the Sabbath schools and the 
youth camps and the YMCA and everything 
which serves our youth. 
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And I am Ifkewise concerned as a citizen, 
about magazines and books, movies, tele- 
vision and radio, and anything which preys 
on the morals and the health and the citizen- 
ship of our United States young. 

This can Ido. I can become a vocal citi- 
zen, and a working Christian for our young 
people. 

Point 3: I think I'll have to be a better 
student and salesman for capitalism. 

When capitalism is on the defensive, it 
will never win. Communism is on the of- 
fensive. Let us stop defending capitalism, 
and start selling it. I know that there are 
some things wrong with capitalism—show 
me something human that could not be im- 

. But there is nothing wrong with 
capitalism that could be cured with com- 
munism. 

We could prove, and we have been trying 
to, that capitalism as we practice it has 
produced the highest standard of living that 
the world has ever known, but let us not 
sell it short. 

Capitalism has given dignity to a human 
being. In it, an emigrant or a youth, who 
wants to prove his mettle, can start a busi- 
ness, build it up, express the thrilling aspects 
of energy and initiative, and if there is a 
mind to do it, there comes a companionship 
between the boss and the laborer, and in 
many profit-sharing, stockholding 
employees help make the business stronger. 

And besides, there have been the bene- 
ficent gifts of capitalism. Think of the 
universities, the colleges, the churches, the 
schools, the hospitals, the parks, and mu- 
seums, the foundation funds of the Fords, 
the Rockefellers, and the benevolence of 
many with less capital. 

We live in a veritable wonderland. But 
this is not for our selfish gloating. Let us 
praise God for it, and speak of it in glowing 
terms, and begin to sell what we believe the 
way we should, since we are children of 
Uncle Sam. This can I do. 

Point 4: Ishall remember the God founda- 
tions of this Nation. I shall not take my 
religious liberties for granted. 

I ask you, as you sit in this church, to 
close your eyes and imagine what it would 
be like next Sunday morning, if, as you came 
up the steps, you saw two rough planks 
nailed in an X across the doors, and a sign 
reading, Regilious Exercises Forbidden.” 

Iam not playing on your sympathies. This 
thing has happened in two-thirds of the 
world. In North Korea alone, 5,000 pastors 
have been murdered by the Communists for 
preaching the way I am this morning. 

Long years ago, Isaiah warned the people 
ef bis country by saying: “The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master's crib, but 
Israel doth not know; my people do not con- 
sider * * They have forsaken God, and the 
Holy One of Israel.” (Isaiah 1: 3, 4.) 

I must remember God. This can I do. 

In our church, we have two flags. We 
pledged allegiance to them this morning. 
They are on the same level. The Christian 
flag means that our Nation was founded by 
God-fearing, Christian people, and that we 
are a nation under God—a Christian nation. 

The American fiag—the flag of the United 
States—is the symbol that here is a home, 
the doors of which are open for the preach- 
ing of the Word. 

You would not have had the United States 
flag, if there had not been that for which the 
Christian flag stands. You would not have 
the Christian flag flying, if we did not have 
the Stars and Stripes. Under these two flags, 
I live, and so do others. 

There are people of racial differences, who 
will want to know how I, as a citizen and a 
Christian will treat them. For their sakes, 
I consecrate myself. 

There are laborers, farmers, bricklayers, 
the providers of my country, the bulwark of 
the economy, and they shall wonder how, In 
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Christian America, they shall fare, For their 
sakes, I consecrate myself. 

And here is my Government, my Govern- 
ment, and my President, not some man elect- 
ed by some other party, whom I must accept; 
he is my President, Dwight Eisenhower, and 
my Vice President; my Congress, my Gover- 
nor, my Ambassadors; none of them shall rise 
higher than the level of the citizenry. For 
their sakes, I consecrate myself. 

And the Armed Forces, the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Air Force, and all related groups. 
For those who died in battle, for those who 
now serve, so that my home may be secure, 
and my ideals stronger; for those who in the 
future shall bear the military burden. For 
their sakes, I consecrate myself. 

This can Ido. God helping me, this shall 
Ido. 


Industrial Infiltration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. RODINO.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein a very timely editorial 
which appeared in yesterday’s issue of 
the New York Times: 

INDUSTRIAL INFILTRATION 

The House Judiciary Committee has acted 
with courage and wisdom in a field where 
both have been singularly lacking of late: 
How to deal with the internal threat of com- 
munism in the United States. 

Last May Attorney General Brownell, with 
White House approval, sent identical bills to 


the House and Senate which went so far as 


to authorize the actual dissolution and liqui- 
dation of labor unions, business firms, and 
other izations upon a finding by the 
Subversive Activities Control Board that they 
were Communist infiltrated. The bill at- 
tempted to define this well-worn 
with as little success as might have been 
expected—especially for those who might be 
charged with the administration of the law. 
On July 6 the Senate committee shelved the 
bill on the ground, among others, that even 
the Communist Party itself has not been 
either liquidated or dissolved. The com- 
mittee approved a less drastic measure that 
would require an infiltrated organization to 
register under the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act, with a loss, if it were a labor union, 
of collective-bargaining rights and other 
protections afforded by the Government. 
Now the House committee has turned 
down the Brownell proposal completely and 
approved a bill of Representative WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, to set up a commission com- 
posed of 12 members, 4 each from industry 
and labor, and 4 representing the public, 
with 3 congressional advisers, to study the 
whole problem of security In industry and 
to make recommendations for action to Con- 
gress. The President and the officers of Con- 
gress are authorized to make appointments 
to the commission, which would have to sub- 
mit its report before January 15 of next year. 
We hope the committee will favorably re- 
port the Walter bill without delay, that the 
Senate will substitute a similar bill for the 
one now on its docket, and that both Houses 
will promptly pass it. The Brownell legisla- 
tion was more like that of a police state than 
of a free democracy, and would have been 
impossible to administer even had it been 
either wise or necessary. 
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The Supreme Court Decision on Segrega- 
tion in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there 
comes a time when it is necessary that 
momentous decisions be made and when 
made they must be supported with all of 
the vigor, determination, and energy one 
possesses. Recently the so-called Su- 
preme Court of the United States ren- 
dered a decision contrary to all prece- 
dent and former holdings of this Court. 
There was a complete reversal and a 
turnabout of the law of our great coun- 
try, which makes us realize that we are 
subject to the whims and fancies and 
political philosophy of nine men who 
have constituted themselves as the leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive branch 
of our Government without regard to the 
rights of the people as guaranteed them 
under our Constitution. 


Fortunately, we still have men of 
courage and conviction who are willing 
to meet the issue head on which has 
been created by this fantastic decision. 
In southside Virginia there are several 
outstanding editors of weekly newspa- 
pers who have the courage of their con- 
victions and are willing to stand up and 
be counted on matters of importance to 
our way of life. 


One of these men is Cary P. Flythe, 
president and editor of the Independent 
Messenger, Emporia, Va., who has dedi- 
cated his life to the betterment of man- 
kind, the upbuilding of his section of 
Virginia, and the carrying on of those 
things that make this country a better 
place in which to live. 

On Thursday, July 8, 1954, there ap- 
peared in his paper a very fine article 
explaining the terrible impact and dire 
consequences that can be expected to 
follow as a result of the abominable de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States unless our people are will- 
ing to do that which is necessary to 
combat same. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith that fine 
article by that great Virginia gentleman, 
Cary P. Hythe: 

IMPRESSIONS AND Expressions 
(By Cary P. Flythe) 

The first definite step in opposition to the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court requiring segregation in the public 
schools of Virginia to be unconstitutional 
has been taken by the local school board, 
the board of supervisors, and the town coun- 
cil, It is very heartening to know that our 
local officials have the guts“ to come out 
openly and declare that we Virginians do 
not have to submit to the outrageous pro- 
posal of the Supreme Court to mix white 
children with Negrocs in our public schools. 
We can fight. We must fight. And we will 
fight. 

Regretfully, many people seem not to real- 
ize what can happen if we do not take action 
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soon. Others have been misled by fuzzy- 
Minded theorists or scripture-spouting 
dupes, many of whom seem really to believe 
that man can improve on God's plan to 
keep the races separate and identifiable. 

I will repeat what I said in this column 
Several weeks ago: “I have hundreds of Negro 
friends in this county whom I respect highly. 
I want to see them have the same advantages 
that I have, but for the sake of the ultimate 
Welfare of both races, I do not believe a mix- 
ture of both races will lead to anything but 
bitter and tragic circumstances.” Since the 
above quote appeared in this column of May 
20, I have had a number of my Negro friends 
Come to me personally and tell me that they 
gree with me, and hope, for the sake of a 
Continuance of good will between the races, 
Segregation will continue. 

We haye, in this and other communities 
in the South, an organization that is doing 
more to destroy the good wiil between the 
White and Negro than the revived Ku Klux 

n ever did—and that is the National 
Society for the Advancement of the Colored 
People. They forget that the white race has 
tights and principles for which they will 
fight, and if necessary die for. They will 
tolerate the Negro's fight for his economic 
Tights, but when they tell us that they will 
demand social equality they are treading on 
very dangerous ground, because to all peo- 
ple it is a very sacred privilege to chose 
social associates and even among the Negroes 
Will be found social class distinctions. 

Our too complacent white population in 
the South has accepted outside interference 
by the NAACP and northern radicals, and 
has too often resorted to appeasement in 
matters which affect the relations between 
the Negro and white, until the time has now 
Come for a firm and definite stand to be 
taken by the white people in the matter of 
Integration in the public schools of Virginia 
ās well as elsewhere in the South. 

The Supreme Court's decision is an at- 
tempt to violate our rights as Virginians. 
And make no mistake about it, the Supreme 
Court decision against our separate but equal 
School system for the white and black races 
is a direct violation of the 10th amendment 
Of the Constitution, which says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Whoever heard of any court having judi- 
cial, legislative, and administrative powers? 

Well, that's just what your Supreme Court 18 
Going. It is the wide opinion that our 
Supreme Court, politically handpicked, has 
rendered a decision against the South for the 
sake of a handful of votes, which they hope 
will come from the Negro minority. 

I personally appeal to our good, honorable 
Negroes of Greensville County to give serious 
thought to the situation now confronting 
both races in the matter of integration into 
Our public school system, and realize that 
any changes from the present system might 
bring about unrepairable damage to the ami- 
Cable relations now existing in this commu- 
nity between the two races. 

I would like to point to the new and 
Modern Negro high school building recently 
erected and furnished at a cost of approxi- 
Mately $750,000 and identical to the one built 
for the whites at the same time. With these 
facilities provided for the Negroes why should 
there be a clamor for integration into the 
Public school system? Tam afraid that it 18 
more of a dream or mirage than it will be a 
reality, because, take my word for it, the 
People of Greensville County are prepared 
&nd will fight to the last ditch to prevent 
Such a situation to exist. There will be no 
Intimidation or threats on the parts of the 
Whites, it will be a matter of not accepting 
it at any cost. 
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Tribute to William J. Jernick, Newly Elect- 
ed Grand Exalted Ruler of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Be- 
nevolent and Protective Order of Elks of 
the United States of America is favored 
in many respects. But our order appears 
to be especially favored in the unim- 
peachable character and outstanding 
qualifications of the men who are willing 
to devote a year of their lives to serve 
as Grand Exalted Ruler. We were more 
than fortunate at the recent.Los Ange- 
les grand lodge session in the unani- 
mous choice of William J. Jernick, of 
Nutley, N. J., as chief executive for the 
ensuing year. 

It is not strange that the Order of 
Elks was attracted to such a man or that 
the order appealed to him as offering a 
wide field for useful endeavor. His elec- 
tion to grand exalted ruler climaxes 
Jernick's 20-some years of membership 
in the Elks. He joined Nutley Lodge in 
1934, and 5 years later was its exalted 
ruler. Then in 1940, he became presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Elks Asso- 
ciation. He entered the grand lodge by 
appointment to the activities commit- 
tee, of which he became chairman. 
Further grand lodge service included 
grand treasurer and grand trustee. 

Eighty-six years have passed since a 
small group of inspired men took the vir- 
tues of charity, justice, brotherly love, 
and fidelity, and bound them into the or- 
ganization of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. The order has grown 
from the modest to the magnificent and 
has increased from a parlor group to 
1,122,803 members. 

Under Bill Jernick’s inspiring guidance 
we may turn our faces to the future, 
knowing our splendid traditions will be 
upheld and that the order will expand 
its sphere of usefulness to mankind. The 
guidance we can expect is well illustrated 
in William Jernick's acceptance speech 
at Los Angeles. After urging Elks and 
all Americans to plan their thinking and 
living toward the preservation of our 
freedom against the threat of commu- 
nism, Jernick stated: 

If this world had more respect for divine 
guidance, it might have less need for guided 
missiles. 


A charming wife and daughter—Mrs. 
Betty Duffy, of Honolulu—constitute the 
distaff side of the Jernick family. Two 
sons are Elks, Dr. Robert H. Jernick and 
William J. Jernick, Jr. 

Bill Jernick is a resident and former 
mayor of Nutley, N. J. As an executive 
of the Thomas Edison Co. in Belleville, 
N. J., he is devoted to his work in the 
battery division as assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. He has 
found time to give unselfishly to com- 
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munity interests and has established 
himself in the confidence and esteem of 
his fellow townsmen, as evidenced by the 
following editorial from the July 8, 1954, 
issue of the Nutley Sun: 

PRIDE IN A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


Nutley can but feel a warm glow of extreme 
pride in the election this week of former 
Mayor William J. Jernick to the office of 
grand exalted ruler of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks. His election is one 
of those one-in-a-million tributes because 
the Elks’ membership now surpasses 1,125,000, 

The national fraternal society recognized 
early in Jernick exactly the same qualities 
of integrity, honesty, endeavor, and ability 
which we, here in Nutley, recognized when 
time after time we elected him as our mayor. 
His record at the head of our town admin- 
istration was outstanding and his temperate 
leadership, his calm, fair, and fearless guid- 
ance of the town commission he established 
our municipal government on a high stand- 
ard of honest efficiency. 

For the next year Bill Jernick will travel 
the land because one of the duties of his 
office is to visit as many lodges as possible. 
Wherever he goes, he can but add to the 
prestige of Nutley. It is with great deal of 
pride and happiness that Nutley will join 
in a “welcome home, Bill” fiesta in the oval 
on July 24 for his is a personality which 
makes only friends, no enemies. To all of 
us he is our good friend, our good neighbor. 

R. E. H. 


Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Tuesday, July 13, 1954: 

SELF-SUPPORTING WHEAT 


If Canadian farmers do not find price sup- 
ports necessary, why has the United States 
Congress retained them? Twice it has post- 
poned its own decision to end the system of 
rigid supports. Wheat is Canada’s big 
crop. But even for wheat its Government 
provides only a very moderate floor—a type 
of support which would come into effect only 
as an emergency measure to prevent disaster. 

The Ottawa Government—like that in 
Washington—also provides a backstop for a 
share of its crop under the International 
Wheat Agreement. But the price is governed 
in practice by the world market. In fact, 
since Canada has to sell so much of its wheat 
abroad, its growers plan on meeting the world 
price. This is in sharp contrast with grow- 
ers below the border who know that Uncle 
Sam will give them about $2.50 a bushel. 

Canada’s wheat has to be self-supporting. 
As the Saskatchewan farmer puts it: “Can- 
ada, highly dependent on world markets for 
its food sales, can't afford to go in for high 
price supports. You can’t force other na- 
tions to buy your products when they can 
get the same thing elsewhere cheaper.” 

In many cases farmers below the Canadian 
line can produce as cheaply as those above. 
Many of the big mechanized wheat ranches 


“of the Northwest could make a profit selling 


wheat at half the support price. Many farm- 
ers would prefer to be free from Government 
supports and controls. But politicians are 
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telling them that they will be ruined by even 
the mild flexing of prices proposed by Secre- 
tary Benson. A look north across the border 
should help to dispel such fears. 


Freedom for the Baltic States 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. I submit the fol- 
lowing resolution for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

This resolution, unanimously adopted 
by the Baltic States Freedom Commit- 
tee, represents the sincere and heartfelt 
sentiments of American citizens of 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian de- 
scent for the eventual freeing of the 
peoples of these Baltic States from the 
yoke of Soviet tyranny. Every Ameri- 
can citizen, dedicated to the cause of 
freedom, joins in this resolve to continue 
to work for the liberation and independ- 
ence of the great nations of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

I include this resolution in the Recorp 
in order to keep our attention on this 
goal of freedom for the Baltic States 
and to call these specific recommenda- 
tions to the attention of Congress: 

Resolutions unanimously adopted by loyal 
citizens and residents of Estonian, Latvian, 
and Lithuanian descent, assembled on June 
13, 1954, at Town Hall, New York City, N. Y., 
to observe solemnly the 13th anniversary of 
the mass deportations from Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania by the Government of the 
Soviet Union and to mark the 14th anniver- 
sary of the brutal and unprovoked aggression 
of the Soviet Union against the independent 
Baltic Republics: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has arbitrarily 
occupied and established Communist re- 
gimes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and 
suppressed their freedom; 

“Whereas the rulers of the Kremlin, after 
having occupied the Baltic States, began 
there a regime of terror, mass arrests, and 
mass murders, and as June 14, 1941, marks 
the beginning of the Soviet mass deporta- 
tions of citizens from Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania to slave labor in remote districts 
of the Soviet realm, with the ultimate aim to 
exterminate and to forestall the national 
struggle for freedom and independence; 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize this ‘incor- 
poration’ of Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia 
into the Soviet Union and continues recogni- 
tion of their lawful diplomatic representa- 
tives in this country; 

“Whereas the investigations of the Baltic 
Committee, which was created in 1953 by the 
House of Representatives on the initiative of 
Representative CHARLES J. KERSTEN, has 
established beyond doubt Soviet Russia's 
flagrant violation of all international 
treaties, which she had voluntarily entered 
into with the Baltic Republics, and also her 
disregard for the human rights of the Baltic 
peoples; and 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has passed on April 29, 1954, a resolution en- 
dorsing the refusal of Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower to recognize the 
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Soviet conquests of Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we, here assembled in 
prayerful sorrow for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries, solemnly and vigorously protest against 
these acts of flagrant aggression and these 
inhuman practices of the Soviet Union; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Congress and the Government of the United 
States to initiate an investigtaion of Soviet 
violations of International treaties by the 
Assembly of the United Nations, and of the 
crime of genocide perpetrated in the Baltic 
States, with the object of pressing for the 
withdrawal of Soviet occupation forces from 
their territories; and be it finally 
“Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the people, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States for 
their resolute encouragement to the Baltic 
peoples in their struggle for liberation, and 
that we pledge our full support to the United 
States in the fateful fight of the free world 
against totalitarian Communist aggression.” 
BALTIC STATES FREEDOM COMMITTEE, 
Varnis IGNaTS, President. 
Mrs, Alice FREY, Secretary. 


New Plan Would Give Foreign Service 
New Lease on Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Register-Mail, Galesburg, 
III., of July 12, 1954: 

New PLAN Wort Give FOREIGN Service New 
Lease on Live 


For some time now the State Department 
has been suffering from a lack of good For- 
eign Service recruits. Consequently any 
plan that promises sensibly to make up this 
lack merits the thoughtful consideration of 
Congress and the country. 

A special committee has come up with a 
proposal that perhaps contains that promise. 
Secretary of State Dulles has approved it, 
and the matter thus is up to the lawmakers. 

What the plan recommends is that entry 
into the Foreign Service be placed on vir- 
tually the same plane of prestige and talent 
as admission into the Army and Navy 
through West Point and Annapolis. 

No special Foreign-Service school would 
be set up, but several hundred scholarships 
would be handed out annually to selected 
students in various colleges. Upon gradu- 
ation, these students would go immediately 
into the State Department and serve a min- 
imum of 6 years. This would assure the 
Foreign Service of a steady inflow of quali- 
fied young men. 

As things presently stand, the number 
who pass the n tests is compara- 
tively small, and often these successful ap- 
plicants have to wait 2 or 3 years for an 
assignment. 

The committee estimates the cost of the 


, scholarship recruitment plan at @2 million 


a year, This seems a fairly modest price to 
pay for a program that may in time do much 
to elevate standards of performance in so 
vital a sector of Government as the Foreign 
Service. 
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No other agency of Government has been 
subjected to such damaging and constant 
assaults as this one. Indeed, that very fact 
is to some extent responsible for the difi- 
culties of recruitment. 

If Congress believes this Department has 
many times shown gross incompetence at 
the Foreign Service level—as one must 
gather from the general tone of criticisms 
over the years—then the lawmakers ought 
to welcome eagerly any program which of- 
fers seriously to bring qualified personnel 
into the Service. 

A new lease on life for the Foreign Service 
will not alone restore the State Depart- 
ment to a high pitch of morale and effi- 
ciency, Many other factors are involved in 
its current low status. But this hopeful 
plan could help to build a stouter frame- 
Work for the future. 


The Legal Scatterguns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal of July 15, 
1954: 

THE LEGAL Scatrercuns 

Some of Attorney General Brownell's bills 
to control subversion and to combat com- 
munism have caught a cold eye in Congress 
and, in our opinion, justly so. For there 
was the look of a scattergun about them. 

It is true that his wiretap bill, which 
this newspaper Opposes, probably will become 
law in some fashion or other. But it has 
been whittled down in both House and Sen- 
ate, and in the conference committee per- 
haps even more restrictions will be placed 
on the use of wiretapping. 

Mr. Brownell's bills to control subversion 
in private industry—such as power plants 
and those engaged in defense contracts 
and to allow the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, after court action, to dissolve 
any union or private business if it were 
Communist-infiltrated, are dead for this ses- 
sion unless the House Judiciary Committee 
reverses itself. 

The bills were written in language that was 
too sweeping. One of them allowed issu- 
ance of orders to bar people from employ- 
ment if there was reasonable ground to be- 
lieve they might engage in sabotage, espio- 
nage, or other subversive activities, The 
orders could be issued not just when there 
was a national emergency but also in cases 
of threatened disturbance of the interna- 
tional relationships of this country, a state 
of affairs we are hardly ever not in the 
midst of. 
` Mr. Brownell’s companion measure went 
even further into determining guilt and 
meting punishment not for what people 
have done, or even on proof that they 
planned to do it, but on the extent to which 
they fit into patterns which could legally 
classify unions and businesses as Commu- 
nist-infiltrated. But the patterns them- 
selves are unclear, and the proposal did not 
attempt to set forth limits to the extent-to- 
which doctrine, Indeed, it would have been 
impossible to do so; and while this doctrine, 
if adopted into law, doubtless would hav® 
gathered in some subversives and Commu- 
nists, many innocent people may also have 
been injured in the process. 
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We recognize that it Is difficult to pinpoint 
a law against a hidden conspiracy and a 
dedicated treason. But we do think that to 
Punish people by the extent to which they 
may be able to do some injury or to author- 
ize the invasion of privacy by wiretapping 
is to use legal scatterguns better left to the 
Dolice states most Americans oppose. 


Proposals To Change Rules for Probes 
Called Illusory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include an article by David Law- 
rence entitled “Proposals To Change 
Rules for Probes Called Illusory.” I feel 
that Mr. Lawrence brings out some very 
important points that have been over- 
looked in all the discussion and confu- 
Sion surrounding the work of the investi- 
ating committees of Congress. I feel 
also that much of this confusion has 
been planned by those who feel that 
they have a particular “ax to grind.” 

The article follows: 


Proposals To CHANGE RULES FOR PROBES 
CALLED ILLUSORY 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton, July 14. Maybe the millen- 
nium is just around the corner, but it is 
easy to be deceived about appearances— 
especially as one notes the wave of right- 
fousness which seems to have swept the 
Democratic Party in respect to the proposed 
rules for conducting congressional commit- 
tee investigations. 

Certainly the Denrocratic Party leaders 
expect to control both Houses in the next 
Congress as a result of the coming elections, 
50 in reality they are advocating changes 
tor the conduct of committees to be presided 
Over by Democrats in both Houses. In other 
Words, the new rules are to be applied to 
Democratic chairmen and committees next 
time, so the spectacle of self-restraint which 
is being presented to the country is one that 
Needs examination. For the proposals will 
Prove meaningless when the Democrats start 
investigating the Eisenhower regime, which 
they may be expected to do if they get con- 
trol next time, It will be too good a political 
opportunity to pass up. 

RULES OF CONGRESS 

Tt is amazing how unfamiliar most peo- 
Ple are with the rules that govern the con- 
duet of the Congress of the United States. 
Thus, it is assumed that to protect an indi- 
vidual from being smeared all that is neces- 
Sary ls to adopt a rule applying to the con- 
duct of a congressional committee. The cit- 
izen is presumably to be given an opportun- 
ity hereafter to be notified ahead of time 
about the charges against him in a commit- 
tee, and he is to be permitted - according to 
Some of the pious plans—to cross-examine 
those who make the charges, 

But what of the United States Senator 
Who gets up on the floor of the Senate and 
Calls a citizen a Har and smears an official 
in the executive branch of the Government? 
No citizen can have the privilege of the floor 
to answer back. There is no rule that can tie 
the tongue of an irresponsible Senator or 
Representative and, looking back over the 
Years, the number of irresponsibles on the 
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Democratic side in Congress equals approxi- 
mately the number on the other side. 


UNDER THE NEW DEAL 


As for the conduct of congressional com- 
mittees, there isn't a rule being proposed now 
that would prevent the damage done under 
the New Deal administration through the 
covert sending to Capitol Hill by executive 
officials of information with which to smear 
citizens innocent of any wrongdoing except 
to hold views opposite from the Incumbent 
party. 

Every Member of the House and Senate 
enjoys a legal immunity from restraint on 
what he says about the citizen. No libel 
law can reach any Senator or Representative 
unless he makes his damaging utterances 
away from the floor, and he is privileged to 
repeat anything he has already said in Con- 
gress or before a committee. 

So those persons who think some kind of 
reform is being sponsored by those Republi- 
can or Democratic Members of Congress who 
have made high-sounding talks about a sub- 
stantial revision of the rules are being mis- 
led, For it would be absurd if a committee 
were required to notify ahead of time a wit- 
ness who is under fire what the charges are 
aginst him. Such a witness could, through 
his lawyer, hamstring the committee in- 
definitely and provent it from getting at the 
truth. 

Alger Hiss or his attorneys could have 
easily checkmated the House committee if 
all the data possessed by the committee had 
been turned over to him in advance or if 
he had been allowed to cross-examine wit- 
nesses. 

PURPOSE, OP COMMITTEES 


Another illusion rather widespread ts that 
the congressional committee has no legiti- 
mate reason for existence except to gather 
information for legislative purposes and that 
to expose individuals who are guilty of 
wrongdoing not yet covered by any law is 
somehow only an executive function. 

There are many hundreds of persons who 
have escaped detection because of the statute 
of limitations has run on their acts, yet they 
have been engaged in Communist Party ac- 
tivities which are close to moral if not legal 
treason. The congressional committee is the 
only vehicle through which they can be ex- 
posed before their fellow men. It may be 
true that they cannot be prosecuted because 
no laws were in existence when they com- 
mitted their improper acts, but Congress has 
a right to administer the punishment of the 
fullest publicity unless they repent and assist 
the Government in running down others 
guilty of the same wrong practices. To say 
that the fifth amendment was put into the 
Constitution to protect a citizen against self- 
incrimination is correct, but it is not correct 
to say that this constitutional provision 
permits a man to conceal information about 
the criminal acts of his friends or acquaint- 
ances. Yet that's the main reason why the 
fifth amendment plea is heard so often. 


DESIRABLE CHANGES 


There are, of course, desirable changes 
which can be made, and some committees of 
the House years ago adopted enlightened pro- 
cedure. Some improvement in the situation 
can be made by making the rules uniform, 
but there is no remedy against abuse by a 
Senator or Representative of his congres- 
sional immunity. 

Far more damage is done to the public 
welfare by Senators or Representatives who 
in small groups block consideration of needed 
legislation or who filibuster at the close of a 
session than by any infringement of com- 
mittee rules by overzealous chairmen. Maybe 
the facts of congressional life will some day 
leak out to the people and they will discover 
that, with all its faults, the Nation possesses 
an effective system of checks and balances 
especially in protecting the rights of the 
minority in the legislative branch of the 
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Government and in checking up on the in- 
tegrity of the operations of the executive 
agencies. Graft and corruption in the execu- 
tive agencies can easily be concealed if com- 
mittees of Congress are not given full infor- 
mation by employees interested primarily in 
the public welfare. As for compliance with 
the rules of self-restraint and fairness by in- 
dividual Senators or Representatives, the mil- 
lennium, hasn't arrived, so changes in the 
written rules are not as important as they 
are cracked up to be. 


Ike’s Self-Made First Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr, BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Hertford County Herald, of 
Ahoskie, N. C., July 13, 1954: 

Ine's SELF-MADE Fmer TEAM 

„Ie and his first team came up the hard 
way,“ an article in a Republican Party news 
release informs us. “Most everyone knows 
that President Eisenhower came up the hard 
way; that when he was a boy he carried news- 
papers, mowed lawns, and worked in a 
creamery to help support the large family,” 
says the article. 4 

Then the article goes on to explain that 
“most members of Ike's first team also are 
self-made men, executives who have worked 
with their hands as well as their brains.” 

Vice President Nrxon, for example, helped 
augment his family's small income by work- 
ing as a grocery boy and in a gas station. 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson once 
worked 60 hours a week for $3, putting in 
10 hours a day as an office boy. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
was born on a farm and grew up on it. At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell aso had a 
newspaper route when he was a boy. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field left school after the eighth grade to go 
to work in an gutomobile factory. While 
still in grade school, Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay went to work to help out 
his family. He drove a butcher’s wagon, 
sold newspapers, and worked as a janitor for 
$35 a month. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell was an errand boy during high- 
school days. 

This is all very admirable, we say, and we 
appreciate the Republican National Commit. 
tee’s effort in bringing it to our attention. 
But it leaves terrible doubts in our mind and 
brings serious questions to the fore. 

If Ike's “first team“ came up the hard way 
and presumably knows the lot of the work- 
ingman, why then is their first interest now- 
adays to serve “big business” above all? 

Why does Mr. Wilson think that “what's 
good for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try?” Why is Secretary of the Interior Mc- 
Kay trying to give away our precious natura 
resources to a selfish few? Why is Secretar 
of Agriculture trying to plow under evei 
third farmer? 

It’s an odd thing. There was Franklin D 
Roosevelt, scion of Hudson River aristocracy, 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. He 
was the greatest champion of the working- 
man and the great mass of American people 
of this century. 

And there's Adlai Ewing Stevenson, son of 
wealthy parents, educated, as was Roose- 
velt, in the exclusive schools, He continues 
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this vital concern for the vast majority over 
the favored few. 

It's an odd thing. And if we are to draw 
conclusions from the experience of Ike's “first 
team” on one hand and the great Democratic 
Party leaders on the other hand, we'll take 
the “aristocrats.” 

Those who worked themselves up to the 
top seem to have forgotten the folks they 
used to work with, 


West Texas State Parks Ready for 


Tourist Season 


/ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, even Senators are beginning now 
to project their thoughts ahead to vaca- 
tion time. I hope my distinguished col- 
leagues will consider including my State 
of Texas in their vacation plans. We 
have much to offer. 

A recent article in West Texas Today, 
official magazine of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, gives a brief 
word picture of some of the attractions 
offered by State parks in the area served 
by the West Texas Chamber. This ar- 
ticle was written by Gordon K. Shearer, 
very able director of the Texas State 
Parks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from West Texas Today be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE Parks IN West Texas READIED FOR 

Season's Tovunists 
(By Gordon E. Shearer, director, Texas State 
Parks) 

State parks in west Texas have come in 
for a major share in improvements for the 
benefit of visitors this year. 

Abilene State Park has had all its buildings 
repaired and repainted and its attractive 
swimming pool cleaned and repainted. Lat- 
est reports from the park show that the lake 
has the most water it has had since 1941, 

During the dry period there was a heavy 
toll on the trees in the popular picnicking 
park. While all dead trees have not been 
removed the dead timber that might prove 
hazardous has been removed. 

The main red stone concession building 
has undergone repair of the erosion of its 
walls and has been prepared for special seal- 
ing treatment expected to prevent further 
erosion, Materials have been ordered for 20 
new picnicking units. 

Balmorhea State Park offers the tourist 
this year reefed shelters in a camping area 
paralleling the watercourse running eastward 
from San Solomon Springs. In the older 
part of the park, repairs to the walled swim- 
ming pool are nearing completion and new 
walks about the pool are being installed. 
The work is being done in sections so that 
use of the pool is not being interrupted. 
Along with this work, the pool design has 
been changed to stop the growth of vegeta- 
tion in a portion that formerly lacked su- 
cient water circulation to keep it clear. A 
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sunken garden will replace the former slug- 
gish part of the pool. Cabins have been 
redone and given rubber tile flooring and 
rapid progress has been made on the land- 
scaping. Regrading of the areas about the 
buildings has been completed making it pos- 
sible to water the lawns properly. The bath- 
house has been repaired and an improved 
basket system installed for swimmers. 

Nearby Indian Lodge in the Davis Moun- 
tains has a widened roadway now nearing 
completion and the general appearance of 
this mile-high vacation area has been im- 
proved by repairs to the buildings that for 
many years were used as a geology camp. 
Additional parking space has been provided 
for guests at the lodge. In the building 
itself all baths have been tiled. 

Thirty-Sixth Division State Park on Lake 
Brownwood for this summer has all its cabins 
equipped with electric refrigerators. Bath- 
rooms have been redone in the cabins. New 
14-foot metal boats, new picnic tables and 
additional buildings for the group area are 
other innovations. Removal of old etructures 
used during the park construction has great- 
ly improved appearance of the park. 

The park road to Inks Lake and Long- 
horn Cavern has been retopped from High- 
way 29 near Buchanan Dam to the entrance 
of Inks Lake State Park, and repaired from 
that point to its intersection with U. 8. 281 
between Burnet and Marble Falls. At Long- 
horn Cavern added rest rooms have been in- 
stalled to meet the needs of holiday and 
weekend crowds. Buildings at Inks Lake 
have been repainted and repaired. 

Palo Duro Canyon's scenic railroad is ex- 
pected this season to draw many times the 
crowds that it attracted during the trial 
months it was operated last year. The rail- 
road is not a toy or kiddies ride, but the 
world's longest narrow gage scenic line that 
gives it patrons views of Triassic Peak, the 
Spanish Skirts, Coronado’s Trail, Indian 
relics and other features of the canyon that 
cannot be viewed so closely from the auto- 
mobile road. The train carries up to 10 pas- 
sengers on a round-trip ride of 22 minutes. 
A public address system directs attention to 
the points of special interest. 

MacKenzie State Park at Lubbock con- 
tinues to be one of the beauty spots of West 
Texas. Its fine growth of planted trees 18 
increasing in size each year. Continuing 
development under a long-term agreement 
with the city of Lubbock promises to keep 
this area one of the most-visited recreation 
spots in the State. 

Possum Kingdom State Park on the Brazos 
River has been overhauled for this season 
and with the return of the river to normal 
depths is expected to be one of the leading 
fishing resorts. 

Tourists will be specially pleased with a 
new blacktopped road that leads to the crest 
of Big Spring State Park with its wonderful 
view of the surrounding country. 

Fort Griffin’s herd of Longhorns has now 
grown to be an excellent display, as inferior 
animals have been culled. There are plenty 
of big horns to admire but the herd bas been 
developed not for freak horns but to retain 
the various types of Longhorns that once 
ranged west Texas. 

Bianco State Park has largely recovered 
from the flood damage of 1952. New plant- 
ings of cottonwoods are expected soon to 
take the place of those destroyed by the flood. 
Damage to the road crossing and dam has 
been repaired. 

Additional sanitary facilities are counted 
upon to permit more camping at popular 
Garner State Park this summer. A new well 
is counted on to overcome a water shortage. 
Air cooling for the restaurant and complete 
overhaul of the cabins and particularly their 
plumbing are part of the new work there. 


July 15 
Wheat Acreage Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter so wholesome in its 
Americanism and so full of the original 
courageous spirit of our forefathers that 
I felt all members of the Congress should 
have an opportunity to read it. 

Portrayed in this letter is the plight of 
a lifetime farmer who has sought noth- 
ing from his Government, but the right 
to farm his property. Through no act 
of his own he now finds himself ham- 
strung by Government regulations and 
frustrated in pursuing his lifework. 


In this letter is the simple forthright 
truth as to what is happening under our 
fixed parity program, spoken by a patri- 
otic, unselfish American. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I am now including a letter 
from a constituent farmer in Washing- 
ton, N. J.: 

WASHINGTON, N. J., July 12, 1954. 
Representative WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wonder if you could do some- 
thing to help many New Jersey farmers and 
myself on this Government wheat acreage 
regulation which I feel is very unjust to 
many a farmer who does not sign up to a 
certain wheat acreage or to penalized and 
threatened in various ways. 

I am a man 63 years of age and have 
farmed all my life and have considerable 
acreage and depend mostly on grain farm- 
ing for a living as the soll I have is more for 
raising grain than anything else I am able 
to grow, and we have an ordinary average 
dairy and grind our own feed from the grain 
we grow, and also have a number of chick- 
ens and prepare the feed for them as much 
as possible as to save expenses so we can pay 
our honest bills and make a living. 

I do not believe in farm subsidies or sign- 
ing up for anything I believe is wrong and 
unjust in principle for our Constitution of 
the United States of America is supposed to 
defend every citizen who is asking or seek- 
ing justice and living a good life. I have 
always felt we were supposed to be living in 
the land of the brave and free, but I am 
thinking I will have to change my mind un- 
Jess we can do away with so much regula- 
tion and interference when we are trying to 
do our very best as citizens. 

We as farmers should depend on ourselves 
as to farm management and less Govern- 
ment interference. The time is fast com- 
ing when most farmers will go bankrupt if 
they have to contend with such interfer- 
ence as we have now, and it is getting al- 
most impossible to do our farming without 
nearly every day someone coming around 
and giving us orders as to what to do or 
not to do, 

A successful ideal farmer must be on his 
own and manage his own farm if he is do- 
ing the work, and grow whatever crops he 
believes is best for his welfare and feed for 
his livestock; otherwise, he is not a farmer 
as & business of its kind, but becomes as a 
hired man himself and does as he is told, 
which is not freedom as I gee it. 
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My farm taxes are nearly $1,000. The in- 
surance and upkeep and other expenses are 
great on account of inflation and is becom- 
ing higher every year, that it makes one 
become entirely discouraged and give up and 
many farmers I have talked with feel as dis- 
Couraged as I do. So much of our discour- 
agement comes from overregulation and we 
are puzzled to know what to do for the best. 

No corn was planted this year by us. Now 
We are told we cannot sell the wheat when 
harvested or use it for feed and fined for 
Overacreage $1.12 a bushel. I only have 16 
acres in and they booked me for 22 acres. 

I have a heart condition and worked so 
very hard all my life and now such doings by 
the Government officials completely upsets 
my way of life, and many other farmers of 
your congressional district feel about the 
Same way as I do. 

Only a certain few farmers of our district 
Signed up as to acreage for they grew no 
Wheat to speak of at any time. There is 
nothing more beautiful than a field of ripe 
wheat on any farm and with a little air 
moving the wavings of the wheat, it becomes 
like a golden ocean moving wave upon wave, 
day and night. This has all become a part of 
my life's pleasure to watch the growing of 
the harvest, 

There is not too much of anything grown 
im this world in the line of food but what 
Can be used somewhere. Today thousands 
Of people are starving to death in Europe 
and Asia for want of good food. I am willing 
to donate my entire wheat production to 
these starving thousands if our Government 
would see that something is done to get the 
Wheat of overproduction where it belongs, 
tor God wants none of his loved ones to 
Starve. We could put an end to communism 

giving them plenty to eat from free 
America and God would bless America, God 
does not want food wasted of any sort for 
Christ gathered up 12 baskets of bread and 
fish after the repast. So we all suffer from 
the doings and regulation of man when 
things become unreasonable. 

You as a Congressman from New Jersey, 
T hope will see our point of view. So many 
farmers feel as I do but are afraid to speak 
to their representatives in Government de- 
par tments to protect them. 

Our country is over regulated by too many 
men running around in everybody's business 
and doings and here is just where dictator- 
ship springs from and makes for interference 
in such a degree that the average person 

mes confused. 

If I stand alone I will, but as long as I 
live I want our great Constitution of United 
States of America to protect each one of us 
With justice. 

I believe in every American farmer run- 
ning his own farm to the best of his ability 
&nd making the best of his own manage- 
Ment and consequences without outside in- 
terference. 
any farmer to sign up for anything he does 
not approve of. When a man can't raise 
Wheat for his own use, I would call this 
dictatorship. 

All the wheat raised in New Jersey is 
Mighty small in comparison to the western 
Brain farmers and for my part I can't see 
why the Jersey farmers’ wheat needs regula- 
tion at all, for much of it is used for feed by 
the farmers themselves. 

Congressman, the farmers will soon be 
Voting on this wheat acreage again for next 
year's production, but hope you will see that 
fair justice is done for the farmer who does 
not wish to sign up for sake of free American 
Principle. To fine a man 61.12 per bushel 
for grain he raised on his own farm by his 
Own hard work, I feel is against our con- 
Stitutional rights and we are no longer free 
men if this order should be carried out. 


It should not be necessary for 
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you will fully consider our letter 
and do something in Congress so the wheat 
penalty will not be carried out. 
Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILIA R. WOOLVERTON, 
James A. STULL. 


Don’t Push France Too Hard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with my 
own remarks I am glad to include in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor in its issue 
for July 13, 1954, entitled “Don’t Push 
France Too Hard.” 

This is right in line with my thinking 
and with the stand I took in the House 
recently against the provision in the 
House foreign aid bill which attempted 
to force France to join the EDC and left 
no flexibility for the President and the 
Secretary of State in their “agonizing 
reappraisal” and their efforts to arrive 
at some other solution of the French and 
German problem as France was not will- 
ing to surrender its sovereignty to join 
the EDC. 

The editorial follows: 

Don’t Pus France Too Harp 


We are glad that Secretary of State Dulles 
is going to Paris to consult with Premier 
Mendes-France and Foreign Secretary Eden. 
We hope he will decide to go on to Geneva 
to help them find out whether Premier Chou 
En-lai and Foreign Minister Molotov will 
support any settlement on Indochina that 
France can accept with honor, 

For sound reasons the United States hopes 
France will ratify the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty. For sound reasons also the 
United States vould like to see effective re- 
sistance against communism continued in 
French Indochina. But has not Washington 
been pressing France rather harder than is 
wise or reasonable on these two subjects? 

In London, American and British ofilcials, 
perhaps largely on American initiative, have 
completed a draft agreement in which they 
hope France will join—though Paris has not 
been consulted in the drafting—to give West 
Germany the degree of sovereignty contem- 
plated in the Bonn “peace contract” of 2 
years ago. : 

This is part of a search for an alternative 
if. France fails to ratify the EDC pact, to 
which the sovereignty agreement originally 
was tied. That search leads almost ines- 
capably toward a national army for Germany 
and membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, 

But France has something to say about 
these matters. It can refuse to agree to 
German sovereignty ahead of EDC. If the 
United States and Britain should go ahead 
to grant self-rule in their zones of occupied 
Germany, France could maintain the present 
status in its zone, thus adding a partition 
of West Germany to that already unhap- 
pily existing between it and the Eastern or 
Soviet Zone. And any one membér, such as 
France, can prevent admission of a new mem- 
ber into NATO. The mood of France is one 
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which calls for tactful persuasion rather 
than a bludgeon. 

Meanwhile the reluctance of the adminis- 
tration in Washington to send a top-level 
representative back to the conference on Asia 
at Geneva has not accorded well with Ameri- 
ca’s position of leadership in world affairs. 
It has tended to weaken the diplomatic po- 
sition of the Prench and at the same time to 
imply they should stand up more strongly to 
the tide going so badly against them around 
Hanol. 


Is this realistic diplomacy? Isit a way to 
strengthen France in Europe? Or is it a con- 
cession to campaign-year politics which re- 
fuses to face facts and to a group whose 
conscious or unconscious policy toward com- 
munism at the moment seems to be to fight 
to the last Frenchman? That sort of policy 
will not maintain respect for American lead- 
ership. 

Americans clearly have decided, and 
doubtless wisely under all the circumstances, 
that they do not want to throw American 
manpower into the struggle between Viet- 
nam and Vietminh to save what is left of 
Indochina, Frenchmen apparently feel they 
cannot be strong both in Europe and in 
Asia, and wish an armistice in the Orient if 
one can honorably be obtained. 

In every other context it has been argued 
that western diplomatic solidarity is impor- 
tant. Is it not worth finding out whether 
the French can obtain a peaceful settlement 
that will salvage at least some part of Indo- 
china from threatened Communist inunda- 
tion? To fail to stand beside the French at 
Geneva in seeking a cessation of hostilities 
may be to invite worse disaster for the people 
of Indochina than by being willing to nego- 
tlate. 


Borrowing Tax Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server of July 13, 1954: 

Borrowing Tax Cours 


The insistence of the present administra- 
tion upon increasing the debt limit to bor- 
row the money to pay for the tax cuts it 
has forced and is forcing through Congress 
is a complete reversal of the position taken 
last year. 

But while the administration has reversed 
its earlier position that balancing the budget 
should come ahead of tax cuts, it has now 
reverted to the position which has been his- 
toric with the Republican Party since the 
days of President Grant. 

That position is that the Republican Party 
always yields to pressure from its contribu- 
tors. That pressure is always exerted for 
big favors and immediate favors. 

For many years, and until as recently as 
the Hoover administration, a principal pres- 
sure was for high tariffs. That pressure re- 
sulted in unconscionable tariff acts when 
McKinley succeeded Cleveland and when 
Harding followed Wilson, But the recipients 
of tariff favors weren't satisfied for long either 
time. Still higher tariffs to replace those 
already far too high were enacted during the 
Harding and Hoover administrations, 
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In recent years, however, there have been 
many Republicans who have not been inter- 
ested in high tariffs. The great has 
now been shifted to tax cuts, but a special 
kind of tax cuts, for wealthy taxpayers. 

In 1946 the Republicans elected majorities 
in both the House and Senate. When the 
goth Congress met, the late Senator Taft was, 
as President Eisenhower was in 1953, for bal- 
ancing the budget before reducing taxes. But 
Senator Taft shifted his position as President 
Eisenhower has done, and the 80th Congress, 
which found a surplus in the Treasury, left 
a deficit. 

Of course pressures have not been confined 
to taxes. High tariff advocates are still pow- 
erful in the Republican Party and have pre- 
vented any effective action about tariffs. 
There have been favors for oll companies, 
private power companies and others. One 
pressure group is involved in the proposed 
increase of the debt limit. The Eisenhower 
administration wants to keep a minimum of 
$6 billion in banks without interest. That 
desire is the real issue in the debt limit fight. 

So, in order to be sure of not using the 
money now used by bankers, who get it with- 
out paying interest on it, the administration 
wants to borrow the money to pay its tax 
cuts. 


Public Housing for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Congress reconvenes next Jan- 
uary I intend, if returned by my con- 
stituents in the Second District of Illi- 
nois, to introduce a bill for Federal aid 
in the construction of old-age rest homes. 
I am giving notice of my intention now 
in the hope that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle during the intervening 
months will give serious thought to per- 
fecting a program of public housing for 
the aged that will meet with universal 
acclaim. I invite my colleagues to join 
in sponsoring the legislative measure 
pointing such a program. 

The housing shortage and the result- 
ant high rentals are harshly severe on 
retired men and women trying to exist 
on small pensions, annuities, and assist- 
ance grants. The number of persons 65 
and over is rapidly increasing. Present 
housing conditions, with few homes 
available with sufficient rooms, are mak- 
ing it more and more difficult for chil- 
dren in their prime to give comfortable 
shelter to aged parents. It is a field in 
which the Federal Government should 
be immediately active, taking up the 
good work already starting in a few 
States on a local level. 

The program envisions a certain, and 
I hope it will be an adequate, number of 
new units of public housing especially 
built and maintained for the aged. This 
will be separate and apart from the 
present public housing program, which 
it will augment and with which it will 
not be in conflict. 

It is my thought that the units should 
be convenient to the communities hold- 
ing sentimental attraction to the occu- 
pants and in which their families and 
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friends reside. ‘The planning of the 
homes would provide the maximum of 
safety and the minimum of requirement 
for climbing and other physical exertion. 

In the two Congresses of which I have 
been a Member I have served on the 
Banking and Currency Committee. Dur- 
ing the 4 years covered by my congres- 
sional service I have lived with the hous- 
ing problem which, as the Members 
know, is in the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee. I have been distressed that 
greater progress has not been made. Un- 
fortunately, the housing shortage and 
the inability to put comfortable roofs 
within the financial reach of many of 
our people remains America’s No. 1 do- 
mestic problem. I shall continue to de- 
vote myself to the task of aiding in 
achieving a sound solution to that prob- 
lem. I bespeak your hearty cooperation 
on the phase relating to the housing of 
the aged. I hope and pray that on that 
phase there be complete unanimity. 

By unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article from the Daily Calumet: 

Attorney Alfred O'Connor, of South Chi- 
cago, has made public the text of a resolu- 
tion calling on Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments to provide old age rest homes for 
America’s elderly citizens. The resolution 
was adopted at the recent State convention 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

South Chicago Aerie, No. 1358, of which 
O'Connor is a member of many years’ stand- 
ing, first adopted the resolution. Later it 
was approved by the northeast district of 
the lodge. O’Connor now plans to present 
the document at the national convention. 

“The Eagles fostered old-age social secu- 
rity pensions, which are now law,“ O'Connor 
said. “We now seek to provide housing fa- 
cilities for the elderly folks of America— 
within their means to pay for thelr own 
maintenance and support in healthy, fire- 
proof homes.” 

Here is the text of the Eagle resolution 
sponsored by Mr, O'Connor: 

“Whereas there are old-age rest homes 
maintained and operated in various parts of 
the country in many cities, towns, and vil- 
lages throughout the United States wherein 
elderly men and women who recelve old-age 
assistance or are living on a pension or other 
modest income are required to seek a place of 
residence where they do not have room to 
live with their children due to present crowd- 
ed housing situations throughout the coun- 
try; and 

“Whereas many of the present old-age rest 
homes are practically boardinghouscs and 
are virtual firetraps and many of them 
have burned down, killing their elderly oc- 
cupants and which are unsafe and not fire- 
proof; and 

“Whereas many of the present privately op- 
erated old-age rest homes charge large and 
exorbitant fees from $100, $150, and $200 
per month, and in many cases their charges 
are so exorbitant that even the sons and 
daughters are desirous of assisting their par- 
oa financially, they are unable to do s0; 
an 

“Whereas many of the men and women 
who desire to live in decent housing may 
need nursing or medical care from time to 
time and the money they receive from pen- 
sions or social security or other modest in- 
come is not sufficient to enable them to 
secure proper living quarters wherein they 
could pay their board, room, and mainte- 
nance on money they are receiving from 
such sources, and; 

“Whereas there is a housing shortage in 
the United States and the Government 
has done nothing to enable our elderly men 
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and women of America find clean, health, 
safe homes in which to spend their declin- 
ing years and there is a dire need to furnish 
old-age rest homes and to construct public 
housing or to construct old-age rest homes 
in various parts of the large cities where 
elderly men and women could live in the 
communities and neighborhoods wherein 
they have spent their lives and there is need 
of construction of such housing as old-age 
rest homes, and * *: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles urge the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments to establish old age rest homes 
throughout the various cities, communities, 
and villages of America to be owned, main- 
tained, or operated by the Federal, State, and 
local governments to furnish housing facili- 
ties and safe, healthy, and clean living quar- 
ters under the care, maintenance, manage- 
ment, and supervision of the Federal, State, 
and local governments and they be urged to 
pass legislation for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of old-age rest homes 
throughout the United States of America 
and in various communities of our large 
cities, towns, and villages to enable the elder- 
ly men and women of America of modest 
means to have clean, healthy, and safe hous- 
ing facilities and homes in which they can 
spend their declining years, within their 
means and ability to pay for their own care 
and maintenance; be it further 

“Resolved, That the State convention of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles be urged to 
pass a fitting resolution for said purpose and 
the Grand Aerie convention of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles at their next annual con- 
vention be urged to pass a resolution in 
favor of construction of old-age rest homes 
and requesting Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments to cooperate in accomplishing said 
purpose by appropriating proper funds and 
passing legislation for the purpose of ac- 
complishing such housing facilities.” 


Churchill Encouraging Reds To Ask for 
Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
< Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


CHURCHILL Encovractne Rens To Ask 
von SKY 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

The same day that brought the text of Sir 
Winston Churchill's foreign policy speech to 
the House of Commons brought a Paris re- 
port to the effect that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were asking a staggering price for al- 
lowing the French to stop the fighting in 
Indochina, 

And small wonder. For in that speech—a 
report on his visit to President Eisenhower— 
Britain's wartime Prime Minister expressed 
two thoughts that could not but encourage 
the Reds to ask for the sky. 

Explaining his satisfaction over President 
Eisenhower's acceptance of British Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden's desire for peaceful 
coexistence of the Communist and non- 
Communist powers, Sir Winston continued 
with relief: 

“What a vast ideological gulf there is be- 
tween the idea of peaceful coexistence vigi- 
lantly safeguarded and a mood of forcibly 
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extirpating the Communist fallacy and 
heresy.” 
NOTHING TO FEAR 

In other words, Britain's Prime Minister 
hereby assures the Communists that they 
have nothing particular to fear from the 
Western countries, who have decided to re- 
Main purely upon the defensive. In other 
Words, Moscow can order’a whole series of 
Koreas, each in a new promising spot. 

If one succeeds, then the Communist Em- 
pire spreads by another country or part of a 
Country. If it fails, the Communists can—as 
in Korea—suggest calling the whole thing 
Off with the virtual certainty that the Amer- 
icans and Britishers will be only too happy to 
have an end to fighting. 

Of the punishment that should overtake 
every aggressor, not a word or even a hint. 

Why, then, should not Red China's su- 
Premely astute Chou En-lai take advantage 
ot every opening, demanding more and ever 
more for anything approaching a local set- 
tlement? For of a basic settlement the Com- 
Munists have to date not even hinted, re- 
maining true to their belief that in the long 
Tun coexistence between Communists and 
non-Communtsts is—in Lenin's words— 
Unthinkable, 

STEP FARTHER 

But Sir Winston went a step farther. He 
confessed his reasons for advocating the kind 
Of policy that, when followed by Neville 
Chamberlain toward Adolf Hitler in 1938, 
Made the Churchill blood boil. 

It was, Sir Winston stated, a description 
Of the results of the first hydrogen bomb 
explosion that caused him to seek a meet- 
ing with the American President. Obviously, 
the English statesman was appalled, though 
why he should have so suddenly been 
shocked is not apparent. Most schoolboys 
have known since 1945 roughly what the 
new explosive weapons could do. 

Anyhow—as he told the House of Com- 
Mons—the new search for peaceful coexist- 
ence with the Communists “is a recognition 
Of the appalling character which war has 
now assumed.” In other words, the western 
countries must henceforth seek to avoid war 
even in circumstances in which formerly 
they might have felt it necessary. 


REASSURE REDS 


Obviously such an attitude cannot but 
reassure the Communists and confirm them 
in their present policy of aggression. 

“But isn't it true that the prospect of a 
new world war, not only with atom bombs 
and hydrogen bombs but conceivably with 
the newest chemical and iological weapons, 
is enough to make the most stouthearted 
shudder? Have not the Russians themselves 
insisted that under such circumstances 
“peaceful coexistence’ must be sought?” 

These things are true. Unfortunately, the 
Communists to date have not deviated one 
hair from their long-planned, indeed, essen- 
tial, policy of expansion. 

In fact, one of the Chinese Reds—I think 
it was Mao Tse-tung himself—remarked that 
China “is impervious to superweapons.” 

UGLY PROSPECT 

Here, in my Judgment, lies the imprudence 
of Sir Winston's confession, Communists 
are almost bound to put it together with 
Britain's readiness to see the French sacri- 
fice half or all of Indochina in order to let 
Britain remain at peace. 

And they are going to say to themselves 
that if Britain and the United States are 
ready to drop any plan for liberation of 
Captive peoples and, indeed, to sacrifice still 
Other peoples lest they start a superwar, 
then Red Russia and Red China can continue 
merrily to enslave people after people—or 
at least never to yield an inch of their stolen 
kins. This is not a pretty prospect. 

Sir Winston may consider this a wrong 
interpretation of his statement. But it 
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seems to me the one which most politically 
informed individuals are bound to reach. So 
small wonder the Reds are asking in Indo- 
china that “staggering price.” 


Shortchanging of Food Producer Is 
Indicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an excellent article by 
Louis Bromfield on the current farm 
situation: 

SHORTCHANGING OF Foon PRODUCER Is 
INDICATED 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

The price paid to the food producer today 
is actually as low as, or lower than it was 
10 to 15 years ago, while the cost of virtually 
everything the producer buys, from fertilizer 
to machinery, has increased from 50 percent 
upward. Much food, including dairy prod- 
ucts and especially milk, is being sold today 
at a figure below the actual cost of produt- 
tion, 

Cornell University estimates that behind 
every dairy cow there is an average invest- 
ment of $6,000, yet in most areas of the 
country today the farmer is getting 7 to 8 
cents a quart for drinking milk which sells 
for 22 cents a quart upward. ‘The great pro- 
portion of the cost to the consumer goes, not 
to the hard-working producer with his heavy 
investment, but to the milk truck driver, the 
processor, and the distributor. 

About 2 years ago the writer acted as mod- 
erator on a national network of 13 1-hour 
radio programs dealing with the actual costs 
of food and how they were apportioned. 
Included in the panel were a consumer, a 
farm economist, a producer, a processor and 
distributor, and a representative of the un- 
ions concerned in the processing or distri- 
bution of specific food commodities. 

Two important facts, perhaps startling to 
the average consumer, emerged. (1) That 
the farmer received only a small percentage 
of the consumer's cost (his average return 
on all food commodities is today about 43 
cents of the consumer's dollar and on many 
commodities, such as milk, far below that). 
(2) That the American housewife not only 
has the cleanest, the finest quality, the best 
packaged food in the greatest variety of a 
housewife anywhere, but she also has the 
cheapest food in the world. The standard 
of costs chosen was the only one that has 
any real vyalidity—the percentage of the 
family budget spent for food and the amount 
of work time required to buy a pound of 
food. 

There are other facts that may seem start- 
ling—that the total investment in land, live- 
stock, machinery, and buildings represented 
by agriculture is larger than the total in- 
vestment in industry, and that 50 percent 
upward of the citizenry derives, directly or 
indirectly, its employment, income, wages, 
and purchasing power from an agricultural 
base. Food is still the Nation's biggest in- 
dustry. 

Behind these facts lies another which is 
vital to our prosperity and even to the main- 
tenance of a moderately stable economy— 
that when the farmer is making no money 
and cannot go to town to buy a radio, an 
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automobile, a tire or a gallon of gasoline, 
our whole economy starts into a tailspin, 

The whole vaunted prosperity and living 
standards of this Nation are founded upon 
a delicate balance which involves internal 
markets and self-sufficiency and coexistent 
prosperity of both agriculture and industry. 

When agricultural purchasing power de- 
clines and finally collapses, the rest of the 
Nation's economy goes along with it. If you 
doubt this, you might check with the auto- 
mobile and agricultural machinery indus- 
tries. They can give you a quick, authentic 
answer to what poor prices and a poor share 
of the consumer's prices and a poor share of 
the consumer's price to the food and fiber 
producer mean to industrial profits, divi- 
dends, employment, and wages. Nobody 
knows this better than the intelligent union 
oficial. Industries and unions both benefit 
by direct and indirect subsidies which, if 
added together, would equal or surpass any 
amounts spent in maintaining agricultural 
prices. 


Growth of Abilene, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an Associated Press dispatch pub- 
lished in many Texas papers recently 
told the inspiring story of a Texas city 
that refused to become a ghost town 
after the end of World War II brought 
the closing down of a large military 
establishment there. 

The city is Abilene, Tex. The story is 
about what citizens of Abilene have done 
to keep their city moving forward. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Associated Press dispatch be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

From the Snyder (Tex.) Dally News of 

July 11, 1954] 
ABILENE Was CALLED Guost Town 10 Years 
Aco—Now Loox 

ABILENE, Tex., July 10.—A half-smoked 
cigarette lay crushed and browning on a tar 
street sprinkled with sand, And nobody 
cared. 

It was a pathetic salute to the end of an 
era. And some said the end of a town, 

For the tar street was one of hundreds 
that crisscrosed vast Camp Barkley. And 
in mid-1945 the vast base was closing down. 
The thousands training there were mostly 
gone, The thousands that ran the big mili- 
tary camp were leaving. 

With them went the multi-million-dollar 
payroll that supported scores of war-born 
shops and stores; kept apartments and 
rooms and every kind of available dwelling 
filled. 

Abilene, the ghost town, wrote news- 
papers and national magazines 10 years ago, 
Before and after pictures of streets showed 
why. 

But Abilene didn't go back to being just 
another easygoing little town, a ghost of 
its World War II self, said the city's news- 
paper, 

The Abilene Reporter-News, with button- 
popping pride, told what it did do in a series 
of stories, 
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They sald: ‘ 
Abilene has a population now of about 
55.000 and is gaining about 2,000 persons a 


It’s become the hub for vast oil activity 
in west Texas. 

Its skyline is changing, spreading out and 
up as new buildings zoom "i 

The troops are coming back—with con- 
struction of a $70 million Air Force base now 
under way. 

The newspaper figured 5,000 to 6,000 homes 
had been built in Abilene since the end of 
World War I; that $65 million had been 
spent in all types of construction. 

In 1950, when the city’s population was 
some 45,000, the population increase over 
1940 was figured at 71.2 percent. But the 
newspaper quotes figures to show this figure 
is way out of date. It figures, too, that the 
new air base will have a payroll that will 
support 35,000 persons. It says new super- 
highways and boulevards now in the plan- 
ning will bring in more business—and more 

le. 

The city got the Strategic Air Command 
base located at the site of the old Army 
airfield by laying out $895,000 to acquire 
needed land. Groundbreaking ceremonies 
were held on the base site September 25, 
1953. 

The latest project for the skyline is the 10- 
story Citizens National Bank Building. 

The latest manufacturing or distributing 
firm to make the city district or regional 
headquarters is the Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

In its series of stories, the Reporter-News 
made it clear: Abilene’s the darndest “ghost 
town“ you ever saw. 

In an editorial, the Reporter-News said 
the closing of Camp Barkeley was really 
beneficial to the city, because: 

“Hundreds of families had been forced 
to live in chicken coops and hovels, because 
there was no material for new homes and no 
manpower to build them. When the tem- 
porary residents moved out, it left room for 
more and more families to move out of poor 
quarters into better ones until the chicken 
coops were empty.” 

To keep pace with its postwar boom, the 
paper said the city’s government had been 
running like a scared rabbit. 

It said highlights of extended public 
service were: 

Construction of 6 new schools and 2 
more planned. 

Two new fire stations and added equip- 
ment, 

Paved street mileage brought to 134 miles 
and building of a million-dollar municipal 
airport. 

It said bank deposits now were $67,056,000, 
compared to mid-1944’s $31,589,000, when 
Camp Barkeley was going full blast. 

Postal receipts are up from $263,049 in 
1944 to $377,317. 


Need for Revision of the Immigration 
and Citizenship Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a recording on 
the subject of our immigration and 
citizenship laws, made by me for the 
American Friends Service Committee’s 
radio program entitled “Our Friend in 
Washington,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. : 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 

Our policy on immigration and citizenship 
should be of the deepest concern to every 
American. It involves and affects not only 
aliens, but also millions of naturalized 
American citizens. It directly affects even 
native-born citizens. It affects the prestige, 
standing, and leadership of the United States 
in the world abroad. Each of you who hears 
this broadcast is affected by what is com- 
monly known as the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

Do you know, for instance, that under our 
present laws a native-born American citizen 
can lose his American citizenship, auto- 
matically, if he goes abroad and works for 
a foreign government? Recently, I am told, 
there was the case of a native-born American 
who was denied his citizenship status be- 
cause at one time he had worked for the 
Mexican National Railway, which is owned 
by the Mexican Government. 

A number of native-born American citi- 
zens were deprived of their citizenship be- 
cause they enlisted in the British Royal Air 
Force during World War H. Hundreds more 
were deprived of their citizenship because 
they voted in a foreign election while resid- 
ing abroad. 

These are but a few examples of the man- 
ner in which the McCarran-Walter Act oper- 
ates with regard to native-born American 
citizens. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is, of course, 
much harsher, much more cruel and un- 
reasonable with regard to naturalized Amer- 
jean citizens and, of course, with regard to 
aliens, both here and abroad. A naturalized 
citizen may be deprived of his citizenship 
for acts for which a native-born citizen is 
not punishable and, of course, an allen may 
be deported for a crinre committed 30 or 40 
years ago even though he has since then 
continuously led an exemplary life. 

There are so many bad features in our 


present law on this subject that I could not 


even begin to enumerate them. Our present 
law discriminates against Poles, Czechs, 
Greeks, Scandinavians, Spaniards, Italians, 
Lithuanians, Hungarians, and many others. 
It discriminates against Negroes, Indians, 
Chinese, Filipinos, Japanese, Koreans, Sia- 
mese, Indonesians, and others, 

These discriminatory features are built 
into what is known as the national origins 
quota system, the basic feature of our im- 
migration law. Under the national origins 
quota system we select aliens for admission 
into the United States, not on the basis of 
their individual worth and suitability for 
American citizenship, but rather on the 
basis of their national origin. Moreover, in 
regard to Europeans we discriminate in one 
way: in regard to Aslaties we discriminate 
in another way. For Europeans, we base ad- 
mission on place of birth. For Asiatics, we 
base admission on racial ancestry. In my 
opinion, these discriminatory devices are 
impossible to justify. 

We cannot pretend to be a nation under 
God, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal, when our immigration laws plainly 
discriminate against certain races and cer- 
tain nationalities. We cannot pretend to be 
the moral leader of the world, preaching the 
gospel of democracy, when we do not practice 
what we preach. 

You may be sure that the Communists are 
making good use, in their propaganda, of the 
injustices and inequities in our immigration 
laws. They delight in pointing out the 
differences between what we practice and 
what we preach. 

But I do not say that we should revise our 
immigration law just because the Commu- 
nists make da out of it. True 
morality demands that if we are to revise our 
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law, we must revise it because it is right to 
do so. 

Do you know that American consuls 
abroad—low-paid and minor officials of our 
Government—have the absolute right to 
deny a visa to any alien who wants to come 
to the United States either as an immigrant 
or a visitor? There is no appeal from the 
decision of these consular officers—not even 
to the President of the United States. Their 
decision is final and absolute. 

If an American citizen is denied the right 
to bring into this country a sack of potatoes 
from abroad, he can appeal to the courts, 
right up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But if he is denied a visa for his 
mother, wife or child who happens to be an 
alien, he has no right of appeal whatsoever. 

I believe with all my heart that these laws 
now on our statute books should be sub- 
stantially revised and overhauled. I am not 
alone in this view. President Eisenhower 
has strongly and repeatedly advocated the 
same thing, just as President Truman did 
before him. This is not a question of politics. 
It is a question of morality, Justice, and 
equity. 


The Labor Problem in the Shipbuilding 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, one of 
the important considerations too often 
overlooked in discussions of shipbuilding 
problems by the Congress is the matter 
of shipyard labor. These workers are a 
highly specialized group—they cannot be 
recruited overnight, or trained in a few 
weeks, or even months, 

With so many bills pending to author- 
ize needed ship construction—and so 
many of the shipyards about ready to 
close, or already in a standby condition, 
for want of contracts—I believe a word 
of caution regarding this phase of the 
maritime situation would be in order. 

I ask unanimous consent therefore 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record, two articles from the CIO 
News of July 12, 1954. One is entitled 
“Shipbuilding: Congress Is Throwing 
Away Its Greatest Asset, the Skill of Its 
Workers,” the other “Danger of Losing 
Skilled Workers Is Told by Union, Navy, 
Management,” 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

BHIPBUILDING: Concress Is THROWING AWAY 
Irs GREATEST ASSET, THE SKL or Irs 
WORKERS— ARTISANS SENT TO New FIELDS 
BY JOBLESSNESS 

(By Fred Ross) 

I'm sure of a job every day,” said Alfred 
Thomas, a former Baltimore shipyard worker 
turned bakery salesman. He explained why 
he would not return to his former job. 

“If I had gone back to my old job,.“ he con- 
tinued, “I would have been called back and 
then laid off three times since I was fur- 
loughed in April. p 

“I make as much money as I made in the 
yard, and if I get a better route I will earn 
more because my commission will increase.” 

This is the price Congress is paying for 
failure to pass several bills that would aid 
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the merchant marine—the fourth arm of 
defense that played a vital role in two world 
Wars and Korea: 

Thousands of skilled workers are going to 
Other industries where they are assured of 
more job security. 

During the peak of World War H. some 
137 million workers were employed in the 
shipbuilding industry. According to the 
Maritime Administration, employment tn the 
industry dropped in May to about 100,000. 
The latter figure included manufacturing of 
Canoes, motorboats and even pots and pans, 
these latter an acquisition of one shipyard, 
according to the CIO shipbuilding workers. 

An adequate merchant marine is vitally 
needed today. The United States will not 
have it unless Congress acts soon. 

The Germans sank scores of our merchant 
ships in World War II. The Soviet Union 
Presents a greuter threat today. 

In a recent interview, Adm. Robert B. 
Carney, who as chief of naval operations, is 
the Navy's top planner and its representative 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said that Russia 
has some 375 submarines, many of the mod- 
ern long-range type. 

Carney said that the Soviet Union is build- 
ing more submarines, that she already has 
More than Hitler had, and that she could 
make “some eXectiye challenge of the vari- 
Ous sealanes.” 

Clifford N. Parry, Jr., executive secretary 
ot Local 24 of the CIO Shipbuilding Workers 
at the Key Highway repair yards of Bethle- 
hem Steel, in Baltimore, said that the 
trained workers needed to build and repair 
the ships necessary to meet the Soviet threat 
are rapidly going to other industries. 

He quoted John M. Willis, general mana- 
ger of Bethlehem Steel yards in the Balti- 
more area, who said that it takes 10 years 
to train a first-class shipyard mechanic. 

Parry said that seniority lists furnished 
by the company for the Key Highway yard 
alone indicated that in 2 years some 1,250 
Workers had left the industry. 

Many IUSMWA-CIO members at Bethle- 
dem's big Fore River yard at Quincy, Mass., 
in New York City area shipbuilding facilities 
and in the Baltimore area report themselves 
disgusted with the lack of security in the 
industry. 

But let them tell the story. 

Laid off again after slightly more than a 
year's employment, Pete Sorrentino, an- 
Other Baltimore skilled shipyard worker, is 
Uving on unemployment compensation. 

Father of 5 children, he said his unem- 
Ployment check does not begin to cover his 
expenses. In land maximum benefits 
are $38 a week for 26 weeks. Benefits amount 
to 830 a week for the unemployed worker 
Plus $2 a week for each child up to 4. 

Sorrentino said meat and groceries alone 
Cost $35 a week, and then, he added, “there 
are such things like the light bill.” 

A skilled worker at Bethlehem's Sparrows 
Point yard, where he worked for 20 years, 
Antonio Leonelli was laid off 3 months ago, 
Luckier than many, he turned to contract- 
ing as he had done during a previous fur- 
lough and is now renovating IUSMWA-CIO 
Local 24's hall. 

Leonelll, who has six children, saw no 
future in the contracting business, but 18 
looking for “a good job.” 

Then he could build a home, he added: 

“There is no use working in shipyards,” 
he said. “You work a month or two, are 
laid off and are called back. You think you 
are going to work steady, but then you are 
laid off again.” 

He said he would be sitting pretty if 
TUMSWA-CIO gatned the guaranteed annual 
Wage which it ts seeking in current negotia- 
tions, 

Arthur E. Westveer, who had just received 
his layoff notice from the Sparrows Point 
yard, said some 50 electric welders had been 
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furloughed in his department, a number of 
whom were doing highly skilled X-ray work. 

(In this work an X-ray machine is used 
to examine the welding for flaws. If the 
welder does too much faulty work he is trans- 
ferred to a less exacting job.) 

He doubted whether he would go back to 
work if called should he get another job. 
Westveer said that in addition to the irregu- 
larity of employment, his yard job was rough 
in winter, and that at any moment he could 
be hit and seriously injured by falling pipes 
or rivets. 

Many of the men being furloughed now 
are lost forever to the industry, he declared, 
and pointed out that after heavy layoffs in 
1951 the company had to start a school to 
train welders. 

President Peter Bolfar and Executive Sec- 
retary Hewitt, of local No. 24, at the Sparrows 
Point yard, estimated that of the 1,000 skilled 
men furloughed during the last 3 months at 
least 40 were lost to the industry. 

A comparative handful of men are working 
at Sparrows Point. Only a 16,000-ton tanker 
is being constructed at the 8-way yard, which 
IUMSWA-CIO Vice President Andrew A. 
Pettis said set a wartime world’s record for 
production by turning out ships with an 
aggregate tonage of 217,570 last year. 

The yard recently was awarded a Navy con- 
tract for two ammunition ships, but it will 
be months before a few hundred men are 
called back to work on them. 

The plight of other shipyards is similar. 
It is the same story everywhere. At the 
Fore River yard, which with the nearby 
but now closed Hingham yard employed 65,- 
000 men during the World War II employ- 
ment peak, fewer than 3,000 are working, 
with the prospect of a reduction to 800 by 
September. 

Among those laid off are James DiGravio, 
a first-class machinist with 38 years’ senior- 
ity. The 54-year-old man, who has 3 chil- 
dren, was never laid off before. 

Anthony M. Cardwell, a first-class wood- 
pattern specialist, also was furloughed from 
his department, where only three remained 
on the job. 

With 20 years’ senlority. Victor Kendall, 
who mills shafts of some 40 tons, was laid 
off only 3 weeks after returning to work upon 
his recovery from a fractured left hand suf- 
fered on the job. 


Dancer or Losing SKILLED Worxens Is Toro 
BY UNION, Navy, MANAGEMENT 


The CIO Shipbuilding Workers, shipyard 
management, and the Navy all have pointed 
out the danger of losing skilled workers be- 
cause of the curtailment of merchant ship 
construction, 

IUMSWA-CIO President John J. Grogan 
warned a Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce subcommittee: 

“The preservation of the shipbuilding re- 
sources, facilities, organization, skills and 
highly trained personnel with somewhat 
unique and not easily replaceable qualifica- 
tions is vital to national security. 

“During the past year, there seems to have 
been small consideration given in Washing- 
ton to the essential fact that the Américan- 
flag merchant marine constitutes the fourth 
arm of the national defense.” 

Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, Jr., chief of the 
Navy's Bureau of Ships, testified before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee: 

“I am particularly concerned with the 
fact that highly skilled design and produc- 
tion personnel are rapidly being dispersed 
among other industries which can provide 
more stable employment. We may not have 
time, In the event of another emergency, 
either to recruit or train new workers.” 


George H. French, president of the Mary- 
land Dry Dock Co., ship repair yards at 
Baltimore, said: 
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“The fall-off in employment is so severe 
as to represent a real threat to the survival 
of many of the productive units in the 
industry. 

“Many of the crafts in the shipyards are 
unique to the ship repairing and shipbuild- 
ing industry—they simply don't exist any- 
where else and it takes years to train them.” 

French called the problem a national one 
and not a local one. He said the ship-repair- 
ing industry was dependent on the prosperity 
of the American merchant marine and ren- 
ovating of Navy ships in private yards, 


Never Underestimate the Power 
of a Carrot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr.SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, a name 
well known to the journalists of this Na- 
tion is Merle Thorpe. In an article in 
the July issue of Service, Mr. Thorpe, in 
his individualistic way, discusses the sub- 
ject of the business of oil exploration, 

Mr. Thorpe’s article follows: 

NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER 
or a CARROT 


(By Merle Thorpe) 

‘There is sore need today of a better under- 
standing of the depletion provision in the 
tax law and, indeed, of what makes American 
business tick. It is more than an academic 
question. As our industrial be- 
come more and more complex, the people who 
rule in this country, not understanding, are 
apt to strike out blindly, 

H. G. Wells once expressed it this way: 
“I greatly fear for western civilization, and 
particularly for the United States. It will 
be a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” 

And Owen D. Young, a great business 
statesman, said 25 years ago: “Only one 
danger confronts us. The future electrical 
development of the United States is bound 
to be enormous. No one can prevent it, and 
all must profit by it. The danger is that the 
growth of our industry will outrun public 
understanding; that people will see and fear 
our size without understanding our service.” 

How prophetic! Not understanding, the 
people responded to the hue and cry of 
“power and light companies are bleeding 
the people white,” and as a result, political 
agencies produce today nearly one-third of 
the kilowatts produced in the United States. 

Josh Billings expressed this phase of the 
national danger in his own inimitable way 
when he said, “It ain't that the people are 
ignorant, it's that they know so much that 
ain’t so.” 

Secretary Morgenthau confirmed the ob- 
servation of Josh Billings; when he left the 
Treasury he described the depletion tax 
provision as “an iniquitous special privilege.” 

Greater confirmation of the lack of under- 
standing comes from Oregon's Senator who 
threatens to “vote against Oklahoma drilling 
dry holes at the expense of the people of 


President Truman announced pontifically, 
“This allowance goes on and on, year after 
year, even though the original investment 
im the property has already been recovered 
tax-free.” 

(Allowance, by the way, is a bad semantic. 
It is not a monthly check sent to a boy at 
college; it is a recognition of an inequity 
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which was unwittingly Included in the in- 
come-tax law.) 

Yes, it goes on year after year, and in the 
28 of its operation, it added to the 
country’s wealth by the discovery of 60 bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil, 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder confirmed 
Wells, Young, and Billings when he asserted, 
“The reduction of the depletion allowance 
would tend to reduce windfalls while pro- 
tecting incentives for exploration.” 

This takes the prize for double-talk, A 
windfall means winnings, and since win- 
nings are the incenives for exploration, how 
can you reduce the winnings and still protect 
the incentives? 

But it was left to the head of the Office of 
Price Administration to reach the height of 
abysmal ignorance of an economic situation, 
Appearing before a congressional committee, 
he observed that it was an impoverished 
science that permits an industry to continue 
to drill dry holes. The wells that are going 
to be dry should not be drilled, he said with 
official ipse dixit. 

One cause of this lack of understanding 
is that in the game of finding oll we hear 
only of the winners—not the losers. I shall 
not venture into that unhappy subject of 
the losers. It has been sald that most wild- 
catters die broke. I don't think it has been 
that bad—but a sound economist, Dr. Car- 
ruthers, of Cornell, after.a long study of the 
question, came to the conclusion that “more 
money has been put into oll production than 
has ever been taken out of it.” 

Perhaps the most intellectually tricky of 
all the criticisms of the oll producer's tax 
rights is the charge of “double privilege.” 
The oll producer, according to this argument, 
is allowed to charge off depletion, tax-free, 
and then, in addition, to charge off intangi- 
ble drilling costs, tax free. This is assailed 
as “double privilege” or "double deduction.” 

It is not a privilege, but a correction of an 
fajustice to a group of citizens which the 
writers of the income tax law overlooked, 
and which later Congresses sought to rectify. 

The oversight was a failure to recognize 
the plain fact that oll in the ground is capi- 
tal, and that its depletion will be an expendi- 
ture of capital assets. It is not a special 
privilege—it is a protection against double 
jeopardy. It protects the producer's inter- 
ests at two consecutive points, at each of 
which the law otherwise would drain off, or 
tap off, or take a part out of, a man’s capital 
in the guise of an income tax. In addition 
to corercting a mistake, it guarantees to the 
Nation that more risk-takers will hunt for 
oll, thereby increasing the probability that 
more oll will be found. 

‘Those who know the whys and the hows of 
the depletion factor have a duty and a re- 
sponsibility to find ways and means of 
describing it in terms that the man outside 
the industry—and his legislative representa- 
tives—can understand. With a greater un- 
derstanding of the facts, my observation has 
been that the people, through the men that 
represent them in Washington, will act 
judiciously upon the present proposal to re- 
duce, or abolish, the depletion tax provision. 

Perhaps one reason why many people dis- 
trust the right of oil producers to recover 
free of tax the capital value of their ojl is 
because they have been indoctrinated in the 
communistic belief that oil and other natural 
resources really belong to “all the people.” 
Therefore, they say, those who discover and 
develop them are simply lucky.“ 

In many foreign countries—and particu- 
larly in the most underdeveloped ones—the 
rule is that all subsoil rights belong to the 
government. The great argument in the 
tideland-oll controversy was that the off- 
shore oil really belonged to all the people— 
even though if it hadn't been for the oll 
industry, and the wise leasing policies of the 
three States of California, Texas, and Lou- 
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isiana, the people would never have even 
known that the oil was there. 

In a practical sense, the natural resources 
of the Nation, like oll, simply do not exist. 
For all practical purposes, they are created 
by being found and brought to market. 

Consider the German discovery of how to 
fix the nitrogen in the air and make it into 
nitrates. By one view, the nitrogen was 
always there; the German scientists merely 
found it. But let’s be sensible. By finding 
it, they created something. 

Or consider hydropower. All that water 
has been falling down Niagara, and down 
the Colorado and the Snake Rivers for cen- 
turies. Did the engineers of the last 50 
years create the power that comes from 
this falling water, or did they merely grab 
what belonged to the people? x 

I say they created it. And I say that if 
they only took what belonged to all the 
people, then the original Indians who first 
had this continent were rich, indeed, Their 
only trouble was that they didn't know how 
rich they were; and that if they had known, 
they wouldn't have been able to make much 
use of these riches, anyway. 

If you substitute the word “create” for 
the word “find,” and see that the oll pro- 
ducer has created something, you get an 
entirely different—and much more practi- 
cal—point of view. He has created some- 
thing that for all practical purposes wouldn't 
exist if he hadn't found it. 

In this sense the term “oll producer“ 18 
certainly a proper one. The wildcatter who 
finds oil has in effect produced something 
that wasn't there before. 

In the American way of thinking he Is 
morally entitled to own it, as capital, and to 
recover its value in the form of dollars, as 
capital, as it is used up and spent in its 
original form of oil. 

Some of the opponents of the tax provision 
declare 2744 percent too high—that it should 
be 15 percent or 20 percent. They claim a 
few percent one way or the other won't mat- 
ter. 
Such a suggestion files in the face of daily 
experience. 

Government bonds move up or down on 
one thirty-second of a cent margin. 

The traction company in my city raised 
fares 1 penny and passenger traffic decreased 
markedly. 

A manufacturer in Evansville, Hl., once 
told me that if the power and light company 
carried out Its proposed increase of M of a 
cent per kilowatt, his company would change 
over to Diesel and manufacture its own 
power. 

When the lowly penny postcard was in- 
creased to 2 cents, 25 percent less postcards 
were bought. 

In finance, an Increase or decrease of a 
fraction of a percent in the rediscount rate 
moves millions of dollars in one direction or 
the other. 

I submit that tampering with the percent- 
age provision of the Depletion Act is danger- 
ous. 

As a Lord Chief Justice of England once 
wisely said, “When it is not necessary to 
change, it is necessary not to change.” 

For years I have heard the expression 
“Money talks.” Incentive moves not only 
the men but the dollars in their pockets. 
It takes 16,000 of these dollars to make pos- 
sible one job in the petroleum Industry; that 
is, to provide the tools and labor necessary 
to carry on that job. There are many oper- 
ations in the oll industry all the way from 
prospecting to filling the automobile tank at 
a service station. And of all these opera- 
tions, the one of drilling a hole in the ground 
to find oll is the most hazardous for the 
dollar. 

There are two kinds of dollars. One looks 
for safe employment, and for this security 
is willing to work for 2 or 3 cents a year. 
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The other is ready and able to take chances, 
to hazard its life on the possibility of 4 
greater return. But we should not be too 
quick to blame the risk dollar for is specu- 
lative motives. 

(President Hadley, of Yale, attributed the 
supremacy of America to the fact that Amer- 
ica could afford to speculate as no other 
country could.) 

The risk dollar looks around for oppor- 
tunities. It is offered a job by a wildcatter. 
The wildcatter is honest and tells him that 
part of the dollar will be expended at once 
in loeating a spot to sink a well. Then a 
lease. Another part in buying the tools, 
machinery, and power. Another part for 
labor. But, he tells the dollar that if it 
strikes oll, it'll get these expenses back and 
a pretty good profit. 

The honest wildcatter then must tell him 
that there is an average of 8 dry holes to 1 
producer, that of 11,062 exploratory wells 
sunk in the United States last year, only 
1,575 found oil. 

The dollar bill and its owner at this point 
stop to consider that that means that the 
successful well must pay for the full expenses 
of the eight unsuccessful ones, 

The wildeatter then tempers the dollar's 
fear; he tells it that as a matter of equity, 
Congress, representing the people, recognizes 
that the oil you find Is capital; that you can't 
grow a new crop of oil as you can wheat or 
timber, 

Therefore, as a capital asset, its sale can- 
not be regarded as a profit for income-tax 
purposes. 

After 8 years of experience with an earlier 
provision based on discovery value, the oll 
prospector goes on, Congress found it so 
difficult to get at the value of the oll in the 
ground tapped by the successful hole, that it 
worked out, 28 years ago, the present pro- 
vision to take its place. It's the nearest 
thing that Congress and the experts could 
find to take care of all the costs that lead up 
to a successful well. ? 

It is further explained that Congress leans 
over backward in protecting the people 
against any unfair result of the depletion 
provision. It has a beautiful hedge—if the 
27%-percent provision is greater than 50 
percent of the net, then the oil driller must 
accept the 50 percent. : 

The case for clearing up the misunder- 
standing of the depletion provision could 
rest upon incentive alone, not an additional 
incentive to the oil prospector, not a bonus 
or a gift, but an arrangement to make all 
citizens equal in the race, and not handicap 
the hunter for oll with an extra weight in 
the saddle. Š 

The first humor I ever appreciated as a 
youngster in Kansas many many years ago 
was a cartoon in an old Hostetter Almanac. 
It pictured a farmer driving a donkey hitched 
to a cart. He had rigged up a contraption 
by which a carrot dangled just out of reach 
of the donkey’s nose. The farmer was say- 
ing, “I find it's much better than a club.“ 

The world is at grips today. Two ways of 
life are at war with each other. Two ideolo- 
gies, communism, and carrotism, are in a 
death struggle. 

In one, a small group, self-appointed, sets 
up a social order and compels the others to 
mold themselves into subordination and 
submission to it. 

In the other, the Ideal Is to create an 
environment where men and women, through 
the incentive to excel, in themselves become 
competent and disposed to do what should 
be done toward each other and their com- 
munity. 

The East, led by Russia, belleves in the 
club and the knout and the horsewhip. 

The West believes in holding out a reward 
to the individual who improves his lot by 
his own efforts. His to have and to hold. 
By persuasion, not compulsion. From the 
bottom up, not from the top down, 
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Statement of James Tanham for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Before the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
ments, House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, July 9, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a most ex- 
cellent statement made by Mr. James 
Tanham for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States before the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on July 9, 1954, rela- 
tive to the declaration of policy of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce on 
UNESCO. The committee, of which I 
am the chairman, consists of the follow- 
ing members: Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 
Ohio; Hon. Kart M. LeComrte, Iowa; 
Hon. Laur C. BATTLE, Alabama; and 
Hon. Brooxs Hays, Arkansas: 

My name is James Tanham. Before retir- 
ing from active business, I was vice president 
Of the Texas Co., New York City. I appear 
here today on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to present 
the results of a chamber study of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

For 7 of the past 8 years I have been a 
member of the chamber's committee on for- 
eign policy, and I served as chairman of that 
Committee from 1950 to 1951. From 1949 to 
1952 I was a member of the chamber’s board 
ot directors. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is a national federation of over 3,000 
trade and industrial associations and State 
and local chambers of commerce and also 
Of over 20,000 direct business members with 
&n underlying membership of 1,600,000 busi- 
nessmen. 

Because the chamber's membership em- 
braces practically every important activity in 
dur economy, it presents the opinion of a 
Cross section of our country. Since it is a 
democratic organization encompassing a 
wide range of interests, its members retain 
every right to express themselves as indi- 
viduals, Its policy positions are derived 
through the democratic processes of full de- 
bate, discussion and yoting and represent 
the viewpoints of the majority of its mem- 


p. 

On April 28, 1954. the delegates to the 42d 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States unanimously 
adopted this declaration of policy on 
UNESCO: - 

“The national chamber supports the 
stated purpose of UNESCO: To contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collabo- 
ration among the nations through education, 
science, and culture.’ It is our belief, how- 
ever, that UNESCO can be made more effici- 
ent and more effective by adopting the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

“1. The total number of projects should 
be reduced and the remainder evaluated in 
view of their practical short- and long-range 
contributions to the objectives of the organ- 
ization. With the available resources at its 
disposal, both in funds and personnel, con- 
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centration should be on the most urgent 
projects and activities. 

“2. Stress should be laid on pilot projects 
with the expectation that the individual 
countries will assume full responsibility for 
carrying them forward as soon as practic- 
able. 

“3. In order that publications of UNESCO 
will be readily understandable by lay per- 
sons and more accurately reflect the purposes 
of the organization, careful examination and 
approval of everything proposed to be pub- 
lished by UNESCO should | 2 made by a rea- 
sonable authority within that organiza- 
tion. 

“It is essential that the viewpoints of 
American business concerning international 
affairs be made known to other groups of our 
society so that business can exert its full 
influence in the shaping of American opinion 
and policy, To this end, the chamber should 
participate in UNESCO and other interna- 
tional affairs meetings and conferences.” 

My reason for appearing before this com- 
mittee is not only to present this declaration 
of policy but to present to you the facts 
about national chamber action concerning 
UNESCO and the results of the study we 
made which led to the adoption of this dec- 
laration of policy. It is our hope that we 
may play some small part in increasing the 
understanding of the American people of 
UNESCO and in encouraging more business 
and professional people to take an active in- 
terest in the formulation and carrying out 


of our foreign policies. 


Recent national chamber action concern- 
ing UNESCO grew out of a number of in- 
quiries which it had received about our rep- 
resentation on the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. We have been 
represented on the National Commission 
since its founding. Some of our members 
were aware of the accusations which had been 
leveled against UNESCO and believed that, if 
these accusations were true, the chamber 
should withdraw its representative from the 
National Commission and perhaps advocate 
American withdrawal from the organization. 

The chamber felt that whatever action 
Was decided upon should be taken on the 
basis of a thorough study of the facts con- 
cerning the activities of UNESCO and of the 
charges against it. Our foreign policies are 
surely too important to us today to permit 
actions based upon undue haste or ignorance. 
The chamber felt also that a study of this 
nature should be conducted primarily by 
men possessing as few preconceptions as pds- 
sible about UNESCO. While a more profes- 
sional job perhaps could be done by men 
experienced in the work of the organization, 
it was decided that what was wanted was 
the Judgment of those who could look into 
the matter from the viewpoint and experi- 
ence of our members. 

As the national chamber representative on 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and as a member of the chamber's 
1953-54 Committee on Education, Dr. Hubert 
H. Race, consultant on manager develop- 
ment for the General Electric Co., New York 
City, was asked to serve on the special study 
group. Its other six members were chosen 
from the viewpoint of general familiarity 
with educational and foreign policy matters 
rather than for any particular familiarity 
with the work of UNESCO itself. 

During the summer of 1953, therefore, the 
chamber appointed a special joint subcom- 
mittee of its committees on foreign policy 
and education to make a thorough study of 
the matter. Jarvis Davenport, a director of 
the national chamber and president of the 
Sturgis Water Works, of Sturgis, S. Dak.; 
Bradshaw Mintener, another director of the 
national chamber and vice president and 
general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; and Dr. Race represented 
the chamber's committee on education. 
Robert G. Bodet, vice president of the Home 
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Insurance Co., of New York; Charles J, 
Hearst, of Maplehearst Farm, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; A. B. Sparboe, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; and I 
represented the chamber's committee on 
foreign policy. Mr. Sparboe acted as chair- 
man of this Joint subcommittee. 

In setting up this subcommittee Richard 
L. Bowditch, then president of the national 
chamber, asked it to pay particular atten- 
tion to the following five goals: (1) Clarify- 
ing what UNESCO is; (2) reviewing lts pro- 
gram and activities; (3) examining criti- 
cisms made regarding UNESCO; (4) suggest- 
ing improvements in UNESCO and its opera- 
tions; (5) proposing to the board of directors 
of the chamber a course of action for the 
chamber regarding UNESCO, based on a 
recommended new policy on UNESCO. 

In setting about this somewhat difficult 
task the UNESCO subcommittee had several 
guideposts relating to chamber positions on 
American participation in international or- 
ganizations, on the proper limits of the jur- 
isdiction of these organizations and on the 
importance of education In expanding out- 
put in a growing national and world economy. 

The national chamber has supported the 
principles of the United Nations since before 
its founding. During the Second World 
War our membership approved by over- 
whelming referendum vote American par- 
ticipation in a postwar international organ- 
ization for the maintenance of peace and 
security. The chamber strongly supported 
the ratification of the San Francisco Charter 
and has consistently reaffirmed its support 
of the United Nations ever since 1945. As 
recently as April 1954, the delegates to our 
42d annual meeting reaffirmed a statement 
of policy to this effect. Thus the principle 
of international organization, when utilized 
for objectives in the national interest of the 
United States and when not used to interfere 
in matters essentially within the jurisdic- 
tion of sovereign nations, has the strong 
support of the national chamber. It became, 
therefore, the function of the UNESCO sub- 
committee to determine whether these 
qualifications were met in the work of 
UNESCO. 

The subcommittee had as guideposts sey- 
eral prior chamber policies and positions, 
Our policy on the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, has for a number of years included 
the following paragraph: 

“The United States should be constantly 
watchful to see that no action taken by the 
United Nations violates that part of the ` 
United Nations Charter which specifically 
prohibits intervention in matters which are 
within the jurisdiction of any member 
nation.” 

Clearly one of the functions of the 
subcommittee was to determine 
whether that organization as well was bound 
both in theory and in practice by such a 
limitation. 

The UNESCO subcommittee was aware as 
well of the emphasis which the national 
chamber has always given to the importance 
of education in economic growth and well- 
being both nationally and around the world. 
In 1945, the chamber published a graphic 
study of 10 countries entitled “Education 
Steps Up Living Standards.” This study 
concluded as follows: 

“Our comparative study of various coun- 
tries of the world gives strong support to 
the argument that education raises the level 
of production of a people. The case of a 
country such as Denmark provides further 
striking proof over a long period of time, 
Here we have a country that 100 years ago 
was and had few resources. It did in- 
crease its technical training and a high in- 
come has resulted. There is reason 
to think that the same result would follow 
in the rest of the world if education were 
increased. * * * A traveler soon notices the 
wide range in resources among countries, 
After a little study, however, one quickly dis- 
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covers that the countries with high Incomes 
are not necessarily those with great re- 
sources.” 

A study just published on June 8, 1954, 
by the education department of the national 
chamber entitled “Education—An Invest- 
ment in People” shows the correlation be- 
tween literacy and per capita income in 10 
countries. While not included in this par- 
ticular study the correlation between literacy 
and foreign trade abroad is also very close. 
The interest of the national chamber and 
American business in increasing educational 
standards throughout the world was thus 
one of the factors guiding our UNESCO sub- 
committee. 

With these standards to guide Its work, the 
UNESCO subcommittee proceeded to study 
the activities of UNESCO and the accusa- 
tions concerning it. It decided to meet in 
Minneapolis, Minn., at the time of the fourth 
national conference of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO on Septem- 
ber 16, 1953, in order to give itself an oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the activities of 
that group. 

The question of the accusations leveled 
against UNESCO was of first interest to the 
subcommittee. It found first that the most 
serious of these charges could be divided into 
four groups: That UNESCO advocated world 
government; that it advocated subversion or 
communism; that it advocated atheism; and 
that it was a sort of worldwide WPA with 
the American taxpayer being forced to foot 
some huge bill for the sole benefit of other 
nations. Needless to say, if the facts had 
shown that any one of these charges was 
correct our UNESCO subcommittee would 
have returned an adverse report. 

But when we looked into these specific 
charges we found them basically without 
substance, We looked for evidence and 
could not find it. A number of quotations 
have been offered at times to prove these 
specific points. Yet the subcommittee found 
that in some cases these were misquotations, 
in others they were parceled together from 
different pages and presented as a whole, 
while in still others they were quotations 
from opinions published by but not endorsed 
by UNESCO. The subcommittee felt that 
UNESCO had not exercised sufficient care in 
selecting its material for publication but 
that no evidence had been produced from 
these publications to support any of the 
above 

In regard to the charge of atheism the 
subcommittee was impressed by the support 
afforded UNESCO by the leading religious 
organizations of this country, including the 
National Council of Churches, the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, and the Synagogue 
Council of America. It noted too that the 
Vatican itself has a permanent representa- 
tive at UNESCO and that the Catholic 
Church has been active in combating what 
it considers unwarranted attacks on UNESCO 
on the grounds of atheism. On the question 
of expense the subcommittee did not believe 
that the $12 million expended by UNESCO 
in 1953, of which one-third was contributed 
by the United States, was excessive, if wisely 
spent, considering the importance of the ob- 

` Jectives of the organization. 

The subcommittee was particularly struck 
by the contrast between the charge of Com- 
munist intent sometimes leveled in this 
country against UNESCO and the violent 
opposition of the Communist countries to 
its work. It could not help notice that up 
until that time the Soviet Union had never 
belonged to UNESCO and that the satellite 
states of Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia had tendered their resignations charg- 
ing UNESCO with being “an instrument of 
American imperialist propaganda. 
The Subcommittee on UNESCO could find no 
evidence to support the statements elther 
of the Communist bloc or of the American 
opponents of UNESCO that the organiza- 
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tion was a tool of either the United States 
or the Soviet Union. 

The UNESCO subcommittee next consid- 
ered the more moderate charges of inem- 
ciency and waste concerning the programs 
and methods of the organization. While it 
did not consider itself competent to judge 
exactly the effectiveness of UNESCO's work, 
it felt that a number of reforms was clearly 
desirable. Any new organization, of course, 
must go through a period of experimentation 
in which failures, as well as successes, figure 
and in which much energy, time, and money 
are wasted in working out the best methods 
and programs. The subcommittee felt that 
this period in UNESCO work should be about 
over. It felt that a very strict order of 
priority should be established in regard to 
possible projects and that attention should 
be given only to those on the very top of 
the priority list. With the limited funds at 
UNESCO's disposal, the major consideration 
must obviously be the resources of the or- 
ganization rather than the limitless needs 
of the world. Important, too, must be the 
willingness of the cooperating country to 
contribute itself to the project to the best 
of its ability. 

The subcommittee also felt that UNESCO's 
role in each project should be considered 
transitional, Projects should be established 
with the expectation that they will be turned 
over completely to the participating country 
or countries as soon as possible. The idea 
of pilot projects rather than permanent ones 
should be the driving force of the organiza- 
tion. A teacher’s success, after all, is deter- 
mined by the speed and ability with which 
the student can emulate him. No teacher 
would be considered a success if his students 
went through life still dependent upon him 
for what they were supposed to have learned 
in school. 

The UNESCO subcommittee submitted to 
the full foreign-policy committee of the 
chamber a report, the conclusion of which 
opened with the following paragraph: 

“The UNESCO subcommittee has carefully 
considered the charges against UNESCO and 
believes that most of them are based on 
a lack of information concerning the real 
nature and activities of the organization, 
The UNESCO subcommittee, therefore, unan- 
imously recommends that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States adopt a policy 
supporting UNESCO's stated purpose as con- 
tained in article I of UNESCO's constitution, 
‘to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture.” In 
making this recommendation we point out 
specifically that it is not, and never has been, 
any part of the purpose of UNESCO to pro- 
mote in any manner the theory of world 
government or world citizenship in a political 
sense.” 

The report went on to explain why, In the 
Opinion of the subcommittee, membership 
in UNESCO is in the national interest of 
the United States for two major reasons: 

1. There are important advantages in hu- 
man understanding and in international 
commerce which accompany and can result 
from the exchange of ideas and methods 
between American and foreign scientists and 
educators. In this regard the subcommittee 
was mindful of the great benefits which have 
come to the United States in its own develop- 
ment because of free access to the educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural resources of 
the whole free world. 

2. The subcommittee was also conscious 
that any organization which helps to pre- 
serve the peace is in the national interest 
of the United States. In addition, however, 
in encouraging the idea of collective respon- 
sibility UNESCO increases the chances that 
we will not have to fight alone if we are 
again forced to fight against Communist 
aggression. In addition to the suggestions 
for improving the effectiveness of UNESCO's 
work already mentioned in this testimony, 
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the subcommittee further recommended 
some national chamber action concerning 
UNESCO, 

It is recommended that the national cham- 
ber continue its participation In the work 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO and that In line with this ob- 
jective it should take action to broaden our 
national knowledge and understanding of 
the purposes and functions of UNESCO. As 
an example of the need for greater public 
knowledge of UNESCO, the subcommittee 
noted that Mr. Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc,, Minneapolis, 
Minn., a national chamber director and 
chairman of the chamber's committee on 
foreign policy, had taken an informal poll 
of about 50 persons on UNESCO when asked 
to serve as chairman of the local sponsoring 
committee for the Fourth National Confer- 
ence of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. Mr. Bullis, in his opening 
remarks at the conference, reported that 
about half of the persons interviewed had 
never heard of UNESCO while the remaining 
25 had definitions ranging from a recep- 
tlonist's opinion that UNESCO was “one of 
those chocolate wafer sandwiches with 
vanilla cream filling” to a banker's view that 
it was one of those subversive organizations 
on the Attorney General’s list. 

The subcommittee further recommended 
that the chamber should participate in 
UNESCO and other international-affairs 
meetings and conferences in order that the 
viewpoints of American business be made 
known to other groups in our society. 

On a more general level, the subcommittee 
recommended that the chamber should con- 
tinue to work toward Increasing the particl- 
pation of businessmen in the formulation 
of our foreign policies and toward Increasing 
public understanding of America’s leadership 
role in the world today. 

The report and recommendations of the 
UNESCO subcommittee were considered by 
the full foreign policy committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Bullis, at its October 
16, 1953, meeting. The 1953-54 committee on 
foreign policy of the national chamber con- 
sisted of 36 prominent business and profes- 
sional people representing all parts of the 
country and many segments of American 
business life. 

The forelgn policy committee gave the re- 
port and recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee on UNESCO a thorough examination, 
Here, too, the large majority of committee 
members was not hitherto familiar with the 
work of UNESCO but care was taken to send 
each member full explanatory material con- 
cerning UNESCO and the work of the sub- 
committee enough in advance of the meeting 
to enable the members to give sufficient 
study to the problem. 

After a full day's debate and deliberation, 
the foreign policy committee voted unani- 
mously to recommend a declaration of policy 
supporting the objectives of UNESCO and 
recommending certain reforms. 

This recommendation by the committee on 
foreign policy was considered by the cham- 
ber’s board of directors at its November 13-14, 
1953, meeting. After due deliberation, the 
board voted without dissent to recommend 
it to the chamber’s committee on policy. 

The chamber's committee on policy, then 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Clement D. 
Johnston, now president of the chamber, has 
the function of reviewing all proposed cham- 
ber policies with the view of passing them 
on for annual meeting consideration. It 
considered the proposed policy on UNESCO at 
its February 19, 1954, meeting and made 
some editorial revisions which shortened the 
text of the proposed declaration. The com- 
mittee then approved the revised declara- 
tion for annual meeting consideration. 

All proposed new or revised chamber pol- 
ictes are sent to all members of the national 
chamber at least a month before the annual 
meeting so that there will be ample time for 
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due consideration. At the annual meeting, 
held each spring all new and revised policies 
are voted on by the membership. Ample 
opportunity is given to any delegate who 
Wishes to object to or speak against a policy 
to do so, Those policies to which there is 
mo objection are passed and then those 
Which have aroused opposition are debated 
and voted on. The proposed policy on 
UNESCO was one of those this year to which 
Objection was raised. It was, therefore, 
Passed over in the general vote on policies. 
When the time for the debate on UNESCO 
Came, the gentleman who had ralsed the ob- 
jection asked for the reasons which had led 
to its recommendation. 

Mr, Harry A. Bullis, as chairman of the 
foreign policy committee, laid the facts be- 
hind the recommended policy before the del- 
®gates in somewhat the same manner in 
Which I have attempted to do today. After 

. some additional information was sup- 
Plied by Mr. Bradshaw Mintener, a member 
of the joint subcommittee on UNESCO. As 
& result of these explanations, the gentleman 
who had raised the objection withdrew it and 
the policy on UNESCO was adopted unani- 
Mously by the 42d annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

As this process shows, policies of the cham- 
ber undergo a long and thorough scrutiny 
before adoption. Our policy on UNESCO 
represents a sincere attempt to find out the 
facts and, acting upon the basis of them, 
to support what we think right in our for- 
eign policies. We hope that our experience 
in this work will encourage other groups to 
take a new look at aspects of our foreign 
Policies and to make the results of their in- 
Quiries available to the Congress and to the 
Public at large. If the well-being of our 
country depends upon the soundness of our 
foreign policies, surely that soundness itself 
depends upon the active participation of 
Private citizens and groups in the formu- 
Jation and carrying out of these foreign 
Policies. 


Marine Corps Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I am extending my remarks to include 

the following resolution passed by the 

25 Council of Chicago on June 30, 
54: 

RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS To CONSIDER THE CITY or 
CHICAGO as A BITE FOR THE ERECTION OF A 
MARINE CORPS MEMORIAL 


Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has compiled a glorious record of valor in 
serving our Nation since the birth of the 
Corps in 1775; and 

Whereas Chicago and its environs have 
furnished the United States Marine Corps 
With a large percentage of the men who have, 
by their service, been instrumental in aiding 
the Marine Corps in the writing of some of 
the proudest chapters in the military history 
of America; and 

Whereas many Chicagoland marines have 
died on beaches, in Jungles, at sea, and in the 
air, giving the last full measure of devotion 
for country and for corps; and 

Whereas the memory of these marines 
burns brightly in the breasts of their fathers, 
Mothers, wives, children, and friends; and 

Whereas Chicago would be proud to be 
the home of a memorial erected to the mem- 
Ory of these men from the heartland of 
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America who have contributed so much to 
our heritage and to the spirit and tradition 
of their corps; and 

Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States in the 
Joint Committee on the Library, a report of 
the Marine Corps Memorial Commission 
which, if adopted, will result in a Federal 
appiopriation for a Marine Corps memorial 
to be constructed in Chicago: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of Chi- 
cago does hereby express itself as favoring 
the erection of a Marine memorial on a suit- 
aable site centrally located In Chicago; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city council memo- 
rialize the Joint Committee on the Library 
to act favorably on the pending report of the 
Marine Corps Memorial Commission before 
adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be, and he is, 
authorized and directed to forward copies of 
this resolution, as passed, to the two Sena- 
tors from Illinois and each Iilinols Repre- 
sentative, and Senator Frank A. BARRETT, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library. \ 
(Adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Chicago at meeting held June 30, 1954.) 


Congress Brings Praise To Itself 
for Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I request 
permission to have inserted in the REC- 
orp the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Columbus (Ohio) Evening 
Dispatch, commending the 83d Congress 
for its record of performance: 

Concress BRINGS Pratse To ITSELF FoR 

Recorp 


For many good reasons President Eisen- 
hower firmly believes that a good legislative 
record by this Congress will do a great deal 
to insure support for his administration at 
the polls this November. 

It has been his conviction from the be- 
ginning of his term that the issues in the 
congressional elections of this year would re- 
volve around the kind of a program Con- 
gress enacted during its 1953 and 1954 ses- 
sions. And as of now he Is saying that he 
will be proud to go before the people in the 
coming preelection months and praise what 
Congress has done. 

Congress has, in fact, come a long way from 
the day it was given a large and difficult ad- 
ministration program to put into effect. 

The popular assumption then was that the 
cynicism of the recently deposed New Deal- 
ers probably had a lot more justification 
than was apparent, and that the American 
voter had been so corrupted by 20 years of 
a New Deal and Fair Deal paternalism, infla- 
tion, and socialism that he could never again 
stand without complete support from the 
Federal Government. 

But the President believed differently. and 
over the months he has persisted in cutting 
down Federal waste and extravagance, cut- 
ting expenses, readjusting the tax structure, 
paring Government guaranties for everthing, 
and generally moving toward the time when 
every Americen citizen can be more and 
more independent of Government guidance 
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and help and freer to arrange his own des- 
tiny. 

The two greatest obstacles to the realiza- 
tion of his hopes in this respect were ac- 
counted to be the new tax measure and the 
reestablishment of a flexible system of farm 
price supports. 

Within the past week he has gotten a tax 
bill to his liking, with many inequities and 
especially with the political injustices taken 
out of it, and is practically assured of a 
farm price-support measure which will give 
the administration some leeway in reducing 
farm surpluses. 

What has happened generally as the 
greater part of the administration program 
has been enacted is that the Nation- has 
been making the slow, careful turn, en- 
visaged by President Eisenhower many 
months ago as he approached his task of 
getting the country back on a solid and even 
road. 

By now it has almost completed the dell- 
cate maneuvering ne to bring it about 
and face it again toward the goals of indi- 
ee ee and independence and away 
from the socialism which was threatening it. 

In the meantime, the President has had 
to wrestle with the frustarting and danger- 
ous issues of foreign policy. 

The war in Korea has been brought to an 
end. The threat of advancing communism 
has been courageously faced, and the world 
has been given to know that the United 
States stands upon the reasonable ground 
that only a show of good faith on the part 
of the Communists is necessary to insure a 
peaceful coexistence of the West and com- 
munism in the world. 

The President has faced the issues calmly 
and conservatively, and as a result crisis 
after crisis—domestic, foreign, political and 
economic—has been passed without any un- 
due difficulty, or has been put off. 

The President's old-fashioned belief that 
the executive and legislative departments 
are properly separate and that each has its 
functions has paid off in many ways. 

His critics have been quick to chide him 
frequently for his patience and call loudly 
for an exercise of leadership on his 
Leadership has not been lacking, as results 
have proved, but any inclination toward dic- 
tatorial impatience has, And we may all be 
thankful for that. 

The President has obtained the support 
of the conservative elements of Congress in 
both parties. : ~ 

This is important for the country. It is 
important also for the President and for 
Congress. 

Mr, Eisenhower can now, with all the pride 
he must feel at the accomplishments of 
Congress, go honestly before the Nation and 
support the program which has been en- 
acted, And those Congressmen of his own 
party running for reelection have the bene- 
fit of a compelling and forceful political 
advantage in the fact that the program 
which has drawn such support merits even 
further support in the 2 years to come. 


Red China Has No Right to Membership 
in the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no basis of right or justice that 
entitles Red China to membership in the 
United Nations. On the contrary, there 
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is every reason why it should not be 
admitted as a member. 

The history of Red China has been 
one of war. Its hands are stained with 
blood. Its entrance into the Korean 
war prolonged hostilities and resulted 
in the unnecessary shedding of the blood 
of good American boys. Nearly 150,000 
casualties in the ranks of our Army in 
Korea can be charged to it. And today 
Red China is giving aid and support to 
the fighting that is raging in Indochina. 
What a record on which to base a claim 
of right to admission to the United Na- 
tions, the fundamental purpose of which 
is to promote peace. 

Even the most casual reading of the 
purposes of the United Nations destroys 
any right of Red China to membership 
init. Observe the following taken from 
the charter of the United Nations: 

Article 1 spells out the purposes for which 
the United Nations has been organized— 

To maintain International peace and se- 
curity, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace; 

To develop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace; 

To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion; 
and 

To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of the nations in the attainment of these 
common ends. 

Article 2 imposes rules of conduct upon 
the members: 

The organization is based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all its members. 

All members, in order to insure to all of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present charter. 

All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and secu- 
rity, and justice, are not endangered. 

All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 

All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the present charter, and 
shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 


Mr. Speaker, measured against the re- 
quirements laid down in the charter, the 
Chinese Communists do not meet the 
standards prescribed for membership in 
the United Nations. They have showna 
consistent disregard for fundamental 
human rights, they have degraded the 
dignity of persons, and they have oblit- 
erated the rights of individuals, Free- 
dom has been stified; intolerance has 
been substituted for tolerance. 
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In the international field the Chinese 
Communists have not only refused to 
assist the United Nations in its action 
taken in accordance with the charter 
against aggression in Korea; they have 
participated in the aggression. This is 
not alone the judgment of the United 
States. It is the considered conclusion 
reached by an overwhelming majority of 
the General Assembly. A regime that 
has been held to have violated the char- 
ter cannot plead that it meets the stand- 
ards necessary to hold a seat in an or- 
ganization pledged to support that very 
charter. Indeed to seat the Chinese 
Communists would only qualify them 
for expulsion. Article 6 states that— 

A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles con- 
tained in the present charter may be ex- 
pelled from the organization. 


To accord representation to a regime 
that is unable or unwilling to discharge 
its international responsibilities would 
make a mockery of the very principles 
that led to the creation of the United 
Nations. It would violate both the letter 
and the spirit of the charter. 

The moral and legal issues involved 
in this question are not in conflict with 
the practical issues. The United States 
and the United Nations are engaged in 
hostilities against the Chinese Commu- 
nists. To give them a permanent seat 
on the Security Council equal in weight 
to that of the United States and the 
other permanent members, would en- 
hance their prestige, give courage to 
their sympathizers, and weaken those 
who are resisting Communist aggression 
from without and Communist subjuga- 
tion from within. It would imply an 
acceptance of their permanent conquest 
of China and give them an air of re- 
spectability. All of this is in contradic- 
tion to the judgement already expressed 
by the members. 

The consequences of seating the Chi- 
nese Communists would be disastrous. 
It would be a reward to the enemies of 
the United Nations and of the United 
States. The prestige of the organization 
would suffer irreparably no less than 
that of the members who are fighting to 
uphold its principles. 

The United States has vigorously op- 
posed efforts to seat the Chinese Com- 
munists in the United Nations at each 
of the approximately 150 times that this 
question has been ‘raised since 1950. 


The administration under President 
Eisenhower has been alert at all times to 
the danger inherent in admitting Com- 
munist China into the United Nations. 
On July 7, of the present year, President 
Eisenhower in answer to questions ad- 
dressed to him at his press conference 
replied in a manner to leave no doubt 
of his unqualified opposition. He said: 

T am completely and unalterably opposed 
under the present situation to the admission 
of Red China into the U. N. I personally 
think that 95 percent of the population of 
the United States would take the same stand. 
Now let's take a look at this thing for a 
minute, if you will bear with me. There is 
a moral question, first of all, that is involved. 
The United Nations was not established pri- 
marily as a supergovernment clothed with 
all of the authority of a supergovernment 
and of great power to do things. It was, 
among other things, an attempt to marshal 
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the moral strength of the world in order to 
preserve peace, to make certain that quarrels 
were composed through a decent respect for 
justice and fairness and right, and to see 
whether we couldn't avoid resort to force, 
Now, today we have Red China going to 
Geneva and Instead of taking a conciliatory 
attitude toward anything, it excorlated the 
United Nations. As a matter of fact, in Ge- 
neva it demanded repudiation of the United 
Nations position. On top of that, Red China 
is today at war with the United Nations. 
They were declared an aggressor by tha 
United Nations in the Assembly. That situ- 
ation has never been changed. They are oc- 
cupying North Korea; they have supported 
this great effort at further enslavement of 
the peoples in Indochina; they have held 
certain of our prisoners unjustiflably and 
they have been guilty of the employment cf 
the worst possible diplomatic deportment in 
the International affairs of the world. Now, 
how can the United States as a self-respect- 
ing nation, doing Its best and In conformity 
with the moral standards as we understand 
them, how can we possibly say this country 
should be admitted or this government 
should be admitted to the U. N.? That is 
the way the case stands now, and that is my 
position, 


We went into the United Nations under 
treaty forms. Now, I must say first, if the 
United States ever reaches the point that it 
wants to repudiate solemn treaty obligations 
it must do so after the most careful delibera- 
tion and study of all of the consequences, 
that could be involved. Secondly, I repeat, 
the establishment of the United Nations was 
an effort to rally the moral forces of the 
world, I don't see how in all conscience the 
United Nations—I don't see how any state, 
impartial state, can vote for their acceptance 
under present conditions—I don't under- 
stand it. 


This firm statement by the President 
as well as others by the Secretary of 
State and by Members of both Houses of 
Congress appear to have borne fruit. 
Within the past few days one of our ma- 
jor allies that seemed to be giving strong 
support to Communist Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations has ad- 
vocated a more cautious and realistic 
approach. 

To further substantiate the strong po- 
sition that has been taken by our Gov- 
ernment, I draw attention to the letter 
of Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, dated July 8, 1954, ad- 
dressed to Hon. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
in which he sets forth the policy of the 
United States Government. It reads as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 8, 1954. 
The Honorable ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 

Dran Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Pursuant to our 
telephone conversation of July 7, the Depart- 
ment of State submits the following com- 
ments on House Joint Resolution 286 which 
provides that if the Communist regime of 
China “should be admitted to the United 
Nations or any of the specialized agencies 
referred to in article 57 of the United Nations 
Charter, the United States Government 
should reexamine its policy regarding the 
United Nations or the specialized agency, as 
the case may be, and its membership 
therein.” 

This Government firmly opposes the seat- 
ing of representatives of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. The President re- 
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afirmed this policy as recently as July 7. 
United States representatives In meetings of 
the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies are actively carrying out this policy. 
They will continue to do so. In addition, 
the considered and firm policy of this Gov- 
ernment has been made clear to other 
friendly governments beyond the possibility 
Of any misunderstanding, and we will con- 
tinue to relterate our views whenever re- 
quired. We believe that this course of action 
Offers the best prospect for the continued 
achievement of our basic policy objective. 

If representatives of the Chinese Commu- 
Nists regime should be seated in the United 
Nations or any of the specialized agencies, 
it is axiomatic that we would reexamine our 
Policy g the organization concerned, 
in the light of the circumstances then exist- 
ing. However, we would not think that the 
Policy we have in mind would be promoted 

any congressional action which seemed 
to take it for granted that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime would.in fact be seated in 

the various organs of the United Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


I am in full accord with the attitude 
our Government has taken in its oppo- 
sition to Communist China. I shall vote 
in favor of the resolution—House Reso- 
lution 627—now under consideration by 
the House and which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives reiterates Its opposition to the seating 
of the Communist regime in China as the 
representative of China in the United Nations 
or any of its specialized agencies and sup- 
ports the President in his expressed deter- 
mination to use all means to prevent such 
representation. 


Health Insurance — Whose Interests 
Does It Serve? 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
Judgment, the reinsurance bill, H. R. 
8356, is a hoax which the administration, 
innocently or otherwise, is perpetrating 
upon the American people. With a good 
deal of fanfare in the press and on tele- 
vision we are being sold a bill of goods, 
which, when examined, turns out to have 
been blatantly misrepresented. 

The fact that the administration, in 
various pronouncements, has so accu- 
rately put its finger on some of the cry- 
ing needs of the people in the field of 
health makes this misrepresentation all 
the more reprehensible. 

It is true that our families are 
burdened and often financially ruined 
by the unpredictable and high cost of 
illness. It is true that only about 17 per- 
cent of private medical and hospital ex- 
penditures are presently covered by 
existing health insurance plans. Most 
insurance plans do not cover all the med- 
ical needs—and they are far from pay- 
ing all the bills of those items that are 
covered. There are too many exclusions 
in insurance policies—the benefits often 
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stop too soon. They are too expensive 
for middie- and lower-income groups. 
They have not been able to adequately 
provide for rural people, for retired per- 
sons, and for the unemployed. The 
long-term, chronic illness is barely 
touched upon under these plans. 

All these are urgent problems and the 
administration has the temerity to tell 
us that its reinsurance bill would go a 
long way toward helping solve them. I 
say this bill, with its $25 million appro- 
priation to set up a so-called reinsurance 
fund, could do nothing of significance to 
meet many of the problems. 

At the hearings on this bill practically 
all the experts who testified—from di- 
verse groups, many of whom have en- 
tirely different ideas about how to ap- 
proach the problem—have said that re- 
insurance cannot do the job. Reinsur- 
ance is not a magic potion as the admin- 
istration seems to think, or which it 
would have us believe. 

I would like to point out that at no 
time has there been a concrete and con- 
clusive demonstration of how reinsur- 
ance would actually perform its magic. 
I have even heard it suggested that we 
should vote for this bill because “it will 
not do any harm,” and it should at least 
“be given a try.“ 

I say that a bill with no more assur- 
ance than this of working is a down- 
right imposition upon the American pub- 
lic—an insult to the people who look to 
the Congress for sound and effective 
measures to meet current problems. 
Enactment of a bill of this sort would be 
bad and irresponsible legislation. 

The needs of the people for something 
to be done in reducing the tremendous 
burden of medical and hospital costs and 
in making available to everyone the best 
of medical care which modern science 
has made possible—are immense and 
urgent. We ought to show boldness and 
foresight in devising a program to meet 
the need. We must assess these prob- 
lems and be willing to provide the funds 
necessary to cope with them. 

This reinsurance bill deserves the 
treatment it has received in the House 
of Representatives. i 


Texas’ D. A. “Andy” Adam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include an article entitled 
“Fence Row Diplomat,” written by the 
former Don Hinga. 

The article has reference to Mr. D. A. 
“Andy” Adam, a close friend of mine and 
at employee of the A. and M. College of 

as: 


Fence Row DIPLOMAT 


(By Don Hinga) 
The first blow that ill fortune took at 
D. A. Andy“ Adam brought him arthritis 
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that curved his spine until hè bent almost 
double, The next swipe tore off his left arm 
in an automobile accident. Then he slipped 
on an icy Houston street and broke his neck. 

But that hasn't kept Andy, who is on 
the staff of the extension service of Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, from 
doing one of the best jobs in the Nation 
of selling the American way of life in foreign ‘ 
lands. 

Andy has the job of meeting foreign dele- 
gations who come to Texas A, and M. to study 
American agricultural and mechanical meth- 
ods and take them back home. It’s his job 
to greet them, shepherd them over broad 
‘Texas, and show them in the fle. after they 
have studied at A. and M., how these meth- 
ods are applied. 

And Andy goes beyond just showing. 

What Washington bureaucrat would think 
of seeing that every foreign visitor, from 
high official to student, is placed on the 
mailing list for a Sears & Roebuck cata- 
log? In far-off Iran and Pakistan, natives 
pore over the catalogs and wonder at the 
multitude of things, luxuries to them, that 
are available to the average American. 

And wbo would think of seeing that the 
wives tour sewing centers and go home with 
armfuls of dress patterns, a thing unheard 
of in the Middle East and other areas? 

Andy does. 

He goes farther than that. 

When a large delegation of Turkish officials 
Was coming to “Aggieland,” thoughtful Andy 
saw that a restaurant across from the campus 
stocked up on olive oil, lamb, and other 
things he knew the Turks would like. 

The Turks ate most of their meals at that 
restaurant. The cuisine was not all to their 
liking so they went into the kitchen and 
cooked their own food at times. Several had 
their pet dishes and soon the cafe blossomed 
out with such signs as “Abdullah’s Fine 
Turkish Coffee,” Mustapha's Turkish Salad.“ 
Andy arranged that and the Turks felt 
right at home. 

On one trip the wife of a Turkish official 
asked, “Can I see one of those rich houses 
like you see in the movies?” Andy got hold 
of the country home demonstration agent 
who had a friend with a fine home. The 
wife of the Turkish official was invited to 
drop by. Later she remarked to the home 
demonstration agent, “How can you, a work- 
ing woman, know anyone with a home like 
that?” 

Naturally Andy sells them first on Texas, 
He gives them a warm, Texas greeting, sees 
that in their rooms they'll find such books as 
Texas Welcomes You and Texas Is a Whale 
of a State, etc. The first thing a freshman 
learns at A. and M. is to greet all 
on the campus with a warm howdy. 
visitors eat it up. 

One high official told Andy that “Most 
my countrymen think that Americans are 
cold and selfish, that they are out for the 
dollar alone. They should be with me now.“ 

When they are touring Texas, Andy phones 
ahead to eating stops and sees that restau- 
rants have particular dishes they like. If 
the stop falls on some holy day, the menu 
is tailored to fit the demands of their religion. 

The traditional war cry of the Aggie cadet 
corps at athletic events is “Gig "Em Aggies.” 
The big game each year is with arch foe, 
Texas University, on Thanksgiving. 

A few years ago Thanksgiving caught Andy 
far away from Aggieland, taking a Turkish 
official and a student on tour. The car radio 
was on the blink and they could not pick up 
the game. At one stop, a garage man could 
tell them only that the Aggies were ahead by 
one point at the half. 

Late in the day, at another stop, they 
learned the Aggies had won and Andy and 
the student did a victory dance in the road, 
yelling Gig Em Aggies.” The dignified oMi- 
cial climbed out of the car, put his arm 
around the two, and said, “I am glad for you.” 
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Then he let out a piercing Turkish “Gig Em 


From over the world this fence row diplo- 
mat gets letters from foreigners grateful for 
his thoughtfulness while they were in Texas. 
And a lot of those letters wind up, “Gig Em 


Aggies.” 


Public Laws 404 to 423, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the reports to my 
constituents covering Public Laws 404 to 
423, inclusive, as follows: 

THIRTY-FIRST REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 

Dear Parenp: As the 83d Congress con- 
tinues the drive toward an expected adjourn- 
ment around month-end the number of 
House Members who have answered all roll- 
calls (including quorum calls) has been re- 
duced from 9 (of 435) at the close of the first 
session to 4 at the present time. Iam happy 
iust good fortune has permitted your Rep- 
resentative to remain on the list. I thought 
you would wish it that way. 

The number who have answered all calls 
in the 1953-54 sessions, I am told, is the low- 
est in the modern history of the Congress, 
due among other good and valid reasons to 
the President's congressional luncheons and 
the trips to Nevada to witness atomic ex- 
plosions. Important committee assignments 
at home and abroad necessarily caused others 
to miss some rollicalls. 

Begining where we left off, here are the 
new laws of the land: 

PUBLIC LAW 404 


S. 2761, irrigation costs: This is legislation 
to take care of hardship cases in connection 
with the Hermiston and West Extension irri- 
gation districts in Oregon. I found the facts 
interesting; I think you will. 

Operation of the Hermiston unit started 
in 1908. Total repayments on the $2,573,000 
cost have been little more than $300,000. 
‘The west extension unit was opened in 1917. 
Cost was $1,137,000; repayments have totaled 
$86,000. Reason: because of soil conditions, 
lands reverted to their original condition, 
covered with sagebrush and greasewood; 
farmers Just could not raise crops to meet 
required repayments. 

Public Law 404, similar to other laws in 
like situations, adjusts scale of repayments 
to gear with land productivity. The origi- 
nal act provided for an amortization period 
of 40 years, later extended to 50 years. Pub- 
lic Law 404 further extends the period to 
163 years. At the end of that period slightly 
less than half a million dollars additional 
repayments will have been made on both 
projects, leaving Uncle Sam to hold the bag 
for close to $3 million. Proving, I would 
say, that all the millions that go into irri- 
gation do not come out in fertile acres. 

The overall record of repayments on irri- 
gation projects in the 17 States where lo- 
cated is reported as good. Some have re- 
turned to the Federal Government 100 cents 
on the dollar, others have gone almost com- 
pletely sour. This of interest to you since 
you contribute to the Federal tax dollars 
that foot the bill when miscalculations and 
overzeal in the planning result in later busts, 

Also you will take local interest and pride 
that under the direction of Gordon Clapp, 
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M. A. (University of Chicago) in the case 
of TVA not only has the repayment sched- 
ule been met, but payments are far in ad- 
vance of a schedule requiring complete re- 
payment in 40 years. Furthermore, TVA is 
returning a 4- to 5-percent yield on the 
money invested by the Federal Government. 
That University of Chicago's M. A. in this in- 
stance means “money ahead” for Uncle Sam 
and you, his taxpaylng nieces and nephews, 
PUBLIC LAW 405 


S. 2773, mall distribution from motor 
vehicles: Envisioned in this law is a future 
with a post office on motor wheels driving 
up to your doorstep with your morning mail. 
At present there are 133 highway post offices 
distributing mall en route in rural short- 
haul areas. But existing law prohibited 
their operation where adequate railroad fa- 
cilities were available. Public Law 405 
leaves it to the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. Immediate expansion of the 
motor-vehicle service is in prospect, at first 
in substitution of branch-line railroads 
which elther have gone out of existence or 
have greatly reduced train service. If it 
works, the post office on wheels in big cities 
like Chicago is among the possibilities. 

The railway postal clerks and other postal 
workers are watching the development with 
some apprehension. I was present at a 
meeting of rallway postal clerks in Chicago 
when an accredited representative of the 
Postmaster General stated it was the 
thought of his department ultimately to use 
the rallroads only in long-haul operations, 
otherwise motors and aircraft. The railway 
postal clerks have rendered a long and hon- 
orable service to the Government. It is only 
fair that in any innovations in the name of 
progress, economy. and efficiency due re- 
spect be shown their right in-seniority. 

In voting for Public Law 405 it was on the 
assurance that its administration in the lim- 
ited area planned would not be permitted 
to trespass upon the rights of present postal 
workers, 

PUBLIC LAW 406 


S. 3090, Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande: 


Falcon Dam, 75 miles from Laredo, Tex., is 4 


joint multiple-purpose project of the United 
States and Mexico. It was completed in 
1953. This year when devastating floods de- 
stroyed 1,500 homes and did vast damage 
around Laredo the huge reservoir of the dam 
(storing flood waters for future dry seasons) 
completely protected the area south of La- 
redo on both sides of the border. 

The project includes one power plant. 
Two additional plants, one on the Ameri- 
can side, one on the Mexican, are near com- 
pletion. Cost: $47 million, divided equally 
between the two Governments. The power 
plants, interconnected, will generate 250 
kilowatt-hours annually, subject to equal 
division. 

Public Law 406 provides for the transmis- 
sion and disposition (under the Secretary 
of the Interior) of our share of this power. 
Rate schedules will cover cost of production 
and amortization of Uncie Sam's investment. 
Protection against a grab by a private com- 
pany is in this provision: “Preference in the 
sale of such power and energy shall be given 
to public bodies and cooperatives.” 

Here is a strengthening illustration of how 
two governments can work together in a 
joint adventure contributing to the economic 
development of both countries and in the 
end realising the full return of Invested 
capital. 

PUBLIC LAW 407 

8. 3524, temporary appointments in Navy: 
During the Korean emergency title II of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 relating to the 
advancement of junior naval officers was sus- 
pended. Now the Navy plans to go back to 
that act. Public Law 407 clears the way by 
classifying some 17,750 naval officers pro- 
moted since June 30, 1951, under another act 
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as having been promoted under title III. 
Passed by consent. 
PUBLIC LAW 408 


8. 3446, West Point: This authorizes the 
needed rehabilitation of two barracks at the 
West Point Academy. 

PUBLIC LAW 409 


H. R. 107. Fort Buford, N. Dak.: By rea- 
son of this legislation the North Dakota State 
Historical Society will take over part of the 
site of Fort Buford (trading post in 1774) to 
restore it to the likeness of old days when 
troops rode from its enclosure to do battle 
with hostile redskins. Its proposed restora- 
tion follows a popular nationwide trend re- 
sulting from auto touring and the love of 
Americans to visit spots of interest in our 
national history, 


THIRTY-SECOND Rerort ON LEGISLATION OF 
THE 83D CONGRESS 


Dear Fun: Continuing where we left 
off, here are the new laws of the land: 


PUBLIC LAW 410 


H. R, 2226, naval civillan employees: This 
repeals an old law (1902) under which ci- 
vilian employees of the Navy serving over- 
seas were paid salaries [rom date of vessel's 
departure from and arrival at United States 
ports. Hereafter they will be paid as all 
other Government overseas employees, from 
date of leaving their actual homes and ar- 
rival at work sites, and vice versa on return. 
Passed by consent. X 

PUBLIC LAW 411 


H. R. 8487, census of manufactures: This 
is a good illustration of how the first session 
of the 83d Congress (1953) made a false 
showing of economy. 

By law a census of manufactures, minerals, 
and other businesses is required every 5 years 
after 1949. That made one due in 1954. But 
the Congress, to make a paper showing of 
economy, falled to include it in the appro- 
priations for 1953, when the work had to be 
done, 

Public Law 411 authorizes the extension of 
the time for the census from 1954 to 1955, 
Result: the money saved one year will be 
spent the next. 

PUBLIC LAW 412 


II. R. 6328, Hawall: Hawaiian Organic Act 
prohibits any exchange of public lands ex- 
ceeding 40 acres in area or $5,000 in value, 
So when the Territory [to encourage citizen 
farmers and to consolidate its own holdings] 
wished to swap 288 acres of public lands near 
Waimea for Citizen Smart's 308 acres, Public 
Law 412 (authorizing the trade) was neces- 
sary, 

PUBLIC LAW 413 

H. R. 2849, Hawail: In 1936 the Federal 
Government gave to the Territorial govern- 
ment of Hawail some 9 acres at Kahulul ex- 
clusively for use as a public park. No resi- 
dences nearby, there is no demand for a 
park. But business of the port has boomed’ 
and there is presently a demand for addi- 
tional storage and shedded area for increased 
shipping. Public Law 413 makes the 9 acres 
available for that purpose by removing the 
park restriction, 

PUBLIC LAW 414 


H. R. 5913, second-class mail matter: This 
simplifies the handling pf postage on news- 
papers and periodicals by repealing an obso- 
lete law (39 U. S. C. 286) requiring the man- 
ual affixing of stamps, It will save work and 
expense for both the postal service and the 
publishers, 

PUBLIC LAW 415 


H. R. 6831, Hawaii: Territorial Legislature 
of Hawail petitioned the Congress for this 
legislation authorising the Hawalan Homes 
Commission to exchange lands under its con- 
trol for other public lands of equal value. 
the Commission makes homesteads available 
to native Hawallans up to 5,000 acres a year. 
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PUBLIC LAW 416 


H. R. 5833, Hawaii: Another law for the 
Hawatians. It authorizes the exchange of 
Public lands for private lands needed as the 
sites for new public schools, 

PUBLIC LAW 417 

H. R. 6888, Hawaii: Still another Hawaiian 
Measure. This provides for the lease to na- 
tive Hawatians of irrigated pastoral lands in 
lots of from 40 to 100 acres. 

PUBLIC LAW 418 

H. R. 6800. Hawaii again: When the Legis- 
lature of Hawaii extended an electric light 
&nd power franchise on the island of Kauai 
it had to come to the Congress (under the 
Organic act) for approval, Public Law 418 
O. K.s the act of the legislature. 

PUBLIC LAW 419 

H. R. 8092. Philippines: Under Public Law 
419 nationals of the Republic of the Philip- 
Pines coming to the United States as traders 
und investors will be issued nonimmigrant 
Visas on the basis ot f reciprocal agreement 
granting similar privileges to our nationals. 


PUBLIC LAW 420 

H. R. 6655, education of the deaf: 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf was in- 
corporated by Congress in 1857. It consists 
Of Gallaudet College, the only college in the 
World exclusively for deaf students, and 
Kendali School, an elementary and second- 
&ry school for the deaf. Although not a 
Federal instrumentality, it largely is sup- 
Ported by Federal appropriations and by 
law 1 Member of the Senate, 2 of the 
Eouse serve on its board of directors. 

Public Law 420 changes the name to Gal- 
laudet College (after Rev. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, 1787-1851, a clergyman who 
established the first school for the deaf in 
America). It also provides a new charter 
Under which the board of directors will 
baye full authority in curriculum and other 
Matters similar to that usually exercised 
by the boards of private and State uni- 
Versities. The objective is to make Gallaudet 
College adequate to give the advantages of 
higher education to applicants from all sec- 
tions of the country who have no other 
Place to receive college training. With new 
Tacilities and improved teaching personnel, 
as planned, the college is expected to have 
a standing sufficiently high to become 
&ccredited. 

This is the character of legislation I 
especially am happy in supporting with the 
Vote you have delegated me to cast for you. 

PUBLIC LAW 421 

H. R. 8044, Philippines—hospitalization of 
Veterans: Part of the expense of taking care 
Cf hospitalized veterans of the Philippine 
Army who served with the Armed Forces of 
the United States in World War II is borne 
by the United States. A hospital, now under 
construction, was made possible by a $22,- 
500,000 grant from our Government. Public 
Law 865 of the 80th Congress (1947-48) 
authorized an annual appropriation of $3,- 
285,000 to aid the Philippine Government in 
the care of the yeterans. Public Law 421 
Cf this Congress, passed by the House by 
Consent, extends this authorization another 
5 years. 

PUBLIC LAW 422 

S. 1794, care of demented Indians: 
authorizes the payment to the South Dakota 
State Hospital for the Insane of $8,124 for 

of demented Indian patients. Through 
inadvertence authority for hospitalization 

d not been cleared previously through the 

au of Indian Affairs, as required, hence 
the necessity for another law. Passed by 
Consent. 


This 


PUBLIC LAW 423 
S. 2654, stone quarry in District of Colum- 
bia: In 1£98 the District of Columbia pur- 
Chased 17 acres in nearby Maryland for a 
Stone quarry. It has been abandoned for 
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years. Public Law 423 gives the District rebuild it and its national life. Our genera- 
Commissioners the go-ahead in selling it at tion is learning the lessons which our fore- 
public auction to the highest bidder. It fathers learned in their day—patience and 
required a law of Congress. perseverance; how to run and not be 
Cordially and sincerely, wearied; how to renew its strength; how to 
Bannarr O'HARA, be deeply concerned and greatly rejoicing at 

Member of Congress. the same time. 

When a nation finally settles down from 
its high revolutionary moments of exaltation 
and idealism which attend a liberation move- 
ment, to the less heroic day-by-day business 
of living, there sets in a perceptible emo- 
tional letdown. No people can collectively 
live indefinitely on the high plateaus of 


American Policy In the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or = 15 rere off process inevitably fol- 

ows. ere no ground here for serious 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER concern unless it takes on the character of 
or onio stagnation and demoralization which are the 


by-products of spiritual exhaustion and dis- 
illusionment. Our people in Israel and in 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 HE ee yoba 25 ae wg to guard 

emselves agains e ers of such an 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I should emotional deflation, We 887 be determined 
like to have inserted in the Recorp the to keep our minds firmly centered on the 
following speech delivered by Rabbi largely uncompleted job of nation building 
Abba Hillel Silver, of the Temple, Cleve- eee ee z oe 3 a can 
land, Ohio, before the 57th annual con- 1 
vention of the Zionist Organization of turen but nevertheless one which can appeal 
America at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel ‘° at un noblest in our natures. 
on ‘Thursday, June 24, 1994, regarding c, are ena dn re mst whe, would 
the American policy in the Middle East; ige to see 1 bec 

There is a radical difference between the they have become tired from the heavy bur- 
set of problems which we faced before, and dents which they have carried in the proc- 
the set which we have faccd since, the es- ess of helping to build the State of Israel. 
tablishment of the State of Isracl. The The only burdens which they carried were 
problems before the State was founded were the rocks which they threw at the builders - 
the century-old problems of national home- like Shimel, the son of Gera, who threw rocks 
lessnees, of a people “robbed and despoiled,” at David and cursed him when he was in 
the problems of persecution, concentration deep trouble fighting for his kingdom, These 
camps, refugees—where to go, how to sur- Jews did everything in their power to pre- 
yive—all the desperate problems of an ab- vent the establishment of the State of Israel, 
normal national existence. They put every conceivable stumbling block 

The problems since 1948 have been the in the way. They joined forces with the 
more or less familiar problems which any enemies of Israel not of our faith. They 
pioneering state must face and wrestle with knocked on every door to inform against 
as part of the routine of its establishment their own people. Though they were them- 
on firm and secure foundations. These are selves religiously indifferent, they suddenly 
the problems of a normal national exist- discovered, as a shrewd part of their strategy, 
ence, They may be grave and serious prob- a vast devotion to abstract Judalem, and 
lems, but the effort at solving them carries under that cloak, as the American Council 
with it an eager challenge, a creative joy for Judaism, they proceeded to spread their 
and a deep spiritual confidence. insidious political propaganda. 

These problems bring with them new These unhappy Jews, like their Arab spirl- 
tasks. What these new tasks are is evident; tual kinsmen, some of whom are prepared to 
They are the manifold and exciting tasks Sacrifice 10 million Arab lives to wipe out 
which have to do with nation building; with the State of Israel, are unreconciled to the 
the construction of new homes and settle- existence of the state. Since they cannot by 
ments; with bringing springs of water todry Wishing have it disappear from the face of 
lands and gardens to the wilderness. They the earth, they are trying their best to have 
have to do with industry, trade, and com- it reduced in size, crippled, isolated, cut off 
merce; with mining and engincering: with from the sympathy and support of fellow- 
seafaring and aviation; and with all the Jews in the rest of the world. They would 
noble arts and enterprises of peace. They like to see Israel a puny, hemmed-in Levan- 
have to do with education, health, and rell- tine statelet at the mercy of its Arab neigh- 
gion, and with a people's chosen way of life. bors. No more immigration into Israel. No 

These new tasks are of necessity also con- more spiritual identification of American 
cerned with national defense—the world in Jewry with Israel. No intercession in its 
which we live being the kind of a world it behalf with governments. From here on only 
is and the neighbors of Israel persistently Arab spokesmen and oll lobbyists and friends 
refusing to make peace. Some of these tasks of the Middle East, and officers of the Ameri- 
possess greater urgency than others; some can Council for Judaism shall have access to 
are of longer duration than others; some the State Department. 
of them will continue indefinitely since they AN AMAZING GENIUS FOR GUESSING WRONG 
are coextensive with the life of a nation. asare 
None, however, is beyond the capacity of the Mite i quit W Seer aa rap e 

h people. 7 r 
State of Israel and of the Jewis enough, some officials in the Near Eastern 
THE CHALLENGE BEFORE US Division of our State Department have been 

The Jewish people will assuredly match echoing their views recently. They have 
its great hour. It possesses the ability and been preaching political sermons to the Jews 
the resourcefulness. In the long, hard of America which well could have been writ- 
school of experience through the centuries ten by ghost writers hired by Mr. Lessing 
our people have learned how to build upon Rosenwald. 
ruins and how to build in the face of ad- I do not believe that these officials repre- 
versity. This is the third commonwealth we sent the true sentiments of the leaders of 
are building, not the first. Others nations our Government, the President of the United 
succumbed when their governments were de- States, or the Secretary of State, who have 
stroyed and their people uprooted. Israel time and again given expression of their deep 
surmounted the loss of its independence; sur- and sympathetic interest in the security and 
mounted exile, dispersion, and savage perse- prosperity of Israel. I though of 
cution; and returned to its ravaged land to course I do not know, that the leaders of our 
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Government, being otherwise engrossed at 
the moment in the present extremely difficult 
international situation, with wars and revo- 
lutions erupting, and with critical interna- 
tional conferences monopolizing their atten- 
tion, have been compelled to leave the affairs 
of the Middle East largely, although not 
entirely and not finally, in the hands of some 
people in the Department of State who have 
in the past displayed such an amazing genius 
for guessing wrong and for bedeviling the 
political situation. It is the same people, 
who a few short years ago backed the British 
mandatory regime in Palestine to the bitter 
end, who tried to persuade our people that 
there was no room in Palestine for a single 
additional Jewish immigrant, and who have 
been building one strong-man myth after 
another to serve as the keystone in the arch 
of American foreign policy in the Middle 
East, only to see their tenuous diplomacy 
crumble into ruins. 
ARMS FOR IRAQ 

At the moment, we are persuaded to be- 
lieve that salvation in the Middle East will 
come from the feudal Government of Iraq, 
which is suddenly discovered to be a para- 
gon of democratic virtue and most friendly 
disposed to the United States. Iraq ts to be 
armed by our Government, not, to be sure, 
with sufficient military equipment to be a 
threat to Israel, but with just enough mili- 
tary equipment to resist possible Soviet ag- 
gression. Iraq will never use these American 
arms against Israel, we are assured, because 
it says so in the agreement—and agreements, 
as you well know—are never, never broken. 
It is not even clear whether there actually 
exists any such condition in the agreement, 
Traqi spokesmen have said that the grant of 
arms to their Government was unconditional. 

These officials, bent upon arming Iraq, are 
at the same time telling the Arab world that 
there is some justification for their fears 
that if the population of Israel were to ex- 
pand materially through further immigra- 
tion, it would be humanly impossible to 
maintain those people within the confines of 
the present state. In other words, they 
imply that Israel would be forced to under- 
take wars of aggression against the neighbor- 
ing Arab States. A statement to this effect 
was recently made by Mr. Arthur Z. Gardi- 
ner, chief political and economic adviser of 
the State Department's near eastern divi- 
sion, testifying before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, 

PRO-ARAB PROPAGANDA 

The press report which carried Mr. Gardi- 
ner's statement also reported that Repre- 
sentative Frances BOLTON, of Ohio, chairman 
of the Near Eastern Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who is well 
known from her earlier violent anti-Zionist 
activities, and who appears to be the ready 
mouthpiece in the House of Representatives 
for all pro-Arab propaganda delivered her- 
self of the following: Israel has been re- 
shipping strategic materials to the Soviet 
Union, thereby violating the Battle Act.” 
She queried innocently whether Israel is ac- 
tually such a bulwark against communism. 
She said, “Haifa was at one time the center 
of Russian propaganda.” She also accused 
the Israelis of letting their land lle fallow, 
refusing to do farmwork, and expressed her 
expert judgment that Arabs are superior agri- 
culturalists, 

All this, of course, is strongly reminiscent 
of anti-Zionist propaganda antedating the 
establishment of the State. Mrs. BOLTON 
seems to be ignorant of the fact that the 
agricultural area of Israel has expanded in 
the last 6 years from 400,000 acres to nearly 
& million, and that agricultural scientists 
who get their information about agriculture 
from studying the soll and not from clipping 
coupons, have extolled time and again Is- 
rael's farming and reclamation achievements 
as among the finest in the world. It is 
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strange that in making these charges against 
the Israelis, Congresswoman Botton had 
nothing to say about Arab boycotts and 
blockades which are seriously retarding the 
economic development of the entire Near 
East. While concerned with unfounded 
charges about Israel’s reshipping strategic 
materials to the Soviet Union, she seems to 
be not the least concerned about the Arab 
blockade of the Suez Canal, which has made 
it Impossible for Israel to obtain oil from 
nearby fields and has been compelled to 
purchase it from faraway Venezuela which 
involves excessive transportation costs, and 
that Israel today must buy considerable oll 
from the Soviet Union, to save on these 
transportation costs. 

What blindspots these people develop when 
they come to ride a hobby or a lobby. How 
easily things get out of focus. And what 
dangerously unreliable guides they become 
for American foreign policy. 

A VERY SERIOUS DETERIORATION 


President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
must know that Israel is no threat to the 
basic interests of American foreign policy in 
the Near East. They must know that Israel 
is a democracy, deeply rooted in the millenial 
democratic traditions of the Jewish people 
and Judaism, and that it will, to the last, 
defend its democratic way of life and insti- 
tutions. They must know that there is a 
large reservoir of good will and gratitude to 
the Government and people of the United 
States among the citizens of Israel for hav- 
ing helped so vitally in the establishment of 
their state and for the economic assistance 
which has been given to it to this day. They 
are too proud to put their friendship on the 
auction block or use it in any diplomatic 
game of blackmail. They must know that 
Israel wants pence with all her Arab neigh- 
bors, and has time and again asked for it, 
only to be rudely rebuffed. They must know 
that Israel is prepared to cooperate in the 
solution of all the outstanding issues be- 
tween it and its neighbors in a spirit of 
good will and is prepared to cooperate in any 
project such as the Jordan Valley Authority 
to benefit all the peoples involved, provided 
its own vital and legitimate interests are 
safeguarded. From all that has transpired 
in recent years they must know that the 
Arab League is an instrument for perpetu- 
ating turmoll, discord, and belligerancy in 
the Near East, and that there is no way of 
appeasing its intransigeance short of dis- 
membering the State of Israel or liquidating 
it altogether. They must realize now that 
the New Look and the new approach which 
the above-mentioned officials and their col- 
leagues advocated in respect to Arab-Israel 
relations have not only not improved matters 
but have contributed to a very serious dete- 
rioration. These officials are now attempt- 


Ing to cover up this progressive deterioration 


with speeches and propaganda designed to 
force concessions from Israel, with no assur- 
ance whatsoever of any countervailing action 
on the part of the Arab governments. 

Part of this unfriendly propaganda is to 
suggest to the American Government and 
people, that the United States has contrib- 
uted to the State of Israel grants-in-aid far 
in excess of what it has contributed to the 
Arabs. In order to make their case more 
impressive, they have had the amazing ef- 
frontery to include in American subsidies to 
Israel what the Jews of the United States 
have themselves out of their own personal 
contributions and through the purchase of 


“Israel bonds, given to Israel; also what the 


German Government has contributed by way 
of reparations for Nazi depredations. Noth- 
ing is said by them of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in oll royalties which the 
Arab States have been receiving annually 
from American oll companies—Iraq received 
in 1952, $110 million; Saudi Arabia, $170 
militon; Kuwait, $139 million—some of which 
Millions at least might well have been con- 
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tributed by these solicitous Arabs to the 
cause of the Arab refugees, in the same way 
that Jews have been contributing to Jewish 
refugees in Israel. 

NO ARMS FOR THOSE COMMITTED TO WAR 


The Arab States are committed to war 
against Israel. So long as they are so com- 
mitted, they should not receive arms from 
the United States. They have violently re- 
sisted every effort that has been made inside 
and outside the United Nations to persuade 
them to sit down with Israel representatives 
in order to iron out their difficulties and to 
achieve peace. Just a few weeks ago Jordan 
gave additional proof, if such were needed, 
of the unwillingness of any Arab State to 
reach a settlement with Isarel. Jordan had 
presented complaints against Israel to the 
Security Council. The Council, after much 
wrangling, decided to go into the entire 
matter in the hope of Improving procedures 
for carrying out the provisions of the armi- 
stice so as to avoid future unfortunate inci- 
dents on the borders. Jordan, which is not 
a member of the United Nations, was asked 
whether she would abide by the decisions of 
the Council which, by the terms of the Char- 
ter, all member states are obliged to respect. 
Rather than to commit herself to accept any 
pacific settlement which the Council might 
recommend, Jordan withdrew. Previously 
Jordan had refused a direct meeting with 
Israel to which she was obligated: by the 
terms of the armistice agreement which she 
signed. It is clear that arms sent to one or 
another of these war-minded and peace- 
resisting states cannot by any twist of dip- 
lomatic dialectics be interpreted as an en- 
couragement of peace. 


ISRAEL SEEKS TO LIVE IN PEACE 


The State of Israel has done nothing to 
endanger the position of any Arab state in 
the Near East. It is threatening no one. It 
covets no one’s territory, It has instituted 
no boycotts and no blockades against any 
Arab state, It seeks to live in peace with 
everyone. It is convinced that through 
friendly cooperation and the pooling of re- 
sources, the whole area of the Near East can 
be developed in such a way as to bring pros- 
perity and a higher standard of living, health, 
and education to all the peoples there. Israel 
has not flirted with Moscow to embarrass 
Washington. Israel will not sacrifice any of 
its already sharply apocopated territory of 
8,000 square miles in order to augment the 
2,700,000 square miles of its Arab neighbors. 
It will not agree to close its doors to any 
future immigration—to such who may wish 
to go there and may have to go there—in 
order to assure Arab governments that Israel 
will remain permanently weak and limited 
as to manpower while they get ready for 
their “second round.” What folly to expect 
the Government of Israel to issue a Jewish 
white paper against fellow Jews. Within its 
present borders, given proper industrial and 
agricultural development, Israel can well sup- 
port a population of four to five million, 

These facts must be taken into considera- 
tion by any government or any statesman 
who wishes to be helpful in the situation. 
All those who ignore these facts will prove 
to be well-intentioned or ill-intentioned mis- 
chief makers. 


OUR POLICIES ARE SUBJECT TO STUDY AND 
REVISION 


There Is a need for increased and effective 
organization to defend the political interests 
of Israel in the fleld of government and pub- 
lic relations, taking into account the ii- 
creasingly bold propaganda and activities 
both of the open and the covert enemies of 
Israel. These pressure groups would like the 
American people to belleve that not they, but 
only the Zionists constitute a political pres- 
sure group in Washington, What cynicism 
and what utter nonsense. Every group of 
American citizens which feels keenly on any 
vital issue will naturally make itself heard 
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and should make itself heard in government 
circles. This is the only way that a demo- 
cratic government can discover how its citi- 
zens feel about. any vital issue, what the 
climate of public opinion is, and be guided 
in its action. Our first duty, of course, is 
to America and the interests of our beloved 
country are paramount. That does not 
mean that every policy of our State Depart- 
ment at any given moment is flawless and 
beyond criticism. The policies of our Gov- 
ernment in other parts of the world, not 
merely in the Near East, have in some in- 
stances not been as successful as had been 
hoped. They are being constantly subjected 
to restudy and revision, and to the earnest 
criticism of patriotic American citizens. 


Cushing Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein the statement I made this 
Morning before the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in favor of H. R. 9646, 
to establish a Veterans’ Administration 
center at Framingham, Mass.: 


Convert Cusninc VA HOSPITAL INTO A 
VETERANS’ HOME 


(Statement of Hon, THomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, before the House Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, July 15, 1954) 
Last month we celebrated the 10th an- 

Riversary of the GI bill of rights. 

We are proud of this well-rounded pro- 
gram to rehabilitate the men and women 
who gave up the best years of their lives to 
Protect us. 

It is our obligation not only to provide 
@ligible veterans with disability compensa- 
tion, educational benefits, and hospital 
Care—to mention but a few of a veterans’ 
Tights—but to carry out the continuing re- 
sponsibility of caring for the aged, the 
homeless, and those who will never be well 
again. 

Congresswoman Rocrrs, of Massachusetts, 
has prepared H. R. 9646, to establish a Vet- 
erans’ Administration center at Framing- 
ham, Mass., to provide domiciliary care for 
needy veterans, and those suffering from 
chronic disabilities. 

It is similar to H. R. 509, the bill I in- 
troduced for the same purpose on January 
3, 1953. Other Massachusetts Congressmen, 
acting separately, have submitted companion 
bilis, which indicate the growing public de- 
Mand for a domiciliary home in the North- 
eastern States, 

This is not a plan to clear a forest and 
build a resort hotel. 

It is not a maximum cost. project. 

We look upon it as Operation Salvage. 

To save the old and chronically Ui vet- 
erans from abandonment by efficient conver- 
Sion of an existing facility from one use to 
another. 

The Cushing VA Hospital at Framingham, 

+ has more than paid for itself by the 
army of veterans it has saved from ui health 
by the excellent medical services it has sup- 

Plied over the years. 

Now that its duties have been taken over by 
More modern facilities, is not reason why we 
should junk this hospital, and dispose of it in 
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Cushing ls a familiar hayen for tens of 
thousands of veterans who were rehabilitated 
by its competent care, It is a symbol of the 
Government's consideration for those whose 
health was impaired by their service in the 
Nation's defense. 

We have seen other installations closed up 
or sold at a tenth of their real value, and 
we have been disturbed by such waste, 

Cushing offers us the opportunity to set 
a new standard for the effielent use of Gov- 
ernment bulldings. As one use declines, we 
can convert it to serve a growing need. 
Duplication is avoided. Costs are cut. A 
new life for Cushing, as it is adapted to meet 
the changing needs of an aging veteran popu- 
lation, would be a service to them, and at a 
minimum charge to the taxpayers. 

Cushing js near Boston, where the regional 
office of the Veterans’ Administration is lo- 
cated. 

It is the meeting place of the New Eng- 
land States, and a logical site for convenient 
service to dispossessed and chronically ill 
veterans. 

In a quiet and peaceful environment, yet 
near to the world’s finest medical facilities 
and skilled specialists at Boston. 

This is an ideal spot for a veterans’ home. 

Ten years ago they were spending their 
splendid manhood for us in Normandy, and 
in the steaming Islands of the Pacific. 

Now some of them are disabled—beyond 
recovery. 

If we are to complete our promise to them, 
we must begin to proyide sanctuary for those 
who can never pick up the threads of their 
broken lives. 

Cushing is available, and it can be con- 
verted into a rest home for old soldiers at a 
fraction of the cost that would be required 
to build a new facility for this purpose. 

Cushing is an opportunity for us to ful- 
fill the obligation inherent in the GI bill of 
rights. 

Their job is done. Ours Js continuing. 


You Knew What To Say 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
within the last few days there has been 
brought to my attention an editorial 
from the Wednesday, June 30, 1954, issue 
of the Minnesota Legionnaire, which in 
my judgment is an outstanding declara- 
tion of our Independence Day spirit. 
The editorial was brought to my atten- 
tion by my good friend and former asso- 
ciate, Mr. Orville L. Freeman, the dis- 
tinguished Minneapolis attorney. I join 
Mr. Freeman in paying tribute to the 
message of freedom and liberty repre- 
sented by the American Legion of Min- 
nesota as it is expressed in the Legion- 
naire editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, as well as the letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Freeman, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

You Knew Waar To Say 

Korea, July 4, 1953. 

It was 2 a. m. You were sleepy. The little 
shack that was office, pressroom, and every- 
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thing else for the regimental paper was 
hotter than the hinges of hell. > 

At sunrise your outfit wouid be moving up 
to the front. That meant working all night 
to get the paper out. Sometimes you hated 
newspaper while guys up ahead were facing 
enemy fire. 

Yet, everybody agreed the paper was im- 
portant. A big morale booster. Something 
like special rations or extra mail from home, 
Even guys about to go into combat looked 
forward to seeing it. It gave them something 
else to think about, a chance to relax and 
forget for a while what was facing them. 

You mopped your brow and looked at the 
copy. Astory about a new guided missile. A 
peptalk from the “old man.” An item on 
Marilyn Monroe, cribbed from a movie maga- 
zine. A report on the truce negotiations. 
Bits of news from home. And a cartoon by 
the regiment's Michaelangelo, to please the 
art lovers. 

The words blurred. It was hard to hold 
your head up. There was a July Fourth edi- 
torial to bat out. But—what to write? What 
could you tell the guys who were thousands 
of miles from home, fighting to protect a 
little country from Red aggression? 

Maybe if you closed your eyes you could 
think better. Now, let’s see, “self-evident 
that all men are created equal * * + 


that they are endowed by their Creator with ; 


certain unalienable rights * * * that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. “ 

And then you saw him. He was standing 
near the bulletin board. Tall. Red hair. 
Wearing a ruffied shirt and knee breeches. 
And that face—you'd seen it so many times 
on postage stamps and in history books. 
Tom Jefferson, 

He came over and sat down, tapping idly 
against the table's edge with a long quill. 
“An Independence Day editorial, eh?" he said. 
“Well, soldier, I have an idea or two. 

“Put this in: What’s happening here is 
part of the struggle that started back at 
Bunker Hill. There, Americans fought for a 
country where all the people, instead of some 
privileged class, would rule. Here, the South 
Koreans are fighting for the same thing—the 
right to rule themselves. By fighting the 
Communists here, you're not merely defend- 
ing the independence of this little country— 
you're fighting for it everywhere. 

“Soon an armistice will be signed. The 
shooting part of this war will be over, But 
the fight for liberty will goon. Why? * * * 
Because it's a never-ending Job. 

“And, soldier, make this very plain: Not 
all the foes of freedom are in foreign lands. 
Some are right at home—people who'd fight 
communism by adopting some of its worst 
features. They'd force our schools to teach 
only what meets with their approval * * * 
they'd curb our free speech and radio * * * 
they'd make Americans afraid to speak their 
minds. And they'd invade our traditional 
rights in the name of national security. 
These people should recall Ben Franklin's 
wise words: “They that can give up essential 
liberty to attain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety. 

“And there are bigots—people who dis- 
criminate against a man because of his color, 
or creed; who try to set up one group of 
Americans against another, weakening our 
national unity at a time when we need it 
most. 

“Soldier, Independence Day means many 
things. It means independence from hate, 
fear, distrust, mutual suspicion—the thhigs 
that can wreck America. It means independ- 
ence to speak, write, and think what you 
believe, no matter how unpopular your view- 
point—for in such freedom lies democracy’s 
greatest strength. ° * © 

“Tell your buddies this: Victories on bat - 
tlefields are wasted unless Americans keep 
on defending their liberty at home. 
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“Don’t get me wrong. I believe we must 
keep our powder dry and be prepared to de- 
fend our liberties against Communists, Fas- 
cists, Imperialists or other aggressors and 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.“ 


Larson, LOEVINGER, LINDQUIST, 
FREEMAN & FRASER, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 9, 1954. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I'm forwarding 
to you a copy of an editorial which appeared 
in the Minnesota Legionnaire of Wednesday, 
June 30, 1954. 

This editorial expresses very effectively the 
basic conception of the American way of 
life. It made me proud to be a Legionnalre. 

I'm sending it to you in the hope that it 
may be brought to the attention of more 
people for the benefit of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Attorney at Law. 


Meeting of Seventh National Student 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to hear from Mr. James M. Ed- 
wards, president of the United States 
Student Association, with regard to the 
forthcoming seventh annual student 
congress, to be held on the campus of 
Iowa State College, at Ames, Iowa, from 
August 22-31, 1954. 

The congress will bring together some 
800 elected student leaders from every 
corner of America, as well as some 30 
representatives of national student or- 
ganizations of the free world. The 
theme of the 9-day session will be the 
Responsibilities of Freedom. 

I welcome this conference as another 
splendid bulwark of sound thinking on 
the part of the student body of the 
United States and of students of the 
free world—the young men and young 
women who tomorrow, figuratively 
speaking, will take over the world. 

For too long, international commu- 
nism had almost preempted the fleld of 
mass organizing of young university 
people. That is why I am so delighted 
that youngsters dedicated to the free 
way of life have banded together. It is 
really remarkable, Mr. President. They 
are discussing in the free way the ideas 
that are challenging them. 

I send to the desk the text of an article 
carried in the March 17, 1954, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and ask 
unanimous consent that its text be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, to 
be preceded by a list of the officers and 
members of the advisory council of the 
USNSA. The tile of the article is “Anti- 
Communist Bulwark: NSA Recruits 
World's Students To Spread Democ- 
Tracy.” I think all of us can well take 
time to think about the significance of 
that gathering, 
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There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Untrep STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

President, James M. Edwards, University 
of Illinois. 

Executive secretary, Janet C. Cooper, Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 

Vice president, national affairs, Eugene H. 
Keating, College of St. Thomas. 

Vice president, international affairs, Leon- 
ard N. Bebchick, Cornell University. 

Vice president, student affairs, Lois Mac- 
Pherson, Upsala College, 495 Watchung Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Vice president, educational affairs, Cyn- 
thia Courntney, Dunbarton College, 4433 
14th Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

Vice president, student government, Amy 
Botsaris, Pennsylvania College for Women, 24 
Risley Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Director, Educational Travel, Ine., C. Edwin 
Lacks, 

Advisory council: Lucile Allen, dean, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women; Wallace M. Al- 
ston, president, Agnes Scott College; Ralph 
J. Bunche, Director, Department of Trustee- 
ship, United Nations; Erwin D. Canham, edi- 
tor, Christian Science Monitor; Christine Y. 
Conaway, dean of women, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Althea Kratz Hottel, Director, Com- 
mission on Education of Women, American 
Council on Education; Clifford Houston, 
dean of students, University of Colorado; 
A. Blair Knapp, president, Denison Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; George N. 
Shuster, president, Hunter College; Harold 
E. Stassen, Director, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration; Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S. J., 
president, University of Detroit; Robert M. 
Strozier, dean of students, University of 
Chicago; Hurford E. Stone, dean of students, 
University of California; E. G. Willlamson. 
dean of students, University of Minnesota. 

Educational Travel, Inc., 48 West 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y. International Office, 
52 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 17, 1954] 


ANTI-COMMUNIST BuLwarK: NSA Recruits 
Worto’s STUDENTS To SPREAD Democracy 
(By Mary Handy) 

Camprmncr, Mass.—The Communists and 
the free world are playing a desperately earn- 
est game of chess for the allegiance of uni- 
versity students all over the world, 

Although the Communists have won little 
or nothing in the schools of the United 
States, they have been markedly successful 
in southeast Asia, South America, and 
among students in many underdeveloped 
parts of the world. 

The Communist controlled International 
Union of Students, with annual conferenccs, 
attractive magazines, and European radio 
broadcasts in seven languages is drawing 
students to its “peace offensive.” 

Meanwhile, a grouping of free-world stu- 
dents, representing national student unions 
in 44 countries is working—on a much 
smaller budget—to spread democracy, Its 
primary alm is to help students all over the 
world to work together without political 
bias. ; 

DEMOCRACY ON STUDENT LEVEL 

This is the picture described by Leonard 
Bebchick, vice president of the National Stu- 
dent Association in the United States, and 
director of the association's international 
headquarters in Cambridge. 

‘This is what Mr. Bebchick, who is taking a 
year off from Cornell where he was a junior 
last year, is concerned with every day. Ona 
student level he works to spread democracy 
among all the foreign student groups the NSA 
is- associated with. 

Mr. Bebchick and his associates spend their 
days poking into student activities in all 
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parts of the globe. And they're convinced 
that its on the student level that one of the 
most vital battles between communism and 
democracy is going on today. 

“Student lite in the United States ts not 
typical,” they point out, “Twenty percent of 
this Nation's young people go to college. 
They are largely engaged in getting an edu- 
cation and only mildly active in political 
movements.” 

But in many Asian and South American 
countries only a minute fraction of the 
young people attain university education, 
Those who do are almost certain to develop 
into important leaders in their countries. 
Many are political forces while at school. 
Today's student leaders may be tomorrow's 
cabinet ministers. 

The NSA has recently sent several gradu- 
ate student teams to South America and 
Asia to survey student movements there. 

While at Harvard, James Grant, now an 
assistant to Harold E. Stassen, Foreign Op- 
erations Director, was sent to southeast Asia 
for the NSA. He came back with this report: 

The total population in six countries there 
he likened to that of the United States—but 
the university population he found compa- 
rable in size to the student body at one Amer- 
ican university—the University of California, 

Student affairs in Burma are of vital im- 
portance to the nation, Me said. While he 
was in Burma the inauguration of a student 
body president was attended by several cab- 
inet representatives, a group of members of 
parliament, and two envoys from foreign 
embaasies, 

The need for trained personnel is so acute 
In Indochina that he found that every young 
lawyer who had graduated from law school 
the spring before already had become a 
judge. 

Communists haye rightly been considering 
student movements of equal or greater im- 
portance than labor movements in south- 
east Asia, this graduate student reported. 
They have been deluging them with propa- 
ganda. 

To back up these convictions the NSA 
headquarters on the second floor ot an old 
building near Harvard Square here has 
thousands of letters from student groups all 
over the world. 

They are filed in cases from floor to ceiling. 
Writing and answering them keeps Mr. 
Bebchick, Leonard Radlo (a Dartmouth 
graduate), two secretaries, and seven part- 
time graduate and undergraduate students 
busy. 

There are also shelves of reports like James 
Grant’s, made by graduate students in for- 
eign countries. By thumbing through these 
letters and reports one can visualize the 
situation of student groups in Venezuela or 
Sweden or Indonesia. One can find what 
scholarships are avallable, what kinds of 
student government are prevalent, the pos- 
sibilities for student travel and hosteling— 
and the strength of the Communist student 
movements. 

Mr. Bebchick explains that world aline- 
ment of national student movements start- 
ed in 1946. As a byproduct of youth's ideal- 
ism for peace following World War II, the 
International Union of Students (TUS) was 
formed. 

To its headquarters in Prague came stu- 
dent groups from many countries, including 
the United States. They talked about ath- 
letics, hosteling, student travel—everything 
that concerns students. 

But by 1949 it became apparent that the 
International Union of Students was Com- 
munist controlled. 

So 16 national student groups broke away 
and held their own meeting in Stockholm. 
The Natlonal Unions of Students, they 
called themselves. They set up a coordinat- 
ing secretariat in Leiden, Holland. They de- 
nounced the IUS as “partisan political.” 
They attempted to steer clear of politics 
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themselves and work toward bettering the 
lot of students in many countries. 
Gradually this free-world convocation of 
Students has grown. In January 1954, sev- 
eral hundred student leaders representing 
Nn tional unions of students In 44 countries 
attended its conference in Istanbul. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT SEEN 


“It was a wonderful meeting even though 
it was so cold we had to wear our overcoats 
all the time,” explains Mr. Bebchick. “The 
magnificent palace in which we met was 
unheated. 

“It's a tremendous accomplishment that 
students from such a wide number of diverse 
Cultures can meet for the purposes of com- 
mon cooperation. It's a real step toward 
World cooperation. We considered plans for 
scholarships, student travel, study abroad, 
student influence on university administra- 
tors—eyen an international student identity 
card.” 

And, most important, student groups from 
the democratic countries were working to 
show the value of democratic methods. 

Students from all over the non-Communist 
World attended the Istanbul conference ex- 
cept those from Japan, Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Panama. The national student unions in 
these countries belong to the IUS, 

Student unions in Indonesia and Finland 
sent representatives to both groups. 

For the first time this January an IUS 
Communist student leader attended the free- 
World meeting. “But,” says Mr. Bebchick, 
“everyone was so interested in what they 
Were doing they paid little attention to him.” 

The rest of the time, between conferences, 
Student leaders in Leiden at the coordinat- 
ing secretariat are working to develop free- 
World student cooperation. 

SCHOLARSHIPS ARRANGED 

Mr. Bebchick and his coworkers at the 
NSA international headquarters in Cam- 
bridge are arranging for scholarships in the 
United States, inviting student leaders to 
the United States, and working to improve 
Conditions in many countries. 

With students in other democratic coun- 
tries, they are opposing a government move 
in South Africa that would impose segrega- 
Yon in universities in Cape Town and 
Johannesburg. ` 

The NSA international work is largely 
financed by gifts from foundations. But its 
Mission is too little known among Americans, 
Mr. Bebchick insists. 

“The Communist-youth groups have got- 
ten the most publicity—even in the United 
States,” he remarks ruefully. 

He will show you attractive magazines with 
Colored photos the Communists put out call- 
ing for peace and filled with articles about 
everything from Ralph Waldo Emerson to a 
Story by a young British youth about My 
Soviet Visit. 

The only publication the free-world stu- 
dent group has put out, so far, is a rather 
amateurish information bulletin. 

“It's vitally important what we are doing,” 
Says Mr. Bebchick. “We need to let people 
know about it. We need more support. To- 
day's student leaders can be tomorrow's world 
leaders." 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, can any- 


body tell us what “peaceful coexistence” 
Means to Moscow? 
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Treasure Worth a King’s Ransom: Rec- 
ords 300 Years Old on the Lives of the 
Colonists of Old Bergen Church of Jer- 


sey City, N. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OY NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a sign 
on the Jersey side of the Holland Tun- 
nel tells a tourist that Alexander Ham- 
ilton founded Jersey City, N. J. 

History tells us that in 1609 when the 
Half Moon cast anchor off the Jersey 
shore and the Dutch hit the beach, they 
planted their flag on the summit of Old 
Bergen, top most point of the terrain 
overlooking the Hudson, now a part of 
Jersey City, in which is situated the Old 
Bergen Church, founded 294 years ago, 
in 1660. 

This year, the Old Bergen Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Jersey City celebrates 
its 294th birthday. In a vault of the 
church are records on the lives of colo- 
nists who walked the grounds of Old 
Bergen almost 300 years ago, 

The sign on the Jersey side of the Hol- 
Jand Tunnel recalls our Revolutionary 
past. Hamilton, Washington, Grove, 
Mercer, Monmouth, Montgomery, all 
have streets named after them. Morris, 
Sussex, Essex, Henderson, familiar 
names of Revolutionary America, some 
of whose battles were waged in down- 
town Jersey City. 

But the purpose of this commemora- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, is to turn the pages 
back 100 years beyond the Revolution, 
to honor the church of those earlier men 
whose faith, as is ours, was, In God We 
Trust.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert an article on the 
Old Bergen Church as it recently ap- 
peared in the June 5, 1954, issue of the 
Jersey Journal, of Jersey City, and Hud- 
son County: 

PRICELESS TREASURE OF wo INTRINSIC 
WortH—O.p BERGEN Cuurcu Sarg Horps 
Recorps or 300 Years 
A huge black safe with foot-thick walls 

in the basement of a Jersey City church 

holds a treasure worth a king's ransom. 

But its only value is about $5 cash, or a 
little more. Paper sells at 25 cents per 100 
pounds, 

The treasure consists of a record of the 
lives of the colonists of Old Bergen. It 18 
the nearly 300-year-old history of Old Bergen 
Church. 


DATES BACK TO 1666 

The names of the streets of Jersey City are 
recorded in the baptismal registers, dating 
from January 1, 1666: 

Booracm, De Kalb, Newkirk, Prior, Quincy, 
Rademann, Randolph, Richard, Sayles, Sip, 
Stuyvesant, Suydam, Tuers, Van Buren, Van 
Cleef, Van Horne, Van Houten, Van Keuren, 
Van Nostrand, Van Reypen, Van Vorst, Van 
Wagenen, Van Wart, Van Winkle, Vreeland, 
Vroom. 

The names of Jersey City's history slide 
down yellowed pages; their births, baptisms, 
marriages, deaths, and burials. 

FIRST IN HOLLAND DUTCH 


They start in Holland Dutch and pain- 
fully record each step until, on a long page 
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in 1809 without a pause for reflection or a 
hesitation in the fine Spencerian script, they 
switch their tongues: 

1809—Joseph Van Winkel is overleeden 
den 4ten Augustus, den sten ditto begraven. 

1809, James Crane, son of Morris Crane, 
died the 17th of August and was buried the 
same day. 

And so it goes on: 

“Mink,” servant of Garrett H. Newkirk and 
Sare, servant maid of Daniel Van Winkle, 
adults, baptized and taken into membership 
July 7. 1816. 

They married, the children are born, year 
after year, and are baptized, and themselves 
are married, and have children, who are 
baptized, 

1771 CHARTER 


The old church charter of 1771, granted 
by King George III, lies yellowing in the 
safe. The original conveyance, from William 
Jackson and Abraham Prior, the last two 
survivors of the minister, elders, and deacons 
to whom the land was granted, was signed 
over to the church February 25, 1779. 

And so Old Bergen Church took heir to 
most of the land surrounding Bergen Square. 
The records record the land deeds, the rolling 
farms on Bergen Avenue, the woods of Com- 
munipaw and the forests of West Side. The 
books record the sales, the transfers and the 
construction. 

How in the 1660's the settlers built a pall- 
sade at Bergen Square to protect them from 
Indians, just in the shape of the squared 
off street as it appears today. 


REBUILT IN 1841 


And how, when the church was rebuilt in 
1841, the new construction cost $15,467.04, 
and the furniture was bought by the ladies 
of the congregation for $400. e 

The old safe also holds the mementos of 

the past. 
A booklet, gift of the Reverend Benjamin 
C. Taylor to Mrs. Sophie Honeck on the occa- 
sion of her marriage July 10, 1855, is entitled 
“The Christian Minister's Affectionate Advice 
to a Married Couple.“ 


CONTINENTAL MONEY 


Continental paper money from the “United 
Colonies” and from the colonies of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut is 
stored in the vault's drawers. 

And the only article of intrinsic value, 
among the hundreds of books and documents 
now yellowing and fading with age as the 
church celebrates its 294th birthday, is an 
old silver baptismal plate. It is worth? 

“Perhaps 2 or 3 dollars,” the curator said. 


A Salute to Columbus, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
initiative and industry of one of our fine 
Indiana cities, Columbus, has been rec- 
ognized editorially in some of the Na- 
tion's leading publications. The latest 
of these articles is in the July issue of 
Fortune magazine. This article is the 
basis for an excellent editorial in the 
June 28 issue of the Indianapolis News. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
News editorial printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A SALUTE ro COLUMBUS, IND. 

Columbus, that amazingly energetic Indi- 
ana city, receives deserved national recogni- 
tion in the July issue of Fortune magazine. 

This publication, devoted to comprehen- 
sive, painstaking articles about business and 
industry, takes cognizance of the way Co- 
lumbus industrialists and other citizens 
have joined hands to lessen that city's acute 
growing pains. 

Most urgent was the problem of building 
enough schools to house the children of a 
population that had doubled within 10 years. 
School funds were wholly inadequate. The 
way Columbus met that challenge through 
industrial and individual contributions is 
by now a familiar story to many Hoosiers. 

The same enterprise and cooperation was 
displayed in the fields of housing, traffic, and 
municipal improvements. Nor did the city 
forget the recreational needs of its youth, 
It established a program of youth activities 
that is financed by a $50,000 contributed an- 
nual budget. Fortune reports that juvenile 
delinquency now is almost nonexistent in 
Columbus. 

The record of accomplishments is one of 
which Columbus may well be proud, It has 
provided a noteworthy example for other 
American cities. And its story is one of 
the finest answers that can be found to the 
Communist propaganda line that industry 
and free enterprise are oppressors of the 


people, 


Senator Humphrey’s Greetings to the 
People of Ulm, Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my privilege to participate 
in a radio program sponsored by the 
Voice of America and broadcast through- 
out Western Germany. The Voice of 
America broadcast highlighted and 
brought attention to a most worthy pro- 
gram of exchange of people between the 
city of Ulm, Germany, and the city of 
New Ulm, Minn. The efforts of local 
communities and individual citizens to 
build bridges of friendship and mutual 
understanding greatly strengthens the 
free communities of nations and people. 
Many American communities have dem- 
onstrated similar friendship to their 
neighbors in European cities, towns, and 
villages. Such exchange programs, 
whether sponsored by government or the 
voluntary and spontaneous undertaking 
of local communities or private groups, 
build greater understanding of our re- 
spective countries. These heartwarm- 
ing expressions of friendship strengthen 
our foreign policy. 

I congratulate the people of New Ulm, 
Minn., and their neighbors in Ulm, Ger- 
many. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
message of greetings to the people of 
Ulm, Germany, as broadcast over the 
Voice of America program, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It was, 
indeed, a great honor and privilege to 
be the spokesman on this broadcast for 
the people of Minnesota, and in par- 
ticular, the citizens of New Ulm. 
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There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator HUMPHREY EXTENDS GREETINGS FROM 
New ULM, MINN., TO ULM, GERMANY 

My greetings to the people of Ulm, Ger- 
many. It's a privilege for me to talk to you 
in behalf of the people of Minnesota, whom 
I represent as their United States Senator. 
We in Minnesota are proud of the fact that 
this summer we will be host to a number 
of your citizens and that you will be host 
to a number of our citizens. We're proud 
of our own city of New Ulm, Minn., and the 
German heritage which it represents, 

In Germany the place where the Danube 
and the Blau Rivers flow together to become 
navigable is called Ulm. In America, in my 
State of Minnesota, on slowly rising ter- 
races at the juncture of the Minnesota and 
Cottonwood Rivers stands the city of New 
Ulm. But this is not merely coincidence, 

It all started a hundred years ago when 
& young German named Beinhorn, from 
Braunschweig, with six other Germans, 
whom he had met in a Chicago evening 
school, founded the Chicago Land Society 
for the purpose of finding a tract of land 
where they could build themselves a home; 
maintain their old customs and traditions; 
and work out their problems in their own 
way. In 2 months, 60 men had joined Bein- 
horn’s society and by the summer of 1854 
the association had grown to about 800 mem- 
bers—almost all workingmen. After reject- 
ing several sites the group finally settled 
on what seemed to be an ideal one and in 
the early part of 1855, one of the settlers, 
Jacob Haeberle, named the settlement New 
Ulm, in memory of his German home. 

New Ulm, Minn., and Ulm, Germany, had 
other close parallels in their development, 
As Ulm was burned down by Henry the Lion, 
so too was New Ulm burned almost to the 
ground in the two most important battles 
of our Sloux Indian War of 1862. But as 
Ulm soon recovered from its disaster to 
become an important city, New Ulm was also 
reorganized when the settlers returned to 
reestablish their frontier homes. 

The history of German culture recalls the 
fact that Ulm was the spot where the 
Meistersingers lingered longest preserving 
without text and without notes the tradi- 
tional lore of their craft. So, too, like its 
German namesake, New Ulm has been influ- 
ential in perpetuating the German cultural 
influence in Minnesota by the establish- 
ment of a flourishing German theater. The 
New Ulm German theater certainly was re- 
sponsible in part for the fact that such pure 
German was spoken there by later genera- 
tions. 

The migration of German settlers west- 
ward had an important influence not only 
on the town of New Ulm, but also on the 
entire State of Minnesota. Of the early 
groups migrating to Minnesota from abroad, 
it was the Germans who came in the largest 
numbers, They were a hardy and courage- 
ous people who brought their families with 
them. They sought good farm land with an 
adequate supply of wood and access to a 
navigable stream. They have become superb 
farmers and efficient business people in my 
State. The extent of this migration is re- 
flected even today in Minnesota where ac- 
cording to the 1950 census of population, 
almost 25 percent of the people in our State 
were either born in Germany or are of Ger- 
man descent, The influence of their cul- 
ture and way of life have become infused 
into the life of my State of Minnesota, and, 
indeed, into the life of the entire Nation. 

Like the pilgrims and other early settlers, 
the German immigrants were seekers after 
enlightened democracy, equal opportunity, 
and justice, regardless of race or creed. In 
a word, they sought liberty. The apprecia- 
tlon of these German settlers has been ex- 
pressed in the contributions they have made 
to thelr new adopted land. They have 
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helped to develop America's culture and de- 
fend its freedom. They have tilled our soil, 
turned the wheels of our industry, and ad- 
vanced our science. Great names in Gov- 
ernment like Carl Schurz, father of our civil- 
service program, and the late Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner—names like Damrosch and 
Stock in music or Mergenthaler in the print- 
ing industry. The kindergarten, and in 
many respects, the university, which are such 
vital parts of our system of education, were 
borrowed by Americans of German origin 
from their native land. The inventive 
genius of American-German immigrants has 
paid America large dividends. Distinguished 
among the great industrialists are many 
Americans of German lineage. They ad- 
vanced because of their ability as bridge 
builders, chemists, engineers, merchants, de- 
velopers of scientific apparatus, lithogra- 
phers, printers, and brewers. These are just 
a small indication of the role German-Amer- 
icans have played in the development of our 
Nation. 

New Ulm is a shining example of the happy 
combination of the best of German tradi- 
tions with American principles of liberty and 
freedom. Its future growth, like its past, 
will continue to express the best in the 
ideals and history of its forbears and the 
United States of which it is a vital part. 


Is Everybody Anti-Semitic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article appearing in the July 
issue of American Mercury, by Rabbi 
Benjamin Schultz, a distinguished 
leader and patriot in my district: 

Is EVERYBODY ANTI-SEMITIC? 
(By Rabbi Benjamin Schultz) 

An injustice is being done the Jews. The 
word “anti-Semite,” hurled indiscriminately, 
is becoming ridiculous, It's losing all mean- 
ing. Its sting is being dulled, and bigots 
made respectable. 

Take that mass mailer of vicious diatribes 
against “Jewish Bette Davis” and “Jewish 
Kirk Douglas,” bluntly suggesting violence 
against the Jews. He can now boast of inno- 
cence by association. “If I am anti- 
Semitic,” we fancy him saying, “why, that's 
all right, because according to the bleeding 
hearts, so is every decent American from 
Richard Nixon to John T. Flynn, and from 
Tom Dewey to Fulton Lewis.“ 

It's the liberals, through their broadside 
accusations, that have handed the crackpots 
this whitewash on a silver platter. 

A cynical lot, quite cold to their racial 
pawns’ ultimate hurt, the liberals don't mean 
to stop, Their gimmick is working. They 
have their motives, their weapons, and 
their dupes. 

It's high time all three were exposed. 

Senator Wayne Morse told an Alabama 
Jewish audience that Congress is riddled with 
anti-Semitism. He raised the specter of all 
Jews being driven from the United States. 
“I am amazed,” the Senator declared, “at 
the number of my colleagues who in private 
meetings closed to the press, and in cloak- 
room sessions which go unreported, fight 
viciously to refuse aid and haven to millions 
of displaced human beings just because they 
are Jews.” Legislative halls, he said, resound 
to “hatred for the Jews of America and of 
the world.” 


1954 
Spurred by such eminent authority, mi- 
Rority mongers sprang to action, Milton 
Friedman, in his widely syndicated Jewish 
Column, typically announced that Eisen- 
hower had embraced “anti-Catholic and 
anti-Jewish elements”; that “Senator Jenner 
tried to get the American Legion to join the 
anti-Semitic smear campaign against Anna 
Rosenberg”; and that the following are also 
Undesirable: Richard Nixon, Robert A. Taft 
(defender of “rights of Nazi war criminals”); 
Representatives Leo Allen, Charles Halleck, 
Clare Hoffman; Senators Bricker, McCarran, 
and McCarthy. The Bricker amendment, by 
the way, was opposed because it “would 
make it impossible for the United States to 
endorse the U. N. genocide agreement.” 

That was the year Los Angeles“ Jewish 
Community Council defended Nrxon against 
Charges of bigotry after photostats of his 
alleged “restrictive covenant” house lease 
had been circulated. Yes; and President 
Harry Truman conjured Hitler's ghost against 
Candidate Eisenhower. who, he said, “is will- 
ing to accept the very practices that identi- 
Sed the so-called master race.” 

This recalls that 10 years ago a Presiden- 
tial aspirant was linked to Gerald L. K. 
Smith by the powerful Chicago Jewish Sen- 
tinel, which asserted Smith was “working 
hard" to elect him. “He 1s," the paper said 
Of the candidate, “the last hope of the Amer- 
ica First crowd and their seditious followers.” 
He appeals, agreed the New York Jewish 
Review, to the “illiterate, bigoted, and intol- 
erant,” 

That man was Thomas E. Dewey. 

Now a darling of the. “unbiased” set, Dewey, 

course, was really the same then as he 
is now. It could happen to anyone. 

There’s an odd hysteria about all this. 
The admirers of Bricker, the late Bob Taft, 
Nixon, McCarran, and McCarthy comprise a 
large majority of Americans. Is this ma- 
Jority anti-Jewish? If it is, the Jews are in 
a bad way. For not only are they misfor- 
tune’s victims, but there must be something 
really wrong with them. (Americans, noted 
tor far-flung kindliness, would despise over- 
Wwhelmingly only people that deserved it.) 

Neither hypothesis is true. The scions of 
an historically persecuted group have been 
fortunate here. They have, in turn, served 
and been appreciated. In business, and in 
the arts and professions, amity prevails, 
Abraham Ribicoff was almost elected United 
States Senator from Connecticut in the Re- 
Publican year 1952, outrunning his fellow 
Democrats. Shortly thereafter, Lewis 
Strauss was unanimously acclaimed as Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. In 
1953, Harold Riegelman, candidate for New 
York mayor, carried a large Gentile county, 
and lost the Jewish ones. The people acted 
Purely as Americans—which they should 
have. And plain folks stay affectionate to- 
Ward Eddie Cantor, Jack Benny, and the 
Personable Eddie Fisher and Red Buttons. 
In fact, early this year an old and famous 
Jewish organization declared, “A new atmos- 
Phere of greater racial and religious amity 

been created in America.” 

Why, then, has Senator Herbert Lehman 
compared Senator Joseph McCarthy with 
Hitler? Lehman's unrevised estimate stood 
in January 1954, when McCarthy’s Gallup 
Poll rating reached its peak, showing a ma- 
jority of the country with him. If the peo- 
Ple of the United States favor a Hitler, where 
is the new atmosphere of greater racial and 
religious amity proclaimed by LEHMAN'S 
Close friends—that same month of January? 

Let's go further. Why the continued hys- 
teria? The largest racial weekly, the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Examiner, actively pursues its 
Policy blazoned in black type in 1950: “We 
have no faith in the future security of Amer- 

Jewry.” It fears torture chambers and 
mass graves, echoing a Bronx organ which 
Bees in the Washington loyalty hearings “the 
Brown House in Munich.” 
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While the average citizen, Jew or non-Jew, 
remains calm, this mounting hysteria of cer- 
tain spokesmen poses a peril. Most of them 
have now added Von and JENNER to the 
rubric of McCarthyism. They oppose them. 
America supports them. There’s dynamite 
there. 

Embattled Jon himself was the center of 
some floundering which Itself reveals the 
root sources of the spokesmen’s indoctrina- 
tion, of which they may be unaware. A 
popular monthly asked a racial defense 
agency executive whether the Senator is 
anti-Semitic. The very question showed the 
inroads of propaganda, for MCCARTHY is anti- 
Communist. The answer came and was 
printed: “Our files reflect no evidence of 
anti-Semitic activity on the part of Senator 
McCarrny.” 

Maybe there was an office uproar, and 
maybe there wasn't. Maybe it was a coin- 
cidence. But the defense group, at once, 
circulated a statement that while he is not 
an anti-Semite in the crude or professional 
sense, Senator McCartny'’s methods have 
injured many of the democratic institutions” 
and “the extension of civil rights and liber- 


ties“ upon which “the security of our minor- 


ity groups Is largely dependent.” 

There you have it. Translated from its 
mock-sociologese, this simply means that 
Red-hunting is anti-Semitism. It is an in- 
sult to the Jewish people. It links the Jews, 
officially, with the Communists at worst, and 
the ADA'ers and eggheads at best. No one 
has a moral right to do that to us, to defame 
the plain Jew on Main Street and in full 
view of American opinion to boost bigotry in 
the name of fighting it. 

There’s been too much of that going on; 
too much “faint praise“ of conservatives in 
cautious reports; too much “Well, his bigotry 
is subtle“; too much smearing, from varied 
sources, of patriotic men and women, of 
honorable organizations—of the American 
Legion, Catholic War Veterans, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Facts Forum—and, 
yes, of David Schine, Roy Cohn, Benjamin 
Gitlow, Frank Chodoroy, the late Ben Stol- 
berg—all anti-Reds. Cohn and Schine were 
not defended against Smith's racist attacks 
on them. The professional defenders were 
busy with civil rights elsewhere. Their anti- 


‘McCarthyism—nay, their anti-anti-commu- 


nism—proved stronger than their Jewishness, 

Most of them, non-Communists, would be 
horrified to face their ideological ancestor, 
It was Earl Browder who shouted in Madison 
Square Garden in the old days, “Anticommu- 
nism is anti-Semitism.” ‘This was the signal 
for the Red communications underground 
to plant that idea among Socialists, do-good- 
ers, and liberal Republicans, who, as usual, 
didn't know what was happening to them, 

A neat blow that was. At one stroke, the 
Stalinists got powerful allies; inflamed the 
anti-Semites who accepted Browder's syllo- 
gism that procommunism is pro-Jewishness 
and, therefore, Jews are Communists; and 
presumably hastened Lenin's revolutionary 
moment when groups would be at “logger- 
heads with one another.” 

Senator Morse asserted in Alabama that 
the “very same patriotism” being marshalled 
“to hunt Communists” is “also being used 
as an excuse for Jew-baiting.” I would never 
accuse Morse himself. But I do insist that 
a genealogist should come up with a “family 
tree” of his idea. On it would be Alexander 
Bittelman. An official Communist minority 
Jeader, he wrote in 1947 that American 
“Fascist-like attacks” against Reds should 
remind Jews that “the day that Hitler started 
his anti-Communist crusade—on that day 
the path was cleared for the establishment 
of crematoriums and concentration camps.” 
He'd been bolstered by a party 1946 resolu- 
tion establishing not only that defending 
the Jew “is a fight of a general democratic 
character” (reminiscent of the liberals’ later 
extension of civil rights) but that Jew- 
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hatred will vanish “only with the abolition 
of capitalism.” 

Then Carey McWilliams appeared on the 
scene—a highly respectable figure. Senator 
Morse may have heard of him. McWilliams’ 
book, A Mask for Privilege, exposed anti- 
Semitism as a capitalist plot, lambasted the 
“Protestant white majority,” instigated the 
Jew, and recommended collectivism as a 
cure. He was a raging success, sclling books, 
giving lectures, and achieving acceptance by 
big defense groups. 

Formidable today, his power began in 
1948, about Bittelman's time. Perhaps by a 
coincidence, McWilliams has been linked to 
dozens of Communist fronts, and in 1940 
was identified in sworn testimony as a Com- 
munist by two witnesses before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Lying quick to the flame, like dry brush in 
the forest, is an anxiety neurosis among some 
Jews. Millions of my brethren were mas- 
sacred in Europe between 1941 and 1945. 
We haye not all recovered from the shock. 
There are a few extremists among us who feel 
that because Jews came to a horrible end in 
Germany, ergo, we are about to be destroyed 
in the United States of America. Add to 
this old memories of czarist religious perse- 
cution, and we can understand William 
Zukerman, who says in his Jewish newslet- 
ter: “It is shocking to realize how much of 
that morbid psychology which had long dis- 
appeared even in Eastern Europe, has been 
transferred to and retained in this country 
by American Jews who were born and bred 
here. * * * One is at a loss to fathom what 
is the cause of this strange manifestation. 
Is it a lack of faith and trust in the Ameri- 
can people and society?” 

Mr. Zukerman should be assured that the 
average American of Jewish faith is an Amer- 
ican; and certainly does not distrust the 
American people, who include himself. In- 
sofar, though, as extreme pro-Israel propa- 
ganda has attempted to cast doubt on Jew- 
ish security here, it must be openly repudi- 
ated. On the delicate question of Zionism, 
however, it must be emphasized once and 
for all that there are good Americans on 
both sides. There is too much smearing of 
anti-Zionists as anti-Semites. Anti-Zion- 
ism is not anti-Semitism. And American 
Zionists, in overwhelming number, have but 
a sentimental bond to Israel of the type 
exhibited toward Ireland by St. Patrick's 
Day marchers, or to Canterbury by United 
States Episcopalians. There is no question 
of dual loyalty involved. Nor should the hate 
fringe of the Klux group, with its pure fan- 
tasy about world conspiracies and protocols, 
be dignified by the discussion of decent men. 

The plain truth is that, conservative 
though they be personally, hysterical minor- 
ity mongers are playing into the hands of the 
left. 

Not that the left really cares about any 
minority. It certainly turns against the 
Jews when that's profitable. There isn't an 
election campaign in New York's mixed Gar- 
ment Workers’ Local 22 which is free from 
Jew-baiting and slanders. The Communists 
annually spread anti-Semitic lies among the 
Negro and Puerto Rican members directed 
against Charles Zimmerman, the local’s 
head, and other officials who are Jews and 
anti-Communists, This tactic only reflects 
the persecutions of Jews in the Russian hin- 
terland, where the commissars flourish 
through inflaming and dividing the populace, 
The abolition of Jewish communal life in 
Russia, the closing of synagogues and im- 
prisonment of rabbis, and the periodic out- 
breaks of intellectual anti-Semitism, are by 
this time well known. Nor did the cynical 
exploiters of the Rosenberg case wince at the 
bigotry they themselves had aroused. 
Rather, they welcomed it. 

The recent target of the Reds in this coun- 
try has been Joser R.McCargrny, As might 
have been predicted, there came out of na- 
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where in July 1953, a special supplement 
titled, “McCarrnuy and Anti-Semitism.” It 
was contained in Jewish Life, a Communist 
monthiy. Through its dreary pages of 
simple untruths and thrice-removed guilt 
by association, there is, of course, no men- 
tion of the annoying fact that MCCARTHY 
hasn't a bigoted tissue in his body. No men- 
tion of Steve Miller and James Packman, 
Jews. who led his campaign for reelection in 
Wisconsin. No mention of young Cohn and 
Schine, except to slur them. 

What leaps up to you is this key sentence: 
“McCartTHy has demonstrated an appeal, 
never enjoyed by the Gerald L. K. Smith type 
of professional demagog, to certain solid con- 
servative elements. McCarty has plenty of 
financing backing.” Thus the Bittelman 

m of minorities versus conservatives 
is still effective. A closer look shows this is 
a quotation from Joseph and Stewart Alson, 
though with their permission, I am confi- 
dent. 

“A voice of warning must be raised,” writes 
Dr. Abraham A. Neuman, president of Drop- 
sie College, denominational Jewish school. 
“More insidious than anti-Semitism itself 
is the fear it inspires. It is a disservice to 
American Jewry to play upon its fears rather 
than upon its spiritual strength. It is a 
distortion of American history and an in- 
sult to our country to exaggerate the in- 
fluence of crackpots and bigots as if they 
were in any way truly representative of 
America.” 

The average American Jew is just as much 
a victim of the hysterical minority-mongers 
as the average American is, The average 
American Jew is an unwilling victim, but he 
lets his so-called spokesmen get away with 
it because of sheer inertia on his part and the 
very human tendency to let things slide, 

In America, last bastion of free oppor- 
tunity, we must not let infiltration and 
organized deception weaken our inner de- 
fenses. The false charge of anti-Semitism 
is clouding the reputation of one fine con- 
servattve after another. This is hardly acci- 
dental, The true bigots, profiting from this 
implied respectability, would unhesitatingly 
join their Communist allles in destroying 
Jew and non-Jew allke. Today they live 
on each other and both feed on tension. 

Now more than ever, Americans must 
judge their neighbors as humans and indi- 
viduals, without distinction of race or creed. 
Let all understand that no Communist is 
either a real Christian or a real Jew. And 
let us not heed the alien sirens playing on 
our sensitivities for purposes of politics and 
eventually of treason. 


Notice of Further Consideration by Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of Health Reinsurance Plan of 
President Eisenhower—It Is Not Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am convinced from the response that has 
come from all over the Nation that the 
people are back of President Eisenhow- 
er’s demand, that Congress provide a 
health plan of insurance that will en- 
able the people to obtain adequate in- 
surance, both as to coverage and rates, 
and that will enable them to meet the 
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high cost of present day medical and 
hospital care. 

The President's plan had a setback 
in the House on Tuesday of this week. 
I agree with the President that it was 
only a temporary delay. The bill is a 
well considered and carefully worked- 
out plan. It has no element of social- 
ized medicine in it. It is simply a plan 
to encourage insurance companies to ex- 
pand the coverage of their present poli- 
cies by including long-term illnesses, 
such as cancer, heart disease, tubercu- 
losis, and other diseases as against which 
there are no available policies issued at 
this time by any insurance companies. 
Health insurance of this kind will help 
families to carry the terrific costs that 
must be met in these so-called long-term 
illnesses. The costs are so burdensome 
today, even as to the ordinary illness as 
distinct from long-term illness, that it 
wrecks the financial structure of the 
average family. $ 

This bill is entirely voluntary in char- 
acters There is no element of compul- 
sion, hence in no way socialistic in char- 
acter. It does not even have within it 
anything that would tend to, or lead to, 
socialized medicine. 

It is purely and simply an insurance 
bill. It is drawn along lines of good 
insurance principles. It has the en- 
dorsement of many of the outstanding 
insurance executives of the Nation who 
met in consultation with President Eisen- 
hower, and, likewise it has the support 
of the most substantial insurance com- 
panies in the country. 

The opposition of the American Medi- 
cal Association to the bill was without 
any justifiable basis whatsoever. In fact, 
it had the support of some of the most 
outstanding and forward looking physi- 
cians in the Nation. It in no way was 
detrimental to the best interests of any 
practicing physician. In fact it would 
be of vast help to their profession. The 
insurance policy would provide funds 
from which physicians’ fees and hospital 
and other medical charges would be paid. 
Wherein does this interfere either with 
rights of the physician or the right of 
patients to have a free choice of physi- 
cian? Instead of a detriment it would 
be a great benefit to the physician, It 
is for these reasons, namely, absence of 
any form of compulsion, and an assur- 
ance that money would be available to 
pay fees and carry the usual medical 
costs, that physicians who have studied 
the plan are in favor of it. The only 
physicians who indicated opposition are 
those who have not read the bill, or who 
have been willing to follow blindly the 
unfounded, untruthful, and deceptive 
propaganda that has been put out by 
selfish interests who are opposed for 
other than justifiable reasons. 

It is time that the members of the 
American Medical Association took a 
look at the proposed legislation which 
is a part of President Eisenhower's 
health program—a program that has 
been and is being worked out with the 
greatest care by the efficient and capable 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Oveta Culp Hobby. 

The American Medical Association 
that comprises 140,000 out of 220,000 
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physicians throughout the Nation is a 
fine and worthwhile organization with 
ethics of a high order. For this reason 
it should not permit a few executives at 
the top to assume to speak for the rank 
and file of the membership. It has been 
evident to me many times, and, in many 
Ways by personal conversation with 
practicing physicians, and otherwise, 
that the pronouncements and propa- 
ganda in the name of AMA did not rep- 
resent the views of the great body of 
fine physicians, members of the organi- 
zation and otherwise, who have in the 
past and will continue to render in the 
future noteworthy and beneficial serv- 
ice to our people. The opposition of 
AMA to anything and everything that 
has been proposed by way of additional 
facilities and otherwise, for the health 
benefits of our people, is not in accord 
with the progressive spirit that has 
driven the medical fraternity to greater 
and greater heights and achievements. 
It is time that physicians study for 
themselves the plans and programs of 
this administration to improve the 
health and welfare of our people. This 
administration and each of us who are 
a part of it are keenly aware of the need 
that exists today, and, we are deter- 
mined to prevent socialized medicine 
even getting a foothold, and, further- 
more we believe we can meet and solve 
the existing need in a truly American 
way that recognizes the American prin- 
ciple of free enterprise and freedom of 
choice—reinsurance health. 

The bill which the American Medical 
Association through its executive offi- 
cers has opposed does nothing more than 
recognize and make effective in the field 
of medicine the same principle that un- 
derlies the Federal Deposit Insurance 
law that guarantees bank deposits, the 
law that guarantees loans of Federal 
Housing and the many other similar 
laws. It is a well recognized and estab- 
lished principle not only in Government, 
but, also in the everyday transactions 
in commercial and industrial activities. 
All such have worked satisfactorily. So 
would the President’s reinsurance bill 
designed to encourage the writing of 
health policies that will cover the ills 
of mankind and help our people meet 
the staggering cost incident to illness. 

Yesterday, July 14, 1954, President Ei- 
senhower expressed, at his press con- 
ference, his views on the subject of his 
Reinsurance Health Plan. He left no 
doubt of his conviction that it is a good 
law and that he will continue his fight 
for its enactment, notwithstanding the 
temporary setback that it had in the 
qoute of Representatives on last Tues- 

y. 

I include the remarks that President 
Eisenhower made on the above occa- 
sion. They are as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the campaign I 
made two promises that have to do with the 
health of the American people. I said, first, 
that I was opposed to socialized medicine 
and would use every single attribute and in- 
fluence of the Presidential office to defeat 
any move toward socialized medicine. 

I also said in talking about the great de- 
ficiencies in medical care in this country 
and particularly for people who can't afford 
the expensive type of service that is now 
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available to us In our best hospitals that 
Something must be done, 

We were going to study ways and means to 
bring better medical care to the rural areas 
and bring good and fine medical care within 
reach of the average household budget. 
This is what we have been trying to do. 

I am sure that the people that voted 
against this bill just don't understand what 
are the facts of American life. 

I don't consider that anyone lost yesterday 
except the American people. There is noth- 
ing to be gained, as I see it, by shutting our 
eyes to the fact that all of our people are 
not getting the kind of medical care to 
Which they are entitled. 

I do not believe there is any use in shut- 
ting our eyes to the fact that American peo- 
ble are going to get that medical care in 
Some form or other, As I say, I am the last 
One to believe that the answer lies in social- 
ized medicine, and I am trying to provide a 
Plan. If they want to amend the plan or 
to perfect it in some way, to go ahead; but 
When the opponents of the plan get up in 
the House and say that this is only an effort 
of the Republicans to redeem our campaign 
Promise, I plead guilty. 

Of course I am trying to redeem my cam- 
Paign promises, and I will never cease trying. 

This is only a temporary defeat. This 
thing will be carried forward as long as I am 
in this office. 


It is the duty of everyone, Members 
of Congress, and individual citizens also, 
to support this noble effort of our Presi- 
dent to improve the health of the Na- 
tion, and make possible the means that 
will enable our people to carry the cost 
Of illnes in a less burdensome way than 
now prevails. 

To the end that the bill shall have 
continued and further attention it is my 
intention to bring it again before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House on Tuesday, 
next, July 20, 1954. 

The plan is good. It deserves to live 
and not die. 


Here’s Where War Mobilization Stands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OP INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
herewith submit for the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from Nation’s Business 
for May 1954 entitled Here's Where 
War Mobilization Stands” and ask unan- 
imous consent that the limitation on the 
length of articles to be printed in the 
Recorp be disregarded in this instance 
due to the importance to Members of 
Congress of the information contained 
in this article, I have been advised by 
the Public Printer that the article will 
Make 23; pages of the Rocorp at a cost 
of $226.70. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Here's WHERE War MOBILIZATION STANDS 

(By Sterling Green) 

The vast destructive reach of the hydrogen 
bomb, which blew an island out of the Pa- 
7 is increasing the urgency of the ques- 
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Are the problems of defense insoluble? 

No one working on them so admits, 

Although estimates of damage from enemy 
attacks are being revised upward to take into 
account Russia’s apparent mastery of the 
hydrogen bomb, experts are satisfied that 
preparations already made would make it 
impossible for an enemy to nullify at a 
single blow our one vast superiority—the war 
potential of American industry. 

These preparations are the task of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, led by the 
mild, scholarly and tireless Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, former president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

As he explains it, ODM is trying: 

“To plan for every eventuality—a cold war, 
a police action, an intercontinental duel, or 
an atomic holocaust. No plan can be final, 
no decision can be irrevocable, no ODM file 
can be closed. We must be ready for vast 
and flexible action. 

“When we freeze prices or production, we 
want to freeze in a state of normality. When 
we convert industry to munitions, we want 
a smooth turnaround without waste of time, 
manpower, plant capacity, materials, or 
money. 

“We are far ahead of any peacetime period 
in our history in mobilized strength. But 
we still must devise ways to save the indus- 
trial base of mobilization from dismantling 
aud deterioration in the periods of half war 
and cold war. We must improve the Gov- 
ernment’s mechanisms to convert industry 
swiftly from a potential into an arsenal. 

“And we must protect the mobilization 
base from an atomic assault. For the first 
time in history we face the problem of pro- 
ducing while under attack, Industry is not 
behind the lines any more. It is the front 
line.” 

The vulnerability of United States industry 
is obvious. Seventy-one percent of our in- 
dustrial capacity and 54 percent of our work- 
ers are in 50 great metropolitan centers. 

Still the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate recently confirmed that it has re- 
ceived plans for an “effective defense” against 
both atomic and hydrogen bombs although 
“complete protection” is impossible. 

Though the dispersion standards were 
drawn long before an H-bomb blew an island 
out of the Pacific, ODM says they “took into 
consideration the damage effect of the antici- 
pated nuclear weapons.” 

ODM has been checking up on itself any- 
way. Its 15 member Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, headed by President Lee A. DuBridge, 
of California Institute of Technology, has re- 
ported that it is well impressed with the 
standards for reducing vulnerability of in- 
dustrial resources to atomic attack.” 

Mr. Flemming adds: 

“Don't forget we would be dealing the 
enemy an even more devastating blow. The 
war could be won by the country best pre- 
pared for rapid recovery. 

“If we do a good enough Job, the attack 
may never come. Part of our task is to con- 
vince an aggressor that American industry is 
so well dispersed and protected that it is an 
unrewarding target. Russia has the capacity 
to strike, but we can remove the incentive.” 

The first phase of mobilization, a massive 
build-up of weapons on hand and capacity 
in reserve, is nearing completion. The 
second phase, that of perfecting and protect- 
ing the industrial base, finds ODM giving 
priority to six basic planning projects. 

In summary these are: 

1, Increasing the number of plants that 
are dispersed or otherwise protected from 
atomic assault. A vast, long-term industrial 
defense program has been launched. 

2. Rewriting, updating, and enlarging the 
framework of control bills which the Presi- 
dent would send to Congress on M-day. 

3. Solving a double manpower puzzle. It 
will be harder to muster 13 million fighting 
men than in the last war; yet the military 
callup must not snatch away skilled man- 
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power from vital industry. A reorganization 
of the military reserves is in the making, 

4. Providing a ready-to-tap flow of mate- 
rials to feed a ready-to-roll munitions indus- 
try. The planners have sought, and believe 
they have found, a minimum harness of ma- 
terials control which can become a full-war 
allocation system overnight, 

5. Finding workable methods to keep idle 
assembly lines in standby. Otherwise the 
base will deteriorate almost as rapidly as 
defense contracts run out, 

6, Measuring and remedying the gaps and 
shortages in the mobilization base which 
would show up in war. 

To meet these problems Mr. Flemming has 
broad powers—many of which he does not 
assert—and full planning responsibility. 

But he acknowledges several superiors. He 
calls ODM a staff arm of the President, and 
has organized it on compact staff lines with 
a minimum of direct operating functions. 

The cabinet-level National Security Coun- 
cil, on which he sits, lays down the broad 
policy objectives, ODM's programs are sub- 
ject to review by NSC, occasionally are laid 
before the entire cabinet, 

The staff arm, moreover has many hands, 
ODM lives up conscientiously to White House 
instructions to work so far as possible 
through established agencies, Twenty of 
them do ODM's bidding on mobilization 
matters. On occasion they are assigned the 
planning spadework, but primarily they 
manage stockpile buying, allocating mate- 
rial, lending for defense, and the other 
housekeeping duties. 

In size ODM ts small. As a former mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission and the 
first Hoover Commission, Mr. Flemming 
leans over backward to pare personnel and 
costs. He has shrunk ODM to between 300 
and 400 employees. 

When Mr. Flemming took his job, he split 
ODM into eight divisions. Each could be 
transformed, in a full mobilization, into an 
emergency agency—economic stabilization, 
war production, a manpower authority, and 
so on. Most of them are commanded by 
executives on loan from industry and serv- 
ing 6 months to a year. 

When his term in Washington is served, 
the departing executive finds that Mr. Flem- 
ming wants from him, and from his com- 
pany, an agreement that he'll return in event 
of war. . 

With this technique, the ODM Director 
hopes he is training a mobilization reserve 
of men in top management who know their 
emergency assignments in time of war—and 
also know the ins and out of Government. 

This rotation has its drawbacks, of course. 
Although a top-flight Government career 
assistant backstops each newcomer from in- 
dustry, the high turnover of executives may 
now and then impair ODM's aggressiveness 
and followthrough. As this was written, 
ODM never had had all eight key jobs filled 
at the same time, 

When ODM was created 3½ years ago its 
instructions were: Be ready by mid-1964. 
The Government no longer recognizes oriti- 
cal years” or target dates, because the hazard 
is now, and from now on, But this is the 
state of the mobilization in mid 1954: 

The present needs of national defense have 
largely been met. Supplies of munitions 
are good. Some items threaten to become 
storage problems, Except for aircraft and 
guided missiles, the production trend is 
pointing down. 

Deliveries of military “hardware’—planes, 
tanks, ships, weapons, vehicles, and ammu- 
nition—hit their peak last May at $2,400,- 
000,000. They had fallen below 82 billion 
a month by the turn of the year. Some 
production officials believe the rate may drop 
as much as 30 percent or more by a year 
from now. . 

Defense plant expansion also is in its de- 


clining phase. 
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Completions will keep construction volume 
high for many months, but the flood of 
ODM certificates for 5-year tax writeoffs hes 
abated. 

Of 240 industries which ODM deemed es- 
sential and for which expansion goals were 
fixed, 150 have been subscribed up to what 
ODM considers the needed capacity for full 
mobilization, These include many indus- 
tries which were bottlenecks in World War 
machine tools, bearings, condensers, sul- 
furic acid, rubber, and railroad equipment. 
Ninety goals are unfulfilled, however. 

Close to $30 billion worth of plant and 
equipment has been built or scheduled with 
the help of the accelerated tax amortization 

(which permits a company to write 
off in 5 years, in depreciation for Federal 
tax purposes, a portion of the cost of a de- 
Jense expansion). Roughly $25 billion worth 
is scheduled for completion by the end of 
this year; however, completions have been 
running about $5 billion behind expectations. 

This much is clear: If trouble comes in 
the next 5 to 10 years, plant construction 
will not rob the war production effort of men 
and materials. 

Stockpile progress ls good but uneven, In 
dollar terms the strategic reserve of 76 mate- 
rials is four-fifths full. But at the last ac- 
counting the goal was less than half achieved 
for 24 of the materials. 

The establishment of new supply sources, 
coupled with slackened world demand, has 
improved the prospect for orderly compietion 
of the minimum goals. But disturbing new 
factors have intruded. Mines. mills, and 
smelters are as vulnerable to attack as fac- 
tories, and are even more vulnerable to de- 
clining defense orders and falling prices. 
Faced with serious shutdowns in lead, zinc, 
and other mining operations, the White 
House in March ordered ODM to review stock- 
pile goals, increase them if advisable, and 
arrange for additional purchases—primarily 
from domestic producers—of perhaps 35 to 
40 metals and minerals. 

Moving from what's done to what yet must 
be done, here is a progress report on ODM's 
most urgent problems: 

PROJECT NO. 1. INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE 


Now at the top of ODM’s priority list 
stands a big problem which only the brains 
and skill of management can solve. 

ODM calls it Continuity of Industry.” 
The Commerce Department's Business and 
Defense Services Administration (BDSA), to 
which ODM has delegated the responsibility, 
calls it “Industrial Defense.” 

To assist Government in bringing this 
problem to management's attention, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
scheduled a conference on industrial defense 
for June 15 in Washington. Purpose of the 
conference is to bring to the attention of 
business and industrial leaders the need for 
action on practical programs designed to 
protect critical facilities and assure con- 
tinued production to the maximum extent 
that is possible. 

BDSA will have made individual contact 
with top management of each of the 3,500 
industrial facilities rated most vital to de- 
Tense. It will attempt to persuade and assist 
each one to do what is needed and feasible 
to protect itself. 

Simultaneously BDSA will try to persuade 
each of 33 major industries to work out an 
atomic defense-in-depth. This would be 
based partly on prearranged plans, worked 
out by industry task forces or trade associa- 
tions, for the rapid transfer of production, 
workers, and materials from bombed-out 
plants to undamaged ones. 

Economic and social trends are working 
for the mobilizers. About 4 percent a year of 
industrial capacity has been moving to dis- 
persed sites. 

An estimated 80 percent of all plants 
built since 1951 have been on sites, 
Last year 84 percent of projects which quali- 
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fied for the rapid writeoff certificates were 
sò dispersed. 

Of the approximately 200 plants rated 
“most important“ to national security, ofi- 
clals find that half are on dispersed sites. 

An “industry evaluation board“ in the 
Gommerce Department is far advanced in 
the appraisal of some 75,000 manufacturing 
plants from the standpoint of defense es- 
sentiality. It has located 2,700 so far which 
qualify as “important to national defense.” 
It expects the number to reach 3.500. 

The 2,700 in turn have been broken down 
into a dozen or more groups according to 
criticality, Each of the 200 in the “most 
important” bracket is so listed because it 
produces a substantial part—say, 25 per- 
cent—of the Nation's entire output of some 
vital weapon, part, or product. 

The 100 or so which would be under the 
bombsights will be hearing from BDSA 
soon. They may suspect their critical rat- 
ing but will not be sure of it, because others 
of the 3,500 “important” producers will be 
dealt with at the same time, 

Where a company has more than one 
plant, BDSA will try to persuade it to trans- 
fer the defense work to one in a dispersed 
area. 

Or, if dispersal is not feasible, BDSA will 
explore with management the possibility of 
shoring up vital hard-to-replace machinery 
by protective construction or underground 
installation. One hundred percent TA 
writeof for protective construction is an 
established policy, if the project meets 
standards fixed by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. Until recently this privilege 
was granted only to plants in critical target 
areas. Now it has been extended to plants 
in all target areas designated by FCDA. 

In many cases it will be sufficient if the 
vulnerable producer knows where there is 
another plant which could quickly take over 
his production with some retooling and 
training of workers. 

In a real pinch—where dispersion, pro- 
tection, and transfer are alike impossible— 
it may be necessary to calculate how long 
it would take to rebuild the plant, then 
stockpile enough of its output to last during 
reconstruction. 

For products which deteriorate, like film 
and drugs. a “rotating stockpile” is being 
studied. This is simply an enlargement of 
the manufacturer’s inventory; if the pro- 
ducer would need 6 months to rebuild, he'd 
keep an extra 6 months’ supply in stock. 
The Government might pay the extra carry- 
ing charges. 

A few alert companies are far ahead of 
Washington. Some have built remote-con- 
trol executive headquarters; many have 
microfilmed business records, cached away 
vital blueprints for construction, deposited 
emergency funds in dispersed banks, desig- 
mated successors to company officers and 
plant executives who might become casual- 
ties. 

ODM estimates that It may take 6 months 
for the average industry to compile the pre- 
liminary plan which will identify what it 
can do for itself and what must be left to 
the Government. Hence the emphasis on 


speed. 

Ready to help out are industrial dispersion 
committees In 91 industrial areas represent- 
ing four-fifths of the country's productive 
capacity. Forty-three have completed sur- 
veys identifying dispersed industrial sites. 

PROJECT NO, 2, WAR POWERS AND CONTROLS 


Because economic controls kick up the 
most dust in Congrese, newspaper readers 
may be forgiven the impression that mobili- 
zation planning starts and ends with draft- 
ing freeze laws, ODM's general counsel, 
Charles Kendall, has a bundle of legislation 
F hours any 

y. 
If the bomb dropped tomorrow, Mr. Ken- 
dall admits, some of the legislation sent up 
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would be makeshift, imperfect. Continuous 
revision and improvement will be needed, 
right up to M-day. 

In a full-dress emergency, something like 
this would happen: 

ODM would dispatch to Congress, via the 
White House, a bill authorizing an immediate 
freeze of prices, wages, and rents for 90 days. 
The same bill would carry consumer ration- 
ing and credit control authority. The Presi- 
dent would select the freeze date. 

There’s nothing magic about 90 days; it 
Just seems a reasonable period in which Con- 
gress could develop detailed price and wage 
laws to replace the freeze. Rationing prob- 
ably would not begin the first 90 days, but 
the authority would be needed to let the re- 
sponsible agency begin developing its ration 
system. Sales of shoes, autos, or other goods 
on which runs might begin could be halted 
to protect supplies pending rationing. 

Simultaneously Congress would get a bill 
conferring on the President priority and al- 
Jocations powers. The war powers would in- 
clude shutting off civilian production, re- 
quiring acceptance and performance of Gov- 
ernment orders—in short, the well-remem- 
bered works. 

The first batch of bills also would cover 
requisitioning of private property; extraordi- 
nary procurement powers; censorship; au- 
thority to build and operate industrial fa- 
cilities, and to seize existing plants. 

Next attention would go to export and im- 
port controls, alien property, and authority 
to set up emergency Federal corporations 
which would buy materials, build plants, 
lend money, purchase equipment, Also, a 
parcel of stiff wartime taxes. 

The rule of flexibility applies with special 
force in ODM's stabilization division, headed 
by Gienwood J. Sherrard, president cf a 
hotel chain and a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

He has begun consulting with industry 
and labor on the specific laws and regula- 
tions which would replace the freeze. 

The tendency to think of target areas as 
solely centers of population and industry has 
overshadowed another element of prepared- 
ness. The same cities are centers of com- 
merce and credit. Unless plans are ready, 
hits on one or two financial centers would 
cause credit collapses, market closures, busi- 
ness failures and shutdowns of industry. 

The Federal Reserve Board is ODM's chief 
agent in this area. 

It has gone so far as to stockpile currency. 
Oid but usable bills are being stored in safe 
Places to mect the need for ready cash in 
damage zones. 

That just scratches the surface. While 
banks have microfilmed and dispersed rec- 
ords, and designated branches to take over 
operations, the Federal Reserve Board is lay- 
ing plans for emergency loans and other 
backstops for the credit system, 

PROJECT NO. 3. MANPOWER 


Manpower is a ticklish problem in many 
ways, but mostly because there isn't enough 
of it. Men, rather than plants or materials, 
will put the ceiling on the next war effort. 

Any legislation seeking to curb an Amer- 
ican’s right to work where and when he 
pleases, and as much or little as he pleases, 
is automatically suspect. By the same token, 
the defense worker at the lathe will do a 
better job if he’s there because he wants to 
be rather than because he has to be. 

Some defense authorities doubt that those 
considerations remain valid in the atomic 
age. Won't compulsion be needed to send 
reconstruction workers into radioactive 
ruins? 

ODM thinking favors voluntary controls. 

Still, in ODM’s vault lies the draft of a 
compulsory national service act. There is 
also a law relying on indirect measures to 
curb wartime job jumping and labor piracy. 

guess: Mr. Flemming would offer 


For a 
both plans to the White House if war came, 
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but he'd also submit ODM's recommendation 
in favor of the indirect approach. 


PROJECT NO, 4. FLOW OF MATERIALS 

Materials allocation is nine-tenths pre- 

ess, one-tenth control. There are 
few shortage items. Yet ODM knows it must 
keep an allocation program running, if only 
in low gear. Should the defense materials 
System be allowed to lapse, many months 
Would be required to reestablish a complete 
Allocation program after M-day. 

Business advised ODM 9 months ago, and 
ODM agreed, that the system in use up to 
April 1 couldn't hold together indefinitely. 
In a period of declining defense production 
its burden of cost, time and paperwork 
Would Inevitably cause a breakdown. 

ODM handed this problem, too, to BDSA. 
BDSA’s answer is the skinned-down system 
now in force. It eliminates 90 percent of the 
Tedtape but preserves a framework which 
could be transformed into a warstyle “con- 
trolled materials plan“ overnight. 

The industries most concerned—steel, 
Autos, aluminum, and others—were con- 
suited every step of the way. 

Until M-day, the system will serve pri- 
marily as a continuing record of the metals 
Consumption of prime military contractors. 

The passing of allotments on down to 
hundreds of suppliers and subcontractors 
Of bits and pieces is eliminated. 

When the emergency arrives, the allot- 
ments automatically become ceilings which 
Prevent a materials grabfest. Civilian pro- 
duction can be frozen at going levels, then 
curtailed and brought under the allocation 
system as military requirements climb. 


PROJECT NO, 5. MAINTAINING THE BASE 


ODM’s people have written at least 16 
tentative versions and a half dozen official 
drafts of a program to keep the costly ma- 
chines of war in shape to roll again, once they 
have stopped. Somebody at ODM or the 
Pentagon found bugs in all of them. ODM 
is still trying. 

By the time defense production is throttled 
down to a maintenance rate for the long 
Pull, some 2,000 plants will have dropped out 
of the active mobilization base, The ap- 
proach now being tested Is to give each im- 
Portant producer a maintenance contract. 
It would reimburse him for keeping the 
Government-owned assembly line, tools, and 
machinery in ready-to-use condition, 

Unhappily this would be expensive. Some 
Judge 6100 million a year would be needed 
to maintain the equipment for only 500 or 
600 critical military items. Another sizable 
Sum would be required for rental of the 
space. 

Still, the cost would be insignificant com- 
pared to the billions spent during the Ko- 
rean buildup alone on new tools and pro- 
duction equipment. 

Ideally, the way to maintain a mobilization 

is to keep it in production, but this be- 
Comes impractical when you start getting 
more production than you can use, Aircraft 
is the exception. The lines can be kept run- 
ning at a good rate until 1958, officials esti- 
mate, with the funds in sight. Still, if you 
like to borrow trouble, consider what guided 
missiles might do to the aircraft program, 

Some experts suspect that when long- 
range missiles are perfected the country can 
get along with half the strength in piloted 
Planes. 

In 1951 Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, then head of General Motors Corp., 
Proposed dual-purpose plants which could 
turn out civilian or defense products, or both, 
in the proportions to meet any degree of 
Mobilization. The idea is sound, but ODM 
faces the fact that few such plants exist and 
the rest must be maintained somehow. 

A start is being made despite the frustra- 
tions. Arrangements have been completed 
tor the packaging and storage of the com- 
Plete kit of Government-owned equipment 
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and tools from the Chrysler-operated tank 
arsenal at Newark, Del. 

Other agreements are being talked out with 
major producers. ODM and the Pentagon 
hope to arrive at a uniform workable policy 
soon; the mothballing problem will become 
truly formidable in 1955 when hundreds of 
large contracts run out. 

PROJECT No. 6. CLOSING THE GAPS 

Simultaneously the industrial base must 
be reinforced in areas of weakness. 

This job is running a year behind schedule, 
but daylight glimmers ahead. 

The approach boils down to a preplanning 
of the economy for each of the first 3 years 
of all-out war. No nation ever has attempted 
anything like it. 

ODM accepts the principle that capacity 
to produce is a military reserve of the high- 
est order. Production equipment seldom 
becomes completely obsolete, but stockpiles 
of weapons quickly become so. Providing 
capacity is easier on the taxpayer, too. It 
has been estimated that $500 million spent 
on hard-to-make equipment for aircraft 
could increase the potential output of planes 
by $18 billion in the first 2 years of a full 
mobilization. 

Congress in 1953 appropriated $250 mil- 
lion to the Defense Department for produc- 
tion equipment. None of it has been spent, 
but it remains available. Another $500 mil- 
lion is available to the individual services 
for their own allocation. In total, that's 
about all the Pentagon could spend in the 
next year if it knew exactly what equipment 
it wanted, and how much. It doesn’t know, 
at this stage. 

That's where 
comes in. 

By mid-1952 it became clear that stagger- 
ing sums could be spent on preparedness 
without providing all the sinews for modern 
war. 

A plan with the unpromising name of 
“Program to Measure the Production Poten- 
tial Under Full Mobilization Conditions“ 
was devised. The sparkplug was John D. 
Small, then chairman of the Munitions 
Board. He was abetted by Henry D. Fowler, 
last of President Truman's three ODM di- 
rectors. Together they sold it to former 
Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett. 

Work began with a target date for com- 
pletion tn the spring of 1953. The program 
was seriously set back, first by the change 
of administration, then by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff's new look at defense. Momentum 
was regained last fall. Now the end is in 
sight. 

By common consent the PMPPFMC be- 
came the Thousand Items, because the ba- 
sic tool is a projection, made by the Pen- 
tagon, of the military’s full requirements 
of 1,000 major military end items for each 
of the first 3 years of all-out war. This 
had been done, The rising curve of war 
production not only has been plotted by 
quarters and half-years, but has been trans- 
lated into tons, forms, and shapes of ma- 
terials, 

This job began with an estimate in dol- 
lars of the country’s total ability to produce 
under wartime conditions. 

The dollar total was divided up—so much 
for the military, so much for essential civil- 
ian use, so much for each of several defense- 
supporting activities. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff in turn parceled 
out the military share among the three 
services. 

Then the Pentagon began converting its 
armament schedules into tonnages of metal 
in needed forms, shapes and fabricated com- 
ponents, while ODM put the civilian agencies 
to work. The latter have compiled a cal- 
culation of civilian wartime needs. It calis 
for an austerity never dreamed of in World 
War II. 

Now in process is the matching of the 
total military and civilian wartime de- 


the Thousand Items 
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mands against careful estimates of materials 
supply, plant capacity, and manpower avail- 
ability. 

Wherever it appears that new plant 
capacity must be built, Mr. Flemming has 
announced, every effort will be made to in- 
duce private industry to take on the Job. 
The inducements may be tax write-offs, long- 
term contracts to purchase part of the pro- 
duction, loan guaranties, or direct loans. 

As a final resort, Congress might be asked 
to provide funds for Government construc- 
tion of standby facilities. 

There would be no blanket request for 
plant-building powers, Mr, Flemming vows. 
Each request would cover a specific project. 

Year by year the master blueprint will 
change as gaps are filled, the economy grows, 
and the strategy changes. 

The thousand-items should become a basic 
vehicle by which the United States can move, 
in minimum time after M-day, to the maxi- 
mum realization of its military power. If it 
succeeds, no country ever will have been pre- 
pared to throw so large a proportion of its 
total resources into war. 


Freedom Is Everybody’s Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter I have received 
from Mr. Thomas H. Buckley, president, 
American League for an Undivided 
Ireland, Massachusetts Council. 

The letter and the article, Think Back 
to Erin, follows: 

AmeEnican LEAGUE FOR AN 
- UNDIVIDED IRELAND, 
MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL, 
Boston, Mass., July 13, 1954. 

Dear ConcressmaNn: Enclosed is a reprint 
from the Boston Traveler of Thursday, July 
1, 1954. : 

In northeast Ireland persons are subjected 
to house search without warrant, arrest 
without charge, detention without warrant; 
penalized for displaying the tricolor of Ire- 
land, the emblem of their republic, or speak- 
ing their native language, as well as denied 
public housing and gainful employment. 

Winston Churchill in 1912 stated: 

“Whatever Ulster's right may be, she cane 
not stand in the way of the whole of the 
rest of Ireland. Half a province cannot im- 
pose a permanent veto on the nation. Half 
a province cannot obstruct forever the recone 
cillation between the British and Irish de- 
mocracies and deny all satisfaction to the 
united wishes of the British Empire.” 

Your signature on the Congressman JoHN 
E. Focarty discharge petition relative to this 
matter is one way of letting the world know 
that freedom is everybody's business, 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
THomas H. BUCKLEY, 
President. 
Marcarer M. O'CONNOR, 
Secretary. 


[From the Boston Traveler of July 1, 1954] 
THINK Back to ERIN 
When Winston Churchill speaks to the 
world one never knows what to expect. 
He is equally adept at brilliance, belliger- 
ence, bombast, or baloney. 
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The joint statement on policy that he 
signed with President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington this week is an excellent example of 
Churchillian balderdash, appealing in sound 
but limited in meaning. 

A vision of the green hills of divided Ire- 
land comes to mind as we read through the 
text of that statement: 

“We uphold the principle of self- 
government and will earnestly strive by 
every peaceful means to secure the inde- 
pendence of all countries whose peoples de- 
sire and are capable of sustaining an inde- 
pendent existence.“ 

“As regards formerly sovereign-states now 
in bondage, we will not be a party to any 
arrangement or treaty which would confirm 
or prolong their unwilling subordination. In 
the case of nations now divided against their 
will, we shall continue to seek to achieve 
unity through free elections supervised by 
the United Nations to insure they are con- 
ducted fairly.” 

That's what the man said. 

In case he's forgotten, we remind him of 
a parliamentary election for all Ireland, 
held under the auspices of the British Army 
in December 1918. 

The vote was 79 to 26 in favor of a united 
and independent republic. 

Even in the nine counties of Ulster, a 
majority of those elected favored the 
republic. > 

So Britain took 6 of those 9 counties and 
set up Northern Ireland, and that was the 
last all-Ireland election on record. 

Of those six northern counties, Tyrone 
and Fermanagh today consistently favor a 
united Ireland. So do broad areas of the 
remaining four, but they can't whip the 
gerrymander that holds them in its beak. 

Churchill has signed some brilliant state- 
ments in the course of modern history, but 
this wasn't one of his inspired moments. 

He has gone on record in support of the 
very principles that Britain ignores or denies 
in her dealings with the Irish. 

To be consistent, he should have extended 
the policy statement by two words: “Ireland 
excluded.” 


Echo Park Dam—Too Much Heat and Not 
Enough Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is often said that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. I know this is true 
in the field of medicine—it must be true 
in other problems facing Congress. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which Iam chairman, is often 
bombarded with the pros and cons of 
arguments on many subjects that seem 
to carry more heat than light. Emotions 
the easily aroused whenever you discuss 
the subject of conservation, 

I have always been a firm believer in 
the fact that if the people know the 
truth, they seldom make a mistake. I 
believe knowing the truth will make you 
free. In that spirit I submit certain 
questions and answers that have been 
frequently asked on the subject of the 
Echo Park Dam in the upper Colorado 
River Basin. As chairman of the com- 
mittee which is handling this legislation, 
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I have tried to maintain a constructive 
and objective view of this problem. 

I have been convinced of one thing— 
water is the lifeblood of many commu- 
nities. With no water, there can be no 
development of industry or population. 
I am also convinced that one of the big- 
gest wastes of the resources in this coun- 
try is the permitting of water to run to 
the ocean without first being used over 
and over for power, irrigation, and do- 
mestic or industrial use. Communities 
live or die, grow or remain the same be- 
cause they either have plenty of water 
or not enough water. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced it is 
time for Members of Congress to talk 
about the new wealth coming from ir- 
rigation projects and the proper use of 
water instead of how much the projects 
cost. Water put upon thirsty land pro- 
duces new wealth, new industry, and, of 
course, new taxes to help Uncle Sam 
meet the needs of a growing, dynamic 
country. 

Very few quarrel over the many bil- 
lions of dollars which are spent for flood 
control, river and harbor navigation, 
and agriculture conservation programs, 
What does it cost Uncle Sam—nearly 
$7} billion. This is more than 4 times 
the amount spent on irrigation and re- 
clamation during the past 50 years. The 
total cost of navigation and conservation 
programs is also a sizable amount. 

I might remind my colleagues that not 
1 cent of this money is returned to the 
Federal Treasury. However, Federal 
money invested in irrigation and recla- 
mation is returned to the Treasury. 
Federal money invested to generate 
power as incidental to irrigation is re- 
turned to the Treasury with interest. 

I do not oppose appropriating money 
for flood control, conservation, and navi- 
gation, for they, like irrigation and 
reclamation, are a vital program of keep- 
ing our country strong and prosperous, 

Those who fail to interpret the new 
jobs, the new homes, and the new wealth 
which comes from irrigation and recla- 
mation are destitute of imagination. 
Rather than seeing our country grow 
and prosper, they would prefer to see it 
remain the same. 

The Upper Colorado River Basin is one 
of the last major reclamation projects 
which remains undeveloped. It has been 
found to be economically feasible and 
the power and water to be made avail- 
able by its development is critically 
needed throughout the entire area. 

Now, as to the questions on the Echo 
Park Dam: 

1. Question. Win the Echo Park Dam de- 


etroy or flood the Diaosaur National Monu- 
ment? 

Answer. No. The Echo Park Reservoir will 
occupy only 9 percent of the monument 
area, and this is confined to the bottoms of 
the canyons that are 3,000 feet deep. Thus, 
even at the dam site, inspirational values 
remain relatively unimpaired. The total 
effect is not to destroy inspirational values 
since there are literally hundreds of miles 
of deep colorful canyons remaining in the 
Colorado River country. 

2. Question. Do the dams “invade” the 
monument and violate national park rights 

Answer. No; the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment was enlarged to include the Green and 
Yampa Rivers in 1938. Two years earlier 
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in 1936, Park Service officials promised resi- 
dents of the area, both in Utah and Colorado, 
that the enlargement of the Monument 
would not interfere with the development 
of power and water projects in the river 
canyons. Good faith requires that these 
promises be kept. 

3. Question. Will the construction of pro- 
pose dams in Dinosaur National Monument 
doom wilderness areas in America to ex- 
tinction? 

Answer. In its present State only about 
3 percent of Dinosaur National Monument 
is accessible to the general public. The re- 
maining 97 percent is unseen and unknown 
to the traveling public as a whole. 

Construction of the proposed dams, with 
their resultant lakes and safe waterways, 
will make the major features of the monu- 
ment accessible to the public and still pre- 
serve large areas as untouched wilderness. 

After construction of both Split Moun- 
tain and Echo Park Dams only 11 percent of 
the monument area will be inundated, leav- 
ing 8 percent in its present native state. 

In the more than 150 national parks and 
monument areas of the United States are 
preserved wilderness regions nearly as large 
as the State of Maine, Canadian national 
parks preserve an area larger than Scotland 
or nearly 30,000 miles. The national forests 
of the United States preserve nearly 20 mil- 
ion acres of wilderness. State parks pre- 
serve additional thousands of acres. Besides 
all these vast wilderness regions, hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of untamed nature 
“run wild" outside these restricted areas. 

Pioneers have struggled and died to tame 
a small percentage of this boundless area 
in order that the frontiers of civilization 
might be advanced. A few needed dams 
should not be looked upon as a national 
calamity. ‘They are a means of securing hard 
won frontiers and pave the way for expand- 
ing populations. They provide the means 
for meeting acute human needs of these ex- 
panding populations, 

4. Question. Is it true that the Dinosaur 
National Monument belongs to all the people 
of the United States, and, that, therefore, 
it cannot be used? 

Answer. No. Admittedly, under its status 
as a national monument, it does belong to 
citizens of the United States. However, op- 
‘ponents of Echo Park Dam derive from this 
the absurd notion that it may not be used 
by local families thirsting for its waters in 
a desert area. Use of the monument for 
water-storage purposes was definitely prom- 
ised at the time of its enlargement. Faith 
in and reliance on this promise has been 
demonstrated by (1) uncontested water fil- 
ings involving dams near the Split Moun- 
tain and Echo Park damsites made in 1939 
after the monument enlargement; (2) per- 
mission granted to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion engineers to make surveys and core 
drillings of the damsites within the monu- 
ment; (3) testimony of local Utah and Colo- 
rado citizens before the Secretary of In- 
terior in 1950 and at hearings before Com- 
mittees of Congress early in 1954; and (4) 
letters, testimony and expressions of high 
Officials of the Department of Interior of both 
the previous and present administrations. 

This moral commitment to the people 
must be kept. 

5. Question. Will the Echo Park Dam cost 
the taxpayers. money? 

Answer. No. Funds used to build the 
dams are good investments by the Federal 
Government. All costs of Echo Park Dam 
are repayable together with interest on the 
power investment. Power revenues will 
also aid in paying for irrigation features of 
participating projects, after which millions 
of dollars per year will flow into the General 
Treasury of the United States. 

6. Question, Do these dams mean Federal 
control and violate the principles of pri- 
vate enterprise? 
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Answer. No. On the contrary, the dams 
Will encourage private enterprise by pro- 
Viding water and power for agriculture, 
Municipal, and industrial use. Representa- 
tives of both private and public enterprise 
heartily support them. 

7. Question. Will boating, now enjoyed by 
the general public, be destroyed? 

Answer. No. The risky, rapid-shooting 
Now possible on some stretches of the river 
is expensive and dangerous, and, is, there- 
fore, not available to the general public. 
After completion of Echo Park Dam, a beau- 
tiful still-water reservoir for safe and eco- 
Nomical boating will be enjoyed by great 
A of people instead of by just a select 
ew. 

8. Question. Why should Echo Park Dam 
be constructed? 

Answer. Because— 

(a) It is so located as to capture the wa- 
ters of two rivers, the Yampa and the Green. 

(b) It is needed to fulfill interstate com- 
Pact obligations. ms 

(e It reduces water losses to a minimum. 

(d) It is more efficient than any proposed 
alternatives, 

(e) It will open up and stimulate the de- 
velopment of a vast recreational area now 
Virtually closed to the general public. 

9. Question. Are alternate damsites out- 
Side the monument just as good? 

Answer, No. Many years of investigations 
by competent engineers have shown that 
there are no alternate sites or combination 
Of sites that will provide the necessary river 
regulation, low cost power within reach of 
Upper basin load centers, and a minimum of 
Water loss by evaporation. “Alternate sites” 
being proposed are not substitutes for Echo 
Park because they, themselves, are integral 
Parts of the overall plan of development of 
the basin and will be needed in addition to 
Echo Park in due course. 

10. Question, Are increased losses of water 
by evaporation from proposed alternative 
reservoirs of little consequence as claimed 
by opponents to Echo Park Dam? 

Answer. Any losses of water that can be 
Prevented are of rreat consequence in an area 
which never will have a sufficient supply to 
adequately develop its natural resources. 
Even the most rapid opponents of Echo Park 
Dam admit that their proposed alternatives 
involve an increased loss of water sufficient 
to care for the acute domestic water needs 
of 200.000 people. Are these people of little 
Consequence? 

11. Question. Will the lower Colorado 
Basin States and California be hurt by the 
building of the Echo Park Dam? 

Answer. No. Holding the excess waters 
back during a rainy season should make more 
Water available instead of less. There is a 
contract to supply 75 million acre-feet of 
Water over a 10-year period at Parker Dam. 
Holding back this extra water will make this 
possible. > 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the building of this dam will 
attract many thousands of people instead 
of a few hundred. Roads will be built to 
make the place accessible. We, who 
have visited the Hoover Dam area, real- 
ize there would be no attraction now 
unless the dam had been built to hold 
the water back and make it more acces- 
Sible te the millions who may now enjoy 
this area. 

There are hundreds of canyons in the 
Rocky Mountain region which are unex- 
Plored that nature lovers can still enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is in the inter- 
est of our America of tomorrow to de- 
velop such areas as the Echo Park Dam, 
A growing country must not falter in de- 
veloping and preserving for future gen- 
erations the assets that it possesses. 


Communism Versus Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the time I was in Europe recently with 
the Committee To Investigate Commu- 
nist Aggression, it so happened that we 
were in Berlin on July Fourth. Not 
being in the vicinity of a church where 
English was spoken, I took advantage of 
the fact that there was a radio in my 
hotel room to listen to the devotional 
services broadcast on the Armed Forces 
network. 

I thought the sermon by Maj. John T. 
Donnelly, chaplain of the 7350th Base 
Complement Squadron, Tempelhof Air 
Base, at Berlin, Germany, was so appro- 
priate to the occasion and the circum- 
stances that I secured a copy for inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As a student of the subject of commu- 
nism for the past 33 years, I believe this 
sermon entitled “Communism Versus 
Christianity” to be one of the best and 
the most concise statements of the issue 
it has ever been my pleasure to hear. 
The people of the United States would 
have a better understanding of the 
Communist menace and a greater reali- 
zation of the problem which is confront- 
ing the world today, if we could have 
more sermons of this quality delivered 
from the pulpits of our churches 
throughout America Sunday after 
Sunday. 

I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion and to extend my congratulations 
to Chaplain Donnelly. Having sung in 
a choir for 10 years myself, I desire also 
to congratulate the Tempelhof choir on 
their wonderful rendition of the hymns. 
Their music added a great deal to this 
inspiring religious program, 

The order of service, opening prayer, 
sermon, and closing prayer follow: 


Theme: He Shall Reign Choir 
Announcement: Corporal Mount 
God ot Our Fathers Choir 
eh ee ee eee ee ns Chaplain 
O Beautiful for Spacious Skies Choir 
Christ Lives in Me Girls Trio 
God Sas ‘America... <<. 254555 -ce Choir 


O Jesus I Have Promised. Mixed Quartet 
Onward Christian Soldiers Choir 
Sermon: Communism versus Christianity 


Chaplain 
God Bless America Choir 
Fer ae ocr - Chaplain 
Sevenfold Amen „ Choir 
Announcement Corporal Mount 
Theme: Peace, Perfect Peace Choir 


God of our fathers, sincerely we thank 
Thee for the unnumbered blessings of po- 
litical liberty which have been ours in the 
divinely blessed United States; and humbly 
we beseech Thee to guard our blood-bought 
freedom against the increasing number of 
those who from within our boundaries, as 
from without, would overthrow our Govern- 
ment. Guide the hearts and minds of all 
Americans. Help them to live gratefully, 
prayerfully, and conscientiously. Above all, 
so direct the people in our country that we 
may choose Thee, the Triune God, as our 
eternal Leader, Draw us to Thee in the 
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heartfelt repentance that confesses all our 
sins but looks to the Lord Jesus for pardon 
and perfect peace. May our military men 
and women be assured of God's presence as 
they walk with faith in His sustaining love. 
We plead confidently, because we pray in 
Jesus’ blessed name, Amen, 
COMMUNISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY 

(By Chaplain (Maj,) John T. Donnelly) 

Today the world is in a state of emer- 
gency surpassing any in its history. Such 
a claim is no extravagant creation of an over- 
heated imagination of a lunatic brain. 
Statesmen, publicists, military leaders, sci- 
entists, world scholars, in every realm all 
agree, not that civilization is going to sink, 
but that civilization is sinking now. 

Back of all the ferment of nations is not 
primarily the economic and social conflict. 
The real cause is the evil hierarchy now en- 
gaged in supreme and final effort to over- 
throw God's kingdom and set up a satanic 
universal one-world rule in its stead. 

Today the key factors in this conflict are 
the Christian church and the anti-Christ 
religion known as communism. The an- 
nounced goal of communism is the destruc- 
tion of God and God's people. No threat 
more sinister ever confronted the Christian 
world. While in 2,000 years the religion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ has brought under its 
sway only about 500 million, in 1 genera- 
tion the anti-Christ religion of communism 
has brought under its absolute control 800 
million behind the Iron Curtain, and has 
won the allegiance of millions more in every 
continent. 

How has this terrifying phenomenon been 
achieved? The answer is made in sad con- 
fession to the fact of a superior type of 
discipleship than that we are giving to Christ. 
Communism has succeeded in prostituting 
to itself a type of discipleship which belongs 
alone to Almighty God. 

Communism has captured the devotion, 
the dedication, the spirit of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice, the missionary passion and the 
techniques of Christian discipleship and has 
turned them to the destruction of Christ, 
and to the destruction of the church—and 
to the destruction of the world. 

Communism has multiplied itself 20,000 
times in 1 generation. It needs now to 
multiply itself only three times more in 
order to engulf the entire world. At its 
present rate of conquest, how much longer 
will it be? This satanic anti-Christ religion 
can be overcome only by another religion 
more vital and dynamic that it is. Economic 
measures will not stop it because it is a faith. 
Military defeat will not overcome it. It is 
a religion. Our faith in Christ must pro- 
duce in us a discipleship more vital, more 
dynamic, and more utter than that which 
communism inspires. 

You can refuse now to do the things that 
will save your nation. You can refuse to 
run the risk and pay the price of Christian 
heroism to save your country. But if you 
continue to follow the ordinary stereotyped 
pattern of Christian discipleship, it means, 
for your nation and the whole world, what 
it has meant for China and Russia and Korea 
and Indochina—the triumph of the forces of 
unrighteousness and the defeat of the cause 
of Christ. This is grim business which de- 
mands the submersion of all personal in- 
terests, the very taking of your life into your 
own hands. It means now the dedication 
of ourselves to the task with such a passion 
and fervor that, before our holy might, 
communism will falter and fail. 

That the Nation may be saved and the 
Gospel preached with freedom, I challenge 
you to throw yourself with all your soul and 
strength into the breach in this life-and- 
death struggle. 

Let us lay to heart the truth that the high 
mission of the United States of America is 
that it be made a spiritual blessing to the 
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world. Other lands have not come under our 
influence that we may cripple them, not 
that we may exploit them, but that we may 
serve them. “He that will be greatest must 
be servant to all,” is a truth for a nation as 
well as for an individual. God has preserved 
in us a spiritual faith. And we are to bless 
with spiritual truth throughout the wide 
sphere of our international influence. Cyn- 
ies may scoff at our Christian assumptions 
and aspirations, but we must prove by our 
character, our services, and our sacrifices the 
loftiness and genuineness of our God-given 
convictions. 

However, if the present buildup of armed 
might is to be accompanied by a triumph 
‘of truth, be sure of this: We must have the 
Lord Jesus Christ uppermost in our hearts 
and lives—not the counterfeit Jesus of the 
brash unbelief, but the Scriptural Savior, 
God's Son, Who, with a love that passes our 
understanding and description, suffered Him- 
self to be nailed to the cross and there died 
to restore us to His Heavenly Father; because 
only He can make better men, a better 
nation, a better world. 

My countrymen, use every possible means 
of keeping America’s course in harmony with 
Scripture and away from contradictions to 
its truth. If we learn to follow Christ's way, 
instead of the rule-by-force delusion, we 
shall be much happier, much safer, much 
nearer true peace and lasting blessing. 

O Lord of Love keep America from a falee 
sense of national security without Thee, and 
by Thy Holy Spirit daily help us build our 
hope only on the Lord Jesus Christ, the solid 
rock of our redemption. Bless this Tempel- 
hof Choir broadcast today by turning many 
to Thee, for courage, comfort, pardon, purity, 
and power. We pray. through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, who liveth and reigneth 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, 
world without end. Amen. 
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Some National Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Some National Problems,” de- 
livered by the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
in Chicago, III., on June 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
(Address by the Honorable Herbert Hoover) 


I would be remiss if I did not at once state 
to this representative group of merchants 
that our magnificent distribution system has 
had a large part in building the highest 
Standard of living for a nation ever known 
to mankind. 

I could observe that my life has been pe- 
Tiodically spent resisting the wiles of mer- 
Chants in a frantic effort to balance my 
budget. In other words, I have been com- 
pelled to restrict my standard of living below 
Jour begullements. 

It is a privilege to be in company with 
General Wood and former Ambassador Jo- 
seph Kennedy who sponsor this occasion. 

My association with General Wood began 
in the First World War when he was Quar- 
termaster General and I was Food Adminis- 
trator. His friendship has continued over 
these 38 years—in bad as well as good times. 

Mr, Kennedy and I served and fought 
alongside on the First Congressional Com- 
Mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and he is today 
Serving again on the present second com- 
Mission. General Wood served on the task 
Lorces of the first commission, and is serving 
again with the present Commission. 

The general and I have long been asso- 
Clated in the work of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. He is a director, William E. Hall 
the president. I am the chairman. 

In this effort General Wood has given out- 
standing leadership to that organization in 
Chicago. And in this connection, I will tell 
you a secret—Mr. Kennedy has just contrib- 
Uted $25,000 to this Work in Boston. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Several of you who are present, are serving 
today on the task forces of the Commission 
on Organization of the Government. And 
Several of you served on the task forces of 
the first Commission. 

The first Commission accomplished much 
in decreased cost and increased efficiency in 
the Departments. But that first Commis- 
Sion was restricted in making recommenda- 
tions as to policies of the Government. This 
time the Congress enjoined us to cover this 
field. The law, however, contains a special 
reservation that we shall not apply our ac- 
tivities to the judiciary or the Congress. 

The previous Commission secured the re- 
Moval of roadblocks, which held up internal 
Teorganization of the departments and agen- 
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cles. Today the heads of the different agen- 
cles are each diligently placing their own 
houses in order. Our present Commission 
has therefore generally limited its activities 
to matters involving more than one agency 
with their duplications and overlaps. Just 
as an indication, I may mention that 41 
agencies of the Government deal with med- 
ical matters. Twelve of them deal with the 
weather. 

We are still in the study stage in the sec- 
ond Commission. Some 200 leading citizens 
are serving with us on 24 task forces or sub- 
committees. 

Iam confident that the recommendations 
of this Commission can show the way to 
balance the Federal budget and stop this 
spiral of inflation. That is provided we can 
overcome the roadbloacks and are not forced 
into war, 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


One of our rising national problems is 
juvenile delinquency. Some discussion of it 
is warranted here because not only General 
Wood and Mr. Kennedy and I have a joint 
interest in the Boys’ Clubs, but there are 
several of you who are also in this service. 

Of the many agencies in the country de- 
voted to this problem of delinquency, the 
Boys’ Clubs have an important part. In this 
organization we are concerned with pave- 
ment boye—the boys in our slum areas whose 
only outlet after school and on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays is the streets. 

Over the whole country, we have over 380 
of these clubs in 252 communities with ap- 
proximately 360,000 self-starting boys. 

These clubs are not a paper organization. 
They are as solid bricks and mortar as any 
man's club and would today cost upward of 
$120 million to replace. In them we pro- 
vide constructive joy, health, occupational, 
and moral guidance. 

Together with his sister, the boy is our 
most precious American possession. The 
normal boy can seem to be a child of iniquity 
yet he makes a great nation. The whole 
world is new to him. Therefore, he seeks 
adventure, discovery, and great undertak- 
ings. He must spend much time, if he is to 
expand, in the land of make-believe. 

This normal boy is endowed with a dy- 
namic energy and an impelling desire to take 
exercise on all occasions. His primary in- 
stinct is to hunt in a pack and that multi- 
plies his devices. 

But the normal boy has a primitive in- 
stinct and takes to competition and battle. 
In the days before our civilization became 
so perfect, he matched his wits with the 
birds, the bees, and the fish. He cannot find 
battle with animal or plant life in zoos or 
parks. If he doesn't content with nature, 
he is likely to take on contention with a 
policeman. 

The fine qualities of loyalty to the pack 
can be turned to sports where the spirit of 
fair play is the greatest moral force outside 
religious faith. Sport is not so good on the 
pavements. For here the pack turns to the 
gang. And here we make gangsters and 
feed jails. 

This Boys“ Club organization has proved 
one of the most effective preventions of de- 
lnquency—always excepting mother. Some 
years ago in a certain tough district in Chi- 
cago over 80 percent of the boys in the dis- 
trict were in the hands of the police during 
the year. A few years after the completion 


of a club, the delinquency percentage 
dropped to 12 percent. 

As to physical benefits to the boys I might 
mention that the national rate of 4-F's was 
over 30 percent in the last war. A canvass 
of 200,000 alumni of Boys’ Clubs showed only 
4% percent. And they fought and died 
bravely. 

Great editors, great musicians, great sculp- 
tors, and five major league baseball players 
were started in the channels of this organi- 
gation. And today millions of boys from 
these clubs are solid patriotic citizen of our 
country. Due to the indefatigable efforts of 
General Wood and others in this work, Chi- 
cago slums are proportionately better served 
by the Boys’ Clubs than any other city in 
the country. For here there are 21 clubs 
with 11,000 boy members. 


GETTING ALONG WITH OTHER FREE NATIONS 


But the American people are in far greater 
trouble than teen-age delinquency or re- 
forms in our Federal establishment. 

I do not need to describe the center of 
world conspiracy from which our interna- 
tional dangers arise. And our difficulties are 
not limited to the Communists. They arise 
also from a lack of unity among the free 
nations in dealing with these difficulties. 

I have no intention of speaking upon spe- 
cific foreign policies. Our disunities with 
the Communists are easy enough to appreci- 
ate, but our relations with free nations re- 
quire more understanding. To discuss these 
problems objectively will not make the cold 
war any hotter. And it may illustrate that 
this is a time for patience and forbearance. 

First. We must realize that there are wide 
differences in racial inheritances, economic 
and political objectives In each of the free 
nations. They come down from centuries. 
Also among them are age-old dislikes, and 
fears. 

Second. It must be realized that military 
alliances or peacetime collective action can 
endure only as long as there are common 
objectives and purposes among the partici- 
pants. 

Third. Our people must realize that the 
interests, objectives, and policies of nations 
constantly shift with this rapidly changing 
scene. The last 9 years offer abundant proof 
of the rapidity of shifting national policies, 
In this short period, the policies of the 
United States have shifted, as witness our 
Teversal of attitudes toward Russia, Germany, 
and Japan. 

Fourth. We must realize that the atomic 
bomb and the steady growth of Communist 
military strength have contributed to shift 
the policies of some of the free nations. 

Fifth. We must realize that the Commu- 
nist members of the United Nations have 


that organiza- 
tion, and that the United Nations is weak- 
ened in this major purpose by lack of full 
unity among the free nations. 

Sixth. Our people should realize that many 
of the free nations of the world, in despair 
of protection by the United Nations from 
major aggression, haye been forced into a 
multitude of military alliances. There are 
also groups present today determined to 
maintain their neutrality in any major 
conflict, 

Seventh. We must realize that some of our 
military allies are faltering in the march. 
That hesitation again arises from shifting of 
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interests and objectives with the changing 
scene in the world. 

Eighth. Our people should realize that 
with these alliances, groupings, and shift- 
ings, the whole concept of preservation of 
peace by collective action against an aggres- 
sor through the United Nations has gone by 
the board—at least for the present. We are 
now in the presence of age-old balances of 
power, power politics, and ancient forms of 
diplomacy. 

Ninth. Our people must realize that in 
dealing with these gigantic problems of today 
‘we must have patience, tolerance, and under- 
standing of these differences of interests and 
objectives of the free nations. 

Tenth. Through this terrible labyrinth our 
Government must pilot our foreign policies. 
We cannot expect miracles. Free men must 
hold to the right to disagree with any policy 
of the Government. But especially in for- 
eign affairs support should be the watchword 
until Issues of deep conscience arise, and 
moderation Is a good watchword even then. 

Someone said the world is at the cross- 
roads. My belief is that is it a cloverleaf 
junction. 

Eleventh. In appraising the forces in the 
world, we should not conclude that the 
United Nations should be abolished. It fur- 
nishes a place with electronic equipment 
where nations may discharge their batteries 
of the evil things which they think about 
each other in five languages all at once. 

But seriously, this institution has proved 
of value in pacific settlement of disputes 
among secondary nations. It has contribut- 
ed to the spread of scientific knowledge, to 
philanthropic and public health measures. 

These activities form a tenuous road to 
more unity of free nations and we should 
cling to any hope they may provide, 

Twelfth. Above all, we cannot abandon the 
ideal that someday, somehow, unity for 
peace can be built in the world. Nor can we 
abandon the hope that some time the free 
nations who believe in God will mobilize 
against Red atheism and human slavery. 

If inside or outside of the United Nations 
the free nations could unite, they have many 
potent moral, spiritual, and even economic 
weapons at their disposal besides military 
alliances, 

Thirteenth. In these shifting shapes In the 
world, we must realize the vitality of a great 
spiritual force which we call nationalism. 

The fuzzy-minded intellectuals have 
sought to brand nationalism as a sin against 
mankind. They seem to think that infamy 
is attached to the word “nationalist.” 

But that force in the world cannot be 


obscured by denunciation of it as greed or 


selfishness—as it sometimes is. The spirit 
of nationalism springs from the deepest of 
human emotions. It rises from the yearning 
of men to be free of foreign domination, to 
govern themselves, It springs from a thou- 
sand rills of race, of history, of sacrifice, and 
pride in national achievement. 

Every nation has laid its dead upon the 
altar of its country. These died with their 
national flag before their eyes and their na- 
tional hymns upon their lips. The pride of 
race has swelled from their suffering and 
sacrifice s 


In our own country does not the word 
“America” stir something deeper within us 
than mere geography? Does not the suf- 
fering and the sacrifice of our forbears who 
fought for our independence flash in our 
minds with every mention of that word? 
Was it not our independence which gave 
the most expansive release to the creative 
spirit of mankind in all history? Was it 
not the release of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom on this continent that gave the 
moral strength and the self-reliance which 
penetrated our plains and forests? 

Nationalism does not mean isolationism 
from the common interests of nations. We 
have ourselves proved that. Just as we have 
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valued our own Independence, we have 
fought for the independence of other peo- 
ples. 

And equally do these emotions flow wide 
and deep in all free nations. Within them 
and their religious faith is their spiritual 
strength. It sustains their resolution against 
aggression and domination. 

Nationalism cannot be abandoned if civil- 
ization is to last among free men. And we 
can have some hope that slumbering na- 
tionalism in the satellite countries will 
awaken to throw off the Moscow yoke as 
it has in Yugoslavia. 

Fourteenth. And from all this, our peo- 
ple must realize that our own right arm 
plus some deterrents unhealthy to the ag- 
gressors are our major reliance for our de- 
fense. And these strengths are no weak 
reliance. With the magnificent officers and 
men in our defense establishments, with our 
genius and our productivity, we can defend 
ourselves, 


Tyler, Tex., Jaycees Collect Flood-Relief 
Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of Texas responded mag- 
nificently to meet the needs of victims 
of the recent disastrous floods along the 
Rio Grande. From all over the State, 
help poured into the stricken areas. 

Typical of this spontaneous outpouring 
of humanitarian effort was the work of 
members of the Tyler Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. A story in the Tyler Morn- 
ing Telegraph tells of their effective 
work. I ask unanimous consent that 
this story be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jarcees Cottect 60 Boxes or FLOOD-RELIEF 
SUPPLIES 

Tyler Jaycees Sunday piled up about 60 
big boxes of clothing and canned goods for 
the relief of the Rio Grande flood victims 
as Tylerites responded to a radio appeal for 
ald. 

Elmer Austin, one of the cochairmen of the 
drive, said Sunday night the Jaycee group 
had “answered about 300 calls and we have 
about 60 boxes and packages stored in the 
basement of the Salvation Army head- 
quarters. 

“We're going to crate it Tuesday night and 
ship it out to Laredo Wednesday,” he said. 

Nearly 200 calls had been received Satur- 
day afternoon in answer to appeal over 
KKB and KTBB in Tyler for items to be 
sent to the area stricken by the recent severe 
flood, and members of the junior chamber 
of commerce began picking up the supplies 
Staurday. Parcels were received up to noon 
Sunday and the remainder of the clothing 
and supplies picked up Sunday afternoon. 

A group of Jaycees using three trucks 
donated by Tyler firms and several private 
automobiles, made the collection. 

Tyson Payne, Jaycee president, sald Jay- 
cees all over Texas are taking part in the 
flood relief program, known as “Operation 
Now.“ The items will be shipped to Laredo 
Jaycees who will distribute them. 


July 16 


Ed Emmons, second vice president of the 
Tyler Jaycees, talked by telephone Friday to 
Jim Richter, president of the Laredo Jaycees, 
Richter sald his organization had set up a 
giant headquarters in the high-school gym 
to receive and distribute the clothing and 
food sent by the Jaycee organizations over 
the State. 

The relief supplies, however, will not be 
confined to Laredo alone, but will be sent 
wherever they are neded throughout the 
flod area, Richter said, 


This “Mess” Calls for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an editor- 
ial entitled “This ‘Mess’ Calls for Action.” 
The editorial was first published in the 
Nashville Tennesseean, and subsequently 
was reproduced in the Florence (Ala.) 
Times of July 12. It relates to the action 
of the administration regarding the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the pro- 
posed contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ters “Mess” CALLS ror ACTION 

What goes on in Washington where the 
Republican administration said it would do 
business on the highest plane with every 
assurance that the taxpayers would have 
fullest protection? 

The answer is that the Eisenhower regime 
has ordered the Atomic Energy Commission 
to contract with Dixon-Yates syndicate of 
power companies, and that the syndicate 
obtained the go-ahead without even seeing 
specifications for the proposals. 

This disclosure, revealed in a transcript of 
testimony given in closed session before the 
Senate Antimonopoly Subcommittee, is in 
itself sufficient to justify the committee's 
announcement that it has found probable 
cause for suspension of the administration's 
negotiations with Dixon-Yates. A resolu- 
tion has been adopted calling on the AEC 
to withhold approval of the proposed con- 
tract until it has completed full investiga- 
tion of unusual circumstances surrounding 
the sordid deal. 

For the American taxpayers it is fortunate 
indeed that a Senate group interested in 
monopolistic practices should have been pre- 
pared to go into this bald arrangement to 
fayor a private power group at a cost of be- 
tween $92 and $139 million more than if the 
power were supplied by the TVA, and on 
worse terms than had been offered by an- 
other private group which was shouldered 
out of the picture. 

Such an admission by a Dixon-Yates at- 
torney was astounding to Senator KEFAUVER 
who elicited it, and to his colleagues. 

“The idea that the President of the United 
States would order the signing of a con- 
tract in the absence of bid specifications is 
a display of gross irresponsibility,” said Rep- 
resentative Cuir Davis, of Memphis, and 
added: “This absurd manner of conducting 
Government business Is shocking.” 

Senator Atsxer Gore's charge that the 
contract was tallormade for Dixom-Yates 


* 
1954 
Was coupled with the apt observation that 
it was designed to operate and maintain 
Dixon-Yates at maximum efficiency. 

Tennessee's junior Senator was quick to see 
the Eisenhower campaign pledge working 
in full reverse, to the disillusionment of 
those believing souls who chose to take it all 
in and, as Gov. Frank Clement did a year 
later, were Jumping at the chance to make a 
touching defense of Mr. Eisenhower's atti- 
tude toward TVA. 

In Governor Clement's mind the Chief 
Executive's sincerity on his vague vote-get- 
ting pledges was never to be questioned, and 
it was he who put forward the neat sugges- 
tion that it might be well to deal with the 
problem by the appointment of still an- 
other commission—instrument for govern- 
ment by postponement. 

Now, the Eisenhower administration is in 
danger of being held accountable for a tricky 
piece of business which needs a lot of ex- 
piaining. 

Especial interest centers in the brushoff 
given the group of Walter Von Tresckow and 
associates who offered to erect a steam plant 
at Fulton, on the Mississippi, furnish the 
power at cost and turn the remaining plant 
over to TVA at the end of a 25-year period. 
His only charge would have been a 64 mil- 
lion fee for arranging and financing, and 
there was no contemplation of a long-time 
Government subsidy. 

By comparison, the Dixon-Yates syndicate 
would supply power on a 25-year contract 
from a proposed West Memphis plant, and 
the cost would be $3,600,000 more per year 
than if TVA built the plant. 

Eventually, however, Dixon-Yates would 
Own the plant and could be able to charge 
its own rates for future power furnished to 
TVA. As an example of the administration's 
paternalistic attitude in this instance, the 
AEC would pay all State, local, and Federal 
taxes on the private plant, and would be 
required to pay one-half the cost of the 
Plant over $107,250,.000 and up to 6117 
million. E 

All this because of a burning administra- 
tion desire to give private power a foothold 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

But it is not being done in the name of 
free enterprise when the proposition of open 
bids and fair competition is thrown out of 
the window under direct and admitted pres- 
sure by the private power combination, 

In view of his unhappy experience in try- 
ing to make a decent and legitimate deal 
with the Government, we do not blame Mr. 
Von Tresckow from saying to reporters: “If 
this doesn't beat the Teapot Dome, I'll eat 
my hat.” 

In principle, we see little difference between 
the major scandal of the Harding adminis- 
tration and the way money is now going to 
be taken from the taxpayers, if something is 
not done, to accomplish the double purpose 
of fatting private power with lavish Govern- 
ment aid and invading the territory of TVA 
with the purpose of crippling its efficiency 
and destroying its brightest hopes. 

Instead of improving, the moral climate in 
Washington takes on a tainted odor that is 
all too reminiscent of 20 years ago. (The 
Nashville Tennessean.) 


Least Subsidy for Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
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to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article entitled Least Sub- 
sidy for Farmers.” The article was writ- 
ten by Drew Pearson, and was published 
in the Washington Post of Thursday, 
July 15, 1954, in the column which car- 
Ties the heading “The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON Mrrry-Go-Rounp 
(By Drew Pearson) 
LEAST SUBSIDY FOR FARMERS 


Few people have ever seen the budget of 
the United States. Some people think it's 
merely an ethereal set of figures that Con- 
gress debates about every year. Actually, 
however, it's about the size of a New York 
phone book and just about as dull. The last 
few pages, however, are extremely significant 
and ought to be paraded on the Senate floor 
during the debate on so-called farm sub- 
sidies. 

For these figures show the amount of sub- 
sidies paid to farmers, veterans, businessmen, 
and others. Highest subsidy, of course, is 
listed as paid to veterans in the form of 
bonuses and hospitalization, totaling $4,214,- 
000.000 In 1953. 

What may surprise some people, however, 
is that the subsidy paid to businessmen is 
about twice as much as that paid to farmers. 
Farmers got $523 million for soll conserva- 
tion, price supports, and other Government 
help in 1953; whereas businessmen got 
$1,216,000,000, 

This aid to business, incidentally, was not 
to small-business men. It was to upper- 
bracket business which has yelled so loud 
about creeping socialism yet spent so much 
money lobbying Congress into voting more 
money for galloping favoritism. 

They include helpless little groups like the 
United States Steel Corp., the big utility 
companies, and some of the big shipping 
companies, 

Humphrey's subsidy 

Here, for instance, are some of the sub- 
sidies big business has been able to obtain— 
in contrast to farmers’ price supports: 

The M. A. Hanna Co., one of the biggest 
fron and steel holding companies in the 
United States, largely owned and operated 
by George Humphrey before he became Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, got more than $22 
million in tax subsidies just a few weeks 
before he entered the Cabinet. The Hanna 
Coal Ore Co., one of his subsidiaries, got a 
75-percent depreciation on an $11,345,000 
iron-ore investment in Minnesota and an- 
other 70-percent tax writeoff on a $22 mil- 
lion nickel plant in Oregon. The 2 plants 
were permitted to depreciate 70 to 75 per- 
cent of their value in 5 years instead of about 
25 years, 

These tax writeoffs were rushed through 
during the last few weeks of the Truman 
administration so Humphrey’s company 
would not be embarrassed by asking for 
them when he became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury later. 

Today the new tax bill gives the same kind 
of quick depreciation tax writeoffs to other 
types of big business, and Randolph Paul, 
former general counsel of the Treasury and 
author of Taxation In the United States, has 
told Con: en this tax subsidy will cost 
the public $40 billion in the next 17 years. 
In contrast, when a farmer builds a barn 
he gets no tax writeoff, but must spread his 
depreciation over a period of about 30 years. 

Utility subsidies 

The big utility companies spend an aver- 
age of half a million dollars a year on their 
lobby to influence Congress. At least that’s 
the amount they register officially with Con- 
gress. Today this appears to be reaping divi- 
dends. One utility combine, Dixon-Yates, 
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has just put across by special order of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a 25-year contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, despite the op- 
position of a majority of AEC Commissioners, 

Under this order, Dixon-Yates will invest 
only 5.3 millions cash, be guaranteed a 9 
percent return by Uncle Sam; will own the 
plant at the end of 25 years; and will get 
the benefit of an annual 3.6 million over- 
charge made up by the taxpayers for the 
difference between what they would have 
to pay TVA instead of Dixon-Yates. 

This was why Representative Curr Hoxr- 
FIELD, of California, a member of the con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
calls this not “creeping socialism” but “gal- 
loping Federal favoritism.” 

In contrast the farmer is guaranteed no 
9 percent return on his investment. He has 
been guaranteed 90 percent of the price paid 
during a cross-section average of previous 
years. ~ 

More gravy 

Here are some of the other subsidies to 
business to which the United States budget 
refers when it shows that business annually 
gets about twice the subsidy given to farm- 
ers: 7 

Certain airlines get between $70 million 
and $95 million annually for carrying the 
mail. On top of this the taxpayers haye 
paid for radar, ligħting beacons and other 
safety aids for the airlines totaling $21,361,- 
040 in 1951, $13,007,035 in 1952, and $7 mil- 
lion in 1953. Taxpayers also paid $73,931,733 
for personnel to operate these safety aids in 
1951, plus $80,484,761 in 1952, plus about $105 
million in 1953. In addition, another 637 
million and $16 million went for runways 
and construction work at airports in 1951-52 
and another $19,821,000 in 1953. 

The shipping companies also get an aver- 
age of around $30 million a year in subsidies 
to operate their vessels; the United States 
Lines got a construction subsidy of $18,225,- 
000, plus a national defense subsidy of 
$24,061,000 for building the steamship 
United States; while the Grace Lines and 
Moore-McCormack are being voted subsidies 
for four new vessels by the current Congress. 

These vessels will be turned over to the 
United States in time of war and this sub- 
sidy policy may be a wise one. Also, it is 
important to keep United States airlines 
operating around the world. But likewise, 
the American farmer hus to feed a good part 
of the world in case of war and he, like the 
shipping and airplane companies, cant con- 
tract and expand his economy for peace or 
wars without facing economic chaos. 


Prelude to Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. BEALL, Mr, President, on July 4 
it was my pleasure to attend and par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies commemorat- 
ing the 200th anniversary of the Battle 
of Fort Necessity, the first military en- 
gagement led by George Washington, 

At that time Miss Louisa Rae Bern- 
bach, 63 Johnson Avenue, Uniontown, 
Pa., delivered an essay entitled “Prelude 
to Liberty.” This was a prize-winning 
essay and Miss Bernbach was awarded 
a scholarship to the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Bernbach is a very charming 
young lady and read her essay with great 
poise and distinction. I request that 
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this essay be made a part of my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRELUDE TO LIBERTY 
(By Louisa Rae Bernbach) 


When I met George Washington he was 
just a young major in the Virginia militia, 
I frst saw him toward evening on October 30, 
1753. He and his guide, Christopher Gist, 
were on their way to the forks of the Ohio 
to order the French out of British territory. 

This was our first meeting but not our 
last, not by any means. 

The French promised that they would not 
interfere with the British in any way, but 
the next year when the Ohio Company set 
out to build a fort at the forks of the Ohio 
they were attacked by the French and forced 
to surrender after 1 hour's fighting. 

It was then that Washington, now an 
adjutant general, returned to the Ohio Val- 
ley, this time with 150 men. 

Toward the end of May they crossed the 
main ridge of the Allegheny Mountains and 
camped near the parallel ridge of Laurel 
Hill, at a place called Great Meadows. 

While they were camped there a runner 
came from Half-King, the leader of one of 
England's Indian allies, to tell Washington 
that they had found the tracks of two men 
leading to a dark glen in the forest where, 
Half-King believed, the French to be lurking. 

Washington immediately proceeded with 
40 men to Half-King’s wigwams where a 
council was held. King and his warriors 
agreed to join in striking the French forces 
in a surprise attack. 

The next day, with two Indians leading 
the way, they set out to find the French 
stronghold. They found the tracks of the 
two scouts, and marching single file, the 
party pushed through the forest into the 
rocky hollow where the French were sup- 
posed to be concealed. They were there in 
fact and in the short fight that followed 
Coulon de Jumonvule, an ensign in com- 
mand, was killed. 

The English, hearing the French were 
ready to fight for their claims to the valley, 
sent men from almost all of the Colonies to 
reinforce Washington at Great Meadows. 


‘The French also sent reinforcements to Fort 
Duquesne and the garrison now consisted 
of 1400 men. They were again reinforced 
when Coulon de Villiers, brother of the slain 
Jumonville, arrived from Montreal at the 
head of an army of Indians, After joining 
some of the men from Fort Duquesne they 
continued on their march through the for- 
est until, on the 2d of July, they arrived at 
Washington's abandoned camp at the Gist 
settlement, The next day, in spite of an 
unceasing rainstorm, they continued their 
march and finally arrived at the place where 
Villiers brother had been killed. After 
learning from a deserter the position of the 
enemy they attacked full force the little 
garrison at Fort Necessity. After 2 days of 
bitter fighting in which the French had the 
advantage of higher ground and the pro- 
tection of rocks and trees Washington was 
tr to surrender, The date was July 4, 


Yes, I was there when Washington sur- 
rendered to the French at Fort Necessity. 
Little did he dream that on another July 4, 
Just 22 years later that, with his help the 
British colonies he was fighting to protect 
would become the United States of America. 
I was with Washington then, too, and later 
at Valley Forge and Yorktown. 

I am met today and always by men and 
women as gallant and brave as George Wash- 
ington. The wind, the sun, the stars, the 
logs of the stockade of Fort Necessity, I am 
all of these for you see, I am the spirit of 
freedom, 
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Tribute to Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, in Connection With St. Law- 
rence Seaway Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
summer 1954 issue of the magazine the 
Heartland, a United States-Canadian 
quarterly on inland America, contains 
a brief but splendid account of a dinner 
held in Milwaukee on June 10 honoring 
our colleague the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Wrtex] for his cham- 
pioning of the seaway law which bears 
his name. I believe that the account, 
as well as excerpts from a tribute to our 
Wisconsin associate by Dr. N. R. Dan- 
jellan, president of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association, will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

I send to the desk, therefore, the text 
of the article, together with the tribute, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE DINNER Honors Senator WILEY 

On June 10, 400 enthusiastic friends of 
the St. Lawrence seaway assembled at dinner 
in the fern room of the Pfister Hotel in 
Milwaukee to pay tribute to Senator ALEX- 
ANDER WiLey and other leaders of the sea- 
way movement in Wisconsin. The dinner 
was sponsored by the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association, the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and the Governors 
St. Lawrence seaway committee, 

Presided over by Mr. I. R. Witthuhn, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, the dinner guests were addressed by 
Congressman Glenn R. Davis, of Waukesha, 
Wis.; Mr. Lewis G. Castle, president of the 
Northern Minnesota National Bank, of Du- 
luth, Minn.; Gov. Walter Kohler, of Wis- 
consin; Mr. N. R. Danielian, president of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association; and 
Senator Alexander Wiley. The invocation 
was given by Father Charles M. O'Hara, of 
Marquette University. 

There were present also five members of 
the Wisconsin delegation in Congress: Hon, 
GARDNER R. Wrrnrow, of LaCrosse; Hon. 
Metvin R. Larep, of Marshfield; Hon. GLENN 
R. Davis, of Waukesha; Hon. Jonn W. 
Breanes, of Green Bay; and Hon. Arvin E. 
O'Konskxr, of Mercer; as well as members of 
the City Council and the Board of Super- 
visors of Milwaukee County, the Governor's 
committee, and the State waterways com- 
mission. 

„ the proceedings, Mr. Witthuhn 

“As president of the Association of Com- 
merce, I am proud to be serving as your 
toastmaster this evening, and I am honored 
to be presiding at this dinner meeting ar- 
ranged to pay tribute to those whose keen 
vision, alertness, and, above all, tenacity of 
purpose have made possible a magnificent 
victory. 

“Appreciate for a moment the vision of 
those who fought undauntedly for over three 
decades to bring about successful passage 
of legislation which allows the United States 
and Canada to join in building and operat- 
ing a seaway so ocean vessels have a highway 
to the Middle West. 
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“By 1960 our dreams will become & reality 
when into the heart of the United States will 
be cut an inland waterway to benefit all 
America and the world—a waterway that 
will strengthen the economy of our Nation, 
bolster its defense, and be an answer to its 
needs of transportation, power, and raw ma- 
terials. It takes little imagination to see 
Milwaukee as a great inland seaport with 
oceangoing traffic coming directly to our own 
port as well as others in Wisconsin when 
92 percent of the world’s shipping will be 
able to use the seaway. One need not to bea 
Nostradamus to predict the increase in for- 
eign trade of the Middle West, the boom that 
the seaway will be to ite manufacturing in- 
dustries, its retailers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, and farmers. Vital raw materials, €s- 
sential to our industries, will be imported 
directly through Wisconsin ports, and our 
manufactured goods and farm products, will 
be dispatched to distant countries and ship- 
ped to seaboard areas at lower costs. 

“The Middle West's labor, industry, busi- 
ness and agriculture will have an even greater 
stake in foreign trade. We are sure that this 
vision is not ilusionary, for already our 
people are letting the world know that Mil- 
Waukee is an ocean port in midcontinent 
with the slogan of the harbor commission 
‘Ship Via Milwaukee, America's Most Pro- 
gressive Inland Port.’” 

Governor Kohler paid tribute to the unan- 
imous support of the Wisconsin delegation 
in Congress, in particular to the leadership 
of Senator ALExaNper WIE T. Mr. Lewis G. 
Castle thanked Wisconsin supporters, par- 
ticularly Mayor Frank Zeidler, the City 
Council and the Board of Supervisors of 
Milwaukee and the Governor's committee for 
thelr continued moral and financial support 
of the seaway fight. He laid particular stress 
upon the signal contribution of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin whose dauntless 
champlonship of the seaway in the Senate 
finally resulted in successful passage of the 
Wiley bill. 

A Trrevre ro Senator Writer DELIVERED AT 

THE MILWAUKEE DINNER Br Dr. N. R. 

DaNIELIAN 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Wiley, Governor 
Kohler, Mayor Zeidler, distinguished guests, 
this ls an unusual and a happy occasion for 
me. For nearly 14 years I have had to engage 
in polemics and persuasion with some of the 
most potent forces in the Nation, where 
throwing epithets and baseball bats are not 
an uncommon method of argumentation. 
‘Today we are here to celebrate our victory 
and to do honor to one who was in great 
measure responsible for this happy result. 

I want to take this opportunity to make 
amends with our erstwhile opponents. I bear 
no iu will toward them. Both sides fought 
hard. The game is over. The issue Is settled. 
I appreciate and share the sentiments of Mr. 
Willlam Farley, the president of the Associa- 
tion of American Rallroads, who wrote to me 
last week. as follows: 

“Now that the legislation has been enacted 
Into law, I am particularly glad that the 
fight, spirited though it was at all times, has 
left no scars. Certainly, we at the Associa- 
tion of American Raliroads feel no bitterness 
about the licking we took.” 

My own feelings in response to that prince- 
ly statement are best expressed in the words 
of John Drinkwater, the poet: 


“For all {ll words that I have spoken 
For all clear mooda that I have broken 
For all despite and hasty breath 
Forgive me, Lord, forgive me, Death.” 


To repent is easy; but to live by a new style 
of speech is considerably harder. It is difi- 
cult, for instance, to forget the common ex- 
periences, the heartaches, and disappoint- 
ments that we have shared together. When 
most of the country shrugged and us 
by, saying, as in Midsuminer Night's Dream 
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“I never may believe these antique foibles, 
nor these fairy toys.“ it took faith to hold to 
a constant course. Our guest of honor today 
had that faith, and shared it with me. As 
Scudder Middleton put it— 


“One must go trustful in the dark 
To earn the friendship of the stars.” 


He has fully earned that friendship. 

In 10 years, the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect was brought to a vote in the Senate four 
times. It was defeated three times—in 1944, 
1948, and 1952. Common misery, shared in 
comparative isolation, creates a strong bond 
of understanding. One cannot work for 
nearly 10 years with another without learn- 
ing something of his motivations. His are 
love of his country and compassion and sym- 
pathy for his fellow men, 

We all have different ways of expressing 
Our love of country. His has been the not 
inconsiderable means of changing the face 
of North America. Only when the deed is 
done will he realize how bold the dream has 
been. Just yesterday I read this poem in the 
New York Times so apt to the day: 


“How arrogant mankind must seem 
To ancient earth, while she 

Old and wise in beauty carves 

So deliberately 

Cliff and canyon, river gorge. 

And yet a man, though brief 

His days as dragonfly, as moth, 
Or drifting scarlet leaf, 

With hand impatient hastes to hew, 
To blast, or raze with fire 

Forest and hill—and then remold 
The earth to his desire.” 


Mr, Chairman, the country is grateful to 
Wisconsin for giving us the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee so he could re- 
mold the earth to our desires, 


Dalhart, Tex., Offers True Flavor of Old 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the tourist season getting into 
full swing, I take pleasure in calling at- 
tention to the attractions offered by the 
city of Dalhart, Tex., to all Americans 
who are interested in the early history 
of the West. 

An article in the June issue of West 
Texas Today, official publication of the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
sents some highlights of these attrac- 
tions. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Empry SADDLE MONUMENT IN DALHART 

Honors Cowsoys or Famep XIT 

The true flavor of the old West is still evi- 
dent to the vacationer who vists Dalhart in 
the northwest corner of the Texas Panhan- 
die. In addition to the modern recreational 
facilities found in any modern city, vast cat- 
tle ranches and historic reminders of the 
Past are within easy driving range of the 
city. 

Fishermen can find crappie, bream and 
Catfish in abundance in the city-owned Lake 
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Rita Blanca which is situated in a reserva- 
tion of 3,000 acres as a part of the city park 
system. Boating is also enjoyed at the lake. 
Swimming may be enjoyed in the municipal 
swimming pool, heated because of nights so 
cool that sleeping under a blanket is a neces- 
sity even in July and August. The city has 
three other municipal parks in addition to 
Lake Rita Blanca. 

Facilities at the Dalhart Country Club, 
which are available to the tourist, include 
a swimming pool, also heated, and a sporty 
nine-hole golf course. Young people may 
also enjoy game facilities at the publicly- 
supported youth center. s 

The trips in the area will appeal to the 
vacationer who wants a view of the cattle 
country. Some of the largest cattle spreads 
in west Texas are located here, and tourists 
are welcome at all times at most of them 
where they may see all phases of modern- 
day cattle operations in actual practice. The 
tradition on which the city of Daihart was 
built is found at Buffalo Springs in the 
northern part of Dallam County. The ranch- 
house, which still stands, was once the 
headquarters of the 3-million-acre XIT 
Ranch, traded to an eastern syndicate in 
exchange for the bullding of the State capi- 
tol building in Austin. 

A monument to the cowboys of the XIT 
Ranch—the famed Empty Saddle—stands in 
Dalhart, and a big reunion and rodeo is held 
the second Monday and Tuesday in August 
each year in the XIT cowhands’ honor. 

America’s first Boys’ Ranch is a short drive 
south of Dalhart at Old Tascosa, originally 
the county seat for the entire panhandle. 
Here boys are given a chance to become use- 
ful citizens after being victims of neglect. 
Two original buildings of Old Tascosa are be- 
ing used as a part of the school. 

A visit to an extinct volcano, Mount Capu- 
lin, can be enjoyed, across the State line 
north of Clayton, N. Mex., Sierra Grande, the 
highest lone mountain in the Western 
Hemisphere ls located nearby. Also in New 
Mexico not far from Dalhart, at Bueyeros, 
are buttes with Indian burial grounds atop 
them. 

Two other tourist attractions are across 
the State line in Oklahoma—the No Man's 
Land Museum at Panhandle, A. and M. Col- 
lege at Goodwell, Okla., and the prehistoric 
Indian rock paintings between Kenton and 
Boise Gity, site of many dinosaur bone dis- 
coveries. 

The entire area abounds in Indian arti- 
facts in the three States, and Indian lore col- 
lectors can have a fleld day finding these 
rellos. 


Condemning TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Florence (Ala.) Times there was 
published an editorial entitled “Con- 
demning TVA.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoro, 
as follows: 


CONDEMNING TVA 
President Eisenhower's letter instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in effect, to 
purchase power from certain private-utility 
companies ls unfortunate from every point 
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of view. As a matter of administration, this 
kind of interference with the independent 
judgment of a commission is mischievous. 
In terms of business practice, it is an un- 
economic and imprudent arrangement, cer- 
tain to prove costly to American taxpayers. 
Considered as policy, it seems to reflect a 
doctrinaire preference for private power in- 
stead of public power, regardless of the needs 
and problems of a specific situation. In- 
deed, it seems an unhappy reversion to the 
President's reference to TVA, just a year ago, 
as an example of creeping socialism. (The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald.) 


The Mexico High School Dixie Grays Band 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the happy features of the annual con- 
vention of the Lions International, meet- 
ing this year in New York City, was the 
invitation extended to high-school bands 
in various parts of the country to attend 
and participate in the convention pro- 
gram. 

Among the bands which received the 
coveted invitation was the Dixie Grays 
Band, the famous high-school band of 
Mexico, Mo. 

The band is under the experienced 
leadership of Mr. John Willer, band di- 
rector of the music department of the 
high school. The trip is sponsored by 
the Lions Club of Mexico in cooperation 
with the State Lions organization, and 
is financed by the Lions with the aid of 
the Band Mothers Club, the A. P. Green 
Fire Brick Co., and the Mexico Refrac- 
tories Co. The trip is under the capable 
direction of Mr. Robert H. Finley, for- 
mer mayor of Mexico and vice president 
and general manager of the Northeastern 
Missouri Greyhound Lines, Inc., and 
adheres to a split-second schedule 
throughout, 

The party, accompanied by Director 
and Mrs. Willer, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Romdall, and Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
Kinne as chaperons, left Mexico the 
morning of July 4 and arrived in New 
York City July 6, where it played for the 
opening of the Lions International con- 
vention and participated in the huge 
parade of July 7 down Fifth Avenue. 

Most of the States of the Union were 
represented in the 30-block-long parade 
which also included bands from Alaska, 
Australia, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Can- 
ada, China, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Hawaii, British Honduras, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Bolivia, Chile, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Samoa, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, West Indies, Tangier, and Vene- 
zuela. z 

The vast meeting, so efficiently timed 
and directed, served as a remarkable 
example of international cooperation 
and emphasized the worldwide interest 
in music and the cultural training of 
the young people of all lands in student 
organizations, 
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The band completed its New York 
schedule July 8 and is now en route home 
and is sightseeing in Washington today, 
where it is being entertained by Senator 
Symuincton and the Senator's adminis- 
trative assistant, Mr. Stanley R. Fike. 

The personnel of the band and those 
accompanying it include: Rose Tratchell, 
Betty Martin, Donna Davis, Marilyn 
Morris, Linda Crump, Margaret Dickey, 
Nancy Harper, Judy Cooper, Dorothy 
Allen, Doris Harelson, Marjorie Farrah, 
Marjorie Merry, Judy Oiler, Barbara 
Durham, Jennie Norfleet, Mary Margaret 
Smith, Patsy Bonnell, Shirley Smith, 
Pricilla Aird, Donna Sapp, Betty Wray, 
Betty Payne, Glenda McIntire, Patsy 
Neal, Nina Harris, Marietta Tinsley, 
Warren Marinaccio, John Ferris, Hadley 
Stacey, Russell Sword, Jim Harrison, 
Gerald Keithley, John Precht, Charles 
Knox, Ronnie Curtis, James Clark, Jerry 
Romdall, Charles Inlow, Rogers Adams, 
John Bollinger, Kenneth Walker, Jim 
Kennedy, Richard Phillips, Ronnie Hen- 
derson, Larry Woodson, Larry Davis, Ned 
Dermody, Howard Hinze, Larry Nieder- 
gerke, Gordon Pitts, Donald Lotton, Ron- 
nie Sapp, Larry Harvey, Donald Bonney, 
Carl Altrogge, Merril Gates, Larry 
Kaizer, James Breneman, Jerry Shay, 
C. J. Phillips, Delbert Clark, Donald 
Smith, Kit Bond, John Hopkins, Jim 
Grainge, Olan Tratchell, Gary Singleton, 
Jim Atkinson, Donald Ayres, Bill Young, 
Ronald Hampton, Donald Hampton, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Willer, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Romdall, and Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Einne, 


The President’s Health Reinsurance Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


Or NEW JERSEY 
iN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the Washington Post of July 
15 there was published an important and 
interesting editorial commenting on the 
vote in the House of Representatives a 
few days ago sending back to the com- 
mittee the President's reinsurance health 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial, entitled “Vote Against Health,” 
together with an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of the same 
date, entitled “Setback to Health Plans,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Post of July 15, 1954] 
Vore Acatnst HEALTH 

President Eisenhower is right in saying 
that the defeat of his health reinsurance 
bill by the House of Representatives Ís a 
critical loss for the American people. The 
House has turned its back upon the most 

middle-of-the-way measure that 
had been devised to bring health protection 
within the reach of many families. Ac- 
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cording to Secretary Hobby, the plan ad- 
vanced by the administration could have 
broadened the protection of 92 million per- 
sons now insured and could have made 
health insurance available to 68 million per- 
sons not now covered. Her expectations 
may have been overly optimistic, for the 
plan was admittedly experimental. Yet it 
was a hopeful experiment entitled to a more 
sympathetic reception than it got in the 
House. 

The idea behind the bill was to backstop 
private insurance companies and nonprofit 
health groups in assuming greater risks in 
the health-insurance field. The bill would 
have set up a $25-million fund to be sup- 
plemented by premiums from the partici- 
pating groups. In turn those participating 
units could have drawn upon the fund to 
cover three-fourths of their abnormal losses. 
Experience might have required many ad- 
justments in the plan, but that ls no excuse 
for its outright rejection. 

The President said yesterday that he 
thought the legislators who had sent the bill 
back to committee did not understand it. 
Rather, it appears that the measure was 
caught in an unfortunate crossfire from ul- 
traconservative Republicans who feared that 
it might be a first step toward socialized 
medicine, and Democrats who favor a com- 
pulsory health-insurance system. Both 
groups seem to us extremely shortsighted. 
For the time being, at least, the door has 
been closed to compulsory health insurance. 
Those who take the attitude that Congress 
must vote compulsory Insurance or nothing 
are likely to pay a heavy price for their stub- 
bornness at the polls. 

In no better position are those who think 
it is more important to fight words—"“social- 
ized medicine’—than to fight disease. Ac- 
tually, the reinsurance bill had no relation- 
ship whatever to socialized medicine. It was 
merely an attempt to use governmental 
powers in a legitimate way to ald and ex- 
tend voluntary health insurance, which has 
made sweeping strides without governmental 
help. Defeat of this bill will not help the 
medical profession. It means only that mil- 
lions of Americans in urgent need of medical 
care will not get it. A vast number of others 
will be bankrupted by extraordinarily heavy 
medical and hospital costs against which they 
now can get no protection. The struggle 
to meet those problems must go on, as the 
President says, and legislators who afe drag- 
ging their feet should not be surprised if 
they are caught in a tangle of public indig- 
nation. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 15, 1954] 


BETDACK TO HEALTH PLANS 


Recommittal of the administration's health 
reinsurance bill in the House may be consid- 
ered a political setback for President Eisen- 
hower. Taken out of the political context, 
however, the House action—as the President 
told his news conference—is much more a 
defeat to the interests of the American 
people. For this modest proposal to estab- 
lish a $25 million fund for the reinsurance 
of voluntary private health insurance plans 
was intended only to encourage the estab- 
liahment or expansion of such nongovern- 
mental projects—permitting a broadening of 
their coverage in some cases, increased pro- 
tection or lower rates in others. Secretary 
Hobby, of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, estimates that 92 mil- 
lion Americans already are covered by pri- 
vate plans but that better protection is 
needed, particularly against long-term ill- 
ness. 

It was an unusual lineup of Democrats 
and Republicans that supported the recom- 
mittal motion. Although President Eisen- 
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hower repeatedly has stated his opposition 
to socialized medicine, and Mrs. Hobby spe- 
cifically emphasized in a nationwide tele- 
vision address that this particular plan “re- 
jects socialized medicine,” one bloc of House 
opponents, mostly Republican, appeared to 
be basing its entire opposition on the belief 
the measure represented an “opening wedge” 
to socialized medicine. At the other ex- 
treme, it was argued—mostly by Democrats— 
that the bill did not go far enough, that it 
would provide greater help to private in- 
surance companies than to the 63 million 
Americans now lacking health insurance. 
The President has called this only a tem- 
porary defeat for his program to provide im- 
proved medical care for the American people. 
As far as this Congress is concerned, how- 
ever, Majority Leader Hauck put the House 
membership squarely on notice when he 
warned that recommittal would mean kill- 
ing this particular bill. “Those who vote to 
recommit it will have to take that responsi- 
bility,” he said. On that basis, 162 Demo- 
crats have the major responsibility—aided by 
75 Republicans who deserted the adminis- 
tration leadership and 1 Independent. 


A New Look at the Military Should Wise- 
ly Include Measures To Make Service 
Careers More Attractive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include a very pertinent editorial, en- 
titled “Morale Saver,” which appeared 
in the June 7, 1954, issue of the Fram- 
ingham (Mass.) News. The reported re- 
marks of Air Force Secretary Talbott de- 
serve the fullest attention and consid- 
eration of the Congress because the mo- 
rale situation he points up affects not 
only the Air Force but the whole mili- 
tary service. 

The article follows: 

Monalx Saver 


Air Force Secretary Talbott again sounds 
the tocsin with regard to Air Force morale. 
The service chief asserts that the country 
is pouring out between 2 and 3 billion dollars 
a year on training replacements which need 
never be spent if service conditions were 
improved. 

Pay increases and restoration of other ben- 
efits, he states, would bring savings of 4 to 
5 dollars for every dollar spent. 

But as matters stand, Mr. Talbott con- 
cedes that only 1 in 4 airmen plan to sign 
up again and that in some key units the re- 
enlistment rate is as low as 10 to 15 per- 
cent. Next year the Air Force expects to 
lose 200,000 fully trained men, whose re- 
placements will require the expenditure of 
an average $10,000 a man for indoctrination 
into the complexities of modern air power. 

Mr. Talbott is convinced that thousands 
of men leaving the service would stay if 
they could just make ends meet. Many of 
these men are married and have families. 
They would like to make a career out of 
service but they also are committed to a 
career of life itself. 

If the Alr Force analysis is correct, it will 
actually save the country money to own up 
to the realities of the situation. 


1954 
Need for Reappraising Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of foreign policy is fore- 
most in the attention of the American 
people. Included as part of my remarks 
are letters recently printed in the Wall 
Street Journal by people who maintain 
that the time has come to reappraise our 
foreign policy. Where is it leading us— 
to war or ultimate domination by the 
Communists? 

Foreicn PoLIcY—READERS Acres Ir NEEDS 
REAPPRAISING 


BRITAIN A LIABILITY? 


Evrror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL? 

Your editorial, The Coming Reappraisal 
(July 1), telling the truth about the funda- 
mental difference in outlook in foreign affairs 
of America and Britain Is right to the point. 

The meeting of Churchill and Eisenhower 
made it perfectly plain that Britain has com- 
pletely altered its policy and view on alli- 
ances, and the sooner the American people 
awake to the fact that any trouble with 
Russia would bring us no support whatever 
from England, the better for this country. 

The atomic and hydrogen bombs have 
Plainly overwhelmed her. If any war, or 
threats of war, with Russia occurred, England 
would insist on keeping her army and air 
force at home, to prevent complete annihila- 
tion of her cities and her concentrated in- 
dustrial plants. Indeed, if we face the truth, 


any alliance with her would probably prove 


more of a liability than an asset. 
The sooner the American people realize 
the truth of the situation the better for us. 
ARCHIE R. JONES, 
Evanston, ILL. 
COMPLIMENT 
Enrror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I want to compliment you on your edl- 
torial, The Coming Reappraisal (July 1), and 
wish that every American could read and 
understand it. 

WIN H. REIFSNYDER, Jr. 

Boyertown, Pa. 

COMMON SENSE 


Evrror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 
Your Coming Reappraisal (July 1) was, 
I think, a masterpiece of intelligence, insight, 
knowledge and commonsense, 
Congratulations, 
PIERRE LESUN. 
New Tonk Crrr 


THE LAST BASTION 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your leading editorial July 1, titled “The 
Coming Reappraisal,” represents to me one 
of the few remaining safeguards for the pos- 
sible preservation of the way of life which 
we have fondly called American. Both posi- 
tively and negatively the old, familiar safe- 
guards have been eroded away by the waves 
of new thought that have been flooding our 
land during the last quarter century. 

The time has come in this Nation's history 
for Americans to be painfully realistic, if 
that has become, as I believe, the fixed price 
of our preservation. As a part of this painful 
Tealism I would cite the steady growth of 
“thought” in the minds of our friends“ 
across the big waters—particularly Britain 
and France. The Chamberlain brand of ap- 
Peasement may sound to future historians 
like a blessed benediction as compared with 
the sort of appeasement we'd have to extend 
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to Communist China, and maybe to Nehru’s 
India, if we should take our overall cue 
from the British and the French. 

To me, without—I think—any illusions re- 
garding the motives of the men and/or the 
nations exhibited in history’s biggest head- 
lines, the current situation simply furnishes 
additional evidence in support of the realism 
upon which was based the suggestion offered 
not so long ago by former President Herbert 
Hoover: That we prepare ourselves to be- 
come the last bastion of democracy, building 
up scientifically not only our defensive arm, 
but our offensive arm as well, so that we 
could strike with overpowering force any- 
where on earth, at any time, at will, to 
save ourselves from the equivalent of ex- 
tinction, 

E. A. GENE Harris, 

San ANTONIO, Tex. 


WAY TO SOLUTIONS 


Evrror, THe Watt. STREET JOURNAL: 

May I congratulate you upon your edi- 
toriai cf July 1, The Coming Reappraisal. 
More rational thinking as disclosed in that 
editorial, expediency replaced by principle, 
would lead the way toward the solution of 
our problems. 

H. M. KRUSE, 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

FORCED ISOLATION 


Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL? 

Your editorial, The Coming Reappraisal 
(July 1), is one of the most clear-cut realistic 
appraisals of world diplomacy which I have 
read in a long time. I only regret that it is 
not possible for every American to read it 
so as to receive a true picture of how the 
chips are falling in the big international 
game in which the United States is pitted 
against older and more experienced players 
in the field of foreign diplomacy, many of 
whom are only looking to their own interests. 

In view of what you say, it seems that the 
United States is being deserted by the Allies 
whom she nursed back to health after World 
War II and whom she 16 still continuing 
to help at the present time. It seems that 
she might also be left in a state of forced 
isolation, all of which brings to mind the 
statements of a man who predicted this 
precise situation back in the thirties, but 
who was told to “hush up.” 

It looks as if the United States will have 
to stand alone in its fight against Commu- 
nism while its Allies, Britain and France, 
make agreements with our enemies for more 
lucrative purposes than freedom and peace 
from aggression, namely, trade, money, and 
economic power. What will happen to Ger- 
many, one of the pawns in the game? And 
of what value will the pro forma support of 
Britain and France be in an effective Asian 
defense program if the hearts of these two 
countries are not in such a defense at all? 

What the answers to this rather dismal 
situation are is difficult for anyone to say. 
Events will have to take their course and 
we can only hope for the best. However, I 
do believe that it is most important for the 
United States to maintain its firmness 
against communism, especially within the 
borders of her country and in her Govern- 
ment agencies; otherwise we might soon find 
ourselves in the position of also having to 
pussyfoot with those who would seek to 
destroy our freedoms and way of living. 

ANNE MARIE WEILER, 

Ovrstm Bar, N. Y. 

THE TIME HAS COME 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial, The Coming Reappralsal 
(July 1), says so clearly and succinctly what 
bady needed saying by someone who com- 
mands the ear and the respect of the Ameri- 
cam public. 

The ambiguity of the statements issued 
after the recent Churchill-Eisenhower con- 
ference simply covered up, for most head- 
line readers, the fact that there really is 
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no agreement as to the future course of 
action. Britain is very obviously going to 
appease the Reds, as France is engaged in 
doing at the moment. The former, in the 
interest of trade (they always think of it 
in capitals) as well as in the hope of again 
holding the balance of power, as you so 
wisely pointed out. 

Certainly with our so-called best ally de- 
serting to appeasement of communism, the 
time is at hand for that agonizing reap- 
praisal John Foster Dulles spoke of months 
ago. Then it was only FPrance—today Brit- 
ain has done an about-face which brings 
her in the same category. 

FRED FURLONG, 

LONGMEADOW, Mass. 

SUGGESTED COURSE 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Congratulations for your brilliant edito- 
rial, The Coming Reappraisal (July 1). 

An English statesman said, more than 100 
years ago, “Britain knows no friendships, no 
enmities, but only interests.” Let us pray 
that we, at last, may follow that course. 
‘To continue to show favoritism to any nation 
is courting disaster—just as Washington 
warned us in his Farewell Address, 158 years 
ago. 

WILLIs ALLISON, 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Noted Philippine Leader, Jose P. Laurel, 
To Visit United States To Help Trade 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Congress and 
citizens generally will be interested in the 
early visit to the United States by former 
Senator Jose P. Laurel, one of the great- 
est leaders and statesmen in the his- 
tory of the Philippines, 

Coming to the United States will be a 
mission representing the new adminis- 
tration in the Philippines, of which Ra- 
mon Magsaysay is President, which mis- 
sion will attempt to negotiate for the re- 
vision of the Bell Trade Agreement. 

I believe the Members of the Congress 
will be interested in knowing more about 
the man who will head this delegation 
from the Philippines, namely, the Hon- 
orable Jose P. Laurel. They are also, 
of course, very interested in knowing 
something more about the new President 
of the Philippines, Ramon Magsaysay, 
who was elected by a big majority in last 
year's election. 

I am pleased to include in the Recorp 
the following: 

An article published in the Bataan 
magazine for December 1953, entitled 
“The Philippines under President Mag- 
saysay.” This article was written by 
myself shortly after the election last 
year. It was in the form of a statement 
or letter which I sent to Dr. John G. 
Udan for reading at a Magsaysay cele- 
bration dinner at the Washington Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., on November 28. 
1953. 
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Secondly, I want to insert a statement 
by Benedicto Padilla, Madrigal Build- 
ing, room 409, Escolta, Manila, Philip- 
pines, dated May 17, 1954, relative to 
Jose P. Laurel. 

Thirdly, I am reinserting an article, 
condensed and revised, which I placed 
in the Recorp on June 27, 1947, in refer- 
ence to Dr. Laurel and information con- 
cerning the situation in the Philippines. 

These three articles follow: 


[From Bataan magazine of December 1953] 
THE PHILIPPINES UNDER PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY 
(By Representative Harotp C. HAGEN, 
Member, U. S. Congress) 

Ramon Magsaysay’s victory in the Philip- 
pines signalfzes an era of resurgent democ- 
racy in the islands. I know Mr. Magsaysay's 
pledges to clean out the corruption and drive 
out the crooks and grafters will be carried 
out. Magsaysay’s administration is dedicated 
to improve the social and economic problems 
and create a better way of life for the rank 
and file of the Filipino people. 

The Filipino people have won the admira- 
tion and respect of the free world for having 
made full use of their political freedom to 
elect a representative government of their 
own free choosing and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all and not just a few favored Filipinos. 

I am sure the Magsaysay government will 
establish a policy of strong friendship for 
the United States and will put greater em- 
phasis on honesty and efficiency in govern- 
ment, and, lastly but by no means lesser in 
importance, will devote more attention to 
the problems of the Philippine workers and 
farmers. Mr. Magsaysay is a strong friend 
of the United States and he will greatly 
strengthen the ties between his government 
and the country that gave the Filipinos their 
independence. 

Magsaysay knows that public office is a 
public trust, and he is fully aware that the 
beneficiaries of an established government 
are the people—all the people—and not a 
few favored relatives and intimate friends of 
the President. Magsaysay knows that the 
holding of a public office is not for personal 
enrichment or aggrandizement but an op- 
portunity for honest public service for all 
his people. 

SINCERE AND HONEST MAN 

Magsaysay has used a magnetic personal- 
ity, sincerity, and a record of individual hon- 
esty to turn the popular side against the 
Huks and the forces of communism. Yes, 
indeed, his rugged fearlessness, forthright- 
ness. and superlative guidance stopped the 
onrushing tide of communism in the Phil- 
ippines. 

All great men have had to travel rough 
roads and many obstacles had to be sur- 
mounted. Magsaysay’s road ahead is rough 
and rugged but the son of a blacksmith is 
well prepared. The examples of Rizal and 
Mabini prove conclusively that difficulties are 
not obstacles to the realization of honorable, 
legitimate ambitions. 

Magsaysay has the driving force, the en- 
ergy, and the sterling honesty which the 
Philippines need. In liquidating the Huks, 
Magsaysay risked his life many times. The 
world knows about the love of country, the 
self-sacrifice, and the dauntiess valor of Dr. 
Jose Rizal, Gen. Gregorio del Pilar, Marcelo 
del Pilar, Apolinario Mabini, Andres Boni- 
facio, Dr. Jose P. Laurel, and other great 
patriots of the Philippines, I am confident 
that history will record a worthy addition to 
the list of great Filipinos—the addition of 
the name of Ramon Magsaysay. 

Magsaysay will follow the advice of Rizal. 
He will tie together the forces for good, the 
forces which will make the Philippines 
stronger, and will build a great nation. 
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Magsaysay has followed the teaching and 
advice of Mabin! because the next President 
of the Philippines loves his country next to 
his God; Love of country is not shown by 
words or empty promises, but by deeds. 

Magsaysay has honorably endeavored to 
improve his country and the plight of his 
people. Honor is what prompts a man to 
strive for all that Is noble, true, and lofty in 
thought and word and deed. 

INFLUENCE OF RIZAL AND LAUREL 


It is worthy of mention that two of the 
most beloved Filipinos who have served their 
people in every crisis during their lives have, 
by their deeds and advice, guided and helped 
to prepare Ramon Magsaysay for the tasks 
in the days and years ahead. I refer to Dr. 
Jose Rizal and Dr. Jose P. Laurel. I have read 
everything which has been written by my 
friend, Dr. Laurel. His book, Forces That 
Make Our Nation Great, has inspired and 
helped me. Dr. Laurel wrote: “An honest 
man is the noblest work of God. Honesty, 
like truthfulness, is a cardinal virtue because 
without it many otherwise fine qualities of 
the heart and of the mind become twisted 
and warped into antisocial traits. Generosity 
without honesty is nothing but the exhibi- 
tions of a vain man; and intellectual bril- 
liance without honesty has often been the 
mark of men who have caused many of hu- 
manity’s woes.“ The above words from the 
illustrious Laurel should be read by all of our 
world leaders today, 

Magsaysay is in a position to assume office 
next January, with more prestige and power 
than any other former President of the Phil- 
ippines has possessed. We can now see the 
dawning of a new day in the Philippines. 
Magsaysay will lead his people into that 
haven of happiness, peace, and prosperity 
that they have been struggling so hard to 
attain. 

Jose P. LAUREL, OF THE PHILIPPINES—TRUE 
AND UNCONTRADICTED Facts 


The most revealing and most authentic 
portrayal of Jose P. Laurel during the Japa- 
nese occupation was written by Paul W. 
Reeves and reproduced in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in Washington, D. C., June 27, 1947. 

Not one sentence—or even one word—of 
this enlightening, factual, and magnificent 
document has ever been contradicted or 
challenged by the small group of willful and 
unscrupulous detractors of Jose P. Laurel. 

More than 50,000 reprints of this Reeves 
article were distributed throughout the Phil- 
ippines and many newspapers reprinted the 
article during the 1949 campaign for the 
Presidency. The article became famous and 
made Paul W. Reeves one of the most popu- 
lar and best-loved Americans who has ever 
lived in the Philippines. 

In view of the true analysis of the problems 
with which Dr. Laurel had to deal and the 
accurate predictions made by Mr. Reeves in 
1947, and in the light of the overwhelming 
vote of confidence which was given Jose P. 
Laurel by the Filipino people in 1949 and 
1951 (and also in view of the overwhelming 
majority vote cast in 1953 for Hon. Ramon 
Magsaysay, whose nomination was brought 
about because Dr. Laurel refused to accept 
the nomination), it is a distinct honor and 
a real pleasure to send at this time (May 
1954) the very exceptional article which was 
written by my friend Reeves in 1947. 

Abraham Lincoln gave his life to save the 
Onion. The unselfishness and patriotism of 
Jose P. Laurel caused this humble man to 
refuse the unanimous nomination for the 
Presidency which was tendered to him in 
1953 on a gold platter. I say that Jose P. 
Laurel was and is a great patriot. He is one 
of the immortals of ali time. 

I agree 100 percent with every statement 
which Mr. Reeves incorporated in his splen- 
did article, and I am sure it will enlighten 
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many Americans on hitherto unknown 


facts. 
BENEDICTO PADILLA, 
Room 409, Madrigal Building, 
Escolta, Manila, Philippines. 
May 17, 1954, 


From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 27, 
1947 


Dr. Jose P. LAUREL OF THE PHILIPPINES 
(By P. W. Reeves) 


While living in Manila in 1937 it was my 
good fortune to hear Dr. Laurel speak at a 
public function. I was fascinated by his 
sincerity, his eloquence, his great learning 
and, above all, his sublime humility. When 
I returned to Manila in March 1946 praise 
of this humble man was uttered by almost 
everyone you met, and he was condemned 
by some. I again had the opportunity to 
study the life and career of this man, One 
of the greatest pleasures of my life was the 
first evening I had dinner with Dr. Laurel. 
After that I talked with him a number of 
times. I studied the man and weighed his 
words at close range. 

During my stay in Manila in 1946 and 1947 
I discussed with many people the charges 
against Dr. Laurel. I talked with high gov- 
ernment officials. I talked with associate 
Justices of the supreme court. I visited in 
the homes of members of the cabinet of 
President Roxas. I talked with the middle 
classes, the working classes, and with men 
in the streets who did not have jobs. It 
was my pleasure to talk with President 
Roxas on two occasions, 

My fascination for Dr. Laurel caused me 
to dig deep into every act of his life, par- 
ticularly that part of his career when he 
served his people as President during the 
period of Japanese occupation. My inves- 
tigation causes me to express the opinion 
that no man has served his country more 
conspicuously and more faithfully than Jose 
P. Laurel. He is, indeed, a true patriot of 
the highest order. 

From 1909 until 1923 Jose P. Laurel served 
his government in various capacities. Gov- 
ernor Gen. Leonard Wood appointed him as 
head of the Interior Department. From 
1925 to 1931 he served as a senatpr in the 
Philippine Senate. In 1935 he was selected 
to serve as a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention and he was one of those selected 
to write the constitution for the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, which same con- 
stitution was adopted when the Philippine 
Republic came into being. In 1936 President 
Quezon appointed Dr. Laurel to be an asso- 
ciate justice of the supreme court. On De- 
cember 24, 1941, after war was declared on 
Japan, President Quezon again appointed 
Dr. Laurel (this time to one of the most 
important positions in the Philippines) to 
be secretary of justice. When President 
Quezon was preparing to go to Corregidor 
because of the imminence of the fall of 
Manila, Quezon sent for Dr. Laurel and told 
him he wanted him to accompany him in an 
advisory capacity. Dr. Laurel wanted to re- 
main with his people, but he had never 
failed to answer the call of his country in 
time of peril and he was ready to go with 
Quezon on the flight to Australia. How- 
ever, at the very last hour President Quezon 
decided, on account of Dr. Laurel's popular- 
ity with the Filipino people, that Dr. Laurel 
should stay in Manila. President Quezon 
instructed Dr. Laurel to stay and help pro- 
tect the people. President Quezon took 
Justice Santos with him to Australia, and 
he told Dr. Laurel to do whatever was neces- 
sary to protect the people short of taking the 
oath of allegiance to Japan. Upon invita- 
tion from President Quezon, Dr. Laurel ac- 
companied President and Mrs. Quezon to 
the boat that was to take them from Man- 
ila. Quezon's instructions to Dr. Laurel 
were given with the knowledge and approval 
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Of General MacArthur, General MacArthur's 
instructions were that the Filipino officials 
Could serve in the Japanese-sponsored or- 
€anization in order to better protect the peo- 
ple, but he admonished them that they must 
Not take the oath of allegiance to Japan, 
Otherwise they would be shot by his order 
Upon his return to the Philippines. 

From the fall of Corregidor on May 12, 
1942, until October 1943, Jorge Vargas was 
head of the Philippine Executive Commis- 
sion. During this same period Dr. Laurel 
Served as Commissioner (head) of Justice. 
This was the same post which Dr. Laurel 
held under President Quezon by appoint- 
Ment in December 1941. In October 1943, 
Dr. Laurel was made President of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines by order of the Japa- 
Rese who were occupying Manila, Dr. Laurel 
Was carrying out Quezon's instructions to 
remain and cooperate with the Japanese in 
Order to better protect the people. Dr. 
Laurel served as Prestdent from October 1943 
Until February 1945, when, over his protest, 
he was taken to Tokyo. 

The late President Quezon was a patriot of 
the highest order. No man ever 
Quezon of being a traitor. When the Japs 
Were approaching Manila, thousands of Filt- 
Pinos fied to Baguio and to the mountains. 
Dr, Laurel remained in Manila, in accordance 
with instructions given by President Quezon. 
Dr, Laurel’s designation to remain in Manila 
and protect the people was a distinct recog- 
nition of Dr. Laurel's patriotism and it was 
Wonderful proof of the high regard which 

uezon entertained for Dr. Laurel. Under 
date of September 30, 1943, the late President 
Quezon wrote: “I believe Dr. Laurel is doing 
what he honestly believes is in the best in- 
terest of the Filipino people for the time 
being.“ In the book The Good Fight, which 
President Quezon wrote shortly before his 
death, there is ample proof that President 
Quezon did not question Dr. Laurel's integ- 
tity or patriotism. 

The Japanese demanded that Dr. Laurel 
declare war on the United States. In Oc- 
tober 1943, Premier Tojo called President 
Laurel to Tokyo and reiterated his demands 
for a declaration of war against United 
States. Dr. Laurel explained to Tojo that 
the Filipinos could not be made to fight the 
Americans. Dr. Laurel pointed out to Tojo 
that Japan would lose much and would de- 
Stroy, in the minds of the Filipinos, the 
estimation of independence which Japan had 
granted to the Philippines. With great 
Courage, Dr. Laurel stood before Tojo and 
unhesitatingly and unflinchingly presented 
his reasons for failure to comply with Tojo's 
Orders. According to Filipinos who were 
Present at the conference in Tokyo between 
Dr. Laurel and Tojo, Dr. Laurel displayed 
fron strength and great courage in his argu- 
ment with Tojo, and he finally convinced 
Tojo that he (Laurel) was right. After 
Davao and Legaspi were bombed by the 
Americans, the Japanese again demanded 
that Dr. Laurel declare war the 
United States. Dr. Laurel called his cabinet 
together and stated to his cabinet that there 
Were three courses open, One course would 
be to refuse and flee to the mountains. The 
second course was to make a stand at Ma- 
lacanang Palace with the Presidential guard. 
The first course was ruled out because the 
Japs had placéd guards around the President 
and all members of the cabinet. Flight to 
the mountains was impossible. The second 
Course would mean sure death to Dr. Laurcl 
and every member of the cabinet. Dr. Laurel 
told me when I talked with him in Manila in 
1947 that death was not the determining 
factor that caused abandonment of the first 
two courses. He told me that he knew the 
Filipinos would suffer by his death. Dr. 
Laurel knew that when he and his cabinet 
Were wiped out, the Japs would take over 
and govern directly and ruthlessly, or would 
name some rabid pro-Japanese to succeed 
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him as President of the Philippine Govern- 
ment. The third and only course left open 
was to play ball and declare by proclamation 
that a state of war existed. 

Dr. Laurel issued the proclamation stating 
that a ctate of war exists but added there 
would be no conscription of manpower. Dr. 
Laurel points with great pride to his next 
act, which was the cleverest bit of maneuver- 
ing performed by him during his entire rule 
as president. He told the Filipino people 
over the radio there would be no conscrip- 
tion. Dr. Laurel's purpose, as he pointed 
out to me, was to tie his own hands so he 
could not later disavow the promise he had 
made to his people that there would be no 
conscription. In all his life Dr. Laurel had 
never failed to keep a promise made to his 
people. He, therefore, had an ace in the 
hole in case the Japs later on demanded 
eonscription. Everybody knew that a dec- 
laration that a state of war exists without 
conscription would be a joke. Dr. Laurel's 
act in refusing to order conscription saved 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of Fill- 
pinos. When the Americans landed in 
Manila, from all directions, they were met 
by hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
Filipinos. One Army officer told me that 11 
the Filipinos had had guns in their hands 
(instead of American flags) when the Ameri- 
cans arrived, at least 200,000 Filipinos would 
have been slaughtered. 

The people of Manila had their places of 
business destroyed, their homes blasted to 
shambies. Fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives, brothers, sisters, and loved ones were 
brutally slaughtered. And yet when Dr. 
Leurel was brought back to Manila in July 
1946, the streets of Manila were lined with 
countless thousands and they were all 
screaming words of praise for Dr. Laurel. 
I witnessed many demonstrations of loyalty 
and love for this great idol of the Filipino 
people. 

On August 18, 1946, the people of Dr. 
Laurel’s home province of Batangas paid 
their native son the highest honor he re- 
ceived throughout his life. A mass demon- 
stration and parade took place in Manila, 
All Manila streets were filled to overflowing. 
Many thousands of the residents of Batangas 
came to Manila to participate in the parade. 
Additional thousands from far-flung prov- 
inces poured into Manila, For 2 days be- 
fore the parade took place in Manila there 
was a continuous stream of cars and various 
forms of vehicles on all roads leading into 
Manila. When I mentioned to Dr. Laurel 
that that parade was the greatest manifesta- 
tion of love and affection I had ever wit- 
nessed for any man, Dr. Laurel said to me, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks: “Mr. 
Reeves, that was and that is my answer to 
the charges which some have brought 
against me.“ 

The congressional district represented by 
the son of Dr. Laurel was badly damaged. 
The people were embittered because of the 
damage done to their people and their prop- 
erty by the Japanese. Congressman Laurel 
had a tough campaign for reelection because 
those who were trying to crucify Dr. Laurel 
were bitterly opposing Congressman Laurel, 
The charges against the father were para- 
mount issues in the Congressman's campaign 
for reelection. Congressman Laurel was 
overwhelmingly reelected. The Congressman 
told me: “My great triumph was achieved 
because of the great admiration which our 
people still have for my father.” 

In discussing the Laurel case with various 
people, I haye always contended that the 
people of the Philippines are in a better 
position to pass judgment on the greatness 
and patriotism of Jose P. Laurel than a few 
Americans in Washington, D. C. This little 
group will not succeed in turning America 
against Dr. Laurel once the true facts are 
known. I have endeavored to give the true 
facts to some of our people in America, 
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It is known throughout the Philippines 
that when the chief of the Japanese military 
police told Dr, Laurel that Manuel Roxas 
must die, Laurel's ultimatum was: “Before 
Isurrender Roxas, you will have to shoot me.“ 

Dr. Laurel has insisted upon a trial. He 
is not afraid to face trial. The politicians 
know that the Pilipino people are solidly 
behind Laurel and a handful of men have 
concentrated their efforts on preventing a 
trial. This is not a trial of one man, The 
trial concerns 20 million Filipinos who bene- 
fitted from the patriotic service which Dr, 
Laurel rendered. I have talked with hun- 
dreds of Filipinos. Not a single Filipino 
has ever uttered one word against Dr. Laurel. 
They acclaimed him as their savior. 

Hundreds and hundreds of incidents could 
be reviewed to prove Dr. Laurel's patriotism 
and loyalty to America, I need only cite 
the following incident to convince any fair- 
minded man about the patriotism of Dr. 
Laurel. In 1944 President Laurel offered to 
Col. Alejandro D. Garcia the position of 
Governor of Nueva Ecija. Colonel Garcia 
was undecided about accepting the post from 
President Laurel and he told President 
Laurel he would like to take up the matter 
with General MacArthur before accepting 
the appointment. However, his doubts 
about accepting the appointment were dis- 
pelled when President Laurel handed him a 
small piece of paper on which was written 
the following words: 

“My loyalty to America can only be re- 
moved by cutting off my head. 

“LAUREL.” 

Colonel Garcia was later taken prisoner 
by the Japs and the note above described 
was found in some private papers and effects 
which Colonel Garcia had left behind. The 
note in question was discovered by Capt. R. 
Espiritu, a guerrilla leader who was an 
operative of the Allied Intelligence Bureau. 

There were some Filipinos who “played 
ball” with the Japs because they thought the 
Japs would be victorious. Those few made 
a lot of money. The record will show that 
President Laurel dealt brutally with this 
group of traitors. This small group of Fili- 
pinos who thought the Japs would win be- 
came bitter enemies of President Laurel and 
it was that small group which charged Dr. 
Laurel as being a collaborator and a traitor. 
That same group will continue to try to 
blacken the name of this great man. 

An overwhelming majority of the Filipino 
people know that Dr. Laurel fought for them 
every step of the way. Notwithstanding 
the propaganda and attacks in some quarters 
of the Phillppines and by a few men in 
America. I am convinced that Dr. Laurel is 
the most loved man in the Philippines. The 
Filipinos trusted Dr. Laurel before the Japs 
arrived. They trusted him during Japanese 
occupation. They trust and love him today. 

In February 1947 I dined in the home of one 
of the most outstanding Filipinos in Manila 
who held a high judicial post under Presi- 
dent Quezon, President Osmefia, and Presi- 
dent Roxas. When I asked my friend what 
he thought of Dr. Laurel, he quickly replied: 
“Laurel is one of our greatest patriots. He 
has devoted his life and has given the best 
there is in him for the betterment of our 
people.” 

Dr. Laurel fought for the Filipinos before 
the Commonwealth was established. He 
fought for Philippine independence. He fed, 
he clothed, he guided, he protécted his peo- 
ple during Japanese occupation. In the 
hardest times that his people have ever en- 
countered, he did not hesitate to serve. He 
will never hesitate to serve his country in 
time of peril. 

This plain man who Is idolized by his peo- 
ple has innumerable outstanding qualities, 
the greatest of which is his sublime humility. 
Intellectually, Dr. Laurel has no peer in the 
Philippines among the living or dead. He 
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has more earned degrees (not nonorary) 
than any other Filipino. 

Dr. Laurel's name is linked with the pro- 
gressive administration of justice in the 
Philippines and strengthens the faith of the 
people in the courts as dispenser of that 
justice. Dr. Laurel's pen is the mightiest 
and most powerful in the Philippines. His 
service as a member of the supreme court 
enhanced the prestige and honor of the 
courts and gave luster and dignity to the 
Philippine jurisprudence, 

Before the war and during Japanese occu- 
pation the name of Laurel was a living sym- 
bol of national assertiveness, of dignity, and 
of patriotic ardor which enrich the main- 
springs of a noble heritage. The war did not 
change the genuine meta! of his greatness. 
Today he has more friends throughout the 
Philippines than he had before the Japs ar- 
rived in Manila. The example set by Dr. 
Laurel will forever stand out as a beacon 
light, typifying the quality and character 
that go to make up a great man in all senses 
of the word. - 

Dr. Laurel seems to have been endowed 
with that extraordinary clarity of vision, 
that vivid imagination, which is the mark of 
the truly great man. There is not a coarse 
fiber in his makeup. He is quiet spoken, 
kind, and humane. He has used his great 
talents to advance the cause of justice. He 
has given his all to the cause of righteous- 
ness. His only concern is the triumph of 
justice. He has fought against every form 
of oppression and discrimination. He has 
used his wisdom, his influence, his energy, 
and what material means he had to assist 
those who needed his help and guidance. 
His intelligence, his strength, his greatness, 
has not caused him to lose the common 
touch. Today he is the champion of the 
common man in the Philippines. He repre- 
sents the ideals which Rizal fought for. By 
his devotion to principle, his austerity, his 
refusal to compromise, his love of country, he 
has won millions of followers to his banner. 
He spent himself utterly, with never a 
thought of his own comfort or his own wel- 
fare. The one impelling force which has 
guided this great man throughout his life 
bas been his desire to help his people. 

On February 25, 1947, Dr. Laurel asked me 
to have lunch with him at a small restaurant 
in downtown Manila. When we walked into 
the restaurant all of the people who were 
sitting at tables and at the lunch counter 
crowded around the table which we occupied. 
There was such a crowd around us and the 
enthusiasm was so intense it was impossible 
for the waiter to serve us for almost 45 min- 
utes. Finally, when Dr, Laurel and I had a 
light lunch and started back to my hotel, 
I asked Dr. Laurel for a statement. He 
reached for a sheet of paper and wrote: 
“President Quezon left us behind with in- 
structions to do our best to protect the 
people, and he authorized us to do whatever 
was necessary to this end, short of taking the 
Oath of allegiance to Japan. This was done 
with the knowledge and approval of General 
MacArthur. We did our best under the cir- 
cumstances. We refrained from taking any 
step calculated to help the Japanese in their 
military objectives, If anything was done 
which might give the impression of render- 
ing aid to the enemy, this was done either 
under force or duress under military occu- 
pation. This is evident, for instance, in the 
case of the declaration of a state of war 
where I refused to authorize conscription of 
the Filipinos for military purposes of the 
enemy. Our fundamental objective was to 
enable the people to live and to prevent their 
extermination by the cruel and barbarous 
enemy. We were faced with an actual situ- 
ation, not with theories, and we did our best 
under God and in loyalty to our people. I 
am not insensitive to the demonstrations of 
affection of my people wherever I go, and I 
shall continue to serve them in my retire- 
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ment with loyalty and courage.” And, as he 
handed me the paper on which his statement 
Was written, he said, “I would do it all over 
again.“ 

As time passes the attacks and false 
charges of the litle bunch of small men who 
have tried to crucify this great patriot will 
be forgotten. When the true facts are known 
in America the stature of Dr, Laure] will be 
known as it is known in the Philippines. 

When Dr. Laurel's time has come to an 
end historians of the future will present the 
true stature of this great patriot. They will 
tank him with Rizal, Bonifacio, General 
Luna, Mabini, and Quezon. It will be said 
that his understanding mind, his profound 
sympathy, his human kindness, his moral 
courage, his iron will, his rugged fearlessness 
will. serve as an inspiration for unborn 
generations to come, and an illustration of 
how a great personality can utilize the op- 
portunities of the land he so deeply loved. 
Justice cannot fail this great man whose sac- 
rificial service now shines in the fullness of 
its grandeur within the contemplation of a 
grateful people. 

Such a patriot of steel will always remain 
in the hearts of his people. 

P. W. Reeves. 


End Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 12, 1954 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the following edi- 
torial that appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal on July 14 on the subject of for- 
eign aid: 


Envinc Foretcn Am 


One of the more useful things which the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee did 
with the foreign aid bill was to provide for 
the liquidation of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration by next June 30 in preparation 
for an early end of the formal foreign aid 
program itself. 

It has been 7 years now since General 
Marshall, then the Secretary of State, 
launched the foreign ald program. In those 
years the program has undergone so many 
changes that it bears little resemblance to 
the original; and the times have undergone 
so much change that circumstances do not 
justify perpetuation of even the modified 


program. 

When the first year's $6 billion was appro- 
priated it was labeled as purely a war recon- 
struction program. The money was offered, 
ironically, to Iron Curtain countries as well 
as the Western nations. There were limita- 
tions on the use of the aid for military pur- 
poses. The whole program was to last at 
most for 5 years. 

Well, when the Senate committee approved 
the $3 billion for the 1954-55 year, by far 
the largest part of the money was scheduled 
for military purposes. And no one sug- 
gested that any part of it be permitted to go 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The only resemblance of the present pro- 
gram to General Marshall's original program 
is that it involves billions of dollars going 
to foreign countries. 

What all this has accomplished is a mat- 
ter of debate. Billions of dollars 
out over 7 years could hardly help helping 
the recipients, But the economic phase of 
the program certainly never lived up to ita 
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prospectus. And now despite all the mili- 
tary aid, no one really knows how much 
defense we have bought in Europe. 

NATO is a useful organization; but it 
does not include Western Germany. The 
European army, which would include Ger- 
many, does not exist; and even if the United 
States rams it down French and Italian 
throats it is a question whether it will be 
anything more than a ghost army. 

So it is not too plain what we have to show 
for our 7 years of the Marshall plan, as 
amended. But it is plain enough that there 
is not much to hope from it. 

The timetable set by the Senate commit- 
tee is to close down the FOA next June and 
turn its remaining functions over to the 
State and Defense Departments. Economic 
aid would be shut off by June 1956, and 
formal military aid by the following year. 

Perhaps there will be reason for further 
aid to particular countries for specific pur- 
poses; the United States, for example, might 
find it advisable to aid a West German army 
to get started if one should be created. But 
it. will prove far better, we think, to con- 
sider these as separate cases to be handled 
as circumstances dictate than to continue 
a wholesale aid program that does not get 
value received for the defense dollar. 


What the President Said About the TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “What the President 
Said,” which appeared a few days ago 
in the Decatur Daily, of Decatur, Ala. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE PRESIDENT Sam 


“If I am elected President, TVA will be 
operated and maintained at maximum em- 
ciency. I have taken a keen appreciation 
of what it has done and what it will be able 
to continue to do in the future. Under 
the new administration TVA will continue 
to serve and promote the prosperity of this 
great section of the United States.” That 
is the wording of a telegram sent by Candi- 
date Eisenhower to editors of the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel and the Memphis Press-Scim- 
itar just 2 days before the election in 1952. 

We find it dificult to interpret the mean- 
ing of that telegram in the light of events 
which have transpired in the last year and a 
half. We believe President Eisenhower to 
be one of the sincerest people in the world. 
He would not stoop to political chicanery. 
Yet the woo! is certainly being pulled over 
his eyes by forces which have been in public 
disrepute for the past 25 years. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Anti-Semitic Activity in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 16, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
I have prepared containing certain ex- 
tracts from a report and appraisal en- 
titled “Anti-Semitic Activity in the 
United States.” 

The report was prepared and issued 

recently by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


These unfortunately are troubled times in 
which certain subversive and dissident in- 
fluences unhappily are able to continue their 
work of spreading discord and weakening the 
fabric of our constitutionally prescribed form 
of government. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee's report is most timely in this respect. 
It provides the tools that are needed for the 
constant vigilance that is required by our 
People if they are to protect their liberties, 

As the president of the American Jewish 
Committee, Irving M. Engel, Esq., of New 
York, states in the foreword to the report: 

“Organized bigotry, like all other social 
ills, is best counteracted when its nature and 
symptoms are known to the public. To 
gather and disseminate such knowledge, the 
American Jewish Committee has engaged in 
continuing research and analysis of anti- 
Semitic activity and has rendered reports of 
its findings from time to time. 

“Today, as the American people cope with 
the worldwide threat of communism and 
bend their energies to resolve many other 
crucial problems, it Is more than ever neces- 
sary. to guard against malicious movements 
striving to foment racial and religious dis- 
cord. Many of these movements have now 
abandoned their former overt appeals to 
bigotry in favor of more subtle tactics to 
which the public must be alerted. It is this 
circumstance that has occasioned the pres- 
ent report. 

“Founded nearly half a century ago, the 
American Jewish Committee is dedicated to 
the grent common task of all loyal Ameri- 
cans—the strengthening of unity among our 
citizens of all races and creeds to the end 
that this Nation and its free institutions may 
Temain secure.” 

The report is keynoted by an extract from 
the annual report of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated February 
6, 1954, where, on page 5, the following 
statement appears: 

“There are presently at work within the 
United States various and sundry hate 
Broups, the leaders of which, while masking 
their activities under the gulse of patriotism 
and devotion to the republican form of gov- 
ernment, are in fact spreading dissension, 
discord, bigotry, and Intolerance, In many 
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instances, these organizations select ultra- 
patriotic names and devices to conceal their 
true and dangerous purposes. The subjects 
of the hate attacks are individuals or groups 
of religious and racial minorities among 
American citizens. The committee is by no 
means unaware of these activities, and in- 
vestigation and documentation will proceed 
to the end that the individuals concerned 
may be disclosed for what they are, In the 
opinion of the committee, there are no de- 
grees to subversion. It is not sufficient to be 
simply anti-Communist if one is antl-Ameri- 
can at the same time.” 

It is true indeed that there are no degrees 
to subversion. Power mad zealots have too 
long been able to single out individuals or 
groups of religious and racial minorities 
among American citizens and subject them 
to hate attacks or casually snide implica- 
tions that they should not enjoy the full 
exercise of the rights of citizenship which 
the Constitution provides for them. I re- 
gret to say that there have been such evi- 
dences even in my own State, but it always 
has and will be my privilege and my duty 
to the people of my State and the Nation 
to take a stand in opposition to them and 
expose them to the light of day. 

The American Jewish Committee is a pio- 
neer organization in the fight against big- 
otry and intolerance. It has chapters 
throughout our country and its members 
are leaders in their own communities. Its 
report is a sober and factual statement. 
The following extracts emphasize its prin- 
ciple points: 

“In this time of worldwide tensions, it 
is more than ever important that we cor- 
rectly appraise the force and scope of or- 
ganized anti-Semitism—as distinguished 
from individual expressions of social and 
economic discriminatlion—in the United 
States. 

“Until about 20 years ago, our country 
was comparatively free of this evil which 
had plagued the Old World for centuries. 
But with Hitler’s rise in Germany, the anti- 
Semitic movement was forged into an ex- 
portable weapon which found its way into 
the hands of democracy’s foes throughout 
the world, 

“In the United States, this weapon has 
been wielded with varying effect over the 
years. Organized anti-Semitism has waxed 
and waned, but never has it vanished com- 
pletely from the American scene; never has 
it ceased to be a threat, actual or potential, 
to our national unity and our free insti- 
tutions, 

* . . . . 

“To achleve a proper perspective, it 1s 
necessary to understand that many anti- 
Semites have abandoned their former brash 
and obvious tactics. The more skillful hate- 
mongers and cunning publicists have now 
developed a sense of public relations, They 
exploit current legitimate issues, toning 
down, if not eliminating, open anti-Semi- 
tism. They alm to win the support of re- 
spectable elements, rather than the lunatic 
fringe following which they so highly priaed 
in Christian Front days. 

“Thus, in the Presidential elections of 
1952, when eeveral thousand citizens in the 
States of California, Texas, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, North Dakota, and Washington yoted for 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur on the Christian 
Nationalist Party ticket, these voters were 
expressing their confidence in an American 


hero. They were unaware that the general 
had not accepted the nomination, and that 
the party was actually a front for one of 
the most yiclous and implacable anti-Sem- 
ites in the country. 

“Similarly, when many people in Los An- 
geles protested against the schools teaching 
about UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization), they 
had at heart what they sincerely, albeit mis- 
takenly, believed to be the best interest of 
our country. They did not know that many 
of the alarming rumors they had heard about 
UNESCO came from the propaganda of a 
man who makes his living stirring up 
hatred, and who once headed an organiza- 
tion which the Attorney General of the 
United States listed as Fascist. 

“Such are the maneuvers whereby anti- 
Semites currently seek to influence public 
opinion. Thus far, their success has not 
been impressive; but the support and al- 
liances they have gained by their deceptive 
tactics nevertheless constitute a potential 
danger. 

“HOW THE CHANGE CAME ABOUT 

“Overt anti-Semitism reached its high-wa- 
ter mark in the United States in 1939, when 
several hundred anti-Jewish groups, 
launched with Nazi money, tried to con- 
vince Americans that Hitler was right, 
Mainly composed of crackpots and presided 
over by petty fuehrers, these organizations 
held storm-troop meetings; they picketed; 
they published reams of abusive literature. 
but such blatant demagogery was offensive 
to the overwhelming majority of Americans; 
mostly the so-called lunatic fringe rallied to 
their banners. 

“On Pearl Harbor Day most of the rabble- 
Trousers scurried for cover, remaining there 
for the duration of the war. By 1947, or- 
ganized anti-Semitism had reached its lowest 
ebb. 

“The advent of the cold war brought many 
of these agitators back into the open. 
Some resumed their rabid fulminations 
against the Jewe., Others, having learned 
from experience that racist appeals violated 
a basic American ethic, now courted public 
approval by exploiting the controversial is- 
sues of the day. The glibness of their Argu- 
ments and the vigor of their attacks appeal 
especially to ultranationalist groups. 

“Ultranationalist groups have been a fac- 
tor in American life since the First World 
War. They have opposed all progressive 
moves to meet the needs of Government and 
society in these complex, industrialized, 
modern times. After almost a generation 
of collective bargaining, social-security 
measures, and Government welfare pro- 
grams, ultranationalists still seek a return 
to the 19th century. Their view of States’ 
rights would even preclude SEC regulation 
of security markers. 

“Although three wars have proven their 
thesis fallacious, the ultranationalists are 
still vehemently isolationists. They oppose 
foreign aid, bitterly resent United States 
participation in the United Nations, and fa- 
vor amending the Constitution to curtail 
the treatymaking power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Suspicious of foreigners, they 
have consistently resisted immigration into 
this country except by persons of certain 
approved racial and national origins, and 
haye fought all efforts to Improve our immis 
gration laws. 

* . . . * 
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“Though often led and financed by repu- 
table individuals, and spending millions of 
dollars to advertise their views via press, 
platform, radio, and other media, ultrana- 
tionalists made little headway with the av- 
erage American until the cold war brought 
about the present tense atmosphere of our 
national life. 

“While some of the ultranationalist groups 
espouse retrogressive economic reforms, and 
others have political alms, all favor extrem- 
ist techniques in combating communism— 
free-swinging, wild-accusation tactics which 
indiscriminately charge liberals with being 
communistic. Ultranationalists are now ap- 

to the American people on this basis, 
equating everything they oppose with com- 


munism, subversion, and a newly invented 


phenomenon—creeping socialism. 

“During the past decade, ultranationalist 
organizations have increased measurably, 
and they now offer tempting opportunities 
for infiltration by anti-Semitic elements. In 
setting out to cultivate these groups, the 
professional bigot plays his hand adroitly, 
exploiting the particular political issues 
which are currently the focus of concern in 
ultranationalist circles. 


“SOCIO-ECONOMIC MEASURES 


“It is expected that ultra-nationalist 
groups will soon launch their strongest at- 
tack upon such long-accepted features of our 
national way of life as unionism, social se- 
curity, Government welfare assistance, and 
similar social reforms of the past genera- 
tion. Tied in will be appeals to ‘save Ameri- 
ica from creeping socialism’ and return to 
“constitutionalism,’ ‘economic freedom,’ and 
‘freedom of choice.’ Anti-Semites add the 
“Jewish angle’ to these lines, alleging prom- 
inent Americans of Jewish background to be 
Machiavellian agents of a super-government. 


“THIRD PARTY ISSUE 


“The third party is not a new feature in 
American politics. Theodore Roosevelt's Bull 
Moose Party, LaFollette’s Progressives, and 
the more recent political venture of Henry 
Wallace, bearing the same title, come readily 
to mind. Adapting this idea to their own 
objectives, ultranationalists contend that 
the present Republican administration is lit- 
tle more than a carbon copy of the Demo- 
cratic administrations which preceded it. 
Many anti-Semites have sedulously taken up 
the third party cry; in so doing, their propa- 
ganda generally charges that both major po- 
litical parties are controlled by Jews. 

“A notorious instance of this dovetalling 
occurred during the 1952 Republican primary 
fights when both the ultra-nationalists and 
the anti-Semites opposed the nomination of 
General Eisenhower. The former proclaimed 
what they considered his failings, and the 
latter blaimed these shortcomings on Jewish 
influence. In some localities, lafiets penned 
by as many as 10 agitators in different parts 
of the country were assembled into kits and 
distributed on main thoroughfares, A typi- 
cal plece showed a Streicher-like caricature 
of the Jew pointing to Elsenhower and say- 
ing, ‘Ike vill keep us boys in power.’ This 
broadside was produced by Independent Re- 
publicans for MacArthur, a front organiza- 
tion established by Gerald L. K. Smith 
without MacArthur's approval. 

. 


“PARTISANSHIP OF THE M’CARRAN-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION ACT 

“The McCarran-Walter Act has been se- 
verely criticized by Christian organizations— 
Protestants and Catholic—as well as by Jew- 
ish and many other reputable groups. Much 
ultra-nationalist and anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda, aimed at stirring antialien sentiment, 
has attacked critics of the act, while mini- 
mizing or ignoring the opposition of 
Christian church groups, Played up instead 
is a portrayal of the Jews as seeking the 
laws repeal because they wish to get millions 
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of thelr coreligionists into this country. 
Hints of Jewish power are frequently woven 
into this argument. 

“EXPLOITING LOCAL ISSUES 

“The onslaught of ultranationalists against 
modern education has gravely harassed the 
school systems of many towns during the 
past several years. In some instances, so- 
called education groups, dominated or influ- 
enced by anti-Semites, have smeared modern 
educational methods as communistic and 
atheistic. Such features as intercultural 
education, especially, have come under vi- 
cious attack; leading educators have been 
vilified as Communists and their textbooks 
investigated. UNESCO teaching materials 
and the display of the U. N. flag have been 
frequently used as starting points for these 
attacks. The momentum produced by the 
earlier organizational and propaganda ef- 
forts of ultranationalists promises to keep 
the issue of modern educational methods 
alive for some time to come, 

“In the grotesque effort to exploit the fears 
and phobias of the public, the anti-Semites 
bave seized upon proposals in some sections 
of the country to fluoridate drinking water 
as a community health measure. Dema- 
gogic interpretations range from outright 
scares of mass poisoning and mass suicide 
to innuendoes that fluorine saps the indi- 
vidual’s willpower—an end, it is charged, 
desired by the Government. Also suggested, 
if not openly asserted, Is that a supersecret 
world government backs the project. Fan- 
tastic? Yet huge quantities of such propa- 
ganda were distributed In Cincinnati. They 
may well have influenced the negative vote 
auon this proposition received in November 

. . . . * 
“CONCLUSION 

“Organized anti-Semitic activity today 
bears little resemblance to the noisy, unruly 
assemblages of pre-Pearl Harbor days with 
their spewing of unvarnished racial hatred 
easily recognizable as Nazi inspired. Using 
as a point of reference the year 1947, when 
the anti-Semitic movement reached its low- 
est ebb, several changing trends in dynamics 
and tactics are discernible: 

“First, more emphasis is lald on dissemi- 
nating literature, rather than staging meet- 
ings, picket lines, rallies, and other demon- 
atrations, 

“Second, more subtle approaches are made 
to public opinion by exploiting such issues 
as communism, United Nations, and national 
economic policies. 

“Third, there is a pronounced tendency 
among prominent ultranationalist organi- 
zations and leaders to accept—or at least 
tolerate—hatemongers and their propaganda 
products. In many cases this amenability 
ia the result of unwariness; many would be 
more discerning, were it not for their own 
extremist viewpoints. 

“And finally, professional fomenters of 
discord are in positions where they can cause 
much trouble, for they have learned how to 
salt public debate with hate propaganda, 
and have discovered the usefulness of gen- 
eral mailing lists, instead of relying on the 
private rosters of crackpot following in years 
gone by. 

“The threat of bigotry polluting the Amer- 
ican atmosphere can best be averted by an 
alert American public. Hatemongers and 
their machinations must be exposed. Vit- 
ally important is the responsibility of ultra- 
nationalists and ultraconservatives to rec- 
ognize, and rid themselves of, the racists 
who seek to exploit and dominate them, 
Equally vital is the obligation of respectable 
leaders and supporters of these movements 
to dissociate themselves from groups which 
cannot dislodge the anti-Semites, and to 
persuade other men of goodwill to do like- 
wise. 

“There is much room in the market-place 
of ideas for opposing viewpoints on a mul- 
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titude of issues—national and international, 
political, social, and economic. That is the 
glory of American democracy. But the 
public must be shown how to recognize and 
reject the ideological counterfeiters who 
would pass on as legal tender their hollow 
coins of bigotry.” 


Don’t Let Red China Issue Wreck U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 17, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Don't Let Red China Issue 
Wreck U. N.,” published in the Des 
Moines Register of July 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

Don’r Ler Rep CHINA Issus Wreck U. N. 


The opposition to U. N. membership for 
Communist China among American- poli- 
ticlans ranges from nominal, “on the record” 
opposition to the passionate fanaticism of 
Senator KNOWLAND. But it is almost unan- 
imous, 

In one sense, this opposition to seating 
Red China in the U. N. speaks well for Ameri- 
can politics. Clearly, American Congressmen 
want to keep the Chinese Communists out 
of U. N. primarily on grounds of moral prin- 
ciple. Seating the representatives of Peiping 
in the United Nations could not seriously 
injure United States interests in a material 
way. 

The United Nations, as many of the most 
violent opponents of Chinese admission keep 
pointing out, has no real power as it stands 
today. National sovereignty is uncurbed, in- 
cluding the national sovereignty of both 
Soviet Russia and the United States. So the 
Red Chinese would gain no power advantage 
by being in the United Nations. However. 
they would gain “standing,” perhaps, by 
being admitted to the “town meeting of the 
world” on equal terms. 

It is to the credit of many American poll- 
ticians that they insist on refusing member- 
ship to a regime which launched a war of 
aggression in Korea—against the United 
Nations itself—even though there would be 
no sacrifice of American interests involved. 
This stand is in the finest traditions of 
American moral leadership in the world and 
emphasizes the moral underpinnings of 
American foreign policy. 

It could even be argued, and is, that ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations would be an advantage to the free 
world and to America. The British make the 
point that differences between Peiping and 
Moscow might be more fully exploited by 
the free world if the two great Communist 
powers were seated on equal terms in U. N. 
Whatever the merits of this argument, most 
American Congressmen, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, are willing to ignore it in 
order to stand on the moral principle that 
China cannot shoot her way into the U. N. 

But the high moral principle behind 
American objections to letting Red China 
in the U. N. must be balanced against the 
equally high moral principle of general sup- 
port for the United Nations and cooperation 
with America’s allies in the free world. 

General support for the United Nations 
is one of the most fundanrental elements 
of American foreign policy. This is not a 
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partisan matter, either. President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles are 
strongly behind this policy as were the pre- 
ceding Democratic administrations. 

The conflict between these two basic prin- 
ciples of United States foreign policy will 
be emphasized during the congressional de- 
bates on foreign policy in the weeks ahead. 
Many of this country's strongest allies be- 
lieve that China should be admitted to U. N., 
especially Great Britain. The United States 
may have to choose between accepting the 
majority view of its allies, and supporting 
the idea of majority rule in the U. N., or 
standing alone on the China Issue and risk- 
ing the destruction of the United Nations. 
Senator Knowtanp and others who feel as 
he does would gladly wreck U. N. rather 
than give in on the point of Chinese mem- 
bership. 

This attitude seems to us not to give proper 
weight to the importance of maintaining 
a going world organization, however fragile 
that organization may be at the moment. 

We, too, oppose admitting the Chinese 
Communist government into the U. N. We 
believe the United States should argue as 
effectively as it can against such member- 
ship—as indeed it has on numerous Occa- 
sions. 

But to say, as Senator KNow.ann does, that 
the United States should withdraw from 
U. N. and refuse to give it financial sup- 
port if the Peiping regime were a member, 
seems to us to be the height of irresponsi- 
bility and reckless of this country’s long 
Tun interests in the world. At his press 
conference Wednesday, President Eisenhower 
cautioned against any such intemperate ac- 
tion. 


Senate at Crossroads on Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 17, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
editorial entitled “Senate at Crossroads 
on Farm Policy,” which was published 
p the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 17, 

954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE AT CROSSROADS ON Farm Polier 


When the Senate takes up the burning is- 
sue of farm-price supports, probably next 
week, we hope every Membr~ of that body 
bears in mind a statement made the other 
day by the operator of the largest privately 
Owned wheat farm In the world. 

“There are just two ways to reduce sur- 
Pluses,” said Thomas D. Campbell, of Bil- 
lings, Mont, “First, to reduce acreage— 
that's primary. Second, to reduce the loan 
based on parity, so there won't be so much 
incentive to grow wheat.” 

There, in a couple of sentences, is the 
cOmmonsense answer to the problems of 
huge, costly and growing surpluses, high re- 
tail prices and enormous costs to the tax- 
Payer involved in the farm question, 

There, simplified, of course, is exactly the 
kind of solution the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and Agriculture Secretary Benson are 
fighting for—and it is the solution that a 
Broup of bitter-enders from the farm States 
is opposing with all its strength and stub- 
bornness, 
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As the farm question goes into its crucial 
days in Congress, the administration has al- 
ready scored a victory which a few months 
ago would have been considered all but im- 
possible. 

The House did not go all the way with Ben- 
son and the President. The original admin- 
istration proposal to get away from the 
rigid, 90-percent-of-parity supports for basic 
farm crops by substituting a flexible scale of 
75 to 90 percent had to be amended. 

But the House, for the first time In 6 
years, accepted the principle of flexibility. 
It set the range from 8245 to 90 percent, 
but by so doing agreed that the time for 
hard-and-fast 90 percent supports was over, 
and that another system, giving the con- 
sumer the benefits of higher production, 
should be instituted. 

That this compromise is headed for serious 
trouble in the Senate is clear from the vote 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, which 
last week decided to keep mandatory 90 per- 
cent supports on the basic crops for another 
year. The vote was 8 to 7, and 3 Re- 
publican Senators—Munpr, of South Dakota; 
Ture, of Minnesota, and and Youne, of 
North Dakota—voted with 5 Democrats to 
upset the administration plan. 

What's wrong with rigid high supports? 
The 7 minority members of the Senate com- 
mittee—2 Democrats and 5 Republicans— 
who voted for the administration plan gave 
some cogent answers in their report filed this 
week, 

“The 90 percent price support that was a 
Government Incentive to produce for war,” 
they said, “has been distorted into a peace- 
time program for temporarily guaranteeing 
profits for a minority of farmers.” 

When the farmer is getting guaranteed 
high support prices for his product, as the 
report says, commodities are held off the 
market and artificial scarcities follow. This 
means higher costs of food to consumers. 

That is the situation the country is in to- 
day. Huge sums of money are spent to 
keep farm prices high, which encourage pro- 
duction. But at these prices sales to con- 
sumers are discouraged, while sales, in one 
form or another, to the Government are 
spurred. So the Government has rising sur- 
pluses for which the consumer and the tax- 
payer pay the bill. 

The Senators ought to realize that blindly 
voting for another year of rigid 90-percent 
supports won't solve anything. It will 
diminish, rather than increase, markets for 
the farmers’ products, It will cost the con- 
sumer and taxpayer more, not less, for their 
food. It will boost, not get rid of, surpluses, 

Next week the Senators will have an op- 
portunity to take a statesmanlike step on the 
farm problem in the interest of farmers and 
consumers alike. They can do so by over- 
riding their own committee and backing the 
administration's flexible program. 


Basic Agriculture Defended 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 17, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which appeared on the editorial page of 
the Minneapolis Star of Wednesday, 
July 14. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bastc AGRICULTURE DEFENDED 
To the Eprror: 

We were surprised, but honored, to see 
that your esteemed economist, Dr. Arthur 
Upgren, had taken note of what a country 
editor has to say about agriculture. Per- 
haps it’s an indication that some attention 
is being pald to opinions from Main Street 
or out in the sticks. 

Dr. Upgren takes Issue with our conten- 
tion that agriculture is still the basic in- 
dustry of the Nation. He says only 20 per- 
cent of the people reside on our farms today, 
That is true. But when farm prices go 
down, he forgets the effect upon every rural 
town, hamlet, and city directly dependent 
upon that farm dollar. In those thousands 
and thousands of communities business suf- 
fers, there is less buying and less employ- 
ment, 

Take our own county out here. Half the 
people live in the towns, but our livelihood 
is based on the prosperity of the other half 
engaged in farming. In that sense all of 
us are farmers. 

Yes, you might well term all the people 
of Minneapolis as farmers. Just have a crop 
failure or two in the upper Midwest and you 
can buy Nicollet Avenue for 10 cents a block. 
Big city people may think they are inde- 
pendent of the farm but are actually in the 
same boat with the farmer. 

So take that 20 percent on the farm and 
add to that the people of all the towns and 
cities directly dependent upon that farm 
dollar, then throw In the effect of less buying 
in all those towns and this effect upon in- 
dustrial centers and you will likely wind up 
with half the population or more adversely 
effected by a decline in farm income. 

There is no single enterprise in our entire 
economy that has as far-reaching afteref- 
fects as that of agriculture. It is very basic 
in that overall sense. 

As William Jennings Bryan used to say, 
Burn your cities and others will spring up 
as if by magic. But destroy your farms and 
grass will grow in the streets of every city 
in the land.” 

If agriculture is not so basic or Important 
why is our Nation so alarmed about the 
status of this industry? In both political 
parties it has become the top issue of all 
our domestic problems, Probably they both 
remember what happened back in 1920-30, 
when agriculture was deflated, and when that 
tragic task was done, this basic industry 
finally dragged the entire country down with 
it 


Dr. Upgren called attention to the impor- 
tance of agriculture in 1950 when he said: 
“The investment per worker on the farms 
of the Nation is larger than in industry,” 
and cited figures showing an Investment of 
$15,000 per worker on the farm to only 
$7,000 per worker in other Industry. That 
situation gives us another argument why 
we believe farming is basic. 

And much of our thinking was in the mind 
of former Vice President Barkley when he 
said: “Agriculture should have priority over 
all other persons engaged in all other occu- 
pations.” That's quite a telling statement, 

When the farmer quits buying, there's a 
heap of trouble. He not only has a Wife but 
his family is on the average larger, But he 
has more than a house and a family to buy 
for, Think of all those other buildings on 
the place, the machinery he needs, the thou- 
sand and one items that mean heavy retail 
buying. The average city family can no- 
where compare to the farmer as a customer 
of what the city sells. 

O. B. Aucustson, 
Editor, West Central Minnesota 
Daily Tribune. 
WILMAR, MINN, 
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We Can’t Quit U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 17, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “We Can’t Quit U. N.” written 
by Peter Edson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE Can’r Quit U. N. 
(By Peter Edson) 

It is significant that as the clamor in- 
creases from a minority who want to take 
the United States out of the United Nations, 
Russia ts stepping up its U. N. activities. 

What is shaping up ls a struggle between 
the Communist bloc and the anti-Commu- 
Dist nations for U. N. control. 

If we quit the U. N. it may be just as much 
a surrender as pulling United States troops 
from Korea, Japan, or Western Germany. 

Also, if the Russians can gain control of 
the U. N., their program of world revolution 
will be greatly advanced. Communist domi- 
nation of the Security Council would give 
the Russians a ready-made politburo for 
running the world. 

This may explain why the Russians joined 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization after boycotting 
it 8 years. UNESCO has a program of fun- 
damental education for backward countries. 
Agitation among illiterates is where com- 
munism makes its first converts. No won- 
der Russia went in. 

This also may explain why Russia, Byelo- 
russia, and the Ukraine showed up at the 
recent Geneva conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, seeking admis- 
sion. Russia had boycotted ILO since 1939, 
when she walked out of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Any U. N. member may become an ILO 
member on application. Each country's 
delegation is made up of 2 government rep- 
resentatives, 1 employer, and 1 trade union 
member. 

In Russia's case there was a question 
whether employer and trade union delegates 
could be accredited, since the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has control over their management 
Class, and employees. 

So here was the making of a fight. 

A two-thirds vote was required to upset 
the 2 to 1 majority report of the credentials 
committee, which favored seating the Com- 
munist delegates. United States spokesman 
Assistant Attorney General Warren E. 
Burger raised the question: 

“Does the employers’ or workers’ dele- 
gate take orders from his government while 
he is at this conference, or is he a free and 
independent representative whose views and 
vote cannot be dictated to by any govern- 
ment?“ 

ILO ideals are not compatible with slave 
labor of Communist countries, Mr. Burger 
pointed out, The ILO would not survive 
if its representatives were dominated by 
monolithic governments like Russia. 
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The United States lost the fight of the 
210 delegates from 69 countries, 105 voted 
for seating Red delegates, 79 against, 26 


So now the Communists have another foot 
in the door to work for the subversion of 
union labor all over the world. 

For the United States this offers a new 
challenge. It is to require the Communist 
countries to bring labor standards up to 
the required ILO minimum, to end the slave 
labor camps, and to free labor from totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

This can be done, however, only by stay- 
ing in the U. N. and its subsidiaries. 


The Tariff on Watches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a very timely edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 6, 1954, 
issue of the Washington Evening Star. 
Let us hope that the President, in his 
wisdom, sees fit to take salutary action 
on this grave problem before the dead- 
line of July 27. 

The article follows: 

THE Tarif ON WATCHES 


The makers of inexpensive watches in this 
country have presented an interesting case 
against the present tariff rates on imported 
watch movements—a matter now awaiting 
decision by the White House. These tariffs 
were cut in 1935. Since that time, as rising 
Wages and prices made the tariff an even 
smaller percentage of the cost of an im- 
ported watch movement, imports have 
soared. 

J. Lehmkuhl, president of United States 
Time Corp., one of the Nation's largest manu- 
facturers of inexpensive watches, has sald 
his company faces extinction because of 
foreign competition. Since the tariff cuts 
were made, that firm’s competitors from 
abroad have Jumped thelr sales here tenfold. 

Another assertion is that the Government 
has canceled its contracts in this country 
for mechanical time fuses, supplied prin- 
cipally by the watch manufacturers, and has 
taken its fuse contracts abroad, where 
cheaper labor is available. The cancellation 
of the contracts here, plus the civilian 
market loss to foreign competitors, is forc- 
ing United States Time to fire 2,000 workers. 
The effect of the loss of such technical skills, 
in the event of a war which might cut off 
all this Nation's imports, could be quite 
serlous, 

It would take a long time to train tech- 
nicians if it became necessary once more to 
produce such fuses here, 

A recommendation by the TariffCommis- 
sion 2 years ago that the 1935 tariffs be 
restored was rejected by former President 
Truman. Now, Mr. Lehmkuhl says, the Com- 
mission has made a similar recommendation 
to President Eisenhower, Neither the Tariff 
Commission nor the White House will con- 
firm, deny, or discuss whether such a recom- 
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mendation has been made. But unofficial re- 
ports are that the Commission has in fact 
proposed an increase in the duties on watch 
movements. 

Serious consideration should be given to 
the arguments of the watch manufacturers. 
And it is surprising that a curtain of secrecy, 
meantime, has been drawn around the Tariff 
Commission's recommendation. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply tc reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 y es (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shal] also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


What Future for Guatemala? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the- Recor a statement 
I have prepared with regard to the fu- 

of the Government and the people 
of Guatemala. The gist of the statement 
is that the people of the United States 
and of the Western Hemisphere rejoice 
in the victory of the liberation forces of 
Col. Castillo Armas, which have rescued 
Guatemala from the unhappy fate of 
having become the unwilling Communist 
beachhead of the New World. 

I ask unanimous consent, also, to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
following my statement, an article en- 
titled “Guatemala Prelate Cited as Real 
Hero of Anti-Red Revolt,” published in 
the LaCrosse (Wis.) Catholic Register 
for July 16, 1954; and an article entitled 
“Guatemala: Key to Latin-American 
Struggle,“ published in Freedom's Facts 
Against Communism, for July 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment and articles were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


The people of the United States and of 
the Western Hemisphere rejoice in the vic- 
tory of the liberation forces of Col. Castillo 
Armas which have rescued Guatemala from 
the unhappy fate of having become the un- 
willing Communist beachhead of the New 
World. 

The people of our country and men of good 
Will everywhere wish well to the strong new 
government and to the liberty-loving people 
of Guatemala. 

We wish them success in attaining a 
brighter future for the people of that land. 

Everyone recognizes that the future of 
Guatemala will become an acid test of wheth- 
er the forces of vigorous anticommunism 
can indeed bring social justice, in addition 
to repressing communism as such. We have 
every reason to believe that the new govern- 
Ment will pass that test with flying colors. 
Actually, of course, no people has proven 
More emphatically to the world than our 
Own, that (a) communism is utterly con- 
trary to the best interests of the people of 
a land and, (b) that the strongest anti- 
Communist regime is a government which, 
therefore, combats communism, but which 
also removes the unfortunate conditions 
Which often breed communism. 

Regrettably, there are many peoples in the 
World who have fallen victim to the false 
Notion that communism is somehow synony- 
mous with so-called national liberation and 
With so-called social justice. Actually, the 
absolute contrary is the case. Now, Guate- 
mala must prove that contrary fact. Now, 
the new government there is given a golden 
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opportunity to make Guatemala a model na- 
tion—a nation strongly anti-Communist, but 
one which is equally strongly dedicated to 
uplifting the well-being of the common man. 

World communism could wish for noth- 
ing more than a failure in Guatemala to 
improve living standards. Then the Com- 
munists (who are far from destroyed as a 
power in Guatemala) could gleefully say, 
“See, when we were kicked out social reform 
stopped.” 

Of course, the facts are that the Arbenz 
government, while paying lip service to social 
reform, was actually totally uninterested in 
the average man. It was dedicated to merely 
serving Moscow’s ends and to lining the 
pockets of the chosen few. 


ARTICLE IN CATHOLIC DIOCESAN PAPER 


On the issue of true reform, I was glad 
to note in the Friday, July 16, issue of the 
La Crosse (Wis.) Register, official diocesan 
paper, a fine reference to the consistent anti- 
Communist efforts of Archbishop Arellano, of 
Guatemala. i 

Not only did this distinguished church- 
man courageously fight communism while it 
was in control, but when the hour of com- 
munism’s end had struck he prophetically 
appealed for a new hour of social justice. 

He wisely said: “Arms may dislodge the 
Communists from a country, but only social 
justice, based on Christian love, can exter- 
pate communism from men's hearts.” 

Fortunately, the government of Col. Cas- 
tillo Armas has given welcome evidence that 
it recognizes that fact and that it is deter- 
mined to carry out a forward-looking pro- 
gram of genuine reform. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT CRUCIAL TO HIGHER 
LIVING STANDARDS 


A key element of that reform is a new, 
favorable climate for the entry and expan- 
sion of foreign private investment. 

We of this country know that a favorable 
climate for such investment will be an in- 
dispensable factor in the true uplifting of 
Guatemala. 

A fair return on investment—and overall 
fair and legal treatment of foreign enter- 
prises—is far more important to Guatemala 
and to all other underdeveloped areas than 
it is even to the United States. We are, of 
course, deeply interested in just treatment of 
our nationals and of companies in which our 
nationals participate or in which they have 
invested their earnings. But the rest of the 
world has far more to gain from such just 
treatment than we ourselves, 

A key point in the Communist 
has always been to deceive people into be- 
eving that foreign investment constitutes 
so-called economic imperialism. 

That is a lie because, actually, sound for- 
eign investment, providing mutuality of 
benefits, is a key to the realization of the 
birthright of each people. It develops their 
resources, increases the reservoir of skilled 
talents of the people. It serves as a catalyst 
for the forces of economic progress. 

In this connection, I was glad to see an 
analysis of Communist propaganda tech- 
niques among the underdeveloped peoples, 
as carried in the current issue of Freedom's 
Facts Against Communism. This is a publi- 
cation of the All-American Conference To 


Combat Communism. This analysis de- 
scribes an article—right from the horses 


(or the bear's) mouth—in the March 1954 
issue of the magazine, Communist. 


TWO ARTICLES 


I append now, (a) excerpts from the La- 
Crosse Register article and (b) a description 
from Freedom's Facts, based on the article 
in Communist. 

I think that these two articles show in jux- 
taposition the contending forces—the Chris- 
tian forces of truth versus a description of 
Communist forces of falsehood—the Chris- 
tian forces for social justice, versus an analy- 
sis of the Communist forces of deception and 
of false promises. 

In conclusion, I say, the Arbenz regime is 
dead, but “Maoism’’—the treacherous new 
technique of communism—appealing to the 
poverty-ridden peasantry—is very much 
alive. Let us join to eradicate Maoism by 
vigorous anticommunism and by each doing 
our part in sound raising of standards of 
living. 


From the La Crosse (Wis.) Catholic Register 
of July 16, 1954) 

GUATEMALA PRELATE CITED AS REAL Heno OF 
AnTI-Rep REVOLT 


When the complete story is told of the 
anti-Communist uprising, people will realize 
that the real heo of Guatemala is Arch- 
bishop Don Mariano Rossell Arellano of 
Guatemala City. 

Early in the Arbenz regime, Archbishop 
Arellano, though advocating social justice 
in forceful terms, defied the Communist 
overlords and warned his 3 million Catholic 
faithful of the treachery and trickery of 
their political leaders. He told them in ef- 
fect that their country was governed not 
from Guatemala City but from Moscow. For 
his courage, he was threatened with both 
assassination and exile. 

On one occasion, when the Guatemala 
Parliament had decreed his exile, peasant 
women, laborers, and Indians guarded his 
home, telling Government representatives 
that the Government would take the arch- 
bishop over their dead bodies. So great was 
the demonstration of love for their arch- 
bishop that Arbenz sent a representative, 
who sneaked into the archbishop's home 
through the back door, to assure him that 
the Government would not exile him, 


PRIESTS MET OVERWHELMING HANDICAPS 


In spite of the lack of Catholic priests in 
Guatemala—less than 150 for 3 million 
Catholics—under the able leadership of 
Archbishop Arellano, they worked zealously 
to teach the Indian peasants the true 
Christian doctrine on property and the truth 
about Communist teachery. For that very 
reason, a Brooklyn-born Franciscan mission- 
ary, Father Sebastian Buccellato, was ex- 
pelled early this year on the charge that 
he engaged in politics. 

To strengthen the people against the ter- 
rors of their regime, in 1951 Archbishop 
Arellano organized a National Eucharistic 
Congress in Guatemala City. To prevent 
the pilgrims from traveling to the capital, 
the Red-dominated unions called a trans- 
portation strike. But more than 200,000 
pilgrims, traveling by oxcart, donkey, and 
foot, attended the Eucharistic Congress in 
a demonstration of faith and of defiance of 
the Communist government. 

PERSONAL COURAGE 


On another occasion, when the Commu- 
nists threatened to interfere with a pu- 
grimage to the shrine of the Black Christ at 
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Esquipulas, the archbishop flew to the city 
to take personal direction of the pilgrim- 
age. As a result the Communists did not 
dare to commit any violence on this oc- 
casion. 

In the final days of the revolt, when Col. 
Elfego Monzon was meeting with the in- 
surgent leader, Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, 
one of the key mediators, together with 
United States Ambassador John E. Peurifoy, 
was the Papal Nuncio to Guatemala, Arch- 
bishop Gennaro Verolino. 

* * * . . 
NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR JUSTICE 


No sooner was the anti-Communist up- 
rising successful than Archbishop Arellano 
issued a pastoral letter warning that, though 
the rule of communism had been broken by 
guns, its roots could be torn out only 
through a program of Christian social jus- 
tice. He warned thé rich not to deprive 
workers of their rights to organize or to 
own property. Courageously. he charged the 
conservatives with blame for the Commu- 
nist domination of their country because 
of thelr selfishness toward the peasants and 
workers. 

“The hour of Christ’s peace has sounded,” 
he said. “The reality of social justice car- 
ried to its final consequences is the only way 
to establish a lasting and fruitful peace. 
Arms may dislodge the Communists from a 
country, but only social justice based on 
Christian love can exptirpate communism 
from men’s hearts.” 


[From Freedom's Facts Against Communism 
of July 1954] 


GUATEMALA: KEY To LATIN AMERICAN 
BTRUGGLE 


The invasion of Guatemala by an “army 
of liberation” under Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas set off the first open war between 
pro-Communists and anti-Communists in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Although no more than five or six thou- 
sand armed men were involved on either 
side, the outcome of the conflict is calcu- 
lated to have affected the destinies of more 
than 3 million Guatemalans. 

Just as a victory for the pro-Communist 
Tegime would have encouraged Communists 
to step up their efforts at infiltration and 
political agitation in Chile, Brazil, Bolivia, 
and other Latin American countries, the 
Armas victory can be expected to cause a 
slowdown in the Kremlin's entire timetable 
for Latin American action. 

What plans does the Kremlin have for 
Latin America? The official Soviet Commu- 
nist Party organ, Communist, of March 1954, 
discusses in detail the strategy they are 
using right now in their conspiracy to drag 
all of Latin America into the camp of so- 
clalism. 

THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 

‘The Red plan for Latin America involves 
two distinct programs. The national libera- 
tion movement, designed to drive United 
States economic and political influence out 
of Latin America, is one of them. The other 
Is the partisans of peace campaign to close 
down military bases in Latin America (which 
would include bases protecting the Panama 
Canal) and to break up all military agree- 
ments between the United States and Latin 
American countries. 

While Communists are goading unsuspect- 
ing Latin Americans into supporting these 
two movements, they are busily infiltrating 
and seizing key positions of power in labor 
and peasant groups, propaganda organs, and 
the Government on a pattern which already 
Das proved successful in Guatemala. 

At the same time they deceive the Latin 
Americans themselves and much of the be- 
wildered outside world into believing that 
these programs of national Uberation and 
Partisans of peace are legitimate political 
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movements since they are led by publicly 
proclaimed non-Communists—such as Ja- 
cobo Arbenz in Guatemala. 

How do the Communists get away with all 
this? The answer is that they have worked 
out a technique for taking over politically 
backward peoples by political means. 

THE COMMUNIST POLITICAL TECHNIQUE 


The technique is simple. Communists 
quietly move inte an area where the people 
are politically backward, point out a few 
conditions the people are unhappy about, 
and then go into their ghost-written politi- 
cal sales talk blaming the capitalists for ex- 
ploiting them and promising that the Com- 
munists will lead their struggle against the 
capital exploiters. 

The magazine, Communist, explains that 
right now they are telling Latin Americans 
that the United States wants to exploit the 
land, natural wealth, and people of these 
countries for the preparation of a new war 
and that people of Latin America are strug- 
gling for economic and political independ- 
ence, for the liquidation of the rule of im- 
pertalists of the United States of America on 
the continent. 

The major villains, according to what 
Communist political agitators are telling 
Latin Americans, are the United States cor- 
porations which have seized key positions in 
the economy of Latin America. Thus, 
Standard Oll dominates in the oil industry, 
United States Steel in mining, Anaconda 
Copper in light metallurgy, Armour-Swift 
in the meat industry, and so on. In five 
countries of Central America (Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Pan- 
ama) the United Fruit Co. rules completely. 
UNITED STATES CORPORATIONS ARE PRIMARY 

TARGETS 

These corporations, thus, are major tar- 
gets of the Communist conspiracy to drive 
United States economic and political influ- 
ence out of Latin America. As soon as they 
can stir the people into a high pitch of na- 
tionalistic feeling, they plan to channel that 
feeling into programs of nationalizing natu- 
ral wealth and industries; in other words, 
to expropriate property of United States cor- 
porations. This already has been done in 
Guatemala, where 400,000 acres of United 
Fruit Co. property has been expropriated. 

This ts not all they are saying in Latin 
America. Their political agitators also are 
attacking the entire concept of pan-Ameri- 
canism. According to Communists, the Or- 
ganization of American States is being used 
by the United States for its own selfish ends 
and pan-Americanism is merely one of Wall 
Street's methods of suppression and subju- 
gation. 

Guatemala, where the Communist pro- 
gram was furthest advanced, is a key to the 
developing struggle in Latin America. As 
the Communists themselves point out, 
events in Guatemala went beyond the ques- 
tion of whether or not a small Central 
American country went Communist. A 
larger issue is whether the example of (tem- 
porary at least) Communist domination of 
Guatemala would promote the growth of the 
national Uberation and partisans of peace 
programs in other countries of Latin 
America. 

DANGER IN LATIN AMERICA 

The Communists point out that already 
the national liberation movement has led 
to the nationalization of the tin industry in 
Bolivia, cancellation of a military treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, growing 
demands in Chile to annul a military agree- 
ment with the United States, and a law in 
Brazil prohibiting the participation of for- 
eign companies in the exploration of oll de- 
posits. 

This program of national liberation, they 
say, is “unbreakably tied to the fight for 
peace, The movement of the partisans of 
peace is directed against the imperialism of 
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the United States of America. Peace par- 
tisans demand liquidation of military bases 
of the Untied States on the territory of 
Latin American countries, an end to the 
policy of militarism, and restoration or nor- 
mal relatiotns with all countries of the world. 
In Argentina, Mexico, and Chile preparations 
are being made for national peace congresses, 
In Brazil they are getting ready for a call of 
a conference on national liberation.” 


TECHNIQUE OF GAINING POLITICAL CONTROL 


While promöting these two programs 
against the United States, Communists are 
busily consolidating political control. As 
they explain it, “Progressive forces of Latin 
America are fighting for strengthening the 
unity of the working classes and their union 
with the peasants, thus creating the neces- 
sary conditions for the further unfolding of 
the national liberation movement. In each 
Latin American country there is a growing 
a fight for the organization of a democratic 
front of national liberation, unifying all 
anti-imperialistic and antifeudal forces and 
social groups. The Communist Party, being 
the leading force of the demccratic move- 
ment, palces itself at the hea of the fight 
for unity, for establishing onified anti- 
imperialist, democratic front. 

Thus the Communists have drawn their 
lines for a political battle in Latin America. 
They will campaign for support of the masses 
for a Communist-led united democratic 
front and against what they call United 
States economic and political imperialism, 
Both of these, of course, are phony issues, 
created by the skilled pens of Kremlin po- 
litical strategists. By ralsing these issucs 
they hope to conceal the fact that their chief 


. aim ts to turn Latin America into a series of 


Soviet satellites, and that the United States 
is the major obstacle to their plan, 

It is up to the anti-Communists now to 
step up efforts to present a correct view of 
Latin American affairs. The way for Latin 
America to move toward greater independ- 
ence, peace, and higher living standards, 
after all, is not through the Kremlin-con- 
trolled Communist Party or through the 
Communist doctrine of eternal struggle and 
class hate. Such goals can only be obtained 
through the further, peaceful development 
of the very democratic processes the Com- 
munists are most anxious to destroy. 


Commemoration of Service of United 
States Third Infantry During Seminole 
Campaign of 1840 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday afternoon Mrs. Holland, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES E. BENNETT, of Flor- 
ida, and I had the pleasure and honor 
of being present at Fort Myer, Va., when 
the Third United States Infantry Regi- 
ment, one of our most honored units of 
the Regular Army, now commanded by 
Col. Dennis M. Moore, received its 32d 
battle streamer at the hands of Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army. This streamer was 
awarded to the Third Infantry in com- 
memoration of its devoted service in 
Florida during the Seminole campaign 
of 1840. Florida was a sparsely settled 
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territory at that time, beset by strife be- 
tween the scattered settlers and the 
Seminoles. Military service was most 
Tugged and, indeed, civilian life was ter- 
Tibly dificult. This award, therefore, 
relates to a part of the history of the 
State of Florida in pioneer days. 

Because of the historic importance of 
the occasion, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 

RD the text of the factual statement 

Which was delivered to all guests as part 
cf the program and also the text of the 
Statement delivered over the public-ad- 
dress system at Fort Myer prior to and 
during the presentation of the award 
by General Ridgeway. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ron INFORMATION OF GUESTS 


This afternoon the 3d United States In- 
fantry Regiment, Col. Dennis M. Moore com- 
mancing, will receive its 32d battle streamer 
Jor its participation in the Seminole Cam- 
Paign of 1840-43. The streamer will be 
Placed on the regimental color by Gen, Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, in a time-honored ceremony, 
the origin of which goes back to the early 
Gays of our Nation. 

A battle streamer ls customarily awarded 
to a unit for each engagewent in which the 
unit participated. Through a combination 
Of circumstances the 3d Infantry streamer 
had been overlooked over the past 114 years, 
Today it will take its rightful place beside 

, its 31 predecessors whose dates range from 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794 to the 
Campaign of northern France in World War 
II. As the oldest regiment in the Regular 
Army, the 3d Infantry is the proud descend- 
ant of the Legion of Gen. “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne formed in 1784. The battle streamers 
of the regiment run like a silver thread 
through United States history—seuch names 
as Chippewa, Monterey, Gettysburg, and 
Santiago are a part of the history of the 
Army and the heritage of the American peo- 
Ple. The men who will march before you 
today represent the spirit of the United 
States Army—a spirit undaunted through 
the trials of many years and forged in the 
crucible of combat. 


HEADQUARTERS 3p INFANTRY, 

Fort Myer, Arlington, Va., July 18, 1954. 

Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 
The United States Army welcomes you to 

Myer. 

This afternoon, the 3d United States In- 
fantry Regiment, Col, Dennis M. Moore, 
commanding, will participate in a time-hon- 
ored ceremony, the origin of which goes back 
to the early days of our Nation, Today, the 
3d Infantry will receive its 32d battle 
Streamer, in commemoration of its service 
during the Seminole Campaign of 1840. The 
music for the ceremony will be furnished by 
the United States Army Band. 

The streamer will be placed on the regi- 
mental colors by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Chief of Staf, United States Army. The 
Presentation ceremony itself is one of the 
Oldest in the history of arms. Following 
the rendition of To the Color, the colors are 
brought forward to the reviewing stand and 
Presented to the reviewing officer. In fix- 
ing the streamer to the regimental colors, 
not only one particular campaign—but the 
entire rich history of the oldest regiment 
in the Regular Army is saluted. 

The 3d Infantry's 32 battle streamers run 
lke a silver thread through United States 
history. The men who will march before 
you today represent the spirit of the United 
States Army—a spirit undaunted through 
the trials of many years and forged in the 
Crucible of combat. 
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(Adjutant's call will now be sounded.) 

(To be read during streamer presenation.) 

During the period October 1840 to April 
1848, the 3d Infantry, under the command 
of its executive officer, Lt. Col. (later Maj. 
Gen.) Ethan Allen Hitchcock, distinguished 
itself in the Seminole Campaign in Florida, 
For their service to the Nation in the sub- 
Jugation of these Indians, the 3d United 
States infantry is awarded the battle 
streamer embroidered, “Seminoles, 1840-43.” 

The Seminole Campaign lasted from 1835 
to 1843. Often referred to as America's For- 
gotten War, it was actually one of the costli- 
est and bloodiest Indian campaign's in our 
Nation's history. 

The 3d Infantry has already received 31 
battle streams for its participation in our 
Nation's wars. The Seminole streamer, the 
32d, adds but more luster to the already 
proud history of the “Old Guard.“ The 
price paid for the strip of scarlet silk now 
being affixed to the regimental colors can 
only be measured in terms of those who gave 
their lives for their country. The streamer 
belongs not only to the regiment but to the 
heritage of the United States and the Amer- 
ican people. 


Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
herein a statement pertaining to a meas- 
ure which I have introduced today to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 with respect to the definition of a 
Western Hemisphere trade corporation. 

In 1942 Congress added section 109 to 
the Internal Revenue Code, as follows: 
Sec. 109. Western Hemisphere trade corpo- 

rations. - 

For the purposes of this chapter, the term 
“Western Hemisphere trade corporation" 
means & domestic corporation all of whose 
business is done in any country or countries 
in North, Central, or South America, or in 
the West Indies, or In Newfoundland and 
which satisfies the following conditions: 

(a) If 95 percent or more of the gross in- 
come of such domestic corporation for the 
3-year period immediately preceding the 
close of the taxable year (or for such part of 
such period during which the corporation 
Was in existence) was derived from sources 
other than sources within the United States; 
and 

(b) If 90 percent or more of its gross in- 
come for such period or such part thereof 
was derived from the active conduct of a 
trade or business. 


In explanation of the definition of a 
Western Hemisphere trade corporation, 
the Senate Finance Committee report on 
the 1942 bill contained the following: 


Sec. 142. Western Hemisphere trade corpo- 
ration. 

This section, which did not appear in the 
House bill, exempts from surtax certain cor- 
porations deriving their income principally 
from sources outside the United States and 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

To be entitled, however, to such exemp- 
tion, it is required that not less than 95 per- 
cent of the gross Income of such corporations 
must be derived from sources without the 
United States, while 90 percent of such gross 
income must be derived from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business, In addition, the 
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entire trade or business of such corporations 
must be carried on in the Americas or adja- 
cent areas.. However, merely incidental eco- 
nomic contact with other countries outside 
such geographical sphere will not place such 
corporations outside the exempt classifica- 
tion. For example, the A corporation is en- 
gaged in mining activities in South America 
and in shipping its products to foreign coun- 
tries outside the United States, including 
Great Britain. The mere fact that the A 
corporation ships its goods to England, re- 
taining title to such goods until acceptance 
of the bill of lading and draft in order to 
insure collection of the price, will not be con- 
sidered as carrying on business outside the 
Western Hemisphere. (S. Rept. 1631, 77th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 111; 1942-2 Cum. Bull. 
587-588.) 


The 1942 report of the Senate Finance 
Committee thus clearly stated that a 
corporation did not lose its Western 
Hemisphere trade corporation staus 
merely because of “incidental economic 
contact” with a non-Western Hemi- 
sphere area, and illustrated the principle 
by the example of a sale by a South 
American mining company which ship- 
ped the products to England. It would, 
therefore, seem to follow obviously that if 
a transaction involving a sale with ship- 
ment, to England was not intended to 
constitute “doing business” outside the 
Western Hemisphere, then a mere pur- 
chase from outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, likewise, is not to be considered 
“doing business” outside the Western 
Hemisphere. In line with this congres- 
sional intent, the statute was so inter- 
preted by taxpayers and their counsel 
generally. Moreover, such view was in 
accordance with all the cases which have 
ever considered “purchases” in relation 
to “doing business.” ‘The judicial deci- 
sions are, and always have been, uniform 
in the view that mere purchase of goods 
does not constitute “doing business.” 

Despite the above, and much to the 
surprise of everyone, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue some 10 years later, in 
May 1952, issued a ruling to the effect 
that mere purchase, even insignificant 
purchase, outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere of goods by an otherwise qualified 
corporation constituted “doing business” 
outside the Western Hemisphere and re- 
sulted in the forfeiture of Western Hemi-- 
sphere Trade status by such corporation. 

This surprising ruling brought pro- 
tests from the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, Inc., the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute, among others. 

In its action on H. R. 8300, the Ways 
and Means Committee, to remedy this 
situation, modified section 109—section 
921 in the new code—as follows: 

Sec. 921. Definition of Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations. 

For purposes of this subtitie, the term 
“Western Hemisphere trade corporation“ 
means a domestic ation all of whose 
business (Other than incidental purchases) 
is done In any country or countries in North, 
Central, or South America, or in the West 
Indies, or in Newfoundland, and which satis- 
fies the following conditions— 


And so forth. In the report on H. R. 
8300—page 78—the committee said: 

To correct an obvious inequity which has 
arisen in the administration of this provi- 
sion, it has provided that incidental pur- 
chases made outside of the Western Hemi- 
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sphere, will not disqualify a corporation from 
the Western Hemisphere trade corporation 
credit if it ls otherwise eligible for it. 


The Senate Finance Committee in its 
deliberations on H. R. 8300 accepted the 
House amendment. Because of the 
policy of both committees’ that H. R. 
8300 would contain no retroactive provi- 
sions, such amendment could not be 
made retroactive in H. R. 8300 and, 
therefore, to avoid any prejudicial infer- 
ence which might be drawn from this 
situation, the Senate added a new sen- 
tence to section 921, as follows: 

For any taxable year beginning prior to 
January 1, 1954, the determination as to 
whether any corporation meets the require- 
ments of section 109 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1939 shall be made as if this 
section had not been enacted and without 
inferences drawn from the fact that this sec- 
tion is not expressly made applicable with 
respect to taxable years beginning prior to 
January 1, 1954. 


Since the inequitable ruling mentioned 
in the Ways and Means report is being 
applied back to 1942, it is necessary that 
the amendment which the Senate and 
House committees, because of policy con- 
siderations, could not make retroactive 
in H. R. 8300 be made retroactive by a 
separate bill. Therefore, I have today 
introduced a bill to correct this situation 
with regard to taxable years ending prior 
to January 1, 1954. This bill is noncon- 
troversial in that it makes the identical 
change to section 109 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 as was made by 
the House and Senate committees in 
H. R. 8300, namely, the addition of the 
parenthetical phrase “other than in- 
cidental purchases.” 


Lead and Zinc Mining Industry Facing 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a statement made recently 
by Mr. Otto Herres, chairman, National 
Lead and Zinc Committee, on the crisis 
facing the lead and zinc industry in this 
country. Mr. Herres is a man of out- 
Standing experience, and the informa- 
tion which he presents here merits the 
attention of every Member of Congress. 

The statement follows: 

Leap anv Zinc Mixed Lyoustay FACING 

Crisis 
(By Otto Herres, vice president, Combined 

Metals Reduction Co.; chairman, National 

Lead and Zinc Committee) 

The lead-zinc mining industry of the 
United States is struggling for its existence, 
During a time when the country has been 
enjoying great prosperity and the consump- 
tion of zinc has reached an all-time high, 
10,000 miners and millmen at the lead-zine 
mines have lost their jobs. In the words of 
a worker from the Oklahoma zinc smelters 
to the Tariff Commission, “This is a serious 
situation with our people.” 
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In 1951 the Government was calling on the 
miners to expand production of lead and zinc 
urgently needed for defense purposes and 
essential industries. Today, the lead-zinc 
mining industry is being destroyed by a flood 
of imports priced below the cost of domestic 
production. 

Bad policy has put the mines in the fix 
they are in. The fault does not lie with the 
lead-zinc industry of the United States. The 
situation has been brought about by devalu- 
ation of the pound and other currencies, 
American aid programs and overstimulation 
of foreign production by high prices when 
United States mines were restricted by means 
of price controls, 

ADMINISTRATION ADVICE 


The industry turned to Congress for relief 
and presented its case to the Ways and Means 
Committee in May 1953. A provision for an 
antidumping tax on imports of lead and zinc 
was approved by the committee and included 
in the Simpson bill, But the bill was op- 
posed by high officials of the administration 
who advised the industry that the remedy 
was to be found in an escape clause case be- 
fore the Tarif Commission. The industry 
proceeded in accordance with this admin- 
istration advice. 

TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


Virtually the entire lead-zinc mining in- 
dustry of the United States with the excep- 
tion of companies engaged in foreign mining 
activities presented positive and indisputable 
evidence to the Tariff Commission in a hear- 
ing held in Washington, D. C., November 
3-6, 1953, to show conclusively that the mines 
of this country have been seriously injured 
and domestic smelters have been forced to 
curtail their production because foreign lead 
and zinc are flooding our markets at less 
than the cost of domestic production. That 
the mines were suffering serious injury was 
unquestioned. The facts are clear and were 
freely acknowledged by all appearing before 
the Commission. The question for the Com- 
mission to decide became not whether the 
mines were injured but rather what steps 
should be taken to preserve an industry um- 
portant to national defense and essential to 
the civilian economy. 

Concerned over the evidence of serious 
injury, the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on July 27, 1953, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives on July 29, 1953, 
each by unanimous resolution requested the 
Tarif! Commission to institute a general in- 
vestigation of the domestic lead and zinc 
industries, including the effect of imports of 
lead and zine on the livelihood of American 
workers. Testimony in this investigation 
was heard by the Tarff Commission concur- 
rently with the escape clause investigation 
requested by the industry. After a very 
comprehensive study the Commission sub- 
mitted a complete and detalled report to the 
Committees of Congress on April 20, 1954. 

RELIEF RECOMMENDED 


And the Tariff Commission further on May 
21, 1954, after one of the most complete in- 
vestigations ever made of an American in- 
dustry, recommended unanimously to the 
President that relief from the deplorable sit- 
uation confronting the miners be granted 
under the escape clause of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

But after following administration advice 
to seek escape clause relief, it is the under- 
standing of the industry that the State De- 
partment now strongly opposes the Tarif 
Commission recommendation and prefers to 
obtain the Nation's supply of metals and 
minerals from foreign countries. Informed 
opinion is that the State Department in- 
fluence the domestic industry will 
prevail at the White House regardless of the 
merits of the case unless takes 
whatever steps are possible to see that the 
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welfare of American workers and of an in- 
dustry essential for defense receives con- 
sideration. 

National security requires a healthy mi- 
ning industry with ampie productive capac- 
ity and experienced working forces. Our 
protection is Industrial strength. 

Zine is coming to our stockpile from Peru 
and lead from Africa. We are buying copper 
to aid Chile and tin to help Bolivia. Why 
not give some consideration to the miners 
of the United States? Twice during the past 
12 years the country has suffered from a 
shortage of zinc because of policies destruc- 
tive to the domestic industry, 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICIES 


When World War IT came there was a 
shortage of metal. And again during the 
Korean emergency the experience was re- 
peated. Soldiers were returned from the 
Army to work in the metal mines of the West 
during World War II. 

But the State Department has been carry- 
ing on a program for financing expanded 
foreign production of metals in preference 
to protecting domestic production. 

State Department o“ lals contend that 
when a sufficient num’ of American mines 
have been wiped out pi. es eventually will 
come back to a profitable basis for lead and 
zinc because of decreasing supplies, By that 
time many once thriving mining communi- 
tles will be deserted and many families will 
have lost their homes. Is that good Ameri- 
can policy? 

Large corporations can protect themselves 
by moving to foreign flelds and receive 
United States Government assistance in their 
efforts to produce profitably when metal 
prices drop too low to permit profitable op- 
eration under our wages and living stand- 
ards. But where does that leave workers 
and their families and the smaller independ- 
ent companies and their stockholders? 

Small Independent mining companies un- 
able to obtain financial support because of 
the depressed prices of Zinc and lead are be- 
ing forced out of existence. Some of the 
better mines are passing into the hands of 
large corporations that are able to hold on 
at a loss until foreign imports have virtually 
eliminated competition by pricing much of 
the domestic industry into bankruptcy. Is 
it the Government policy to liquidate small 
business in this country? 

SAVING THE WORLD 


Washington has been so engrossed in re- 
cent years with trying to save the world that 
problems here at home are forgotten. The 
State Department proposes to finance ex- 
panded production for all of the backward 
and undeveloped areas of the world where 
land and labor are cheap and take payment 
in metals, minerals and other raw mater- 
ialis. When raw materials come into a coun- 
try where they already are produced in sub- 
stantial amounts and create an oversupply 
the effect can be only lower earnings or un- 
employment for workers engaged in the in- 
dustries affected, 

The American taxpayer has been called 
upon to finance competition which is put- 
ting industries essential to our national se- 
curity out of business. His money has gone 
toward the purchase of such metals as lead 
and zinc at high world prices by other na- 
tions, later to be released and depress our 
markets, 

EXCESSIVE IMPORTS 

The report of the Bureau of Mines on the 
Zinc Industry in the United States in 1953 
states: “Domestic mine production of re- 
coverable zinc fell off during the year, owing 
largely to low prices brought about by heavy 

Output for the year was 535,000 
tons compared with 666,000 tons in 1952, 
Import established an all-time high; the 
total—743,000 tons (zinc content)—was 
greater than domestic mine production for 
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the first time on record. Domestic consump- 
tion of slab zinc was 978,000 tons, or 15 per- 
cent above the comparable figure in 1952, 
and a new high.” 

It is evident that if zine imports are al- 
lowed to continue at the 1953 rates this year, 
lead-zine mining in the United States will 
toon be finished as an industry of conse- 
quence, Unsold zinc on hand (209,828 tons 
cn May 31) and imports at the 1953 rate, 
amounting together to some 952,000 tons, 
ure sufficient to take care of the entire pros- 
Pective demand for slab zinc in 1954 of some 
850,000 tons with about 100,000 tons to spare. 

Production of zinc from United States 
mines has dropped from an average of 60,000 
tons per month during the first 6 months of 
1952 by over one-third to 39,000 tons during 
the corresponding period this year. Employ- 
ment at the mines has decreased in the same 
Proportion. Imports for the year to date are 
coming at the rate of 48,260 tons a month 
(zine content). Purchases of sinc for the 
Gefense stockpile at the indicated rate of 
10.000 or 12,000 tone a month are far too low 
to remedy this situation. 

The lead outlook is somewhat similar, 
Particularly because much of the mine pro- 
duction of lead comes from complex lead- 
Zinc ores. The difficulties of one metal 
Seriously affect the other. And the question 
becomes, in an industry which is essential to 
National defence and sécurity expendable to 
the cause of freer trade? 

Had the lead-zinc minee reached the have- 
Not stage frequently and often fervently pre- 
dicted by the Washington planners? On the 
contrary new mines were being developed 
from one end of the land to the other; from 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee in the 
East to Idaho, Washington, and New Mexico 
in the West. This was the response of the 
mining industry to the Government's urgent 
Tequest only a few years earlier to the mines 
to expand production of zinc for national 
defense and civilian needs at the time of the 
Korean emergency. 

LIQUIDATING DOMESTIC MINES 

Excessive tonnages of foreign zinc were 
thrown on the markets of the United States 
at prices as low as 9% cents a pound, or less 
Carlier this year. Lead now 14 cents a pound 
Teached a low of 12 cents during 1953. Com- 
Petent studies of the cost of producing lead 
and zinc in yarious parts of the world, based 
on costs reported by the more efficient foreign 
Producers, indicate that prices should 
Stabilize at around 15 cents a pound for these 
Metals. Why then thould zinc now be 
Selling at 11 cents a pound in this country? 
Perhaps the answer may be supplied by State 
Department officials who oppose any solution 
for the present predicament of the domestic 
lead-zinc mines. Their contention is that 
When a sufficient number cf American mines 
have been wiped out by prices below the cost 
Of domestic production the prices of lead and 
zinc will return to the more reasonable level 
Of 15 cents a pound because of decreasing 
supplies. And then obviously the well-fi- 
nanced foreign producer who now sells sinc 
in this country at a loss can take over our 
markets and regain his losses as prices move 
up. 

Certainly the national interest requires 
that the effect of the foreign trade policies 
Of the United States on our domestic econ- 
omy should be given at least the same weight 
as increasing benefits for foreign producers. 
No great contribution to world peace and 
Prosperity will result from changes that lead 
to displacement of American workers and in- 
Jury to our essential industries. 

Approximately 315,000 tone of foreign lead 
and 300,000 tons of zinc imports ordinarily 
are sufficient to supplement supplies from 
domestic sources if protection is afforded to 
Maintain a healthy mining industry in this 
Country. During 1953, some 743,000 tons of 
Zinc and approximately 503.000 tons of lead 
Were imported, more than twice our needs. 
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Approximately one-fourth of an the work- 
ers employed in the lead-zine mines of the 
United States lost their jobs during the past 
year, and the number continues to increase. 
In some districts wages have been reduced 
and living standards lowered in an effort to 
compete with imports from low-wage foreign 
areas. 

PROBLEMS OF SURVIVAL 

The tariffs on zinc ores and metal have 
been lowered by the State Department under 
successive Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
negotiations to six-tenths and seven-tenths 
of a cent a pound respectively, and on lead 
ores and metals to three-quarters of a cent 
and one and one-sixteenth of a cent a pound. 
These duties afford no protection of con- 
sequence against low-wage importe and de- 
valued currencies. i 

If the domestic lead-zine mining industry 
is to compete with the low level of foreign 
prices and continue to supply the major por- 
tion of national requirements it must be- 
come adjusted to the lower price level or be 
priced out of existence. 

This would mean reduction of wages and 
selective mining of only the higher grade 
portions of ore deposits. Is reduction of 
wages and wasting natural resources better 
Government policy than furnishing ade- 
quate protection to an industry important 
to the security and economy of the United 
States? The alternative is increased de- 
pendence on foreign producers for essential 
metals and an unemployment problem at 
home. 

SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Opponents of tariff relief for the domestic 
lead-zinc mines, acknowledging the need of 
a remedy for the serious situation which 
prevails, suggest the use of subsidies to sup- 

the mines and provide empicyment. 
But subsidies are not the cure for excessive 
imports. Are we to aim for freer trade and 
end up with a regimented economy? But 
then only in the United States is a Nation 
that gives protection to its workers and in- 
dustries considered open to criticism, All 
other countries look after their own, 


STOCKPILING PROPOSALS 


On March 26, the President authorized the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to establish 
new mineral stockpile objectives. Addi- 
tional stockpiling of lead and zinc will pro- 
vide temporary relief if handled on a sub- 
stantial scale. But unless imports are con- 
trolled by adequate tariffs, or by quotas on 
lead and zine in metal form, the effect eben- 
tually will be to support and encourage 
continued over-production all over the world. 
The domestic market will be turned over 
to foreign producers at the expense of the 
American taxpayer who will have to stand 
the stockpiling expense as long as his pocket- 
book holds out. 

The administration's long-term stockpil- 
ing programs appears likely to prove very 
disappointing. The President's autboriza- 
tion on March 26, 1954, stated: “Acquisition 
of metals and minerals will take place ‘ordi- 
narily at such times as the Government de- 
cides that purchases will help to reactivate 
productive capacity and in other ways to 
alleviate distressed conditions in connection 
with doemstic mineral industries that are 
an important element of the Nation's mobil- 
ization base.“ 

But purchases were long delayed after be- 
ing authorized and probably will prove to 
be too small to be of any great consequence 
without restrictions on imports. Without 
such restrictions it would appear that any- 
one who thinks the stockpiling program is 
going to help the American lead-zinc miner 
is in for a sad disillusionment. The net ef- 
fect thus far has been to reduce the price 
of lead one-fourth of a cent per pound and 
to depress zinc sales. In New Mexico zinc 
properties of some of the most efficient min- 
ing companies in the world have been made 
idle by the excessive imports. Now tbat the 
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stockpiling program has proved disappoint- 
ing, unless favorable action is forthcoming 
on the Tariff Commission recommendation 
tor escape clause relief, it seems impossible 
for the mines to reopen. Similarly, in Utah, 
the large lead-zine smelter and mill of the 
International Smelting & Refining Co. will 
cease operating on July 10. 


METALS FOR SECURITY 


We all long for a peace that will save man- 
kind from going further into a third world 
war. But another stake we have in the con- 
test is the wealth, resources, and living 
standards of the United States of America, 
And destroying much of an industry essen- 
tial to our national security will serve no 
good purpose toward the prevention of war. 

Section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended, states: 

“No reduction in any rate of duty * * © 
shall be permitted to continue in effect when 
the product on which the concession has 
been granted is, as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty * * * reflecting such con- 
cession, being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic Industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive prod- 
ucts.” 

The Journal of Commerce in an editorial 
on June 1, critical of some cases brought 
before the Tariff Commission offers the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“This is not to overlook the purpose of 
the escape clause itself nor to question for 
a moment that relief should be granted 
where the need for it can be demonstrated 
on the basis of complete and convincing 
data. 

“To deny access to this relief would be a 
flout of the law.“ 

Thousands of miners and millmen who 
have been thrown out of employment be- 
cause of the foreign metals flooding our 
markets and hundreds of communities 
throughout the country are hoping anxious- 
ly for favorable action by the President on 
the Tarif Commission recommendation for 
their relief which has been at the White 
Housing since May 21. 

The case is clear cut. If it cannot be ap- 
proved the escape clause provision of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is mean- 
ingless and any further recourse to the Tariff 
Commission appears hopeless for domestic 
industries. 

The mining industry can then look only 
to Congress to exercise its constitutional 
responsibility for the welfare of the Amerie- 
can people. 


The Supplemental Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much disturbed when I learned that two 
items were not included in the supple- 
mental appropriations bill as reported 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

One of these items was $22 million for 
Teinstitution of the Fedcral-aid airport 
program. In my State of South Dakota, 
for example, a number of cities and 
towns and at least one country are ex- 
tremely desirous of securing Federal 
assistance for airport construction to 
keep pace with requirements placed 
upon them by the growing tendency of 
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our citizens to take to the air for busi- 
ness and agriculture. As you know, 
general aviation and scheduled airline 
travel are both increasing. 

The $22 million appropriation is con- 
siderably less than was originally recom- 
mended. Further, the local govern- 
ments have gone a full year without 
needed construction. 

As evidence of the need for Federal aid 
for nonairline airports, I would like to 
point out that there are more than 
52.000 private civil aircraft in the United 
States as compared with approximately 
1,300 airline aircraft. The private or 
general aviation category airplanes are 
needed to fly to points that the airlines 
do not serve. Nonscheduled civil air- 
craft flew more than 8 million hours 
during 1953 for an estimated 1% billion 
miles and over 34% billion passenger 
miles. In view of these facts, I feel 
general aviation should be given every 
consideration that is placed on the 
scheduled airlines. Federal assistance 
in airport construction is one of the most 
important considerations due general 
aviation, and I hope, therefore, that this 
$22 million item will be appropriated. 

The other item in which there is con- 
siderable interest in South Dakota and 
which was eliminated by the committee 
was $35 million for aid to States in build- 
ing hospitals and clinics. 

One of the services in which our rural 
communities are most deficient is ade- 
quate hospital facilities. Many of our 
small South Dakota towns have had 
difficulty interesting doctors in estab- 
lishing practices because of the lack of 
needed hospitals. 

As you know, the authorization for 
this program was just signed by the 
President last week. It was one of the 
important parts of his health program. 
To fail to implement this authorization 
now with the necessary funds would de- 
feat the purpose for which this legisla- 
tion was enacted. 

I sincerely hope that the two items— 
$22 million for Federal-aid airports, and 
$35 million for hospital construction— 
will be restored. 


Colorado River Upper Basin Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news release 
from the Colorado River Association: 

A solid front of unanimous opposition to 
pending congressional bills, S. 1555, H. R. 
236, and H. R. 4449, for the Colorado River 
upper basin projects has been registered to 
California Senators and Representatives, it 
was announced yesterday. 

“An avalanche of resolutions from many 
county, city, and community administrative 
bodies have been received by our California 
congressional delegation,” sald Walter W. 
Candy, president of the Colorado River As- 
sociation, 
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“The statewide opposition to the pro- 
Posed billion dollar nonliquidating tax sub- 
sidy, threatening our rightful ahare of Colo- 
rado River water, has been supplemented by 
telegrams and letters from recognized agri- 
cultural, labor, financial, property, and tax- 
Payers organizations.” Candy said that the 
list recorded to date includes: ~ 

City councils of Anaheim, Beverly Hills, 
Burbank, Calexico, Callpatria, Chino, Comp- 
ton, Fontana, Fullerton. Glendale, Hemet, 
Hoitville, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Ontario, 
Pasadena, Perris, San Diego, San Jacinto, 
San Marino, Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Tor- 
rance, and Upland. 

The Los Angeles and Orange County Board 
of Supervisors; the County Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of California board of directors; 
southern California council of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce; California 
State Grange; Los Angeles Central Labor 
Councll; California Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, CIO; Coachella Valley Water District; 
Colorado River Board of California; Imperial 
Irrigation District; Brawley Chamber of 
Commerce; Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power; Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California; California Taxpayers 
Association; Property Owners Association of 
California; Rallroad Brotherhoods Joint Leg- 
isiative Council of California; Rainbow Mu- 
nicipal Water District in San Diego County; 
and San Diego County Water Authority. 

Candy, who is president of Bullock’s, Inc., 
stressed the fact that nationally these bills 
are opposed by the Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments; National Parks Association, 
Wilderness Society; Izaak Walton League of 
America; Sierra Club; National Wildlife Fed- 
eration; National Parks magazine; National 
Council of State Garden Clubs; and Wildlife 
Management Institute. Also, the Engineers 
Joint Council, representing, among others, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and the American Water 
Works Association. 

“These pump-priming measures would in- 
flict on all American taxpayers an unjusti- 
fiable new burden, and for California as a 
whole it would add $93,200,000 to the State's 
$25,443,600,000 share of the present $273 bil- 
lion national debt,” declared Candy. 

“This legislation calls for drastic changes 
in the existing Federal water policy with the 
construction of an Echo Park Dam, which 
would flood a considerable portion of the 
Dinosaur Nationa] Monument in Utah. 

“As a result 80 years of a sound conserva- 
tion policy would be broken and there would 
be created a precedent of like invasion of all 
our great national and State parks.“ 


Objections of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association to H. R. 9757 
and S. 3690 Reported by the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to draw 
my colleagues’ attention to a memoran- 
dum sent out by Mr. Clyde Ellis, execu- 
tive manager of National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, on July 15. 


July 19 


The memorandum, which states the 
objections of NRECA to H. R. 9757 and 
S. 3690, summarizes very well the short- 
comings of the proposed legislation. I 
have watched with growing concern and 
alarm the direction which the present 
administration is taking with respect to 
utilization of power and other natural 
resources, 

I commend Mr. Ellis’ memorandum 
and the objections of National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association to H. R. 
9757 and S. 3690 to the attention of my 
colleagues, The full text of the memo- 
randum and the statement of objections 
follow: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1954. 
Memorandum to all members of United 

States House of Representatives 
From Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager 

The rural-electric systems were astounded 
that the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy on ‘une 30 reported a bill 
(H. R. 9757 and 3690) to amend the 
Atomic Energy A without either further 
public hearings or ie opportunity for in- 
terested groups to present their views on 
such a vital piece of legislation which dif- 
fers in some important aspects from that 
on which the committee held public hear- 
ings. This is a momentous piece of legis- 
lation, one which will affect the lives of all 
our citizens and one in which the rural- 
electric systems have a tremendous stake, 
Why should there be such haste to report 
this legislation without thorough hearings? 

The rural electric systems were given an 
opportunity to testify on the original Cole- 
Hickenlooper bilis, but we would like to 
point out that the bill reported to the House 
is an entirely different bin from the one 
originally introduced in the committee. We 
were denied the opportunity to appear and 
give our views on the bill on H. R. 9757 
which has been reported to you. 

The rural electric systems are anxious that 
the civilian atomic-energy pr get roll- 
ing but they feel that H. R. 9757 should be 
properly amended to protect the public in- 
terest and make these atomic-energy bene- 
fits available to all the people and not just 
a select few. Attached you will find the 
main objections to the bill. 

We urge the Congress to amend H. R. 
9757 to overcome the objections pointed out 
in this memorandum, The rural-electric 
systems feel that such amendments would 
be in the public interest, especially in en- 
couraging the widest possible use of this 
energy resource to meet the ever-increasing 
need for additional power sources. 

Th farmers of America must not be dented 
the benefits of this great new and promis- 
ing technology, They look to the Congress 
to display the same wisdom it has in pre- 
serving and furthering the REA program and 
to insure that this new power resource be 
considered a part of the public domain and 
be made available to all the people, not just 
a select few. 

Sincerely, 
Ct. run T. ELIs, 
Executive Manager. 


OBJECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION TO H. R. 9757 AND 
S. 3690 REPORTED ur THE Joint CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


1. Private patents are permitted by the 
Proposed amendments, Although the AEC 
can declare a patent affected with the public 
interest and make it available under a patent 
license to interested parties upon payment 
of reasonable royalty fees, we see no assur- 
ance in the bill that private patents could 
not be obtained from research financed pri- 
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Marily by Federal funds and also that the 
amount of administrative discretion per- 
Mitted will not permit the exclusion of some 
interested parties. The proposed amend- 
Ments even make it possible to retroactively 
Obtain a private patent denied under the 
Present act, 

We favor any amendments which would 
Continue compulsory licensing of patents 
&nd make their usage available to all the 
People on a nonexclusive basis. 

2. The licensing provisions of the pro- 
Posed bill are not comprehensive or as well 
defined as those contained in the Federal 
Power Act. 

3. No preference is provided for coopera- 
tives and public bodies in obtaining a license 
for nuclear powerplant. The only preference 
Contained in the proposed amendments is 
Tor facilities located in high-cost power areas 
in this country. 

4. No preference is provided for nonprofit 
rural electric systems in obtaining nuclear 
Materials as regards availability of these 
Materials which are a public resource and 
should be so considered. 

. No preference in the marketing of 
Power from federally financed nuclear power- 
Plants is provided for rural electric coopera- 
tives and public bodies. 

6. There is no provision in the proposed 
amendments prohibiting the AEC from con- 

g for power which will not directly be 
Used to meet its needs. The AEC can con- 
Continue to contract for power under long- 
term no-risk contracts with the private util- 
ities and force TVA under exchange agree- 
Ments to absorb this high-cost power, 
thereby destroying the TVA yardstick. 

Conclusion: The rural electric systems 
Support any amendments which would re- 
Move their objections to H. R. 9757 and 
S. 3690 as listed above. The rural electric 
Systems are strongly opposed to the bill in 
its present form, and without amendments 
Which would remove their objections, this 
bill is completely unacceptable to them. 


Two Significant Conferences 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker the 
Central question of the day is south- 
east Asia. That is where the crisis must 
be faced by the free world. Recently 
two pivotal conferences were held: one 

Washington and one in New Delhi. 

dent Eisenhower and Prime Min- 

ister Churchill met here; Nehru of In- 

dia and Chou En-Lai of Red China met 

Way around the world. The effect 

Of those two conferences will be felt by 
the entire world. 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo appraises the 
importance of the two conferences and 
he gives a penetrating analysis that de- 
Serves our serious study and considera- 
tion. With the unanimous consent of 
the House, I insert excerpts of his ad- 
Gress in the Recorp: 

A few days ago, President Eisenhower and 

‘ime Minister Churchill met in Washing- 
ton. At the same time, half a world away, 
Prime Minister Nehru and Communist 

Chou En-lai met in New Delhi. The 

O pairs of leaders talked and searched each 

Other's minds, and out of their respective 
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conversations came a statement or com- 
munique. 

The coincidence of these two meetings 
points up the great political crisis of our 
time. 

The meeting in Washington was between 
the leaders of two western allies whose policy 
of close understanding and cooperation was 
under heavy strain because of differences on 
the problem of Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia. 

The meeting in New Delhi was between 
the leaders of the two most populous states 
of Asia and of the world, and their ostensi- 
ble purpose was to build a new bridge of 
understanding between them based on the 
so-called principles of nonaggression and 
noninterference in each other's affairs. 

In effect, the Washington conversations 
were between two dear cousins determined 
to tron out a family quarrel. On the other 
hand, the New Delhi talks were between two 
neighbors determined to know and respect 


each other better. 


But the fundamental Issue involved in 
both these meetings was the peace, freedom, 
and security of Asia. The difference was 
this: In Washington two non-Asian powers 
were trying to reach agreement on what 
should be done in Asia, while in New Delhi 
two Asian countries were trying to reach 
agreement on what they wanted done in their 
own part of the world. 

I said a moment ago that the coincidence 
of these two conferences points up the great 
political crisis of our time. The crisis is not 
only military but psychological. It is psy- 
chological because one of the basic questions 
that must be decided before long is whether 
the will of the free Asian peoples or the will 
of outsiders will ultimately decide the fate 
of Asia. 

I haye no desire to minimize the impor- 
tance of Anglo-American friendship and 
understanding. Neither is it my intention 
to ignore the necessity which compels the 
United States to keep under close coordina- 
tion its separate policies toward Europe and 
Asia in order to avoid dangerous contradic- 
tions, 

Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest that in order to fashion an intelligent 
policy toward southeast Asia, the United 
States must first seek an understanding with 
the free countries of Asia rather than with 
the western powers that have interests in 
Asia. 

If the United States wishes to keep and 
maintain a position of respect and influence 
in southeast Asia, she must lose no time in 
establishing direct ties of understanding and 
cooperation with the free countries of the 
region. 

The American policy in southeast Asia 
continues to be vacillating and uncertain 
because France must be consulted (and 
France has a new Government which de- 
mands to be given a chance), and because 
Britain must be consulted (and Britain 
wants a Locarno-type settlement in south- 
east Asia). 

So the United States is hamstrung by the 
need of consulting its western allies. In 
effect, it has no Asian policy of its own at 
the moment except such as its principal 
allies in NATO are willing to support. 

This is a situation extremely difficult to 
justify. Granted that the United States 
must work closely with its Western European 
allies on all matters requiring common ac- 
tion to counteract or combat the Communist 
menace anywhere in the world. Granted 
further that the preponderance of American 
power as compared to its allies makes it all 
the more necessary for the United States to 
give due consideration to the views and in- 
terests of such allies. It is nevertheless im- 


portant to point out that the purpose and 


nature of the American interest in southeast 
Asia are so radically different from the inter- 
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ests of France and the United Kingdom in 
the region that the formulation of American 
policy must require independent criteria. 

Having no colonial or other imperialist de- 
signs in southeast Asia, why should the 
United States subordinate its southeast Asia 
policy to those of European countries that 
have such designs or interests? Why 
shouldn't the United States rather for- 
mulate and follow a policy toward southeast 
Asia that is in closer harmony with its own 
history and traditions, and with its desire to 
strengthen the defenses of the free world 
and to put an end to Communist subversion 
and aggression? 

The history and traditions of America are 
built around the principle that all peoples 
have an inalienable right to be free and In- 
dependent. Why should not the United 
States join in a formal declaration to that 
effect, emphasizing that this country would 
be prepared to share its strength and re- 
sources with all peoples who are seeking to 
throw off imperialist domination of whatever 
stripe? Such a declaration would immedi- 
ately change the posture and balance of world 
politics; it would show up the hollow claims 
of the Communists as the champions of free- 
dom and put them on the defensive every- 
where; it would give a chance to the uncom- 
mitted peoples of Asia and Africa to test the 
sincerity of American policy; it would place 
the European colonial powers under notice 
that they must initiate and pursue a policy 
of liquidating their colonial holdings in order 
to establish free and independent states in 
Asia or risk losing them without American 
support. 

By coddling its Western European allies, 
the United States has come dangerously close 
to a position of being completely isolated 
from a substantial segment of southeast Asia, 
Sure of the friendship and cooperation of but 
the Philippines and Thailand in that entire 
region, the United States has permitted a 
situation to develop where its motives in the 
region have become suspect in the eyes of 
India, Burma, and Indonesia. 

The time that remains is short, but it 18 
perhaps not yet too late. I would reiterate 
the suggestion I have previously made that 
the President of the United States seek a 
conference with the heads of state of all the 
countries of southeast Asia (Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand). That conference should dis- 
cuss, not the formation of a NATO-like de- 
fensive pact for southeast Asia, but a new 
Atlantic charter for the region. 

It is true that we need a southeast Asia 
security pact, but no such pact will be of 
much value unless it is based on certain po- 
litical principles generally accepted by the 
free peoples of the region. 

This is the kind of understanding or decla- 
ration which we need in southeast Asia. It 
is a declaration which would be worthy of 
America, and which the free peoples of south- 
east Asia would accept as an authentic voice 
out of the American past. It would not be 
a pale imitation of the Atlantic Charter, 
which was forged on the anvil of war by 
Roosevelt and Churchill. Rather, it would 
be the new version of that historic docu- 
ment, made more eloquent and timely still 
by the participation of the peoples who are 
most directly concerned, the peoples to whom 
freedom is not a grant, but a right. 

What I am proposing, in effect, is that the 
United States, without any further delay, 
embark on a program of reconciliation and 
understanding with the free countries of 
southeast Asia. Cutting loose from the 
policy influences of the European powers and 
seeking only the friendship and cooperation 
of the southeast Asian countries, it can go on 
its own great adventure of making friends in 
the region, 

It is often said that America can only nego- 
tlate with the Communist enemy from a po- 
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sition of strength, that is military strength. 
The reason is well known: The Communists 
understand power and they respect force, 
Today, however, the situation in southeast 
Asia is such that sheer physical power may 
not be the decisive factor at the present time. 
For negotiation is only a method of dealing 
with the Communists; the real objective is to 
effect an understanding, a reconciliation be- 
tween the United States and the free states 
of Asia, in order that the latter with Ameri- 
can support may be better able to withstand 
the menace of communism. 

Therefore, while it is necessary that Amer- 
ica should negotiate with the Communists 
from a position of military strength, it is no 
less essential that America should proceed 
from a position of moral strength in at- 
tempting to effect an understanding and 
reconciliation with the free states of Asla. 

That strong moral position must be estab- 
lished in a kind of Atlantic Charter for 
southeast Asia which would guarantee, with 
American support, the enjoyment by the 
peoples of the region of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the right 
to national freedom and independence. On 
such a basis American friendship with the 
peoples of Asia would rest solid and firm. 
Fewer divisions and less armaments would be 
needed to make it endure. 

As a Filipino, knowing the real mind and 
heart of America, I have no doubt that by 
this kind of unselfish effort based on sound 
moral principles, the United States will win 
many friends and influence many peoples in 
southeast Asia, including those that today 
appear to have been foolishly attracted by 
the false values and hollow promises of 
communism. 


Farm Surplus Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of the Nation will be glad to 
know that we recently passed the sur- 
plus-property disposal bill—S, 2475— 
which will increase the sale of our sur- 
plus farm commodities to foreign coun- 
tries and help to relieve the depressing 
effect of farm surpluses overhanging the 
farmers’ market. 

The bill authorizes the President to 
use a $1 billion revolving fund over the 
next 3 years to increase the sale of sur- 
plus farm commodities to foreign coun- 
tries, and, when necessary, to accept local 
currencies of other nations, and also to 
barter farm commodities for strategic 
materials needed for the United States. 

This legislation also permits the Presi- 
dent to use $300 million in the 3 years to 
furnish emergency assistance on behalf 
of the needy people of the United States, 
and to the free peoples of other nations, 
in order to meet famine and urgent relief 
requirements. 

Thus, we are trying to dispose of a 
minimum of of $1,300,000,000 or more 
of surplus farm commodities now owned 
and stored by the Government. 

This legislation should greatly increase 
sales and exports of agriculture commod- 
ities to foreign nations. It will help to 
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remove the roadblock of trade between 
the United States and other free nations 
by making it possible to accept their cur- 
rencies during the period when they are 
short of American dollars. We, in turn, 
can use their currency with other nations 
in payment for import good to our coun- 
try or in payment for some of our mili- 
tary operations in foreign countries. 

It further provides that these surplus 
farm products can now be sold on the 
world market, which is some less than 
our export prices, and it should greatly 
help in selling more farm products to the 
nations of the world. 

This practical emergency approach in 
the interest of the farmers is the most 
advanced step yet any Congress has made 
to increase our export and sale of sur- 
plus products abroad. It is bound in 
time to be of great benefit to the farmers, 
as it will reduce our very large surpluses 
of farm products that are costing the 
Government tremendous sums for stor- 
age, and are depressing, here at home, 
farm prices. 


The Charter of the United Nations 
Endangers Our Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
late fall and early spring of 1952-53, a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee investigated American citizens who 

were in the employ of the United Nations. 
Twenty-five of these persons who were 
summoned to testify refused to do so, 
claiming their privilege under the provi- 
sions of the fifth amendment, 

When this fact was communicated to 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, all were removed from 
their service with that organization. 

Twenty-one of these people took an 
appeal to the Administrative Tribunal of 
the United Nations, sitting at Geneva, 
Switzerland. This Tribunal consisted of 
four foreign lawyers. They handed 
down a decision upholding the Secretary- 
General in 9 cases, ordered a rehearing 
on 1 case, and ordered reinstatement of 
11, with monetary awards amounting to 
$170 thousand, and the United Nations 
was ordered to pay the money, which 
has been or will be done. 

>» The Administrative Tribunal paid no 
attention to the laws or the Constitution 
of this country, and found that the ac- 
tion in dismissing them conflicts with 
the provisions of regulations 1 and 4 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

I have pointed out time and time again 
that all the people of the United States 
have to do if they want to get out of this 
mess, is to pass a resolution rescinding 
the approval of the Charter of the 
United Nations. If that act is passed 
by the Congress and approved by the 
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President we are out of it. We do not 
need a Bricker constitutional amend- 
ment. We can act directly, and I have 
cited decision after decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States point- 
ing out that a statute passed subsequent 
to the approval of a treaty controls, If 
no action is taken a treaty becomes the 
supreme law of the land, but the way is 
open, and always has been, for direct leg- 
islative action to annul such treaty. 

What will those do who are in control 
of the Government? Will they assert 
the sovereign rights of the United States, 
or will they, because of the groundless 
fear of Russian bombs, meekly pay this 
outrageous bill and continue right on 
being controlled by this United Nations 
organization? 

We need intelligence and understand- 
ing in everything we do, but on this mat- 
ter we need something more—we need 
courage and the unswerving will to pro- 
tect the Unite! States against all ene- 
mies, foreign d domestic. Will we do 
it? We final. will do it, but it will be 
when we have no appeasers handling our 
affairs. 

The Declaration of Human Rights has 
not been approved by the Senate and 
this universal declaration was approved 
by no one save the United Nations itself. 

Here is a case where a foreign court, 
without counsel for the United States, 
and without considering the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, made its de- 
cision, which deeply affects all the peo- 
ple of the United States. Since we pay 
almost 40 percent of the upkeep of the 
other 64 nations who are members of 
the United Nations, it is obvious that a 
foreign court has assessed damages 
against the United States on the theory 
that the laws of the United Nations gov- 
ern the United States. That is just what 
the one-worlders want. They want to 
override the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and set up a 
supreme organization which will take 
away the sovereign rights of this great 
Republic. 

The summary action of a foreign court 
indicates clearly the danger we are in 
through being a member of an organi- 
zation like the United Nations. Prob- 
ably, and very probably, if we do not 
make appropriations big enough for the 
United Nations to satisfy foreigners, that 
organization will directly assess the 
amount they want against the United 
States, and if that is done, will the United 
States abjectly surrender and squander 
more money for the taxpayers to dig up? 

The administrative tribunal of the 
United Nations is composed of Madam 
Paul Bastid, president; the Lord Crook, 
vice president; Mr Sture Pe ren, vice 
president; Mr. Omar Loutfi, alternate 
member, 

THE AWARDS 

Ruth E. Crawford, staff of Interna- 
tional Childrens Emergency Fund; 
award, full salary to date of reinstate- 
ment; reinstatement in position; $300 as 
costs, 

Alexander Svenchansky, Radio Divi- 
sion, Department of Public Information; 
award, full salary to date of reinstate- 
ment and $300 costs. 
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Hope Tisdale Eldridge, Statistical Of- 
fice, Department of Economic Affairs, 
award, full salary to date of reinstate- 
Ment and $300 costs. 

Edna Glaser, Secretariat Library Staff 
Member; award, reinstatement with full 
Pay and $300 costs. 

AWARDS IN OTHER SEVEN CASES 


Jack S. Harris, $40,000 in lieu of rein- 
statement and $300 costs. 

Julia Older, $27,500 in lieu of reinstate- 
Ment and $300 costs, 

Frank C. Bancroft, $12,000 in lieu of 
Teinstatement and $300 costs. 

Jane Reed, $10,000 plus retirement 
Pension and $300 costs. 

Leon Elveson, $7,000 and costs of $300. 

Sidney Glassman, $20,000 in lieu of 
Teinstatement and $300 costs. 

Joel Gordon, $6,000 in lieu of rein- 
statement and $300 costs. 

Eugene Wallach, $300 and case re- 
Manded for reconsideration, 

The dismissals were upheld in the 
cases of Irving Kaplan, Mary A. Mid- 
dleton, Martin H. Rubin, Helen-Kagen- 
Posner, Sonya J. Sokolow, Celia Saper- 
Stein, Alfred J. Vam Tassel, and Mar- 
jorie and Herman Zap. 


Our Best Chance To Survive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr, YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion is most fortunate to have among 
its outstanding Jeaders in the field of 
Aviation warfare at this critical period 
in world history the man whose extraor- 
dinary courage and skill was first evi- 
denced almost 30 years ago in the non- 
Stop flight to Paris of the Spirit of St. 
Louis, Brig, Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

In the past several years many of us 
have been watching with growing con- 
cern the threat of worldwide conquest 
by Communist Russia and the scientific 
development of atomic weapons. Our 
Concern has been for a policy of na- 
tional and civil defense that would best 
Prepare us to meet the existing threat. 

General Lindbergh has set forth his 
opinion on this subject in an article 
Which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. I believe that 
both his analysis of the situation and 
his recommendations should be widely 
known and considered by the responsi- 
ble officials of our Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to include the complete text of 
General Lindbergh's article. It follows: 

Our Brest CHANCE To Survive 
(By Brig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh, USAFR.) 

In an atomic-missile war, a tremendous 
advantage will be achieved by the nation 
Which strikes first and without warning. A 
large number of military objectives can be 
Wiped out, millions of people killed, and all 
important cities destroyed. Unless its mili- 
tary forces are extensively decentralized as 
Well as extraordinarily powerful, the ability 
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of the struck country to counterattack may 
be reduced to a state of ineffectiveness re- 
sulting in submission. 

The hydrogen bomb and the supersonic 
missile have eliminated defensive security 
on the surface of the earth. The most elab- 
orate defensive network we can devise would 
intercept only a fraction of modern enemy 
aircraft launched in a determined attack 
on this country. In the near future, our 
potential enemies will have atomic warheads 
in long-range rockets which travel faster 
than a rifie’s bullet. These we do not know 
how to intercept at all. Atomic bombs can 
also be delivered by submarines, ships, or 
saboteurs, and 1 bomb will erase 1 city. 

To strike without warning is against the 
traditions and policies of the American peo- 
ple, Capitulation is an idea unknown to 
us. The alternative is to maintain strength 
that is-as obvious to a potential enemy as 
it is certain to ourselves. If our strength 
is not obvious as well as factual, we may 
delude an enemy into believing he can de- 
stroy us by surprise, and the debacle of 
Pearl Harbor could be repeated on a titanic 
scale. 

We cannot bulld impregnable defenses; 
but we must maintain an inexpugnable 
means of retallation—a method of delivering 
our bombs in the event a surprise attack is 
made upon this country, and after we have 
absorbed the first terrific blow. If we manu- 
facture atomic explosives without corre- 
sponding ability to deliver them, regardless 
of enemy action, the very size of our stock- 
pile will encourage a surprise attack against 
us and increase the danger to our cities in- 
stead of adding to their security. 

Suppose we have 100 bases from which to 
launch atomic aircraft, and the locations of 
these bases are known to an enemy whose 
agents travel freely through our country. 
Suppose that enemy has only 500 atomic air- 
craft. Three enemy aircraft could be as- 
signed to destroy each of our bases, with 200 
remaining in reserve. These reserve aircraft 
could be assigned to wipe out other military 
establishments, including, say, 100 cities. 
The attack could be timed to hit every target 
at the same secret moment. Such a situation 
would encourage a dictator to strike, regard- 
less of the size of our stockpile of atomic 
bombs. He will be discouraged only if he be- 
lieves that we will devastate his own coun- 
try even after the most successful blow he 
can deliver against us. 

A study of political and military conditions 
around the world today forces the conclu- 
sions that the survival of America depends 
on armed strength as never before in our 
history, that our weapons must be widely 
decentralized as well as extremely powerful, 
and that if we relax our vigilance even tem- 
porarily our civilization is likely to fall, with 
a loss of life that is staggering. 

Mankind has entered another of the his- 
torically recurring periods of catastrophe and 
crisis, this time on a global scale. Our west- 
ern peoples have already sustained major 
wounds from two World Wars. Western 
science, which enabled us to progress to the 
widest and strongest civilization the world 
has ever known, has suddenly created the 
tools to destroy it. There tools have now 
reached the hands of a Soviet Government 
which is ruthless, dictatorial, and antagonis- 
tic. Under such circumstances, it is in- 
evitable that our primary attention be 
shifted from the advantages of progress to 
the essentials of survival. 

As our ancestors have often been before us, 
we are confronted with the fundamental 
proposition that to progress we must sur- 
vive—but amid new and almost inconceivably 
tremendous forces. To cope with these new 
forees and to find methods of controling 
them is the most important mission of our 
generation. While economy must be empha- 
sized in every move we make it is no longer 
a question of what we can afford on pre- 
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vious standards of life, but of what we must 
do and how we must live in order to exist 
and maintain the independence of our Na- 
tion. We, in our turn, now have an obliga- 
tion to our beliefs, our ideals, and to future 
generations which demands unlimited sacri- 
fice to essential military strength. 

The minimum military strength we can 
afford must give us the unquestioned ability 
to retaliate against any enemy that attacks 
us or our allies. This requires, first of all, 
a fleet in being of the most modern aircraft— 
a fleet able to take the air with atom bombs 
within minutes after an alarm is sounded. 
This fleet must be scattered over hundreds 
of bases, over too many for an enemy to 
paralyze with a single blow. Nothing else 
will give us enough Influence to discourage 
aggression. 

Second, it requires research, development, 
and industrial decentralization programs 
that will improve the effectiveness of our 
future weapons and reduce our vulnerability. 
Research and development are absolutely es- 
sential if we are to maintain maximum power 
at minimum cost. We need higher accu- 
racies, faster missiles, smaller launching sites, 
and a wider-spread economy. From now on, 
all of our planning should be based on a 
policy of locating important establishments, 
so far as practicable, outside of major target 
areas. 

Third, we must emphasize development of 
the human element in our military forces 
fully as much as we emphasize the develop- 
ment of material elements in these forces. 
In this human element lies an extraordinary 
opportunity to increase our power and re- 
duce our costs; it offers the quickest and 
highest return for money invested in na- 
tional security. Our ingenuity in the use 
of man has not kept pace with our ingenuity 
in the use of the machines man manufac- 
tures. Fleets of atomic aircraft, costing bil- 
lions of dollars, can be operated efficiently 
only by a skilled, satisfied, and experienced 
personnel; yet thousands of expert airmen 
leave the service each year to get better Jobs 
in civil life. Economy itself demands that 
in this complicated electromechanistic age 
long years of expensive training should be 
followed by opportunities, pay, and condi- 
tions which encourage people to remain in 
the careers they were trained for. 

Our military problems would be relatively 
simple if we had only to measure our forces 
against those of our potential enemies, and 
to keep in advance of their accomplishments. 
But the American policy of nonaggression 
requires a military position of such magni- 
tude that if our enemies should strike us by 
surprise, annihilating hundreds of our bases 
and dozens of our cities, we can still exceed 
their power. This means a prodigious Air 
Force, a strong Army, a strong Navy, and 
strong allies. 

It is a formidable task, extending into the 
future as far as we can see, but it is within 
our capabilities. Our objective is the sur- 
vival of western civilization. Our policy 
must be dynamic, There is no longer such 
a thing as adequate defense. As long as a 
dangerous enemy exists, our security will lie 
in the indestructible power to destroy. 


The Lesson of Chestertown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
anything 


question is, Have we learned 
from Chestertown? 
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On July 16 the press reported 11 dead 
and some thirty-odd injured as a result 
of an explosion that rocked the little 
city of Chestertown, Md., a community 
of 3,140 people. 

The press further reported: 

Mass evacuation chokes roads and bridges 
from eastern shore town, 


Remember Chestertown, 3,140 people, 
explosion in plant employing 275 per- 
sons, roads and bridges choked, wild con- 
fusion, people helpless because transpor- 
tation system is inadequate; what would 
happen if a more extensive explosion oc- 
curred in a large population center? 

Same thing. “Mass evacuation, roads 
and bridges choked, people panicked, ex- 
its blocked, dead-end death.” 

Our present means of evacuation is 
totally inadequate. What can we do? 

One helicopter for every 100 people, 
strategically located and maintained in 
each community, like fire engines, ready 
for immediate use, might well be the 
answer. 


Sport Car Races on SAC Bases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the military appropria- 
tions bill, I discussed the matter of sports 
car races on Strategic Air Command 


This matter had been looked into from 
various angles by investigators for the 
Appropriations Committee and by the 
General Accounting Office. 

The GAO report was not available un- 
til after the bill had been presented to 
the House. 

Inasmuch as these races have been the 
Subject of magazine and news articles, 
and editorial comment, parts of the GAO 
report should be made available to Con- 
gress and to the public, although the 
question is now moot, inasmuch as the 
Air Force has ordered all but 3 or 4 fu- 
ture races to be canceled. 

In view of that cancellation the GAO 
investigators’ work was cut short but 
even so was sufficiently complete to jus- 
tify the criticism made and to support 
the action taken by the Air Force, 

The introduction and summary of the 
GAO follows: 

Basis von INVESTIGATION 

This Investigation was initiated as a re- 
sult of information recelved from responsible 
sources to the effect that sports car races 
being held from time to time at Air Force 
cases, particularly bases of the Strategic Air 
Command, were a serious disruption to nor- 
mal Air Force business, and provided littie, 
if any, benefit from a financial or morale 
standpoint, The program has also been the 
subject of complaint letters from private 
ovens and comment in congressional quar- 


SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 
Investigation included a visit by investiga- 
tors to MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, in 
January 1954 while races were being held, 
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development of information from the rec- 
ords at several bases where races previously 
had been held, and a fairly comprehensive 
examination of the records and files on the 
sports car racing program at Headquarters, 
Strategic Alr Command. Investigation at 
SAC Headquarters also included interviews 
with Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Commanding 
General of SAC, and other Air Force officers 
connected with the program. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The SAC racing program has taken on the 
proportions of a major activity. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 man-houra are expended on 
each race, of which approximately 20,000 
represent regularly scheduled duty time. 

SAC regulations provide for reimburse- 
ment to the Government for the labor costs 
of Government-employed civilians, for serv- 
ices furnished, and for Government-owned 
supplies and materials issued which are not 
returned to base supply in usable condi- 
tion. The SAC regulations are at variance 
with regulations applicable to the Alr Force 
generally in that Alr Force regulations also 
require reimbursement for labor costs of 
military personnel used on this type of ac- 
tivity. The average labor costs per race for 
military personnel is estimated at $23,000 
for regularly scheduled duty time, and 
$115,000 overall. 

In addition to the cost of military labor, 
one of the major items of cost for which no 
reimbursement is made is the use of mili- 
tary equipment, including aircraft. Up- 
wards of 40 trips by airplane have been 
made between Air Force bases by observer 
groups in connection with the sports car 
racing program. 

There appears to be a strong undercurrent 
of opposition to the racing program among 
Alr Force personnel, who feel that regular 
Alr Force business operations are seriously 
disrupted by the general preoccupation of 
personnel with sports-car racing. No sub- 
stantial evidence was found that military 
Operations are disrupted. 

Information developed in the investiga- 
tion points up a number of legal problems, 
such as the basic legal authority for using 
military installations for sports-car racing, 
and the legal capacity of the custodian of 
the Strategic Air Command alrmen's living 
improvement fund to enter into binding 
agreements with the Sports Car Club of 
America, 

Since the program brings a net return 
of hardly more than $5 or $6 per enlisted 
man per year, it does not appear to be an 
effective means of improving the living con- 
ditions of airmen, particularly in relation 
to the personal sacrifices and disruptions to 
business entailed. 

By orders of USAF headquarters dated 
April 28, 1954, the scheduling of future 
sports-car races on Alr Force bases was pro- 
hibited, and races already scheduled, other 
than those for which binding contracts 
existed or for which substantial amounts of 
funds had been expended, were ordered can- 
celed, As of the time this report is written, 
3 races had been canceled, 8 races were al- 
lowed to remain on schedule, and the fate 
of 4 races was still under consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, the report which sup- 
ports the above findings sets out some 
very interesting points. 

BACES BECOME MAJOR ACTIVITY 


It points out the fact that the SAC 
races have become a major activity call- 
ing for a 72-page manual of informa- 
tion on how to plan and conduct them. 
The manual covers layout of course, 
erection of concession stands, latrines, 
bleachers, crowd and traffic control, 
communications, fire fighting, insur- 
ance, publicity, and so forth. 
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Preparations begin three or more 
months in advance, by military person- 
nel at the base, during duty hours, for 
the most part. In one or more instances 
requiring 5 officers and 6 enlisted men. 
Surrounding towns are  visited—via 
military transportation—for publicity 
stories and ticket sales, 

Let the report speak for itself: 

Work details of enlisted men are used to 
construct ticket booths, latrines, and food 
and beverage stands, to erect bleachers and 
snow fences (for crowd control), and to clean 
up the base before and after the race. At 
the Offutt race 5 ticket booths were con- 
structed, 16,000 feet of snow fence were 
erected, 14 outdoor latrines were built, 9 con- 
cessionaire stands were constructed, and bor- 
rowed bleacher seats for 25,000 persons were 
secured, erected, dismantled, stacked, and 
returned, 

Base communications personnel Install 
temporary telephones in race committee 
headquarters, and provide race day telephone 
service to the judges’ stand, to positions 
around the tra k, and to the press box. At 
Offutt theses ‘ices include the installation 
of switchboa. acilities at the Judges stand 
which were con..2cted with telephones in the 
pits, at the starter's position, and at various 
points around the track, Approximately 11 
miles of wire were used in making this 
installation, 

Starting several months before the race 
day with a nucleus of key race committee 
personnel working on a spare-time basis, pre- 
race activity increases as the date of the race 
draws near. Three weeks prior to the race 
10 or 15 persons are deyoting almost all 
their duty time to it, with perhaps several 
hundred working part time. On the day be- 
fore the race, the day of the race, and the day 
following, several hundred officers and en- 
listed men are working full time on the 
project. One commanding officer estimated 
that over 1,100 enlisted men and 72 officers 
were actively utilized in putting on the race 
at his base. 


The racing event calls for the use of 
airfield runways, the erection of barri- 
cades and markers requiring the fields 
to be closed for 2 or 3 days prior to the 
run, and, of course, the day of the race. 
Frequently this calls for the transfer of 
activities to other nearby bases, such as 
it did at MacDill where operations had 
to be transferred to Tampa Municipal 
Airport—contact being kept by shuttle 
bus. 

MILITARY MANPOWER REQUIRED. 

Crowd control requires many airmen. 
At Offutt it is reported that this phase of 
the race alone called for 10,000 airman 
hours. 

The report states: 

No records have been maintained of mill- 
tary man-hours spent on sports car racing. 


However, estimates have been made 
which show that at Turner Air Force 
Base 18,962 duty hours were expended. 
The comptroller at Offutt, 1953, esti- 
mated 117,239 man-hours were used 
duty and nonduty. The average man- 
hours is in the neighborhood of 100,000 
at a conservative estimate of $1.15 per 
hour—or $115,000 per race which far 
exceeds even the gross sales. 

The GAO report shows that there is a 
great direct and indirect cost to the tax- 
payers, little of which is accounted for. 

Although Air Force regulations re- 
quired reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment for the cost of duty hour activities 
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in events like this; here is what the GAO 
Teport says: 
COST TO TAXPAYER 

The original SAC regulation on reimburse- 
Ment to the Government for costs incurred 
in connection with sports car racing pro- 
Vided that reimbursements would be made 
“for any military labor utilized during regu- 
larly scheduled duty hours, and for any ma- 
terial furnished by the Government.” 


The regulations went on to say that 
Material used during the event and re- 
turned in undamaged condition would 
not require reimbursement. 

It soon became apparent that reim- 
bursement for military labor would prob- 
ably turn a race profit into a deficit, and 
this part of the regulation was never en- 
forced. On April 28, 1953, after three 
SAC races had been run, the regulation 
Was changed to provide for reimburse- 
ment to the Government “for labor util- 

on work projects during regularly 
Scheduled duty hours.” The effect of 

change was to limit reimbursement 
for military labor to that used on normal 

maintenance type construction and 
Tepair work. This type of labor has been 
handled by the services as a “costed” 
item for many years. 

On June 24, 1953, shortly before the 
first Offutt race, and while the local Air 
Force auditor was pressing for some sort 
Of recordkeeping on military labor being 
utilized in the forthcoming Offutt race, 
the regulation was again changed to pro- 
Vide that reimbursement should be made 
to the Government “for civilian employee 
labor utilized on work projects.“ The 
revised regulation went on to say that 
‘neither reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment for military labor utilized nor the 
keeping of records thereof is required.” 
The effect of this change was to exempt 
Military labor from reimbursement and 
to set up a new category of reimburse- 
ment, namely, civilian labor, which had 
not been mentioned in the prior regula- 
tions and which is not used to any con- 
Siderable extent on the sports car races. 

BOW LOSS TURNED TO PROFIT 


Particular attention is called to the 
GAO statement: 

It soon became apparent that reimburse- 
ment for military labor would probably turn 
& race profit into a loss, and this part of the 
Tegulation was never enforced. 


The report also shows that, although 
Teculations require reimbursement to the 
Government for civilian labor used, in all 
except three, there is no record of reim- 
bursement, although it is quite obvious 
that civilian employees were engaged in 
these activities—in administration, su- 
Pervisory, and secretarial work. 

Although the Air Force claimed that 
the duty time was made up by overtime, 
GAO could not find evidence of that, 
even though it is a known fact that many 
Who were assigned to race duty were 
Biven leaves or passes with pay. 

LITTLE REIMBURSEMENT 

Very little reimbursement was made 
for material, such as lumber, canvas, 
Wire, film, oil and gas, and so forth, and 
Countless other items, which, although 
Small in themselves, eventually run into 
Surprising figures. 

No reimbursement is made for use of 
Military vehicles, including planes or the 
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fuel and oil used therein. Neither is 
there for communication equipment 
such as telephones and radio, nor office 
equipment, tools, and the like. 


At Offutt, for instance, reported cost 
of Government transportation furnished 
shows that 5-ton tractors were driven 
1,886 miles, buses 1,487 miles, and pas- 
senger sedans 2,618 miles, The reim- 
bursement? It was $86.90 for gasoline 
and $1.70 for oil. 

However, the GAO reports points out 
the largest equipment item for which 
there has been no reimbursement is that 
of plane used by “observer group” who 
travel under “temporary duty travel or- 
ders.“ No per diem was authorized, but 
all other pay and allowances were 


received. 
OPPOSITION IN AIR FORCE 


As to the attitude of Air Force per- 
sonnel, the report shows: 

There appears to be a strong undercurrent 
of opposition to this racing program among 
Air Force personnel. 


Phone calls which I have received and 
letters sent to me are convincing proof 
that this is an understatement. 

But let us proceed with the report: 

This undercurrent has reached such pro- 
portions that many officers have gone out of 
their way to voluntarily express their feel- 
ings to GAO representatives during the 
course of personal and official conversations. 
The consensus of the feelings of these officers 
seems to be that regular Air Force business 
is seriously disrupted by the general preoc- 
cupation of personnel at administrative and 
supervisory echelons with the additional re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them incident to 
the sports car races, Two officers told the 
investigators that they had successfully ob- 
jected to having military personnel under 
their Jurisdiction detailed to racing duties 
on the grounds that their official workloads 
would not permit the diversion. The infer- 
ence seemed to be that they had taken this 
stand at some risk to their Alr Force careers 
because it would be interpreted as a failure 
to support command policy. 


MILITARY ACTIVITIES INTERFERED WITH 


GAO representatives making an inspec- 
tion of supply operations at MacDill Air 
Force Base at the time of the January 1954 
race found supply office records in a chaotic 
condition and the supply division in the 
process of extensive overhaul. Labor crews, 
working on special detail from the Warner- 
Robins air materiel area, were at work pack- 
ing and crating hundreds of thousands of 
dollars“ worth of excess property that had 
been generated at the base, apparently due 
to failure to maintain the necessary paper- 
work controls over inventoriés. Neverthe- 
less, on the day following the MacDill races, 
22 airmen assigned to the base supply office 
were away from their jobs working on a 
cleanup detail. 

In another incident, a representative of 
the GAO, making arrangements to visit an 
Air Force base to observe supply operations, 
was requested by the base command to defer 
the visit until the following week because 
the base was engrossed in getting ready for 
a sports-car race. 

The foregoing incidents are typical of the 
hundreds of disruptions, large and small, 
that necessarily entail from an operation as 
extensive as the sports-car races. The cost 
or damage resulting from these disruptions 
would probably bear no relationship to the 
value of the man-hours involved. A few 
hours of neglect in maintaining supply rec- 
ords can result in hundreds of thousands of 
dollars lost to the Government. 
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SERVICES VOLUNTEEFRED? 


The Air Force has stated that most, 
if not all, of the services rendered were 
voluntary. My mail reflects an entirely 
opposite view. 

The GAO did not go into this phase of 
the races. However, their report does 
show that at MacDill orders were actu- 
ally cut detailing officers and men to 
specific duties in connection with the 
race, This, according to Genera] LeMay, 
was a deviation from Air Force policy, 
yet the Air Force holds that any injury 
received by military personnel during 
any of these events will be considered 
in line of duty. 

Although the Air Force also claimed 
that, contrary to information given me, 
leaves and passes were not canceled for 
a period of time before and after the 
races, I have in my file a cut order 
which did cancel leaves and passes for 
several days before and after the races. 

The report goes into some detail as to 
the purpose for which expenditures are 
made, but quite naturally does not raise 
the question of the attitude of the other 
Military personnel who are on duty on 
the bases where funds cannot be so 
raised and so used. 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


The report does show that “repeat 
performances are not financially suc- 
cessful” and concludes that the races are 
not financial successes. The report 
states: 


First Second 

race race 
Turner Air Force Base $47,764 63,964 
MacDill Air Force Base. 30,746 23,393 
Bergstrom Air Force Base 24,337 6. 315 


Even if the level of return, which has 
averaged about $28,000 per race up to the 
present time, could be sustained, it is doubt- 
ful that the racing program can be regarded 
as a financial success. This return probably 
represents not more than $5 or $6 per en- 
listed man a year, a small sum indeed in re- 
lation to the effort and personal sacrifice in- 
volved on the part of the officers and men 
in putting on a race, and a drop in the bucket 
in relation to the overall annual cost to 
the Government of providing for the housing 
and welfare of the personnel at any given 
base. : 
EFFECT ON MORALE 

While effect on morale was not within 
the specific orbit of their investigation, 
the GAO report says: 

Also for consideration, of course, is the ef- 
fectiveness of the program from the stand- 
point of morale. SAC Headquarters has 
taken the position that apart from the ma- 
terial benefits derived from the program, a 
direct morale benefit accrues from airman 
participation in this type of program. 
Against this Intangible benefit there would 
have to be offset the equally intangible 
adverse effect on morale of those personnel 
who do not find the races interesting and 
whose participation is on something less than 
a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have previously 
stated. I have no objection to sport car 
races, as such. However, the use of Gov- 
ernment property at the expense of the 
taxpayer is something to which I do ob- 
ject. I would be derelict in my duty if I 
did not. It is my purpose to get the 
greatest amount of defense possible for 
the lowest possible number of dollars. 
Dollars spent for these races are not 
available for defense. 
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Personally, I feel that the decision of 
the Air Force was a proper decision— 
made upon full consideration of all facts, 
and that such decision, leaving out some 
rather complex legal questions, is fully 
justified by the report of the GAO and 
that of our committee investigators. 


Fort Monmouth Rated Tops in United 
States by Local Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under the authority granted me by the 
House, I am pleased to include with my 
brief remarks a statement issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Eatontown, 
N. J., regarding that community’s rela- 
tionship with the United States Signal 
Corps stationed at Fort Monmouth, close 
by Eatontown. 

During the recent hearings conducted 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations at Fort Monmouth this 
community received a great deal of pub- 
licity which caused a mixed reaction 
among the residents. The situation be- 
came so tense that the board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Eaton- 
town under the able leadership of its 
president, Mr. Karl F. Wihtol, instigated 
a review of the community's relationship 
with Fort Monmouth and the personnel 
stationed there. It was felt that some- 
thing should be done to restore the 
morale and spirit of that Army post and 
the overall good-neighborly feeling be- 
tween the post and the community which 
the chamber of commerce felt had been 
impaired since the hearings were held. 
This action of the Eatontown Chamber 
of Commerce was well received and the 
simple, straight-forward language of the 
report it rendered is impressive; it has 
created a much better atmosphere in 
the whole community. I take consider- 
able pride in noting this splendid spirit 
of cooperation which is evidenced by 
these fine people that I have the honor 
to represent. 

The residents of this area are good 
Americans who hate communism and its 
godless ideology, and I am confident that 
their devotion to their country and to 
the principles of liberty and freedom 
which our Republic stands for will re- 
vive that patriotic spirit which has al- 
ways been characteristic of this com- 
munity. The above-mentioned follows: 
Fort MoNMocotH Raréo Tors IN UNITED 

STATES BY LOCAL CHAMBER oy COMMERCE 

The board of directors of the Eatontown 
Chamber of Commerce beard and studied 
the report of a special committee of the 
chamber who have been at work for the past 
4 months reviewing the community's re- 
lationship with Fort Monmouth, the Signal 
Corps, and its mass of military personnel 
and civilian employees. The president of 
the chamber, Mr. Karl F. Wihtol, summa- 
rizes the community's report as follows: 
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1. Throughout the county, and especially 
in the boroughs adjoining one of the largest 
military and scientific establishments, 
namely, Fort Monmouth, it was found that 
the community in general and its surround- 
ings are free of gambling joints and other 
vice establishments that could or might 
have existed, and that are often found near 
military establishments, especially in time 
of war. 

2. It was found that both permanent and 
summer residents are proud of the Fort 
Monmouth personnel, Praises of the high- 
est caliber are abundant regarding the per- 
sonnel assigned to the fort. 

3. The committee found that the cooper- 
ation existing between the military and lo- 
cal civilian authorities is excellent, and that 
an open-door policy exists between the mil- 
itary and civilian law enforcement groups. 

4. Because of the high caliber of sclen- 
tific work being accomplished in the elec- 
tronics field, Monmouth County as a whole 
has become a community of the highest type 
of American citizens. The county has be- 
come famous not because of the unfavorable 
publicity caused by the recent hearings, but 
because the finest types of citizens have 
become residents of this community. 

5. The Signal Corps officials feel the same 
toward officials of the community, its busi- 
ness people, and its citizens. The Army and 
New Jersey have established an amicable 
relationship. 

The chamber of commerce directors gave a 
full vote of thanks to the committee, the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mr. Peter Edwardsen, and 
the president of the chamber. 

Karl F. Wihtol, President; Charles L, 
Carroll, Vice President; Patrick Wil- 
lams, Treasurer; Michael J. Ricci- 
ardi; Anthony schert: Carley Gara- 
tolo: James Frangella; John W. Ous- 
terman; Hervey Keator; Herbert Zim- 
merman, Board of Directors, 


A GI Student Expresses Gratitude for 
Privileges and Opportunities Aiforded 
Him as an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to hear from Mr. Michael An- 
zilotti, of 505 East 184th Street, Bronx, 
N. V., with regard to the student- aid 
program made possible by the GI bill of 
rights. Mr, Anzilotti has just returned 
from Europe, where he is studying medi- 
cine at Bologna under this program. 
His enthusiastic account of his first year 
there and his gratitude for the benefits 
he has received from this experience are 
set forth in his letter to me dated July 
13, 1954, as follows: 

Bronx, N. T., July 13, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BUCKLEY: I have just returned 
from Europe and I am happy to say that I 
have had a very successful year at the 
medical school at Bologna. A good deal of 
my success, in no small measure, is due to 
the American way of life, that is, those 
American ideals and traditions that have 
made it possible for me as a veteran to 
qualify for the GI bill of rights which has 
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been granted to me through your interven- 
tion in August of 1953. I have found that 
attending the university so many miles away 
from home, without financial worries, has 
been very stimulating and made me a much 
better student. 

The medical school in Bologna is terrific 
and already we have tasted bateriology, bio- 
chemistry, osteology, myoloy, splanchnology, 
pathology, and physiology. All the examina- 
tions are oral, not written, and this has the 
effect to make us study and learn the ma- 
terial more Intensely to be able to present 
it in as fluent a manner as the professors 
would have us. 

The American students, in my year in 
particular, are making a tremendous show- 
ing and it has been said that the class of 
November 1953 is one of the best American 
classes to hit Bologna. The students for 
the most part are eager, industrious, and 
consclentious. They take to medicine like 
a duck to water. To us medicine is like a 
jealous woman. She demands all our time 
and only hesitatingly does she let us out 
for a night with the boys, an occasional 
poker game or a night at the theater. Even 
with this f ult, though, she's a lovely lady, 
gracious, i! »iring, cordial, and friendly and 
has many \erican students as admirers. 

I hope tn. little letter has given you an 
idea of what the school and life at Bologna 
is like. More than this, however, I want 
to thank you once again for doing what you 
have done for me, for making it possible for 
me to receive the GI bill of rights. 

If there is anything I can do for you, I 
shall be most happy to be of service if it 
is within my power. I will return to Europe 
in October to continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL ANZILOTTTI. 


Hands Off the Investigations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, 
I include therein an article from the New 
Republic, under date of May 21, 1924, 
by Felix Frankfurter, now Justice of 
the Supreme Court, entitled “Hands Off 
the Investigations.” 


I believe this magazine article written 
by Justice Frankfurter more than 30 
years ago will be of especial interest to 
all Members of Congress, as well as to 
the general public, in view of the contro- 
versy which is now going on relative to 
congressional investigations: 

HANDS OFF THE INVESTIGATIONS 
(By Felix Frankfurter) 

So grave were the first disclosures made 
by the Walsh and Wheeler investigations 
that the immediate response of the country 
was profound humiliation. Only the re- 
cently disavowed organ of the Republican 
National Committee ventured brazenly to at- 
tack the exposers and minimize the exposure. 
But, as the effect of the impact of these 
disclosures wore off, partly because of the 
very extent of the revelations, public pre- 
occupation with private worries and bewil- 
derment over the variety of complicated is- 
sues were exptotted by varlous powerful 
forces, from a variety of motives ranging 
from the lowest to moral confusion, all with 
a view to discrediting investigation and ar- 
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Testing its further progress. The gathering 
Torces against the investigations and the in- 
Veetipgators reached their culminating rein- 
lorcement in the support of a President who, 
While professing a desire to vindicate the 
W. assumes that law and order are bounded 
the Penal Code, and helped to create an 
atmosphere in which necessary investigation 
Could not thrive. The President's lead was 
Promptly followed by such guardians of the 
Public interest as Judge Gary. The most 
“sheartening experience of the Ballinger in- 
vestigation repeats itself: The condemnation 
or the most powerful is reserved for the ex- 
Posers and not for the exposed. 

Emboldened by the successful offensive 
against the pending Investigations In Wash- 
ington, various suggestions are afloat with 
& view to curbing future Walsh and Wheeler 
investigations. Professing, of course, that 
wrongdoing, impropriety, and unwholesome 
standards in public life should be exposed, 
Critics, who have nothing to say for the 
astounding corruption and corrupting soil 
Which have been brought to light, seek to 
divert attention and shackle the future by 
zuggesting restrictions in the procedure of 
future congressiona) investigations. Not 
only do members of the bar thus propose 
to hamper a power which has been exercised 
since 1789, but even one of our financiers, 
Who is a self-appointed mentor for all our 
national ills, urges curbs upon Congress 
ürawn from his deep study of comparative 
Parliamentary procedure. 

A proper judgment of the Walsh and 
Wheeler investigations involves a considera- 
tion of (1) the situation which confronted 
them, (2) their accomplishments, (3) their 
alleged abuses. Only after such considera- 
tion @an we properly assess (4) the perti- 
ence of any formal change in the procedure 
Of congressional Investigation. 

(1) Situation confronting Walsh and 
Wheeler: When the Harding administration 
began—in fact preceding it—the air was 
Tull of indications of the sinister influences 
hat were to prevail and were prevailing 
in the conduct of some of the vital de- 
Partments of the Government. Around Fall 
and Daugherty suspicions steadily clus- 

Washington was thick with talk, and 
not the talk of frresponsibles. As time went 
on the intimations became more and more 
Outspoken; but every influence of authority, 
Of powerful social connections, of the press, 
the whole milieu of offcialdom in Wash- 
ington was on the side of those in power 
and against disclosure and truthtelling. 
More than that, when things could no longer 
be stemmed and an inyestigation of Daugh- 
erty's administration was entered upon by 
a House committee, the forces of wrong- 
Going rendered such an investigation abor- 
tive and futile, and thereby served to dis- 
credit further accusations and their inves- 
tigation. 

For nearly 2 years the efforts to uncover 
Wrongdoing in the disposal of our public 
domain were hampered by every conceivable 
Obstruction on the part of those in office and 
those influential out of office; involving 
members of the President's official entourage, 
4nd including perjury before a Senate com- 
mittee on the part of one of the closest 
Triends of the late President and one on close 
terms with the present Executive. The vast 
investigatorial agencies of the Government 
not only failed to cooperate with the efforts 
to unearth wrongdoing; they positively 
Sought to frustrate congressional activity. 

Goversmental machinery, prestige, wealth, 
agencies of publicity—all were for covering 
Up things. No one who has not had some 
experience of the power the Government can 
exert is able to realize the tremendous pres- 
Sure against which Walth and Wheeler were 
contending. Both the hostile resources and 
the inertia which they had to overcome were 
incredible. The odds which they thus en- 
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countered must be felt and not merely in- 
tellectually admitted and lightly dismissed. 

(2) Accomplishments of Walsh and 
Wheeler: These are beyond question: the 
bills filed by the Government against the 
Sinclair and Doheny leasee’ are based upon 
the findings of the Walsh committee, namely, 
corruption and conspiracy rendered possible 
through Secretary Fall's corruption and Sec- 
retary Denby’s guileless incompetence; the 
disgrace of, and pending grand jury inquiry 
into, a recent member of the Cabinet—Fall; 
the resignation of another member through 
incompetence—Denby, the dismissal of a 
third member—the Attorney General- be- 
cause of an enveloping, malodorous atmos- 
phere, 

It is safe to say that never in the history 
of this country have congressional investiga- 
tions had to contend with guch powerful 
odds, never have they so quickly revealed 
wrongdoing, Incompetence, and low public 
standards on such a wide scale, and never 
have such investigations resulted so effec- 
tively in compelling correction through the 
dismissal of derelict officials. All this, it 
must be remembered again and again, was 
done by Congress against obstructing execu- 
tive departments and, to put it mijdly, un- 
assisted by a President, who, unlike Roose- 
velt, is not a crusader against wrongdoing, 

(3) Alleged abuses: One would like to have 
a bill of particulars of these alleged abuses, 
Objection is frequently taken against ir- 
relevant, unfair, and unsubstantial charges 
and to the character of some of the witnesses. 
It is not easy to be patient with such an 
attitude. What were the irrelevant charges 
before the Walsh committee, and what were 
the improprieties in pursuing those charges? 
Certainly Senator Walsh has established all 
the charges surrounding the oi] leases up 
to the hilt. Objections are made to the 
testimony centering around alleged pre- 
nomination and preelection affairs in 1920. 
Surely it was relevant to ascertain whether 
interests were on the lookout to put into 
the Department of the Interior a man who, 
honestly or dishonestly, held one attitude 
rather than another toward our natural 
resources, Necessarily much of this was 
hearsay and gossip. Nevertheless there 
emerged definitely the fact that. Hamon 
spent a huge sum of money for campaign 
purposes. If these aren't “leads” properly to 
be pursued, then we had better frankly ad- 
mit that the power of congressional investi- 
gation is a sham, and not an effective instru- 
ment for ventilating issues for the informa- 
tion of Congress and of the public. 


What are the specific objections to be 
made against the hearings conducted by 
Senator WHEELER? Of course, the character 
of the witnesses in many instances was dis- 
reputable, It is of the essence of the whole 
Daugherty affair that the Attorney General 
of the United States was involved in ques- 
tionable association with disreputable char- 
acters. It is naively suggested as to these 
individuals, that they are not competent 
witnesses. But they are exhibits. But in 
order to be exhibits, they had to be wit- 
nesses. This is the kind of hair-eplitting 
that has for decades been attacked as a dir- 
grace to American criminal procedure. In 
suggesting that WHEELER'S witnesses were 
not competent witnesses but merely ex- 
hibits, perhaps all that was intended was 
that Senator Wheeler should have preceded 
the calling of each one of his disreputable 
witnesses by a speech stating that they were 
disreputable. Surely this is a naive sug- 
gestion. It is difficult, at best, to get wit- 
nesses to talk. This criticism is familiar to 
everyone who has ever had anything to do 
with criminal prosecutions, namely, an at- 
tempt to divert attention from the miscon- 
duct of the defendant to the character of 
the witnesses against him, Of course the 
character of a witness ls a relevant item. 
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As to Daugherty, it was a damning item. But 
the testimony of such people is not at all 
incompetent, and their character, as the 
New York World pointed out in an edito- 
rial on April 24, may be conclusive testimony 
on the issue of the fitness of a man to be 
Attorney General of the United States. If 
by the witnesses which Senator Wheeler pro- 
duced he was able to furnish a living dem- 
onstration of the atmosphere which pre- 
vailed in and around the Attorney General 
of the United States, how possibly could 
that conclusion have been demonstrated ex- 
cept in the way in which Senator Wheeler 


demonstrated it? Eminent lawyers might 


Have done it a little differently—but the 
chances are very strong that they wouldn't 
have done it at all, It requires pertinacity 
and high indifference to the winds that 
blow to drive through the obstacles which 
faced Senator Wheeler. The performance of 
such a man in such a situation cannot be 
finely weighed, by a distant onlooker after 
the event, on an apothecary’s scale. We 
have clear indications as to how a better 
lawyer than Senator Wheeler would have 
dealt with the situation. The indications 
are furnished by the attitude of Senator 
Pepper; they are furnished by the supine 
silence of the bar before Senator Wheeler 
began, for from the time of his appoint- 
ment as Attorney General lawyers widely 
knew Daugherty’s unfitness for the post; 
they are revealed in the criticisms by the bar 
not of Daugherty but of his exposer, after 
the first flicker of indignation over the dis- 
closures had subsided, 

(4) Revision of procedure of congressional 
investigations: Nothing in the experience of 
the Walsh and Wheeler investigations reveals 
the need of changing the process or confining 
the limits of congressional investigations, 
The proper scope and methods of procedure 
appropriate to congressional investigations 
depend on the conception of the part they 
play in enabling Congress to discharge its 
basic duties. This has been nowhere better 
expressed than by Woodrow Wilson in his 
Congressional Government: 

“It is the proper duty of a representative 
body to look diligently into every affair of 
government and to talk much about what it 
sees. It is meant to be the eyes and the voice, 
and to embody the wisdom and will of its 
constituents. Unless Congress have and use 
every means of acquainting itself with the 
acts and the disposition of the adminietra- 
tive agents of the Government, the country 
must be helpless to learn how it Is being 
served; and unless Congress both scrutinize 
these things and sift them by every form of 
discussion, the country must remain in em- 
barrassing, crippling ignorance of the very 
affairs which it is most important that it 
should understand and direct. The inform- 
ing function of Congress should be preferred 
even to its legislative function.” 

Undoubtedly, the names of people who 
have done nothing criminal or wrong, or 
nothing even offending taste perhaps, have 
been mentioned in connection with these 
investigations. A number of such instances 
appeared in connection with Ned McLean's 
name. All those references are pertinent in 
showing the ramifications of McLean's influ- 
ence in oficial Washington, Also, the names 
of counsel were mentioned who have had 
dealings with the Department of Justice 
which were wholly proper. But where 60 
much that the Department of Justice was 
doing under Daugherty was not innocent, 
it is highly important that even inno- 
cent transactions in the general field of 
fraud and suspicion be explained in order to 
separate the sheep from the goats. The 
question is not whether people's feelings here 
and there may be hurt, or names dragged 
through the mud, as it is called. The real 
issue is whether the danger of abuses and 
the actual harm done are so clear and sub- 
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stantial that the grave risks of fettering free 
congression! inquiry are to be incurred by 
artificial and technical limitations upon in- 
quiry. Any quantitative and qualitative 
Judgment of what Walsh and Wheeler were 
up against, what they produced and how 
they produced it, leaves the experienced and 
disinterested mind, duly regardful of the in- 
vestigating duties of Congress, wholly with- 
out justification for changing congressional 
procedure, 

It must be remembered that our rules of 
evidence are but tools for ascertaining the 
truth, and that these tools vary with the 
nature of the issues and the nature of the 
tribunal seeking facts. Specifically, the sys- 
tem of rules of evidence used in trials before 
juries “are mainly aimed at guarding the 
jury from the overweening effect of certain 
kinds of evidence.” That system, as pointed 
out by Wigmore, “is not applicable by his- 
torical precedent, or by sound practical pol- 
icy“ to “inquiries of fact determinable by 
administrative tribunals.” Still less is it 
applicable to inquiries by congressional 
committees. Of course the essential decen- 
cles must be observed, namely, opportunity 
for cross-examination must be afforded to 
those who are investigated or to those rep- 
resenting issues under investigation. 
Despite Daugherty’s statement to the con- 
trary, that opportunity has been scrupu- 
lously given by the Brookhart committee. 

It must be remembered that in various 
fields there is no legal protection against 
harm due to unfettered speech. The only 
safeguards are those secured by social and 
moral pressure. Thus the immunities en- 
joyed by judges and legislators for anything 
said by them as judges and legislators are 
founded on deep experience. So also, the 
abuses of the printing press are not sought 
to be corrected by legal restriction or cen- 
sorship in advance because the remedy is 
worse than the disease, For the same reason, 
congressional inquiry ought not to be fet- 
tered by advance rigidities, because in the 
light of experience there can be no reason- 
able doubt that such curtailment would 
make effective investigation almost impos- 
sible. 

Our criminal procedure has been con- 
stantly under fire by the legal profession 
from Chief Justice Taft down because of its 
self-defeating technicalities. In a report to 
the American Bar Association, vigorous de- 
mand has recently been made for the lib- 


eralization of rules of evidence and proced-_ 


ure in criminal cases. Taken in connection 
with the proposal to curb the investigat- 
ing powers of Congress, what is urged, in 
effect, is that we abandon the technical limi- 
tations which have been established to pro- 
tect men from being sent to jail too readily, 
but Introduce them into a field where they 
have never been resorted to and where they 
are wholly out of place, namely, in the ex- 
ercise of the informing function of Con- 
gress. = 

A good deal must be left to the standards 
which Congress imposes upon Itself and its 
committees; a good deal must be left to the 
duty of newspapers to report fairly and not 
sensationally, and to interpret wisely; a good 
deal must be left to the good sense of people. 

In conclusion, there is no substantial basis 
for criticism of the investigations conducted 
by Senator Walsh and Senator Wheeler. 
Whatever inconveniences may have resulted 
are inseparable incidents of an essential ex- 
ertion of governmental power, and to talk 
about these incidents is to deflect attention 
from wrongdoing and its sources. 

The procedure of congressional investiga- 
tion should remain as it is. No limitations 
should be imposed by congressional legisla- 
tion or standing rules. The power of inves- 
tigation should be left untrammeled, and 
the methods and forms of each investiga- 
tion should be left for determination of 
Congress and its committees, as each sit- 
uation arises. The safeguards against abuse 
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and folly are to be looked for In the forces 
of responsibility which are operating from 
within Congress, and are generated from 
without. 


Lawyers’ Retirement Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent I would like to extend my 
remarks to include the Report of Com- 
mittee on Lawyers’ Retirement Benefits, 
of the Philadelphia Bar Association. 
This report is of considerable interest to 
members of the legal profession gener- 
ally. Mr. William R. Spofford, chair- 
man of the committee, deserves great 
credit for his efforts in bringing about 
the adoption of the resolution by the 
Philadelphia Bar Association, favoring 
the system of retirement benefits em- 
bodied in H. R. 10 and H. R. 11: 

Report OF COMMITTEE ON LAWYERS’ 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Jur. x 8, 1954. 
To the CHANCELLOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR 
ASSOCIATION = 

High income-tax rates make it dificult, if 
not impossible for the average lawyer to 
provide adequately for old age out of savings 
available to him after the payment of Fed- 
eral income taxes. The income-tax exemp- 
tion allowed for contributions to employee 
pension plans is not available to the major- 
ity of lawyers, for whom an employee status 
does not obtaln. This discrimination In the 
law has directed attention to the need of a 
plan under which professional groups and 
other self-employed persons may be accorded 
similar favorable tax treatment with respect 
to savings set aside and earmarked for re- 
tirement. The development of such a plan 
has occupied the thoughts and deliberations 
of your committee over the past several years 
and was the subject of a prior report which 
was published in the Legal Intelligencer on 
June 2, 1952. 

At the present time there is pending in the 
Congress such a plan, which is embodied in 
the Jenkins-Keogh bill (H. R. 10 and 11, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. 1953). This bill has received 
the active support of the American Bar As- 
sociation, but due to the press of other busi- 
ness will probably not be brought up for 
adoption at the present session of Congress. 

This plan would allow lawyers and other 
self-employed a tax deduction of up to 10 
percent of their annual net income (subject 
to a maximum deduction of $7,500 per year), 
if paid into s restricted retirement trust fund 
administered by a bank, or as insurance 
premiums for a restricted retirement annuity 
contract. Retirement benefits, in propor- 
tion to individual contributions, thus would 
be provided, to become available at age 65. 
Withdrawal in the interim would be re- 
stricted to cases of disability, and until the 
benefits were paid all income on the amounts 
so invested would be free of tax. This ar- 
rangement closely parallels the principles 
embodied in section 165 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which, in its present form, applies 
only to plans set up by employers. 

It is important to note that under the 
proposed legislation, saving for retirement by 
lawyers is optional. The choice to partic- 
ipate, once made, does not constitute an 
annual obligation. The option is an annual 
one, to be exercised, or not, at the end of 
each taxable year, The only restriction is 
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that a contribution once made, may not be 
withdrawn except in case of disability, prior 
to attaining age 65. The amount of retire- 
ment benefits avaliable to the lawyer at re- 
tirement will, of course, depend upon the 
amount which has been contributed by him. 

It may be worth noting, In passing, that 
® lawyer who would be able to set aside 
$7,500 per year for 20 years would obtain 
about 8900 per month beginning at age 65. 

In general, the attempt and purpose of 
the Jenkins-Keogh bill is to afford self- 
employed persons the same benefits under 
the Federal income-tax law already avail- 
able to officers and employees of corpora- 
tions. This is so clearly to the advantage 
of lawyers generally that your committee 
are unanimous in recommending to the 
members of the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion that the adoption of the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill by the Congress be endorsed by the as- 
sociation and that your committee be au- 
thorized to collaborate with the American 
Bar Association and other interested organi- 
zations in supporting this legislation. 

The Jenkins-Keogh bill is not spectal leg- 
islation for the benefit of lawyers. It is a 
bill for all self-employed persons. 


Your mmittee do not represent that the 
details the Jenkins-Keogh bill are in all 
respects perfect, The general principles of 
the bill, however, are belleved to be sound 
and the sooner they are enacted into law 
the sooner will their benefits become avail- 
abie. Additional refinements can come later, 
if and when experience shows them to be 
desirable. 

In the opinion of your committee, the 
need for this legislation is entirely sepa- 
rate and unaffected by any action by the 
Congress in expanding the social-security 
system to include lawyers. While we con- 
sider that the pending extension of com- 
pulsory soclal-security coverage to include 
self-employed professional groups is desir- 
able, the point which your committee wishes 
to emphasize Is that the inclusion of lawyers 
and other professional groups under social 
security will not in any way eliminate the 
need for the Jenkins-Keogh bill. The latter 
is designed to provide an opportunity to self- 
employed professionals, by dint of savings 
laid aside during years of maximum pro- 
ductivity, to provide retirement benefits rea- 
sonably commensurate with their old-age 
needs. Under present pension plans set up 
by employers under section 165 of the IRC, 
the deductibility of the employers’ contri- 
butions ls In no way prejudiced by social- 
security benefits. It 1s generally recognized 
that such benefits are inadequate to pro- 
vide respectable subsistence for many wage- 
earning groups, and your committee suggests 
that such inadequacy is surely no less acute 
in the case of the self-employed professional. 
Your committee therefore recommends adop- 
tion of the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Philadelphia Bar As- 
sociation endorses in principle the system 
of retirement benefits embodied in H. R. 
10 and H. R. 11 now pending before the 
Congress, and favors the enactment there- 
of; further 

“Resolved, That the committee on lawyers’ 
retirement benefits be authorized to adopt 
such measures as may be reasonably appro- 
priate in its opinion to promote such en- 
actment at the present or any future ses- 
sion of Congress, including cooperation with 
the American Bar Association and interested 
organizations In the Philadelphia area, and 
such other appropriate steps as may be 
feasible within the limits of personnel and 
resources at ite disposal. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“Sanford D. Beecher, Sabato M. Ben- 
diner, Earl Chudoff, Stephen T. Dean, 
Frederick E. S. Morrison, Fred L. 
Rosenbloom, Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
Richard W. Thorington, Lewis Wem- 
stock, Andrew B. Young, William R. 
Spofford, Chairman.” 


1954 
The Reclamation Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
May 25 of this year, the Honorable Doug- 
las McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
addressed the 41st national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C., on the sub- 
ject the Reclamation Program. 

Since I have the honor to be one of the 
national vice presidents of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, and in 
order that Senators may have an oppor- 
tunity to read Secretary McKay's able 
address before that body on this vital 
program. I request unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp Secretary McKay’s speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


(Address by Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay) 

I appreciate this opportunity to describe 
for you briefly the progress of the national 
program in assuring the best use of the 
Nation's water resources. 

We are indeed fortunate today that the 
importance of providing irrigation for the 
arid and semiarid lands of the West was 
recognized early. 2 

Through the foresight of a great conserva- 
tionist and a great President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, the first Reclamation Act was 
passed in 1902. This act established as a 
primary purpose the construction and main- 
tenance of irrigation works for reclamation 
Purposes. In the past half century, we have 
moved ahead in carrying out that purpose 
so that the United States is a recognized 
world leader in the planned development of 
water resources. 

We have learned not only to meet the 
Problems of today, but, more important, we 
have prepared intelligently to meet more 
Pressing future problems. 

With population constantly Increasing, the 
strain on natural resources grows more acute. 
Only by pursuing a balanced program for 
reclamation of land threatened by water 
shortages can we meet the responsibilities 
to preserve and extend national prosperity. 

We have passed the halfway mark in the 
development of western land which can be 
made fertile by trrigation. More than 25 
Million acres in the West aré now under 
cultivation, Possibly 20 million acres which 
are susceptible to development remain to be 
supplied with irrigation water. This re- 
maining development will be costly. That 
is why we have supported the development 
by the Federal Government of bona fide 
Multipurpose projects which can make a 
genuine contribution to our reclamation 
program. 

The harnessing of our rivers has yielded 
rich dividends. Through Federal irrigation 
programs almost 7 million acres have been 
added to our productive land. Through 
Federal hydroelectric developments about 
30% billon kilowatt-hours of low-cost power 
are being made available each year. At the 
same time, untold benefits have accrued from 
river basin projects which have prevented 
floods, aided navigation, provided broader 
Opportunities for recreation and enjoyment, 
assured protection to fish and wildlife re- 
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sources and Increased our municipal and in- 
dustrial water supplies. 

We can be proud of this impressive record. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that 
local citizens have been active 
paying partners—in each of the projects 
which make this record possible. Local peo- 
ple have signed contracts to repay the Fed- 
eral Government for part or all of the rec- 
lamation costs. 

This is as it should be. It is a firm prin- 
ciple of the Eisenhower administration that 
the responsibility—and the cost—of resource 
development should be borne to the greatest 
possible extend by those who receive the 
benefits. 

It is also important to note that local 
Interests without any financial assistance 
from the Federal Government have financed 
construction of projects which supply water 
to about 18 million acres in the West. This 
is more than twice the acreage irrigated by 
Federal projects. 

There has been some loose talk recently 
concerning the plans of this administration 
regarding the development of our water re- 
sources. So that there may be no mistake, I 
want to mak® it crystal clear that this ad- 
ministration favors a strong and continuing 
reclamation policy. 

The Eisenhower administration has, in 
fact, already recommended to Congress the 
authorization of irrigation projects which 
will supply water for close to 800,000 acres, 

I firmly believe that we must plan to con- 
serve and utilize most effectively the limited 
water resources of the country. Plans to 
this end should be Jong range. To be most 
effective, they should be basinwide. And, 
like all plans for resource development, they 
should be economically sound and sup- 
ported by the people in the areas that are 
to be benefited. 

It seems to me that upon this common- 
sense basis we can move ahead with a rec- 
lamation program which 1s in keeping with 
the needs and desires of all of the American 
people. 

We have established some basic ground 
rules for carrying out our reclamation ac- 
tivities. These rules constitute a return to 
the original purpose of the Reclamation 
Acts—the Irrigation of water-short areas of 
the Western United States. 

While hydroelectric power has had a 
proper place in the reclamation program 
since the Reclamation Act of 1906, the De- 
partment’s incidental power responsibilities 
have too frequently in the past been per- 
mitted to dominate its primary irrigation 
functions. 

We believe in a working partnership of 
power and irrigation.. Power revenues from 
large multipurpose projects should be used 
to pay back not only the cost oť storage 
works but also help reimburse the cost of 
irrigation works. 

The two major water development proj- 
ects which have been recommended by the 
Department for authorization in the past 
year both contain important hydroelectric 
facilities. In both instances, however, 
these facilities have a natural place as a 
part of the multipurpose construction nec- 
essary for the best use of the water. These 
are the Prying Pan-Arkansas and the Colo- 
rado River storage projects, 

The Federal Power Commission is now 
conducting hearings on the application of 
the Idaho Power Co. to develop three sites 
on the middle Snake River. 

I have directed all Department personnel 
called as witnesses in the Power Commmis- 
sion hearing tO make a complete presenta- 
tion of the facts in this case, but the De- 
partment is making no recommendation 
either for or against the development by the 
private company. I hope the decision of 
the Federal Power Commission in the Hells 
Canyon case is made as promptly as possible, 
The arguments about who should develop 
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Hells Cayon are not producing kilowatts, and 
additional kilowatts are needed if the North- 
west and other areas are to grow and 
prosper. 


The position we have taken in the Hells 
Canyon case has been misinterpreted by 
some to mean that the Department will na 
longer sponsor the development of water 
power projects. I want to stress as firmly as 
I can that this is not the case. 

The Department will support the con- 
struction by the Federal Government of 
river basin projects, including hydroelec- 
tric developments, where such projects are 
needed and where they are beyond the means 
of local public or private enterprise, 

Let me cite the Colorado River storage 
project as a specific example of the type of 
development which we vigorously support. 
In approving my recommendation for the 
development which we vigorously support. 
In approving my recommendation for the 
development of the basin of the upper Colo- 
rado a few months ago, President Eisenhower 
said: “This is a comprehensive well planned 
development. * * * The close Federal-State 
cooperation upon which the Secretary's plan 
is based also carries out this administra- 
tion's approach to water resource develop- 
ment.” 

Another important multipurpose project 
which I hope can be undertaken in the near 
future is the great Libby Dam and Resere 
voir project on the Kootenal River in Mon- 


The ultimate power production developed 
by Libby would serve the entire energy needs 
of a million people, roughly the population 
of Seattle, Portland, Spokane, and Tacoma. 
The benefits from the project will aid ma- 
terially in underwriting the continued eco- 
nomic prosperity of the Pacific Northwest. 

By supporting the Libby project and the 
development of the upper Colorado, in the 
first months of its incumbency, this admin- 
istration has provided concrete demonstra- 
tions of its determination to carry out the 
full responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to water resources devel- 
opment. 

I want to make clear that we do not think 
the Federal Government should exercise a 
monopoly role in the development of water 
resources, President Eisenhower has said 
that this task is so great that it requires a 
local-State-Federal partnership in which 
each partner contributes to the limit of his 
ability. The Federal Government should 
participate, the President believes, not as a 
dictator, but as a friendly partner, ready to 
Belp. 

That has been our approach to these prob- 
lems. We believe the record proves that it 
is the type of approach the people want. 

Local interests, encouraged by the admin- 
istration’s partnership policy, are planning 
to do their share. The ending of the Fed- 
eral monopoly on water resource development 
is resulting in a cooperative program which 
will produce millions of new low-cost kilo- 
watts for American industry, for farms and 
city homes. 

Applications filed by local interests with 
the Federal Power Commission for water 
power projects since the administration took 
office provide a dramatic indication that the 
partnership plan is working. In the Pacific 
Northwest alone these applications total over 
3,500,000 kilowatts. 

The House has taken the first steps to 
make the power partnership a reality by au- 
thorizing construction of the Priests Rapid 
Dam on the mainstem of the Columbia and 
the Cougar Dam on the McKenzie on a part- 
nership basis. 

Sometimes these partnership arrangements 
involve the joint participation of the Fed- 
eral Government with local public agencies, 
such as public utility districts or municipal 
systems. Sometimes they involve participa- 
tion of the Federal Government with private 
companies, In the case of the proposal made 
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for the construction of the John Day dam 
on the Columbia River a three-way partner- 
ship is involved. 

The John Day dam will be a multipurpose 
project of far-reaching importance to naviga- 
tion and other purposes as well as to power 
production, As this group has undoubtedly 
noted, this project will aid materially in 
improving navigation on the Columbia by 
the creation of another great slack water 
basin. The new basin would, in fact, make 
possible slack water all the way from Pasco 
to the sea and provide a real asset to the 
area in the form of low-cost river trans- 
portation. 

I mention this feature of the John Day 
project because it underlines the importance 
of considering all the aspects of a project— 
not simply the power features, as was some- 
times the case in the recent past. 

We can no longer afford to think in terms 
of the relatively simple, single-purpose 
projects. Water has become too precious. 
We must be sure that we make the fullest 
use of all that is available. Integrated 
projects of great magnitude and complexity 
are required today to assure that every 
justified use of water is met to the maxi- 
mum possible extent. This in turn requires 
that the projects be designed in harmony 
with local, regional, and national needs. 

I want to emphasize one other aspect of 

this forward-looking partnership approach 
to the development of our water resources 
which should be particularly appreciated by 
the group here today. We have several de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government which are intensely interested 
in water resource development. You will 
shortly hear from Secretary Benson who will 
discuss the important responsibilities of the 
Department of Agriculture in this area, and 
from General Sturgis who will outline the 
Tunctions of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
Each of our three departments operates 
under different laws in carrying out func- 
tions assigned by Congress with respect to 
water. 
It has been my hope that the executive 
branch of the Government, working in close 
cooperation with the legislative branch, 
could develop and adopt an acceptable na- 
tional water policy: This policy should 
recognize the rights and responsibilities of 
the States and the other local interests. It 
should also coordinate the particpation of 
the Federal Government in this vital area 
of resource development. 

This is not an easy task, as you will readi- 
ly understand. I believe, nevertheless, that 
we can report substantial progress. As an 
example of the close cooperation which is 
being developed among the Federal agencies 
Jet me cite the agreement on the allocation 
of costs of multipurpose water-resource 
projects recently reached by the Interior De- 
partment, the Department of the Army for 
the Corps of Engineers, and the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. 

In the past, several methods of cost alloca- 
tion have been used by the three agencies. 
As an illustration, the cost allocations on 
Bonneville Dam, Grand Coulee, Hoover Dam, 
and Fort Peck were each reached by the use 
of different methods, Under the new agree- 
ment, a uniform method will be applied to 
all projects. This has reduced the confusion 
under which 3 Federal Departments fre- 
quently arrived at 3 different answers to the 
same question. The advantages and bene- 
fits to the public and to the taxpayer are 
obvious. 

The Interior Department and the Corps of 
Engineers have also developed a Joint policy 
governing the acquisition of real estate for 
dam and reservoir projects. This new agree- 
ment is reducing real-estate costs to the Fed- 
eral Government and also benefiting local and 
State governments through the increased 
amount of land left on the tax rolls. 
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President Eisenhower has just spelled out 
for you the very vital additional steps which 
will now be undertaken to advance inter- 
agency cooperation in the development of 
the Nation’s water resources. 

I hope that we will be able to extend this 
working partnership to the development of a 
positive overall water-resources program 
which will replace the patchwork of existing 
laws. 

The sound development of our water re- 
sburces is a key part of the great task of 
providing a firm foundation for the constant 
improvement of our American way of life. 
We are determined that this development 
will continue to move forward in conformity 
with our American ideals. In that way we 
can be certain that our progress will be both 
steady and sure. 


One Month To Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three very 
interesting editorials from what I con- 
sider to be the greatest newspaper in our 
land, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The 
first editorial is entitled “One Month To 
Go,” and was published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of June 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OnE Monts To Go 


It may be hot weather now, but it was 
plenty cold when President Eisenhower pre- 
sented to Congress and the country hie 1954 
program last January. That was 6 months 
ago. With many weeks of lawmaking time 
ahead, the Chief Executive said: “It is my 
earnest hope that the Congress will take 
quick and effective steps to enact the meas- 
ures I recommend.” 

Because this is the midterm election year 
with 36 seats in the Senate and 435 in the 
House at stake, Members of Congress are 
eager to end the session and get home so 
they can settle down to the business of cam- 
paigning. For months many have been mak- 
ing hurried trips back to their States for 
weekend yisits. The adjournment target is 
July 31 and every effort will be made to 
keep it. 

How does the Eisenhower program stand 
after all this time? The following report 
covers the most important of the President's 
scores of proposals: 

Passed: Modified St. Lawrence seaway; 
five appropriation bills (including $28 billion 
for the armed services); highway expansion 
program; excise taxes (drastically cut nearly 
$1 billion from the Eisenhower request for 
sound fiscal operation); Korean defense pact. 

Defeated: Bricker constitutional amend- 
Ment (defeat of this proposal to hobble 
the President in foreign relations became a 
vital Eisenhower goal). 

Killed or stalled: Taft-Hartley labor law 
revision (killed); vote for 18-year-olds con- 
stitutional amendment (killed); flexible 
price supports for farm products (presum- 
ably killed); foreign trade Uberalization 
(killed; meaningless substitute accepted); 
Hawalian statehood (stalled with Alaska); 
debt-limit increase (stalled); reinsurance of 


_ health insurance (stalled); District of Co- 
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Tumbia home rule (stalled); postal-rates 
Increases (stalled); atomic energy law re- 
vision (stalled). 

Pending: Social-security expansion (com- 
promise in prospect); housing program ex- 
tension (compromise in prospect); foreign 
aid (compromise in prospect); unemploy- 
ment insurance increase (compromise in 
prospect); tax revision; customs simplifica- 
tion; hospital survey; internal security lèg- 
islation (bills to legalize use of wiretapping 
evidence, to compel witnesses to testify and 
to deprive convicted Communists of “citizen- 
ship” rights); six major appropriation bills, 

Some of these measures are altogether wor- 
thy, as for example, the modified St. Law- 
Yencé seaway, which was passed after a 20- 
year delay, and the Randall Commission's 
proposal to extend and enlarge the reciprocal 
trade program for 3 years, which was de- 
feated. Some are thoroughly bad. For ex- 
ample, the Brownell eavesdropping and im- 
munity bills which would legalize police- 
state practices. 

This, however, is not the time to evaluate 
the 1954 Eisenhower program, Neither is it 
the time to point out that while Democratic 
votes defeated the President on his Taft- 
Hartley changes, Democratic votes saved his 
bacon on the Bricker resolution and other 
important tests. This is a time to call at- 
tention to how the Eisenhower program 
stands after the second session of Congress 
has been meeting for a half year. 

To review the record is to wonder what 
Congress has been doing besides debating the 
Bricker resolution and other constitutional 
amendments and listening to the McCarthy- 
Army battle, Certainly it has left a lot of 
work for the final month. No wonder the 
Wall Street Journal last Friday drew up a 
list of “likely adjournment casualties," 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has said that unless 
the Republican Party can “develop and en- 
act a progressive, dynamic program enhanc- 
ing the welfare of the people of our country, 
it does not deserve to remain in power.” He 
has said that his progrem will be the issue 
in the election. 

This means that it is up to him and to the 
Republican majJoritics in both branches of 
Congress—since fate has just returned the 
GOP to numerical control in the Senate. It 
is up to the President and Congress to de- 
liver in the next 30 days, 


Foreign Policy of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week Colgate University, at Hamilton, 
N. Y., conducted its annual foreign pol- 
icy forum, an occasion which has become 
noteworthy for the exchange of stimu- 
lating and constructive ideas on the sub- 
ject of our foreign policy. These forums 
have attracted the leading minds and 
outstanding experts of the country and, 
indeed, of the world in past years, and 
this year was no exception. 

Among the specches delivered at this 
year's forum, two of the most interest- 
ing were made by two of the outstanding 
personalities of New York State and in- 
deed of the Nation, who happen to be 
close friends of mine—the Honorable 
Averell Harriman and Representative 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEvett, Jr, Both these 
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speeches deal with subjects which must 
give the deepest concern to all of us and 
present ideas which merit our most sober 
consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech by Mr. Harriman, former Mutual 
Security Administrator, former United 
States Ambassador to Russia, and one 
of the most distinguished Americans, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I ask also that the speech of Representa- 
tive Rooskvrrr. a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House and an 
eminent figure in that body in his own 
Tight, and the son of the greatest Presi- 
dent of the United States of our times, be 
likewise printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Reatrstic Is Our Forticn Economic 
Po.icr? 


(Address of W. Averell Harriman, former 
Director for Mutual Security and former 
Secretary of Commerce, at the sixth an- 
nual foreign policy conference, Colgate 
University, Hamiliton, N. Y., July 14, 1954) 


I have been asked to speak to you on the 
subject of How Realistic Is Our Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy? I could answer that question 
very simply by saying, “Not very realistic,” or 
“Hardly at all, in view of the fact that what 
we do with our economic power in world 
today is at the heart of our foreign policy 
and involves the issues of peace and war and 
the very survival of our Nation.” 

As I am sure you realize, this is not an 
easy time to appraise our foreign policy, for 
It is hard to find an official root or branch of 
a policy to cling onto. The sky is black with 
chickens coming home to roost. With a 
tush that is, to put it mildly, bewildering, 
the flow of human events, and reactions 
around the world to our policies, our at- 
titudes, and our lack of policies have ob- 
scured the guidelines set out to mark our 


way through a dangerous and troubled pe- 
riod. 


Only a yesr and a half ago the West, 
united in spirit, policy, and action, had 
created situations of strength in Western 
Europe and in Korea that had checked and 
rolled back Communist aggressions and sub- 
version there and promised a breathing 
space in which to help build strength else- 
where. We knew generally where we were 
going. Morale was high, likewise confidence 
in American leadership. 

Today our policies are confusing and un- 
certain, our leadership ls questioned, our al- 
liances are creaking, and American prestige 
in the world has suffered a major eclipse. 

We must face squarely the fact that our 
chief allies in Europe and this goes for both 
governments and peoples—are thoroughly 
confused regarding our approach to the prob- 
lems of Asia and decline to follow any 
longer our uncertain leadership there. We 
can fustly criticize their willingness to 
negotiate from weakness rather than from 
Strength, but threats from weakness are no 
substitute. And we cannot ignore the fact 
that a wedge has been driven into the alli- 
ance and that we have not come forward 
With programs that can rally united support. 

We must also r the unhappy fact 
that our leadership is not attracting a large 
or enthusiastic following in many of the 
countries of Asia itself, or elsewhere. For 
the most part, many of the peoples of Asia do 
not see the Enst-West struggle in the same 
black and white terms as we do. They are 
attracted in varying degrees by certain ma- 
terial accomplishments in the Communist- 
controlled underdeveloped areas: rapid in- 
dustrialization, material progress, increased 
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national strength and weight in the world. 
They are not as frightened as we are at the 
terrific cost in terms of freedom and human 
dignity, for so many are already living in 
misery. They are not as alarmed as we at 
possiblities of Invasion and subversion. They 
abhor and fear colonialism, but for his- 
torical reasons they associate it with the 
West more than with the Soviet Union. 
Many countries who have achieved political 
independence feel they are still held in eco- 
nomic colonial status because their eco- 
nomies depend so largely upon the sale of 
raw materials in fluctuating market con- 
trolled by the industrial countries. We may 
think that many of their views are short- 
sighted, and I certainly agree, but the raw 
materials of international relations are what 
peoples believe. 

Allow me to paint in another corner of 
this melancholy picture. 

Two weeks ago I listened to the Secretary 
of State as he went on the air to apportion 
congratulations over the happy outcome of 
the complicated and frightening situation in 
Guatemala. We can consider ourselves for- 
tunate in the result. But only a battle has 
been won against communism in Latin 
America, not a war. In Guatemala, as in 
many of the countries of Latin America, 
there are festering economic and social 
conditions—poverty, ignorance, injustice— 
which create a foundation for chronic polit- 
ical instability. As I listened to Mr. Dulles 
I kept expecting—hoping, rather desper- 
ately—that he would arrive at a point in his 
speech where he would discuss the economic 
and social conditions that the pro-Com- 
munists have been exploiting, and pledge the 
ald of the United States in remedying them. 
Well, he never arrived at that point, 

I would not mention this one speech did 
it not indicate an attitude and a lack of 
understanding of the nature of the struggle 
against communism, 

What I am saying adds up, I think, to the 
view that our present leadership in foreign 
affairs has gravely misjudged the problema 
and temper of this age and what true leader- 
ship requires. 

Carrying slogans reading “Liberation,” 
“Instant Retaliation,” “New Look,” and 
speaking in multiple and contradictory 
voices, we have charged up the hills, and 
then we have charged down again. We have 
weakened our alliances by shortcutting the 
rules of coalition diplomacy, the most funda- 
mental of which is not to put the leaders 
of a foreign country in the position of having 
publicly to Knuckle under to American will, 
or of flouting it. We have tied ourselves up 
with prideful, rigid positions that have no 
relation to reality and are a negation of 
diplomacy. We are conducting ourselves as 
though we considered communism as some- 
thing that can be contained abroad largely 
by military defense. We are failing to im- 
press the world, by word and deed, that we 
are prepared to use adequately our tremen- 
dous economic and technical resources and 
our power over the world economic machine 
to help create rapidly—with dignity and 
freedom too—greater independence and bet- 
ter material conditions of life. 

We are today confronting a challenge that 
reaches around the world, extends all across 
the scale from danger of nuclear attack to 
competitive economic growth, and the stakes 
are our most cherished possessions—freedom 
and independence. That this is no time for 
partisanship or for personal or national 
egotism is evident. But it is necessary that 
we try to size up the awful dimensions and 
character of the dangers ahead and try to 
chart the most promising course through 
them. That is the problem to which I am 
addressing myself this evening. 

First, I would like to say again what I have 
said many times before, and that is that 
I have never thought and I do not think now 
that war with the Soviet Union is inevitable. 
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International affairs are now conducted in 
the new and awful frame of hydrogen bombs. 
Given the inevitability of retaliation, there 
can clearly be no winners, and the men in 
the Eremlin are coldly calculating men, not 
madmen. In my opinion, the threat of mu- 
tually destructive nuclear warfare injects a 
degree—and it ts cold comfort—a minor de- 
gree of stability into the situation, provid- 
ing, of course, we continue to bulld our nu- 
clear power and develop continuously the 
means of delivery and maintain necessary 
world-wide bases. Our enemies know 
strength when they see it. This gives us 
something—an objective situation—to build 
upon that is more reliable than the good 
intentions of our adversaries. 

In recent years Communist efforts to take 
over in Western Europe, in Greece, Turkey, 
and Iran, and in Korea were frustrated. 
They were frustrated by Western unity in 
support of local resistance and aid in bunld- 
Ing local economic, social, and military 
strength. 

At the Communist Party congress in Mos- 
cow in the fall of 1952 Stalin and Malenkov 
virtually admitted that thelr plans for an 
early take-over had falled, and it was there 
they began to talk about peaceful coexist- 
ence. War was not inevitable, they said; 
and they laid down a long-range strategy 
for accomplishing their end of world domina- 
tion by means short of major war—keeping 
in readiness, to be sure, a powerful military 
force as a constant threat. The long-range 
strategy was based upon the premise of a 
continued higher rate of industrial and 
overall economic growth in the Soviet bloc 
than in the free world, with consequent 
greater military potential over a period of 
years and growing political attraction to un- 
derdeveloped countries; it assumed a loosen- 
ing of the bonds of unity among the West- 
ern powers, quarrels, divisions, mutually 
destructive competitiveness, both political 
and economic; it looked forward to the 
breaking away of a revived Germany and 
Japan from western association, and it was 
predicated upon the Inability of the free na- 
tions, divided into separate units, to work 
together and develop a common strength. 

In other words, the Kremlin leaders be- 
lieve that the Soviet system can over a pe- 
riod of years out-compete the free in eco- 
nomic growth, political stability, and mill- 
tary strength. And of course they will work 
their diplomacy, propaganda, and economic 
power overtime to weaken and divide the 
free world and isolate the United States. 
The Kremlin has challenged the validity of 
the entire system of free and independent 
nations, and it has challenged the worth of 
the free world economy—tts ability to main- 
tain stability, to grow rapidly. and to as- 
sure people, in their freedom, that oppor- 
tunity for self-realization, that dignity, that 
material well-being, that have been achieved 
only in a few leading nations. 

I think you will agree that this is no 
trifling challenge. But we are challenged 
in an area where we can be strongest if we 
use our strength wisely. I suggest that 
competitive coexistence all across the board 
is the realistic term, rather than peaceful 
coexistence. And I believe that if we ac- 
cept the full implications of competitive co- 
existence of the kind I am talking about, we 
can preserve freedom and avold a major war, 

It is absolutely necessary that we retain, 
reinvigorate, and improve upon our al- 
liances, increase military strength, and 
maintain the ability to retaliate powerfully 
against nuclear attack. And the Commu- 
nist military breakthrough in southeast 
Asia must be contained. But assuming 
these things, I can concelve of a period of 
competitive coexistence in which we have 
a chance to make a hard, patient, prolonged, 
and, I believe, rewarding effort to give lead- 
ership in showing the world, and especially 
the underdeveloped countries, that our free 
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rociety can bring greater strength and dig- 
nity and individual opportunity and mate- 
rial well-being—all these and freedom, too— 
than can the Communist. And, given this, 
I think we have reason to believe that time 
will bring increasing pressures behind the 
Iron Curtain which will undermine tyranny 
in its citadel. 

The character and dimensions of the ef- 
fort the West must make are sobering. Dic- 
tatorships are able to compel unity and 
enforce sacrifice to achieve economic growth 
and industrial expansion, and write off the 
human cost. Industrial expansion in the 
Soviet Union and its European satellites is 
occurring at a far faster pace than in the 
West or in underdeveloped countries. 
This exerts an attraction that must be coun- 
tered. One of my Asian friends who is 
strongly anti-Communist recently told me 
that he fears the attraction that Red China 
would have on the people of his country if 
China's economic expansion and industrial- 
ization outstrip their own. We must 
achieve economic growth through coopera- 
tion under wise leadership. 

Of prime importance for a free world ex- 
panding economy is an expanding economy 
here at home. We must clearly understand 
the preponderant size of our economy. With 
only 10 percent of the population of the free 
world, our total output of goods and services 
is greater than that of all the other free 
countries put together. Thus what happens 
here is felt in every other country. 

Continued economic growth Is essential for 
the welfare of our own people. We have a 
rapidly expanding population and labor 
force. In addition, technological advance is 
constantly increasing our productivity. If 
we are to use fully our human and material 
resources, we should have an annual growth 
of about 4 percent. Yet in the past year we 
have experienced a recession. 

If we had bad a normal growth, our present 
total output would be at a rate of $15 to 620 
billion greater than it is now. Our purchases 
from other countries and therefore their 
ability to buy from us would have been 
higher. Increased stimulate in- 
vestment for Increased production, and fur- 
ther demands for our products. This is a 
constant healthy cycle. Thus mutual pros- 
perity is generated by an expanding economy 
here. 

I am concerned by those who are com- 
placent about the present level of business 
activity. I mean those who say that things 
aren't so bad if we do almost as well as last 
year, and that things are all right if we don't 
haye a serious downturn. Lack of growth 
not only falls to give opportunity to our own 
people, but limits expansion in the free 
world. Our domestic economic policies must 
be shaped not simply to prevent disaster, 
but designed for opportunity and growth. 

The probiem as I see it is to bring about 
through a conscious, sustained, cooperative 
enterprise on the part of industrialized 
countries on the one hand, and the under- 
developed countries of the free world on the 
other, a pace of economic growth rapid 
enough and broad enough to do two main 
things: One, to enable underdeveloped 
countries to break through the vicious circle 
of poverty and dependence into a new cycle 
of self-propelled economic growth, capital 
formation, social advancement, and growing 
dignity and strength in freedom; and, two, 
to enable the industrialized countries to 
continue that marvellous process to which 
we in America have become accustomed of 
expanding prcduction, increasing produc- 
tivity, and ever-rising standards of living. 
These two things are interpendendent, for 
increasing production, productivity, and liy- 
ing standards in underdeveloped countries 
will result in increasing demand for the 
products of industrialized countries, and to 
expanding free world trade, eliminating de- 
pendence on East-West trade. 
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This business of stimulating the rapid 
development of underdeveloped countries is 
therefore not philanthropy. It is a neces- 
sity, from the point of view of our national 
security, or of the survival of freedom in 
the world. And it is sound economics. The 
task should be—must be—approached in the 
same spirit of seriousness and urgency as the 
building of worldwide military defenses. In 
terms of effort and application, this is a 
vast undertaking; in terms of money it is 
a relatively modest one, in view of the limi- 
tations upon the capacity of most under- 


developed countries to absorb investment 


capital, 

As for the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries, I recall to you the key role that 
capital from advanced countries has always 
played in the development of underdevel- 
oped of underdeveloped countries, including 
our own. Today, because of political inse- 
curity and a complex of economic factors, 
private capital is moving from the United 
States abroad (Canada and oil-producing 
countries except) only in a trickle—this at 
a time when a much larger capital flow is 
required. 

The present administration seems to be 
thinking in terms of the automatic function- 
ing of the market to promote world economic 
growth by clearing away some of the ob- 
stacles to private Investment abroad, And 
yet there is scarcely an economist who would 
agree that private investment abroad can 
or will be increased in the years immediately 
ahead by more than very modest and wholly 
inadequate amounts. Moreover, although 
the volume of capital Investment In under- 
developed countries is important, equally 
important are the ways in which capital js 
invested, the social and political progress it 
engenders, and the ends that it serves. 

Experience has demonstrated that in most 
underdeveloped countries private capital, im- 
portant as it is, can do only a part of the 
job—particularly in the early stages—and 
that public investment and technical assist- 
ance with some grant aid must lead the way 
in the framework of broad development pro- 
grams that Include education and technical 
training, improvement in public adminis- 
tration, normal public services to health, 
agriculture, and industry, and the develop- 
ment of basic power and transport facilities. 
These are necessary to enable underdeveloped 
countries to mobUize increasingly their own 
human and materia] resources, attract pri- 
vate initiative and capital, and speed up the 
process of economic and social development. 

We bave made a good start with techni- 
cal assistance, but based upon the success 
of our experience it should be expanded. 
Grant aid, which should be increased to some 
of the underdeveloped countries, is being in 
principle terminated except as direct mili- 
tary support and in a few other cases. The 
World Bank and the Export-Import Bank are 
making important contributions to interna- 
tional investment, but thelr fields are limited. 
There are no facilities of the kind to pro- 
mote investment that must rely for its re- 
turn upon the eventual success of broad 
development programs, 

An expanding free world economy requires 
an increasing level of trade. We murt adjust 
our own trade policies to the vision of the 
task ahead, rather than the narrow basis on 
which they are now being considered. If we 
are to expect other countries to break down 
trade barriers, we must take the lead. I am 
sure I do not need to belabor this point 
before this audience. 

Although our job of promoting economic 
growth can be furthered by bilateral arrange- 
ments with underdeveloped countries, I be- 
lieve that more can be accomplished if we 
work together on this problem with other 
industrial countries on a regional basis. 
Existing regional organizations can play a 
more important role. The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation and the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
Organization of American States can be used 
for building common economic defenscs. 
We should be increasing our initiative in 
and support of United Nations organizations 
whose work is directed toward these ends. 
And wonder if our efforts to build an alli- 
ance for the defense of southeast Asia would 
not have been more successful in the past, 
and whether they would not be more suc- 
cessful now, if we approached the problem 
at least in part from the point of view of 
building an organization dedicated to mu- 
tual economic and social well-being. 

Irrespective of tools or methods, it is of 
first importance that we realize the nature 
of today's challenge and start moving in the 
right direction. The resources of the free 
world, especially taking into account the 
potentialities of science, are infinite. To 
say that we, the most powerful Nation in 
history, cannot afford to lead in building 
worldwide the defenses of freedom is to lack 
faith in the capacity of the free human 
will and in the free political and economic 
eystems it has created. We must hold to 
the falth that free men, in response to wise 
leadership, can overcome obstacles, trans- 
form the face of the earth. That is the atti- 
tude that must prevail in the conduct of 
our foreign economic policies in the period 
ahead if we are to survive in freedom, If 
that attitude should prevail—and I am con- 
fident we shall come to it—we shall do much 
more than survive. We shall make possible 
conditions of life in our own country vastly 
finer and happier than those of today, and 
enjoy, at the same time, the satisfaction of 
knowing we are living up to our responsibili- 
ties as leader among free nations and help- 
ing to create world security and à better 
life for all free men, 
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It is 18 months since this administration 
took office and assumed the responsibility 
of guiding our foreign policy. In this brief 
period we have seen the end of the shouting 
in Korea replaced by an armed stalemate 
unhappily imposed on a divided and battered 
nation. We have watched the European 
Defense Community slip from a probability 
to a hazy dream. Trieste continues to dis- 
turb the relations between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. North Africa is turbulent. The re- 
lations. between Israel and the Arab States 
and the internal political stability of many 
of the latter grow steadily worse. India 
continues to struggle for her political ma- 
turity, shrinking from a positive assumption 
of her international responsibilities, and yet 
deeply understands and hopes to guide the 
great quest for independence and economic 
well-being of her Asian neighbors. The last 
vestiges of colonialism go down the drain 
of Indochina as the free world fails to make 
it worthwhile and understandable to the 
Vietnamese to fight for their frecdom. 

The NATO alliance js today foundering 
on the rocks of mutual distrust. America’s 
allies are distrustful and questioning and we 
sulk and fret at their unwillingness to do 
sur hasty bidding. 

The American people are confused because 
they suspect that our Government docs not 
have a program and a workable means of 
achieving it. Our once firm allies doubt 
that we know where we are going or how we 
intend to get there. Not only is our purpose 
doubted, but our wisdom is suspect and 
our Judgment considered unstabic. 

Last January we were told that our New 
Look in military defense would give us more 
strength for fewer dollars—a policy bared on 
economy rather than on military nececsity. 
Then Mr. Dulles proclaimed that our foreign 
policy was to be based on the New Look. 
By this he meant we would fight no more 
small wars, that we would rely on massive 
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retaliatory force at the time and place of 
our own choosing. This has peither brought 
peaceful unity to a free Korean, nor an inde- 
pendent non-Communist Indochina, nor re- 
assurance to our more exposed allies. 

In April we were told that Indochina was 
indispensable to the security of the free 
world, and that it was to be secured by 
united action. But Mr. Dulles had failed to 
secure united action first, and so now we are 
told that Indochina is expendable. 

And now Senator Exwow.anp, unfortu- 
nately assisted by Democratic Senator JOHN- 
son of Texas, threatens to legislate us out 
of the United Nations if Red China comes in, 
at a time when no one is seriously urging this 
new shotgun membership. Yet, Mr. Dulles 
says that he will use the veto to keep Red 
China out of the U.N. Apparently political 
demagogery for internal consumption was 
more appealing to KNOWLAND than the stable 
and responsible character of our Nation as a 
world leader, — 

In a chaotic world, fearful of Russia's de- 
termined purpose and cohesive action, we 
are a nation torn by opposing spokesmen, 
led by a faltering and divided party, fearful 
of grappling with the unpleasant facts of 
international life, baffling and confusing to 
our potential friends, in fact, a giant whose 
reactions are no more than defensive. If 
we continue as a nation without purpose, we 
will wander down the road to isolation, sepa- 
rated from our friends, torn from our course 
as a world leader. We will await our execu- 
tion at the will of our enemy. 

There are those who urge us to act In time 
by initiating a preventive war: destroy the 
enemy while we still have superiority. To 
this I say that it is not only unthinkable, 
but it is un-American. It violates the basic 
American tradition of seeking to live with- 
out envy and at peace with our neighbors. 
Even Mr. Dulles’ of using massive 
retallatory force at the place and time of 
our own choosing is in violation of America’s 
fundamental policy of waging war only when 
attacked. I believe with most of the world, 
that we have something better to sell than 
does communism and that we have better 
salesmen to do it. I believe that mankind 
wants its independence—political, economic, 
and social—founded on the equal justice of 
free men not submissive to the dictators in 
the Kremlin, 

Specifically, therefore, what are our aims 
and how can we achieve them? It seems to 
me that our first objective should be to nur- 
ture and encourage the quest for independ- 
ence and progress by all men and all nations 
who are still this side of the Iron Curtain. 
We cannot immediately seek to roll back the 
Iron Curtain but we can ensure that it en- 
velops no more of humanity, Secondly, co- 
existence in itself is no worthy goal. But 
Just as an armistice precedes a peace, 30 
must we seek to maintain for our part, at 
least, a balance between the two armed 
camps of the world. In the face of Com- 
Tunist rearmament, we deter war by keep- 
ing ourselves stronger. And thirdly, our 
long-range goal must be to defeat commu- 
nism, not with bombs, but, from without, by 
the example of the better life for men who 
are free, and, from within, by the force of 
disintegration which, in time, overtake and 
destroy any totalitarian regime. 

We must face the fact that the rulers in 
the Kremlin are dedicated to the ultimate 
destruction of every and all systems other 
than their own. We must also face the 
grave probability that for free men to sur- 
vive, we must achieve the decline and dis- 
integration of the Soviet system. Does this 
mean that we are inevitably headed for a 
resolution of this irreconcilable difference 
Only through a total war? Must we doom 
Ourselves and seal our fate in an Inevitable 
holocaust? 
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In the age of hydrogen bombs and germ 
warfare, when total destruction is just as 
likely to be wrought upon those who are its 
users as upon its victims, hydrogen-germ 
warfare has perhaps, and we pray, outlived 
any historic function war might have had. 
What good is our margin of superiority in 
atomic and hydrogen weapons when our flag 
of victory would be raised on the ashes and 
rulns of a decimated people and a civiliza- 
tion destroyed? We would win such a war, 
but there would be few, if any, to relish the 
bitter fruits of such a victory. 

The men in the Kremlin must realize this 
prospect as much as we. With a conven- 
tional air force, larger in numbers if not in 
quality than ours; with 175 divisions—not 
counting the satellites—against our 20; with 
375 submarines opposed to our 100, the Rus- 
slans might conceivably and suddenly accept 
our proposal for international supervision of 
atomic and hydrogen energy and agree to 
outlawing its use in war. Looked on this 
way, we run a deep risk when, in the name 
of economy, we now put all of our military 
eggs in the atomic basket. 

Gas warfare was never used In World War 
II. Hydrogen warfare may never be used in 
another war. It is entirely possible that 
hydrogen-germ warfare has outlawed any re- 
sort to total war. 

Obviously, we cannot lull ourselves into 
the illusion that because of the total effects 
of this type of warfare we need not man our 
atomic development or our atomic defenses. 
We must carry forward on this technical 
military front as rapidly as we know how, 
We can never lose sight of the fact that, 
once haying attained a decisive superiority 
in hydrogen-germ weapons, the Russian dic- 
tators might not hesitate to exercise that 
superiority. But given a stalemate, a condi- 
tion under which they know that they will 
face just as certain devastation as they can 
give out, we face the real prospect that there 
will never be a hydrogen-germ war. 

If this prospect that the hydrogen bomb 
may already have outlawed itself is correct 
and I frankly think the Russians, since 1951, 
have based much of their calculations on this 
assumption—then we must reassess the basis 
on which the struggle between these two 
conflicting systems is going to be fought. 

There are five dimensions on which this 
struggle is now being waged. Once we strip 
away the domination of hydrogen-germ war- 
fare these strike at the heart of world power 
today. These tools of power are more con- 
ventional than are the superweapons, but 
how we and the Kremlin rulers understand 
and apply them might be the difference be- 
tween the survival and death of freedom and 
freemen. 

These five dimensions are, first, the use of 
actual and potential military power; sec- 
ond, the technique of dividing and disinte- 
grating the opposition from within; third, 
the use of communications, the modern 
pressures that can be exercised on the minds 
of men; fourth, the weapon of diplomacy; 
and, fifth, the development and use of eco- 
nomic strategy. 

The Russians drive all five of these forces 
at once as a team, shifting emphasis from 
one to the other as the situation requires. 

For men chained to a rigid ideology, these 
Communists have demonstrated a startling 
mobility of tactics, Their flexibility is as 
remarkable as our defeats have been painful. 

Let us see how the Russians have used 
each of these five tools of power: 

1. On the use of actual and potential mill- 
tary power, the Russians have resorted to the 
tactic of the small war. In Korea, it was out- 
right aggression. In Indochina and even 
China itself, they have thinly camouflaged 
the small war as a revolution. The Commu- 
nist forces committed to these wars are Rus- 
sian trained, Russian equipped, and the ma- 
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jor offenses are often timed by the string- 
pullers in Moscow for their maximum impact 
on the broader international situation. The 
Korean aggression was timed to test the 
firmness of our policy of containment, 

2. In sponsoring Internal division within 
the opposition the technique of the Com- 
munists has been subjugation by infiltra- 
tion. This technique brought about the 
rape of Czechoslovakia and of most of eastern 
Europe. If tt is not successful in itself, it 
can easily be diverted into the small-war 
technique. 

3. On the use of communications that 
affect the minds of men—what we know as 
Russian propaganda—the Communists have 
spared neither money nor ingenuity in using 
every conceivable device for maximum effec- 
tiveness in the target areas. 

4. Diplomacy has been a weapon in the 
hands of the Russians, Having violated every 
rule of propriety, they have, nonetheless, 
demonstrated a shrewdness in drawing issues, 
agreeing to negotiations as much on their 
own terms as on ours. They are tough across 
the bargaining table and are quick to exploit 
every weakness we show. 

5. Finally, on the development of economic 
strategy the Communists have employed 
the same shrewd and devious tactics. Six 
months before he died, Josef Stalin laid 
down the party line for what he himself 
called a relentless economic war against 
the United States in trade relationships, 
Since then the Russian missions have gone 
into the markets of the world with gold 
and with goods. Today they have trade 
agreements with Argentina, Canada, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, France, England, 
Italy, Greece, West Germany, and Indla— 
and others are on the list. 

Clearly, the Russians have seized on these 
tools of power and have skillfully employed 
them for their own ruthless ends, They have 
been proceeding with success up to now— 
almost as though they assumed that the 
hydrogen bomb had outlawed itself. 

If we are to succeed in our mission as 
leader of the free world, we must use these 
five tools of power more effectively than do 
the Russians. Let's look at our record: 

1. On the use of actual and potential mili- 
tary power, obviously we must take a very 
different tack from the Communists. Even 
were it strategic for us to engage the Soviets 
in small wars, we would never commit an 
act of aggression. Our use of military 
power must be to mount such imposing 
forces of the free alliance that the Com- 
munists will not dare to begin even a small 
war, 

Yet in January, Mr. Dulles told us that 
we were only going to fight big wars in 
the future. Our present military budget 
calls for reducing our divisions from 20 to 
17 by next July, and to shrink our Marine 
Corps to less than three divisions. I do not 
believe that our manpower should police 
the world but neither should that of Russia. 
But I do believe that we can establish a 
joint command of the free alliance as we 
did in World War II. I do believe that 
other men in other nations will fight for 
freedom—not only Americans. But we must 
combine our military resources. Our joint 
strategy can be equal to that of the Kremlin. 
It is with regret that I say we have been 
marching in directly the opposite direction. 

2. As for dividing and disintegrating the 
Opposition from within, we have unfortu- 
nately urged on with hollow campaign ora- 
tory such forces of freedom as exist behind 
the Iron Curtain. These people are our 
most effective agents for striking at the soft 
spots of internal Communist weakness, 
We must encourage them and protect them. 
Above all, we must never heediessly expose 
them. 
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3. In the field of communicating with the 
minds of men, we must ceaselessly tell only 
the truth about ourselves and those who 
would destroy us. Truth is our most effec- 
tive weapon. We must also that 
all other peoples on earth do not have to be 
cast in our image to be members of the al- 
liance of the free. People can hold to be- 
Uefs— religious and political—which we do 
not wholly subscribe to and yet which are 
as fundamentally incompatible with com- 
munism as our own. 

We have permitted unprincipled and reck- 
less investigators to destroy the morale and 
the ingenuity of the Voice of America. And 
our Congress, with its eye on pennies, has 
prevented us from operating in this diversi- 
fied field at a level comparabie to the Rus- 
Blans. 

4. Again, in the field of diplomacy, we have 
seen how reckless investigation can deeply 
disrupt the morale and the proper reporto- 
rial function of our foreign service. We 
have seen how a Secretary of State must twist 
and turn to accommodate the various fac- 
tions within his own party. We must em- 
Ploy all our skill to exploit the weakness of 
our opponents. But we must also allow our 
negotiators the flexibility of negotiation that 
can result in the largest harvest of returns. 
Above all, we must stand for principle in 
diplomacy—principle that has positive mean- 
ing in the lives of people everywhere in the 
world, It is not mere coincidence that 
where we have stood firm for principle, we 
have negotiated at our best. When we have 
fluctuated wildly between extremes, moti- 
vated only by a blind will to resist and op- 
pose, we have met with near disaster at the 
conference table. 

5. In the field of economic strategy, we 
have one of our most effective instruments 
of power. Regardless of statutes, regardless 
of language or custom, people have a com- 
mon denominator of economic survival. All 
men fight hunger, all men fight for proper 
nourishment, for food. The promise we can 
hold out Is that men can achieve more eco- 
nomic security and a more decent material 
Ute without losing their right to be free, 
Under the Marshall plan, we helped rehabili- 
tate the economies of the Western European 
mations. In the past 18 months, we have be- 
gun to deny these members cf the alliance 
free access to competitive markets. There 
are those who shout for the protection of 
high tariffs in one breath and denounce our 
friends for trading with the enemy in the 
next. The whole question of international 
trade must be reexamined. We must take 
another look to learn how this country, the 
economic giant of the world, can best use its 
economic genius and productive capacity for 
achievement of its fundamental goal of a 
free and peaceful world, And above all, we 
must help people to learn to develop for 
themselves a constantly fuller and better way 
of life. j 

We have something beyond the mere chal- 
lenge to use these instruments of power. We 
have a moral fiber, a meaningful end that 
we can honestiy promise mankind, a prom- 
ise our opponents cannot match. We have 
a basic respect for individual human beings. 
We fight for the rights of the governed, not 
for the power of the rulers. 

It is this promise, this respect, this essen- 
tial dignity about the character of our cause 
that can prove to be the essential ingredient 
that will see us through. There can come 
a time when freedom will perish from this 
earth, for freedom is the exception not the 
rule of human experience. But we cannot 
and will not let this torch of freedom fall. 
With intelligence and responsibility at the 
helm, with a sureness of purpose, we can win 
this deep struggle—not as a partisan for one 
segment of the earth, but for all men who 
cherish freedom who live upon it. 


last year. 
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REA Against REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “REA Against REA,” published 
in the June 12, 1954, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which I consider to be a 
great independent newspaper of America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REA Acarnst REA 


For a $35 million Senate increase in REA 
loan funds, the thousands of farm families 
that depend on REA lines for their electricity 
can thank Senator Dovetas, of Illinois. 

The Eisenhower administration cut the 
loan fund $28 million last year and tried to 
cut it another $24 million this year. These 
two reductions would have reduced the loan 
funds 40 percent from the last year of the 
Truman administration, REA itself, headed 
by President Eisenhower's appointee, Ancher 
Nelson, joined in these efforts to restrict its 
own activity. 

No wonder Senator Dovstas said, with ex- 
ceptional mildness, It is my impression that 
the present administration of REA is not 
very enthusiastic about the program which it 
is being called upon to administer.” 

The $135 million to which the Senate 
raised the figure is still inadequate, but at 
least it is not a still further retreat from 
Rural electric cooperatives esti- 
mate the amount really needed to clean up 
#100 million of backlog and fill applications 
they plan to submit is $249 million. This 
figure is the result of a_survey by the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion. Every one of the association's advance 
estimates during the past 5 years has proved 
to be less than the total of applications which 
the co-ops subsequently filed. 

Without sufficient funds, electricity could 
not be brought to farm homes which still 
lack it. As a still more serious consequence, 
existing cooperatives would be unable to meet 
the growing demands of their customers. 
Their service would be crippled and their 
solvency might easily be threatened. 

Furthermore, as Senator Morse, of Oregon, 
said: 

“The farm families of the United States 
are in trouble. Their costs of production 
and of living have increased, while their in- 
comes have decreased. The rural electrifi- 
cation program has been a factor in reduc- 
ing farm production costs. In this time of 
distress the REA program should be pursued 
agcreselvely.” 

Notwithstanding all this, REA and the 
President's Budget Bureau asked for only 
$55 million in loan funds. The friends of 
rural electrification, believing it politically 
impossible to get the full §249 million 
amount needed, settled on last year's sum, 
$135 million. The House ralsed the $55 mil- 
lion request to $100 and the Senate to $135 
million, 

If the REA loan fund were an expenditure, 
it would be understandable that an econamy- 
minded adminetration would want to reduce 
it. But the fund is not spent, it is invested, 
in sound loans which perform a public serv- 
ice and are then returned to the United 
States Treasury with interest. 
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Irreparable damage could be done to the 
cooperative either by cutting off their REA 
line of credit or by installing top REA of- 
ficlals with no zeal for the job. 

If no harm to REA Is intended, as admin- 
istration officials have so often asserted, the 
best way of showing it is to demand ade- 
quate funds and zealous administration. 


The Price of Eggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, July 19, 1954, there appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald an 
article by George Dixon. This article 
attracted my attention because the head- 
ing was Nothing Like a Good Breakfast, 
This article first mentions a reference 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, to Mr. Dixon as having eaten 
the equivalent of four gallons of corn- 
meal mush for breakfast. He declared 
that anybody who eats 2 eggs and 2 slices 
of bacon has downed the aforemen- 
tioned corn and mush equivalent. 

There was further reference to the 
price-support program which Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson advocates. Ref- 
erence was also made to the type of farm 
program which Representative CLIFFORD 
R. Hore, of Kansas, supports. The im- 
plication of this story was that high rigid 
supports were keeping corn or feed 
grains away from a livestock-poultry 
type of enterprise or operation. The 
contention of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is that his plan would put meat, 
milk, and eggs into the stomachs of peo- 
ple. I cannot help but ask the Secre- 
tary this question: How many more eggs 
does he want than are now being pro- 
duced? 

I have on my desk petitions signed by 
several hundred farmers from Minne- 
sota protesting the unreasonable low 
price of eggs. I have sent one such peti- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
grade A eggs are bringing between 27 
cents and 29 cents a dozen to the pro- 
ducer, depending on the area of Minne- 
sota, Ordinary “nest run” eggs are 
bringing around 22 cents a dozen in some 
midwestern towns. Do Senators want 
eggs in this day and age to be any cheap- 
er, when the operating expenses of the 
producer are still at the inflationary 
level which prevailed during the Korean 
war? This applies to prices of commer- 
cial feeds, machinery, and any other 
operator’s expense. 

I believe this entire question is be- 
coming so confused by erroneous state- 
ments that it will be a blessing when the 
farm bill is finally disposed of in this 
congressional session. It is a wonder to 
me that our agricultural economy has 
remained as stable as it has, considering 
the many attacks which have been made 
upon it by high officials, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, along with the newspaper 
article by George Dixon, & letter which 
I received from Mrs. Albin Anderson, 
route 2, box 29, Murdock, Minn. This 
letter shows that the price of eggs there 
is 23 cents a dozen. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Murpock, MINN. 
Hon. Evwarp THYE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you, to see if 
something can't be done about the egg and 
Poultry prices. In 1953, a year ago today, 
We were getting 45 cents a dozen and feed 
Costs were as high” Now we are getting 23 
Cents a dozen and feed prices still remain as 
1953 prices. We paid 35 cents apiece for our. 
day-old pullets, fed them a whole year, and 
now hens are only 11 cents. What did we 
Profit on this. We farmers can't pay for our 
Groceries this way. They don't put such 
down; same with the clothing. Please do 
something about it or we will all have to go 
back on relief like in the thirties. I wrote 
Senator HumPHREY too, so hope you do 
something about it. 

Thank you, 

Mrs. ALBIN ANDERSON. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 19, 1954] 


WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By George Dixon) 
NOTHING LIKE A GOOD BREAKFAST 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
made me feel kind of bloated this morning. 
He said I had eaten the equivalent of 7 
Pounds of corn, or 4 gallons of cornmeal 
mush, for breakfast. 

Well, I like to think of myself as a hearty 
enter. but I balked at the thought of gobbling 
4 gallons of cormmeal mush. I always say 
3 gallons is enough, provided I can have a 
Tew side dishes, such as a bale of hay and a 
trough full of tasty swill. 

But the Secretary of Agriculture was in- 
sistent, He declared that anybody who eats 
2 eggs and 2 slices of bacon has downed the 
aforementioned corn and mush equivalent. 

That would seem to mean that practically 
everybody in the country, including dieting 
midgets, eats more for breakfast than a pig. 
But closer querying revealed that the Mor- 
mon elder was indulging a hitherto unsus- 
Pected talent for gustatory imagery. Ez 
meant it would take that much corn and 
mush to produce 2 eggs and 2 slices of bacon 
from the original vendors. 

I do not claim to be on as intimate terms 
with barnyard cafe society as the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but he made it sound as if 
the hens and the hogs might be overdoing 
it with their calories. But he declared that 
the Benson plan for getting rid of our surplus 
grains by feeding them to meat animals was 
the only one that made sense, 

He said his plan would put meat, milk, 
eggs, and poultry into the stomachs of peo- 
ple, while a rival plan, advanced by Repre- 
sentative CLIFFORD R. Horx. of Kansas, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee, 
would put grain in storage bins. 

I consider old Ez a pretty sapient citizen, 
80 I am stringing with the Benson plan 
Against the Hope plan. But I wish we didn't 
have to have any of these price-support 
gimmicks, 

The Benson plan versus the Hope plan 
Teminds me of what the big boll weevil said 
to the little boll weevil: 


“You're the lesser of two weevils.” 
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In addition to spasms of allegory, Secre- 
tary Benson has been going melodramatic 
lately. In one speech he pretended he was 
casting a play. 

“There's the hero,” he said. 
price supports. Then there's the villain. 
He's surplus disposal. Then there's an- 
other obnoxious character, He's production 
control.” 

Ez could have presented a more lavish pro- 
duction if he’d fattened up the all-male cast 
by adding a female—the poor, innocent 
victim of both the hero's and the villain’s 
passion. 

She's the city housewife. 


„He's high 


Transfer of Brig. Gen. Daniel C. 
Doubleday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks Brig. Gen. Daniel C. Double- 
day was transferred as commanding of- 
ficer of the Rome Development Center, 
Rome, N. Y., to become commander of 
the Air and Airways Communication 
Service, Military Air Transport Com- 
mand, United States Air Force in Eu- 
rope. 

On his departure from his post in 
Rome, N. Y., the Rome Daily Sentinel 
carried an editorial on General Double- 
day’s service at the Rome Air Develop- 
ment Center, and the Rome Chamber of 
Commerce presented him with a scroll. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this editorial and the text of the scroll 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel of 
May 19, 1954] 

DovBLEDAYS REFLECT CREDIT ON Am Force 
A good neighbor is about to leave our town, 
Brig. Gen. Daniel C. Doubleday, command- 

ing officer, Rome Air Development Center, 
since August 1951, is going to Germany later 
this month. He will be in command of Air 
and Airways Communication Service, Mili- 
tary Alr Transport Command, United States 
Air Force in Europe and North Africa, with 
headquarters at Furstenfeldburch, Germany. 

Relations between the community and 
Griffiss AFB, site of Rome Air Development 
Center, have been continued at a high state 
of friendly and close cooperation during the 
administration of this fine officer. 

General Doubleday has carried on his 
assignment here in the finest traditions of 
the Air Force. He has won the respect and 
admiration of residents of this area and of 
the personnel, both military and civilian, at 
the base. 

As the wife of the commanding general 
with all the responsibilities of that position, 
Mrs. Doubleday has been a gracious first 
lady of the post. She, too, has proved to be 
an asset to the Air Force. 

Rome loses good citizens in the departure 
of General Doubleday and his family. They 
have made many friends in Rome who will 
follow his future career in the military serv- 
ice with great personal interest. 
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General Doubleday ls a man of good will, 
high character, and great credit to the Air 
Force—an officer one does not forget after 
the privilege of his friendship, 


Copy of scroll presented to Brig. Gen, 
Daniel C. Doubleday, USAF, by the directors 
of the Rome Chamber of Commerce, May 19, 
1954: 

In view of the approaching termination of 
your tour of duty as commanding officer of 
the Griffiss Alr Force Base, it is our wish to 
express by means of this scroll our regret at 
your departure from the city of Rome, N. Y. 

“By your understanding, your cooperation, 
your interest in the welfare of GriMas Air 
Force Base and the city of Rome, you have 
earned the high esteem, admiration, and 
friendship of all who have been privileged 
to work with you. Your personality, your 
devotion to duty, your exemplification of an 
officer and gentleman in the finest traditions 
of the Air Force have done much to bridge 
the gap that many times separates the civil- 
ian and the military. 

“You have carried on and strengthened the 
fine spirit of community relationship that 
has existed since the inception of Griffiss 
Alr Force Base. You have added new laurels 
to the splendid record of your predecessors 
and set a high mark for those who may 
succeed you. 

“We, who have had the privilege of your 
friendship, shall follow your career with great 
interest and it is our hope that some time 
in the future we may welcome you again as 
a citizen of Rome. 

“God be with you. 


“DIRECTORS, ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.” 


A Rollcall To Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “A Rolicall To Remember,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A ROLLCALL To REMEMBER 

The voters of the country are entitled to 
know just who among our 96 Senators voted 
to give President Eisenhower the 3-year ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and the authority to lower tariffs by as 
much as 15 percent below rates of last Jan- 
uary 1. This is what the President asked of 
Congress last March, and an effort was made, 
under the leadership of Senator Gonx, of 
Tennessee, to write his requests into law 
after even President Eisenhower had aban- 
doned them. The bill for a token l-year 
extension now awaits the President's sig- 
nature. 

Thirty-two Senators voted unsuccessfully 
to give the President what he asked for. 
Four other Senators were paired in favor of 
the White House's original position. They 
are as follows: 

ANDERSON, New Mexico; BURKE, Ohio; Brro, 
Virginia; CHavez, New Mexico; CLEMENTS, 
Kentucky; Danret, Texas; Dovatas, Illinois; 
EASTLAND, Mississippi; ELLENDER, Loulsiana; 
FPULBRIGHT, Arkansas; GILLETTE, Iowa; GORE, 
Tennessee; HAYDEN, Arizona; HENNINGS, Mis- 
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souri; Hrt, Alabama: Hortann, Florida; 
Humray, Minnesota; Jackson, Washing- 
ton; JOHNSON, Texas; JOHNSTON, South Caro- 
lina; Kerauver, Tennessee; KENNEDY, Massa- 
chusetts; LEHMAN, New York; Lennon, North 
Carolina; Lone, Louisiana; Macnuson, Wash- 

; MANSFIELD, Montana; MAYBANK, 
South Carolina; Mownronry, Oklahoma; 
Morsz, Oregon: Murray, Montana; ROBERT- 
80N, Virginia; SmaTHers, Florida; SPARKMAN, 
Alabama; SrenNis, Mississippi; SYMINGTON, 
Missouri. 

There is one exceedingly interesting thing 
about this list. That is the fact that there is 
not one single, solitary Republican Senator 
on it. 


Foreign Service Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my experience as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, I had the op- 
portunity to come in contact, on many 
occasions, with individual members of 
our Department of State. I saw them 
performing their duties in Washington, 
and in many places abroad. It became 
readily apparent that things were not 
well with our State Department's per- 
sonnel, particularly with the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 

In many instances, there was evidence 
of poor morale, of rigid and unimagina- 
tive personnel management, of the lack 
of capable and realistic men in impor- 
tant positions abroad. I became con- 
vinced that the interests of our Nation 
could best be served by the adoption of 
far-reaching changes in the Department 
of State. The Department’s personnel 
system needed a thorough overhauling. 
At the same time, it was my opinion that 
we needed a reservoir of able, specially 
trained, learned men and women who 
would give our Government the most 
capable and satisfactory representation 
abroad that we have ever had. 

The task of overhauling the personnel 
system of the Department of State re- 
quired careful and thorough study of 
men who were conversant with this sub- 
ject. It was a job for a commission 
composed of experienced and able men, 
who could devote their wholehearted ef- 
forts to this task. The Wriston com- 
mittee, which I shall mention later, was 
appointed to do this work. 

The second problem—that of provid- 
ing our Nation with a reservoir of able, 

trained men and women who 
could ably represent our Government in 
the foreign field—became my particular 
concern. 

Both in the 82d Congress and in the 
83d Congress, I introduced legislation 
providing for the establishment of a 
United States Academy of Foreign Serv- 
ice. My bills call for the creation of an 
academy which would offer a specialized 
4-year course to train promising young 
men and women for a career in the For- 
eign Service. The students would be se- 
lected on the basis of competitive exami- 
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nations, appointed on the basis of merit, 
and would receive the same pay and al- 
lowances as are received by cadets at 
West Point. 


The graduates of the academy would 
be available for assignment with the 
Foreign Service of the United States in 
the Department of State, with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in the Department of Commerce, with 
the office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture, 
with the Department of Treasury for 
service in connection with international 
finances and related activities, and with 
other Government agencies. 


The text of my bill, H. R. 1870, fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pro- 
mote peace, greater understanding, and good 
will throughout the world and to provide 
for a trained force for the Foreign Seryice of 
the United States, there is hereby established 
an academy to be known as the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service. 

Sec. 2. (a) The management of the Acad- 
emy of Poreign Service shall be vested in a 
Board of Trustees, who shall have general 
charge of said institution and who shall 
determine the location for sald Academy, 
which must be outside of the District of 
Columbia, but at a distance of not more 
than 100 miles therefrom. The Board of 
Trustees shall consist of the Secretary of 
State, 2 Members of the United States Sen- 
ate, appointed by the Vice President, and 2 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
appointed by the Speaker, who shall serve for 
2 years and shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. Not more than 1 of the trustees 
appointed from the Senate or more than 1 
of the trustees appointed from the House 
shall be of the same political party. 

Sec. 3. (a) The faculty of the United 
S Ates Academy of Foreign Service shall con- 
sist of the president of the Academy and 
such deans, professors, associate professors, 
Ubrarians, chaplains, and instructors as are 
necessary for the proper instruction of the 
students. 

(t) The terms of the contracts and the sal- 
aries to be paid to the members ot the facul- 
ty shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. The civil-service laws shall not 
apply to the president and the faculty. The 
salary of the president shall not exceed 
$20,000 per year. 

(c) The selection of the president and the 
faculty of the United States Academy of 
Foreign Service for the first 2 years of its 
operation shall be by a committee on faculty. 
The committee on faculty shall consist of 12 
educators to be selected by the Secretary of 
State from a list consisting of one educator 
from each State nominated by the governor 
thereof. Not more than one member of the 
committee on faculty shall be from any one 
Federal Reserve district. 

(d) The members of the Board of Trustees 
and the committee on faculty shall serve 
without pay, but they may receive their ex- 
penses, 

Sec. 4. (a) The course of study of the 
United States Academy of Foreign Service 
shall extend over a period of 4 years. 

(b) The course of study shall include, but 
shall not be limited to (Government of the 
United States, political and governmental 
theory, comparative religion, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, science, composition, math- 
ematics, economics, geography, foreign lan- 
guages, agriculture, finance, international 
law, business and trade practices, and mili- 
tary and naval observation. The Academy 
may arrange to temporarily assign students 
to the Military Academy and Naval Academy 
of the United States for instruction in mili- 
tary observation. 
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(c) The United States Academy of Foreign 
Service is authorized to confer appropriate 
degrees upon its graduates. 

Sec. 5. (a) The number of students in the 
United States Academy of Foreign Service 
shall be determined by the Board of Trustees, 
but shall not be less than one student for 
each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner, 
5 from the District of Columbia, and 15 from 
the United States atlarc>. Ifa greater num- 
ber of students are authorized than the 
minimum number carried in this section, the 
allocation of said number to the several 
States, districts, Territories, possessions, the 
District of Columbia, and the United States 
at large shall be upon the same ratio as set 
forth in this section. 

(b) The method of appointment of stu- 
dents to the United States Academy of For- 
eign Service shall be based on merit, and 
the appointments shall be made on the basis 
of a competitive examination. 

(c) The students of the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service shall receive the 
same pay and allowances as are received by 
cadets at West Point. 

(d) Admission to the Academy shall be 
limited to men and women who are native- 
born citizens of the United States, who have 
reached their 20th birthday and have not 
passed their 25th birthday at the time of 
their admission and who have had at least 2 
years’ college or university education or the 
e4uivalent thereof. In addition to these re- 
quirements, the Academy shall require an 
entrance examination of the applicant to 
ascertain his intellectual capacities and his 
aptitude for the Foreign Service. 

Sec. C. The Board of Trustees may require 
a student entering the United States Acad- 
emy of Foreign Service to submit a statement 
in writing to the president of the Academy 
stating that he will serve the Government of 
the United States where assigned for a defi- 
nite period. 

Sec. 7. The graduates of the United States 
Academy of Foreign Service shall be assigned 
by the Board of the Academy for 1 year of 
specialized study in the particular foreign 
country in which they may be later assigned 
for service, and, upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of the year, shall be appointed as For- 
eign Service officers without the examination 
provided for In the act of May 24, 1924, as 
amended,entitied “An act for the reorgani- 
zation and improvement of the Foreign Sery- 
ice of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses”, and said graduates shall have pref- 
erence over all other applicants. The said 
graduates shall be available for assignment 
for service as follows: 

First, to the State Department in said 
Department and in the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 

Second, to the Department of Commerce 
for service in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mes tie Commerce or other related duties. 

Third, to the Department of Agriculture In 
connection with the office of Foreign Agri- 
culture Relations or other service relating to 
the production, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural products, 

Fourth, to the Department of the Treasury 

for service in connection with international 
finances and currency, tariffs, debt adjust- 
ment, and related activities: 
Provided, That a graduate of the United 
States Academy of Foreign Service must be 
assigned to duties within the continental 
United States for a minimum of 1 year out 
of every 5 that sald person is employed in 
the Government services set forth in this 
section. This proviso may be walved when 
the United States is at war. 

Sec, 8. (a) The appropriation of such 
funds from. the Treasury of the United 
States as are necessary to carry out this act 
is hereby authorized, 

(b) The United States Academy of For- 
eign Service shall have power to acquire and 
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hold real and personal property and may re- 
Celve and accept gifts, donations, and trusts. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that to properly 
represent the United States, our dele- 
fates abroad should be fully conversant 
with the economic and political back- 
grounds both of our country and of a 
Particular foreign nation. In addition, 
they ought to be learned in history, 
Philosophy, language, and culture of the 
foreign country or countries to which 
they may be eventually assigned. 

While there are several universities 
and colleges in our country which have 
established limited chairs and depart- 
Ments for foreign service training, I do 
not believe that they adequately meet the 
urgent need in this field. 

The establishment of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy proposed in my bill would, 
in my estimation, eventually give our 
Nation better representation abroad on 
all levels, and foster better understand- 
ing, cooperation, and peace among 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, now I should like to re- 
turn to a subject which I mentioned 
earlier: the problem of overhauling the 
Personnel structure of our Department 
of State. 

As I indicated, a special eight-man 
committee was appointed to study this 
Problem, The committee was headed by 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University. The group called the 
Public Committee on Personnel, recently 
issued a 70-page report entitled “To- 
ward a Stronger Foreign Service.” 

The recommendations contained in the 
Wriston report should go a long way to- 
ward improving the conditions in the 
State Department, if they will be put into 
Practice without any crippling amend- 
ments or reservations. I believe, how- 
ever, that the committee has not gone far 
enough in proposing changes which 
Would give our Nation an adequate 
reservoir of specially trained, capable 
men and women to serve our Govern- 
ment in the field of foreign affairs. That 
was and is the object of my bill, and it 
will not be fulfilled by the Wriston re- 
Port recommendations. 

Nevertheless, as a step in the right 
direction, the suggestions of the Wriston 
committee deserve our careful considera- 
tion and support. Under leave: to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish at 
this point to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
Peared in the Milwaukee Journal of June 
27, 1954, entitled The Trouble at Foggy 
Bottom.” The editorial presents a few 
brief and interesting comments on the 
Wriston report. It is my intention to 
7 this document further on a later 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Trovs.e at Focoy Borrom 

It has been evident for a long time, to any- 
One interested, that things were not well 
inside the monumental State Department 
Building in Washington which is disrespect- 
Tully called “Foggy Bottom” (the nickname 
formerly used for the low, musty area where 
the building now stands). 

This unhappy situation has been detailed 
now by a distinguished eight-man commit- 
tee headed by Henry M. Wriston, president 
Of Brown University. Named by President 

ower at request of Secretary Dulles, 
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the group, called the public committee on 
personnel, has issued an able 70-page report 
entitled: “Toward a Stronger Foreign 
Service.” 

The Wriston committee verifies the oft 
heard charges that morale of State Depart- 
ment employees is low, that the Department 
is poorly organized and managed, that the 
best use is not made of personnel, that little 
is done to train personnel and that there 
is a tragic fallure to bring new and able men 
into the service. 

The gravity of this situation for the 
American people is pointed out in the fol- 
lowing first paragraph of the committee 
report: 

“Foreign policy will be dynamic or inert, 
steadfast or aimless, in proportion to the 
character and unity of those who serve it. 
United States foreign policy has entered upon 
a period of trial of unprecedented endurance 
and complexity. That policy will in large 
measure stand or fall according to whether 
the relative handful of men and women 
charged with its execution are able to work 
effectively and in concert toward the agreed 
end.“ 

Here are a few disturbing statements of 
this important document: 

“A high state of morale is essential to an 
effective Foreign Service. The morale of that 
service today stands in need of repair. 

“The Forelgn Service officer corps today 
numbers 1.285, the lowest strength in 5 
years. Only 355 officers have been 
appointed * since 1946 * * not a single 
junior appointment has been made 
since August 1952. 

“There exists within the diplomatic de- 
partment 2 separate bagic personnel systems, 
one of which has 3 subsystems. The differ- 
ences * * have given rise to a sense of 
separateness where there should be a pervad- 
ing sense of oneness. 

“The base broadening problem has haunt- 
ed the Foreign Services for well over 30 years. 
Even at the measured pace of diplomacy that 
seems a long time to Jeave so Important an 
issue unresolved. 

“A personnel system, in the contemporary 
meaning of the term, simply does not exist. 
Management of human resources has been 
irresolute and unimaginative. 

“The Foreign Service is, in effect, in a con- 
dition of exlle abroad. * * Ot 197 officers, 
with more than 20 yeare’ service, 45 have had 
not more than 2 years of their service in the 
United States on assignment. Men 
immersed continuously in other societies in- 


_ evitably tend to lose touch with the circum- 


stances and attitudes that shape national 
policy at home. 

“The Foreign Service Institute.“ 
an advanced training ground for officers des- 
tined for high command * * is dying of 
neglect. © * * An advisory committee has 
not met in session for 4 years.” 

The Wriston committee has made recom- 
mendations intended to deal with both the 
problems of administration and of morale. 
Secretary Dulles has already ordered some 
ot them put into effect. We shall discuss the 
recommendations and actions concerning 
administrative reform in future editorials. 


Foreign Service Academy—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, granted on June 28, I spoke about 
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the personnel problem in our State De- 
partment. 

At that time, I pointed out that the 
interests of our Nation could best be 
served by the adoption of sweeping 
changes in the Department. In the first 
place, steps ought to be taken to provide 
a reservoir of able, specially trained 
young men and women who would event- 
ually serve our Government in various 
positions abroad. Secondly, the person- 
nel structure within the Department of 
State should be overhauled, so as to do 
away with the causes of low morale and 
with poor utilization of human resources. 

I had already discussed my proposal 
for the establishment of a Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy of the United States, con- 
tained In my bill, H. R. 1870. This pro- 
posal, when adopted by Congress, should 
provide the State Department and other 
executive departments and agencies with 
adequate specialized personnel for over- 
sea work, 

Today, in commenting further on the 
Wriston report for the overhauling of 
the personnel structure of the State De- 
partment, I should like to call to the 
attention of the membership of this body 
two editorials from the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, both having a bearing on this sub- 
ject. 

The first editorial is entitled “Bad 
Morale in Courier Service“ and it ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal of June 
28, 1954. It demonstrates why State 
Department morale is as low as itis. It 
warrants our earnest consideration, be- 
cause we cannot expect our Foreign 
Service to be efficient and effective while 
we close our eyes to the Many causes 
which undermine its morale, 

The editorial follows: 

Bap MORALE IN COURIER SERVICE 

We had a letter the other day from a friend 
who is a diplomatic courier in the American 
Foreign Service. Because of what the State 
Department's economy drive is doing to him 
and to the courier service, he is an unhappy 
young man. 

Diplomatic couriers carry our country's 
vital documents between 110 United States 
diplomatic missions around the world. They 
cover four continents from regional offices at 
Paris, Cairo, Manila, and Panama. Today 
they travel almost exclusively by air. The 
courler travels far, sees strange places and 
has an occasional adventure. By and large, 
however, the Job is arduous, exacting, occa- 
sionally dangerous and often monotonous, 

When our friend joined the couriers in 
1952 there were 100 men in the service. 
Schedules generally called for trips of 2 or 3 
days, with the rest of the workweek in the 
regional office, Under such schedules, it was 
possible to make allowance for bad flying 
weather and airplane mechanical troubles. 
The couriers, many of whom are married, 
were reasonably assured of some time at 
home. 

Since the Eisenhower administration came 
in, the courler force has been cut from 100 
men to 66. On July 1 it will go down to 60. 
Inasmuch as the same number of missions 
must still be visited and the same number 
of miles flown, this means that 60 men must 
cover the routes and do the work that 100 
previously did. 

The letter from our courler friend explains 
what this means: 

“I'm abashed for not having written 
sooner. However, the reduction in force of 
couriers has weighed henvily on our office. 
I've had just about time to drop off my laun- 
dry and pick up some clean clothes between 
trips. I've almost forgotten what the apart- 
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ment looks like. Jane has a few thousand 
well-chosen and rehearsed words to say about 
the setup whenever we chance to meet. All 
we can do is hope that the pressure lets up 
soon. If not, most of us in this office are 
going to quit.” 

Courier morale is low for two other reasons. 
Most. couriers, young men just out of college, 
joined the Service with the expectation that 
they could, in reasonable time, move up into 
the regular Foreign Service. They have re- 
cently been given to understand that, in 
view of overall reduction in the foreign staff. 
there is little chance of such promotion for 
a long time. 

Couriers were also given to understand, 
when they joined the service, that they would 
get home leave after 2 years, Last winter 
they received notice that, for economy rea- 
sons, there would be no home leave until 
after 3 years of service. 

All in all, we can’t blame our friend for 
being unhappy. And it is easy to understand 
why morale in the courier service is bad. 
Maybe one of the congressional] committees 
concerned with such matters should check 
into what looks like another example of false 
economy. 


Mr. Speaker, the second editorial, 
taken from the Milwaukee Journal of 
June 29, 1954, lists the highlights of the 
Wriston report, stressing the fact that 
our Nation badly needs great improve- 
ments in the selection, recruitment, and 
assignment or utilization of the men and 
women who execute our foreign policy 
both at home and abroad. It is entitled 
“More and Better Men Are Needed for 
Foreign Service,” and I commend it 
highly to my colleagues’ attention: 

More AND BETTER Men Are NEEDED FOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


The United States badiy needs more and 
better men making its foreign policy at 
home and representing it in the 68 em- 
bassies, 9 legations, and 167 consulates 
abroad. And it needs to use these men to 
better advantage than it is using its present 
diplomats. 

This is about what the Wriston commit- 
tee’s recommendations to the State Depart- 
ment about administrative reform add 
up to. 

There is not much new about its recom- 
mendations. Similar ones were made after 
World War II by the late Secretary Stet- 
tinius and later by the first Hoover Com- 
mission. Little came from them. As one 
commentator has said of the Stettinius re- 
form: “The principal feature was the trans- 
fer of attendants from the corridors to the 
washrooms.” 

This time, however, there seems some 
reason to hope something will happen. 
Secretary Dulles has approved many of the 
committee recommendations and ordered 
them into effect. 

Here are highlights of the Wriston com- 
mittee's administrative reform program: 

Personnel in the Foreign Service should 
be increased from 1,285 to 3,900. This 
should be done primarily k. -integrating into 
the Foreign Service the top personnel of the 
State Department's civil-service organiza- 
tion in Washington. 

The Foreign Service must open its ranks 
to a large number of people with a high 
degree of specialization in other than the 
general practice of diplomacy. 

The situation under which the Foreign 
Service is in effect a condition of exile abroad 
must be ended. Officers must be brought 
home for duty regularly to keep their knowl- 
edge of American life steadily refreshed. 

A modern personnel system must be es- 
tablished under a Deputy Under Secretary of 
State who will enter the job prepared to stay. 
A promotion system should be set up. 
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The Foreign Service Institute should be 
revitalized to carry out its purpose to train 
diplomatic officers as the War Colleges train 
military officers. 

Foreign Service recruitment of young men 
must be stepped up through cooperation 
with colleges and universities and by ac- 
celerating present examination processes and 
security procedures. For the long range, a 
nationwide scholarship training program, 
patterned after the Navy's contract system 
for its Reserve Officer Training Corps, is 
urged, 

All of these recommendations are worthy. 
We surmise, however, that it is going to 
take more than worthiness, and even Secre- 
tary Dulles’ approval, to bring them to reali- 
gation. In view of what has happened to 
equally good recommendations in the past, 
we think there must be continuing pressure 
by Mr. Dulles, vigorous administrative ac- 
tion, plus some outside prodding by the Wris- 
ton Commission and interested Members of 
the Congress and the public. 

And most important of all, perhaps, there 
must be improvement of morale inside the 
Foreign Service and the State Department. 
The Wriston committee has recognized that 
this is very low and has ruggested how to 
improve it. -Discussion of the morale situa- 
tion will follow in another editorial. 


Foreign Service Academy—Part III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago, in presenting its recommenda- 
tions on the subject of reforming the 
personnel structure of the State Depart- 
ment, the Wriston Public Committee on 
Personnel made this statement: 


Diplomacy has become serious, urgent, and 
arduous business. Precisely because diplom- 


_acy is so serious, urgent, and arduous, a high 


state of morale is essential to an effective 
Foreign Service, The morale of that Service 
today stands in need of repair. 

Similar observations were made in the 
past, and suggestions were advanced 
with view toward remedying the situa- 
tion. For that reason, some short- 
sighted persons may take the Wriston 
Report very lightly. But the fact re- 
mains that—if we are truly interested in 
having an effective foreign policy—we 
cannot afford to adopt such a narrow- 
minded and unrealistic view. The ef- 
fectiveness of our foreign policy depends 
largely on the capabilities and the 
morale of the men who are entrusted 
with the job of executing it. For that 
reason, these matters ought to be of 
deep concern to each and every one of 
us. 
Under permissions granted on June 23 
and July 8, I discussed certain aspects of 
the personnel problem in our Depart- 
ment of State. I reviewed my proposal 
for the establishment of a Foreign Serv- 
ice Academy of the United States, and 
commented on the Wriston Report. 

In further reference to those remarks, 
I wish to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
July 6, 1954, entitled “State Depart- 
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ment Morale Is Low, Must Be Restored.” 

It is my hope that this outspoken and 

informative editorial will receive care- 

ful consideration of my colleagues: 

STATE DEPARTMENT MORALE Is Low, Must BE 
RESTORED 

Administrative reform within the State 
Department, as recommended by the Wris- 
ton committee and ordered by Secretary 
Dulles, will no doubt improve efficiency and 
effectiveness. It will not, however, remedy 
the major malady in the Department- low 
morale. 

The situation is well expressed in these 
words of the Wriston report: 

“Diplomacy has become serious, urgent, 
and arduous business. Precisely because 
diplomacy is so serious, urgent, and arduous, 
a high state of morale is essential to an 
effective Foreign Service. The morale of 
that Service today stands in need of repair.” 

Why is morale so low? There are many 
reasons, 

One is the reduction in force of more than 
22 percent under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Another is appropriation cuts 
which, along with the reduction in force, 
have resulted in 80 percent of the personnel 
shifting jobs. Another is poor administra- 
tion over a long period of time, with no con- 
sistent program of promotions or pay raises. 

Two more reasons—major ones—remain. 

One is the incessant political attacks upon 
the integrity and morality of State Depart- 
ment personnel, largely from congressional 
sources. This has driven many good men 
out of the Service in disgust, It has kept 
Many good young men from entering the 
Service. It has frightened many men still in 
Service into becoming little more than re- 
porters of events. They fear that to analyze 
conditions or express opinions or suggest 
policies will bring attacks on them, now or in 
the future, from partisans in Washington. 

The other major reason is the administra- 

tion of the security program within the De- 
partment. Here is what the Wriston report 
says of this: 
, “The program has been drastic and thor- 
ough * * * the task has inevitably occa- 
sioned uncertainties, doubts, and fears * * + 
investigations of such sensitive character 
should be conducted with the professional 
impartiality associated in the public mind 
with the FBI. 

“Only as these investigations are carried 
out with the most scrupulous objectivity 
will the apprehensions of government ser- 
vants be abated * * œ if the security pro- 
gram is to achieve its true purpose of pro- 
tecting the Government and the American 
way of life, it must be so administered that 
it does not impair the things it is designed 
to preserve.” 

Other critics have not been so unspecific, 
and so kindly, toward the security pro- 
gram administration and its chief, R. W. 
Scott McLeod, 

Charges have been made that McLeod 
conceives it his responsibility to clear all 
Democrats and all liberal Republicans out 


-of the State Department, that he has estab- 


lished a private spy system inside the organ- 
ization, that people are forced to resign 
without hearing or trial, or, in some cases, 
without knowing the charges against them. 
It is claimed people are plagued into retire- 
ment by threats or by repeated investiga- 
tions. A Washington correspondent recently 
related that stenographers in the planning 
division had been directed to make weekly 
reports of the reading matter of their bosses. 

The Wriston committee expressed hope 
that with the reduction in force about com- 
pleted and the security review scheduled to 
end this summer, there would be a quick 
recovery of morale. 

For its part, it reports, it has been im- 
pressed by the “high standards of devotion 
and loyalty” animating our State Depart- 
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ment people and “does not hesitate to urge 
the American people to reinvest their con- 
fidence, without reservaton, in the character 
and steadfastness of both the Department 
and its diplomatic arm.” 

We wish we could be as optimistic as the 
Members of the committee. We cannot, 
however, see how there can be a revival of 
Morale until the inquisitors and informers 
are gone, until demagogs stop using the 
Department as a punching bag, until an 
individual knows that his job is to report 
facts as he sees them, and until the Secre- 
tary of the State stands up and fights for 
his employees. 


Rhee To Be Hailed by City Which Once 
Scorned Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest patriots of 
Modern times is to address this Congress 
On the 28th of July. Syngman Rhee 
has foresight. He predicted Communist 
Aggression in the Far East. He has the 
Tare ability among modern day states- 
Men to look ahead and plan accordingly, 
Dr. Rhee is aware of the fallacy of inde- 
Cision and appeasement. He has pred- 
leated South Korean foreign policy on 
Principle rather than political expedi- 
eney. Even the Communist world re- 
Spects men who have convictions and 
Principle and who will without vacilla- 
tion stand by decency and honor. 

Syngman Rhee will go down in his- 
tory alongside of Douglas MacArthur 
and Chiang Kai-shek as the most far- 
Sighted and able statesmen to be afili- 
ated with the Far Eastern situation in 
the 20th century. Yet it passes strange 
that these men have been smeared and 
abused by much of the free world more 

any other contemporary leaders. 

It is a known fact that the Communists 

Placed them among their top 5 or 6 men 

that must be destroyed before com- 

Munism can advance according to plan. 
While Dr. Rhee was predicting with 

accuracy practically every move of the 

Communists many leaders elsewhere, 

including our own, had only hindsight 

and were futilly attempting to cover up 
their own blunders by saying that every- 

One makes mistakes. Dr. Rhee ls a bul- 

Wark of freedom in this troubled world. 

It will be refreshing for this Congress to 

hear a man who has fought valiantly for 

freedom as George Washington fought 
in the early history of our country 

Against overwhelming odds. 

The following article by Charles B. 
Seib in the Washington Star is excellent 
and timely: 

Rure To Be Hanro sy Crry WHICH Once 
SCORNED Him—Korean Presipent DUE HEIE 
JULY 26—To ADDRESS CONGRESS 

(By Charles B. Seib) 

When Korean President Syngman Rhee 
Motors from the airport on July 26 to a 
White House welcome by President Eisen- 
hower, he can reffect on an earlier day when 
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Washington was a town of closed doors, 
turned backs and deaf ears. 

The 79-year-old Dr. Rhee will be greeted 
next week with the keys to the city, flags, 
cordons of soldiers and military bands. He 
will spend a night at the White House and 
address Congress. He will be hailed as the 
symbol of South Korea's resistance to com- 
munism. 

It was just a decade ago, however, that 
Dr. Rhee's pleas for recognition of his Ko- 
rean government-in-exile, his proposals for 
a fifth column against Japanese occupation 
forces in Korea and his warnings that a 
partitioning of his country would bring a 
Communist onslaught were being spurned 
by the officials of the Government now wel- 
coming him, 

THIRTY-THREE YEARS IN EXILE 


From long before World War IT until 1945, 
when he made a triumphant return to Korea 
after 33 years in exile, Dr. Rhee was a famil- 
iar figure-at the State Department, at the 
Capitol and at the White House. 

Whereever he went, he begged American 
help in freeing his people from the Japanese 
yoke. His outspoken warnings proved ac- 
curate with uncomfortable frequency. He 
warned, for example, that the Japanese were 
not to be trusted—a warning that was soon 
Justified by Pearl Harbor. At the 1945 
United Nations meeting in San Francisco, he 
created a furore by declaring that the Yalta 
agreements included the splitting of his 
country. This was denied, but the parti- 
tloning soon became a fact. 

Everywhere, according to an associate of 
those days, Dr. Rhee was avoided, ignored 
or put off with vague promises. When he 
mailed his credentials to the State Depart- 
ment shortly after Pearl Harbor, for example, 
he was asked to come and take them away 
again, 

Was REGARDED AS A PEST 

Such treatment did not deter the per- 
sistent little Korean, nor did he mind being 
called a pest. He had been a pest to various 
people since 1897 when he led a demonstra- 
tion which won him a life sentence and 6 
months of torture. Freed by an amnesty in 
1904, he came to the United States and 
earned degrees at George Washington Uni- 
versity, Harvard, and Princeton. 

Dr. Rhee returned in 1910 to his homeland, 
then occupied by Japan, but his stay there 
was short. His anti-Japanese activities 
forced him to flee in 1912. 

In 1919; Dr. Rhee was elected president of 
a Korean Provisional Government, which he 
directed from Shanghal. From then on, he 
spent much of his time seeking United States 
recognition for that government, declaring 
that “America is the hope of Korea.” But 
recognition never came for the provisional 
government. 

When Dr. Rhee returned to Korea in 1945, 
he went with Army approval as a private 
citizen who could help unravel the political 
tangle there. And when the Republic of 
Korea was finally established in 1948, he be- 
came its first president. 


PREDICTED COMMUNIST INVASION 


Dr, Rhee's plans for Korea were interrupted 
abruptly in June 1950, when the Communists 
began to move south across the line of parti- 
tion as he predicted they would. Ha re- 
sumed his role as a thorn in the side of 
United States officials with a vengeance when 
the shooting stopped, denouncing the arm- 
istice agreement, threatening repeatedly to 
renew the war and freeing 27,000 anti-Com- 
munist North Korean prisoners of war. 

Probably Dr. Rhee's closest personal friend 
in Washington was the Reverend Frederick 
Brown Harris, pastor of Foundry Methodist 
Church. Dr. Harris recalls that he and Mrs. 
Harris were Dr. Rhee’s only companions at a 
70th birthday dinner in 1945 and that my 
study was the last place to which he came in 
1945 before he left for Korea“ under tho 
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sponsorship of the United States Army. Dr. 
Rhee said, Dr. Harris explains, “that the 
study meant so much to him he wanted it to 
be the place from which he left to return 
home.” 

Dr. Harris said that some of Dr. Rhee’s 
friends became discouraged at times over 
his fallure to get the attention of the State 
Department and the White House, but the 
silver-haired little Korean never lost faith; 
he belleved in his cause with a flaming de- 
votion.” 

SLANDERED AND SMEARED 

Dr. Harris considers Dr. Rbee “one of the 
great men of our generation.” He says: 

"Syngman Rhee has been slandered and 
smeared, but there is not a drop of dicta- 
torial blood in his veins. People don't real- 
ize what conditions were like in his country 
or that democracy couldn't be introduced 
there according to the American pattern, 
Dr. Rhee is a true believer in democracy.” 

Dr. Rhee’s spirit and love of direct action 
are revealed by the recollections of Col. M. 
Preston Goodfellow, publisher and wartime 
assistant to Gen. William Donovan when he 
was head of the Office of Strategic Services. 

Colonel Goodfellow relates that Dr. Rhee 
came to him in 1942 and demanded that he 
be trained as @ parachutist and be dropped 
into Korea to organize anti-Japanese forces, 
The colonel recalls: 

“I asked him how old he was and he said 
he was 66. I sald we didn’t have a class for 
66-year-old parachutists, but that I could 
use his help in rounding up some younger 
men. Dr. Rhee did give us considerable help 
in recruiting young Koreans who were 
dropped into China and who were again of 
assistance during the Korean fighting.” 

PATIENT FOR 40 YEARS 


Dr. Rhee's impatience with delay so far as 
Korea's independence was concerned often 
was evidenced when he did get audiences 
with American officials. Colonel Goodfellow 
recalls that at one such conference a young 
officer told Dr. Rhee that he must be patient. 
“Be patient,” exploded Dr. Rhee, “I've been 
patient for 40 years.” 

Dr. Harris, Colonel Goodfellow, and other 
old friends of Dr. Rhee look upon his sched- 
uled cordial reception here as an honor long 
deferred. 

As always in matters concerning Dr. Rhee, 
however, there are discordant notes. One 
came from Yongjeung Kim, president of 
the Korean Affairs Institute, who knew Dr, 
Rhee during his years here. Mr. Kim com- 
mented causticaly that it would be greatly 
to the Interest of the United States on this 
occasion to make him (Dr. Rhee) under- 
stand he should practice some measure of 
democracy in South Korea.” 

Diverse opinions of Dr. Rhee undoubtedly 
will continue as long as he is a public figure, 
But he has one characteristic that even his 
critics must admit—a stanch anticommu- 
nism of long standing. 

During a conference with a high United 
States official in Korea in 1946 when the offi- 
cial told Dr. Rhee that he must compromise 
with the Communists and form a coalition 
government, the angry Korean broke up the 
meeting with the angry retort: 

“ You can't compromise with smallpox.” 


More Power for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


.OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised to learn that there is available 
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to each person in Asia an average of less 
than 1 horsepower, while in the United 
States the average is around 30 horse- 
power. 

I am caused to wonder if this ratio of 
horsepower might not well be related to 
the difference in standards of living. I 
also wonder if these great variations in 
power and living standards might, in a 
large degree, account for the difficulty in 
harmony and understanding between 
these great areas of the earth. 


Change in 160-Acre Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I introduced a bill, H. R. 9862, which 
I hope will be the basis for settling the 
long-standing controversy over the 160- 
acre limitation law. This bill does not 
disturb the 160-acre limitation, but pro- 
vides for an alternative method of deal- 
ing with the so-called excess lands—the 
lands in one ownership in excess of 
the 160-acre limitation. Mr. Edward H. 
Dickson, Washington correspondent for 
the McClatchy newspapers of California, 
in an article appearing in the Sacra- 
mento Bee under date of July 12, 1954, 
deals with this legislation in such detail 
and clarity that I believe his article will 
be informative to the Members on this 
subject, and, therefore, I include it at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Enci Urces 2 Water Prices IN 160 Acre 
DISPUTE 


(By Edward H. Dickson) 


Wasntncron.—Congressman CLAME ENGLE 
today proposed a 2-price system on irrigation 
water delivered to farmers from Federal rec- 
lamatlon project in a move to try and settle 
the long standing controversy over the ap- 
plication of the 160-acre law to California’s 
Central Valleys project. 

The Californian, who ts the senior Demo- 
cratic minority member of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee which handles 
Federal water and power legisiat...i, pro- 
posed that while all lands would be eligible 
to receive water, only those within the 160- 
acre limit would be eligible for the benefits 
of interest-free Federal money. 

The practical effect of this he said, would 
be that the 160-acre lrriga tors served by the 
CVP would pay the existing rate of $3.50 
per acre-foot, The larger operators would 
pay ¢3.50 on their first 160 acres and approxi- 
mately $5.50 on acreage in excess of that 
umount. 


STATE CENTER OF DISPUTE 


The Engle measure would be applicable to 
al] projects throughout the Nation but it 
has been in California where the contro- 
versy bas been the hottest over à long period 
of years. 

The smaller operators also would be 
favored further under the Engle proposal in 
that they would have the first right to water. 
After they were supplied deliveries could be 
made to the excess lands. 

EncLE frankly conceded he does not believe 
his program would satisfy what he termed 
“the extremists on either side of the 160-acre 
limitation argument” but argued that it ap- 
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peared to him to be “a good workable solu- 
tion of this long-standing controversy.” 


COMMONSENSE APPROACH 


The Congressman said he has “felt for a 
long time there should be some common- 
gense approach to the settlement of this 
problem which would answer basic objec- 
tions to serving unlimited ownerships with 
federally subsidized water and at the same 
times avoid all the Government redtape and 
legal difficulties involved in applying the 
limitation to an established agricultural area 
where the water supplied is supplemental 
to existing but insufficient supplies.” 

HOW IT WOULD WORK 

Here Is the way the Engle plan would apply 
on Federal project X where the costs allo- 
cated to irrigation development amount to 
$3 million with 10,000 acres to be served. Of 
the 10,000 acres, 8,000 are in tracts of 160 
acres or less with 2,000 excess acres. 

The cost of development would be figured 
at $300 per acre, $3 million divided by 10,000. 
The owners of the small tracts would pay 
back that exactly in water charges over a 
40-year period. There would be no interest 
charge. The owners of the 2,000 excess acres 
would pay back through water charges the 
$300 per acre capital investment plus interest 
which the Government bas to pay on its 
bonds. Currently, interest is running at ap- 
proximately 2.6 percent. 

The excess landowner thus would pay 
back roughly double the amount assessed 
against the smaller operator. But he would 
get water for his land which is denied him 
now under strict interpretation of the law 
unless he agrees to sell his excess holdings 
within 10 years. 

* * * . . 

The Congressman, who will be chairman 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
in the next Congress if the Democrats win 
control of the House, believes his proposal 
would take a lot of sting out of eastern op- 
position to western reclamation. 

He points out a favorite opposition argu- 
ment is that the East is paying interest on 
the Government's money invested in recia- 
mation projects and that the benefits some- 
times go to wealthy operators, 

BEING REALISTIC 


In being skeptical about what he terms 
“extremists on either side,” ENGLE is being 
realistic about the attitude of those who see 
the 160-acre limitation as a vehicle to revamp 
the California agricultural economy and 
those determined to maintain the status 
quo. 

It has been a controversy regarded as out- 
standing in emotional appeal but with par- 
tisans on both sides at times extremely care- 
less in presenting facts. 

The 160-acre partisans have assailed what 
they term “corporate farms,” the Montgom- 
ery Street farmers” of San Francisco, the 
“land barons,” and “land speculators.” 

The opponents of the limitation have 
countered that the purpose of the 160-acre 
enthusiasts is to remake the State's social 
order and claim it never should have been 
applied to an established agricultural 
economy. 


Life Is an Echo—Slip It to Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 ' 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
Pears that since the days of Walt Whit- 
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man, Edgar Guest, and Irvin S. Cobb 
few bards have caught anyone's atten- 
tion. 

A while ago, on Route 2, in Petroleum, 
W. Va., a very cheerful gas-station oper- 
ator and attendant, one Billy Knowles, 
had the following to say on the bestowal 
of praise and the echo of life which in- 
terested me, and which, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert at this point, 
trusting they will be of interest to others 
as well: 

Sur Ir ro HM 

If with pleasure 

You are viewing 

Any work a man is doing 

If you like him, 

If you love him, 

Don't withhold your approbation 

Till the parson makes oration 

And he lives with snowy lilies over his 
brow, 

For, no matter how you shout it, 

He won't really care about it; 

He won't know how many teardrops you have 
shed. 

If you think some praise is due him 

Now's the time to slip it to him, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he's 
dead. 

More than fame 

And more than money 

Is the comment 

Kind and sunny and 

The hearty approval of a friend. 


For it gives to life a saver 

Makes you stronger, braver 

Gives you strength and courage to the end. 
If he earns your praise, bestow it 

If you like him, let him know it, 


Born in Scotland, Mr. Knowles, a 
United States Army veteran of World 
War I, proud father of a Navy veteran 
and a nurse who served Uncle Sam in 
World War II, had this to say on life: 

Lire Is an Ecuo 
Life is an echo; 
It all comes back 
The good, the false, the true; 
So give to the world 
The best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


State of Illinois Favors $22 Million Budget 
as Minimum for Airport Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I herewith include a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Joseph K. McLaughlin, 
director of the Illinois Department of 
Aeronautics, calling upon Congress to 
appropriate at least $22 million for im- 
plementation of the airports program 
for fiscal year 1955: 

STATE or ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Springfield, Ill., July 13, 1954. 
Hon. Metvin Price, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Price: I have by let- 

ter, and Governor Stratton has by telegram, 
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Previously expressed the concern and interest 
ot the State of Hlinols and its municipalities 
in the current and continuing appropria- 
tions implementation by the Congress of the 
development of an adequate, balanced 
Rational system of airports under the pro- 
Sram contemplated and authorized by the 
Federal airport Act. 

The administrative freeze as of February 
15, 1953, of all unencumbered FAPA ap- 
Propriations for fiscal 1953 and the lack of 
any appropriations implementation at all for 

1954 has very seriously impaired the 
Ltying through of what at the State and 
Ocal level has heretofore been considered 

be a full partnership undertaking. Par- 
ly, where there have been substantial 
changes of position, by way of land- 
acquisition costs, engineering costs, and gen- 
*ral-obligation bond issues upon good-faith 
Teliance upon the letter and spirit of the 
act and Federal programs and design require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, there is a very distinct feeling that 
Under any concept of good faith and credit 
and intergovernmental concomity, independ- 
ent of what may be the administration policy 
as to completely new airport projects pro- 
in the future, there should as an irre- 
ducible minimum be a carry-through by the 
eral Government on projects where there 
aa been such reliance and change of posi- 

n, 

t Further, due to congressional appropria- 
ions in any given year falling far short of 
schedule contemplated in the act, local 
SPOnsors have, in order to get a usable and 
Useful facility Into being, deferred Federal 
financial participating reimbursement on 
land-acquisition costs in order to apply such 
limited Federal funds wholly upon con- 
Leuetion. Accordingly, CAA Administrator 
8 recent statement before the House Ap- 
Propriations Committee that not more than 
t million could be definitely nailed down 
Or expenditure in fiscal-1955 is totally in- 
Comprehensible; these deferred costs alone, 
tive of new construction, would ab- 

that much. Analysis submitted by the 

can Municipal Association, the Ameri- 
Association of Airport Executives, the 
Conference of Mayors, and the National As- 
S0clation of State Aviation Officials of needed 
New construction for which there is available 


State and local matching funds, points to 


the requirement of a congressional FAAP 
appropriation for fiscal 1955 of between fifty 
and sixty million dollars. The $22 million 
budgetary request approved by the 
ureau of the Budget can therefore not be 
Considered as anything more than minimal. 
Considering the very nature of the air- 
Craft vehicle, the economics and utilitarian 
potential of the airplane by hardheaded 
USiness concerns, the already substantial 
and ever-increasing use in interstate travel 
rs! business organizations of national sig- 
‘fcance of each of our airports—even the 
er ones—as have been improved to a 
Teasonable degree of year-round utility, all 
to make it very difficult qualitatively to 
mble between the action by the De- 
Partment of Commerce in allocating, under 
PRA program, funds to each State, not 
Onty for primary interstate highways, but 
el Specifically for secondary and even intra- 
t ty highways, and on the other hand, under 
airports program, the attempt by Com- 
Tce to delimit national interest to only 
Ose airports impressed primarily with a 
‘cheduled interstate air-carrier character. 
lat Appears that even the minimal $22 mil- 
N request, House Document No. 428, ts for 
asons unknown, getting very rough treat- 
Des in the Appropriations Committees of 
ti House and Senate—while in the respec- 
ve Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
„ legislative proposals by Com- 
terce to give Commerce unlimited discre- 
de administrative power to delimit and 
termine national interest has, in the re- 
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verse direction, been getting rough treat- 
ment. 

I would respectfully and urgently request 
that the representatives in Congress from 
Illinois prepare en bloc, and with as much 
other support as possible, to introduce and 
vigorously back an amendment as will pro- 
vide at least the $22 million, in the event 
that elther Appropriations Committee re- 
port it out with a lesser or no amount for 
implementation of the airport program for 
fiscal 1955. 

Yours very respectfully, 
, JOSEPH K. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Director. 


Geneva and the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald of today reveals some 
thoughts regarding our international 
problems which could be valuable to our 
State Department in future negotiations 
with the Kremlin and Communist China: 

RUNES AND REALITIES 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

While the world waits for the outcome at 
Geneva, it is already time to face the central 
fact in the American situation. Whatever 
happens to Indochina, the foreign and de- 
fense policies of the last 18 months just have 
not worked. 

“Liberation,” “recaptured Initiative,” “the 
New Look,” “massive retaliation.” It is 
downright unkind, nowadays, to recall these 
optimistic catchwords, which have turned 
out to have no more practical value than an 
old countrywoman’s runes to cure warts. 

No one has been liberated. There is hard- 
ly a region in the world where the Kremlin 
does not have the initiative. The New Look 
has turned out to be the new weakness. And 
after all the talk of massive retaliation, no 
serious and decisive effort has been made to 
prevent an Asian Munich. 

There are & few hopeful patches, to be 
sure, here and there in the picture. Guate- 
mala is a gain. Things are better in Iran. 
Maybe there will be settlements soon be- 
tween the Italians and Yugoslavs at Trieste, 
and between the British and Egyptians at 
Suez. These situations, that were acutely 
dangerous, are not so dangerous any longer, 
and in all these cases American diplomacy 
has helped to make the danger less. 

But these local gains have not in any way 
counteracted the fundamental and all-im- 
portant tendency, of which the anxious con- 
ference at Geneva is only a symbol. With 
increasing speed, with gathering momentum, 
the world balance of power Is tilting in favor 
of the Kremlin and against the West. This 
immense process, which is nowhere being 
effectively checked, has taken three different 
forms to date. 

First, there are the developments in Indo- 
china, which only Sir Winston Churchill has 
had the honesty to describe as a smashing 
victory for the Kremlin. Maybe, at Geneva, 
the Communist negotiators will carry their 
arrogance too far. Maybe the Western Allies 
will nerve themselves to fight at last because 
they have been denied even the minimum of 
face saving that is regarded as indispensable. 
As these words are written, no one can tell. 

Yet the outlook, certainly, is for an Asian 
Munich, followed by an Asian guaranteed 
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Poland in the form of the projected South 
Asia Defense Community. The so-called 
containment policy may have been static, 
undynamic, and all the other bad things 
people said about it. Yet even static con- 
tainment would be better than the passive 
sacrifice of strategically vital Indochina with 
all its inevitable repercussions in the rest 
of Asia. 

Second, there is the rapid growth of the 
air-atomic power of the Soviet Union, sọ 
symbolized by the Soviet A- and H-bombs, 
and the new Soviet long-range bombers, the 
TU-37 and TU-39. Since the war, our only 
major military effort has been and still 18. 
the decisive American air-atomic superiority. 
But that asset is being rapidly neutralized, 
and no replacement is in sight. 

Third, there is the powerful disintegrating 
influence of this growth of Soviet alr-atomic 
power. For example, the British have done 
everything they could to encourage Munich- 
like settlement in Asia, simply because they 
fear an Asian war may turn into a world 
war, and because they know that the British 
Isles already are exposed to total destruction. 
In short, the extreme peril of our allles fé 
already beginning to cripple and perhaps to 
break up the Western alliance. 

It is on the cards, furthermore, that the 
unfavorable shift of the world power bal- 
ance will produce other, intensely unpleas- 
ant results in the fairly near future. A Com- 
munist triumph in Indochina will prepare 
the way for other Communist triumphs else- 
where in Asia. And in 2 or 3 years, when 
this country is exposed to total destruction 
in the way that Britain is exposed already, 
American policy also will begin to be en- 
feebled by the consciousness of peril. 

These are the hard, basic realities of the 
present world situation. For insisting on 
these realities, these reporters have some- 
times been called excessively gloomy. But 
today, there is no competent policymaker 
in the Eisenhower administration who both- 
ers to deny that these are the realities, at 
any rate when speaking with the frank- 
ness that privacy permits. The shift of the 
world power balance in the Kremlin’s favor 
now is freely acknowledged, among those few 
who know the facts. 

Their knowledge of that shift, and their 
fears of its consequences, drove Admiral 
Radford, Secretary Dulles, and Vice President 
Nixon to argue hard but unsuccessfully for 
a bolder American policy in Indochina. The 
fact of the shift was admitted by implica- 
tion in the remarkable speech by Admiral 
Carney, in which he pointed to the two 
roads ahead for America, and warned that 
the easy road would lead to utter ruin, 

But with the sole exception of Admiral 
Carney, no leader of the administration has 
as yet ventured to speak very much of the 
truth in public. We are reaching the posi- 
tion of the British in the last years of Neville 
Chamberlain, but we do not even know about 
it—which makes It all the worse, 


The “Mess” in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or New YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, too few 
of us pay any attention to what the 
young men of our country are thinking, 
A good insight into that important seg- 
ment of the American scene is furnished 
by the following address by Irwin F. 
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Deutsch, delivered by him on June 11. 
1954, at Amhert College, coincident with 
graduation therefrom: 

THe “Mess” In WASHINGTON 

It is said that the cherry blossoms in 
Washington are quite beautiful this year, 
but the denizens of the Nation's Capital have 
lately been spending an unusual amount of 
time indoors; the reason, of course, is the 
modern passion play curently occupying tele- 
vision screens. Two years ago a newspaper 
editor asked Adlai Stevenson what he 
thought of the mess“ in Washington, 
Surely few of us would deny the suitability 
of the word to today’s political scene. 

There are probably few colleges where Sen- 
ator McCarTsy’s name does not figure in 
commencement addresses this month, and I 
note that Johnson Chapel tonight is not one 
of the exceptions. But I submit that the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin is not wholly 
responsible for all the mess“ in Washington 
today. With your kind indulgence, I should 
like to dwell for a few minutes upon certain 
aspects of the Washington scene exclusive of 
Senator McCartuy’s antics. 

For the past 17 months the executive 
branch of the Federal Government has been 
the Eisenhower administration. Great 
changes were predicted and promised in 1952. 
Let us see what sort of changes have taken 
place. Walter Lippmann traveled extensively 
in Europe last year; upon his return he wrote 
that American influence abroad was declin- 
ing precipitously as the Eisenhower admin- 
istration displays its weakness and indeci- 
sion.” According to Lippmann, Europeans 
“feel that President Eisenhower has falied 
to assert his legitimate authority.” A simi- 
Jar, though gentler estimate was voiced by 
another world traveler, Adlai Stevenson. 

Despite Defense Secretary Wilson's ex- 
hortations against atom-bomb rattling, 
Secretary of State Dulles appears to have 
succeeded in scaring our allies, if not our 
enemies, by his threats of massive retalia- 
tion. His failure to consult with our allles 
before policy statements has not endeared 
this country abroad. High-pressure tactics 
at Caracas a few months ago won us few 
friends below the Rio Grande, and Mr. Dulles’ 
tactful consideration in allowing Western 
Europe 75 days in which to unify their 
armies after centuries of history was regret- 
tably misunderstood as peremptory. Need- 
less to say, the 75 days have long since come 
and gone. Chester Bowles was reca' ed from 
India, where he had won many friends for 
America; Mrs, Clare Booth Luce became our 
Ambassadress to Italy, where a somewhat 
different reaction has since obtained. 

The bipartisan foreign policy engineered 
by two presidents who, we are now told, 
administered “20 years of treason,” appears 
to have fallen upon evil days: Some Demo- 
crats wish to be let in on the takeoffs as well 
as the crash landings. Yet, the support of- 
fered the administration by the party out 
of power often contrasts pecullarly with the 
barbs aimed at the President's foreign policy 
by the leaders of his own party, including 
his Senate majority leader. 

A New Look defense policy was announced, 
but has aged rapidly with the aid of numer- 
ous clarifications, Apparently it was based 
partly on the principle of strengthening our 
Armed Forces by cutting defense appropri- 
ations; fortunately, this policy was discarded 
before we halved our defense expenditures 
in order to double our strength. Our new 
policy was to be massive retaliation: Vice 
President Non thought this meant primary 
reliance upon atomic weapons, but this error 
was soon clarified. Ingenuous observers 
remarked that the Soviets too had atomic 
weapons. The administration solved this 
problem by cutting down the Air Force, evi- 
dently unaware of the late General Arnold's 
dictum that a second-best alr force has ex- 
actly the same value as a second-best poker 
hand, 
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Domestic policies have been similarly co- 
herent. Interior Secretary McKay testified 
before a House committe studying tariffs. 
Congressman EBERHARTER, of Pennsylvania, 
could not understand what the Secretary's 
prepared statement meant and therefore 
asked him. Mr. McKay's reply was at least 
as frank as it was enlightening: “I don't 
know what it means—I didn't write it.” 

The administration tax bill seems to be a 
revival of the old trickle down theory: In- 
stead of reducing taxes to Increase consumer 
purchasing power, further relief is granted 
industry for expansion. Yet, several auto- 
mobile factories, for example, are operating 
on a part-time basis, and the steel industry 
is working at only 74 percent of present 
capacity. 

That word recession has once again reared 
its ugly head. Professor Slichter, of Harvard, 
said recently that the “executive branch of 
the Government has shown a surprising lack 
of initiative and enterprise in fighting the 
recession. * * * The level of unemployment, 
which the administration regards as justify- 
ing action, seems to be considerably higher 
than the people of the country will find 
tolerable.” 

In other areas the administration's actions 
have seemed positively reprehensible. Dis- 
charged security risks were so variously cal- 
culated by the administration as to bring 
about a new parlor and committee-room 
pastime, the numbers game.” Mr. Shan- 
ley, counsel to the President, spoke of 1,456 
subversiyes, but later admitted that such 
was not the case; other reports presented 
figures ranging up to 2,486. The Republican 
National Committee issued a pamphlet about 
the approximately 1,500 Communists, fellow 
travelers, etc., but these persons turned out 
to be individuals who left Goyernment jobs 
for various reasons, not necessarily question- 
able loyalty, by resignation as well as dis- 
charge. Indeed, included in the figures were 
civil servants who left one position with the 
Government to take another higher one. 

Attorney General Brownell's treatment of 
the Harry Dexter White case was also repre- 
hensible. The Alsop brothers report that the 
lost 1945 F. B. L report on White and others 
was the basis for proceedings before two 
grand juries that sat for 36 months but were 
unable to vote an indictment because corol- 
lary evidence was lacking. When Whittaker 
Chambers’ “pumpkin papers“ were provided, 
White was no longer alive. Furthermore, the 
man in direct charge of the White case was 
Thomas E. Donegan, today a special assistant 
to Mr. Brownell and the very man he selected 
to represent him with the National Security 
Council. 

Contempt of Congress 18 a violation of Fed- 
eral law, but the actions of certain Members 
of Congress have been truly contemptible, 
and have at times been noted with tacit 
acquiescence by thelr colleagues, One-man 
star-chamber hearings have browbeaten and 
slandered distinguished citizens, and offered 
distortions of secret testimony to the public 
press. Senator LANGER publicized unverified 
hearsay charges against Chief Justice War- 
ren. Irresponsible attacks on our Foreign 
Service and the United States Information 
Service have weakened those agencies dan- 
gerously, The Constitution was recklessly 
rewritten on the Senate floor: Senator 
ENOWLAND defended his vote for the George 
amendment despite its obscure wording on 
the ground that the House could always cor- 
rect it. Mr. KNOWLAND, the majority leader, 
spoke against the George amendment for the 
administration, and then changed his seat to 
vote for the amendment. Last summer he 
journeyed to the Far East and declared that 
we would not be satisfied by anything short 
of unconditional victory by the French in 
Indochina; the next day, French Govern- 
ment spokesmen reminded him of the Ko- 
rean settlement, and indicated that France, 
too, would accept a cessation of hostilities 
on honorable terms, 
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In the House, Congressman VELDE, acting 
without consultation with his colleagues, is- 
sued subpenas for a former President of the 
United States, a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the Governor of the State of 
South Carolina, Congressman REEce’s com- 
mittee is currently seeking data to substan- 
tiate Its a priori findings that a conspiratorial 
plot existed among educators to prepare the 
American people to endorse such leftist 
measures as social security. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to compete 
with the television screen today and my fel- 
low orators tonight in discussing the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, Fortunately, some 
of his unsavory actions have been receiving 
wider attention recently, and there seems 
less need to add to his own self-denigration. 
But it is worth recalling that members of 
his own party were far from articulate in 
defense of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
Secretary of State Acheson, General Marshall, 
the United Nations, and the other targets of 
Senator McCarrnuy’s vituperations. Even 
after J. B. Matthews had attacked the Prot- 
estant clergy, the 4 Republican members 
of the McCarthy subcommittee voted their 
chairman 1 man absolute authority over 
staff appointments and discharges. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch commented in Septem- 
ber of last year: “Let the Republican leaders 
never complain at the trouble that McCarray 
causes this administration. It is they who 
have made him what he is.” In October 
of 1952 General Eisenhower met the Senator 
at Peoria; the next day in Wisconsin he 
deleted his intended. defense of his friend 
and wartime chief, General Marshall. Re- 
publican national chairman, Leonard Hall, 
repeatedly praised McCarTny; it is only re- 
cently that his public position has under- 
gone change. In March of 1953 Harold 
Stassen accused McCartuy of undermining 
State and Defense Department negotiations 
with foreign governments, but withdrew his 
remark after a White House conference. 
And in the present controversy, Army Sec- 
retary Stevens was apparently left without 
the support of his superiors until the die 
had been irrevocably cast. Yet President 
Eisenhower's position has never been pub- 
licly changed: he favors the election of every 
Republican over every Democrat for every 
Office any place. 

Part of the mess“ in Washington today 
may be attributed to the doctrine of the 
separation of powers, which can result in 
competition rather than cooperation in the 
exercise of public authority by executive, 
legislature, and judiciary. But our con- 
stitutional structure is not responsible for 
all of today’s mess“: it has worked satis- 
factorily in the past, indeed. in the very 
recent past, when Presidents were not overly 
difident about exercising the leadership 
requisite to the determination and execu- 
tion of sound public policy, particularly 
through the extra-constitutional party ma- 
chinery. This President Eisenhower has thus 
far failed to do. 

I have endeavored to present some facts 
to indicate that the Eisenhower political 
crusade, unlike the Elsenhower military cru- 
sade in Europe, has been singularly abortive. 
I am aware that this compilation may be 
viewed as partisan and one-sided; of course, 
Democratic Senator McCarren has done his 
very best to amend the inscription on the 
Statue of Liberty, and other Democrats are 
not sufficiently above approach to serve as 
Caesar's wife, But I have chosen this topic 
in order to examine the results of the Re- 
publican crusade 17 months after its assump- 
tion of power, and I submit that my pres- 
entation has not been an inaccurate Image 
of an administration that has led many who 
“liked Ike” to acute disenchantment. The 
Republicans in 1952 won the ballots of many 
Americans who will, I trust, acknowledge 
candidly their profound disappointment at 
their next trip to the polls, 
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A Postage Stamp To Commemorate 100 
Years of Professional Entomology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
Stonat Reconp, I include a letter from 
Mr. T. L. Aamodt, director, division of 
plant industry, department of agricul- 
ture, dairy, and food, State of Minne- 
Sota, concerning a request to Postmaster 
General Summerfield: for a 3-cent post- 
age stamp commemorating 100 years of 
Professional entomology. 

The letter is as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Damy anp Foon, 
Division OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
St. Paul, Minn, July 13, 1954. 
Hon. Roy W. Wier, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Win: The profession 
Of entomology is 100 years old this year. The 
People of the United States are now among 
the healthiest and best fed of any on earth, 
in part because of contributions made by 
Some 6.500 entomologists during the period 
1854-1954. 

I am a member of a committee represent- 
ing the State of Minnesota established to 
commemorate these 100 years. We chose this 
year of commemoration as a means to more 
fully inform the general public about its fu- 
ture insect problems. We believe this project 
Worthy of a 3-cent postage stamp to help 
bring such problems to the attention of the 
Sreatest number of Americans. 

May we earnestly urge you to lend your 
Support to our attempt to have this stamp 
Printed by the Post Office Department? 

Entomology has accomplished much for 
the American public. It is not generally 
known, but none the less true, that without 
the benefit from research in entomology dur- 
ing the past 100 years, and the resulting 
application of recommended control meas- 
ures by the American public, that insects 
Would probably destroy at least half the an- 
nual per acre production of agricultural 
crops and livestock in this country. In the 
absence of such research and applied re- 
Sults, thousands of people would die and 
hundreds of thousands would be ill each 
year from diseases that insects carry. The 
economy of this country might not be what 
it is today; it might in fact have been 
brought to a standstill íf it had not been 
for the efforts of entomological scientists. 

In Minnesota we have now established in 
my office of the State Entomologist what I 
believe is an extremely efficient insect de- 
tection and information service. We have 
& staff of high caliber entomologists who are 
able to determine in numerous instances in 
advance what the farmer must do to save 

is crop from insect and plant disease ene- 
mies. The grass hopper situation is now 
zuch that we actually feel there should never 

any excuse for tremendous outbreaks in 
the future due to our methods of detection 
and control. You have noticed in numerous 
Of our releases that our program is now one 
Sf prevention because of the adoption of 
Rew scientific methods which we have 
ht into this field of work. At the 
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present time, we are dealing with an out- 
break of armyworm. Because the outbreak 
was detected early enough, excellent control 
is now being carrled out by thousands of 
farmers in southern and western Minnesota. 
The forest tent caterpillar of northern Min- 
nesota has been successfully and efficiently 
dealt with during its periodic outbreak. The 
close coordination between extension, re- 
search, teaching and regulatory pest work 
in this State is unusual and outstanding. 
The control of insects in Minnesota because 
of the adoption of scientific and up-to-date 
methods is a far cry from even 15 to 20 years 
ago. It is absolutely necessary that we con- 
tinue to make insect control more efficient 
if we are going to continue to supply the 
necessary food and other materials from 
plants in years to come, 
Sincerely yours, 
T. L. AAMODT, 
Director and State Entomologist. 

P. 8.—I am sure this subject needs no fur- 
ther elaboration because you will recall that 
I have tried to keep you posted on the im- 
portant entomological activities in our State 
since your election to office. As busy as I know 
you are, I hope you can help me with this. 


Philanthropic Mayor Gives Break. to 
Bowling Green’s Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article written 
by the distinguished newspaper reporter, 
Harry Bolser, which appeared in the 
July 17, 1954, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky., entitled “Philan- 
thropic Mayor Gives Break to Bowling 
Green’s Taxpayers.” 

My good friend, C. W. Lampkin, is one 
of Kentucky's outstanding citizens. A 
public leader who loves his city enough 
to give of his time and energy to serve 
as mayor, as it were, without pay. And 
last, but not least, his successful career 
in the field of business has enabled him 
to carry on in his capacity as mayor in a 
most noteworthy manner. The people 
of Bowling Green will, I am certain, not 
only benefit by the charitable causes he 
is assisting, in turning his salary over 
to such purposes, but will prosper under 
his administration of their city govern- 
ment. 

As pointed out by Harry Bolser, C. W. 
Lampkin is possessed of a deep, senti- 
mental feeling for his hometown, and 
as Mr. Lampkin says: 

Bowling Green is a wonderful little town. 
It has just needed someone to take care 
of it. i 


The article is as follows: 
PHILANTHROPIC MAYOR Gives BREAK TO 
BOWLING GREEN'S TAXPAYERS 
(By Harry Bolser) 

BOwLING GREEN, Ky., July 16.—This is one 
Kentucky municipality in which the tax- 
payers are getting a break—thanks to the 
city’s philanthropic mayor and council, 
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After Bowling Green was changed from a 
third- to a second-class rating a year ago, 
O. W. Lampkin, hotel operator, decided it 
was time to do something about the con- 
duct of the town's business. Like many 
Kentucky cities Bowling Green's expenses 
were running beyond its income and the tax- 
payers were footing the bill. 


NOT SATISFIED WITH BEING APPOINTED 


Lampkin was one of a large group of 
Bowling Green businessmen who had op- 
posed a 15-cent tax-rate increase by the city 
commission when the town was still in the 
third-class bracket. 

After the classification change, Bowling 
Green shifted to the council-alderman form 
of government, and Governor ‘Wetherby 
named Lampkin as mayor. But Lampkin 
didn't want it that easily. He ran for mayor 
for an interim period and was elected by 
a large majority. Now he is assured of a 
4-year term because he has no opposition in 
the coming election. 

There is little wonder no one came out 
against the genial, hard-plugging hotel oper- 
ator for the long term: It was a case of 
citizens knowing and appreciating an effi- 
cient, businesslike head of the town when 
they saw one in action and wanting to keep 
him in office. 

Believing that public officials should serve 
their communities without thought of pay, 
Lampkin has not pocketed one penny of his 
$333.33 monthly salary since he became 
mayor nearly 6 months ago. 

When the city’s legal department advised 
him he could not serve without drawing 


-a salary, Lampkin replied: Well, I'm going 


to give every penny of it for the welfare of 
the community.” 

His honor, Bowling Green’s philanthropic 
mayor, has done exactly that with the five 
paychecks he has received thus far, 

The first one was turned over to the Bowl- 
ing Green Boys' Club. The second went 
to the Baptist Mission in the city. The third 
was used to illuminate and beautify Foun- 
tain Square, the park in the center of the 
downtown business section, The fourth was 
handed to the welfare center to aid needy 
families. The fifth was given to the Negro 
Boys’ Club. 

In addition, Mayor Lampkin paid $100 out 
of his own pocket for reclamation of the 
Negro cemetery and paid for landscaping 
the city hall lawn. 

“As long as I draw a salary as mayor of 
Bowling Green it will be turned over to 
an organization that Is working for the bet- 
terment of our city,” Lampkin has vowed. 

One of the first official acts of Mayor 
Lampkin’s administration—12 councilmen 
and 4 aldermen—after it took office 6 months 
ago was to cut off the 15-cent tax raise 
voted by the preceding administration, 
Lampkin's group also reduced water rates 
charged the small consumer and put the 
municipal golf course on a paying basis, 

CITY PAYS AS IT GOES 


“We were able to reduce the tax rate, be- 
cause we cut operating expenses and put 
the city on a pay-as-you-go basis,” Mayor 
Lampkin sald. 

The mayor said his administration has 
been making tax revenue take care of ex- 
penses and, for the first time in the city's 
history, has not been forced to borrow money 
in lieu of tax collections. 

One of the many expense items Lampkin 
said he found when he took office was a 
$100-a-month entertainment fund for the 
mayor. He said he abolished that fund and 
returned the money to the city's general 
fund. : 

Possessed of a deep sentimental feeling 
for his hometown, Lampkin says, “Bowling 
Green is a wonderful little town. It has 
just needed someone to take care of it.“ 
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Railroad Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has favorably 
reported H. R. 7840, pertaining to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. The bill is 
now before the Rules Committee await- 
ing a rule for floor debate. 

It happens that approximately 1 out 
of every 10 people in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia, which I 
have the honor to represent, depends 
directly upon railroad wages for his live- 
lihood. Naturally, all of these people 
are interested in obtaining as many ben- 
efits as possible under the railroad-re- 
tirement plan. At the same time, they 
are also concerned that this plan should 
be and remain financially sound and 
strong. They feel, as I feel, that the 
benefits they mow receive are little 
enough in comparison with the high 
premium they and their employer pay. 
That rate is 644 cents on each dollar 
earned, up to $300 a month. 
amount is paid by the railroad company. 
H. R. 7840 proposes to raise the taxable 
wage to $350 a month. This will mean 
an additional cost to each worker of 
$3.1244 per month. It will also mean a 
similar increase in the amount to be 
contributed by the railroad company. 
On the other hand, the additional bene- 
fits proposed by the measure are ex- 
tremely meager. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and the Honorable 
Leo ALLEN, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee that I “ave on my desk a 
petition, signed by 208 Norfolk & West- 
ern railroad workers in Roanoke, Va., 
in the following language: 

Dean Cam AN Wotveeton;: We, the un- 
dersigned, are opposed to H. R. 7840 recently 
reported out of your committee for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. To increase the taxable base from $300 
to $350 would cost the worker and the rail- 
road an additional tax of 63.12%½ each per 
month and would increase the pension only 
5 cents per month. That looks like a fine 
investment, but for whom? 

2. This base change would only benefit the 
labor union leaders who draw their pay from 
the unions and the employees of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 

3. More than 90 percent of the rall work- 
ers earn less than 6350. 

4. Most of the major railroads have a sup- 
plemental pension plan which takes care of 
all earnings over the present base of $300 
and which cost less and pay more than the 
Rallroad Retirement Act. 

5. Should the taxable base be increased, 
the railroads would start their supplemental 
plan at $350, thereby cancelling the plan with 
respect to those earning between $300 and 
$350. For example, an employee with 50 
years’ service who averaged $350 per month 
for the last 10 years would recelve a $25 
pension. 


A like- 
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6. If the railroads can pay this kind of 
pension for 4% percent, it is high time the 
Congress finds out what is the matter with 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

7. As for the balance of this bill, the so- 
called benefits are worthless, meaningless, 
and impracticable of application. 

I favor H. R. 5269, sponsored by the Rail 
Pension Forum, which is composed of 80 
percent of the railroad workers, and which 
2 give direct benefits to those who pay the 

UI. 

Respectfully yours. 


I also have in my files a photostatic 
copy of a petition bearing 270 names 
addressed to Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SMITH, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, urg- 
ing that committee to hold hearings on 
S. 1911. This is the companion bill to 
H. R. 5269 on which I testified before 
the House committee on June 2. 

In view of these petitions and as a 
result of my personal conversations with 
many of my railroad friends, I am per- 
suaded that a poll of the individual rail- 
road workers would disclose almost uni- 
versal support for H. R. 5269 and S. 1911 
and opposition to an increase in the tax- 
able base. 

If the railroad workers thought that 
they were now receiving all of the bene- 
fits they are paying for, I believe that all 
of them would be willing to pay a little 
more for reasonable additional benefits. 
But as long as they can compare their 
premiums and their benefits with the 
premiums and benefits available under 
a commercial insurance policy and find 
that they are paying for more than they 
are getting, they are going to resist any 
effort to increase the taxable base. 
They realize, of course, that they cannot 
get something for nothing and they do 
not want something for nothing. All 
they want is a dollar’s worth of benefits 
for a dollar’s worth of premium. Since 
the railroad retirement fund belongs not 
to the Federal Government but to the 
railroadmen themselves, it seems to me 
that we, as the trustees of the fund, 
should lend a sympathetic ear to its 
owners, 


Big Housing Project for Negroes Fails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star of Saturday, 
July 17, 1954, carried on its front page 
a news item captioned “Big Housing 
Project for Negroes Fails.” 

Reading of that news item identifies 
that project as the swank Rhode Island 
Plaza, 413-unit interracial apartment at 
1300 Rhode Island Avenue NE., in the 
District of Columbia. The article 
states that the FHA from the start re- 
garded the project as an important ex- 
periment, and that the project received 
wide publicity as one of the first and 
biggest of its type to have Federal back- 
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ing. The FHA guaranteed a mortgage 
loan which was made by the New York 
Life Insurance Co, to finance this great 
experiment in interracial living to the 
amount of $3,594,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, according to the 
above news item, the great experiment 
has failed, and the New York Life In- 
surance Co, has notified the FHA that 
mortgage payments have not been met 
and that sufficient occupancy has not 
been obtained to make the project a 
successful project, and that said life in- 
surance company is calling upon the 
FHA to pay the mortgage as it guaran- 
teed it would do. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, when the 
radicals and wild-eyed leftwingers and 
mongrelizers are given an opportunity 
to join in these socialized experiments 
they refuse to do so. The taxpayers of 
the United States will have to pay for 
this blunder, unless the advocates of 
interracial mixing will come to their res- 
cue, as they certainly ought todo. May- 
be the members of the ADA will do their 
duty and move into this apartment proj- 
ect with their families and encourage 
others to do so, Maybe the officials in 
the FHA who thought this was a wonder- 
ful idea, to such an extent that they 
gambled taxpayers’ money therein, will 
also move into this project with their 
families. Maybe those who endorse the 
recent United States Supreme Court de- 
cision will practice what was advocated 
in that psychological decision abolishing 
segregated schools and the United States 
Constitution, and save this experiment. 
That decision said “separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal.” If 
that is true, then separate living quarters 
are inherently unequal. 

I understand that public schools are 
maintained by taxpayers’ money, but 
this project was also guaranteed by tax- 
payers’ money. A wonderful opportun- 
ity is presented to all these people to at 
last prove that they are honest in what 
they have advocated, and it is now time 
for them to move into this project, tak- 
ing care that the interracial idea is 
scrupulously and uniformly maintained. 
If that project was good enough for 
others, certainly it is good enough for 
them and by moving into that project 
they can help salvage something for the 
taxpayers that they bound to pay this 
mortgage. 

It is time now for these so-called lead- 
ers who are always crying “discrimina- 
tion” to practice what they preach, for 
up to now that crowd has been living in 
the most exclusive sections of Washing- 
ton, and it is high time they come out of 
hiding and prove they believe what they 
would put on less fortunate people. 

Certainly it does not go unnoticed 
that the advocates for abolishing segre- 
gated schools are sending their children 
to private schools—notably the United 
States Attorney General, who filed & 
brief asking that segregated schools be 
abolished although the law and the Con- 
stitution was against it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am wondering if the 
failure of this project does not teach us 
a great lesson? Evidently, decent white 
people and decent Negroes simply do not 
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care to mix. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that the next time a project like this is 
undertaken that it will be at the expense 
of those who advocate these experi- 
ments, instead of the taxpayers of this 
country who are not permitted to say 
yes or no to these wild and unjustified 
ventures. 


No Friendship Dividend Sought for 
Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 16 issue of the Austin American, 
in Austin, Tex., there appeared a splen- 
did editorial discussing the objectives of 
the United States in providing economic 
and military assistance under the for- 
eign-aid program. 

Because I think that all of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, regardless of their 
views, will be interested in reading it, I 
ask that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp. It is as follows: 

No FRIENDSHIP DIVIDEND SOUGHT FOR 
FOREIGN Am 

In the debate on the $3.470,000,000 for- 
¢ign-aid bill, Representative CLARENCE BROWN 
of Ohio made an argument that bears a care- 
Tul, critical look. 

Noting that the United States has poured 
out more than $141 billion in ald since 1940 
(and here he obviously is including lend- 
lease in World War II), Brown sald we 
“now have more enemies and less friends 
than we started.” 

Implicit in this statement is the notion 
that we have sought to “buy friendship” 
abroad with American dollars, and have 
falied. A good many lawmakers in recent 
years have been making similar comment, 
often quite outspokenly and in the manner 
of one making a great revelation. 

Actually, no sensible legislator or dipio- 
mat ever imagines that money purchases the 
affection of foreign peoples. Aid can help 
to cement existing friendships, or help to 
develop them. But many other important 
factors must also be present. 

We have not given assistance to many na- 
tions, in war and peace, in the hope of 
~ thereby winning their unwavering loyalty to 
all American's views. 

We have given it because we want these 
countries to remain free for their own sake, 
and because they must stay free if they are 
to be a part of our own defensive barrier 
against communism, 

In some instances, we have quite under- 
stood that the recipients of aid might not 
only disagree with us on many things, but 
actively dislike us. But that has not kept 
us from extending the ald, and it should not. 

Thus the point about what friendships 
we have or have not won with our dollars is 
largely irrelevant. The real question is: 
“Are the peoples we have helped still free 
and In a position to ald the cause of freedom 
in the world (including America)?” 

The answer must be a resounding “yes,” 
With the single possible exception of Indo- 
chins, now tottering on the brink. But 
Indochina has been embroiled in a war most 
of the time since ald programs have been 
Operating. 
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Is there any doubt what would have been 
the fate of France and Italy, and perhaps 
others, if we had not granted substantial 
assistance in the dark days after World War 
u? 

As for the statement that we now have 
more enemies, the fact is we have made no 
new enemies since the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, the very year our 
vast aid $ 
We do indeed have enemies today that we 
did not have in 1940. But these consist of 
Russia proper, of its European satellites 
brought to heel by the Red army or the 
threat of it, of Communist China, and of the 
Red puppets of Russia and China in North 
Korea and Indochina. 

These became our enemies not because 
any aid program failed but because Commu- 
nist leaders after the war returned to their 
goal of global conquest, and had the power 
of the Russian and Chinese armies to back 
up their determination. 

All the gold in Fort Knox could not have 
removed a single Red foot soldier from the 
soll of Rumania, or Hungary, or East Ger- 
many. 

Foreign aid justifies itself as a great sup- 
port to the free world system. It is not 
essential that the system be lubricated with 
honeyed words of friendship. 


Massive Economic Effects of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with interest the article from the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street which I am now in- 
cluding in the appendix. Prepared by 
McLellan Smith, a journalist whom 
many of us in the House know, I think 
it is one of the most objective analyses 
of the economic effects of the St. Law- 
rence seaway which has come to my at- 
tention, and I would recommend it to 
the Members” consideration. 

The article follows: 

Massive Economic EFFECTS or St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 
(By McLellan Smith) 

After 2 decades of frustration, punctuated 
by intermittent and often heated congres- 
sional debate, the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which will directly link the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean and the sea lanes 
of the world, to become a reality under the 
joint sponsorship and financing of the United 
States and Canada. Recent enactment of 
legislation necessary to our participation in 
the project was the first major accomplish- 
ment in the Eisenhower “dynamic” program. 

Over the years, seaway proponents have 
painted glowing pictures of its economic ad- 
vantages, while opponents have vigorously 
prophesied dire consequences to large seg- 
ments of our national economy. Both sides 
to the contrary put forward seemingly un- 
answerable arguments. Consequently, the 
analyst who turns to recorded congressional 
hearings, engineering reports and other 
data finds himself compelled to “take a grain 
of salt” with some of the claims and coun- 
terclaims put forward. Yet the long range 
economic effects are obvious. 

Before describing the various angles in 
connection with the seaway, it is worth 
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while emphasizing the fact that whether 
completion takes a shorter or longer period 
than planned for, the economic effects are 
bound to be monumental, particularly with 
regard to specific industries. These may be 
ranked as shipping, some railroads, steel and 
strategic materials, including nickel and 
titanium, coal and grain products. 

The cost of the seaway may well come 
to $5 billion or so but this is comparatively 
insignificant in comparison with the tens 
of billions of business dollars that will be 
generated within a decade after completion. 
After having made this statement, it is now 
time to look at the problems involved in 
sober fashion. It will be seen that the 
ramifications are immense and the problems 
quite complicated. 

It will be a matter of a few years before 
the seaway becomes a traffic artery of real 
capacity. In the meantime, industry and 
our economy will not be static, nor will 
our Atlantic and gulf coast ports sit idly 
by, waiting for the coming waterway to put 
them out of business. They will have to 
move definitely. Port facilities will be en- 
larged and improved to meet the new com- 
petition and, of far more importance, be 
ready to supply the needs of an overall econ- 
omy which assuredly will expand in the time 
it will take to complete the new water route. 

In the opening paragraph the writer re- 
ferred to the seaway as something which will 
directly link the Great Lakes ports with the 
Atlantic Ocean and the sea lanes of the 
world. However, it should be understood 
that the presently planned depth of the 
seaway—27 feet—is not deep for large 
oceangoing traffic, while the Great Lakes 
ports are shallower than that, running from 
21 feet at Chicago to a maximum of 27 feet 
at Cleveland. The Great Lakes ports will 
yet become handlers of through waterborne 
traffic to and from the marts of the world, 
but that will come only after we spend sev- 
eral billion dollars in dredging Great Lakes 
ports to depths which will accommodate sea- 
going vessels of approximately 27-foot draft. 
But, these are problems of a somewhat dis- 
tant future. Let us turn to what is more 
practical: What we can or may see now, 
the new economic advantages to the United 
States and Canada, as well as some of the 
possible harm to certain of our own indus- 
tries and our coastal ports. 

TWO VITAL PHASES 


The principal immediate economic advan- 
tages of the seaway will be twofold, and in 
the order named, production of electric 
energy in the International Rapids section 
and the transportation of iron ores and other 
strategic raw materials from Labrador and 
eastern Canada to the manufacturing cen- 
ters of the United States, principally those 
now long in production in western Penn- 
sylvania, northern Ohio, and western New 
York. 

Taking first things first, perhaps the most 
important and dynamic phase of the sea- 
way ts the planned installation of 2.2 million 
horsepower of generative capacity in the 
International Rapids section. This will be 
jointly undertaken by the New York State 
Power Authority and the Province of On- 
tario at a cost of approximately $600 mil- 
lion, equally shared. Our Federal Power 
Commission has issued the necessary license 
to the New York Authority. For a short 
time it appeared probable that litigation 
instigated by public power advocates would 
delay New York's participation in this phase 
of the project. 

These proponents of public power, in- 
censed by tentative pians of the New York 
State Power Authority to market the power 
wholesale to four, possibly five, private com- 

ntral Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., New York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
Niagara-Mohawk Power Corp., Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., and possibly Consolidated 
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Edison Co. of New York—applied to the Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals to invalidate the action 
of the Federal Power Commission in li- 
censing New York to share in the project, 
Losing out in the Court of Appeals, the 
public power advocates then applied to the 
United States Supreme Court to set aside 
the lower court's ruling. The High Tribunal, 
in a brief order early this month, declined 
to hear the appeal and thus swept away 
the last legal obstacle to this country’s par- 
ticipation in the construction of the St. 
Lawrence River power project. 

With these possible legal complexities out 
of the way, we can look at the power phases 
of the projected seaway. The now-highly 
industrialized Province of Ontario can have 
little industrial expansion without more 
electrical energy, while the industries of 
upper New York State can expand with the 
aid of additional power, and newer industries 
can come in to supply the growing markets 
of New York, New Jersey, portions of the 
New Engiand States, Pennsyvania, and per- 
aps as far south as Virginia and Delaware. 
Not to be forgotten is growing Greater New 
York City; its Consolidated. Edison Co., 
would well hook into the new source of 
energy, provided, of course, the mentioned 
areas do not absorb our half of the 12.6 
billion kilowatt-hours of electrical energy 
which the power project in the International 
Rapids Section will produce anually. 

CANADA THE GREATEST BENEFICIARY 


Beyond question, Canada will derive the 
greatest economic advantages from the new 
traffic artery. She has the raw materials 
needed by our more advanced industrial 
establishment. For the first 10 to 20 years 
of the seaway’s operation and until Canada 
can develop heavy industries of her own, our 
northern neighbor's chief gain will be 
through the sale of raw materials to the mills 
of this country. 

The seaway will, of a certainty, give indus- 
try of the United States greater access to 
the vast reserves of strategic industrial ma- 
terials recently discovered in the northern 
regions of Labrador and Ungava. Chief 
among these are the iron ores in the former. 
It may well be that by the time the seaway 
Ia completed and ready to handle an appre- 
clable annual tonnage, these Labrador ores 
wlll be just in time to replace the ores of 
the Mesabi Ridge in Minnesota, now getting 
thinner, but not entirely exhausted. 

As of the moment, production of Labrador 
iron ore is nowhere near the annual demand 
of our Midwest steel mills, but by 1960 or 
1961, when the seaway is ready to bear its 
maximum annual tonnage, that production 
may be close to half the annual demand. 
And, as Mesabi Range production gets even 
thinner, Labrador output may increase rapid- 
ly enough to assure our Midwest mils an 
adequate and uninterrupted supply. 

TRON ORE AND AMERICAN INTERESTS 


In the meanwhile, Canadian and Ameril- 
can industrialists have not been idle. They 
foresaw the coming of the new waterway and 
have made preparations to use it to capacity 
once it is a reality. In Canada, a new rall- 
road to connect the tron-ore deposits of 
Labrador with a port on the St. Lawrence 
River has been completed. By midsummer 
the Iron Ore Co. of Canada will have moved 
1 million tons of ore along this new carrier 
for transshipment, mostly to this country. 
The greater portion of it will move from 
Sept Isles, about 300 miles east of Montreal, 
by the St. Lawrence River and sea to Phila- 
delphla where it will move on the to United 
States Steel Co's new plant at Morrisville, 
Pa. or to other east coast steel mills. What 
does not follow this route will move by 
barges to near Montreal where it will move 
by rail to Pittsburgh and Ohio bills, 

It is believed that by the time the Seaway 
is ready for its maximum annual tonnage, 
variously estimated at from 30 million to 
40 million, Labrador iron ore production will 
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be at annual rate of 10 million tons, with a 
potential annual output of 20 million tons. 
Waterway transportation of this amount of 
ore would mean annual sayings of around 
$500 million, according to those who have 
made close studies. But there will be other 
savings; Midwest grain, moving by water 
from Chicago to European ports, can be 
transported at a saving of around 5 cents 
per bushel. A single nickel is not a large 
plece of money in itself, but when you get 
to moving a few million tons of grain each 
year, the nickel saved on each bushel mounts 
into more dollars than we care to count here. 


SAVINGS IN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


There will be other transportation savings. 
Durable goods of our Midwest factories— 
farm machinery, tractors, automobiles, re- 
frigerators, electrical appliances, to name a 
few—can move from Great Lakes ports to 
European markets at savings of from 86 to 
$20 per ton from the combination rail-ocean 
rates now in effect. But these savings will 
not be in full effect until such time as we 
clear our Great Lakes ports to those depths 
which will permit seagoing vessels to sail 
from, say Chicago, to Liverpool without 
transhipment of cargo at Montreal. In the 
meanwhile, cargoes are moving over the 
waterway, and at transportation savings, de- 
spite the unloading and reloading at Mon- 
treal. Perhaps more cargoes would have 
moved over the waterway as it now exists 
but for the fact that transhipment now 
necessary is time consuming in an era when 
time is of the essence in International trade. 

We have looked at the waterway’s effects, 
west to east. A brief view in the opposite 
direction would not be amiss. Assuming 
that lake ports are deepened to accommodate 
ships direct from the ports of Europe, does 
it mean our Midwest and Far West is to suf- 
fer by competition from European manufac- 
thrers? The answer ls brief—no more than 
our Atlantic coast commerce suffers from 
European competition at this time, and that 
competition is far from serious provided our 
own industries stay ahead of Europe in both 
quality and quantity. 

Rall carriers, among the most vociferous 
opponents of the seaway, have predicted it 
would bring either thelr death in certain 
sections of the country or, if not their de- 
mise, demands for heavy Federal subsidies, 
Supporters of the seaway have held the view 
that new business, generated by the new 
water route, would take care of the railroads, 
The records reveal no substantial proof by 
either side of the controversy, therefore this 
is one orea in which we can only wait and 
see. Biggest loss to the rails will be ore and 
grain traffic. It remains to be seen what dis- 
covery and invention of the next few years 
will bring in the way of new manufactured 
goods to be hauled by rallways. 

Ocean shipping Interests of this Nation 
will gain little from the new waterway. 
With a 27-foot depth, it can safely accom- 
modate vessels of small tonnage, perhaps 
5,000 at a maximum. Less.than 3 percent 
of our merchant bottoms are this small, con- 
sequently the merchant fleets which will de- 
rive the greatest gain from the seaway will 
be those of Norway, Finland, Sweden, Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal. Even our 10,000-ton 
fabricated ships of World War II vintage 
draw 32 feet when loaded to capacity. 

With respect to tonnage to be lost by our 
Atlantic and gulf coast ports, the writer 
would point out that in calendar 1952, last 
year for which figures are available, their 
import-export tonnage totaled 141 million. 
The maximum annual estimated tonnage 
the seaway can handle—import and export— 
is placed at 44 million, But, according to all 
calculations, 20 million tons will be iron and 
other ores moving from Canada and Labra- 
dor to the United States. Thus we see the 
seaway robbing our Atlantic and gulf coast 
ports of a maximum of 24 million tons a year. 

In the meanwhile, threatened ports are 
not remaining idle, Mililons of dollars are 
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being spent each year to improve facilities, 
speed the handling of cargo, and otherwise 
meet the competition of the cheaper but 
slower waterway. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of the Budget have 
approved plans to deepen the Delaware River 
Channel to 40 feet from Philadelphia north- 
ward to the new United States Steel plant at 
Morrisville, which largely plans to use Vene- 
zuelan ores. From Morrisville to Trenton, 
the channel will be dredged to a depth of 
35 feet. Also approved is a 40-foot channel 
in the Hudson River from New York City 
to Albany. Similar improvements for other 
ports to the south are under way. 


MILITARY ADVANTAGE OF SEAWAY 


In the event of war, ore shipments from 
Venezuela would be vulnerable to submarine 
attack, and this points up the military stra- 
tegic value of the St. Lawrence seaway, which 
would be relatively safe from undersea craft, 
but it should be pointed out that during 
World War II German submarines made 13 
successful attacks in waters of Labrador Bay, 
through which ore vessels will have to pass 
to enter the eastern end of the seaway. 

A recent press association survey of port- 
area opinions on the seaway and its effects 
on port tonnages revealed local views rang- 
ing from indifference to pessimism. Albany 
foresees loss of Great Lakes grain trade; 
Boston, closer to Europe than ports to the 
south, feels it may not be hurt bad and is 
going ahead with port improvements; Phila- 
delphia authorities see traffic as normal dur- 
ing the 5 months the seaway is ice-locked, 
but continues with improvement of facili- 
ties to speed handling of cargo. 

Norfolk, key city of the great Hampton 
Roads, expects no substantially adverse ef- 
fects, while Baltimore, at the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay, envisions severe“ impact on 
export grain movements, plus curtailed ore 
imports, when Labrador ores “move in quan- 
tity.” New Orleans acknowledges keener 
competition for Midwest cargoes, but says 
this can be offset by “selling” and good serv- 
ice to shippers. Texas ports, Houston and 
Galveston, the former with vast oll and cattle 
tonnages, the latter handling largely raw cot- 
ton and fertilizers, are not too concerned, 
while the southern ports of Savannah, Ga., 
and Jacksonville, Miam!, and Tampa, all in 
Florida, handle tonnages not likely to be 
affected by the new seaway. 

While the above Is a balanced statement 
of the real situation with respect to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and the outline 
drawn of its nearby and more distant prob- 
abilities is couched in sober tones, there 
need be little question that the impact of 
this important development will be on a very 
large scale and will affect many sections 
of the United States and Canada. 

One of the most immediate effects will be 
the increase of real estate values in localities 
in which new terminals are to be set up. 
Contrariwise there might be a drop in land 
values In terminals, particularly in the East, 
which will have to meet the new competi- 
tion. This will apply more to terminals for 
smaller cargo vessels than for the big ocean- 
going ships. 

Labor will eventually feel the effects and 
some movement of longshoremen and others 
involved in this traffic may be envisaged as 
developing in the direction of the new ports 
to be expanded along the Great Lakes and 
away from the older shipping ports. This 
shift of traffic will have a secondary effect on 
railroads feeding these centers. 

It is obvious that the most immediate 
beneficiaries will be the various types of com- 
panies engaged in dredging and engineering 
operations of the type required in the con- 
struction of the new seaway. 

Various large scale mining enterprises in 
Canada, aside from iron ore, should also feel 
beneficial effects as their products move down 
the seaway to Midwest ports and thence for 
distribution through the entire industrial 
complex of that vital part of the country. 


* 
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Indians Are People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the discussion today on 
S. 2670 providing for the termination of 
Federal supervision over Utah Indians, 
I call attention to the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on July 12, 1954: 

INDIANS ARE PEOPLE 


The recent moves of Congress and the ad- 
ministration toward withdrawal of Federal 
responsibility for the American Indian have 
aroused apprehension on the part of many 
Indian tribes and close students of Indian 
affairs. 

It is all very well for the Federal Govern- 
ment to have as its long-range policy the 
ultimate removal of special protection for the 
Indian and his eventual establishment as a 
fully integrated citizen; but when this policy 
is brought down to practical terms involving 
individual tribes and human beings it can 
lead to real injustice and, indeed, to the 
disruption and demoralization of large seg- 
ments of our Indian population. The rea- 
son is that though some Indians are prepared 
for integration many are totally unfit, un- 
able, and unready to stand on their own feet, 
partly because of the misuse and neglect 
from which they have suffered so long at the 
hands of white civilization. Therefore any 
policy looking to elimination of Federal con- 
trols must be highly selective and carefully 
worked out if it is not to do still further 
harm to the Indian. ` 

Last year Congress passed a law authoriz- 
ing (with certain exceptions) any State to 
impose complete civil and criminal juris- 
diction over Indian communities within its 
borders, irrespective of the Indians’ wishes. 
In this way it would be possible for the 
States to destroy traditional and successfully 
functioning tribal government whether or 
not the Indians desired it. In protesting 
this measure at the time, we observed that 
the key to the whole issue is Indian con- 
sent. When he signed the bill, President 
Eisenhower made special note of “the failure 
to include * * a requirement of full con- 
sultation in order to ascertain the wishes and 
desires of the Indians,” and he urged that 
“at the earliest possible time at the next 
session of the Congress the act be amended.” 

That was last August. Now, with less than 
a month of the session remaining, joint con- 
Fresslonal hearings have just been held on 
the proposed amendments. One question 
now is whether Indian consultation will be 
deemed sufficient or whether Indian consent 
will be required whenever a State wants to 
take complete jurisdiction over the Indians, 
We think that in the Interests of Justice to 
the Indian, consistent with Federal policy 
over many years and simple commonsense 
in insuring enforcement of the law, no such 
change in Federal-State-Indian relationships 
should be effected without full and free 
consent on the part of the Indians con- 
cerned. 

Another aspect of the same basic problem 
of these relationships has arisen with the 
so-called termination bills introduced in the 
present Congress, providing for an end to 
special Federal protection for various speci- 
fied Indian tribes. In some cases termina- 
tion is clearly justified, but in others it is 
not, such as the case of the Seminoles of 
Florida, and the Shoshones and Patutes of 
Utah. No action has yet been taken on the 
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Seminole bill, but the one ending Federal 
protection of the two Utah tribes (S. 2670) 
has passed the Senate and been reported 
from committee to the House. Those two 
poverty-stricken, ignorant, helpless tribes 
have not fared well; but obviously the cure 
is not to cut them off from all right to the 
special Federal protection and care that is 
their due but to see that they actually get 
it. As the Association on American Indian 
Affairs has pointed out, the Indians them- 
selves have protested many of these bilis 
which would rob the Indians of basic rights 
and destroy their hope for a decent future. 


Government Competition With Business 
and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
refer to a subject of interest to all tax- 
payers. 

Iam sure that few taxpayers are aware 
that they are supporting oxygen and 
nitrogen manufacturing in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the manufacture of 
argon, freon, and a great many other 
things, large and small. The truth is 
that the Federal Government is engaged 
in a great many classes of commercial- 
type activities of which one includes 
items such as those listed above. 

At the beginning of this session of 
Congress the Subcommittee on Intergoy- 
ernmental Relations of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations began 
a program to identify Government com- 
mercial-type activities which use but do 
not pay taxes. The subcommittee 
thought that the elimination of any un- 
necessary commercial activities would 
be a long step toward reducing Federal 
expenditures and increasing the tax base 
needed to sustain legitimate functions of 
the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

The Department of Defense has joined 
in the efforts of the subcommittee and 
has issued a directive calling for a review 
of its numerous business activities on the 
installment plan. On March 8, 1954, the 
Department of Defense called for a list- 
ing of individual plants in the following 
increment of activities: Aluminum smelt- 
ing or sweating facilities, clothing fac- 
tory and cloth sponging plants, motion- 
picture studios, rope walk, bakeries, fur- 
niture repair shops, laundries and/or dry 
cleaning plants, scrap metal baling, 
coffee roasting plants, paint factories, 
sawmills, clothing reclamation shops, 
and ice cream manufacturing plants. 

A listing by the Department of De- 
fense of plants indicated that the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force have 239 facilities in 
this grouping. 

It is hoped and expected that action 
will be taken to discontinue many of 
these facilities within the near future. 

On June 28, 1954, the Department of 
Defense issued a call for a listing of 
facilities in increment No. 2, as follows: 
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Chain manufacturing, automotive re- 
pair shops, caustic soda manufacturing, 
chlorine manufacturing, ice plants, 
oxygen and nitrogen manufacturing, 
powerplants, tree and garden nurseries, 
argon manufacturing, acetylene manu- 
facturing, cafes and restaurants, cement 
mixing plants, cobbler shops, office 
equipment repair shops, power line con- 
struction, tire retreading activities, 
wood preseryation, and freon manu- 
facturing. 

The taxpayers of the Nation should 
take heart in this program of the De- 
partment of Defense though it has just 
begun. There are many, many more ac- 
tivities in the manufacturing, service, 
transportation, banking, insurance, and 
other classes which need to be identified, 
analyzed, and justified or discontinued. 
The subcommittee has been hopeful that 
every agency of the Government would 
institute the same sort of a program 
now begun by the Department of De- 
fense. While the Department of De- 
fense is undoubtedly the largest opera- 
tor in the commercial field, it by no 
means has a monopoly with respect to 
other departments. 

The subcommittee has also been 
heartened by the fact that the new 
Hoover Commission is organizing to 
make a thorough study of private enter- 
prises in the Federal Establishment. A 
recent letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Hoover Commission indicates 
that all agencies of Government have 
been asked to list their facilities in these 
classes: Laundries; ice cream plants; 
coffee roating plants; clothing manu- 
facture and repair; commissary stores, 
canteens, civilian cafeterias; dry clean- 
ing plants; meat cutting plants; bak- 
eries; shoe manufacture and repair; and 
post exchanges. 

Who is responsible for this enormous 
unnecessary growth on our economic 
system? All of us—the citizen who en- 
courages unneeded Federal activities in 
his city, the agency which creates the 
activity and annually justifies it, the 
Budget Bureau which annually sifts 
them through a large meshed budget- 
ary process and of course the Congress 
which appropriates for their continu- 
ance, 

The efort we are now making 
through the Subcommittee in Intergov- 
ernmental Relations will, upon its con- 
clusion, provide us with the facts we need 
if we are to meet the problem posed by 
governmental competition with taxpay- 
ing businesses and industries. 

Jam extremely heartened by the prog- 
ress which has been made to date. 


Impact on America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


ol 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 


— 
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the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of July 15, 1954: 
IMPACT ON AMERICA 


To the Eprror: 

Will Rogers used to say, “All I know is 
just what I read in the papers.“ Accord- 
ing to your paper, it seems that some 
highly educated intellectual legal light- 
houses have ‘decided that the colored folks 
ought to mingle with the white folks. I 
love the colored folks. I was raised up with 
them, and I don't propose to sit idly by and 
see them treated in any such fashion, The 
surest way to ruin a colored man is to force 
him over to mingling with the white folks. 
It ruins his personality, destroys his initia- 
tive, and corrupts his “psyrology.” The col- 
ored folks have a magnificent culture dis- 
tinctly their own. Think of the impact it 
nas made on the life of America, They have 
produced great lawyers, doctors, scientists, 
musicians, and athletes. In fact, without 
colored folks we could have had no Civil 
War. Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
might never have been heard of, and even 
old Sherman could have died out unhonored 
and unsung. Lincoln's administration 
would have been as slow and dull and draggy 
as Eisenhower's if it hadn't been for the col- 
ored folks. Think how listless music would 
have been in this country if W. C. Handy 
hadn’t written St. Louls Blues. Al Jolson 
would have been a fool trying to sing Mam- 
my in whiteface. What a terrible void we 
would have had without Amos and Andy. 
How uninteresting singing would have been 
without Ethel Waters, Cab Calloway, and 
Sister Rosett Tharpe. 

The sweetest music this side of the Glory 
Land is a good old gospel hymn sung by the 
colored folks. Think how sorry baseball 
would be without old Satch Page. Robinson, 
Mays, and others. Without colored folks, 
Gov. Cam Morrison could never have buckled 
on his red sash, mounted his white stallion, 
and galloped over the rolling hills of the Pee 
Dee. Senators Simmons would never have 
seen his Senate without the colored folks. 
Jolin Charles McNeill could never have writ- 
ten the “Augus’ meetin’ whar they warnt 
nigh room for seatin’ all the sinners and 
saved what come to it.“ This country has 
produced two Washingtons, George and 
Booker T. When you try to mix em, it is 
like putting ink in a glass of water; the Wa- 
ter is not fit to drink, and you can't write 
with the ink. A 

H. F. SEAWELL, Jr, 
Republican Gubernatorial Candidate, 1952, 
CARTHAGE, 


How Far Will the U. N. Push the 
United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recor a timely editori- 
al from the Detroit Times of Sunday, 
July 18, in reference to the situation in 
United Nations. 

No one wants to see the United States 
remain an active and participating mem- 
ber of the U. N. more than do I. It is 
foolish to suggest or urge, however, that 
all is hearts and flowers in that organiza- 
tion. The recent action by the World 
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Court at The Hague in ruling upon 
right which ought to be accorded to 11 
members of the U. N. who were fired as 
security risks—and they were Ameri- 
cans—is just another instance of how 
our “friends” have their hands deep 
down in Uncle Sam's pocketbook. 

It is enough to make you stop and won- 
der how far the American people are to 
be pushed in this business. Even 
though the action of the Hague tribunal 
has no binding effect, nonetheless its 
ruling will be used, casuistically, as an 
argument why the U. N. should recom- 
pense these discharged employees. If 
that is done, our own taxpayers will shell 
out a large portion of the money, which 
in light of what has gone before, is not 
in the least surprising. 

The editorial from the Detroit Times 
follows: 5 

THE STACKED DECK 

One of the reasons we dislike playing 
against a stacked deck in the United Na- 
tions if Red China should be a member is 
the way it is already stacked against us. 

The stacked deck against us now is illus- 
trated by our experience with the United 
Nations administrative tribunal in the mat- 
ter of 11 employees discharged as loyalty 
risks, 

The tribunal had ruled the United Nations 
must give these 11 Americans back pay in 
the amount of $179,000, and has been up- 
held by the World Court at The Hague. 

Since the questioned loyalty of the 11 peo- 
ple to their own country was the issue, and 
since the United States will have to pay the 
bulk of the award—as it pays the bulk of 
all United Nations expenditures—American 
Interest is deeply involved. 

But American Interest could hardly be 
more completely ignored than it has been 
by the agencies of the United Nations in 
this case. 

It makes no difference to our U; N. asso- 
clates that these 11 people lack the confi- 
dence of the American Government, 

We could understand such an attitude on 
the part of our enemies in the United Na- 
tions, of whom there are many. 

But why our supposed friends in the world 
organization are so willing to play the game 
of our enemies eludes understanding. 

In any event, it is enough of a disadvan- 
tage to us as things are now in the United 
Nations without being under the greater dis- 


advantage of having Red China within the 
circle, 


Rock County ( Wis.) Rejects Offer of Free 
Farm Agent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is encouraging to find that 
there are some local departments of 
of government that refuse to take Fed- 
eral handouts. 

The Rock County Board of Supervisors 
a week ago was offered the services of a 
farm agent, free to the county, with the 
Federal Government paying his salary 
which was in excess of $4,000 plus a $800 
allowance for automobile mileage per 
year, 
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The supervisor who moved to reject the 
offer was Mr. E. W. Schenck, of La 
Prairie Township, a member of the Rock 
County Board of Supervisors, He and 
his colleagues on that board are to be 
congratulated. 

Mr. Speaker, the Janesville Gazette in 
editorializing on this situation com- 
mented favorably; and as part of my re- 
marks, I am including at this point, the 
editorial in question. It follows: 

Free FARM AGENT REJECTED BY COUNTY 


Rock County supervisors Tuesday voted a 
rebuke to the Federal spenders which will 
have little effect and will receive much less 
attention than it deserves. 

The board was informed that Rock County 
might obtain the services of an additional 
agricultural extension worker at the cost of 
furnishing him with a desk, A vacant desk 
in the courthouse is already available. The 
agent would receive a salary of $4,200 to 
$4,400, plus $800 allowance for automobile 
mileage per year. Forty such agents have 
been allocated to Wisconsin, the board was 
informed. 

“I move that we let some other county 
have the advantage of this,” said Super- 
visor E. W. Schenck, of La Prairie, and the 
board agreed with him. 

In reporting the possibility of having an 
extra man on duty at no cost in local taxes, 
the agriculture committee of the board sald 
that the funds for the agents are available 
because Congress voted more money to the 
Department of Agriculture than it asked 
for." 

Here is a case of sheer waste which can be 
chalked up directly against Congress. The 
buresucrats had nothing to do with this one. 
Benson's department was given money to 
spend for which it has no real use. Farm- 
ers on the county board could see no need 
for another agent, and farmers themselves, 
remembering their Federal tax bills, will 
see no need either. 

All of the protesting that Federal expenses 
are being cut to the bone, that further cuts 
cannot be made, and that tax reductions 
can only bring greater debts are under- 
mined by such baldfaced squandering of 
money as that proposed iu Janesville this 
week, 

There are Congressmen who seems to be- 
lleve that the way to get the farmers’ vote 
is to buy it. They should be told in the only 
way they can understand—at the ballot 
box—that tax funds for extra county agents 
or for other unneeded and unwanted sery- 
ices will not do the trick for them. 


The San Luis Division of the Central 
Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced H. R. 9978, to authorize 
construction of needed additions to the 
Central Valley project in California. 
This Central Valley has achieved the 
distinction of being the largest and most 
highly productive agricultural area un- 
der irrigation in the entire country. 
This great valley extends from north to 
south approximately 500 miles with a 
variable width sometimes as much as 
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150 miles, Its irrigated farmland ex- 
ceeds 5 million acres, which is 20 per- 
cent of the entire area under irrigation 
in the United States, which stood at 
25,787,000 acres in 1949. 

Because of its long north-south ex- 
tension and surrounding mountain en- 
closure, the variety of climatic condi- 
tions is extensive and in its long frost- 
free growing season a wide variety of 
valuable crops are possible, some of 
which cannot be produced on a com- 
mercial scale in other parts of the United 
States. For many crops there can be 
found in the Central Valley extensive 
areas which show the most intensive and 
most advanced agriculture in the United 
States today. 

This valley is an example of the won- 
derfully productive power of agriculture 
under irrigation: Technological ad- 


vancements now under way promise 


great additional advancement in the su- 
periority over agriculture dependent 
upon natural precipitation alone. 

While the northern part of the val- 
ley, the Sacramento River segment, has 
developed largely on the basis of sur- 
face stream irrigation, the southern part, 
the San Joaquin section, with its more 
extensive area, has until recently devel- 
oped predominantly on water pumped 
from underground reservoirs. 

The seasonal pattern of rainfall in 
California, with its heavy concentration 
of rain and snow during the winter 
months and almost complete absence 
during the summer season, makes irri- 
gation a must for profitable agriculture. 
The development of.this Central Valley 
area has exhibited some of the most dra- 
matic features of the progress of irri- 
gation in the West. Water carefully 
applied, as it generally is in this area, 
produces some very high yields. This 
area, which in the main is only a few 
hundred feet above sea level, has a mini- 
mum of fog and clouds and thus a pre- 
ponderance of uninterrupted sunshine 
during the growing season. This makes 
plants grow rapidly when water is ap- 
plied in harmony with their needs. 

Several types of crops which cannot 
flourish in the more severe weather con- 
ditions which prevail in many of the 
irrigated regions of the West find a fa- 
vorable environment in this great valley. 

The dramatic story of the intensive 
and productive agriculture that has been 
developed in the San Joaquin Valley part 
of the great Central Valley on the basis 
of extensive ground-water resources is 
quite well known. It is also a well- 
known part of this story that because 
of the ease of drawing water from copi- 
ous underground reservoirs that an 
overuse of available supplies took place. 
Over extensive areas pumping in ex- 
cess of the natural rate of replenish- 
ment led to a decline in water tables 
and required the formulation of a pro- 
gram to check and reverse the trend 
toward eventual disaster. 

The great Central Valley project was 
put together to meet this situation by 
bringing supplemental water from the 
northern part of the State where water 
was still surplus and would continue to 
run to waste through the Golden Gate 
into the Pacific Ocean. 
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Heavy runoff from Central Valley riv- 
ers, nearly all of which is in the spring- 
time, leaves a low flow in the unregulated 
rivers for use during the latter part of 
the growing season. These conditions 
established the need, both for building 
reservoirs to impound heavy spring flood 
runoffs and for canals for distribution 
of stored water to widely dispersed places 
over the valley. 

Supplemental surface irrigation water 
was more and more necessary to main- 
tain the great agricultural production in 
the southern or San Joaquin part of the 
basin that had grown up largely on the 
basis of the ground water resources. 
This plan also called for a transfer of 
surplus waters from the Sacramento 
River part of the basin through the Delta 
Cross Channel and the Delta Mendota 
Canal southward to supplement the 
water available from the streams fed by 
the runoff from the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Several basic units of the 
great Central Valley project have been 
completed; other parts are maturing 
rapidly and the necessary supplemental 
water is now available to preserve and 
make permanent a wonderfully produc- 
tive agriculture for most of the valley. 
Water supply will be a combination of 
reduced amounts which will be kept 
within the safe yield of the ground water 
reservoirs and supplemental surface 
water delivered through the canals of 
the project. 

The approved program, however, has 
not been extended to provide the supple- 
mental water so desperately needed by 
another section of the San Joaquin 
Basin. Reference is made to the highly 
profitable agriculture which has been 
built completely on ground water re- 
sources along the west side of the valley. 
The intensive irrigation in that area 
has now created great difficulties and 
possible extinction of profitable agricul- 
ture because of the rapid falling of the 
ground water table. 

Reference is here made to that great 
area extending from the Fresno-Merced 
County line southward to Tulare Lake, 
and into Kern County. In the Mendota- 
Huron area in Fresno, Kings, and in 
Kern Counties to the west of the center 
of the valley, there has been developed 
over the last 25 years a great irrigation 
project that has brought about a million 
acres of highly productive land into a 
state of profitable production. 

Owners of irrigated farms, however, 
are face to face with the grim reality of 
a rapidly declining ground water table 
with the rate of decline accelerating rap- 
idly. There is no immediate relief from 
any local water supplies that could pos- 
sibly be harnessed and used. Natural 
runoff comes from mountains along the 
west side of the San Joaquin Valley. 
But these mountains are low and have 
relatively light rainfall and only very 
limited runoff. 

Several small streams furnish no more 
than a small fraction of the water neces- 
sary for support of the irrigated region. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to visu- 
alize the needs of this whole area in the 
light of its potential productivity and 
water requirements, and in the light of 
the threat of its early return to the 
desert. 
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Studies have been made of alternative 
plans of bringing the supplemental water 
necessary to provide permanence for 
this great productive area. This section 
is now in a threatened position, yet its 
potential productivity is as great as any 
other part of the San Joaquin Basin. 

A program for this region has now 
been worked out and is nearing its final 
stages of preparation and will soon be 
ready for official presentation. If ap- 
proved as part of the great Central Val- 
ley project, it can fully meet the urgent 
netni and continue this area in produc- 

on, 

Since there are virtually no surface 
streams, all of the irrigation water for 
this western segment has been drawn 
from underground water reservoirs. The 
first large-scale development of irriga- 
tion was initiated about 1915. The rate 
of exploitation, however, was relatively 
slow for several years, followed by con- 
siderable expansion in the late twenties. 

Low prices for crops and other wide- 
spread economic difficulties of the early 
thirties checked the rate of growth, but 
there was a resumption of expansion in 
the latter part of the thirties which has 
continued to the present time. But this 
expansion has brought about a rapidly 
accelerating rate of disappearance of the 
ground water resources of the region. 

It has been estimated that by 1935 ap- 
proximately 135,000 acre-feet of water 
was being drawn from the wells in this 
area for irrigation in the northern half 
of this area. This yearly use had 
doubled by 1940, and by 1948 had 
doubled again, approaching at that time 
a total of 600,000 acre-feet per year. 
This mounted to 1 million acre-feet by 
1950, and then 1,250,000 by 1952. By 
1952 approximately 500,000 acres of 
land were under irrigation and a high 
productivity maintained over much of 
the area. 

Favorable ground water reservoirs, 
generally thick layers of sand or sand 
and gravel, extend under the entire area 
that has been brought under cultivation. 
There probably are equally favorable 
geological formations under an addition- 
al half-million acres, in a southern ex- 
tension of the cultivated part. 

Approximately a million additional 
acres could be reclaimed from its desert 
conditions and be included in any proj- 
ect for permanent agriculture. This 
would make necessary the construction 
of larger projects to bring in water from 
surplus areas. The accumulated sup- 
ply in the ground water reservoirs in the 
new area would rapidly be depleted if 
used without supplemental surface 
water. a 

These ground water reservoirs are 
found principally in porous, geological 
formations in the valley fill underneath 
the valley surface. They are interbed- 
ded with other formations that are quite 
impervious ånd which alternate through 
thousands of feet in the deepest parts of 
the valley. 

It is in the sandy or sandy gravelly for- 
mations between the less permeable 
formations that water was entrapped in 
the process of building up the great total 
thickness of sediments. The first por- 
ous water-bearing sediments are found 
two to four hundred feet below the sur- 
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face, but others from six hundred to a 
thousand or more feet below the surface 
have provided most of the supplies of 
water on which this great agricultural 
enterprise has been built over the last 
40 years. 

There was little cause for concern in 
the first part of that period, but over the 
last 10 years the rate of decline of the 
water table has been greatly accelerated. 
In more recent years it is proceeding at 
a rate that indicates the early termina- 
tion of available water within practical 
pumping distances. 

There is clearly an evident need of 
bringing water from other sources as 
rapidly as possible, to first arrest the 
rapidly declining water tables by fur- 
nishing supplemental water and then 
later to restore the water tables through 
recharge of depleted underground water 
reservoirs. 

The total decline in the water table 
has ranged between 150 feet near the 
northern part and more than 360 feet 
in the southern part of the area. But 
rates of decline are accelerating and 
there is an imperative need to move 
rapidly to prevent the forced abandon- 
ment of many farms. 

Unless this is done there will be de- 
struction of the irrigated crops and the 
area will return to a desert condition, 
The amount of water that is now moving 
into the area from the west to recharge 
these declining ground water levels is 
probably not more than thirty to forty 
thousand acre-feet per year. The nat- 
ura: replenishment; are from the west 
but this cannot be increased since the 
amount of water running in these small, 
western streams is not likely to improve. 

The only other source of recharge ap- 
parently is from the east side of the 
valley; as ground water tables on the 
west side have lowered there has been a 
reversal of the slope of the water table. 
Originally ground water was higher on 
the west but this has now been replaced 
with a relatively steep slope from the 
east toward the west. An unknown 
amount of water is now moving in 
through the lower formations from the 
east to the west but this cannot supply 
more than a small part of the water 
needs, and reliance upon this source is 
not a proper or desirable solution to the 
problem. 

This situation demonstrates that be- 
cause of the intercommunication of the 
water in these deep underground water 
reservoirs the whole San Joaquin Basin 
is bound together as a unit. 

When these two sources of recharge 
are added together, however, they pro- 
vide not more than one-fourth of the 
amount of water currently used for irri- 
gation. Under these circumstances the 
groundwater reservoirs will be rapidly 
depleted. Except under very high prices 
it will gradually become impractical to 
pump water over the great distances re- 
Stati trom this declining groundwater 
eve 

There is a logical place in the Central 
Valley program for bringing supplemen- 
tal surface water to this western region. 
The facilities to supply these west-side 
units can be readily synchronized with 
the overall Central Valley project, in- 
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cluding the proposed Trinity project. 
All needed facilities are within the range 
of engineering feasibility and have fa- 
vorable economic features that can make 
the required extra water available at 
comparatively low cost. Extensive ad- 
vantage will be taken of facilities already 
constructed. 

Surplus waters which are still wast- 
ing out to the Pacific Ocean should be 
conserved and diverted through the 
delta cross-channel to the intake of the 
Tracy pumping plant. The facilities of 
this great plant, which is already in 
operation, are required, in their present 
uses, only a portion of the year, mainly 
during the irrigation season. 

The cross-channel and the pumping 
plant could be utilized during the winter 
months and otherwise during periods of 
surplus capacity for existing purposes. 
The Tracy plant now elevates the water 
a total vertical distance of 200 feet where 
it is émptied into the Delta-Mendota 
Canal. It then runs southward for ap- 
proximately 150 miles to supply water 
during the irrigation season to a large 
share of the San Joaquin Valley which 
formerly used water that is now stored 
behind the Friant Dam. Most of this 
water is then transferred southward 
through the Friant-Kern Canal as far 
south as Bakersfield. 

Without adding to the capacity of the 
Delta Cross-Channel Canal, the Delta 
Mendota Canal, or the Tracy pumping 
plant, but rather through more continu- 
ous use of these facilities, it would be 
possible to supply the needed 1 million 
additional acre-feet of water. These 
increased amounts of water would then 
be transferred to near the southern end 
of the Delta Mendota Canal where a 
new pumping plant would be installed 
with a capacity to pump approximately 
1,200,000 acre-feet of water up a vertical 
distance of 200 feet into a new San Luis 
Reservoir. 

This reservoir would be located beyond 
the north end of the new irrigation proj- 
ect and have a capacity of approximately 
1 million acre-feet of water. The pump- 
ing plant would be equipped to elevate 
these amounts of water during the sea- 
son when it could be most logically 
synchronized with the existing responsi- 
bilities of the Tracy pumping plant and 
the Delta Mendota Canal. This stored 
water would then be available for use 
in the San Luis project as needed during 
the irrigation season. 

This pumping plant, the reservoir, and 
the canals necessary to distribute the 
water to the San Luis project all are of 
standard types well within the normal 
range of construction that has been em- 
ployed in other units of the Central Val- 
ley. No new or novel engineering difi- 
culties or problems would be encountered 
and there would be a comparatively low 
overall cost. Water can probably be de- 
livered to this highly productive San Luis 
project area at a cost even lower than 
costs for water to other parts of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. The cost per acre- 
feet should be far lower than has come to 
be the usual cost on many western rec- 
lamation projects. 

The main dam for this new reservoir 
would probably not need to be higher 
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than approximately 200 feet and could 
be of a rolled earthfill type. This would 
not require the elaborate and costly con- 
crete structure necessary for higher 
dams. The capacity of the San Luis Res- 
ervoir would be approximately 1 million 
acre-feet and would provide all the water 
needed for the main project. 

Extensions in the size of the total 
project, and especially extensions to the 
south, would be possible through an in- 
crease in the capacity of some of the 
facilities, the construction of new res- 
ervoirs, pumping plants, and canals. 

This entire area has been developed 
by pumping from underground water 
reservoirs. These same sources will con- 
tinue to supply substantial amounts of 
water and can keep the area in produc- 
tivity for a limited period of time. This 
period is probably not very long as the 
water table is falling fast so that the 
urgency of this project is very great. 
Any delay in its approval and comple- 
tion could precipitate a disaster since 
further substantial decline in the water 
table would require the abandonment of 
much of the land and result in a lapse 
of the foundation of the existing econ- 
omy. A very much more expensive and 
unsatisfactory rescue program is inevita- 
ble if action is not quickly taken. 

This urgency, together with sound en- 
gineering features and costs well within 
the earning power of the project are ade- 
quate to justify speedy approval. 

Under these circumstances there can 
be no sound reason for further delay 
and, therefore, the plans which will soon 
be completed and ready for submission 
to Congress should have early approval. 
Congress by applying well-established 
measures would have no valid reason 
for delay since the project has superior 
physical, engineering, and economic fea- 
tures. A pay-out schedule can be as- 
sumed and maintained by those who 
will receive benefits from the project. 

Existing, but more fully utilized, fa- 
cilities will serve to bring the supple- 
mental water to a transfer point where 
new pumping plants, reservoirs, and 
canals will need to be built to place the 
project in operation. All these new 
units will be a direct project obligation, 
to which must be added the operating 
cost and a possible part of the capital 
cost of the shared units. 

While the general and some of the 
specific features of the southward ex- 
tension of the project are already evi- 
dent, and are authorized in my bill, it 
may be necessary to temporarily defer 
action on this second phase of the pro- 
ject in order not to delay the initial 
phase. Mainly because of the urgency 
of the situation confronting an economy 
with its entire foundation likely to col- 
lapse unless a practical rescue operation 
is immediately undertaken. It should be 
borne in mind that not only the farmers 
are faced with great economic loss but 
this would force inevitable collapse of 
the super-structure of processing plants, 
stores, shops, personal and professional 
services and other activities that have 
sors naturally from the agricultural 

ase. 

It may be found to be within the range 
of physical possibility and economic mer- 
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it to convey much of the imported sur- 
face water to specific areas where effec- 
tive recharge of ground-water reservoirs 
can take place. This would have the 
very great advantage of raising the 
ground-water level and thereby greatly 
reducing the cost of pumping for that 
Part of the total water supply that can 
Still come most effectively from under- 
ground-water reservoirs. Such manage- 
ment of subsurface facilities especially 
in areas where the wells are already 
equipped with efficient pumps, which 
draw their supplies from favorable 
ground-water reservoir formations, may 
be more efficient and economical than 
the construction and operation of sur- 
face-irrigation facilities. 

These wells are-specially advantageous 
for the acreage immediately overlaying 
the ground-water reservoir and sur- 
rounding the well itself. Use of these 
facilities will increase the versatility of 
the entire project by making it possible 
to synchronize all resources of water 
Management. Such an over-all effec- 
tiveness can scarcely exist in more fa- 
vorable relationships elsewhere. 

Water for this project can best be 
Made available and perhaps only be 
made available by construction of addi- 
tional projects, especially the Trinity 
project. There are, of course, already 
definite proposals for construction of ad- 
ditional dams on Central Valley rivers 
with uncontrolled and widely variable 
Seasonal flows from the high Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Such reservoirs 
would be filled by the natural runoff 
and could provide the additional water 
Supply necessary to supplement that 
which might not turn out to be avail- 
able from the existing Delta Cross Chan- 
nel and Delta Mendota Canal system. 
These sources could provide a more cer- 
tain, independent, and new source of 
stored water for the project as originally 
Proposed and for those additional areas 
which should be brought into effective 
Use as soon as practicable. 5 

Water from any new storage projects, 
such as the proposed Trinity River di- 
version, or the building of additional 
dams on other Central Valley rivers will 
Serve to increase the versatility and ef- 
fectiveness of the entire Central Valley 
project. Water from any new or old 
Sources can be redirected in ways that 
will contribute to the surpluses neces- 
Sary for use in the San Luis project. 

It is not necessary for purposes of ap- 
Proval of this project that additional 
and new information be submitted in 
regard to the type of crops nor for the 
type of agricultural production that will 
be carried on and can be applied in this 
San Luis unit. 

With plenty of water all of the neces- 
sary conditions will be present for the 
Production of a wide variety of farm 
crops. This unit in its basic character- 
istics can be essentially the same as the 
units on the eastern side of the San Joa- 
quin Basin within the same general 
North-south latitude range. While pro- 
ductivity and the crops that are current- 
ly growing out on this important project 
are of high value and represent a high 
Tate of return on the investments, it is 
€vident that with an increased and more 
Sure supply of water many additional 

of crops would become feasible. 
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Especially will there be an increase in 
the growing of fruit trees and vines that 
necessarily have a long life cycle. It 
takes several years for these to reach 
maturity after which a high state of pro- 
ductivity can be maintained for a long 
period, It is this type of long-range crop 
which is both most needed by the coun- 
try as a whole and would be of a highly 
stabilizing influence on the agricultural 
activity of this region. 

All of these factors indicate that when 
the water supply is assured these long- 
range type farm crops will take their 
proper place in the pattern of produc- 
tion. This is now untenable because of 
the necessarily limited and uncertain 
character of the water supply as evi- 
denced by the rapidly falling water levels 
in reservoirs that are now being over- 
pumped. Water is becoming more ex- 
pensive and an increasing danger of final 
exhaustion confronts all of the farmers 
in the area. It is now necessary for them 
to adopt a very much more conservative 
type of program with short-range rather 
than long-range planning dominating 
the scene. 

It is evident that with the assurance of 
the completion of the San Luis project 
with its required supplemental water 
that the farmers in the area will be ona 
sound foundation in planning the most 
effective type of farm-crop program. 
The prevailing situation in contiguous 
areas of very high productivity and ef- 
fective agriculture in the eastern part of 
the San Joaquin Basin, where the water 
supply is now assured by the completed 
basic units in the Central Valley project, 
will be duplicated in the San Luis units. 


Twenty Years of Foreign Policy Has 
Brought the United States a Lot of 
Grief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a timely editorial by the 
Milwaukee Sentinel entitled “Foreign 
Policy.” This editorial points out our 
historic position in foreign policy mat- 
ters and then also indicated that for the 
past 20 years our foreign policy has 
failed. 

The editorial follows: 

ForEIGnN Polier 

The ruckus raised over the seating of Red 
China in the United Nations was inevitable 
as long as the foreign policy of this country 
followed no basic principles but consisted 
of a long series of improvisations. 

From the time that George Washington 
was President until Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
quarantine speech in 1937, in Chicago, the 
American foreign policy pursued a consistent 
course, which may be described as follows: 

1, No entangling alliances with other coun- 
tries which involved the affairs of Europe. 

(We did join with other countries in lim- 
ited efforts such as the Boxer Rebellion, re- 
fusing any extraterritorial rights; in World 
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War I, we avoided the word “allies” and used 
instead “associated powers.“ 

2. Freedom of the seas; 

3. The Monroe Doctrine; 

4, The sanctity of life and property of 
Americans everywhere; 

5. The inyiolability of treaties; 

6. The open-door policy for trade and com- 
merce. 

This is, of course, skeletonized and vol- 
umes have been and can be written on each 
one of these subjects. But the outline above 
suffices to indicate the general line of Amer- 
ican thought on the subject. 

In December 1941 the United States took 
over the management of the greatest war in 
human history, World War II. We accepted 
world leadership not only from a military 
standpoint, but in the rearrangement of the 
political and economic life of Europe and 
Asia. 

This vast program has gone by several 
names, the Marshall plan, ERP, ECA, NATO, 
EDC. Whatever the name, it has been a fail- 
ure and the United States finds itself iso- 
lated, faced by a powerful enemy in the 
Soviet universal state. 

At the moment of this crisis, the United 
States faces four facts: 

The continuing responsibility for the de- 
feat in the Korean war; 

The dilemma as to what to do with the war 
in Indochina; 

The extension of the Soviet universal state 
to the American continents; 

Our permanent policy toward Russia and 
Red China. 

In the upsurge of the debate on these 
subjects, it is already apparent that the tra- 
ditional American attitude on our foreign 
policy is reasserting itself. 

There is an increasing demand for a reas- 
sertion of the Monroe Doctrine in the Ameri- 
can Continents. This demand ‘arises from 
the attempt of Soviet Russia to establish a 
satellite state first in British Guiana, then 
in Guatemala, and now possibly in Costa 
Rica. 

As regards the recognition of Red China 
and the seating of that barbarous govern- 
ment in the United Nations, many funda- 
mental principles are involved. 

First, we shall no longer be pushed into 
a decision by Great Britain. No matter what 
may be the policy of the administration, the 
American people are no longer willing to be 
entangled in the affairs of Europe or to pay 
cash out of the earnings of the American 
taxpayer to countries which prefer Russia 
and Red China, for whatever reason, to the 
United States. 

Secondly, Red China is a warmonger, hav- 
ing intervened in two war in Asia, the Ko- 
rean and the Indochina war. The United 
States is in the United Nations by virtue of 
an inviolable treaty, but if Red China is 
seated in the United Nations, it means that 
a country can shoot its way into it, particu- 
larly by shooting and torturing Americans. 

Whatever the outcome of these detailed 
situations, this is now clear: After nearly 20 
years of world leadership that has brought 
nothing but grief, the American people are 
ready to pursue the traditional American 
policy of tending to American interests. 


Col. Henry Crown Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address by A. 
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Henry Goldstein, of the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation, representing the class of 1904, 
to the graduating class of 1954 at the 
Jonathan Burr School, of Chicago, hon- 
oring Col, Henry Crown: 
CoL. Henry Crown HONORED 
(Address by A. Henry Goldstein) 


My dear principal, Miss Harz, teachers, 
members of the graduating class of 1954, and 
friends, permit me to extend my sincere 
thanks for the honor and privilege of being 
invited to deliver to this fine class of young 
Americans the address welcoming them to 
the alumni of Jonathan Burr School. 

Today all of you are assured of at least 
a high school education. In 1904, out of a 
class of 96 graduates, only 30 entered the 
high schools. The balance were compelled 
by circumstances to find employment to help 
sustain their families. True, many were 
ambitious enough to attend night classes 
when possible, to supplement their educa- 
tions by securing credits sufficient to matric- 
ulate in later years for their college or 
professional careers. 

I arrived here today an hour earlier than 
the time specified for the commencement 
ceremonies so as to familiarize myself again 
with the school buildings, and to talk to 
some of the personnel, principal, teachers, 
clerks, and engineer, this being my first visit 
in over a quarter of a century. 

The reports from all whom T had inter- 
viewed were that this was a fine aggregation 
of youngsters of whom they were all proud. 
Mr. Goodrich, the engineer, emphasized more 
particularly the exemplary conduct of the 
colored pupils. He said: “You will see a 
rather tall youngster, colored boy, whom I 
consider one of the nicest boys I have ever 
met, clean, trustworthy, honest and an ex- 
cellent student. I certainly will miss that 
boy. I have been at the school for many 
years and the segregation problem is un- 
known here. All our pupils are honorable 
boys and girls, orderly, well mannered, and 
decent.” 

The recent important decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on the sub- 
ject of segregation in schools is a wonder- 
ful tribute to the wisdom and great integrity 
of the distinguished members of that august 
body, but to Chief Justice Earl Warren, that 
learned and scholarly humanitarian, a 
grateful nation owes an everlasting debt of 

. gratitude. It was his leadership and the 
great confidence reposed in him by the mem- 
bers of the Court, that resulted in an unani- 
mous decision, and in such important cases 
this is indeed a rarity. Not one justice dis- 
sented nor wrote a dissenting opinion. 
America will always be safe with such great 
Chief Justices as Earl Warren, and his Asso- 
ciate Justices who grace that Court, and may 
God bless and keep him strong, well, and 
firm in his convictions for many years to 
come. In fact, that is my fervent prayer for 
all of the judges of our great Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Let me give you a small résumé of Jona- 
than Burr School and the person after whom 
it was named. Jonathan Burr was born in 
Bridgewater, Mass., of Scotch Presbyterian 
parents, and came to Chicago in 1848. He 
was a frugal and industrious man and be- 
came vested with large tracts of land on 
the northwest side, and later went into the 
banking business. He founded a school 
known as the Burr Industrial School, which 
was located directly across from this building, 
and later added additional buildings which 
were known as the Rolling Mill School, This 
was done entirely at his own expense. He 
organized and was president of the Home 
for the Friendless, which is still in existence 
and which was endowed by him. He died 
on February 4, 1869, and by the terms of 
his will his vast real-estate holdings and 
buildings reverted to the board of educa- 
tion of Chicago, and from this humble be- 
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ginning grew what we know now as the 
Jonathan Burr School. He never married. 
In 1873 the first modern building was dedi- 
cated. In 1885 the second building was 
completed, and in 1897 the building adjoin- 
ing this hall was put into service. There 
was a branch school across the street con- 
sisting of six schoolrooms, stove heated, 
and at the turn of the century Burr School 
was one of the largest in Chicago, and 
maintained that position for many years. 

This schoo] has had some great principals 
and teachers whose influence affected many 
of the graduates throughout the years, Such 
names as Charles Barthoff, who later be- 
came principal of Lane Technical High 
School; Prot. Frank L. Morse, a brilliant 
teacher and grandson of Prof. Samuel B. 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, who 
was principal of this school until 1909, when 
he was appointed the first principal of the 
new Harrison Technical High School; John 
Stube, a fine principal, and a host of other 
important educators. We had some won- 
derful teachers who inspired their pupils to 
higher thoughts and greater achlevements. 
Miss Skelly; Mrs. Ida Groves; Miss Lizzie 
Justl; Miss Anna McClements, whose sister 
was the wife of Senator Thomas E. Walsh, 
of Montana; Edith V. Watson, and a host 
of equally famous teachers too numerous to 
mention, 

In the last 70 years, Burr School graduates 
have been outstanding leaders in every field 
of endeavor. We have given the world great 
scholars, doctors, editors, writers, jurists, 
musicians, artists, architects, educators, sci- 
entists, religious leaders, high officers of the 
Army, Navy, in the armed services of our 
country, financiers, bankers, industrialists, 
legislators, and men and women in every 
walk of life. The great Dr. Ole Nélson who 
was chief of the Cook County Hospital, the 
largest institution of its kind In the world, 
and who recently passed away was one of our 
alumnus. Jack Lait, the editor of the New 
York Dally Mirror for whom Walter Winchell 
worked, was a Burr graduate. Many famous 
lawyers, masters in chancery, and individ- 
uals known the world over graduated from 
this school just as you are doing today. 
Joseph Baumgarten, who owns the Baum- 
garten Building, 105 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, III., and who recently donated a 
classical building to Northwestern Univer- 
sity costing upward of a quarter of a million 
dollars, is another graduate. The number 
of graduates in the last 50 years would ap- 
proximate over 4,000. Of the class of 1904, 
we can account for only 28 out of the 96 
members. The lapse of time, the devasta- 
tions of war, disease, accident, and the Grim 
Reaper have taken their toll. Therefore, we 
the remaining members of the class of 1904 
determined to make an exhaustive study of 
all available records so as to ascertain the 
outstanding graduate in the last 50 years, 
and after much deliberation and study and 
by unanimous decision, we have selected 
Col. Henry Crown as being one who epito- 
mizes all of those virtues so essential for a 
great American and for this singular honor. 
Many have made great contributions in 
their particular field such as Hyman Ett- 
linger of the class of 1904, whose scholastic 
record was phenomenal, and who became 
the dean of the University of Texas until his 
retirement and who is now dean emeritus of 
that great institution of learning. 

Col. Henry Crown is not a 1904 graduate, 
although his brother, Sol R. Crown, was a 
member of our class, and his tragic passing 
left so deep a wound on Col. Henry Crown 
that he has dedicated his life to the memory 
of his beloved brother. 

Our selection of Col. Henry Crown was not 
predicated on his phenomenal financial suc- 
cess alone, and, although he had no college 
degrees, he was and is endowed with some- 
thing more important to mankind and hu- 
manity, and over the years a grateful people 
are benefited by his wisdom, genius, benevo- 
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lence, and humanity, of which he has an 
abundance. He is completely unostentatious, 
always accessible, eager to help in any chari- 
table undertaking, provided—yes; provided— 
he may do so anonymously and “that my 
name must not be mentioned.” He has a 
great and exceedingly exquisite philosophy: 
“Be a man and be a friend to everyone.” “I 
consider a man is best educated who is most 
useful to his fellow man.” “Your enemy is 
doubtless one who misunderstands you. 
Why, then, should you not rise above the 
fog and see his error, but respect him for 
the good qualities you find in him." I have 
heard great industrialists say that Col. Henry 
Crown's ideas in gigantic undertakings seem 
to be original in design, startling in concept, 
with all details worked out with consummate 
skill, resulting in meritorious success. He 
believes that a man who is not in sympathy 
with the simple little common everyday 
things in life and whose heart does not go 
out to the many should receive the absent 
treatment. He advocates, “Flee any man 
who does not have commonsense, no matter 
how great his mental attainments.” It is 
said that he is a child of opportunity and 
devine energy, a most dynamic personality, 
whom fate had never permitted the ex- 
trayagance of being able to go to high school 
or college during the daytime, but he cer- 
tainly made up for it at night and by cor- 
respondence courses and actual experiences 
in his daily life. Genius is not acquired in 
college or university. It is born within one, 
but in his case we have the unlque paradox 
of genius and a great beneficent heart in 
addition thereto 

Whenever Colonel Crown enters an indus- 
trial undertaking, it is soon reflected in bèt- 
ter, safer, and more humane working condi- 
tions, and a better understanding with em- 
ployees. His mines are not only the safest, 
but the best maintained, the cleanest, and 
operated under men of proven ability as to 
character and appreciation for the best pro- 
tection and welfare possible to each em- 
ployee. He makes this his personal respon- 
sibility, and the spirit of recognition is car- 
ried out in every industrial undertaking in 
which he has an active or financial interest. 

He does not desire to create a vast indus- 
trial empire. His enterprises are varied and 
skillfully maintained and dperated. He does 
not crack a whip on those working with or 
under him. He accomplishes by affabllity 
and consideration, cooperation, and under- 
standing. He is deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the little fellow, his family, his prob- 
lems, and his future, and they return in 
kind the proper loyalty. His modesty and 
deep dislike of publicity are two of the char- 
acteristics which make him the great bene- 
factor that he is, and so, I am sure, always 
will be. He believes with all his heart in 
higher education and devotes a great deal 
of his time, efforts, and money to that cause. 
I have no statistics to prove how many 
youngsters have been the recipients of his 
beneficence, but they must be very many. 
and all anonymous. One must be born with 
that extra something that makes him the 
lover of humanity and friend of the less 
fortunate, 

When I contacted him a few days before 
this graduation day, which by the way was 
the first time I had spoken to Col. Henry 
Crown in many years, the first thing that he 
asked me was: “What can I do for the boys 
and girls in the graduating class of Burr 
school; is there something I can give the 
class of a permanent or historic nature?” 
At that time he also asked me whether I at- 
tended Miss Justi's funeral, saying that he 
did not see me at the chapel; but I had been 
there the night before and my name was 
on the register. Miss Justi was a wonderful 
teacher who died recently at the age of 93, 
having had both of her limbs amputated be- 
cause of diabetes. She had been an invalid 
for several years at an Evanston, III., rest 
home. She had no relatives whatsoever, I 
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learned later that Col. Henry Crown was the 
Good Samaritan who did things again 
anonymously and upon which he refused to 
comment. I trust you will forgive me for 
mentioning here at this ceremony that these 
flowers which adorn your assembly hall and 
bear the legend “From the class of 1901 to 
the Class of 1935" was one of the little sparks 
of humanity by an anonymous benefactor. 
May I read to you a list of some of the 
achievements upon which we predicated our 
Unanimous decision of calling him the out- 
standing graduate of the last 50 years. He 
is chairman of the board of Material Service 
Corp., described as the world’s largest dis- 
tributor of building supplies. He is a large 
stockholder and director of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., vice 
President and director of the Hilton Hotels 
Corp., one of the owners of the Empire State 

g. He owns the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange Building, the 208 South LaSalle 
Street Building, the Freeman Coal Mining 
Corp., the Marblehead Lime Co., the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel the Hilton International 
Corp., the Omnibus Corp., Madison Square 
Garden, City Products Corp., West Indies 
Sugar Corp. He is a trustee of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology and DePaul Uni- 
versity, trustee of the University of Chicago 
Cancer Research Foundation, member of 
North Western University Associates, Uni- 
versity of Nlinois citizens committee, di- 
rector of the Evanston Hospital Association, 
national council member at large, Boy Scouts 
of America, served as a colonel in the Corps 
ot Engineers in the United States Army 
during World War II, member of many clubs 
and industrial organizations and the Army 
and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 

Now it affords me great pleasure to present 
to the class of 1954 something that is not 
Only rare but historical, and worthy of the 
greatest esteem and consideration. It is a 
hand engraved, beautifully framed, and ex- 
tremely expensive “Historical Lipsner Kitty 
Hawk Cover.“ This is one of the items of 
the collection of Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, 
a native Chicagoan, and the founder of the 
United States airmail system, the man re- 
*ponsible for the first scheduled air flights 
and modern aviation as we know it today. 
This exhibit from which this purchase was 
made was held at the First National Bank of 
Chicago for 1 week commencing May 10, 1954, 
and thousands of Chicagoans and visitors, 
philatelists and collectors viewed with a great 
deal of interest this famous exhibit. On 
May 15, on the 36th anniversary of the 
founding of the United States alrmail sys- 
tem, the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment In conjunction with the First National 
Bank of Chicago held an anniversary cele- 
bration at which time the postmaster of 
the city of Chicago, city, State, and county 
Officials, generals of the Army, representatives 
of all of the Armed Forces, representatives of 
foreign consulates were present to pay hom- 
age to Capt. B. B. Lipsner on this occasion. 
This affair was so successful and the Interest 
o keen in this famous Lipsner collection 
that upon the suggestion of the board of 
€ducation of the city of Chicago and the re- 
Quest of the First National Bank, Capt. B. B. 
Lipsner permitted his collection to remain 
intact on display for an additional week in 
Order to give the schoolchildren an oppor- 
tunity to see this great historic and authen- 
tie collection. Well, this is one of those 
items from the famous collection, that was 
malled in the presence of Orville Wright, 
autographed by the founder of the airmail 
System from the exact spot at Kill Devil Hills, 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., on the 25th anniversary 
Of the first sustained alrpowered fight in the 
history of the world by the Wright brothers. 
This is one of the limited number of the au- 
thenticated covers that was duly executed 
and authenticated on the 50th anniversary 
Of the first sustained airpowered flight on 
December 17, 1953. Therefore, the class of 
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1904 presents to the class of 1954 as a token 
of great historic value in honor of Sol R. 
Crown, a wonderful American by an anony- 
mous donor paid for by one who does not 
want his name mentioned. I leave to your 
good judgment whom this great benefactor 
really is. 

Colonel Crown was recently honored by 
being chosen by 3,000 student leaders from 
600 colleges and universities from coast to 
coast and given an award known as the 
Horatio Alger Award, under the auspices of 
the Association of the American Schools and 
Colleges, and he received this singular honor 
at the hands of President Eisenhower's 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower. These are 
some of the motivating factors that caused 
us to pronounce him the outstanding grad- 
uate in the last 50 years. So I will close 
with wishing each of you, good health, and 
good fortune and success in the future, and 
with a most fervent hope and prayer that 
you will try to emulate some of the virtues of 
this great man, whom we honor today as the 
noblest example of Americanism, humanity, 
a friend of the common man, a blessing to 
our community and an outstanding reason 
for us to be proud to be members of a 
school which has produced so exemplary a 
man as Col. Henry Crown, and we fervently 
hope that he may be the principal speaker 
to the class of 1960, which will be the 50th 
anniversary of his graduation from Jonathan 
Burr School, and that as a soldier, a patriot, 
a man of unquestioned fidelity and trust, and 
an American of which any community would 
and should be justly proud, a man never 
seeking the limelight of publicity, one who 
gives of himself to help others, a good hus- 
band, a father, a loyal and devoted friend to 
mankind, a friend of labor, a man whose 
wealth and station in life has never dulled 
his vision. He is still interested in the little 
children that attend the school in which 
he received his first baptism in the three R's. 
May he live long and prosper, Thank you 
all. 


Opposition Voiced by Four Major Groups 
in California to Colorado River Upper 
Basin Projects 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, four major 
organizations in California, the County 
Supervisors’ Association of California, 
board of directors: the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council; the California State 
Grange; and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
of California, have each adopted unani- 
mous resolutions expressing strong oppo- 
sition to pending congressional bills for 
Colorado River upper basin projects. 

With every county in the State offi- 
cially represented by the Supervisors’ As- 
sociation Board, their resolution pre- 
sents a united defense against the pro- 
posed bills threatening California's right- 
ful share of Colorado River water. 

California's agricultural, industrial, 
and population growth is rooted in water, 
and we must protect its source to meet 
our present and future expansion and 
employment. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the County Supervisors Associa- 
tion of California has consistently opposed 
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legislation injurious to the welfare of the 
citizens of this State and the Nation; and 

Whereas the Colorado River Upper Basin 
billion dollar tax subsidy project bills (S. 
1555, H. R. 236, and H. R. 4449), now pend- 
ing before the Congress would inflict on all 
American taxpayers an unjustifiable new 
burden; and 

Whereas for California as a whole, it 
would add $93,200,000 to the State's $25,- 
443,600,000 share of the present $273 billion 
national debt; and 

Whereas the economy of the Nation, the 
State of California, and every county therein 
would be seriously impaired by these costly 
and highly controversial proposals; and 

Whereas this pending legislation calls for 
drastic changes in existing Federal water 
policy with the construction of an Echo Park 
Dam, which would flood a considerable por- 
tion of the Dinosaur National Monument in 
Utah; and 

Whereas 80 years of a sound conservation 
policy would be broken and there would be 
created a dangerous precedent of like-inva- 
sion of all our great National and State 
parks; and 

Whereas the County Supervisors Associa- 
tion of California is familiar with the organ- 
ization, functions, activities, and program 
of the Colorado River Board of California in 
its representation of California in connection 
with matters relating to the Colorado River 
system; and 

Whereas the State of California has a yital 
interest in the waters of the Colorado River 
system and said Colorado River Board was 
authorized and created and provided for by 
the Legislature of the State of California as 
an agency to protect the interests of the 
State of California in and to the waters of 
the Colorado River system: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the County Supervisors Association of Call- 
fornia do hereby express our confidence in 
the Colorado River Board of California and 
supports said board's expressed opposition 
to this proposed legislation and authorizes 
the secretary of this association to mall 
copies of this resolution to all California 
Members of Congress. 


The resolution of the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council follows: 

Whereas the Central Labor Council has 
consistently opposed legislation injurious 
to the welfare of the citizens of this city and 
the Nation; and 

Whereas the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect bill (H. R. 4449), now pending before the 
Congress, would inflict on all American tax- 
payers an unjustifiable new burden; and 

Whereas the economy of this city, the State 
of California, and the Nation would be se- 
riously impaired by this costly and unneces- 
sary project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Central Labor Council 
vigorously oppose passage of H. R. 4449 
by the Congress. 


The resolution of the California State 
Grange executive committee follows: 

Whereas the California State Grange has 
consistently opposed legislation injurious to 
the welfare of California farmers and citizens 
of this State generally; and 

Whereas the proposed Colorado River recla- 
mation projects in Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and New Mexico would endanger 
California's rightful share in the river's flow 
during the years in which the proposed up- 
stream storage dams are filling; and 

Whereas this overall scheme is unsound 
in that it would result in costly irrigation 
for comparatively few landowners and re- 
claim a limited acreage suitable for pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas there is serious question whether 
the project could be self-liquidating, thus 
posing an unpredictable burden on the Na- 
tion's taxpayers; and 
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Whereas the legislation would make dras- 
tic changes in existing Federal water policy 
and, in one instance (Echo Park Dam), 
would create a dangerous precedent for in- 
vasion of an established national monu- 
ment: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California State Grange 
la opposed to enactment of pending con- 
greasional bills S. 1555, H. R. 4449, S. 964, 
and H. R. 236, as unsound Federal invest- 
ments and a threat to California’s rightful 
share of Colorado River water for its ex- 
panding population and agricultural and 
industrial growth. 


The resolution of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods’ Joint Legislative Council 
of California follows: 


The Railroad Brotherhoods Joint Legisla- 
tive Council of California, after due con- 
sideration of the effects of the enactment 
of the Colorado River storage bill (H. R. 
4449), feel that the enactment of this leg- 
Lol at lion would not be in the public interest, 
and I am therefore directed to advise you 
of the position of our membership as out- 
lined in the following resolution setting 
forth our position on this matter: 

“Whereas the Railroad Brotherhoods Joint 
Legislative Council is vitally interested in 
any legislation affecting the welfare of the 
citizens of this country; and 

“Whereas the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect bill (H. R. 4449) now pending before the 
Congress, would impose upon all American 
taxpayers an enormous additional burden; 
and 

“Whereas the economy of the Nation would 
be seriously impaired by construction of this 
expensive and unjustifiable project: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Railroad Brotherhoods 
Joint Legislative Council vigorously opposes 
passage of H. R. 4449 by the Congress: and 
we further urge that you do all possible to 
prevent this legislation from being enacted.” 

Adopted June 21, 1954, by the legislative 
representatives of the several organizations 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods Joint Legisia- 
tive Council of California, upon behalf of 
the organizations and the membership 
thereof. 


Clamp on Taxpayer Pockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD. H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial en- 
titled “Clamp on Taxpayer Pockets,” 
published in the Knoxville News-Senti- 
nel on July 15, 1954: 

CLAMP ON TAXPAYER POCKETS 


Twenty years ago the national debt was a 
mere $27 billlon— mere“ as Government 
spending now goes. 

Today the debt is more than 10 times 
as big. 

And the Treasury, scrambling for cash to 
pay bills contracted years back, again is after 
Congress to ralse the debt limit to $290 bil- 
lion so it can get by without defaulting on 
its bills. 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
a genuine stab at balancing the budget. But 
it has not been enough, Still the bills pour 
in. There is no budget balance in sight. 

Yet taxes have been cut by 87 billion. And 
because of these cuts, the Government is 
borrowing more money. 
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The truth is the budget is out of control, 

The administration can’t come fully to 
grips with it because of obligations incurred 
by the preceding administration. Congress 
still la spending money with one hand and 
cutting taxes with another—without letting 
either know what the other is doing. 

What really is missing is taxpayer control. 

Senators Haray F. Brno, of Virginia, and 
Sryies Barwces, of New Hampshire, are now 
proposing a method by which taxpayers may 
regain a measure of control. 

They propose a constitutional amendment 
to forbid budget deficits except in wartime. 

This seems to be the only way to get a 
balanced budget. 

Twenty years ago, the legal debt limit was 
$30 billion. The country was never to bor- 
row beyond that ceiling. But 4 years later, 
Congress raised the ceiling to $45 billion. 
Then to $65 billion, then $125, then $210, 
then $260, and finally to $300 billion. Only 
once has Congress reduced the debt limit, in 
1946 to $275 billion. Now the pressure is on 
to make it $290 billion, 

So long as the debt limit Is subject to 
Mere congressional action, there will be 
deficits. So long as there are election years, 
there will be tax cuts without comparable 
spending cuts. The record of the last 20 
years leaves only one effective choice—a con- 
stitutional amendment to enforce balanced 
budgets. 


The Independent Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the or- 
ganization of the Independent Library 
at Yale University is described by the 
chairman of the library, Mr. Gridley L. 
Wright, below. It may be a good ex- 
ample for other colleges and universities 
“a a reawakening of the conservative 
mind: 


The Independent Library at Yale was 
founded in January 1954, by five under- 
graduates. It is located in the basement of 
Farnam Hall on the old campus. The library 
stocks books and literature of a conservative 
nature, expressing the ethical principles of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition of individ- 
uallsm, The purpose of the library 1s to offer 
the other side of social, economic, political, 
and theological questions. 

We hope to attract the interest of varied 
groups of students. Among those who we 
feel should be interested are: 

1, Those who have been conservative, but 
feel that conservative principles are osten- 
sibly refuted by their instruction in eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science, or 
religion. 

2. Those who are conservative, but feel 
they do not understand the basis for their 
conservatism. 

3. Those who are sincerely in doubt as to 
the validity of elther conseryative or neo- 
liberal arguments, 

4. Those who have not yet considered any 
of the questions carefully, but whose minds 
ace receptive to the idea of questioning ma- 
terlallsm before accepting it and to the force 
of logic. 

5. Those who are neoliberals, but whose 
sincerity in searching for the truth obliges 
them to hear out both sides. 

In general, then, the paramount purpose 
of the Independent Library is to make a basic 
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appeal to everyone who belleves that the 
truism, There are two sides to every ques- 
tion,” is not altogether passé. While we are, 
of course, interested in winning whatever 
proselytes we can, we feel that the best serv- 
ice we can perform is to furnish a sound 
basis of understanding and belief for those 
who are already inclined to the conservative 
side, or for those who have not yet been 
drawn away from it. This basis is a synthesis 
of spiritual, intellectual, and practical con- 
siderations; consequently, our books deal 
with topics found in all these fields. 

The Independent Library is nonpartisan; 
its purpose is a positive one. We want to 
bring what we sincerely belleve to be the 
truth about conservatism to all students. 
We hope that all thinking and intellectually 
unfettered persons will give our side of the 
question fair and rational consideration. 

The personnel of the library at present 
consists of 6 juniors, 1 sophomore, and 1 
freshman. We realize that an important 
consideration in beginning a project of this 
kind is that of perpetuating it after the 
founders have graduated. We feel that our 
location on the Yale freshman campus is 
particularly fortunate with regard to this 
problem. It is the freshman who comes to 
Yale, conservative because his family is con- 
servative, but beyond this not knowing what 
a conservative is, or what reasoning stands 
behind conservative philosophy. His mind, 
however, is receptive to argumentation; he 
is willing to think, ready to be convinced. 
The first, and usually last, arguments and 
facts that he encounters are those of the 
neoliberals. Leftist philosophy is firmly en- 
trenched in the minds of Yale's intellectuals. 
The economics courses are based upon the 
system of Lord Keynes; most political sci- 
ence courses have a quite observable demo- 
cratic bias; sociology courses tell the stu- 
dent of the necessity for city planning, etc.; 
religion courses furnish him evidence for 
doubting his religion, 

We have no desire to stop any of these 
practices, or to impinge upon anyone's aca- 
demic freedom. We merely wish to make 
conservative arguments, conservative facts, 
conservative ideas, accessible to the under- 
graduate. For the freshman who arrives 
at Yale receptive to argumentation, ready 
to be convinced, the Independent Library 
is particularly accessive. Because our books 
are readily available, because we ourselves 
are readily avatlable, we hope that an appre- 
clable number of freshmen will become 
convinced of the validity of our arguments. 
Those who sre most firmly convinced will 
be incorporated into the organization of the 
library. We think that a sufficient number 
of these last will be found to keep the li- 
brary a going concern, 

The present chairman of the Ubrary is a 
member of the sophomore class, The vice 
chairman is a freshman. We thus offer a 
positive guaranty of our. library's constant 
activity until the year 1957. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect that 3 years’ concerted 
effort will constitute a good promissory note 
for the future. 

The Ubrary is open from 7:30 until 11:30 
every night of the week except Saturday. 
One or more of our group ts always in at- 
tendance, to check out books and to talk to 
students who come in to read, to borrow 
books, or merely to look us over. We lend 
books free of charge for a period of 2 weeks, 
with the stipulation that borrowers will be 
responsible for replacing books that are de- 
stroyed or lost when checked out under their 
names. Those who wish to renew loans at 
the end of 2 weeks may do so. No books 
may be kept for a total period greater than 
4 weeks. 

At present the library is entirely self-sup- 
porting. Renovation of the physical plant. 
library equipment, preliminary publicity, 
and—most {mportant—new books for expan- 
sion, will cost money. More money than we 
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haye, or can expect to have in the future. 
If the library is to achieve a high degree of 
success, if it is to fulfill the purposes we have 
delineated for it, financial support will be 
necessary. We now have about 130 books, 
69 pamphlets, and numerous booklets and 
issues of periodicals; this obviously does not 
comprise the optimum of our library's de- 
velopment, There are countless other books 
to be added to our present modest collection. 
We wish to go further. We feel that we 
must go much further. We can do so only 
if we can gain the support of those that feel, 
as we do, that our work is vital to the well- 
being of our country, and that we have 
begun it where it should begin—in America's 
colleges. 

The contest between Judeo-Christian 
moral individualism and materialist collec- 
ticism, in an often-heard phrase, is a war 
for men’s minds. As such, it should be car- 
ried on in the fields where those minds are 
formed and given their intlal positive direc- 
tion. These are our colleges and universl- 
ties. We hope that Yale can lead the way in 
this endeavor, just as she has done with so 
many others in the past. 

For further information contact Gridley 
L. Wright, chairman, the Independent Li- 
brary, 1783 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mr. Ben May, of Mobile, 
Ala., devotes a considerable part of his 
income and much of his time to an effort 
to aid medical research. He spoke at a 
luncheon that I gave in the Vandenberg 
room for various Members of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, this great man, Ben May. 
from the Deep South, has been my friend 
Since we were boys and that has been a 
long, long time. I knew him when he 
Started out and I saw him fight his way 
up from the bottom to the very top. He 
has been successful in all of his under- 
takings, especially in his business. He is 
one of the greatest humanitarians I know 
or ever expect to know. He is dividing 
what his great efforts for at least 40 or 
50 years have produced for him and his 
family; he is dividing it with the afflicted 
People of his city, of his State, and of 
his Nation, and even of foreign countries. 
In Alabama he is one of the directors of 
the great research institute that Thomas 
W. Martin sponsors at Birmingham, 
Ala., that has done so much good. A 
School in Chicago has been named for 
the work and help that Ben May has 
given them. 


Iam speaking just for this one lunch- 
eon that we had in the Vandenberg 
room 2 weeks ago. Ben May and I have 
had many such meetings, He has talked 
to practically every Senator and every 
Representative of every State in the Na- 
tion, and that means he has talked to 
the representatives of men and women 
that represent over a hundred million 
People in this great Nation of ours. 
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I have never heard anything that was 
not in the fullest and best praise of this 
great man here in the Congress of the 
United States. I wish I could remem- 
ber the words of Senator Wherry after 
we had had a luncheon for a group of 
Congressmen, Senator Wherry asked 
Ben May to come to his office. I went 
with him, and he told me how he wished 
he had met Ben May before. We had 
no idea at that time that this great 
Senator would be stricken with cancer. 
He talked to Ben May about helping to 
put up something in his hometown that 
would be helpful to the afflicted people 
there. Then Ben May went back with 
him several times, 

I have heard the great WILLIS ROB- 
ERTSON, the Senator from Virginia, who 
has attended not one but a half-dozen 
luncheons that we gave so these men 
could hear the words of wisdom from 
this great man from Mobile. WILLIS 
Roeertson has said some of the finest 
things about Ben May that I have ever 
heard a Senator or anybody else say 
about any man. 

The great Bob Doughton, former 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, who retired last year, at- 
tended one of these luncheons just be- 
fore he left. He put his arms around 
Ben May and he said: “Young man, that 
is the greatest talk I have ever heard, 
and I want to help you every way I can.” 

Mr. Speaker, if we could all get behind 
this great humanitarian, Ben May, from 
my hometown, and help him in the work 
that he is doing, I do not know of any 
greater thing that we could do for the 
good people of this, the greatest Nation 
on earth. I consider my friend one of 
the most outstanding and greatest men, 
with the kindest heart and the biggest 
and best brain, that I have ever known 
or ever hope to know. 

Mr. Speaker, I want all of us to know 
and read about some of the things that 
Ben May has done, is doing, and will 
continue to do. I wish all of you knew 
of the great work that he has done for 
the men in the service. I wish you 
could. know what he has done for our 
churches of every denomination and for 
people of every race, creed, and color. 
There is no way to enumerate all the 
good things that this man has done and 
is doing, but I wish I could, 

Under permission, I insert in the REC- 
orp Mr, May’s talk presenting the need 
for medical research first and secondly 
the importance of aid for research into 
the mental diseases: 

I want to discuss in particular one type of 
research of great importance to our country 
but which, in the sense of interest in the 
matter as proportioned to its importance; 
has been the research stepchild of the Con- 
gress. Irefer to research concerning mental 
illnesses, and because you may not have had 
enough time or perhaps occasion to consider 
the scope of the problem, or what you can 
do about it, I ask your indulgence while I 
discuss briefly the burden of mental illness 
to our Nation. 

First, I shall devote 3 minutes to outlining 
the scope of the problem and during that 
time I will use some figures, but for the rest 
of this talk I shall try to avoid statistics. 
And when I finish this talk I will give you 
sources of authority on figures I use, if you 
wish them. 
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The Government spends over a half billion 
dollars yearly for pensions to veterans be- 
cause of neuropsychiatric disabilities and for 
the hospitalization of certain of these vet- 
erans. Our various States spend considerably 
over a half billion dollars annually to care for 
their mentally ill. These figures take no ac- 
count of the tremendous sums spent each 
year to build hospital facilities to house an 
ever-increasing number of mentally amieted. 

Part of the manpower loss to mental ill- 
ness Is as follows: There are between 550,000 
and 600,000 inmates in tax supported mental 
institutions. Over half of them could work 
if it were not for their mental illness. Also 
about 125,000 workers are required by hospi- 
tals to care for the mentally afflicted in their 
care. All this takes no account of other 
hundreds of thousands of mentally i kept 
home because no free public facilities are 
available for their care. 

From the standpoint of loss of manpower 
to the military, during World War II more 
than 1,846,000 men were rejected prior to 
induction because of neuropsychiatric dis- 
abilities and 453,000 men were discharged by 
the services after induction because of neuro- 
psychiatric disabilities. These figures mean 
that more men were lost to the military by 
neuropsychiatric disabilities than the Army 
sent to the Pacific. 

I shall not attempt to figure the hundreds 
of millions of dollars lost in training, to a 
greater or lesser degree, these 453,000 men 
who were inducted and then were later dis- 
charged because of neuropsychiatric dis- 
abilities. 

I have, with extreme brevity, outlined the 
problem and you may ask, What is the an- 
swer? The humane answer and the economi- 
cal answer to all of this is to use research to 
find remedies or cures for many of the mental 
ills, 

It Is not a case of whether or not our 
country can afford to spend money for re- 
search into the mental diseases. The propo- 
sition is better stated as follows: We are not 
rich enough, and we are not strong enough, 
to heedlessly accept this ever-continuing 
hemorrhage of lost manpower, lost military 
power, and lost money occasioned by mental 
illness when research can show us how to 
stop a considerable part of the hemorrhage, 

I have said we can do something about 
this problem by using research as the neces- 
sary tool. But I am only a lumberman who 
makes no bluff at being learned. Therefore 
you may well wonder how you as a layman 
can judge if there is a likely chance that 
my ideas are right. 

I answer such à reasonable doubt with 
two points; namely, A and B, Point A: I 
have had the ideas I shall set out for you 
checked by well-known doctors, pharmacol- 
ogists, and biochemists, as well as by pro- 
fessors of psychiatry in some of our best- 
known universities. These were nearly all 
research workers familiar with problems re- 
lating to human health, They believe the 
approach I suggest offers great hope of worth- 
while achievement within a reasonable time, 
If you are interested enough to ask me the 
names of some of these scientists and the 
universities or labs with which they are con- 
nected, at the end of this talk I will gladly 
give you this information at the same time 
that I give you the sources of authority for 
the few statistics that I use, if you wish. 

Point B: My second and final point is 
this. You cnn have confidence in your abil- 
ity to judge the soundness of my ideas be- 
cause my talk is in the everyday language 
of a layman. I shall simply set out some 
facts, many or all of which are likely known 
to you. The first facts I set out will be for 
the purpose of showing how chemicals affect 
the mind. Then I will list certain great 
cures and preventives of mental iliness which 
have already been achleved by the use of 
chemicals. You can then judge whether or 
not a medical idea can be simple and yet 
represent a truth. 
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An engineer has never had a trace of 
mental trouble. At 63 he has a cataract 
removed. To reduce pain and induce sleep 
he is given sedatives like demerol and bar- 
biturates. After 4 days of this sedation he 
becomes generally irrational and must be 
held in bed. He does not know where he 
is. He thinks people are out to get him 
and when a door is slammed he insists that 
he is being shot at. This Is called toxic 
psychosis. You can give the patient some- 
thing to speed up the elimination of the 
chemical causing the trouble and within a 
day or two to a week the man will be men- 
tally normal and can stay that way perma- 
nently. His mental illness was caused by 
the effect of a chemical on the mind. 

A stern, hard-boiled man drinks a pint or 
g0 of whisky and his character (that is, his 
mind) changes completely so that instead 
of being hard boiled he wants to give money 
to others. A chemical (alcohol) makes the 
man that way. 

A sufficient continuing dose of the chem- 
fecal ergot can cause people to go completely 
insane, Also, mescaline, lysergic acid, and 
other chemicals too numerous to mention 
can affect mental stability. Is it not reason- 
able to believe that {if a chemical can make 
a person mentally ill, then some other chem- 
ical properly chosen can make that person 
well just as we know that a person may be 
made fil by one chemical which we some- 
times term “polson,” and yet the poison can 
often be overcome by another chemical 
which we term the “antidote” for that 
poison? 

Now, how quickly can chemicals restore an 
insane person to sanity? The times varies 
but I will first cite a quick cure described 
by the doctors who achieved it, namely, Drs. 
Cleckley and Sydenstricker, of the University 
of Georgia Medical School. 

A man not a pellagrin is completely irra- 
tlonal. He is overactive and needs to be 
held in bed. He cannot talk coherently. 
They begin to give him a moderate dose of 
sodium nicotinate intravenously. Within 15 
minutes and while the chemical Is still fow- 
ing into his velns he becomes cooperative 
and quiets down. Several hours later he 18 
sane. This is not a case of recovery by co- 
incidence because this case is one of a series 
of 40 cases reported by these doctors at one 
ume. 

As you know, our bodles require certain 
chemical compounds called vitamins. A 
vitamin deficiency may cause complete in- 
sanity. Until we knew this to be so, patients 
who were insane because of vitamin defi- 
clencies were often locked up until released 
by death. This type of insanity is often 
associated with pellagra. One of the first 
doctors to use the vitamin nicotinic acid to 
cure pellagra was Dr. Tom Spies who pro- 
ceeded to visit insane asylums and treat in- 
mates he thought could be helped by this 
vitamin, He then gave this harmless chem- 
ical, and sometimes in hours, but other times 
in days, thelr minds cleared up. Dr. Spies 
told me of one woman who had been locked 
up for 12 years. He restored her from in- 
fanity to sanity in 3 days’ time with 3 
gruns of nicotinic acid. This was about 
one-tenth of an ounce and cost a few cents. 

Another patient feels certain that neigh- 
bors are trying to kill him. He sees bugs and 
animals on the wall and he can also see and 
Irel them crawling on his body. He is in- 
coherent, Yet a small amount of nicotinic 
acid restores the man to sanity and he can 
even discuss his recent past insanity just as 
one of us might decribe a nightmare after 
awakening. 

Dr. Alexis Carell, who was one of the best 
known scientists of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, wrote some years before he dicd that 
thought is the offspring of the endocrine 
glands as weil as of the cerebral cortex. 
De. Carell further stated that man thinks 
with all his organs and the cerebral centers 
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(that ts, the thing we think of as the brain) 
are composed not simply of nervous matter 
but they also consist of the fluids in which 
the cells of the brain are immersed, These 
fluids are regulated by the blood serum 
which contains the secretions that diffuse 
the entire body. Therefore, said Dr. Carell 
“Thru the blood and lymph, every organ of 
the body is present In the consciousness.” 

I give you just one more quotation to in- 
dicate that for years certain men of vision 
have realized the importance of these 
chemicals, these physiological approaches to 
an understanding of mental illness. 

Over 80 years ago Maudsley, a well- 
known alienist, said there could be no im- 
provement in our treatment of mental ill- 
ness until we ceased to think of it as so 
exclusively psychological and sincerely 
realize that mental ills represent the same 
pathological principles as other diseases and 
they are produced in the same way. 

In other words, the brain is an orran, 
The second largest organ in the body aud so 
chemically important that it alone con- 
sumes over one-fifth of all the oxygen used 
by the body, 

Now you may feel that cures simply can- 
not be that easy, or atherwise we would have 
had the answers long ago. I answer such 
doubt by quoting a philosopher who said 
“Because man will not study the errors of 
the past he ts condemned to repeat them.” 
Therefore, let us consider an example from 
past medical history. 

For centuries scurvy was the greatest ill- 
ness among sailors. On long voyages they 
carried twice as many men as needed be- 
cause they knew the Ulness would weaken 
or kill so many men. As far back as 1593 
Sir Richard Hawkins in Observations on his 
Voyage to the South Seas” told how to pre- 
vent scurvy by the use of lemon juice. A 
very few far-sighted shipping companies took 
up the idea, but until almost the beginning of 
the 19th century the greatest illness among 
sailors continued to be scurvy. It is a dis- 
ease where the gums and different parts of 
the body continue to bleed, the gums be- 
come soft and sometimes the teeth fall out. 
Men become delirious and very weak. 

In 1739 James Lind finished his medical 
apprenticeship and entered the British Navy 
as 5urgeon’s mate. Reading convinced James 
Lind that scurvy could be cured or prevented 
by fruit juices.. In 1747 he proved by con- 
trolled experiment that orange or lemon 
Juice was a specific treatment for scurvy. 
He also developed an improved method for 
the preservation of these juices. 

Despite his results and detailed report 
given in his Treatise on Scurvy, published 
in 1753, it was over 40 years before the 
Admiralty gave orders that lemon juice had 
to be issued on all boats, and during that 
time more seamen suffered and died from 
scurvy than for all other causes together. 

I do not claim that we willl find these 
chemical answers to many of the mental ills 
as easily as just trying the first thing that 
comes along, but I say there are many kinds 
of mental illness that will respond to chemi- 
cal therapy. and the first essential for learn- 
ing what to do and use is money—money 
enough to permit us to continue research 
along the present lines of endeavor, plus 
additional necessary funds to enable re- 
search workers to explore more fully these 
chemical approaches to the cure or preven- 
tion of many mental ills, 

And now I want to mention some of the 
great accomplishments of the past half cen- 
tury in the conquest of mental disease. 
These accomplishments are the result of 
medical research, 

Formerly 15 to 20 percent of all patients 
in State hospitals were there because of 
an Ulness called paresis. They were called 
paretics, Then through research the Was- 
sermann test for syphilis was developed 
about 1906, and it was noted that generally 
all paretics had syphilis. Later, about 1913, 
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the spirochetes of syphilis were found pres- 
ent in the brains of paretics. Doctors tried 
to cure this illness through fever therapy 
and they had a limited success. Then re- 
search produced penicillin, which is now 
curing and preventing so much syphilis that 
during the past 5 years admissions of men- 
tally il due to paresis have dropped over 
50 percent and the country is saving over 
$40 million each year through this advance 
in the cure and prevention of this one kind 
of mental illness. 

Thirty years ago every 12th case of mental 
illness in hospitals of the South was due to 
pellagra. Then through research it was found 
that nicotinic acid could cure this type of 
insanity, sometimes in a matter of hours, 
but more often within a week. If we con- 
trast the cure of a pellagrin by the use of 
less than a dollar's worth of nicotinic acid 
against the cost of the care for that patient, 
often for the balance of the patient's. life, 
we glimpse the possible economy I suggest 
that we work toward. I am pleading for en- 
lightened self-interest. Isay we can help the 
unfortunate and save taxpayers" money at 
the same time. 

Our record with epilepsy Is even better. 
Research has developed drugs which control 
or cure over 80 percent of epilepsy so epi- 
leptics can lead normal lives, Through these 
discoveries of research, millions of dollars 
are saved annually to our States and to our 
Government. 

Even the feebleminded can be aided by 
research, Thus, cretins who are often mis- 
shapen, dwarf and idiot at the same time, 
can be made to grow into normal or rela- 
tively normal humans, provided the infant 
is administered a hormone from the thyroid 
gland. This seeming miracle is achieved be- 
cause research has shown the cause of cre- 
tinism to be Insufficient thyrold function. 

I have spoken of mental research and now 
I would like to tell you how little is spent on 
research into mental illness. Government, 
State, and private funds combined spend as 
little on research as our country spends on 
goldfish. The Federal Government spends 
annually on research into the mental ili- 
nesses just about the cost of two modern 
B-52 bombers or, more likely, less than that 
sum. 

I emphasize that I would not compare or- 
dinary expenditures against appropriations 
for the military if it were not that these 
health matters are entwined with our eco- 
nomic strength, with our tax burden, and 
with our military potential. 

The idea I seek to convey was expressed by 
Disraeli when he said, “The health of the 
people is really the foundation on which all 
their happiness and all their powers as a 
state depends.” Mental health also Is part 
of the foundation on which our happiness 
and our powers as a state depend. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include two splendid articles, one en- 
titled “Jewish Renaissance,” and the 
other “Toil, Sweat, Tears Remake Is- 
rael—It Seems Like a Dream,” appearing 
in the July 7, 1954, and July 8, 1954, issues 
of the Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass. 

These two articles were written ex- 
clusively for the Boston Traveler by Dr. 
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Alexander Brin, who is also the editor 
and publisher of the Jewish Advocate, 
the largest and most influential English- 
Jewish publication in the United States, 
who is nationally and internationally 
known for his leadership in educational, 
cultural, philanthropic, and welfare 
movements. The articles follow: 
From the Boston Traveler of July 7, 1954] 
Irwin RENAISSANCE—AMAZING TRANSFOR- 
MATION OF NATION IN BRIEF Time TOLD BY 
Huss DR. BEIN 
(By Dr. Alexander Brin) 


The impulse to travel to see every part 
of the United States and across the seas has 
ever been strong in my heart for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

It dates back to the time when, as chair- 
man of the State Program Committee of the 
Massachusetts Bicentennial Commission, 
created by the legislature, my mentor and 
teacher, the late Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
professor of history and government at Har- 
yard University, invited me to accompany 
him on a nationwide tour to the innumer- 
able historic landmarks connected with the 
founding of this nation. 


BREATHE THE AIR OF LIBERTY 


Having the rare privilege of breathing the 
same air that the founders of our Nation 
breathed, walking the same streets, viewing 
the same scenes, we sensed to a much deeper 
degree the true meaning of liberty. 

It was a thrill to visit the shrines of the 
noblest American personalities who laid solid 
foundations for the political, industrial, and 
commercial progress of the country, 

VISION, COURAGE 


We need but look about us to see the 
blessed results of their planning, the multi- 
tudinous benefits which their vision and 
courage and service bequeathed to us, the 
mightiest fortress of freedom on the globe. 

We rediscovered the basic ingredients 
which make up the American way of life 
when we visited the monument which the 
Nation erected to its founders at Plymouth, 
in our own State, where the history of our 
Nation began. This shrine is no longer a 
relic of the past—it meant now the inde- 
structible symbol of the American way now 
being challenged by enemies from within 
and without. 

We observed the five figures, symbolizing 
faith, morality, law, education, freedom, 
upon which, as if upon eternal rock, those 
brave and rugged Mayflower people founded 
our Commonwealth, It is a warning to those 
who attempt to pull down those colossal 
ideals to their own meager dimensions, 

After seeing America first, I for one was 
willing to admit that there ought to be a 
law—a Federal law, compelling every Amer- 
ican to see his own country before venturing 
beyond its borders. 

But as a student of American history, I 
have read with great interest the written 
records by famous Americans about their 
travels abroad. The travel literature of 
Thomas Jefferson, the architect of America’s 
character; Benjamin Franklin; and Amer- 
ica’s greatest authors of the 19th century, 
which included Mark Twain, Washington 
Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Feni- 
more Cooper, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
Henry Adams, all stressed the point that to 
appreciate America we must also see the rest 
of the world. 

Perhaps the most thoughtful expression 
concerning travel was written by Mark 
Twain. He coneludes the Innocents Abroad 
with this statement: 

“Travel is fatal to prejudice, bigotry, and 
narrowmindedness, and many of our people 
needed it sorely on these accounts, Broad, 
wholesome, charitable views of men and 


things cannot be acquired by vegetating in 
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one little corner of the earth all one’s life- 
time.” 
WILLKIE CONVINCED 

In recent years, it was the late Wendell 
Willkie, who became a forthright spokesman 
for the “One World” when, after an exten- 
sive world tour, he came to the conclusion 
that America’s role is the most profoundly 
important opportunity ever given to a great 
nation. 

Wilkie asserted that not only must we 
help to secure freedom on the battlefield, but 
we must never relinquish our role to keep the 
world free and to help others achieve the 
same blessings that we Americans enjoy: 
Basic human rights, public health, educa- 
tion, industrial aid, and the dignity of free 
men. 

Everytime I return from a pilgrimage 
abroad, my foremost thought is a deeper ap- 
preciation of my country than ever before, 
and particularly so with regard to our sys- 
tem of government. Life in the United 
States is worth whatever it may cost. I have 
an unwavering faith that the American idea, 
based upon freedom of the human spirit, will 
eventually rule the world. 

My interest in the State of Israel came 
through my association with the late Mr. 
Justice Louls D, Brandeis who, pleading the 
Zionist cause in 1914, said: 4 

“My approach to Zionism was through 
Americanism. In time a practical experience 
showed me that Jews were by reason of their 
traditions and their character peculiarly 
fitted in the attainment of American ideals. 
The ideals of 20th century America have been 
the ideals of the Jew for 20 centuries. 

“The Jewish renaissance in Palestine will 
mable us to perform our plain duty to 
America. It will help us to make toward the 
attainment of the American ideals of 
democracy and social justice that large con- 
tribution for which religion and the life 
have peculiarly fitted the Jew. America's 
fundamental law seeks to make real the 
brotherhood of man. That brotherhood be- 
came the Jew's fundamental law more than 
2500 years ago.“ - 

A little more than 20 years ago, on the eve 
of my first trip to the Holy Land, from which 
have sprung nearly all the great spiritual 
impulses of mankind, Mr. Brandeis said to 
me, among other things, “Alexander, you 
shall witness in your lifetime the age-old 
realization of a Jewish national homeland 
in the cradle of civilization, Palestine.” 


HEARTS THROBBED 


Twice since the State of Israel became a 
reality, as the head of pilgrimages of Chris- 
tians and Jews to the land of remarkable 
vigor and stronghold of democracy in the 
Middle East, where human freedom has re- 
leased the springs of imagination and cre- 
ative ability, our hearts throbbed with emo- 
tion and glowed with pride as we observed 
what is transpiring with the fulfillment of 
Mr. Brandeis’ prophecy. History has proven 
Mr. Brandeis to have been a supreme realist. 

To visit Israel during the present blooming 
period and to tread the soil that has echoed 
the sounds of saints and prophets, where the 
Bible, whose pages are radiant with the light 
of liberty, democracy, and equality, saw the 
light of day, is a rich and unforgettable ex- 
perience. 

One feels instinctively that thousands of 
years of history are converging upon him. 
It recalled those verses of Scripture which 
spoke of human liberty and the rights of the 
common man against the kings of the earth. 
It recalled the words of the prophets filled 
with righteous living, and concerned with 
self-reliance and courage, uttered unafraid 
in a world of callousness and evil. 

The great experiment in Israel reform may 
one day be the hope of the world. What is 
happening in Israel is one of the most amaz- 
ing transformations of a country in a brief 
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period ever recorded in the historic annals 
of civilization. 

When I first visited Palestine 20 years ago, 
Jews were coming in large numbers, espe- 
cially to Jerusalem, to die. The most char- 
acteristic feature of Jerusalem was the Wall- 
ing Wall, the few remaining mighty stones of 
King Solomon's Temple, where pious Jews 
used to gather to weep over the lost glories of 
Zion, 

But now the sons of Israel no longer 
lament the past; they came to live and work 
for the future. The whole tone of Israel is 
one of idealism and progress, the 
of the present for a better and nobler future 
for all God's children. 

Israel is seething with life and expanding 
from day to day in a manner which parallels 
the early beginnings of the United States of 
America, Israel dwelt in Palestine from the 
days of Joshua—save for about 50 years of 
exile in Babylon—for 15 centuries. In the 
year 70, the Roman conquest ended Jewish 
Tule. 

The Arabs controlled Palestine for 800 
years, from the 7th century till 1453, when 
the Turks took and kept possession until 
World War I. It became known as “the land 
God forgot,” so slight has been the change in 
14 centuries. 


From the Boston Traveler of July 8, 1954] 
TOIL, SWEAT, TEARS REMAKE ISRAEL—IT SEEMS 


LIKE A DREAM— PIONEERS, IMMIGRANTS, 
REFUGEES WORKING WONDERS IN NEW STATE 
(By Dr. Alexander Brin) 

The nation of Israel stands because of the 
toil, sweat and tears which the pioneers 
poured into the forbidding wastelands; be- 
cause technicians hacked their way through 
almost impenetrable rocky mountains so that 
foundations could be laid for hundreds of 
new settlements, 327 having been established 
since the state was born 6 years ago. 

The brain and brawn of the pioneers, the 
intelligence and industry of the people, the 
enthusiasm and hope of the refugees, the 
generous and neighborly spirit. of the native 
Israelis, who are referred to as Sabras (the 
derivation of Sabra comes from the fruit of 
the cactus—tough and pricky on the outside 
but sweet on the inside) have had much to 
do with marvels wrought against the cen- 
turies that the Arabs lived there. 

IT ALL SEEMS LIKE A DREAM 


When I look back in my memory to the 
Palestine of 20 years ago, everywhere barren 
wilderness and forbidding mountainous re- 
gions, with its soil covered with stones, 
thistles and weeds, and the unhappy Arabs 
trying to wring from the barren soil a meager 
harvest, it all seems to me like a dream. 

The unwanted immigrant pioneers came to 
Israel with love and devotion In their hearts, 
with faith and courage in their souls, and 
they made their way through the obstruc~ 
tions of ignorance, prejudice, envy and are 
busy changing the barren hills and vales of 
Judea into spots of beauty and loveliness. 

Beautiful little children, whose parents 
were the victims of Nazi gas chambers, sing 
and play and dance in colorful gardens un- 
der sunny skies of the Holy Land. 

‘There is a spirit of kinship between Israel's 
independence and that of the United States 
of America. It is hard to find a better ex- 
pression than the words used in Israel's 
Declaration of Independence. There is a 
quality in it gloriously American. It sounds 
like a reaffirmation of American ideals. 
There is something majestic about these 
words: 

“The State of Israel will promote the de- 
velopment of the country for the benefit of 
all its inhabitants; will be based on precepts 
of liberty, justice, and peace, taught by the 
Hebrew prophets; will uphold the full social 
and political equality of all its citizens with- 
out distinction of race, creed, or sex; will 
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guarantee full freedom of conscience, wor- 
ship, education, and culture; will safeguard 
the sanctity and iñviolableness of shrines and 
holy places of all religions and dedicate itself 
to the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

Israel] has remained true to its promise. 
The Arab inhabitants of the new state have 
joined their fellow-citizens of the Jewish 
faith in the development of a fuller and 
richer life for both, each enjoying full and 
equal citizenship and due representation in 
all governing bodies. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Our American Founding Fathers pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor for the support of their right to be an 
independent, democratic nation. The men 
and women of Israel daily make a similar 
pledge. For them, hardships and death are 
not too great a price to pay for liberty. 

Because of my deep personal and official 
interest in education, I was thrilled to wit- 
ness the wonderful school system offering 
almost a universal education. 

The educational system entails kinder- 
gartens, primary schools, high schools, 
teachers’ training colleges, vocational train- 
ing schools, schools of music and of art, 
agricultural schools, theological schools, the 
Technion School of Haifa, the School of 
Law and Economics in Tel Aviv, the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, and the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, with its new addi- 
tion of a medical school. 

In order to meet the growing educational 
needs, they are building new colleges and 
universities, hospitals, and art museums. 
‘There are undertakings galore in the fields 
of music and the fine arts, institutions to 
promote scientific discovery and application 
of new knowledge to the wants and needs 
of man. 

All these Institutions breathe the Amer- 
ican spirit of brotherly love and are open to 
serve the Arabs and the Christians and the 
Jews alike. Though maintained by the 
Jews, they are enjoyed by all groups. The 
Jew offers the Arab every cultural and phil- 
anthropic and industrial advantage he 
grants to his own. 

Life in Israel is built upon the pioneer 
virtues of the Founding Fathers of our own 
Nation. No pleasure of greater proportion 
or more gratifying satisfaction has been 
mine than the opportunity to speak as an 
American citizen at a Passover Seder service 
in Jerusalem attended by representatives of 
freedom-loving nations in commemoration 
of the first bill of human rights in recorded 
history issued in the Holy Land. 

I addressed a number of educational as- 
semblies and helped to dedicate a number 
of cultural and philanthropic institutions, 
including a community center in a fron- 
tier town known as Kfar Blum, made pos- 
sible by the Boston philanthropists, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph F. Ford. Mr. Ford is one 
of the founders and treasurer of Brandeis 
University. 

It has been given to our generation to wit- 
ness the rebirth of Israel and to have become 
again the religious and intellectual center 
of that ancient Land of Promise. Israel is 
destined to be a leader in the entire Middle 
East in the promotion of the arts of peace, 
in scientific progress, and in democratic 
living, 

BIBLE IS KEY 

Progress in industry has been fust as re- 
markable, despite the acute shortage of raw 
materials. For the young State of Israel, the 
Bible la not only a great book of religion and 
& moral way of life, it is a book whose signifi- 
cant historical writings may give to modern 
Israel the key to unlock the mineral wealth 
of the barren Negey for a productive 
economy, 

The Negev is a tract of southern Israel be- 
tween the Dead Sea, the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Egyptian border. Scientists and 
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archeologists have probed into its mysteries 
and have found proof that beneath the bar- 
ren sands lie the mineral wonders described 
by the Bible as the true land of milk and 
honey. 

The exploitation of the Negev is providing 
certain raw materials for basic industries and 
enabling the establishment of new indus- 
tries. The existence of copper, manganese, 
sulfur, phosphate, felspar, glass, sand ball 
clay, has been definitely found, resulting in 
the reduction of imports and the saving of 
foreign currency. The Negev is producing 
tons of copper daily and the Dead Sea works 
yield thousands of tons of potash annually. 

Some of the best scientific brains in Israel 
are working in the great educational centers 
to create products that may someday com- 
pensate for Israel's lack of industrial raw 
materials. They've already done some re- 
markable things with agriculture, such as 
the perfecting of a simple device for drawing 
water out of the atmosphere for aiding irriga- 
tion. 

A feature of the new state Is the reemer- 
gence of Hebrew as a language of everyday 
life, after many centuries during which it 
had been used almost exclusively for religi- 
ous purposes. 

CHILDREN RESCUED 


This year, Israel celebrated the 20th anni- 
versary of Youth Aliyah, which has succeeded 
in rescuing 65,000 children from 70 different 
countries and in bringing them to safe 
shores. It has given them a new faith in 
mankind, aroused wonderful creative forces, 
and has been responsible for pioneer en- 
deayor through the founding of new settle- 
ments. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the ef- 
fectiyeness of its educational work that over 
90 percent, of these children saved from 
Hitler's clutches have remained on the land 
as pioneer settlers. 

While in Jerusalem for Passover we wor- 
shipped in the Bnai Jeshurun Synagogue, 
Among the attendants was President Ben- 
Zvi and many members of the Israeli cab- 
inet. Chief Rabbi Herzog is a most im- 
pressive looking man with a white beard 
who speaks with a suggestion of a brogue 
(he formerly was the chief rabbi of Ireland). 

The ties of frlendship between Ireland and 
Israel is evidenced by the spirit of friendli- 
ness and cordiality between the people of 
Ireland and the people of Israel. 

Eamon de Valera, the former Prime Min- 
ister of Eire, and Robert Briscoe, the only 
Jewish member of the Irish Parliament, have 
visited Israel. 

Both the Jews and Irish have similar 
traits. In the history of the Jews and the 
Trish, one finds that both have a hatred of 
injustice, that both have passionate devo- 
tion for traditions and Ideals inherited from 
their forefathers. 

There is also a similarity of national ex- 
perience. Both the Jews and the Irish were 
oppressed for centuries, yet neither the Irish 
nor the Jews permitted the lordly nations 
to break their spirit. 

The fact that both Israel and Ireland have, 
within a short span of time, achieved sover- 
eign statehood—goals representing the fulfill- 
ment of centuries of yearning—strengthens 
the bonds between the Israelis and the Irish. 
In Rabbi Herzog, there is a personification 
of that bond of amity and goodwill. 

The conflict between the Jews and the 
Arabs la a conflict between two concepts of 
civilization—the one, the modern concept, 
followed by Israel, is that of growth, expan- 
sion, development, making full use of mod- 
ern ideas, modern technological methods and 
modern machinery; the other, that of the 
Arabs, is clinging to the old, leaving things 
as they have been for 2,000 years, 

ISRAEL Is GRATEFUL 

Israel is a small state, with a population of 
1% million. The Arabs have a hundred 
times the area, have a population of 40 mil- 
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lion and have oll. Ol Is an important fac- 
tor and that is why some of the Western 
Powers are more severe with Israel than they 
are with the Arabs. 

Israel is grateful for the great help received 
from the Jews of America, and for sympathy 
and support of the free democratic world, 
Israel faces the future with faith and con- 
fidence, It is advaneing under the inspira- 
tion of three great visions: development, 
freedom, and peace. 

The Israelis are determined to continue to 
develop the natural resources of the country, 
to pioneer wastelands, and to press forward 
industrial progress. They plan to strength- 
en and consolidate the democratic regime 
built on the firm foundations of freedom. 
And they promise to stand together with all 
their might with peace-loving and freedom- 
loving nations of the world. 

No civilization can rise higher than the 
individuals who comprise it. That is why 
every effort and sacrifice is being made by 
parents, teachers, and governmental agencies 
to keep the children of Israel healthy, hap- 
py, and self-reliant. 

There is no problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, The aim and hope of all is to raise 
a strong, independent and educated genera- 
tion dedicated, in the spirit of democracy 
and the great noble religious traditions, to 
the service of humanity and the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Micah: 

“And they shall sit everyone under his vine 
and fig tree; and none shall make them 
afraid.” 

This was the same prophecy that was used 
by President Washington in the formative 
days of the Nation. 


It Would Not Have Happened Had Dies 
Committee Been Heeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, since World 
War IT communism has cost the United 
States thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars, and the end is not in sight. No 
one can predict the outcome. There may 
be another world war far more destruc- 
tive and devastating than any war in 
history. 

This situation was caused by the fail- 
ure of the United States to grasp the 
fixed purpose of the Kremlin to conquer 
the world and to understand the tactics 
employed for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. On January 3, 1939, the Dies 
committee unanimously submitted its 
first report to the Congress and the 
executive department. Among other 
things, the committee found: 

We have shown that communism is a 
worldwide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up of a world union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. This is a 
proposition which Is beyond dispute. It is 
substantiated by voluminous literature of 
the Communists themselves. 

In this plan for world revolution the Com- 
munists have omitted no country or people 
as too small or insignificant to command 
their attention. They have, on the other 
hand, taken the logical position of concen- 
trating their attention upon the richest and 
most populous countries of the earth. 
Among these the Communists recognize the 
United States of America as the foremost. 
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The Communist’s conquest of the earth will 
be far less than complete until it has con- 
quered America and destroyed our free in- 
stitutions. 

It follows logically from the Communist 
International's plan of world conquest that 
every possible tactic, device, maneuver, and 
intrigue would be employed to gain such an 
end as the communization of America. 
These tactics, devices, maneuvers, and intri- 
gues are both boldly open and patently 
subtle, both violent and insidious. The tac- 
tics and maneuvers for revolutionary ends 
are the meat and drink of a Communist. 
They are the very air he breathes, 


If our Government had heeded this 
finding of the Dies committee, it would 
not have made enormous concessions to 
Russia at Yalta and Potsdam. It was 
these postwar concessions which enabled 
the Soviet Union to emerge from a third- 
rate power to the status of a world 
menace, 


Another cause of the Communist men- 
ace was the theft by Communists inside 
our Government of our military, diplo- 
matic, and scientific secrets and the in- 
fluence which these some Communists 
exerted upon our foreign policy. If we 
could have retained these secrets, such 
as the A-bomb and the H-bomb, as well 
as many others, it would have been a 
long time before Russia could have ac- 
quired them and thereby neutralized the 
tremendous advantage which the ex- 
clusive possession of these secrets gave 
us. Long before these secrets were stol- 
en, the Dies committee named the Com- 
munists on the Federal payroll and 
urged their discharge. In its report filed 
on January 3, 1939, the Dies committee 
found: ; 

The Communist Party has penetrated the 
Government itself, with the result that some 
Communists hold key positions in Federal 
agencies and projects. 


In the report of the Dies committee 
dated January 2, 1943, are the following 
findings: = 

Since the committee's creation in 1938, 
there has come to its attention from time to 
time the presence in the Federal Govern- 
ment of high salaried employees who were 
prominently and definitely identified with 
communism and its front organizations. 
Many of these cases were promptly called to 
the attention of the President, the Congress, 
and the departmental head concerned by 
either the committee or its members. At 
this point, the committee would like to cite 
a number of examples where this procedure 
has been followed. 

On October 25, 1939, the committee made 
public the names, positions, and salaries of 
some 563 Government employees located in 
Washington, D. C., who were members of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
In three reports which this committee has 
made to the House, it has found the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy to be 
a Communist-front organization. * * + 

Pursuant to this request, the committee 
on October 17, 1941, sent to the Attorney 
General the names of 1,124 Federal Govern- 
ment employees who were members of or- 
ganizations which this committee had found 
to be subversive. These membership lists 
had been obtained largely by subpena and 
have been identified and authenticated by 
the officials of the organization involved. 
All of the committee’s files were immedi- 
ately made available to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his investigators, who were charged 
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with carrying out the mandate of Congress 
as contained in this act. 


Thus, it will be seen that before World 
War II the Dies committee had fur- 
nished the executive department with 
the names of several thousand Govern- 
ment officials and employees who be- 
longed to organizations with the com- 
mittee and the Attorney General had 
found to be Communist controlled and 
subversive. Included in this list were 
the names of Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, and Harold Glasser. These peo- 
ple were kept on the Government payroll 
for at least 10 years after they were 
exposed, and the theft of our military, 
diplomatic, and scientific secrets was 
made possible because of their presence 
on the Federal payroll. Furthermore, 
these Government officials greatly influ- 
enced our foreign policy in favor of 
Russia. 

Another cause which contributed to 
Communist successes was the failure of 
our Government to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens. In 1932, my bill to 
deport and exclude Communist aliens 
passed the House of Representatives but 
was stymied in the Senate by the liberal 
bloc headed by Senator La Follette. At 
that time, there were only 20,000 Com- 
munists in the United States and 90 per- 
cent of them were aliens. If my bill 
had become a law, these Communists 
would have been deported and the thou- 
sands who came after 1932 would have 
been excluded. The Communist con- 
spiracy would have been nipped in the 
bud. 

In the committee’s report filed on 
January 3, 1939, is the following finding: 

The committee received considerable evi- 
dence of the activities of Communist, Nazi. 
and Fascist aliens in the United States. 
It does not seem that these aliens experience 
any difficulty in entering the United States 
or remaining here after entrance. A large 
part of un-American activities is inspired 
and carried on by these aliens. * * * 

The committee believes that it will be difi- 
cult to ever cope with un-American activities 
and propaganda in this country so long as 
the Department of Labor follows its present 
policy with reference to deportation. The 
laxity with which the Department of Labor 
deals with alien agitators would be unbe- 
lievable if we did not have before us the 
most convincing proof. * * * 

We further believe that greater care should 
be exercised in permitting aliens to enter 
the United States to the end that aliens who 
believe in or advocate communism, fascism, 
and nazism will be excluded. 


In the committee's report filed Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, we recommended: 

The mandatory deportation of aliens who 
advocate any basic change in the form of 
our government; the enactment of legisla- 
tion to stop all immigration from foreign 
countries that refuse to accept the return 
of their nationals found under American law 
to be deportable from this country. 


Needless to say, this recommendation 
was more or less ignored. Belatedly, 
however, 335 deportation orders were 
issued for alien Communists. A majority 
of the 335 names appear in the records 
of the Dies committee. There have been 
99 indictments and, in most cases, con- 
victions under the so-called Smith Act, 
and all but 22 of these persons were 
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named by the Dies committee as Com- 
munists. 

Another cause of Communist strength 
and success in the United States was the 
infiltration of labor unions and seizure 
of control. Through these labor unions 
Russia was able to wield great political 
influence, These unions had the balance 
of power in some areas. In its report 
filed January 3, 1939, the committee 
found: 

The Communist Party is boring from 
within labor unions on a wide scale, seeking 
to dominate or wreck the unions for pur- 
poses that are alien to the interest of orga- 
nized wage earners. It deliberately projects 
violence in labor disputes for the purpose of 
training a revolutionary group in the tactics 
of civil war. It seeks to sabotage and cripple 
our economy on every possible front, with 
the view to its profiting by the resulting 
economic crisis. 


The Dies committee cited the follow- 
unions as Communist-dominated: 

The United Electrical and Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers; the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers; the United Farm Equip- 
ment Workers; the International Union of 
Mine, Metal, and Smelter Workers; the 
United Public Workers; the Food, Tobacco, 
and Agricultural Workers; the American 
Communications Association; the Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers Union; the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen'’s Union; the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards; and the International Fishermen 
and Allied Workers. 


The Dies committee was bitterly as- 
sailed by the CIO because it named these 
unions as Communist-dominated. In my 
own district where we had strong CIO 
unions, I was denounced by CIO leaders 
and publications as a labor baiter and a 
reactionary. Years later, however—in 
many instances 10 years later—all of 
these unions were expelled from the CIO 
for being Communist-dominated. If 
they had been expelled promptly after 
the Dies committee exposed them, as we 
recommended, the influence of commu- 
nism in the United States upon our do- 
mestic and foreign policies would have 
been considerably lessened. 

Another cause for Communist success 
in the United States was the infiltration 
of educational institutions. In its report 
filed January 3, 1939, the Dies committee 
found: 

The Communist Party is unusually active 
in our schools, both openly and subtly insin- 
uating its propaganda into the minds of 
students. 


In its report dated January 3, 1941, 
the Dies committee recommended as fol- 
lows: 

Withhold all Federal financial support from 
any educational institution which permits 
members of its faculty to advocate commu- 
nism, fascism, or nazism as a substitute for 
our form of government to the student body 
of these educational institutions. 


If this recommendation had been 
adopted, educational institutions would 
have been compelled to expel Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists from their 
faculty. This would have struck a tell- 
ing blow at the Communist conspiracy. 

After my bill to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens was stymied in the 
Senate, instructions went forth to all 
Communist aliens to become naturalized, 
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Therefore, in the committee's report 
dated January 3, 1941, we recommended 
as follows: 

We recommend that the statutory period 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 
voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years. 


If this recommendation had beer fol- 
lowed, our Government could have re- 
voked the citizenship papers of Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists and deported 
at least 90 percent of them. 


A contributing cause to the growth of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States was the ease with which Commu- 
nist agents were able to travel to and 
from the United States. In its report 
dated January 3, 1945, the committee 
recommended: 

Due to the fact that the committee has 
discovered that many members of foreign- 
controlled organizations have traveled on 
American passports which have been fraudu- 
lently obtained, the committee feels that the 
statute of limitations should be extended 
from 3 to 7 years. This ig made necessary 
because of the unusual difficulty in appre- 
hending those who resort to the use of 
fraudulent passports within the period of 
3 years. 


The most important recommendation 
made by the Dies committee during the 
7 years of its existence was the recom- 
mendation contained in the report of 
1941, that foreign-controlled political 
organizations be outlawed. It reads as 
follows: 


The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States, it will be 
diMicult for any agency of the Government 
to deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the operations 
of saboteurs and the window dressing for 
espionage. The committee believes that 
legislation can be worked out to outlaw such 
organizations, and that this will in no sense 
constitute a violation of the Bill of Rights 
since such legislation would only affect or- 
ganizations controlled or directed by foreign 
countries, 


Mr. Speaker, had this recommenda- 
tion been adopted in 1941, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy would have been dealt a 
death blow. In its 1939 report, the com- 
mittee found: ‘ 


The Government, by use of the provisions 
of the wartime legislation, drove the Com- 
munist Party underground, where it re- 
mained in an illegal status until 1924, when 
the repeal of the war measures and the con- 
sequent halting of Government activities 
by the agents of the Department of Justice 
permitted it to reappear. The Communists 
came more and more into the open until to- 
day they flaunt their revolutionary activities 
throughout the country. Since 1925 the De- 
partment of Justice has had no power, no 
authority, or no funds from the Congress to 
investigate Communist propaganda or ac- 
tivities. During the period that the De- 
partment of Justice had actual authority, 
the Communist Party was driven under- 
ground where it could not function success- 
Tully. Just as long as the agents of the 
Department of Justice were active, the move- 
ment remained comparatively stationary and 
innocuous. At the present time the Com- 
munist Party of the United States Is thor- 
oughly and highly organized, nationally and 
locally, and is extremely active. 


Eventually Congress must pass my bill 
to outlaw the Communist Party and its 
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subsidiary, auxiliary, and frontal or- 
ganizations, because there is no other 
way to crush this criminal and treason- 
able conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding this 
speech I would like to read a few excerpts 
from my book, The Trojan Horse in 
America, which was published in the ear- 
ly part of 1940 by Dodd, Mead, & Co. On 
page 354 I said: 

It should, however, be stressed that the 
Government itself has played an important 
role in the growth of communism by pro- 
viding Communists with jobs and opportuni- 
ties for recruiting members and fellow trav- 
elers. There are few subversive organiza- 
tions In America which cannot produce let- 
ters of endorsement and encouragement from 
prominent Government officials, 


On page 362, I said: 

These leftwingers are scattered throughout 
the Government service and occupy key posi- 
tions which enable them to oppose any efforts 
to combat the fifth column. * * * Until they 
are removed from their positions, we may 
expect at best only halfhearted and ineffec- 
tual action. 


On page 363, I said: 

The issue is before the President. He must 
take the Initiative in performing this neces- 
sary task in the interest of adequate pre- 
paredness. 

The President cannot supply the leader- 
ship on which our national security rests 
until he inaugurates a thorough and genu- 
ine housecleaning in Government service. 
This is the plain truth, and to deny or avoid 
it may prove fatal in the end. 

The President must surely realize by this 
time that his left-wing followers in the Gov- 
ernment are the fountainhead of subversive 
activities. 

Whether or not we can develop courageous 
leadership in this country remains to be 
seen. It depends upon an awakening of the 
people. The totalitarian psychology of com- 
munism and fascism has taken root in the 
minds of many of our people, It must be 
eradicated before the Nation is prepared to 
defend itself against the assault of totall- 
tarlanism, 


Veterans’ Administration Regional Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following resolution adopted 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Department of New York, 
with regard to the possible closing of Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional offices: 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department 
of New York, that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion contemplates a reduction in force; and 

Whereas it appears that said reduction in 
force will be invoked against the Brooklyn, 
Syracuse, and Albany regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration, causing these of- 
fies to close; and 

Whereas the rights, prerogatives of the 
veterans throughout the affected areas will 
be seriously impaired: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of New York, in conven- 
tion assembled this 26th day of June 1954, in 
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the city of Utica, N. Y., have inalterably op- 
posed such reduction and demands that 
the aforesaid reduction in force be rescinded 
and the offices continue as presently con- 
stituted; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the director of the rehabilita- 
tion service of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in Washington, D. C.; the two United States 
Senators from the State of New York and all 
of the Congressmen from New York State. 


Senate Joint Resolution 44 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include therein a letter I have received 
from John D. OReilly, Jr., professor of 
law, the Boston College Law School, of 
Boston, Mass., together with a copy of 
a letter sent to Hon. JOHN MARSHALL 
Burer, United States Senator, in rela- 
tion to Senate Joint Resolution 44; 

THE Boston CoLLEGE Law SCHOOL, 

Boston, Mass., May 14, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Concressman: The House will 
shortly be called upon to consider Senate 
Joint Resolution 44, which was passed by 
the Senate on May 11. This resolution pro- 

a constitutional amendment which 
would seriously affect the Supreme Court 
by limiting its membership to nine Justices, 
requiring Justices to retire at age 75, and 
changing the present constitutional pro- 
vision respecting the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Court. 

Under date of February 26, last, Senator 
Burlxn of Maryland, the sponsor of the reso- 
lution, in a letter, which I assume was ad- 
dressed also to professors of constitutional 
law in other law schools, requested an ex- 
pression of my opinion on the matter. I re- 
plied, under date of March 2, setting forth 
the reasons why I was not in fayor of the 
proposal. 

Having falled to express publicly my views 
on the subject prior to the taking of action 
by the Senate, I am now taking the liberty 
of addressing the members of the New 
England delegation in the House and the 
members of the House Judiciary Committee, 
enclosing a copy of my letter to Senator 
BUTLER, 

I hope that this will be helpful to you in 
your consideration of the problem, and I 
trust that this serious matter will be given 
more extended consideration in the House 
than it apparently received in the Senate. 

Cordially yours, 

JohN D. ORA] x, Jr., 
Professor of Law. 
Tux Boston COLLEGE Law SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass., March 2, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Butter: I have your letter 
of February 26, in which you ask for an ex- 
pression of my views on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 44. 

While I am in accord with some, though 
not all, of the objectives of the proposed 
amendment, I do not think that any of 
them should be frozen into constitutional 
provisions, j 

I would not, of course, like to see the Su- 
preme Court packed, as was attempted in 
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1937, but I do not think the best safeguard 
against this would be a permanent, inflexible 
requirement of a court of nine men, no more, 
no less. As time goes on, we may want fewer, 
or we may need more. Even now, for ex- 
ample, some reputable critics feel that the 
workload of the Court, as it is presently 
constituted, forces it to deny review of too 
many important and deserving cases. I 
wouid not like to see a constitutional provis- 
ion which would prevent legisiation to en- 
able the Court most efficiently to perform 
its functions. 

I do not care for any constitutional pro- 
visions (or legislation, for that matter) plac- 
ing age limits on judicial service. I know 
that there have been justices who outlived 
their usefulness on the Court, but there 
have been others who will be remembered 
for thelr contributions after the age of 75. 
I may point out that there have been still 
others who have achieved intellectual senility 
at a much earlier age. Age limitations are 
not cure-alls, and the disadvantages may 
outweigh the advantages, especially when 
they are cast in the unyielding mold of a 
constitutional provision. 

Section 3 of the proposed amendment is, 
in my opinion, unnecessary. Short of some 
revolutionary change, I do not think there 
is the slightest possibility of a repetition of 
the McCardle situation of 1867. The pres- 
ent-day concept of the position and function 
of the Court is so different from what it was 
then that I am sure that no Congress, even 
if it had the disposition, would have the 
temerity to make such a frontal assault upon 
the established jurisdiction of the Court. 
The only context in which I would care to 
see section 3 considered would be that of a 
Proposal to extend the rulemaking power of 
the Court so as to give it complete autonomy, 
within the framework of the first paragraph 
of article IIT, section 2, to determine its own 
Jurisdiction and procedure. I would not 
necessarily favor such a proposal, but I think 
it would be more profitable to consider that 
sort of amendment to the Constitution than 
one engendered of fear of abuse of the exist- 
ing powers of Congress. 

I share your belief that the Justices should 
be free of political pressure, and that the 
Court, as an institution, should not be sub- 
ject to the suspicion that its decisions are 
influenced in any degree by political con- 
siderations or ambition. But I do not think 
the proposed amendment is the right way to 
achieve the ideal. 

Perhaps my objection to this part of the 
Proposed amendment is at the root of my 
objection to other parts. John Adams, when 
he wrote into the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion the celebrated phrase, “A government 
of laws, and not of men,” painted a picture 
which is subject to some misinterpretation. 
I am sure that he did not envision a system 
of what we moderns might call pushbutton 
Jurisprudence, a body of written enactments 
which would automatically solve all social 
problems in the most efficient and satis- 
factory way. He must have recognized that 
the excellence of a community's laws depends 
in very large measure on the excellence of 
the men who administer them. 

When we write constitutions, it is im- 
practical to set up the great branches of 
government in watertight compartments. 
It is hopeless to attempt to block specifical- 
ly every possible means by which one branch 
may abuse its powers at the expense of an- 
other. It may be disastrous to adopt a pre- 
caution against today's real or fancied evil 
which would make us helpless to meet to- 
morrow's need. I think we must proceed on 
the assumption that those who hold high 
Office, whether in the White House, in the 
Congress or on the Court, will continue to 
have and to manifest, on basic issues, a sense 
ot responsibility and of the proprieties con- 
sistent with accepted American tradition. 
Without such an assumption, no consti- 
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tutional amendments would amount to more 
than collections of words. 
Cordially yours, 
Jonn D. O'Retry, Jr. 
Professor of Law. 


Religious Persecution in the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude with these remarks the following 
resolution adopted at the general assem- 
bly of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America: 


Whereas the members of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America and the peo- 
ple of the United States and throughout the 
world are shocked by reports appearing in 
the press and elsewhere concerning the pro- 
gram of the government behind the Iron 
Curtain directed toward the eradication of 
churches and other places of worship, 
brought to the attention of the world so 
dramatically by the recent imprisonment of 
His Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynskli, 
Archbishop of Warsaw and Primate of Po- 
land; and i 

Whereas many acts of terrorism, confisca- 
tion and persecution have already been com- 
mitted in what is now called the Ukrainian 
Republic of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtaln against 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church, Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, and other churches and 
persons of religious beliefs; and ; 

Whereas such acts have resulted unjustly 
and unwarrantedly in the confiscation of 
property and the deprivation of rights and 
privileges possessed by those people in the 
pursuit of their worship of God; and 

Whereas through his efforts constantly to 
uphold and champion the ideals of freedom, 
tolerance and humanity, His Excellency 
Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, metropolitan of 
Halych, has been an inspiration to all man- 
kind; and 

Whereas His Excellency Archbishop Joseph 
Slipyj was unjustly condemned by the Soviet 
Union to hard labor in 1945 for 8 years for 
his religious teachings and beliefs as above 
stated; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has recently in- 
creased the term of imprisonment of His 
Excellency Archbishop Joseph Slipyij, for 9 
additional years, and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, because of its humanitarian interests 
in the various peoples of this country and 
their interest in the persecued clergy behind 
the Iron Curtain, should register emphatic 
protest with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics with a request that it should cease 
and desist in it’s program of religious perse- 
cution; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has, on other occasions, intervened 
and interceded in behalt of persecuted lead- 
ers of the church in other countries: Now, 
therefore; be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America be and he 
hereby is respectfully petitioned to lodge an 
official protest on behalf of the Government 
of the United States with the Union of Soviet 
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Socialist Republics, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, against the concerted attack which 
long has been and presently is being made 
directly and indirectly by the latter govern- 
ments toward the Ukrainian Catholio 
Church and other hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church, residing in such countries, and that 
the Department of State be and it hereby 
is respectfully further petitioned to employ 
its best diplomatic efforts in an attempt to 
persuade said governments to desist from 
any further religious persecution, acts of 
terrorism and confiscation, complained of in 
this resolution, and that they further, set 
free His Excellency Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, 
and other members of the clergy; and it is 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress and the Senate of the United States, 
and that they be urged to do everything 
possible to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution, 


There Is a Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor, privilege, and the pleasure of rep- 
resenting the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia. In this district there 
are several outstanding weekly news- 
papers who have editors of ability, in- 
tegrity, and a love for our way of life 
second to none. 

One of these newspapers is the Farm- 
ville Herald, owned and published by 
the Honorable J. Barrye Wall, of Farm- 
ville, Va., who in my opinion is one of the 
finest Christian gentlemen I have ever 
had to pleasure to know. 

Barrye Wall has, at all times, demon- 
strated his love for his people, his State, 
and his Nation and has never shirked his 
duty as a citizen of this great country of 
ours. He has freely given of his time, 
his energy, and his talent in leading our 
people to do those things that have 
meant so much to our way of life and 
to retain as well as save for us those 
ideals, privileges, and rights that were 
handed down to us by our Founding Fa- 
thers. 

The Farmville Herald has been a great 
bulwark in molding public opinion and 
presenting to the people of our section 
the issues of all important questions af- 
fecting their rights and future welfare. 

We are familiar with the recent Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segre- 
gation in the free public schools of this 
country. We realize this was a political 
decision pure and simple and a com- 
plete reversal of all legal precedent as 
well as former decisons of this same 
Court. It tends to destroy our faith in 
the Federal judicial system. It presents 
a momentous problem and one that must 
be met and solved by our people if our 
way of life is to continue. I, for one, 
am willing to meet it head on. 

Mr. Wall, in an editorial appearing 
in the Farmville Herald on Friday, July 
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9, 1954, goes into this problem fully, 
frankly, and fairly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his editorial and commend it to 
the American people: 

THERE Is A War 


In an adjacent column we publish an edi- 
torial from the Providence Journal, pub- 
lished at McLean, Va., and ably edited by 
Richard M. Smith. It is reassuring that Mr. 
Smith, in northern Virginia, recognizes the 
problems of the day, specifically the unfair- 
ness of the Supreme Court decision on seg- 
regation in schools. It is conceivable that 
some editors and some individuals not ma- 
terlally or immediately affected by the de- 
cision would not realize its importance. 

The question of segregation in schools 18 
of paramount importance and interest to the 
Negro race as it is to the white race. Its 
results, if taken to the ultimate conclusion 
as planned by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, will 
bring in its wake unhappiness, unrest, dis- 
crimination, prejudices, and conceivably 
violence. 

The South has been the “whipping boy” 

for many generations, and the preponder- 
ance of Negro population in the South has 
been the means of stirring up national and 
international prejudice against the South 
and the southern people. The facts are that 
the South has given the Negro many advan- 
tages, much culture, introduction to Christi- 
anity, and a way of life which has enabled 
the race to grow in stature, and develop a 
culture in music and philosophy entirely 
its own, and typically American. Unfortu- 
nately, northern agitators, zealous Negro 
leaders, politicians, religious Socialists, con- 
niving labor leaders, and some southern soci- 
ologists have misled some of the southern 
Negro leaders to seek changes in tustoms 
and mores which have been the basis of de- 
velopment of the Negro race and the white 
race. 
Negroes in Prince Edward County, espe- 
cially, have been encouraged to own their 
homes and farms, believing that property 
owners make better citizens. Comparatively 
few Negroes in this county are employed in 
industry, thereby being in a position for eco- 
nomic influence by their employer. These 
conditions, plus a long period of subtle in- 
doctrination, most likely influenced the 
NAACP national leaders to choose this county 
for the test school suit. It will be remem- 
bered that the announced purpose of the 
R. R. Moton school strike was to procure 
a new school building. Yet, the first meet- 
ing of the parent-teachers association follow- 
ing this walkout was dominated by State 
officers of the NAACP, who cunningly led the 
patrons into the suit for integration, culmi- 
nating in the Supreme Court decision. Even 
if their tactics have been characterized by 
power, cunning, and individual pressures, the 
actions of the NAACP have been able directed 
through lawful procedures. In retrospect, 
the NAACP has been preparing its movement 
toward this goal for many years, through 
careful publicity in magazines, church 
groups, sociological teaching in churches, 
schools, and colleges, resulting in an exag- 
gerated misconception among the unsuspect- 
ing of the race relationships in the South. 

The steps in the future, according to in- 
formation given by Walter White, NAACP 
leader, in an interview with the United 
States News, will be desegregation in public 
housing, travel, restaurant, hotel accommo- 
dations, employment, and the expansion of 
Negro voting power in the South. He advo- 
cates Negro teachers in white schools and 
vice versa, and “abolition forthwith of segre- 
gation (in schools), and he adds, “the 
South is more ready for the change from seg- 
regation to integration than professional 
politicians believe it to be.“ 

Thus we have endeavored to place in per- 
spective the situation as we now face it. 
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The editorial by Mr. Smith gives a very 
clear background of the future political pos- 
sibilities. We agree that a Supreme Court 
composed of men with judicial backgrounds 
and experiences would have rendered an en- 
tirely different decision. But we believe still 
in the principles of our Constitution and 
basically, the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial departments, each providing checks and 
balances to stabilize the Republic. The Su- 
preme Court must be kept far above politics, 
and though we believe we have a politically 
minded Supreme Court at present we cannot 
agree that the South should, through polit- 
ical pressure, pack the Supreme Court in 
its favor. 

Beyond doubt, some better means of ap- 
pointing the Supreme Court members must 
be found to further remove it from political 
pressures, and it is possible that such can be 
done. We are perfectly willing for the mem- 
bership to retire and an entirely new body 
be constituted, but to constitute another po- 
litical court can be of no lasting value, even 
if it could be done, 

The solution lies largely within the power 
of the people of the South. Abridgment of 
the rights of the States, even to the sov- 
ereignty of the State, is a threat which we 
must meet now, or submit to an all-power- 
ful centralized Government, 


In this connection, Mr. Eisenhower in his 
campaign promises to maintain States’ 
rights, has been a party in this incidence to 
the breakdown of States’ rights. He ap- 
pears to have shown a complete miscon- 
ception of the rights of the Southern States 
to continue the evolutionary process allow- 
ing development of two distinct races on a 
segregated basis. 

The majority of the southern people, white 
and Negro, are not unaware of the problem 
which faces them. Forum letters in the 
press, letters to the governors, and other 
legal representatives, and private discussion 
have impressed us with the consciousness of 
southern people of the seriousness of this 
problem. Slow to act, deliberate and sound 
of thought, we believe the political and civic 
leadership in the South will, in due time 
evolve a program to save the customs and 
mores of the South to the benefit of both 
Taces, on a segregated basis so far as schools 
and social customs are concerned. May God 
guide them in their deliberations, 


The Legal Scatterguns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of Wednesday, July 
14, 1954: 

THE LEGAL SCATTERGUNS 

Some of Attorney General Brownell's bills 
to control subversion and to combat com- 
munism have caught a cold eye in Congress 
and, in our opinion, justly so. For there 
was the look of a scattergun about them. 

It is true that his wiretap bill, which this 
newspaper opposes, probably will become law 
in some fashion or other. But it has been 
whittled down in both House and Senate, 
and in the conference committee perhaps 
even more restrictions will be placed on the 
use of wiretapping. 

Mr. Brownell's bills to control subversion 
in private industry—such- as powerplants 
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and those engaged in defense contracts—and 
to allow the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, after court action, to dissolve any 
union or private business if it were Commu- 
nist infiltrated, are dead for this session un- 
less the House Judiciary Committee reverses 
itself. 

The bills were written in language that 
Was too sweeping. One of them allowed is- 
suance of orders to bar people from employ- 
ment if there was reasonable ground to be- 
lieve they might engage in sabotage, espio- 
nage, or other subversive activities. The 
orders could be issued not just when there 
was a national emergency but also in cases 
of threatened disturbance of the interna- 
tional relationships of this country, a state 
of affairs we are hardly ever not in the midst 
of. 

Mr, Brownell’s companion measure went 
even further into determining guilt and 
meting punishment not for what people have 
done, or even on proof that they planned to 
do it, but on the extent to which they fit 
into patterns which could legally classify 
unions and businesses as Communist infil- 
trated. But the patterns themselves are un- 
clear, and the proposal did not attempt to 
set forth limits to the extent-to-which doc- 
trine. Indeed, it would have been impossible 
to do so; and while this doctrine, if adopted 
into law, doubtless would have gathered in 
some subversives and Communists, many 
innocent people may also have been injured 
in the process. 

We recognize that it is difficult to pinpoint 
a law against a hidden conspiracy and a 
dedicated treason. But we do think that to 
punish people by the extent to whjch they 
may be able to do some injury, or to author- 
ize the invasion of privacy by wiretapping is 
to use legal scatterguns better left to the 
police states most Americans oppose, 
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A Primer for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, recently in 
the city of Huntington Park, Calif., which 
is just another of the very important, 
prosperous communities in the great 23d 
District, which I represent, this, my 8th 
year in Congress, the Huntington Park 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, in coop- 
eration with the very important news- 
paper, the Daily Signal, printed in the 
said Daily Signal newspaper on Friday, 
July 2, 1954, on a very significant full 
page of said paper, the following Primer 
for Americans. 

I know you will all join with me in 
complimenting the young men who are 
members of the Huntington Park 
Junior Chamber of Commerce; as well 
as the daily newspaper, for this very 
timely and important contribution to the 
knowledge, education, and inspiration of 
the American citizens, both young and 
old, by reason of this publication and in 
this manner of this Primer for Ameri- 
cans. 

It follows: 

PRIMER FOR AMERICANS 

You live in the United States of Americs. 
You are an American. Real Americans like 
their country. They are proud of it. They 
think it is a good place to live. And they 
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want to keep it good; to keep It getting bet- 
ter all the time. 

Why is America the way it is? What makes 
it a good place to live? The answer is sim- 
ply this: Throughout our history most Amer- 
icans have believed that every person has 
certain rights and duties and responsibilities. 
Americans have believed that there are cer- 
tain things people should do, and things 
they should not do. They have also believed 
in certain things that people are, and are 
not. These things that people belleve are 
called principles. This book is an attempt 
to state the principles of America in simple, 
primer fashion so that you can understand 
them, learn them, and remember them. 

This is important. It was because earlier 
Americans believed in these principles and 
guided their lives by them, that America 
has grown to be the good place it is, 

If all of us learn and remember these 
principles; if we also guide our lives by them; 
then we can help to keep America growing 
better. and better, and better. 

And if we follow these principles of Amer- 
ica, we can help make the world a better 
place to live In, too. 

The principles of America are these: 

1, Each person is of importance and value 
as an individual: This is the cornerstone, 
the foundation of all our other beliefs in 
a person's right to live his own life, to speak 
for himself, to choose and change his leaders. 
From it comes our hatred of those Isms un- 
der which the individual has no value or 
importance as a person, but is only one of 
many unimportant people who have to live 
the way their leaders tell them to. Coming 
directly from that first principle are two 


others that are also part of the foundation 


of Americanism, 

2. We believe that all men should enjoy 
personal freedom. 

3. We believe that all men are created 
equal: It is worth noting that the Declara- 
tion of Independence expressed the belief 
that all men are created equal. It did not 
state or imply a belief that men develop 
equally or have equal ability, or that they 
should ever be forced to an exact equality of 
thought, speech, or material possessions, 
That would be equality without freedom. 
Americans have always believed the two 
should go together. In our Constitution, 
and in other laws of our land, there are set 
down principles to protect the rights and 
freedoms and equality of individuals. 

4. The right to freedom of speech: This 
includes freedom of the press, of radio, of 
motion pictures, of every means by which 
man may express his thoughts. 

5. The right to freedom of assembly: As 
we believe in the right of individual action, 
so we believe that individuals should be free 
to act together. 

6. The right to freedom of worship: Not 
only is the Individual free to worship as he 
will, but religions themselves are free and 
equal. 

7. The right to security of person and 
property: Not Just 1 but 3 amendments to 
the Constitution (4th, 5th, and 14th) protect 
against illegal search and seizure, or loss of 
life, liberty, or property, without “due proc- 
ess of law.” 

8. The right to equal protection before the 
law: As individuals are equally important, 
so laws must apply equally to all, without 
special privileges for any group. 

9. The right to freedom from slavery: This 
includes “the right to quit,” for no individual 
may be forced to work for another. 

10. The right to petition the Government: 
The right of the Individual to “petition the 
Government for redress of grievances” is evi- 
dence of the American belief that Govern- 
ment is the servant, not the master, of the 
people. 

11, The right to vote for people of your 
choice: This is the individual's most potent 
weapon in the protection of his rights and 
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freedoms, a weapon that to be effective must 

be constantly and wisely used. 

Oma principles hold that every man has— 

2. The right to a good education. 

i The right to live where he pleases. 

The right to work where he wants to. 
15. The right to belong to an organization. 
16. The right to own property. 

17. The right to start his own business. 

18. The right to manage his own affairs. 

19. The right to make a profit or to fall, 
depending on his own ability. 

There are other similar rights of individual 
action which are principles of America, but 
all of these individual rights may be com- 
bined In these two broad principles: 

20. Every man is entitled to freedom and 
equality of opportunity. 

21. Every man may earn his living when, 
where, and how he wants to. 

There are also limiting principles. Prin- 
ciples of individual freedom sometimes clash 
with those of individual equality. There- 
fore, our rights as individuals must be 
limited, and those limitations are them- 
selves principles. 

22. The rights of any individual shall not 
interfere with those of other individuals: 
Your right to swing your arms stops where 
the other fellow's nose starts. 

23. The rights of any individual shall not 
Interfere with the welfare of the people: 
Freedom of speech does not give the indi- 
vidual the right to shout “fire” in a crowded 
theater. 

24. Every individual owes obedience to the 
laws under which he lives: The individual 
has the right to talk against a law, to work 
and vote to change that law, but not to dis- 
obey that law. 

Principles that are patterns of behavior: 
Many of our principles of individual freedom 
and equality are guaranteed to us by law. 
But we have other beliefs, other general rules 
of action and conduct that have grown to 
the status of principles. And these too, are 
foundations of Americanism. 

25. A man shall be judged by his own 
record: A man's family background, his race, 
or his religion, is not as important as what 
that man himself can do, for Americans be- 
eve a man must stand on his own feet. 

26. A man is free to achieve as much as 
he can: We belelve that where any boy may 
become President, where any man may 
achieve greatness, there is the greatness in- 
centive for every man to do his best. 

27. To achieve anything, a man should be 
willing to work: Americans have always 
known that “you don’t get something for 
nothing,” that to get anything takes a 
willingness to work. 

28. Achievement also depends upon the 
ability to do a good job: Add to “willingness 
to work” the ability to produce results and 
the combination is the basis for most in- 
dividual achievement in our country. 

29. Every man has the right to a fair share 
of the results of his work and his ability: 
Because of this belief, America has not only 
produced more goods, but they have been 
more fairly and more widely shared by more 
people than in any other country. 

30. Security is the ability of a man to pro- 
vide for himself: The only true security for 
any individual is the opportunity, the ability, 
and the determination to work and plan and 
save for his own present and future. Self- 
reliance is vital to individual independence 
and personal freedom. No man can be 
proud and free who depends on others for his 
security. 

31. When an individual cannot provide his 
own security, the responsibility should be 
assumed by others: We believe that no one 
should starve, or be without adequate cloth- 
ing and shelter, so those who have more than 
their basic needs share the responsibility of 
providing the essentials of security for those 
who need help, 
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32, Each individual must deal fairly with 
others: Honesty, fairness, and personal in- 
tegrity are virtues that help free and inde- 
pendent individuals get along with each other 
without losing their independence, 

33. Fair and free campetition is a good 
thing: Americans have always believed that 
competition among individuals or groups en- 
courages greater effort which in turn brings 
greater benefits to all. 

34. Cooperation among individuals is vital: 
President Eisenhower has said: “The free- 
dom to compete vigorously accompanied by 
a readiness to cooperate wholeheartedly for 
the performance of community and national 
functions, together make our system the most 
productive on earth.” 

Principles of individual responsibility: 
Freedom for individuals carries with it an 
equal responsibility to use that freedom 
wisely. If we wish to remain free, we 
must falthfully fulfill this responsibility. 

35. The individual is responsible for him- 
self and his family: He must protect them 
and provide for their present and future well- 
being. 

36. The individual has responsibilities to 
the groups of which he is a part: He must 
give of his best to his community, his church, 
his employer, his union, and to every group 
in which individuals cooperate for their 
mutual benefit. 

37. The individual has responsibilities to 
his country: He must be an active citizen, 
interesting himself in local, State, and Na- 
tional government, voting wisely, thinking 
and speaking and acting to preserve and 
strengthen freedom, equality, and opportu- 
nity for every individual, 

38. The individual has responsibilities to 
the world: Man's horizons have expanded. 
What happens in the world affects him, and 
his actions can affect the world. Today, 
therefore, each man has a responsibility to 
act—and to encourage his country to act— 
so that freedom and cooperation will be en- 
couraged among the people and the nations 
of the world. 


FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Most of us have faith in our country’s 
ability to move forward, to improve, to grow, 
to provide more and more individuals with 
more and more of eyerything they want and 
need in Ife. 

If we, the people of the United States, 
want to have more material benefits, we must 
believe in and follow these two principles: 

39. The only way we can have more is to 
produce more; and 

40. As we produce more, we must make 
it possible for more and more people to enjoy 
that which we produce. 

If we, the people of the United States, want 
to have a better life, spiritually as well as 
materially— 

41. We must stand firmly for our beliefs, 
our rights, our principles. There are those 
who would chip away our confidence so that 
their special brand of tyranny might creep 
into America, They must not succeed. So, 
let us ask of every plan, or act, or idea, Is 
it with or against the principles of America? 


Hon. Nathan Sweedler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted my by 
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unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following newspaper editorial 
published on July 8, 1954, which con- 
cerns my good friend and former col- 
league on the staff of the district at- 
torney of Kings County, N. Y., former 
Municipal Court Justice Nathan Sweed- 
ler; 
A FLAVOR or JUSTICE 


The old conception of justice was that 
she is a blindfolded lady measuring out on 
her balanced scale the right doses of punish- 
ment for every wrong deed without favor, 
prejudice or qualification. 

To put such a conception into practice, 
however, I would take what we proudly cali 
our enlightened civilization back into the 
era of the dark civilization, when it seemed 
necessary for the security of society to put 
away to death or in well guarded dungeons, 
the accused without consideration for the 
examined truth or much delving into the 
motivation of the wrong doer. 

It was our privilege the other day to ex- 
perience a more enlightened and humane 
justice than the above-described version of 
the Lady with the blindfolds. 

As the telephone rang, and we picked up 
the receiver to answer it, we heard the voice 
on the other end ask, “Do you speak Arabic?” 

We answered in the affirmative, end the 
voice explained as follows: 

“I do not know you. I found your name, 
Arab American Business Service Bureau,’ in 
the telephone book, and though you might 
be able to help me. 


"I am Judge Nathan Sweedler, presently 
referee of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, and holding court in the 
Borough Hall Building in Brooklyn. I have 
in my chambers now, an old man, who says 
he is an Arab. His wife and her lawyer are 
before me on a motion to punish the hus- 
band for contempt of court on the ground of 
nonsupport. The husband claims that he is 
being persecuted, and does not owe any 
money to his wife. He also contends that 
he gave some lawyer money to represent him, 
but the lawyer did nothing for him. 

“Now,” Judge Sweedler continued, “I am 
not convinced as to his story. However, I 
do not want to find him guilty of contempt 
of court, with the consequent punishment 
requiring him to go to jall (where he al- 
ready has spent 6 months), until I am cer- 
tain that he is not fulfilling his obligations 
as determined by the court. In my quest for 
the actual facts, I searched in the telephone 
book for the name of an organization or 
company affillated with the Arabic language, 
thinking that If they talked to this man in 
his native tongue, he might feel more at 
ease, and tell the complete story of his sit- 
uation.” 

Judge Sweedler concluded, “Would you be 
willing to contribute a few moments of your 
time to come here and talk to this man? 
Or would you at least talk to him on the 
phone, and advise me of your impressions 
of his story, as he tells it to you in Arabic?“ 

Up to this writing, the case has not been 
decided yet. The point that struck us with 
the greatest force, however, is not the fate 
of the accused, but the attitude of Judge 
Nathan Sweedler, the presiding Judge, and 
his humane application of justice. Though 
his assigned duty was to pronounce judg- 
ment only on the basis of the facts presented 
before him, Judge Sweedler felt bound by 
a deeper sense of fairness to go beyond the 
limitation of his duty to his office in giving 
this human being all the benefit of the 
doubt, rather than to decide against him, 
with the possibility of imprisonment. 

We find this flavor of justice very tasteful 
and commendable indeed. 

Pur KAE, 
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Should We or Should We Not Have Taxi- 
cab Limitation in the District of 
Columbia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following letter with regard to 
the proposed taxicab-limitation legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I wish to state my reasons against taxicab 
limitations in Washington, D. C. At the 
public hearing of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission I spoke against limitations because 
I am sincerely convinced that the law of 
supply and demand will provide its own 
limitation. Even after reading the report 
of the hearing held by the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia there Is evidence 
that the law of supply and demand will effec- 
tively correct and better the conditions for 
the individual taxicab driver and those com- 
panies and other individuals directly or in- 
directly connected will benefit. 

Even among those who testified in favor 
of limitation admitted without saying so that 
the law of supply and demand had reached 
its peak. At the Public Utilities Commission 
hearing one taxi association official said that 
at one time he had 160 members and now it 
has dropped to 80 members. Is this not self- 
limitation, in effect? Others testify they saw 
no future in more cabs. Is this not self- 
limitation, in effect? 

Mr. Edwin A. Glynn, president of the Na- 
tional Transportation Co., Inc., operating the 
Silver Fleet taxicabs had at one time 78 cabs, 
now only has 18. Is this not self-limitation, 
in effect? Even the company in which I am 
associated, the Gray Line Cab Co., had as 
many as 35 cabs and now only has 7 cabs. Is 
this not self-limitation, in effect? Even 
Erwin Dollar and the heads of the larger 
companies testify that they see no future 
in more cabs; is this not thinking in the form 
of self-limitation? Must there be a law 
forcing one to think of self-limitation? 
Must we see the day when all forms of busi- 
nesses will face limitation laws to satisfy a 
few? Fach individual should have the op- 
portunity of success without the redtape 
limitation legislation whether it be the cab 
industry, grocery store, drugstore, or the 
professional fields, such as doctor, lawyer, 
economists, etc. 

Why must these company officials overlook 
the inadequate rates and overlook the in- 
adequate straight line zone system? They 
testify they are happy with it and so are the 
individual drivers. The drivers need a cor- 
rected rate and zone structure and the com- 
pany officials know it. The straight line zone 
system must be changed to the flexible circle 
zone system. The rates need the faulty fig- 
ures corrected. These two steps must be 
taken first to improve conditions for the in- 
dividual cab drivers, not limitation by law. 
The company officials only need to bring this 
before the PUC. Must the cab company 
officials deliberately put off and put off this 
action in order to force the thinking of the 
individual drivers to fee] that the solution 
to their present problem lies only in the 
limiting of cabs? Self-limitation has begun 
to bring this about, a limit law is not needed 
at this time or any time in the future. And 
it will not in itself bring prosperity to the 
cab industry. 
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‘There were many reasons for the abnormal 
spiral of taxicabs when World War 
Il ended. The very companies themselves 
who now claim they are in favor of limita- 
tion contributed the most to the abnormal 
increase in the number of cabs. They did s0 
in this manner: When World War II ended 
the automobile manufacturers were unable 
to meet the demand for new cars. The cab 
industry was one of a few users of motor ve- 
hicles that had a priority and this attracted 
those men and women to obtain cars for their 
own personal use as taxicabs rather than 
have their name placed on a waiting list with 
their car dealers. They found they could 
get a cab immediately because of the priority 
given to the cab industry. While they were 
buying cabs and stayed in the business the 
cab company found it a profitable form of 
income. Now that conditions are near nor- 
mal and these individuals have dropped out 
of the cab business the companies now miss 
the easy profits they made. The honey- 
moon is over, the companies and cab drivers 
must now work harder to survive. The mis- 
fits will drop out and should. This condi- 
tion will be only temporary. Relief for this 
situation can be found in the law of supply 
and demand and not by creating limitation. 
Has not the present law brought to the 
Nation's Capital the reputation of having 
the best cab service in the world? Must we 
lose this fine reputation to satisfy a few who 
can see themselves profit by a limitation law? 
Where there is limitation in other cities the 
public has more to complain about when it 
comes to their local cab service. Many con- 
stantly testify facts and figures of many great 
cities in the Nation that have legal limita- 
tion laws such as New York City, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. If the officials of these 
cities would come to the Nation's Capital and 
study how our present system has success- 
fully stood the test of time and if they pass 
legislation opening the cab industries in 
their cities according to the law of supply 
and demand, these 3 cities I've mentioned 
could easily absorb 20,000 to 30,000 more cab 
drivers. City officials should consider this 
form of increased employment for thousands 
and the increased service to the public seri- 
ously. It is the duty of public officials to pass 
laws which will do the most people the most 
good. We have such a law here and it should 
not be changed to satisfy a selfish few under 
the guise of being interested in the welfare 
of all, when in actuality they are interested 
in the welfare of themselves. 


There are a great many drivers who just 
don't have it in them to earn the maximum 
from the cab industry. It has always been 
gaid that it is much easier to be an em- 
ployee, with a guaranteed salary and fixed 
hours, than to be self-employed. The 
drivers who find that their income is not 
sufficient should seek his employment in 
another way, Many drivers I have seen 
complaining would go on complaining 
whether it would be driving a taxi, working 
as a short-order cook, being a carpenter, of- 
fice employee, or employed by some large 
private heavy industry. One cannot change 
their personal outlook if they prefer to take 
a negative point of view. Under the pres- 
ent law of no limitation, the answer is with 
each individual as to whether they will find 
the cab industry profitable. If they adapt 
themselves as they should, they can be 
happy in their work as a cab driver. The 
cab industry has produced a great many 
successes and can continue to do so under 
the law of supply and demand, Those in- 
dividual cab drivers who were the indus- 
trious ones years ago are in many cases 
holding the responsible jobs today in the 
cab industry. Must we newcomers be de- 
nied the same opportunities they have had? 
Must we allow them to have you believe that 
we aren't capable of taking our place of 
leadership in the cab industry when the 
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time comes? We can take our place of 
leadership and should be able to do so un- 
der the laws of supply and demand. 

In the February 19, 1954, issue of the Taxi 
Topix it is stated: “The urgent need of 
drivers is to earn more money, a need that 
Causes them to toss caution to the winds in 
the desperate scramble for fares.” Such a 
statement to be tied in as a means to show 
why limitation is needed and that It will 
reduce traffic hazards is absolutely distorted. 
The individual cab driver will not throw 
Caution to the winds for the sake of a pas- 
Senger. They know only too well the many 
hazards of cab driving to become so careleas 
of themselves and others. Cab drivers are 
Professional drivers and handle their cabs 
with the thought of safe driving habits 
foremost in their mind. 

Statements such as “we will have less 
accidents and create fewer traffic hazards 
because of limitation“ is wrong. With lim- 
{tation companies will operate the cabs on 
the 24-hour basis; in such cases the cab will 
be neglected and that is where the danger 
lies. An overworked cab will not be prop- 
erly cared for, and they will be a menace 
On the streets. 

Occasionally statements are made con- 
demning the part-time cab driver. On a 
Percentagewise basis, the part-time cab 
Griver is a far more responsible person than 
Many of our full-time cab drivers. Part- 
time employees have always been used in 
every industry. Why should the cab in- 
dustry break away from this rule? Each 
individual is entitled to earn the money 
they need. It stands to reason that most 
Part-time cab drivers do a limited amount 
Of driving because one's endurance to work 
two jobs is rapidly used up. 

The ficures below indicate the number of 
cabs, year by year, from 1928 to the pres- 
ent year. These figures are a part of the 
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Population: 1930, 486,869; 1940, 663,091; 
1950, 802,178. 

Population: 1950, in nearby Maryland and 
Virginia, 485,155. 

The population of nearby Maryland and 
Virginia had not been included in basing the 
figures of how many persons to each cab in 
the District of Columbia. The nearly 500,- 
000 living in this area contribute a very 
Substantial amount to the overall business 
Of the District of Columbla's cab industry. 

According to these figures, we reached our 
Peak In 1953. It has now leveled off and 
& reduction in the number of cabs will be- 
come the actual story in the next 5 years, 

The overall use of automobiles by the cab 
industry and the general public has shown 
a steady increase over the last 25 years, 
and has now reached its peak due to such 
conditions as available street facilities, park - 
ing facilities, and other means of public 
transportation. 

Tt is with the sincerest thoughts for the 
Welfare of the cab industry and the general 
Public that I have presented this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Invine ScHLAIFER, 
Owner-Driver, Gray Line Cab No. J. 
Wasuincton, D. G. 
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The Fryingpan-Arkansas Project, 
H. R. 236 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a number of reasons for my vigorous 
opposition to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. They are well-founded reasons, 
and they reflect the views of my State, 
as set forth by California officials re- 
sponsible for protecting the Colorado 
River water supply upon which the whole 
economy of southern California espe- 
cially depends. 

Some of the major reasons for my 
opposition follow: 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a 
transmountain diversion project. That 
means it would take water out of the 
Colorado River Basin, move it over the 
Rocky Mountains, and release it on the 
eastern slope of that range, in the Ar- 
kansas Valley watershed. Such diver- 
sions would vitally affect the quality of 
water which comes down the Colorado 
River to the lower basin, in which Cali- 
fornia is located. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
the forerunner of a much greater trans- 
mountain diversion project which the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the State of 
Colorado plan to construct. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not 
approved this project. 

The bill makes drastic changes in ex- 
isting reclamation law. 

There is an enormous concealed sub- 
sidy in the bill. 

The State of Colorado, in which this 
diversion would be made, is sharply di- 
vided on the project. 

The Colorado River system rises at very 
high altitudes in the upper States of the 
basin. It is there, high in the northern 
mountains, that the purest water enters 
the system. What happens to the quali- 
ty of the river water if large amounts of 
this purest water are taken from the 
system and diverted into another river 
basin, never to return? 

The answer to that question is of great 
concern to California. It is highly prob- 
able that such large-scale diversions 
would impair the quality of the water 
Catifornia must use to such an extent 
that it would be unfit for irrigation. 

In June of 1953, hearings were held 
on this project by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, of which I am 
a member. At that time, California of- 
ficials raised this matter of quality of 
water, among other things, and I quote 
from the testimony of Mr. Raymond 
Matthew, chief engineer of the Colo- 
rado River Board of California: 

A problem of great concern and signifi- 
cance to the water users in the Colorado 
River Basin, especialiy those in the lower 
basin, is the effect of existing and poten- 
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tially larger future export diversions of water 
from the upper Colorado River Basin upon 
the quality of water remaining in the Colo- 
rado River system. 

Generally the water for export is and will 
be diverted at high altitudes where the 
streamflow is much better in quality than 
in the lower parts of the system, and the 
diversion of relatively pure water leaves a 
higher concentration of minerals in the re- 
sidual flow. 

It is the position of the Colorado River 
Board of California that the Colorado River 
compact intends that the water avallable for 
use In the lower basin shall be sultable in 
quality for all necessary purposes. 


It is California's position, and mine, 
that before these immense transmoun- 
tain diversion projects are built, a 
thorough study should be made of this 
problem of quality of water, and that 
full assurance should be given to the 
lower basin that the quality of the water 
upon which agriculture must depend 
shall not be impaired to the extent that 
it could not be used to grow crops. 

It is perfectly logical to assume that 
if the purest water of the system is taken 
out at the top, the water which reaches 
the lower basin will be inferior. It is the 
pure water that keeps the salt con- 
tent of the river at a low point. 

At present, I am informed by exper- 
ienced engineers, the salt content of the 
Colorado River water in the lower basin 
averages about 1 ton per acre foot, 
This salt comes into the water from 
seepage and from the natural cradles of 
the streams of the system. 

If the purest water in the system is 
transported out of the basin, then the 
salt content of the water left in the river 
must increase. ` 

The Colorado River compact, which is 
the “law of the river,” says in article 
VIII that the rights on the river per- 
fected at the time the compact was 
adopted shall not be impaired by the 
compact. 

It is our position that the word “unim- 
paired” applies to the quality of the 
water as well as the quantity. 

We do not know—and no one knows 
how much the diversion under the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project, and the great- 
er diversion under the proposed Gunni- 
son-Arkansas project, will impair the 
quality of the water California must use, 
and upon which California must de- 
pend. Certainly it is reasonable to ask 
that this question be answered before 
great amounts of the purest water are 
taken from the basin. And we ask that 
it be answered. 

In the hearings on this project, which 
I mentioned, Mr. Northcutt Ely, special 
counsel for the Colorado River Board of 
California, submitted an amendment on 
the subject of water quality. It directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
an investigation and report regarding the 
effect which the transmountain diver- 
sion projects would have on the quality 
of water received by the lower basin. 

Mr. Ely asked the committee: 

Is anyone opposed to having those facts 
ascertained and published? Why? If the 
report shows no substantial impairment of 
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quality, the upper-basin States should be 
glad to have that known. 

If the report does show substantial im- 
pairment of quality, then the Congress, as 
well as the States, should know the effect 
thereof on the great projects downstream 
in which the Government has invested hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

This amendment simply directs the Secre- 
tary to ascertain the facts. 


This amendment was rejected by the 
bill's proponents. 

I make no attempt to amend this bill 
now. Until evidence to the contrary is 
produced, I consider this transmountain 
diversion, and all others proposed, to be 
serious threats to the welfare of my 
State. 5 

The Bureau of Reclamation's project- 
planning report, 1950, designated the 
Fryingpan project as the initial devel- 
cpment of the potential Gunnison-Ar- 
kansas project. Because of the small 
and insufficient amount of water the 
Fryingpan project would furnish the 
irrigators on the east slope of the 
Rockies, it will not be long until they 
will be demanding the larger project. 
The Gunnison-Arkansas project, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Reclamation, would 
divert upward of 900,000 acre-feet annu- 
ally from the Colorado River Basin. It 
probably would involve a construction 
cost of at least $1 billion. 

Obviously, the Fryingpan project is 
a pilot plant for the huge project to 
come. This makes it all the more man- 
datory upon me to oppose it in the best 
interests of my State. 

Under the repayment provisions of the 
bill, the concealed subsidy from the Na- 
tion's taxpayers would amount to at least 
$425 million, and more probably $500 
million for the major purpose of provid- 
ing a small supplemental irrigation sup- 
ply—one-half acre- foot per acre—to be 
spread on 309,000 acres. Using the 
emaller figure, this would be a subsidy 
of $1,375 per acre, or $220,000 per 160- 
acre farm—about 6 times the average 
value of fully developed irrigated land, 
which is stated to be $225 per acre, or 
$36,000 per 160-acre farm. 

Engineering and financial feasibility 
of the project is highly questionable in 
several details: 

(a) The estimates of firm power out- 
put and power revenues are unsupported 
and appear to be exaggerated. More- 
over, the availability of power revenucs 
as estimated 50 to 75 years hence is 
highly speculative. 

(b) Analyses indicate the cost of pro- 
Gucing power would exceed the proposed 
selling price for 4 of the 7 proposed 
powerplants; and that for the Pueblo 
powerplant, the cost of power, based 
upon the incremental cost of power fa- 
cilities alone, would exceed the selling 
Price. 

íc) The project plans propose the con- 
struction and operation of an open power 
canal—the Arkansas power canal unit— 
to convey water to a series of 6 power- 
plants between the vicinity of Leadville 
and Salida, over a distance of about 20 
miles along the canyon of the Arkansas 
River, at elevations of over 7,009 to 
nearly 10,000 feet above sea level, in a 
rugged mountain region where for sev- 
eral months of the winter ice and snow 
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conditions prevail. The practicability of 
operating an open canal under such con- 
ditions is highly questionable. Under 
similar conditions, on the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project in Colorado, a few 
miles to the north, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation found it necessary to substitute 
tunnels and covered conduits for the 
open canals originally proposed. This 
change in plans is one of the major rea- 
sons why the construction cost of that 
project to date has nearly quadrupled 
over the estimate offered to Congress. 

The Secretary of the Interior has re- 
ported that if covered conduits are 
found to be required, the total construc- 
tion cost of the Fryingpan project would 
be increased about $64 million, or 37 per 
cent, and that such increase would ren- 
der the project infeasible. 

This and other engineering and finan- 
cial elements of the project should be in- 
vestigated and reported upon by a dis- 
interested board of qualified engineers 
in order that the Congress may be re- 
liably informed. 

(d) There is no assurance that the 
irrigators could or would pay the pro- 
posed rate of $5.40 per acre-foot for 
project water. The project planning re- 
port found that the irrigators would be 
able to pay only $3.60 per acre-foot. It 
appears improbable, therefore, that the 
irrigation revenues as estimated would 
be realized. 

(e) The bill provides that the specific 
municipal water supply facilities pro- 
posed in the project shall not be built 
unless the Secretary of the Interior finds 
that the communities proposed to be 
served cannot build such works them- 
selves. The evidence introduced at the 
hearings indicates that one of the chief 
cities, Colorado Springs, has other plans 
for municipal water and no present in- 
terest in securing water from the Frying- 
pan project; also, that the city of Pueblo 
is fully able to finance and build its own 
water facilities and secure water from 
the Arkansas River on which it is 
situated, > 

It is admitted by the Department of 
the Interior that the reduction of or 
elimination of proposed municipal water 
supply functions or features from the 
project would result in loss of project 
revenues, and an increase in repayment 
periods for irrigation and power or 
reguire increased rates therefrom. 

Moreover, it is questionable if some 
of the cities and towns proposed to be 
served from a long pipeline down the 
Arkansas River Valley could pay the 
actual cost of delivered water which, ac- 
cording to Bureau reports, would range 
up to about 80 cents per 1,000 gallons 
based upon the Bureau's original cost 
estimates, which estimates have now, by 
latest Bureau figures, increased over 20 
percent. 

With all these uncertainties, it is high- 
ly questionable if municipal water supply 
revenues would be available to assist in 
repayment of the irrigation investment 
as set forth in the financial studies of 
the project. 

(f£) In commenting on the 1950 proj- 
ect planning report, the Army Chief of 
Engineers questioned the allocation of 
over $15 million of the cost of Pueblo 
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Dam and Reservoir to flood control. 
This allocation now has been raised to 
over $21 million in the revised estimates 
submitted, an increase of 34 percent in 
this nonreimbursable item, with no 
justification offered. 

(g) The Department of Agriculture 
indicated in its comments on the original 
project planning report (1950) that— 

In view of the obvious high cost of im- 
porting water from the Colorado River Basin, 
a separate evaluation should be made of the 
feasibility of importing water from the Colo- 
rado River Basin, considered as an incre- 
mental addition rather than an Integral part 
of the project. 


Such an evaluation has not been made. 
It should be, since it is highly question- 
able whether the high cost of this trans- 
mountain diversion would be justified by 
the benefits. 

People of the area supplying the water 
do not want this project. 

The committee heard testimony from 
a number of persons and organizations 
on the western slope of Colorado, from 
which the water involved would be di- 
verted, objecting strongly to the entire 
project. In fact, it was necessary to hold 
additional hearings this year in order to 
accommodate these people, which hear- 
ings have not been printed. These peo- 
ple feel the economy of the western 
slope will be damaged by this taking of 
water from the Colorado River Basin, 
where the supply is already short, and 
placing it in the Arkansas River Basin, 
where the present supply has not been 
fully used. They express no confidence 
in the so-called operating principles re- 
ferred to in the bill in connection with 
uses on both the eastern and western 
slopes.of Colorado. The bill, therefore, 
accords them doubtful protection. They 
are fearful that this and future trans- 
mountain diversions will stunt the eco- 
nomic development of an area which 
holds an enormous industrial potential, 
assuming there is water to serve it. 

The repayment plan proposed for this 
project would postpone the commence- 
ment of repayment of about 60 percent 
of the irrigation investment for 50 years 
or more and would extend the repay- 
ment period to 70 years or more. The 
irrigators would be able to pay only 
about 40 percent of the cost in 50 years. 
The balance is proposed to be paid by net 
power and municipal water revenues of 
the project after the investment for 
such facilities has been repaid in 50 to 
55 years. 


This is the so-called Collbran formula, 
patterned after the provisions in the act 
authorizing the Collbran project, Colo- 
rado. As applied here, it means that, as 
to 60 percent of the investment, the proj- 
ect commences to repay after the time— 
50 years—when existing law requires re- 
payment to have been completed. It was 
definitely understood by the committee 
and the Congress when the Collbran 
project was approved that the repay- 
ment provisions thercin were specially 
for that project only and not to be used 
as a precedent for other future projects. 

By reason of postponement of com- 
mencement of repayment of a major 
portion of the irrigation investment, the 
interest cost to the Federal Government 
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and the taxpayers on the funds advanced 
for this project is increased by several 
hurdred million dollars over what it 
would be under existing law. Under the 
Same conditions of costs and revenues, 
the interest cost is identical with the 
previous proposal of the Department of 
the Interior to apply the interest com- 
ponent of power revenues to the repay- 
ment of the portion of the irrigator's 
investment beyond the ability of the wa- 
ter users to repay—a proposal which 
has been generally condemned as un- 
sound, which has never received the ap- 
proval of the Congress, and which the 
present administration has shelved. The 
Collbran formula is a subterfuge to 
reach the same end. 

Let me state unequivocally that I am 
not opposing this project because I wish 
to impede development in the States 
of the upper Colorado River Basin. I 
am opposing it, as I have said, because it 
presents a serious threat to the economy 
of my State. 

Until that threat is removed, I shall 
continue to oppose it, 


Trade Has Been Used by the Commu- 
nists Strictly As a Political Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
tiprocal Trade Agreements Act has been 
extended for 1 year by this Congress. 
While the President was disappointed 
that his request for a 3-year extension 
was not granted, he has signed the com- 
promise bill. The reason for cutting the 
extension from 3 to 1 years is that the 
House Committee may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the Randall Commission 
report on foreign policy. This report 
came too late to be carefully considered 
before the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was to expire, This law was largely 
devised and sponsored by Cordell Hull 
when he was a Member of the United 
States Senate. Under its provisions, the 
United States foreign trade expanded 
and strong commercial ties were built 
up between our country and those na- 
tions who signed these agreements and 
choose to trade with the United States 
on a selective basis. Under this law 
agreements have been made with these 
“nations setting forth the conditions and 
the goods which will be traded between 
the nations. Under this plan those 
Products which each member nation un- 
der the agreements can export the most 
favorably are chosen. In recent years 
the agreements have carried the “peril 
Point” provision which provides that we 
May withdraw specific items from an 
agreement whenever the continuation of 
importation into our country of these 
competitive products has reached a 
Point that imperils an industry here in 
the United States. The President him- 
Self is the final judge of when the peril 
Point is reached on a particular product, 
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Today I want to discuss with you the 
very large and important question of 
United States foreign trade. Particular- 
ly, do I want to speak of the controver- 
sial question of whether or not we should 
trade with the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 

First of all, I believe we can agree that 
foreign trade is essential to a healthy 
economy here at home. Since 1940 the 
productive capacity of our factories and 
farms has been very greatly increased. 
We have trained and skilled manpower 
which must either operate these facto- 
ries and farms or we face a serious con- 
dition of unemployment. Before World 
War I, 6 percent of unemployment of the 
workers of our country was not consid- 
ered a serious matter. Today 6 per- 
cent has become the danger point in un- 
employment. Above this percentage it is 
a matter of concern to the Government. 
Therefore, foreign trade is a matter 
which neither the President, nor the 
Congress, nor the people can afford to 
ignore. The problem of foreign trade in 
our future is going to be increasingly a 
matter of competition with the Commu- 
nist countries dominated and controlled 
from the Kremlin. Stalin made it very 
clear before his death that communism 
sought not only political control of the 
world but economic control as well. He 
referred to the fact that World War II 
had left the economic world divided into 
two world markets. He said that the 
sphere of world trade between capital- 
istic countries would not expand but 
would contract; that capitalistic oppor- 
tunities for sales in the world market 
would deteriorate; that the industries of 
the capitalistic countries would operate 
more and more below capacity as the 
Communists drew a greater part of the 
world trade. On this premise Stalin 
drew the conclusion that wars between 
capitalistic countries” are inevitable, as 
each struggles to gain a larger share of 
the world market, which would be re- 
ceding for the capitalist nations. There 
is much in the history of the world even 
in the short time since Stalin's death to 
support his prediction. It should be 
clear even now to the United States and 
other free capitalistic nations that we 
cannot do business with Communists 
and Communist-dominated nations and 
expect to win in this battle for world 
trade. As bait, the Communists may 
hold out, for the present, short-term 
gains. They did this in the 1920's when 
trained engineers from the United 
States were building the great electrical 
powerplants and factories in Russia, 
and our heavy machinery manufactur- 
ers were equipping them with dynamos 
and helping German and English con- 
tractors and engineers to develop the 
basic industry for Russia. It seemed 
like good business then, just as it appar- 
ently seemed like good business in the 
1930's and 1940's to accept the peaceful 
approach of Russia on the political side. 

Today marks the era when the Rus- 
sians are offering the very tempting 
East-West trade not in order to develop 
a permanent trade with us but to get 
equipment they cannot yet obtain within 
the Communist bloc. It must seem clear 
by now that this is done only in order 
that they may become self-sufficient 
within the Iron Curtain. Then they will 
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not need to trade with us at all. In this 
manner they expect to make the proph- 
ecy of Stalin come true. It was to di- 
vide the capitalistic powers in this com- 
petition for the Soviet's temporary trade 
and, eventually, cause discord and war 
among the free nations that in reality 
have so much in common with each other 
and so little with the Communist world. 
The United States is going to be tempted 
greatly to trade with the Soviet nations 
because the free world market has been 
contracted by Communist victories at the 
very time when our productive capacity 
has been expanded in excess of what we 
at home can consume in peacetime. It 
comes at a time, also, when we are espe- 
cially sensitive to unemployment. We 
are already hearing in business circles 
and in the Congress the cry, Why not 
trade with Russia and Communist 
China?” To answer this question of 
why we should not trade with Russia or 
even with Red China, we should look at 
the basic principles which underlie world 
trade. When we refer to world trade we 
must realize that there are both in the 
political realm and in the field of trade, 
two worlds: the Communist world ruled 
from Moscow and the free world of trade 
made up of many nations each eager to 
promote its own interests and thereby 
activated by the spirit of free enterprise 
and competition. We must realize that 
trade must be a reciprocal proposition 
before it can be on a permanent basis. 
Each country must have goods to ex- 
change or money with which to buy. 
Each of the traders must have products 
which complement rather than compete 
with the other. To have a permanent 
trade with a nation there must be po- 
litical security and stability. American 
as well as British business has had expe- 
rience with trade with customers under 
unstable governments. It is difficult to 
trade with a country if its government 
is not going to protect the rules of trade 
and guarantee a reasonably stable cur- 
rency or other media of exchange. These 
required conditions cannot be expected 
with any reasonable degree of certainty 
in trading with the Soviet nations. Even 
with the jealousy and competition which 
exist among the free nations there has 
been a code of honor among them going 
back through the centuries. 

The law of merchant developed among 
the trading nations of Europe and 
adopted by this country has produced 
fair trade in the ports of the free world. 
But this is not true of the Communist 
world. The representatives in trade of 
the Soviet Union are not businessmen 
as is the case of the traders in the free 
world. They try to appear that way, 
but they are not. They are political 
representatives of Soviet governments 
strictly controlled by the men in the 
Kremlin. The ultimate end they seek is 
political not commercial. It is not pri- 
vate enterprise. Time and time again 
these minions of the Communist rulers 
come posing as merchants and making 
attractive offers and promises but have 
been unable as well as unwilling to carry 
them out. The record is clear that in 
the entire history of the Russian com- 
munism there has never been any effort 
at a continuous, reciprocal trade with 
any free country. Trade has been used 
by Communists strictly as a political 
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weapon. It has been on the basis of 
building a self-sufficiency for the Com- 
munist countries and to give a little 
trade alternately to one country or an- 
other as the political advantage indi- 
cated. Chinese Communists follow the 
same pattern. The dictator Mao has 
announced on numerous occasions that 
his plan is self-sufficiency for China 
through nationalization of industry, 
collective farming, and all the other 
Marxian practices which exist in Russia. 
Sweden is an example of a country which 
has made a sincere effort to develop 
East-West trade but has found that even 
with Czechoslovakia, a country with 
which it did a satisfactory business as 
a free nation, that it was necessary to 
discontinue trade because of unfair 
practices and unsatisfactory payments. 
There is an insistent demand among 
some of our business people that the 
United States trade with Communists. 
This is either because our people do 
not know the facts, or because it is hard 
to resist the attraction to trade with 
China and other Communist countries at 
a time when a potential market any- 
where is attractive to a nation which has 
overproduced. Now we come to the ques- 
tion of what is the alternative? The 
United States must have foreign trade if 
we are to keep the standards of living 
which we have come to appreciate and 
expect. I am greatly indebted in this 
study of the question of whether or not 
we should trade with the Soviet Union 
and Red China to Congressman WALTER 
Jupp. He made an excellent speech in 
the House of Representatives on May 28. 
I have drawn on that speech for some of 
the facts in this presentation. I have 
done this because having studied the sit- 
uation myself, I find the clearest 
expression of my own beliefs and feel- 
ings in some of his words. 

With reference to the difficulty of 
trading with China Dr. Jupp says: 

Some good Americans believe that by in- 
creasing trade with Communist China we 
can detach the Chinese from the Russian 
Communists, or can drive a wedge between 
Peiping and Moscow. 


But why should Mao move away from 
the Kremlin if he can have all the ad- 
vantages of trade with the Western 
World as long as he needs it and, in 
addition to this, the closest relations 
with the Soviet bloc. Does anyone be- 
lieve that the hard-headed men in the 
Kremlin would be moving heaven and 
earth to get Communist China accepted 
in the United Nations if that would lead 
or enable Red China to break with Mos- 
cow and thereby wreck the Communist 
world government? Since Dr. Jupp lived 
in China for years and understands not 
only the facts but the philosophy and 
personality of the Chinese, his words 
cannot be overlooked. It is my belief 
that we have already gone as far as we 
dare go with Communist trade. The 
free world must build a free, reciprocal 
trade among the nations that are and 
expect to remain free from the yoke of 
Communist domination. We must not 
let the Communists win any more po- 
litical victories or trade victories. We 
must develop our foreign trade first in 
this Western Hemisphere. If we con- 
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tinue building a genuine friendship and 
understanding with the countries in the 
American continents, we can have a re- 
ciprocal trade that will take care of 
most of the output of our factories and 
absorb the surpluses from our farms. 
Sound trade is based on the fact that dif- 
ferent products traded in are comple- 
mentary, not competitive. East-West 
trade implies by its very name that we 
are trading with those products that can 
be raised or produced under about equal 
circumstances in the same latitude. But 
from Alaska to the tip of South America 
there is every degree of temperature; 
every type of soil and, probably every 
mineral product needed in industry, If 
through a better prepared and instructed 
exchange of tourists; through an ex- 
panded student exchange program; 
through a more effective diplomatic ex- 
change and an effective governmental 
policy, we approach the problem of a 
free foreign trade, not exclusively but 
predominately in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we will not need be tempted by 
the siren of trade with Russia and Red 
China. We should continue through the 
United Nations to fight Communists on 
the diplomatic level but to build a sound 
trade with free countries, 


Hon. Thomas J. Cuite: Brooklyn’s Man 
of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


‘the permission heretofore granted me 


by unanimous consent of the House, I 
include the following article published 
in the Brooklyn Eagle of Sunday, July 18, 
1954, with regard to my good friend, 
State Senator Thomas J. Cuite, who was 
designated by that newspaper as Brook- 
Iyn's man of the week: 


BROOKLYN'S MAN or THE Weexk—Tuey Sar 
He's A STRANGER at HOME r 


(By Wendell Hanmer) 


Friends say of Thomas J. Cuite that he has 
installed in his home at 94 Dean Street, a 
life-sized photograph of himself so that his 
wife, the former Kathlyn Killeen, and their 
children, Thomas J., Jr., 9, and Cathlyn, 8, 
will know him next time they see him. 

These friends also say—aguin spoofing, no 
doubt—that he is fortunate in having a 
brother, John, to run their real estate and 
insurance business at 44 Court Street. 

The Democratic State senator of Brook- 
Iyn's eighth senatorial district, his absences 
from home while attending the legislative 
sessions at Albany and his occupation with 
the affairs of the 10th A. D. regular Demo- 
cratic organization are discounted by these 
friends. What makes him a visitor in his 
own home, they say, i$ the time he gives to 
the Catholic War Veterans, of which he is 
serving a second term as national com- 
mander. 

We telephoned the county headquarters of 
this veterans’ organization for a casual check 
on his friends’ allegation. “What State con- 
ventions of the C. W. V. had Mr. Cuite at- 
tended lately, say since May?” we asked. 
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Came a delay while records seemed to have 
been consulted. Then: 

“In May, you know, he went to Korea with 
national commanders of other veteran or- 
ganizations for a first-hand inspection of 
rehabilitation needs, and later went to 
Harrisburg, Pa., and to Washington, D. C., for 
the American-Korean Foundations. The 
C. W. V. conventions he attended were at 
Columbus, Ohio, then Lansing, Mich., and 
Yakima, Wash.; up in New Hampshire, over 
at Asbury Park, across to Connecticut, our 
own convention in Rochester—” 

“Thank you,” we interrupted, and hung up, 

“You traveled a bit during May, didn’t 
vou?“ we commented, when next we en- 
countered Mr. Cuite. 

JUST A FEW THOUSAND MILES 

Jes,“ he agreed, “about 31,000 miles 
here and there—and to Rome for the canoni- 
zation of Pius X.“ 

A member of the American Legion, as well 
as of the C. W. V. Senator Cuite is a World 
War II veteran. He enlisted as a private at 
Fort Hancock in 1940 and was assigned to the 
245th Coast Artillery, the old 13th of the 
Sumner and Jefferson Avenues armory, 
which had been federalized. In October 
1941 he was discharged as a staff sergeant, 

WENT TO OCS IN MARYLAND 

Recalled to service in January 1942 he 
again was stationed at Fort Hancock. He 
was soon a first sergeant and in June went 
to the Officer Candidates School at Fort 
Washington, Md. Graduating as a second 
lieutenant of the adjutant general's divi- 
sion, he was assigned to the Port of Embarka- 
tion, Hampton Roads, Va. In turn assistant 
adjutant headquarters commander, director 
of administration and personnel and port 
commander, he advanced through grades 
and was an acting lieutenant colonel when 
he closed the port in May 1946. 

Hampton Roads was a major port through 
which men and supplies passed throughout 
the war. The responsibilities of its com- 
mander were many. How the senator met 
them may, perhaps, be judged from the fact 
that he received the Army Commendation 
Ribbon with 2 Oak Leaf Clusters. He re- 
ceived his commission as a lieutenant-colo- 
nel when he was separated from the service 
at Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, in 
November, 1948. 

HELD MANY C. W. v. POSTS 

A member of the Edward A. Cummings 
Post, A. L., in which he has never held office, 
he held successively every office in the Rev. 
John J. Donlan Post, C. W. V., as well as being 
Kings County commander in the latter or- 
ganization before his first election as national 
commander in June 1952. 

That he should have been more active in 
the latter than in the former organization 
was influenced by his educational back- 
ground, He is a graduate of St. Pames Pa- 
rochial School, St. James Diocesan High 
School, and St. Francis College. Majoring in 
history and the social sciences, he obtained 
his A. B. in 1935. 

In high school, Senator Culte managed the 
baseball team and during his 4 years at col- 
lege played basketball, captaining the team 
during his senior year. 

PLAYS HANDBALL NOWADAYS 

“Now, when I get the chance,” he said, "I 
play a little handball for the exercise, but I 
can't find the time for spectator sports.” 

A past exalted ruler of the Brooklyn 
Lodge of Elks, one might wonder how he 
found time to participate in its affairs. 

“They're a swell crowd,” he explained. 
“I suppose I was riding my hobby when I 
joined them. Yes, I guess that is my hobby, 
if I have any hobby—meeting people.” 


Veterans in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing fine article which appeared in 
today’s issue of the Wall Street Journal: 
VETS IN Business: GI Bri, Now 10 Years 

Orp, Has HMD Many Bun SUCCESSFUL 

Finms—JAntror SERVICE AND MACHINE SHOP 

THRIVE Apren STARTING WirH VA-BACKED 

Loans—A Dose OF MISFORTUNE, Too 

Two St. Louis suppliers of janitor servics, 
a San Francisco machine-shop owner, a Pitts- 
burgh manufacturer of soap imprinted with 
Mother Goosë pictures, and a Houston lum- 
ber dealer are among thousands of thriving 
young businessmen whose success stories all 
Started with the signing of the same bulky 
document 10 years ago this summer. 

The document was the Servicemen's Read- 
Justment Act of 1914, famillarly known as 
the GI bill. To help get veterans on their 
feet after wartime service, the GI bill pro- 
vided for a Government guaranty of up to 
24.000 on any business loan toa yet. There 
were provisions for Federal guaranties of 
home and farm loans, too, and for a Gov- 
ernment-paid education plan that has helped 
send about 7.8 million ex-servicemen through 
colleges and other schooling programs at a 
cost of $15 billion. 

Between the time the bill was signed into 
law and last May 25, when the latest count 
was taken, the number of business loans 
granted by banks and other lending insti- 
tutions under the GI bills terms totaled 
213.961. They amounted to $576 million, of 
which the Government directly guaranteed 
€173.8 million. Well over half of these loans 
have already been repaid. Some 11,529 busi- 
ness loans totaling 212.5 million have de- 
Taulted. 7 

THEIR SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 

This is the story of what has happened to 
dome of those veterans who started busi- 
nesses on the stake Uncle Sam helped pro- 
vide—their successes and, of course, their 
failures, too. 

For ex-fiier William T. Droege and ex-sallor 
Edmund G. Smith, both of St. Louis. a 62.009 
Government-guaranteed loan in 1947 was the 
fpringboard that took them out of their 
postwar tax-collecting jobs with the Internal 
Revenue Service and into a business that 
now grosses more than $100,000 a year. 

Bill Droege had been working for the tax 
unit nearly a year when one day he noticed 
a rug cleaner's truck parked near his home. 
He had a be-your-own-boss yen, and rug 
cleaning looked like a wide-open field, he 
recalls. Friend Ed Smith liked the idea, 
too, so they left their desks, got their $2,000 
loan through the First National Bank of St. 
Louis, bought a $1,600 truck and some sup- 
Plies, and went from house to house, office to 
Office, offering to clean rugs on the spot. 
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TWENTY-THREE DOLLARS GROSS 

The first month brought in a grand total 
of $23 and most of that was from relatives, 
Mr. Droege says. The first 6 months weren't 
too glistening, either, he adds, but the part- 
ners met their $88.86 monthly payments 
promptly. 

“We were cleaning rugs in the board room 
at the Falstaff Brewing Corp. one day early 
in 1948 and were told the janitor service 
would move the furniture back the next 
day,” recalls Ed Smith. I'd never even 
heard of anything like a janitor service be- 
fore. The Falstaff people weren't satisfied 
with the service they were getting and Indi- 
cated they'd consider us If we wanted to take 
it on.” 

The two partners took up the offer. They 
called their enterprise the Barry Janitor 
Service, named after Mr. Droege's younger 
brother, a Navy pilot killed in World War U. 

ADDING NEW CUSTOMERS 

The business grew gradually. The part- 
ners signed up new customers with the argu- 
ment that it would be cheaper for a firm or 
building management to take the Barry 
service on a monthly contract basis than to 
hire their own janitors and occupy them- 
gelves with the accompanying bookkeeping 
and hiring and firing and supervision prob- 
lems. “And we do a better job,” the two 
veterans told prospects. 

“We would work all day cleaning carpets 
and half the night on the janitor service,” 
Bill Droege recalls. “We beat our brains 
out,” Ed Smith agrees. 

Even as the two partners contemplate the 
struggles of those early days, they admit 
that it is partly continued hard work today 
that is keeping their firm growing. They 
have 75 employees now, and new customers 
continue to sign up with them. Last year 
they added 13 new contracts, and 8 more 
have been added so far this year. Their 
cients include two large downtown St. Louis 
office buildings. the Hampton Village Medi- 
cal Center and offices of such companies as 
Inland Steel Products Co, and Great Lakes 
Carbon Corp. 

But the 2 men say they still spend 3 or 4 
hours on 2 or 3 nights a week wiping a finger 
on a windowsill to see tf their workers have 
removed the dust, checking office building 
wasbrooms, and inspecting the polish on a 
customer's floor. 

“We've learned that our work is only as 
good as the supervision,” Bill Droege de- 
clares. “And we can't be shown anything 
today that we didn't do ourselves from clean- 
ing washrooms to washing windows.” 

The veterans’ original $2,000 loan has been 
paid off, and both partners, looking back on 
their $1,000-apiece initial investment, agree: 
“Neither of us would sell out today for $50,000 
for his share.” 

MACHINE-SHOP OWNER IN COVERALLS 


Walter Parks, of San Francisco, is another 
veteran who has bullt up a successful busi- 
ness in the past several years with the help 
of a GI loan and plenty of hard work. He 
owns a machine shop, and says, “Up until 
this year I haven't been able to get out of 
my coveralls, I’ve been so busy getting this 
thing going.” 

When he set up shop in an old stable 9 
years ago, he and his wife were living in a 
$2.50-a-week furnished room. Today they 


and their four sons live in a three-bedroom 
house. “Our front room now would make 
about four of the one we had 9 years ago,” 
Walt Parks remarks. And his business has 
moved from the stable to a 180-foot-long 
modern bullding. 

His initial $5,000 loan, partly underwrit- 
ten by the Government, helped pay for a 
half dozen secondhand machines. Walt, who 
was a mechanic in the Air Force and a former 
machinist with Standard Stoker Co., Erie, 
Pa., scurried about drumming up business 
“in my old beat-up 1935 Packard,” he re- 
calls. (Today he owns a Cadillac, an Olds- 
mobile, and a truck.) 

He managed to gross $40,000 in his first 
year. So far this year he has done over 
$240,000 worth of business, he reports. His 
original 4 customers have grown into 60. 
Calling again on American Trust Co.. which 
advanced the initial loan, he got several more 
small GI loans to finance growth as his list 
of clients grew. He now has 65 machines 
valued at about $200,000 and says the last of 
his borrowings have been repaid. 

SOME FAILURES 


Not all veteran entrepreneurs have had 
the qualities to start off with a GI loan and 
build up a successful business, of course. 

A young Chicago vet, who prefers to re- 
main anonymous, obtained a $4,000 GI loan 
after the war, bought a truck and tried to 
set up a freight-hauling business between 
Chicago and southern Illinois. He planned 
to carry peaches, apples, and berries in the 
summer and coal and lumber in the winter. 

But there were a few factors he failed to 
consider, First he had to pay $3,200 for a 
used truck in the inflated postwar market, 
Then came high license and franchise fees, 
and repair expenses much higher than he 
had expected. Next he found he couldn't 
get the contracts be needed due to fierce 
competition from established trucklines. 
After a year of struggling, he went into bank- 
ruptcy still owing $3,300, 

Officials of the Veterans“ Administration, 
which administers the GI bill, say inexperi- 
ence, lack of sufficient working capital, and 
stiff competition in fields such as trucking 
are the main reasons for veteran failures. 
Plain bad luck has hit some enterprises, too, 


CHAIN OF MISFORTUNES 


Take a look at the chain of misfortunes 
which hit three former Army pllots who set 
up an automatic car-washing business in 
Jackson Heights. a section of New York City, 
back in 1948. They obtained a $37,000 loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp., one- 
third guaranteed by the VA (a $4,000 guar- 
antee for each of the three vets). | 

“We were counting on getting the car- 
wash machine operating in time for the 
spring trade of 1949 and also on the early 
completion cf a service highway which would 
be adjacent to our property and lead from 
Grand Certral Parkway to Brooklyn,” recalls 
one of the partners, who is now a fireman, 

Construction of the buliding was delayed 
first by heavy snows in the 1948-49 winter, 
and later by the contractor's sudden death 
in an auto accident. The washer did not 
get into operation until July 1949. The out- 
break of the Korean war a year later, with 
the resultant steel shortage, held up comple- 
tion of the service highway. Then a city- 
wide water shortage in the fall of 1950 forced 
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the firm to shut down for a couple of weeks 
until a 83,000 well was drilled. Finally all 
three of the original partners were called 
back into service, and the foundering busi- 
ness sank for good. 

WIFE TROUBLE 


Out on the west coast, another type of 
misfortune sent another veteran's enterprise 
onto the rocks. He was a man who had been 
a pastry cook In the Army, and obtained a 
$4,000 GI loan after the war to open a bakery 
in a small California town. “He did an ex- 
cellent business for a year and a half,” a 
VA official recalls. “Then one day out of a 
clear blue sky he just disappeared. We heard 
later he had split up with his wife and that 
his three brothers-in-law were ‘out to get 
him.’ As far as we know, he hasn't turned 
up yet.“ This family affair cost the Govern- 
ment about 6750. 

But such cases of defaults are a small 
minority among all the businesses launched 
with an assist from the GI bill. Most loans 
granted under this law—which has been ex- 
tended to apply to Korean veterans—have 
been repaid or are in process of being repaid. 

Harry Gordon, who obtained a $4,000 GI 
loan from Pittsburgh’s Potter Bank & Trust 
Co, in September, 1952, will make his final 
payment next month, slightly ahead of 
achedule. He began during the 1952 presi- 
dential election campaign to make soap im- 
printed with the picture of GOP candidate 
Eisenhower. “It got us some publicity and 
that’s about all,” he recalls. So his Picto 
Soap Co. turned with more success to making 
children’s soap Imprinted with colored pic- 
tures of nursery rhyme characters. 

Ex-infantryman Gordon started produc- 
tion with “a couple of girls working part- 
time,” and now employs 15-full-time work- 
ers. He says his firm did a “low five-figure 
business” in 1953 and this year expects a 
“six-figure business,“ and “profits are show- 
ing a healthy increase in line with our in- 
crease in yolume.” 

THREE DETROIT BROTHERS 

Among the successful veteran-entrepen- 
eurs in the Detroit area are the Berkowitz 
brothers, Fred, Dave, and Julius, All three 
were sergeants in World War II. When they 
got out they went to work for others: Fred 
as a grocery clerk, Dave as a shipping clerk, 
Julius as a machine operator in an auto 
parts establishment, Then they decided to 
go into business for themselves, and with 
the ald of a $6,000 GI loan they set up 
Mansfield Automotive Parts Co, an auto 
wholesaling outfit supplying parts to gas 
stations, garages, auto dealers, and truck 


The business was established in September 
1946. Sales the next year were $10,000. By 
last year they had leaped to over $500,000. 
Aud so far this year they are 10 percent 
ahead of last. The brothers now hope to 
move their business into a larger building. 
The loan, obtained in 1946, was paid back 
3 years later. 

James Sherwood Crane, who. was sales 
manager for a Texas lumber company be- 
fore he went into the Navy as a noncom 
in 1942, opened a retail lumber business 
at Angleton, Tex, 50 miles south of Houston, 
a few months after the war ended. The firm 
was financed with a $4,000 GI loan and 
$3,000 put up by a partner. Ex-Seabee 
Crane had 3 years in which to repay the 
loan, but just 10 months later the debt was 
paid back in full. 

About 4 years afterward a second lumber 
yard was opened at Almeda, Tex., just 
southwest of Houston. Since then, the 
partnership has been dissolved, with Mr. 
Crane’s partner taking over the Angleton 
yard and Mr. Crane the Almeda business. 
He figures he has pyramided his $4,000 GI 
loan into a net worth of “well over $100,000," 
and he now plans to open two additional 
yards, 
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Alsop Column Sounds Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed by the important 
article of the distinguished writers 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop which was 
inserted in the Recorp yesterday by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 
The article states facts bluntly and 
clearly. It is a noble effort to sound an 
alarm and awaken the Nation to the in- 
creasing dangers toward which we are 
complacently drifting. Yet because it 
will be unwelcome in the current political 
climate, it will probably go unheeded. 

In some respects the present period 
reminds me of 1940 at which time I had 
joined with other equally worried citi- 
zens in trying to warn the Nation of the 
peril we saw approaching. For the most 
part our warnings fell on deaf ears. Had 
they been heeded the war would have 
been shorter and many lives would have 
been spared. 

Just 14 years ago, on July 16, 1940, I 
made a statewide radio broadcast in 
California along the lines of the Alsop 
article. At that time I was a young 
obscure candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the United States Sen- 
ate. Although I knew my chances of 
being elected were slight, I felt it im- 
portant that an effort be made to get 
the facts to the people. In the 1940 
speech I said: 

It should be obvious to everyone by now 
that no one understands the weaknesses of 
democracies better than Adolph Hitler. No 
one understands so well how to take full 
advantage of such weaknesses. No one has 
ever been so successful at sending propa- 
gandists into democracies to aggravate their 
weaknesses; to undermine them from the 
inside while preparing to assault them from 
the outside. 

Totalitarian nations move in unison at the 
command of dictators. The national mind 
is made up when the dictator makes his de- 
cision. Such a decision is final. No one 
dares to question it. No one can even get 
access to enough facts to know whether or 
not the decision is in the national interest, 
Blind obedience is the subjects’ only possible 
course. 

But in a democracy, government can only 
act with the consent of the people. Political 
leaders must walt for public approval of their 
actions no matter how important the time 
element may be. The strong are held back 
by the week. Those who are decisive must 
walt for those who vacillate. Those who have 
vision are delayed by those who cannot see 
ahead. Statesmen are hindered by self-seek- 
ing politicians. We must not close our eyes 
to these shortcomings. Rather we must 
strive to prevent our enemies from taking 
advantage of them. 

It is not pleasant for me to have to tell 
you that I believe the peril to our nation is 
far greater than most of your leaders seem 
inclined to tell you. In my humble judg- 
ment, the United States is stumbling along 
toward a test of strength it is not prepared 
to meet. We are not prepared, either men- 
tally, or physically, and worst of all, we are 
not united. Unless we face the facts soon, 
unless we stop imagining that peace can be 
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achieved by peace planks in political plat- 
forms, we may pay for our folly in the loss 
of our liberties, and the liberties of our 
children—children who have a right to ex- 
pect us to preserve this democracy for them, 
as it was preserved for us. 

Now is the time to realize that although 
the dream of our people is peace, the state 
of the world is war. Only those who are fully 
prepared for war, mentally and physically, 
can even hope for peace. Neither fear, nor 
the most fervent desire to avoid the horrors 
of war, can protect us against international 
gangsters, who understand only the laws of 
overwhelming might. These gangsters, and 
only these gangsters, will decide whether or 
not we shall have peace. They may give us 
two choices—submission to their domina- 
tion or war. The weak among us will favor 
submission, the strong will prefer to fight 
for freedom, as did the men who won our 
freedom for us. 

We should be preparing for war now as If 
It were already upon us. If we assume now 
that permanent peace is possible, we will be 
inclined to prepare ourselves halfheartedly, 
and to make the mistakes of other nonexist- 
ent nations that engaged in such assump- 
tions. * * e 

The tsolationists console themselves by 
saying that in a few years we will be pre- 
pared to meet any combination of foes. 
What do they think Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Japan will be doing in those few years? 
Obligingly waiting for us to get ready for 
them? That, my friends, ls the kind of 
reasoning that leads to ruin. 

The only way we can be assured of time 
to arm is to send sufficient war material to 
Britain to enable her to hold out while we 
get ready, If Britain can’t hold out—and 
her ability to do so is problematical—where 
does that leave us? It leaves us hemmed In 
on all sides by international bandits, com- 
mitted to a defense of a whole hemisphere, 
but without adequate arms to even defend 
ourselves. 

It leaves us alone, without effective allies, 
alone attempting to hold on to the richest 
lands on the face of the earth. This is the 
dangerous position Into which the blind iso- 
lationists would surely plunge us. It is the 
position in which Hitler and his strange pals 
would like to find us. That is why the Com- 
munists and Nazis, both here and abroad, 
applaud every political move of the isola- 
tionists. That is why the subversive forces 
are back of certain of the peace groups that 
preach peace, only to divide us; blind us; 
keep us weak; and prepare us for the same 
slaughter other peoples have suffered. 

Don't let them blind you, by whatever 
name they call themselvyes—isolationists, 
Communists, Nazis, peace councils, some 
sincere, but blind; others sinister and insin- 
cere, but all poison for an America that 
needs to stop its day dreaming and get down 
to earth. We must not permit either dupes 
or foreign agents to turn us against our 
leaders by calling them warmongers. None 
of us wants war. 

Those who accuse the President of want- 
ing war should have their own motives care- 
fully scrutinized. They may be motivated 
by politics, by fear, by weakness, by hatred of 
democracy, or simply blindness—no matter 
what their motives—their program is dan- 
gerous. Think carefully lest you be misled 
by their proposals. 

What is there in Hitler's history, that 
makes the blind isolationists think Hitler 
and his cohorts will wait for us to arm be- 
fore striking, if Britain is conquered, in short 
order. Hitler's agents are already busy in 
South America. He has already denounced 
the Monroe Doctrine. Remember there 18 
nothing magic about the Monroe Doctrine. 
Our military power is all that can force re- 
spect for it. That is why Hitler hasn't much 
respect for it now—and has not hesitated to 
say so, Only the British Navy stands between 
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Hitler and this hemisphere. We must rec- 
ognize this fact now. By sending war mate- 
Tial to the British, we are increasing our 
chances of perpetuating the Monroe Doc- 
trine. By not recognizing this obvious fact 
the {solationists are endeavoring to keep us 
making the same mistakes they have led us 
to make for 20 years. Now is the time to 
stop them, My opponent is a Republican 
and I am a Democrat. But this is not a 
partisan campaign. It is fortunate for Amer- 
ica that the Republicans nominated 4 man 
like Wendell Willkie who has repudiated the 
isolationists, and their name calling. 
= By accepting Roosevelt's foreign policy, 
Mr. Willkie has refused to give comfort to 
Hitler, and has endeavored to unite us 
against external enemies. Mr. Wilikie’s 
stand leaves the isolationists without a 
major candidate willing to endorse their ap- 
pease the dictators program. 


Of course, I was called a warmonger 
and while my predictions were not pop- 
ular they soon proved all too true. 
Precious years for proper preparation 
were irretrievably frittered away as dis- 
aster approached. Today, as then, the 
danger to America is real. Today, as 
then, it is not generally appreciated. 

Probably only the President is in a 
position to get the facts across to the 
Nation. I hope he will soon see fit to do 
so. And I hope the Alsops will keep on 
laying it on the line. They are perform- 
ing a great service. 


Cost to Nation’s Taxpayers, by States, of 
Colorado River Storage Project and 
Fryingpan-Arkansas Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of H. R. 4449 and H. R. 236, it 
would be well for every Member to 
consider carefully the following conclu- 
sions of the National Conference of State 
Taxpayer Executives: 


Cost ro NATION'S TAXPAYERS, BY STATES, oF 
COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT AND 
PARTICIPATING PROJECTS AND FRYINGPAN- 
AEKANSAS PROJECT 


The minority reports of the Committee on 
Interlor and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, contain the following 
statements: 


“REPORT NO. 1774, sap CONGRESS, 2D SESSION— 
COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT AND PAR- 
TICIPATING PROJECTS (H. R. 4449) 


“The bill includes a concealed subsidy 
from the Nation taxpayers of over $1 billion 
to provide irrigntion water for less than 
370,000 acres of land (of which about 240,000 
acres would receive only a supplemental 
water supply)—a gift of over $2,500 per acre 
irrigated or $370,000 for each of the 2,700 
farms to be benefited. (The average value 
of the land fully developed is about $150 per 
acre.) 


“REPORT NO. 1943, 83D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION— 
FRYINGPAN-ABEANSAS PROJECT (H. R. 236) 


“Under the repayment provisions of the 
bill, the concealed subsidy from the Nation's 
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taxpayers would amount to at least $425 
million, and more probably 6500 million for 
the major purpose of providing a small sup- 
plemental irrigation supply (one-half acre- 
foot per acre), to be spread on 309,000 acres. 
Using the smaller figure, this would be a sub- 
sidy of $1,375 per acre, or $220,000 per 160- 
acre farm, about 6 times the average value 
of fully developed irrigated land, which is 
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stated to be $225 per acre, or $36,000 per 160- 
acre farm.” 

The cost to each State of the concealed 
subsidy involved in each of these proposed 
projects, in accordance with the percentage 
distribution of the Federal tax burden com- 
puted by Tax Foundation based upon actual 
data for the fiscal year 1953, is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Cost to Nation's taxpayers 


Michigan... 


Total ec 


Colorado River 


Kan 3 Combined 
of to project projects 
(II. R. 4449) 
1. 15 $11, 500,000 $5, 750. 000 $17, 250. 000 
51 4, 100, 0% 2, 550, 000 650, 000 
-68 6, 800, 000 3, 400, 000 10, N. 000 
9. 32 93, 200, 000 45. 000, 000 139, MW. 000 
91 4, 100, 000 4, 550, 000 13, 650, 0t 
1. 74 17, 400, 000 S. 700, 000 26, 100, 000 
37 3, 700, 000 1, 850, 000 5, 550, 000 
1. 00 16, 600, 000 8, 450, 000 25, 350, 
1. 53 15, 300, 000 7, 650, 000 22. 950, 000 
34 3, 400, 000 1, 700, 000 5, 100, 000 
6. 60 69, 000, 000 34, 500, 000 103, 500, 000 
2.56 25, (00, 000 12, 800, 000 38, 400, 000 
1.55 15, 500, 000 7, 750. 000 23, 250, 000 
1. 31 13, 100, 000. 6, 550, 000 19, 650, 000 
1.27 12, 700, 000 6, 350, 000 19, 050, 000 
1.34 33, 400, 000 6, 700, 000 20, 100, 000 
47 4, 700, 000 2, 350, 000 7, 050, O00 
2.56 25, 600, 000 12, 800, 000 3x, 400, 000 
3.10 31, 900, 000 15, 950, 000 47, 850, 000 
4,91 49, 100, 000, 24, 550, 000 74, 650, 600 
1.74 17, 400, 000 E. Au, 000 25, 100, 000 
05 0, 500, 000 8, 250, 000 9, 750, WOO 
2.50 25, 000, 000 12. 500, 000 37, 40, 000 
40 4, 000, 000 2. 000, 000 6, 000, 060 
.#5 8, 500, 000 4, 2M), 000 12. 750, 000 
17 1. 700, 000 850, 000 2, 550, 000 
-30 3, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 4, 300, 000 
3.60 34, 000, 000 18, 000, 54, 000, 000 
.38 3, 800, 000 1, 906, 000 5, 700, 000 
12.34 123, 400, 000 61, 700, 000 185, 100, 000 
1. 607 16, 700, 000 8, 350, 000 25, 050, 000 
-30 00u, 000 1, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 
5.90 59, 000, 000 29, 500, 000 SN. 500, 000 
1.12 11. 20. 000 5, G00, 000 16, 800, 000 
1,10 11, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 1A, 500, 000 
6.94 69, 400, 000 #4, 700, 000 104, 100, 000 
„2 6, 200, 000. 2, 600, 000 7, 800, 000 
„ 80 8, 600, 000 4, 300, 000 12, 900, 000 
33 3, 300, 000 1, 650, 000 4, 950, 000 
1. 30 13. 900, 000 6, 950, 000 20, 850, 000 
4. 86 48, 600, 000 24, 300, 000 72, 900, 000 
40 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
19 1, 900, 000 950, 000 2, 850, 000 
1.69 16, 900, 000 8, 450, 000 25, 350, 000 
1.71 17. 100, 000 8. 550, 000 25, AMO, 000 
89 §, 900, 000 4, 450, 000 13, 350, 000 
220 22. 000, 000 11, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 
20 2. 000, 000 1. 000, 000 ` 3,000, 060 
50 5. 000, 000 2. 500, 000 7, 500, 000 
100, 00 | 1, 000, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 1, 500, 000, 000 


Includes Washington, D. O. 


Hearst Newspaper Asks Action on 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
Hearst newspapers have devoted much 
effort to the cause of adequate highways 
to “get America out of the traffic jam.” 
It now appears that this effort, which I 
have been pleased to support, may bear 
fruit provided the administration proves 
willing to substitute action for talk. 
Our highway needs are critical, We 
need action now, this year, not some time 
in the future. I should like to include 
in our Recorp the following editorial 
ney the San Francisco Examiner of 
J 16: 


A Goop Untrep STATES ROADS PROGRAM AT Last 

The news that President Eisenhower wants 
to spend an additional $5 billion a year on 
roads for the next 10 years is as surprising as 
it is welcome. 

It is welcome because the sums mentioned 
demonstrate a realistic understanding of the 
job that must be done if our highways are to 
be adequate and a determination to get on 
with the job. 

The program comes as somewhat of a sur- 
prise because the administration supported 
a Federal highway bill in this session of Con- 
gress that was obviously inadequate and 
which could have been substantially in- 
creased if the administration so desired. 

The Hearst newspapers, almost daily, 
pointed out the serious flaws in the bill and 
tried until the day the President signed it 
to have it improved. 

Now that the viewpoint of the adminis- 
tration has changed, the past can be forgiven 
and forgotten, 

The governors’ conference, to which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's remarks were made 
through Vice President Nixon, promptly re- 
iterated its somewhat mouldy stand that the 
Federal Government get out of the highway 
business and let 48 governors take over. 
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‘They are beating a busted drum in a pa- 
rade in which they are the only marchers. 

The highway situation requires national 
supervision and coordination. The super- 
vision comes with the power to tax and to 
make Federal grants. 

Do away with one and you have done away 
with the other, The result would be some- 
thing to make even the governors shudder. 

We will be watching with great interest 
now to see how the President intends to im- 
plement his program and when he intends 
to do it. 

There would not normally be a Federal 
highway bill again until 1956, but, we feel 
certain the President does not intend to wait 
until then, 

We believe that the President now compre- 
hends the scope and urgency of the highway 
program and that he will act with speed and 
enthusiasm. 


No Seating of Red China in U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my statement registering my approval 
of House Joint Resolution 627, reiterat- 
ing the opposition of the United States 
House of Representatives to the seating 
of the Communist regime in China in 
the United Nations: 

None ror, Is HOUSE SCORE ON ADMISSION OF 

Rep CHINA TO THE U. N. 
to wit: 

Red China thumbed its nose against the 
United Nations when it invaded Korea. 

Red China was indicted as an aggressor. 

It still is. 

Far from repenting or making amends the 
Chinese Communists continued their ag- 
gression against another neighbor, Indo- 
china. At the beginning, an effort was made 
to represent this as a revolution within 
Indochina. That pretense has now been 
junked. It is the Chinese Communist 


leaders who will decide the fate of that 


country. 

Aggression, plus aggression, compounded 
by insolence that demands complete sur- 
render by the United Nations. 

Wil the British never learn? 

The pattern that led to World War IT Is 
being repeated, but the British and other 
wishful nations, are making the same old 
blunders. 

The rationalizing process is in full swing. 

The bait of trade and the illusion of co- 
existence are being used to gloss over 
realities, 

The U. N. as constituted has no legal or 
military authority to protect the peace, 

Only as it speaks up bravely and resolutely 
for moral principles in the settlement of 
international disputes will it have any 
meaning or prestige, 

When morality is abandoned nothing is 
left. 

The United Nations will become as lifeless 
as the old League of Nations if it fails to 
take a stand now. 

Appeasement is still appeasement, no mat- 
ter how it is disguised. 

The Communists are amused and are em- 
boldened by this servile weakness on the 
part of once-great nations, 

Cowardly concessions only win Red con- 
tempt. 

If the U. N. gives in now it is gone, 
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There is not much time left to provide 
it with backbone. 

Americans believe in fair play. When the 
chips are down they will, as they have al- 
ways done, speak up unafraid for what is 
right and just. 

They did so last week. 

The United States House of Representa- 
tives by a unanimous vote of those present, 
385 to 0, served notice on the world that 
the American people are completely and 
vigorously opposed to the admission of the 
defiant aggressor, Red China, into the family 
of nations. 

Nothing in my experience as a Congress- 
man gave me a greater thrill than that re- 
sounding rejection of those who think that 
right and wrong are interchangeable, who 
would ape Communism by putting ex- 
pediency above eternal truths. 

The conscience of America spoke in that 
vote. 

It told of a retreat that was over, of a 
counterattack that has just begun. Time 
and again we have made concessions hoping 
that Communist Russia and Communist 
China would learn to mend their ways, so 
that they could be genuinely accepted into 
the family of nations on a basis of mutual 
trust that would never betray the peace. 

That day is done. 

The Red record is one long list ot be- 
trayals. 

The time has come when the Reds must 
Purge themselves of their aggressions first 
before they can ever hope for admission into 
the society of law-abiding nations. 

The United States, speaking for all who 
believe in liberty and justice, has made a 
clear and Irrevocable decision. 

Red China will never be admitted to the 
* . it makes restitution for the 
crimes it has committed against the peace 
of the world. 1 5 


Establishment of a Steam Generating 
Plant at West Memphis, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters 
and a resolution: 


JuLyY 20, 1954. 
Mr. CLIFFORD PENLAND, 
Executive Vice President, 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 
Memphis, Tenn, 

Dran MR, Pentann: I thank you for your 
letter of July 16 enclosing copy of resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, incorporat- 
ing the recommendations of the industrial 
department, for the construction of a steam 
generating plant at West Memphis, Ark. 

Your thoughtfulness in furnishing a copy 
of this resolution is genuinely appreciated, 
being confident that it represents the prac- 
tically unanimous thinking of the people of 
Memphis on the subject, I am greatly con- 
cerned regarding the controversy being 
waged, and in that connection there are three 
angles which I feel deserve consideration. 

1. There is no doubt but that if TVA omits 
the charging of interest, taxes and other 
necessary expenses which private enterprise 
must carry to produce electric power, they 
can supply it cheaper than areas not so for- 
tunate, I do not find fault however with 
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our friends from the TVA area for exerting 
every possible effort to secure the cheapest 
possible power. Their desire in that matter 
is understandable. 

2. I am sure that while I can certainly 
understand the attitude of our friends and 
neighbors in the TVA area, they can likewise 
understand the position of their neighbors in 
Arkansas who desire the steam plant con- 
structed at West Memphis. It is a logical 
conclusion that the Government will not, 
in the foreseeable future, authorize the con- 
struction and provide funds for the proposed 
Fulton steam plant, it having been turned 
down several times. We are now desirous of 
helping ourselves as our neighbors have been 
to help themselves and, when we help our- 
selves in this case, if the Government will 
not authorize the enlargement of TVA, then 
we at the same time help our neighbors. 
There should be no argument or misunder- 
standing on this score. We in Arkansas look 
greatly to Memphis for leadership. It ts our 
trade center, and we must and will live 
together. 


3. The entire Nation Is. and should be, in- 
terested in the expenditure of Federal funds, 
regardless of the use to which they are put. 
We have reached the time when it is most 
important that we have a high degree of 
practical economy, and this being true the 
rest of the Nation also has an interest àt 
stake. They do not wish to subsidize power 
for any area. It is my thought that all we 
now ask is equal treatment, and I belleve 
that the rest of the country will be willing, 
and happy, to mete out equal treatment to 
us. This means that we each pay our own 
way. 

It is my hope that the Government will see 
to it that a fair and reasonable contract is 
executed between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Dixon-Yates combine for the 
construction of the steam plant at West 
Memphis to supply our area with additional 
power it needs. I shall never do anything 
detrimental to TVA insofar as its existing 
facilities are concerned. I am not in favor 
of destruction of that organization. A 
tremendous amount of money has been spent 
on it and it is a very great enterprise of 
which I am proud. It has reached maturity, 
and its accomplishments have been made 
possible by the taxpayers of the United States 
for the benefit of our area. There is a place 
for TVA in the area it now serves, even 
though we may not be willing to continue its 
enlargement, and I hereby pledge opposition 
to anything considered destructive of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as presently cou- 
stituted. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. NORRELL. 
MEMPHIS CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, 
Memphis, Tenn., July 16, 1954. 
The Honorable W. F. NORRELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Nonn xt: We are enclosing a copy 

of a resolution adopted by the board of di- 


‘rectors of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 


merce on the 16th day of July 1954 in regard 
to the establishment of a steam generating 
plant at West Memphis, Ark. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD PENLAND, 
Executive Vice President. 


RESOLUTION BY THE MEMPHIS CHAMBER OF 
Commerce Boarp or Dimecrors In REGARD 
TO ESTABLISHMENT OF STEAM GENERATING 
PLANT Ar WEST MEMPHIS, ARK., 


Whereas the details of the existing con- 
troversy as to the location of a steam gen- 
erating plant in West Memphis, Ark., have 
been presented to the board of directors of 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce by its 
industrial department in the following words, 
Taura HUNDRED anp Eicury-Five AGAINST, 
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“To the Board of Directors, Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 


“The industrial department of the chamber 
of commerce is deeply concerned over the 
existing controversy as to the location of the 
steam generating plant in West Memphis. 

“It is concerned, first, over the urgent need 
for the location of such a plant, either at 
Memphis or in the near vicinity, in order that 
Memphis may be assured of adequate power 
supply for its future development. This ap- 
prehension is based upon the statement of 
Major Alien, of the Memphis Light, Gas and 
Water Division, to the board of directors of 
the chamber of commerce, that at the pres- 
ent rate, and without the building of the 
Fulton steam plant, Memphis, would suffer 
a shortage of power In 1957, and that, there- 
fore, every effort should be made upon the 
part of Memphians to aid and assist in bring- 
ing about the construction by TVA of the 
powerplant at Fulton, Tenn. 

“Now it is certain that the Fulton plant 
will not be constructed. Four times the Con- 
gress of the United States has refused TVA 
to appropriate the money necessary to con- 
struct the Fulton plant, Without this plant, 
according to the opinion expressed to your 
board of directors by Major Allen, Memphis 
will face a power famine in 1957. This must 
not occur. ` 

“It is the hope and belief of all Memphians 
that Memphis will continue to grow. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in the prepa- 
ration of Presidents Island for industrial 
development, Other industrial sites are 
spotted in various places in our city waiting 
for development. Without power, these de- 
velopments cannot be made. This is the 
primary reason that impels your industrial 
department to favor the construction of the 
West Memphis powerplant, unless its con- 
struction will be detrimental] and deleterious 
to the health, life, and prosperity of the 
city of Memphis, which is basically an engi- 
neering problem. 

“We are concerned for a second reason, 
Memphis is vitally interested in the growth 
and development of its trade territory. Any- 
thing that benefits our communities, in turn 
benefits the city of Memphis. The people 
of West Memphis will be greatly benefited by 
the construction of this large plant imme- 
diately adjacent to their splendid city. They 
are vitally interested in this development. 

“We are concerned and interested for a 
third reason, and that is because the building 
of this plant and its operation will be very 
beneficial to the city of Memphis, to West 
Memphis and the surrounding territory. Its 
construction will entail the payment of an 
estimated $21 million for labor and many 
millions more for materials. Much of this 
money will find its way into the trade chan- 
nels of Memphis, Its construction will entail 
the employment of 2,500 employees, most of 
whom will come from our midst. When 
completed, its operation will add an annual 
payroll of a million doliars to Memphis and 
to West Memphis, 

“One argument that is being used against 
the location of the powerplant in West Mem- 
phis, 8 miles below Memphis, is that the 
smoke from that plant will deposit ashes on 
the city of Memphis. No competent engi- 
2 study has been made yet that affirms 

“The fact of the business is that the great 
majority of our American cities today, in- 
cluding New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, and Cleveland, 
all generate their power by coal, and many 
of their powerhouses are in the immediate 
Vicinity of the uptown portions of their city. 

“The chamber of commerce is here for the 
Purpose of aiding and abetting in the devel- 
opment and growth, especially commercially 
and industrially, of the city of Memphis and 
its surrounding territory. We are fighting 
every day to bring new industries into Mem- 
Phis, and yet we are told that in 1957 our 
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efforts must cease unless additional power 
is made available. 

“The industrial department is deeply con- 
cerned over a statement from Washington, 
D. C., made recently by the administration 
to the effect that the Fulton steam plant 
wasn't going to be approved, and if the West 
Memphis plant were not constructed, Mem- 
phis would be out of the picture for any 
additional power unless the city decides to 
build its own steam plant. 

“The industrial department feels that its 
obligation is to promote and encourage all 
things for the good of the entire Midsouth 
area. Any other policy would be short- 
sighted upon the part of our community. 

“We believe this project is of such magni- 
tude and public interest that the chamber's 
board of directors should take a positive 
public stand in the matter. 

“Let us remind you that the smokestacks 
that are detrimental to our city, and to the 
Midsouth, are those that are empty and their 
boilers cold, not the stacks that are in oper- 
ation”; and 

Whereas the matter has -been thoroughly 
discussed by this board: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the board of directors 
of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, 
hereby endorse and ratify the statement by 
the said industrial department and accept 
same as the opinion of this board; be it 
further 7 

Resolved, That this board favors the con- 
struction of the present proposed steam 
generating plant in West Memphis, Ark., to 
insure adequate power for future industrial 
development of the city of Memphis and its 
surrounding territory; be it further 

Resolved, That the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
forward coples of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, members 
of the Federal Power Commission, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, members of the dele- 
gations to the Congress from the States of 
Arkansas and Tennessee, the industrial 
council of the West Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce and the public press. 

This 16th day of July 1954. 


BOARD or DIRECTORS, MEMPHIS CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 

I certify that the foregoing is a correct 
copy of a resolution passed by the board of 
directors of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce at a meeting held in the office of the 
chamber of commerce on this 16th day of 
July 1954, 

CLIFFORD PENLAND, 
Executive Vice President, 


Persecution of Church in Ukrainia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the world has been shocked by the nu- 
merous instances of persecution of the 
church by Communist terrorists in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. We 
have already heard of instances in Po- 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, and other countries. 
Today I wish to call the attention of 
Congress to a resolution of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
bringing to light the inhuman and al- 
most unbelievable acts of terrorism 
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practiced by the Communist authorities 

in Ukrainia and directed toward the 

eradication of churches and other 
places of worship. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY OF THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA ON OCTOBER 11. 
1953 


Whereas the members of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America and the 
people of the United States and throughout 
the world are shocked by reports appearing 
in the press and elsewhere concerning the 
program of the government behind the Iron 
Curtain directed toward the eradication of 
churches and other places of worship. 
brought to the attention of the world so 
dramatically by the recent imprisonment of 
His Eminence, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
archbishop of Warsaw and Primate of Po- 
land; and 

Whereas many acts of terrorism, confisca- 
tion, and persecution have already been 
committed in what is now called the 
Ukrainian Republic of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain against the Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church, and other 
churches and persons of religious beliefs; 
and 

Whereas such acts have resulted unjustly 
and unwarrantedly in the confiscation of 
property and the deprivation of rights and 
privileges possessed by those people in the 
pursuit of their worship of God; and 

Whereas through his efforts constantly to 
uphold and champion the ideals of freedom, 
tolerance, and humanity, His Excellency, 
Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, Metropolitan of 
Halych, has been an inspiration to all man- 
kind; and 

Whereas His Excellency, Archbishop Jo- 
seph Slipyj was unjustly condemned by the 
Soviet Union to hard labor in 1945 for 8 
years for his religious teachings and beliefs 
as above stated; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has recently in- 
creased the term of imprisonment of His 
Excellency, Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, for 9 
additional years; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, because of its humanitarian inter- 
ests in the various peoples of this country 
and their interest in the persecuted clergy 
behind the Iron Curtain, should register 
emphatic protest with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics with a request that it 
should cease and desist in its program of 
religious persecution; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has, on other occasions, intervened 
and interceded in behalf of persecuted 
leaders of the church in other countries: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America be, and he 
hereby is, respectfully petitioned to lodge 
an official protest on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, against the concerted 
attack which long has been and presently 
is being made directly and indirectly by the 
latter governments toward the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church and other hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church, residing in such countries, 
and that the Department of State be, and 
it hereby is, respectfully further petitioned 
to employ its best diplomatic efforts in an 
attempt to persuade said governments to 
desist from any further religious persecu- 
tion, acts of terrorism and confiscation, 
complained of in this resolution, and that 
they further set free His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Joseph Slipyj, and other members of 
the clergy, and it is further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and to each Member of Con- 
gress and the Senate of the United States, 
and that they be urged to do everything 
possible to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution, 


H. R. 7840 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it would ap- 
pear that the leadership, in its desire 
to get home, will bring this session of 
Congress to a close without taking the 
major, overall actions necessary to get 
our economy back on the expansion road. 

There are a number of individual 
measures, however, that it is imperative 
to enact, making necessary adjustments 
in various programs designed to meet 
the realities of rising living costs. 

One of these is H. R. 7840, which lib- 
eralizes the railroad-retirement system 
and makes certain benefit adjustments 
to correct glaring inequities. This bill 
has been reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
is now before the Rules Committee. 

I urge the Rules Committee to act on 
this measure so that we in the House may 
have an opportunity to clear it in time 
for Senate action before Members re- 
turn to their districts. 

The provisions of this bill are neces- 
sary unless we wish beneficiaries of the 
railroad retirement system to continue 
to bear the heavy burden of gross in- 
equities and inadequacies of existing law. 

I include herewith a letter from George 
J. Van Luik, who represents 200 railroad 
employees on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road at Dupo, II.; Alton & Southern of 
East St. Louis, II., and the East St. Louis 
Junction Railroad, as general chairman 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers: 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oY FIREMEN AND 
St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1954. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: The undersigned rep- 
resenting some 200 railroad employees on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad at Dupo, III.; Alton 
& Southern of East St. Louis; and the East 
St. Louis Junction Railroad, as general chair- 
man of the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers, we are taking the liberty 
of communicating with you relative to H. R. 
7840, and as a constituent of yours covered 
by the Rallroad Retirement and Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, the people 
that I have the pleasure to represent in St. 
Clair County, N., are vitally interested in the 
expanded coverage offered in H. R. 7840, and 
respectfully urge your support for its pas- 
sage. 

. The undersigned, of course, is not a resi- 
dent of St. Clair County, DOi., however, as 
previously stated, we represent these em- 
ployed on the various railroads and we know 
that you will support the passage of bill 7840. 

With sincere best wishes and kindest per- 

sonal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, e 
* Gronqm J. Van LUIK. 
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To Improve the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
on WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
July 17, 1954: 

To have the mill where you work close 
down or move to another part of the coun- 
try is not an unsual experience for New Eng- 
landers. , 

Other industries also have slack perlods 
when the workers are told to go home and 
wait until they are called back to work. 

To be out of work is bad enough, but to 
have no income of any kind during the layoff 
is worse, 

Unemployment compensation is Intended 
to fill that gap in part so that the worker 
who is jobless through no fault of his own 
can provide for himself and his family, and, 
at the same time, help to sustain the demand 
for basic goods and services. 

As it stands now, the unemployment com- 
pensation program varies from State to 
State. Generally speaking, the benefits are 
too low, they do not last long enough, and 
they fail to cover all who are out of work. 

The President himself has acknowledged 
these deficiencies. 

He has recommended action to remedy 
these shortcomings. 

Many of us feel, however, that the legis- 
lation he favors does not go far enough. 

We contend that it should cover all jobs. 

That the payments should be increased 
and extended. 

And that States with a heavy burden of 
unemployment should be helped by reinsur- 
ance grants from the Federal unemployment 
account, This will enable them to handle 
critical situations without raising employer 
taxes so far above the levels in other States 
that industries would be forced to migrate. 

No responsible person is predicting a na- 
tional depression. 

By the same token, no one can be blind 
to the fact that there are scattered places 
where the percentage of unemployment is 
critical. 

With total wage and salary payments down 
$12 billion & year the addition of $1 or $2 
billion of purchasing power through in- 
creased unemployment compensation bene- 
fits becomes necessary to prop up industry 
and agriculture. 

I think that most people will now agree 
that Federal civilian employees should be 
eligible for such benefits. 

As a group, they are subject to the risk of 
unemployment on nearly the same scale as 
nongovernmental workers in the same type 
of work. The Committee on Ways and 
Means of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives has come to the conclusion that 
these employees are entitled to coverage. 
Cansider these figures. From a wartime 
peak of well over 314 million employees in 
June 1945, Federal employment dropped by 
u million between 1945 and 1946, and dropped 
considerably more in the next few years, lev- 
eling off at about 2 million in June 1950, 
After a new increase due to the Korean con- 
fict, Federal employment again fell off by 
nearly 247,000 between June 1952 and De- 
cember 31, 1953. The decline is continuing, 
as we have reason to know, from the Gov- 
ernment’s mystifying policy of drastic cuts 
in employment throughout New England. 
That this only aggravates our problem is 
apparent to everyone but the authorities in 
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Washington who sometimes make decisions 
that couldn't be worse. 

The committee believes that the Federal 
Government should not be in the position of 
providing less fayorable conditions of em- 
ployment, than are required of private em- 
ployers. Yet, since Federal employees now 
have no unemployment-insurance protec- 
tion, involuntarily separated Federal em- 
ployees have been forced to rely upon ac- 
crued annual leave and refunds from their 
retirements accounts while looking for other 
jobs. Not only does this defeat the purpose 
of annual leave, but also, in many cases, the 
employee may have no such leave accumula- 
tion at all. Even where leave has been accu- 
mulated, there is evidence that it has been 
inadequate to cover the duration of Federal 
workers’ unemployment. Moreover, the 
committee believes that withdrawal of an 
employee's retirement-fund accumulation is 
undesirable and a defeat of the purpose of 
the retirement program. 

At long last discrimination again Federal 
employees will come to an end. 

But what about those workers in private 
industry who are not presently eligible for 
benefits? 

The administration would like to extend 
coverage to employers of 4 or more persons 
instead of the 8 or more standard that pre- 
vails in some States. 

Many Congressmen, Including myself, want 
to broaden its scope to include employers 
who have one or more individuals in their 
employ at any time during the taxable year. 

To the worker, unemployment insurance 
is as important if he works for a small em- 
ployer just as much as if he works for an 
employer of thousands. Moreover, it is as 
important to maintain the purchasing 
power of employees of small firms as of large 
firms. 


The Forand bill, as distinguished from 
the administration's recommendations, goes 
to the heart of the question by providing for 
Federal unemployment compensation stand- 
ards. 

We, who support It, belleve that the States, 
if left to themselves, will not reach these 
standards. 

About 40,000 workers a week are being 
dropped from the rolls because their eligi- 
bility has expired. The average payment is 
less than $25 a week, which is hardly enough 
to keep body and soul together. The unem- 
ployed must live off the little savings they 
may have and then turn to public assistance, 
if they can get it. 

In most States there is no shortage of 
funds. But the States, under pressure to 
compete with all others in holding down 
payments and taxes, don't want to provide 
adequate benefits, Under these circum- 
stances, competition is harmful. Large re- 
serve funds have been accumulated, reach- 
ing a level of almost $9 billion at the end of 
1953. But only $1 out of each $5 in lost 
wages and salaries, is being replaced by un- 
employment-insurance payments. 

This supercaution is denying benefits to 
the unemployed and is holding back help 
from those communities where unemploy- 
ment is at depression levels. . 

Since the program was established in the 
Social Security Act of 1935, benefits have 
falled to keep step with average weekly 
wages. Although wages have tripled since 
1936 payment ceilings for unemployment 
compensation did not even double. 

Here's the catch, 

Employers, from 1936 to date, have re- 
ceived far more proportionately from un- 
employment-insurance funds in the form of 
tax reductions than workers have received 
in the form of benefit increases. The aver- 
age tax paid by employers now is less than 
half of the level originally projected for 
them when the program was established. 

Legislative doubletalk in the States 18 
transforming a program that was intended 
to help the unemployed into a program to 
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help the employers. While the contributions 
of employers have been reduced by over 
one-half, the average weekly payments for 
workers declined relatively from 43 percent 
of average weekly wages in covered em- 
Ployment in 1938 to 33 percent in 1953. 
The proportion of workers whose benefits 
were depressed by payment ceilings rose 
from less than one-quarter to over one- 
half of the compensated weeks of total un- 
employment. 

We believe that the maximum primary 
benefit payable under State laws shall be 
not less than 663 percent of the State's 
average weekly wage. Subject to this maxi- 
mum, each individual's primary benefit shall 
be not less than 50 percent of his weekly 
wages. We believe that benefits should be 
Payable to all unemployed insured individ- 
uals for a period of not less than 39 weeks. 
Twenty-two States now have 26 weeks, the 
others less. 

Again, there should be a clear and uni- 
form list of disqualifications, so that no 
State shall default on its obligations to the 
unemployed by disqualifications that appear 
to be based on mere whim rather than on 
Plain and understandable regulations. 

Also, there should be reinsurance grants 
to those States that are in financial difi- 
culty because of high rates of unemploy- 
ment. These grants would have appropri- 
ate safeguards, but no harsh repayment 
Strings that would force them to reduce 
rather than raise benefits. 

The proposed Federal unemployment-com- 
pensation standards bill would continue the 
Present Federal-State unemployment-com- 
pensation system. It would, however, cor- 
rect inadequacies in the present State laws 
by imposing additional standards which 
States would have to meet as a condition 
of employers getting credit against the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax. 

We, in New England, believe in better 
standards. 

To be effective all States must comply. 

We have seen too many of our industries 
taken away from us by other States that 
Violate the intent of the unemployment- 
compensation program by evading their re- 
sponsibilities. This form of unfair com- 
petition must stop. It is harmful to the un- 
employed and to the Nation. 

Only by minimum standards, applying to 
all States, can we avoid the sabotage of 
unemployment compensation and industry 
Taiding by States that circumvent their ob- 
ligations to the jobless. Any industries they 
attract by this manner will find their ad- 
Vantage to be an illusion. 

To repeat, unemployment is governed by 
nationwide economic forces and should be 
dealt with on a nationwide basis. 

The unemployed have first call on our sin- 
cerity and on our pledge to enact construc- 
tive legislation. 
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Public Power Association Against Con- 
cealing Subsidy in Collbran Formula or 
Diverting Interest Component 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is approaching a showdown on recla- 
mation policy. The Fryingpan-Arkansas 
bill is a forerunner of many others and 
has far-reaching implications, In this 
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connection I should like to direct atten- 
tion to two resolutions adopted by the 
American Public Power Association: 


RESOLUTION 8—INTEREST COMPONENT, COLL- 
BRAN FORMULA 


Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation, composed of the principal locally 
owned public power systems of the United 
States, has a direct concern in the standard 
of financial operations established for Fed- 
eral power projects, as any public discredit 
resulting from uneconomic Federal power 
policies reflects in a degree upon the locally 
owned public power systems; and 

Whereas the American Public Power Asso- 
elation disapproves the Federal power prac- 
tice of diverting from the Federal Treasury 
the interest component of revenues derived 
from the power investment portion of Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects, and using the 
interest so collected for retirement of capital 
amounts invested In Irrigation projects in- 
stead of for paying interest on the resulting 
natonal debt; and 

Whereas the Collbran formula proposed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation indirectly ef- 
Tects the same result, by postponing the com- 
mencement of repayment of the irrigation 
investment until the power investment is 
first retired, and is equally unsound; and 

Whereas in the aggregate the sums in- 
volved in diversion of the interest compo- 
nent and Collbran formula would require 
the replacement through added taxes of 
many billions of dollars for the numerous 
reclamation projects now proposed; and 

Whereas this association has been on rec- 
ord since 1946 as not opposing a reasonable 
subsidy to irrigation from power revenues, 
but insists as a matter of principle and sound 
economics that any irrigation subsidy be- 
lieved to be in the public interest should be 
clearly set forth and be specifically recog- 
nized and approved as such in authorization 
of the project by the Congress; and 

Whereas, as stated in this association's 
statement of power policy, total capital costs 
paid from power revenues shall not exceed 
the amount for which a comparable supply 
of power could have been developed had 
irrigation not been one of the purposes of 
the project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Power 
Association condemns these practices and 
recommends that they not be employed in 
future Reclamation Bureau projects. This 
recommendation is made in the best Inter- 
ests of the American taxpayer, of the public- 
power industry, and of the public it serves. 
Adoption of such a reform would avoid a 
concealed subsidy, the benefits of which go 
to only a limited number of persons at the 
expense of the Federal Treasury. 


RESOLUTION § (A)—Excessive SUBSIDIES TO 
RECLAMATION 

Be it resolved, That the American Public 
Power Association is opposed to the increas- 
ing burden which is being placed upon the 
power users in order to subsidize irrigation 
projects. In some projects recently proposed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation,the irrigators 
are required to pay less than 15 percent of the 
costs allocated to irrigation, and the power 
users are required to pay more than 85 per- 
cent thereof plus all the costs allocated to 
power. In other cases, the subsidy to be 
exacted from the power users would amount 
to the equivalent of nearly $100,000 for each 
160-acre farm. This practice is not in the 
public interest. 

This association’s declaration of Federal 
power policy states that when irrigation is 
one of the joint purposes of a project, power 
revenues may be used to pay that portion of 
the capital costs properly chargeable to irri- 
gation which is beyond the ability of the irri- 
gators to pay, but that the total capital costs 
to be paid from power revenues shall never 
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exceed the amount for which a comparable 
supply of power cold have been developed 
had irrigation not been one of the purposes 
of the project. This formula concedes fair 
and adequate subsidies to irrigation from the 
power users. If a reclamation project is sufi- 
ciently meritorious to justify greater subsi- 
dies, they should be fully disclosed, and paid 
from the General Treasury. 


Adequate Benefits for Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society for Old Age Pensions, held at 
Salem Willows, Mass., on Sunday, July 
18, 1954. 

Mr. Charles C. O'Donnell, president of 
this organization, resides in Lynn, 
Mass., and has worked unselfishly at- 
tempting to promote adequate increases 
in our social-security benefits so that 
more security may be available to our 
older citizens. 

The address follows: 

Everybody wants social security. 

From the youngsters starting out on his 
first job to the oldster who has left his last 
job behind him, everyone wants some form 
of protection against poverty when the 
working years are over. 

This ferment is at work among all peoples 
and all nations. 

It is no secret that the great majority of 
people bave to labor for a living. 

Sometimes they are overpaid, sometimes 
underpaid, and sometimes they receive no 
pay at all. When we think of the wives and 
mothers who are doing the most important 
job of all, building the homelife of Amer- 
ica, we realize that judging a person by his 
income-tax return does not tell the whole 
8 iS 

“penis of the finest contributions to life 
are made by those who receive no dolars- 
and-cents credit for it. 

Therefore no pension system for the aged 
ean properly be based on the financial earn- 
ings of a person during his active years. 

If this were the case, saints would receive 
nothing while some shady characters would 
receive far more than they deserve. 

As it stands now the old-age and survivors 
insurance system is undersized and under- 
nourished. 

It must grow up. 

From this it is but a logical step forward 
to the conclusion that it should be based 
upon national rather than individual earn- 


ings. 

The total wealth and the total income of 
a nation means the sum of all its parts. 
No one can draw a line and say that on 
one side are the individuals, groups, and 
industries, that built up the United States. 
And on the other side are those who con- 
tributed nothing to our progress, 

All decent people have a stake in America, 

The success of our Nation is due far more 
to those who gave rather than to those who 

t. 

Eo Tne truly great, like Abraham Lincoln, 
wouldn't have a chance if we rated people 
simply by their financial assets. 

It is the Nation that is forever indebted 
to Lincoln and to the tens of millions of 
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humble people whose dependable faith and 
courage have carried us through every crisis. 

In good conscience, therefore, any work- 
able pension system must apply to all who 
are 65 or over, not just a token or part pen- 
sion but one that will provide for the neces- 
sities of life, 

We have no quarrel with those who believe 
that they are entitled to more because their 
earnings are larger than the average. 

What we are concerned about is a cost- 
of-living pension for all as a foundation, with 
no redtape and no loopholes, where qualify- 
ing age shall be the one and only test of 
eligibility. 

Anyone who has watched the workings of 
the old-age assistance program knows that, 
the sooner it is eliminated and its so-called 
beneficiaries absorbed into a national pen- 
sion system where there will be no shame or 
humiliation, the sooner we shall provide real- 
istically and honorably for those who deserve 
peace and comfort in their declining years. 

And the shameful neglect of the aged shall 
be a thing of the past. 

This year the Congress will extend the 
coverage of social security to millions of more 
Americans and will make small increases in 
benefits. 

This is praiseworthy but still only partial. 

It is the step-by-step approach to a prob- 
lem that will only be solved by total cover- 
age for the aged, with full benefits instead 
of percentage benefits and stripped of the 
means test and the case-worker system of 
prying into people's private affairs. 

The late Senator Taft, who was highly re- 
spected for his common sense and his sin- 
cerity, once engaged in a congressional de- 
bate on the pay-as-you-go formula for so- 
cial security. He thought we could have a 
universal pension system at a cost not much 
more than the Government is paying under 
the present circumstances. 

When the formula is complex, as under 
the social-security law, hundreds of millions 
of dollars are used up in old-age assistance 
grants and in administrative expenses. 

This could be put to better use by raising 
benefits and widening coverage. 

There is no question in my mind that we 
are edging nearer to the idea of a national 
pension, call it what you will. 

Eventually every person over 65 will be 
covered. 

The issue is, why not now? 

Some people in high places are very cau- 
tious in their approach to the inevitable. 
They are like the people who have to be 
dragged to the dentist’s chair only to find 
after it is over that their worst fears were 
only products of their imaginations. 

People who once opposed any form of so- 
cial insurance are now all for it because 
they recognize its value both to the indi- 
vidual and to the Nation. 

Hard-headed economists who once pooh- 
poohed the idea now speak seriously about 
such security payments in a businesslike 
way. They refer to them as being props to 
industrial activity. When younger people 
are out of work they must cut down on 
their purchases. 

But, when older people who can never 
work again are provided with a pension, they 
are able to keep up their purchases. This 
stimulates demand, thus providing jobs for 
those under 65. 

After this session of Congress, nearly 60 
miliion Americans will be covered by social 
security. Each person's account is different 
from the next person's, depending upon his 
wages and how long he has worked. This 
calls for a tremendous amount of bookkeep- 
ing. In other words, too much Is eaten up 
by the overhead of administration that 
should be applied to benefits. 

How much better to have a simple pen- 
sion plan that everyone could understand, 
and one that would not be fussing around 
with appeals, with investigators, and with 
bothersome means tests, 
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All Americans who have attained the age 
of 65, have earned the right to a pension of 
$100 a month by virtue of the many years 
they have given to the making of America. 

No one should be discriminated against 
because he has not contributed a few dollars 
into the present OASI setup, because it did 
not exist during the prime of his life, or 
because he had jobs that were not covered 
by social-security legislation. 

Under the present law, some retired couples 
get as much as $127.50 per month who have 
contributed only a total of $81 in their life- 
time to the OASI fund. Is this fair when 
other oldsters can't get a nickel out of social 
security or have to fall back on old-age 
assistance with all of its humiliation and its 
haggling to get barely cnough for food and 
rent? 

In this day and age, an increase of $5 a 
month in the minimum payment is hardly 
better than no increase at all. This slow- 
as-molasses improvement is scant help to 
the needy. It fails to meet the problem 
squarely. 

A number of Congressmen, Including my- 
self, tried to push the formula up so that 
it would come closer to the goal of $100 a 
month for each and every person over 65. 

We maintain that the Social Security Act 
as it stands is a fraud and a deceit. 

It is not social as long as it fails to cover 
all of our senlor citizens. 

It is not security when it gives them only 
crumbs. 

We have spent over $100 billion to save 
other nations from economic disaster, to re- 
store their industries, and to provide their 
citizens with useful employment; and what 
did we receive in return? Ingratitude. 


For a fraction of this sum we could have 


had a $100-a-month Federal pension in oper- 
ation today for the benefit of our own people 
who deserve it above all others. 

Their peace and contentment would be our 
greatest reward. 

And all the younger people would be grate- 
ful, knowing that they, too, would be pro- 
tected in their old age. 

The Massachusetts Society for Old Age 
Pensions is one of the organizations that is 
maintaining constant pressure to break 
through conservative resistance to a univer- 
sal pension for the aged. 

Slowly but surely that drive ls succeeding. 

As social security climbs upward and 
spreads outward, it is an admission of the 
fact that only a pension of $100 a month 
for all over 65 will provide a saisfactory 
answer to a problem that concerns every- 
body. 

Your society, campaigning for a single sys- 
tem, is on the right track. 

Your faith and your persistence is bring- 
ing us ever closer to the time when the years 
of retirement will be blessed with freedom 
from want. 

That will be an outstanding victory for 
humanity. 


Recommendations of Greater Alton, III., 
Association of Commerce on National 
Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, -I include the following memo- 
randum: 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
GREATER ALTON ASSOCIATION , 
OF COMMERCE, 
Alton, Ill., July 19, 1954. 
Memorandum to the President of the United 
States, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the United States Senate. 

After careful study and investigation, the 
national affairs committee and the board of 
directors, in joint session, wish to convey to 
the President of the United States and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate the following recom- 
mendations and observations relative to im- 
portant matters now being discussed in the 
United States Congress: 

1. There should be no increase of the pub- 
lic national debt limit until all avenues of 
economy within the Federal Government 
have been explored and all wastage of pub- 
lic funds stopped, this includes all depart- 
ments of the Government, including a dou- 
blecheck upon all expenditures being made 
by the Armed Forces. 

2. The present subsidy program and par- 
ity-price structure in agriculture is falling. 
and, therefore, the Congress should approve 
the flexible-price program suggested by the 
President. No other commercial enterprise 
within the Nation is guaranteed price sup- 
ports or Government subsidy if it continues 
to manufacture more goods than it can sell. 
Our agriculturalists should be told that they 
must apply the same methods of sound busi- 
ness management to their operations as is 
custo} in the regular channels of trade 
within the supply and demand markets of 
the Nation. 

3. The Congress of the United States 
should be very careful in allotting further 
funds for foreign ald and defense build up. 
Nations which accept our largesse should be 
called upon to back up their attitudes by 
strong and firm policies of supporting the 
western alliance. We are in a cold war 
against communism, and our allies who 
claim to be our friends should display their 
coalition with firm commitments against 
further communistic and Russian expansion 
on the world front. 

4. Abuses of the national and State unem- 
ployment- compensation funds are preva- 
lent in every State due to Federal and State 
laxity in enforcement of the rules relative to 
this program. The Federal Government 
should step out of the unemployment-com- 
pensation field and leave this to the States. 
Unemployment-compensation laws should 
be tightened up and not relaxed in favor of 
the workers who take advantage of these 
laws to draw loafers money while the sin- 
cere worker stays on his job. It should also 
be emphasized that the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance is paid for by the employer 
and not the employee. 

5. Before further funds are appropriated 
for public housing ventures such as FHA, 
PHA, slum clearance redevelopment, etoc., this 
entire scandalous mess should be given full 
appraisal by the Congress and no funds 
should be further appropriated for this 
agency until its administration has been re- 
vamped and better rules of supervision in- 
stituted. 

6. The Greater Alton Association of Com- 
merce favors a fair and liberal policy toward 
social security in which it protects the in- 
digent and the elder citizens. In the mat- 
ter of old-age security, this association is of 
the opinion that all citizens should be given 
equal protection regardless of their class of 
employment as any other program is dis- 
criminatory. Coverage should include all at 
the age of 65 and benefits paid regardless of 
other income, 

7. In far too many cases the Government 
is in competition with free, private enter- 
prise and this Includes over a hundred fields, 
We heartily endorse any reasonable legls- 
lation that will take the Government out 
of the private-business fleld and this includes 
the control of PX stores within the armed 
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services, wherein sales should be limited to 
armed services personnel. It must be re- 
membered that the taxes that support all 
forms of government are paid by industry, 
commerce, and employees which make up 
the solid core of our so-called American sys- 
tem of government and economy. Govern- 
ment in business only leads to ultimate so- 
Cialism and an oligarchy. 

8. Government-subsidized power plants 
dave proven very expensive and being tax 
Tree have seriously cut into the private util- 
ity field, We oppose further expansion of 
this type of Government program and also 
Oppose the selling of public power to the 
Atomic Energy Commission when this same 
Power can be had from free, private enter- 
prise which within itself pays taxes and is an 
important part of our free economy. 

9. We also wish to be on record as oppos- 
ing the so-called quick rate bill which does 
Not afford ample opportunity for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to investigate 
the raising of transportation rates. 

These recommendations are respectfully 
submitted for the consideration of the Presi- 
dent and Members of the United States Con- 
Gress. Approved Monday, July 19, 1954 by 
the National Affairs Committee and the 
board of directors of the Greater Alton As- 
sociation of Commerce, Alton, Ill, 

Respectfully submitted 

PauL J. ROTHACHER, 
President. 
WALTER T. Wooncock, 
Executive Director. 

On motion regularly made by Wardein, 
Seconded by Davitz. it was moved that the 
Memorandum be approved as read and 
amended. Motion prevailed by 16 yeas and 
3 nays. 


Chicago Tribune and New York Times 
Discuss Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include newspaper articles con- 
cerning the proposed upper Colorado 
Project: 

[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 

July 18, 1954] 
GIRD ror FIGHT on COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 
(By Joseph Hearst) 

WASHINGTON, July 17.—The current debate 
in Congress over the proposal to permit the 
Atomic Energy Commission to contract with 
a private company for electrical power has 
Overshadowed a bitter controversy over an 
Alleged billion-dollar water subsidy. 

Opponents of the upper Colorado River 
Project, which was voted out by the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
13 to 12, and which Is now before the Sen- 
ate Interlor Subcommittee on Irrigation, are 
Preparing for a determined fight to prevent 
Passage of the measure at this session. The 
Administration favors 3 
Tune project is Usted as a billion-dollar 
job, and 9 of the 12 Congressmen who 
voted against reporting it out of committee 
Signed a report asserting the bill includes 
& concealed subsidy of 1 billion, 


FIGURES COST TO TAXPAYERS 

They assert this concealed subsidy ts to 
Provide irrigation water for less than 370,000 
Acres of land—a gift of $2,500 per acre irri- 
Fated or $370,000 for each of the 2,700 farms 
to be benefited from the taxpayers. 
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The conference of State taxpayers execu- 
tives has issued a statement that on the 
basis of the hidden subsidy the cost to Illi- 
nois taxpayers for the project would be $69 
million, and that the cost to other Chicago- 
land taxpayers would be: Indiana, $25,600,- 
000; Iowa, $15,500,000; Wisconsin, $22,000,- 
000, and Michigan, $49,100,000. 

The engineers joint council made up of 
such organizations as the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Water 
Works Association, and the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, has expressed 
concern that Congress will act on the pro- 
ject before the current Hoover commission 
task force on water and power makes its re- 
port next fall. 

HOOVER PREFERS DELAY ON BILL 


The council has urged the House Rules 
Committee to consider the importance of 
defering action on the bill until the task 
force reports, asserting the recommendations 
of the task force for an overall national 


water and power policy could be seriously 


jeopardized by congressional action now. 

It also is reported that representatives of 
Mr. Hoover have passed the word to legisla- 
tive leaders that he is not happy at the pros- 
pect of the project being acted upon in ad- 
vance of the report of his task force. 

A cabinet committee on water resources 
policy, established by President Eisenhower 
last May 26, has been instructed to under- 
take an extensive review of all aspects of 
water resources policy and submit its recom- 
mendations to Mr. Eisenhower not later than 
December 1, Interior Secretary McKay is 
chairman of the committee. McKay favors 
passage now of the Colorado project bill. 

Congressional sources said the fight over 
the project also has political overtones that 
could have a bearing on the fall elections, 
especially in southern California. Republi- 
can Members of Congress from that State are 
concerned, 

Resolutions opposing enactment at this 
time of the legislation have been adopted by 
the Los Angeles City Council, the Los Angeles 
water and power commissioners, the direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, and the Colorado River 
Board of California. 

The Colorado River Board in asking Con- 
gress not to enact the bill, said the project 
would intercept the lower Colorado River 
Basin's water supply with giant reservoirs at 
Glen Canyon, in Utah and Arizona, Echo 
Park in Colorado and Utah, and Curecanti in 
Colorado, capable of storing several year’s 
flow of the river. 

MIGHT CURTAIL DAM OUTPUT 


Such storage and use of the water, it said, 
could seriously curtail the output of elec- 
trical power at Hoover Dam. The Colo- 
rado River also is an important source of 
water supply for southern California. 

The Senate bill was introduced by the Sen- 
ators, Republican and Democrat alike, from 
the States of Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Utah. Senator WATKINS, Re- 
publican, of Utah, is chairman of the sub- 
committee considering the bill. 

The charge that the bill contains a hidden 
subsidy of $1 billion is based on the provision 
that repayment on most of the irrigation 
costs would be deferred for about 50 years 
and would be interest free. 


WOULD BE FINANCIAL DAM 


The House committee minority statement 
charged that the Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park Dams are so located that the water 
they store would irrigate no participating 
projects. These dams, it asserted, would be 
built solely to sell power. 

Even the Interior Department admits that 
for at least 25 years those dams would not 
be needed to store water for river regulation,” 
the report said. 

“The function of these two dams, for that 
period, would be solely to generate power 
for sale, first to pay off the cost of the dams 
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allocated to power, and then, after about 50 
years, to pay, without interest, the remainder 
of the cost of the dams and most of the 
costs of the irrigation projects to be built 
now. These would be financial dams, not 
water-conservation dams, at least for that 
length of time.” 


From the New York Times of June 28, 1954] 
Senate Unrr To Am Dam IN Ecuo Pax 
Two OTHER Water Prosects Come Up To- 
DAY IN CONTROVERSIAL COLORADO Rives 

MEASURE 

— (By Luther A. Huston) 

WASHINGTON, June 27.—A Senate subcom- 
mittee on irrigation and reclamation is 
scheduled to begin hearings tomorrow on an 
administration measure that, for some Re- 
publicans, poses a political dilemma. 

Under consideration will be Senate bill 
1555, “to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
initial units of the Colorado River storage 
project.” This is a combined power and irri- 
gation development the initial cost of which 
is estimated at $1 billion. 

President Eisenhower in March approved 
the project and asked Congress to give early 
consideration. He said he firmly believed the 
development to be in the national interest. 

Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
in several public speeches, has cited the 
project as “the type of development which 
we vigorously support.” 

On the other hand, the proposal has en- 
countered vigorous opposition from powerful 
groups of taxpayers, engineers and conserva- 
tionists and some influential Members of 
Congress. It has become an issue in some 
contests in the November elections in which 
the Republicans will be fighting to strength- 
en their control of Congress. 

VITAL VOTES IN THE PICTURE 


The dilemma faced by Republicans in 
these political contests is whether to support 
a strongly favored administration proposal 
or run the risk of losing votes they may need 
to win. This is particularly true in Call- 
fornia, the source of some of the strongest 
opposition to the project. 

The Colorado River Board of California has 
asked all of the State's Representatives in 
Congress to oppose the bill. These include 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNow1anp, the majority 
leader, and Senator THomas H. KucHEL, who 
is up for reelection in November. 

Reports from California are to the effect 
that Representative SAMUEL W. Yorry, the 
Democratic senatorial nominee, already is 
citing Republican support of the Colorado 
project as an argument in urging Califor- 
nians not to vote for Senator Kuchl. The 
election of Senator KucmeL is considered 
vital to Republican hopes for control of the 
Senate. 

Under the Colorado River compact, diver- 
sion rights to water from the river are fixed 
by law. 

California, Arizona, und New Mexico, all ot 
them States in the lower basin, now get more 
water than do Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming, 
in the upper basin. Because its greater pop- 
ulation and industrial development, Cali- 
fornia receives the lion’s share. 

THREE BIG DAMS ARE PROPOSED 

The Colorado River storage project is in 
the upper basin. The plan calls for the 
building of three power and storage dams, 
the Glen Canyon near the Arizona-Utah 
border, the Echo Park in the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, and the Curecanti in 
western Colorado. The dams pould store 
water for Irrigation and hydroelectric pur- 


poses. 

President Eisenhower is on record that the 
“development. will conserve water, enabling 
the region to increase supplies for municipal 
uses, industrial development, and irrigation” 
and develop much-needed electric power. 

Secretary McKay has asserted that such 
projects are an example of “a working párt- 
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nership of power and irrigation.” Revenues 
from powcr in such multipurpose projects, 
he contends, should be used “to pay back 
not only the cost of storage works but also 
help reimburse the cost of irrigation works.” 

President Eisenhower described this policy 
as “the administration's approach to water 
resources development.” 

RIGHTS OF LOWER BASIN CITED 


Groups in California opposed to the up- 
per basin project maintain that it would 
adversely affect recognized rights of the 
lower basin. 

“The proposed legislation,” said a resoly- 
uon adopted early this month by the Colo- 
rado River Board of California, “includes 
tome, and foreshadows other, large trans- 
mountain diversion projects in the upper 
basin * * * thereby impairing the quality 
as well as the quantity of water available to 
the lower basin, and to which the lower basin 
is entitled under the Colorado River com- 
pact." $ 

The project was assailed on much broader 
frounds, however, in a minority report of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives. This commit- 
tee reported out a companion measure to the 
Senate bill by a vote of 13 to 12. 

The minority report said the bill consti- 
tuted a grossly excessive subsidy. A billion 
dollars’ worth of taxpayers’ money would be 
used, it said, to provide irrigation water for 
less than 370,000 acres of land and was a 
gift of over $2,500 per acre irrigated, or $370,- 
000 for each of the 2,700 farms to be bene- 
fited. 

The bill, according to the minority, also 
would put the Government directly into the 
power business, and the power generated 
would be high-cost power. 

The minority also held that the power 
project would be built in a region abounding 
in coal, oil shale, and uranium deposits. 
With atomic power just over the horizon, the 
minority questioned whether the competi- 
live market value of power would remain 
as high as 6 mills in that region for the next 
75 years. 

Nine members of the House committee 
signed the minority report. Among them 
were New York Representatives Leo W. 
OPEN and James G. Donovan, Democrats, 
and Jon R. PILLION, Republican. 

The Tax Foundation, with headquarters in 
New York, has estimated that Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming, the three States that will de- 
rive the most benefit from the project, would 
pay about $15 million of the cost, while New 
York taxpayers would pay more than $123 
million, 

HOOVER AGAINST THE MEASURE 

Among Republicans reported to be dis- 
Pleased by the administration measure is 
former President Hoover. He heads a com- 
mission, created by Congress, on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. A task force of this Commission 18 
studying public works and reclamation poli- 
cies and procedures. 

Mr. Hoover is represented as feeling that 
the administration should have awaited his 
Commission’s report before sponsoring new 
policies and projects, 

The Engineers Joint Council, a New York 
froup, representing five large professional so- 
cieties, has urged the House Rules Commit- 
tee, which has the bill, not to report it out 
until the Hoover Commission report has been 
received. 


SIERRA CLUD Assas Dame 

San Francisco, June 27.—Richard RI. 
Leonard, president of the Sierra Club, today 
urged conservationists to rally to the defense 
of Dinosaur National Monument on the 
Utah-Colorado border. 

The clubs executive director, David R. 
Brower, is in Washington to testify at the 
Senate hearing tomorrow. 
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The Sierra Club contends that the pro- 
posal for a dam in Echo Park constitutes “the 
gravest threat to the National Park System 
since its creation in 1916.“ One of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding conservation groups, the 
club is leading the fight to have the dam 
dullt at some alternate site outside the 
Monument, 

San Francisco's Hetch Hetchy Reservoir in 
Yosemite National Park was injected into the 
Dinosaur controversy today, as an example, 
Mr. Leonard said, of “what not to put in a 
national park or monument.“ 

In a document entitled “Hetch Hetchy— 
Once Is Too Often.“ prepared for distribution 
to Members of Congress, the Sierra Club 
warned against repeating the Hetch Hetchy 
mistake in an Echo Park Dam that, accord- 
ing to the club, would fiood nearly 100 miles 
of spectacularly scenic river canyons. 


Flexible Versus Rigid Farm Price 
Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the San- 
ta Rosta (Calif.) Press-Democrat of July 
11, entitled “This Proves Flexible Sup- 
ports Are Needed.” 

The editorial illustrates many of the 
inequities in agricultural production re- 
sulting from rigid farm-price support 
programs, especially in areas such as the 
First Congressional District of Califor- 
nia. 

It is my belief that Ezra Taft Benson, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, is doing an 
excellent job in his efforts to straighten 
out the farm program, and I believe that 
the action of the Congress this year will 
assist him greatly in bringing this about. 

Supports during wartime as an in- 
centive for farmers to grow large crops 
without a doubt were necessary. How- 
ever, this program should have been re- 
vised immediately after the demand for 
the same had been passed. I commend 
this editorial to your attention as being 
timely and significant in view of the con- 
gressional action for flexible price sup- 
ports. 

THis Proves FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS ARE NEEDED 

A piece in the paper the other day said 
the Federal Crop Reporting Service had an- 
nounced that the 1954 wheat crop would be 
about the same as last year, despite acreage 
restrictions which were intended to prevent 
another terrific surplus. It said favorable 
rains in some sections were increasing yield 
enough to offset losses in the Dust Bowl area. 

It didn't take a crop expert to predict 
another bumper wheat crop, nor was it neces- 
sary to wait this long. Your Press Democrat 
made such a prediction 3 months before the 
fields were even plowed to receive the sced 
for this year’s crop. All we did was point 
out that the wheat farmers had voted for 
acreage reduction in order to continue to 
receive 90 percent of parity—and that the 
chemical fertilizer business was in for boom 
times because the farmers naturally would 
Taise as much wheat as ever, using fewer 
acres to do it. 

Along with this crop-outlook report for 
wheat, a national authority has just reported 
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on the leading counties in the United States 
in net income per household, Every one of 
the first 20 are farm counties. Adams 
County, Wash., is in seventh place with an 
average net income of $10,356 per household. 
Lincoin, Wash., is ninth with $10,200. Sher- 
man, Oreg., is 10th with $9,174. Also in the 
first 20 are Stevens, Kans.; Johnson, Kang; 
Gilliam, Oreg.; Seward, Kans.; and Finney, 
Kans. They all had an average net income 
per household—after income taxes were 
paid—of $8,500 or better. 

These are all wheat-raising counties. 

The average income of a Sonoma County 
household, after taxes, is $5,139 and this is 
a very rich county, standing above the na- 
tional average. The wheat counties are 
something very special indeed in terms of 
net income after taxes. 

What goes on here? How come the wheat 
counties have an income 62 percent above 
the national average? 

Why, under Federal law, do the rest of us 
subsidize them to raise wheat that we can- 
not consume, or even find room to store? 
The law pretends to control overproduction 
through requiring acreage reduction when 
surpluses result. As the Government's own 
crop forecast proves, this is only a prétense 
since proper fertilization permits ralsing just 
as large a crop on fewer acres, 

Nor is this simply a matter of the rest of 
us subsidizing the wheat men so that they 
can net 62 percent more Income than do the 
people who pay the subsidy. 

Here in the Mid-Empire, we then have to 
buy that wheat to feed our poultry at a 
subsidized price that guarantees the wheat 
men their phenomenal incomes, then sell our 
eggs and meat birds on an open competitive 
market, 

And that's exactly why your Press Demo- 
crat keeps saying that the Eisenhower pro- 
posal for flexible farm price supports, pro- 
tecting against disaster without guaranteeing 
profits and adding to the surplus problem, 
should be made into law and given a test in 
operation. 

It's also why we recommend that in the 
coming election, men be sent to the Senate 
and House who will support the Eisenhower 
program. 7 


Investigation?—What the Reece 


Committee Proved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include herewith an article by Roscoe 
Drummond in the Washington Post of 
July 20, 1954: 

INVESTIGATION ?— WHAT THE REECE COMMITTEE 
Proven 

This Congress seems to be perpetually 
having trouble with its investigations, 

The methods of the McCarthy investiga- 
tion have brought bipartisan demands for 
corrective reforms. 

The Mundt committee hearings hurt the 
prestige of the Senate and its investigative 
process, The committee appears to be busy 
finding ways to put off the dread day of issu- 
ing its report. 

And now the Reece committee inquiry, 
ostensibly to determine whether the big tax- 
exempt foundations, such as Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Ford, are operating within the 
terms of their charters and witbin the law, 
Has blown up in its face. 
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The committee, having run out of adverse 
witnesses, is closing down its public hear- 
ings without giving the favorable witnesses 
the public opportunity to reply. 

The committee has spread onto the public 
record the most extravagant accusations, 
with the words “subversion,” “conspiracy,” 
“plot,” and “un-American” being tossed 
about with abandon, and slyly shutting up 
shop without allowing rebuttal from the 
same rostrum, 

Congress would hale a radio station before 
the Federal Communications Commission if 
it refused to give the other side“ equal time 
and equal facilities. 

The “explanation” which Representative 
B. CARROLL Reece, Republican, of Tennessee, 
the committee chairman, gives for adjourn- 
ing the public hearings at the point where 
the foundation witnesses were to testify, is 
that Representative-Warne L. Hays, a Dem- 
ocratic committee member from Ohio, en- 
gaged in “obstructionist” tactics. 

Representative Hays’ obstructionism“ 
consisted of an unwillingness to take at face 
value the unproved assertions which came 
from selected witnesses and staff “experts.” 
One witness thought that Pope Pius’ ency- 
clicals were communistically inclined. Hays 
insisted on searching cross-examination and 
this seemed an awful offense to Chairman 
Reece. It was spoiling the whole show and 
he evidently decided that it was riser to end 
the public hearings rather than have their 
emptiness further exposed. 

It is certainly reasonable for the Carnegie 
Corp. to protest, as it did this past week, 
against the unfairness of the Reece commit- 
tee in denying the foundation the right to 
reply publicly before the committee to 
charges made publicly before the committee. 

It would be reasonable for the Ford Foun- 
dation to demand that the Reece committee 
either prove the grave charges of “subver- 
sion” and “un-Americanism” it has publicly 
made against the foundation or publicly 
acknowledge that they are without basis. 

These are understandable exasperations 
when confronted by such tactics but what is 
important is that the philanthropic founda- 
tions have won the substance, if not the 
form, of full exoneration. 

Chairman Reece had a scheme to try to 
show that most of the Nation's domestic leg- 
islation and most of its foreign policy (from 
Roosevelt through Eisenhower) was a “plot” 
and “conspiracy” by a little group of educa- 
tors and philanthropists, and the sudden 
dismantling of the public hearings in mid- 
gutter is ample confession: 

That these meat-ax charges were not being 
Proved to anybody’s satisfaction and that the 
public was quickly on to it. 

That the attempt to show that the founda- 
tions were engaged in “subversion” and un- 
American propaganda“ was falling to the 
ground even before the foundations were in- 
vited to reply. 

That the committee's technique of broad- 
casting its conclusions before taking any tes- 
timiony and then hoping to find some facts to 
justify them had discredited the investiga- 
tion. 

That editorial opinion across the coun- 
try—most of it Republican—was at least 90 
Percent critical of the Reece committee and 
that the committee has scurried to cover. 

It would be nice if a majority of the Reece 
committee would modestly acknowledge that 
it has not found evidence to justify its ac- 
cusations and make public amend to the 
loyal Americans it has condemned without 
public hearing. But that may be too much 
to expect, Public opinion has already seen 
through the Reece committee smokescreen, 
and Congress has before it another lesson in 
what happens when it permits irresponsible 
Investigators to misuse the power which the 
Congress delegates to them. 
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Present World Situation Confronting the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I enclose a radio 
speech made by me on Sunday, July 11, 
1954, over station WORL in Boston on 
the subject Present World Situation Con- 
fronting the United States: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, the feeling throughout the country Is 
growing stronger and stronger that our lead- 
ership in the White House and in the State 
Department is weak, inept, uncertain, and 
confused. 

There is no place where that is sensed 
quicker than In the Halls of Congress. For 
the Members of both branches of the Con- 
gress, representing States and congressional 
districts, are closest to the people. They are 
able to get public opinion at the grass roots. 

Under the Constitution, the responsibility 
of making and carrying out foreign policy is 
vested in the President of the United States. 
When a President shows signs of weakness 
or uncertainty of leadership, Members of 
Congress quickly sense that fact. Under 
such conditions, the Congress is likely to 
undertake leadership in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

It is only when there is a weak President 
that this can or will happen. Even if Con- 
gress is right in its decisions, congressional 
usurpation of the Chief Executive's constitu- 
tional duties and responsibilitie could be 
harmful. 

For other countries cahnot deal with the 
Congress. This is prohibited by the Consti- 
tution. Other countries also quickly sense 
and evaluate the situation, and, being un- 
able to negotiate or deal with the legislative 
branch, they will naturally hesitate to deal 
or negotiate with a weak President. 

While it is not too late for this situation 
to be adjusted in its proper constitutional 
light, it will require quick and courageous 
leadership on the part of President Eisen- 
hower to regain and assume his prerogatives 
under the Constitution in the fleld of foreign 
affairs, otherwise it will be too late. 

As evidence of the fact that the Congress 
has a feeling that the Chief Executive is un- 
certain and confused, I call attention to 
the resolution warning the Communists in 
Guatemala; of the insertion in the mutual 
aid bill of an amendment to the effect that 
ald should be stopped to any nation in 
southeast Asia entering into a nonaggreasion 
(so-called Locarno) pact with Red China; of 
the desperate but courageous utterances 
made by a prominent Republican Member 
of the Congress that he will resign his po- 
sition of leadership if Red China is admitted 
into the United Nations. 

These are actions in the field of foreign 
affairs started in the Congress, They are 
based on a lack of confidence to date in the 
leadership of the executive branch. 

I have talked with many of my colleagues 
in Congress, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and none of them have any idea of the 
foreign policy in southeast Asia of our coun- 
try under the present administration. 

If Members of have no idea and 
are confused, it is only natural that our peo- 
ple are confused. The people are quick to 
sense the situation. 

During the past 18 months the world situa- 
tion has worsened considerably for our coun- 
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try. Under President Truman everyone knew 
he made his own decisions, and when he 
madethem, he meant them. The world knew 
in President Truman that America had at the 
helm of the ship of state a man of de- 
termination. Under him we had the friend- 
ship of other nations in the free world that 
was strong and united. The Communists 
were not able to make a truce in Korea they 
badly needed and which was made by the 
present administration, and which we now 
know was beneficial to the Communists, For 
it relieved them of their commitments in Ko- 
rea and the strain upon them, and enabled 
Red China to give active and effective assist- 
ance to the Communists in Indochina, an 
area of vital interest to us, even far more 
important than Korea, For if the Commu- 
nists get control of all of southeast Asia, our 
military and civilian leaders tell us that all 
of our Far Eastern defenses from Japan to 
Okinawa, to Formosa, to the Philippines, and 
even to Australia and New Zealand, will be 
out-flanked, and in the case of conflict, we 
would have to withdraw some thousands of 
miles to Hawaii, which means to our con- 
tinental defenses. 

We, with our friends, now have complete 
control of the Pacific Ocean, but if com- 
pelled later to withdraw, we lose that con- 
trol which is so important to our whole 
national defense. 

During the past 18 months the strong 
feeling of friendship between our country 
and other non-Communist nations has been 
strained and seriously disturbed, You only 
have to read the newspapers to realize this 
for yourself, and at this time when we are 
reducing our Army from 19 divisions to 17, 
with further reduction contemplated to 
carry out the present administration’s un- 
wise campaign promises. 

We see the present administration trying 
to divert the public’s attention from the 
administration’s fallures by prominent Re- 
publicans like Vice President Nox, and 
others, bringing about disunity among our- 
selves by making the ridiculous charge that 
the Democrats—out of office now for 18 
months—are responsible for Indochina and 
southeast Asia. All the Republicans did 
while they were out of office was to blame 
the Democrats, and now that they are in 
office—that is all they are still doing. 

What kind of leadership is that? 

The Democratic Party in Congress, despite 
these unfair and false attacks have been 
supporting President Eisenhower and all of 
his recommendations that have been in the 
best interests of our country. The Demo- 
cratic Party will continue to do so. But the 
responsibility for leadership rests upon the 
Republican Party, as it has control of the 
machinery of Government, and particularly 
in the field of foreign affairs, the President 
of the United States determines our policies. 

A weak, confused, uncertain President, or 
one who fails to protect, assert, and perform 
his constitutional rights and duties in this 
period can bring harmful, if not disastrous 
results to our country and to our people. 
Action—not high-sounding slogans—is the 
kind of leadership we need. 

Such leadership in the White House is 
vitally necessary. Such leadership will re- 
ceive the support of the Democratic Party 
and of our people. It is not too late for such 
leadership to assert itself. If it does not— 
then it will and must necessarily follow that 
the Congress will try and give our country 
the leadership it so badly needs, and this 
involves a calculated risk that would not 
exist in the case of strong leadership on the 
part of the President. 

As an illustration of how the President 
could evidence such leadership, but not con- 
fining myself to the following observations: 
(1) The President could do all he could to 
unify our country; (2) he could direct those 
in the executive branch to stop making 
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false charges which produce only disunity 
among our people; (3) be could instruct 
them to stop trying to deceive the people 
by blaming the Democrats for what has hap- 
pened while the Republicans have been in 
power; (4) he could build up our continen- 
tal defenses to save our people and our cities 
agninst any sneak attack; (5) he could take 
steps to stop the reduction of our Army 
and our Navy and to make America so pow- 
erful and strong that the Kremlin will be 
afraid to attack us. 

For anybody with commonsense knows 
that the only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear—and that is military 
strength and power greater than they 


poseess. 

The Democratic Party in Congress will 
support such leadership. 

The Democratic Party stands for the 
proposition that a powerful balanced mill- 
tury organization is the best means to as- 
sure “peace through strength.” 

And that is what the American people 
want, 

In the troubled world of today—that is 
what we deserve. 


* 


Drive for Patronage Seeks Added Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend and 
revise my remarks in the RECORD, I wish 
to include an article written by Jerry 
Kluttz, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald yesterday. 
Mr. Kluttz points out the total disregard 
for the civil-service system by the Re- 
publican administration in its quest for 
patronage at any cost. 

The article follows: 

THE FEDERAL DIARY 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 
DRIVE FOR PATRONAGE BEEKS ADDED JOBS 


The Eisenhower administration is making 
a determined effort to assume partisan po- 
litical control over many thousands of Fed- 
eral jobs both in and out of the civil-service 
system. 

The drive for patronage is being directed 
from the White House. 

The Republican National Committee set 
up an elaborate system here to clear people 
down to the precinct level for both Federal 
appointments and promotions. 

Army, Navy, Air Force, Foreign Operations 
and bipartisan agencies that have been more 
or less insulated from political patronage de- 
rannds in the past are not excluded from 
the present drive for jobs. 

It is routine—and expected—for the ad- 
ministration in power to exercise political 
control over many jobs outside the civil 
service and other merit systems such as 
those operated by TVA, FBI, etc. 

But the current drive also includes some 
Jobs under the civil-service system, jobs 
which are supposed to be free from partisan 
political considerations and to be filled on 
the basis of merit. 

Outside the Post Office Department, where 
politics has been considered for years in ap- 
pointinents and promotions to many of its 
jobs, Civil Service and otherwise, the Civil 
Service system in general has been relatively 
tree of partisan political influences. 
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A high-ranking official says the present 
Civil Service Commission seems to have 
closed its eyes to the growing influence of 
partisan political considerations on appoint- 
ments to some of the jobs under its merit 
system. 

The patronage drive, now well underway, 
has helped to silence demands on the Eisen- 


hower administration for jobs from GOP .- 


Members of Congress and from the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

Soon after the Eisenhower administration 
was swept into power, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, as was expected, at- 
tempted to dictate appointments to many 
Federal jobs. 

At first, the Committee had very little 
success, Its officials were told repeatedly 
that this or that job in question was under 
Civil Service or the person in it had either 
permanent civil-service status or veterans’ 
preference rights. 

Gradually, however, a few of the agencies 
began to clear appointments, including 
those for some civil-service jobs, with the 
Committee, This was done through a top- 
level appointee in the agency whose job is 
to check the political angle on appointments 
and promotions. 

A notable example of political operation 
along this line is Harold Stassen's Foreign 
Operations Agency, where even stenog- 
raphers and clerks have been required to 
produce the “proper political clearance.” 
No appointment or promotion can be finally 
approved in the agency unless it has the 
approval of the lady there who is Stasecn’s 
liaison with the administration's political 
arm. 

Other agencies, however, continue to make 
appointments and promotions within the 
civil-service process and they did not clear 
them in advance with the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 

Somewhere along the line came a recent 
showdown at the White House and the deci- 
sion there was apparently cast with the 
patronage forces. b 

In recent weeks agency heads have received 
“confidential: not for publication” letters on 
White House stationery, in which they were 
directed to clear certain of their jobs with 
the committee before making appointments 
to them. 

Strangely, the letters were not signed. 
Only a small supply was printed. Reported- 
ly, they were delivered by hand to some 
agency heads for their information only. 
Precautions were taken to keep copies from 
the public eye. 

However, it is reported on excellent au- 
thority that many agency heads have been 
instructed either by letter or orally to clear 
appointments to these Jobs with the Repub- 
lican National Committee: 

Jobs in grade 14 ($9,600 starting salary) 
and upward, irrespective of whether they 
are in or out of the civil-service system, 

So-called 303 jobs, positions under civil 
service, but which the CSC cannot fill with 
sufficient qualified eligibles. In such cases, 
C&C authorizes the agencies to hire people 
on the open market for them, The agen- 
cies, however, are supposed to require ap- 
pointees to meet minimum civil-service 
standards for the jobs, to following veterans’ 
preference, etc. 

Jobs, such as attorneys and others, out- 
side the civil-service system. 

Even though the White House directive 
on jobs was unsigned, officials assume it 
came from the office of Sherman Adams, the 
assistant to the President. Adams’ assistant 
on patronage matters is Charles F. Willis, 
Ir., and he is the contact man with the 
national committee and most agency officials. 

Despite the directive, several agency heads 
whose jobs are under civil service are said 
not to have cooperated to the point desired 
by the patronage forces, 
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One top-rank official, an Eisenhower ap- 
pointee, is said to have threatened to resign 
with a blast at the patronage drive. 

Meantime, CSC, the agency charged with 
strengthening the merit system, is compiling 
details on many thousands of non-civil-serv~ 
ice Jobs which will be turned over to the 
patronage forces. 


Mrs. Kee Earns Praise as First 
Congresswoman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, of 
kind and gentle disposition, but able, 
firm, strong of character, as well as cou- 
rageous, sincere and loyal, was our late 
colleague, and friend, John Kee, of West 
Virginia. During his service in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, during 
which he was chairman of the all-im- 
portant Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
John Kee left his favorable imprint on 
the pages of our history. He served bis 
people and his country with ability, 
courage, and distinction. 

Upon his death, some 3 years ago, the 
people of his district elected as his suc- 
cessor, the lady who had been his in- 
spiration, his wife, the gentlewoman 
from West Virginia, Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE. 

During her period of service Mrs, Kee 
has made an outstanding record; she 
enjoys the respect and confidence of all 
of her colleagues. As one of the Demo- 
cratic leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I can definitely state that 
the Democratic leadership has complete 
confidence in Mrs. Ker. She richly de- 
serves such respect and confidence be- 
cause she has earned it by her hard work, 
by her devotion to her people, and to her 
duties, and by her loyalty and devotion 
for the progressive principles and poli- 
cies the Democratic Party stands ſor. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs, Mrs. Kee is one of the 
best friends the veterans have in the 
Coneress. 

In 1954, Mrs. Kee received a splendid 
vote of confidence from the people of 
her district, being reelected for her first 
regular term by an overwhelming vote. 

I am confident the people of her dis- 
trict, in recognition of her high char- 
acter of public service, will reelect her 
by an overwhelming vote next November, 

The character of service Congress- 
woman Ker has rendered, with the con- 
fidence the Democratic leadership has 
in her, which includes the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which members consitute the 
Democratic Committee on Committees, 
means that with her reelection next fall, 
she will be eligible for assignment to a 
committee of great prominence in an- 
other important field of legislative 
action, 

Mrs. Kee is a worthy successor, in her 
Sab ces of her late distinguished hus- 
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Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to include 
in my remarks a splendid and deserving 
article about our distinguished colleague, 
the gentlewoman from West Virginia, 
written by Syd Barksdale, and appearing 
in the July 17, 1954, issue of the Sunset 
News, Bluefield, W. Va.: 

Mars. Kee EARNS PRAISE AS FIRST 
CONGRESSWOMAN 
(By Syd Barksdale) 

Three years ago in a special election on a 
hot July 17, 1951, Mrs. ELIZABETH Ker, of 
Bluefield, was elected to Congress to suc- 
ceed her late husband. She was the first 
woman ever elected to Congress from West 
Virginia, 

Representative John Kee, dean of the West 
Virginia congressional delegation and chair- 
man of the vital House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, had collapsed and died while 
presiding over a meeting of his committee 
in the United States Capitol: In the wake 
of his death the special election had been 
called. and Mrs. Kre, who had been his highly 
able administrative assistant in Washington, 
had been overwhelmingly nominated by the 
Democrats In the Fifth District and decisively 
elected. 

It was a significant day, for never before 
had West Virginia sent a woman to the House 
of Representatives. Would she make good? 
And particularly was the question asked in 
view of the distinguished record made by 
John Kee, who had served for 20 years on 
the Hill and established himself as one of 
America's recognized authorities on foreign 
affairs. 

She made good all right, so definitely good 
that constituents in the district and col- 
leagues in Washington alike, gaging her by 
the all-important criterion of service to her 
district, rank her with the top echelon of 
House Members. For her it hag been a busy 
and productive 3 years. 

ANNIVERSARY 

Today, the anniversary of ELIZABETH Kee's 
firat election, finds her in the midst of her 
third election campaign. She was nominated 
first by convention and then won the special 
election of 1951. She stood then for the 
fall term in 1952, winning handily in the 
primary, and in the general election piled up 
& majority of 36,000 over her Republican op- 
ponent, a majority greater than any of her 
male colleagues from West Virginia was able 
to gain, 

Now she is up for renomination in the 
Democratic primary on August 3, seeking 
election this time, not as the untested can- 
didate of a short 3 years ago but as a sea- 
soned and successful campaigner and as a 
respected Member of the United States Con- 
gress. There is little doubt that she will 
be renominated and reelected. Indeed, pre- 
dictions are that, percentagewise, her vote 
Will be the most decisive she has yet received. 

There are reasons and good ones why this 
should be so: First and most important is 
the fact that Mrs. Kee serves her district 
with emciency and tireless energy. She 
knows her constituents and they know her, 
and she puts their interests above faction- 
alism in her own party and above political 
Partisanship. She is a thoroughgoing 
Democrat, make no mistake, but she has 
done as much for Republicans in her dis- 
trict as for members of her own party. De- 
Spite election battles, she has never been 
petty nor vindicative. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION 

Visit her office in Bluefield or in Wash- 
ington and you will realize the personal 
attention she gives the problems of her dis- 
trict. She's on the job early and Inte, and 
if there is any person who has learned her 
Way around, that person is ELIZABETH KEE. 
She knows and understands her district and 
she knows and understands Washington. 

She makes a speech on the fioor when the 
Occasion demands it, but she is not a head- 


line hunter nor a spotlight seeker. Rather 
she works quietly, and often behind the 
scenes, out of the glare of the publicity 
which so many Members of Congress court. 

Consider, for example, her little-publi- 
cized work on the important House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. She is an au- 
thority on the subject. She has made it her 
buSiness to learn about veterans’ problems, 
and her file of successfully handled vet- 
erans’ cases is thick. She has consistently 
worked for and supported legislation favor- 
able to the men and women who have served 
their country in time of war. 

Her own son, James Kee, now her admin- 
istrative assistant, is a veteran of World 
War II and an active leader in the American 
Legion in the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Kee is a member of the special sub- 
committee of the House named to study 
veterans’ hospitais, and she has personally 
visited many of them. Hers has always 
been the humanitarian rather than the 
strictly dollars-and-cents approach to the 
matter of Government responsibility in this 
field. 

FIGHT FOR COAL 

Consider another facet of her activity— 
her long fight in behalf of the coal indus- 
try's effort to curb the imports of foreign 
residual oil, Operators and union officials 
both will tell you that Congresswoman KEE 
has been a prime mover in the battle, a 
vocal and effective champion of coal both on 
and off the floor of Congress. 

Consider again her effective work on such 
problems of her district as the Bluefield Post 
Office and the Mercer County Airport. Only 
a few days ago the bill providing for private 
capital construction of new Federal bulld- 
ings, the measure to which she has devoted 
so much time in the past 3 years, was finally 
approved, clearing the way for a new post 
office here and in other cities. And as for 
the new alrport, it is a going concern if we 
ever had one, thanks in no small measure to 
her persistent efforts. 


MANY MORE 


These projects, of course, are only a few of 
those to which Mrs. Kee has given and is 
giving time and talent. There are many 
more—the current effort to establish the 
Bluestone watershed, for instance—and the 
almost endless personal problems of her con- 
stituents in their dealings with the Gov- 
ernment, All are part of the big job of being 
a good Representative. 

Mrs. Kee is 1 of only 12 women in Con- 
gress—l in the Senate and 11 in the House. 
Her long years of experience in Congress- 
man Kee's office fitted her exceptionally well 
for the arduous tasks she has undertaken 
since his death. The manner in which she 
has earned commendation in her own right 
indicates her ability. 

On this subject of women in Congress this 
is what Mrs. Kee herself has to say: 

“A few years ago the emphasis on a woman 
Member was the fact that she was a woman. 
The emphasis now is on whether she is doing 
her job whether she can do her job well.“ 

In our book, the Fifth District Congress- 
woman can and does do her job well. Her 
3 years of solid service has proved it. 


Opposition to Partnership Program in 
Development of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Union County 
Pomona Grange, in opposition to the so- 
called partnership plan of the Eisen- 
hower administration with respect to 
the development of power, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Union County POMONA GRANGE, 

La Grande, Oreg. 
Whereas the program of the Government 
building the multiple purpose dams and sell- 
ing power to all users has worked out ex- 
ceedingly well. They are ahead in their 
payments as well as receiving millions of 
dollars from income taxes: Now, therefore, 

be it 
Resolved, That Union County Pomona 
Grange in regular sesston this 26th day of 
June 1954, go on record opposing any part- 
nership program of our dams that does not 
preserve our postage stamp rate, the prefer- 
ence and priority clause, and all of our State 
water rights under our State Hydroelectric 
Act. 
HENRY WEATHERSPOON, 
Master. 
Lavra E. Bates, Secretary. 


A Date With a Tree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished Chaplain, Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, weekly publishes an arti- 
cle in various newspapers of the Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
of last Sunday, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, and entitled “A 
Date With a Tree,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPIRES or THE Sprerr 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- 
dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. 8. 
Senate) 


A DATE WITIE A TREE 


In the shady expanses of the grounds sur- 
rounding the National Capitol are many 
noble trees. Most of them are tagged with 
their botanical designations, But tags do 
not explain the spell of a tree. 

A glorious American elm proudly lifts its 
leafy, lofty branches and spreads its benign 
shade in close proximity to the famous white 
dome which, shining like alabaster in the 
darkness, is an inspiring symbol of America 
at its best. There are a number of such 
lordly trees standing sentinel near the Na- 
tion's legislative halls, which remind us of 
the phrase of the poet Keats, who always 
was awed by tall oaks: Those green-robed 
senators of majestic woods.” 

Recently, a nationally known legislator, 
breaking away for a while from the relentless 
grind of office, committee room and forum 
was seen walking across the grassy knoll to 
the sylvan spot where this majestic elm holds 
kingly sway, its verdant robes flowing with 
regal and sacred grace. 

Said the Senator whose form we have just 
glimpsed, to a colleague he chanced to meet. 
“I'm turning aside long enough to pay my 
respects to yonder magnificent elm.” “You 
mean,” said the other in evident approval, 
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“you are about to call on a tree.” And why 
not? Trees have been the intimates and the 
inspiration of some of the tallest among the 
sons of men. 

There are yoices in trees, but they never 
shout; they wait to be called upon before 
they speak. Trees are friends who respect 
our moods. But if they are to be won, they 
must be wooed. Then it is that “the com- 
municative trees begin to persuade us to live 
with them in pensive meditation and quit 
our lives of solemn tries.“ But their con- 
fidence may be earned only by one who, in 
spite of crowded schedules, still finds time 
for a date with a tree. 

Thoreau, the hermit of Walden Pond, who, 
by example, undertook to show his genera- 
tion how many energy- and time-devouring 
things men and women could get along 
without, once excused himself from a per- 
sistent visitor by explaining that he must 
needs go to keep an engagement that he had 
with a tree. The biggest and busiest of men 
never have felt that they had to apologize for 
keeping a tryst with a tree. 

Ruskin once wrote, “No man can be far 
wrong in temper of mind or way of life who 
really loves trees.“ Oliver Wendell Holmes 
often left his home to trudge many miles, 
always carrying his measuring tape along so 
that he might take the girth of some great 
tree of which he became enamored. Fre- 
quently the genial autocrat of the breakfast 
table had a date with a certain grand old oak 
at Beverly, Mass., which he never approached 
without a bow and a genufiection. Of that 
tree he said to the friend upon whose land 
it stood: “Ah, John, you think you own that 
tree. But you don't. It owns you.” 

To the author of one of the most widely 
read novels a date with a certain tree was al- 
Ways a signal to exercise his own highest lit- 
erary faculties. This Is indicated as he rem- 
inisces: “The greater part of my work has 
been done at hime, my favorite writing place 
being in the garden, beneath an old beech 
tree. Often when its thick foliage has pro- 
tected me with its cooling shadow it has been 
the only witness of my mental struggles,” 

But often an engagement with a tree does 
not mean that one, like a galley slave, is to 
bend in mental toil. It rather beckons to 
an escape as to an oasis from the clutching 
claims of the dusty road. James Russell 
Lowell, who once said he cared more for his 
trees than his books, advises that every man 
should sometimes retreat into the heart of 
the woods and closet himself in the rusling 
privacy of leaves, so that there one may find 
a peaceful pleasure, respite from nagging ne- 
cessities, throwing the pack of pestering 
Plagues which pursue off his scent by taking 
to the many-scented woods, Wordsworth 
has suggested in deathless phrases what en- 
richment may come to the spirit as recom- 
pense for a date with trees, when he wrote: 


“One impulse from a yernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


An outstanding essayist on whose rhythmic 
pages words are set to music, and who is 
remembered by those who were privileged to 
know him as a courtly, cultured, knightly 
personality, passionately loved trees. He be- 
lie ved that a tree comes nearer to having a 
soul than any other creation in the vegetable 
kingdom. That reverent adoration for trees 
is mirrored in this sentence of his: Many a 
village owns the tranquil lordship of one 
supreme tree, to which all visitors are ex- 
pected to make pilgrimage and pay reverent 
court. And the pride of many a rural neigh- 
borhood centers in one gigantic elm which, 
like the old cathedral bullders, has levied 
contributions on every side for a century to 
rear its huge temple, spreading its wide- 
arching branches in a span of a hundred 
feet as if ambitious, like Michelangelo, to 
hang the Pantheon In air.” 
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No wonder in the history of worship we 
find that groves were the first temples. And 
how trees have figured in the great Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Moses, whose colossal 
form seems to bestride those early centuries, 
had an engagement with a tree which, for 
him, proved a vital factor In his destiny and 
that of the horde of slaves he freed. He 
turned aside to see and listen as a bush 
burned and was not consumed, At that tree 
the awesome commission of the God of Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob was put into his 
hands, 

And does not the psalmist liken a man 
who delights in the law of the Lord to a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, which 
bringeth forth frult in its season, and declare 
that the righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree and grow like a cedar in Lebanon? The 
great, glowing Invitation of the New Testa- 
ment is for sin-smitten human souls to shel- 
ter under the Tree of Life whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. 

At the very heart of Christianity is the 
breathless good news of that One “who His 
own Self bore our sins in His own body on 
the tree.“ Shall we say it with a reverence 
that bows the head and bends the knee, the 
inevitable engagement of the Man of Galilee 
with that tree is the supreme event of human 
history? 

Sidney Lanier, in one of the most tender 
and devout poems in all literature, lifts trees 
to the high altar of the soul, in his “Ballad 
of Trees and the Master“ —with its two 
poignant pictures, Into the Woods, and Out 
of the Woods. With what delicate pathos he 
whispers that “the olives they were not blind 
to Him,” that “the little gray leaves were 
kind to Him" and “the thorn-tree had a mind 
to Him“ in the ordeal of the dark garden. 
Then, after that agony under the trees— 


Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When death and shame would woo Him last. 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
"Twas on a tree they slew Him—last, 

When out of the woods He came, 


Senator Langer’s Battle on Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
column written by Robert S. Allen en- 
titled “GOP Senator Lancer Takes Bat- 
tle on Power Direct to Farm People,” 
published in the July 1954 issue of the 
Wyoming Rural Electric News, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP Senator Lancer Takes BATTLE on 

Power Dmect ro Farm PEOPLE 
(By Robert S. Allen) 

Wasuincton, June 1954—Don't be sur- 
prised if you find a letter from Senator Wm- 
LIAM LANGER, chairman of the powerful Judi- 
ciary Committee, in your mallbox. 

It will be a scorching attack on the admin- 
istration’s proutility power policy and how 
it is adversely affecting you. 

The North Dakota Republican has broken 
with the administration on this vital issue 
and is carrying his fight directly to the 
4 million electric co-op members of the 
country. 
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He will bluntly urge them to make their 
views felt in the fall elections. 

LANGeER’s extraordinary action is the out- 
growth of a concerted attempt by the Re- 
publican leaders of the Senate to block his 
plan for a sweeping investigation of the 
administration's power policy. The GOP 
chiefs have adamantly refused to give the 
militant Republican liberal the $75,000 he 
requested for the probe and have done 
eyerything in their power to obstruct his 
exposé of the private utilities’ control of the 
administration's power policy. 

WASHINGTON FEEDLINE 


LANGER is fighting back without letup. 

One of his counterblasts is a blistering 
report on the administration's record on 
the power issue. Consisting chiefly of state- 
ments of rural-electric co-op officials wha 
have testified before Lancrer's Subcommittee 
on Monopoly, the report charges that the 
administration's power policy is fostering 
private monopoly. 

Specifically, the electric co-op authorities 


That Interior Secretary McKay has refused 
to honor contracts between the Government 
and cooperatives. This highhanded action 
has placed these co-ops In a serious finan- 
cial condition. 

Less Federal power is being made available 
to farmer co-ops and at higher rates than 
previously. 

Interior Department officials, while refus- 
ing additional power to co-ops, have pres- 
sured them to purchase from private utlli- 
ties at higher rates. 

Lancrr, whose subcommittee hearings 
have been overshadowed by the sensational 
Army-McCarthy brawl, intends to put his 
power report in the hands of every rural- 
electric system member. 

He will do this in a personal letter, and 
he has asked co-op Officials to furnish him 
with membership lists so he can send each 
farmer a copy of the revealing hearings of 
his subcommittee. 

The magnitude of this undertaking is not 
daunting the veteran North Dakota legisla- 
tor. When told by one official that there 
are 250,000 rural-electric users in the South- 
west alone, Lancer replied: 

“The more there are, the better I like it. 
My purpose is to inform these people about 
just what is happening on power and why 
their rates are being increased. And I am 
doing that so they may vote accordingly at 
the fall election.” 

THE RECORD 


One of the most scathing portions of this 
record was submitted by Truman Green, 
manager of the Central Electric Power Co- 
operative, Jefferson City, Mo., a federated 
generating co-op. He charged Interior Sec- 
retary McKay with deliberately repudiating 
a Government contract and refusing to pay 
$750,000 owed CEPC, despite a court order 
to do that. 

MORE EVIDENCE 

The private-monoply charge was flatly ley- 
eled by Julius Helm, executive manager of 
Missouri State Rural Electric Association. 


Michael L. Benedum’s Own Birth Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of July 16 


1954 


gives Michael L. Benedum's own birth- 
day story. 

Mr. Benedum, the great oil wildcatter 
of our country, and a fine American, 
gives a wonderful résumé of almost a 
century of world progress which should 
be read with profit by every citizen of our 
country, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
story and the editorial notes thereon be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the story 
and notes were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Benepum, 85, Watters Own BIRTHDAY STORY 
(By Michael L. Benedum) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—For years and years, the 
Sun-Telegraph staff writers and editors have 
written a birthday story for Michael L. 
Benedum, multimillionaire oil wildcatter, 
political sage, philanthropist, and humani- 
tarian., Today is his 85th birthday. He is 
physically well, spiritually happy, in full 
possession of all his remarkable powers. To- 
day we felt turnabout is fair play, and asked 
Mr. Benedum to write his own birthday 
story. Here it is.) 

The calendar says that I am 85 years old 
today. But the calendar, I have learned by 
experience, is a mighty poor yardstick by 
which to gage the span of a life. It deals 
only with days, months, and years which are 
calculated by the movements of the sun and 
the moon. Twenty-four hours is a day re- 
gardiess of what that day brings forth. 

To my way of thinking, time can be meas- 
ured accurately only in terms of events and 
human progress. By that standard, I have 
already lived longer than Methusaleh, When 
that Biblical character died at the ripe old 
age of 969, conditions were as primitive as 
they were on the day he was born, I doubt 
if he was ever 50 miles from his birthplace. 
As far as he was concerned, time stood 
still throughout the nine centuries of his 
existence. - 

When I think of the advance of mankind 
since my birth in 1869, the 85-year period 
takes on the aspect of an entire epoch in our 
civilization. Within my life cycle time and 
distance haye been virtually wiped out; 
drudgery and boredom have been lifted from 
the backs of the people; and atomic power 
now involves the possibility of new dimen- 
sions unconcelved even by the Einsteins. 
I believe there has been more progress with- 
in the period of my life than in all the 6,000 
years of previously recorded human history. 

Whether or not I have lived longer than 
Methusaleh, I certainly would rather have 
had my 85 years in the most exciting and 
dynamic period of all time than to have 
lived Methusaleh's span when all days were 
alike, 

The other day I flew from Pittsburgh to 
my old hometown of Bridgeport, W. Va. 
The distance by road is 115 miles; by air pos- 
sibly 90 miles. The flight was made in 25 
minutes. 

{Evrror’s Norx.— He owns a private flying 
office.’’) 

As a boy I remember that my father 
thought he had established some kind of a 
speed record when he made the same trip 
in 3 days. 

As I dictate these lines in an office that is 
brilliantly and immediately illuminated by 
the flick of a switch, it is hard for me to 
realize that it was I, and not some figment of 
my imagination, who, as a boy, helped my 
mcther make the tallow candles that were 
our only source of light. Later came the oil 
lamp, which seems antique to us now, but 
we then regarded it as a great forward stride. 
Next I saw the gaslight. I had attained 
manhood before the incandescent bulb be- 
came a reality. 
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In my youth, the oxcart and the stage- 
coach were the principal methods of local 
and long distance transportation in the 
country areas of West Virginia. The tele- 
Phone was unknown and the telegraph was 
stil a novelty that served only the metro- 
politan centers. Water and sanitation serv- 
ices were so ancient that in the light of 
what we now know it seems a miracle that 
our community was not decimated by epi- 
demics of typhoid and other similar diseases. 

Among the only medicines known to our 
country doctor were calomel, quinine, and 
laudanum. Surgery was in its infancy. The 
only source of information was a weekly 
newspaper. The only fountain of knowl- 
edge for the children was a 1-room school. 

We have made tremendous advances since 
those days. I have lived to see the sound 
barrier broken by the jet airplane. I have 
lived to see television and radio, atomic pow- 
er, and other wonders of the 20th century. 
But when I look on the other side of the 
ledger I find there are some debits. The law 
of compensation has not been repealed or 
amended, While gaining some things, we 
have lost others, some of them priceless. 

I am aware that with the coming of the 
industrial age, life has become complex and 
that we cannot, and should not, try to live 
by the standards that existed in my boy- 
hood, but I do believe that there is still a 
place and a crying need for the self-reliance, 
neighborliness, and the willingness to work, 
save, and sacrifice that characterized the 
people of our community. 

As to my views of the future, it is my 
opinion that the years of my life, while 
exciting by all previous standards of com- 
parison, will seem tame indeed as compared 
to those that lie ahead. It is my belief that 
we have merely scratched the surface in our 
advance of the last 85 years. 

The Creator has provided the elements for 
many other wonders and beneficences for 
His children, and He has provided the men 
and women who will come along and take 
positions of leadership in science, industry, 
and government, in the development of those 
elements, 

This is the challenge which confronts the 
oncoming generation. I have every confi- 
dence that the young people of today will 
meet these responsibilities of tomorrow in 
keeping with the highest traditions of our 
country. My only suggestion to them Is that 
as they conquer new horizons in the lab- 
oratory and in industry, they be ever mindful 
that material gains are empty unless ac- 
companied by a corresponding enlargement 
of their spiritual world, 


Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor at its convention on June 21 to 
25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas we believe the farmer is entitled 
to a fair return for his labor and his invest- 
ment, and should not be a victim of depressed 
prices; and 
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Whereas the Federal Government has rec- 
ognized its responsibility in this field by 
price supports on several commodities; and 

Whereas the practice has been for the Gov- 
ernment to buy and store, thus creating an 
artificial scarcity, to maintain the 
whenever a supported commodity falls below 
the percentage of parity fixed by law; and 

Whereas now due to this practice storage 
and spoilage have become acute problems 
for our Government; while at the same time 
half of the world and some of our own people 
are undernourished; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor a system of price 
supports that would guarantee a fair return 
to the producer and still allow the product 
to find its own price level in the world 
market—the Government to make up the 
difference to the producer between a fair 
price and the market price, similar to the 
System now applied to wool; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we are opposed to dumping 
American products abroad at a cheaper price 
than is available to the American consumer; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Honorable George 
B. Aiken, chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee, the Honor- 
able Clifford B. Hope, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and the Oregon dele- 
gation in Congress. 


The Milk Orders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Milk Orders,” written by Al- 
fred D. Stedman, and published in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of July 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe MAK Orpers 


(By Alfred D. Stedman, from a talk before 
the Minnesota Farm Managers“ Association 
at Winona, June 24, 1954) x 
Not Just the one kind of Federal dairy 

price supports that has been nationally pub- 

licized, but two kinds are complicating the 
outlook of Midwest dairying. 

Until April 1, the nationally publicized 
kind had supported prices of factory dairy 
products at 90 percent of parity. On that 
date, Secretary Benson reduced the support 
level to 75 percent. 

The 15-percent cut looked drastic, and it 
was. But so was the situation, with more 
than a billion pounds of dairy products on 
the Government's hands. Neither in law nor 
in economics, has a clear case been made 
against Secretary Benson's action. That ac- 
tion counted heavily on the free market to 
increase consumption of dairy products. For 
butter, the Government reports success, with 
sales increases of 7 percent. 

Now Midwest dairying seems entitled to 
frank official information as to why, UH free 
American markets are so good for our fac- 
tory products, the policy isn't extended 
equally to the second kind of Federal dairy 
price supports. These are the Federal price 
supports on fluid milk for table use, pro- 
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vided in 49 Federal milk orders in large con- 
suming centers of the United States. 

These milk-price supports date back to 
1933. Then they brought order into demor- 
alized markets. That alm of price stability 
we stanchly defended, and always will. (And 
we have defended also provisions of the St. 
Paul-Minneapolis order which level- headed 
leadership of the Twin City Milk Producers 
Association has held to that aim.) 

But long before Ezra T. Benson became 
Secretary, the Federal orders, especially in 
East and South, moved on to the goal of 
setting Federal price-support levels for fuid 
milk much above general milk-price levels. 

These highcr Federal price supports could 
be maintained only by excluding cheaper milk 
from outside areas—that is, by enforced 
monopoly. 

And the monopoly instruments? One, used 
either alone or in conjunction with Federal 
orders, is the sanitary reguintion by which 
cities, States, or the Federal authorities in 
Washington, D. C., bar milk from distant 
areas. 

The Federal orders have two of their own. 
The first is a prohibitive import duty levied 
against milk shipped from outside. The sec- 
ond knocks out the big freight saving on 
concentrated milk that had opened a way 
for Midwest milk to reach the high-priced 
markets of East and South. 

Fluid-milk prices, Under Secretary Morse 
told the Senate committee, are not primarily 
affected by the Government's 15-percent cut 
in price supports on factory dairy products. 

And the results? One is that fuid-milk 
production Inside the Federal order areas has 
Jumped at twice the rate outside. Another is 
high retail prices, high middlemen's charges, 
and big wage boosts inside the walls. A 
third is a drop in milk consumption, in New 
York City, for instance. A fourth is a huge 
overfiow of milk unused for drinking into 
competition with Midwest dairy products. 
Finally, while high-cost productions is ex- 
Ppanding, some dairymen out here, in the 
most economical areas, are told to quit dairy- 
ing or get off the farm. Senator Ture put it 
bluntly to Morse this way: 

“You are certainly discriminating sgainst 
the producer who happens to be situated out 
in a surplus-producing area where he does 
not have the benefit of a big fluid market. 

“You are going to make him take the en- 
tire rap, and for the man who is producing 
for the babies, who will drink it out of a 
bottle, you will hold the price up just exactly 
where it is today even though you say it is 
an unjust and unreasonable level.” 


Latin a Live Language 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Priest's Lexicon Proves Latin 
Living, Practical,” appearing in the 
Catholic Register of July 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Putrst’s Lexicon Proves Latin LIVING, 

PRActTican 

Fincar, N. Dax -A lexicon compiled 
through 16 years by Father Siegfried Heyl 
demonstrates that Latin is not a dead and 
impractical language, 
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The as yet unpublished manuscript runs 
into several thousand pages, reports Catholic 
Action News, published monthly by the Dio- 
cese of Fargo, and contains virtually every 
word found in the index of Roget's The- 
saurus, 

The latest sciehtific, technical, commercial, 
social, and conversational terms have been 
taken from such authors as Gellius, Pliny 
the Elder, Pliny the Younger, Cato, Vitruvius, 
Macrobius, Fronto, Pomponius, Mela, Fron- 
tinus, Livy, and Cicero, 

The scholar, who is pastor of Holy Trinity 
Parish here, has been careful not to force 
a word. He proves his case in almost every 
instance of translation by quoting the pas- 
sare from which he derives the meaning. 

The practical value of the work is in Its 
purpose to make of Latin & conversational 
tongue. Father Heyl says he knows of no 
other comparable work. The inherent dif- 
ficulties of the language, he remarks in the 
preface, “did not keep the [Roman] women 
from exchanging the latest gossip over their 
back fences.” 

The carefully diagramed sketch of a Ro- 
man charict’s speedometer, which operated 
on precisely the same principle as the 
epeedometer on a 1954 Cadillac, gives the 
priest's lexicon the documented terminology 
that would enable a garage mechanic to 
speak the language of Caesar. 

Other developments known to the Romans, 
but considered modern, were high-fidelity 
sound amplification and what one physician 
once told the priest was the latest treatment 
for high blood pressure. 

Most Latin teachers today, says the native 
of Innsbruck, Austria, have no love for the 
language themselves and fail to strike en- 
thusiasm in their students. 

Large sections of the synodal book pub- 
lished by the Fargo Diocese in 1951 were 
translated by the scholar into a style of 
Latin that brought commendation from 
readers in Rome. The work of translating 
official documents sent from the diocese to 
the Holy See has been assigned to him. 


Marketing Order Authority for Fruits 
and Vegetables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. J. E. Klahre, general 
manager, Apple Growers Association, 
Hood River, Oreg., in which he says, in 
part: 

We understand the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture has agreed tentatively to ex- 
tend marketing authority to fruits and veg- 
etables for canning and freezing. We have 
been told that this decision was reached 
after testimony given by Mr. Jack Anderson, 
of California, in which he stated that he 
represented the views ok a substantial ma- 
jority of the pear industry on the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. Klahre goes on to point out that 
Mr. Anderson does not represent the 
segment of the fruit industry that Mr. 
Klahre represents, 

There being no objection, the latter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Hood River, Oreg., July 9, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Senator Morse: We understand the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture has agreed 
tentatively to extend marketing-order au- 
thority to fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning and freezing. We have been told that 
this decision was reached utter testimony 
given by Mr, Jack Anderson, of California, 
in which he stated that he represented the 
views of a substantial majority of the pear 
industry on the Pacific coast. 

I do not know the views of California pear 
producers on this matter, but I can assure 
you that the cooperative canneries in Oregon, 
and at least two of the cooperative canneries 
in Washington, have consistently urged that 
Congress do not extend marketing-order 
authority for fruits for canning. The rea- 
sons aré many and have been enumerated 
repeatedly. These reasons have been pre- 
sented to Congress in person and by letter 
from many segments of the industry in the 
Northwest. 

On behalf of the 400 growers belonging to 
this association, we wish to state that Mr. 
Anderson's views do not represent the views 
of our association. I think you will find 
many other associations or producers will 
concur with us, and will so inform you 
within the next few days. 

We hope you will seriously consider our 
view on this matter which we have given 
careful consideration. If the California 
cling peach growers want cling peaches sub- 
ject to marketing-order authority, that is 
their business, but insofar as pears for can- 
ning are concerned there are & substantial 
number of pear producers in Oregon and 
Washington that are opposed to such action 
on the part of Congress. Mr. Anderson had 
no authority to speak for us. 

Yours very truly, 
APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
J. E. Ktannz, General Manager. 


What's Been Gained by the Milk 
Price Cuts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. THYE, Mr. President, one of our 
leading Midwest farm publications, 
Successful Farming, in its July issue, 
asks the question, What's been gained 
by the milk price cuts?” The magazine 
points out the following: 

On April 1, the dairy price support was 
lowered from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 
The three main reasons given for lowering 
the support price were: (1) To get the Gov- 
ernment out of the dairy business; (2) to 
lower the price to consumers, therefore 
moving more diary products into consump- 
tion; and (3) to cut production of milk. 


It then offers a roundup of results 
in answers to six questions. 

I believe that the observations made 
are pertinent to pending debate in the 
Senate, and I ask unaimous consent that 
the statement from Successful Farming 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S Bren GAINED BY THE Mx Price Cuts? 

What has it cost farmers? Price levels to 
farmers were not uniformly lower, but they 
Were lower. Some dairymen in certain sec- 
tion of the country received as much as 60 
cents less per hundred pounds of milk, 
Cuts to farmers in other sections amounted 
to 30 to 40 cents a hundred. The average 
Price drop for the Nation’s dairymen was 
about 45 cents a hundred. 

Has price to consumer dropped? Yes and 
no. Butter prices, in many stores, dropped 
immediately after the lowered supports were 
announced. Some stores sold butter for 
about 50 cents a pound. However, some of 
these stores soon boosted the price to 65 
to 69 cents a pound. Apparently, little per- 
manent increase in sales has resulted from 
the price drop of butter. 

Consumers in some areas bought milk for 
1 cent a quart less after the support price 
drop. In other areas, the price remained 
the same as before April 1. In the past, 
When the price a farmer received for 100 
Pounds of milk dropped 45 cents, retailers 
lowered the price per quart by 1 cent, as 
there are 45 quarts in 100 pounds of milk. 

Has consumption gone up? Although it's 
Still early to predict the final outcome, 
lowered prices for dairy products to con- 
Sumers are not resulting in significantly 
higher consumption. Many stores report 
customers are only mildly interested in the 
slightly lower prices. 

Although ways and means for Increasing 
butter consumption have been the subject 
Of most debates dealing with the dairy sit- 
uation, methods of significantly increasing 
fluid-milk consumption have done much 
more to solve the problem. 

Increased advertising and promotion of 
fluid milk—before prices to consumers were 
Cut slightly by lowered supports—did in- 
Crease fluid-milk consumption, This fact 
leads many people to believe that the answer 
to the dairy problem doesn’t depend on 
Blightly lower prices to consumers and 
sharply lower prices to farmers, but on more 
and better salesmanship. 

Wil the Government buy less? Apparently 
Mot. It ls expected that Government stocks 
Of dairy products will continue to grow larger 
even though supports were cut. 

Will supports go back up? There is a 
good possibility that supports will not re- 
main at 75 percent. Several bills have been 
introduced in Congress to up the support 
figure. One bill calls for limiting a cut in 
dairy supports to not more than 5 percent 
in 1 year. Some sort of plan for increasing 
the present support level has a good chance 
Of being passed this year. Indications are 
that if supports are increased, the increase 
Will put the support at a little leas than 85 
Percent. 

Will production go down? No. The latest 
estimate is for a record production of 124 
Dillion pounds of milk this year, compared 
With 121.2 billion in 1953. Midyear reports 
Show an increase in the number of dairy cows 
in the United States, hence the prospect 
Of record production. 


To the Republicans Belong the Spoils? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
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unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following highly interesting 
article which was published in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald: 8 
DRIVE FOR PATRONAGE SEEKS ADDED Joss 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

The Eisenhower administration is making 
a.determined effort to assume partisan po- 
litical control over many thousands of Fed- 
eral jobs both in and out of the ciyil-service 
system. 

The drive for patronage is being directed 
from the White House. 

The Republican National Committee set 
up an elaborate system here to clear people 
down to the precinct level for both Federal 
appointments and promotions. 

Army, Navy, Air Force, Foreign Operations, 
and bipartisan agencies that have been more 
or less insulated from political patronage 
demands in the past are not excluded from 
the present drive for jobs. 

It is routine—and expected—for the ad- 
ministration in power to exercise political 
control over many jobs outside the civil 
service and other merit systems such as those 
operated by TVA, FBI, etc. 

But the current drive also Includes some 
jobs under the Civil-service system, Jobs 
which are supposed to be free from partisan 
political considerations and to be filled on 
the basis of merit. 

Outside the Post Office Department, where 
politics has been considered for years in ap- 
pointments and promotions to many of its 
jobs, civil service and otherwise, the civil- 
service system in general has been relatively 
free of partisan political influences. 

A high-ranking official says the present 
Civil Service Commission “seems to have 
closed its eyes” to the growing influence of 
partisan political considerations on appoint- 
ments to some of the jobs under its merit 
system. 

The patronage drive, now well underway, 
has helped to silence demands on the Eisen- 
hower administration for jobs from GOP 
Members of Congress and from the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

Soon after the Eisenhower administration 
Was swept into power, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, as was expected, attempted 
to dictate appointments to many Federal 
jobs. 

At first. the committee had very little 
success. Its officials were told repeatedly that 
this or that job in question was under civil 
service or the person in it had either perma- 
nent civil-seryice status or veterans’ prefer- 
ence rights. 

Gradually, however, a few of the agencies 
began to clear appointments, including 
those for some civil-service jobs, with the 
committee. This was done through a top- 
level appointee in the agency whose job is to 
check the political angle on appointments 
and promotions. 

A notable example of political operation 
along this line is Harold Stassen's Foreign 
Operations Agency, where even stenographers 
and clerks have been required to produce 
the proper political clearance. No appoint- 
ment or promotion can be finally approved 
in the agency unless it has the approval of 
the lady there who is Stassen‘s Maison with 
the administration's political arm. 

Other agencies, however, continued to 
make appointments and promotions within 
the civil service process and they did not 
clear them in advance with the Republican 
National Committee. 

Somewhere along the line came a recent 
showdown at the White House and the deci- 
sion there was apparently cast with the 
patronage forces. 

In recent weeks, agency heads have re- 
ceived “confidential, not for publication“ let- 
ters on White House stationery, in which 
they were directed to clear certain of their 
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jobs with the committee before making 
appointments to them. 

Strangely, the letters were not signed. 
Only a small supply was printed. Reported- 
ly, they were delivered by hand to some 
agency heads for their information only, 
Precautions were taken to keep copies from 
the public eye. 

However, it is reported on excellent author- 
ity that many agency heads have been in- 
structed either by letter or orally to clear“ 
appointments to these jobs with the Repub- 
lican National Committee: 

Jobs in grade 14 ($9,600 starting salary) 
and upward irrespective of whether they are 
in or out of the civil-service system. 

So-called “303 jobs“ positions under civil 
service but which the CSC cannot fill with 
sufficient qualified eligibles. In such cases, 
CSC authorizes the agencies to hire people on 
the open market for them. The agencies, 
however, are supposed to require appointees 
to meet minimum civil-service standards for 
the jobs, to follow veterans’ preference, etc. 

Jobs, such as attorneys and others, outside 
the civil-service system. 

Even though the White House directive on 
jobs was unsigned, officials assume it came 
from the office of Sherman Adams, the Assist- 
ant to the President, Adams’ assistant on 
patronage matters is Charles F. Willis, Jr.. 
and he is the contact man with the National 
Committee and most agency officials. 

Despite the directive, several agency heads 
whose jobs are under civil service are said 
not to have cooperated to the point desired 
by the. patronage forces. 

One top-rank official, an Eisenhower ap- 
pointeee, is said to have threatened to resign 
with a blast at the patronage drive. 

Meantime, CSC, the agency charged with 
strengthening the merit system, is compiling 
detalls on many thousands of noncivil-serv- 
ice jobs which will be turned over to the 
patronage forces, 


The Insect Infestation in Minnesota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there is a 
very serious insect infestation in Min- 
nesota. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a telegram which I received from 
Mr. T. L. Aamodt, State entomologist, 
giving a report on what is being done to 
contro! the infestation. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN.. July 19, 1954. 
Senator Eowarp J. THYE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your help and help from your colleagues 
has assisted us in alleviating the army 
worm situation which is probably the most 
serious in the history of Minnesota agricul- 
ture. We were well organized, in fact we 
have been prepared to deal with this insect 
since last winter when its Importance was 
stressed in all of our county winter meetings 
which you are familiar as a former governor 
and commissioner of agriculture. Ten days 
to 2 weeks ago final notice of the critical 
situation was issued. We were ready in our 
State department of agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Extension Service and the 
county agents. However, we found a short- 
age of toxaphene due to diversion of major 
supply of toxaphene to the South for cotton 
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work. Governor Anderson declared an emer- 
gency at noon yesterday, Sunday, at my re- 
quest which made available Army planes 
and State National Guard planes, General 
Matheny and General Nelson have given us 
admirable cooperation as these Federal and 
State National Guard planes have been haul- 
ing materials from other parts of the coun- 
try to critical areas in Minnesota. Since 
yesterday afternoon the situation is alleviat- 
ing. However, losses developed up to 10 per- 
cent of the grain and flax crop in some 
counties. Most serious situation in west 
central Minnesota. However, infestation ex- 
tends over whole State. Whitlock of the 
Farm and Home Administration called me 
today to inform me that they would do 
what is possible to make immediate emer- 
gency loans to farmers in stricken areas, par- 
ticularly in the Red River Valley area where 
floods ruined the crop last year. Crux of the 
situation is the need for cooperation between 
the State, Federal Government, and industry 
to see to it that never again will we run out 
of critical supplies. We must setup perma- 
nent supply centers in strategic areas 
throughout the county. Either legislation or 
some informal arrangement should be made 
with industry and the dealers of these in- 
secticides to have adequate supplies on 
hand or available at short notice. By short 
notice I mean on hourly notice, If necessary. 
It is extremely important that the Federal 
Government probably take the lead In mak- 
ing such arrangements in view of the inter- 
state and national picture. Our most recent 
report indicated that army worm situation 
is bad in North and South Dakota, and in 
Wisconsin. I have received word from sev- 
eral sources in Dakota and Rice counties 
that the situation is spotted but very seri- 
ous. We are now establishing control centers 
in Faribault and Northfield. We have a man 
investigating the Northfield and Faribault 
areas this evening and tomorrow morning. 
The worst is probably over in southern Min- 
nesota as the grain is maturing and is being 
harvested already. 
T. L. AAMODT. 


Wiretapping Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the report 
of the civic affairs committee of the 
Decalogue Society of Lawyers on pro- 
posed wiretapping legislation. 

T also ask unanimous consent that a 
newspaper article published in a Chicago 
Paper be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and the newspaper article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Report or THE COG AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

oF THE DECALOGUE SOCIETY or LAWYERS, 

Curcaco, ILL, ON PROPOSED WIRETAPPING 

LEGISLATION 
(Approved by board of managers on May 

14, 1954) 

On April 8, 1954, the United States House 
of Representatives passed H. R. 8649. This 
bili, along with S. 3229, introduced by Sena- 
tor McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada, is now 
being considered by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. The two bills vary in only 
slight degree. This report will attempt to 
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briefly survey existing legislation and de- 
cisions relative to wiretapping, examine pro- 
posed legislation, and recommend to the 
board of managers reasons for its opposing, 
on behalf of the Decalogue Society, the pas- 
sage of the proposed bills. 

A. EXISTING LEGISLATION AND DECISIONS 

In 1928 the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Olmstead v. United States (277 
U. S. 438), held, in a 6-to-4 decision, that 
the introduction into evidence of tapped 
telephone conversations was violative of 
neither the fourth amendment’s protection 
against unreasonable search and seizure nor 
the fifth amendment's prohibition against 
compulsory self-incrimination and denial of 
due process. 

There is considerable basis for the con- 
clusion that it was this decision which led 
the Congress, in 1934, to enact the Federal 
Communications Act, section 605 of which 
provides, in part, that “no person not being 
authorized by the sender shall intercept any 
communication and divulge or publish the 
existence, contents, substance, purport, ef- 
fect, or meaning of such intercepted com- 
munication to any person.” 

In the first Nardone case, the Supreme 
Court held that “no person“ included Fed- 
eral agents and that evidence derived from 
wiretapping was, by virtue of section 605, 
barred by the prohibition against divulging 
such information “to any person“ Nardone 
v. United States (302 U. S. 379 (1937)). 
Evidence, even though only indirectly ob- 
tained by intercepted communications, was 
similarly barred, on the so-called fruit of 
the poisonous tree doctrine, in Nardone v. 
United States (308 U. S. 338 (1938)). See 
also United States v. Coplon (2 Cir., 185 F. 
2d 629), certiorari denied (342 U. S. 920 
(1952) ). 

Other relevant decisions include Weiss v. 
United States (308 U. S. 321 (1939)), which 
extended to intrastate communications the 
interpretation placed upon section 605 by 
the first Nardone case; Goldman v. United 
States (316 U. 8, 129 (1942)), holding that 
a dictaphone (or detectaphone) was outside 
the statutory sweep; On Lee v. United States 
(343 U. S. 747 (1952)), holding that the 605 
ban did not apply where a transmitter was 
concealed on an agent's person; Goldstine 
v. United States (316 U. S. 114 (1942) ), which 
denied standing to a defendant, not a party 
to the intercepted communication, to object 
to the admissibility of the tapped evidence 
in his own case, even though there was a 
violation of section 605; and Schwartz v. 
Teras (344 U. S. 199 (1952)), holding that it 
is for the State courts to determine the ad- 
missibility of evidence obtained by wire 
tapping in non-Federal proceedings. 

It ts clear that whatever exclusionary rules 
which exist today in the Federal courts, in 
regard to the admissability of evidence di- 
rectly or indirectly obtained by wire tap- 
ping, are based not upon constitutional ob- 
stacles but upon the prohibtions of section 
605 of the Federal Communications Act, 
That Congress has the power to remove these 
prohibitions seems unquestioned, 

B. PROPOSED LECISLATION 

The provisions of H. R. 8649 provide that 

(1) information obtained prior to the 
effective date of the act.by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or the intelligence 
branches of the Army, Air Force, and Navy, 
as a result of interception of wire or radio 
communication in the course of investigat- 
ing interference with or plans to interfere 
with or endanger the national security by 
committing or conspiring to commit certain 
named crimes, shall be admissible in evi- 
dence in criminal cases involving such vio- 
lations of the law, if the intercepted mate- 
Tial was obtained upon express written ap- 
proval of the Attorney General; and 

(2) that information obtained after the 
act's effective date, to be admissible, must 
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have been acquired pursuant to an ex parte 
order issued by a United States district court 
or court of appeals Judge, who, upon proper 
application of an authorized agent of said 
investigatorial agencies, and after approval 
of the Attorney General, is satisfied there is 
reasonable cause to believe one of the named 
crimes has been or is about to be committed 
and that the material to be intercepted 
would assist in the conduct of such inves- 
tigations. 

The only substantial manner in which 
S. 3229 differs from H. R. 8649 is that in the 
former a court order authorizing wiretap- 
Ping would extend for only 6 months (but 
is renewable for a like period of time). The 
legislation originally proposed by the Attor- 
ney General; but thus far rejected, at least 
in the House of Representatives, would have 
enabled wire tapping to be accomplished 
without the requirement of a court order and 
solely upon the Attorney General's written 
approval. The report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House did, in fact, in- 
clude such recommendations. (House of 
Representatives, 83d Cong., 2d sess., Rept. No. 
14€1, Committee on the Judiciary.) 

C. RECOMMENDATION 


Since 1940 the Department of Justice has 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to get Congress 
to authorize wiretapping. Each time there 
was sufficient opposition to prevent passage 
of such legislation. The opposition came 
from a variety of sources and existed for 
a variety of reasons. This, of course, was 
and is equally true of the support for such 
legislation. 

Proponents of wiretapping legislation 
stress, in general, the need to protect our 
country against criminals. Earlier advocates 
dramatized the serious and evil nature of 
specific crimes, like kidnapping and extor- 
tion, and pointed out why wiretapping was 
an investigative technique particularly well 
suited to detection in such cases, More re- 
cently though emphasis has been lald upon 
its use in criminal prosecutions for ofenses 
against our national security, and the pend- 
ing legislation so confines its scope. The 
need for such legislation to aid in the de- 
tection of espionage, sabotage, treason, and 
other subversive crime is said to be patent 
and to deprive Federal agents of this means 
of detection is to leave their hands shackled 
by the operation of our very own law. (H.R. 
Rept. No. 1461, p. 4, supra.) 

Opponents of such legislation are dis- 
turbed by a variety of things. As a policy 
matter most opponents would probably 
agree, as we do, with the following state- 
ment from the report of the committee on 
civil rights of the Chicago Bar Association, 
approved by its board of managers on April 
29, 1954, dealing with the same subject: 

“As a matter of policy, this committee 
feels that wiretapping is an evil which gen- 
erally ought to be prohibited by law. In 
general, Americans should bave an enforce- 
able right to speak freely over the telephone. 
Although the right to be secure from the 
introduction of wiretap evidence in court is 
directly valuable only to those whom tbe 
Government may prosecute, the right not to 
be spied on is valuable to all, No Govern- 
ment, however benign, should invade the 
right to privacy which is one of the factors 
making American citizenship so valuable.” 

During debate in the House of Represent- 
atives, Representative Yates, Democrat, of 
Illinois, pointed out that he did not doubt 
that much evidence was obtainable by wire- 
tapping, just as brutality, the third degree, 
and illegal search and seizures were pro- 
ductive totalitarian law-enforcement meas- 
ures, and be quoted from a study reported 
in 52 Columbia Law Review 164, 196-197, a5 
finding that corruption, blackmail, misuse of 
warrant procedures, failure to prevent unau- 
thorized wiretapping, and loss of gencral 
confidence in the security of the telephone 
as a medium of communication had been 
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the result of New York's experience with 
wiretapping even under judicial supervision. 
This we believe to be sufficient answer to 
those who suggest that the possible ends 
here justify the proposed means. 

Additional objections to wiretapping leg- 
islation may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Unlike a search warrant, a wiretap 
order cannot be selective or restrictive. 
Tapping the wires of suspect A involves in- 
trusion into his conversation with B, C, and 
D. however innocent the conversations may 
be and however innocent of any wrongdoing 
one or all of them may be. If A is suspect, a 
call to B, his lawyer, C, his doctor, and D, 
his minister, Immediately makes them all 
suspect, to say nothing of intruding upon 
the confidential nature of A's relationship 
to these people. Mr. Justice Brandeis, in a 
historic dissent in the Olmstead case, pointed 
out that “the evil incident to invasion of 
the privacy of the telephone is far greater 
than that involved in tampering with the 
mails. * A a means of espionage, writs 
of assistance and general warrants are but 
puny instruments of tyranny and oppression 
when compared with wiretapping.” 

(2) Senator Morsg, in an article which 
appeared in the January 11, 1954, issue of 
Newsweek magazine, wrote that wiretapping 
"is a coverup for lazy, inefficient, unimagina- 
tive, ruthless law-enforcement administra- 
tion. The history of the struggle for free- 
dom shows that indecent police methods, 
such as proposed by Brownell in this in- 
stance, breeds disrespect for law and shakes 
the confidence of law-abiding citizens in the 
administration of justice. Police tyranny is 
no substitute for police protection.” Even 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in a time of less 
Stress, termed wiretapping an archaic and 
inefficient procedure which “has proved a 
definite handicap or barrier in the develop- 
ment of ethical, scientific, and sound investi- 
gative technique.” (Letter dated Feb. 9, 
1940, quoted in 53 Harv. Law Rey. 863, 870 
(1940).) 

(3) Apart from moral and ethical consid- 
erations, there is considerable skepticism 
about the effectiveness of wiretapping in ap- 
prehending criminals. This is probably 
especially true of cases relating to national 
security, and less true of cases involving kid- 
naping and extortion where the telephone 18 
freely used. Mr. Hoover, in recent testimony 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
in connection with the 1955 Justice Depart- 
ment budget, said “The security measures 
which the Communist Party have taken in 
order to thwart the effort of the FBI have 
been many and detailed in character.. 
The use of the telephone and telegraph is 
avoided. © * They communicate through 
couriers and avoid the use of written com- 
munications.” Elizabeth Bentley, in a radio 
interview, made a similar observation. 

(4) There is little basis for expecting that 
Federal agents and the Department of Jus- 
tice itself, as a matter of departmental policy, 
will not abuse wiretapping privileges, how- 
ever restricted. Almost since the passage of 
section 605 of the Communications Act of 
1934 the Department of Justice has taken 
the position tht the Department's agents 
can tap wires—as it now admits it does on 
& large scale—providing the information ob- 
tained is not divulged to anyone outside the 
Department. The letter of the prohibition 
contained in section 605, against intercep- 
tion and divulgence; has been, therefore, 
probably adhered to, but not the spirit of 
the gloss placed on that legislation by the 
Supreme Court in the Nardone cases. Pend- 
ing legislation, therefore, would merely sanc- 
tion heretofore unlawful FBI practices and 
make the evidence obtained admissible. 
This is hardly a sound basis for enacting 
legislation which will, as the Chicago Bar 
Association report indicates, “necessarily 
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derogate from the individual’s freedom and 
right of privacy.” 

The pending legislation contains specific 
objectionable features which should be briefly 
enumerated: 

1. Limitation to national-security cases 
concentrates wiretapping efforts to an 1il- 
defined area elastic enough to provide a basis 
for extensive surveillance of political dis- 
sidents. The potential encroachment upon 
civil liberties here seems most acute, espe- 
cially when conspiracies inyolving national 
security also justify wiretapping under the 
proposed bills. Innocent B, C, and D may 
become part of a conspiracy with A on less 
evidence than that which made A suspect 
in the first instance. Their lines may then 
be tapped and E, F, and G become a part of 
the ever-expanding conspiracy, with the 
evidence of guilt becoming increasingly 
attenuated. 

2. No attempt has been made to clarify the 
relationship between pending legislation, ex- 
isting State legislation in this area, and sec- 
tion 605 of the Communications Act, nor are 
there adequate safeguards to protect one 
whose phone is being illegally tapped. 

3. There is considerable evidence that 
wiretapped recordings may be forged, 1. e., 
that piecing together, out of context, of un- 
related portions of the same or different 
taps. Without affording to accused persons 
an opportunity to examine the entire tran- 
script and/or à provision for insuring the 
physical integrity of the transcript once ob- 
tained, this legislation does nothing to pro- 
tect against this not inconsiderable risk. 

4. The admissibility of evidence obtained 
prior to the effective date of H. R. 8649 seems 
objectionable, if for no other reasons than 
those indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

5. Delegating authority to numerous in- 
vestigating agencies and intelligence branch- 
es of our Government to engage in wire- 
tapping increases the opportunity for abuse 
of the power and narrows the area of secrecy. 

The civil affairs committee recommends, 
therefore, that pending legislation relating 
to wiretapping, specifically H. R. 8649 and 
S. 3229, not be enacted and that the board 
of managers adopt this report as and for 
a report of the Decalogue Society of Lawyers, 
and that abstracts of this report or state- 
ments consistent with its findings and con- 
clusions*be given such circulation as may 
be deemed appropriate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Civic Arrams COMMITTEE. 


LAWYERS OPPOSE WIRETAPPING 


Cuicaco, July 17.—Opposition to legisla- 
tion to legalize wiretapping, now pending 
before Congress, was announced today by the 
Decalogue Society of Lawyers, which has 
more than 1,600 members of the Jewish faith. 
A report concurred in objections raised 
earlier by the Chicago Bar Association, which 
pele right not to be spied on is valuable 
to all.” 


Free Enterprise Plan for Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, since I 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
219 on March 22, 1954, the progress of 
events, combined with the constructive 
suggestions of such important organiza- 
tions as the National Association of 
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Manufacturers and such important per- 
sons as President Syngman Rhee, render 
it advisable to amend it to the end that 
it may better serve the original pur- 
poses and objectives which remain un- 
changed. 

On March 5, 1954, I introduced a plan. 
published on page A1781 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, called the private 
enterprise plan for Korea, which was 
designed to achieve the aforesaid pur- 
poses and objectives. The preamble to 
the plan described the struggle of Presi- 
dent Rhee, one of the world’s greatest 
and most courageous champions of 
capitalism and democracy, “to unloose 
from the backs of his people, the hated 
burden of Government ownership.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are today—just 
as we were last March 22, and indeed, as 
we have been since the war began in 
Korea—continuing blindly on our 
course, saddling upon President Rhee 
and his brave people, the very system of 
Government ownership and neocom- 
munism that we sacrificed 140,000 Amer- 
ican casualties and untold billions of dol- 
lars, to prevent. Was there ever before 
a more unbelievable, a more incredible 
paradox than to see America, the world 
champion of private enterprise, using 
the onerous taxes wrung from that very 
system, to create in the Republic of 
Korea, over the protests of its President, 
an economy comparable to that of our 
most deadly enemy, the U. S. S. R.? 

Mr. Speaker, I have in vain sought to 
call the attention of the American people 
and their representatives here in the 
House and the Senate to that incredible 
paradox and to the cure for it, which 
lies ready to our hands. And now, be- 
fore we become the laughing stock of 
the world, I shall try again, 

Fortunately, many of our businessmen 
and industrialists—great and small— 
and some of our labor leaders have be- 
come aroused over our existing para- 
doxical and pernicious policies and prac- 
tices in the Republic of Korea, and will 
aid and support the enactment of the 
amended version of House Concurrent 
Resolution 219, which is as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the House and the Senate that funds ap- 
propriated for the rehabilitation of the Re- 
public of Korea, be separated from funds for 
relief and that all unexpended funds, to- 
gether with all future funds appropriated 
solely for the rehabilitation of the Republia 
of Korea, be so expended as to assure therein 
a self-sufficient national economy based 


upon the rights of private property, personal 
freedom, and competitive enterprise. 


World Tanker Fleets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 
Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, there has 


been a great deal of discussion among 
the Members of the Congress within the 
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past weeks concerning the action that 
should be taken to make certain that 
the United States maintains its lead in 
the ownership of tankers—a very slender 
lead at this time, I might say. ‘There 
is difference of opinion as to just what 
kind of tankers can best serve our needs 
today, both as to speed and model. 

A very interesting article having to do 
with this subject came across my desk 
this morning in the July 1954 issue of 
Marine Progress. It is entitled “World 
Tanker Fleets.” I feel it will be of real 
interest and assistance to the Members 
of the House in their consideration of 
our tanker program. Pursuant to the 
privilege granted me, I include this arti- 
cle in these remarks. It is as follows: 
WORLD TANKER FLEETS: STATISTICAL RESEARCH 

Division or Sun On. Co. Snows 2,502 VES- 

SELS OF 23,473,000 Gross TONs ss or De- 

CEMBER 31, 1952 

Sharply stepped up foreign tankship con- 
struction continues to narrow the lead the 
United States has held since World War II 
in the ownership of tankers. 

United States registry tankers now com- 
prise only 26 percent of the carrying capacity 
of the world’s ocean-going fleet while the 
United Kingdom has risen to 18 percent, 
Norway to 14.6 percent and Panama to 98 
percent. 

Immediately after World War II the United 
States owned 60 percent of the world’s carry- 
ing capacity and no other nation owned 
more than 15 percent. 

These facts are reyealed in the 12th annual 
analysis of world tanker fleets made by the 
Statistical Research Division of Sun Oi Co. 

The analysis showed a world tankship 
fleet of 2.502 vessels of 2,000 or more grors 
tons as of December 31, 1953, These ships 
aggregated 23,473,900 gross tons and 35,732,- 
300 deadweight tons. 

In terms of carrying capacity, the fleet was 
the equivalent of 2,003.5 T2-SE-Al tankers, 
a World War II type ured as a common de- 
nominator by the analyst. All countries’ 
fleets were equated to an equivalent number 
of T2's of 16,765 deadweight tons each capa- 
bie of steaming at 14.5 knots. 

America’s fading leadership is pointed up 
by the fact that at the end of 1953 there were 
on order or actually under construction in 
this country only 16 tankers totaling 385,000 
deadweight tons which would fly the Ameri- 
can flag. 

This amounted to only 3.2 percent carry- 
Ing capacity of the world total of €12 tank- 
ships comprising 13,053,000 deadweight tons 
on order or under construction. 

In contrast, 164 ships of 3,200,000 dead- 
weight tons were on order or under con- 
struction for Norway flag registry. This rep- 
resented about 23.5 percent of all construc- 
tion. 

Only slightly smaller in magnitude was the 
program for the United Kingdom—147 tank- 
ers of nearly 3 million tons, or about 23 per- 
cent of the total. 

Other principal recipients of tankere were 
Prance, Italy, Liberia, Netherlands, Panama, 
and Sweden, each of which exceeded the 
United States in this respect. 

United Kingdom shipyards are the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of orders for present tank- 
er construction, the analysis shows. There 
220 tankships were under order or being 
built as of the end of 1953, Total tonnage 
of more than 4,500,000 deadweight tons in 
this program comprised about 35 percent of 
the world's tanker construction, 

In second place was Sweden with 101 
tankers totaling more than 2 million dead- 
weight tons, followed by Germany with 58 
ships and the Netherlands with 62. 

Total construction and orders in the 
United States numbered only 29 tankships 
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of slightly more than 00,000 deadweight 
tons, or 6.7 percent of the world’s total. 

Although diminishing in comparative 
numbers, the United States flag fleet ranks 
above the world average when compared on 
the basis of ship size and speed, 

This country's average of 14.8 knots is 
the fastest of the 4 major tanker-owning 
countries. Second among this group is 
Panama at 13.6 knots while Norway and the 
United Kingdom are both slower than the 
world average of 13.6 knots. 

As recently as 1939, the United States fleet 
Was rated at only 10.2 knots. United States 
and Panama tankships rank evenly as largest 
in average size at 15,700 deadweight tons in 
contrast to the world average of 14,300 dead- 
weight tons. The 1953 average tonnage of 
the world fleet represented an increase of 
about 41, percent within 15 months and a 
gain of approximately 14½ percent above the 
world average of 12,500 tons at the close of 
World War II. 

Sun’s analysts found in compiling tables 
that while the United States ship construc- 
tion was low, the trend here is toward the 
supertanker. Average speed for new ships 
on order or under construction on December 
31, 1953, is 16.5 knots and deadweight ton- 
nage more than 24,000. 

Also noted was that a greater portion of 
the United States fieet is approaching obso- 
lescence than is true of the world fleet. 
While 89 percent of the United States fleet 
was constructed prior to the end of World 
War II (1945), the comparable figure for the 
world at large was only 56.7 percent. 


Commemorative Postage Stamp in Receg- 
nition of Research and Achievement in 
the Field of Entomology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 = 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a very interesting letter from Mr. 
T. L. Aamodt, director of the division of 
plant industry and State entomologist 
in Minnesota, and former president of 
the National Entomology. Association, 
concerning a request to the Postmaster 
General for a commemorative stamp to 
mark 100 years of professional entomol- 
ogy. The proposed stamp would carry 
the slogan “Fight your insect enemies,” 
one of the most familiar of which is, of 
course, the common house fly. 

It seems to me that recognition should 
be given to the research and achieve- 
ments in this field and to focus public 
attention on the needs and importance 
of the program of fighting the insect 
enemies of mankind. Mr. Aamodt is an 
authority in this field who has made a 
most worthy contribution of public sery- 
ice in Minnesota. 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter, with its effective presentation of 
reasons for recognition of accomplish- 
ments in this beneficial field of scien- 
tific effort, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 
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JuLy 13, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarn J. THYE, 
Member of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Tur: We, in the State of 
Minnesota, urge you to lend your support 
in helping the profession of entomology ob- 
tain a 3-cent postage stamp Issue from the 
Post Office Department for the purpose of 
more fully informing the general public 
regarding its Insect problems, 

I am a member of a committee repre- 
senting professional entomologists in this 
State. The profession is now commemorat- 
ing the 100th year. We are devoting our 
commemoration as an information program 
as a service to the public. One of the more 
important ways chosen to do this is through 
the medium of the postage stamp, a well- 
recognized method of focusing attention 
of the public to a specific problem, 

Entomology plays a most important part 
in the everyday lite of all the people of the 
world. All of man's possessions are affected 
directly or indirectly by one or more kinds 
of insects, It is a fact that if we did not 
control the insect scourges it would be im- 
possible to produce in quantities needed to 
support the population of the United States, 
let alone supplying other parts of the world 
with food materials. In addition to the 
marked effects insects have on plants and 
domestic animals, they play a most Impor- 
tant part in the health and comfort of man- 
kind. Until the time of World, War JI, 
for instance, insect-borne diseases inflicted 
greater casualties on the armies of the world 
than did all the combined machines of war. 
The successful completion of World War II 
was possible only through control of insect 
vectors of human disease with knowledge 
supplied by entomologists from their eflorts 
during the last 100 years. 

Besides the tremendous economic effect 
insects inflict on man and his possessions, 
insects also play a vital role in man’s welfare 
and prosperity as pollenizing agents, as bio- 
logical agents in keeping the noxious species 
of insects and other animals in check, as well 
asin producing products of enormous com- 
mercial importance. Entomologists there- 
fore are confronted with the dunl task of 
reducing damages caused by harmful species 
and protecting and safeguarding beneficial 
forms. To carry out this herculean task, 
education is a most important matter. 

It is important, therefore, that all our 
people know and appreciate the story of 
entomology. We believe a commemorative 
stamp bringing this subject to the attention 
of our people would ald materially in carry- 
ing out this great responsibility, 

In Minnesota we have now established in 
my Office of the State entomologist what I 
believe is an extremely efficient insect de- 
tection and information service. We have 
a staff of high caliber entomologists who 
are able to determine in numerous instances 
in advance what the farmer must do to save 
his crop from insect and plant disease 
enemies. 

The grasshopper situation is now such 
that we actually feel there should never be 
any excuse for tremendous outbreaks in 
the future due to our methods of detection 
and control, You have noticed in numer- 
ous of our releases that our program is now 
one of prevention because of the adoption 
of new scientific methods which we have 
brought into this field of work. At the 
present time, we are dealing with an out- 
break of armyworm. Because the outbreak 


- was detected early enough, excellent control 


is now being carried out by thousands of 

farmers in southern and western Minne- 

šota. The forest tent caterpillar of northern 

Minnesota bas been successfully and em- 

3 dealt with during its periodic out- 
e 
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The close coordination between extension, 
research, teaching and regulatory work in 
this State is unusual and outstanding. The 
control of insects in Minnesota because of 
the adoption of scientific and up-to-date 
Methods is a far cry from even 15 to 20 
years ago. It is absolutely necessary that 
We continue to make insect control more 
efficient lf we are going to continue to supply 
the necessary food and other materials from 
Plants In years to come, 

Sincerely yours, 
T. L. AAMODT, 
Director and State Entomologist. 


Gamble Urges Foreclosure on Tin Firm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
herewith an article from the Wall Street 
Journal. Also an AP dispatch from the 
Mamaroneck Daily Times, quoting some 
statements from the Honorable RALPH A. 
GAMBLE. Our respected and able col- 
leaguse, Mr. GAMBLE, is vice chairman of 
the Joint House-Senate Committee on 
Defense Production and he acted as 
chairman to conduct the hearings on the 
United States Tin Corp. operations. 

I know the Members of the House and 
the country will be interested in these 
articles which follow: 

From the Wall Street Journal] 
REPRESENTATIVE GAMBLE PROPOSES Govran- 

MENT FoRECLOSE UNITED STATES TIN’'S 

OPenaTIONS—CoMMITTeE Torn Firm Has 

GOTTEN $3 MILLION IN UNITED STATES Loans 

Bur Has PRODUCED LITTLE METAL 


WASHINGTON —Representative GAMBLE, Re- 
Publican, New York, proposed the Govern- 
ment foreclose on the United States Tin 
Corp. operations at Lone River, Alaska, and 
get what money out of it we can. 

“That would cost money, but it wlll cost 
more money if this foolishness goes on.“ he 
told a Senate-House Committee on Defense 
Production, of which he is a member. 

The joint committee has heard evidence 
that United States Tin obtained $3 million 
in direct or insured loans from the Govern- 
ment since 1951, while producing practically 
no tin from its Alaskan mine, 90 miles north 
of Nome. 

Mr. Gamatn's foreclosure suggestion came 
after a Government auditor testified that 
Kenneth Kadow, while assistant to Demo- 
cratic Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap- 
man, was hired secretly by United States 
Tin 2 months before the company obtained 
its first Government-guaranteed loan of 
$275,000. 

The committee has heard previous testi- 
mony that Mr. Kadow lobbied for Govern- 
ment approval of the loan. 

Ciulford Smith, auditor for the General 
Services Administration in San Francisco, 
told the committee he discovered Mr. 
Kadow's early connection with the company 
through a study of its records. 

He said he found in the proceedings of 
United States Tin's board of directors the 
acceptance in December 1950, of an employ- 
ment contract with Mr. Kadow, to be effec- 
tive April 15, 1951. 

Mr. Kadow was then responsible to the 
Secretary of the Interior for checking on all 
Alaskan development affecting the Interior 
Department. 
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Mr. Kadow sald in Juneau, Alaska, last 
week that any inference that he supported 
the United States Tin application for a loan 
just to create a job for himself is 100 percent 
false. 

There is no question about his supporting 
the loan in the interests of Alaskan de- 
velopment, he said, but it was prior to any 
idea on his part or of company officials that 
he would join the corporation, He has been 
asked to testify at executive sessions of the 
joint committee beginning July 26. 


— 


From the Mamaroneck Daily Times of 
July 14, 1954] 


GAMBLE Urces FORECLOSURES on Tin Firm 


WASHINGTON.—A Governmentment auditor 
testified yesterday that Kenneth Kadow, 
while assistant to former Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman, was hired secretly by the 
United States Tin Corp. Two months be- 
fore the Alaska firm obtained a Government- 
guaranteed loan. 

Clifford Smith, auditor for the General 
Services Administration in San Francisco, 
told the Senate-House Committee on De- 
fense Production that he had learned this 
from a study of the company's records. 

The congressional group is looking into 
the Government's lending of $3 million to 
a company which has produced virtually no 
tin. 


With Mr. Smith's testimony, Republican 
GMs, Republican, New York, said: Let's 
foreclose this thing and get what Govern- 
ment money out of it we can. That would 
cost money, but it will cost more money if 
this foolishness goes on.” 

Mr. Smith said he found in the records of 
United States Tin’s board of directors the ac- 
ceptance in December, 1950, of “an employ- 
ment contract” with Mr. Kadow, to be ef- 
fective April 15, 1951. A stockholder meet- 
ing approved the action in January, 1951, 
Mr. Smith said. 

Mr. Kadow was then responsible to Mr. 
Chapman, cabinet officer under President 
Truman, for checking all Interlor Depart- 
ment programs affecting Alaskan develop- 
ment. In earlier testimony, Mr. Kadow had 
been described as “lobbying” for approval of 
the firm's first Government-guaranteed bank 
loan of $375. 


James A. Farley, a Prospective Democratic 
Nominee for Governor of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials with respect to the suggested 
nomination by the Democratic Party of 
former Postmaster General James A, 
Farley to be governor of New York. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the Poughkeepsie New Yorker of June 
8, 1954] 
MEASURE or Two Men 

Through a combination of circumstances, 
Dutchess County had the opportunity last 
weekend to see two outstanding represen- 
tatives of the Democratic Party and to take 
their measures, Representative FRANKLIN D. 
ROosEvELT, Ja., spoke at a 1954 victory din- 


ner in Poughkeepsie, and former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley spoke at the James 
V. Forrestal school dedication in Beacon. 

At the close of a day, this side-by-side 
appraisal of the two men left no doubt that 
in Mr. Roosxvxir the Democrats have the 
politician, in Mr. Farley the statesman. 

The coincidence in the public appearance 
of these two Democrats in Dutchess County 
on the same day, is matched in the further 
coincidence that both are viewed as party 
candidates for governor this year. Judged 
by what Dutchess County saw, leadership 
enthusiasm is for Mr. Roosevelt to be the 
candidate. Measured by the enthusiasm 
shown for Mr. Farley in Beacon, and gaged 
by the content of his dedicatory speech Mr, 
Farley has both popularity among the peo- 
ple, and a diplomacy and openheartedness 
which create about him an aura of idealism 
in a measurement of a man for the job of 
governor. 

Had the stage been set purposely, and the 
speeches authored by a playwright, there 
hardly could have been created a sharper 
contrast of two personalities than that ex- 
emplified by Mr. Farley on the one hand and 
Representative Roosrvett on the other. 

The pose and the words of Representative 
RoOosEvELT were wholly political: “I’m 
available for the * * * nomination; Tu 
carry the fight to Governor Dewey from now 
on; TH welcome an opportunity to discuss 
current issues in every county and com- 
munity between now and election day.” 

The attitude and the remarks of Mr. Far- 
ley were comforting, wise, reflective. In 
Beacon spoke a Democrat whose words came 
from the heart, whose mind dwelt on a long 
record of devoted public service and looked 
forward to a greater future for America: 
“Our God, our parents, and our children 
come first; Americanism consists of teach- 
ing the great truths of freedom * ot all 
sorts; our form of government ts for us the 
best form; we are living in a world of neigh- 
bors; education, above all, must build char- 
acter; all teaching must be free of dogma, 
must be humane, must be useful.” 

Democrats of New York State know, as 
Dutchess County Democrats had so clearly 
demonstrated to them last weekend, the 
measures of both Mr. Farley and Repre- 
sentative Roosrevert as gubernatorial as- 
pirants. Right now the pendulum swings 
to Representative ROOSEVELT for the nomi- 
nation, 

On the basis of Dutchess County's side- 
by-side look at the two men, New York State 
Democrats could be committing the year's 
prize political blunder in looking so sharply 
away from Mr. Farley as the time approaches 
for making the major party decision of 1954, 


[From the Rockland County Journal-News 
of June 23, 1954] 
HEARD AND SEEN 
(By Frank Ernest) 


PRIMARIES AND THE ELECTION: FARLEY FOR 
GOVERNOR 


But we've got a big job to do In the State 
this year and I think the Rockland County 
Democratic Committee is really sitting on its 
hands unless it moves—and very quickly— 
to endorse former Postmaster General James 
A. Farley as its choice for Governor of New 
York State. Mr. Balch and Mr. DeSaplo may 
have Rockland under their thumbs, politics 
being what it is, but it is my opinion that 
Rockland—Jim Farley's native county— 
should move out to the forefront and give 
him its endorsement. 

Far be it from me to tell the Democrats 
what they should do. But one thing is for 
sure in my mind. One New York newspaper 
says Governor Dewey will quit at the end of 
this term. The Dewey office indicates that 
he hasn't made up his mind. “Junior” 
RoosEvett is playing around with the idea 
that he might be induced to become the 
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Democratic candidate for governor. May I 
remind the Democrats that “Junior” was 
turned down by the Democratic organization, 
accepted the Liberal nomination for a con- 
ional post, licked the whey out of the 
Democratic organization candidate in a dis- 
trict in which he didn't even live and went 
to Congress where, as far as I have been able 
to determine, his record has been no hits and 
no runs, principally because he has been 
riding the bench most of the time. 
If the Democrats want to win this elec- 
tion, they've got to do something about it, 
such as sidetracking “Junior” ROOSEVELT. 
He has a brother running for Congress in 
“California. But let's skip the Roosevelts, as 
many in the country would like todo. And 
let's recognize that the best potential win- 
ner in the Democratic camp for the office of 
governor is Rockland County's own James A. 
Farley. It would be my best advice to Rock- 
land County Democrats to get out from under 
the thumbs of Mr. Balch and Mr. DeSapio 
and take a stand of their own by meeting and 
endorsing Mr. Farley. If the chairman 
would call a meeting to decide on candidates 
I have no doubt that the committeemen 
would go along with such a resolution, prac- 
tically without dissent. 


[From the Newburgh News of July 2, 1954] 
Newsvuncu Learrr To Back Mr. FARLEY 


Fred A. Mulholland, one of Newburgh's 
Democratic stalwarts, has announced his 
candidacy for delegate to the State conven- 
tion with the awoved purpose of supporting 
James A. Farley for the nomination for gov- 
ernor. The former Postmaster General and 
Democratic national chairman is a man of 
great ability, sound judgment. and keen 
business understanding. Of all persons men- 
tioned for the governorship on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, he is the most qualified, stand- 
ing head and shoulders above others. 

Mr. Farley is a Hudson River man and is 
connected with business interest in this area. 
It is not known whether he is interested in 
the governorship, but we think his party 
owes him the nomination. 


, 


Herman L. Perry, Prized Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, June 10, Herman L. Perry, of 
Whittier, Calif., passed away. His life 
and works inspired many of his fellow 
Californians to work for the benefit of 
their fellow citizens. These people range 
from Vice President Ricnarp M. NIXON 
to hundreds of others whose identity will 
never be known, 

I am proud that I have known Her- 
man Perry and have had the opportunity 
to work with him and observe some of 
his efforts on behalf of community bet- 
terment. His loss leaves a gap which 
will be most difficult to fill, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial of the 
Whittier News, dated June 12, 1954, 
which describes the work of Herman 
Perry. I also wish to include a column 
Irom the same newspaper by its editor, 
Mr. Mel Rich. The articles follow: 
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HERMAN PERRY'S Lire STANDS AS AN INSPRA- 
TION TO-ALL IN WHITTIER 

There is no structure of words that will 
accurately reflect Whittler’s loss in the death 
of Herman L. Perry. 

He was a pioneer, a fine family man and 
father, a notably successful business execu- 
tive in the competitive field of banking; a 
political worker who made the Republican 
Party proud to call him it own, a man with 
the vision to urge a young fellow like Dick 
Nixon to enter the political arena; a civic 
leader without peer for hard work and re- 
markable leadership, in all things a responsi- 
ble citizen; and yet a man far more than all 
of these, a member of the community with 
an indefinable quality which all recognize 
but few can express. 

Possibly as apt an example as any other 
was Perry's position during a recent cam- 
paign over a school-tax proposal in Whittier. 
Perry was neither for the tax nor egainst it. 
His only concern was that in the contro- 
versial campaign Whittier should not be split 
down the middle. He had no desire to see 
his hometown divided. 

Such emphasis on the large consideration 
Was symbolic of Perry's lite in Whittier. His 
was the kind of hometown spirit that lifted 
itself above the petty and unimportant. 

The thousands who knew him can find 
comfort in the fact that his passing came 
swiftly. A few hours earlier he had been 
at his desk writing letters to his friends. 
Less than a month ago he had confided to 
a personal friend that for a man of his years 
he felt overworked and was carrying too 
many civic responsibilities. How typical of 
Herman Perry that this was true. He had 
shouldered such tasks for more than 40 years. 

Only rarely as the generations pass does 
a place like Whittier produce a leader like 
Perry whose influence is felt so long in so 
many phases of community life; all con- 
structive influences, too. 

We can only deeply mourn his passing, 
confessing that the years inevitably must 
take their toll. 

But we can find strength and inspiration 
in the life he spent here and the record he 
leaves for matchless personal attainment. 

Surely no Whittierlte could have done 
more. 


HERMAN L. Perry, PRIZED CITIZEN 
(By Mel Rich) 


Whittier has lost still another outstanding 
citizen. 

The passing of Herman L. Perry came as 
a shock to the entire community, and it 
leaves an emptiness in this great area which 
thrived on his countless contributions. 

Throughout nearly 50 years as a leader of 
Just about every worthwhile civic endeavor 
and accomplishment, Herman Perry gave of 
his time unselfishly. 

His many interests testified to the old 
adage: To get a job done, give it to a busy 
man, 

For at the time of his death Herman Perry 
Was serving as chairman of the Whittier 
Chamber of Commerce road committee, mem- 
ber of the citizens of Los Angeles County 
transportation committee, member of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce rapid 
transit committee embracing both the county 
and Los Angeles City. 

He was a director of the Presbyterian In- 
tercommunity Hospital board of directors 
(requiring at least an hour of his time 
dally), chairman of the site committee which 
surveyed this entire area for a location for 
the proposed hospital. 

He was a director of the San Gabriel Valley 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, a mem- 
ber of the road committee of the associated 
chambers, member of the efficiency commit- 
tee of the First Friends Church. 
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Only a few months ago he completed 13 
months as a member of the city of Whittier 
charter advisory committee. 


. * . * * 
He was confidential adviser to two cor- 
porations. 


He just recently headed up the campaign 
of Harlan Wood for Whittier City Council. 

He was the senior partner of the firm 
Perry-Monahan realtors. 

Just recently Herman Perry was heard to 
remark: 

“I am 70 years old and I need a rest. 
Sometimes it is later than you might think.” 

But the need for rest didn’t deter him from 
his great interest and services in community 
affairs, 

Throughout his life here he was devoted to 
the betterment of not only Whittier but also 
the neighboring communities. 

Herman Perry was a great Republican and 
pouring into his son and daughter have been 
me: of regret from Republican leaders 
all over the Nation, of course, and words of 
tribute from Democrats as well. 

He was a man who could stand firmly for 
some things and yet hold the respect of his 
foes. 

Gifts to his hometown, county, the State, 
and Nation are immeasurable. 

In simple language, Herman Perry has left 
a lot to be remembered for. 

Republicans and Democrats alike will miss 
Whittier’s Mr. Republican.” 


Polish Contribution to America Stressed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include an 
article from the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of Wednesday, July 7, 1954, by 
Stanley M. Brya, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
entitled “Polish Contribution to America 
Stressed.” 

The article is as follows: 

POLISH CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA STRESSED 
To the Eprror: 

Many Americans don't know that Ameri- 
can history records are replete with exam- 
ples of valor and sacrifices of Polish soldiers 
who fought and died for America's inde- 
pendence. 

The Poles had 18 officers and innumerable 


privates in the Continental Army. Of the 


18 officers, 6 were mortally wounded, sacri- 
ficing their lives at the altar of America’s 
freedom. Foremost among them was Briga- 
dier General Pulaski, a bighearted, chival- 
rous man, who met with a heroic death on 
October 9, 1779, while leading a furious 
charge near Savannah. 

Many hundreds of other Polish soldiers 
fought bravely for the independence of Amer- 
ica, and it is to their memories that John A. 
Joyce, American poet, dedicates the follow- 
ing four lines: “Polish herdes in their might 
fought in freedom's holy fight, brilliant ss 
se stars of night, to maintain the pure and 
right.“ 

Following the Revolutionary War, the 
Polish people in their native land embarked 
upon a migration. Let it be understood 
that the Polish lands were at about this 
time incorporated into the domains of the 
three predatory powers, Germany, Austria, 
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and Russia, and after several unsuccessful 
attempts to free their country of the shackles 
of its enemies, a great number of Poles de- 
Parted for America seeking political and re- 
ligious freedom. Many men of learning 
Were included. This immigration brought 
to America the noble culture of Poland as 
Well as its lofty ideals of equality and liberty. 

Today Poland is again ruled by foreign 
Oppressors and many of her best citizens are 
Scattered throughout the world. We know 
how tragic this situation is, yet the stubborn 
Tefusal of the Polish people to surrender 
Taith in eventual freedom inspires all of us 
in our continuing efforts to create conditions 
Which will permit freedom to prevail every- 
where. 

STANLEY M. Brana. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Let’s Encourage Defection in the 
Communist World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I introduced H. R. 8000, a bill 
to encourage defection in the Communist 
world. As a result of testimony I heard 
recently in Europe as a member of the 
Committee on Communist Aggression, of 
Which our colleague and gentleman from 
Wisconsin is chairman, I am more con- 
vinced that our country must use every 
avenue of approach to encourage the 
breakup of the Red empire behind the 
Iron Curtain. I shall have more to say 
On this later. 

I wish to place in the Recorp at this 
Point an article I prepared for the July 
1954 issue of American Mercury: 

Ler’s ENCOURAGE DEFECTION IN THE 
Communist Worto 

(By Representative Paraicx J. HILLINGS) 

(Evrror’s Notr.—Mr, HILLINGS, a youthful, 
energetic, Republican Congressman from 
California, believes that one of the things 
the free world needs is more Gouzenkos. He 
has introduced a bill in Congress which he 
believes will accomplish just that. The 
American Mercury is affording him this space 
to explain to our readers the purpose of his 
bill.) : 

Scattered through the Iron Curtain coun 
tries, and in their numerous embassies, mis- 
sions and underground cells in the non- 
Communist countries, are thousands of Gov- 
ernment officials, Army, Navy, air and intelli- 
gence officers, and secret agents who have 
thoroughly sickened of the Red conspiracy. 

All of our intelligence reports indicate this, 
and the statement is fully borne out by past 
€xperience. 

Many of these disillusioned Communists 
hold key posts in their governments, have 
developed skills, training and experience that 
Make them invaluable to the Communist 
Cause, notwithstanding the indifference 
With which they may discharge their tasks. 

Many of them possess secret information 
Which would be extremely valuable to our 
Own intelligence services both in assessing 
the strength, the plans and the ambitions of 
the Reds, and in uprooting the underground 
Spy and sabotage networks that they have 
bullit up in every non-Communist country. 

Moreover, we have every reason to belleve 
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would risk the hazards of filght, or if already 
abroad, would openly desert the Communist 
cause, if they had any assurance of safe asy- 
lum for themselves and their families. 

Igor Gouzenko, the former Soviet Embassy 
employee whose defection exposed Commu- 
nist espionage activities in the United States, 
and Canada, said in a recent interview that 
the strongest deterring factor he had to over- 
come in arriving at his decision was the fear 
that the Canadian and United States author- 
ities would deport him to the Soviet Union. 
And he well knew what he and his family 
could expect should that happen. 

The purpose of the bill I introduced (H. R. 
8000, the Political Asylum Act of 1954) is 
simply to eliminate that fear. Under ex- 
plicitly stated principles, It would guarantee 
political asylum in the United States to 
Communist officials and their families, sub- 
ject to certain explicitly stated reservations. 
The bill is definitely not a refugee bill, and 
it would have no effect, one way or the other, 
on the ordinary refugee. The Communist 
asking for political asylum would have to 
comply with the following provisions: 

1. He would have to be an employee of a 
Government designated by the Secretary of 
State as Communist, or a member of its 
army, navy. or air force, foreign service, 
security or intelligence agencies. 

2. He would have to renounce his alle- 
glance to the Communist country's govern- 
ment, and to International communism. 

3. He would have to possess some infor- 
mation, or other asset (scientific ability, for 
instance) of special value to the security of 
the United States, and be willing to make 
that information or those special assets 
available to the proper authorities. 

4. He would have to be willing to cooper- 
ate In the fight against communism. 

5. He would have to be declared by com- 
petent United States officials as not a men- 
ace to the security of the United States. 

The bill authorizes the issuance of up to 
1,000 special, nonimmigrant visas to appli- 
cants meeting those requirements. The in- 
dividual Communist officials, of course, 
would have to take the chance on his ability 
to satisfy our officials of his sincerity. The 
Secretary of State would be authorized to 
revoke the visa at any time he deemed it in 
the best interests of the United States, a nec- 
essary precaution, I believe, against efforts 
by the Reds to piant spies and false infor- 
mation, 

The supporters of the bill, and I emphatic- 
ally include myself, feel it would achieve 
three things: 

It would increase the uneasiness, distrust, 
and chaos prevailing behind the Iron Curtain 
every time an official defects to our side. 

It would deny to the Communist countries 
whatever skills and experiences the defecting 
officials might possess. 

And it would bring to us an Indeterminate 
supply öf extremely valuable information, 

It is, of course, just one more potential 
weapon that could be used by our side in the 
cold war. And I strongly believe that we 
should employ every single weapon, great or 
small, that might possibly be used to our 
advantage, 


Red Overthrow in Italy Predicted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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American Federation of Labor News- 
Reporter under date of July 16, 1954: 
Reo OVERTHROW IN IraLY Paepicren 
(By Syd Stogel, Rome correspondent, AFL 
News-Reporter) 

Rome, Itary.—An Italian-born American 
trade-union official who has just concluded 
a 6-week study tour of the labor movement 
in this country predicts the defeat of com- 
munism in Italy, “but it’s going to take a lot 
of fight and sacrifice by the forces of democ- 
racy to do the job.” 

The union officials is Vanni B. Montana, 
educational director of the ILGWU's New 
York Local 89, considered one of the best 
informed observers of the Italian political 
and labor scene. Montana arrived in Italy 
last May with a group of 72 American trade 
unionists of Itallan descent who came on a 
combined good-will mission and vacation. 
While the rest of the group has already re- 
turned home, Montana left Rome only last 
week to visit Stockholm, Brussels, and other 
cities before flying back to New York. 

During his stay in Italy, Montana talked 
to and visited workers and peasants in such 
cities as Florence, Bologna, Milan, Turin, 
Genoa, Naples, Catania, Messina, Palermo, 
and Rome. In the course of his grueling 
schedule of speeches and meetings from one 
end of the peninsula to the other he was able 
to get a first-hand view of Italy's labor move- 
ment and what he found induced him to 
remark that he returns to the United States 
with a feeling of moderate optimism. 

Admitting that communism in the ranks of 
Italian labor was still a serious menace to 
democracy, Montana said he thought the 
turning point had been reached and where- 
ever he went he saw signs of free labor's 
mounting strength. 

“I was especially glad to see,“ he sald, 
“that the free trade unions are making seri- 
ous inroads against the powerful Red CGIL 
federations in the south. It Is in this region 
that communism has been concentrating all 
its strongest forces and its unlimited funds 
and equipment to exploit the misery there 
for its own nefarious ends, 

“In Catania and other southern cities I 
met young trade unionists who were putting 
up a splendid fight against the CGIL, where 
it had previously been unchallenged.” 

Montana said he was lucky to be in Italy 
during the time the free trade unions here 
signed their recent nationwide collective 
bargaining agreement for industrial workers 
that is being hailed as free labor's biggest 
victory since the fall of fascism. 

“This agreement,” the New York labor 
leader pointed out, “is a tremendous step 
forward for the democratic unions. It marks 
the first time that free labor has been able 
to bypass the Communist CGIL, and for the 
first time in its history the CGIL is com- 
pletely isolated, This accord may well be 
the starting point for the free unions to 
eventually ease out the CGIL, and finally 
dominate the labor picture in Italy.” 

Montana also commented on the schism 
between Italy's two free labor federations, 
CISL, and the UIL. 

“That differences are much less now.“ he 
said, “and while no complete agreement has 
been reached as yet, they are cooperating 
with each other more than ever before. You 
might say that they have reached a sort of 
nonaggression pact.” 

On the not-too-bright side Montana 
charged that Italian industrialists are di- 
rectly and indirectly contributing huge 
sums of money to the Italian Communist 
Party. 

"I am bringing back with me to the United 
States.“ he revealed, “evidence that a num- 
ber of reactionary businessmen here are con- 
tributing big money to the Communista 
through exports of goods—including strate- 
gic contraband material—to the Iron Cur- 


hundreds of these disaffected Reds include an article which appeared in the tain countries.“ 
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The ILGWU official was also critical of 
American aid to Italy programs in that he 
thought too little of this aid is being passed 
on to the workingman, 

“People here do not see the benefits of 
American ald. *” he stated, 


An Old American Custom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of 
July 17 on the subject of the damage 
rendered the hatting industry by Vice 
President Nrxon’s frequent appearances 
in public minus a hat. 

The editorial suggests that it might 
behoove the Vice President to visit the 
Connecticut hat factories, where he will 
get perfect quality and fit, and perhaps 
start a boom in the hatting industry. 

While I do not subscribe to the idea of 
public officials lending their prestige to 
boost commercial products, I sincerely 
believe that men to whom the public 
looks for leadership should let no oppor- 
tunity pass to bolster American free en- 
terprise, to help such great industries as 
the hat industry, and to preserve and 
foster such age-old mores of the civilized 
world as the wearing of a hat. 

A Har ror Harzss NIXON 


It might be all right for plain RICHARD 
Naon, ordinary United States citizen, to go 
without a hat if he wants to. There's no 
statute on any books saying he must wear 
one, 

But as RICHARD Nrxon, Vice President of 
the United States, it's another story, and 
the distinguished Californian was told just 
that by Congressman Al. Morano. There's 
no law forcing Vice Presidents to wear hats, 
but there is an old American custom. 

Even if the 41-year-old Vice President 
doesn’t clamp a hat on his head every time 
he leaves the house, at least when he's being 
photographed, if he would only hold a hat 
in his hand, the Congressman told him, he 
“would do much a destroy a sartorial virus 
known as hatlessness which could do much 
harm to one of America's first and largest 
industries.” 

Representing the two leading hat manu- 
facturing centers in the world, Norwalk and 
Danbury, Congressman Morano (who always 
wears a hat) keeps his constituency in mind, 
and he's not letting anyone forget it—not 
even the Vice President. 

Mr. Morano pointed out to Mr. Nixon the 
sartorial elegance of Sir Winston Churchill 
and British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
who were in Washington recently. Far from 
succumbing to the hatless fad, the two top 
British politicians added to their dignity by 
being properly crowned. 

The Congressman further told the Vice 
President that he would be happy to present 
him with several hats, products of both Nor- 
walk and Danbury. All he has to do ts to 
furnish his size and the style he likes, and 
the Congressman will do the rest. 

It might be a good idea for the Vice Presi- 
dent to visit the Connecticut hat factories 
where he will get perfect quality and fit and 
perhaps start a boom in the hatting indus- 
try. He might even create a style to be 
known as the Nixon topper. 
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Opinion Poll Report for the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I am more 
than happy at this time to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the tabulated re- 
sults of a questionnaire which I sent 
early this spring to the residents of the 
district which I represent here in the 
House of Representatives. 

My objectives in sponsoring this refer- 
endum were threefold: 

First. To promote responsible citizen- 
ship by stimulating the widest possible 
discussion and understanding of major 
legislative issues of current concern; 

Second, To determine in broad terms, 
for my own benefit, the attitudes and 
opinions of my constituents on these 
issues; and 

Third. To enable me to present to Con- 
gress, for its consideration, the views of 
an important segment of the voting 
population. 

The number of responses which I have 
received has been most gratifying, and 
Iam proud of the active, aroused public 
interest in governmental affairs which 
has been displayed. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

1. Do you approve of the present method 
of handling our international relations? 
Yes, 1,761; no, 2.537; no opinion, 754. 

2. Do you believe that the United States 
Government should continue our foreign-aid 
program? Yes, 3,094; no, 1,605, no opinion, 
635. 

3. Do you feel that we should continue 
military aid to foreign nations? Yes, 3,378; 
no, 1,122; no opinion, 734. 

4. Do you favor the continuation of eco- 
nomic aid to foreign nations? Yes, 3,162; 
no, 1,360; no opinion, 712. 

5. Do you support the point 4 program 
(supplying technical assistance, manufac- 
turing know-how, and management skills to 
undeveloped nations to help them help 
5 ? Yes, 3,235; no, 530; no opinion, 

(a) Do you believe this program should 
be reduced? Yes, 510; no, 1,413; no opinion, 
1,048, 

6. Do you believe that Russia should be 
permitted to remain in the United Nations? 
Yes, 2,274; no, 2,110; no opinion, 850. 

7. Do you believe that Communist China 
should be seated in the United Nations? 
Yes, 723; no, 3,907; no opinion, 604, 

TARIFF POLICY 

1. Do you suport the present methods of 
handling tariffs? Yes, 902; no, 2,021; no 
opinion, 2,311. 

2. Do you believe that foreign goods 
should come into the United States regard- 
less of the effect that it may have on the 
American worker? Tes, 743; no, 3,538; no 
opinion, 953. 

3. Do you understand the present Govern- 
ment method of handling tariffs? Tes, 1,714; 
no, 2,124; no opinion, 1,396. 

STATEHOOD 

1, Do you favor conferring statehood on— 

(a) Alaska? Tes, 3,810; no, 1,676; no 
opinion, 689. 

(b) Hawali? Yes, 3,830; no, 694; no opin- 
ion, 710, 
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TAX POLICY , 

1. Do you believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should spend more money than it re- 
ceives In income? Tes, 1,685; no, 2,693; no 
opinion, 856. 

If opposed, which of these steps would you 
take? 

(a) Keep taxes high? 
1,430; no opinion, 2,564. 

(b) Cut domestic spending? Tes, 1,940; 
no, 983; no opinion, 2,157. 

2. Do you feel taxes should be cut more 
than they already have been? Yes, 1,796; no, 
1,940; no opinion, 1,498. 

3. Do you support an increase in the ex- 
emption for dependents? Yes, 2,881; no. 
1,598; no opinion, 855. 

4. Do you favor cutting Income taxes across 
the board percentagewise? Yes, 1,586; no, 
2,540; no opinion, 1,077. 

5. Do you believe in more exemption for 
dividends and other unearned income? Yes, 
1,208; no, 2,339; no opinion, 1.087. 

6. Do you support exemptions to cover 
expenses for college education? Yes, 2,581; 
no, 1,956; no opinion, 697. 

7. Do you favor an exemption for the first 
$1,500 of retired income? Yes, 2,568; no, 
1,744; no opinion, 922. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

1. Do you believe that the present 2 percent 
social security tax on the employee should 
be maintained? Yes, 3,551; no, 839; no opin- 
jon, 844. 

2. Do you believe It should be returned to 
1½ percent? Yes, 807; no, 3,174; no opinion, 
1,260. 

3. Do you support an increase in old-ace 
assistance benefits? Yes, 3,608; no, 764; nc 
opinion, 762. 

4. Do you favor an increase in the death 
benefits under social security? Yes, 2,086; 
no, 1,435; no opinion, 1,148. 

5. Do you believe that hospitalization, sick- 
ness and accident insurance should be cov- 
ered by Federal law? Yes, 1,825; no, 2,527; 
no opinion, 882. 


Yes, 1,240; no, 


HOUSING 


1. Do you believe that more low-cost hous- 
ing should be built by the State and Fed- 
eral governments? Yes, 2,906; no, 1,631; no 
opinion, 697. 

2. Do you believe these should be multiple- 
unit dwellings? Yes, 992; no, 1,878; no opin- 
ion, 1,547. 

3. Do you belleve they should be in three- 
family units? Yes, 1,074; no, 1,758; no opin- 
jon, 1,585. 

LABOR 


1. Are you in favor of raising the minimum 
wage? Yes, 3,183; no, 1,283; no opinion, 768. 

2. Do you feel this would be helpful to New 
England insofar as competing with the 
Southern States is concerned? Yes, 2,428; 
No, 1442; no opinion, 1,364. 

3. In your opinion could small business 
afford an increase? Yes, 2,198; no, 1,310; no 
opinion, 1,726. 

4. Do you believe that the Taft-Harticy 
Act is fair to management and labor? Tes, 
1,506; no, 1,755; no opinion, 1,156. 

(a) Would you favor outright repeal? Yes, 
762; no, 2,902; no opinion, 1,570. 

(b) Would you favor changes through 
amendments? Yes, 2,986; no, 698; no opin- 
ion, 1,550. 

5. Are there sections of this law which you 
feel are oppressive to workers? Yes, 2,332; 
no, 1,374; no opinion, 1,528. 

6. Are there In your opinion, sections which 
are oppressive to small business? Yes, 1,805; 
no, 1,342; no opinion, 2,187. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


1. Do you understand the questions in- 
volved in the St. Lawrence seaway? Tes. 
2,584; no, 1,341; no opinion, 1,309. 

2. Do you feel that the construction of 
the seaway would hurt employment in our 
area? Yes, 1,481; no, 2,022; no opinion, 
1,731. 
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3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence seaway 
would hurt the future economy of the New 
England area? Yes, 1,591; no 1,876; no 
Opinion, 1,767. 

VOTING ACE 

1. Do you believe that persons who are 
18 years old should be given the right to 
vote in national elections? Yes, 1,897; no, 
2.832; no opinion,’ 505. 

LOCAL ISSUES 

1. Do you believe that the port of Boston 
should have more Federal assistance? Yes, 
3,362; no, 715; no opinion, 1,157. 

2. In your opinion, is the Federal Govern- 
ment treating New England fairly on the 
Policy of defense cutbacks? Yes, 809; no, 
2,399; no opinion, 2,026. 


Bridges at Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
Mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp 2 editorials, 1 
being entitled “Bridge of Contention,” 
which was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of July 19, 1954; 
and the other being entitled “Planning 
Bottleneck,” which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 20. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
erp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 19, 1954] 
BRIDGE or CONTENTION 


It is dismaying to have the same chorus 
Of opposition that has frustrated previous 
Plans for an upstream Potomac River bridge 
now rejecting Senator Case's proposal for a 
new crossing at New Hampshire Avenue NW. 
The Highway Department was headstrong in 
trying too long to bull through its plan for 
& bridge at E Street, but the prize for stub- 

ess now certainly shifts to the National 
Capital Planning Commission. At least the 
Highway Department moderated its position. 
But the NCPC has compromised not one whit. 
It seems determined to prove that it will 
Sanction no plan that is not its own idea. 

The opposition of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Association in the circumstances is under- 
Standable, if not entirely supportable; al- 
though the New Hampshire Avenue span 
Would not touch Theodore Roosevelt Island 
Proper, it would make use of tiny South Is- 
land which was included in the Associa- 
tion's original gift. But the NCPC opposi- 
tion seems to derive from its insistence 
that its scheme for a bridge at Roaches Run 
take precedence over everything else. This 
is doubly unfortunate, for it tends to make 
an “either-or” proposition of the bridge 
Problem when spans at both sides would be 
desirable—though in our opinion the New 

ipshire Avenue crossing is the more 
urgently needed. 

At any rate, the continued spat demon- 
strates clearly that if the area is to get ap- 
Proval of any new bridge at this session of 
Congress, it will have to be the Jones Point 
Bridge at Alexandria. ‘This proposal has 
Plenty of merits on its own, and we hope the 

ate can be persuaded to see beyond the 
Squabble and join the House in approval of 
Jones Point. At the same time, it is easy 
understand why legislators become im- 
Patient over trying to do things for the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. In the present contro- 
versy, at least, the National Capital Planning 
Commission seems to be trying to outdo 
Russia on the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. Must cars continue to pile up until 
the terms of NCPC members expire or the 
staff changes before there can be any agree- 
ment to relieve bridge congestion? 


From the Evening Star of July 20, 1954] 
PLANNING BOTTLENECK 


Washington's traffic is not the only sufferer 
from bottleneck trouble. Planning has be- 
come a victim of the ailment, too. In Tact, 
the bottleneck that has developed in the 
planning field is aggravating conditions in 
the traffic field. Right now the worst bottle- 
neck is that affecting bridge construction. 
There appears to be little hope of bridge re- 
lief until something is done to break the 
bridge-planning jam. 

Chairman Cass, of a Senate District sub- 
committee studying bridge sites on the Po- 
tomac River, has learned firsthand about the 
bridge-planning tieup as a result of his ef- 
forts to get action on a central-area bridge 
project. In a spirit of compromise, he sug- 
gested a site on the line of New Hampshire 
Avenue as a substitute for the District High- 
way Department’s E Street proposal. The 
Highway Department, concerned with the 
growing traffic congestion on present bridges, 
agreed to go along with the compromise plan. 
But Chairman Case reckoned without the 
National Capital Planning Commission. The 
spirit of compromise has been noticeably 
lacking at NCPC headquarters for a long 
time, when it comes to Potomac River bridges 
not proposed by the NCPC staff. It was so 
with the 14th Street twin-bridge project, 
with the East Capitol Street Bridge, and now 
with the central-area crossing. 

Harland Bartholomew, NCPC chairman, 
told the subcommittee that while he believes 
a central-area bridge eventually will be nec- 
essary, his Commission wants more time to 
make up its mind on a location. It is his 
“intention,” he said, to have staff studies 
completed by next January. But the plan 
for a central-area bridge is not something 
new. The Commission should have been 
studying this needed facility for years, not 
months. There is no assurance that the 
Commission will be ready to take a positive 
stand on any bridge site in the central area 
by next January or the one following. 

Meanwhile, traffic congestion daily gets 
worse on all the existing bridges. The Jones 
Point Bridge at Alexandria, on which all 
agencies are agreed, is expected to handle 
about 15,000 cars a day. Yet the Commis- 
sion cannot come to a decision on the more 
urgently needed central-area span, which 
highway officials predict will be used by four 
times the daily traffic load of the Alexandria 
bridge. It is high time that the Planning 
Commission concentrated attention on a site 
for the central-area bridge—one somewhere 
between the Memorial and Key Bridges. It 
should not take many more months to settle 
on a site for a bridge which has been under 
discussion for years. 


Ballot Termed Biggest Enemy of 
Fluoridation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include an 
article from the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune by C. O. Castledine, Windom, 
Minn., entitled “Ballot Termed Biggest 
Enemy of Fluoridation.” 
The article is as follows: 
Bator TERMED BIGGEST ENEMY oF 
FLvoRmATION 


To the Eprror: 

Your report of the Minnesota poll (June 
10) showing 65 percent of a selected 53 per- 
cent of the people favoring fluoridation of 
community water supplies does not compare 
very favorably with ballots cast by Minnesota 
residents in referendum elections regarding 
this issue. 

As far as I can find, there is not a town 
in Minnesota with a fluorine compound 
artificially added to its drinking water which 
put it in with approval of a referendum vote. 

‘The biggest enemy of water fluoridation is 
the ballot of the American public. The pro- 
ponents of this measure are aware of this 
and in most towns, including Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, they have seen fit to sidestep 
the informed public opinion and sell the lo- 
cal politicians on water fluoridation. 

For over 3 years the Minnesota Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has backed the fluori- 
dation of public water supplies but the chap- 
ters have been denied approval by the peo- 
ple in their own communities. This in- 
cludes the home town of the State Jaycee 
fluoridation chairman. In some towns they 
were able to win the approval of the city 
council, Also, I am still looking for a pro- 
ponent who wants fluorine on the teeth of 
his own children enough to apply it by other 
means when his fellow citizens deny him 
their public water supply for his experi- 
mentation. 

The only difference in the Minnesota poll 
findings and the actual election returns is 
that the poll was dealing with generalized 
opinions over a wide area while the latter 
groups turned in different verdicts after a 
fair and thorough coverage of the facts by 
both lines of thought. 

An example of this is the fact that the 
Chicago City Council (not the voting pub- 
lic) recently approved fluoridating city water 
while the citizens of LaCrosse, Wis., voted it 
down by slightly less than 3 to 1 after the 
city had already spent some $18,000 for 
fluoridation equipment. 

C. O. CASTLEDINE. 

Winpom, Minn. 


The Perversion of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article written by our distin- 
guished colleague in the Senate, the Hon- 
orable Lister HILL, appeared in the July 
19, 1954, edition of the New Republic 
magazine. 

Senator Hitt, among other important 
social legislation, is the coauthor of the 
TVA Act. 

I am pleased to commend his words to 
the attention of this body. 

On Thursday, the 17th of June, after 5 
months of waiting, the meaning of the Pres- 
ident’s budget message with respect to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority became crystal 
clear. 
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No money was requested in the budget to 
provide new generating capacity on the TVA 
power system. As an alternative, the mes- 
sage stated that “arrangements are being 
made to reduce, by the fail of 1957, existing 
commitments” of the TVA to the Atomic 
Energy Commission by 500,000 to 600,000 
kilowatts. The plan, as it was generally un- 
derstood, was for AEC to find a private sup- 
plier to take over a portion of the TVA com- 
mitment to furnish power to the AEC at 
Paducah, Ky. It was understood that if 
satisfactory arrangements for such an addi- 
tional power supply were not developed, a 
request for supplemental funds would be 
submitted at this session of the Congress in 
time to permit TVA to begin construction of 
new capacity. 

In the same budget message the Congress 
and the public were advised that the decision 
was contingent not only upon the success of 
these arrangements to find another power 
supplier for AEC at Paducah but also upon 
the assumption that there would be no in- 
crease in the total national-defense demands 
on the TVA power system. 

The people of the TVA region, the friends 
of TVA in Congress, responsible opinion 
everywhere assumed the message was sub- 
mitted with some understanding of the prob- 
Jems and in good faith. We waited to be 
advised of the results of the explorations 
AEC was reported to be making. Some time 
ago we understood that new defense power 
requirements had already developed in this 
critical defense area, specifically that the Oak 
Ridge facilities of AEC had given notice that 
more power would be needed prior to 1957. 
We waited through February, March, through 
April, and through May to discover what the 
administration would recommend. Until 
the morning of June 17, when the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill carrying 
TVA appropriations was safely through both 
Houses and the conference report had been 
agreed to, the proposals made to AEC, the 
analyses reported to be underway, and the 
decisions reached were all something of a 
mystery. But on that morning, in testimony 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the administration's answer became 
clear. 

Neither of the alternatives set forth In the 
budget message to Congress had been pur- 
sued, TVA is not released from supplying 
a single kilowatt to the AEC. No new ca- 
pacity is added to the TVA power system. 
‘Those were the stated alternatives. New de- 
tense requirements have admittedly devel- 
oped but no new capacity is requested to 
meet them, although that was a stated con- 
dition. Instead, the President has directed 
AEC to negotiate a preposterous arrangement 
under which the power to be generated at 
a site to be selected by the Dixon-Yates pri- 
vate utility combine is to be purchased by 
AEC, not for its own use but to be fed into 
the TVA system and resold to TVA con- 
sumers. 

According to the directive from the Presi- 
dent, the terms of this contract are to be 
negotiated by AEC, the Nation's most highly 
sensitive and vital national defense agency, 
an agency above all others which should 
stand apart from, above, and beyond any 
controversies regarding domestic matters, 
an agency which should be left entirely free 
and protected to pursue its all-important, 
vital work of producing atomic energy. 

As the AEC assumes the responsibility of a 
power broker in this fantastic arrangement, 
it will begin to drain millions of dollars 
directly from the Federal Treasury every 
year to be turned over as a subsidy, as a 
handout, to a favored private utility com- 
bine, a combine headed by the very men who 
have long been identified as leaders in the 
frenzied campaign directed by the private 
utility companies to bring about the destruc- 
tion of TVA, 

Certainly it was never the intention of 
Congress that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion should submit to any such prostitution 
of its great powers. The AEC was to be an 
independent body, charged with a most 
sensitive and most vital responsibility. 

No emergency confronts the Nation which 
would justify the Chief Executive in over- 
riding the judgment of a majority of the 
Commission. A simple problem was pre- 
sented. The Government owns a system of 
power generation and transmission—the 
TVA. TVA has the responsibility of power 
supply for a certain area, just as private 
power companies do for other areas. The 
largest single customer of TVA is the Gov- 
ernment itself, through AEC. Loads are 
growing in the area—Government loads and 
the loads that are made up of the total 
electricity used on farms, in homes, and in 
private industry. To meet these new loads 
TVA needed more capacity. The manage- 
ment.of TVA made a recommendation to the 
owner, the Federal Government, for the in- 
vestment of more capital, precisely as a pri- 
vate-company management would do. 
TVA came to the Bureau of the Budget in 
the regular way last autumn. The Budget 
refused to transmit the request tò Congress, 
and, as the President's message suggested, 
undertook instead to explore the possibilities 
of relieving TVA of a portion of its com- 
mitment to AEC. TVA understood, and 
those of us who were concerned understood, 
that the decision would be made on the 
basis of a comparison of the overall cost to 
the Government of that alternative solution, 
Yet this bizarre arrangement is ordered in 
spite of the fact that the cost to the Gov- 
ernment will be greater, if this proposal is 
accepted, than if funds are provided as re- 
quested by TVA. 

The AEC itself estimates that the excess 
cost to the Government of accepting this 
proposal, rather than adding power to the 
TVA system, will be more than $3.6 million 
every year for 25 years, a total of $90 million 
over the life of the contract. TVA estimates 
that the minimum additional cost to the 
Government will be more nearly $5.5 mll- 
lion annually, a total of some $139 million 
over the contract period. Those figures do 
not represent the cost of the power, of 
course. The figures simply represent the 
excess costs above the costs to the Govern- 
ment of providing the power by additions to 
the TVA system. These figures simply meas- 
ure the bonus this administration is willing 
to pay to avoid continued operation of TVA 
at maximum efficiency. 

This administration is willing to commit 
the Federal Government to an annual ex- 
pense of between $3 million and $6 million 
to add to the millions the private companies 
are ready to spend every year to destroy the 
TVA. It is willing to pervert the powers of 
AEC to accomplish the purpose despite the 
fact the testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy showed that 3 out of 5 
members of the AEC oppose the plan. The 
General Accounting Office questions its 
legality and its wisdom, and refers to the 
excess costs as a subsidy to the power com- 
panies. 

Some people do not seem to realize that 
there is no competition in the power busi- 
ness; it is a monopoly business and a cost- 
plus operation. The Dixon-Yates private 
utility combine proposes to borrow 95 per- 
cent of the money to build the plant on the 
strength of a Government-guaranteed power 
contract. The other 5 percent will be pro- 
vided by the utility holding companies repre- 
sented by Dixon and Yates. On this 5 per- 
cent they will be given a 9-percent return. 
The Government will provide this profit, 
The Government will pay all their taxes, 
State and local, even their Federal income 
taxes. No doubt this novel arrangement will 
be described as a great achievement of free 
private enterprise. This is nonsense, It is 
free pie for the private utility monopoly. 
There is no risk. 
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The Government will pay for the plant 
whether it is built by TVA or Dixon-Yates. 
The only difference is that the Government 
will pay more in this case and will never own 
the structure or get the profits. 

I am not a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, but from conver- 
sations with members of the committee, and 
a reading of portions of the transcript, it is 
clear that the Chairman of AEC, who felt 
compelled to support the Dixon-Yates pro- 
posal, went to the length of endeavoring to 
discredit the record of TVA's performance 
at Shawnee in comparison with the record 
of the Joppa plant built by Electric Energy, 
Inc., a private utility combine across the 
river to serve the same AEC installations at 
Paducah. Both Adm. Lewis Strauss and 
Gen. Kenneth D. Nichols tried to give the 
committee the impression that power from 
TVA was more costly than power from 
Joppa. The record would have stayed that 
way but for the vigilance of members of the 
joint committee who invited clarification by 
a member of the statt of TVA who was at- 
tending the hearings. 

The facts about Joppa are well known. 
EEI and TVA had started building plants in 
the same Paducah area at the same time. 
The Joppa plant was scheduled to come in 
first, and the private utilities had widely 
boasted that the Joppa-Shawnee construc- 
tion would be a race, that the private utill- 
ties would win. But TVA won the race; 
Shawnee was 5 months ahead of Joppa, TVA 
completed the first four units under its esti- 
mates of cost, but Joppa costs went 658 mil- 
lion over estimates, The first four units of 
the Shawnee plant were bullit at a cost of 
$145 per kilowatt; Joppa will be something 
over $195 per kilowatt. 

Those who followed the record of the two 
projects knew that Ebasco, hired by EEI to 
supervise construction, was fired when the 
job was halfway through. 

Yet on June 18, 1954, a few days ago, the 
second day of the hearing before the joint 
committee to hear Admiral Strauss and 
General Nichols, one would have thought 
that power from Joppa was a bargain com- 
pared to power purchased from TVA. 

Admiral Strauss’ spirited defense of the 
indefensible record of Joppa is all the more 
surprising in view of the testimony of Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Murray before the joint 
committee. Now, Mr. Murray has never been 
identified as an advocate of TVA. He is re- 
called as the man who suggested the idea 
that a combination of private utilities would 
be able to deliver power to AEC facilities at 
Paducah quicker and cheaper than TVA. It 
was his initiative that created ZEI which 
in turn employed Ebasco to supervise con- 
struction of the Joppa plant. 

Mr. Murray opposes this perversion of the 
function of AEC to destroy TVA and testified 
about Joppa: 

“The ‘Ebasco fiasco’ * * is quite a 
slogan. Unhappily it was not conceived 
without some Justification. Putting every- 
thing one can into the balance in favor of 
EEI, one must admit the bald fact that the 
EEI operation was found wanting. 

“A section of private power Interests was 
given a fair opportunity to prove what it 
could do. * * Competition was out in 
the open—competition as to time and com- 
petition as to dollars—and no one can 
escape the fact that TVA won the Paducah 
power contest.” 

I should Uke to know why Chairman 
Strauss feels it incumbent upon himself to 
defend the record of Joppa. Is it because 
Ebasco is once more to undertake the con- 
struction of a plant for private utilities. 
Dixon-Yates proposes to use them. Is his 
defense of Joppa required because Mr. Dixon 
is a participant in EEI, as well as a sponsor 
of the new proposal? 

I do not know the answer to these ques- 
tions. I only know that I am outraged by 
the way this whole matter has been handled. 
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Everybody loses except the Dixon-Yates com- 
bine: Everybody. Power consumers of the 
Tennessee Valley lose. AEC loses. The 
Federal Treasury loses. The taxpayers lose. 
The national defense loses. The reputation 
ot this Government for integrity and wis- 
dom in the conduct of its affairs is dim- 
inished. Whether the extra cost to the 
Treasury will be 690 million or $150 million, 
or $200 million, or more, I do not know. 
What is here revealed is an effort to force 
upon one Commission, over the disapproval 
of a majority of its members, an action for- 
eign to their responsibilities in order to ac- 
Celerate the destruction of another agency— 
TVA—an agency distinguished for integrity 
&nd competence, but regarded with hostil- 
ity by this administration, hostility so well 
exemplified by the President calling TVA 
“creeping socialism.” _ 

The pledge implicit in the budget message 
Of the President has not been kept. TVA is 
not relieved from a kilowatt of its contrac- 
tual responsibility to provide power for AEC. 
And defense loads have increased. But no 
Capacity is to be added to the TVA system. 
The Board of TVA has been advised that in 
spite of the fact that the requirements of 
the AEC at Oak Ridge have increased, no new 
capacity for TVA would be requested of this 
Congress. If an actual shortage occurred, 
Wrote the Director of the Budget, Mr. Hughes, 
Out of a wealth of ignorance, power could 
be brought in on an interim basis. Power 
©n an interim basis is costly, and puts the 
Customers at the mercy of the private power 
Companies who have shown a vested interest 
in the extinction of TVA. 

1 do not believe that this administration 
had any intention of recommending new 
Capacity for TVA under any concelvable cir- 
cumstances. The assurances read into the 
budget message allayed fears and frustrated 
Opposition. The region and its représenta- 
tives relied upon good faith, but now both 
the conditions under which we understood 
new capacity would be requested have been 
met. Release of power now committed to 
AEC has not proved to be a feasible solution, 
and defense loads have increased. Yet no 
request is forthcoming from the administra- 
tion, With callous deliberation a power 

“shortage has been scheduled in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

By contract or by crisis the power con- 
sumers of the Tennessee Valley are to be 
made dependent upon the very private com- 
panies they once rejected as power suppliers. 
And yet we hear pious talk of developing 
Partnerships between local, State, and Fed- 
eral Government. The people of the TVA 
power service area entered into a real part- 
nership with their Government. They voted 
in referenda across the area. The 150 local 
distributors of TVA power, municipalities, 
and REA co-ops, have an investment of more 
than 6400 million in that partnership. They 
have invested dollars, time. and talent. 
They have invested faith. Now they face 
betrayal, Under this administration their 
Wishes are ignored, their future is threat- 
ened. Instead they find a new partnership 
created by the Government they trusted— 
the Bureau of the Budget, the AEC, and the 
Dixon-Yates private utility combine joined 
in a partnership created to destroy them. 


Think Back to Erin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish at 
this time to insert in the Recorp a letter 
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which I have received from the American 
League for an Undivided Ireland, plus 
the reprint which was enclosed from the 
TORON Traveler, of Thursday, July 1, 

54. 

I was one one of the first signers of 
discharge petition No. 3 placed on the 
Speaker's desk by my colleague, Con- 
gressman JohN E. Focarty, of Rhode 
Island. I wish to take this opportunity 
to urge every Member of the House of 
Representatives who has not already 
done so to add his signature to the peti- 
tion in order that the House of Repre- 
sentatives may have the opportunity to 
vote on this resolution. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR AN 
UN DVA IRELAND, 
Boston, Mass., July 13, 1954. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed is a reprint 
from the Boston Traveler of Thursday, July 
1, 1954. 

In northeast Ireland, persons are sub- 

to house search without warrant, ar- 
rest without charge, detention without war- 
rant; penalized for displaying the tricolor 
of Ireland—the emblem of their Republic, or 
speaking their native language, as well as 
denied public housing and gainful employ- 
ment. 

Winston Churchill, in 1912, stated: 

“Whatever Ulster's right may be she can- 
not stand in the way of the whole of the 
rest of Ireland. Half a province cannot im- 
pose a permanent veto on the nation. Half 
a province cannot obstruct forever the rec- 
onciliation between the British and Irish 
democracies and deny all satisfaction to the 
united wishes of the British Empire.” 

Your signature on the Congressman JOHN 
E. Focarty discharge petition relative to this 
matter is one way of letting the world know 
that freedom is everybody's business. : 

Thank you, 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS H. BUCKLEY, 
President, 
MARGARET M. O'Connor, 
Secretary. 


[From the Boston Traveler of July 1, 1954] 
THINK Back To ERIN 


When ‘Winston Churchill speaks to the 
world, one never knows what to expect. 

He is equally adept at brilliance, belliger- 
ence, bombast, or baloney. 

The Joint Statement on Policy that he 
signed with President Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington this week is an excellent example 
of Churchillian balderdash, appealing in 
sound but limited in meaning. 

A vision of the green hills of divided Ire- 
land comes to mind as we read through 
the text of that statement: 

“We uphold the principle of self-govern- 
ment and will earnestly strive by every peace- 
ful means to secure the independence of all 
countries whose peoples desire and are 
capable of sustaining an independent exist- 
ence, * © ¢ 

“As regards formerly sovereign states now 
in bondage, we will not be a party to any 
arrangement or treaty which would confirm 
or prolong their unwilling subordination. 
In the case of nations now divided against 
their will, we shall continue to seek to 
achieve unity through free elections super- 
vised by the United Nations to insure they 
are conducted fairly.” 

That's what the man said. 

In case he's forgotten, we remind him 
of a parliamentary election of all Ireland, 
held under the auspices of the British Army 
in December 1918. 

The vote was 79 to 26 in favor of a united 
and independent republic. 

Even in the nine counties of Ulster, a ma- 
jority of those elected favored the republic. 
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So Britain took 6 of those 9 counties and 
set up Northern Ireland, and that was the 
last all-Ireland election on record. 

Of those six northern counties, Tyrone, 
and Fermanagh today consistently favor a 
united Ireland. So do broad areas of the 
remaining four, but they can’t whip the 
gerrymander that holds them in its beak. 

Churchill has signed some brilliant state- 
ments in the course of modern history, but 
this wasn't one of his inspired moments. 

He has gone on record in support of the 
very principles that Britain ignores or denies 
in her dealings with the Irish. 

To be consistent, he should have extended 
the policy statement by two words: “Ireland 
excluded.” 


Case History: Communist Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, last evening, 
I listened to an NBC broadcast entitled 
“Comment.” Among the speakers was 
Jim Robinson, an NBC correspondent, 
who has just returned from Hanoi, Indo- 
china. 


Mr. Robinson has lived 9 years in the 
Far East, and has been in every country 
in the Far East. He was a teacher in 
the University of Yenching, Peiping, 
China, before the Communists took over, 
and for 9 months thereafter, before he 
was allowed to leave, giving him first- 
hand study of Communists’ movement 
in Asia. He covered the Korean war for 
NBC and the London Times, and is with- 
out doubt a qualified observer of the 
Communists’ aggression in east Asia. 
Mr. Speaker, the statement which he 
made, and which I include with my re- 
marks in the Recorp, is so timely I feel 
it should be read by every American, 
In his statement, he is brutally frank and 
I am sure unerringly accurate. To read 
his statement, Mr. Speaker, is to know 
the urgent need, now, for a complete 
reappraisal of our failing, floundering 
foreign policy. 

Case History: COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 

The Communists are on the victory march 
in Asia. The Communist’s ultimate goal 
is to conquer all the Far East. They say so, 
and they're in the process of doing it. The 
Communist operation in Asia is pure and 
simple totalitarian aggression, but it's dis- 
guised under national movements, reform 
movements, and such slogans as Asia for 
the Asians. 

Right now the Communists are winning 
vast stretches of territory and millions of 
people in the Far East. They're doing this 
easily and rapidly. Why is this happening? 
Simply because there’s no one willing, or if 
willing, able to go all out and stop them. 

Certainly no Asian country has the 
wherewithal to halt this Red aggression. 
And no group of Asian countries, bound 
together in mutual defense, has the com- 
bined strength to halt it. 

The free world, led by the West, princi- 
pally the United States, has demonstrated 
its unwillingness to face realities in Asia. 
Through Asian eyes Korea was a Communist 
victory. And there's a similar victory now 
in Indochina. Always the same story—the 
backdown by the free world—the abandon- 
ment of millions of people to the Com- 
munists, 


The price of our constant appeasement to 
communism in the Orient is beyond im- 
mediate calculation, but this is what's hap- 
pening in the yet free Far Eastern nations. 
These countries now feel they have the proof 
the West isn’t willing to face a show- 
down—not willing to use force to stop force. 
So these countries are in the process of their 
own agonizing reappraisal of the situation. 
Already many of these countries are fran- 
tically trying to achieve the role of neutrals. 
Many are casting secret feelers toward the 
Peking regime. These nations want to see 
if a deal can be made—a deal whereby they 
might be able to coexist with the Commu- 
nists—or if it might be possible to retain 
some sort of national sovereignty if and 
when all Asia goes Red. 

Asians are realists by necessity. They 
know they can’t pack their bags and flee to 
a sanctuary across the ocean. They now see 
that sooner or later they might have to sur- 
vive one way or another under some sort of 
Communist regime. They want to make this 
possibility as comfortable as possible—in 
other words they don’t want to be on the 
opposite end of the execution squads when 
and if the time comes. 

I've just returned from Indochina and I've 
seen why Asia is now in this frame of mind. 
For look what’s happening in north Vietnam. 
You have there millions of ardent national- 
ists, anticolonialists—yet, but just as anti- 
Communist. Now our leaders promised to 
save these people from communism barely 
2 months ago. But today we're joining in 
the nefarious act of handing these people 
over to the Reds. What example does this 
serve to the rest of Asia? What would you 

do or think if you were an Asian? 

How have the Communists been able to 
achieve such tremendous successes in Asia? 
Simply told it’s this way. The end of World 
War II found the Far East awakened but in 
turmoil. The days of colonialism, they felt, 
were over, in its place was an intense na- 
tionalism and a strong feeling of Asia for 
the Asians. 

The Communists quickly got behind these 
nationalist feelings and movements. They 
quietly and subtly took over the reins of 
leadership in them. By adroit maneuvering, 
by acting quickly in local situations, the 
Reds consistently beat us to the punch, Put 
us in the position of opposing national aspi- 
rations, as least in the eyes of most Asians. 

The Communists put forth an appealing 
program in Asis, Red leaders advocate 
needed reforms, the end to landlordism, the 
end to corruptions. In short, the Reds pro- 
claim outrage at everything troubling the 
Asians, 

Now we know In reality this is rank Com- 
munist propaganda. We know what hap- 
pens when the Red regime takes over, but 
Asians want an end to corruption, to extreme 
landlordism, and end to hunger. The Com- 
munists promise them that. Too many 
Asians believe that no one else does. 

Let's take an example of how the Com- 
™munists operate in the field and how the 
United States operates in the field in Asia. 
We'll pick an unnamed Asian nation yet 
free. We want this country as an ally, the 
Reds want it as a satellite, Here is how 
the operation goes. 

We pick a university graduate—clean-cut, 
intelligent, honest. His basic instruction is 
to go to this country and inform the people 
how nice democracy is—how bad commu- 
nism is. This man has never been to Asia, 
doesn't know the language. He arrives and 
moves into a lovely home, has servants, a 
car, and chauffeur and an air-conditioned 
office. And our man zealously goes to work 
putting out slick paper pamphlets about 
how nice America is and what rats the Com- 
munists are. Good stuff for readers in Kan- 
sas City, but remote to the man in the street 
in Asia, 
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Now comes the Communist equivalent. 
First, he's an Asian, he speaks the local lan- 
guage, he lives with the people—in short, he 
is one of them, except he Is highly trained 
a specialist in Communist double-talk. 
When the Mr. Whong of Asia sits down in his 
local coffee shop, he meets this ardent Com- 
munist. But Mr. Whong doesn't realize this 
man is an agent. For this man speaks his 
language, talks of all the things bothering 
Mr. Whong and of course, adds his very clev- 
erly planted seeds of revolt. A distorted pic- 
ture? Unfortunately no. I wish it was. 

Force is still the deciding factor in Asia, 
This fact goes aaginst our training and 
ideals. Not so with the Communists. They 
have force and are using it. At this late 
date we have but one choice—either we now 
move in and take over much of the control 
of Asia, or the Communists will. It’s as bru- 
tally simple as that. If we're not willing, or 
able to do this, then the Communists surely 
will rule all Asia in the years to come. 


Republicans Plan Big “Huckstering” 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there is one thing about the 
Journal, published every Friday in Jean- 
nette, Pa., by Jim Landis, and that is 
that it pulls no punches. In his edito- 
rial of July 16, Mr. Landis had an article 
entitled “Republicans Plan Big ‘Huck- 
stering’ Campaign.” I think the mem- 
bership will find it very interesting, and, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recorp: 


REPUBLICANS PLAN Bic “HUCKSTERING” 
CAMPAIGN 


Scuttlebutt in advertising and public rela- 
tions circles today is that the Republican 
candidates for office will spend perhaps from 
$10 million to $20 million in the coming 
election. 

This “Operation Huckster” being readied 
according to the best reports, indicates that 
the Republican National Committee will 
spend about 84 million. It is also reported 
that every possible medium of advertising 
will be used. 

One of the chief Republican advertising 
“gimmicks” is reported to be “doctored 
films.” (Shades of the McCarthy “doctored 
photo“.) These films giving untrue and 
half true meanings we understand are to be 
used generally on persons calculated to be 
rather uninformed on the real truth. Re- 
portedly they will be used widely on tele- 
vision during the final days of the campaign. 

According to the dope being whispered 
around the political doings of the Republi- 
can Party from highest to lowest level will 
be run by Madison Avenue, New York, adver- 
tising agencies. It is expected that the local 
level campaign will be put on mostly by 
women and first voters. Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress will be supplied we hear 
with two specially made films aimed at his 
own area. As we understand it he may have 
the free services of professional photograph- 
ers, ghost-writers, artists, ad-men, etc. Can- 
didates are to be supplied with news-releases, 
advertising mats, specially written headlines 
for news releases and a complete speech kit 


+ containing speeches written on all major 
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issues, quotable quotes and speech quips of 
a humorous nkture. The Republican con- 
gressional candidates may participate in 
filmed television shows. The Republican 
National Committee is preparing many I-, 
2-, 5-, and 15-minute radio shows and 2- 
minute television spots for national use. 

All these preparations to try to “huckster” 
an election come under the head of “satura- 
tion-point” advertising. In plain language 
it roughly means get them to vote your way 
even if you have to use a blackjack on their 
skulls. 

A lot of huckstering“ went on in the 1952 
election campaign if you remember. To re- 
fresh your memory we quote here a radio 
spot announcement, September 1952 by Pres- 
idential candidate Eisenhower: “We are go- 
ing to bring them (taxes) down. And here's 
how. We are going to cut out the billions 
that Washington is wasting and put that 
money back in the pockets of the people.” 


Compact Relating to Higher Education 
and Establishment of New England 
Board of Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment for a moment on the 
bill H. R. 9712, presently pending before 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, having to do with the Congress 
granting certain New England States 
the privilege to enter into a compact re- 
lating to higher education and the es- 
tablishment of a New England Board of 
Higher Education. 

In this connection, I would like at 
this time to express my great apprecia- 
tion to one of my former colleagues in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, Wilfred 
S. Mirsky, of Boston, the former chair- 
man of the Massachusetts House Com- 
mittee of Education, and an outstanding 
Democrat, for his concerted efforts on 
behalf of this compact in particular, and 
his wholehearted aid in the education 
field in our Commonwealth. 

Mr. Mirsky is currently the counsel to 
the Massachusetts commission, and his 
ability and handiwork has been most im- 
portant to the successful drafting and 
passage of this compact through the leg- 
islature. The compact was approved in 
Massachusetts on June 7, 1954. The 
granting of congressional consent was 
brought before this House in the man- 
ner of a bill, H. R. 9712, 83d Congress, 2d 
session. 

The purposes of the New England 
higher education compact shall be to 
provide greater educational opportuni- 
ties and services through the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a coordinated 
educational program for the persons re- 
siding in the several States of New Eng- 
land parties to this compact, with the 
aim of furthering higher education in 
the fields of medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine, public health, and in pro- 
fessional, technical, scientific, literary, 
and other fields, 
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The drafting of this compact as it was 
Presented to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture was most competently handled by 
Mr. Mirsky, and the very great thought 
and educational ideals of this man may 
be evidenced on every page. 

Under Mr. Mirsky's leadership, the 

ocratic Party in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts initiated and passed 
the first antidiscrimination laws in the 
Commonwealth assuring all citizens an 
€qual opportunity for higher education, 
at the same time securing a program of 
hot lunches in the public schools by 
having the Commonwealth cooperate 
With the existing lunch programs of the 
Municipalities and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Democratic Party in Massachu- 
fetts launched a new school-building 
Program to promote better educational 
facilities thereby improving opportuni- 
ties for the children of the Common- 
Wealth. The Massachusetts school- 
building-assistance program, inciden- 
tally, has become one of the leading in 
the Nation. 

When I was speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, the State university received 
Consistent attention in the developments 
of plant, faculty, and student body in- 
creases. It was during this time that 
Mr. Mirsky was most instrumental in 
the passage of a bill through that leg- 
islature, establishing Commonwealth 
Scholarships at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. These scholarships afford 
Qualified students the opportunity for a 
College education and permitted those 
children of the laboring class from the 
larger cities who could not possibly. af- 
ford higher education to take advantage 
of the opportunities that their more 
Wealthy brethren could handle privately. 

Mr. Mirsky's tireless efforts in the 
Massachusetts Legislature in codifying 
the laws pertaining to education in the 
Commonwealth and bringing them up to 
date so that educators can have the op- 
Portunity to administer these laws in the 
Most expeditious manner for the benefit 
of the general public, is greatly appreci- 
ated not only by all teacher and admin- 
istrators but by the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature itself. 

Mr. Mirsky's driving force was the 
Stimulus that prodded the legislature 
into taking definite action to the estab- 
lishment of an educational TV station 
Sponsored by the Commonwealth, and 
Currently being established by the famed 
Lowell Institute. We all hope that 
Greater Boston will soon enjoy this 
Marvelous innovation in education that 
will come to them through TV channel 2. 
It will afford the hundred educational 
institutions and universities in the 
Greater Boston area an opportunity to 
Gisplay and transfer from one to the 
Other their facilities and faculties. 

The chairman of the Massachusetts 
Tubercular and Health League has stated 

t Mr. Mirsky’s untiring zeal on behalf 
Of the health of the schoolchildren of 
€ Commonwealth deserves honorable 
Mention. 
He provided support to the bill that 
tted periodic X-rays of school em- 
Ployees and children. This law is certain 
help assure more complete protection 
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for all schoolchildren of the Common- 
wealth. No wonder then, that Hugh 
Nixon, executive secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation, praised 
the efforts of the Democratic Party in 
general and Mr. Mirsky in particular, 
for their work on behalf of both the 
teachers and the schoolchildren. 

The Democratic Party in the Common- 
wealth has championed a State dental 
and medical school. The recent plat- 
form adopted at Worcester by the pre- 
primary convention reiterated that de- 
mand. If this compact will help to in- 
crease medical and dental services in the 
Commonwealth, I believe that it will re- 
ceive the blessings of the Democrats in 
the Commonwealth, but if it be a mere 
subterfuge to delay and hinder the pro- 
duction of medical and dental services 
or in any way lower the stringent stand- 
ards that we in the Commonwealth in- 
sist upon, then it will be subject to 
criticism. 

I therefore feel that this Congress 
should make every effort to give consent 
to the compact and we trust that the 
individual States making up those great 


New England States will follow through. 


with the high ideals for which this com- 
pact was originally proposed, 


Competitive Spirit Among Members of 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that my colleagues are familiar with the 
outstanding March to the Mike program, 
which had been conducted by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
a vital part of the nationwide Crusade 
for Freedom drive. 

The JCC has long bad a distinguished 
record of patriotic contributions at Fed- 
eral, State, and principally at local levels. 
Here, by means of the March to the Mike, 
however, the JCC was responding with its 
typical enthusiasm, imagination, and en- 
terprise, in bringing straight-from-the- 
shoulder plain-speaking grassroots mes- 
sages to the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Isend to the desk the text of a most in- 
teresting article carried in the July 1954 
issue of the magazine Future, published 
by the JCC. The article was written by 
Mr. William Charles Driscoll, news edi- 
tor of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, It describes the dynamic competi- 
tive spirit among the Jaycees, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JAYCEES VERSUS THE KREMLIN 
(By William Charles Driscoll) 

In Waterbury, Conn., Frank Stolfi, proprie- 
tor of Immaculate Cleaners, promised to do 
a pants-pressing job as a challenge to the 
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Soviets. His unique threat probably went 
unnoticed by the Kremlin at the moment, 
but Mr. Stolfi was helping to light a fuse to 
something that made a pretty loud bang 
behind the Iron Curtain a short time later. 
That was when Radio Free Europe started to 
broadcast to Moscow’s victims the encourag- 
ing voices of America's man in the street as 
recorded during the Jaycees“ March to the 
Mike. 

Jaycee Stolfi, Connecticut State chairman 
of the March to the Mike program in the 
Crusade for Freedom, worded his taunt as 
follows: 

“I hereby challenge every other State to 
better Connecticut's record of chapter par- 
ticipation in the March to the Mike. * + è 
I will publicly press the pants of all other 
State March to the Mike chairmen at the 
Jaycee National Convention if any other 
State exceeds Connecticut's record * *.” 

The rousing results of Connecticut's Jay- 
cees in the March to the Mike yield to no one, 
but there were a few spots here and there 
around the United States that threatened 
Mr. Stolfi with a tough job of public pants 
pressing. Notably: California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington—among others. 

Throughout the country, over a hundred 
Jaycee chapters joined in the March to the 
Mike. A number of others took part in the 
crusade in other ways. Programing execu- 
tives of Radio Free Europe say the Jaycee 
messages, carrying the actual voices of Amer- 
ican men, women and children, represent one 
of their most effective methods of convinc- 
ing the people behind the Iron Curtain that 
the people of America have not forgotten 
them. 

One of the most unusual was recorded by 
Carl E. Stotz, of Williamsport, Pa. Stotz, the 
young man who founded Little League baze- 
ball and built it into an organization of 
250,000 uniformed youngsters, went on the 
air to refute the Communist propaganda that 
American baseball is dominated by big busi- 
ness, He explained how the Little League is 
supported by community effort, often by 
Jaycee chapters, and he added: 

“The important thing to understand is 
the way baseball creates a common bond 
of interest for a community.” 

While this might need careful translation 
for a Soviet commissar, there are few people 
in the captive countries who haven't heard 
how baseball makes community idolators of 
millions of Americans from Flatbush to 
Cucamonga, 

Incidentally, Williamsport, Pa., was one of 
the spots where Mr. Stolfi's pants-presting 
challenge received wide acceptance. The 
community newspapers and radio station 
went all out behind a Jaycce program aimed 
at the Kremlin’s big lies about the Ameri- 
can way of life. Leaders in politics, labor, 
science, education, and sports recorded their 
answers. They were all wrapped up in a 
half-hour radio program over Wullamsport's 
radio station WWPA. 

But what made Connecticut's Stolfi so con- 
fident was the fact that virtually all of the 
State's 18 Jaycee chapters signed up for the 
March to the Mike, “the biggest public- 
service event ever undertaken by the Jay- 
cees,” as Stolfi put it. 

Hartford, Conn., put on one of the most 
unusual promotions in the country. Hart- 
ford’s Jaycees had the whole town talking 
by putting up a 1954 Ford Mainliner 2-door 
sedan as prize in a “Who is Mr. Freedom?” 
contest which ran daily for 2 weeks in the 
2 local newspapers—the Courant and the 
Times. Each day, a small part of a picture 
of Mr. Freedom appeared in each of the 
papers with clues in the captions. The pho- 
tos and captions were enlarged each day with 
additional clues until a social worker walked 
off with the Ford by identifying “Mr. 
Freedom” as Gen. Anthony McAuliffe, whose 
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quotation to the Nazis at Bastogne was 
resuscitated to filng at the tyrants of the 
Kremlin. Namely, “Nuts.” 

Meanwhile, the local radio stations plugged 
the march with spot announcements. Tele- 
vision station WNHC at nearby New Haven 
promoted it further with a 15-minute pro- 
gram donated by the Hartford Trust Co. It 
wound up with 1,200 persons marching to 
the mike and a “great deal more interest in 
the Crusade for Freedom and Radio Free 
Europe than was indicated on the surface,” 
according to I. H. Schlesinger, Jr., president 
of the Greater Hartford Jaycees. 

Miami, Fia., pulled out all the stops with 
a big street parade and a March to the Mike 
at the Bayfront Band Shell. Miami and nine 
other communities in the Miami area caused 
such a stir that it drew a comment from 
Drew Pearson in his coast-to-coast TV and 
radio program, The effort was backed by 
Florida's press and radio. The doings at the 
band shell were broadcast by Miami’s WIOD. 

Reporting for Washington, State Director 
Ed English said the Jaycees’ March to the 
Mike was “one of the most Inspirational pro- 
grams of the entire year.” In Spokane, Jay- 
cees Arch Rutherford and Merle Claflin put 
on a program that lasted through Freedom 
Week, February 12 to 22. During the week, 
radio stations KNEW and KGA recorded 
“Truth Messages” daily. They recorded over 
100 tapes representing 54 organizations. Di- 
rected by Ruth Ellison, Spokane’s Lady Jay- 
cees presented one taped program 
45 minutes and another of 15 minutes. 
During a “Self-Government Day,” Spokane’s 
high schoolers took over the city govern- 
ment with coverage by KHQ-TV and radio 
station KREM. 

Over 1,000 took part in a Jaycee essay con- 
test with books of passes to local movie thea- 
ters as rewards and prizes. Meanwhile, 
Rutherford directed a 15-minute program on 
KGA and a 15-minute skit on EXLY-TV to 
dramatize the work of Radio Free Europe. 
Backing Spokane’s Jaycees in their program 
were 2 newspapers, 6 radio stations, 2 TV sta- 
tions, 8 high schools, 39 grade schools, and 
54 civic, labor, religious, and other organi- 
zations. 

In Auburn, Wash.. Richard D. Barnard, 
the Jaycee March to the Mike chairman, 
aroused enough interest to get two programs 
broadcast over KXA in Seattle. In Decatur, 
III., the Jaycees packed the local high-school 
auditorium with a contest to pick the most 
effective messages of encouragement for the 
Soviets’ captives. The proceedings were re- 
corded by WSOY and WDZ. In Alexandria, 
La. L. Brian Duke, the Jaycees’ March to 
the Mike chairman, reported a wonderful 
turnout for a 3-hour program in Bolton High 
School Auditorium, thanks to a hard-work- 
ing committee and all-out support of the 
Alexandria Daily Town Talk and local radio 
stations, KSYL and KALB. 

Other notable “marches” were staged in 
Tulsa, Okla; Greeley, Colo.; Denver, Colo; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Rochester, N. X.: Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Austin, Tex: 
and Hamilton County, Ohio. 


H. R. 7839 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 
Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably absent early in the day today, 
July 20, due to a cancellation of the 
American Airlines flight from Cincin- 
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nati, Ohio, to Washington, D. C., on 
which I had made reservations. 

Had I been present at the time the 
vote was taken on the motion to recom- 
mit the conference report on H. R. 7839, 
I would have voted against it, as I fa- 
vored the provisions contained in the 
report with reference to public housing. 
I previously voted for a provision like 
this when the bill was originally on the 
floor of the House. The amendment 
was offered by Representative WronaLt 
and was defeated by an overwhelming 
Democratic vote. 

I would also have voted for the adop- 
tion of the conference report had I been 
present, 


Saving China From the Communists—A 
New Economic Plan—Tensions Be- 
tween Red China and Russia—British 
and American Policies—The Geneva 
Conference—Vicente Villamin Dis- 


cusses Asian Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of Asia are actively and dra- 
matically before the American Govern- 
ment and people. It is essential that 
these problems are presented clearly and 
analytically. This has been done in a 
series of memorandums by Mr. Vicente 
Villamin, distinguished Filipino lawyer, 
economist, writer, and student of world 
questions. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I make them part of my 
remarks. 

I wish particularly to direct attention 
to the economic plan for China which 
Mr. Villamin advances, for it challenges 
consideration as possibly the most ef- 
fective means to save China from the 
Communists and to bring about real and 
abiding peace in Asia and the Pacific 
area of which the United States is an 
integral part. 

Mr. Villamin’s seven memorandums 
follow: 

Various ASIAN PROBLEMS 
(By Vicente Villamin) 

The following memoranda do not cover all 
phases of the Asian problems, The Korean 
question is dealt with in my previous state- 
ments. I expect to write about Japan and 
her vital part in the Asian situation. I am 
dealing with China first because it is the 
central problem of Asia. As Russia is to 
Europe so is China to Asia. Both of them 
are grave problems to the United States. 

I. ON AN ECONOMIC PROGRAM FOR CHINA 

1. Red China has in operation an economic 
program. It is like Russia’s in her series of 
6-year economic plans. While Russia em- 
ployed Americans, Britishers, and other for- 
eign experts, China is using Russian experts. 
It ia believed that, industrially, China today 
is about in the same position as Russia was 
in 1932. 

2. Ten years hence China will be a strong 
industrial nation. Dominated by Chinese 
hostile to the United States, China would be 
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a formidable threat to the United States 
on her Pacific front as Russia is already such 
a threat on her Atlantic front and her north- 
ern border from over the top of the world 
in the Arctic. 

3. China can still be saved from the Com- 
munists. Nationalist China is waiting to 
take over. Its chance to succeed would be 
greatly alded if the United States should 
announce that if Nationalist China is re- 
established on the mainland and the Com- 
munist regime is overthrown she will spend, 
say, $10 billion for a 5-year program of eco- 
nomic development of China. That assur- 
ance would lead the Chinese people to rally 
to the colors of Nationalist China, especially 
now when they are suffering from the rigors 
and cruelties of the Communist regime. 

4. Under the Nationalist Government, 
China will be developed and become a strong 
and prosperous country by Chinese who are 
friendly to the United States. That China 
would be an ally of the United States instead 
of an enemy like Red China. With that 
China as an ally and friend, even the threat 
of Russia to the United States would be 
greatly diminished. The Pacific basin, which 
has the Western Hemisphere on its eastern 
rim, will become an area of peace instead of 
a Communist pasture. 

5. The expenditure of $10 billion for the 
development of China under Nationalist 
auspices and American direction would be 
the best investment that the United States 
could make from every conceivable stand- 
point. Today the United States spends 
roughly $50 billion a year over her normal 
budget for national defense alone as the 
result of Russian pressure. When Red China 
becomes stronger, say 10 years from now, the 
United States will have to increase her na- 
tional defense expenditures very substan- 
tially. The 3-year Korean war has cost the 
United States 160,000 human casualties and 
$15 billion in treasure, and she is spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars more for 
South Korea’s rehabilitation. 

6. In China, the American dollars will fight 
for peace, while the Nationalist forces will 
subdue the Communist resistance, obviating 
thereby the necessity of Americans fighting 
oh Chinese soll. 

7. The sum of $10 billion is less than 3 
percent of the annual income of the Ameri- 
can people. What it can do for the peace of 
America and of the world and for the sup- 
pression of communism and its evil works 
compels its serious and immediate consid- 
eration by the American Government and 
people. There is no clearer case where time 
for action is of the essence. 

8. The economic development of free 
China will redound to the economic welfare 
of all free Asia. Overseas Chinese could be 
used in carrying out the economic plan. 


. . . Ea . 


OI. ON THE VULNERABILITY OF RED CHINA 


The following points indicate the weak- 
ness of the Communist regime in China: 

1. The Chinese people maintain their si- 
lent resistance to communism as sharply 
opposed to their way of life. It is safe to 
state that less than 1 percent of the Chi- 
nese people believe in communism. In Rus- 
sia the comparable figure is 3 percent. This 
would suggest that Chinese Communists 
have to exert more effort to control the 
people than the Russian Communists. 

2. Every day the Chinese people are real- 
izing that thelr life is being more and more 
restricted and constricted and that they are 
becoming mere pawns of the government, 
which is controlled by a few whose power 
has no limit whatsoever. This condition is 
a standing threat to the stability and exist- 
ence of the Communist regime. 

3. Intense fear is gripping the Chinese 
people as they learn that the policy of the 
Communist regime is to reduce the number 
of people of China substantially for polit- 
ical and economic reasons, employing the 
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Process of wholesale liquidation through di- 
rect killing, overwork, and starvation. 

4. The Chinese people are witnessing and 
feeling that their country has become a 
highly militarized state, which is expensive 
to support, and that the armed forces are 
maintained primarily to keep them down 
under rigid control and regimentation. 

5. The oppressive system of espionage is 
becoming more and more strict as the Chi- 
nese people show resistance to It. There is 
a very little left of their personal privacy 
and freedom. Their family life is almost 
nonexistent. 

6. According to Chinese prisoners of war 
who preferred to go to Formosa rather than 
return to China mainland—Chinese who 
were impressed into the Communist Chi- 
nese volunteer army in Korea—the first 
Teason why the Chinese hate communism 
is that it intends to break up the Chinese 
home and family to make loyalty to the 
State total and absolute. 

7. The Chinese people's respect for the 
Communist regime must be greatly lessened 
as they find that it is managed and directed 
by so-called Russian advisors, who are heav- 
ly compensated both with power in the 
government and high salaries. 

8. The Chinese Communists must now 
realize that they have permitted Russia to 
have a virtual monopoly of China's foreign 
trade, causing the prices of imported com- 
Modities to go to unconscionable heights to 
the Chinese people, who resent such form of 
exploitation of them. 

9. The Chinese people are coming to know 
the terms of the contracts of loans and 
services which their government had entered 
into with Russia which are oppressive, oner- 
due, and unjust to China. The loans are 
chiefly in the form of Russian industrial 
goods and technical services which are over- 
Priced, and their payments are mainly in 
the form of Chinese raw materials and com- 
mon labor which are underpriced. 

10, The economic and political interests 
of Red China and Russia and the northwest 
administrative territory, which includes the 
minerally rich autonomous state of Sinkiang, 
conflict with each other strongly as each 
country asserts its sovereignity and control 
of that territory. 

11. In the development of the agricultural 
and industrial resources of Manchuria, the 
Russians are aiming to establish the supreme 
control, fearing that someday the Chinese 
would oust the Russians out of that rich 
area. The Chinese still remember that im- 
Mediately after the war the Russians dis- 
mantled many industrial plants in Man- 
churia and carted them away to Siberia. 

12. The displacement of the native popu- 
lation of North Korea by Chinese must be 
alarming to the Russians because, among 
Other things, it would strengthen the Chinese 
in an area that adjoins Siberia in which 
Russia's most important port on the Pacific, 
Viadivostok, is located and which is not too 
far from Russia's fabulously rich gold mines 
in the Agadan region. 

13. If China is to have an Industrial nation 
as a collaborator in her economic develop- 
ment, the presence of such two nations, 
Japan and Russia, would place them in 
antagonistic position to each other, for they 
are competitors. Associated with the United 
States, Japan would be preferrable for China 
to have as an industrial associate, and much 
More so if China returns to the old, non- 
Communist, free and democratic Nationalist 
Government. 

14. Communist China and Russia have 
Conflicting interests in Tibet, China believ- 
ing that Russia should not concern herself 
With that country. The same thing is true 
With respect to Indochina and other coun- 
tries in southeast Asia. China considers 
Russia an interloper in both places. 

15. The 12,500,000 Chinese who live abroad 
are overwhelmingly against the Communist 
regime in China. They are asserting them- 
Selves more and more strongly against the 
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Communists, and their relatives in China 
know of that attitude which gives them 
more courage to oppose the Communist 
regime. 

16. President Chiang Kai-shek has estab- 
lished in Formosa the model of the kind of 
government that will be instituted on the 
mainland when the authority of Nationalist 
China is reestablished there. That govern- 
ment is just, democratic, economical, and 
effective. It could still be improved and it 
would be. The Chinese people are encour- 
aged to oppose the Communist regime in 
the expectation that once it is overthrown 
they will have a much better government. 

> . 


* * . 
V. ON RECOGNIZING TWO CHINAS: RED AND 
NATIONALIST 


Some American newspapers have editor- 
jally advanced the idea that the United States 
should recognize two Chinese nations—Red 
and Nationalst—and have them both ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. They be- 
lieve this Is the best solution to the China 
question, 

This idea is unwise for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. It would nullify the position of the 
United States that Nationalist China is the 
only legitimate government of China, divide 
China into two warring countries, and vin- 
dicate and recognize Red China, which is an 
enemy of the United Nations. 

2. It would ignore the fact that the Na- 
tionalist government is in existence, exer- 
cising its powers on the territory of China, 
even if it is at the moment restricted, and 
planning to overthrow the Communist re- 
gime with the hélp of the Chinese people and 
of the free world. 

3. It would be an abject surrender to Com- 
munism in Asia and a notice to free Asia 
that the march of communism to conquer 
other countries is not to be stopped. This 
knowledge might lead free Asia in sheer dis- 
appointment and desperation to give up 
their resistance to the Communists. 

4. It would give Red China prestige and 
the color of legitimacy which she would use 
to proceed with her plan of conquest of the 
free countries of Asia. Red China, unlike 
the traditional China, believes in extending 
her control over other countries. 

5. Once Red China is recognized by the 
United States and admitted to the United 
Nations, it could be expected that she would 
claim that Formosa is a part of China and 
she would proceed to conquer it, thus starting 
a war which might become a general war, 
world war III. 

6. It would put an end to the plan of the 
reoccupation of the China mainland by the 
Nationalist government. There are multi- 
plying proofs that when that government's 
armed forces set foot on the mainland, par- 
ticularly when accompanied with the $10 bil- 
lion economic development program men- 
tioned above, the masses of the people will 
join them to subdue their Communist op- 
pressors and upset their government. 

VI, ON A MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 

Press dispatches from Formosa reported 
that President Chiang Kai-shek and Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet, President Eisenhower's 
personal representative, were considering 
sympathetically a mutual defense treaty be- 
tween their countries. 

Such a treaty, when concluded, would 
result as follows: 

1. It would be in line with similar treaties 
of the United States with the Republic of 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand, 

2. It would strengthen the western de- 
fense perimeter of the United States, For- 
mosa being a vital link in the perimeter. 

3. It would be a formal reassertion by the 
United States that she considers National- 
ist China as the only legitimate government 
of China. 
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4. It would be timely notice to the whole 
world that the United States supports Na- 
tionalist China as China's legitimate repre- 
sentative in the United Nations and, there- 
fore, its opposition to the admission of Red 
China to membership. 

5. It would keep alive the hope of the 
Chinese people that their redemption from 
Communist oppression will be realized. 

6. It would remove the relationship be- 
tween the United States and Nationalist 
China from the twilight zone of indefinition 
to the plain status of friends and allies in 
the common cause of freedom and against 
Communist dictatorship and oppression. 


VII. ON MEETING THE RED CHINESE DANGER 


Red China is on the move. She is on the 
offensive. She believes she is winning both 
on the battlefield and in diplomatic en- 
counters. She is threatening Formosa, She 
is waiting to be able to dictate terms in 
Indochina. She is occupying North Korea. 
She has her eyes on Japan. And she hates 
America. She must be met and the time 
to do it is now, and for the following reasons: 

1. The roots of communism have not yet 
sunk deep in the soll of China. In fact, the 
soil is still arid and does not lend itself to 
their growth. 

2. The Chinese people are militantly 
though silently opposed to communism, but 
their opposition is being ruthlessly 
squelched with the use of the Communist 
instruments of liquidation, terrorism, and 
starvation. 

3. The Red army is not adequately armed 
because the widespread dissatisfaction and 
want among the people are so great that 
the industrial and agricultural programs 
to meet that condition have to be given 
first priority. Russia's arsenal has been de- 
pleted by the Korean war. 

4. Red China has not acquired anything 
in the Korean war that would even start to 
compensate for her efforts and sacrifices. 
Her failure to beat the enemy in Korea has 
weakened her army's morale and proved her 
army's weakness, 

5. A purge is going on in Red China of 
prominent Chinese military leaders whose 
sin is that they are becoming influential 
among the people. That is bound to cause 
demoralization both in the army and the 
government. 

6. There is shortage of food in Red China 
as the result of the inadequacy and fallure 
of the food program, which has been touted 
to make China a paradise where no one need 
be hungry or starve. 

7. There is increasing realization by the 
people of the dominant power of the Rus- 
sians in the Red government, and this di- 
minishes the people's respect for and confi- 
dence in the Red regime. 

8. There is silent but sizzling Jealousy for 
national leadership as successor to Mao 
Tze-tung between Chu Teh and Chou En-lal 
that is capable of destroying the entire Red 
regime. 

9. Nationalist China is ready and eager to 
start the reoccupation of the mainland with 
the support of most of the Chinese overseas. 

10, The American people are resolutely 
against Red China for what she is and for 
the increasing danger that she offers to the 
United States and the rest of the free world. 


VII. ON THE IMPORTANCE OF FORMOSA 


1. In his historic speech to the United 
States Congress on April 19, 1951, General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur declared: 
“I have strongly recommended in the past 
as a matter of military urgency that under 
no circumstances must Formosa fall under 
Communist control. [Applause.] Such an 
eventuality would at once threaten the free- 
dom of the Philippines and the loss of Japan, 
and might as well force our western frontier 
back to the coasts of California, Oregon, and 
Washington.” 

2. With the Communists gaining headway 
in Indochina, controlling Hainan Island, and 
dominant on continental East Asia from 
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the Arctic north to Hong Kong, the control 
of Formosa by them would offer greater dan- 
ger to the independence of Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and eventually New Zea- 
land, Australia, and Burma and Thailand. 

3. There is a great American airbase on 
Okinawa. which is less than 2 hours of flying 
distance from Formosa, and there are Ameri- 
can military bases on the Philippines, Guam, 
and the Marshall Islands. A Communist 
ground, air, and naval forces stationed on 
Formosa would endanger them. 

4. From the standpoint of military opera- 
tions, Formosa today is like the beachhead 
of Pusan in the southern tip of Korea when 
the Republic of Korea and United Nations 
forces were driven there by the Communists 
from other parts of Korea and all but about 
to be swept into the sea. With reinforce- 
ments and tenacity the defenders held Pusan 
until the Communists were outflanked 
through the brilliant maneuver directed by 
General MacArthur which saw the landing 
of his forces at Inchon north along the Seoul 
line. From Formosa the forces of National- 
ist China will at the right moment land on 
the China mainland and recover it from the 
Communists. 

5. Formosa is the symbol of freedom and 
democracy in China that adverse circum- 
stances have temporarily lald aside but which 
must be upheld and restored if communism 
is not to dominate all Asia and the island 
countries surrounding that continent. 

6. The Nationalist Government under Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek is firmly established 
on Formosa, supported by a strong army and 
by the Chinese who live outside of China, 
and enjoys the recognition and respect of 
the great majority of the free countries of 
the world. This Government is one of the 
charter members of the United Nations, and 
was an ally of the United States and other 
free countries during World War II. 

7. Considering the difficult conditions un- 
der which it operates and the ambitious 
plans that it has to reestablish itself on the 
China mainland, the Formosa Government 
has made a most remarkable record as a free 
and democratic government. Constructive 
criticisms by Chinese Nationalists them- 
selves will help improve that Government. 
But such criticisms must not go as far as to 
weaken it in undertaking its historic mission 
on the mainiand and to discourage American 
aid and regard for it, for they would thereby 
become destructive criticisms. 

8. The most patriotic and the best Chinese 
leaders in different fields of human endeavor 
are with Nationalist China and against the 
Communist regime in China, They are the 
Chinese torchbearers in a world where the 
Communists are trying to superimpose their 
inhuman and severe way of life on the man- 
kind's civilization which took thousands of 
years to achieve. 

9, Between Nationalist China and Red 
China, the decided preference of the free 
world is for the former, and that preference 
should be made consistent, firm, and per- 
manent. 

10. Helping and defending Formosa Is fight- 
ing and suppressing communism in Asia. If 
that is not done, communism will become 
irresistible and triumphant. 


The Eisenhower Farm Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Surpluses Make an Argument 
for the Eisenhower Farm Plan,” pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun this morn- 


ing. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SuRPLUSES MAKE AN ARGUMENT FOR THE 

EISENHOWER FARM PLAN 


The new crop report ties dramatically into 
the President's case against high-level price- 
support schemes in agriculture now pending 
in the Congress. The new report shows that 
we may close the present crop year with 
one of the biggest overall productions on 
record. This in the face of surpluses in 
such basic crops as wheat, which are already 
overtaxing storage facilities. 

It is true that the new report shows that 
wheat and cotton acreage is down a little in 
line with previous control plans, It has to 
be remembered, though, that Congress did 
not allow those control plans to be applied 
as tightly as the facts warranted. Even 
more devastating Is the evidence that even 
when farmers took lands out of wheat and 
cotton they put them into other crops in 
which equally troublesome surpluses now 
threaten. 

Thus lands taken out of cotton and wheat 
merely boomed production of-things like 
soybeans, oats, barley, flaxseed, sorghums, 
rice, dry beans, and sugar beets, Sugges- 
tively enough an amendment tacked onto 
the pending farm bill in the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee would provide high-level 
supports in oats, barley, grain, sorghums, and 
rye. Thus, with new surpluses in these lines 
now in sight as a mere byproduct of high 
supports in other lines, the political farmers 
are pushing to extend directly to them more 
of the high-support influence which brought 
them into surplus supply in the first place. 

It is plain—and alarming—facts like these 
which make the best ammunition for the 
Eisenhower people in making their congres- 
sional fight. This is the kind of factual 
argument which brought an administration 
victory in the House. The House finally took 
the flexibility principle which allows the price 
support to be lowered when surpluses 
threaten to develop. Senators Armen and 
ANDERSON, the brave Senate champions of 
the brave administration program, need 
merely stand fast on these facts to win 
general public support and, it may be con- 
fidently expected, a majority vote in Con- 
gress, 


Damages Denied Fifth-Amendment 
Dodgers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial: 
DAMAGES DENIED FIrFTH-AMENDMENT DODGERS 

The much publicized suit of 23 film actors 
and writers to recover damages from the 
major film studios for denying them employ- 
ment, following their refusal to testify be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, has been thrown out of court. In an 
opinion which should stop future suits of 
this kind, Superior Judge Ellsworth Meyer 
cited two major reasons for denial of dam- 
ages: (1) there is no law prohibiting employ- 
ers from agreeing among themselves not to 
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hire persons who refuse to answer questions 
about their activities; (2) the implied right 
that thus obtains is fortified by a natural 
right of employers to protect their business 
interests from the result of unfavorable in- 
ferences that might be drawn by their cus- 
tomers concerning a person who refused to 
testify. i 

In other words, it now seems firmly es- 
tablished that fifth-amendment pleaders 
may not escape the injury they do to them- 
selves. As Judge Meyer put it, “A court or a 
jury is entitled to draw unfavorable infer- 
ences from the refusal of witnesses to testi- 
fy." In a case where the proceedings are 
made public, as with the House Committee 
hearings, it is hardly possible to prevent the 
general public from drawing such inferences, 
and the result is that the witnesses them- 
selves create the condition which makes 
their employment impossible. 

The decision could not be otherwise if 
justice is to be served. However, one part of 
it confuses us. Although further legal efforts 
by the 23 against the major studios were 
specifically denied, the same relief was not 
granted Representatives Donap L. JACKSON 
and CLYDE Dort, both members of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and also named in the suit. The court held 
that the complaint of the 23 against them 
be thrown out, but granted the plaintiffs 
the right to file amended complaints within 
30 days. This means that Jackson and 
Doyle, plus committee investigator William 
Wheeler, must face another court test, when 
logically, as public servants doing their 
sworn duty, there should be even less cause 
for complaint against them than against the 
film studios. We assume there is a tech- 
nicality involved here that left the court no 
choice, but even so, the decision is to be re- 
gretted. 


Our Seal of Approval? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is one 
thing to recognize the fact of Commu- 
nist conquests in Asia. It is quite an- 
other to suggest we approve those 
conquests. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial on the subject from the Minne- 
apolis Star of July 13, 1954: 

Our SEAL or APPROVAL? 

Should the United States have top-level 
representation at windup sessions of the 
Geneva Conference on southeast Asia, or 
should we abstain? There are arguments to 
support either course, but at the moment 
the best course seems to be to abstain. 

The French reportedly are angry with 
Washington's apparent decision not to give 
United States approval to what can hardly 
avold being a disastrous defeat for the 
anti-Communist cause in Asia. Paris says 
this pulls the rug out from under the 
French delegation, weakens their bargain- 
ing power with the Communists. 

That is hardly the case. United States 
advice to France as to the wise course in 
Indochina has been ignored, resented and 
rejected by Paris. Perhaps the French had 
thelr own good reasons for the course they 
did follow. But now the point has been 
reached where the policies heretofore advo- 
cated by this country can no longer do any 
good. There is nothing this country could 
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do now which might save the day in Indo- 
china—nothing, that is, short of a military 
effort exceeding our effort in Korea. The 
Communists are already well aware of all 
this; the physical presence of the United 
States Secretary of State at Geneva would 
not impress them. 

We may not be able to say that we have 
no sare in the responsibility for the debacle 
in Indochina. We can honestly, however, 
since the policies we urgently supported were 
not adopted and did not therefore con- 
tribute to the present situation, reject the 
proposal that we assume a large share of the 
blame for France's costly defeat. 

We can maintain with validity, therefore, 
that we should not be present to approve 
and to assume the stigma for a settlement 
which ratifies a new victory for Communist 
imperialism. — 

It does no good to argue that nothing more 
can be done now except to accept the facts. 
We may have to stand by and see yet an- 
other people swallowed up by totalitarian 
rule. We do not have to put our seal of 
approval on the disaster, and we should not. 

It may be of some psychological value to 
other peoples in precarious positions, and 
even to those presently under alien Com- 
munist domination, to know that not all the 
western powers accept the principle that suc- 
cessful Red aggression can determine the 
status quo for the future. 


Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago a great American passed away in 
New York City. I refer to the death of 
Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine, who began his 
Career as a physician in the then small 
Community of Dodge City. For a num- 
ber of years he was a horse-and-buggy 
country doctor. Later he became dean 
of the medical school of the University 
of Kansas and secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Health. Still later he 
went to New York as executive director 
of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. Dr. Crumbine was a born crusader. 
More than anyone else, he brought to 
the American people a knowledge of the 
germ theory of disease and the neces- 
sity for improved sanitation. I doubt if 
anyone has made a greater contribution 
in the field of public health than he. 
The entire world is his debtor. As a part 
of my remarks, I desire to include the 
following editorial on the subject of Dr. 
Crumbine’s life and work, which ap- 
peared in the Topeka Capital on July 15: 

Di. SAMUEL J. RUABINE 

Concern for the health of his fellowmen, 
and particularly of their children, put Dr. 
Samuel J..Crumbine into a crusade that 
made him internationally famous. Almost 
Single-handed the country doctor ushered 
in an era of protective practices that since 
the turn of the century has lengthened the 
life span of Americans from an average of 
49 years to the present 68-year expectancy. 
5 died Tuesday at the ripe old age of 91 

ears, 

Dr, Crumbine was one of the first health 
experts to connect disease prevalency with 
the common drinking cup, the filthy roller 
towel, and the breeding places of the house 
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fiy and other insects. He endured the ridi- 
cule, even enmity, of people who were loathe 
to change habits of a lifetime. But Dr. 
Crumbine eventually convinced the legis- 
lature, the medical profession and the gen- 
eral public that contagious diseases were 
spread through the germ breeders. 

When Dr. Crumbine launched his “swat- 
the-fiy" crusade typhoid fever was a com- 
mon disease in Kansas, and all over the 
Nation, He showed the way to eliminate the 
pests which bred in filth and spread the 
germs to kitchens where persons contracted 
the dread disease. He was the father of 
later campaigns to clean up cities, and en- 
courage the invention of sprays and insecti- 
cides which today have virtually eliminated 
the fly and its menace as a typhoid carrier. 

Whole new industries were established in 
the wake of the slender, slightly-built, 
Kansas crusader's campaigns. The fly swat- 
ter, individual drinking cups and towels, 
antidotes for diseases caused by various 
kinds of insects and unsanitary conditions, 
followed as people realized that cleanliness 
promoted good health. 

During his career as dean of the University 
of Kansas medical school he established a 
course in sanitary engineering, which he 
later incorporated in the rules and regula- 
tions of the State board of health. He was a 
relentless foe of the custom of pouring un- 
treated sewage into the Kansas rivers, and 
started the crusade to end that dangerous 
practice, while serving as secretary of the 
State board for many years. 

The fame won by his Kansas crusades for 
better health brought Dr. Crumbine’s ability 
to the attention of the American Child 
Health Association, which he served as ex- 
ecutive director from 1923 until his retire- 
ment a few years ago. Truthfully it can be 
said that the American people largely owe 
their increased span of life to the health 
practices instigated by Dr. Crumbine and his 
crusades to get them established on a nation- 
wide scale. 


What's the Matter With Dairymen? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News of July 16, 
1954: 

WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH DAMYMEN? 

Congress, the farm organizations, and 
many others are grappling with the problem 
of surplus farm products, and can't decide 
what is best todo. The only thing they seem 
to be certain about is that there must be 
some Government support for prices which 
fall below “parity.” 

One of the biggest headaches in this big 
problem is the support for dairy products. 
Seems that Uncle Sam already has some 465 
million pounds of butter on hand, and can't 
rell it. He offered butter to foreign nations 
for 42 cents a pound—far below local prices— 
but no takers. Butter and milk are drugs 
on the market, although everyone agrees that 
they are both super foods among all we eat. 

Seems to us that both Government and 
the dairy industry have “missed the boat.” 
What the dairy industry needs is to wake up 
and advertise their most wholesome product 
to they can sell far more than they ever have 
sold, They are “asleep at the switch.” 
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Distillers advertise their product in flam- 
ing colors in newspapers and magazines— 
and sell. The dairymen have a far better 
product than the distillers, yet they sit idly 
by and fail to sell their products. We have 
heard one radio commercial on milk in late 
months. Why doesn't the dairy industry 
wake up and advertise their most wholesome 
product and sell enough to take up the 
slack? That's what all good businesses do. 

The brewers advertise beer in all forms 
of publicity, and sell—but milk is a far better 
product than beer. Why don’t the dairymen 
tell the world about it? > 

Cigarette manufacturers go to the smok- 
ers in continuous advertising, and sell—yet 
the dairymen have a far better product than 
the cigarette manufacturers. Why don't 
they tell the people about it? 

Behold the report of food and drinks sold 
at the recent Arlington races where 45,000 
fans gathered. 12,000 corn beef sandwiches, 
30,000 hot dogs, 10,000 roast beef sandwiches, 
35,000 orange drinks, 30,000 cokes, 24,000 bot- 
tles of beer etc. Not a glass of milk in that 
serving of the monster crowd. 

What do the dairymen mean by allowing 
that golden opportunity to pass by un- 
noticed? They have a better drink than 
any sold to that big crowd—yet not a glass of 
milk mentioned in the long list of drinks 
sold. What's the matter with our dairy- 
men; don't they want to sell their milk Are 
they content to storm Congress and ask for 
handouts to support their business instead 
of doing what other businessmen do—go 
after business in all ways of modern ad- 
vertising? 

Uncle Sam could accomplish far more for 
our dairymen if he would spend half the 
support money in advertising all over the 
Nation the high value of dairy products. 
That is the answer—sell more milk and but- 
ter and other dairy products through good 
advertising. They have the very best and 
most wholesome product of all in its class. 
All they need do is to go out and sell it. 


Address of William E. Welsh, Secretary- 
Manager, National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, Before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to include extrane- 
ous material in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, I submit the excellent address which 
was delivered by Mr. William E. Welsh, 
secretary-manager of the National Rec- 
Jamation Association, at the 41st conven» 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on May 26, 1954, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

I am quite certain my colleagues will 
find it most interesting and thought pro- 
voking. Mr, Welsh is to be congratu- 
lated for the fine manner in which he 
presented the benefits derived from irri- 
gation and reclamation. 

The address follows: 

There are three basic elements upon which 
man must depend for his very existence— 
land, water, and air. There would appear to 
be an abundance of air, It is impossible to 
visualize a situation ever developing where 
it would be necessary to regulate the air we 
breathe, but with land and water it is a dif- 
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ferent matter. We have already learned 
that through improper use and inadequate 
protection our topsoil can be depleted and 
washed away. In fact, erosion is one of the 
major problems in the preservation of our 
soll. During the past 25 years there has been 
a great awakening throughout our Nation as 
to the necessity of proper soll conservation 
and the importance of watershed protection, 
Much is being accomplished along these 
lines. 
WATER—CONTROLLING FACTOR 


As a representative of the National Recla- 
mation Association, I wish to discuss this 
problem as it relates to the western half 
of the United States—the arid and semi- 
arid West. In that vast expanse of terri- 
tory there is plenty of land—and good land, 
too—but the limiting factor, the controlling 
factor, which will determine the future 
growth, development, and prosperity of the 
West, is water. 

The importance as well as the scarcity 
of water in that area has been recognized 
by the white man ever since he first set 
foot in the arid West. One of the many 
hazards which confronted the early pioneer 
who crossed the plains in a covered wagon 
was the difficulty encountered in finding 
water in quantities adequate for camping 
sites along the trails. There is a very in- 
teresting story about an immigrant caravan 
crossing southern Idaho, my home State, 
in 1862. A personal friend of mine told 
me that his father was the captain of a 
caravan which was following the old Oregon 
Trail along the south bank of the Snake 
River, Each day one of his responsibilities 
was to go ahead on horseback and endeavor 
to find a sultable place for camping for 
the night. Of course, it was always impor- 
tant to find a location which would be rea- 
sonably safe from attack by the Indians, 
but it was also equally important to find 
a place where water was available. On this 
particular day he located a campsite close 
to the banks of the Snake River where 
natural hot water springs were pouring out 
of the ground, known today as Given’s Hot 
Springs. When the covered wagon arrived 
at the site of the natural hot water springs, 
the members of the party got out and looked 
it over, agreed that it was a very desirable 
site, and that the hot water would be a 
very nice convenience for the personnel of 
the caravan in bathing and washing. but 
as they looked at the hot water they shook 
their heads and sald, “No, we can't camp 
here. There is something wrong when water 
is coming out of the ground as hot as that. 
This place must be too close to hell.” So 
the caravan moved on a few miles farther 
and pitched camp a safe distance away from 
the evil influences of the hot-water springs. 
That incident happened just 92 years ago 
this summer. We might not be quite so 
concerned about hot water now, but out in 
that dry desert country water is just as 
important as it was a century ago. 

In the arid West man cannot survive upon 
water as it is made available by nature. 
A dry spell of 6 months’ duration without 
rain is not uncommon. Most of the water 
in the West comes in the form of snow dur- 
ing the winter months. Hence, it must be 
stored in reservoirs during the spring runoff 
and held over for the dry, hot summer 
months to follow, 

Because of the scarcity of water in that 
area, we believe that consumptive use should 
be given priority. For consumptive use, 
there is no substitute for water. 

In the West our greatest development in 
the past has come—and in the future will 
come—through the development of irriga- 
tion by reclamation. 

The National Reclamation Act was en- 
acted in 1902 primarily for the purpose of 
developing the public lands of the West and 
creating opportunities and homes for people, 
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Another reason for the passage of the act 
was the fact that the easier projects to con- 
struct had already been completed and the 
remaining projects yet undeveloped were too 
costly for private capital. Thus, most of 
the development of irrigation projects over 
the past quarter of a century or more have 
been brought about through Federal recla- 
mation, That will continue to be true in 
the future. 

However, we do not in any way consider 
the land and water resource development of 
the West now or in the future to be solely 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. States as well as local governments 
and local interests should actively partici- 
pate in the planning and development of our 
water resource projects. 

Reclamation has always been required to 
show financial feasibility, that is—there must 
be revenues produced from the project sum- 
clent to repay the costs to the Federal Treas- 
ury. We have always approved that plan 
but we also have endorsed the time-honored 
plan of utilizing all revenues produced from 
the project, including power, to assist in 
repaying the costs. 


NATIONAL BENEFITS OF RECLAMATION 


The national benefits from reclamation 
will not cease in 40 years (the time now 
allotted for repayment), nor in 50 years. In 
fact, the national benefit will continue as 
long as the project remains in operation. 
Por this reason, there should be no objection 
to extending the time of repayment as long 
as it is held within the useful life of the 
project. 

The national benefits not only exceed the 
costs of interest-free money but in a very 
few years actually exceed the cost of the en- 
tire project. Secretary of Interior Douglas 
McKay, in his first published annual report 
stated regarding a study which had been 
made on 15 reclamation projects, “Thus far 
Federal taxes collected have exceeded the 
Federal investment In irrigation features in 
these projects by 4½ times. These revenues 
are in addition to the obligations voluntarily 
assumed by direct users of water. 

The following factual and statistical Infor- 
mation is convincing evidence as to the bene- 
fits of reclamation to the country as a whole: 

Total Federal reclamation appropriations 
to date are $2,940,162,042. 

Total cumulative crop value to date is 
$8,919,209,125. The larger projects have been 
producing only a few years. 

Crop values annually now are approaching 
$1 billion. 

Total area receiving water from Federal 
reclamation projects is 7 million acres. 

Water users of Federal reclamation proj- 
ects are less than 1 percent delinquent in 
the payment of amounts that are due. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED 


There are a few very fundamental and 
basic principles which, we believe, should be 
kept in mind. 

1. Continued orderly development of the 
Nation's natural resources is essential to our 
national prosperity. 

2. Water resource development should not 
be the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment alone, but the Federal Government 
should remain ready and willing to partici- 
pate to the extent necessary. 

3. State water laws should be respected 
and observed by the Federal Government in 
the same manner as individuals are required 
to observe them. 

4. The various departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government dealing with 
water resource development should retain 
the respective functional responsibilities now 
delegated to each by the Congress. 

5. Water resource development should con- 
tinue on a multipurpose, basin-wide basis 
wherever feasible. 

6. The interstate compact approach should 
be encouraged in interstate streams, 
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7. There should be a shelf of water resource 
development projects investigated, planned, 
and ready to go whenever the economic con- 
ditions of the country might warrant such 
action. 

8. The land limitation provisions of the 
Federal reclamation law should be reviewed 
carefully and modernized to the extent 
necessary to meet present day conditions. 

9. Upstream watershed treatment should 
be considered as an appropriate part of a 
river basin development, but the fact should 
always be recognized that upstream water- 
shed treatment alone will not control the 
major floods. 

10. Valley authorities should not be estab- 
lished on any river basin except by full 
approval of a majority or more of the people 
living within the area affected. 

A national program for the conservation 
and development of our land and water 
resources must of necessity envision the 
needs of every section of our country. Those 
needs will vary from East to West, and from 
State to State, and sometimes within States. 

We will not have reached our ultimate goal 
until all of the rivers of the Nation are being 
used most beneficially in relation to the 
economy of the area in which they are 
located. 


The President’s Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Los Angeles Times of July 13, 1954: 

By THE War WITH BILL HENRY 


WASHINCTON.—Wheneyer a churlish left- 
winger sidles up to you, as often happens 
in this town, and remarks that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's great crusade doesn't seem to 
be getting airborne in the Congress—there’s 
a good answer available. 

PROGRAM 


It has often been remarked that it Is only 
1 mile as the old crow files straight down 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the White House 
to the Capitol but that it is the longest mile 
in the world. And most Presidents find that 
it gets longer every year they are in office. 
So when anyone starts needling about Elsen- 
hower's troubles with the Congress it is only 
necessary to hark back one Congressional 
session into the history of the Democrats. 
That would be the year 1952 in which Harry 
Truman, having fooled everybody by being 
elected in 1948—thereby defying such au- 
thorities as H. V. Kaltenborn and the Chi- 
cago Tribune, both of which had solemnly 
announced his defeat on election night— 
was riding high, wide, and handsome in the 
20th successive year of rule by the Demo- 
crats and boasting a good majority in both 
Houses of the Congress. 

TROUBLES 


Offhand I don't have the Truman state 
of the Union speech of that year before me 
but, if memory serves, some of the items 
which Harry Truman demanded of the Con- 
gress were (1) repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; (2) approval of the Brannan agricul- 
tural plan; (3) approval of the St. Lawrence 
seaway; (4) FEPC legislation; (5) Harry's 
socialized medicine plan; and (6) more cco- 
nomic controls, Well, there were a lot more 
of them, all more or less right down the line 
of the left-wing Democrat policies which 
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had kept electing them over and over again. 
How many of them did Harry get? Try to 
find any that he got. So when anybody 
starts measuring the failures of the Eisen- 
hower program there's a fairish sort of com- 
Parison with which to top off your little 
argument, 
DIFFICULTIES 


When you start any comparison you must 
begin with the realization Eisenhower's 
Problem wasn't just to continue policies of 
many years’ standing and a history of polit- 
ical success but, on the other hand, to reverse 
the whole trend. Furthermore it had to be 
done with the skimpiest of majorities in the 
House and no majority whatever in the Sen- 
ate. To cap the climax the noblest Republi- 
can of them all, Eob Tait, died just as the 
new administration wag, under his calm and 
trong guidance, getting itself organized to 
put the great crusade into action. It was 
a doubly cruel blow to the politically ama- 
teur Eisenhower administration to have its 
Only top political professional pass from the 
Picture before its program was even in the 
tketchiest shape. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Yet, despite these handicaps, the Elsen- 
hower forces point to quite an astounding 
success. They put through the first complete 
tax reorganization in so many years that 
Nobody can remember the last one. They 
overturned the high fixed-farm-price-support 
Program and are assured of more logical 
flexible supports. They put through the St. 
Lawrence seaway project which Congress 
fought over bitterly for a generation and a 
half. A whole landslide of other legislation 
is now heading for passage. The major legis- 
lative setbacks have been on (1) the vote 
for 18-year-olds, (2) Taft-Hartley changes, 
and (3) statehood for Hawali. There is some 
slight chance that this latter may still be 
enacted, as both House and Senate voted 
Hawaii statehood, but the Senate Democrats 
messed things up by tying Alaska to the 
Hawaii bill. 

IMPROVEMENT 

Less publicized accomplishments are 
nevertheless important; Congress passed all 
the major money bills before deadline (first 
time this has happened since the last Re- 
Publican Congress of 1948) and will come 
close to the organization goal of adjourn- 
ment by July 31. 


Price Supports and Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune of Thurs- 
day, July 15, 1954: 

Price SUPPOETS AND SURPLUSES 

Very toon, now, this session of Congress 
Will make its nal determination as to farm 
Policy. Most important, it will decide 
Whether to return to a system of flexible 
Price supports as the present law provides, 
Gr to continue rigid, bigh supports on the 
So-called basic commodities. 

The imminence of thie vital decision 
Prompts us to remind our readers, once again, 
that continuation of rigid supports will not 
tone the problems of farm production and 

come; it will merely postpone the day of 
Teckoning. 
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Flexible supports will not solve the prob- 
lems of farm production and income, either. 
The matter is too complex to be dealt with 
merely by changing the kind of props we 
us to shore up price levels. Flexible supports 
are no panacea, and it would be a dangerous 
mistake to consider them as such. 

A sliding scale of supports responsive to 
production and demand will, however, start 
us on the road back from a wartime farm 
economy. The present system of high, rigid 
supports is a stimulus to production at ex- 
tremely high levels. That kind of produc- 
tion was of great value in filling the abnor- 
mal demand here and abroad during war and 
postwar emergency periods. This insatiable 
demand—at least in terms of ability to pay— 
no longer exists. Rigid supports have out- 
grown their usefulness. 

The most striking evidence of this is the 
mountain of surplus farm produce which 
has been purchased and stored by the Gov- 
ernment. Without considering the crop now 
being harvested, our present wheat stocks 
would satisfy human consumption in the 
United States for more than a year and a 
half. We also have enough cotton on hand 
to fill United States demand for a year. 
Normal and emergency storage facilities are 
brimming. 

There are already signs that the steady 
rise in surpluses is putting a heavy strain 
on the system of price supports. Dr. Karl 
Brandt, associate director of the Food Re- 
search Institute at Stanford University, puts 
the situation this way: “The support ma- 
chinery is losing its grip.” 

We noted above that wheat stocks are tre- 
mendous even without taking the new crop 
into consideration. The new crop, however, 
must be considered. It is going to be another 
humdinger—an estimated 988 million 
bushels. The Department of Agriculture 
also expects a record oat crop and probably 
the second biggest corn crop in history. 
That is something to think about when the 
subject of production and price controls is 
considered, 

Congress is understandably concerned— 
and not all its concern is crassly political— 
about the temporary reduction in farm in- 
come that would result from a cut in sup- 
port prices. But Congress should be con- 
cerned, also, about the long-range damage 
to our farm economy that would result from 
ignoring the danger signal of unwieldy 
surpluses. 


One Word Picture Is Worth a Thousand 
Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, every 
man is a poet at heart, but there are few 
who will attempt to write a poem, and an 
even smaller number who, having tried, 
will frankly admit they cannot. None- 
theless, more can be said in a few lines of 
good verse, often, then in a thousand 
lines of mediocre prose, and at a consid- 
erable savings in time, energy and eye- 
strain. 

While wending my way happily to 
work the other morning, I was pleased 
to listen to a radio program Your Time- 
keeper, over station WRC in Washing- 
ton, emceed by Mr. Bob Reed. At that 
time he recited a poem entitled “That 
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Little Chap O' Mine.” The words and 
spirit of it so intrigued me that I later 
secured a copy, which I include in the 
Recorp today. 

The moral, it seems to me, is that we 
may not always become what we would 
like ourselves to be, but in response to the 
faith and adulation of a small child, we 
usually do not have the heart to give up 
trying. 

The poem That Little Chap O' Mine, 
follows: 

THAT Lirrle Char o' MINE 
(Anonymous) 

To feel his little hand in mine, 

So clinging and so warm, 

‘To know he thinks me strong enough 

To keep bim safe from harm; 

To see his simple faith in all 

I say or do, 

It sort o' shames a fellow, but it 

Makes him better, too; 

And I am trying hard to be the man 

He fancies me to be, 

Because I have this chap at home 

Who thinks the world o' me. 

I would not disappoint his trust 

For anything on earth, 

Nor let him know how little I 

Always think Im worth. 

But after all, it’s easier, that 

Brighter road to climb, 

With the little hands behind me to 

Push me all the time. 

And I reckon I'm a better man than 

What I used to be, 

Because I have this chap at home, 

Who thinks the world of me. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF” 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p., 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). ~ 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1939). 
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D'Ewart, George, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, 
Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, Van Pelt, 
Spence, Brown of Georgia, Patman, Rains, 
Multer, Deane, O'Brien of Michigan, Ad- 
donizio, Dollinger, Bolling, Barrett, Hays of 
Ohio, O'Hara of Illinois, and McCarthy. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs, Simpson of Ulinols (chairman), 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Talle, Miller of Ne- 
braska, Auchincless, Allen of California, 
Kearns, Hagen of Minnesota, Patterson, Gub- 
ser, Broyhill, Hyde, Hillelson, McMillan, 
Harris, Abernethy, Smith of Virginia, Klein, 
Teague, Jones of Alabama, Davis of Georgia, 
Morrison, Jones of Missouri, Sutton, and 
Friedel, 


Committee on Education and Labor 


Lucas, Balley, Perkins, Howell, Wier, Elliott, 
Landrum, Metcalf, Miller of Kansas, and 
Bowler. 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 

Messrs. Chiperfield (chairman), 2 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Messrs. Smith 
Wisconsin, Merrow, Judd, Fulton. Javits 
Jackson, LeCompte, Radwan, Morano, Mrs. 
Church, Messrs. Adair, Prouty, Bentley, 
Richards, Gordon, Morgan, Battle, Carnahan, 
Chatham, Zablocki, Burleson, Hays of Ar- 
kansas, Roosevelt, Mra. Kelly of New York, 
ee Lanhan, Harrison of Virginia, and 
Dod 


Committee on Government Operations 


Messrs. Hoffman of Michigan (chairman), 
Riehlman, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. Bender, 


Osmers, Brown of Ohio, 
McDonough, Mrs. St, George, Miller 
of New York, Hillelson, Lipscomb, Dawson of 
Illinois, Holifield, Karsten of Missouri, Me- 
Cormack, Lantaff, Chudoff, Ikard, Brooks of 
Texas, Holtzman, Condon, Mollohan, Foun- 
tain, Pilcher, and Williams of New Jersey. 
Committee on House Administration 
Messrs. LeCompte (chairman), Bishop, 
Morano, Schenck, Harrison of Ne- 
braska, Corbett, Bennett of Michigan, Hill- 
ings, Cole of Missouri, Oliver P. Bolton, Neal, 
Merrill, Lipscomb, Burleson, Deane, Gar- 
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matz, Regan, Trimble, Byrd, Campbell, Moss, 
Freidel. Ashmore, and Hays of Ohio. 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messrs. Miller of Nebraska (chairman), 
D'Ewart, Saylor, Harrison of Wyoming, Whar- 
ton, Berry, Gross, Bender, Dawson of Utah, 
Westland, Pillion, Young, Hosmer, Rhodes 
of Arizona, Budge, Engle, Regan, Bentsen, 
Aspinall, Yorty, Donovan, O'Brien of New 
York, Rogers of Texas, Mrs. Pfost, Messrs. 
Haley, Shuford, Bartlett. Ferndés-Isern, 
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Messrs. Wolverton (chairman), Hinshaw, 
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7 samer, Springer, Bush, Schenck, Carrigg, 
Warburton, Derounlan, Pelly, Younger, 
Crosser, Priest, Harris, Rogers of Florida, 
Klein, Granahan, Carlyle, Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, Mack of Illinois, Thornberry, Heller, 
Roberts, Moulder, and Staggers. 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Messrs. Reed of Ulinois (chairman), Gra- 
ham, Keating, McCulloch, Jonas of Illinois, 
Miss Thompson of Michigan, Messrs. Hillings, 
Crumpacker, Miller of New York, Taylor, 
Burdick, Meader, Curtis of Massachusetts, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Hyde, Poff, Celler; 
Walter, Lane, Feighan, Chelf, Wilson of 
Texas, Willis, Frazier, Rodino, Jones of North 
Carolina, Forrester, Rogers of Colorado, Dono- 
hue, and Fine. 
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Messrs. Welche! (chairman), Tollefson, 
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Dies, Mrs. Sullivan, Messrs. Thompson of 
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artlett. 
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of Minnesota, Corbett, Mrs. St. 
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Cole of Missouri, Cretella, Gubser, Bonin, 
Broyhill, Oliver P. Bolton, Reams, Murray, 
Morrison, Davis of Georgia, Rhodes of Penn- 
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Messrs. Dondero (chairman), 5 Me- 
Gregor, Auchincloss, Mack of 
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Scherer, Buckley, Fallon, Davis of Tennessee, 
‘Trimble, Blatnik, Jones of Alabama, Dempsey, 
Smith of Mississippi, 3 
Kluczynski, Steed, and Mrs. 
Committee on Rules 

Messrs. Allen of Illinois (chairman), 
Brown of Ohio, Ellsworth, Latham, Scott, 
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Committee on Un-American Activities 


Messrs. Velde (chairman), Kearney, Jack- 
son, Clardy, Scherer, Walter, Moulder, Doyle, 
and Frazier. 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts (chairman), 
Messrs. Kearney, Ayres, Adair, Springer, 
Prouty, Radwan, Mack of Washington, Saylor, 
Bonin, 8 Mailliard, Fino, Cre- 
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Secrest, Mrs. Kee, “Messrs. Long, Hapa, oE 
California, Byrne of Pennsylvania, Gentry, 
Matthews, Edmondson, Selden, Natcher, and 
Johnson of Wisconsin, 


Committee on Ways and Means 
Messrs. Reed of New York (chairman), 


Holmes, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Goodwin, Sad- 
lak, Baker, Curtis of Missouri, Knox, Utt, 
Cooper, Dingell, Mills, Gregory, Camp, Forand, 
Eberharter, King of California, O'Brien of 
Ilinois, and Boggs. 
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David L. 7 Washington 1. D. C. 
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Judge—Ambrose O'Connell, of ded York, 
Hunting Towers, Alexandria, V. 
Judge—Noble J. Johnson, of Eadie, 4318 
Warren St. 
Judge—Eugene Worley, of Texas, 4745 32d St. 
North, Arlington, Va. 

Judge—William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, 100 
West University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 
Judge—Joseph R. Jackson (retired), of New 

York, Westchester Apts. 


THE UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania Ave. and 17th St. Phone, 
District 7-0642) 
Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, of Texas, 1500 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Judge—Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee, 
4607 Connecticut Ave. 

Judge—Samuel E. Whitaker, of Tennessee, 
4921 Quebec St. 

Judge—J. Warren Madden, of 5 
300 East Broad St., Falls Church. V 

Judge— Don N. Laramore, of Washington, 
Presidential Hotel, 900 19th St. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
Washington 1, D. O. 
Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 
, Pa. (United States Circuit Judge for the 


Third Circuit.) 

Judge— Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass, 
(Chief Judge, United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit.) 

Judge—Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. (United States Circuit Judge for 

the Sixth Circuit.) 

Judge—Walter ©, Lindley, Danville, II. 
(United States Circuit Judge for the 
Seventh Circuit.) 

Judge—Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. d. 
(Chief Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.) 
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Bow, Frank T., e 3051 Idaho Ave. 
Bowler, James B., III. 
Boykin, Frank W. „Ala The Washington 
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Bray, William G. I 


Brooks, Overton, La 4413 46th St. 
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Brown, Paul, Ga Boston House 
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Buckley. Charles A., V. Y_. 
Budge, Hamer H., Idaho- 
Burdick, Usher L., N. Dak.. 


Burleson, Omar, Ter 2737 Devonshire 
Place 

Busbey, Fred E., III 

Bush, Alvin R., Pa 


Byrd, Robert C., W. va 

Byrne, James A., Fa 

Byrnes, John W., WIS. 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 


Camp, A. Sidney, Ga. The Washing- 
ton House 
camped, Courtney W., 


Canfield, Gordon, N. J 

Carlyle. P. Erie, N. Segre ee J. Ave. SE. 
arlyle, F. Erte The Washington 
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Celler. Emanuel, N. T The Mayflower 

Chatham, Thurmond, N. 

Chelf, Frank L., Ky 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 3 
Chiperfield, Robert B., III. 1713 House Office 


Building 
Chudoff, Earl, Pa 


9 Marguerite Stitt, The Shoreham 


qm, ti 
Clardy, Kit, Mien * 
Clevenger, Cliff, Ohio. The Jefferson 
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Cole, William C., Mo 
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Arlington, Va. 

Harrison, Robert D., Nebr. 
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Place 

Hart, Edward J., N. 7 

Harvey, Ralph, Ind 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hays, Brooks, Ar 314 2d St. SE. 

Hays, Wayne L., Ohio_..... The Woodner 

Hebert, F. Edward, La 104 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Heller, Louis B., N. F ‘ei 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Heselton, John W., Mass 

Hess, William E., O Io 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Cali 

Hill, William S., Colo...... 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hillelson, Jeffrey P., Mo 

Hillings, Patrick J., Calif. 
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Jarman, John, Okla 
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Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio.. The Mayflower 
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ton House 
Johnson, Leroy. Calif.. 30 North Caro- 
lina Ave. SE. 
Johnson, Lester, Wis The Coronet 
Jonas, Charles Raper, N. O 
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Jones, Paul C., Mo. 3613 Greenway 
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Jones, Robert E., Jr., een 
Jones, Woodrow W., N. C. 
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Karsten, Frank M., MoS0 
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Kelly, Edna F., N. Y. 
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Parable of the Dogs 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday; July 21, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago our great Vice President de- 
livered a fine and eloquent address at 
the Somerset, Pa., sesquicentennial. In 
the course of his speech he used as an 
illustration the parable of the dogs. A 
well-fed, well-housed, and cared-for dog, 
but on the end of a leash, was unhappy. 
A poorly fed mongrel, with no shelter, 
fighting his own fights, but free, was 
happy. 

The Somerset Democrat makes edi- 
torial comment and feels that the illus- 
tration can be well used by us. The edi- 
tor feels that if we pursue some of the 
courses now being traveled, we may 
eventually be told when to sow and when 
to reap, and we may then go hungry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARABLE OF THE Docs 


There was only one fly in the ointment 
Vice President Ricnaxnp M. Nixon produced 
for healing the political, economic and ŝo- 
cial wounds of the world, in his Fourth of 
July speech at Somerset. 

After giving a sort of left-handed approval 
to United States foreign policy as an in- 
strument for providing allies when needed 
to check Communist aggression on widely 
#cattered global fronts, he did not offer any 
formula for getting any such stanch allies 
as England and France in line. Such a 
shortcoming (if such it might be called) 
Could be excusable, though, inasmuch as it 
would require something possibly as in- 
Vincible as a U. N. international police force 
for such an uphill job. A 

However, the Vice President's firm stand 
Against admitting Communist China to 
membership in the United Nations—to- 
Rether with many other laudable objectives— 
£0 thorougbly overshadowed the problem of 
needed allies that his address deserved uni- 
versal praise. 

Most notable (also appropriate for an In- 
dependence Day theme) among Mr. N1xon’s 
fems of eloquence was his parable of the 
dogs, picked up on a visit to Hong Kong, in 
Which he illustrated the inherent desire of 
alj living creatures for freedom. 

Observing apparently prosperous condi- 
tions in various sections of the big Chinese 
Seaport (governed by interests from foreign 
shores), Vice President Nixon said he in- 
Quired of a prominent native journalist as 
to the cause of discontent. 

“I suggested that the people seemed to be 
Well fed, they are dressed in garb that ap- 
Pears to be satisfactory, and their living 
quarters apparently are comfortable. Why 
are they dissatisfied?” he asked. 
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“I can best answer your question,” the 
native replied, “by citing you the example 
of two dogs. One dog is kept in a com- 
fortable doghouse, sheltered from the 
weather and from attack by man or beast. 
His food is supplied by his master, and in 
every way he is well cared for. Now and 
then he is washed and dried, maybe with an 
electric fan, even his hair is combed. In the 
doghouse he is a pet. He is looked after 


meticulously and affectionately, But he is 
chained. 
“Then there is the other dog. He is just a 


long, lanky mongrel that has to look out 
for himself, find his own food and shelter, 
and fight his own fights. No master restricts 
his freedom of activity. He roves his terri- 
tory at will. He is free. He is not chained, 
As he roams the fields and the streets he is 
seen by the other dog, and the dog in the 
doghouse is envious. It epitomizes the 
phenomenon of the mildly penal institution 
known as the doghouse in American slang.” 

The Asiatic parable of the dogs narrated 
by Vice President Nixon is not inconsistent 
with the wisdom of Confucius. It could be 
studied with profit by the American farmers 
who each year vote themselves into 90 per- 
cent parity bondage invented by vote-buying 
politicians. 

Eventually, after mature analysis, the 
farmer chained to a restricted acreage would 
become envious of the free farmer at liberty 
to both sow and reap without Government 
interference. 

Eis chains broken, the bribed farmer would 
not only embrace President Eisenhower's 
flexible price support program, but would 
throw all price fixing—rigid and otherwise— 
out the window. 

Incidentaly, the regenerated farmer would 
let Secretary Benson out of the doghouse. 


Republican Prospects in November 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President; for 
56 years the people of Kentucky have 
welcomed each issue of one of our favor- 
ite local publications, the Kentucky Irish 
American, published in Louisville, Ky. 
Its columns have been filled with the 
best of humor and sage comments on 
the present condition of the State, the 
Nation, and the world. 

One of the most widely read features 
of each issue is the column so ably writ- 
ten by the editor, Mike Barry. His fig- 
ures of speech and his comments are 
often sharply drawn but always worthy 
of consideration, for he has a consum- 
mate alertness to the thinking of the 
man in the street and to reflect this 
thinking in his writings. 

I commend to my colleagues the read- 
ing of Mike Barry’s column for the issue 
of July 17, and ask unanimous consent 


that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

It seems we'ye been wrong, For some 
time now we've been under the impression 
that things weren't going so good for the 
Republicans, Business conditions around 
the country have been a little unsteady, our 
foreign affairs are In a worse muddle than 
usual, and the Republican Party itself has 
been split wide open. 

Prospects for the GOP in the November 
elections looked pretty dim. It's been our 
guess—and all election forecasts are noth- 
ing more than a guess—that Republican 
candidates would not only lose all the races 
that look close, but would get knocked off in 
some districts where they hadn’t lost since 
Honest Abe carried them home. 

That's the way we saw it, but now the two 
biggest news magazines in the country say 
diiferent. The current issue of Newsweek, a 
magazine that really struggles to be im- 
partial, says there’s a wave of optimism 
among leading Republicans—that they feel 
a trend toward their candidates. 

Time magazine, which dropped all pretense 
of impartiality when Eisenhower first be- 
came a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation, can be expected to go much farther 
than its rival, and Time does just that. 

The July 19 issue of Time, generally re- 
ferred to as the GOP answer to the Demo- 
cratic Digest, soothed our fears regarding 
foreign affairs. That dynamic new foreign 
policy Time had talked about when Eisen- 
hower went into office must be working far 
better than any of us had dreamed. 

“Dulles and U. N. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge were confident,” Time said this 
week. Another paragraph referred to Dulles’ 
“firm view" and his “confident tone,” and 
added that Lodge reflected Dulles’ con- 
fidence.” n 

Simmer down, everybody. Good ol' John 
Foster and Henry Cabot have got those for- 
eign diplomats eating out of our hand. What 
if we do wake up some morning and discover 
the rascals have chewed off everything up to 
the elbow? Why, weill take care of that 
right away—use our other hand for some of 
that instant, massive retaliation. 

WHO LOST CHINA? CHIANG 


If you want to be an old killjoy, you can 
quote the Milwaukee Journal. That paper's 
editorial said last week, “The Republican 
high command has apparently determined 
to make forelgn policy an issue of the fall 
campaign. The theory, someone has said, 
seems to be that ‘there is some more mileage 
in Acheson.’ Vice President Nixon * * » 
charged in a television broadcast that the 
Truman administration left behind ‘a foreign 
policy of weakness, a policy of surrender of 
principle at the conference table.’ 

“Much could be said about the dishonesty 
of these statements. And about the irony 
of a Republican spokesman making them at 
this time, 

“It wasn't American policy that lost China 
to the Reds, of course. Chiang Kai-shek lost 
China. The United States tried to help him 
with materiel for 39 divisions and §2 billion 
in grants and credits. Wholesale desertions 
gave most of the men and equipment to the 
Communists. Chinese grafters in high places 
lined their pockets 
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“Only massive American armies fighting in 
China might have saved the country for 
Chiang. The American people, weary of the 
struggle after World War II. would never 
have consented to such action, had any 
American Government even considered it. 

“As for the charge of weakness in foreign 
policy—the Eisenhower administration, to 
date, certainly looks worse than did the Tru- 
man administration. 

“The Eisenhower administration has ac- 
cepted a shaky and unsatisfactory armistice 
‘at the conference table’ in Korea. It is 
standing by while Indochina, or great parts 
of it, disappear back of the Iron Curtain. 
‘The free world alliance is doing poorly under 
its leadership. Finally, while warning of the 
growing menace of communism, it has con- 
tinued to cut back military, foreign aid and 
propaganda appropriations. * * + 

“IKE A LEADER? YOU'RE JOKING 


“Tt is heard that the Nixon speeches reflect 
desperation * * about the coming elec- 
tions.“ 

“Kicking foreign policy and issues around 
the political arena at this moment in history 
is a dangerous occupation. 

“It complicates the problem of trying to 
develop a sound and sensible foreign policy. 

“It makes it increasingly difficult for the 
Democrats * * * to continue cooperation 
with the present administration in foreign 
affairs. ene 

“It causes serious disunity here at 
Dam -¢ 

“President Elsenhower might halt these 
tactics of Nixon and the GOP political mas- 
terminds. Or is a shabby try for political 
victory to be placed above national unity, 
bipartisan foreign policy, honesty, and de- 
cency? 

“Is this the great crusade?” 

That last part ought to be good for a 
laugh. Imagine g Eisenhower to 
exert leadership. He let the Republican 
masterminds run his campaign in 1952, let 
them shove McCarruy down his throat; Ike 
gagged n little, but he got him down, let 
them take over completely when he went 
into office. 

As somebody said long ago, the whole trou- 
ble is nobody ever told Ike he was elected 
President. 

ONE LAST WORD OF ADVICE 


But is Eisenhower downhearted, worried, 
pessimistic? Not at all, he's looking at the 
world through rose-colored glasses. Time 
magazine says so, and you know Time, 
Honorbound, Time is—the editors stand be- 
hind every copy they sell. “Last week,” said 
Time, “with considerable justification, the 
President found a handy word to describe 
the prospects for his proposals on Capitol 
Hill. His word: Key 

That, with considerable justification, 
wasn't enough, so Time's concluding para- 
graph sald, In balance, the Eisenhower pro- 
gram was in good health last week, consider- 
ing the circumstances, and Ike's bullishness 
was justified.” 

Cheer up, all you Republicans. Every- 
thing's gonna be all right. 

Just one bit of advice—if you've got a job 
in Washington, don’t send out any more 
laundry after November 2. 


The Late Honorable Joe Farrington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, Maine had 
its primary election on June 21, and so 
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I was not on the floor on that day to 
join in the eulogies to my friend Joe 
Farrington, the late Delegate from Ha- 
wail. I shall always regret this. No 
one could have been fonder of Joe Far- 
rington that I was, and no one could 
have had a greater admiration for his 
capacity and character as a legislator. 

There was no Member of our body 
better qualified to render a decision on 
any question that can arise here than 
Joe Farrington. Yet, under the peculiar 
terms on which he served, he was dis- 
qualified from voting on any question 
even if it was one of vital importance 
to the people whom he represented. I 
often wondered how he endured a situ- 
ation which to me would be so humiliat- 
ing and galling. But he did endure it 
with the utmost cheerfulness as he en- 
dured all the vicissitudes and frustra- 
tions of his service here. 

Back in the year 1931 I first met Joe 
Farrington’s father, the Honorable Wal- 
lace Rider Farrington, then Governor 
of Hawaii. His family came from the 
town of Brewer in Penobscot County, 
Maine, The Farringtons have always 
been a good Maine family. Joe and his 
father took the utmost pride in their 
Maine ancestry and were always deeply 
interested in all the affairs of the State. 
It was on that account that I first got to 
know Joe Farrington and so to become 
fond of him, when we arrived here to- 
u in the 78th Congress in January 

43. 

As everyone knows, Joe’s ambition was 
to make Hawaii the 49th State of the 
Union and all his labors in this vineyard 
were with that ultimate objective in 
mind. He could not have conducted this 
struggle with more dignity, more intelli- 
gence, and more ability. Statehood bills 
actually passed the House in June 1947 
and in March 1950, but these triumphs 
were in vain because in each of these 
sessions the Senate failed to act. In 
the present Congress the House passed 
the statehood on March 7, 1953, and the 
Senate passed a statehood bill on April 
1, 1954, but tied Alaska up with Hawaii, 
and up to this point they have not been 
disentangled. I should like to say with 
all possible emphasis that Hawaii should 
be given statehood before the present 
Congress adjourns. Joe Farrington 
needs no monument for his services, but 
Hawaii deserves justice, and I am con- 
vinced that statehood is no more than 
justice for this great and progressive 
Territory. 

Joe Farrington was a good man and a 
reasonable man. He had Yankee 
shrewdness. He also had a tolerance 
and a temperateness which must have 
been his birthright as a citizen of those 
beautiful islands where, more than any- 
where else in the entire world, people 
from all nations and of all races have 
learned to work together in democratic 
association for the common good. 

Joe had Yankee culture behind him. 
He had the training of a famous Ameri- 
can university. But he also was a prod- 
uct of Polynesian culture which is more 
remarkable than many of our people 
realize. 

I particularly agree with what Walter 
Judd has said about Joe Farrington. 
He had great vision. He realized that 
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this country could not hope to lead the 
world in the cause of freedom if its own 
institutions were defaced by racism and 
intolerance. He knew from earliest 
youth in Hawaii that to be a human 
being did not necessarily mean to be a 
Caucasian; and that, as far as Asia is 
concerned, the Asians would accept Com- 
munist supremacy rather than white 
supremacy. He knew that to be a good 
American did not depend on the color of 
the skin. To judge Joe Farrington’s life 
work one must realize the spiritual great- 
ness of his concept of America. 

Mr. Speaker, you did me the honor to 
appoint me a member of the official dele- 
gation which went from this House to 
accompany our colleague's ashes to their 
last resting place in Nuuanu Cemetery, 
Honolulu, and to attend the memorial 
services which were held for him in the 
constituency which he represented 80 
worthily. 

That visit to Hawaii, though it could 
not have been sadder, was deeply re- 
vealing to me and I shall always be hap- 
py that I was able to make the journey. 
People in Hawaii told me that not since 
the end of the Hawaiian monarchy in 
1893 has there been such an outpouring 
of affection, respect, and grief as was 
manifested for our colleague. This I 
can readily believe. 

In addition to the funeral services held 
in the Congregationalist Church, our 
delegation attended the ceremonies 
where our colleague’s ashes lay in state 
in the throne room of the Iolani Palace. 
That was one of the most extraordinary 
tributes to a man that I can imagine. 
Hour after hour the people of the Ter- 
ritory came to do reverence to Joe's 
memory while various groups of his peo- 
ple sang chants and funeral music in 
his honor. Nothing could have been 
more moving. 

Quite apart from Joe Farrington's 
character and achievements as a legis- 
lator I would pay tribute to him as a 
human being. A delightful host, a self- 
less friend, convivial in the best sense, 
sharing in the joys of life, one could 
never find a more charming companion. 
It is hard to understand that we shall 
not see him again in the flesh, 

I want to take this occasion to express 
my sympathy to Betty Farrington his 
devoted wife, the very able partner in 
all his work, and to his two children of 
whom he was so fond who owe so much 
to his devotion. 


American Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Commercial Appeal, of 
Memphis, Tenn., is one of the great 
newspapers of our country. During the 
more than a century in which it has been 
published, this newspaper has always 
been a leader in the fight against high 
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tariffs and restrictive trade policies. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
following two editorials from the Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

WATCHES AND DEFENSE 

The watch-making industry is making a 
campaign for higher tariffs. It has obtained 
& split vote from the Federal Tarif! Com- 
mission for a 50-percent increase in duties 
on Swiss watches and watch movements. 
President Eisenhower, who has been reject- 
ing similar recommendations, has only a 
few days remaining for action on this one. 

Strong emphasis is being laid by the 
makers of watches in the United States on 
domestic Jeweled watch workers being essen- 
tial to the national defense. These men 
work with a truly rare skill on extremely 
small bearings. 

The tariff advocates tell of an incident in 
World War I. when military authorities 
relied on Swiss jeweled bearings, but found 
that it took 4,000 of these bearings to get one 
of our bombers into the air. Two men had 
to be smuggled out of Switzerland to get 
work underway here, and teach other workers 
their skills. 

We believe the watch men have established 
the necessity of supporting jeweled bearing 
workers in this country, for defense needs, 

But we read a better suggestion of a 
method several weeks ago. Let the Govern- 
ment pay a subsidy to the watch plants that 
use them, and also to the electronics indus- 
try, which uses many of them. Let the sub- 
sidy be paid from defense appropriations. 

This would accomplish exactly what the 
watch men say needs to be done, 

To attain this objective by way of a tariff 
would be wasteful in the extreme. It would 
require the entire public to pay the subsidy, 
at about 61.65 of increased price every time 
& jeweled watch is bought. It would support 
that much more margin of profit for well- 
managed watch companies, without assur- 
ing the continued existence of poorly man 
aged companies. 

Such a tariff change would break into mu- 
tually profitable exchange of sales, In 1946- 
53 we bought $1,020,910,000 of Swiss prod- 
ucts, which allowed the Swiss to buy $1,464,- 
590,000 from us, a valuable portion of inter- 
national business in which all trades and 
industries have an interest, as well as the 
comparatively small watch business. 

Protective tarif men keep reminding us 
of the workmen whose jobs could be lost 
because of imports. We point to the jobs 
supported by the 6444 million balance 
of our exports to Switzerland beyond our 
Swiss imports. 

We say leave the tariff alone, protect our 
many jobs in the export business, and look 
after the jeweled bearing evperts for defense 
purposes with a specific subsidy. 


— 


FREEDOM or CURRENCY 

Economic conditions in numerous Euro- 
pean nations have improved substantially 
within the last few years. There are ex- 
ceptions, notably France, but sound progress 
has been and remains the rule. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of econ- 
omic recovery is to be found in the fact that 
there is widespread and serious discussion 
of eventual return to freedom of currency. 
Experts estimate that a cautious approach 
to reestablishment of so-called converti- 
bility for the money of the major nations 
would be highly profitable to all concerned. 

Within the last few days Harold Stassen, 
head of the United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, and Assistant Treasury 
Secretary W. Randolph Burgess went to Lon- 
don to debate with European leaders the 
Possibility of reviving convertibility for the 
major currencles of the world. The meet- 
ings, held in the Treasury Building in Lon- 
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don, included the finance ministers of 12 
west European countries. 

It is clearly understood that the problems 
involved in going back to the days when 
pounds, marks, dollars, francs and the like 
could be freely exchanged are many and dif- 
ficult. Currency restrictions, imposed main- 
ly because of conditions created by World 
War II. are numerous and complicated. 
Thelr removal would obviously create still 
other problems for national and global eco- 
nomies built up around them. It is fully 
agreed that haste must be made slowly. 

At the same time, however, it is just as 
clearly understood that elimination of limits 
on the exchange of money would facilitate 
and expand international trade. It would, 
of course, stimulate competition and open 
markets that are now practically closed. 
Time would be needed for planning for ad- 
justments to the changes certain to develop. 
and so it is reassuring that the approach is 
careful and gradual. 

Any move toward convertibility depends 
largely on what Great Britain is able and 
willing todo. It is estimated that the pound 
sterling is used to finance around 40 percent 
of the world’s commerce, and this fact gives 
the British numerous markets that are prac- 
tically captive. In return for going along 
with convertibility the British would certain- 
ly want lowered tariff barriers and the reduc- 
tion of other import handicaps, 

If people who sell in Great Britain, how- 
ever, were able to make rather free use of 
pounds to buy with us, it would increase and 
diversify our markets, Reports at the pres- 
ent indicate a start toward currency freedom 
may be made within less than a year. The 
London meeting is in a way preparatory to 
& meeting of the members of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in September, The 
auspices just now are good. 


Defense Contracts With General Motors 
Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly received a request from one of my 
constituents to obtain for him informa- 
tion regarding defense contracts placed 
by this Government with the General 
Motors Corp. “Is it true,” my constitu- 
ent inquired, “that the United States has 
cancelled defense contracts with many 
industrial firms, but not a single one 
with General Motors?” 

In order to reply, I requested the De- 
partment of Defense to release statistics 
showing the status of such contract can- 
cellations, and I believe the answer to be 
of sufficient general interest to bring it 
to public attention. 

I have in my possession a table show- 
ing cumulative net totals of military 
prime contract awards of $10,000 or 
more to all business firms in the United 
States in one column, and to the General 
Motors Corp. in another column, at 
6-month intervals since Korea and 
through April 1954. The table shows 
that contract cancellations since June 
1953 reduced the General Motors total 
from $7,095,800,000 to $6,728,900,000 in 
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contracts of $10,000 or more. It also 
shows that the ratio of General Motors 
to all United States contracts of that size 
is now lower than at the end of any fiscal 
or calendar year since Korea. While at 
the end of June 1951, General Motors’ 
ratio was 8 percent of the total, and 
stood at 7.2 percent at the end of the 
1953 fiscal year, it dropped to 6.4 percent 
of the total by April 30, 1954. 

According to the Defense Department, 
these General Motors figures include all 
contracts with subsidiaries and divisions 
of that corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a consid- 
erable amount of loose talk and insidious 
rumor mongering on this subject, and 
to my knowledge, this is the first time 
that a clear-cut refutation has been 
furnished by authoritative sources, cit- 
ing dollars and cents to set the record 
straight. 

I believe that my constituent has per- 
formed a public service by posing the 
question which prompted my research 
and finally induced the Defense Depart- 
ment to release the information so that 
the people may know. 


Net value of military prime contracts of 
$10,000 or more, with all business firms 
and with General Motors Corp., cumula- 
tive from July 1950 through specified dates 


[In millions} 


t Army, Navy, and Afr Force supply, service and cot- 
struction contracts awarded in continental United 
States, excluding all contracts of less than 1 ex- 
cluding Army and Air Force contracts of loss than 
$10,000 since Doe, 31, 1950, and F 
of less than $10,000 since June 30, 1 

$ Includes all contracts with subsidiscies and divisions, 


Falkland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 
Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 


4mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 


of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
which was forwarded to me by Mr. Cyril 
J. O'Brien, editor, Applied Physics Labo- 
ratory News, Johns Hopkins University, 
Silver Spring, Md., and which appeared 
in the March edition regarding one of 
Montgomery County's historical land- 
marks, the Montgomery Blair Mansion 
“Falkland”; 
FALKLAND 

A hundred years on top of the hill, the 
ancient walls of Falkland today house 5 
members of the Applied Physics Labora- 
tory—once it was 15—who live in an envtron- 
ment where every rung, pane, and board is 
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heavy with history, legend, and the rem- 
nants of a grandeur long gone. 5 

Falkland, at Blair Mill Road and East- 
West Highway, was once the home of Mont- 
gomery Blair, servants, coachmen, and south- 
ern elegance. It is now a busy, friendly, 
and homey boarding house. 

Its 24 rooms, most of them occupied by 
guests, its paneled formal parlor, family liv- 
ing room, fame room, library, solarium, and 
spacious staircases reflect the gracious living 
it knew when Montgomery Blair became its 
master in 1853. Montgomery was the son 
of Francis Preston Biair, who headed the 
once-prominent Globe, was one of the found- 
ers of the Republican Party, and played a 
major role in the nomination of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1660. 

Francis Preston Blair built a mansion on 
the estate he called Silver Spring (Eastern 
Avenue) in the midst of a wooded valley of 
horse chestnut trees and tall silver pincs— 
until recently leased by the P. J. Nee Fur- 
niture Co. It is now being torn down. 
Montgomery Biair built his famous manor 
on top of the nearby hill overlooking the flat, 
level land below him that today is the com- 
munity of Silver Spring. As his father, the 
master of Falkland proved a prominent fig- 
ure in those halcyon days of the War Be- 
tween the States, and the years immediately 
before and after. Montgomery Blair was 
Postmaster General under Lincoln, gave this 
country its first free postal delivery, defended 
Dred Scott before the Supreme Court, re- 
fused to own a slave, and helped secure a 
defense for John Brown at Harper's Ferry. 

Most of the history of the old mansion was 
probably made on the first floor. Here— 
before fire consumed the original bullding 
in 1864—was where Montgomery Blair may 
well have prepared his case for Dred Scott. 
When President Lincoln had dropped by 
and he visited Silver Spring and Montgomery 
Blair often—he may well have chatted in the 
privacy of the solarium, with its continuous 
wall seats, also used as storage boxes for the 
miscellany of the Blairs. Lincoln may well 
have noted the trophy of huge moose antlers 
over a crest of MB, which today lics at an odd 
angle in a corner. s 

But it was not all days of grandeur. Falk- 
land also knew the terror of war. In that 
hot July of 1864, Lt. Gen, Jubal Early 
at the head of 1,600 cavalry and in- 
fantry, stormed down through Frederick and 
Olney, into Montgomery County on his way 
to Washington. Union pickets soon had the 
word to Washington that the Stars and Bars 
were almost within gunshot. 

But Early allowed his men to rest in the 
cool woods, now the area of the Blair Station 
poet office, and the Canada Dry Bottling Co. 
According to Blair Lee III. General Early 
found shelter in Falkland, and Maj, Gen. 
John C. Breckinridge, a distant relative of the 
Blairs, found shelter with his junior officers 
in the Francis Preston Blair manor. Accord- 
ing to many reports, it was the Confederate 
soldiers who set fire to Falkland the next 
day, but Blair Lee III claims this was not 
the case, According to his grandfather, Blair 


Lee, a nephew of Montgomery Blair, Brecken- 


ridge set a guard around the home of Francis 
Preston Blair to protect it from the host of 
camp followers, civilian vandals, looters, and 
pillagers who followed in the wake of the 
troops. Early did not take this precaution 
at Falkland. It was these camp followcrs— 
not Confederate troops—who set fire to Falk- 
land, Blair Lee said. 

Montgomery Blair immediately made plans 
ba hie Falkland, which was restored in 
1865. 

Montgomery Blair died in July 1883, at 
Falkland and is buried beside bis father in 
the Blair tomb at the Rock Creek Cemetery. 


Falkland ig still owned by the Blair estate, 


which despite the pressure for land to house 
mushrooming apartments and commercial 
buildings, has d to keep the imme- 
diate vicinity of Falkland hill unmolested. 
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Girl Scouting: Cre Answer to 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article written for the Girl Scout 
Leader by one of my constituents, Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, entitled “Girl Scout- 
ing: One Answer to Communism.” 

Mrs. Gilbreth is not only well known as 
a successful enginecr, but is the mother 
of the 12 children referred to in the best 
seller Cheaper by the Dozen, written by 1 
of the 12: 

Gm SCOUTING: ONE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 
(By Lillian Moller Gilbreth) 


Ever since its founding, the Girl Scout 
movement had made its principles and prac- 
tices clear. Each girl and adult who joins 
the Girl Scouts knows the Promise and Laws. 
The public knows the organization, its aims, 
its program, its readiness to be of service. 
The record speaks for itself. 

Yet we cannot assume that everyone under- 
stands our work and our motives for dolng 
It. We cannot take comfort in the thought 
that everyone accepts us as spiritually mind- 
ed, as patriotic, as trying to be constructive 
in every thought and deed. We must there- 
fore reaffirm our beliefs, reiterate our pledges. 
As we think of our motto, “Be prepared,” we 
must be able to answer for ourselves and for 
others the question, “Prepared for what?” 

Today the world necds individuals and or- 
ganizations prepared to meet the challenge of 
communism. As Girl Scouts we are prepared 
to do so because we are imbued with the re- 
sponsibilities and the privilege of following 
our Promise and Laws day by day, as best we 
can. And we realize that this is not easy, 
even with no other challenge than the human 
impluse to dodge responsibility and overlook 
opportunity. 

Communism challenges our bellefs in God 
and our country. It twists the bright and 
shining traits of character that we try to 
exemplify: honor, loyalty, usefulness, friend- 
ship, courteey, obedience, thrift, clean living. 
But we stand with Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides all over the world who know the true 
meaning of these words, each in her own lan- 
guage, each in her own life. In war and in 
peace, as individuals, in patrols, or in troops, 
we measure our activities, our plans, our pro- 
gram as designed to carry good intentions 
into effective action. We prize the girl who 
furnishes an outstanding example of bravery, 
of service. We respect the rights of every 
individual, and we expect each one to carry 
on, no matter what job faces her—doing the 
job in the Girl Scout way. 

Every Girl Scout in the United States of 
America has the job, as a growing citizen, 
of doing her part to meet the challenge of 
communism to our country and our way of 
life. She has many resources in doing so— 
her family, her fellow citizens, the tradition 
of self-government which the past has be- 
queathed to her and in which she shares both 
opportunities and responsibilities. The re- 
liglous and educational institutions that in- 
clude her give security and support as free 
as the air she breathes. She recognizes, ac- 
cepts, and appreciates all this as she pledges 
“allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands.” 

The great documents of our national herl- 
tage speak to her in matchless language, 
bringing her high ideals that expand her 
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spirit. She points with pride to each Prési- 
dent's wife as Honorary President of the Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A. She is also proud of 
what her adult leaders and many thousands 
of former Girl Scouts have done to serve 
their country. 

The Girl Scout knows that the badges for 
which she works are not awards or rewards, 
but rather indications of competence in 
various areas of interest. Her experience in 
earning them not only enriches her own 
life and helps her to participate more efec- 
tively in the various groups to which she 
belongs; it also points the way to types of 
service that may be useful to her community 
in times of necd. She comes to recognize 
that every Girl Scout is expected to do her 
job with professional adequacy and with the 
volunteer spirit. 

What can communism really offer as it 
challenges all this? Nothing. What should 
Girl Scouts do to meet the challenge? Keep 
busy at our work of service with serenity of 
spirit. Try to attain the educated mind, the 
educated hands, the educated heart which 
will help us to keep our Girl Scouts promise 
and prove ourselves assets to God, our coun- 
try, and our fellow men. Girl Scouts try. 


Free Enterprise and the Atom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of July 
20 with respect to the amendment of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 in order 
to bring private enterprise into the de- 
velopment of nuclear power for indus- 
trial and other nonmilitary purposes: 

FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE ATOM 

Senators LEHMAN, Morse, Munray and & 
number of their like-minded colleagues 
have not won any credit for themselves with 
their extravagant attack on the much- 
needed move to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 in order to encourage greater 
participation by private enterprise in the 
development of nuclear power for industrial 
and other nonmilitary purposes. 

From listening to these gentiemen—all 
members of the self-styled “little band of 
liberals” in Congress—one gets the impres- 
sion that they honestly belleve that our 
thoroughly outmoded 1946 law cannot be 
so amended without resulting in a “give- 
away” of “such proportions as to dwarf the 
imagination.” But at the same time, even 
if he has only some rudimentary knowledge 
of the facts involved, one also gets the im- 
pression that the Senators are talking 
through their hats in a way that makes the 
mind reel with wonder over how silly, and 
how reckless, our elected representatives 
ean become when they give free rein to their 
doctrinaire prejudices. 

For the amendments in question—amend- 
ments whose substance has been vigorously 
and unanimously endorsed by the 5-member 
Atomic Energy Commission—do not open 
the road to anything even remotely com- 
parable to a so-called giveaway. Their sole 
Purpose, actually, is to speed up our coun- 
try s progress toward the achievement of eco- 
nomically feasible nuclear power through 
projects like the one now being undertaken 
by the AEC in cooperation with the Duquesne 
Light Co, of Pittsburgh—a history-making 
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69,000-Kilowatt project in which the com- 
pany is relleving the American taxpayer of a 
considerable burden by agreeing to pay about 
$30 million of the costs that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would otherwise have to bear in 
carrying out the enterprise. 

Nationally and internationally, of course, 
with just such projects as this, it is of ut- 
most importance for the United States to do 
everything possible to achieve world leader- 
ship as soon as it can in harnessing the atom 
in a way that will enable nuclear power to 
compete on a relatively equal footing with 
the conventional sources of energy in pro- 
ducing electricity, running factories, illumi- 
nating cities, etc. But this goal is something 
that cannot be attained by the AEC working 
alone behind a wall of secrecy, with private 
enterprise frozen out of the picture and left 
doing little or nothing on the sidelines—a 
point that has been well and repeatedly em- 
phaslzed by Commissioner Thomas E. Murray 
and numerous other experts. 

Thus, as Mr. Murray put it some time ago, 
“Just as I am convinced that initially the 
Federal Government must sponsor and 
finance full-scale power reactor development, 
so I am equally convinced that such sponsor- 
ing and financing will fall far short of what 
is needed unless there are enlisted in this 
cause the cost-cutting drives, the know-how 
skills and competition of many segments of 
America’s business and industry.” And it is 
primarily for that reason that the current 
steps have been taken to amend the 1946 law 
to provide incentives to free enterprise as re- 
gards such things as atomic investments, 
leasing arrangements, patent rights, and 
ownership of certain facilities. 

Accordingly, in opposing all this with the 
completely specious giveaway charge, Mr. 
LEHMAN and his group have in effect called 
for a continuing Government monopoly that 
would result—as the AEC itself has unani- 
mously warned—in deplorable and perhaps 
very dangerous delays in the development of 
American nuclear power for peacetime pur- 
poses. Happily, however, most Members of 
Congress—a good, solid majority—seem to 
have vision enough to vote against such de- 
lays by voting for the speedup amendments. 


Today Is a Black Day for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr, HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Com- 
munist tyrants across the world are re- 
joicing today. At dawn this morning in 
Geneva 12 million human beings were 
sold into Communist slavery by the ac- 
tion of leaders of the free world with the 
exception of the United States. The 
boundary line of the Iron Curtain was 
moved forward to include 77,000 square 
miles of territory in Indochina. This is, 
indeed, a black day for those who believe 
in the principles of human freedom and 
the dignity of man. This is a day which 
has strengthened the Communist hand 
immeasurably and which has undoubt- 
edly advanced the date when we may 
be faced with world war III. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Se- 
lect Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion, I have just returned from hearings 
conducted in Europe. I listened to scores 
of witnesses who had escaped from be- 
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hind the Iron Curtain and who told us 
in graphic detail of conditions there and 
of what it means to live under the Com- 
munist heel. In addition, I visited the 
Soviet zone of Germany to briefly in- 
spect that area and I talked with a large 
number of individuals in other parts of 
Europe in an effort to understand the 
situation. Last month, prior to joining 
the Committee on Communist Aggression 
in Europe, I was in Guatemala on the 
eve of the successful revolution which 
overthrew the Red regime. 

As a result of my service on this com- 
mittee, I am completely convinced that 
the more the free world surrenders to 
the Communists, the greater the chances 
are of a third world war. The stronger 
we allow the Reds to become the sooner 
they will proceed with their plans to de- 
stroy the United States and all remain- 
ing free nations. 

The best allies the free world has 
today are the millions of people behind 
the Iron Curtain who know and under- 
stand the terrible consequences of com- 
munism. The Soviet Union and her 
Communist satellites do not dare risk 
war today for fear that the Communist 
world would collapse and that the en- 
slaved peoples would turn on the Soviet 
masters. Just as the Guatemalan Army 
refused to defend the Red regime against 
the anti-Communist forces attempting 
to overthrow it, the satellite armies of 
the Soviets would not defend their Com- 
munist masters today if war should 
come, However, a few years from now 
the Reds hope to consolidate their gains 
by ruthless liquidation of leaders of 
anti-Communist movements behind the 
Iron Curtain. When that time comes, 
the Soviet Union and other Communist 
nations will be ready for all-out war. 

It is essential that the leaders of the 
free world understand this basic fact: 
The Russians do not want war today. 
They are not prepared for it. If we 
are willing to risk war in order to stand 
firm against Communist demands and 
pressures, the Reds will have no choice 
but to back down in the face of such a 
determined position on the part of the 
free peoples. If we are not willing to 
take such a strong stand, the Commu- 
nists will continue to gain in their plans 
for world conquest until such time as 
they are prepared for all-out conflict. 

Those who talk of peaceful coexist- 
ence with Communists are making a 
terrible mistake. There can be no 
peaceful coexistence with the devil. 
Peaceful coexistence means giving the 
Communists time to gather the neces- 
sary strength to destroy us. It is my 
sincere hope and prayer that the leaders 
of the free world will awaken to this fact. 

We must remember that time is on 
the Communists’ side. They are con- 
stantly building their strength and in- 
creasing their war potential and indoc- 
trinating the young people of the new 
generation. Eventually they will be in 
a position to overtake us. 

Mr. Speaker, Premier Mendes-France 
returns to his country today and Mr, 
Anthony Eden returns to his to pro- 
claim peace in our time. They will 
return to their countries from Geneva 
where they sat at the conference table 
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with ruthless murderers of innocent peo- 
ple who represented the Communist 
nations. They will not mention the 
great moral principles which they sur- 
rendered at Geneva. They will place no 
significance on the fact that Communist 
Poland and pro-Communist India will 
control the so-called free elections which 
are scheduled for Vietnam under the 
terms of the Geneva agreement. This 
means there will be no free elections 
but only a Communist victory. Today 
is indeed a black day for freedom, 


National and Illinois Conservation Day 
and Plow Matches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following speech by 
me on the National and Illinois Conser- 
vation Day and Plow Matches recorded 
for radio stations in the 23d Congres- 
sional District: iS 

The World's Fair of American agriculture 
will be held in our own southern Illinois 
soon, and I want to take this opportunity to 
help publicize this great farm event. 

It is the National and Illinois Conserva- 
tion Day and Plow Matches, to be held in 
Richland County, September 16, 17, and 18, 
and I am sure this center of population of 
the United States will be the center of in- 
terest for the Nation's farmers, 

The people of Olney, the county seat, are 
preparing for more than 100,000 visitors for 
the 8-day event, which will be attended by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
who will speak at the plowman’s banquet 
September 17. 

One thousand persons will attend the 
banquet in the armory in Olney, and 4,000 
more will come In after the dinner to hear 
Secretary Benson. The 5,000 listeners will 
represent agriculture, the farm machinery 
industry, and other groups interested in 
helping to advance agriculture. 

More than 2,000 acres of rolling and flat 
surface lands have been leased for the plow- 
ing matches site, which is only a few miles 
from the marker on State Route 130 which 
marks the center of population of the United 
States. 

America’s beet plowmen will participate in 
this annual event which is costing the spon- 
sors $100,000. 

Parking space has been provided for 500 
airplanes because the flying farmers of 
America are expected to attend in large 
numbers. 

There will be spirited competition in the 
State and national plow matches, and on 
1 day set aside for them, thousands of 
youngeters will participate in agricultural 
probiems. 

Customarily, the plowing matches have 
been a 2-day affair, with State contests on 
the first day and national contests on the 
second. Richland County leaders decided 
that the soll-conservation demonstrations 
should be seen by the young people, too. 

Thursday, September 16, will be Youth 
Day, and it is hoped that 50,000 young people 
will attend. The hosts hope that every high 
school student interested in conservation will 
have an opportunity to attend the contests, 
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and particularly to see the soil demonstra- 
tions. 

The youth program also includes the Inter- 
national Supreme Sheep Dog Trials, Land 
Judging, Tractor Operators“, Junior Home- 
makers’, and Boy Scout contests, and group 
singing. 

Thinking people know that we must pre- 
serve agriculture to keep America strong; 
that the way to preserve agriculture is to 
teach our people the value of practicing 
conservation of our soil, our water, our land's 
fertility, and all our other natural] resources. 

How wise it is, then, to implant these con- 
servation practices in the minds of our 
young people. 

Youth Day objectives are to provide an 
opportunity for school-age youth and teach- 
ers to observe good practices on conserva- 
tion, reforestation, soil fertility, crop produc- 
tion and the latest practices in good farming. 

The second day of the big Olney event will 
be highlighted by the Illinois plowing con- 
test to select a State champion. The second 
day program is expected to draw 75,000 vis- 
itors to Olney and Richland County. 

The climax will come Saturday, September 
18, when 100,000 people, it is hoped, will 
throng to the national plowing contest. 

A key value of the national contest is to 
provide the incentive for county plowing 
contests. There, many lessons of good soil 
practices are taught participants. 

In addition to the plowing contest prac- 
tices, there will be the featured demonstra- 
tions in dual conservation of soil and water. 

The area designed for the demonstrations 
is typically composed of the tight clay soil 
found in southern Illinois and nelghboring 
States, which presents contrasting soil prob- 
Jems to this land, year In and year out in 
combating the rapid erosion of heavy rain- 
fall seasons and the destructive dryness of 
the drought period. 

Control of the two major problems through 
intelligent conservation will be spotlighted 
first on the rolling land with terraces, grass 
waterways, contour stripcropping, renova- 
tion and seeding of pastures, and other valu- 
able practical demonstrations. 

Coupled with the rolling land projects will 
be the popular farm pond exhibition, which 
will clearly demonstrate the effectiveness of 
water reserves for livestock, irrigation, fish- 
ing, wildlife benefits, and fire protection, 
complete with various types of dams, brush 
removal methods, roadside bank stabiliza- 
tion, and seceding with asphalt emulsion. 

The flat surface land will receive an equal 
share of attention with demonstrations of 
shallow and open-ditch drainage, land level- 
ing, improved crop rotation, fertilization, 
deep tillage, and irrigation. 

The 3-day event is sponsored by the Na- 
tional and Illinois Conservation Day and 
Plow Matches, Inc., along with the United 
States Soll Conservation Service, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Agriculture Extension Serv- 
ice, and other interested groups. 

The idea for the national plowing contest 
Was conceived by Herb Plambeck, farm di- 
rector for radio station WHO, Des Moines, 
Iowa. For years WHO and the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune sponsored the Corn 
Belt regional plowing matches, and it was 
in the mid-1940’s that Mr. Plambeck sug- 
8 that the event be put on a national 
scale, 

Then, a group of farmers for the first time 
scriously recognized the high degree of skill 
involved in plowing and preparing the earth 
for crops. This fact, combined with the 
knowledge that farmers throughout the Na- 
tion must maintain familiarity with the 
latest farming methods and soil care, resulted 
in the inauguration of the national plowing 
contests. This event gives the Nation's 
soil breakers an opportunity to demonstrate 
thelr skill in their vocation, and at the same 
time, current farming practices can be intro- 
duced to the crowds, 
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The idea was heartily endorsed by leading 
farmers, soil conservationists, and manu- 
facturers, and since then, a few days have 
been set aside each year for this brief but 
eventful national plowing contest. 

The contest left Iowa for the first time in 
1950, when it was held at Urbana, Ohio. 

The next year, 1951, it was held at Bethany, 
Mo. 

In 1952, Kasson, Minn, was host to 75,000 
persons for the contest, and at Augusta, 
Wis., the affair in 1953 attracted 85,000. 

Now grown in interest and importance, 
the contest is being held at the center of 
population of the United States this year, 
and Olney hopes to swell the crowd to 
100,000. 

I personally hope that southern IIInois 
will rally to this great national event and 
that farmers from this section will join the 
throngs at Olney, September 16, 17, and 18, 


Seating of Communist Regime in China 
in the United Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the.«resolution (H. Res. 627) 
reiterating the opposition of the House of 
Representatives to the seating of the Com- 
munist regime in China in the United Na- 
tions, 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
April of this year I introduced a resolu- 
tion similar to the one before us today. 
It was very gratifying indeed when the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which I am a member, took up the reso- 
lution before us: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives reiterates its opposition to the seating 
of the Communist regime in China as the 
representative of China in the United 
Nations or any of its specialized agencics 
and supports the President in his expressed 
determination to use all means to prevent 
such representation. 


I vigorously urge the adoption of this 
resolution, Certainly the events of the 
last 6 months have proved the necessity 
for giving increased consideration to this 
matter. The concern of our Government 
and of our people has been heightened 
by the Geneva Conference and the care- 
fully planned activities of the Chinese 
Communist leaders and their cohorts 
throughout the world, who develop sup- 
port for their efforts to acquire the seat 
now occupied by the representative of 
Nationalist China. j 

Early this year I stated, and today I 
want to bring to the attention of this 
great House of Representatives, that 
there is a growing apprehension among 
the American people that we could be 
moving in the direction of another 
Yalta. I have a strong conviction that 
Red China should not be admitted into 
the United Nations. My feelings in this 
matter are reinforced from time to time 
by letters I receive from my constitu- 
ents, vigorously opposing any recogni- 
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tion of the outlaws who now rule close to 
500 million Chinese. 

Unanimous expression by this body, 
refiecting the solid view of the American 
people, will serve notice to the world 
that the position of the United States is 
clear and unequivocal, and that our free 
Government will not compromise a 
sacred principle. In the cold shadow of 
America’s 32,000 Korean war dead, it 
seems a little short of sacrilegious to 
propose that the captive government of 
Red China be allowed to shoot its way 
into the United Nations. 

Adoption of this resolution will have 
the effect of assuring the American 
people that the present administration, 
as well as the legislative branch of our 
Government, stands united in support 
of the principles of the free world. 

Iam glad that the language contained 
in the resolution makes reference to 
President Eisenhower's recent strong 
statement on this issue, and Iam happy 
to support my President in his expressed 
desire and determination in this matter. 


The Billy Graham Crusade in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, no force 
in our lifetime has made such an im- 
pression on the British and the conti- 
nental Europeans alike, as the recent 
campaign conducted by that great young 
American evangelist, Billy Graham. 

A statistical summary of the terrific 
impact which Billy Graham had on the 
British, is as follows: 

Dates of crusade, March 1-May 22, 1954. 
Length of crusade, 12 weeks. 

Attendance: — 
Total attendance at crusade 
meetings, including overflow 
services and final stadium 


1 1. 750, 304 
Total attendance at extra meet- 

ings addressed by Billy Gra- 

ham during crusade 116, 485 


Total attendance at meetings 
addressed by Billy Graham 1, 872, 789 
Total attendance at extra meet- 
ings addressed by other team 
member canes acca 


Recorded decisions for Christ: 
Total number of persons regis- 
tering their decision for Christ 
in the counseling room at 
crusade meetings, individu- 
ally counseled with, and en- 
tered into the follow-up pro- 
436, 431 
Total number of persons regis- 
tering their decision for Christ 
in extra meetings conducted 


by team members — 42.016 


Grand total of decisions for 
Christ as entered into the cru- 
sade records — 4.39, 477 


1954 


No evangelist in recorded church his- 
tory has had so many human beings to 
listen to his voice. On Sunday, July 10, 
1954, on the occasion of Dr. Graham's re- 
turn to his country, he reported to the 
American people on his trip. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I insert this 
Splendid outline of his experiences in 
Europe in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
MESSAGE DELIVERED BY BILLY GRAHAM ON SUN- 

DAY, JULY 10, 1954, OVER THE ABC NETWORK, 

FOR THE HOUR OF DECISION 


Only those that have been away from the 
United States for a length of time can un- 
derstand the thrill of standing once again 
on American soil and breathing American 
air. You have to go abroad to appreciate 
America. While abroad you can look at the 
United States more objectively. You see its 
faults more clearly and its responsibilities 
in the world become more defined. 

But you also have a deeper love and ap- 
Preciation for everything the Stars and 
Stripes stand for. There is no place on earth 
like this melting pot of the human race, 
Whether we realize it or not, America is like 
a fish bowl, with the entire world looking in. 

Everything we do and say is headline news 
in other countries. When a Congressman 
makes a rash statement in Washington, it is 
written up in some elements of the foreign 
press as though he were speaking officially 
for the American Government. When a film 
star gets a divorce, it is headline news abroad. 
When there is a gang-style killing in Chicago, 
foreigners gasp with horror. Some even have 
the idea that all Americans are like that, I 
seriously doubt U the American people have 
any idea of the tremendous responsibility 
that has been thrust upon us since the Sec- 
ond World War. We are now in a place of 
world leadership. The entire world is ana- 
lyzing, dissecting, criticizing, or commend- 
ing every action we make and every word we 
Bay. 
In the world In which we live we can no 
longer live unto ourselves. We have become 
a part of a world community, whether we like 
it or not. Most Americans do not realize how 
much world opinion means in their dally 
lives. More and more, even our domestic 
policy is being influenced by opinion abroad. 
Some Europeans have an idea that America 
is a land of cowboys and Indians, gangsters 
and sex perverts, and irrational statesmen 
who cannot wait to drop a hydrogen bomb 
somewhere in the world. 

That is the reason why we were told by 
American Ambassadors and Ministers abroad 
that these evangelistic meetings just held in 
Europe have done a great deal to he!p Euro- 
peans to see that America is more than the 
exaggerated thing they read of in the press. 
They are beginning to read in their news- 
papers that America is a land of great 
churches and deep faith. The Europeans are 
beginning to realize that a spiritual awaken- 
ing is sweeping the United States, and this 
fact is already having a profound effect upon 
the thinking in European capitals. 

There is no doubt, ladies and gentlemen, 
that there is a spiritual awakening under- 
way in Great Britain and continental Eu- 
rope. In Great Britain there is an increase 
in church attendance, of religious interest 
on the part of college and university stu- 
dents, unparalleled in recent years. There 
is an incrense in financial giving in the 
churches. Certain London newspapers are 
discussing religion freely and writing com- 
mendable editorials on religious subjects, 
Christian magazines are enjoying an increase 
in circulation. People in all walks of life 
are discussing religion. There has been a 
phenomenal increase in the sale of Bibles 
and religious books. Church leaders are 
planning an extensive evangelistic program 
in most denominations, 


. 
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All of these are evidences of a spiritual 
awakening in Great Britain such as they 
have not seen in many years. 

On the Continent of Europe some of these 
same evidences were seen, though we did not 
have time to study them at great length as 
we did in Great Britain. However, our meet- 
ings on the Continent were a great surprise 
to me. I never dreamed that people in Euro- 
pean countries would respond as they did. 
They sat by the hour to listen through an 
interpreter to the Gospel message, and when 
the invitation was given we had more people 
respond per capita than any meetings we 
have ever held in our entire ministry. 

Even leaders behind the Iron Curtain told 
us privately and secretly that God is moving 
in Russia. Secret meetings are being held 
in homes, The few churches open are 


_ jammed to capacity, and there is a new in- 


terest in religion on the part of young people. 
Many religious leaders in Berlin and Sweden 
told us that the greatest religious revival of 
all time could take place in Russia today if 
there were freedom. Their contact with Rus- 
sian Christians indicates that there Is a deep 
hunger for God. 

It has been my privilege to preach to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, and to present 
to them the challenges and claims of Christ 
during the past 5 months, Many thousands 
of them have accepted these claims and re- 
sponded to those challenges. What has hap- 
pened in England and Europe could not pos- 
sibly be the work of a man or a group of men. 
It has been the work pf Almighty God and 
the moving of His Spirit on the lives of men. 
So, in our hearts, let us have a spiritual 
thanksgiving for the overwhelming victory 
which God has given. To Him and Him only 
is the honor, the praise, and the glory. 

We want to thank those of you who have 
faithfully stood by us with your prayers. 
Never have so many prayed so earnestly and 
fervently for any event, perhaps even in the 
history of the Christian church. Harringay 
Arena, night after night, was saturated with 
the spirit of prayer and devout interces- 
sion. Never has it been easier to proclaim 
the word of God than in that sublime atmos- 
phere. Never have men found it easier to 
yleid to the pleasing of the spirit of God. 

We also want to thank the thousands of 
you who have stood with us in a substan- 
tial, material way, with your gifts and offer- 
ings. Many of you have given sacrificially, 
You have stood by this team, who served 
at half salary as their contribution to the 
greater London crusade. Let me assure you 
that your investment has brought rich, last- 
ing, spiritual dividends. Thousands have 
found Christ. The church has been reawak- 
ened. International good will has been cre- 
ated. The enemy has been confounded. The 
word has been proclaimed. Christ has been 
honored and God has been exalted, 

Out of our experiences in England and 
Europe have come some very sharp focused 
conclusions. I would like to bring them to 
your attention. First, I believe that there 
is a universal hungering for God. The Bible 
says that the basic longing of man is his 
deep yearning for fellowship with the infi- 
nite God. The great audiences in London, 
which came—not for a night or a week—but 
continuously for 3 months, are a concrete 
demonstration and a convincing indication 
there has been a hunger for God. The large 
audiences in Finland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, France, and Germany, probably 
showed that the longing for spiritual things 
is not dead in the hearts of modern man. 

We made it clear in advance that we did 
not come to preach politics or even Amer- 
icanism, but the gospel of Jesus Christ. I've 
seen evidence that the world is overcome 
by self-imposed weariness. First, I find evi- 
dence in the world of an intellectual weari- 
ness. Our most enthusiastic audiences were 
the world's top educational centers, such as 
Oxford and Cambridge, Im not inferring 
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that intellectual development is not needed. 
but we have emphasized education of the 
mind to the neglect of the education and 
development of the soul. There is a con- 
sciousness that man’s wisdom alone cannot 
find all of the answers in a complicated 
world, There is a growing realization that 
man shall not live by bread alone, and that 
we need the help of Almighty God in so 
intricate and complicated a world in which 
we live. 

In England, particularly, it seemed that 
even the upper class were more generally 
interested in spiritual things than they have 
been for generations. Two great wars have 
made them blasé and synical about a peace- 
ful future. In desperation, in resignation, 
they are turning to God. Our meetings with 
Parliament, church, and educational leaders 
gave evidence that England at long last was 
beginning to turn to the God of their fathers. 
A weariness of treaties, plans, conferences, 
theories and deliberations, all indicated the 
inevitable return to God and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

Second, there is a noticeable war weari- 
ness. It seems to be dawning upon intelli- 
gent people that force in itself cannot bring 
about lasting The march of heavy- 
booted feet doesn't have the glamorous sound 
in Europe that it once had. There is a deep, 
passionate, longing for peace in Western 
Europe today. In some places, they are even 
ready for peace at any price and some people 
are éven ready to sell their honor and prin- 
ciples for peace. 

Thirdly, there is a sin weariness. Boredom 
sits on the throne where pleasure once sat. 
Men everywhere are discovering that God's 
word was right when it said, “She that liveth 
in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” They 
are finding that sinful pleasure, Uke some 
forms of cancerious itch, is a symptom of a 
deeper disease, It may be plaesure for the 
moment, but the end thereof is death. Hav- 
ing gone down so many dead ends and blind 
alleys, mankind ls now earnestly searching 
for the true way. I've found this hunger 
evident in the bomb-pocked, war-scarred 
land of Germany. I've found it in the pic- 
turesque country of Finland and its Scandi- 
navian sisters. I've found it in the sin- 
ravaged country of France. There is a deep, 
unsated hungering in the hearts of men 
everywhere for God. This is the greatest 
hour the church has ever known. Let us 
arise, Christian Church, in the power of His 
light and with hearts aflame with the glow 
of His spirit. Take them the bread of life. 

The next observation I would like to make 
is that materialism has failed. We have tried 
hard to make man out of a monkey but have 
succeeded only in making a monkey out of 
man, Materialism has given rise to the phi- 
losophy of force. It puts a gun in a man's 
hand rather than a cross on his back. It says 
might is right, rather than right is might. 
It says man is just another animal and treats 
him as such. This philosophy has given the 
world the triple evils of nazism, fascism, and 
communism. But the world is growing tired 
of its futile boasts and claims. On May Day 
in London, I saw Communists parade past my 
hotel for a solid hour on their way to Hyde 
Park for their annual meeting; but the taing 
that impressed me was that they paraded 
down empty streets. Very few were inter- 
ested but Communists. I think that Western 
Europe is losing its zest for the emptiness-of 
materialism, secularism, and totalitarianism, 

Ten years ago in our universities it was 
quite the popular thing to be an athelstic 
materialist. Now it is not so popular. The 
world is catching on to the emptiness and 
futility of materialism. Abraham Lincoln 
once said, “I have had so many evidences of 
His direction, so many instances when I 
have been controlled by some other power 
than my own will, that I cannot doubt that 
this power comes from above.” Thousands 
are turning from materialism today to God. 
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The last observation I would like to make 
is briefly this, that men are yearning for a 
true authority. Notice that I said, a true 
authority. I firmly believe mat man stand- 
ing alone is inadequate. Perhaps that is the 
reason why so many deluded people have 
succumbed to totalitarianism. They feel 
the need of help beyond themselves and so 
it leads to their acceptance of the only help 
they know. This places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon us in the church. They must 
know of Him who spoke with authority and 
not as the scribes, I preach with my Bible 
in my hand today because I want people to 
know that it is my only authority. No man 
knows enough to be authoriative apart from 
God. The only thing that he can be dog- 
matic about are the things which God said. 
I preach nothing but what is found in the 
Bible. These truths are also found in the 
great creeds of the church. 

The Bible says, “All have sinned.” That 
is finally and authoriatively true. The Bible 
says, “Ye must be born again.” So the new 
birth becomes a positive requirement for 
eternal life. The Bible says, “Call unto Me 
and I will answer thee.” So we know that 
God answers prayer. We need to declare with 
positive authority the cardinal truths of 
Christianity and make no apology for them. 
They are basic. They are true and they are 
valid. 

I would also like to suggest another ob- 
servation, and that is that America must take 
the lead in spiritual things throughout the 
world. ‘The general impression of Americans 
in Europe in some cases is not too flattering. 
Some think we are rich, naive, and pleasure 
loving. They are not unappreciative of the 
help we have given them and they should 
not like to live without us, but few of them 
have the impression that we are strong 
spiritually. This is unfortunate. We are 
not qualified to lead the world scientifically 
and militarily and politically unless we can 
lead them spiritually. There is a growing 
feeling among our leaders that we must for- 
tify ourselves spiritually or pay the eventual 
price of forgetting God. 

President Eisenhower has taken the lead 
in trying to direct the attention of the 
Nation to God. The text upon which he held 
his finger when he was being inaugurated 
into the presidency was one which wiil 
strengthen us spiritually if we will apply it 
to our lives and to our Nation. “If my people, 
which are called by my name, shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and seek my face, then 
will I hear from Heaven and will heal their 
land.“ says the Scripture. Many of our great 
leaders. having voiced their sentiments in 
regard to this matter, are praying, working, 
and hoping, for spiritual revival in our great 
land. They realize that it is futile to be 
prosperous, wise, and mighty, without the 
Grace and favor of Almighty God. What we 
have witnessed in England we have seen in 
America, but we can see it in America in a 
greater way. 

As I see it, there were three basic things 
which helped to bring about the beginning of 
& spiritual awakening in Great Britain: 

First, there was a keen sense of spiritual 
need among the Christian leaders, and a 
willingness to lose their sectarian identity. 
Ministers. and consecrated laymen of all 
churches worked together, heedless of de- 
nominational barriers. 

Secondly, there was an all-prevailing spirit 
of prayer. For almost 2 years before the 
meetings people met—often in unheated 
churches—to spend whole nights in prayer 
for revival. 

Thirdly, there was a willingness to work 
incessantly to accomplish the goal of spir- 
a e bees their land. For months 

ore mee ting consecrated le began 
to labor in the tedious work . 
for the greater London crusade. For scores, 
the crusade took first place in importance 
in their lives, It was no sideline or hobby 
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with them. Everything depended upon it, 
they did it in faith and unity, and their 
work was gloriously rewarded. 

It can happen in the United States, ladies 
and gentlemen. We must be spiritual lead- 
ers among the nations. I beg of you, come 
to your churches. Rebuild the fires upon 
the altars of your devotion. Establish a 
family altar. Let Christ be first in your 
life. Right now, wherever you are, you can 
make this your hour of decision. As hun- 
dreds of thousands of people throughout 
Great Britain and Europe have turned to 
Christ in the last few weeks, even so you 
who are listening to my voice at this mo- 
ment, can turn to Jesus Christ as your 
Saviour and Lord. 

Last week, just as we docked in New York 
on the Queen Mary, a lady came to me and 
said, “Mr. Graham, after listening last Sun- 
day morning to the talk that you gave on 
this boat, I went to my room and I found 
peace with God.” She said, “I have made 
my decision for Christ. My whole life is en- 
tirely different.” Ladies and gentlemen, as 
that woman out on the ocean came to know 
Christ as her Lord and Saviour, even so you, 
wherever you are, can surrender your life 
and your heart to Christ, and the revival 
that we are praying for and longing for in 
America can begin in you. When you make 
your decision for Christ, it is America making 
her decision for Christ at this crucial hour. 


A Back Door Method To Kill TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following editorial which 
2 in the Huntsville Times on July 


A Back Door Mernop To Kar TVA 


The private power industry's plans to choke 
the TVA have taken the round-about method 
of supplying its needs by having the Atomic 
Energy Commission contract for a 6107 mil- 
lion steam plant, across the river in Arkansas 
from Memphis. 

This is the old “back door" method to avoid 
mecting the issue directly. 

Just why should the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, an independent Government agency, 
a majority of whose members are against 
this plan, be required, in a directive from 
President Eisenhower, to make a contract for 
this plant, in order to sell its output to the 
TVA? The AEC is not asking and does not 
want this power. It resents being used as a 
middleman, or broker, for another independ- 
ent agency, the TVA. 

If the TVA needs power, and it will badly 
very soon, why will the Republicans not ac- 
cept the proposal of Senator Cooper, of Ken- 
tucky, who ls a member of their party, as 
well as an authority on TVA, and allow it to 
sell bonds to build steam plants? This would 
require congressional authorization, and not 
a cent of Treasury funds would be needed. 

That the Republicans will not permit this, 
but insist on forcing the AEC to contract 
for and broker power for TVA from an AEC 
steam plant, is pretty conclusive proof that 
the private power interests will not permit 
them. 

The power trust is bent on crippling or 
destroying TVA, because its yardstick shows 
its members up. 


July 21 
The Shipyard Pinch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by David Eisen, 
is deserving of our attention. It gives 
a very enlightening picture of the disas- 
trous situation of the local shipyards in 
and around New York. 

The article appeared in the Staten 
Island Advance and follows: 
BETHLEHEM Facinc Larorry Arren Lapon DAY 

(By David Eisen) 

That September deadline for new ship- 
building contracts or mass layoffs at the 
Mariners Harbor shipyard of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co, is deceptive. 

If the yard doesn’t receive Government 
orders within the next couple of weeks, hun- 
dreds of men are certain to lose their jobs 
after Labor Day. z 

Any orders that come in September will be 
too late to avert the layoff. It takes wecks, 
sometimes months, between receipt of a 
contract and the start of work. Plans have 
to be drafted, materials ordered, and work 
laid out. 

By mid-September, only 100 out of 600 
men now engaged in constructing harbor 
craft will be left. By October, that number 
will dwindle to 40; by November, it will be 
close to zero. 

That will leave a maximum of only 400 
men engaged in highly sporadic repair work. 
Repairs, too, are ebbing fast, because the 
American merchant marine is shrinking and 
foreign ships prefer to have them done 
abroad, where they are cheaper, 

If several months go by before work be- 
gins on new ships, the yard's employes may 
be scattered far afield, many in other jobs. 

If the Navy permits the yard to fold alto- 
gether, it would be writing finis to part of 
its own plan for industrial moDilization in 
a national emergency. 


NUCLEUS OF OPERATION 


Those plans call for the Mariners Harbor 
yard to serve as the nucleus for a shipbulld- 
ing operation involving as many as 100,000 
workers—10 times the number it employed 
during World War II. 

Bethiehem would be called on to manage 
two other major shipyards in this area, which 
are now lying idle. Experienced workers 
from the Mariners Harbor yard are being 
depended on to train the vast army of em- 
ployees that would be needed at the three 
yards. 

If those key workers are not available be- 
cause the yard has closed down, a huge ques- 
tion mark would hang over the entire plan. 

The Navy has plenty of work available to 
feed the hungry North Shore shipyard. 

In the coming fiscal year, its budget calls 
for the construction of 5 destroyers, 8 
destroyer escorts, 10 large landing ships, 2 
tankers, 3 cargo ships and many smaller 
vessels, all of which the Mariners Harbor 
yard is equipped to build. 

The Navy also has 12 major ship conver- 
sions on tap, including the refitting of a 
number of destroyer escorts and Liberty 
ships as radar picket boats. 

OTHER YARDS AIDED 


This type of work has been available for 
several ycars, but the Mariners Harbor yard 
has never gotten a share of it, with the excep- 
tion of a single Navy net layer. The work 
has been parceled out to shipyards in other 
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areas which have claimed they are in a 
“distressed” condition, 

Bethlehem contends the North Shore yard 
is about as “distressed” as it can be, short 
of a total shutdown. 

Since the end of World War IT, not a single 
large ship has been built at the Mariners 
Harbor installation, Except for Navy vessels, 
almost the only ships that have been built 
in this country since the war are supertank- 
ers, giant cargo vessels and luxury liners too 
big to be handled at Mariners Harbor. 

TURNS TO HARBOR CRAFT 


As a result, Bethlehem turned to the pro- 
duction of harbor craft to keep going. Since 
the war, it has built three city ferryboats, 
a number of tugs and more than 350 barges, 
scows, and car floats. 

At best, however, this type of production 
has meant the employment of from 450 to 
600 men. Most of the craft built in this 
period required no machinery and few 
fittings, calling for only a few workers. 

Now even this meager source of employ- 
ment is drying up. The yard has no more 
orders booked that will carry production past 
November. 

The whole situation is a far cry from 
World War II, when Bethlehem employed as 


Foreign aid programs of the U. S. Government: Grants, e 
from July 1, 1940, through May 15, 1954. 
other reports ‘of the Department of Commerce. 
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many as 10,500 men and built 44 destroy- 
ers, five cargo ships, and 75 landing craft, 
plus converting scores of ships, including 
two merchant vessels into aircraft carriers. 

The Mariners Harbor yard, which dates 
back to 1906, has been the borough's big- 
gest shipbuilder since World War I. But 
company officials say that’s no guaranty 
agalust its demise. 

SHOOTERS FATE RECALLED 


They recall the big Shooters Island ship- 
yard, a beehive in World War I but today an 
industrial graveyard, as well as other North 
Shore shipyards, once prosperous but now 
moldering. 

More recently, there is the example of the 
giant Federal Shipbuilding Corp. yard in 
Kearny, N. J., which employed 45,000 men 
during World War II and closed its gates not 
long after, 

At a certain point, if the workload drops 
tar enough, it becomes too costly to pay the 
high overhead expenses involved in keeping 
a near-idle yard open. Once it is shut down, 
inertia sets in; it costs even more to reopen, 
recondition dormant machinery and gather 
together a work force. 

Bethiehem will hesitate before shutting 
down the valuable North Shore yard, It 
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will probably take the step only if there ap- 
pears no prospect whatsoever of a change in 
fortunes, 

Once the gates are closed, however, it will 
take a mighty push to get them open. A 
war might be the only thing that would do 
it. 


Giveaway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp some figures with ref- 
erence to our giveaway program. This 
ought to be of great interest to the tax- 
payers of this country and it may open 
the eyes of some of the internationalists 
who have been voting away this money: 


credils, and cash erpenditures from the Federal Treasury for foreign aid in the period 
Compiled from Statistical Appendixes, Foreign Transactions of the United States and 
Arranged in 2 parts, the World War II period and the postwar era 


Fiscal year 


War period, 
total 
1942 1043 
Groas expenditures: f 
AEN T ERNES NTE RE E TN E so ae — $6, 205, 122, 095 ee i $15, 759, C41, 526 | $47, 983, 005, OST 
Credits. 476, 699, 333 122, 943, 100 , BIR, 352 BA, 443, 100 
Other dollar pallaye ss ies eae ees — 1, 273, 716, 986 2 730, TBR! 200 J. 827, 088, 633 2, 026, 153, 103 | 11, 033, 061, 056 
Le SR a es I R ERT 7, 905, 538, 414 11, 944, 630, 616 20, 601, 200, 415 18, 775, 612, 981 | 50. 860, 639, 312 


1946 1947 


1951 


Total, 1946-53 


1953 


223 $3, 288, 535, 118 | $2, 074. 982, 40) | $2, . 000, 00N $4, 617. 000. 000 | $4, 280, 286, 000 223, 000, NO 735, BS, 519 
1,412, 400,910 4, 766, 374,908 | 2. 802, , 000 405, 000, 000 419, 000, 000 747, 000, 000 12, 347, 775, u 
2, 203, 186, 778 1, 682, 120, 213 1, 702, 000, 000 1, 316, 536, 000 AL Ri Oe POA ese E AS RAIS Ee 10, 123, 872, 197 


Total. . 6, DOL, 122, 800 


8. 523, 477, 612 


7, 087, 000, 000 6, 338, 636, 000 


Norg.—l’ayments to International Bank und Monetary Fund: 8186, 025, 00, $3,225,975,000; total, 53,88, 00, 000. 


Summary of foreign aid by periods 


World War II period $59, 869, 639, 312 
Postwar period to 1953. 55, 207, 451, 624 
Fiscal year 1954 to May 15, 


1954.———k— —ů — 4. 224, 906, 564 


Gross foreign aid... 119,301, 997, 500 


Gross foreign ald, July 1, 
1940, to May 15, 1954___. 119, 301, 997, 500 
Subscription to bank and 
monetary fun 3, 385, 000, 000 


122, 686, 997, 500 


DOLLAR RECEIPTS or THE UNITED STATES Gov- 
ERNMENT AS REPAYMENT OF LOANS AND 
CREDITS, PAYMENTS FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY, 
PLUS CREDITS FOR REVERSE LEND-LEASE * 


With respect to allowances for so-called 
reverse lend-lease, the United States was 
charged“ for the use of facilities needed in 
the assembly and training of the Armed 
Forces sent abroad for participation in the 
war and the invasion of the continents of 
Africa and Europe, as well as for other 
goods and services provided by the princi- 
pal Allies, Great Britain, France, and several 
small nations. Conrpile in 2 parts: Part 1 
covering the period July 1, 1940, through 


June 30, 1945 and part 2 covering the period 
from July 1, 1945 through May 15, 1954. 


Dollar receipts by fiscal years 


Part 1. The war period: 

$47, 148, 824 
209, 741, 403 
340, 804, 133 
857, 489, 976 
972, 164, 171 


2, 427, 348, 507 


SS 


-=-= 1, 140, 608, 963 


Postwar total 7, 834, 277, 239 
War and postwar summary 


$2, 427, 348, 507 
7. 834, 277, 239 


Part 1, repayments 
Part 2, repayments. mm- — 


Total 10, 261, 625, 746 


6, 624, 286, 000 


7,030, 000,000 | 55, 207, 451, G24 


Net foreign-aid cost to American Government 
[July 1, 1940, through May 15, 1954] 
Foreign aid in war period $59, 869, 639, 312 

Foreign aid in postwar pe- 


FO RR ee E, 55, 207, 451, 624 

Foreign ald, fiscal year 
% ee ee ee - 4,224,906, 564 
aL | sas pore ae 119, 301, 997, 500 


War and postwar returns... 10, 261, 625, 746 


Net foreign ald 109, 040, 371, 754 
Net foreign aid plus interest cost 
Net foreign aid July 1. 
1940, through May 15, 


S E S $109, 040, 371, 754 
Simple. interest on money 

borrowed for foreign ald. 18, 606, 524,210 
Cumulative net 


total 127, 646, 895, 964 
Investment in Interna- 
tional Bank and Mone- 


3, 385, 000, 000 


Grand total. 131, 031, 695, 964 


45244 


Analysis of inlerest cost lo American tar 
Interest ca 
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yers of money borrowed by the Federal Treasury in periods of deficits for the foreign aid programs 
lated at the Treasury's average computed interest rate by fiscal years) 


“orien a Added new first 


dollars 


Cumulative yearly | Total cumulative 


x Ani interest cost intorest cost by years 


1941... $502, 506, 886 $47, 148, 824 Bn’ 418,062 | 02518] $13,733, 626. 0 $13, 733, 626, 80 
1042... 7, 955, . 414 A., 741, 403 7, 745, 797,011 $179, 727, 088. 50 144, 400, T15, 30 
INS... TI, 44, Ku 616 ” 340, 804, 133 K à 409, 366, 814. 60 602, R27, 520.90. 
a O P aol rock ⁵⅛˙—x—x— IR LAE, Al, GN, 200), 415 857, 440, 920 7W0, 417, 625. 02 1, 394, 245, 154. 92 
IHS.. 14, 775, 012, 41 972. 164. 171 1, 135, 092, 393. 98 2, 528, 337, 548, VO 
1846, 6, 904, 122, 806 1, 140), 608, 963 1, 250, 132, 130, 28 3, 778. 400, 679, 18 
1947 R, 624, 477. 612 1, . , 270 1, 392, 036, 164. 30 5. 170, 505, 843. 48 
INS. 7, 087, 000, 000 1. 372, n00, 000 1, 516, 737, 464. 30 6, 657, 244, 307. 78 
| gale CO EE EE ee 7, (412, 029, 206 1, 089, 000, 000 1, 063, 039, 597, 30 R, 350, 282; 005. 45 
1050, 6, 338, 536, 000 405, 044, 000 1, 791, 576, 621. 30 10, 141, 8%. $26, 38 
1951 J., 24. 286, 000 , 098, 000 1, 936, 020, S&H, 90 12, O77, 880, 515, 28 

5, MR, 000, 000 Mi2, 523, 000 2, 043, 040, G48. 23 14, 120, Cn, 164) SI 

7, 030, 000, 000 614, 000, 000 2,197, 321, 228, 23 16,318, 450, 31. 74 

4, 224, 900, 504 2, 288, 065, 818. 83 18, 606, 524, 210.57 


1 Computation for fiscal year 1954 includes period from July 1, 1953, through May 


1954, or 1014 months. 


h was calculated on the not dollar investment by grants, credits, and all other 
of foreign ald. 


meut of Commiorce, 


Sources: Computed Interest rate from annual reports, Sccrotary 
forcien ald front statistical appendixes, foreign transactions of the United States, 
issued by the Office of Clearing Luformation and its successor agencies in the Depart 


of the Treasury; 


Trouble on Capitol Hill Democrats argued that it would have done Nation, lifting at the same time much 
more for the insurance companies than for hard work from the farm women of 
the people who need low-cost medical care. America 
EXTENSION OF REMARES They voted against it because it did not go . 

far enough, not because the American Medi- 

cal Association’s moth-eaten cry of “social- As I have often said, I regard REA as 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN ized medicine“ was ringing through the one of the finest examples of free enter- 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose an 
editorial from the New York Post on the 
reinsurance bill recently recommitted 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which I am a member. 

This is one of the few editorials, if not 
the only one, which explains the posi- 
tion of those of us who opposed this bill. 
As I pointed out in the debate on this 
measure, we need legislation in this coun- 
try to provide medical insurance for the 
millions of our people in the lower in- 
come groups who cannot afford the pres- 
ent high premiums on such insurance. 
However, H. R. 8356 does not have that 
effect. 

If the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, of which I am a 
member, will consider a bill to effectuate 
such a purpose, I, and many of my col- 
leagues, will be most happy to vote in 
favor of it. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 


lows: 
TROUBLE on Cariro: Ho. 


cloakrooms. The Republicans who voted 
against the bill did so, in the candid words 
of House Republican Leader HALLECK, be- 
cause they thought it went “too far.” 

President Eisenhower says he will con- 
tinue to fight for the bill, but it needs a 
doctor. The White House got behind a 
“middle-of-the-road” program in the hopes 
of slipping it by, but many Republicans 
will not even go to the middle of the 
road and even more Democrats are pre- 
pared to go beyond it. 

The President's problem is by no means 
small. Apart from the health plan, he is 
running into strong resistance on other 
fronts. 

The Senate Finance Committee wants to 
make social security coverage voluntary for 
3,600,000 farm operators and 500,000 pro- 
fessional people; the White House, properly, 
wanted compulsory coverage. Another Sen- 
ate committee has an ax out for still more 
chops in the foreign-aid program. Still 
another is stitting on the administration's 
wiretapping bill. Others are cutting up the 
tax and farm bills. 

It begins to look as if the time is at hand 
for another TV appeal from the White House 
to the people. We trust Robert Montgomery 
is waiting in the wings with the cue cards. 


prise at the grassroots. The officials 
who direct the management of REA co- 
operatives have done a splendid job, na- 
tionwide. 

The five REA cooperatives serving my 
congressional district have made every 
loan payment on time, and are ahead 
with their repayments now $1,763,954. 
This fine record shows they are paying 
5 their loans faster than they come 

ue. 

When I came to Congress in 1942, only 
49 percent of the farms in Illinois had 
electric light and power. Now, 12 years 
later, we have 95 percent served. 

VOTED FOR §2,649,000,000 


In these 12 years I have voted for REA 
loan funds a total of $2,649,000,000, 
which is $75 million more than was re- 
quested by Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and the Bureau of the 
Budget acting for those Presidents, 

We appropriated $2, 649, 000, 000 
Presidents requested 2, 674, 000, 000 

This shows we appropriated $75 mil- 
lion more for the REA loan fund than 
was requested by these three Presidents. 

I thought the farmers should have 
these facts. I decided to give them to 


My Record on REA you because I have learned that a false 
ay rot ei ied lel ice RA campaign is being started by those who 
Congress was going to do right by the Eisen- SPEECH hope to gain political advantage by 
hower program before the boys went home vee rae had not adequately supported 
to dig in for the fall elections. e 

Not enough Congressmen in either party HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
read the advance notices, it appears. The OF ILLINOIS Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


administration is having a terrible time on 
Capitol Hill. 

The worse blow came this week when the 
House voted 238 to 134 to bury the Eisen- 
hower health plan in committee. The “nays” 
came from 75 Republicans, 162 Democrats, 
and 1 Independent (Reams, of Ohio). The 
GOP Brain Trust immediately made it clear 
that for vote-getting purposes in the fall the 
public would be asked to forget the 75 Re- 
publicans who voted against the President 
and keep both eyes on the 162 Democrats. 

But the GOP strategy is thin. 

The bill would have set up a #25 million 
fund to underwrite the losses suffered by pri- 
vate, nonprofit health-insurance plans, The 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to pay a compliment to the fine work the 
Officials of REA cooperatives have done 
throughout the Nation in bringing light 
and power to millions of farmers in the 
last several years, which greatly in- 
creases the wealth of the Nation by mak- 
Ing an outlet for the use and purchase 
of electrical appliances, amounting to 
billions of dollars a year, which is an aid 
to business and to the economy of the 


Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] has 
throughout his 12 years in this House 
always fought for what he has consid- 
ered to be just and fair treatment for 
the farmer in every respect. I recall 
the many times in which he has ap- 
peared before my Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Agriculture in behalf of 
such programs as REA. I have noticed 
that during these 12 years the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VuRsELL] has always 
voted as I have relative to REA loan 


| 
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Allocations, I am positive in my own 
Mind that during these years, he and I 
have yoted for $155 million above and 
Leyond what the budget has requested 
of the Congress. There is no better 
friend of REA and the farmer than the 
Bentleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. I sincerely appreciate 
the comments of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN], the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for Agriculture. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr, HORAN. I-just want to say that 
in my opinion the gentleman from Tli- 
nois is as good a friend of REA as there 
is in the Congress, and has been all down 
through the years. He has fully sup- 
Ported REA loan funds for the 12 years 
he has served in the Congress. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank both of these gentlemen, who 
are members of the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Ap- 
Propriations Committee of the House 
know that I have fully supported the 
loan funds for REA in every session of 
the Congress for the past 12 years. 

The farmers generally know that I 
have not only supported the REA loan 
fund to extend light and power to the 
farmers of Illinois and the Nation, but 
that I have supported soil conservation 
and research and extension work; that 
I helped to write and pass the farm- 
to-market roads program—to pull the 
farmers out of the mud; that I have sup- 
Ported the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion loans to assist farmers to own their 
homes—and I note from a recent report 
that 50 farm loans have been granted to 
farmers in Marion County; that I have 
voted at all times and am still voting in 
this session to help the farmers on every 
front: 

I have owned and operated farms most 
of my life. I helped to organize, as a 
Charter member, nearly 40 years ago, 
the Farm Bureau in Marion County, and 
am still a member. 

NAIL CHARGES DOWN 


Mr. Speaker, I want to nail these false 
Charges down by giving you the record 
ot my support of REA loan funds, care- 
fully compiled by a member of the staff 
of the House Subcommittee on Appro- 
Priations for Agriculture. 

May I point out that, in order to save 
time on the House floor, on many occa- 
Sions, no record vote is taken. When 
the Members are in agreement they 
Often pass the bill by a voice vote rather 
than take the time to call the roll of 
435 Members, which must be called twice 
On a rolicall vote, 

Twelve years ago the first REA appro- 
Priation bill I was privileged to vote for 
Came in the Ist session of the 78th 
Congress. 

HERE IS THE RECORD 
78th Cong., ist sess., 1943 
Budget request $30, 000, 000 
House committee approved. 20, 000, 000 
Senate approved 30, 000, 000 

Tt then went to a conference commit- 
tee of the House and Senate. When it 
Came back to the House, Congressman 
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Raxkim moved that the House approve 
the Senate figure increasing REA appro- 
priations to $30 million. The record 
shows that I voted “yes” on the Rankin 
substitute—page 6442 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, June 23, 1943—which 
was defeated. This shows I voted to in- 
crease REA appropriations $10 million. 
78th Cong., 2d sess., 1944 


Budget request. $20, 000, 000 
House committee approved 20,000, 000 
House approved 20, 000, 000 


I supported the $20 million although 
there was no record vote. It went to 
the Senate, which increased the amount 
to $40 million. The conference commit- 
tee representing the House and the Sen- 
ate compromised at $25 million. No one 
opposed the conference report. I sup- 
ported the $25 million, and this was the 
amount appropriated. 

79th Cong., Ist sess., 1945 


Budget request.. $150, 000, 000 
House committee approved... 60,000, 000 
House approved___.._.-.-.... 60, 000, 000 
Senate approved 125, 000, 000 


In the House on final passage of the 
$60 million, there was a record vote. I 
had been called to my office on an emer- 
gency matter, and returned to the floor 
as quickly as possible, but got there 
about 2 minutes too late to be recorded 
favorably on the House vote. Conferees, 
representing the House and Senate, 
compromised on $80 million, and I sup- 
ported the conference report for 880 
million. 

79th Cong., 1st sess. (continued), 2d 


deficiency, 1945 
Budget request $160, 000, 000 
House committee approved... 50, 000, 000 
House approved__._--........ 120, 000, 000 


I supported the $120 million on a divi- 
sion vote. There was no rolicall. The 
Senate approved $120 million. Final 
amount approved $120 million, and I 
voted for it. 

79th Cong. 2d sess., 1946, urgent 
deficiency, 1946 


A motion was later made to recommit 
the bill, to eliminate funds for OPA, 
which was refeated on a record vote. I 
was not recorded on that vote, however, 
it had nothing to do with REA. 

79th Cong., 2d sess, (continued) 


Budget request $250, 000, 000 
House approved - 2 250, 000, 000 
Senate approved 250, 000, 000 
Pinal amount approved — 250,000, 000 


I voted for $250 million, as all other 
Members present did. In order to save 
time no record vote was taken. 

80th Cong., Ist sess., 1947 
Budget request ~=- $250,000, 000 
House committee approved 225, 000, 000 
House approved — 225,000, 000 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri offered motion 
to recommit May 28, 1947, page 6030 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, to provide $300 
million for the Agriculture Adjustment 
Administration, $75 million for school 
lunches, and to increase REA $25 mil- 
lion. I voted against it because of the 
enormous sum added for AAA in the 
House. 

On final passage of conference report 
I voted “yes” on the rollcall vote for 
$225 million—May 28, 1947, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 6031; 315 of the 
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Members voted “yes” and only 38 voted 
“no,” 

80th Cong., 2d sess., 1948 
First deficiency 1948 budget 


( E $175, 000, 000 
Committee approved 75,000,000 
House approved 175. 000. 000 


In other words, we in the House in- 
creased the committee request by $100 
million. Mr. Cannon of Missouri offered 
motion to recommit, and increase REA 
by $100 million. I voted “yes” on rec- 
ord vote, page 3995, April 1, 1948, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and also voted “yes” 
on record vote for final passage on April 
1, 1948. Senate also approved the 
amount, 


Budget request (regular) $300, 000, 000 
Committee approved 400, 000, 000 
House approved 400, 000, 000 
Senate approved 400, 000, 000 


This was under the 80th Republican 
Congress, which voted more funds in the 
2 years it was in power for REA than 
has ever been voted in 2 years since 
REA was adopted. There was no record 
vote and practically no opposition. I 
voted for these large sums, as the other 
Members did. 

81st Cong., Ist sess., 1949 


Budget request m=- $350, 000, 000 
Committee aprpoved......... 350, 000, 000 
House approved 350, 000, 000 
Senate approved___......-.- — 350, 000, 000 


I supported this amount by a voice 
vote. There was no record vote. 

Now, since there are always some peo- 
ple who are more interested in politics 
than they are in the farmers, I want to 
quote what I said with reference to the 
REA bill when we were considering it 
on April 5, 1949, 5 years ago. You will 
find my remarks on page 3921 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. My comments 
then reflect the support I have always 
given REA loan funds throughout my 
service in Congress. This is what I said: 

Mr. Chairman, I had occasion to appear 
before the subcommittee handling this bill. 
They have brought out a very good bill. It 
appeals to me in almost every section. 

Particularly do I appreciate and favor that 
provision with reference to REA, which not 
only provides for an appropriation of 6350 
million, but has a proviso that the adminis- 
trator of REA, Mr. Wickard, if he finds he is 
running short of funds may go to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and borrow in amounts 
of $50 million, if he can so justify, until an 
additional $150 million has been exhausted. 

I am glad this provision is worded so that 
the administrator does not have to come 
back to Congress, if more funds are needed 
for the year 1949. The Congress by this 
provision has given REA full opportunity for 
the extension of its services, so much needed 
by the people of the Nation. 

SOIL, CONSERVATION 

I am also interested in the provision with 
reference to soll conservation. The greatest 
contribution we can make to the posterity 
of this country, as well as for the immediate 
future is that we try to leave the soll in a 
better condition than we found it, more fcr- 
tile, and more productive, for those who fol- 
low after us. If we have done that, then 
we have really rendered a service to the coun- 
try, not only for the present and the near 
future, but for the years to come. 


The Recorp further reads as follows: 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 

tleman [Congressman Vunsxt]I yield? 
Mr, VunsxzL. I yield. 
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Mr. RANKIN. This bill appropriates $350 
million for rural electrification, and makes 
#150 million additional available if necessary. 
That is right, is it not? 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes, 

Mr. Ranxtn. That would mean $500 mil- 
lion would be available. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is correct, 


The above refiects the position I have 
always taken on REA loans and soil con- 
servation. 

Bist Cong., 2d sess., 1950 
Budget request (including 


rural telephones $450, 000, 000 


House committee approved 375, 000,000 
House approved 375, 000, 000 
Senate approved____..-..-- =- 390,000, 000 


Conference of the House and Senate 
committees approved a compromise of 
$382,500,000. Final amount approved, 
$382,500,000. I, with practically all 
other Members, voted for this large sum. 

Sad Cong., 1st sess,, 1951 
Budget request 
Committee approved 
House approved — 
Senate approved — 

No amendment or record vote. No 
conference necessary. Final amount ap- 
proved, 109 million. I, with practically 
all Members, supported the amount by 
a voice vote. 

82a Cong., 2d sess., 1952 


Budget request $75, 000, 000 
Committee approved 75, 000, 000 
House approved 75, 000, 000 
Senate approved 75, 000, 000 


No conference necessary. Practically 
all of the House Members voted for the 
$75 million. No record vote was neces- 


3 83d Cong., Ist sess., 1953 


Budget request #200, 000, 000 
Committee approved =~ 185,000, 000 
House approved 185, 000, 000 
Senate approved 202, 500, 000 
Conference committee ap- ` 

Fos 22 202, 500, 000 


Page 5457 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, dated May 20, 1953, will show 
that I voted “yes” on final passage, 

83d Cong., 1st sess., 1954 


Budget request $55, 000, 000 
Committee approved 100, 000, 000 
House approved 100, 000, 000 


I urged the subcommittce to increase 
the amount to $100 million, and we ap- 
proved it on a voice vote. There was 
no record vote. The Senate raised the 
amount to $135 million. Inasmuch as 
I could not be present when the confer- 
ence report came back to the House, I 
made the following statement, which I 
quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 22, 1954, page 8208: 

Mr. Speaker, since it will be impossible 
for me to be present tomorrow when the con- 
ference committee reports on the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill, I should like for the 
Recorp to show that I favor the report, and 
if It were possible for me to be present, I 
would vote for the additional Senate $35- 
million loan authorization carried in the 
report for REA, 


When the above bill was before the 
House, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 12, 1954, page 4753, carricd my 
remarks, as follows: 

REA FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note that 
our committce has provided additional loan 
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funds for rural electrification in the amount 
of $100 million in this bill. I would like 
to point out that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has increased the budget request of 
$55 million by $45 million, which will bring 
the loan fund for the coming year up to 
$100 million. 
FOR REA TELEPHONE SERVICE 

I would also like to say that I voted for 
the original Telephone Act and to point out 
that we have provided the full budget re- 
quest of $75 million loan fund to be used 
in the extension of the REA telephone serv- 
ice, which is an increase of $7,500,000 over 
the appropriations made for telephone serv- 
ice over the recent year. 

COMMITTEE REPORT 

The committee has had reported to it 
many instances where private power sources 
are placing more and more restrictions on 
the activities of REA cooperatives as con- 
dition to negotiating contracts to supply 
the necessary power. Many times contracts 
offered by the private power companies are 
on a year-to-year basis. In the opinion of 
the committee, REA cooperatives are en- 
titled to a firm source of power at reasonable 
Tates and on a dependable basis, with the 
Tull right to operate on a basis which will 
render maximum service to eligible con- 
sumers. The committee feels that the Ad- 
ministrator’s authority to provide loans for 
power generation should be fully utilized, 
if necessary, in order to assure adequate 
power to REA cooperatives on a reasonable 
basis. 

The committee report we wrote is im- 
portant, and shows the Congress is de- 
termined to protect the REA as it grows in 
the future to the extent that they may 
build their own power-generation plants, 
when necessary, to assure them adequate 
power, at reasonable competitive rates. 
When they are not able to secure adequate 
power in an area without unreasonable 
rates, I want them to have this protection. 


I further stated “that Congress is de- 
termined to protect the REA as it grows 
in the future to the extent that they may 
build their own power generating plants, 
when necessary, to assure them adequate 
power, at reasonable competitive rates.“ 

Now, the above shows that I, with a 
majority of the Members of Congress, 
appropriated for the REA loan fund to 
bring light and power to the farmers of 
America a total of $2,649,000,000, which 
is $75 million more than was requested 
by the three Presidents under whom I 
have served during the past 12 years. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT—RECLAMATION, ETC. 


The following will show that I voted 
with a majority of the Members of Con- 
gress to reduce some amounts for admin- 
istration expenses and construction 
work, because the hearings held before 
the Appropriations Committee of 50 
members showed these funds were not 
necessary, and would be a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

ROLL CALL NO, 40, APRIL 25, 1947 


A motion was made from the Demo- 
cratic side to recommit the bill which 
would add funds to purchase 30 new 
automobiles for the Interior Depart- 
ment—mind you, not REA—and provide 
for $1,700,000 for administration of the 
Bonneville project, meaning they could 
employ more people who were not needed 
and spend more money. 

The facts prove they had a carryover 
of $141 million in the Department that 
had not been spent. The Washington 
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Post, the leading Democrat newspaper in 
Washington, published an editorial com- 
mending the action the committee had 
taken in reducing the Interior appro- 
priation bill. 

I voted against the waste of this 
amount of money because they already 
had too many automobiles and plenty of 
money for the administration of the 
project. I must have been right because 
197, including Representative Nixon, 
now Vice President, and Representative 
William G. Stratton, now Governor of 
Illinois, voted with me, while only 140 
voted for the motion to recommit. 

ROLL CALL NO 39, MAY 2, 1951 


Mr. Gary, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, and a Democrat 
from Virginia, offered an amendment to 
strike out $3,400,000 for the Southeastern 
Power Administration. I quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 24, 1951, 
page 4282, what Mr. Gary said: 

The purpose of this amendment is to pre- 
vent the useless expenditure of $3,400,000 to 
the Southeastern Power Administration for 
the construction of transmission lines to 
duplicate existing lines now in operation 
by private power companies. 


Mr. Gary has the respect of every 
Member of the House. His amendment 
carried on the roll call by 248 yeas to 
149 nays. I was glad to vote with Mr. 
Gary to prevent this waste. 

ROLL CALL NO, 40, MAY 2, 1951 


Congressman Hargis, an able and re- 
spected Democrat of Arkansas, offered 
the amendment to reduce SWPA by 
$550,000. In support of his amendment, 
I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 24, 1951, page 4295, his words, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is an ef- 
fort to reduce in some small way the bur- 
den—the load of the taxpayer. It does not 
handicap or adversely affect the program or 
service of the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration. * It there ever was a time when 
Federal expenditures unrelated to our na- 
tional defense should be reduced to the bone, 
it is now. 


I was glad to help save this $550,000. 
The amendment carried by 222 yeas to 
173 nays. 

ROLL CALL NO, 41, MAY 2, 1951 

Simply a vote for language to be in- 
serted that no funds of the appropriation 
could be expended for the construction 
of facilities designated as comprising the 
western Missouri project. Yeas 247, nays 
152. 

ROLL CALL NO. 42, MAY 2, 1951 

This motion was made to reduce the 
amount appropriated for Bonneville 
project by $514 million. However, that 
left $62 million for that project, more 
than they could or did spend for the 
coming year. Motion carried 225 to 107. 
I voted to save 85% million. 

ROLLCALL NO. 44, MAY 2, 1951 

This had to do with construction un- 
der the Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. Ta- 
BER Made a motion to reduce the amount 
from $207,190,000 to $197,000,000. That 
still left an enormous sum. I voted 
“yea” to slow down the spenders; 237 
voted “yea” to only 160 “no.” I voted 
against unnecessary waste. z 
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ROLLCALL NO. 45, MAY 2, 1951 


This was an attempt on the part of 
the spenders to duplicate transmission 
lines already rendering adequate serv- 
ice; 226 voted “yea,” only 165 voted 
“nay.” I voted with the 226. 

ROLLCALL NO. 32, APRIL 28, 1953 


This vote was on a motion to recom- 
mit the bill which had been considered 
for many weeks by the Appropriations 
Committee, and had been approved by 
that committee after long hearings. 
The motion would add to the bill about 
$6,856,000 to be spent on various con- 
Struction projects_in the Southwest, 
West, and Northwest parts of the United 
States. 

The motion was voted down by a vote 
of 212 to 167. I voted to prevent spend- 
ing $6,856,000, which was clearly un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, on the roll- 
calls I have just listed I would like to 
Point out that the Members of this 
House, by a big majority on every roll- 
Call, voted as I did knowing it was our 
duty to prevent unnecessary waste of 
Millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. Iam glad to have helped render 
that service. 


Refrigerator Death Curb Sought—Roberts 
Bill a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA / 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to an article which appeared 
in the Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., 
On July 18, 1954. This article points up 
an invention called Silok, which is a 
Magnetic latch for use on refrigerators, 
&n invention of Mr. Silas A. Morehouse, 
of Chantilly, Va. 

It is to be hoped that this invention is 
the answer to the ever-growing problem 
Of household refrigerators which have 
become death traps for children. 

In 1952 icebox deaths totaled 14. In 
the past year 31 children, led on by their 
Own curiosity, suddenly found them- 
Selves inextricably locked inside a re- 
frigerator and suffocated to death before 
being discovered. With the number of 
deaths increasing each year, it seems 
imperative to me that Congress should 
give this growing problem its serious 
Study and enact legislation to eliminate 
858 children's deaths insofar as pos- 

le. 

The Silok latch has the advantage of 
being a simple method and one that will 

economical for the industry. 

If this is not the answer, I certainly 
believe that a satisfactory safety device 
Can be invented. It is inconceivable to 
Me that the great scientific knowledge 
and inventive genius of this country of 
Ours which developed the H-bomb, capa- 
ble of completely destroying south Pa- 
cifc islands, cannot develop a simple lit- 
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tle lock on a refrigerator door which can 
be opened from the inside with a little 
pressure by a little child. 

Two bills have been introduced in the 
other body of Congress, one by Senator 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, the other by 
Senator SPARKMAN, of Alabama. Simi- 
lar bills have been introduced in the 
House—H. R. 8170 and H. R. 7620 by me. 


This problem should be kept alive and 
Should be studied by the Congress until 
a satisfactory answer is found which will 
eliminate the deaths of innocent chil- 
dren. 

Two splendid editorials have been 
written by editors of the Fourth District 
of Alabama, which I have the honor to 
represent and, and are as follows: One 
dated July 12, 1954, in the Selma Times- 
Journal, of Selma, Ala., and one dated 
July 16, 1954, in the Piedmont Journal, 
of Piedmont, Ala.: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 

July 18, 1954] 
AnD Now Comes a Man Wirn a Km-Pnoor“ 
Icxnox 
(By George Kennedy) 

A Fairfax County resident has an inven- 
tion to end the tragic deaths of children in 
abandoned refrigerators. The death toll 
from this type of accident, which broke out 
like a rash last year, has risen to 85 and there 
is general agreement that something has to 
be done about it. 

The inventor is Silas A Morehouse, of 
Chantilly, Va., an early-bird pilot and former 
civilian employee of the Air Force. 

Mr. Morehouse's invention has the virtue 
of simplicity. The icebox door is held closed 
by magnetism instead of by a spring latch, 
One magnet is fastened to the center shelf 
of the box; another to the Inside of the door, 
When the center shelf is removed there is 
nothing to hold the door closed. And when 
the center shelf is In place, a child will not 
fit in the icebox. 

He may be in the position of the fortunate 
few who have come up with a $1 million in- 
vention. He had a search made at the Pat- 
ent Office and was surprised to find that no 
patent has been issued for a safety refriger- 
ator door based on using the center shelf as a 
protective device. He has applied for a 
patent, A 

The idea of using magnets in refrigerators, 
however, is not new. General Electric used 
smali alnico magnets embedded in the gasket 
around the outside of the door on its de luxe 
models in 1950 and 1951. The magnets were 
made of nickel, cobalt, and aluminum. The 
Korean war made these materials critical and 
the line was discontinued in 1951. The pur- 
pose of the magnetic door was convenience, 
not safety. A foot treadle disengaged the 
magnets. General Motors also experimented 
with magnets for its Frigidaire boxes. 

Industry produces about 6 million new 
refrigerators a year. Mr. Morehouse believes 
the manufacturers would find they could 
produce the magnetic lock more cheaply than 
the spring latch. He would be perfectly 
willing to license the use of his idea at 25 
cents a refrigerator, It is not hard to figure 
that if the industry has to come around 
to using his invention, his income would 
be about $1.5 million a year. 

There are two bills before Congress to 
prevent the distribution of more refrigera- 
tors that are potential death traps for chil- 
dren, One was introduced by Senator MANS- 
FIELD, Of Montana, the other by Senator 
SPAREMAN, of Alabama. Both have practic- 
ally the same language: That it shall be un- 
lawful to introduce into interstate com- 
merce any refrigerator unless it “is equipped 
with a latch which enables it to be opened 
from the inside.” Most refrigerators, of 
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course, cross State lines between factory and 
home and so would fall under the law's pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Morehouse, who testified at hearings 
on the bill held by the Subcommittee on 
Business and Consumer Interest of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
believes he has the latch that fills the bill, 

Senator PURTELL, of Connecticut, chairman 
of the subcommittee, is very interested in 
getting something done about the refrigera- 
tor menace. Since the introduction of the 
bills two children have been suffocated. in 
abandoned refrigerators in his State. 

Industry representatives in general op- 
posed the bill at the hearing. They said the 
problem should be dealt with at State and 
local levels. Twenty States already have 
passed legislation requiring the refrigerator 
door to be taken off or the lock removed be- 
fore it is discarded. They pointed out that 
this Federal legislation would have no effect 
until 10, 15 or 20 years from now when the 
new refrigerators manufactured in conform- 
ance to it become worn out and are dis- 
carded. 

As for the Morehouse invention called 
“Silok,” an industry representative said it 
would not hold the refrigerator door tight 
enough to prevent air leakage around the 
rubber rim. The magnetic latch on a re- 
frigerator, which Mr. Morehouse showed the 
subcommittee, had a pressure of 8 pounds 
to the square inch, Industry engineers said 
30 to 40 pounds is necessary. 

Mr. Morehouse said he checked the latches 
on refrigerator doors and found that eight 
pounds was typical. 

“If they really need more pressure,” says 
Mr. Morehouse, “we can give it to them with 
larger magnets.” , 

The magnets he uses are far more powerful 
than the old horseshoe iron magnets which 
are still a delight to children. They are the 
alnico magnets, the same make that General 
Electric used, only larger. Their strength 
is an important part of his demonstration. 

They are made by Crucible Steel Co. and 
are magnetized at very high temperatures. 
It is difficult to remove the iron crossbar by 
hand from an alnico horseshoe magnet. It 
takes a very strong arm to wrest the bar 
away. 

It would be rather difficult to open a re- 
frigerator door with 40 pounds pressure keep- 
ing it closed. But a lever latch could be 
devised to turn the magnet on the door so 
that it would no longer be in direct contact 
with the one on the shelf. 


From the Selma Times-Journal of 
July 12, 1954] F 
REFRIGERATOR DEATH CURB Sovorrr 


KENNETH A. Roberts, Dallas County's rep- 
resentative in Congress, is spo! legis- 
lation which may serve to eliminate the 
threat of child deaths in abandoned refrig- 
erators. 

Representative Ronxxrs has authored a bill 
which would require refrigerator makers to 
provide inside Iatches on all such devices 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

Such latches, he sald, would reduce the 
number of child deaths caused by playful 
youngsters hiding in abandoned ice boxes by 
providing means of escape from what have 
proven to be fatal traps. 

Congressman Roserts holds that publicity- 
scare campaigns to educate adults not to 
leave these attractive nuisances around for 
children to discover are very helpful, but 
they are not sufficient in themselves. 

Mr, Roserts also urges that municipalities 
and counties be encouraged to enact ordi- 
nances making it illegal to abandon old re- 
frigerators, but he cited instances to show 
that this method, too, is not sufficient to 
solve the problem. 

The record shows that steps to curb Ice- 
box deaths are desirable, and it should be a 
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matter of public regret that legislative pres- 
sure upon the Congress has forced delay of 
action on the Roberts bill until next session, 

The importance of this matter indicates, 
however, that the Roberts bill eventually will 
achieve passage, thereby lessening the threat 
of child deaths in abandoned refrigerators, 


[From the Piedmont Journal of July 16, 1954] 
ROBERTS’ BILL a MUST 

Congressman KENNETH ROBERTS’ bill, H. R. 
7920, to require manufacturers to provide 
inside latches on doors of household refrig- 
erators shipped in interstate commerce for 
the protection of children, has been unex- 
pectediy postponed, due to a confliction of 
simultaneous bills before the House at the 
same hour. The purpose of the bill is aimed 
at preventing further tragic deaths by small 
children playing and hiding in abandned old 
refrigerators and iceboxes. Congressman 
Roserts, while regretting the delay in get- 
ting his important bill before the House at 
this session, has been assured by the chair- 
man of the committee that the bill be sched- 
uled for an early calling in the 84th Congress. 
The bill is very timely and very necessary, 
and no doubt will be promptly passed if and 
when it reaches the committee and subse- 
quently the House. Theoretically, in view of 
so much publicity and the warnings through 
the press, radio, and television, these tragic 
deaths would stop, but the small fry’s news- 
paper reading is confined principally to the 
comics and their radioing and televiews to 
kiddie programs. 


Property Owners Association of California 
and Taxpayers Association Oppose Fry- 
ingpan and Upper Colorado Storage 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA + 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, two influ- 
ential nonpartisan organizations in Cal- 
ifornia have written letters to all Mem- 
bers of Congress from our State voicing 
well-reasoned opposition to the pending 
Fryingpan-Arkansas and upper Colorado 
storage projects. I desire to include 
their letters in our RECORD: 

PROPERTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION 

OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
Los Angeles, July 1, 1954. 
Hon. THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This communication to you 
is another expression of growing organized 
opposition in all parts of the country to bills 
S. 1555, H. R. 1449; S. 964, and H. R. 236 now 
pending in Congress. 

If enacted they would authorize the start 
of enormous storage reservoirs and Irrigation 
works in the upper basin of the Colorado 
River costing billions of dollars. 

Estimates of water available for the proj- 
ects are based on erroneous interpretations 
of the Colorado River compact and are un- 
der attack before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The scheme is for limited acreage of a rela- 
tively few landowners to produce more sur- 
plus crops. It threatens millions of people 
in southern California whose lives and econ- 
omy had been established upon the assurance 
that they would retain their rightful share 
Of Colorado River water. 
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More than that, the proposed projects 
would place an increased tax burden upon 
people in all States of the Union—$93 million 
for Californians. 

Our association will support your active 
opposition to this political subsidy. Will 
you please advise if you are in accord with 
our hope, 

Very truly yours, 


Chairman, Board of Directors. 


The following letter was mailed to the 
California Members of Congress: 

May 21, 1954. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Yorty: The executive 
committee of California Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion has asked me to transmit to you the 
deep concern of this association regarding 
H. R. 4449 which has recently been voted 
out by the narrow margin of 13 to 12 by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House. As you know, California Tax- 
payers’ Association is a representative group 
of California citizens from every county of 
the State whose interests include everything 
from basic agriculture to industry and fi- 
mance. It is completely nonpartisan; it 
bases ite recommendations on research; and 
it takes the long-term point of view. 

The people of California had scarcely 
taken a deep breath from the temporary 
lifting of the Arizona threat to our Califor- 
nia water supply from the Colorado River 
when H. R. 4449 loomed up. In the opinion 
of many students of the subject, this bill 
presents potential dangers to our State as 
great as or greater than the Arizona project. 

We realize that your mind, at this time, 
is burdened with grave problems of foreign 
and domestic affairs, but we feel so strongly 
the dangers of H. R. 4449, and its “foot-in- 
door” possibilities for establishing bad pre- 
cedents, the wasting of public funds, and 
endangering California's share of Colorado 
River water, that we wish to bring our views 
urgently to your attention. 

It seems wise to us that problems of re- 
clamation, and water and power develop- 
ment should come under the careful and 
comprehensive scrutiny of the Second Hoov- 
er Commission, which the Congress estab- 
lished last year for the very purpose of 
bringing order and over-all common sense 
into the development of the Nation's na- 
tural resources. II. R. 4449 jumps the gun 
on these comprehensive studies now under 
way. 

The official Views of the State of Califor- 
nia raises many serious questions concern- 
Ing vital and economic features of the bill. 
These views were expressed by the Director 
of Public Works, concurred in by the Colo- 
rado River Board of California, and approved 
by the governor. 

There is no immediate crisis in water sup- 
Ply confronting the States in the upper 
Colorado storage project. There is no econ- 
omic or social justification for more high- 
cost irrigation development of desert land 
at the time when we are plagued with costly 
subsidized surpluses, 

We of California are the second highest 
contributors to the Federal Treasury. Cali- 
fornians, while comprising 7 percent of the 
American people, are supplying 9 percent of 
the Federal revenues. It is imperative that 
an adequate defense be established against 
the injustice of unmerited subsidies to 
other States paid for with our money, when 
the national interest is not involved. 

While California does not have represen- 
tation on the House Rules Committee, we 
hope you and other California Congressmen 
will be able to protect the people of our 
State and the Nation from this dangerous 
and costly enterprise, 

Respectfully, 
EARLE V. GROVER, 
President, Calijornia Taxpayers’ 
Association, 


July 21 
How Congress Can Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
on an editorial from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of Friday, July 16, entitled “How 
Congress Can Help.” 

This editorial, written by the Plain 
Dealer's chief editorial writer, Ralph J. 
Donaldson, points out how the present 
Congress could do something concrete 
to advance American foreign policy in a 
vital area of the world. 

Moreover this is something which it is 
incontestably within the province of 
Congress to do and which the admin- 
istration wants Congress to do. That is 
to grant statehood to the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Donaldson has been associated 
with the Cleveland Plain Dealer more 
than 30 years. He is one of the most 
capable writers in the Middle West and 
he bears an excellent reputation among 
newspaper authorities. 

Donaldson is a lifelong Clevelander, 
having been educated in the Cleveland 
public schools. He graduated from 
Glenville High School with honors, and 
matriculated at Harvard University. 
While attending Harvard, he enrolled in 
the British Air Force before the United 
States entered the First World War, and 
Lieutenant Donaldson became one of the 
pioneer air pilots. After the war, Don- 
aldson joined the Plain Dealer staff as a 
reporter, Columbus correspondent, and 
political editor. I recall while serving 
in the Ohio Senate, Ralph Donaldson, 
shepherding the late E. H. Baker, pub- 
lisher of the Plain Dealer, when he was 
advocating that the Ohio Legislature 
pass a, port authority bill to get ready 
for the St. Lawrence seaway, which the 
Plain Dealer was advocating more than 
30 years ago, and which I am happy to 
say was one of the fine accomplishments 
of this Congress and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Donaldson had faith that 
Congress would pass the seaway bill. 

The Plain Dealer has been editorially 
advocating Hawaiian statehood these 
many years, and I believe this editorial 
which points out a chance for this Con- 
gress to do something constructive about 
promoting American intcrests in Asia, is 
a most timely one. 

We on the House side have already 
passed the Hawaiian statehood bill. 
am hopeful that the House conferees will 
insist on the enactment of the bill with- 
out the inclusion of Alaska, and that the 
Senate will yield on that issue and add 
another accomplishment of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

The editorial follows: 

How CONGRESS Can HELP 

From time to time, Washington commen- 
tators note the struggle that has been going 
on since the end of the war between the 
White House and Capitol Hill to determine 


who is to control the foreign policy of the 
United States. 
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The struggle has manifested Itself in vari- 
Ous incidents, such as the investigation of 
the summary dismissal of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the great debates over the Bricker 
amendment, and the assignment of Ameri- 
Can forces to Europe and the lesser debate 
Over the ratification of treaties authorizing 
American military and civilian personnel to 
be tried in foreign courts for offenses com- 
mitted within their jurisdictions. 

It is currently seething over the issue of 
Whether the United States should withdraw 
from the United Nations in the event the 
U.N. should commit virtual self-destruction 
by admitting Red China to membership. 

The struggle has gone on without inter- 
ruption, despite the change of administra- 
tions, Although Congress possesses the ul- 
timate control through its power to grant or 
withhold appropriations, the White House, 
Tegardiess of who was occupying it at the 
time, has won every issue that has been 
Contested. 

Today, however, Congress has a chance to 
do something to advance American foreign 
Policy in a vital area of the world. More- 
Over, this is something which it is incon- 
testably within the province of Congress to 
do and which the administration wants Con- 
Bress to do. That is to grant statehood to 
the territory of Hawail. 

There are many reasons why Hawaii 18 
entitled to statehood—population, literacy. 
Wealth, Federal tax contributions, commer- 
Clal ties with the mainland, a demonstrated 
Capacity for self-government, devotion to 
American ideals and the free eriterprise sys- 
tem, and a spirit of tolerance which is not to 
be found in some—perhaps most—of the 
States of the Union. 

But there is another reason which is com- 
Pelling at this time in history. That is the 
adverse effect which the withholding of 
Statehood has on the people of Asia whom 
We are trying to influence. Or, conversely, 
it is the beneficial effect which the granting 
Of statehood would haye among Asians who 
are sensitive on the subject of colonialism 
and who regard Hawaii as an American 
Colony. 

Hawallans have been asking for admis- 
sion to the Union for 54 years at least. Why 
don't we let them in, then? Critics of the 
United States in Asia have an answer and, 
We are sorry to say, it may be the right one. 
They say we don't want Hawail as a state be- 
Cause the islanders might send a couple of 
Senators to Washington with Japanese, Chi- 
hese, Filipino, Polynesian or mixed ancestry. 
They deplore this evidence of snobbery and 
intolerance and accuse us, rightfully, of not 
Practicing the equality we preach. 

Here is a chance for Congress to do some- 
thing constructive about promoting Amer- 
ican interests in Asia. The House should 
insist on the enactment of the Hawaiian 
Statehood bill without the inclusion of 
Alaska, and the Senate should yield on that 
issue. 

That would.accomplish more good than all 
the talk about intervention in Indochina or 
threats about what we will do if Red China is 
admitted to the U. N., besides satisfying a 
longing by the people of Hawaii for a status 
tor which they have every qualification, 


The People Shrink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of words have been written 
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and said about the evils of the all-power- 
ful state. Mr. Paul Ord, the able editor 
of the Childress Reporter, Childress, 
Tex., in one short editorial has given as 
much food for thought. Under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I submit the following splendid 
editorial by Mr. Ord in the Childress 
Reporter for July 14: 
THE PEOPLE SHRINK 

A famous pre-Soviet Russian historian, 
writing on the Tsarist era, said: The state 
swelled and the people shrank.” 

That has been true of every all-powerful 
state since time began—whether Commu- 
nist, Socialist, monarchist, or clerical. In 
every instance individual rights are destroyed 
one by one till none are left, and the indi- 
vidual himself becomes a cipher. 

When the state swells the people shrink. 


A New Victory for the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Reds 
in Indochina have just gained a momen- 
tous victory. The surrender of territory 
by France means just that, no matter 
what other issues were involved. What 
we do not clearly understand in the 
United States is that the surrender of 
this territory also means a weakening of 
the strength with which the United 
States seeks to halt Communist aggres- 
sion. In this particular case the loss of 
territory may not seem to be of imme- 
diate concern to us. But any increase 
in Communist prestige coupled with 
a loss of French will to fight, and to buck 
the Kremlin, is of very great concern. 
If our allies are unwilling to risk a col- 
lision of will with the Kremlin, they may 
be bluffed into discontinuing permission 
for our operation from overseas bases on 
their soil. Thus a vital source of our 
strength and our only geographical ad- 
vantage could be lost without our con- 
sent just as the French surrender of 
territory in Indochina was arranged 
without the free consent of the citi- 
zens of the surrendered territory. 


Those able Washington commentators, 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, have some 
penetrating remarks on this subject in 
their column today. They point out 
what too many overlook, that the Strate- 
gic Air Command which is the long- 
range striking arm of American defense, 
has been planned just big enough to do 
its assigned job from overseas airbases. 
The retention of these bases is vital to 
our security and the heart of our foreign 
policy. The chief weapon of Strategic 
Air Command is the B-17, a medium- 
range bomber which can reach Soviet 
targets from American bases, but only by 
means of midair, inflight refueling. 
Overseas bases are essential to their effi- 
cient, quick, and successful operation in 
the event of Soviet aggression. 

Meanwhile this administration seeks 
to win a global struggle with new 
phrases, Replacing last year’s New Look, 
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we have this year’s stretchout,“ as re- 
ported only yesterday at his press con- 
ference by the Secretary of Defense. 
Secretary Wilson argued that the de- 
fense cuts decided on by the administra- 
tion last year had nothing to do with 
what has occurred on the international 
scene since. Hence, they can be con- 
tinued. He argued that if we had twice 
as large an Army, Navy, and Air Force 
over the past 18 months, “not a single 
thing“ that happened would have turned 
out differently. Russia, he said has re- 
lied on satellites and on fomenting un- 
rest rather than direct military force. 
Hence, increasing our Armed Forces is no 
answer to our problems, 

This attitude ignores the fact that 
while Russia has won victories through 
satellites and by increasing unrest, she 
has been building new weapons and in- 
creasing her air-atomic power possibly 
more rapidly than we are increasing our 
own. The Alsops make the assertion 
that the Pentagon now has convincing 
evidence that the Soviets have a guided 
missile that can drop an atomic or hy- 
drogen warhead on most of our overseas 
bases. Furthermore, the Soviets are de- 
veloping a greater guided missile that 
will bring all our transatlantic and 
transpacific airbases within range. 
Both types of missiles are probably now 
entering the phase of quantity produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile no steps are being taken to 
give the Strategic Air Command more 
long-range bombers, to speed up B-47 
production, or to provide the kind of 
leadership and strength needed to in- 
sure our continuing possession of over- 
seas bases. Instead, we are being treated 
to such soothing sirup as we heard from 
Quantico a few weeks ago, as we heard 
from the Secretary yesterday, and as 
we read in the joint congressional com- 
mittee’s report on the new atomic-energy 
bill—all asserting America’s preponder- 
ance in atomic weapons and seeking to 
lull our citizens with the idea that we 
can afford a stretchout in military build- 
up—at least until after the November 
elections. This is certainly fiddle-fad- 
dle, as the Alsops call it. More dan- 
gerously, it is fiddling while fires that 
can consume the world are smoldering, 
ready to burst at any moment into flame. 
It is ridiculous to say that our military 
cutbacks have not encouraged the Krem- 
lin. When you are in a race you are 
always encouraged when your adversary 
shows signs of quitting. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop from today’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald and New York 
Herald Tribune. The column is as fol- 
lows: 

Tue FIDDLE-FADOLERS 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The Pentagon has convincing evidence that 
the Soviets are now quantity producing an 
efficient guided missile capable of being 
fitted with an atomic or hydrogen warhead, 
and with enough range to hit any of our 
overseas airbases except those in Spain and 
the Mediterranean. 

The Pentagon also has probable evidence 
of a still larger Soviet guided missile, most 
likely built around the powerful new M-103 
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rocket engine that the Soviet engineers have 
perfected. With a range of 1,800 miles, this 
missile will bring all our transatlantic and 
transpacific airbases under fire. 

Very recently, hard information has been 
received of a large order placed in eastern 
Europe, for special rail cars apparently de- 
signed to transport missiles of the larger, 
longer-range type. This new development 
if correctly interpreted, indicates that these 
missiles are also entering the phase of quan- 
tity production. 

Such facts as these, in turn, are clear proof 
that this country is now being treated to an 
unconscionable amount of fiddle-faddle by 
its leaders. The kind of thing that the offi- 
clal leadership encourages, and the public 
generally falls for, was well illustrated the 
other day by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee’s report on the new atomic energy 


“America's preponderance in atomic weap- 
ons,” smugly declared the committee, “can 
© œ * serve emphatic notice on the Soviet 
dictators that any attempt * * * to push 
further anywhere into the free world, would 
be foredoomed to fallure.” 

Those words were written when the Soviet 
dictators were finishing a most successful 
push in Indochina. But that is not the worst 
of their implied untruths. Their worst un- 
truth is the idea that large numbers of A- 
and H-bombs, in and of themselves, will 
always give this country the whip hand in 
the struggle for the world. This idea is the 
true “Maginot-line thinking” of the postwar 
period. 8 

In fact, of course, the Soviet and American 
A- and H-bomb stockpiles are only one ele- 
ment in the balance of air-atomic power. 
A-bombs and H-bombs which cannot be de- 
livered are mere expensive toys. In the era 
of plentiful stocks of the absolute weapons, 
the ability to deliver the weapons is obviously 
more important than the weapons them- 
selves. 

Nearly a year has passed since the Soviets 
tested their H-bomb with lithium hydride 
core, capable of being produced rather rapid- 
ly and in large numbers. There is no doubt 
at all that the Soviets already possess enough 
A-bombs to inflict terrible damage on this 
country. In 18, or 24, or 36 months—for 
the time is not long—the Soviet A- and H- 
bomb stockpile will be in the plentiful class, 

This in turn confers a somewhat lurid 
future meaning on the two Soviet guided 
missiles referred to aboye. For when the 
Kremlin has enough A- and H-bombs in 
stock, the missiles can then be fitted with 
atomic or hydrogen warheads. And when 
and if that is done, our overseas airbases will, 
in effect, cease to be dependable assets. 

This physical yulnerability of the bases is 
still quite largely in the future. In the pres- 
ent, however, there is another tendency of 
almost equal importance. As the Indochi- 
nese affair has shown, our allies are less and 
less willing to risk a collision of will with the 
Kremlin, because of their growing fear of 
Soviet air-atomic strength. That means that 
many of our overseas bases are also politically 
vulnerable. 

No secrets will be revealed to the enemy, 
but no doubt Americans will be surprised to 
learn, that the loss of our overseas airbases 
from any cause, whether military or political, 
will be the exact equivalent of the physical 
destruction of approximately 60 percent of 
the Strategic Alr Command. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay’s great force has been 
planned just big enough to do its job from 
the overseas airbases. Last year, the Eisen- 
hower administration actually cutback SAC 
growth, on the ground that SAC did not need 
extra long-range air groups. 

SAC now mainly relies on its superb me- 
dium range-bomber, the B47. These planes 
can reach Soviet targets from American 
bases, but only by the difficult, dangerous 
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and time-consuming process of double air 
refuelling. If this expedient has to be re- 
sorted to, the B-47 will only be able to make 
about 40 percent as many sorties as they 
could from the overseas bases. Obviously, 
cutting the number of possible sorties ts just 
like cutting the number of available aircraft. 

The Pentagon has effectively admitted the 
danger to our overseas airbases, by giving 
SAC a big tanker program, to increase alr re- 
fuelling capacity. But no steps are planned 
to give SAC more bombers, or to speed B-47 
production, which could be doubled in 6 
months. And so the threat to our overseas 
airbases threatens to weaken our overall air- 
atomic power, at the very moment when 
Soviet air-atomic power is rapidly and for- 
midably increasing. 


The Honorable Robert Crosser, of Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21,1954 - 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman ROBERT CROSSER will, this ses- 
sion, complete a long and honorable ca- 
reer in the House of Representatives. 
Never in the history of Congress has 
there been a more honest, conscientious, 
forthright Member of this House. 

In 1939, on the 25th anniversary of his 
service in Congress, more than 1,000 of 
his friends attended a testimonial ban- 
quet in his honor. Many highly de- 
served tributes were paid to the dean of 
the Ohio delegation. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include many tributes 
paid to this great public servant which 
were printed in the Recorp on April 27, 
1939: 

PERMISSION To ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 minutes. 

The Speaker. Under the practice of the 
House, the Chair will recognize a request by 
the gentleman from Ohio to proceed for 1 
minute. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio to address the House 
for 1 minute? 

There was no objection, 

REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT CROSSER 

Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Speaker, I rise on this 
occasion to call to the attention of the House 
of Representatives the fact that this year 
1939 marks the 25th anniversary of public 
service as a Member of Congress of the 
United States of our distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Ohio, the Honorable 
ROBERT CROSSER. I am sure I voice the sen- 
timents of the membership of this body on 
both sides of the aisle when I publicly ex- 
tend to him and in your name the congratu- 
lations of this entire body. [Applause.] 

Few men enjoy the privilege of serving a 
quarter of a century in the Congress of the 
United States. During all these years our 
friend has demonstrated that he is a firm 
believer in democracy in all the true sense 
of the word. He has been a champion of the 
rights of labor, and he has been publicly ac- 
claimed by many of his admirers throughout 
the Nation as a friend of man. 

I pay to Rosext Crosser this personal 
tribute, based upon my acquaintance with 
him for many, many years, and my associa- 
tion with him for the past 8 years as a col- 
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league in the Congress of the United States. 
I never knew an individual who excelled him 
in his liberalism, his philosophy of life, and 
his deep concern for the welfare of his coun- 
try and his fellow men. 

Mr. Speaker, to commemorate the silver 
Jubilee of his services as a Member of Con- 
gress of the United States there gathered in 
the city of Cleveland in the evening of April 
22 over 1,000 men and women to attend a 
testimonial banquet in honor of Mr, 
Crosser. The toastmaster on this occasion 
was his lifelong friend, a veteran newspaper- 
man of Cleveland, the distinguished and na- 
tionally known Jack Raper. The mayor of 
the city of Cleveland, the Honorable Harold 
Burton, paid to Mr. Crosser this tribute: 

“He has outlived his critics. Today he 18 
beyond criticism.” [Applause.] 

The occasion was graced by the presence 
of the beloved majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Sam RAY- 
BURN, who paid an extraordinary tribute tc 
his friend and associate of many years in the 
Congress. The speaker for the railroad labor 
executive associations was Mr. D. B. Robert- 
son, president, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. He told of Mr. 
Crosser’s sponsorship of legislation affecting 
the railroad workers of America. Congress- 
man Michael Kirwan, Congressman Chester 
Bolton, and Congressman George Bender, all 
from Ohio, honored Mr. Crosser by their 
presence; also honoring him were the former 
United States Senator from Ohio, Robert J. 
Bulkley; Judge Charles M. Hay, of St. Louis; 
and former Congressman Edward Keating, 
now editor of Labor. 5 

Hundreds of telegrams and congratulatory 
messages came to Mr. Crosser from all parts 
of the United States and Canada from those 
who were unable to be present, The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Vice 
President of the United States, the senior 
Senator from Ohio, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, Congress- 
man JOHN DINGELL, and Congressman Carl 
Mapes all sent messages expressing splendid 
tribute to Mr. Crosser. I append herewith 
the messages referred to, together with the 
splendid tribute paid to Mr. Crosser by Mr. 
D. B. Robertson, and also the tribute of the 
Honorable Sam RAYBURN. 

Responding to the eulogles paid him, Mr. 
Crosser delivered what is considered by 
many of his friends who were present one 
of the finest speeches ever delivered by him 
during his entire public career. So his many 
friends in Congress and throughout the 
Nation may have the opportunity to read this 

I insert Mr. Czosser’s response to the 
tributes of his friends, together with an 
editorial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer under date of April 24, 1939, 
paying tribute to Roserr Crosser. This edi- 
torial is unique and it comes from a news- 
paper which consistently, with few excep- 
tions, fought Mr. Crosser in every campaign 
in which he engaged for election as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. I also 
include an editorial from the Cleveland Press 
under date of April 21, 1939, paying a similar 
tribute to Mr. CROSSER. 

THe Warre House, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1939. 
Hon. Rosenr Crosser, M. C., 
Cleveland, Ohto, 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN Crosser: I regret 
that I was unable to accept the invitation 
to attend in person the dinner to be given 
in Cleveland in your honor and in recogni- 
tion of your completion of 25 years of public 
service as a Member of Congress. 

Although I cannot be present it gives, me 
great pleasure to be associated with those 
who are gathering in your honor. Your able 
and conscientious service has made lovers 
of the liberal cause your debtors and I wish 
for your long years of health and happiness. 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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THE SPEAKER'S Room, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1939. 
Mr. Roy C. Scorr, 
Committee Chairman, Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, 

My Dear Sm: I have received and most 
deeply appreciate your cordial invitation to 
attend the testimonial dinner to be given in 
honor of Representative Crosser in Cleve- 
land on Saturday afternoon, April 22 next. 
I very deeply regret that on account of my 
Official duties here in Washington it will not 
be possible for me to attend. 

Please allow me to say that I have been 
associated with Bos Crosser for a great 
many years in the House of Representatives, 
and I have seen hundreds of men come and 
go in and out of this body, but I can say 
with all candor and sincerity that I have 
never been associated with anyone in the 
House for whom I had a higher respect and 
admiration than Mr, Crosser. He is a man 
of fine mental attainments, of incorruptible 
integrity, and has great influence with his 
associates. 

He deserves everlasting praise from all 
labor organizations for the constant zeal and 
ability with which he has represented the 
interests of labor in the House of Represent- 
atlves. I hold for him an abiding affection. 

Wishing you a very fine occasion, and again 
expressing my deep regret that I cannot be 
with you, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. BANKHEAD. 


Tuer Vice PRESIDENT'S CHAMBER, 
Washington, April 3, 1939. 
Mr. Roy C. Scorr, 
Committee Chairman, Robert 
Crosser Testimonial Dinner, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Scorr: I am grateful to you and 
Your committee for the invitation extended 
me to attend the testimonial dinner in honor 
of Congressman Rosert Crosser, to be held 
in Cleveland the evening of April 22. I regret 
exceedingly that I cannot be with you. 

I have had the privilege of association with 
Congressman Crosser for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the greater part of that time as his col- 
league in the House of Representatives. He 
is a big-brained, big-hearted American, who 
has served his district, State, and Nation efi- 
Clently and faithfully, It is a source of per- 
Sonal pleasure that his friends are tendering 
this deserved tribute of esteem and respect. 

Very sincdrely yours, 
JOHN N. GARNER. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

April 22, 1939. 
Mr. Roy C. Scorr, 

Committee Chairman, Robert Crosser 
Testimonial Dinner, The Hotel Hol- 
lenden, Cleveland, Ohto. 

My Dear Ma. Scorr: I have before me your 
Invitation to attend the testimonial dinner 
in honor of Congressman Robert Crosser. I 
held off answering this letter, hoping that I 
might be able to attend, but I find it impos- 
sible, as my work is so heavy at this time 
that every minute is necessary. 

In 1912 Congressman Crosser and myself 
were members of the Fourth Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention. It was my good luck to 
be his seat mate in this memorable conven- 
tion, and this convention will probably be 
the last ever to be held in Ohio because the 
People now have an easy method of amend- 
ing their constitution in the adoption of 
I. and R. 

Bos Crosser led, not only in this fight but 
in a great many progressive fights in behalf 
Of the people as well. Bob Crosser and I 
have been firm friends from the time we 
were seat mates until the present time. He 
is “just folks.” He will tell you that to live 
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with, serve, and love “folks” has been the 
greatest blessing in his life of public service. 
He will also tell you that “folks” will solve 
all public questions correctly if they under- 
stand them. Yes; and he will tell you that 
“mother, home, and country” is the sweetest 
trinity locked in the hearts of “Just folks.” 

One of the most worthwhile things in 
life is to make friends and deserve to keep 
them. I yield to no man in my love and 
respect for Bob Crosser—a man with whom 
one dares to be himself, 

To Bob Crosser and his legion of friends 
surrounding him tonight, I extend sincere 
regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vic Donaner. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1939. 
CHATRMAN, 
Testimonial Dinner to Hon. Robert 
Crosser, Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

Please extend my hearty congratulations 
to Bob Crosser on his completion of 25 years 
of distinguished public service. He has been 
a faithful official and a loyal Democrat. I 
hope he carries on for at least another 
quarter of a century. 

James A. FARLEY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1939. 
Ror C. Scorr, 

Active Chairman, Committee on Ar- 
arrangements, Crosser Testimonial 
Dinner, Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

I am disappointed indeed because of my 
inability to be with you on this occasion, 
To pay tribute publicly to my esteemed 
friend and colleague, Bon Crosser, would 
have been in accordance with my plans and 
wishes. However, the people of Cleveland, 
and particularly those of Bon Crosser’s dis- 
trict, know him so well that anything which 
I might say could scarcely add any luster to 
his good name and accomplishments, 
Therefore, please tender to the honor guest 
an expression of my high regard and very 
best wishes, and may he serve his constitu- 
ency for many years to come. 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1939. 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN, 
Care Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio: 
I wish you would congratulate Bos 
Crosser for me on the fine and deserved 
testimonial which his friends are giving him 
tonight. He has had a long and distin- 
guished service in Congress. With you I 
have prized his friendship over the years 
and greatly admire him for his character 
and for what he is as well as for his record 
of patriotic unselfish and valuable public 
service. 
Cart E. Mares, 
Member of Congress. 


GALT, Ontario, April 22, 1939, 
Hon. Rosert Crosser, 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio: 

The voice of Bob, your fellow Scot Con- 
gressman from the Land o' the Leal, says 
carry on. Congratulations. 

BILL BREMNER. 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 
24, 1939] 
HE KEEPS THE FAITH 

The tribute which came to ROBERT 
Crosser Saturday night was as unusual as 
it was merited. 

“It is not often that any Congressman 
finds conspicuous members of an opposing 
party at a gathering in his honor and hears 
them praise him and his work. It is un- 
common, at least in the North, for a national 
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legislator to complete a quarter century of 
service with reelection year after year as cer- 
tain as time's march across the calendar, 
though he serves a State and city famed for 
its varying political trends. 

“The answer is that Rozert Crosser is an 
uncommon Congressman. Always he puts 
principles before personal interest. With 
Caledonian tenacity he sticks to his convic- 
tions, whether or not they are popular at the 
moment. A follower of the Tom L. Johnson 
brand of liberalism, he has kept the faith, 

“Often such a course has meant political 
oblivion. It is heartening to find, in 
Crossmr’s case, that this is not always true. 
So it seems to us that along with the just 
praise of Congressman Crosser there should 
also be a word of commendation for his con- 
stituents. They have not always agreed with 
him, but they recognize his worth and char- 
acter. The matter is well stated by Repub- 
lican Harold H. Burton, who says of Democrat 
Rosert Crosser, he has outlived criticism 
and today is without critics * * a man 
honored and trusted.“ 

“Cleveland honors itself in honoring the 
Representative from the 21st.” 


[Editorial, Cleveland Press, April 21, 1939] 
ACCOLADE von Mn. Crosser 


It is a well-deserved tribute and one that 
is long overdue, which labor, politics, and 
civic Cleveland will unite to pay to Con- 
gressman Rosert Crosser tomorrow night. 

“Few Clevelanders have served their city, 
their State, and their Nation more conscien- 
tlously and with less ostentation than the 
dean of Ohio's congressional delegation. 

“A follower of Tom L. Johnson, Co; 
man Crosser always has remained loyal to 
the ideals of Cleveland’s great mayor, Dur- 
ing his long public career he has championed 
causes that were unpopular at the time, but 
he has lived to see his course vindicated. 
Few legislators can point to so much worth- 
while legislation as the veteran Representa- 
tive from the 21st. 

“Ohio owes it initiative and referendum 
to Ronxur Crosser, who early in his political 
career was a member of the 1912 constitu- 
tional convention. Under this amendment 
voters can enact laws favored by a majority 
or repeal those which are obnoxious. 

“The railroad men of the Nation are in- 
debted to him for a pension system. Scores 
of laws calculated to advance the best inter- 
est of the country are his handiwork. 

“The Congressional Directory lists the 
Cleveland Congressman as a Democrat. 
That does not describe him. He is independ- 
ent in politics, independent in thought, and 
independent in deed, and his record proves 
it. 

“Not once since he went to Washington in 
1913 has Ropert Crosser played to the gal- 
lery. Sturdy, reliable, and sure, the Scotche 
man from Lanarkshire who came to Cleve- 
land in 1881 is an outstanding example of 
the highest type of public official. 

“He has well earned the public acclaim 
that he will receive tomorrow night, and we 
trust that he will be spared to represent the 
21st District and the Nation in the Halls of 
Congress for many years to come.” 


“A RAILROAD Max's TRIBUTE To ROBERT 
Crosser 
“(Address by D. H. Robertson, president, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 

Enginemen, speaking for the Railway La- 

bor Executives’ Association at the ROBERT 

Crosser testimonial dinner, Cleveland, 

Ohio, April 22, 1939) 

“I am here tonight to bring to our honored 
guest, Congressman Crosser, whom we pre- 
fer to call affectionately ‘Bos’ Crosser, the 
greetings of the railroad workers of America. 
In what I shall say I shall speak not only 
my own sentiments but, I am sure, the senti- 
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ments of railroad men wherever they may be 
found, whether riding engines and trains, 
laying rails, flashing signals, or working in 
offices or shops, or on leave or furlough, or 
numbered among the thousands let out of 
the service in recent years. These men, all 
of them, are here tonight in spirit and bid 
me say to you, Friend Bos: 

Here we are, more than a million strong, 
your admirers, your supporters, your com- 
rades, and friends.’ 

“Railroad men have reason for their faith 
in and affection for BoB CROSS. From his 
earliest years of public service we have known 
him to be our friend. He has all the while 
felt right toward us, but more than that, 
he has thought right about us and our prob- 
lems. He has combined deep sympathy with 
broad understanding. He has been not sim- 
ply our ‘well wisher,’ but cur constructive 
thinker. He has, moreover, not only felt 
right toward us and thought right about us 
but he has done things for us. 

“To recount his accomplishments of worth 
and service to railroad workers is to catalog 
the outstanding railroad legislation of re- 
cent years. I shall mention a few of them. 


“THE AMENDED RAILROAD LABOR ACT 


“In 1934 the Railroad Labor Act was 80 
amended and revised as that today it stands 
as a model of legislation in the field of labor 
relations. ` 

“Thanks to that act, the right of railroad 
‘workers to organize and bargain collectively 
is established and now universally recogniz- 
ed. Through the use of the agencies set up 
under the act for the settiement of disputes 
between managers and men, the railroad in- 
dustry has in recent years set an example for 
the industries of the country in the adjust- 
ment of disputes and the preservation of in- 
dustrial peace. 

“To the achieving of these great and far- 
reaching results the counsel and leadership 
of Congressman Crosser were invaluable. 


“RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


“What railroad man can ever forget Bos 
Caossre's fight for the Railroad Retirement 
Act? Not once or twice but three times he 
led the fight in Congress to the enactment 
of that measure. 

“The ink was scarcely dry on the opinion 
of the Supreme Court declaring the first act 
unconstitutional when he introduced a 
second bill so drawn as to meet the objec- 
tions of the Court, 

“The opinion of the Court did not shake 
his belief in the fundamental soundness of a 
national system for railroad pensions and 
he pressed on. While the suit brought by the 
rallroads attacking the constitutionality of 
the second act was pending, the railroads 
gave up their fight and joined with the rail- 
road labor organizations in working out a 
measure acceptable to both men and man- 
agement. This bill embodying the under- 
lying principles for which Congressman 
Crosser had all along contended was passed 
by both Houses of the Congress, with only 
one dissenting vote, It is interesting to 
observe that the gentleman who cast the 
dissenting vote is no longer in Congress. 

“The bill thus agreed to and enacted is 
now a part of the law of the land, establish- 
ing the great national system for pensions 
for retired railroad workers. We might ap- 
propriately add another R' to Bon's' 
initials and let him be known, at least to all 
railroad men, as R. R.“ Crossrr—Rallroad 
Retirement’ CROSSER. 

“As the years go by and railroad workers 
grown old in the service reach out their 
hands to receive their pension checks, the 
name and devoted service of ROEERT CROSSER 
should come to their minds in grateful 
memory. And H., after he is gone, each aged 
worker to whose comfort in old age Bos 
Crosser has contributed, should, as he 
receives his pension check, lay but a single 
rose upon his bler he would sleep forever 
beneath a wilderness of flowers. 
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“RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 


“As the name of Ropert Crosser will be 
forever identified with the Railway Labor Act 
and the Railroad Retirement Act, so it will 
be likewise with the Railroad Unemployment 
Compensation Act. This last measure was of 
a complicated and technical character, dif- 
cult even for men experienced in legislative 
matters to grasp it in its full details. When 
this bill was presented to the lower House of 
Congress it was generally recognized that the 
Members of the Congress had not had the 
opportunity to give it the careful and ex- 
haustive study which a bill of such a com- 
plicated nature required for its full and 
intimate understanding. It is not too much 
to say that the good favor and ready ac- 
ceptance which this measure was accorded 
resulted in largest measure from the fact 
that it bore the name and carried the en- 
dorsement of ROBERT Crosser, Many Mem- 
bers of Congress rose in their places to say 
that they accepted the measure because of 
their confidence in the integrity and high 
intelligence of Congressman Crosser, and 
because they knew that he knew what was 
fair and just to railroad men, to the railroad 
industry, and the country, and that he would 
scorn to be unfair to any interest or to cham- 
Pion an unsound or an unwise measure. No 
greater tribute could be paid to any man; no 
greater evidence of the invaluable worth of a 
servant and leader of the people in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


“OTHER WORK FOR US 


“Congressman Crosser has served us as 
our friend and champion not only in his 
work for these notable measures but in re- 
lation to many others such as the signal- 
men's bill and a bill providing for an in- 
vestigation of the question of a 6-hour day 
for railroad employees. 

“Great comfort and a deep sense of secu- 
rity has come to us in the knowledge that 
he is there on the Job—not only wanting to 
protect our interests but with an unsur- 
passed ability to do so. * 

“We rejoice that he is in Congress at this 
time when matters vitally affecting the rail- 
road industry are pending before the Con- 
gress. We need, the whole country needs, 
statesmen who know and understand the 
railroad transportation system so that the 
highest possible Intelligence may be ap- 
plied to the solution of problems now con- 
fronting it. Such a statesman is Bos 
Crosser. 


“CROSSER'S BROADER INTERESTS 


“By what I have said I do not mean to 
imply that Congressman Crosser has been 
interested solely in railroad workers or the 
railroad industry. His interests are far 
deeper and broader than that. He Is inter- 
ested in railroad workers not only, but in all 
workers. He is a friend of labor, yes. But 
more than that, he is the friend of man, 
He is a Democrat, a Jeffersonian Democrat 
in the broadest sense of the term. He be- 
lieves in equal and exact justice for all men. 
From this, his cardinal belief, have sprung 
his program and policies for railroad workers 
and workers as a whole. 

“He has brought to the consideration of 
social and economic questions a philosophy, 
a breadth of learning, and a capacity for 
sound thinking of which few men are cap- 
able. His great speech on the floor of the 
Congress on the cause and cure for unem- 
ployment was an invaluable contribution 
to the study of that most perplexing and 
baffling problem. The people of Ohio will 
ever remember his outstanding work as a 
delegate to our State constitutional con- 
vention In 1912. 

“He has strengthened our falth in public 
men and in our Government itself. It is, 
I know, an all too common trait to criti- 
cize and condemn our leaders and public 
officials an incompetent or corrupt. It is 
wholesome and inspiring for a leader to 
appear who silences the critic’s tongue and 
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commands universal He contrib- 
utes to the great body of public opinion and 
confidence essential to the maintenance of 
popular government. There are millions of 
plain men and women in this country to- 
night whose faith in American democracy 
is strong and virile because Bos CROSSER 
has made it so, 
“CROSSER NEEDED NOW 


“If I had but one prayer to offer tonight, 
it would be this: 

God keep and preserve Bos Crosser in 
full strength for many, many years, because 
we need him so.’ 

“We need him now of all times. Democ- 
racy is on trial in America and the world 
around. If we are to preserve it here, we 
must make it work. If we are to make it 
work. we must have leaders who can think 
things through and then make the people 
understand their thinking. 


“On every hand we hear the cry: 
* God. give us men! 
„A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands— 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill: 
„Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
„Men who have honor, men who will 
not lie 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
and scorn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog in public duty and in private 
thinking.’ 


“Such a man Is guest of honor tonight— 
Bos Crosser. Because he is all that, we 
honor him, follow him, trust him, love him.“ 


“(Address of the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Representative in Congress from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Texas, at a 
testimonial given in honor of the Hon- 
orable Ronerr Crosser, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 22, 1939) 
“Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Crosser, and 

friends, frankly, I am decply moved at this 

splendid tribute you pay to my friend, a great 

American, Eon Crosser. Don, it is worth 

living a Jong, a toilsome, and an arduous life 

to have your fellow citizens pour out in num- 

bers like this to pay you an honor that I 

know and that all Americans who know you 

belleve you deserve. I have had no vacation 
since March 4, 1931. Then my party came 
into power in the House of Representatives 
and I became chairman of a great commit- 
tee. Taking you a little further into my 
confidence, let me say that there is no other 

place, when we adjourned yesterday, that I 

would have gone because I need Saturdays 

and Sundays to rest, There is no other oc- 
casion that could have brought me away from 

Washington except to come here to raise my 

voice and by my presence say to you, his 

neighbors, and to all who listen and to all 
who may read, that I came because I love 

Bos CROSSER. 

“I have been a Member of Congress 26 
years. Over the 26 years that it has been my 
honor and privilege to seek to serve I have 
served with more than 1,600 men. 

“It shows you how often constituents 
change their minds and change their Rep- 
rescntatives in Congress. I am so far away 
from home that my words will not reach back 
there, and they will not help me politically 
in the Fourth Congressional District of Texas. 
But the great record that this man has made, 
the outstanding service that he has been to 
you and other people, has come about be- 
cause the people of his congressional district 
in the beginning had the intelligence to send 
to Congress a capable man and keep him 
there. It matters not how brilliant a man 
my be, for during the 150 years in that body 
there has grown up, there is, and there will 
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ever remain, the seniority rule. No man ever 
arose to leadership in either body of the Con- 
gress of the United States in 2 or 4 years. 
So iet me say this to you, as I say to all people 
wherever I go, when you start out to select a 
Member of Congress, select one with good 
commonsense, and that is all the sense there 
is. Select one with energy. and that means 
a great deal. Select one devoted to public 
service and then keep him there, for the 
longer he serves the more capable he ls of 
service. 

“I was the Democratic chairman of a 
Great committee for 6 years. There was a 
Freat Republican member of that commit- 
tee. He is today the ranking minority mem- 
ber upon it, and I desire to read to you a 
telegram that he sent to me today, knowing 
that I was going to be here, to show you 
that all is not partisanship there; that there 
&re patriots on both sides of the aisle and 
in our personal friendship the center aisle 
does not divide us. The telegram reads as 
follows; 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1939. 
“Hon. Saat RAYBURN, 
“Care Hotel Hollander, Cleveland, Ohio; 

“I wish you would congratulate Bos CROS- 
rn for me on the fine and deserved testi- 
monial which his friends are giving him to- 
night. He has had a long and distinguished 
service in Congress. With you I have prized 
his friendship over the years and greatly 
admire him for his character and for what 
he is as well as for his record of patriotic, 
unselfish, and valuable public service. 

Car. E. MAPES, 
“Member of Congress. 

“I am also happy to be here this evening 
to mix and mingle with you, and I want 
to say another thing—I am also one of 
those sentimental Scotchmen. I desire to 
Pay tribute to the one who had marched 
by him and sustained him throughout the 
years, and through sunshine and rain has 
stood by him with deathless loyalty and de- 
votion; who has been his helpmate, his part- 
ner, his grent inspiration—Mrs. Crosser. I 
learned early in my life reading the history 
ot our country that when I found a great 
man I looked around to find with him a 
great woman. There was the inspiration of 
the mother, sister, or wife in the life of 
every man in American history who has 
stood out and helped do the world's great 
work. When great matters affecting labor 
Were referred to the committee of which I 
Was chairman I did not take the authorship 
of them because I felt that sitting by my 
Side was one more capable than I. And 
When these great measures of which Mr. 
Robertson has spoken came before that com- 
mittee I always turned to one man and said, 
‘Take them, where you lead upon them I 
will follow." That confidence I placed in 
Bon Crosser has never been abused, and 
When measures governing things that he 
has made a study of came up in committee 
or upon the floor of the House, if I did 
not understand the question I resolved the 
doubt in favor of the side up which Bos 
stood. You know, Bos has a thundering 
Voice at times when he speaks of what ought 
to be. He is capable, he is intelligent, he is 
trustworthy, and in doing the things he has 
done for railroad workers, for other classes 
Of labor, and many times the so-called for- 
gotten man, he has not forgotten 130 mil- 
lion of people who were involved. He has 
Not been that kind of partisan that forgets 
all the people of America whose wishes and 
interests should be taken into consideration, 
And a remarkable thing is in our lives as 
legislators we are many times misunderstood 

ause we are acting upon a high theater 
the highest in the world. And we must do 
things sometimes that some people do not 
Understand for the moment but we must 
lead the people to think—not only to think 
but believe that justice can only come to 
the great body of our citizens when the 
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things that come serve the least among them, 
Out there these inarticulate millions have, 
through the years, cried out for someone with 
a voice who could interpret their needs. 
They stand not in high places but they serve 
their land in peace as well as in war, and 
they must no be forgotten. Their buying 
power is an index to the prosperity and to the 
hope of this country and to the perpetuity 
of this great institution of ours. 

“We stand today not only nationally but 
internationally in what is said to be perilous 
times, Democracy nct only in this land, but 
throughout the earth today is challenged by 
forces that would destroy, This Goyernment 
of yours and mine, founded by our fathers, 
has stood unchanged in principle for a cen- 
tury and a half, and when I read the Consti- 
tution of the United States at times, and 
the more times I read it the more I am 
impressed, that these fathers over in Phila- 
delphia wrote a document that has stood, 
and that none of its fundamentals had to be 
changed to meet changed conditions, and I 
wonder sometimes if the One who knows all 
things must have sat at their elbow and 
guided in the preparation of that document. 

“We want no one’s territory. We covet 
nothing that any other nation upon the 
earth possesses. We want other nations and 
other people and other men to leave us alone 
in working out our problems. America wants 
no war with anyone but now, as in times 
past, if our rights are challenged, if our lib- 
erty is threatened, if our territory is coveted, 
and if a foreign foe ever should attempt to 
set its foot upon America, well, the American 
people when so threatened are willing to 
meet the world in arms. Democracy Is facing 
a serious test. I am an unfalling optimist. 
If I were not so I could not carry many of 
the burdens that I have. I still belleve in 
the honor, in the integrity, and In the virtue 
of men and women. I cannot believe that 
my mother’s faith was misplaced when she 
feit that a Man walked the earth 19 centuries 
ago to teach people how to live and to make 
the world better. She did not believe that 
His life was in vain. Neither do I. 

“Troublesome times are upon us. It is a 
time that really tests the soul of men and 
women. It is the challenge to us, for us to 
answer—shall those who went before us, 
tolled, bled, and died, whether they toiled, 
bled, or died in vain. I do not think so. 
The clouds have been upon us for a few 
years; distress, want, and misunderstanding. 
I think in studying the history of our great 
country, when we were shaken by wars and 
dangers, even when the States went to war 
with each other, when the bitterness of sec- 
tional antagonism shot its flery tongue into 
this great ship of state, and threatened to 
destroy it; those were troublesome times, 
Those were perilous days. But in my opinion 
the years beginning in 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
and extending until 1933 or 1934 were the 
most dangerous years in history, More faiths 
were destroyed, more hopes were lost, more 
of the seeds of evil, of disintegration, were 
about us than ever before. It is the greatest 
tribute to American manhood and woman- 
hood that when times like these have come 
to us that they have selected and backed a 
leader whose shoulders were broad enough, 
whose brain was keen enough, and whose 
heart was big enough to deal with and solve 
our problems and when the mantle of lead- 
ership was placed upon his shoulders and the 
scepter was placed in his hands, he measured 
up to the high standards, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of the American people. 

“He has gone before the American people 
with head held high and shoulders erect and 
convinced them that he had a program and 
had the courage to carry it out. Such was 
the case in 1932. I think that the most 
heartening utterance delivered in America 
ever since the Declaration of Independence 
fell from the trenchent pen of Thomas Jef- 
ferson was the Inaugural address of March 4, 
1033 by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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“The sun is going to shine again. Smiles 
have come to many faces where despair was 
written a few years ago. In my opinion we 
will again be a happy, hopeful people, and 
Bob, let me say to you that your great work, 
glad and willing and eager as you were to 
help do the world’s great work, you have 
done much in a quarter of a century to lay 
the foundation for bringing back these 
smiles and to perpetuate through the years 
to come the glorious heritage that was trans- 
mitted to you and to me and all of us by the 
fathers of the Republic. 
“MR. CROSSER'S EPEECH 


“Mr, Toastmaster, Mr. Mayor, Congressman 
Rayburn, President Robertson, members of 
the committees in charge of arrangements 
for this affair, friends all: < 

“While sitting here tonight I thought of a 
short verse, a copy of which was presented to 
me more than 30 years ago by a good friend 
who has long since passed from this earthly 
scene. The words so well express my own 
thought at this moment that I quote them: 


“What decd or merit 
Has been mine 
That God to me 
Should send 
Of all His gifts 
The most divine, 
My other soul, 

A friend?’ 


“Calloused indeed would be he not moved 
by the friendship and affection manifested 
for me tonight. I can only say in the moet 
earnest and sincere way possible. “Thank 
you,’ and I shall be grateful if indeed it be 
found that I shall have served the cause of 
humanity in even smaller measure than that 
credited to me so magnanimously tonight. 
Let me say too, that if I have done anything 
worthwhile, the good people of the 2ist 
District have helped greatly. During my 
many political struggles when the opposi- 
tion was great and the handicaps almost 
overwhelming, the people of the 21st District 
stanchly supported and encournged me, 
Their repeated return of me to Congress in- 
creased the effectiveness of my legislative 
efforts. 

“Mr. Toastmaster, even in our early years 
we all wonder what is the purpose of life. 
Well do I remember that as a lad finishing 
high school, I had been enthused by my in- 
structors about becoming a great scholar and 
lawyer, and eager to emulate the example of 
the great public men of the previous genera- 
tion. 

“Hardly a half dozen more years had 
passed, however, when I began to recognize 
the vanity of the mere effort to be familiar 
with the fashion in books, and in the striving 
for renown as a lawyer and for distinction in 
the public forum. 

“More and more it became evident that 
such attainments were sought primarily to 
distinguished their possessors from the rank 
and file of humanity and to give them a 
sense of superiority, Surely, thought I, the 
worthy life consists not of mere mental 
acrobatics nor in a skillful use of mental 
tools and weapons. On the contrary, man's 
duty is to more fully manifest truth, that is, 
reality, and so to increase the enjoyment of 
good by all mankind. That this must be the 
purpose becomes evident as we begin to 
realize the unity of creation, the oneness of 
all life. As a part of the unity, we must then 
act in harmony with the universal life and 
law, and so not only serve and benefit all 
others but ourselves as well. 

“All true activity must be in accord with 
the inherent and eternal laws of universal 
life; that is, of principle. Inherent in every 
one and necessary to all human progress is 
the right to freely speak and act for what he 
believes to be good, provided that in so doing 
he does not interfere with the exercise of the 
same right by others. That is the essence of 
democracy. The degree of democracy pre- 
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valling in any country is the measure of that 
country’s civilization, 

“Now to be truly democratic government 
the people must be assured of the right of 
direct and ultimate control of lawmaking, 
which is the most important function of gov- 
ernment. The exercise of such control can 
be assured by providing for a vote of approval 
or disapproval upon laws passed by the rep- 
resentatives, when a reasonable number of 
people formally request such à vote. Direct 
control of public officials is also an essential 
of fundamental democracy. 

“Although, clearly, democracy is necessary 
ta human liberty, there are some in our 
country who, parrotlike, talk about democ- 
racy’s inefficiency. My friends, we must 
either be for government according to the 
will of the people, or be against it. If 
against it, we then favor government accord- 
ing to the will of some absolute ruler, what- 
ever may happen to be his title, and that 
means denial of the individual's freedom to 
think and speak as he believes to be right. 
Even if the directive type of government 
could assure to the people enough food and 
clothing and other material things—which it 
cannot—the denial to the people of their 
freedom to think and speak their honest 
thought halts the progress of civilization, 
When not used, mental faculties lose their 
strength and vigor, just as the muscles of 
the body become weak and flabby from lack 
of use. This is the name of efficiency. Em- 
ciency means the prompt doing of what has 
been decided to be done. Far more impor- 
tant is the mora! question, whether or not it 
should be done at all, and that is democracy’s 
first consideration. 

Now, a word as to the economic policies 
of government. 

“For generations unemployment and its 
evils have harassed the people. Serious 
efforts have been made to remedy the trouble, 
but the end is not yet. Some explanation 
there must be for the continuance of the 
evil, Either injustice and its consequent 
distress and suffering are unnecessary and 
wrong, or there is no ground for the state- 
ment, repeated throughout all Christendom, 
that God made all that was made, and be- 
hold it was very good. ‘Very good’ means 
truly good!. 

“One of the reasons why more progress 
has not been made in overcoming poverty 
and enforced idleness is that symptoms have 
generally been mistaken for causes. It has 
been observed that a few people possess great 
wealth and that the overwhelming majority 
have practically nothing. Thereupon some 
bombastic person denounces the few as if 
that would correct things. He does not 
realize that indulging in personalities never 
solved any problem. 

“The fact is that practically all those who 
have excessive wealth understand the cause 
of the unjust distribution of wealth no bet- 
ter than do those who have little. 

“My friends, all those having more wealth 
than they need might be killed tomorrow 
and their possessions divided among the 
others without in any way removing the 
cause of the unjust distribution of wealth. 

“Another explanation for failure to correct 
economic injustice is that among those who 
presume to speak learnedly there is a lack 
of standards of what is absolute or inherent 
right by which to test the justice of pro- 
posed measures. They urge action by govern- 
ment without apparent regard to the viola- 
tion of fundamental rights of the individual, 

“The right principle ever exists, and upon 
it all human governments profess to base 
their laws and actions. In principle, every- 
one has the right to speak and act in such 
way as he believes will promote his happi- 
ness, provided that in so doing he does not 
interfere with like action by others. This 
is a personal right rather than a property 
right. It may also be stated to be the right 
to exercise the free play of one's individuality. 
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Also, according to principle, all men inher- 
ently have equal rights in the bounties of 
Nature; that Is, in the natural resources of 
earth. This Is a right in common with others 
to natural advantages, and has the character 
of a property right. The two rights just 
mentioned are fundamental, and no legisla- 
tion, no governmental action, should disre- 
gard them. 

“Because no human being ever created a 
single particle ot the earth, no one has a 
right to the exclusive ownership or monopoly 
of the earth or any part thereof. Rightful 
ownership of anything is based on the fact 
that the person claiming such ownership has 
created the thing in question or has received 
it from someone else who did create it or 
derived title from someone who created it. 

“The benefits that are entirely due to the 
possession of the natural resources—that is, 
of the earth or any part thereof—belong. 
then, to society as a whole, because no per- 
son or persons made or produced them. All 
must be assured, however, upon proper 
terms, of undisturbed possession of such 
natural resources as may be rightly in their 
control. 

“The possession by any person of the least 
productive part of natural resources used 
by society clearly gives him no special priv- 
ilege or advantage, and he could not, there- 
fore, be justly asked to pay for using what 
nobody else desires; but whatever may be 
the value of the additional productive power 
of the natural resources held by all other 
members of society belongs to all the peo- 
ple, and the yearly value of possessing such 
advantage should be taken by Government 
for the benefit of all, Such additional pro- 
ductive power is not due to the energy, en- 
terprise, or industry of those possessing the 
resources having greater productiveness. 

“On the other hand, the persons making 
the payments of such amounts to public 
authority are by every standard of right en- 
titled to absolute and exclusive ownership 
and enjoyment of all they produce above 
and beyond what they so pay to society, and 
they should not be molested in the enjoy- 
ment of the same by any person or Gov- 
ernment. That is the product of their own 
efforts and is not due to the enjoyment of 
any special advantage or privilege or to the 
force of nature, For the Government to 
take any part of it is as wrong in principle 
as for a private person to take it from them. 

“The enforcement of this principle would 
supply Government with sufficient funds 
for its operation. More important than that, 
however, it would prevent the evils of spe- 
cial privilege—that is, monopoly—because if 
we were to collect the full yearly value of 
possessing natural resources, then, in order 
to provide means to pay to society the yearly 
value of such possession, the holders would 
be forced to use the resources, and use them 
effectively, too. This increased use would 
create a demand for workmen and the in- 
creased demand for workers would soon end 
involuntary idleness. With unemployment 
abolished, wages would rise, for men would 
not work for less than is fair when they 
could procure employment from others, who, 
in order to procure their services, would pay 
what would be just. 

“With enough revenue paid to soclety for 
the use of natural resources, no longer would 
taxes be put on any of the things produced 
for the support and comfort of man. This 
would increase production, because remov- 
ing the sales taxes, excise taxes, and all other 
kinds of taxes placed on the products of ag- 
riculture and industry would lessen the cost 
of such commodities by at least the amount 
of the taxes removed. Then as the prices 
should become less, more and more commod- 
ities would be sold, because more people 
could afford to buy the goods at the lower 
prices. On the other hand, when taxes are 
put on goods we increase the price, and then, 
because goods are higher priced, sales be- 
come fewer. 
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“When it will be to the Interest of holders 
of natural resources to make use of them, 
instead of to keep them idle, we shall have 
an increased demand for labor, which would 
soon end unemployment. With employ- 
ment to be had by all who desire it, every- 
one would have means to purchase from 
merchants the comforts of life. Merchants 
would in turn buy more and more from 
manufacturers, and manufacturers, in order 
to supply the demand for their products, 
would need more workmen, 

“Men would thus be sure of employment, 
and no longer would prevail the constant 
fear of want which for ages has haunted 
mankind. Freed from worry and despair, 
men would then joyfully engage in creative 
effort. Desperation, resulting from want and 
fear of want, lead many in order to supply 
their needs to foolishly kill, rob, and engage 
in prostitution. Because they fear to as- 
sume the financial responsibilities of mar- 
riage, some men resort to Übertinism. Men 
and women, once sure of economic justice, 
independence, and reasonable abundance of 
material comforts, would recoil from these 
evils which are wholly unnatural. 

“No longer dreading starvation and lack 
of material comforts, man will cease fren- 
zied efforts to accumulate vast wealth, 
wholly unnecessary to a sane existence, and, 
in fact, harmful. 

“When comparatively little effort will sup- 
ply material wants, and the making of a liv- 
ing shall have become only incidental to 
the real business of making a life, then will 
men turn to the work of developing the 
eternal verities of being. Then will he 
strive to understand, to become conscious 
of, the glorious realities of life which wait 
for recognition, 

“This will be the reign of harmony. To 
promote it is the duty and can be the joy 
of all, Let none shirk the call, believing 
death will end the task. Now or later we 
must unfold reality, we must manifest the 
true life. 

“Kipling pointed to this standard of life 
in the words which I quote as follows: 


“'When the earth last picture is painted 

and the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded, and 
the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need 
it—lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of all good workmen shall 
put us to work anew! 


„And only the Master shall praise us, and 

only the Master shall blame; - 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame, - 

But each for the joy of the working, and 
each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the 
God of things as they are!’ 


“Reality has ever existed. It will continue 
to exist without end. The philosopher, Her- 
bert Spencer, said that that which is real is 
permanent; that which is not permanent is 
not real. 

“All the strength, beauty, harmony, and 
other elements of being ever exist or, to use 
Spencer's term, are permanent. Man's duty, 
then, is to become conscious of these in- 
finite realities; his work should be to present 
to all mankind the manificent truths which 
continually enter the chamber of his con- 
sciousness. This way lies happiness. When 
man grasps this true meaning of life, then, 
throughout all the earth will be concord. 
The unity of creation will be clear, and in 
each other men will see not only the likeness 
of the Creator but brothers all. In joyous 
unison will the sons of men sound forth the 
grand symphony of life. In perfect har- 
mony will each promote good for all. 

“Not vain quest for personal glory then, 
is the true purpose of life. The service of 
all creation, not of self, must be the watch- 
word. 
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“That great purpose, in a humble way, I 
have tried to serve. Whatever strength and 
talent I can command will be devoted to 
that end. 

“In the familiar lines with which I close, 
each one of us can gain inspiration for noble 
efforts to extend the joys of life to every” 
fellow being. These are the lines: 


An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm, vast, and deep, and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him: 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“*“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 

“You are wasting strength with building 
here; 

Your journey will end with the ending day; 

You never again must pass this way; 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and 
wide— 

Why build you the bridge at the eventide?“ 


The bullder lifted his old gray head: 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,“ 
he said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp at this point and to include therein 
the speech of the Honorable SAMUEL RAY- 
BURN, the response of Mr. CROSSER, the speech 
of Mr. D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and the telegrams and messages 
I have referred to. 

The Sreaxex. Is there objection to the re- 
Quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio rose. 

The Speaker. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Ohio for 1 minute. 

Mr. JENKINS of Obio. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Rosert Crosser has been such a distin- 
guished Member of Congress and such a 
highly esteemed citizen outside of his serv- 
ices as a Congressman that we, the Repub- 
lican Members from Ohio, are proud to join 
in this testimonial by our good friend, Judge 
Sweeney, of Cleveland. Those of you who 
have had the privilege to serve in this House 
for some years will recall ROBERT Crosser in 
his early days as a great advocate of the 
things for which the common man stood; 
and if we were to epitomize his accomplish- 
ments in one sentence, we would say.“ ROBERT 
Crosser is a man for men and among men.” 

We are proud to add to the tribute that 
Judge Sweeney has paid to our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, [Applause.] 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article which appeared in the Forum 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun, July 15, 
and which I think is very timely and 
Merits consideration. 
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The article follows: 
‘Tae FORUM—POSTAL Par Raise 


To the Editor of THe EvENING SUN 

Sm: Many letters and a small bit of news 
have appeared in the local papers concern- 
ing a postal pay raise. The end is nearing in 
the legislative process of the present session 
of Congress and I’m writing this to acquaint 
the public, and those who are interested in 
what happens to their mail, as to the facts 
and current status of postal personnel, the 
same people who President Elsenhower in 
October, 1952, claimed were underpaid. 

Congress is about finished, and, meanwhile, 
is desperately attempting, despite the hard, 
courageous work of some, to finish off what 
little morale has existed in the postal service. 
Never in many years has such pressure been 
applied to Congress by an administration to 
rubberstamp an O. K. on a vicious piece of 
postal legislation. The administration has 
not spared any trick of politics to fight the 
very personnel it promised to aid. 

Congress, going before the electorate in 
November, ignores facts—and when it does 
that, one can only appeal to the voters and 
taxpayers. Politicians are noted for their 
disregard of promises made during cam- 
paigns. 

Eisenhower promised us that we would 
have the highest morale because the 
policies he would inaugurate would spell 
financial security for the workers, cut waste 
in the administration of the service, and 
thoroughly cleanse the service of costly prac- 
tices. But when we asked for a raise, which 
the administration admitted was honest and 
justified, the roof came down on us. 

We were told that the highest executives 


were the ones deserying of a real raise; we 


rank-and-file would get $100 a year at most. 
They told us we should jump for joy that 
they didn't cut us. 

We were also made over in the pattern of 
assembly-line workers, each performing a set 
task at lower rates than now, This classi- 
fication plan would downgrade us, kill off 
any incentives for advancement, pit one 
worker against the other, causing irrepara- 
ble damage to morale and 4 hellish situation 
for supervisors—and it would take away from 
Congress the right to determine our wages 
and legislative grievances and policies. We 
asked for bread—and got a rock instead, so 
far. 

ANTHONY A. MAxen, Jr. 

BALTIMORE, July 12. 


Third Open Letter to House Majority 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks at this point, I in- 
clude an article written by Jack Kyle, 
national legislative representative of the 
1902-14 Philippine Command Commit- 
tee—Justi’tia Omnibus—and published 
in the National Tribune, the Stars and 
Stripes, of Thursday, July 22, 1954. 

Mr. Kyle’s article is as follows: 

THIRD Oren LETTER TO HOUSE MAJORITY 

Z LEADERS 

Gentlemen, from Justinian's time it has 
been axiomatic that justice delayed is jus- 
tice denied, and being assured by the Re- 
publican leadership that Congress will defi- 
nitely adjourn before August 1, this group 
of Moro-Leyte-Samar veterans, who would 
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benefit by the enactment of H. R. 5380, make 
this Iith-hour appeal for immediate en- 
actment of that bill. 

Those covered by H. R. 5380 are all worthy 
old veterans of 11 long years of Jungle war- 
fare with 150 engagements of record to their 
credit It is a national disgrace that justice 
has been denied them for 34 long years by 
the Government for which they fought so 
long and so well. Gentlemen, it is now the 
hour for decision. It is an undeniable fact 
that these unpensioned veterans prosecuted 
the Philippine Insurrection to a successful 
termination, and, as the case now stands, 
the Government has determined that but a 
part of the veterans of that insurrection, 
those who served prior to July 4, 1902, in 
one instance, and July 15, 1903, in another, 
should be pensioned. In other words, for 
pension purposes the Government has held, 
in effect, that the insurrection ended 11 full 
years before 150 bloody engagements were 
fought with 5,000 soldiers going to their 
graves. To use some of the President's 
choice words, that decision promotes second- 
class citizenship, 

Obviously such a position is as ridiculous 
as it would be to say that World War II 
ended with the surrender of Germany, 
but that stupid decision stands on 
the statute books as an eternal bar to jus- 
tice for these old veterans. Gentlemen, shall 
it stand? We submit that the issue here 
presented should be settled promptly and 
decisively. Does this Congress subscribe to 
the obnoxious proposition that it is just and 
proper to pension a part of the veterans of 
a war or campaign while denying the same 
pensions to the remainder? The Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs thinks not, but appar- 
ently your House Rules Committee chairman 
is willing to preserve that untenable prece- 
dent by refusing to let H. R. 5380 come to 
the House floor for a vote. 

That unwholesome precedent should be so 
‘decisively destroyed by the Congress that the 
establishment of a similar one in future 
would be impossible, but so long as H. R. 
5380 is permitted to gather dust in the Rules 
Committee, an overwhelming majority of the 
people’s elected representatives in the House 
are not permitted to strike it down, and 
strike it down they will once they are given 
an opportunity to vote for this bill. 

Less we forget, in two previous Congresses 
every Member of the House—including the 
present leaders of the majority—voted for 
similar bills to pension this group. If our 
premise was sound then, why isn’t it Just as 
sound today? 

Remember, gentlemen, time is of the es- 
sence, The average age of these old veterans 
is now 78 years, many of them are in desper- 
ate need, and due to the advanced age, nearly 
all of them are unable to earn a support. 
Some are actually the objects of charity 
while still others, being ineligible for Gov- 
ernment hospitalization or domiciliary care, 
are living out there days in State institu- 
tions. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, we submit that 
failure to enact H. R. 5380 will be an out- 
right repudiation of the veterans’ plank in 
the 1952 Republican platform. That plank 
is writen in clear and undefeatable language. 
It reads: “Active duty in the Armed Forces of 
the United States of American constitutes a 
special service to our Nation and entities 
those who have so served to ald and com- 
pensation in return for this service.“ How- 
ever, this group has never asserted that it 
was entitled to any gratuitous Government 
benefit, but has consistently insisted that 
the veterans of the Philippine insurrection 
should be treated equally, and, in further- 
ance of that principle, they have sought— 
and now seek—to have the aforementioned 
disgraceful precedent stricken from the 
statutes. 

For and on behalf of the 1902-14 Philip- 
pine Command Committee. 

Jack KYLE. 

Wastinoton, D. O. 
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Agriculturally Rich Lepanto Is Unlike 
Namesake in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal: 

AGRICULTURALLY RICH LEPANTO Is UNLIKE 
NAMESAKE IN GREECE 


(By Esther Bindursky) 


LEPANTO; ARK., July 11—The larger city of 
Lepanto, Greece, and her namesake, the 
smaller city of Lepanto, Ark., have some- 
thing in common, They are the only two 
cities in the world bearing the name of 
Lepanto, 
` The Greeks had a word for \t—something 
to do with water. Lepanto, Greece, is located 
on the north shore of the entrance to the 
Gulf of Corinth, in the Straits of Lepanto. 
And Lepanto, Ark., nestles islandlike in an 
arc of Little River. 

And here the similarity ends. For this 
American city is unlike its counterpart grub- 
bing a bare existence from barren and rocky 
land. Instead, Lepanto citizens live in the 
richest agricultural section of Arkansas. 

An advertisement placed in the eastern 
division of the Wall Street Journal recently 
by the industrial committee of the Lepanto 
Community Development Council read: Le- 
panto, in the heart of Babson’s Magic Circle, 
is the logical spot to relocate or expand 
your production plants, chemicals, elec- 
tronics, frozen foods, garment and shoe 
manufacturing. Readily accessible to the 
Nation's fastest growing markets.” 

DIFFERENT THEN 


Back in 1890, a Yankee turned southerner, 
David Seeley Buck, who operated a trading 
post from a two-deck houseboat tied up on 
Little River, didn't find this section so acces- 
sible, even to Marked Tree, now a distance of 
10 miles. 

He put up with the inaccessibility for 10 
years, hauling the mall 52 miles by boat on 
Little River to Marked Tree, then oftentimes 
by horseback, sometimes getting lost in the 
dense woods. 

It was an all-day affair. In 1900 Mr. Buck 
wrote the Postal Department in Washington 
requesting a post office here. The request 
was granted and of the names submitted, 
Lepanto was chosen, 

Lepanto was not incorporated until 1911 
and the few businesses then were dominated 
by the timber industry and the sawmills, 
Only a small segment of the land was 
cleared. 

The early history of Lepanto, like the 
history of other river towns in this area, 
was fraught with the rough and ready ways 
of pioneer days. Then the town was a mecca 
for easy money as the timberjacks came into 
town from their logging camps with a thirst 
of long standing. 

Now the town, with a tricounty territory 
bordering on Mississippi, Craighead and 
Poinsett Counties, has a trade territory of 
about 15 to 20 miles populated with 10,000 
to 12,000 residents. Dyess, Rivervale, West 
Ridge, Etowah, 3-Way, Spear Lake, and Frys 
Mill are nearby farming communities. Le- 
panto has about 2,000 residents. : 


GOOD CROP EXPECTED 

Last year about 35,000 bales of cotton were 
ginned in the vicinity of Lepanto and a 
bumper crop is expected this fall. 
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Farmers of this area are highly mechan- 
ized and produce top crops. Agricultural di- 
versification is making great strides, Last 
year an Aberdeen Angus bull owned by Clyde 
Carlton Eason won top honors in the Arkan- 
sas Livestock Association show at Little 
Rock. The Eason farms have some of the 
largest herds of Aberdeen Angus in northeast 


Arkansas. 


The city, a mayor- council type govern- 
ment, is headed by Mayor J. H. Mills. Coun- 
cil members are George Carpenter, W. D. 
Holiman, Allen Eason, Frank McMurry, 
Thomas Joiner, Henry Lamb, W. H. Cross, 
treasurer; Carl Bass, recorder; and John 8. 
Mosby, city attorney. 

To facilitate the movement of products in 
this area a new hard-surfaced highway, No. 
143, is now under construction from Cara- 
way, through Riverdale to Lepanto and 
Beasley, connecting with Highway 63. This 
highway will speed traffic to Memphis and 
provide a through outlet to St. Louis. 


A Program of Public Works Is Necessary 
To Relieve the Unemployment of the 
Coalfields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit a letter which I sent to 
the President of the United States on 
yesterday: 

CONGRESS oF THE Untrep STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1954. 
Hon. Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Prestpenr: Please accept my 
thanks for the appointment of an inter- 
departmental committee to study the soft- 
coal industry. 

A large part of the district that I am privi- 
leged to represent—the Seventh of Ala 
bama—produces bituminous coal. Condi- 
tions in that industry are chaotic. Walker 
County, Ala., my home, which formerly pro- 
duced large amounts of coal, has the highest 
unemployment, percentagewise, in the entire 
South. One-third of its people are drawing 
United States surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties to ward off hunger. 

The people I represent have exerted them- 
selves wonderfully in an effort to provide 
more employment. They have given their 
time, thought, and energy in an effort to 
solve the problem. Although some small new 
industry has been brought to the area, it 
has not been sufficient to alleviate the pre- 
vailing unemployment. 

In the 8lst Congress, I introduced H. N. 
7660, urging an investigation of the plight 
of the coal industry. I have introduced 
similar bills in each succeeding Congress, 
Iam happy to see that such an investigation, 
through your committee, will begin shortly. 

I especially want to invite the committee 
to look into conditions in the coal industry 
in the Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, 

I am confident that your committee will 
suggest concrete means to bolster, strength- 
en, and improve the soft-coal industry. The 
people dependent upon that industry are 
suffering. I feel that every resource of our 
Government should be mobilized to find the 
solution to the problem 
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I want to go a step further and suggest 
that, pending the investigation, the Gov- 
ernment institute a program of public works 
for areas of high unemployment. River and 
harbor improvements should be undertaken. 
Schoolhouses should be constructed. Slum- 
clearance projects should be started. 

These are but a few of the projects that 
would provide a temporary remedy for un- 
employment, while we await your commit- 
tee's suggestions for a more permanent pro- 
gram. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart ELLIOTT, 


City of Los Angeles Resolution Against 
S. 1555 and H. R. 4449, Re Colorado 
River Storage Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I herewith present the text 
of an original resolution dated June 23, 
1954, unanimously adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Los Angeles, Calif. 
The text thereof is clear as crystal and 
self-explanatory. However, I wish to 
add my vigorous word in support of the 
objectives of said resolution. 

I also wish to inform you that the 
County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, being representative of the boards 
of supervisors throughout the State of 
California, did recently adopt a unani- 
mous resolution expressing strong oppo- 
sition to pending congressional bills for 
Colorado River approbation project, as 
proposed in S. 1555 and H. R. 4449, on 
the ground, amongst other things, it is 
claimed it would add over $93 million 
to the State of California's already con- 
stituted sum of over $25 million of the 
present $273 billion national debt. I 
presume it is known that the Colorado 
River board also, as far as.California is 
concerned, was authorized and created 
and provided for by the State Legislature 
of California as an agency to protect the 
interests of the State of California in 
and to the waters of the Colorado River 
system. 

The great 23d Congressional District 
of Los Angeles County, Calif., which I 
have the honor and responsibility of rep- 
resenting in this great legislative body. 
this my eighth year in membership, has 
within it some of the most important 
cities in the State of California and in 
the Nation, Part of my congressional 
district extends to within about 25 city 
blocks of the city hall of Los Angeles. 
Then there are such important cities as 
Huntington Park, Compton, South Gate, 
Lynwood, Haywood, Bell, Vernon, and 
very sizable unincorporated communities 
as Paramount, Downey, Bellflower, Bell 
Gardens, Willowbrook, Watts, and Clear- 
water. These communities, within the 
area of which reside one-half million 
people, have communicated to me their 
registered opposition to the aforesaid 
numbered bills now pending. 
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The resolution follows: 

Whereas the city of Los Angeles and the 
More than 2 million persons who now reside 
here are dependent upon the Colorado River 
Tor vitally important quantities of water and 
Power for civic needs, as well as for resi- 
dential and industrial uses; and 

Whereas the share of Colorado River water 
and power for which this city has contracted 
and which it must continue to have to sus- 
tain its economy is threatened under the 
Provisions of bills S. 1555 and H. R. 4449 now 
Pending in Congress, which bills would 
@uthorize the initial units of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
Projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That—the Los Angeles City 
Council, acting for the welfare of the city 
and its residents, expresses its strong op- 
Position to bills S. 1555 and H. R. 4449 and 
Urges the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of California to op- 
Pose the enactment of that legislation; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Vice President Ricuarp M. NIXON, 
Senators WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, and THOMAS 
H. Kucuen, all Members of Congress from the 
State of California, and all members of the 
Rules Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

HAROLD A. HENRY. 
CHARLES NAVARRO. 
Juxx 23, 1954. 


Establishment of a Reserve Training Cen- 
ter by United States Army in Lawrence, 
Mass. 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
Clude herein a portion of my remarks 
delivered at the ground-breaking cere- 
Monies of the United States Army Re- 
Serye Training Center, North Parish 
Road, Lawrence, Mass., on Monday, July 
19, 1954: 

With pride and confidence we welcome the 
establishment of a Reserve training center by 
the United States Army in Lawrence. 

This armory, which is a project of the 
Federal Government, will serve the needs of 
Civilian soldiers form Essex County and part 
of Middlesex County. 

We are pleased that Lawrence has been 
chosen as a center for this vital part of our 
military program. 

It is a recognition of our key position in 
Northeastern Massachusetts. 

And it is a tribute to the patriotic spirit 
of our young men who can always be counted 
upon to do more than their share in the 
Contributions they make to our national 
security. 

The defense of the United States depends 
not only upon the men and women on ac- 
Uve duty at stateside bases and at farflung 
Outposts, but upon those who back them up. 

These are the Reserves, our second line of 
defense in time of watchful waiting, and the 
Cadre that will become our main reliance in 
forming a huge army should the necessity 
arise, 

Reserves are standby soldiers, who must 
be equipped with plenty of military knowl- 
edge, skill, and practice to form the hard 
Core for overnight mobilization, 
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Tt took us a long time to learn this need 
and prepare for it, but these ground-break- 
ing ceremonies are evidence that we are 
becoming realistic concerning the perils that 
face our country. 

Like the minutemen of Lexington and 
Concord, we must be ready to repel the en- 
emy, and you may be sure that if, or when, 
it comes it will be without notice. Readi- 
ness, well in advance, will be the only in- 
surance available to us. 

Military defense today is highly complex. 

Men must learn about organizations, 
weapons, tactics. 

We are fortunate that the United States 
Army is providing our area with the facilities, 
the program, and the skilled personnel, to 
give the best of training to reservists. 

I am sure that many young men, realiz- 
ing the value and the convenience of this 
training, will sign up and thereby help to 
make this program a mutual success. 

Our very best wishes go to Maj. James T. 
Lofgren, who is to command this center, to 
Capt. John A. Cronin, executive officer, and 
to all the experienced military instructors 
who will give our young men the benefit of 
their know-how and their able leadership. 

We are delighted to have a brand-new 
Army Reserve Training Center located in 
Lawrence. for the service of northeastern 
Massachusetts. With public opinion giving 
it auxiliary support it is bound to win its 
objective—that of helping to make our de- 
fenses strong and ready for any emergency. 
Side by side with the Navy and Marines. 

It is my belief that the Army has decided 
wisely. 

The success of this training center may 
well become a pilot plan that will point the 
Way to the most efficient development of a 
reserve force, 

That the Nation needs one is beyond 
question. 

We have high hopes that the Lawrence 
Training Center will play an important role 
in the build-up of our national defense. 


Morality by Arithmetic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
heaviness of spirit that I feel compelled 
to make these remarks bearing upon the 
frenzied diplomatic activities of our 
country and the other members of the 
coalition, Britain and France. 

In the face of all evidence, and almost 
in defiance of reason, I, like so many mil- 
lion other Americans, have been hoping 
against hope that the situation in Indo- 
china could be retriever. Against our 
better judgment, we have let ourselves 
believe that the flurry of diplomatic ac- 
tivities these last several weeks could 
somehow change the essentials of a sorry 
situation. Eagerly we have snatched up 
the latest newspaper and hopefully lis- 
tened to the last word on the broadcasts, 
devoutly wishing, in our souls, for some 
miraculous extraction from the pit into 
which weak, vacillating policy has 
plunged the Western World. 

To be sure, a dramatic effort has been 
made to put substance into froth, as is 
evidenced by the abstention of America 
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from Geneva, by the winging of Secre- 
tary Dulles to Paris, and by the dispatch 
of Under Secretary Smith to Geneva. I 
am not unmindful of the efforts of the 
Department of State or the administra- 
tion to establish and hold a firm policy 
relative to Communist aggression in Asia. 
I acknowledge, and not grudgingly, that 
Mr. Dulles has been energetic and zeal- 
ous in this pursuit. But the fact re- 
mains, Mr. Speaker, that when the last 
headline has been made, when the last 
broadcast has been completed, when the 
last flight has been checked in, the net 
result of all of this show is another and 
a substantial victory for the Commun- 
ists—a victory that is not going to be 
contained within its present dimensions, 
but one that will spill over into other 
parts of Asia to be felt around the entire 
world. 

What happens, Mr. Speaker, between 
the high-sounding, avowed purpose of 
our diplomacy and the regrettable 
accomplished result? The words are 
phrased in one way, but they come out 
as an entirely different record. This, 
the case of Indochina, is not an isolated 
example of how our morally proclaimed 
foreign policy comes to a shabby end. 
In fact, Mr. Speaker, not only is it not an 
isolated example, but it is, in fact, the 
pattern. 

What disturbs me enormously—and I 
know that I largely speak the sentiments 
of this body—is the official thinking, as 
refiected in end-official policy, that it is 
an all-right arrangement to assent to 
carving up the world into zones to be 
handed over to the Communists at the 
price of an alleged armistice. This, it 
would seem to me, is appeasement by 
partition. 

We are aghast at the notion that we 
should allow the Communists, at this 
stage of the game, to take over a whole 
country. This would be aggression; this 
could constitute imperialism; this would 
be repugnant to the West's moral code. 
But, somehow, it becomes all right to 
countenance, if not to actually assist in, 
the division of a country into two parts. 
Just how does it become a right and 
moral proposition to consign 2 million 
people to Communist slavery if it is an 
unthinkable thing to allow Communist 
conquest of 10 million people? Are 
morals divisible by arithmetic, Mr. 
Speaker? Can a moral principle be 
halved or separated into quarters? 
Does the application of a percentage 
table, applied to human slavery, make 
it palatable to the world? 

I have said it before, and I shall say 
it often, the Lord willing, that what is 
morally wrong can never be politically 
right, and no amount of transoceanic 
flights or communiques or highly touted 
unity can make it right. 

That which is going on, that which is 
being covered up with a shower of diplo- 
matic language, Mr. Speaker, is a nego- 
tiation of conditional surrender in Indo- 
china. Despite the mumbo-jumbo which 
pretends that great new starts are in the 
making along the diplomatic front, a 
country is being halved in such a way 
and under such circumstances that the 
Communists will be in position to gain 
full contro} ultimately. 
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This did not need to happen. It may 
be a convenient expedient for our State 
Department at this stage of the game to 
pretend that the United States is merely 
an onlooker, to give off with that hands- 
off statement, “I'm only waiting for a 
streetcar,” but the fact remains, Mr. 
Speaker, that we footed the big end of 
the war costs in Indochina—something 
like 70 percent of the French expendi- 
tures—and, to make matters worse, it 
looks very much as though the Commu- 
nists are about to fall heir to a most 
valuable cache of military loot—arma- 
ment and supplies that will equip them 
well for new aggressions. 

This is the same thing that happened 
in Korea. Do not we ever learn? 
Where is the coordination between our 
diplomats, our intelligence services, and 
the military? We should have been in- 
formed as to what French intentions 
were; we ought to have been apprised 
of the way the fighting was going; we 
should have known what the ultimate 
prospect was. But, above all, we should 
have been cognizant of the point at 
which it became advisable to plug the 
Military pipeline. 

But all of these considerations, im- 
portant as they are, are swallowed up 
in the larger question: When, where, 
and how will the West stop falling back 
before the onpressing Communist tide? 

As I have said before, Mr. Speaker, 
none but the whole world will suffice to 
satisfy the aggressive appetite of Com- 
munist imperialism. Each day brings 
evidence of that anew. As for ourselves, 
we must decide when we are going to 
cease being sold on successive retreats 
and we must decide to look the full threat 
of Communist imperialism in the face. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of 
wishful thinking. It has already started 
the free world down the road to defeat. 


The Battle in Behalf of TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a telegram from 
Hon. George R. Dempster, president of 
Cities for TVA, and mayor of the city of 
Knoxville, be printed-in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN, July 21, 1954. 
Senator KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building: 

The 50.000 members of citizens for TVA 
fend you their deep thanks and warm con- 
gratulations for the magnificent fight you 
are making on behalf of the continued in- 
tegrity of TVA. We are all behind you 1,000 
percent, Your efforts will never be forgotten, 
and they have our steadfast support. 

Grorce R. Drurstr, 
President, City for TVA. 
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H. R. 9580 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9580) to revise 
and extend the laws relating to espionage 
and sabotage, and for other purposes. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in supporting this bill I am guided 
by the rule that always should prevail 
among the Members of the Congress of 
the United States. In time of war, of 
threatened war or of grave emergency 
measures regarded as vital to our se- 
curity by those in closest familiarity with 
the existing circumstances and charged 
with responsibility for our protection 
must be supported. 

At the present time we are engaged in 
a cold war. Sabotage and espionage in 
the kind of conflict in which we now find 
ourselves are as much to be met with 
strong defenses as the hostile maneuver- 
ing of enemy forces in a battle area dur- 
ing a hot war. 

Moreover we are in the perilous years 
when new and terrible powers have been 
placed by the genius of scientific minds 
in human hands to use for man’s ad- 
vancement or to misuse for his destruc- 
tion. As yet we have not reached with 
the other governments of the universe 
a mutually protective understanding, 
with valid and binding guaranties. 
Meanwhile there is forced upon us the 
exercise of every caution. 

PRUDENT TO BE ALERT 

It is not only that our plans, our blue- 
printing, and our secrets must be guard- 
ed from spying and unfriendly eyes. It 
also is prudent to be alert to the possi- 
bility of a brutal sabotage, the more hor- 
rifying in its possibilities because of the 
vastness of the opportunities. 

Within recent years a bomb planted 
in a suitcase carried as baggage on a 
passenger plane caused the loss of the 
aircraft and many lives. In that in- 
Stance there was no suggestion of sabo- 
tage with political motivation, but that 
one person seeking the murder of an- 
other could with such comparative ease 
cause the destruction in the air of a 
large aircraft and the death of many 
persons is an index to the dangers among 
which we live in this very perilous period. 
Not to take every precaution is to be 
foolhardy. 

QUESTIONABLE DETERRENTS 


Whether we strengthen our defense 
against criminal activities by increasing 
the severity of penalties I discussed at 
some length in my remarks yesterday on 
a bill then before us. It has not been 
the experience of mankind that severity 
of punishment has served as a deterrent 
of crime. The mind that has no respect 
for the laws of an organized society ac- 
cepts as a greater challenge to daring 
and defiance the greater degree of retri- 
bution to be paid if crime is detected. 
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I think most students of the subject, 
having reviewed the history of experi- 
ences in this and other countries, will 
agree that making penalties more severe 
has never operated to diminish the num- 
ber of crimes. 

Nor has capital punishment proved a 
deterrent of crime. Quite some years 
ago Clarence Darrow, the great defender, 
and I teamed up on a series of radio 
discussions exploring the futility of the 
death penalty as a deterrent, the possi- 
bility of the establishment of innocence 
after the execution of sentence, too late 
to rectify a human mistake, and the 
moral right of man as an integral part 
of an organized society to do that by 
the law of God forbidden him as an indi- 
vidual to do. 

DIVISION OF OPINION 


But these are questions upon which, 
among reasoning men, there is division 
of opinion. All are honestly seeking for 
the answer leading eventually to the 
prevention of crime. When an atrocious 
crime has been perpetrated, the imme- 
diate popular reaction is a cry for re- 
venge, which may meet with just deserts, 
in an individual case, but may not serve 
the real objective of society, the preven- 
tion of similar or worse crimes in the 
future. When a national emergency ex- 
ists, and immediate perils are being 
faced, the demand always has been and 
probably always will be for stern 
measures. 

At the close of the war between North 
and South, among some in the North, 
was a demand for the execution of the 
leaders of the forces of the States of the 
Confederacy. We are a united country 
today, the scars of earlier years have 
been effaced, and the inspiration of great 
Americans on both sides of that conflict 
are part of the national heritage. This 
would not have been the case if in the 
climate of victory the spirit of revenge 
had taken over. 

Following our war with Mexico we en- 
tered into a treaty of peace with the 
fallen enemy country which merits read- 
ing and re-reading by the present gen- 
eration. It charted a path of peace 
which, during the intervening years, has 
led the two neighboring Republics to the 
land of understanding and of friendly 
cooperation. 

Our war with Spain terminated in a 
treaty of peace by the terms of which 
our country, forebearing to ask for itself 
the price of revenge, actually gave the 
helping hand to the fallen foe, aiding 
it to regain its feet. 

WORLD RESPONSIDILITY 


Today we have a world responsibility 
on a scale forced upon us by destiny. 
That the spirit of reyenge has never mo- 
tivated our actions, that in victory we 
never have sought to employ our 
strength over the vanquished to retaliate 
for past wrongs upon us, is the measure 
by which the peoples of the world prop- 
erly may judge us and appraise the 
character of our future intentions. 

At the moment we are in a cold war. 
In the Korean phase it was a war of 
suffering and sacrifice attended with the 
loss of many American youths far from 
the shores of our own United States and 
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loved ones at home. The cold war con- 
tinues in the present phase of evil propa- 
ganda seeking to misrepresent and to 
malign us among other peoples and at 
home to undermine us by dishonorable 
practices. 

This bill is presented to us as legis- 
lation necessary in the existing circum- 
Stances. It is intended, as I take it, as 
a cold-war measure. It cannot be 
judged by the measure of normal times. 

Certainly as applicable to normal 
times, when again we will be at peace 
With all the other nations of the world, 
I would regard as inconsistent with our 
Dledge of friendship-to their govern- 
ments and unfairly reflective upon the 
loyalty of our own people the provision 
in this bill making a capital offense of 
the crime of peacetime sabotage and es- 
Dionage. 

STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

The effect of this provision is to re- 
move from the running of the statute 
Of limitations all offenses which actually 
may be those of sabotage or espionage 
or by purposeful design may be 
Stretched to that appearance. After 
Many years have passed the ability of 
the accused to establish his innocence 
is destroyed by the death of witnesses 
and the disappearance of competent evi- 
dence. This is the reason, founded in 
good judgment, for the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I am express- 
ing not only my own thought but that 
of many other Members, very probably 
the majority of Members, that the bill 
for which we are voting today is for the 
Period only of the existing emergency, 
be it the continuance of the cold war 
or something worse or something only 
Slightly better, and upon the termina- 
tion of that emergency the subject 
Should be reexamined when perils are 
gone and nerves are quiet. 


A Plains Town Goes to a Funeral for Its 
Mayor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
not only Memphis, but the entire State 
of Texas felt a distinct sense of loss 
when word was received that one of our 
Very distinguished and able mayors of 
Texas, Mayor Carl Harrison, at only 45 
Years of age, had passed on to reap the 
rewards of a noble life spent freely in 
helping others and in living the precepts 
of the Golden Rule. He was my good 
friend. I shall miss him greatly. Every- 
One who knew this gracious and kind 
Man mourns his passing. Miss Jean 
Ehly, staff writer for the Amarillo Daily 
News, Amarillo, Tex., poignantly ex- 
Dresses the feelings of the little city of 
Memphis over the loss of its first citizen, 
Mayor Harrison. Under permission to 
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extend my remarks in the Recorp, I sub- 
mit Miss Ehly’s column entitled “A 
Plains Town Goes to a Funeral for Its 


Mayor”: 
(By Jean Ehbly) 

Mrurnts, July 13.— This town closed up 
today to attend the funeral of Carl Harrison, 
the mayor. 

An hour before the 10:30 a. m. services, 
business men, housewives, and farmers drove 
or walked to an aged Presbyterian Church, 
Nobody said much on this hot morning when 
the wind seemed to die in accord with the 
stillness. 

Outside the church, on the worn -brick 
walks, men stood in little groups, hatless, 
with suit coats on and shoes shined; women 
in sleeveless summer frocks wore gloves and 
small hats—some white, some black. Occa- 
eionally, one awkwardly bumped into some- 
one else, while others came, confidently, 
heads up. stressing within themselves that 
death had won no permanent victory here. 

The sun can be as hot in Memphis as on 
the desert and already its vise had gripped 
the little town. It made the church, with 
its silvery-domed top, stand out in Its aged 
Gothic beauty; yet it spared no detail of its 
years of service. The sun was cheated of 
its heat by only a few sparsely-leafed elms 
making cooler the cement railing where we 
stopped to rest a bit before going inside. 

An out-of-town friend of the bereaved 
stopped on his way at a filling station to 
inquire the way. Even there, a dozen blocks 
away, the attendant knew “that the mayor 
had already been taken to the church and 
that ‘it'd be best to go right on over there’.” 

Folks in a little town know a “stranger's” 
car, too, and they know what you're there 
for and there's a feeling of kinship. .. 

Even though the church is an “overflowing 
one” the stillness persists and some have to 
sit out on the steps in the shade because 
with a town at a funeral, there's not much 
room. 

The voice of a choir, reverently blended, 
drifted out into the yard; then came the 
minister's voice, clear, giving courage and 
hope because Jesus said, “Let not your heart 
be troubled; in my Father's house are many 
mansions.” 

A block away, the workmen ceased ham- 
mering the house they bullt; the cement 
mixer is quiet. Birds sit songless in their 
trees. 

The service Is over soon and as the town 
comes silently from the church, the stillness 
is broken only by the soft shuffle of feet, the 
careful shutting of a car door. Nobody talks. 
In that stillness outside the church, stands 
a whole town in silent communion under a 
sun so hot, the cars, houses, and people 
seemed bathed in the self-same sun-glazed 
patina. 

There are tears, shed mostly by women 

but in the men's faces you see the mourning 
for one who listened to a little town’s trou- 
bles as its mayor. 
One who answered the phone any time of 
night to hear the emergencies of others; the 
businessman who could talk the language of 
the baker, banker, or laborer, 

The funeral cars with the special flags 
flown standardiike have a sun-baked look 
and droop as they're carried through Main 
Street toward thé cemetery; Main Street, 
penciled signs, “Closed for funeral; be back 
at noon,” hang in every door. Nobody walks 
the streets. It is as if everyone had a per- 
sonal friend in this man who was mayor. 

After the cemetery, life, like a slow in- 
coming wave ebbs back, back into the 
streets; cars appear, cafe and store doors 
open, a hotel radio blares forth the all-star 
game and Al Rosen hits a home run. Life 
has begun again for Memphis; a stronger 
town, now, from a unifying spirit of a much- 
beloved mayor. 
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Continuance of Father Edward J. O'Don- 

nell as President of Marquette 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF TRE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in the Sunday, July 18, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal the news 
that Father Edward J. O'Donnell, S. J., 
will continue as president of Marquette 
University. 

This great educational institution will 
next year observe its diamond jubilee. 
It is most welcome news to the alumni 
and friends of Marquette that Father 
O'Donnell, under whom this great source 
of learning has so prospered and ex- 
panded, will continue at the helm of 
that great institution, where, next year, 
his church and the Nation will pay trib- 
ute to three-fourths of a century of 
Marquette achievements. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

O'DONNELL CONTINUES AS PRESIDENT oF MU— 

POPULAR PRIEST'S Term To Last 2 on 3 

Years BEYOND USUAL LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Father Edward J. O'Donnell, S. J., will con- 
tinue as president of Marquette University 
for 2 or 3 years beyond his normal term of 
6 years, which ends in August. 

The popular and energetic priest will re- 
main here to continue the university's large 
building program and help with its 75th an- 
niversary celebration in 1955 and 1956, ac- 
cording to Father Leo J. Burns, S. J. Father 
Burns is head of the new six State vice 
province created last month by the Jesuit 
order. Its headquarters is at 3400 West 
Michigan Street. 

“There are no plans at present to replace 
Father O'Donnell,” Father Burns said. “It 
seems likely that he will stay here for 2 or 
3 more years.” 

+ SIX YEARS USUAL TERM 


Six years has been the customary term of 
Marquette University presidents. They are 
selected by the Jesuit order, which operates 
the school. Some terms have been longer 
and some shorter, Father Burns said. 

Father O'Donnell came to Marquette, the 
school from which he had graduated in 1931, 
as president in August 1948. Then 39, he 
was the youngest president since the uni- 
versity was established as a college in the 
fall of 1881. He is a native Milwaukeean. 

He succeeded Father Peter A. Brooks, S. J., 
who died in 1948 after serving 4 years as 
president. 

The Jesuit community and faculty here 
had assumed in recent weeks that Father 
O'Donnell! would stay on to guide the uni- 
versity because no word had been received 
from the Rome (Italy) headquarters of the 
order. Father general of the order is Father 
John B. Janssens, : 

MOVE CALLED LOGICAL 


Father Burns said that “it was logical for 
Father O'Donnell to continue beyond the 
normal term in view of the creation of the 
new vice province, the building program at 
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Marquette University and the general ex- 
pansion of the Jesuit order throughout the 
United States.” 

The new vice-province headed by Father 
Burns was created by dividing the Missouri 
province, which up to that time had juris- 
diction over Jesuit activities in 12 States, 
The new vice-province includes Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
and Nebraska. 

On the eve of its 75th anniversary, Mar- 
quette University, under Father O’Donnell’s 
guidance, has completed new buildings at a 
cost of $5,450,000. It has under construction 
and in the planning stage others that will 
cost an estimated $4,500,000. 

STRUCTURES ARE LISTED 

Bullt and in use are these structures: 

Robert A. Johnston building of the college 
of business administration, a 6-story struc- 
ture finished in 1951, cost of $650,000. 

O'Donnell Hall, a women's residence build- 
ing at 725 North 18th Street, named after 
Father O'Donnell, cost $1,200,000. 

The Brooks Memorial Union, named in 
honor of Father Brooks, cost $1,400,000. It 
was opened in April 1953. 

The Memorial library at 1415 West Wis- 
consin Avenue, cost $1,400,000. It was dedi- 
cated last December. 

The Eben J. and Helene M. Carey Memo- 
rial library addition to the school of medi- 
cine, cost $800,000. 

ADDITIONS ARE PLANNED 


In addition to the renovating of the old 
Marquette Union Building at 617 North 
13th Street, which is being remodeled as 
Carpenter Hall in honor of Matthew H. Car- 
penter, late executive of a baking firm, the 
university’s program for the near future 
includes: 

A $1 million addition to the science bulid- 


A $1,450,000 residence hall for men. 

A $700,000 addition to the dental school. 

A $1,400,000 bullding which will serve 
either as a home for the college of journa- 
lism or as a combined headquarters of jour- 
nalism and the school of speech. If a com- 
bined building, it would be known as the 
Bullding of Communication Arts. 

Faculty members say that Father O Don- 
nell considers this program a must. 

Elaborate plans are in the making to mark 
the 75th anniversary of Marquette’s found- 
ing. Father O'Donnell in recent months 
visited the White House and invited Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to speak at the commence- 
ment exercises in June 1955. The President 
made no definite commitments. But if he 
does come to Milwaukee, his commencement 
address would mark the opening of the dia- 
mond Jubilee celebration. s 

Father O'Donnell also has other plans. 
Among them is the faculty development pro- 
gram estimated to cost more than $1 million. 
It is designed to help the faculty and give it 
more time for scholarships and facilities for 
research. 

Father O'Donnell was in northern Wiscon- 
sin for a rest Saturday. 

He is Marquette’s 17th president. In his 
nearly 6 years here he has won the regard of 
students, faculty, and townsfolk alike. He 
is the third aluminus of the university to 
become its president. Others were Father 
Herbert C. Noonan, president from 1916 to 
1922 and now on the faculty of Creighton 
University, and the late Father Brooks, 

Father O'Donnell was baptized at Gesu 
church on the university campus. He at- 
tended Gesu grade school and was graduated 
from Marquette University High School in 
1827. In 1931 he received a bachelor of arts 
degree from the university. He joined the 
Society of Jesus at St. Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Mo., the September after his grad- 
uation from the university. 

In the 2 years before going to Marquette 
University as president, Father O'Donnell 
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was at St. John's College, Belize, British 
Honduras. He first served as a teacher, then 
as principal. He directed the teacher train- 
ing college and the adult education depart- 
ment there and was a member of the British 
Honduras colonial board of education. 


Resolution Supporting Efforts in Behalf 
of Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion prepared and submitted by Melvin 
Handleman, national committeeman of 
the Young Democrats of Tennessee, 
which was unanimously- adopted at the 
Young Democrats’ national committee 
meeting at Providence, R. I., on July 19, 
1954, in connection with the Dixon- 
Yates contract. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was created under a Democratic administra- 
tion in accord with the principle of the 
Democratic Party that this Nation's natural 
resources belong to the American people and 
not to special interests for the purpose of 
exploitation of the people; and 

Whereas the principle of the TVA has be- 
come an accepted principle of our free and 
democratic government, embracing the the- 
ory of regional cooperation for public power 
purposes through the financial backing of 
the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the TVA ts not in any sense a 
Federal grant to any one region but is a self- 
supporting, self-amortizing project; and 

Whereas the TVA does not involve any 
discrimination of one region against another 
but helps all regions of the Nation equally 
through its favorable impact upon the na- 
tional economy; and 

Whereas the TVA works to the benefit of 
the electric-power consumer in every sec- 
tion of the United States by providing a 
power-cost yardstick to prevent undue 
profiteering by private power interests; and 

Whereas private industry has grown and 
has prospered in this valley and, therefore, 
the valley's industrial, religious, cultural, 
and civic leaders speak as a single voice to 
combat the utterly false and malicious 
charge hurled by the selfish private-power 
lobby that TVA is creeping socialism; and 

Whereas without the power generated un- 
der the TVA system, the atomic bomb might 
never have been developed and World War II 
would have dragged on for months or years 
longer, bringing death to hundreds of thou- 
sands more American young men; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower promised 
during his political campaign of 1952 to keep 
TVA operating at maximum efficiency; and 

Whereas despite this promise, the Presi- 
dent later labeled the TVA as an example 
of creeping socialism and his administra- 
tion has joined the private-power interests 
in a deliberate long-range plan to sabotage 
and destroy the TVA; and 

Whereas this effort is being resisted in 
Congress by the Democratic Party under the 
leadership of Democratic statesmen, who be- 
lieve that navigation and flood control and 
public power in this area as a yardstick for 
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power rates in other areas are In the best 
Interests of all our people and in the best 
American tradition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the national committee of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, That 
this organization go on record as supporting 
the efforts of these courageous Democratic 
statesmen in their fight to save the TVA 
from the private power interests and their 
allies, and urging the people of the United 
States to rally behind them. 


Postal Pay Raises: Raid on the Treasury? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Fleming, a columnist in the Denver Post, 
quite effectively laid bare some of the 
true facts on proposals by Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield in a column 
July 9, 1954. Mr. Fleming’s comments 
carry weight both because of the respect 
held for him in the circulation area of 
the Denver Post and because the news- 
paper which uses his column is one of the 
publications which called for a change in 
Washington and has been praising the 
change which has occurred. 

The incisive comments point up the 
facts which have been presented to the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, on which I serve, during extensive 
hearings on the two major items affect- 
ing the Post Office Department. 
PosTaL-Pay Raises; Ram on THE TREASURY? 

(By Roscoe Fleming) 

The papers say that all pay-ralse bills for 
our postal employees have been held uP» 
and probably can't get through Congress 
this year. 

One bill would grant pay raises averaging 
about $800 a year all around. Another would 
grant the Department's big shots up to $5,000 
a year, but clerks and carriers as little 3% 
$10 to $25. 

This latter one Is supposed to increase 
departmental efficiency, by rewarding it 
higher officials for getting more work out 
of the rank and file. 

Postmaster General Summerfield is for the 
latter bill, but calls the former one a r 
on the Treasury. In Washington lingo, 
you fork it out for the right people it's 4 
needed readjustment; if for the wrong ones. 
like postal clerks and carriers, it's a raid 
on the Treasury. 

But higher-ups are always able to take 
care of themselves, and my Interest is 
the boys on the beat who walk the street 
with burning feet to bring your mail and 
mine. 

They and the clerks are underpaid and 
everyone admits it. A fair pay raise f 
them would do more to raise Department 
morale, believe it or not, than for the boss 
to get more money to encourage him to 
make them work harder, It's funny, but 
they're that way—human. 

One reason the Postmaster General buck 
a general pay raise is because the Depart- 
ment is still running a deficit of something 
like half a billion dollars, which Mr. Sum“ 
merfield went into office pledged to clean UP" 

He hates to Increase that deficit ins 
by ralsing rank-and-file pay to somewhere 
near a living level. This only means tha 
decent pay for the postal workers is being 
sacrificed to continue the huge subsidies 
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that various kinds of gravy-train riders have 
frown to expect from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. and through it, from the taxpayer and 
the underpaid postal worker alike. 

Por example, us humble taxpayers and the 

s on the beat with their burning feet 
Carry the big fat national magazines and 
newspapers at a yearly loss of nearly a quar- 
ter-billion dollars; and we carry those anony- 
mous circulars and other junk addressed to 
Patron, boxholder, and so forth, at a yearly 
loss of near $200 million. 

We carry mail free for all Government de- 
Partments, and we subsidize some of the alr- 
Une companies millions of dollars yearly, by 
Overpaying them for carrying the mail. 

The big fat national magazines are hot 
against Government extravagunce, and 
they're hell against pampering the farmers 
and other common people. But they never 
Make a move to climb down off our backs, 
and walk on their own feet for a change. 

They spend half the time telling us how 
brainy and efficient private business is, and 
how poorly and expensively our Government 
is run in contrast; and the other half yell- 
ing that they can't possibly continue to exist 
1f we force them to rely on their own brains 
&nd effort to make their own living. There 
is a contradiction here somewhere. 

Of course, Mr. Summerfield has a fine 
Solution. The first class mall, the humble 
3-cent letter, is the one division of the post 
Office's business that is making money, about 
$140 millions yearly. 

So naturally instead of abolishing the 
Subsidies, he recommends charging 4 cents 
for first-class mail, cross-country. Talk 
about raiding the Treasury. 

The solution to this whole deal is simple, 
that is, if we insist that the postal service 
must pay for itself. 

Let Congress pass a one-paragraph statute 
saying that it is the duty of the Postmaster 
General that he is hereby authorized and di- 
Tected, to see that no class of mail is carried 
at a loss, giving him about a year to make 
the readjustment. 


Speaker Joseph W. Martin Again Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Ser- 
toma Club of Washington, D. C., being 
one of the very valuable and important 
service clubs in our great Nation, on 
July 20, 1954, at 1 p. m., at a luncheon 
attended by about 100 distinguished cit- 
izens of Washington, D. C., again ex- 
tended due honor to our distinguished 
Speaker by designating the day as Joe 
Martin Day.“ Joe Martin having here- 
tofore accepted an honorary member- 
ship in this club of distinguished Amer- 
ican citizens. I, as a member of the 
Compton, Calif., Sertoma Club, had the 
honor of also being present, as did our 
distinguished colleague, GEORGE DON- 
DERO, of Michigan. 

The program part of the happy 
luncheon occasion was opened with the 
usual singing of America, followed by 
an invocation by John Meserve, a mem- 
ber. Club President Edward Place 
introduced the distinguished guests, 
amongst whom were James N. Milne, 
executive assistant to Speaker MARTIN, 
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and Miss Rose Rhiner, of California, 
who brought special invitation to the 
meeting from the international Sertoma 
president, Dr. Fernald, of Los. Angeles, 
for the Speaker to attend the 1955 con- 
vention to be held in Los Angeles. 

Congressman DONDERO made appro- 
priate remarks, and Congressman CLYDE 
Doyie brought greetings from the 
Compton, Calif., club, of which he is an 
honorary member: and in his compli- 
mentary remarks about Speaker MARTIN 
he stated that a statesman is universally 
recognized as a man who is well versed 
and informed in the principles and art 
of government and that a statesman is 
one who shows and practices wisdom in 
the direction of public matters and of 
government, and that statesman is one, 
who by reason of his statesmanship, is 
therefore influential and of great worth 
to his fellow citizens in the shaping of 
governmental policies and in influencing 
the destiny of his fellow citizens and of 
his nation. 

President Place then called upon Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioner Renah 
F. Camalier, member of the club, who 
made the following remarks, at the con- 
clusion of which he presented to our dis- 
tinguished Speaker a magnificent solid 
mahogany plaque, embossed with beau- 
tiful brass plate, upon which was en- 
graved: “To Honorable JoserH W. 
Martin, statesman and Sertoman, pre- 
sented by the Washington, D. C., Ser- 
toma Club—the American way of living 
award.” 

Commissioner Camalier’s remarks fol- 
low: 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker 
JosrrH W. Martin, Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, fellow 
Sertoman of California, Hon. GEORGE DON- 
DERO, of Michigan, fellow members, and la- 
dies and gentlemen. When I bear the words, 
“the American way,” I recall my ancestors 
in New England, and then I think of Speaker 
Josera W. Martin, Ir. —one, reminiscent of 
the past; the other, representative of the 
present and the future. 

As we share this luncheon with our dis- 
tinguished scholar and statesman, the mean- 
ing of the American way ts brought home 
to us, forcefully and forcibly, by the Ser- 
toma Club of Washington, speaking on be- 
half of ten thousand members of Sertoma 
International, as it recognizes the sterling 
qualities and character of the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

We are exceedingly proud that the recipi- 
ent of the Sertoman American way of life 
award goes to him whose name rings from 


‘one end of America to the other as the 


champion of those principles which count 
and tell in the way of life so near to the 
hearts of our people. 

Speaker Martin has been showered with 
uncounted honors and feted by individuals 
and peoples here in Washington and across 
the miles; in fact, the whole world acclaims 
him as the guardian of the rights and liber- 
ties of men and women and of nations. 

Who, therefore, is more deserving of this 
presentation, more entitled to this recogni- 
tion? 

The Congress is proud to have him as its 
leader. The American people, individually 
and collectively, applaud him, and his every 
effort based, as those efforts are, on honesty 
and sincerity of purpose. 

Sertoma and Sertomans applaud him; our 
pride is deep seated that he is a member 
of this fine civic group stretching from coast 
to coast, dedicating its life to the principles 
of Americanism, and voicing to young people 
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everywhere expressions of devotion to the 
cause of American ideals and concepts. 

These ideals and these concepts are carried 
fully and definitely in our Declaration of 
Independence, and no higher duty falls upon 
the shoulders of Sertoma Clubs and upon 
their individual members than the distri- 
bution of this sacred document of America's 
position in the affairs of the world of men. 
Sertoma is fulfilling her mission. 

Our country has unequivocally declared 
her purpose, and America will stand by that 
declaration just so long as she has such 
leadership as the Honorable JoserH W. Man- 
TIN, JR, to maintain her frontline of de- 
fense against encroachment by those whose 
motives are inimical to our way of living. 

Today, we pay homage and honor to this 
intrepid leader of our times, an unselfish 
public servant, and I am proud that this 
privilege has been accorded me. 

Mr. Speaker, I present to you Sertoma's 
American way of life award in recognition 
of your magnificent contributions to man- 
kind throughout your years of service to 
people, to country, and to God. 


What Then of Horsepower And the 
30:1 Ratio? 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI ` 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
Korea, the Reds learned that firepower 
overwhelmed manpower. 

What now of horsepower? It outpulls 
manpower. 

What steps are the Reds taking to 
close the power gap between their world 
and ours? 

At the moment, for each person in 
Asia, there is available, on the average, 
less than one horsepower. In America, 
for each person, the average is around 
30 horsepower. Thus, the gap in horse- 
power between East and West could be 
expressed as 30:1 in favor of the West. 

To dominate the world in peace as 
well as in war, it would appear that the - 
Reds must first close the power gap, 
then pass the West, with a ratio in their 
favor. 

In what way will the Reds power the 
East, before attempting to blanket the 
West? 

A clear answer to that question might 
well guide the Congress in its vote on the 
use of atomic power. One or two obser- 
yations might be helpful. 

I am told that there is little water 
power in the East, that Russia has only 
only four great rivers and China fewer 
than that. 

Thus, factors of strategy, tactics and 
economics lead one to conclude that the 
Reds will power their lands with atomic 
plants. 

It took the blood of Korea to re- 
affirm the superiority of firepower to 
manpower. 

What treasure will the future require, 
before the superiority of atomic power 
for peacetime pursuits is established, if 
ever? 

What then of horsepower and the 30:1 
ratio? 
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Our Propagandists Are the False Voice 
of Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
previously granted leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the July 7, 1954, issue of 
Human Events. 

The information contained in the 
article gives another reason and addi- 
tional proof why the whole USIO pro- 
gram has been ineffective and should be 
overhauled and reconsituted by people 
who know something about the subject 
of Marxist communism. 

For further details on what is wrong 
in this agency, I refer the Members of the 
House to pages 11328 to 11331 of the 
Recorp of August 3, 1953, and to pages 
2544 to 2553 of the Recorp of March 4, 
1954. These speeches were directed 
primarily at the record of Mr. Bertram 
D. Wolfe, who was chief of the Ideologi- 
cal Advisory Staff of the Voice of Amer- 
ica in New York until my exposure of his 
having been a leading member of the 
so-called “opposition Communist” move- 
ment in this country forced his resigna- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, I do not have the time 
to check into and analyze the back- 
ground of all the individuals who hold 
policymaking positions in the United 
States Information Agency. 

The article by Eugene W. Castle, a 
former newspaper reporter, newsreel 
editor, and world traveler and observer, 
follows: 

OUR PROPAGANDISTS ARE THE FALSE VOICE oF 
AMERICANS 
(By Eugene W. Castle) 

For the first time in United States history, 
American propagandists abroad are as nu- 
merous as our accredited diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and their staffs, and actually oc- 
cupy almost as much office space and housing 
facilities. 

In fact, these self-styled psychological war- 
riors bid fair to supersede our diplomatic 
corps in importance. Already, our diplomats 
are all too frequently obliged to follow the 
Washington directives and press releases of 
the United States Information Agency and 
its overseas bureaucrats before they can 
make important moves and carry out recog- 
nized and effective diplomatic procedures. 

Unless, and until, the Congress calls a halt 
to this dangerous and unwarranted en- 
croachment, our ambassadors and ministers 
may soon become robots, their every move 
masterminded by propagandists, not unlike 
the “party line” political commissars at- 
tached to the Soviet armies. 

This startling development and trend was 
uncovered by the writer on a recent 3-month 
tour of the Near East and Europe. Wher- 
ever he went he found United States propa- 
gandists, in their zeal to assert their impor- 
tance, overshadowing our accredited diplo- 
mats. For the most part, these people are 
incompetents, incapable of holding down a 
cub reporter's job on a country weekly. Yet 
these hordes of propagandists, supported by 
the American taxpayer, have been empowered 
to interpret American policy and to plot 
American strategy in local situations abroad, 
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Their efforts, as we shall see, have been 
grossly ineffectual. 

The encroachment of the USIA on the 
once-proud diplomatic corps was illustrated 
by a revealing photograph which appeared 
in a recent issue of the New York Times. It 
showed the entrance to the United States In- 
formation Agency offices in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. These offices are now located in 
the brandnew million-dollar United States 
Embassy in the Danish capital. They in- 
clude the USIA press and film departments, 
an 8,000-volume library, as well as a medium- 
sized auditorium. The Embassy also houses 
the organization employed by Harold Stas- 
sen's giveaway Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. All this, of course, was approved by 
our Congress on the premise that it would 
help us to win friends in Denmark. 

Unfortunately, many Congressmen are in- 
fluenced by what they believe to be their 
own political future. In the Senate, influ- 
ential Republican Senators, especially those 
seeking reelection, are constantly reminded 
that politics comes before patriotism and 
that they must be rubber stamps for the 
one-world spenders who still dominate the 
White House. 

Why, in Copenhagen, do we have to sup- 
plement our normal and proper diplomatic 
establishment with these costly and totally 
unnecessary cultural embellishments? 

Curiously enough the new embassy build- 
Ing. in which USIA is so lavishly housed, 
appears to be making us a laughing stock in 
Denmark. According to the dispatch in the 
Times, accompanying the photograph, “the 
Danish public is somewhat stunned by the 
new, modernistic building that was opened 
here in late May. The Danes are skeptical 
about the resistance of the light, glass 
structure to the damp, grim Danish winters.” 

Actually, what the Danes resent, like most 
Europeans the writer interviewed on his 
recent trip, is the introduction of an archi- 
tectural style completely out of keeping with 
their architecture and traditions. 

In Paris, the writer ran into many French- 
men who complain bitterly of still-to-be- 
completed housing projects along both sides 
of the Seine, This development involves 
nearly 400 apartments, built and completely 
furnished by United States taxpayers, for 
the sole occupancy of Government payroll- 
ers in Paris, These are dubbed by people in 
Paris, “Ike's eyesores.“ The French quite 
properly feel that the decor is more in keep- 
ing with Las Vegas than their beloved capi- 
tal, which they regard as the most beautiful 
city in the world. These housing projects in 
outward appearance are hideous, actually 
resembling egg crates piled on top of each 
other. 

Forelgners generally are overwhelmed 
with amazement at the lavish expenditures 
for the USIA and other United States Gov- 
ernment excesses abroad. On his recent 
trip the writer talked with several hundred 
foreigners. They were from all walks of life, 
editors and opinion miolders, businessmen, 
professional people, politicians, and just 
plain citizens. Generally they agreed that 
the USIA is not only a useless weapon in the 
fight against communism, but, more impor- 
tantly, it is actually harmful to our best 
interests. Typical was the comment of a 
prominent Parisian businessman, René Al- 
lain, who has no particular love for Commu- 
nists. 

“The naked truth,” he said, “is that all 
Europeans hate propaganda from any gov- 
ernment, including their own. They totally 
disbelieve propaganda in any form because 
they have, and for many years, been prop- 
agandized to death. Your hordes of busy- 
body press agents here in Paris and else- 
where throughout France, actually harm 
Franco-American relations, and more than 
you would believe.” 

Indeed, the memory of the Infamous Herr 
Goebbels is still too vivid in the minds of 
all Europeans, And the continuing Com- 
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munist barrage of “locally inspired” lies and 
deceit in France, Italy, and elsewhere does- 
n't make them much happier. 

Yet, our self-styled psychological warriors 
foolishly attempt to compete in this area. 
And with such little success that even the 
United Nations World, a magazine devoted to 
spreading one-world myths, largely at the ex- 
pense of the long-suffering American tax- 
payer, was forced to admit it. 

Writing from Paris, its editor, George 
Herald, declared that “all qualified observ- 
ers agree that [the USIA] cannot do the 
job“ of competing with Soviet propaganda. 

“These information agencies,” Herald con- 
tinued, “are needed to spread accurate news 
and refute Soviet Hes about America, but 
thelr positive efforts, booklets, posters, mo- 
vies, magazines—however beautifully done— 
are immediately discarded as what they are: 
propaganda. Europeans have been so over- 
fed with this sort of material that its effect 
on them is negligible.” 

To put it bluntly, the USIA is an utter 
fraud, kept alive by incompetent bureau- 
crats and their self-serving defenders who 
argue that since our Government is spend- 
ing billions for defense it must spend 
hundreds of millions to “mold the minds of 
foreigners." Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The billions are being spent to 
protect Americans, The hundreds of mil- 
lions are being spent to harm us. 

Now, as never before, scarcely a day passes 
without a stream of self-promoting press 
handouts spewing from USIA headquarters 
in Washington, all attesting to its propagan- 
da's effectiveness abroad. Many of these 
press releases, are inaccurate and all too 
many of them are completely untrue. This 
leads to a question: How can Americans 
expect the USIA to tell the truth about us 
to foreigners when its spokesmen cannot 
tell the truth to Americans? 

It must be conceded the USIA gets a good 
press in several influential newspapers, par- 
ticularly in Washington and New York. 
However, most foreign editors look upon the 
products of this Agency with deep suspicion. 
These editors view the USIA as just another 
Government propaganda outfit, and an in- 
effectual one at that. 

So ineffectual, in fact that—at the height 
of the Communist-inspired furor in Europe 
last year about the atom spies, the Rosen- 
bergs—the USIA was completely unable to 
reply to the Communist mendacities about 
the spy case, 

One Paris editor, Boris Souvarine, has re- 
ported his attempt to obtain material with 
which to refute Red lies about the Rosen- 
bergs. Believe it or not, he was actually 
forced to visit the USIA's elaborate propa- 
ganda establishment in Paris where he found 
“information specialists"—three large build- 
ings filled with them—and all of them un- 
able even to advise him. 

Little wonder then, that the French gen- 
erally, including high prelates of the Catho- 
lic Church, were led to accept the Commu- 
nist version of the Rosenberg case. 

This is described by labor columnist Vic- 
tor Riesel as “the worst propaganda defeat 
in our history.“ And the reason, Riesel 
added, is that many United States employees 
abroad “did not believe, or did not know, 
that the atom spies were guilty. Instead our 
information agency issued some very meager 
and inconclusive material. They did not 
say that the atom spies were guilty.” 

What's more, said Rlesel, many of these 
employees still believe Alger Hiss is inno- 
cent.” 

Few Americans realize that nearly 70 per- 
cent of the 10,000 USIA propagandists are 
foreigners. It follows that these foreigners 
owe no allegiance at all to our country or 
what we stand for, yet, they speak for our 
Government. No other nation on earth 
would tolerate such a dangerous situation 

Recently, Congressman Pat Hines re- 
turned from Europe with the charge that 
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many of our employees abroad spend more 
time running down the United States with 
“inspired” stores about “McCarthyism” than 
they do about boosting our country. A 
startling commentary, indeed, on the type 
of people employed in agencies such as 
‘the USIA. 

Let's visit the Amerika Haus in Frankfurt, 
Germany, to see what kind of material some 
Of these employees are providing to foreign- 
ers. A few weeks ago in just one section 
of the library an American visitor noted 
these book titles: The Tragedy of the Chi- 
nese Revolution, by Harold Isaacs; A History 
of the Far East, by Harold M. Vinacke; Korea 
Today, by George McCune; Japan's Emerg- 
ence as a Modern State, by E. Herbert Nor- 
man; Peking Diary, by Derk Bodde; and The 
Future of Japan, by William Johnstone. The 
bulk of these books, on Oriental subjects, 
were by writers who were scarcely critical of 
the Chinese Communists. There were no 
beoks written by foes of communism. And 
remember the cost of this USIA “cultural 
Center” is charged to the American people. 

At the USIA film center and theater on 
the main business street of Athens, the writ- 
er last February picked up catalogues, in 
both Greek and English, listing documentary 
film subjects being offeréd for showing in 
Greece. Here are a few of the titles: Ache- 
son's Speed,” “President Truman's Address 
to the Congress,” “Truman's Call Upon the 
Nations of the Free World to Arm for Peace,” 
‘President Truman's Inauguration,” *Presi- 
dent Truman Reports on Korea,” “President 
Truman's United Nations Speech.” 

Curiously, although it has been rumored 
that General Eisenhower won the election in 
1952, the USIA in Greece apparently had not 
yet heard about it. 

Someone should tell Ike and in plain lan- 
guage that we have no UBIA in Switzerland. 
Many millions of dollars could be saved for 
the American people by eliminating the 
USIA in Greece, Spain, Turkey, Belgium, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands. There is no 
Communist menace within these countries. 
Stopping propaganda to those who are our 
friends would actually aid our standing with 
the peoples of these countries. They would, 
at least, stop thinking that we are so afraid 
Of the evil men in the Kremlin that we must 
share our fears with our friends. 

Despite its long, lamentable, and very 
Costly record of continued failure and all 
too often indirect assistance to Communist 
&gitators abroad, the United States Informa- 
ton Agency continues, year after year, to 
demand more and more millions from the 
Congress. Recently, when Propaganda Di- 
rector Theodore C. Streibert appeared before 
a Senate Appropriations Committee, Senator 
Par McCanran, Democrat, of Nevada, sound- 
ed off thusly: 

“I have been on this committee for 20 years 
and I bave not seen any results from the 
money we have expended. I should like to 
see it now.” “So would I,” replied Mr. Strei- 
bert, "it would be very good to have a total 
mensure of results, We just dont have it. 
We will never get it.“ Mr. Streibert, per- 
haps accidentally, gave the correct answer, 

Our present United States Information 
Agency will never be effective for Americans 
because those who operate the agency are 
too busy catering to the administration 
Which happens to be in power. They are 
too busy over-promoting politicians in coun- 
tries where there are no votes for them. 
Moreover, they are too busy attempting to 
enlarge their already too big and unmanage- 
able global establishment for press agentry. 
Also, they are too busy trying to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of our accredited 
diplomats abroad. They therefore have no 
time to pinpoint a job of good press rela- 

ons for Americans and to confine that ef- 
fort within the countries and places where 
dur Government needs and should have such 
support. 
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Like the novice duck hunter, the United 
States Information Agency descends upon the 
world scene loaded with the wrong kind of 
ammunition, and too many kinds of it. The 
United States Information Agency shoots wild 
at the sight of the first pigeon crossing the 
horizon. Except in its own press releases for 
home and political consumption, the United 
States Information Agency scores no hits for 
Americans. 

For more than 20 years, and during the 
administrations of Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, and Eisenhower, the American people 
have been conditioned to accept Government 
expenditures and deficits in the billions. 
Today, as in the past, the President and his 
chief spokesmen insist that only millions are 
spent for propaganda abroad and, in terms 
of Government spending this is only a drop 
in the Atlantic Ocean. That is true, but 
what remains unsaid is that in terms of 
potential damage to our country and all of 
our citizens, the impact of the USIA on most 
foreigners may, in the end, prove to be as 
dangerous as the force of a Texas tornado at 
the very height of its destructive fury. 

Americans need good press relations in 
some foreign countries and places. There is 
only one legitimate and effective way to ac- 
complish this. Abolish the United States 
Information Agency. In its place establish 
a small, expertly staffed news bureau, run 
by experienced professional newspapermen. 
This bureau belongs in the Department of 
State because that Department Is, in reality, 
the only recognized yoice of Americans to 
all foreign governments and peoples. When 
we stop being propagandists we can hope 
to begin influencing foreigners and extend- 
ing our friendships abroad. Actually, the 
times are too grim to wait for another elec- 
tion to do this. 


Imperative Educational Needs of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to herewith 
present for your cordial attention and 
benefit, as well as the same for all of 
my distinguished colleagues the text of 
10 points entitled “Imperative Educa- 
tional Needs of Youth.” This list was 
furnished me by one of the distinguished 
public school educators in the great 23d 
District, which I represent this my 8th 
year in the House. It came to me from 
Prof. Jack Robinson, superintendent of 
the Paramount Unified Schoo! District at 
Paramount, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
The communication from Professor 
Robinson called my attention also to an 
article in Collier’s magazine, June 11, 
1954, by Dr. Paul Elicker entitled “How 
Good Are Our Schools?” 

Mr. Speaker, believing I have a right 
to assume you and all my other col- 
leagues fundamentally agree with the 10 
points listed and enumerated herewith, 
I wish to emphasize that I think we in 
Congress, together with the legislators 
at the State level of public responsibility, 
as well as at most other levels of public 
and official responsibility, are not yet 
paying sufficient heed to the necessity of 
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more intelligently and more adequately 
doing constructive things in the area of 
juvenile delinquency. When I make this 
comment I, of course, wish to be under- 
stood as believing that one of the very 
material factors entering into juvenile 
delinquency is parental delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not make this state- 
ment without bearing in mind the very 
enriching and enlightening experiences 
I had several years before I came to this 
great legislative body when I had the 
responsibility of being the chief juvenile 
county officer for a time in the Los An- 
gels Juvenile Court, and then later also 
having the benefit of enriching and en- 
lightening experiences by reason of mem- 
bership on the California State Board of 
Education. My recital of these exper- 
jences on my part are made primarily 
so that you and my colleagues may be 
further enabled to appraise my strong 
approval of these 10 points, and of my 
own remarks at this time made in con- 
nection therewith. z 

Here, for instance, is the text of two 
important telegrams I have received 
from the State of California. The first 
is from Roy E. Simpson, superintendent 
of public instruction at Sacramento, and 
is as follows: 

Have been advised House Appropriations 
Committee has eliminated all Federal ap- 
propriations for State and White House Con- 
ferences on Education, Advisory Committee 
on Education and Cooperative Research in 
Education. Because of need to study vital 
education] problems I urge your support of 
Federal funds for these purposes. 


The second is from Hon. John Anson 
Ford, chairman, Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors, and is follows: 

Understand the House Appropriations 
Committee deleted $165,000 for support of 
juvenile- delinquency project of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. This is the only Federal 
activity we know of that attempts to bring 
together law enforcement, juvenile courts, 
probation, and welfare on & national level 
to combat the growing tide of juvenile de- 
linquency. Certainly hope that this rela- 
tively insignificant sum can be restored to 
continue this important work. This special 
project has made a real contribution during 
the last 3 years. Will you please do what 
you can to have the appropriation restored? 


And following is the text of the 10 
points which I have heretofore referred 
to and which are considered by the Na- 
tional Education Association as impera- 
tive educational needs of American 
youth. 

IMPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF YOUTH 

(Evrron’s Norte Much of the program 
planning in high schools throughout the 
country today is based on the following 10 
imperative educational needs of youth. The 
list was drawn up by the educational policies 
commission of the National Educational As- 
sociation.) 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills 
and those understandings and attitudes that 
make the worker an intelligent and produc- 
tive participant in economic life. To this 
end, most youth need supervised work expe- 
rience as well as education in the skills and 
knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain 
physical fitness and mental health. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights 
and duties of the citizens of a democratic 
society, to be diligent and competent in the 
performance of their obligations as members 
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of the community and citizens of the State 
and Nation, and to have an understanding of 
the nations and people of the world. 

4. All youth need to understand the sig- 
nificance of the famlly for the individual and 
society and the conditions conducive to suc- 
cessful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase 
and use goods and services intelligently, 
understanding both the values received by 
the consumer and the economic conse- 
quences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the meth- 
ods of science, the influence of science on 
human life, and the main scientific facts 
concerning the nature of the world and of 
man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop 
their capacities to appreciate beauty in lit- 
erature, art, music, and nature, 

8. All youth need to be able to use their 
leisure time well and to budget it wisely, bal- 
ancing activities that yield satisfactions to 
the individual with those that are socially 
useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for 
other persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, to be able to 
live and work cooperatively with others, and 
to grow in the moral and spiritual values of 
life. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability 
to think rationally, to express their thoughts 
clearly, and to read and listen with under- 


standing. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws or THE Untrep STATES 


TITLE 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
sionaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirte 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, f 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

ngs of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrcorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorn shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
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6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be tted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n 8 

3. Return of manuseript— hen manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record. - When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a specch of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
sultable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the Presidcnt 
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and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 

title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an {illustration 
in the Rrcon should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 
» 13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 
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Industrial Applications of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
some remarks on the subject Industrial 
Applications of Atomic Energy, given by 
Joseph Campbell, Commissioner of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, at Rutgers 
University on Wednesday, July 21. 

On this occasion Commissioner Camp- 
bell emphasized that though there has 
been a logical tendency on the part of 
the press to highlight the aspects of 
atomic energy which are sensational and 
dramatic, there was reason to believe 
that the industrial applications of atomic 
energy within the next decade could 
result in savings to American industry 
in the neighborhood of $1 billion a year. 

Mr. Campbell's calm and factual pres- 
entation of our program in harnessing 
the atom for industry is worthy of the 
attention of the American people, and I 
especially recommend it to all of my 
colleagues who are, of course, deeply in- 
terested in this subject. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

In discussing the Civil War, Walt Whit- 
man once said, “The real war will never get 
in the books.“ There are times, as I sit in 
the Atomic Energy Commission Building in 
Washington, D. C., when I wonder whether 
the real story of atomic energy will ever get 
in the books. 

There are exciting and dramatic aspects 
of atomic energy which are natural-born 
headline grabbers. “Hydrogen Bomb Can 
Destroy Entire City” is a sure-fire attrac- 
tion, especially when accompanied by lurid 
descriptions of the effects of the weapon and 
imaginary illustrations of the rubble and 
Tuin caused by the explosion. 

A news story which states, “atomic re- 
actors to produce unlimited power in the 
near future,” is always good for the front 
Page. People are excited by glowing descrip- 
tions of how the deserts may be watered 
and the dark places of the world lighted by 
the application of this new energy. : 

As I talk to you tonight I do not mean 
to minimize the fact that the primary busi- 
Ness of the Atomic Energy Commission is 
the development and production of a family 
Of nuclear weapons for the protection of 
the United States and the free world; I will 
not attempt to play down the emphasis 
Which we are placing on the effort to de- 
velop nuclear reactors which may ultimately 
Produce electrical energy competitive with 
Conventional fuels. 

But there is an intriguing thought that 
Occurs to me from time to time. The more 
1 look into it the more fascinating it ap- 
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pears. It is not dramatic. It is not alarm- 
ing. It is not sensational, but perhaps it 
bears the same relationship to the develop- 
ment of our economy as plain common red 
bricks bear to the magnificent buildings 
which are their ultimate product. 

Through experimentation and research we 
have discovered that all of the atoms of 
any particular substance are not identical. 
They may be the same chemically and physi- 
cally, but insofar as their nuclear construc- 
tion is concerned, they are slightly different. 
This slight difference between the various 
atoms of the same substance is of tremendous 
importance since some of them are unstable, 
that is to say they emit small amounts of 
energy in the form of radiation at precise 
intervals. We have learned that by expos- 
ing some atoms to intense radiation we can 
create other unstable atoms not found in 
nature. They energy emanating from these 
atoms can be followed, detected, and meas- 
ured wherever it occurs and as a conse- 
quence we now have a research tool of 
incalculable value. 

Without complicating my remarks too 
much, in essence we have discovered a means 
whereby we can take atoms of ordinary ma- 
terial, such as sodium, and turn them into 
little radio stations which send out signals 
which in turn can be accurately measured 
by a very simple device. We can, therefore, 
„tag“ a minute quantity of material and 
follow it wherever it may go in metal, in 
fluids, or in the human body. We have put a 
scientific bell on the atom sheep which en- 
ables us to follow the flock. These so-called 
radioisotopes have two properti ise 
identification and detectability from a dis- 
tance—which in my opinion make their use 
limited only by man's ingenuity and his re- 
sourcef ulness. 

The significance of this scientific discov- 
ery relating to radioisotopes is now begin- 
ning to be realized in the industrial econ- 
omy of our Nation. In 1946, just 8 brief 
years ago, there were less than 200 people 
employed in the manufacture of instru- 
ments for the detection of radiation. At 
the close of the year 1952 there were 75 in- 
strument companies at work in this field, 
employing over 2,500 people and doing a 
gross business of about $20 million a year, 
The growth in 1953 has been equally aston- 
ishing and our best estimate is that by 1956 
this entirely new industry will report sales 
amounting to upwards of $35 million annu- 
ally. 

Now if people are making instruments, it 
must be because they have customers who 
are willing to buy them. Let us examine 
briefly who these customers are and what 
they are doing in industry with the “tagged 
atom.” 

In the United States today there are 860 
industrial users of radioisotopes. In this 
State of New Jersey there are 40 companies 
which have found that the atom can im- 
prove their product, lower their costs, and 
increase their profits. Here in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., there are two important com- 
panies which purchase and use radioisotopes 
in their normal commercial operation. It 
may be slightly dramatic to point out to 
you that prior to 1946 the commercial dis- 
tribution of radiolsotopes did not exist, yet 
by May 31, 1954, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion had made 47,566 shipments of radioiso- 
topes to 2,139 users in the United States and 
2,743 shipments to 53 foreign countries. 
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How can money be made out of the fact 

that atoms send out signals which can be 
detected on instruments? This is the fas- 
cinating part of the whole business. Here is 
where American ingenuity may eventually 
finance a portion of our whole atomic energy 
program. Let us examine some specific 
cases: 
1. Radiographic inspection: One of the 
problems in the casting and welding of 
metals is the detection of flaws, the pres- 
ence of which might cause serious break- 
downs or actual loss of life. I am certain 
that every member of this audience is com- 
forted by the realization that the welding 
which fastens together the various parts of 
an aircraft in which we travel is not in any 
way defective. Sometimes so much depends 
on such small things as a weldment or a 
casting. 

If fabricators of metal could afford X-ray 
machines or radium, they could detect these 
flaws, but the type of equipment necessary 
is generally far too cumbersome and expen- 
sive for normal industrial use, With the 
radioisotope, cobalt-60, however, a capsule 
weighing less than an ounce and no bigger 
than the eraser on the end of a lead pencil, 
may be placed on one side of the material 
to be inspected and a photographic film on 
the other. After an exposure to the signals 
or radiation from the radioisotope, the de- 
veloped film will indicate any defects in the 
metal. For $50 an industrial concern can 
buy an amount of cobalt-60 which corre- 
sponds, in effect, to a similar amount of 
radium worth $25,000. Furthermore, the 
amount of radioisotope, cobalt-60, now used 
for radiographic inspection by industrial 
concerns far exceeds the total amount of 
radium estimated to be available in the 
entire world. Cobalt-60 can be manufac- 
tured by the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tractors in unlimited quantities, depending 
upon the market which is now available or 
which will be developed in the future. 

In addition to the safety factor, there is 
a real dollar saving in radiographic inspec- 
tion. It is a matter of record that the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
recognizes the advantages of radiographic 
inspection, and accordingly their codes per- 
mit use of a 12-percent thinner boilerplate 
for pressure vessels. The use of radio- 
graphic inspection in the so-called Horton 
sphere, which is a 50-foot steel sphere for 
storage of high-pressure gases, results, on 
the average, in a saving of about $6,000 for 
each sphere. Considering that there are 
several thousand of these In use in the 
United States today, the cumulative saving 
is significant. 

The perfection of this technique is no 
better Illustrated than in the recently com- 
pleted atomic submarine, the Nautilus. The 
specifications for the welding in that ship 
required that the maximum leakage from 
any pipe be limited to 1 drop in 500 years. 
Only with radiographic inspection could 
such an extraordinary standard be achieved. 

2. Thickness gages: One of the recurrent 
problems in industry has been that of ac- 
curately measuring the thickness of a coat- 
ing laid over a base metal. In many indus- 
trial processes it is necessary to measure the 
thickness of gold plated over copper or that 
of tin over steel. The two previous methods 
in use were that of chemical] analysis, which 
was time consuming, and so-called trans- 
mission-type gages, which did not yield the 


desired accuracy of measurement. Both of ~ 
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these processes necessitated a periodic stop- 
ping of the production line so that the uni- 
formity of the plating could be measured. 

At the present time through the marvel 
of radioisotopes, a type of gage has been de- 
veloped known as the radioisotope backscat- 
ter gage. The principle is simple in that a 
radioisotope is enclosed in a sealed capsule 
with a thin window to permit the escape of 
radiation. When the electrons which are 
being. emitted strike the metal or other 
material which is being plated, they bounce 
back and their intensity is counted. By re- 
cording this count on a simple meter, the 
thickness of the plating can be constantly 
observed without necessity for interruption 
of the production processes. This device 
has tremendous economic impact since there 
are thousands of companies in the United 
States engaged in plating processes. There 
are now 300 companies in the United States 
using radioisotope thickness gages. Several 
large companies report savings up to $100,000 
annually in the control of thickness of rub- 
ber, sheet steel, plastics, etc. It appears as 
though the average year-round savings of 
companies using these devices is the equiva- 
lent of 2 percent of the value of the produc- 
tion being measured. In an attempt to de- 
scribe to you what could happen in this par- 
ticular application alone, if we were to as- 
sume 2 percent sayings in the quantity of 
copper sheet produced in the year ot 1952, 
it would amount to a saving of about 89 mil- 
llon. It is estimated, by one consulting firm, 
that only 5 percent of the market for these 
radioisotope thickness gages has been tapped. 
It is not too optimistic to anticipate that 
within the foreseeable future almost every 
production process, wherein one material is 
plated to another, will utilize some variation 
of this measuring instrument. 

3. Use as tracers: 

A. Pipeline flow: The usefulness of the two 
properties of radioisotopes, namely, that of 
precise identification and detectability, is 
demonstrated by their service to the oil in- 
dustry. The costly pipelines that link our 
industrial centers with the oll flelds are 
used to carry many different petroleum prod- 
ucts. At various places along the line there 
are switch points where the products are 
diverted, There are also interfaces which 
means merely the place at which various 
grades of oll, flowing through the pipeline, 
meet. It is essential that the operators of 
the pipeline know when one petroleum prod- 
uct is about to come to a switch point so 
that the proper valves can be opened at the 
proper time. It is estimated that about 50 
barrels of oll were lost (at average cost of 
approximately $500) every time a change- 
over, from one grade of petroleum to another 
was made. By adding the radioisotope 
antimony-124 to each different type of oil 
in the pipeline and by attaching a Gelger 
counter to the outside of the pipe at the 
diversion point, the new type of oil automa- 
tically announces its arrival to the Geiger 
counter, and the operator has but to adjust 
the valve. Estimated sayings by this proc- 
ess, which is now used by practically all 
pipeline carriers, run in the neighborhood 
of $500,000 a year. 

B. Leak detection: One of the ever-present 
problems in the maintenance of any system 
which carries water is the detection and 
location of leaks. One incident, which I hope 
never happens to any members of this audi- 
ence, Occurred in à ranch-type residence 
dwelling. It was heated by copper tubes, 
providing radiant heat, which were buried in 
the concrete floor. The fuel bill suddenly 
shot up to $400 a month and there could be 
no other conclusion but that there was a 
serious leak in the pipes. Instead of tearing 
up the whole concrete floor, a commercial 
laboratory added the iodine- 
131 to the water in the heating system. The 
floor area of the dwelling was explored with 
a Geiger counter and the position of the leak 
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was located because of the large incrense of 
radioactivity resulting from the gamma 
radiation in the water surrounding the leak. 
From this original application for the detec- 
tion of leaks in enclosed systems, the prin- 
ciple has been expanded and is being applied 
industrially in many different places. 

C. Paint mixing: A problem which has 
confronted industry for many years is that 
of mixing two or more substances to form a 
uniform whole. Previously the only method 
avaliable in the mixing of paints and pig- 
ments, for example, was to take periodic 
samples and subject them to laboratory 
analysis to see if the materials were uniform- 
ly distributed in the mixing vats. 

Now, with the marvel of radioisotopes, an 
extremely small quantity of manganese-54 
can be added to the pigment and counters 
attached to the stirring paddles or other mix- 
ing device. When the radioactive output 
from each of the counters attached to the 
paddies is the same, the equal distribution 
of the pigment in the vehicle is proven and 
the mixing process can be stopped. 

D. Acidizing oil wells: The rate of flow of 
an oil well depends, among other factors, on 
the porosity of the formation through which 
the oll flows. As the oll ls pumped to the 
surface, particles of limestone are deposited 
in this formation. As the oil flow slackens, 
hydrochloric acid under pressure is forced 
down into the well to dissolve some of the 
limestone and to reestablish this flow. Vari- 
ous methods have been used in the past two 
decades to determine at just what depth 
the acid should be forced out. These meth- 
ods have been time consuming, expensive, 
and hazardous, since there was the ever- 
present possibility that if the acid were 
forced out at the wrong level it might 
completely ruin the well. At the pres- 
ent time a small quantity of radioactive 
lodine is added to the hydrochloric acid 
and by the use of a Geiger counter the posi- 
tion of the acid in the well can be deter- 
mined with great accuracy because of the 
rays which are emitted by the radioisotope 
and recorded on the counter. When the acid 
has been brought to the proper level, the 
pressure is equalized and the acid is forced 
into the right stratum. The Savings which 
may eventually result from this new tech- 
nique are at the present time incalculable. 

The industrial applications of atomic 
energy, of which I have listed but a few, are 
innumerable. At the present time radio- 
isotopes are used in density gauges, in the 
elimination of static electricity in the print- 
ing business, in the measurement of the 
wear of machine tools, and in many other 
ways. It may interest the housewives in 
this audience to know that the radioisotopes 
have invaded the dishwashing business and 
the automatic clothes washing machines, I 
imagine there are few women who have not 
been irritated by the Inability of their dish- 
washing machines to remove egg yolk from 
the plates. Now, in testing, by adding a 
little radioactive material to the egg yolk 
and subjecting it to various dishwashing 
detergents, we have only to read the counter 
to determine the presence or absence of this 
national menace. Instead of just putting 
plain dirt on the clothing which the laun- 
derers are testing, we now impregnate the 
dirt with a little radioactive material and 
by taking the radioactive count before wash- 
ing and after washing in a washing machine, 
we can, without question, accurately deter- 
mine the efficiency of the machine and of 
the detergent being used. 

At this point in my remarks I begin to 
feel like the young itinerant preacher who 
had just graduated from a divinity school 
and had been assigned as a circuit preacher. 
On his very first Sunday when he arrived 
at a small church in the ranch lands of the 
West he was dismayed to find only one old 
cowpuncher in the church. Feeling embar- 
rassed, he went to the cowpuncher and sald, 
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“Frankly, this is my first sermon, and since 
you are the only person here, I don't know 
whether to give my sermon or to ride on to 
the next town. What do you think?" 

The sunburned old man replied, “Well, 
son, I don't know anything about preaching, 
all I know about is cattle. I reckon if I 
loaded up the hay wagon and went to the 
water hole to feed the cattle and found only 
one cow there, I reckon I would feed that 
cow.” 

The young preacher replied, “That's good 
enough for me,” and he mounted the pulpit 
and for 1 solid hour he poured forth the 
4 years of theology which he had learned 
in the divinity school, At the conclusion of 
his sermon, he again approached the old man 
and said, “Now, this is my first sermon and 
I would appreciate your frank comments 
and criticisms since it will be of help to me 
when I go to the next town.” The old cow- 
puncher smiled and said, “Well, son, like I 
said, I don't know anything about preach- 
ing, all I know about is cattle, I reckon if 
I filled up the hay wagon and went down 
to feed the cattle, and I reckon if I found 
only one cow, I would feed that cow, but I 
don't reckon I would give him the whole 
load.” 

I guess I had better take a lesson from the 
old cowpuncher and not try to give you the 
whole load about radioisotopes tonight, I 
have merely skimmed the surface of poten- 
tial industrial applications. The medical 
applications are a field apart and are daily 
contributing to the eventual elimination of 
some diseases which have plagued mankind 
for centuries. 

The agricultural applications are amazing. 
For the first time we may be on the road 
to discovering the secret of photosynthesis 
or how plants take sunshine and soll and 
convert them Into material matter, We may 
be on the road toward the elimination of 
blights, rusts and other plant diseases which 
rob this economy of hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. 

Despite my good intentions, I cannot re- 
sist displaying 1 example of medical appli- 
cation and 1 of agriculture, I have in my 
hand an extremely lightweight portable 
X-ray unit suitable for field use. It is 3 
inches in diameter, 6 inches long and weighs 
approximately 10 pounds. It contains radio- 
active thulium and was developed by the 
Argonne National Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a Commission operation, 
in conjunction with the Commission sup- 
ported Ames Laboratory of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and is capable of diagnostic X-rays 
of remarkable efficiency. I display here to 
you one of the X-ray prints taken with this 
machine. The approximate cost of this 
machine which, produced in quantity, would 
be under $200, and, for certain purposes, it 
will do a Job now requiring large machines 
worth tens of thousands of dollars. It is my 
opinion that before long this equipment will 
be available to the armed services, to the 
rescue squads of our communities, and to 
our physicians and will be a boon to man- 
kind. 

I now hold in my hand 2 potatoes which in 
themselves constitute a remarkable demon- 
stration of a possibility of the use of radio- 
active material in the preservation of f 
Both of these potatoes are 2 years old. The 
potato in my right hand was subjected to 
radiation which killed the organisms in the 
potato which would have caused it to sprout- 
As a consequence, this potato is as firm an 
as fresh as the day it was removed from the 
soll. In my left hand is a potato from the 
same crop which was allowed to sprout and 
which is, of course, now unedible. Don't 
think for one minute we are trying to create 
radioactive “spuds” which will cause the con- 
sumer to glow in the dark. On the contrary: 
there will be no harmful radiation contain 
in the potatoes. 
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We are working in conjunction with 
various other Government agencies to de- 
termine how we can utilize the marvel of 
radioactivity in the preservation of food and 
the prevention of the bacterial growth which 
results in the spoilage of meat, canned goods, 
vegetables, and other foodstuffs and the re- 
sultant loss of millions of dollars annually. 
I believe we will eventually overcome the 
remaining problems, and when we do, man- 
kind throughout the world will benefit 
thereby. 

In the field of industrial, medical and agri- 
cuitural applications of atomic energy, the 
people of the United States are extremely 
fortunnte that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy of the Congress of the United 
States has been actively and vigorously in- 
terested. Under the leadership of STERLING 
Core, Republican, of New York, chairman 
of the committee, and Bourke B. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Republican, of Iowa, vice chairman, 
hearings have been held, testimony taken, 
studies iniflated, money appropriated, which 
will push this Nation rapidly forward in the 
application of atomic energy to these basic 
peacetime uses. In the hope that some re- 
mark which I have made tonight has created 
an interest on your part, I have taken the 
liberty of bringing with me some copies of 
hearings of a Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee, headed by Congressman CARL 
HinsHaw, Republican, of California, which 
are avallabie to you at the close of our dis- 
cussion. Others may be obtained by writing 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy or 
to the Government Printing Office. 

I really believe that in applying atomic 
energy to industry, to medicine and to agri- 
culture, we are on the threshhold of a new 
frontier. I am going to give you the best es- 
timate, or perhaps I should call it a “guessti- 
mate" of what atomic energy now means to 
American industry. I believe the present 
sayings, and I emphasize present savings, 
through the use of radioisotopes are in the 
order of $100 million a year. My guess is that 
within the next 10 years American industry 
will increase the savings to 10 times the pres- 
ent value, or in the neighborhood of $1 bil- 
lion a year. This is the sort of vital, but non- 
sensational, progress that President Eisen- 
hower referred to when he addressed a mes- 
sage to the Atom for Peace exhibit in 
Rome a few weeks ago, declaring: 

“We have only recently passed the mid- 
point of the 20th century. I am convinced 
that history will one day record as the most 
far-reaching physical accomplishment of all 
this century—or even of 20 centuries—the 
discoveries which in recent years unlock, for 
the use of mankind, the boundless energy 
of te atom.” 


Extension of Foreign Trade Agreements 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9474) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 


trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, de- 
velopments within my district of Indi- 
ana have been such that I find myself in 
accord with those who urge caution in 
extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 
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By way of illustration, I wish to cite 
United States lawnmower production, a 
manufacturing segment that is basic to 
the prosperity of the second largest city 
in east central Indiana, the city of 
Richmond. In recent years Richmond 
mower factories—and they represent a 
substantial part of our Nation’s total 
mower output—have been increasingly 
penalized by the rising importation of 
foreign-made mowers. Despite their 
best efforts to serve the American mar- 
ket with quality machines, both of the 
manual and motor-operated types, they 
have found it well nigh impossible to 
compete with the cheap-labor mowers 
that are beginning to saturate the United 
States market, particularly the competi- 
tive models coming in from Britain under 
a low tariff concession. 

The consequences of such competition 
are as familiarly true in the mower in- 
dustry as they have been—and threaten 
to be—in dozens of other lines of Ameri- 
can industrial enterprise: loss of sales, 
curtailing of production, and dwindling 
employment for labor. 

Not alone for the salvation of one 
industry that has sparked the growth 
of a typically fine United States com- 
munity, but for the hundreds more ex- 
periencing competition from abroad, I 
believe our country should reappraise 
world conditions before extending fur- 
ther a program of international trade 
policies of questionable economic wis- 
dom. 


The Fifth Amendment: A New and False 
Friend for Some 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written and spoken about 
the use of the fifth amendment of per- 
sons subpenaed before the investigating 
committees of the Congress. q 

I submit herewith an article by Marc 
G. Boss, a prominent Kansas attorney, 
who most clearly presents an entirely 
new approach to the problem of the fifth- 
amendment patriots. 

The article follows: 

THE FETH AMENDMENT: A New AND FALSE 
FRIEND FOR SOME 
(By Marc G. Boss, of the Kansas Bar 
(Columbus) ) 

“Evil strides the earth bearing a passport 
signed by the soft tolerance of the good.“ 
Author unknown. 

Twenty-eight years of general practice in 
that section of our great land known as the 
Kansas Balkans, have virtually obliterated 
memories of specific things relative to law 
school curriculum; partly as a result of 
which, this country counselor would have 
an understandable reluctance to engage, 
with the head of any widely known law 
school, in a hassle involving the arcana of 
juridical hair-splitting on any subject 
whatever. 

The lapse of time, however, will never 
erase the recollection of certain funda- 
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mentals inculcated in those of us who were 
privileged to attend a certain great Midwest 
law school under the tutelage of such out- 
standing Americans as Dean H. W. Arant, 
Dr. W. L. Burdick, Dr. Frank Strong, 
Teeterin“ Tom Larrimore, Red“ Hallam 
and Raymond F. Rice, not a single one of 
whom ever did a thing in his entire life 
which he would, could, or should be 
ashamed or afraid to disclose. 

Officially they were law professors; but 
also they professed and taught love of God, 
country, honor, justice, and truth. The law 
they taught from. text and Casebooks; the 
rest by personal example. Their lives were 
an open book, because they were teachers. 

That was almost 30 years ago. 

Of late*a number of college professors and 
faculty members of great universities, when 


“questioned on loyalty to our country, have 


invoked the fifth amendment. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion, their legal right to 
do this will not be questioned; but the fact 
that they have done so is becoming a matter 
of real concern to the American pegple. 

In turn, it would appear that the fact 
that the American people are becoming con- 
cerned about it is becoming a matter of 
concern to some of our leading educators, 

When university professors maintain si- 
lence respecting possible Communist activ- 
ities, connections, affiliations, or associa- 
tions on the ground that truthful answers 
might tend to incriminate them, does this 
justify any suspicion that there is some- 
thing rotten in the universities? 

Rightly or wrongly, many people have 
drawn precisely that conclusion; and, as a 
result, according to Dean Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, of Harvard Law School, in an article 
in the June issue of the ABA Journal, 
“many members of the general public have 
come to have fear of our educational insti- 
tutions, and general mistrust of academic 
people—charges are made against our uni- 
versities and other educational institutions, 
and more or less believed by some segments 
of our people.” 

He then proceeds to reassure us that such 
fears are baseless and such charges are 
groundless, and to establish this he gives us 
the history of two college professors (desig- 
nated simply as “Case No. 1“ and “Case No. 
2"), who invoked the privilege against self- 
incrimination; and a detailed account of the 
peculiar circumstances under which—ac- 
cording to the narrator—they felt obliged 
to claim the privilege even though neither 
was guilty of wrongdoing. 

Frankly, the conclusions that they were 
gullty of nothing wrong seem rather dubi- 
ous under the circumstances related, and 
are certainly not too convincing; however, 
let us pass that. By Dean Griswold's own 
statements in his article, the subjects of 
his case No. 1 and case No. 2 are not actual 
persons, but are fictitlous—purely hypo- 
thetical cases, and Dean Griswold expressly 
states that “the facts are not the facts of 
any specific case.” 

Moreover, it is significant that in building 
up his two hypothetical cases, Dean Gris- 
wold, on his own motion, twice feels im- 
pelled to recognize and comment on the pos- 
sibility “that both of the sets of facts are 
unlikely"—(a suggestion with which those 
who have closely observed the parade of fifth 
amendment professors will certainly not 
quarrel); and he finally defends his assump- 
tion of facts as one of the ancient rights of 
any law teacher.” 

In this instance, Dean Griswold does not 
come to us as a law teacher citing hypo- 
thetical cases to illustrate principles and 
rules of law to a class of undergraduate law 
students. His role is that of an advocate 
presenting a defense to a jury composed of 
thousands of seasoned attorneys most of 
whom are leaders in their communities, 
Here, we are not dealing in abstract prin- 
ciples but with actual cases involving a sin- 
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ister aspect of certain peculiar activities of 
some members of the teaching profession. 
ze questions which concern many mem- 
bers of the general public involve actual 
facts—not assumed cases. They are not 
particularly concerned with criminal prose- 
cution, nor do they care anything about 
the private lives or public utterances of two 
imaginary professors. All they want to know 
is, Are Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers teaching our younger generation, 
moulding their thoughts, influencing, their 
lives, and warping their opinions and char- 
acters? This is a question that can be an- 
swered only by true facts, and not by hypo- 
thetical or assumed facts which, being in- 
applicable to any specific or existing case, 
must of necessity be untrue. Emerson once 
stated very aptly: 

“The firmest and noblest ground on which 
people can live is truth; the real with the 
real; a ground on which nothing is as- 
sumed.” 

Now let us consider-these actual, real, live 
persons who are responsible for this dis- 
cussion. Only a small number of college 
professors have been called for questioning 
by congressional committees. They were 
not selected at random, but because their 
backgrounds indicated a possibility of Com- 
munist or subversive taint, or that they 
might have information which would be of 
assistance in exposing disloyalty. As indi- 
cated by the published accounts of the hear- 
ings: 

rth were asked whether they were, or had 
been, members of the Communist Party. 

Some were asked about membership m 
known Communist-front organizations. 

Some were asked whether they had tried 
to recruit students in the Communist cause, 
or taught Communist doctrine in their class- 
rooms. 

Some were asked whether they had ever 
engaged in espionage against the United 
States. 

Those who inyoked the fifth amendment, 
did so by refusing to answer on one or more 
of the above or similar questions on the 

that truthful answers might tend 
to incriminate them. The issue is whether 
such refusal justifies their removal as teach- 
ers of the youth of our land—although why 
there should even be a question about it is 
sometime beyond this writer's comprehen- 
sion. 

In this connection it would appear that 
there are a lot of muddled Ideas held by some 
segments of the people. The rule that a 
person is presumed innocent until proved 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, applies 
only to criminal prosecutions, but a surpris- 
ing number of people seem to have the idea 
that there is something un-American in thus 
limiting its application; particularly where 
questions involving national ‘security are 
concerned. As a result, many people affect 
to see nothing wrong in permitting a man 
with a highly questionable ideological back- 
ground, or who associates with known Com- 
munists, to work in a plant handling highly 
gecret matters vital to our national defense, 

or to be put in charge of the education of 
our young people, because of a silly, quixotic 
and hypocritical idea that to think other- 
wise would be to impute guilt by association. 
It would now seem that public enemy No. 1 
is no longer the traitor, but is the person 
who still believes that “Birds of a feather 
fiock together,” and “A man should be judged 
by the company he keeps.” Be that as it 
may, much of our secret defense information 
Das leaked out to our enemies, and during 
the past decade many young men and women 
have come out of our colleges and univer- 
eltics bearing evidence of strange, unnatural 
indoctrination incompatible with their pre- 
vions deportment, training and environment. 

Molding and influencing the minds, lives, 
opinions, characters, and viewpoints of the 
younger generation is just as vital to the 
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national welfare and security as Is the work 
done in our most important, top-secret de- 
fense establishments; and any person whose 
loyalty is not above suspicion is a poor se- 
curity risk and should not be permitted to 
stay in either place. Those who advocate 
otherwise are either blind or indifferent to 
the menace of communism as well as the 
aims, objects, and techniques of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The rule of reasonable doubt and the rule 
against self-incrimination are not of divine 
origin. Both are manmade rules evolved 
through many generations of torture and 
tears as a compromise in the age-old strug- 
gle between society and the individual; and 
both came into being because of the fear 
that an innocent man might be unjustly 
convicted of crime. The rule of reasonable 
doubt has no decisive or conclusive bearing 
on the question of actual guilt or innocence, 
but is merely an arbitrary safeguard set up 
to maintain the established policy that it is 
better for 10 guilty men to go free than for 
1 innocent person to be wrongfully convicted 
‘of crime. 

The subjects under discussion are not 
being tried here on a criminal charge. Yet 
the Griswold article leaves the impression 
that, in determining whether the fifth- 
amendment schoolteachers should continue 
to serve as schoolteachers, they should be 
accorded all the arbitrary safeguards and 
protections given the accused in a criminal 
trial. 

In contrast, any other person, whether in 
a criminal case, a civil case, or a congres- 
sional hearing, cannot refuse to take the 
witness stand and submit to questioning. 
The only valid ground upon which he can 
refuse to answer any specific question is that 
a truthful answer might incriminate him— 
and he must so state. Surely his refusal 
to answer a specific question on the specific 
ground of self-incrimination invites a much 
stronger inference of guilt than that raised 
against a defendant in a criminal case; and 
here there sre no statutes or other arbitrary 
rules forbidding use of such Inference, nor 
is there any presumption of innocence. 

While we may agree with Dean Griswold 
that the fifth amendment embodies a sound 
value which we should preserve; surely it is 
not necessary that we become intellectually 
maudlin about it. After all is said and done, 
the fact remains that when a witness who 
has pecullar knowledge of the true facts re- 
fuses to disclose them because they might 
incriminate him, it is only natural that oth- 
ers will take him at his word—and we might 
Just as well forget about arbitrary statutes 
and rules, abstract niceties, and technical 
distinctions, and be realistic about it. 

But Dean Griswold disagrees, and he quotes 
from Burdick v. United States (236 U. 8. 79, 
$5 Sup. Ct. 267), as follows: 

“If it be objected that (Burdick’s) refusal 
to answer was an implication of crime, we 
answer, not necessarily in fact, not at all in 
theory of law.“ 

The above quotation is inaccurate. It 
omits several significant words, thereby in- 
dicating a meaning clearly not intended. 
The entire sentence which Dean Griswold 
purported to quote reads as follows, the omit- 
ted words being in brackets: 

“If it be objected that [the sensitiveness of 
Burdick was extreme because bis] refusal to 
answer was [itself] an implication of crime, 
we answer, not necessarily in fact, not at all 
in theory of law.“ 

Reference to the Court's opinion shows 
tHut when the Court said “not necessarily in 
fact, not at all in theory of law,” it was refer- 
ring to the words which the Griswold article 
omitted from the quotation, namely, the ob- 
jection that “the sensitiveness of Burdick 
was extreme.” Burdick had refused to an- 
swer questions before a grand jury on the 
ground of possible self-incrimination, al- 
though he had previously rejected a Presi- 
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dential pardon which contemplated complete 
immunity from prosecution. It was pointed 
out that while acceptance of the pardon 
would have been the same as a confession 
of guilt, bis claiming the privilege against 
self-incrimination had a like effect; and that 
in rejecting the one and claiming the other, 
Burdick was making a distinction without a 
difference, 1. e., his sensitiveness was extreme. 
That is when the Court said not necessarily 
in fact, not at all in theory of law,” and pro- 
ceeded to point out the distinction; that 
acceptance of a pardon did carry with it a 
confession of guilt, whereas, when Burdick 
claimed the privilege against self-Incrimi- 
nation: 

“It supposed only a possibility of a charge 
of crime, and interposed protection against 
the charge, and reaching beyond it, against 
furnishing what might be urged or used as 
evidence to support it.” 

One should not be misled by the Court's 
use of the words “only a possibility”, ete., 
for in a later case the same Court held that 
the “possibility” of incrimination must be 
such that there Is reasonable ground to ap- 
prehend danger, and the danger to be ap- 
prehended “must be real and appreciable 
* * not a danger of an imaginary and un- 
substantial character, having reference to 
some extraordinary and barely possible con- 
tingency“ (Mason v. United States (244 U. 8. 
862, 37 Sup. Ct. 621)). There is nothing 
jn the Burdick case to comfort the fifth 
amendment professors. 

It is not contended here that a college 
professor should be dismissed just because 
he may have belonged to the Communist 
Party or some Communist-front organiza- 
tion in the past, without realizing their true 
purpose and nature; provided, of course, it 
can be established that he has since recog- 
nized his error and has sincerely repudiated 
his former position. The Griswold article 
presents no such case, that is, it presents 
no such actual case. 

This writer holds the highest and most 
sincere respect, admiration and esteem for 
Dean Griswold, and nothing in this article 
should be construed or is intended as an 
attack upon him. It is to his everlasting 
credit that he has presented his arguments 
on a high, intellectual plane and has not 
stooped to mendacity and name calling. 
The trouble with Dean Griswold is that he 
is too honest to follow the old formula: 
“If you don't have a case, just give the 
prosecutor hell!” From him we have heard 
no mendacious cries of “book burning,” 
“witch hunt,” or “Spanish Inquisition”; he 
speaks not of “fascistic insistence upon con- 
formity,” or “thought-control"; nor does he 
ehed crocodile tears over “interference with 
freedom of education” or the “black silence 
of fear” allegedly engendered by congres- 
sional investigations, He seeks not to de- 
fend by fake propaganda, but rather to ex- 
plain by logic and abstract reasoning. Some 
of us may believe his explanations unsound 
and his reasons faulty, but we know they 
are honest because he has presented them 
honestly, 

It is unfortunate that so many of Dean 
Griswold's colleagues, high in the ranks of 
the teaching profession, have not possessed 
the moral stature and restraint to emulate 
him in this respect. They comprise a closely 
knit group whose radical views on contro- 
yersial political subjects, coupled with their 
positions in the academic field, are always 
good for a headline. Since the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the teaching pro- 
fession have the traditional attributes of 
conservatism and dignified reserve, this com- 
parative handful of ultra-liberal extroverts, 
through constant publicity, have assumed by 
default the popular role of “educational 
leaders,” and as such, they falsely appear tO 
act as spokesmen for the entire teaching 
profession, 
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These men seem to fear inquiry as to pos- 
sible Communist infiltration; and they so 
violently oppose investigation of individual 
members of their ranks, that they do not 
hesitate to mouth the fake expressions and 
arguments—which Dean Griswold eschews— 
in order to spread the intellectual cloak 
behind which any crypto-Communists or 
their familiars in our educational institu- 
tions can skulk. It is one of the most 
articulate groups in the United States, and 
the bombastic pronouncements of these 
educational leaders through the media of 
speeches, statements, articles, and partic- 
ularly commencement addresses—duly re- 
ported in press and radio—are the principal 
sources of whatever information the general 
public may have concerning conditions aca- 
demic. As a result, isn't it only natural that 
people generally have been misled into judg- 
ing the entire teaching profession by the 
actions, reactions, behavoir and attitude of 
these so-called educational leaders? If 
many members of the general public have 
come to have fear of our educational insti- 
tutions, and general mistrust of academic 
people (as asserted by Dean Griswold) it is 
because this group has implanted the fears 
and engendered the mistrust. If there be 
anything “rotten in the universities,” they 
have put it there. 

The fact that they start bleeding when- 
ever any suspected pro-Communist in their 
profession is cut, does not necessarily mean 
that they are pro-Communist, It could be 
that they believe they and all other members 
of their group are superbeings on a plane 
far above the rest of mankind; and this 
could account for their apparent rage at any 
suggestion that some individual members of 
this race of demigods may have clay feet 
and should be governed by the same laws and 
be judged by the same standards as the rest 
of us. But whether their behavior be moti- 
vated by procommunism or megalomania, 
50 long as it exists in our universities there 
will be something “rotten in the universi- 
tles.“ And the effective cure can only come 
when these so-called educational leaders 
are deposed and replaced by men truly rep- 
resentative of the teaching profession, picked 
from the tens of thousands of educators 
who are faithful, loyal Americans in fact, 
and not by reason of some legal fiction that 
they are presumed such until proved other- 
wise. 

There is nothing in law, reason, logic, jus- 
tice, or commonsense, which requires that 
any person be entitled to special considera- 
tlon, enjoy special immunity, or be judged 
by digerent standards than the rest of the 
citizenry, just because he is a college pro- 
fessor. Like everybody else, if he is to be 
free from suspicion, he should comport him- 
self in such manner as to merit freedom 
from suspicion, and not through any claim, 
presumption or inference that as a professor 
he is sacrosanct. If Caesar's wife was really 
above suspicion it would have to be because 
of her exemplary conduct, and not because 
she was the wife of Caesar. If the fifth 
amendment professors are suspect, it should 
be remeinbered that they alone are to blame. 
If educational institutions are suspect, the 
fifth-amendment professors and their ilk, 
end those who protect and keep them in 
thelr positions, are the ones who are respon- 
sible. 

Tolerance is a virtue, but the American 
people may be carrying it to the point of 
committing national suicide; for every year 
many graduates of our left wing political 
institutes will be spread among the popula- 
tion and will help drown out the less articu- 
late pro-American part of our population. 

Yes; the fifth amendment may be “an old 
and good friend"—for some professors; but 
its exercise has done much damage—has 
made it a false friend—to the cause of edu- 
cation, : 
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What the Veterans’ Administration Means 
to Local Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Harvey V. Higley, issued a statement 
which shows the important part the Vet- 
erans’ Administration plays in the eco- 
nomie life of virtually every community 
in the State of Ohio. 

The facts are so significant that this 
information should be of interest to the 
veterans and other citizens of Ohio, and 
to the people, generally. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I want to review 
what he has to say. 

Mr. Higley said approximately 95 cents 
of every tax dollar that the Veterans’ 
Administration receives in any year goes 
back to the local communities in the 
form of cash or other benefits to veter- 
ans, their widows, or orphaned children. 

The remaining 5 cents goes for the 
cost of administering Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. It is paid out in salaries and 
other expenses that are necessary to dis- 
tribute the 95 cents in direct and indi- 
rect benefits to veterans or their depend- 
ents, 

Mr. Higley said that because most of 
VA’s employees work and live in local 
communities across the Nation, the sal- 
aries they receive from the 5-cent cost 
of operation are spent locally and there- 
by benefit the communities directly. 

In the last year for which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has figures—July 
1, 1952, to June 30, 1953—the State of 
Ohio received $199,600,000 in direct and 
indirect benefits to veterans or their 
dependents. That does not include cer- 
tain life-insurance payments and a few 
other expenditures of a minor nature 
which cannot be broken down by States. 

Of this amount, $123,600,000 was paid 
in cash to 177,000 living veterans or de- 
pendents of deceased veterans in the 
form of compensation or pension pay- 
ments. 

The remainder covered such benefits 
as GI bill education or training, voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the disabled, 
hospitalization, medical care, death in- 
demnity, burial benefits, and the like. 

Mr. Higley said the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration benefits the local communities 
of Ohio in another way. The GI loan 
program, he said, has brought the State 
of Ohio and its local communities many 
tax dollars in the 169,500 GI home loans 
totaling over $1,156,000,000 made to date. 

The GI bill education and training 
program also has made its contribution 
to the general welfare of Ohio's local 
communities, Mr. Higley said. He ex- 
plained this program not only has raised 
the general educational level of each 
community, it also has increased the 
taxes that GI bill trainees are paying 
from the higher earning power result- 
ing from their training, according to a 
Census Bureau study. 
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The Veterans’ Administration medical 
program, while of direct benefit only to 
veterans, has been recognized and is still 
being recognized for its contribution to 
the improved standards of medical care 
everywhere, Mr. Higley said. 

In the treatment of tuberculosis alone, 
Mr. Higley added, VA has played an out- 
Standing part in reducing the Nation's 
TB death rate since the end of World 
War II. 

In short— 


Mr. Higley said— 
the Veterans“ Administration is your good 
neighbor in every aspect of your community 
life—economically, educationally, medically,, 
and taxwise. 


Transocean Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on several occasions I have placed 
in the Recorp information concerning 
the Transocean Airlines which I thought 
to be of interest and indicative of the 
nature of this industry and its man- 
agement. 

Recently there appeared in the Oak- 
land Tribune, a leading daily newspaper 
on the Pacific coast, an editorial which 
states some of the facts which cause me 
to have such a high regard for the 
Transocean Airlines and the men who 
operate it. I was very pleased to see the 
Oakland Tribune express the views which 
it sets forth in its editorial. 

The editorial referred to reads as fol- 
lows: F 


New PacIric Service 

One of Oakland's bigger industries, one 
which operates in all corners of the free 
world and one which has established an al- 
most phenomenal record of expansion, is 
seeking Government approval for a new idea 
in promoting private enterprise. 

That industry is Transocean Airlines, 
Having played a major role in the military 
airlift to Korea and in contributing in large 
measure to helping break the Berlin block- 
ade, with global experience in mas trans- 
portation of people and a wide variety of 
the world’s goods, the line is now asking 
for the right to operate across the Pacific 
as a certificated airline, 

That operation would be in competition 
with the two airlines now certified for regu- 
lar operations, but there are several distinc- 
tive circumstances in Transocean's planned 
operations that make it an aerial trail blazer 
in a still different direction. 

Transocean, in asking for the right to 
compete in the certificated Pacific route, 
from Oakland to Honolulu, Guam, Wake, 
Manila, and Hong Kong, has pledged not to 
seek one cent from the United States Govern- 
ment for mall pay or subsidy. That Is in 
contrast to the minimum of $6 million a 
year asked by one of the two competitors in 
its application for a renewal. _ 

Transocean is not opposing renewal of the 
application for the other Une. It is asking 
only that the recommendation made by the 
examiner for the Civil Aeronautics Bureau 
that it be certificated for irregular service, 
without subsidy, but depending upon its 
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own skill, knowledge, ability, and adminis- 
trative organization to pay the way, be given 
final approval by the CAB. 

It is an application that should be granted, 
without delay and without quibble. 


The Challenge of Resource Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address delivered by Mr. D. A. 
Williams, Administrator of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, before the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington on 
May 25, 1954. This address describes the 
program of soil and water conservation 
of the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding the watershed program which 
will be expanded under the provisions of 
the 1954 Watershed and Flood Control 
Act. 

This address also points out clearly 
the relationship between the soil and 
water conservation programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the activi- 
ties of other agencies such as the Corps 
of Engineers and the Department of In- 
terior. 

The address follows: 


One day, not long ago, five newspaper clip- 
pings came to my desk. The first told of a 
devastating dust storm in the Great Plains. 

The second described a million dollars’ 
worth of flood damage incurred in a few 
hours by a small southwestern city. 

The third noted an appropriation of a 
large sum of money for dredging the ship 
channel in one of our harbors. 

The fourth was an editorial which spec- 
ulated that New York City restaurant cus- 
tomers may not get a glass of water with 
meals unless they ask for it. 

A fifth was a forecast of crop production 
for this coming year. 

Our newspapers note such events and de- 
velopments day by day. But seldom do our 
writers take time to relate these items to 
one another or to their common denomina- 
tors—soll and water, and the use and man- 
agement of those two basic resources. 

These events are news because what hap- 

, pens to soil and to water so directly and so 
drastically affects people. 

It was recognition of this fundamental 
relationship that gave birth to the conserva- 
tion movement in the minds of a few far- 
seeing conservation pioneers half a century 
ago. 

_ Gradually, soil and water conservation 
came to be r ized as essential to a prof- 
itable and efficient agriculture. It became 
apparent that a vigorous program of soil and 
water conservation was necessary as a basis 
for national strength. In recognition of this 
need and as one move toward meeting it, 
the Congress in 1935 created the Soil Con- 
servation Service as a permanent agency of 
Government. Since that time, some 1,400,- 
000 farmers and ranchers working together 
in locally organized, locally operated soil- 
conservation districts, have joined with their 
Government in advancing a nationwide pro- 
gram of conservation farming. The land- 
use adjustments made and the measures ap- 
plied, in accordance with the needs and 
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capabilities of the land, have not only helped 4 
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solve physical problems of land damage but 
have also helped farmers become more effi- 
cient and more flexible to meet fluctuating 
production demands, and price and cost 
variations. 

Soll and water conservation is of value 
only as it benefits people. It therefore fol- 
lows that the people benefited should ini- 
tiate, plan, and apply the soll- and water- 
conservation program needed in each local- 
ity, From the beginning, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service saw its function as one of 
helping local people carry out their pro- 
grams of soil and water resource Conserva- 
tion, improvement, and development. 

In order to place the emphasis upon local 
initiative and responsibility, every admin- 
istration since 1936 has encouraged the 
States and the farmers within the States 
to establish soil-conservation districts un- 
der State law to give this type of leadership 
to the conservation movement, By 1947 all 
of the States and Territories had adopted 
soil-conservation district enabling legisla- 
tion. Land owners and operators have or- 
ganized to date 2,586 soll-conservation dis- 
tricts covering about 1½ billion acres of 
farm and ranch land. 

‘These local organizations are created by 
our traditional American democratic. proc- 
esses—at the ballot box. Their officers are 
locally elected without jurisdiction of or 
compensation by Federal or State agencies. 
They have proved to be a highly effective 
mechanism through which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can serve local people who, at the 
same time, retain local leadership and ini- 
tiative. 

The primary job of the Sofl Conservation 
Service is to provide assistance in technical 
skills in soil and water conservation which 
the farmers do not possess or are expected 
to possess. But technical assistance is only 
one part of the total job of soil and water 
conservation., Other organizations work 
with districts, too. The Federal and State 
Extension Services provide educational as- 
sistance. The Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service provides cost-sharing assist- 
ance in applying conservation practices. The 
Federal and State Forest Services provide 
specialized forestry assistance. Many State 
governments themselves appropriate funds 
to assist districts in their work. 

Needed conservation practices have been 
planned and are being applied with SCS 
assistance on about 34 percent of the Na- 
tion's privately owned agricultural land. 
The results have been appreciable—in terms 
of more efficient production and reduction 
of soll wastage, and have clearly demon- 
strated the importance of a sound, acre-by- 
acre, conservation plan on each farm and 
ranch. 

As more and more landowners have become 
conscious of these benefits of conservation 

tices on their own farms, they have 
visualized the needs for planning and apply- 
ing additional measures that required group 
actlon—the kind of measures that no indi- 
vidual alone could accomplish and which 
benefit more than one farm. This has in- 
cluded stabilization of major gullies running 
across more than one farm, stabilization of 
eroding stream banks, improvements of 
headwater tributary channels to prevent ex- 
cessive overfiow and permit drainage of bot- 
tom-lands, waterflow retardation by small 
upstream dams, and water conservation for 
beneficial uses in small headwater impound- 
ments. Farmers have seen that the same 
measures that prevent erosion on their fields 
also reduce the rate of runoff after gully 
washing storms, They have seen small re- 
tarding dams save culverts and bridges from 
washing out, and have seen them stop gullies 
that were cutting farms in two. They have 
seen their soll protected and crops improved 


by the same measures that helped control 


surface water. They have learned that more 
than half of the total average annual flood 
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damages occur in the headwater areas where 
their farms lie. They have visualized what 
it could mean in terms of lessened fiood 
damage if all neighboring farms in the same 
small drainage area were to receive the con- 
servation measures each needed. 

That visualization has resulted in a new 
emphasis on a program that relates farm- 
by-farm conservation work to the needs of 
entire small watersheds. I want to empha- 
size, however, that a watershed program, 85 
we speak of it, is not something apart from 
the regular farmland conservation program 
in which the Soil Conservation Service as- 
sists farmers through their soil-conservation 
districts. On the peed the protection 
and improyement of small Watersheds is part 
of the overall soil and water conservation 
program, The Soll Conservation Service, 
from its earliest days, has stressed the impor- 
tance of treating entire tributary watersheds. 
Some of the soil-conservation districts were 
organized on a watershed basis. And we 
have frequently worked with groups of 
farmers and ranchers on their common con- 
servation problems. 

However, a major part of our technical as- 
sistance thus far has been on a farm-by- 
farm basis—helping individual farmers and 
ranchers to plan and apply the soil and 
water conservation practices that they them- 
selves could install and maintain with the 
aid of our technicians and the educational 
and financial assistance of other agencies. 
The watershed protection program simply 
provides a means by which local people can 
get help in doing those conservation jobs 
that affect more than one farm or ranch and 
which the individual landowner or operator 
cannot do alone. Thus we look upon up- 
stream watershed planning as the logical 
next step in our national soil and water con- 
servation program. 

Farmers and ranchers have not been alone 
in recognizing the need for greater emphasit 
on the watershed approach in conservation. 
President Eisenhower in his special message 
to Congress on July 31, 1953, and again in 
his January 7, 1954, state of the Union ad- 
dress, stressed the need for strengthening of 
upstream watershed conservation and en- 
couraged the enactment of legislation ta 
strengthen the upstream phase of our total 
conservation program. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
bas pointed to upstream watershed emphasi# 
as further evidence of the dynamic national 
program of soil and water conservation now 
underway. 

Leaders in the Congress last year gave im- 
petus to the watershed approach by appro- 
priating additional funds for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which we were asked to 
use In setting up “pilot” projects that would 
develop, refine, and evaluate the methods 
and benefits in protection programs in small 
watersheds. 

Many urban, industrial, business, and 
Jabor leaders have also recognized that the 
Nation's land and water resources cannot be 
protected and improved without a construc- 
tive program of upstream watershed meas- 
ures as well as Individual farm and ranch 
conservation practices. Hundreds of towns 
and cities have expressed the need for pro- 
tecting their municipal reservoirs against 
excessive silting. Industries in cities like 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Baltimore have seen 
the need for protecting their harbors by con- 
trolling erosion on the watersheds. Highway 
departments in many States and railroads 
have joined in seeking watershed treatment 
as a means of reducing maintenance costs 
and protecting bridges and rights-of-way 
from runoff and sediment damage. 

Congress, in the 1936 Flood Control Act. 
recognized the national interest in providing 
for watershed improvements for runoff and 
waterfiow retardation and soil-erosion pre- 
vention as a counterpart to downstream im- 
provements of rivers and other waterways 
for food control and navigation. 
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Within the past several years there has 
m a growing recognition of the need for 
More suitable Federal and State legislation 
to provide a basis for carrying out the up- 
Stream part of the total resource conserva- 
tion job. Several States have recently en- 
acted watershed district legislation in some 
form, Literally hundreds of local organiza- 
tions and groups have been formed in the 
Past 3 or 4 years to further the protection 
and development of upstream watersheds. 

New Federal watershed legislation has been 
in the process of development since 1950 
With bipartisan support. Many administra- 
tion leaders, as well as the President, have 
endorsed watershed legislation such as that 
embodied in the Hope-Aiken bills now before 
Congress. 

The principles embodied in this legislation 
extend the basic concept of soil conserva- 
tion districts—namely, the preeminence of 
local initiative and responsibility, with 
teamwork between local, State, and Federal 
Agencies and involving Federal technical and 
financial help only when local people re- 
Quest it. Both Federal and local interests 
are safeguarded by the requirements that 
benefits must exceed costs in order to re- 
ceive Federal aid in improvements, and that 
local interests must assume a reasonable 
Share of the costs of installation and must 
Operate and maintain all improvements. 

We have heard that some people have come 
to believe this watershed legislation, as 
recommended by the President, would lead 
to conflicts with the proper and timely de- 
velopment of our larger rivers and navigable 
waterways. I would like to say emphatic- 
4Uy—and here I only reiterate what my dis- 
tinguished predecessors, Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
nett and Dr. Robert M. Salter, have said 
that upstream watershed protection pro- 
grams are complementary to and not a sub- 
stitute for needed downstream river improve- 
ments. At the same time it is equally ob- 
Vious that downstream river improvements 
Cannot be a substitute for upstream water- 
shed protection, 

River, harbor, and major flood-control im- 
Provements carried out so competently for 
more than a century by the Corps of Engi- 
neers are primarily Federal public works 
Undertakings required for the development 
Of the Nation's commerce, the alleviation of 

from floods in the main river val- 
leys, and the harnessing of the Nation's 
Tivers. Such works can, of course, produce 
No direct physical benefits to small valleys 
and upstream watershed lands above the 
works, Nor, on the other hand, can the com- 
bination of land treatment and interrelated 
Small dams and channel improvements up 
in the watersheds provide adequate control 
of disaster-type floods that afflict such citles 
as Pittsburgh, Cincinanti, Omaha, or Kan- 
Bas City. 

Upstream programs developed by local 
Fruups with assistance from the Department 
Of Agriculture are multiple-purpose in na- 
ture—aimed at soil conservation, water con- 
Servation, including drought relief, local 
drainage, local irrigation (as distinguished 
from reclamation) and flood protection, Up- 
Stream flood protection, as we conceive it, 
Cannot generally prevent disasters in the 
major stream valleys caused by runoff from 
the great storms such as that which occurred 
Over the Kansas River Valley in 1951. Up- 
Stream watershed protection can, however, 
Prevent the frequent overflows of the small 
Valleys that cause most of the headwater 
flood damages—providing land treatment 
and interrelated small structutes are planned 
and installed concurrently or in proper se- 
Quence. 

Planned and carried out in combination 
With and as a part of soil- and water-con- 
Serving measures on farms and in watershed 
Communities, these local-action small water- 
Shed projects can help to achieve the objec- 
tives so clearly heretofore set forth by the 
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Congress. So intimately related to agricul- 
tural interests of all sorts, it is only proper 
that these watershed soll and water protec- 
tion responsibilities of the Department of 
Agriculture should continue to be given 
leadership and action consistent with the 
desires of the American public. 

To be sure, there will be some river basins 
in which joint studies by several agencies 
will be needed to determine the best combi- 
nation of flood prevention and flood-control 
measures to give the greatest total benefit 
per doliar of cost, and to determine how to 
best manage our water resources wisely from 
the land where rain first falls all the way 
down to the sea. We in the Soll Conserva- 
tion Service stand ready at all times to par- 
tictpate in whatever coordinating studies are 
needed—within the resources provided to us 
by the Congress for this purpose. We are 
currently joining with the Department of 
the Interlor, the Army, and other Federal 
agencies in cooperative efforts to coordinate 
our programs and studies in the Columbia 
and the Missouri Basins and in the Arkansas- 
White-Red and New York-New England 
watersheds. In each of these river-basin 
efforts, the Federal agencies and the States 
are working hand in hand. : 

We believe that Federal agencies, such as 
the Corps of Engineers, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Department of Agri- 
culture, have a common responsibility for 
presenting accurate and adequate facts on 
river-basin development to the people. In 
the last analysis, the resolution of any dif- 
ferences in river-basin programing, based on 
such facts, should rest with the people of 
that basin through their institutions of 
government—the States and their local sub- 
divisions, including municipalities, and soil 
conservation, flood control, conservancy, 
and other districts. 

I am greatly heartened by the knowledge 
that so many people, in their local groups 
and organizations are facing up to their re- 
sponsibilities in the management and pro- 
tection of soil and water resources. 

It has been a privilege to take part in your 

here and to have the opportunity of 
exploring with you some of these vital mat- 
ters of mutual concern. The strength of 
our Nation and its world leadership have 
been bullt largely upon a generous heritage 
of soil and water resources, To maintain 
that strength in the face of a rapidly grow- 
ing population, we shall need to exert every 
effort and exploit every skill in developing 
and perfecting means of protecting and im- 
proving those resources. It is a great re- 
sponsibility and a great challenge to us all. 


Impounded California Tidelands Funds 
Should Be Released by Justice Depart- 
ment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, although 
the so-called tidelands controversy has 
long since been settled by legislation 
which was upheld by the Supreme Court, 
the Federal Government is still holding 
approximately $25 million which right- 
fully belongs to the State of California. 
These impounded funds should be re- 
tence to California without further de- 
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The attorney general of California has 
diligently sought release of these funds. 
They are reported to be on deposit in 
banks where they draw no interest. 
Whether or not this is true, California 
is being deprived of funds to which the 
people of the State are the rightful 
owners. Unless the funds are released 
to California without further delay, I 
shall ask the Judiciary Committee of the 
House to investigate the reason for the 
— — tactics of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


Rural Electric Cooperatives and Atomic 
Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
have no quarrel with the proposition that 
the Government should make available 
the patents and facilities for commer- 
cial use of atomic energy. 

In our zeal, however, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that the develop- 
ments in the fields of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear energy have been fihanced by 
billions and billions of tax dollars, col- 
lected from all the people. As such, the 
development program is a part of the 
public domain. 

Before we turn this program over to 
private industry, we should make sure 
the public interest is fully protected. 
The pending bill fails to contain the 
necessary safeguards to protect the pub- 
lic interest. 

In this connection, I include as a part 
of my remarks a telegram received from 
J. J. Smith, president, board of direc- 
tors, National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1954, 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

By resolution passed unanimously at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion at Wausau, Wis., July 21, 1954, the fol- 
lowing message is sent to all Members of the 
Congress; 

“It is our firm belief that the atomic-energy 
program, developed with the people's funds 
to the extent of $12 billion, is a part of the 
public domain as much as public lands, the 
navigable rivers and other resources long 
considered to be the people's property. We 
feel most strongly that this is the basic 
premise which should guide the Congress 
in the consideration of S. 3690 and H. R. 
9757. 

“We commend those Members of the Sen- 
ate who have courageously set forward the 
issues in S. 3690 and urge the continuation 


-Of debate until all issues are clarified and 


the bill satisfactorily amended. 

“We urge that the licensing provisions and 
procedures be brought into line by appro- 
priate amendments to make such licensing 
subject to the same safeguards applicable 
to water resources under the Federal Power 
Act. This includes public notice to inter- 
ested parties, public hearings, and prefer- 
ence to the public bodies and cooperatives 
on all licenses for the construction, opera- 
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tion and fueling of atomic establishments 
for the production of electric power. 

“We oppose the granting of private patents 
on discoveries made with Government funds, 
in the past or the future, directly or indi- 
rectly, and we urge compulsory licensing of 
all patents affecting the use of this great 
resource. No private monopoly should be 
permitted to jeopardize the domestic wel- 
fare and national security. 

We urge that preference in the purchace 
of electric energy generated as a byproduct 
of the atomic energy program be given to 
pudlic bodies and cooperatives. Section 44 
should be so amended. 

We urge amendment of the bills to em- 
power the Atomic Energy Commission to 
construct and operate or license any other 
Federal agency to construct and operate 
electric generating facilities, and that pref- 
erence in the purchase of electricity gen- 
erated in such facilities be given to public 
bodies and cooperatives. 

We deplore the attempt to use the Atomic 
Energy Commission to open the way for 
invasion of TVA by the private power com- 
panies via the so-called Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, and we urge both Houses to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act to specifically forbid the 
signing of such contracts, 

We urge the Congress to recognize the 
vital importance of this wholesale revision 
of the Atomic Energy Act; that the Congress 
recognize that S. 3690 and H. R. 9757 are 
primarily electric power bills; and that the 
Tights of the people to the full benefits of 
their investments of $12 billion be recog- 
nized and safeguarded against monopolistic 
restraints and exploitation, through licenses, 
patents, subsidies for atomic fuel, and any 
and all other devices. 

J. E. Smrrn, President 
(For the Board of Directors of Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association). 


A Breath of Fresh Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in the Congress are familiar with pres- 
sure campaigns directed at us at various 
times to vote for or against various types 
of legislation. We all know too well that 
ofttimes the originator of a communica- 
tion does not have the slightest idea 
about the details of the legislation he is 
advocating or opposing but is merely 
writing his Congressman as requested by 
some national lobby or group which has 
directed our constituent to follow that 
course of action. It was, therefore, a 
refreshing experience for me to receive 
an honest and frank telegram the other 
day from the mayor of Miami, Fla., the 
Honorable Abe Aronovitz. I should like 
at this point to insert in the Recorp 
Mayor Aronovitz’ telegram, which was 
to me like a breath of fresh air: 

MIAMI, Fra., July 19, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. Lantarr, 
United States Congressman from Florida, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have just received a telegram from 
Randy H. Hamilton, director, department of 
Federal affairs, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, reading as follows: 
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“Federal-aid airports House Representa- 
tives agenda Monday. Wire Congressmen 
support Freston amendment providing $22 
milion,” 

I don't know Randy H. Hamilton or any- 
thing about the Preston amendment and 
certainly I do not know the sentiments of 
the citizens of Miami concerning such 
amendment, I do know, however, that many 
telegrams coming from mayors will probably 
arrive as a result of this kind of pressure. 
I refuse to join in any pressure which may 
be brought upon Congressmen because I be- 
lieve it to be detrimental to Federal, State, 
county, and city governments. I believe 
elected officials, including Congressmen 
should resent any such pressure because they 
as well as other human beings should be able 
to analyze and use their thinking processes 
and because, if such pressure is continued, 
the Nation will spend itself dry. 

ABE ARONOVITZ, 
Mayor of the city of Miami, Fla. 


Valedictory by Vasilike Athanasoulas 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing valedictory by Miss Vasilike 
Athanasoulas, Bartlett Junior High 
School, Lowell, Mass., graduating class 
of 1954, on June 14, 1954: 

“Work DONE SQUARELY 


“The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
The more we feel the high-stem featured 
beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty. 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal 
praise. 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life's ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days.“ 
—Lowell. 

Honored guests, teachers, parents, friends, 
the world today is in the midst of a trouble- 
some and critical cold war. In this atomic 
age, nations and peoples are growing more 
restless and are arming themselves at a far 
more terrifying rate than that of the last 
world war. 

The United States, the greatest democracy 
of the world, the leading defender of the 
rights and liberties of free nations and our 
Western civilization, is facing many serious 
and international and domestic problems. 

The leaders of our Nation as they look 
toward the future turn to the youth of our 
country to have our “work done squarely,” 
to be strong, to work for the peace of the 
world, and at the same time to be prepared 
to defend our American way of life. There- 
fore, we, the youth, have a great responsi- 
bility and a serious challenge before us, per- 
haps, the greatest in the history of America. 

In general, we have advanced in science, 
medicine, literature and historical research. 
For this forward movement, America is 
proud of her scientists, scholars, and indus- 
trialists, who lead in the field of Atomic re- 
search and in the development of products 
beneficial to mankind. 

As we ponder this great challenge history 
presents to our generation we are 
to those who have prepared us for it. 
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To you, our teachers, we, the graduating 
class of the Bartlett Junior High School, have 
been extremely fortunate to have you as 
our teachers. You have kept pace with the 
progressive moves of your profession in our 
times. It is, indeed, a fact, that you are 
shining examples of good, able, and efficient 
teachers. For years you have distinguished 
yourselves by your patience, your devoted- 
ness to duty,” and your “work done square- 
ly.” You were always ready and willing to 
stimulate our immense curiosity and thirst 
for knowledge. You bave accented the true 
meaning of fair play, understanding, team- 
work, cooperation, and stressed the impor- 
tance of moral values which will provide us 
the means to combat ignorance and bigo- 
try. You have helped us to choose our read- 
ing wisely, and now under your able guid- 
ance we enjoy reading. This has become for 
us pleasuresome, entertaining, while at the 
same time we find that with proper reading 
we shall develop mentally and morally and 
thus become better citizens. We are now 
realizing that what we read is in a con- 
siderable degree responsible for making us 
what we are. 

Therefore, please accept our most sincere 
thanks, appreciation, and deep gratitude for 
the solid foundation in education which you 
gave us, the graduates of 1954 and which 
will help us greatly whether we pursue our 
education in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing or step out into the work of the world. 

To you, our parents, at these most pleas- 
ant moments of our Bartlett School days. 
your eyes and attention are focused on us. 
Your love and affection penetrate our hearts 
and thoughts and fill us with pride. Your 
hearts are filled with joy and happiness of 
realization that your hopes and dreams are 
somewhat fulfilled, while all the while you 
cherish even greater dreams for our future. 
From our childhood days you have made 
countless sacrifices for our sake, to grant us 
the best life possible. You have done your 
utmost to provide us with all things neces- 
sary for a good life, providing for our physi- 
cal welfare but never forgetting the necessity 
of instilling in us the best family traditions 
and the moral value of a wholesome life that 
would tend to mould our hearts to be yirtu- 
ous and inspire us to be fine characters. 
This character building on your part, indeed, 
shall be the foundation of the success we 
may achieve in our future education, and 
later the business profession of our choice. 

From the bottom of our hearts, we thank 
you most sincerely for all that you have done 
and may do for us in the future. To all 
of you, I wish and pray that the years 
ahead bring the fulfillment of your fondest 
hopes and dreams for the future of your sons 
and daughters. . 

Classmates, for us this day becomes a sol- 
emn occasion, For today draws to a close 
the period of perhaps the happiest moments 
we have spent together, several years DOW. 
During this time we have developed most 
sincere, wholesome, and we hope, lasting 
friendships. Even as we depart, I am certain 
that some of our relations shall continue; 
but whether they do or not we shall never 
forget the binding ties that Bartlett School 
has cemented. 

As we part this day and take leave of our 
beloved school it is fitting that we praise and 
honor our teachers for their splendid work. 
Let us never forget their example and as we 
journey through life constantly refer to 
their inspirational teachings and seek to ap- 
ply them in our lives. Let us pledge our- 
selves to our principal and teachers to do 
out utmost to bring credit and due honor to 
the Bartlett School wherever we go and 
whatever we do. 

We pledge you, our principal, teachers, and 
parents, that in the path of our life abead 
with its challenges and difficulties we will 
follow the straight road with devotion to our 
duty. We shall not hesitate or tremble, but 
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With patience, perseverance, and faith in 
moral values we will try with all our means 
to be a success in the business, profession, 
or occupation of our choice. And, finally, 
Wwe will strive to become better citizens of 
tomorrow for the benefit of our city, State, 
Nation, and the world. 

In concluding, I wish everyone good 
health, happiness, success in all your en- 
deavors, and the fulfillment of your hopes 
and desires. 

I bid you all good night, to our school, 
800dby, and pray that God bless you all. 


But Not Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 7 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial recently appeared in the San 
Francisco Examiner commenting on the 
attitude of Sir Winston Churchill toward 
the application of his statement that free 
Peoples, divided against their wills, 
Should have free elections to regain their 
unity. Mr. Churchill made it very plain 
that Ireland was not included, Hence 
I ask, “and why not Ireland?” 

The London Parliament divided Ire- 
land in 1920, although it was opposed 
by the entire population of Ireland at 
that time. The partitioning of Ireland 
has been the pattern used in partition- 
ing Germany, Austria, Korea, and now 
Vietnam. Mr. Churchill believes that 
it is wrong for other nations to divide 
and partition free nations, but somehow 
it is right for Britain to enforce partition 
in Treland. If partitioning of a free 
nation is an evil, and none will deny that 
it is, then why not root out the evil at 
its source, namely, in Ireland. 

Idealistic statements make excellent 
Teading, but leave their hearers unim- 
Pressed when the ideals are not to be 
applied equally and forthrightly. So 
long as partition continues as a proto- 
type in Ireland it is folly to mouth plati- 
tudes about the evils of partition else- 
Where. If Mr. Churchill means what he 
Says, if he would leave one outstanding 
act of integrity in diplomacy as a me- 


Morial to his name, then let him initiate. 


the removal of the nefarious border in 
Ireland and bring about the unity of this 
Country, which more than any other is 
8eographically and ethnically one. When 
Ireland is united, then and then only will 
We be able to put confidence in the state- 
Ments of Mr. Churchill and give credence 
to the musical mouthings of pleasing 
Platitudes with which his speeches ring. 

The argument in favor of the unity of 
Treland is so well set forth in the edi- 
torial of the San Francisco Examiner, 
that I desire to make it a part of these 
Temarks. The editorial reads as follows: 

Bur Nor IRELAND 

For a sardonic commentary on the practi- 
dal application of an ideal, we call your at- 
tention to the reaction of Winston Churchill 
to a suggestion that the partition of Ireland 

Put to a vote in a free election. 
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One of the points in the declaration com- 
ing out of the Washington meeting of Presi- 
dent Elsenhower and Sir Winston was that 
they would seek to achieve unity in free 
nations divided against their will by free 
elections supervised by the United Nations. 

If such an election were held, the 26 coun- 
ties of the Irish Republic would, of course, 
vote overwhelmingly to end partition. 

But the interesting thing is this: There 
is a strong feeling also against partition in 
the six countries of northern Ireland, which 
is part of the British Empire. 

As we understand it, and we think our 
facts are right, about 35 percent of the peo- 
ple of northern Ireland are against partition. 
When you come to the border counties, the 
people of Armagh and Fermanagh are pre- 
ponderantly against partition, as also are 
the people of the southern half of County 
Down and the western half of County Tyrone. 

So Cahir Healy, Irish Nationalist Member 
of Commons, worked the squeeze on Mr. 
Churchill the other day. Would he support 
the principle of free government for coun- 
tries whose people wanted it, asked Mr. 
Healy? 

Certainly, sald Sir Winston. 

Well, continued Mr. Healy, would he under- 
take to apply the principle to Ireland? 

He would not, said Sir Winston, the terms 
of the principle were not applicable there. 

It is curious, sometimes, what happens 
when ideals and self-interest meet. 


As Good as Any Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to the firm owned by Bill 
Betterly in Wilkes-Barre, as portrayed 
by the July 1954 issue of the American 
Legion magazine. The article clearly 
illustrates the caliber of the men em- 
ployed by the owner and the type of 
person he is who has given these dis- 
abled veterans a life of their own. 

Bill Betterly deserves not only a big 
hand and much encouragement in his 
venture with these men who have served 
us, to their own physical detriment, in 
our world wars but, to the veterans 
themselves, should go our thanks for the 
minds which have overcome physical 
disabilities to prove that where there is 
a will, there is a way. Our Government 
should assist this firm which is capable 
of turning out first-class work on Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The article follows: 

As Goon as Any Man 

When a man goes to work for William A. 
Betterly in his factory at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
two things are understood. First, the man 
is a disabled veteran because Bill Betterly 
hires no one else, and second, he is expected 
to do as good a job as any man can do. 

Handling Government contracts to make 
such things as parachute bags, Bill Betterly’s 
plant has tough competition. Even though 
he has to give his men on-the-job training, 
the Government gives him no preference, and 
time and again contracts have been lost to 
concerns which do nothing for the disabled. 

Given a job to do, Bill Betterly’s men can 
compete with any corresponding number of 
able-bodied workers. And they are pald ac- 
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cordingly. In a community where jobs are 
hard to get, Betterly’s minimum pay is $1.10 
an hour. This does not, however, imply that 
once @ veteran goes to work for Betterly his 
future is secure. It is made clear to him at 
the start that he gets no special treatment— 
no babying—and if he can't measure up he's 
through. More so than the boss, other men 
working at the plant get this idea across to 
newcomers. 

It's pretty strong medicine to some men, 
particularly those who have had no respon- 
sibilities of their own since the time they 
were wounded, but in virtually every case it’s 
extremely effective. As Bill says: 

“The thing these fellows want most is a 
chance to prove they've got what it takes.” 

There's another rule, also based on his be- 
Hef that the greatest favor you can do for a 
disabled veteran is to prove to him that he 
can stand on his own two feet. This rule is 
that if a vet gets a better offer elsewhere, he 
has to take it. 

“We don't want any of our men getting 
the idea that this is a club where they can 
spend the rest of their lives Just because 
they've been Injured.” 

Bill sounds very gruff when he says this, 
but somehow the gruffness doesn't ring true. 
Those who know him well point out that 
less than 4 years ago, when he was trying to 
get enough capital to get his factory going, 
he had to borrow money for a bus ticket to 
Washington. 

Today the factory is running smoothly, 
giving work to many veterans who otherwise 
would be languishing in hospitals or at home. 
But when contracts are up for negotiation, 
Bill Betterly gets the same haunted look he 
must have had when he boarded that Wash- 
ington bus. 


Unified Ireland Essential to National 


Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most strategic positions in the world 
today is Ireland, sitting as it does where 
it may be used as a base to protect the 
Atlantic shipping lanes, so essential to 
our national defense. 

It is essential to our ability to defend 
ourselves that this strategic bastion be 
strong; and to be strong Ireland should 
be unified. 

Whereas the United States cannot 
force the unification of Ireland, we can 
lend our great influence to that achieve- 
ment. One way to accomplish this 
would be for the Congress to reaffirm the 
position taken by the 65th Congress in 
1919, when we supported the right of the 
people of Ireland to determine the form 
of government under which they desire 
to live. 

We can do this by passing the Fogarty 
resolution, which has long been pending, 
A discharge petition has been filed to 
bring the Fogarty resolution before the 
House. I was one of the first Members 
to sign this petition. I urge my col- 
leagues to sign it, so that we may place 
the prestige of the House of Representa- 
tives behind a unified Ireland, which 
would be of immeasurable benefit to our 
national security, 
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Hazleton, Pa., Operation Boststrap Wel- 
comes New Superior Sleeprite Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, Hazleton, 
Pa., is an example of what an American 
community can do for itself. Rather 
than simply mourn the decline of the 
anthracite- coal industry in the region 
and witness the atrophy of their home- 
town, the people and commercial enter- 
prises of Hazleton, through subscrip- 
tions of their own funds and their own 
efforts, have set out to convince Amer- 
ican industries that their community 
offers the advantages of location, sources 
of supply, markets, transportation, and 
labor that business seeks; and one of the 
country's fastest expanding and progres- 
sive manufacturers, the Superior Sleep- 
rite Co., has been convinced of the ad- 
vantages of a Hazleton location and has 
built there a new plant employing some 
200 workers. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has studied the impact of a new 
industry on a community. According to 
these studies, a new plant employing 200 
persons, such as Superior Sleeprite does, 
will add 676 to the population, 234 new 
households, 344 employed persons, and 
124 school children. It adds 6 new re- 
tail concerns, 330 new car registrations, 
92 truck and bus registrations, and 108 
new residence telephones. In addition, 
it increases retail sales by $750,000. 
Truly, Hazleton obtains help by helping 
itself; we have made our own industrial 
revolution. 

Appended hereto are telegrams of 
congratulations on the opening of the 
new Superior Sleeprite plant from Vice 
President Ricuarp M. Nrxon, Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay, and Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell, as well 
as new stories from the Hazleton Stand- 
ard-Sentinel and the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker, marking this event: 

WasHuncton, D. C., June 10, 1954. 
Dr. Evoar L. DESSEN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
Hazleton, Pa.: 

Tt is a great pleasure for me to extend my 
greetings and congratulations to the greater 
Hazleton Chamber of Commerce and to the 
Superior Sleeprite Corp. as its new modern 
factory building is officially dedicated on 
June 11. It is in the finest American tradi- 
tion of local initiative and ingenuity that 
you have inspired community effort to meet 
the challenge of a secure economic future 
for the greater Hazleton area rather than 
rely solely on State or Federal financial aid. 
Such a courageous demonstration of the 
vitality of our free enterprise system and of 
the determination of our people to solve 
their own problems is deeply reassuring to all 
Americans. I am confident that Wendell 
Barnes, who is with you on this occasion, 
and who is doing such an outstanding job 
in Washington with the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, will effectively convey our ad- 
miration and best wishes for many years of 
continued and successful productivity, 

Richargp Nixon, 
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New Yorx, N. Y., June 11, 1954. 
Dr. Eocar L. DESSEN, 
President, Greater Hazleton 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Hazleton, Pa.: 

I am delighted to learn of success of your 
“Operation bootstrap,” symbolized by dedi- 
cation today of new plant of Superior Sleep- 
rite Corp. The achievements of your organi- 
vation and community leaders in develop- 
ing new industry in Hazleton and making 
jobs in your area are an inspiring example 
of how friends and neighbors, through co- 
oprative teamwork and imaginative endeav- 
or, can solve their own local problems. The 
companies which have responded to oppor- 
tunities in Hazleton are demonstrating their 
faith in America’s future. Heartiest con- 
gratulations to you all. 

SINCLAm— WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Wasuinoton, D. C. 


Wasnuinoton, D. C., June 11, 1954. 
Encar L. DESSEN, M. D. 
President, Greater Hazleton Chamber 
of Commerce, Hazleton, Pa.: 
Regret exceedingly previous commitments 
prevent me from being with you today for 
dedicating of new Superior Sleeprite Build- 


This occasion is a concrete demonstration 
of what an American community can do for 
itself. The establishment of an Industry in 
Hazleton which will provide additional jobs 
is a significant event not only for the local 
community but is an Indication that the 
anthracite area is prepared to meet these 
changing times with courage and vision. 

I hope the dedication of the Sleeprite 
Building is but the forerunner of similar oc- 
casions in the future and I trust that I will 
have the opportunity to participate in some 
of them. e 

DoucLAs McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


New Tonk, N. T., June 8, 1954. 
Dr. EDGAR L. DESSEN, 
President, Greater Hazleton Chamber 
of Commerce, Hazleton, Pa.: 

Hazleton can be proud of the community- 
wide effort which today is paying-such a 
splendid return in more jobs for its people. 
It is by the kind of united effort you have 
made that we built our country. The man- 
ner in which Hazleton has faced its economic 
problems demonstrates that our strength 
resides in the initiative and enthusiasm of 
local communities. Your success should 
serve as an example to other communities 
whose industries or resources have declined, 
You may be sure that I shall continue to 
watch with interest your efforts to attract 
new employment opportunities to Hazleton, 

James P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 
Wasnincton, D. C. 


[From the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of 
June 9, 1954] 

New Invustry RESULT or LATEST EXPANSION 
BY DYNAMICO Frem—GrowtTn or BUPERIOR 
Sterertre SINCE 1931 BASED on Ownrns’ 
PIONEERING IN BEDDING FIELD—FIRM START- 
ED WiTH 17 EMPLOYEES— WORKERS Now 
Tora, Over 2,000 


When Hazelton’s newest industrial plant 
is opened Friday by the Superior Sleeprite 
Corp., the event will mark the latest expan- 
sion of a dynamic firm which has grown 
steadily in 23 years from small beginnings 
to a position of leadership in the furniture 
and bedding manufacturing field. 

Born in 1931—in the darkest days of the 
depression—Superlor Sleeprite started with 
17 employees and today numbers over 2,000 
workers in its 5 factories, not counting the 
new plant on Hazleton Heights. 

Notwithstanding the depressed economical 
conditions which attended the birth of the 
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new firm, Superior Sleeprite prospered and 
earned a reputation for sound, wise business 
management, 

CREDIT DUE OFFICIALS 

More than a little of the firm’s success 18 
due to the merchandising-sales ideas of its 
president, Harry M. Shore, and the production 
and manufacturing know-how of Frank Wal- 
len, secretary-treasurer and production mem- 
ber of the "management team.” 

Mr. Shore's program of direct selling to 
bedding and furniture retailers gained recog- 
nition for the well-designed and constructed 
products and quality materials used while 
Mr. Wallen's development of outstanding 
Sleeprite products gave the firm a merchan- 
dising ability which spelled success, 


FAMOUS PRODUCTS 


Among the well-known products devel- 
oped and patented by the firm are the 3-in-1 
chair-bed, space-saving chest-o-bed, the 
trio-bed, usable as either a twin-bed en- 
semble, bunkbed, or trundle beds. 

The Sleeprite products are shown at per- 
manent displays in New York, High Point, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco us 
well as at seasonal furniture and bedding 
markets throughout the country, 

MADE METAL BEDS 


Superior Sleeprite started corporate exist- 
ence in Chicago, Ill., on March 1, 1931, as 
manufacturer of metal beds. Plant area 
occupied was aproximately 10,000 square 
feet, and personnel totaled 17. 

In 1933 production was expanded to in- 
clude metal furniture. In that year and the 
following, personnel grew to 40 along with 
the expansion of production. 

Acquisition of larger facilities In 1935 and 
the further expansion of lines to include 
the manufacture of bed springs was begun. 
The new plant occupied 20,000 square feet, 
and again personnel was increased. The 
years of 1936 and 1937 saw additional in- 
creases in plant size and manpower to 50,- 
000 square feet and 135 employees. During 
those years plans were made to round out 
the bedding lines by addition of a mattress- 
manufacturing department. 

MARK NEW ERA 


A new era in the firm's progress began in 
1938. The new mattress department wept 
into operation in new facilities requiring 
an expansion to over 100,000 square feet and 
155 employees, With the new mattress line 
available, Superior Sleeprite could now offer 
an unusually well balanced line of products, 
and even small home furnishings retailer 
at comparatively long distances from the 
plant could do business economically with 
the firm through across-the-board pur- 
chases on carload basis. 

The year of 1940 saw Superior Sleeprite 
pioneer “Hollywood” bed (no footboard) en- 
sembles for the mass market. This requ 
expansion of the boxspring department and 
addition of headboard manufacturing 14- 
cilities further increasing plant area and 
employee strength. This year also saw tbe 
start of a strong line of dual-use furniture 
such as sofa beds. This line has ultimately 
expanded to include upholstered hi-risers, 
sleepers (overnite’rs), and sleep-chalrs 
(TeVeChair-Beds). 

PRODUCT EXPANSION 

‘Thus, in the 10 years from 1931 through 
1941, Superior Sleeprite grew from a plant 
10,000 square feet employing 17 persons to a 
plant total of 240.000 square feet and over 
700 employees. Productwise, it was €x- 
panded from the manufacture of metal beds 
to include bed springs, folding cots, bunk 
bends, mattresses, box springs, studio 
couches, hi-risers, metal headboards, UP” 
holstered headboards, “Hollywood” beds. 
sofabeds, sleepers and sleepchairs. Metal 
furniture includes hospital, hotel, and instl- 
tutional furnishings. 

During World War IT years, the coneider- 
able facilities of Superior Sleeprite’s me 
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Working departments were turned to the pro- 
auction of products for Quartermaster, Med- 
loan, Ordnance, VA, Maritime, Navy, Aviation 
and other governmental agencies. Mess 
equipment, ship's berths, hospital equip- 
Ment, antiaircraft accessory housings, alr- 
Craft maintenance stands, precision parts, 
Cargo truck bodies, and many other types of 
Products were produced in voluminous quan- 
tities to fill vital needs. 


POSTWAR GROWTH 


Postwar years saw war-delayed plans for 
additional manufacturing units on the west 
Coast and east coast completed. A new plant 
Was opened in New York in 1945, and an- 
Other new plant in-Los Angeles in 1948. 

ese new facilities brought total plant area 
to 625,000 square feet and a new high in 
5 of employees of well over 1.000 per- 

ns, 

In 1950, metal working production-in Chi- 
Cago was moved to the 200,000 square feet 
building at 2320 South Halsted Street. In 
1952 bedding production facilities were con- 
solidated in the 245,000 square feet bunding 
at 759 South Washtenaw Avenue. 

Total plant area now is almost 1,000,000 
quare feet with an employee strength of 
approximately 2,000 persons, which does not 
Include the new Hazleton plant. 


[Prom the Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel 
of June 12, 1954] 


Srconn Inpustry REVOLUTION FINDS HAZLE- 
TON IN THE LEAD, IKE ADVISER Says AT 
DinneR—MaNY CHANGES IN FuELs Has 
Foncxp Arra To Lose OnE-Propuct ROLE 


Few Greater Hazletonlans who have 
Watched the events of the past 13 months 
leading up to yesterday's gala opening of the 
hew Superior Sleeprite Corp., plant, consid- 
fred the city as being in the forefront of a 

Second industrial revolution.” $ 

But that belief was expressed last night by 

the chief small business spokesman of the 

ower administration during the din- 
ner tor Superior Sleeprite guests in the Hotel 
Altamont, 

It was Wendell B. Barnes, Chief of the Fed- 
eral Small Business Administration, who told 
the 300 dinner guests that acquisition of 
this new plant puts this area on the very 
firing line in this second resolution in 
American industry based on diversification. 
He noted that Hazleton, especially, has a 
Unique position in relation to both the first 
and second industrial revolutions. 

The first, Barnes said, came about when 
Machines took the manufacture of goods 
from the handicraft workers in the home 
and placed it into large factories where thou- 
58nds came together dally to turn out mar- 
Ketable products. One of the greatest boosts 
for this magic transformation in the United 
States of the 19th century was King Coal, 
Which drove the machines with unmatched 
Power, : 

DISCUSSES OTHER FUELS 

“Now other fuels and other modes of 

Powering machinery have come along.“ 

es said, “and are supplanting coal.” It 

is little wonder that Hazieton, in the heart 

ot the hard-coal producing area, feels the 

£eging economy of such a basic industry, 
© sald, 

Yet with the opening of plants such as 

Uperlor Sleeprite’s new one on Hazleton 

“ghts, Hazleton now becomes just as 
Prominent in the second industrial revolu- 
i On aimed at diversification as it was prom- 
nent for decades in producing the coal that 
e the mechanical giants of Yankee in- 

ustry. 
cap ome may give In to repinings that today 
ae be as good as the good old days when 

Al was still king of fuels,” he admitted. 
io is largely giving way to fuel oll just 

Wood gave way to coal. Fuel oll is being 
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pressed by natural gas, even now, as a fuel 
for factories. And just over the horizon, 
one can see the successor of all fuels for 
heavy uses raising, its urantum-crusted 
head—atomic energy.” 

Barnes also noted that history has taught 
“almost anything is due to be supplanted by 
something else—cheaper or better, or easter 
to handle. In the case of Hazleton, it 18 
meeting its second industrial revolution like 
any sensivie community and diversification.” 

MULTIPRODUCT COMMUNITY 

Hazelton—so long famed for a single prod- 
uct—now is branching out to become a 
multiproduct community, Barnes said. This 
is all by way of recognizing that change is 
the law of life. Hazleton is wisely not fight- 
ing inevitable change but is going along with 
the change. It hurts like fury at first,” 
Barnes warned. It's not easy. But once 
the changeover takes place, then everything 
thereafter is on a sounder basis and becomes 
progressively more easy.” 

Turning to the continued need for indus- 
tries making something new and better, 
Barnes reported that in all the time before 
1946, American industry spent a little more 
than $4.6 billions on organized research. But 
in the last 8 years, industry has spent $9.5 
billion on research—“more than double the 
amount for the previous 170 years.“ 

This has been matched in Government, 
Barnes said, by the fact that since 1946, 
Uncle Sam has spent twice the amount for 
research than he did in all the time prior to 
1946. 

After the main meal was served in the 
hotel, Harry M. Shore, Superior Sleeprite 
president, and Frank Wallen, corporation 
secretary-treasurer, joined in cutting the 
100-pound cake baked by John Fecko in the 
shape of the new plant. 

REMARKS BY OTHERS 

Extensive remarks were made by: Albert 
S. Roistacher, assistant general manager of 
the National Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers who said he knew of the value of 
Superior Sleeprite to the bedding industry 
but never dreamed of the uplift the new firm 
will give the greater Hazelton area. 

Adm. William M. Behrens, deputy State 
secretary of commerce, who extended the 
welcome to Pennsylvania to Sleeprite in be- 
half of Gov. John S. Fine. 

Joseph Kallick, Superior Sleeprite sales 
manager, who pledged renewed effort for his 
bosses, Shore and Wallen, and for this new 
venture in Hazleton with business to keep the 
plant operating. 

And by President Shore, who noted that 
some had questioned his plans for expansion 
this year but who reaffirmed his confidence 
that the new operation will be successful. 
He credited hard selling for the growth of 
Superior Sleeprite and he confided in his 
guests that if the future demands that type 
of selling, his organization is ready to do 
that, too. 

MANY CONGRATULATIONS 


Dr. Edgar L. Dessen, Greater Hazleton 
Chamber of Commerce president who served 
as toastmaster, read expressions of con- 
gratulations and hopes for success from a 
large group of national and State figures in 
Government and in the bedding and furni- 
ture industry. 

He also introduced chamber officials and 
opening day committeemen. 

Just before 10 p. m., the dinner ended and 
the guests were joined by several hundred 
others in the Capitol Theater to hear a 1%- 
hour concert by Phil Spitalny’s All-Giri 
Hour of Charm orchestra. A special number 
for Superior Sleeprite was presented. 

Before the first number, The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, Chamber Executive Director 
Thomas N. Stainback introduced men prom- 
inent in the Superior Sleeprite project and 
President Shore presented a $500 check to 
Miss Jane Paul, Miss Superior Sleeprite 
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Queen. Robert T. Wagner, chairman of the 
queen contest, presented these other awards: 
GIFTS TO THE QUEEN 

To the queen: Shoes, the Bon Ton; lingerie 
and nylons, Jay's; blouse, Hyman's; skirt, 
Debs, dress. The Darling Shop; bathing suit, 
Lauderbach’s; playsult, B. Levin Furs; hat, 
The Leader; bag and belt, Wears’; evening 
gown, Delsroth's; jewelry, Engle's and 
Landau's, and two return bus tickets to 
Atlantic City, Martin's Kids’ Shop and 
Delite Sales Co, 

To Agnes Piccino and Jeanne Veglia, the 
ladies in walting—8 by 12 colored portrait. 
Cal Pane Studio; complete make-up analysis 
and cosmetics and gift, Ceil’s Gift Shoppe; 
jewelry, Morris Square Deal Jewelry Store; 
and electric hair dryer, Cerullo's Electric 
Supply Co. 

To each of the four other finalists— 
blouses, Judy Carol Shoppe, and necklaces, 
Ripa's Jewelry Store. 


Once Was Too Often 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, approximately 6 years ago, the 
80th Congress was winding up its work. 
The accomplishments of that Congress 
had been outstanding. The 80th Con- 
gress had provided adequate national 
defense; balanced the budget; paid bil- 
lions on the national debt; given sub- 
stantial relief to the overburdened tax- 
payers; reversed the trend of inflation; 
eliminated price controls and many of 
the wartime measures that had ham- 
pered and harassed business. It en- 
acted over Presidential veto the Taft- 
Hartley law, which was to bring about 
vastly improved labor-management re- 
lations; initiated the investigations 
which landed Alger Hiss and other trai- 
tors in prison and led to the exposure of 
grafters, petty chiselers, and purveyors 
of special privilege. 

The 80th Congress set up the Hoover 
Commission and laid the groundwork 
for a more economic and efficient gov- 
ernment, and exposed to the white light 
of public opinion the recipients of mink 
coats and deep freezers. 

In spite of this outstanding record, 
accomplished in the face of flerce oppo- 
sition on the part of entrenched bureau- 
crats and selfish politicians, the New 
Deal-Fair Deal partisans and left-wing 
pinks began a smear campaign which la- 
beled the 80th Congress a “do-nothing 
Congress,” and the “second worst” in 
the history of the country. 

False as were these charges, long and 
continued repetition sufficiently con- 
fused the thinking of enough voters to 
send down to defeat many fine Mem- 
bers of that Congress. The result was 
a change in legislative leadership, disas- 
trous to the American people and to the 
Nation. Once again we were turned 
back on the road of deficit spending to 
such an extent that to this date we have 
not been able to achieve a balanced 
budget. 
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Members of the 80th Congress, ab- 
sorbed in the needs of the moment, 
failed adequately to inform the people 
of the splendid record of accomplish- 
ments. This failure cost our country 
dearly. Already the same left-wing 
forces and political adversaries have ini- 
tiated a similar smear against the pres- 
ent Congress. 

We cannot afford a similar catastro- 
phe in this year of 1954. It behooves us 
to rise above modesty and to proclaim 
proudly and loudly to the American peo- 
ple the story of the great accomplish- 
ments of this 83d Congress in coopera- 
tion with the present administration. 
We should see to it that the rank and 
file of American citizens are acquainted 
with the legislative performance of the 
past 2 years; legislation designed to ad- 
vance President Eisenhower's program 
for the building of a stronger America 
where every citizen has reason for bold 
hope, where effort is rewarded and pros- 
perity is shared. 

We should point out that under this 
program the Nation has not been en- 
gulfed in the depression so glibly forecast 
by the prophets of doom. Over 62 mil- 
lion people are gainfully employed; in 
1953 the gross national production 
amounted to a billion dollars a day; in- 
flation has once more been checked; over 
$12 billion was saved during the first 17 
months of this administration out of the 
planned spending of the last administra- 
tion. The biggest tax cut ever made in 
the history of this or any other coun- 
try—nearly $742 billion—was effected 
this year and dozens of inequalities and 
inequities in the tax laws have been 
wiped out by the first general overhaul- 
ing in 78 years. This Congress has en- 
acted the most far-reaching Federal-aid 
highway program in history; abolished 
over 200,000 unnecessary Federal jobs; 
increased unemployment compensation 
coverage; expanded hospital construc- 
tion; ended the tidelands controversy 
and restored the offshore lands to the 
States. 

It has moved to get the Government 
out of competition with private business, 
and provided for the sale of the federally 
operated synthetic rubber industry. 
The groundwork has been laid for revis- 
ing the atomic energy law, looking to 
peaceful application of scientific devel- 
opments. 

A new Hoover Commission has been 
set up and 12 reorganization plans 
adopted in the interest of greater econ- 
omy and efficiency. Laws have been 
passed making it possible more effectively 
to combat communism and subversion 
at home, Successful prosecutions and 
deportations have greatly increased the 
hazards of treason and subversion, and 
more than 2,400 security risks have been 
eliminated from Federal jobs. Great 
improvements and increased benefits 
have been provided in broadened social 
security. A constructive agricultural 
program has been enacted, including a 
plan for a $1.3 billion farm surplus dis- 
posal abroad. Veterans benefits have 
been increased and our armed services 
and national defense streamlined and 
strengthened giving us more security for 
less money. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned only 
some of the headlines. The 83d Con- 
gress has made an outstanding, brilliant 
and constructive record, second to none. 

We should make these facts and ac- 
complishments clear to the American 
people. This Congress has been guided 
by the same leadership which led the 
80th Congress. The greatest mistake 
made then, I believe, was the failure to 
make clear to the American people what 
had been performed. We must not re- 
peat this mistake. It was so expensive 
that once was too often. 


State Department Says Coffee Supply 
Situation Not Quite as Good as It Seems 
To Appear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wrote to Secretary Dulles on June 14 and 
inserted that letter on page A4638 in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of June 24, under 
the heading, “Will Our State Department 
Oppose Formation of a New Coffee 
Cartel?” In that letter I asked what 
steps the Government of the United 
States is taking to discourage the forma- 
tion of a rumored cartel to hold up 
coffee prices and also what steps it was 
taking to persuade Brazil to abandon its 
recently established minimum export 
price of 87 cents a pound for green coffee 
at Brazil which would mean $1.50 a 
pound coffee for consumers. 

The following reply from Mr. Morton 
was signed at the State Department that 
same day, June 24, and reached me sev- 
eral days later. I think anyone who 
saw my insertion in the Recorp of June 
24, in all fairness will want to read the 
reply, which is as follows: 

June 24, 1954. 
Hon. LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mus. SULLIVAN: I baye received your 
letter of June 14 protesting the continuance 
of high coffee prices and stating that the 
statistical supply position does not warrant 
existing price levels, As you are no doubt 
aware, the President has requested the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to make a full study 
of the coffee situation and thé Department 
has cooperated with the Commission in ob- 
taining data required from foreign posts. 
It ls my understanding that the report will 
be issued within the next month, and that 
it will provide an analysis of the factors 
underlying the increase in prices. It is the 
Department's belief now, as it was when I 
wrote you in January, that the basic factor 
is the tight supply situation which became 
evident in December 1953, and which may be 
expected to continue through the 1954-55 
crop year. Undoubtedly speculation has also 
been a factor, as traders have sought to 
profit from anticipated shortages. 

With reference to the statistical position, 
I should like to give you the latest infor- 
mation from the United States Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro, which will corroborate, with 
slight amendment, the information given 
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you previously, and which the Department 
of Agriculture states is in agreement with 
its latest releases insofar as Brazilian sup- 
plies are concerned. 

Confusion arises from the varying bascs 
on which data relating to Brazilian cofice 
are released. The Brazilian Government's 
official figures relate to registrations. From 
this figure our Embassy derives an estimate 
of coffee available for export by deducting 
estimated consumption in Brazilian port 
cities, which averages between 800,000 and 
00,000 bags. The United States Department 
of Agriculture publishes, in addition, an 
estimate of total production which is ob- 
tained by adding to the official Brazilian 
registration figure the quantity estimated to 
be consumed in the interior of Brazi] and 
never registered for shipment to port. This 
is generally believed to be about 3 million 
bags, but there is no way to substantiate 
this figure statistically. 

As stated jn my previous letter, the Em- 
bassy at Rio reported in January that it 
had reduced its estimate of the supply avall- 
able for export from the 1953-54 crop from 
15.6 to 14.1 million bags, It estimated total 
registrations at that time at 15 milion 
bags and total crop at 18.1 million: bags- 
The New York Times report, which you cite 
as stating that registrations for the year 
actually totaled 15,049,000 bags, proves that 
the Embassy's January estimate was excep- 
tionally accurate. If 900,000 bags are de- 
ducted from the registration figure for port 
consumption in Brazil, the supply available 
for export out of this year's production was 
14.1 million bags. 

The Embassy forecast at that time that 
exports could nevertheless be maintained 
at approximately the same figure as in 1952- 
63, 1. e., 15 million bags, by reduction of the 
year-end carry-over from 3 million bags in 
June 1953 to 1.9 million bags in June 1954. 
The Jatest report from Brazil states that late 
registrations have pushed the crop esti- 
mate up to 18.3 million bags, registrations to 
15.2 million bags and exportable surplus 
to 143 million bags. The estimate of ex- 
ports bas dropped from 15 million bags to 
14.5. If June exports do not bring the total 
above this level, carryover will approximate 
2.7 million bags. It would appear that the 
high prices currently prevailing are tending 
to limit exports, and may help to ease prices 
in future months. Mr. Brewer's article in 
the New York Times, to which I believe you 
refer, is somewhat misleading in comparing 
the value of Brazil's May exports with the 
monthly average for the year. May is al- 
way a low month, coming as it does at the 
end of the harvesting season. The value Of 
Brazil's coffee exports in May 1953 ws, 
roughly, $30 million as compared with 
million this year. 

The Department has requested further 
information from the Embassy at Rio with 
regard to the decree recently issued in Bra- 
zil establishing a minimum guaranteed price 
for coffee. The Embassy was instructed bY 
the Department on June 4 to inform tbe 
Brazilian Government that the decree wu 
likely to be interpreted in the United States 
as an attempt to peg the price of coffee 
and that if world prices fall below the es“ 
tablished minimum and Brazilian coffee 15 
witbheld from export there would be ® 
strong reaction on the part of consumers in 
this country. The Brazilian Government 
could, of course, maintain prices to grow- 
ers at a fixed level and meet world prices 
in export markets through payment of ® 
subsidy to exporters, as the United States 
does under its wheat program. 

You refer in your letter to a New York 
Times report that influential Brazilians are 
attempting to set up, in concert with other 
Latin American coffee-producing interests 
and nations, a cartel to keep prices at present 
levels. The article by Mr. Brewer states, “Jt 
is widely felt here that it would be @ 
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idea for the coffee-producing countries to 
reach an agreement to protect their inter- 
ests.“ He does not state that an agreement 
has been reached, or that the Government 
of Brazil or any other country has given its 
support to such a proposal. I believe that 
all responsible elements in the coffee trade 
of Latin America realize that a cartel to 
maintain prices would be self-defeating, 
Since it would encourage competition from 
Africa and other areas which are becoming 
increasingly important competitors. It is 
Natural that coffee traders should indulge in 
Wishful thinking with regard to maintaining 
high coffee prices. However, the coffee ship- 
per who is quoted in Mr. Brewer's article 
Teferred to the fact that “when prices rose 
After the United States removed price ceil- 
ings, Colombia had not rushed to take this 
advantage but has used the situation to in- 
Crease her sales.” This has been the reaction 
in all coffee-producing countries. Some 
have actually oversold, and been obliged to 
import to meet domestic consumption re- 
Quirements, The fact that coffee has moved 
regularly to market, and that stocks are at 
record low figures suggests that cartel action, 
if present, has not been very effective. The 
Federal Trade Commission’s report will un- 
doubtedly cover this aspect of the coffee 
Situation. If, at any time, information comes 
to the Department's. attention which sug- 
Bests that a cartel is operating in coffee to 
the disadvantage of United States consumer 
interests, it will place all the facts at the 
disposal of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. Speaker, some later facts tend to 
contradict some things in Mr. Morton's 
letter. Coffee exports from Brazil in 
June, as well as in May, were substan- 
tially below normal according to the New 
York Times of July 11—apparently as a 
Tesult of buyer resistance among im- 
Porters to what by then had clearly be- 
Bun to look like an artificially high price 

on a shortage which had not ac- 
tually existed. The Associated Press re- 
Ported on July 6 that Brazil finished its 
1953-54 coffee season June 30 with “un- 
expectedly high carry-over of nearly 
3,100,000 bags” of 132 pounds each. It 
Also reported that the Brazilian Coffee 
Institute has had to start buying up cof- 
fee to maintain the 87-cent minimum 
Price for exports, “and it is feared that 
More will have to be purchased.” 

In this connection, I note from Mr. 
Morton's letter, the American Embassy 
in Brazil was instructed by the State De- 
partment on June 4 to inform the Brazil- 

Government that the 87 cent a 
Pound minimum price decree “was likely 
to be interpreted in the United States 
as an attempt to tag the price of coffee, 
and that if world prices fall below the 
established minimum and Brazilian cof- 
fee is withheld from export, there would 

a strong reaction on the part of con- 
sumers“ in the United States. 

The State Department further pointed 
Sut, and I think it is right on this point, 
that “the Brazilian Government could, 
Of course, maintain prices to growers at 
a fixed level and meet world prices in 
export markets through payment of a 
Subsidy to exporters, as the United States 

des under its wheat program.” 

That is the whole point, Mr. Speaker, 
ot my protest over the minimum export 
Price established by Brazil—a minimum 
Price, which is just about the highest 
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price exporters have ever received for 
their coffee at a time when the coffee 
market was going wild in anticipation of 
a shortage which never developed. If it 
is a case of supporting the price of coffee 
as we support many of our farm prices, 
then the Brazilian Government, it seems 
to me, should foot the bill for that kind 
of farm-welfare legislation and not force 
the American consumer to pay such an 
artificially high price. 

I include as part of my remarks, the 
Associated Press report of July 6, en- 
titled “Coffee Carryover High in Brazil,” 
and also the New York Times article of 
July 11 entitled “Brazil Is Facing Dollar 
Shortage”: 

COFFEE Carryover Hick IN Brazr. 


Ro De Jantrero, July 6.— Brazil finished 
its 1953-54 coffee season with an unexpect- 
edly high carryover of nearly 3,100,000. bags, 
according to figures released today by the 
Brazillian Coffee Institute. 

The high amount is expected to put ad- 
ditional pressure on the Government of 
Brazil to modify its minimum export price 
of 87 cents a pound. This price has been 
criticized by exporters and the local press 
here as unrealistic. 

The coffee institute has already made some 
purchases of coffee to support the price and 
it is feared that more may have to be pur- 
chased. 


[From the New York Times of July 11, 1954] 


Braz Is Factne DOLLAR SHORTAGE—LACK or 
EXCHANGE Lam PARTLY To RECORD COFFEE 
PRICE SET BY GOVERNMENT 


(By Sam Pope Brewer) 


Rro De Janemo, July 10.—Brazil is on the 
verge of a critical shortage of dollars partly 
because of the record high price for coffee 
established by the government as a mini- 
mum. 

The prlee move has been widely criticized 
as self-defeating. 

Various elements have combined to cause 
the dollar shortage. One qualified source 
estimates it will be $80 million below the 
budget estimates by the end of this month. 
Data are not avaliable to assess the relative 
effect of the different causes. But one of 
the important factors is that coffee exports 
in May and June to the United States were 
far below normal, 

The Brazilian Government fixed the mini- 
mum export price for coffee as from July 1 
at 87 cents a pound and guaranteed to buy at 
the cruzelro price equivalent to that. The 
immediate reaction was a decline tn demand 
in the United States and a drop in price, 
Thereupon Brazil began buying ahead of 
schedule through the Brazilian Coffee Insti- 
tute on June 24 and managed to hold the 
price up. The action did not stimulate ex- 
ports. 

DECLINE ABNORMALLY LARGE 

Official sources said that a drop in volume 
during May and June—the last 2 months 
of the export year—was normal. That is 
true, but this drop was abnormally large. 

In May, for example, only 487,412 bags were 
exported, compared with 600,000 last year 
and 800,000 in 1952. 

June shipments were even lower than those 
in May. 

Qualified observers here say Brazil prob- 
ably will be able to coffee up to the 87-cent 
level for the duration of the 1954-55 crop, 
which has just begun to move, but that 
forced reduction is likely the following year. 

Meanwhile, there is a continued shortage 
of dollars that are badly needed for gasoline 
and diesel oil, for wheat, and for equipment 
and materials to keep the industry operating 
and developing. There is no apparent hope 
of making up the deficit this year. 
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Colombian and other coffee producers took 
Advantage of the abnormally high price set 
by Brazil. They are reported to have un- 
loaded all available stocks at prices below 
the Brazilian minimum, though Colombian 
and some other coffees normally bring a 
higher price than Brazil's. 

A comment in the newspaper Diario de 
São Paulo noted that Brazilians laid them- 
selves open to a charge of trying to work on 
two different standards. The move in the 
United States by Senator Guy M. GILLETTE 
to block possible speculation in coffee was 
denounced in the São Paulo State Legisla- 
ture by Deputy Hilario Tarloni as “an act 
of economic aggression.” 

Senhor Tarloni said any such move was “a 
breach of promises made by John Foster 
Dulles in Caracas.” He charged that at the 
10th Inter-American Conference in Caracas 
in March, Secretary of State Dulles had “of- 
fered the Brazilian delegation explicit guar- 
anties concerning the State Department's 
policy on Brazilian coffee." Diario de Sao 
Paulo, one of the important chain of news- 
papers owned by Assis Chateaubriand, car- 
ried comment that “anybody who comes out 
las Brazillans did last February] in favor 
of free markets cannot consider falling prices 
as the work of speculators and rising ones 
as signs of sympathy with Brazil.” 

It added: “It is already exceptional that 
coffee and cacao should have maintained 
and even increased their prices while, tin, 
copper, zinc, wool, and cotton have taken 
considerable drops compared with 1952 and’ 
1953." 

BRAZILIAN PROTESTS CITED 

Brazil has protested against price fixing 
and cartels in wheat and other commodities, 
this article reminded readers, but wants to 
set a fixed high price for coffee. 

The strongest criticism, however, has been 
on the ground of economic expediency; that 
setting the minimum price too high will 
weaken Brazil in the world coffee market. 


The influential independent newspaper 
Correio da Manha of Rio de Janeiro has at- 
tacked the new minimum price bitterly, re- 
marking that “at the moment when coffee 
reaches the highest point in its history our 
Government ties it to a maximum price 
that it calls a minimum.” It said the price 
was to temptingly high that coffee was being 
planted on land that would not give even 
marginal returns, and that “increasing pro- 
duction while decreasing productivity is eco- 
nomic retrocession.” This leading editorial 
concluded that the Government was trying 
to sustain the cruzeiro “or rather hold off its 
inevitable collapse” by propping it up with 
coffee and that result would be disastrous. 

“If coffee is not bringing in the foreign 
exchange forecast in the budget,” it said, 


the fault is not with coffee but with those 


who made the estimate.” 

There ts much criticism along the lines 
that the excessively high price will continue 
to hurt sales and favor other producers, 
But the move is generally considered to have 
been primarily political, to please a large 
group in an election year, and there is no 
likelihood of an early change. 


GI Bill Pays OF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very truthful state- 
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ment which appeared in today’s issue of 
the Boston Post, Boston, Mass.: 
GI Bn. Pays Orr 

Recently we commented upon the official 
report from Washington which showed that 
the GI bill passed 10 years ago providing 
funds for the GI's to go to college had paid 
off handsomely. By aiding the GI's to ob- 
tain a higher education, the fund had 
thereby raised hundreds of thousands of 
men into occupations where they could earn 
higher incomes and thus pay higher income 
taxes. It was estimated that the increased 
taxes thus received, would, over a period of 
a few more years, more than pay the entire 
cost of the Government expenditure. 

Now this report on education is supple- 
mented by another showing that this same 
GI bill, through another provision, has made 
possible government loans in small amounts 
to veterans planning to enter businesses of 
their own. Between the time when the bill 
Was signed 10 years ago and last May 25, 
the latest count showed that 213,964 loans 
had been made involving a total of 6576 
million. 

These loans enabled many of the GI's to 
build up profitable businesses which have 
paid large sums in taxes. So the Govern- 
ment aid has not only repaid the GI's in 
some part for their military service, but has 
also made a profit“ of a kind for the Gov- 
ernment. 


Texas State Fair To Present Agriculture 
Show Stressing Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, farmers in my State of Texas are 
becoming increasingly aware of the great 
value to them of sound work in the field 
of agricultural research. Pointing up 
this awareness is the announcement that 
the theme of the agriculture show at 
the 1954 State Fair of Texas—the big- 
gest State fair in the world—will be 
research for Texas agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that the an- 
nouncement, as published recently in 
the Dallas Times-Herald, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESEARCH THEME or Strate Fam 1954 

AGRICULTURE SHOW PLANNING 

Research for Texas agriculture will be the 
theme of the agriculture show at the 1954 
State Fair of Texas, October 9 through 24, 
General Manager James H. Stewart an- 
nounced Monday. 

Elaborate exhibits will reflect the research 
conducted by the agricultural experiment 
stations of the Texas A. & M. College system, 
which has cooperated closely with the State 
fair in working out the unique and edu- 
cutional show. 

The 12 A. & M. extension districts of the 
State each will have an individual exhibit, 
depicting how research has contributed to 
progress of the particular type of agricul- 
ture practiced in each region. 

The district displays also will show how 
Texans as a whole are affected by regional 
research problems and their solutions. A 
huge central exhibit will portray the over- 
all statewide picture. 
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For example, the Panhandle exhibit will 
show how research has scored a victory in 
the production of better wheat, which in 
turn makes possible a better loaf of bread. 

The role of research on cotton growing, 
mesquite control water conservation and 
management, beef production, soil improve- 
ments, rice-pasture farming, and pasture 
development will be illustrated. 

Forage production, dairying, sheep and 
goat breeding, parasite control, and range 
Management also will be portrayed in their 
relation to research. 

How agricultural research has helped 
Texas housewives get more for their food 
dollar in everything from fruits and vege- 
tables to broiler chickens will be shown. 

And one of the exhibits will be devoted to 
the role of research in forestry and the manu- 
facture of forest products for better living. 

The 12 district exhibits will demonstrate 
research in the following regions of Texas: 
The Panhandle, south plains, rolling plains, 
north Texas, northeast Texas, the Big Bend, 
Edwards Plateau, heart of Texas, Piney 
Woods, south Texas, gulf coast, and the Rio 
Grande Plains. 

Prairie View A. & M. College will have an 
additional exhibit with the research theme, 

Four-H Club demonstration teams will 
present daily programs as a feature of the 
4-H exhibit which will be a part of the 
agriculture show. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CarLsoN ], delivered an exceptionally fine 
speech at Colgate University last week. 
The Senator from Kansas, who is a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report of the Congress, spoke on 
the subject How Realistic Is Our Eco- 
nomic Policy? He set forth in clear 
perspective the program of the President 
of the United States to improve our eco- 
nomic relations with other countries, to 
the advantage of this country and to 
the peace and security of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech of the Senator from 
Kansas be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
How Reatistic Is Our Economic Poricy? 


(Speech by Senator FRANK CARLSON, of 
Kansas) 

Those who planned this serles of discus- 
sions are to be commended for having 
phrased our subject this evening in terms 
of the realism or the practicality of our for- 
eign economic policy. By limiting ourselves 
to the question of how realistic our policy ts, 
we are spared the necessity of debating the 
details of an ideal policy—that is, the kind 
of a policy which we might feel was appro- 
priate and which we might hope to pursue in 
a more stable, friendly world. 

We are spared also the necessity of going 
over the pros and cons of free trade or pro- 
tectionism. These are issues upon which 
untold speeches have been made in the 
United States Congress and the debating 
forums for decades. They are issues upon 
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which honest differences of opinion exist, 
and probably will continue to exist for many 
more years. By focusing our attention upon 
the question of realism, we may be saved 
from much of the traditionalism and emo- 
tionalism which so frequently intrude when 
tariff policy is discussed. 

In discussing the realism of our foreign 
economic policy, we must, of course, have 
some meeting of minds upon our policy ob- 
jectives, at least in a general way. For this 
purpose, our objectives may be stated sim- 
ply. Our aim is to maintain domestic pros- 
perity while advancing the concepts and 
ideals of freedom and peace over those of the 
nationalistic, authoritarian philosophers. I 
take it that we can all agree that the theme 
of this series of conferences, Economic and 
Political Stability in a Free World, is itself @ 
pretty good statement of objectives. 

Foreign trade policy is so inextricably @ 
part of overall foreign policy that we must 
judge its realism by the contribution which 
it makes to stopping the advance of totali- 
tarian ideologies. In part that means keep- 
ing ourselves and our economic system 
strong and ready. In part it means win- 
ning, meriting, and keeping strong allies. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the first 
plank in our foreign economic policy 18, 
therefore, fo keep the American economy 
sound, dynamic, and progressive in itself. 
There are two reasons why this is Important. 

First, we all know that our economic sys- 
tem is being tested in the minds of hun- 
dreds of millions of people in the uncom- 
mitted parts of the world. While we in the 
United States are thoroughly sold on the 
free capitalistic enterprise system as the 
best and most productive way of organiz- 
ing our economic resources, it is a basic 
dogma of communism that our system won't 
work. It is destined, they say, to stagger 
through successive economic instabilities 
and finally collapse, all because of the very 
freedom of choice which it permits. 

The fact that that dire prediction has 
been propagandized about the world means 
that we cannot, in the sight of the rest of 
the world, afford marked deviations from 
full and productive employment at home- 
The struggling and less-well-off parts of the 
world watch and carefully weigh what our 
system offers compared to the achieyement$ 
and, doubtless even to the promises, of the 
communistic system. The so-called new 
look in Russian economic policy, aimed at 
permitting a higher level of domestic con- 
sumption, is but a part of a calculated 50- 
viet program designed to match the ap 
of American plenty. 

Another reason why domestic stability 13 
so important to international stability comes 
from the sheer size of the role which the 
United States has come to play in the world 
picture, 

While the United States has only about 5 
percent of the world's population, we pro- 
duce well over 40 percent of the world’s out- 
put of goods and services. The Randall 
Commission on Foreign Economy Policy esti- 
mates that the United States alone zen“ 
erates perhaps as much as two-thirds or more 
of the world’s flow of savings. This has made 
it possible for us to become the world’s 
greatest exporter of capital and the world’s 
greatest creditor nation. In 1952, our €x- 
ports amounted to over 20 percent of the 
total world export trade and our imports t9 
about 15 percent of total world imports. In 
some of the raw-materials fields our 
of the world total is much larger. 

While merchandise exports at present con- 
stitute only 5 percent of our national income, 
in many of the countries with which we de 
the importance of export markets is muc 
larger. As a consequence, any drop in OV" 
imports tends to have a much greater de 
pressive effect upon the economy of those 
countries whose trade with the United states 
represents a relatively large proportion o 
their total national production. Under the 
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circumstance, it is not surprising that, until 
Quite recently, it had become almost trite 
to gay and believe, as the London Economist 
once observed, “When America sneezes, the 
sterling area catches pneumonia.” 

Wulle, as we shall see later, the recent de- 
cline in American business has not yet pro- 
duced the dreaded foreign repercussions, all 
will agree that domestic policies calculated 
to keep us from sneezing or catching cold 
here at home are basic elements in any real- 
istic foreign policy. 

In the interests of keeping the domestic 
economy on a reasonably even keel, the 
Federal Government in the Employment Act 
of 1946 recognizes. its responsibility for 
doing all that Government, under the free 
enterprise system, can do to aid in prevent- 
ing a major economic depression. At the 
outset, we recognize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot guarantee employment for 
everyone. Nor does it guarantee that eco- 
nomic recession can never overtake us. As 
Americans, we value our Individual liberty 
and the free-enterprise system much too 
highly to accept the promises of a Govern- 
Ment which would assure everyone of a job 
at the cost of becoming an essentially slave 
state. 

The responsibility which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has under the Employment Act is, 
nonetheless, a positive responsibility and not 
merely passive resistance to economic fiuc- 
tuations. The Government's role consists in 
Creating an economic climate conducive to 
dynamic growth and a rising level of living. 
Its role consists in keeping open the incen- 
tives and opportunities for private business, 
labor, agriculture, and consumption. 

Over the past year we have had in the 
United States a slackening in the rate of 
industrial production and a rise in the levels 
of unemployment. In keeping with its re- 
®ponsibilities, the Federal Government's pro- 
fram in recent months has been to 
strengthen and develop the so-called built-in 
stabilizers, and otherwise seek to encourage 
the private economy to take over as the Gov- 
erument's direct contribution in the form of 
defense purchases declines, 

We have put into effect the largest tax cuts 
ever made in a single year, and are working 
on the first overall study and revision of our 
tax laws in more than a generation. This 
has been done with an eye specifically on re- 
ducing the impediments to private invest- 
Ment as well as to broadening the consump- 
tion base. We have at the same time pursued 
an aggressive policy of monetary and credit 
ease. Thus far the program appears to have 
been quite successful. It is perhaps too soon 
to say that all of our worries about recession 
Can be dismissed. But it is safe to say that 
the readjustments in economic tempo which 
we have thus far undergone are perhaps no 
more than should have been expected as we 
move from a booming wartime and defense 
economy to a more stable growth pattern. 

That the free world countries have bene- 
fited by our success in holding our domestic 


Own improving strength has also contributed. 
That improvement is one of the most grati- 
fying elements in the recent world picture. 
Happily, such recession as we have experi- 
enced has not brought on the pneumonia 
nor the calamity abroad which was predicted 
Pe cpap There are several reasons for 


Thanks to our policy of helping to rebuild 
the strength of the Western European coun- 
tries, monetary and economic conditions 

ere are today better than at any time since 
the war. The need for monetary discipline 
Seems better understood and more generally 
accepted. In most countries inflation has 
been checked and the currencies are today 
fortified by larger reserves. During the first 
quarter of 1954, foreign gold and dollar assets 

ased another half billion dollars, con- 
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tinuing their uninterrupted growth since the 
second quarter of 1952. The buildup of in- 
dustrial capacity in Western Europe is pay- 
ing off in increased production, providing a 
broader base for their stabilization efforts 
and relieving their dependence upon us. 
As a result of the improved economic health 
abroad, the other free world nations are 
trading more and more with one another. 

Any larger degree of recession here at home 
might well have dampened or overwhelmed 
these developing strong points in the free 
world situation. As it is, the experience of 
1949, 1937, and 1929 has not been repeated. 
This time our slump has not precipitated 
new currency troubles abroad with a new 
round of devaluations and trade restrictions. 
Whatever the complex of causes may be, the 
contribution to the strengthening of the 
Western World which our aid policy has 
made in the past, and our steps limiting the 
recent economic decline here at home, must 
clearly be characterized as realistic and 
pragmatically successful, 

In its international aspects our foreign 
economic program consists of four major 
parts. In a message to the Congress on 
March 30, President Eisenhower summarized 
the interrelated objectives of foreign eco- 
nomic policy, citing: “Aid, which we wish to 
curtail; investment, which we wish to en- 
courage; convertibility, which we wish to 
facilitate; and trade, which we wish to 
expand.“ 

In the furtherance of these objectives, the 
President recommended, among other things, 
that the Trade Agreements Act be extended 
for 3 years with amendments authorizing 
selective, planned reductions in existing 
tariff rates over the 3-year period. 

Now, under our system of government, it 
is the President's responsibility to recom- 
mend programs to the Congress. But it is 
equally the responsibility of the Congress to 
weigh these recommendations and to modify 
and adapt programs in an atmosphere of 
legislative compromise. The President has 
recommended a good program. The fact that 
the Congress has seen fit at this time to enact 
something less than the President's original 
program in this area—an area in which per- 
sonal and political viewpoints have tradi- 
tionally differed widely—should not be in- 
terpreted as a rejection of the objectives of 
that program, In terms of the suggested 
four-part program there Is little fundamental 
disagreement, although men do differ as to 
the ways and as to the speed with which the 
ends may be achieved. The Congress itself 
did not have time enough during the present 
session to give the proposals the full study 
which they deserve, 

It has, nevertheless, been charged that 
the 1-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, as voted by the Congress, will prove dis- 
turbing to the foreign nations. It is said 
that they are thereby left in doubt as to the 
sincerity of our asserted long-run interest 
in freer world trade and lowered trade bar- 
riers all around. While recognizing that a 
longer term extension of the act might have 
relieyed some of this uncertainty, we also 
have a right to expect our foreign friends to 
take a realistic attitude on the subject. This 
program has already gone on for two dec- 
ades. No matter what happens to the leg- 
islation, not a single trade agreement here- 
tofore negotiated has or will expire until it 
does so under the terms of the agreement 
itself. Our allies in the free world have, 
moreover, had repeated demonstrations of 
the sincerity of our concern for their survival 
and well-being. 

We in America, of course, understand and 
are proud that the ways-of-democracy al- 
low time for discussion, time for consider- 
ing opposing views, and time for majority 
opinion to crystallize and express itself. Our 
friends overseas must recognize this. In the 
nature of things this country is somewhat 
less dependent than certain other countries 
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upon world trade. An appreciation of thet 
fact helps also to explain some of the slow- 
ness and hesitancy with which we move 
toward lowered tariffs. 

After all, we, too, have a right to be dis- 
turbed and fearful at some of the restraints 
to free production and distribution which 
we see persist in other friendly nations in 
their internal as well as international com- 
merce. Curtailment of cartel practices, less 
resistance to measures making for greater 
productivity, acceptance of improved dis- 
tribution methods would be welcome evi- 
dence on this side of sincerity and good faith 
on the part of others in the free world. 

Returning to our long-run objectives as 
outlined by the President, the recommenda- 
tion less aid, more trade is clearly a proper 
and desirable plank in foreign economic 
policy. Just as aid for postwar reconstruc- 
tion has, in large part, given way to military 
ald, we all look forward to a time when mili- 
tary strength abroad will have been built 
up to a point where a reduction in the direct 
costs of military aid can be expected. At 
that time the present tendency toward a 
statistical balance between our exports, ex- 
clusive of grant-aid, and our imports may 
be upset. Our total exports of agricultural 
products and manufactures will then be 
reduced unless we replace military aid by 
some other forms of grant-credit or increase 
our acceptance of imports as an offset to 
increased commercial exports. Military aid 
is clearly the counsel of realism today. But 
by the same token the counsel of realism for 
the future dictates that we give thought now 
to the manner in which we wish to bridge 
the gap which the end of Government-sup- 
ported military shipments may bring. 

Realistically and ideally the answer is 
easy; we should then and now do everything 
we reasonably can to permit the free nations 
to earn their own way. That means that 
we must recognize that for every buyer 
there must be a seller. If we would be sel- 
lers, we must also have buyers—buyers who 
can afford to buy. 

Granting that there is a large element of 
coincidence in the magnitudes, it helps to 
clarify our thinking about international 
trade to note that in 1952 grain exports 
from this country were approximately $1.5 
Dillion, while coffee and cocoa imports— 
products which we do not produce— 
amounted to approximately the same figure. 
Superficially stated, we were trading bread 
for coffee. Our cotton exports ran some- 
thing over a billion dollars that year. In 
exchange, we received shipments of tea, bur- 
lap, hemp, silk, diamonds, rubber, and tin 
aggregating almost the same in dollar 
amounts. Although one hears a great deal 
of objection to the imports, we exported 
more dollars’ worth of petroleum and petro- 
jeum products than we imported. We im- 
ported some meat products, it is true, but 
exported almost the same amount of other 
meat products, These figures help to dem- 
onstrate that international trade, like all 
trade, is not a unilateral action but a 2-party 
transaction. 

But, a moment's thought will also show 
how impractical a reliance on simple bilat- 
eral deals would be. Coffee dealers in Brazil 
would not and could not have taken all of 
our exportable grain. Instead, they followed 
the easier, commonsense way of selling their 
coffee for dollars, and then used the dollars 
to buy what, and when, and where they 
pleased. Our exporters of coal would find 
their problems greatly multiplied if they 
were forced to take cane sugar directly in 
payment. And yet, in terms of amounts, 
that is substantially what happens. The 
process is simply facilitated by throwing all 
of the trades into one trading account in 
which the transactions of private enterprises 
are cleared through triangular or broad mul- 
tilateral trade. 

Traditional American thinking about in- 
ternational trade often falls short of belng 
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realistic In our prepossession with the im- 
portance of exports and still more exports. 
We are rather proud and only wish that we 
could do better than export 23 percent of 
our tractor production, 12 percent of our 
agricultural machinery production, and one- 
sixth of our production of motor trucks and 
coaches. The substantial part of our agri- 
cultural production which goes into the ex- 
port market will be cited later. But we can- 
not go about seeking world markets for our 
surpluses, either agricultural or manufac- 
tures, and at the same time hope to insulate 
our home markets against imports. 

There can be no question but that the 
problem of adjusting ourselves to increased 
imports in certain lines does bring hardship 
and injury to specific, local segments of our 
domestic economy. We should not for a 
moment belittle or decry the plight of the 
pottery and glass workers of the Ohio Val- 
ley, who find employment curtailed due in 
part to sizable imports. Nor can we ignore 
the plight of the watchmakers, the clothes- 
pin makers, the bicycle workers, the toy pro- 
ducers, or the coal miners. But it would be 
entirely wrong to assume that their difficul- 
ties arise solely because of imports. Indus- 
tries are often sick from a complex of causes 
so that the elimination of competitive im- 
ports, no matter how appealing, is not neces- 
sarily an easy, sure cure for the problems 
confronting a depressed segment of the econ- 
omy. 

While one cannot help but feel great sym- 
pathy for the problems of the workers in 
every depressed industry whatever the rea- 
son for distress, let us look more closely, for 
example, at the case of the workers in the 
bicycle-producing plants in the United 
States. If we, by tariff restrictions, discour- 
age those who prefer foreign-made bicycles 
from buying them, we run the risk of cutting 
off employment now created elsewhere in our 
economy, let us say, by the export of 16 
percent of our office appliances, or the em- 
ployment attributable to 35 percent of our 
production of rolling-mill machinery. It is 
a hard economic and political choice. Would 
we be better off to undergo loss of em- 
ployment among those of our people who 
now make tractors for export, or among those 
who produce chinaware for the domestic 
market? 

It if were possible for us to look beyond 
the immediate displacements, the choice is, 
happily, less painful and difficult. It is not 
always easy to convince reluctant minds 
that the indirect and diffused gains from 
freer trade are important. It can be dem- 
onstrated, however, that anything which 
contributes to a more effective use of the 
resources of the free world will contribute 
to a higher level of living in this country. 
In the long run there is thus little doubt 
but that the best policy would be to create 
new jobs for those who might be displaced. 
That can best be done by maintaining an 
eMcient, dynamic, and growing domestic 
economy. By taking advantage of the sav- 
ings available on goods produced with com- 
paratively greater efficiency abroad, we can 
add to our own comforts while keeping open 
the opportunities for added domestic em- 
ployment in other industries. We would not 
then need to undergo unemployment but 
might, indeed, increase our aggregate em- 
ployment as well as our flow of goods and 
services, 

From the realistic standpoint, the chal- 
lenge to our economic statesmanship and 
political sagacity is one of avoiding ill-con- 
sidered and carelessly selected reductions in 
import duties which bring about serious and 
undue injury. There are, nevertheless, areas 
in which trade can be liberalized with a min- 
imum of hardship. The discovery of those 
areas is a task for the Executive agencies 
and the Congress, 

It was suggested last winter, for example, 
to the Joint Committee on the Econoinic Re- 
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port, of which I am a member, that we might 
consider tariff reductions and the encourag- 
ing of imports on such items as those in 
which American goods already have heavy 
export markets—for example, automobiles— 
or those in which the imported goods sell in 
the American market at prices higher than 
the competitive American-made products— 
for example, briar pipes or fine cameras, In 
other cases, if it can be demonstrated that 
American industry and enterprse has clearly 
failed to keep abreast of foreign competition 
in quality, style, and cost, it may well be de- 
cided that continued tarif protection is un- 
merited. 

Realism in foreign policy always, and espe- 
clally today, calls for a blending of domestic 
programs with our interest in international 
security. Nowhere is this need more appar- 
ent than in the field of agriculture, Export 
markets have long been of vital importance 
to our farm population. In recent years we 
have exported 40 percent of our cotton and 
rice, one-third of our wheat, and a fourth 
of our tobacco and lard. About 30 percent 
of the value of farm marketings in 1952 were 
dependent to a highly important degree upon 
the export markets. 

If there is any problem in the country 
today to which we must face up realistically, 
it is the problem of agricultural surpluses 
and the need for long-run adjustments, Our 
great agricultural productive capacity ought 
not to be in the position where Government 
nonrecourse loans and storage bins consti- 
tute an indispensable part of the market for 
the farmers’ products. One way in which 
we can try to solve the problems of exces- 
sive crops is by setting up Government do- 
mestic price-support programs with their 
inevitable costs in the form of regulation, 
regimentation and often, in the end, sur- 
pluses taken off from the free market with 
the proceeds of Federal tax receipts. An- 
other way in which to attack the problem 
would be to help the cotton and wheat and 
pork farmers to regain a part of the lost 
foreign market for their products. The best 
way to do that is to make it easier for for- 
eigners to buy American agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Given the extraordinary efficiency of our 
domestic capacity to produce agricultural 
commodities, there is a temptation to pro- 
duce large quantities even if we must resort 
to export subsidies and dumping to get rid 
of excesses beyond domestic needs. There 
are undoubtedly opportunities of negotiat- 
ing nonmarket distributions of these sur- 
pluses in various parts of the world. But 
our earnest quest for mere disposal abroad, 
outside regular market channels, must not 
blind us to the greater merits of private 
multilateral trade as a long-run solution. 
Dumping, export subsidies, import quotas, 
exchange controls, state trading of agricul- 
tural, as well as other, products are almost 
certain to bring retaliation. In the end they 
are likely to prove injurious to those whose 
interests lie, as does the American farmers’, 
in expanding the world export markets. 

Since we have been talking so much about 
realism as an objective of policy, a state- 
ment of the alternative solutions for our 
agricultural surplus problem may perhaps 
help us to recognize the best alternative. 
We have, first, the unattractive choice of 
reducing production—in a measure going 
out of the agricultural business—to a level 
which just covers domestic consumption 
plus an irreducible minimum which our 
customers abroad will take under the worst 
conditions. We have the choice of spend- 
ing Government funds to buy and hold any 
agricultural surpluses. We have the choice 
of giving the surpluses away or what often 
comes to the same end, lending foreigners 
the goods or the money with which to buy 
them. We have the choice of helping 
foreigners to earn the necessary dollars with 
which to buy the products by trading with 
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them, and increasing our own imports of 
those products they produce relatively more 
advantageously than we can. To state the 
alternatives is to point the way. There is 
no necessary conflict between realistic for- 
eign trade policy and the objectives of our 
domestic farm policy. But we ought to 
choose the course which will place maximum 
reliance on the free markets while assuring 
the farmer of a deserved and relatively stable 
income. 

As a supplement to the freer flow of trade 
in raw materials and manufactures on year- 
to-year account, we have also a considerable 
interest in encouraging private investment 
abroad. Realistically viewed, the contribu- 
tion of private investment to expanded inter- 
national trade is likely to be modest in any 
short run. Only over a decade or period of 
years will its impact upon world production 
and trade be fully felt. Its greatest contri- 
bution Mes in the help which it affords eco- 
nomic growth in the recipient country. 
While this is of great economic significance, 
in the world of today it has a political and 
strategic significance as well. It is clearly 
to our self-interest to raise the level of living 
in underdeveloped areas of the world as one 
way to hold the masses in these countries 
from going over to the Communist philoso- 
phy. 
On the side of the domestic economy, di- 
rect foreign investment serves to finance an 
immediate increase in exports of machinery 
and investment goods. If our Nation is to 
accept its place as a comparatively rich 
creditor, we must not, however, think only 
of the exports which flow from new invest- 
ments. We must welcome the earnings 
which those investments produce over the 
years. When our debtor offers to pay interest 
or repay principal we must not slam the 
door in his face by effectively barring the im- 
port of the products which he has. It is one 
thing to make successful investment com- 
mitments abroad and be content, as we often 
have been in the past, to plow back or rein- 
vest the rewards on the spot. But a part of 
our objective lies also in the expanded flow of 
trade freed from distrust and International 
barriers. 

If we are going to regard foreign invest- 
ment solely as a way of dumping excesses 
in production, we will be doing more harm 
than good. We must recognize that invest- 
ments mean closer family ties among the 
nations. We must expect that the success 
of our investments abroad will add, not only 
to the wealth of our friends, but to our 
own national wealth and the flow of goods 
and services. If we are to achieve that end, 
we must accept responsibility as the lead- 
ing creditor nation and behave like a credi- 
tor, not raising our hands against payment 
when the borrower tries to service the in- 
vestment and make the payments due to us. 

The fourth point in our minimum for- 
eign economic program, as outlined by the 
President, is our wish to encourage currency 
convertibility. Government controls which 
restrict the convertibility of one nation’s 
currency into that of another directly af- 
fect—and are affected by—the volume of 
world trade and investment. These in turn 
affect the world peace and unity. In recent 
months the free world has made great steps 
forward in restoring currency convertibility. 
The Dutch have relaxed their curbs on 
capital transfers, while the British have 
widely extended the areas and the products 
for which payments may be made in scarce 
sterling. We are apparently approaching 
the time when sterling balances may be 
transferred into dollars at will. This prog- 
ress—an outstanding feature of the free 
world's gains in recent months—has been 
made possible by the generally improved 
conditions in Europe which we have already 
noted, 

The problem of dollar convertibility is but 
another way of expressing the need which we 
have already mentioned—of our buying 
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enough from foreign nations so that they 
may have dollars available in sufficient 
quantity to purchase American export prod- 
ucts commercially. 

When other nations were compelied to 
hoard and conserve their limited supply of 
dollars, all sorts of quotas and government 
intervention in the free market economy 
inevitably came about. The fact is that the 
discriminatory controls which foreign coun- 
tries use to restrict purchases from us are 
in themselves evidence of their desire to 
take more United States exports if we will 
but let them pay for them. They are evi- 
dence of a suppressed demand for United 
States goods and services. 

Our interest in freer trade and freer con- 
vertibility is well Ulustrated in a recent case 
where the shortage of dollars has caused 
repercussions directly upon American em- 
ployment. 

A recent issue of the London Economist 
tells of an outstanding American corpora- 
tion which decided to build its machines 
in England because the overseas markets for 
its product threatened to be closed to its 
United States production for lack of dollars 
in the hands of would-be purchasers. By 
shifting manufacturing operations to Eng- 
Jand, the machines may be sold for sterling. 
The name of the company is well known 
as the largest maker of its type of machines 
in the world. I shall not mention the name 
here since one of the sad commentaries on 
tariff discussions is that we are so easily 
diverted by specific local hardships and for- 
get the national good. 

The employees of this particular company 
suffered directly from the fact that, as a 
Nation, we had failed to buy sufficient prod- 
ucts from the rest of the world to enable 
them to acquire the necessary dollars to buy 
our products. The factory in question came 
into full production in England in 1949. Its 
exports have risen more than 10 times since 
then and more than 70 percent of those 
American-designed machines, produced in 
England, are being sent to Canada, the com- 
pany's largest single export market. Now, 
we regard Canada as a very attractive mar- 
ket for American exports. The employees 
in the American plant which was making 
the product for export have, in effect, been 
displaced by English workers and a portion 
of our traditional market lost. By our re- 
luctance to accept imports in sufficient quan- 
tity, we have cut the world off from the 
opportunity of earning more dollars, and by 
cutting off the supply of dollars have, in this 
case, increased employment abroad at a cost 
of declining employment in one of our out- 
Standing domestic industries. Certainly our 
Policy would have met the test of realism 
better in this instance had we reduced tar- 
iffs on articles which can be produced more 
efficiently and cheaper in Great Britain than 
here, instead of throwing American workers 
out of employment in a field in which we 
have the great comparative advantage? 

By way of summary, we can do no better 
than quote a few sentences from the Presi- 
dent's foreign economic policy statement of 
March 30. In that statement he said: 

“The United States stands ready and able 
to produce and sell more than the rest of 
the world can buy from us. The inability of 
many foreign countries to buy our goods 
in the volume we would like to sell does 
not arise from any lack of desire for these 
goods. * è Instead it arises out of the 
Inability of these nations to pay—in dol- 
lars—for the volume we have to sell. 

Dollar grants are no lasting solution to 
this impasse. * * * The solution is a higher 
level of two-way trade. * * * Greater free- 
dom from restrictions and controls and the 
increased efficiencies which arise from ex- 
Panding markets and the freer play of eco- 
nomie forces are essential to the attainment 
Of this higher trade level.“ 
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In judging our economic policy, we must 
test it by the degree to which it results in 
this higher level of two-way trade. Its real- 
ism must be measured by the extent to which 
it helps in breaking down the restrictions 
and impediments which have handicapped 
the free world economy in the postwar pe- 
riod. On this basis I am sure we must 
conclude that a great deal more can and 
should be done. It may be that a bolder 
program would have accomplished more in 
less time. 

On the other hand, the world changes 
which have made the United States the 
world’s leading economic nation bave come 
upon us comparatively recently. We have, 
moreover, a long tradition and, if you will, 
n great many pressures to overcome in order 
to keep pace with our new responsibilities. 
If we accept this domestic tradition as a part 
of the milieu in which our policy must today 
be formed, we are inevitably driven to the 
conclusion that our overall program is in- 
deed highly realistic, no matter how much 
It may fall short of being ideal. 


Radio Commentary on Senator Capehart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord a commentary by Tris Coffin on radio 
station WWDC in Washington, July 21, 
about my colleague, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 


There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A GALLERY GLIMPSE 

The Senate of the United States is a 
crucible—like a furnace running with melted 
ore in the steel mill. Into the Senate are 
poured a variety of men fresh from the hopes 
of the voters, farmers and lawyers and bank- 
ers and schoolteachers. Many of them never 
measure up to the hopes of the voters. Per- 
haps our standards are too high. 

This is the story of one of the few who 
have been molded in this crucible into true 
steel. He is HOMER CAPEHART, the Senator 
from Indiana. ; 

I first saw him 20 years ago—a big, robust, 
two-fisted, red-haired product of free enter- 
prise; a smalitown boy who made his fortune 
by sweat and willpower and shrewdness. 
Then he began looking around curiously for 
new worlds to conquer. CAPEHART, as u busi- 
nessman, was annoyed in the free-style, vig- 
orous way of redheads with what he thought 
were excessive curbs on business by the New 
Deal. 

So he Jumped into politics like a kid jump- 
ing off a high dive—with a big splash. He 
sponsored a cornfield conference of Repub- 
licans. I covered it as a reporter, It was 
hot and dusty and full of the blare of poli- 
tics, But it had a wonderful effect on the 
then faltering Grand Old Party in the Mid- 
west. It was a shot in the arm. 

Ten years ago, HOMER CarE HART was elected 
to the United States Senate. He was a trump 
card for the GOP leaders in the Senate—an 
independent businessman, deep and sure- 
voiced, with the temper of a redhead and 
the face of a cherub, who fought the ad- 
ministration with a zestful scorn. 
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Today, 10 years later, Homer CAPEHART has 
been fused into true steel. He is an inde- 
pendent Senator who thinks and acts for the 
good of his country, based not on the cloak- 
room whisper of a political leader, but his 
own judgment. He has a mature point of 
view—based on not what is good for just one 
section of our economy, but for all. He looks 
beyond the hue and cry of the moment to 
the effect on tomorrow. 

Now, Senator CAPEHART sits like some be- 
nevolent monarch in a committee room lis- 
tening to the troubled conscience of the get- 
while-the-getting-is-good housing tycoons 
and the problems of the little people. There 
Was among the latter a Negro employee of 
the United Nations in New York, a bewil- 
dered and troubled Navy veteran—both done 
out of money by suede-shoe, glib-voiced 
salesmen for gyp home repair companies. 
The salesman would come to the smal] home 
owner and say: We've picked your home as a 
model to advertise our great new product 
backed by your local bank and the FHA. 
We'll sell it to you at cost and give you $50 
on the sale of this service to every home in a 
3-mile radius. All you've got to do is sign 
on the dotted line. Too, there is testimony 
of huge housing developments where profits 
flowed like whisky at a class reunion. 

It is a sorry story—of loopholes in the 
law that Congress refused to cover up year 
after year, of a Government agency too 
bureaucratic to fight injustice, of banks that 
didn't care whether the money they loaned 
went to gyp joints, of business men who 
would do anything to get a buck. 

Homer CaPenarr, in the few glimpses I had 
at these hearings, showed a quiet compassion 
for the little people and a sense of outrage 
for the gyppers. 

At one lull in the hearing, he set his jaw 
firmly and said, “We're going to get to the 
bottom of this.“ 


More power to him, 


Texas Farmer Proves Worth of New 
Ideas in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a Texas farmer named Clinton 
Harbers has been much in the news in 
my State recently because of his suc- 
cess with some farming methods which 
have greatly increased production from 
his land, 

An editorial in the Taylor (Tex.) 
Times, one of our State’s outstanding 
weekly newspapers, throws light on some 
of these methods. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It’s WortH 4 Tate Down 

The Times from time to time has com- 
mented on the success of a cotton farmer 
down below Smithville is having with some 
newer ideas of farming. 

There isn't any printed set of rules you 
can tack upon your wall and follow with 
results that your land will produce a bale to 
2 bales of cotton to the acre, or 6,000 pounds 
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widely in a few years. 

Working with land not as good as lots 
land in Williamson County, Harbers in 
years has made his land over, so to speak. 
Chiefly he has done two things: (1) Built up 
the fertility; (2) increased the water-holding 
capacity. 

His neighbors ask him how for example he 
can afford to leave a fourth of his land out 
of production a whole year while he grows 
Hubam clover on it. His answer is that he 
could leave a fourth of it out 6 years and still 
make more than he was making before he 
started his program. The first year he 
farmed his land produced less than a quarter 
of a bale to the acre. Last year it produced 
a bale and three-quarters to the acre. This 
year, even though he hit a drought, he’s going 
to make at least a bale tothe acre. Further- 
more, while he fertilizes, he doesn't get his 
fertilizer costs out of line with his profits. 
Last year he netted $211 an acre on his cotton 
land, and in his costs he figured everything, 
including the total expense of making the 
crop, the expense of planting vetch on his 
land ahead of the cotton, the cost of de- 
preciation of equipment, etc. 

Harbers is a public-spirited young man, he 
doesn't mind explaining his methods, even 
though last year over 3,000 people visited his 
farm. 

It's worth a trip down there to see his 
system, but as a suggestion, we suggest a 
large group of farmers get together and go 
at the same time, rather than a few at a 
time, so he could explain to all of them at 
the same time. The soil conservation dis- 
trict here is planning such a trip, and we 
believe it's worth a real effort to get scores 
of farmers to go. Watch for the planned 
date, and make up your mind now to go 
down. 


of 
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Williamson County's real wealth fs in its 
land, and that land can be made to produce 
a lot more than it is, in dry weather or wet. 
We'd like to see a real drive made to get 
a large number of Williamson County farm- 
ers to hear what Clinton Harbers has done. 

We have examined his methods, and there 
aren't any bugs under the chips down there. 
He has done what he has done without any 
oll money, without a business in town, etc. 
He did it by hard work and some pioneer 
thinking, and any farmer in Williamson 
County can do the same, 


How Low Can You Get? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled How Low Can You Get?” pub- 
lished in the Marion Chronicle, of Mar- 
ion, Ind., on July 13, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Low Can You Ger? 

The other day we were tempted to write 
an editorial commenting on the low moral 
tone to which officials of the New and Fair 
Deal Government had descended during the 
era when they were in power and had undis- 
puted authority over our money, and there- 
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fore, more or less, of our habits, our persons, 
and our fortunes. But we didn't think it a 
very good subject until there were more de- 
velopments and therefore fortunately ab- 
stained. 

The abstention was worth while, for it 
remained for a beneficiary of the New and 
Fair Dealers to reach the helght of something 
or other when one told United States Sen- 
ator Homer E. CAPEHART he (the Senator) 
“was shooting off his mouth” as the Hoosier 
solon, chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, continued to probe 
into scandals in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration which he said will make Teapot 
Dome, the RFC, and those of the mink-coat 
era “look like a Sunday school.” 

Senator CAPEHART made the statement 
after a New York builder testified he reaped 
a $2,700,000 “windfall profit” (an unearned 
profit) on a big apartment project. Carz- 
HART said he believed the FHA “participated 
in a grand scandal involving millions and 
millions of dollars.” 

It was at that point that Gustave M. Berne, 
operator of Rockaway Apartments in New 
York, testified that FHA knew builders were 
reaping in high windfall profits on the multi- 
billion postwar apartment-house program. 

Whereupon a lawyer, George I. Marcus, 
representing his client, Sidney Sarner, vice 
president of the Linwood Park Apartments, 
Fort Lee, Va., right under the nose of the 
national headquarters of the FHA, told the 
Hoosier Senator, “You are shooting off your 
mouth.” Immediately thereafter he invoked 
the fifth amendment, whereby an accused 
person is exempted from testifying against 
himself by a constitutional provision. 

This is not only a new low in standard 
of morality; it is a new low in defying a 
Senator, the distinguished head of an im- 
portant Senate committee. Senator CAPE- 
Har has no compunction or mercy in fer- 
reting out the swindles perpetrated against 
the American people and taxpayers. He 
knows they have been swindled and he knows 
that they pay their taxes out of the sweat 
of their brows, and he knows how that feels. 
But this distinguished man, this United 
States Senator from the State of Indiana, 
is told by a pipsqueak lawyer, that he “is 
shooting off his mouth” when he proceeds in 
an investigation, long belated, participated 
in by many rich politicos of the Roosevelt- 
Truman era, when violation of the law was 
tolerated, even invited, and when morals 
were of no more import than an outgrown 
adage in an antiquated textbook. 

How low can you get? How brazen? How 
corrupt? How insensitive to the tenor of 
American public and private life? How long 
will Americans pay taxes to have them 
squandered as they have been? Where is 
the stopping place? Who will say, “It is 
here and now“? 


The Men’s Apparel Industry of 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
I have prepared on the men’s apparel 
industry of Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


July 22 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR DUFF 


For two and a half centuries, the men’s ap- 
parel industry of Philadelphia has served the 
Nation in peace and in war, In this year 
of its auspicious 250th anniversary, I take 
this opportunity to salute its long and con- 
tinuous production record, an event which is 
being commemorated in cities all over the 
country and which is being given official rec- 
ognition in the largest city of my own Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 

Long before our forefathers met in Phila- 
delphia to found this great Republic, the 
American clothing industry came into exis- 
tence in a few small shops on the shores of 
the Delaware River. In the intervening cen- 
turies it has developed into a $200,000,000-a- 
year industry, providing work for 10 percent 
of the entire industrial labor market of the 
Greater Philadelphia area. 

There is not a city, large or small, through 
the vast expanse of our land, where Phila- 
delphia-nrade men's apparel is not sold. The 
industry’s progress and prosperity has been 
tied in closely with the national economy. 
Its harmonious employee-employer rela- 
tions, uninterrupted for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has provided a happy pattern for all 
other industrial areas. 

‘This industry provided uniforms for Gen- 
eral Washington's army and in every war 
in which our country has since engaged. 
Its peacetime production has grown in step 
with the development of our Republic and 
today, as it observes its 250th birthday it is 
at the peak of its quality production. 

It is a record of which this industry is 
justly proud and I hope all Americans will 
join in my sincere salute to the men and 
women who have made it great and to Phil- 
adelphia which nurtured so well its growth. 


Utilization of Scientific Manpower in 
Connection With Selective Service 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times, writ- 
ten by Thomas H. Chilton, chairman of 
the engineering manpower commission 
of the Engineers Joint Council. The 
letter is a timely comment on the present 
attitude of the Selective Service System 
regarding the deferment of those with 
specialized skills or training, and illus- 
trates that we are failing to obtain the 
maximum utilization of our sicentific 
manpower. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEFERRINO SPECIALISTS: MAXIMUM UTILIZA- 
TION OF NATION'S SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 
UrGED 2 
(Forron's Norx.— The writer of the follow- 

ing letter is chairman of the Engineering 

Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint 

Council.) 

To the EDITOR oy THE New Youre Times: 

I want to express my substantial agree- 
ment with your editorial which appeared in 
the issue of June 28 entitled “Scientific Man- 
power” and your statement that the con- 
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cept of equality of sacrifice must yield to the 
basic security needs of our Nation.” 

Your editorial states, however, that the 
draft authorities are under great pressure to 
eliminate every possible deferment because 
of the relative shortage of physically quali- 
fied young men available for military service. 
May I say that I interpret the facts quite 
differently. 

A cursory examination of the statistics will 
indicate that current induction require- 
ments can be easily met without making 
any substantial inroad on the relatively 
small number of specialized personnel 
within the military age group whose intel- 
lectual attainments and technica] training 
make them vitally necessary to the advance- 
ment of science and engineering. 


AVAILABLE FOR SERVICE 


This year prior to July the selective serv- 
ice calls were running 18,000 a month. For 
the period July to December it is anticipated 
that calls will run 23,000 a month. There 
are in the selective service pool presently 
available about 650,000 men. To this must 
be added the new 18-year-old registrants, 
trom which group about 50,000 young men 
who are physically fit will be available each 
month (after allowance for preregistration 
enlistments). 

Notwithstanding the very substantial and 
constantly increasing number of men avail- 
able for military service, there has been a 
continuous and disturbing decline in the 
number of occupational deferments accorded 
scientists and engineers. As of January 31, 
1953, class II-A occupational deferments were 
approximately 30,000 but by May 31, 1954, 
this number had declined to about 18,000, 

Tt is obvious that we cannot compete with 
our potential enemies in terms of total man- 
power. Therefore it is of prime importance 
that we recognize that our survival of this 
age of peril will depend on the degree to 
which we utilize the very definitely limited 
scientific and engineering personnel which 
this Nation possesses. In this connection 
we must always keep in mind the possibility 
of stepped-up or full mobilization. 

As the exact nature of the problem be- 
comes manifest we have no doubt that the 
good judgment of our people will prevail 
in this, as it has in the past, in matters of 
grave national importance. To judge this 
problem, however, it is necessary that our 
people have the facts upon which a sound 
judgment can be based. 

Fundamentally, every man should serve 
the Nation where he can serve it best. If 
this leads to service in production or re- 
search, so long as those requirements are 
paramount, the individual registrant should 
be considered for deferment and deferred 
because of his importance to that work. 

FLOW OF SCIENTISTS > 

We are mindful, on the other band, that 
the needs of the Armed Forces for physically 
fit young men must be met and that the 
young scientist or engineer should only be 
deferred when the work which he is per- 
forming in civilan life is more important 
to the Nation than that which he would 
perform if inducted into the Armed Forces. 
There is equal need to maintain the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate programs in our 
colleges and universities in order to insure 
the continued flow of young scientists and 
engineers into production and research. 

We need, then, to reject universal military 
service as a basic concept and return to the 
principle of selection, under which men are 
selected for deferment by reason of their oc- 
cupation and Its importance to the national 
welfare or selected for induction because 
their service to the Nation in uniform is 
deemed more important than their civilian 
work. The drive for universal military serv- 
ice and the virtual nondeferment of young 
engineers and scientists have led many such 
individuals to voluntecr despite their pres- 
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ent value to research and production, just 
to get the whole matter over with, when their 
greatest conceivable contribution would be 
to remain on the job. 


STAND ON EXEMPTIONS 


We sincerely seek the maximum contri- 
bution to the Nation from our scientists and 
engineers and do not advocate the exemp- 
tion of such individuals from military sery- 
ice. The fear that some men might escape 
military service through continued defer- 
ment is no longer a practical one with the 
extension of the age of liability to 35 for 
those who are deferred for various reasons, 
and the denial of deferment to those whose 
child or children were conceived or born 
after Aug. 25, 1953. 

We agree with the intent of Congress, as 
expressed in the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act of 1951, as amended, in 
which it is stated: “The President is author- 
ized, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to provide for the defer- 
ment from training and service in the Armed 
Forces * * ot any or all categories of per- 
sons whose employment in industry, agricul- 
ture * * or other endeavors is found to 
be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety or interest.” 

In this uneasy age in which we live, 
of simultaneous hot and cold war, we ask 
that the Nation make the most effective use 
of its specialized manpower, not as a matter 
of preferred treatment of scientists and en- 
gineers, but in order that the Nation may 
survive, 

Tomas H. CHILTON, 

New YORK, July 8, 1954. 


We Ourselves and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to include an 
article by the Italian ex-Premier Alcide 
De Gasperi, published in La Discussione, 
of Rome, February 28, 1954. This article 
was called to my attention by Ludovico 
Barattieri di San Pietro, the Italian con- 
sul general in Philadelphia, Pa., and I 
commend it to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

We OURSELVES AND COMMUNISM 

A Milan review has published a Report on 
Communism in Italy, which deserves to be 
read and digested. Some of the statements 
contained in it are inaccurate or out of date, 


some of the statistics set forth need to be 


checked or should be accepted with a pinch 
of salt, while in the mass of quotations with 
which the article is interwoven the proper 
perspective and the right proportions of 
things are often lost, Nevertheless it is true 
that communism in Italy represents a very 
serious danger, and that even after having 
been stripped of exaggerations, inaccuracies, 
and errors of fact, this report gives us a 
picture of Communist penetration into 
Italian society which cannot fail to make 
an impression. 

The impression made on those who can see 
this picture from within, and are therefore 
in a position to compare the report with 
actual realities before their own eyes, may 
be beneficial, because colors and dimen- 
sions may be rectified and brought to their 
proper proportions by direct comparison; but 
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what about international McCarthyism 
which might accept this report as gospel 
truth and be prepared to pass judgment on 
our country on the basis of its conclusions? 

According to the author, not only are 
trade unions, associations, culture, physical 
science, industries, the State administration, 
and the fighting services tainted with or have 
been conquered by communism, but all the 
other political parties are accomplices of 
communism either through connivance or 
cowardice, No one escapes this charge, my- 
self less than anyone else. 

Indeed, with regard to myself the charge 
is definite and serious: De Gasperi is not the 
author of the ideological brawl, as Nenni de- 
fines it, and still less is he the enemy No. 1, 
as Togliatti calls him. Far from it. Here 
is how the report reads; “To understand the 
mentality which today inspires men like 
Pastore,’ it is necessary fully to grasp the 
thougbts of one who, in 1924, was the polit- 
ical secretary of the Popular Party (the 
Italian Catholic Party of the time), and 
who in that capacity proposed and advo- 
cated the necessity for an agreement with 
the Socialists, Alcide De Gasperi, today 
once more politically responsible for the 
Italian Catholic forces, is substantially in- 
spired by that same tendency, which pre- 
vents him from realizing the absurdity of 
certain alliances. His opposition to com- 
munism is born of an occasional and wholly 
temporary opportunism; to prove it we need 
only quote the following words,* “ 

At this point a passage is quoted from a 
epeech of mine, delivered on July 23, 1944, 
at the first meeting held in Rome after the 
liberation, We were still at war, with the 
Nazis on the Gothic line, the Social Republic 
was in arms against the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Italy, thousands of partisans were 
on the mountains, we were demanding the 
return of a million prisoners, and we needed 
the help of everyone to bring the war to a 
victorious end, and reconstruct peace. To- 
plintti had become a member of the Cabinet 
before reaching Rome, and had thus made 
possible the formation of a national govern- 
ment with the King’s Lord Lieutenant. 
Stalin, having repulsed Hitler's invasion, was 
standing forth victorious on the stage of 
history. Under such circumstances and ata 
moment when all the consequences of defeat 
were piling up on our country and a dan- 
gerous ferment was agitating the minds of 
men, it was necessary to utter a word of 
guidance, and I gave it at the first mass 
meeting, before a motley crowd, in the 
presence of representatives of all parties. 
Was it a word of temporary compromise, an 
act of demagogic opportunism? Nobody, 
rereading today the verbatim. report of that 
speech can honestly affirm it. It is not 
enough to quote the acknowledgments which 
I then made concerning certain positive as- 
pects of the Russian revolution, nor the 
hopes which I expressed, hopes afterward 
destined to be disappointed, but which at 
the time were shared by the whole of the 
Western World, of a possible insertion of the 
Russian revolution into the body of democ- 
racy. It should be added that to the positive 

ts of that revolution I opposed a de- 
ecription of its negative social experiments 
and of the bloodthirsty nature of the dicta- 
torship which had come to dominate the 
country, and also that I made, as shown by 
the shorthand transcript, the following state- 
ment: “What is it then that we feel to be 
an unsurmountable obstacle on the path of 
these social experiences? In the first place 
freedom, which is not merely freedom of 
speech and of public meetings; for the people 
the essential freedom is the right of being 
masters in their own houses. But how can 
man be free if the state, through its com- 
missars, interferes from morning till night 
to regulate his whole life? * * The enemy 
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of freedom ts state totalitarianism. * * © 
Man comes first, and then the state.” 

And since that speech is also quoted to 
prove that I have kept silent on all the moral 
and religious objections to communism, I 
shall repeat once more that, after having 
insisted in the opening part on the historical 
Christian origins of the concept of freedom, 
my speech ended with an appeal to Christ, 
in the following words, which the above- 
mentioned report takes good care not to 
quote: 

“He indeed is the Saviour. 

“If she is to arise from her civil and ma- 
terial death, our new Italy must associate 
her work with faith as did our communal 
republics, and the moral and material forces 
of Christian charity must contribute—as the 
Roman clergy have done so marvelously— 
to the work of social Justice which we are 
determined to undertake.” 

This should suffice to prove that our policy 
in the field of reconstruction was not in- 
spired by any substantial form of compro- 
mise. But the part of the same speech deal- 
ing with the constitutional problem is even 
more significant. At that very time I raised 
the alarm against the repeated attempts of 
the “Avanti”: to launch a form of Soviet 
republic, and called the attention of the 
public opinion to a point which was more 
serious than the alternative “Republic or 
Monarchy,” adding: “Do we intend to found 
our new state, our new Italy, on the broad 
basis of the Italian people, united as it is in 
its municipalities, constituted by its fami- 
lies, by its historic character, or do we wish 
to split it up into factory councils?” 

These words contain an announcement of 
the fight we were to start for a democratic 
parliament and for universal suffrage as 
against nebulous but dangerous tendencies 
which would have led to a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. Again a year later, on July 3, 1945, 
when the so-called north wind crisis had 
been overcome after strenous efforts, I stated 
in a speech in Milan: We are anxious above 
all about one thing: we have said it before 
and we say it on every occasion, and we must 
repeat it once more—we are determined 
above all else to save the organic freedom 
of the Italian people in the future demo- 
cratic State.” Pertini* had said that he 
wanted to make of the Constituent Assem- 
bly the platform of the Italian revolution 
for a future soctalist society, while I was 
saying that I wanted the permanent method 
of democracy, which is tantamount to anti- 
revolution. And even then, during the crisis 
of 1945, we were up against the Nenni equiv- 
ocation, Situations are apt to repeat them- 
selves. We read with astonishment in a 
polemic which I had with Togliatti about 
the crisis which brought the Parri Cabinet 
into power, the following words: “It hap- 
pened that Nenni’s candidature (for the 
premiership) was presented in the course 
of various conversations as a moderate left- 
ist candidature which, in harmony with a 
certain European situation, should evolve 
from the so-called proletarian parties a 
Socialist fulcrum in an intermediate posi- 
tion between the communism extreme left 
and the democratic parties. We contested 
the reality of this construction, ever point- 
ing out that the Socialist-Communist pact 
and the bonds uniting those two parties 
made it impossible even to speak of such a 
combination, that Nennli's was indeed noth- 
ing more than a Socialist-Communist candi- 
dature, and that it must be taken as such.” 

There followed the campaign for a refer- 
endum and for the Constituent Assembly 
and then, as a logical consequence, the re- 
vival of the democratic parliamentary re- 
gime and the ending of the system of the 
“Committees of National Liberation.” All 
this peaceful and lawful evolution was possi- 
ble because Christian Democracy. with the 
support of some minor groups, was clearly 


— 
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conscious of its own responsibility and reso- 
lutely staked on the defense of a free demo- 
cratic regime against the totalitarian dan- 
ger. This was indeed far from any “devia- 
tion” in the Marxist sense, as the aboye- 
mentioned report claims. 

If anyone wishes to attribute to me as a 
deviation of this kind the recent syndicalist 
thesis concerning the unlimited right to 
strike, he would be doing me a serious wrong. 

Three times the cabinets presided over by 
me have submitted bills for regulating the 
rights of the trade unions and the practice 
of strikes, and every time the trade union 
representatives set forth their objections. 
Moreover, this should be borne in mind: I 
have no intention of admitting the suspi- 
cion of collusion with communism, for in- 
deed the democratic trade-unionists con- 
sider this the best way of opposing it. But 
it is truly deplorable that in situations so 
fraught with danger for the democartio 
regime the forces supporting it should find 
no legal solution which, while safeguarding 
the interests of the workers, should respect 
the rights of the community as a whole and 
substitute for the ferment of constant agi- 
tations a procedure based on negotiations, 
leaving strikes merely as the extreme instru- 
ment of legitimate defense. It is true that 
with these words I expressed first of all my 
anxiety for that regime of freedom which 
gets weakened by the endless wear and tear 
of organized unrest, and so loses ground in 
the face of a totalitarian state; but I do 
not neglect the functions of the trade unions. 
If the trade unions wish to permeate the In- 
ner workings of economic life and become an 
organic social force, they must contribute to 
the stability of the relations between work- 
etrs and employers and to an uninterrupted 
effort to increase production. 

According to the author of the report the 
deviations attributed to me are not limited 
to the question of the trade unions. In his 
opinion I am in part responsible for the fact 
that at a certain moment we have witnessed 
a rebirth of fascism, and above all that 
the union of anti-Communist forces is op- 
posed by a legitimist tendency in favor of a 
monarchist restoration. Here I really must 
give up any attempt at self-defense. The 
report is too deeply stained with facetious 
spirit to be worthy of discussion, 

Nevertheless I know well enough that this 
publication may be exploited in the cam- 
paign already developing in America with 
regard to Italy, and it is for this very reason 
that I have decided to answer it, and shall 
make a few additional remarks to correct 
the picture thus presented. 

The Introduction to the report consists 
of a general survey of the legal provisions 
in force in other countries against com- 
munism. I need not trouble to inquire into 
the practical and effective value of the pro- 
hibitions or lMmitations enacted or an- 
nounced in various western countries. The 
most conclusive fact is that in no country 
under a regime of freedom—not even in the 
United States—has the Communist Party 
been outlawed. 

More significant, from various points of 
view, is the Swiss experiment. The Swiss 
Confederation during the war had vetoed 
the Communist Party, but it subsequently 
absorbed this exceptional law into the Crim- 
inal Code, under part 13 (“on crimes and 
offenses against the state and national de- 
fense”). This code enacted, in 1937, con- 
tains an article (266), which reads as fol- 
lows: “(1) Whoever commits an act calcu- 
lated to impair the independence of the 
confederation or to expose it to danger; to 
provoke the interference of a foreign state 


in the affairs of the confederation; or main- 


tains intelligence with the government of a 
foreign state or with its agents with the ob- 
ject of bringing about a war against the con- 
federation, is punished,” etc. 

This first text of 1937 was integrated with 
the law of October 5, 1950, containing an 
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article (266a) dealing with acts preparatory 
to a crime, and punishing with imprison- 
ment up to 5 years “whoever, with the in- 
tention of promoting or supporting under- 
takings or intrigues in foreign countries 
against the security of Switzerland, enters 
into relations with a foreign state or foreign 
parties or with other organizations abroad, 
or with their agents, or spreads Inaccurate 
or tendentlous information. 

It win be remembered that on the basis 
of that article the Federal Court of Lausanne 
condemned to 15 months’ imprisonment the 
Geneva Communist Pierre Nicole, who in 
several foreign newspapers and in his own 
Swiss organ had accused the Government 
(the Federal Council) of preparing to bring 
Switzerland into the Atlantic Alliance, thus 
impairing the independence of the country, 
ever riveted to its historic neutrality. 

The defense of Swiss democracy is thus 
entrusted to the Criminal Code, applicable 
to all and in every circumstance. 

What else has my government done in 
submitting in May 1952 to Parliament a bill 
for modifying the Criminal Code? The or- 
ganic reform of the code having been too 
long delayed, my government proposed the 
amendment and bringing up to date of cer- 
tain of its articles (art. 294/8/9) against any 
person committing acts of violence or issu- 
ing threats in order to prevent others from 
publicly expressing their political, social, or 
scientific opinions, or wholly or partially 
hindering the exercise of a political right; 
article 253 against military sabotage, both 
with regard to installations or to the manu- 
facture of military material; article 499 
against civil sabotage, viz. the destruction of 
raw materials or agricultural or industrial 
products; article 508 against breaking into 
and occupying industrial concerns; and fi- 
nally article 633 against arbitrary occupa- 
tion of land, 

In all this there is nothing which is not 
already provided for by existing laws and 
subject to penalties. It was in fact merely 
a case Of defining and restoring certainty to 
law in the face of a hesitating or compro- 
mised jurisprudence, but above all of seiz- 
ing the occasion to reabsorb all special legis- 
lation, thereby creating legal instruments of 
defense in case democracy should be men- 
aced. We wished above all to demonstrate 
our firm determination to defend demo- 
cratic institutions against everyone and 
everything. Nevertheless the usual geese on 
the Capitol cackled for weeks on end, shriek- 
ing against scandalous reaction, while today 
we are reprimanded both at home and abroad 
for not being capable of energetic action or 
gestures of courage, 

Tomorrow perhaps because people are apt 
to forget—we shall see rising up against us 
in our own country those who in critical 
moments showed themselves, out of coward-* 
ice, ready for any compromise, and perhaps 
some American Senator will call us to ac- 
count for the fact that in Italy, during these 
few postwar years while we have succeeded, 
of course with American help, in putting 
the country on its feet again, we have only 
been able to contain and not to uproot the 
evil weed, which was born and has prospered 
during the Roosevelt era owing to errors, 
certainly common and no doubt unavolda- 
ble, but of which it is not fair to lay all 
the responsibility on us: it would be easier 
to file away these errors in the records of 
history If at least In present day politics it 
would appear clearly and indisputably for 
all that a free and non-Communist regime 
is ever and evefywhere preferred, supported, 
and defended. 


* Christian Democrat M. P., general secre- 
tary of the Federation of non-Communist 
Trade Unions. 

? Organ of the Italian Socialist Party. 

*A Communist politician, 
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Benson Fakes Figures on Dairy Support 
Cut To Sway Senate Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
include in the RECORD an article from 
the National Farmers Union’s Washing- 
ton Newsletter written for the July 23 
issue by the editor, Robert G. Lewis. 
The article follows: 

Administration forces, from President 
Eisenhower on down, resorted to deliberate 
falsification and distortion of oficial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics In their drive 
for additional cuts in farm-price supports 
in the Senate this week. 

The Senate, meanwhile, delayed action on 
the parity package farm bill endorsed by its 
Agriculture Committee. Debate on an Eisen- 
hower-backed move to turn over the future 
power needs of REA co-ops and municipal- 
ities in the TVA region to a private utility 
combine, at a cost of $140 million in extra 
rates alone over the life of the contract, 
kept the Senate tied up in overtime sessions 
into the week. 

President Eisenhower condemned the 
House's recent vote to boost dairy supports 
to 80 percent of parity (from 75 percent at 
Present) as a grave error. He told his press 
conference that prices of dairy products must 
be kept down to levels at which consumers 
will use them up. This apparently indicated 
complete rejection of the principle of sup- 
porting farm prices. 

The President then went on to declare 
that the only people who would benefit from 
an increase in supports would be the middle- 
men, who would be able to sell butter that 
they have purchased at the lower price to the 
Government at the increased support rate. 

The President's statement is directly and 
completely untrue. 

The bill, as passed by the House, provides 
that only dairy products produced after Sep- 
tember 1 would be eligible for the increased 
support price that would take effect on that 
date. Only by action of Secretary Benson 
on his own responsibility could middlemen 
reap the windfall profits referred to by the 
President, It is doubtful, in fact, that it 
would be legal for Benson to do at all what 
the President sald would happen. f 

Another falsehood employed by the anti- 
Parity forces is the assertion that the in- 
Crease in dairy supports would necessarily 
increase the prices paid by consumers. 

Both the House-passed bill and the Senate 
bill authorize the use of direct payments to 
farmers as a method for supporting prices of 
dairy products. If this authority is ap- 
Proved, and if Benson uses it, prices to con- 
Sumers can actually be cut below their pres- 
ent levels instead of being increased. Butter 
Prices, for instance, would drop about 20 
cents per pound below present levels. 

Under the direct-payments method of sup- 
ports, market prices would be allowed to drop 
until consumers took the avallable supply. 
The difference between the average market 
Price and the price-support level would be 
made up by a direct payment to the farmer. 
The House bill raises dairy supports to 80 
Percent of parity, the Senate bill to 85 per- 
Cent. 

The baldest fakery of all, however, came 
Out of the office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in a report that was passed out as a 
bona fide economic analysis by USDA experts. 

ent Eisenhower, who knows little about 
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agriculture or economics, quite likely was 
honestly mistaken in making his charge that 
middlemen would be able to clean up by 
selling butter they had bought cheap from 
the farmers to the Government at increased 
support prices. 

A report purporting to prove that “the new 
dairy support level of 75 percent of parity 
is achieving a better balance between pro- 
duction and consumption” was Issued by 
Benson's office this week. It was timed pre- 
cisely right to furnish big-city edtorial 
writers and Senate sliding scale leaders with 
ammunition just as the farm bill debate 
gets under way. It is strictly in keeping with 
the administration's strategy of using misled 
consumer pressure as the main political force 
against parity price supports. 

“There are indications that downward ad- 
justments in production are being made, 
even during the lush pasture season,” the 
report declared. “These downward adjust- 
ments in milk production, though slight, 
indicate that a lower price does not stimu- 
late increased production,” the report main- 
tained. 

The “evidence” cited to “prove” that the 
sliding scale theory “works” was that milk 
production in June this year was lower than 
in May, and that 1954 production is running 
only 2 percent above last year as of June 
compared to 5 percent higher early in the 
year when supports were still at 90 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. Benson's political statisticians had to 
go directly contrary to the facts to make up 
this “evidence.” 

The report says that June is “historically 
the month of peak production.” The only 
thing that saves this from being a lie is that 
“historically” is a mighty long time. The 
fact is, according to records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that June dairy produc- 
tion was lower than May in 1942, 1945, 1946, 
1948, 1949, 1952, and 1953, as well as 1954. 
A drop in production from May to June is 
the normal and usual thing in recent years. 

Benson's propaganda missive implies that 
pastures are “lush.” According to the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture, pasture conditions on June 1 this 
year were the poorest since 1941. The con- 
dition on July 1 likewise was reported as far 
poorer than most recent years. 

It is true that price-support purchases by 
the Government are slightly lower this year 
than in 1953. But not much. The Govern- 
ment bought 57 million pounds of butter in 
June 1954, down just slightly from 60 million 
pounds bought in 1953. Cheese purchases 
were down to 28 million pounds from 37 
million in 1953. And dried milk purchases 
Were actually higher this year than last, and 
by a substantial amount, from 75 million 
pounds in June 1953 to 85 million pounds 
in June 1954. 

But how true is it that this Indicates “a 
better balance between production and con- 
sumption”? Mr. Benson's political statis- 
ticlans were a good deal more careful to 
exclude relevant facts than they were to 
make sure that the information they selected 
was accurate. 

The channels of trade were drained almost 
dry of stocks just before April 1 this year, 
when the cut in supports took effect, be- 
cause dealers unloaded everything they could 
put their hands on to the Government in 
anticipation of the coming drop in market 
prices. Since that time they have been 
filling the pipelines again—and that's where 
most ‘of the slight drop in Government pur- 
chases comes from. 

A look at the facts completely explodes 
Mr. Benson's political claim that “this trend 
(of production outrunning consumption) is 
being reversed.” 

The Government bought 12 million pounds 
less of butter in the 14 weeks since April 1 
this year than last. But private dealers in- 
creased their stocks by 55 million pounds 
more from April through June this year than 
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last year. The excess or production over 
consumption actually increased this year over 
last by 43 million pounds. 

The Government bought 47 miliion pounds 
less of cheese during that period this year 
than Inst. But private dealers increased 
their holdings by 28 million pounds more 
during the 3 months than in 1953. The 
excess of cheese production thus was only 
19 million pounds lower than last year. 

And while the Government bought 4 mil- 
lion pounds more of dried milk in the 1954 
period than in 1953, dealers’ stocks were in- 
creased by 1% million pounds less. Again, 
the net excess increased rather than the 
reverse. 

Deliberate deceit is clearly the motive be- 
hind the Department's issuance of this 
twisted and tortured analysis of how the 
sliding scale is performing. All the figures 
referred to above were obtained in about 10 
minutes from reports issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Itself. Certainly the 
Televant economic data should be as easily 
obtainable by Secretary Benson as by the 
farmers unlon. 

The growing tendency in the Department 
of Agriculture to falsify and distort economic 
information for political purposes is arousing 
grave concern in universities, commercial 
and business circles, students, and farmers 
throughout the country. The old Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, over a long his- 
tory of pioneering in its field, established a 
distinguished reputation for accuracy and 
ees That reputation is fast evaporat- 
ng. 

Any farmhand would know better, but the 
Secretary's hired men should, perhaps, bə 
forgiven if they were unable to see the error 
of their report's final paragraph: 

“In 4 of 6 major dairy regions, production 
per cow on July 1 was below a year ago. The 
percentage of cows in the herd which were 
being milked was likewise down, reflecting 
the lessened incentive to strive for high pro- 
duction.” ° 

Do you suppose they figured that the dis- 
couragement of 75-percent supports affected 
the incentive of the cows, or the farmers? 
Did the humiliated bossies lose their spirit 
for making the milk, or did the discouraged 
farmers lose their ambition to squeeze it 
out when prices fell? 

As for the percentage of cows in the herd 
which were being milked, somebody ought 
to tell Mr. Benson's hired hands that what 
makes a cow come fresh is not something 
that can be hindered, slowed down, pre- 
vented, or deincentivized by all the statistics 
or all the price-support theories in the whole 
Department of Agriculture. 


Increase in Compensation and Pension to 
Veterans and Their Dependents 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it ts 
with keen disappointment that I had 
learned earlier about the proposal to 
delete section 3 of H. R. 9020, the bill 
to grant increases in compensation and 
pensions to veterans of all wars and to 
their dependents. 

There has been no doubt that veterans’ 
benefits are in need of a fair and equi- 
table revision. I fully concur with the 
view that the benefits paid to veterans 
with service-connected disabilities, to 
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their widows and dependent parents, are 
particularly in need of an adqjustment. 
For that reason, I had actively sup- 
ported the original bill, H. R. 9020, and 
signed a discharge petition intended to 
bring this measure before the House. 

The legislation in question, however, 
also proposed moderate increases in non- 
service-connected pensions of veterans of 
all wars and their dependents. This 
latter proposal is now being deleted from 
the bill and many of us are very much 
disappointed with this action, In addi- 
tion, the so-called compromise amend- 
ment suggests that the rates of compen- 
sation be raised by only 5 percent rather 
than by 10 percent. 

Many arguments have been advanced 
in support of the compromise bill. They 
refer to our budgetary situation and to 
the necessity of reducing all outlays dur- 
ing this new fiscal year. Such consid- 
erations without doubt warrant our care- 
ful scrutiny. Nevertheless, it is my hope 
that a more substantial portion of the 
recommendations contained in the orig- 
inal bill, H. R. 9020, will be ultimately 
approved by both Houses. 

I am certain that no one wishes to 
see the legislation before us deadlocked, 
with the result that possibly no increases 
should be enacted this year in the bene- 
fits paid to our veterans and their de- 
pendents and survivors. A favorable de- 
cision, even on this very modest compro- 
mise amendment, would be preferable to 
no action at all. I sincerely hope, how- 
ever, that the Senate will take a more 
sympathetic view of this issue and re- 
store the cuts being made by the com- 
promise amendment. 


H. R. 8300 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Passage by Congress of H. R. 8300 be- 
comes imminent, we should be more 
aware than ever of the taxpayers’ need 
for professional help in the determina- 
tion and settlement of his Federal tax 
liabilities. Although the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954—H. R. 8300—will re- 
sult in simplification and improvement 
of the administration of the tax code, 
it contains a multitude of changes which 
in themselves will result for a time in 
considerable confusion for the taxpayer. 
In order to take full advantage of the 
tax relief Congress intended them to 
have, many individuals are going to re- 
quire professional advice. At least until 
the new regulations become settled, an 
abnormal number of disputes can be ex- 
pected to arise between the Commis- 
sioner and the taxpayer. Again, it is 
imperative that the taxpayer have com- 
petent representation when such dis- 
putes arise. 

In March of this year Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue T. Coleman An- 
drews stated that the Government re- 
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ceives 65 million returns a year and at 
least 10 percent of the taxpayers sub- 
mitting these returns get professional 
help. He also indicated that many 
others probably need such help but they 
either do not recognize the need or they 
cannot afford it. It is apparent that it 
is to the interest of the United States 
to encourage professionally competent 
persons to engage in such work. To the 
extent that such professionals are avail- 
able, the Government profits from a col- 
lection process which is efficient, eco- 
nomical, and equitable. This is recog- 
nized by Commissioner Andrews. In a 
talk delivered in Texas last year the 
Commissioner made it very clear that 
his agency wishes to encourage those 
who render such services, I quote Com- 
missioner Andrews: 

Now, my friends, in a system such as we 
have we cannot for 1 minute admit that 
anyone may restrict the right to practice 
before the Internal Revenue Service. There 
are too many people subject to our laws; 
there are too many tax returns that have to 
be filed, and there are already too few of us 
who are qualified to help. We cannot under 
any circumstances reduce the number who 
are qualified. Rather, we think that to the 
fullest extent possible, the right to practice 
ought to be extended rather than restricted. 


The very success of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service depends on maintaining this 
attitude on who may help the taxpayer 
and the Government in this monumental 
task. 

Recently this matter of who is qualified 
to render professional assistance to a 
taxpayer in settling disputes which may 
arise in the course of determining his tax 
liability has been thrown into a state of 
confusion by certain State court deci- 
sions. Apparently the State courts are 
not certain just what functions may be 
performed by agents enrolled to practice 
before. Treasury. What has in the past 
been considered well within the scope of 
the legitimate activities of an enrolled 
agent has recently been held by a Cali- 
fornia court to be the unauthorized prac- 
tice of law. 

The purpose of H. R. 10007, which I 
have introduced, is to grant the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury authority to pro- 
mulgate regulations which will clearly 
define who may represent a taxpayer in 
the course of any administrative con- 
ferences which may arise in determining 
his tax liability. If we are to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue the ad- 
ministrative latitude they need in col- 
lecting the taxes required to finance the 
Government of the United States, it is 
imperative that the Congress grant this 
authority. 


Classrooms Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. YORTY,. Mr. Speaker, an impos- 
ing list of important organizations in- 
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terested in education have urged the 
President and the Congress to provide 
funds for construction of badly needed 
classrooms for our children. It seems 
utterly inconceivable to me that we 
should countenance any delay in helping 
to alleviate the unquestioned critical 
classroom shortage. 

Democracy depends upon an educated, 
informed citizenry. Adequate schooling 
is indispensable to our survival as a 
nation and to the preservation of our 
institutions. It is patently absurd to 
argue that this great Nation cannot af- 
ford proper school facilities for its 
children, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp a telegram from the afore- 
said organizations to the President: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL W. Yorry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following is the text of telegram sent 
today to President Eisenhower: 

“The people of the United States possess 
no more precious national treasure than 
the children enrolled in our schools. To 
safeguard this resource and to meet the de- 
mands of increasing enrollments and rising 
birth rates our schools must have more class- 
rooms, We believe that emergency funds 
should be provided to States and localities 
whose educational needs far surpass their 
available fiscal resources. For this reason, 
we respectfully urge you to request Con- 
gress to give favorable consideration to emer- 
gency public school construction bills intro- 
duced by Senator Coorgr and 10 other 
Senators and by Representatives Fre.inc- 
HUYSEN. The letter follows requesting per- 
sonal interview with group representing the 
signers of this message. 

“American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, American Association of 
University Women, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, American Library 
Association, American Parents Com- 
mittee, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Cooperative League of United 
States of America, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Department of 
Classroom Teachers NEA, Department 
of Rural Education NEA, Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States. 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National 
Education Association, National 
Grange, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, Order of Rallway Conductors.” 


J. L. MCCASKILL, 
Director, Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Losses Incurred by Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
requested by numerous Members this 
session to make available information I 
have received on the loss incurred by the 
Post Office Department in handling cer- 
tain subsidized classes of mall. 


1954 


The information was prepared by the 
Post Office Department at my request 
and included on page 351, volume II, of 
the hearings of the House Post Office and 
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Civil Service Committee during the dis- 
cussion of H. R. 6052, the postal rate 
bill. The figures from the Post Office 
Department are: 


Itemized breakdown of the amounts of deficit occasioned in handling mail of & largest 
circulation magazines and 6 largest circulation newspapers 


Quarterly 
weight 
Million 
pounds 
MAGAZINES 
A T 47.5 
Saturday Evening Post 34.1 
Iaulies Home Journal 40.2 
Canes 17.4 
Reuder’s Digest 7.0 
NEWSPAPE: 
Chicneo Tribune 5.9 
New: ROPK Titian: ls A N, 5.6 
Detroit Free res A 8 
St. Lonis Post Dispated — 22 


Los Angeles Times 


$2, 151, 000 1$8, 64, 000 
1,631, 000 | 6, 524, 000 
408, 000 | 1, 642, 000 
1, 237, 000 | 4, 948, 000 
917,000 | 3, 664, 000 
447,000 | 1, 788, 000 
425, 000 | 1, 700, 000 
5X, 000 232, 000 
113. 000 452,000 
45, 000 180, 000 


Notk. The above figures are based on mailings for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1952. Postage paid has 


f 


adjusted fur the 1)-percent increase on Apr. 3, 1053. Costs are based on yexpenditures for the fiscal year 1952. 


Loss of Nationality of Persons Convicted 
of Certain Crimes 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my statement supporting H. R. 7130 pro- 
viding for a necessary change in our 
laws with respect to Communists. 

There is no sane or plausible reason 
why anyone living here should plot to 
destroy our Government. For then he 
woud be destroying himself, killing op- 
portunity, closing the door on those 
flexible means by which all individuals 
and groups have made great and visible 
progress because we are building upon 
the foundations of self-government and 
representative government. 

How can people ever think of betray- 
ing freedom? 

Because they are sick with the strange 
Malady that can do so much harm to 
others as well as themselves. It is diag- 
nosed as the fanatical fever of com- 
munism. How do they become its vic- 
tims? In many ways. Perhaps through 
Carelessness, not understanding the 
danger, as some unfortunates take to 
narcotics. Maybe their resistance was 
weak in the first place. Or possibly be- 
cause they have a hidden and unsatis- 
fied compulsion to revenge themselves 
upon others by dominating their lives. 

Whether they are impractical and 
misguided idealists, or the type who are 
incepable of meeting freedom’s respon- 
Sibilities and must have others live their 
lives for them, or whether they lust for 
absolute power, the end result is the 
Same—they are a menace to the se- 
curity of the United States and a danger 
to all of its people. 


Traitors and spies? 


Inconceivable, you say. 

Maintaining that they exist only in 
novels and movies or in some dusty 
pages of history. 

So it was, until the Communist inter- 
national conspiracy started its network 
throughout the world. 

Reaching into confidential positions 
within our own Government, slanting 
policies so that they would work to our 
disadvantage, and stealing defense se- 
crets for the enemy headquarters at 
Moscow. 

Some have been apprehended, tried, 
convicted, and punished. 

Others, having gone underground, 
continue their subversion. 

There are a few calling themselves 
Americans who boldly avail themselves 
of the very constitutional protections 
they would eventually liquidate to hide 
their disloyalty. By this technicality 
they escape, but not without earning 
the contempt of all who are Americans 
not only in name, in spirit, and in 
conduct. j 

The Reds are diabolical and cunning. 

Communists want American citizen- 
ship so that they can use the rights and 
protections its confers to continue, un- 
hampered, in their conspiracy to weaken 
and overthrow the Government of the 
United States. 

We have never been challenged by 
such “worming-in” tactics to weaken 
our domestic security before. 

We must therefore enact new laws to 
put down this threat, to checkmate and 
eliminate those conditions which per- 
mit Communists to exploit our prin- 
ciples and our institutions for the pur- 
pose of betrayal. 

We must close the loopholes. 

We must deprive convicted Commu- 
nists of any further opportunity to bore 
at us from within, 

The most effective cloak used by these 
plotters who put loyalty to a foreign 
power above loyalty to the land they are 
pledged to defend is their United States 
citizenship. 
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They think we are so concerned about 
the appearance of freedom, its slogans 
instead of its substance, that we are 
paralyzed by words and incapable of 
taking those honest, just, and forthright 
steps to defend outselves from those 
who prefer to the enemy. 

The issue is clear and compelling. 

Communism is a deadly international 
conspiracy. 

In dogma and in action it is committed 
to our destruction or enslavement. 

No person can serve it in anyway and 
still pretend loyalty to the United States 
and to the principles for which it stands. 

As far as we within the United States 
are concerned there is no possibility of 
coexistence. 

When Red Russia was recognized by 
the United States it solemnly promised 
not to interfere in our internal] affairs. 

That pledge was cynical and utterly 
faithless, as subsequent events have 
proved time and again. 

This mockery must end. 

Treason and subversion have already 
weakened the power to defend ourselves 
from aggression. They have stolen vital 
military secrets. They have been re- 
sponsible for the loss of American lives. 

As representatives of the people of 
the United States it is our duty to pass 
laws, and to check up on the enforcement 
of laws, designed to protect the public 
from those dangers that they cannot 
combat themselves. 

There are signs that the people are 
not satisfied with present security meas- 
ures. 

They believe that more vigorous ac- 
tion, consistent with our basic beliefs, is 
not only advisable but imperative. 

They are worried by the extent of 
Communist activity which assumes that 
the Constitution grants it “the freedom 
to destroy.” 

And they insist that we strike at the 
very center of this Communist deceit by 
stripping convicted Communists of the 
citizenship that they employ to under- 
mine our sovereignty as a people and as 
a nation. 

Article 3, section 3, of the Constitution 
expressly declares that “treason against 
the United States, shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or, in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort.” 

It also provides that “the Congress 
shall have the power to declare the 
punishment of treason.” 

To the end that the techniques used 
by communism to take over other de- 
mocracies by subyersion shall not pre- 
vail here the House of Representatives 
approved in Judiciary Committee last 
week H. R. 7130. Under its provisions, 
anyone convicted of conspiring to over- 
throw the Government would thereby 
forfeit the honor and the privileges of 
United States citizenship. 

At last we are waking up to the danger 
and are taking effective measures to 
eliminate it. 

H. R. 7130 is but the start of a pro- 
gram to protect our Nation from the 
enemies within. 

The get-tough policy is the only way 
to squelch Communist treachery. 
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Tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no doubt but that we can make this 
a better world if we gave more time and 
energy to religion and to the practice 
of its precepts. 

That was the underlying theme of the 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the establishment of Protestantism in 
Brooklyn. The series of events mark- 
ing this happy occurrence have recent- 
ly closed. 

Under the gifted guidance of my good 
friend, Richards W. Hannah, as chair- 
man of the public relations and pub- 
licity committee, the message has been 
brought to the attention of millions of 
our citizens. It is my happy privilege to 
now permanently record the highlights 
of this beautiful commemoration. 

The following are the introductory re- 
marks printed in the program of the 
opening dinner on January 22, 1954: 

The first churches in the now thriving 
Borough of Brooklyn were started in 1654 by 
our stanch Dutch forefathers. Coming to 
the new world to find religious and political 


freedom, these early settlers felt they could’ 


not exist without a church in their midst, 
Petitioning the Governor for a place of wor- 
ship, Peter Stuyvesant sent Domine Johannes 
Megapolensis to institute the first congrega- 
tions. The Governor then appointed the 
Reverend Johannes Theodorus Polhemus as 
the first pastor. From that early beginning 
of three churches and a few members, the 
Protestant churches in Brooklyn now number 
over 400 with a combined membership of 
250,000. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago in 
1828 the first interdenominational organiza- 
tion was founded, called the Brooklyn City 
Mission and Tract Society. Through all 
these years there has been an annual dinner. 
Through these years also other organizations 
have developed. In 1919 the Federation of 
Churches was founded. In 1933 the Federa- 
tion and the City Mission Society united to 
form the Brooklyn Church and Mission Fed- 
eration, and in 1944 this developing organ- 
ization became the Brooklyn Division of the 
Protestant Council of the city of New York. 

Therefore, as we are celebrating tonight 
the 300th anniversary of Brooklyn Protes- 
tantism, we are also holding the 125th an- 
nual dinner of Brooklyn's interdenomina- 
tional agency through which the churches 
cooperate in service to young and old as they 
promote Christian education, evangelism, 
chaplaincy service in hospital and jall, a 
Protestant court consultant, youth projects, 
leadership training, and other civic, social, 
and welfare activities. 

To carry on these essential programs in 
this tercentenary year, the campaign will 
be launched at this dinner tonight to under- 
write the required budget of $76,469.25. 
The campaign organization which has been 
set up will begin solicitation shortly after 
this dinner, seeking the support of individ- 
uals, churches, organizations, commerce, and 
industry throughout our borough for these 
essential and ever-increasing interdenomi- 
national services. 

“I deeply believe that one of the supreme 
hopes for the world’s destiny lies in the 
American community: its moral values, its 
sense of order and decency, its cooperative 
spirit.” (Dwight D. Eisenhower.) 
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Mr. Speaker, at that dinner messages 
were presented from President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
Her Majesty Queen Juliana of the Neth- 
erlands presented by the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Dr. J. G. de Beus, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., and Borough 
President John Cashmore. Addresses 


were delivered by Charles P. Taft, execu- 


tive committee, World Council of 
Churches, and Bishop William C, Martin, 
presiding bishop of the Methodist Church 
and president of the National Council 
of Churches. 

Others who participated in the dinner 
were Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College and chairman of the 
tercentenary committee; Rev. Stanley S. 
Slingerland, pastor, Flatlands Dutch Re- 
formed Church; Rev. John E. Zeiter, 
president, Brooklyn Division of the Prot- 
estant Council; Roland Hayes; Rev. 
Henry A. Vruwink, pastor, Flatbush 
Dutch Reformed Church, and secretary 
of the tercentenary committee; Hon. 
John R. Bartels; chairman of the 1954 
Brooklyn Protestant Council campaign; 
and the Reverend Cornelius B. Muste, 
pastor of the Old First Reformed Church. 

On February 24 and 25, 1954, the 
Brooklyn division of the Protestant 
Council presented the tercentenary 
pageant This City Under God. 

In connection with the tercentenary, 
the president of Brooklyn issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

“Whereas the first Protestant Dutch 
Churches were formed in Brooklyn on Febru- 
ary 9, 1654, by order of Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, 
of New Amsterdam, and the Reverend Johan- 
nes Theodorus Polhemus was appointed the 
pastor of these churches; and 

“Whereas Protestant churches have down 
through the last $00 years increased in num- 
ber until there are now some 450 churches 
in our borough of Brooklyn, with approxi- 
mately 300,000 church and Sunday school 
members; and 

“Whereas down through this history of 
300 years, these churches, their clergy, and 
people have sérved loyally and well our com- 
munity, our city, and our Nation; and 

“Whereas these churches and peoples 
played a most significant part in the strug- 
gle for liberty and freedom by the colonies, 
the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, and 
the freedom of the slaves, in interracial and 
interreligious understanding, and recently in 
the two World Wars as well as at all times 
in peace; 

“Now, therefore, I. John Cashmore, presi- 
dent of the borough of Brooklyn, do hereby 
decree and declare the year 1954 as the ter- 
centenary of Brooklyn Protestantism, to be 
celebrated by all the people of our great 
borough, regardless of race, color, or creed, 
in giving thanks to our God for this most 
exceptional history and in looking forward to 
His continued blessing and guidance of our 
churches, our people, and our leaders in the 
years to come.” 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the borough 
of Brooklyn to be affixed this Ist day of 
January 1954. 

JoHN CASHMORE, 
President, Borough of Brooklyn, 

Attest: 

Joun F. Hares, 
Assistant to the President. 


The invocation was pronounced at the 
tercentenary dinner by Rev. Stanley S. 
Slingerland, pastor, Flatlands Dutch Re- 
formed Church, as follows: 

O God, our Heavenly Father, Thou hast 
loved and cared for all the generations of the 
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past as they struggled toward a better under- 
standing of Thee. Thy children have defined 
and sought Thee in a multitude of ways, and 
yet have so often failed to follow Thee. Still, 
in spite of their doubts, fears, and spiritual 
gloom, Thy church has preserved Thy ever- 
lasting Word. 

Steadily has she learned how to follow 
Thy way more fully, to serve Thee more 
faithfully, and to witness more truthfully. 

We thank Thee, our Father, for the les- 
sons of the past, and for bringing us to 
this great 300th anniversary celebration. 
Inspire us tonight and entrust us with ever 
greater opportunities for service to Thee in 
every succeeding generation. 

Be present as together we break bread 
and fellowship, members of one body, even 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen, 


The proceedings continued as follows: 

Toastmaster, Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, presi- 
dent of Brooklyn College and chairman of 
the tercentenary committee, reads messages 
of greeting and congratulations: 

“I have here a number of messages; first 
of all from the White House a letter of 
greeting from which I read”: 

January 18, 1954. 
Dr. Harry D. Gmronse, 
Chatrman, Brooklyn Protestantism 
Tercentenary Celebration, Brooklyn, 
N. Y; 

Dran Dr. GmeEoNse: I understand that 
the first Dutch Churches in Brooklyn were 
organized on February 9, 1654, and also that 
the Reverend Johannes T. Polhemus, on the 
order of Peter Stuyvesant, was sent to these 
churches as their first pastor. To everyone 
celebrating the 300th anniversary of this 
significant event, I send my warmest greet- 


ings. 

In a Nation whose rapid growth has been 
guided by the faith of its citizens, this 
celebration merits wide attention. By re- 
minding us of an early milestone in 
America's religious development, it brings 
also to mind a principle basic to our Na- 
tion's Überty—the freedom of worship. 
This freedom is our richest heritage. 

My best wishes go to all who are partici- 
pating in this event. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


From the executive chamber, Albany, 

N. Y., comes this message. 
January 19, 1954. 
Dr. Harry D. Gmronse, 
Chairman, Tercentenary Committee, 
Tercentenary of Brooklyn 
Protestantism, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. Grozonse: I am happy to send 
most cordial personal grectings to those pres- 
ent at the great banquet, on January 22d, 
to celebrate the tercentenary of Brooklyn 
Protestantism. 

The event being marked in Brooklyn com- 
memorates one of the proud developments 
in our free Republic. The Tercentenary of 
Brooklyn Protestantism should bring pride to 
the heart of every true, God-fearing Amer- 
ican. 

In 1654, what is now Brooklyn consisted of 
a few staunch Dutch farmers living in cabins 
scattered over the expanse of Midwout or 
New Amersfoort. These Dutch burgesses 
were men of courage and insight. They came 
to this country, as did most all of our fore- 
fathers, to secure liberty, above all, freedom 
of conscience. They wanted to worship as 
their conscience dictated. They demanded 
freedom for all and that the rights of the 
individual man should be ever recognized. 
They held that freedom of worship, of speech 
and the inherent rights of man should stand 
unchallenged. 

Thus, in 1654 these free and determined 
settlers came together to start the first 
churches in the bush of Western Long Is- 
land. They demanded that the Governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, should send them & 


-dominie. So came Johannes Theodorus Pol- 
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hemus, the first pastor, with papers directly 
irom Utrecht, Holland. He rode horseback 
through woods still filled with local Indian 
tribes, to get to his Sunday preaching en- 
gagements. One of the most noteworthy 
facts about the churches organized then is 
that for 300 years two of them, Flatbush and 


Flatlands, have been located on the same 


plot of ground and have been a center of 
community life and worship continuously. 
The other church, the Old First Reformed, 
has had various locations, and it also has 
always been a strong force for righteousness 
in its neighborhood. 

As Brooklyn has grown, the churches have 
frown. Brooklyn became known as the City 
of Churches because the church spires stood 
out about the housetops as one looked from 
the bay up the hillside in any direction. 
Protestant churches, more than 400 in num- 
ber. are now cooperating through the Brook- 
lyn Division of the Protestant Council. They 
are still and, God willing, they always will 
be, a force for that liberty and freedom our 
forefathers brought with them and pre- 
served for their children and their children's 
children. 

As governor of the State of New York, I 
am happy to recognize the contribution 
which has been made in Brooklyn, in the 
greater city of New York, in our State, and 
the Nation, by the men and women who have 
been in high office, who have fought for free- 
dom and who have so nobly and so well up- 
held our Constitution. Our cities, our Na- 
tion, our world cannot go on in freedom and 
and righteousness without our churches and 
our church leaders and people. 

On this tercentenary of Protestantism in 
Brooklyn, I tender heartfelt congratulations 
on behalf of all the people of the State, with 
my earnest prayers that Brooklyn and its 
churches may continue to work in the name 
of Almighty God for the truth which will 
indeed make us all free and bring us closer 
to a just and lasting peace. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas E. DEWEY, 
Governor, 


Dr. GIDEONSE. The third greeting comes 
from Her Majesty Queen Juliana, and she has 
chosen as her representative the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Netherlands, Dr. J. G. 
de Beus, who will speak in his own official 
capacity and who will present Her Majesty's 
message in the course of his remarks. 

I would like to say that Dr. de Beus is not 
only an exceptionally young but also a very 
gifted member of the diplomatic profession. 
He is also an author of distinction, His re- 
cent book, The Future of the West, has been 
extremely well received and it is an attrac- 
tive combination of historical and philo- 
sophical scholarship. It is also a very read- 
able development of the idea that our free 
institutions in the West are fundamentally 
rooted in the strength of our moral tradition. 
This is, of course, the topic that brings us 
together this evening. It therefore gives me, 
Personally, a very great pleasure to present 
Dr. de Beus on this occasion, Dr. de Beus. 

Dr. pt Bevs, Thank you, Mr. Toastmaster, 
ladies, and gentlemen. I need hardly tell you 
how gratifying it is for me to assist as rep- 
resentative of the Netherlands at this ter- 
centenary dinner commemorating the found- 
ing of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Brooklyn. My Ambassador, Dr. Jan Herman 
van Roijen, has asked me to express to this 
Meeting his particular regrets that he could 
not himself be here tonight in order to 
convey the message which Her Majesty Queen 
Juliana sends to you from the Netherlands 
on this occasion. He regrets so all the more 
since it was his father who 25 years ago, at 
& tercentenary dinner celebrating the found- 
ing of the first Dutch. Reformed Church in 
Manhattan, transmitted a message from our 
then reigning monarch, Queen Wilhelmina, 
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I mention this fact because it proves that 
there is a coincidental irony of history and 
no purposeful intention in the cause of his 
absence, namely that he is now paying an 
extensive visit to the Dutch West Indies, 
which, as you may remember, we exchanged 
for New York and the New Netherlands some 
300 years ago, 

This tercentenary is a day of great rejoic- 
Ing. specifically for the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in Brooklyn, but in a much wider 
sense also for Protestantism in America and 
the Netherlands. 

Three centuries ago the Reverend Johannes 
Theodorus Polhemus came to Breukelen, now 
Brooklyn, on the order of Peter Stuyvesant, 
Governor of the Province of New Netherlands, 
to start the first churches. Polhemus must 
have been a son of the Netherlands in the 
best tradition: a deeply religious man, and 
at the same time a man of great tolerance, 
for although he was appointed by Stuyvesant 
he was opposed to his policy of intolerance 
toward other sects. 

Thus three centuries ago the organization 
of Protestant communities was started 
among the Dutch farmers here in Brooklyn. 
Two of those first churches were founded at 
Flatlands, then called Amersfoort, after the 
Dutch city of that name, and at Flatbush, 
then called Midwoud. These churches were 
founded on the firm principles of the Dutch 
Reformed Church: that every man should be 
entitled to worship God according to his own 
conviction, and that neither wordly nor 
ecclesiastical authorities should stand be- 
tween him and God. 

One year earlier, in 1653, in another part 
of what now is the great city of New York, 
another event of equal historical importance 
had taken place. The same Peter Stuyve- 
sant and his council proclaimed a grant of 
municipal government for New Amsterdam. 

These two developments, the establish- 
ment of municipal government and of the 
Protestant church, were to be of an impor- 
tance for outstripping anything the imag- 
ination of our ancestors could have fore- 
reen. For not only did these events mark 
the official birth of the city of New Amster- 
dam, which was later to become New York, 
it also meant that the roots of Western 
civilization, Christian faith, and democracy, 
had successfully been planted in the Western 
Hemisphere, the face of which it was to 
change from North to South, 

Grown out of these small settlements here 
stands the greatest city in the world. The 
seeds of Protestantism and democracy, sown 
three centuries ago, have grown to strong 
and blossoming trees, now covering the whole 
of the Americas. 

The growth of those two has been mutually 
beneficial. For religion cannot do without 
democracy and democracy cannot do with- 
out religion. These two strands are inex- 
tricably interwoven in the texture of western 
civilization. And of the two, our Christian 
faith is the most fundamental, for its com- 
mandment of neighborly love implies that 
respect of the human individual which is 
the essence of democracy. On the other 
hand, as the experience of the recent decades 
has shown, religion is seriously threatened 
under any form of government which does 
not admit any allegiance of the human soul 
to a power beyond that of the state. 

Today these fundamental values of our 
civilization are again even more threatened 
than they were in the 17th century, both 
from within and without. Eight hundred 
million people, one-third of the earth's pop- 
ulation, today stand committed to a creed 
in which there is no room for the dignity 
of the human individual, nor for the free- 
dom of his soul to follow God's will above 
anything else. It seems proper, therefore, 
on an occasion such as this, to rededicate 
ourselves to that fundamental truth upon 
which the Protestant churches in Brooklyn 
were founded: That man was made to serve 
the will of his Creator, not the Creator to 
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serve the purposes of the state. This also 
implies that the church, as an instrument 
of God, should not be used or abused for 
sheer political gain. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to follow 

the example of the Dutch domine of one 
of these early Dutch churches, of whom the 
following story is recorded. After he had, 
in good solid Dutch fashion, been preaching 
for 3 hours, one of the members of the con- 
gregation in the front row held up his watch 
to show that it was getting late. Thereupon 
the domine interrupted his sermon, and 
said: Put your watch back, Jan Schuurman; 
Paul preached until midnight.” 
I do not intend to follow that example, 
and should therefore like to get to the mes- 
sage which Her Majesty Queen Juliana has 
instructed me to convey to you tonight. 

I mentioned earlier that 25 years ago 
Her Majesty’s mother sent a similar message 
to an earlier Tercentenary in Manhattan, I 
recalled this fact because both these mes- 
sages prove the lively personal interest which 
the Queens of the House of Orange have al- 
ways taken in the offspring of the first Dutch 
Reformed Churches in America. This should 
not surprise anyone if one realizes that 
they are descendants of those Princes of 
Orange who, at the time these churches 
were founded, had just successfully con- 
cluded an 80 years struggle for those very 
principles upon which these churches were 
built. This heritage from the days of Pol- 
hemus rings in the message of Her Majesty, 
which it is now my privilege to read to you: 

“I wish to extend to you my best wishes 
and my congratulations on the occasion of 
the 300th anniversary of the First Dutch Re- 
formed Church, which was established in 
Brooklyn in the year 1654. Faith could span 
an immense ocean in the 17th century. 
May it now know how to span the enormous 
difficulties of our times, 

“JULIANA R.“ 

Dr. Groronsr. We have our own chief exec- 
utive officer in the government of the city 
of New York with us. He has been a very 
good friend of the Brooklyn Protestant 
churches. He has, as a matter of fact, been 
the chairman of the Brooklyn division of the 
council's campaign, and honorary chairman, 
of course. He is an honorary chairman of 
the Tercentenary. He has helped out in 
many ways in the plans for this occasion and 
program—and if I may add a personal word 
from where I sit, we have in him, this gentle- 
man and Borough President, just about as 
fine and as sympathetic a friend of public 
Protestant education in Brooklyn as may be 
found in the government of the city of New 
York. I'm very glad to present Borough 
President John Cashmore. 

Mr. CASHMORE. Thank you, Dr. Gideonse. 
Reverend clergy, ladies and gentlemen, and 
fellow Republicans, Dr. Gideonse has laid 
the law down regarding jokes, but he did ask 
me if I would be willing to give a course at 
Brooklyn College on political economy. I 
said there isn't anything to that course. It's 
very simple. You shouldn't buy any more 
votes than you actually need. (Laughter.] 

Since the founding of this great Nation, it 
has been a custom that the local chief exec- 
utive should always take a polite and appro- 
priate, though sometimes unimportant, part 
in the celebration and commemoration of 
any historical event in his own community. 
It has likewise been the custom at an-anni- 
versary celebration such as this for all who 
take part, especially the officials and the 
speakers, to hark back and dwell on the past. 

But as we gather here tonight under the 
eyes of the God of us all, I think the situa- 
tion calls for something more than mere 
thoughts of the past. The past, in com- 
parison with the present, has been happy 
and serene for religious and God-fearing 
people. 

The future, if it can be judged by the 
present, is something that must bring ap- 
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prehension to every person who kneels down 
at night to worship his Creator. For today 
in nations of two continents—nations which 
within our own lifetime were leaders of 
civilization—we find the godless standing 
four-square against God, and the people of 
God. 


We find our own Nation worried, threat- 
ened, preparing to defend itself if need be 
against an enemy dedicated to destroy not 
our material civilization but our religion 
and our way of life. 8 

So tonight, when I come here as your 
borough president representing the com- 
munity in which we live, I do it not merely 
as a polite and empty gesture. I am glad 
to be able to do it because I think it is im- 
portant to demonstrate at every opportunity 
that public officials and religious leaders 
stand united on the essential things of life. 
It shows that in our Nation—in our com- 
munity—the clergy and the laity of all 
faiths will stand as one in their determin- 
ation to preserve this as a nation where 
people may continue to worship their God. 

Make no mistake, these days in which we 
live are days of challenge—days of reckon- 
ing. They are not the days. to boast of our 
beloved Brocklyn—a city of churches, Too 
often those churches are empty churches. 
Our borough—our city of the future must 
be a city not merely of churches. It must 
be a city of religion. It must be a thriv- 
ing metropolis in the Kingdom of God, 

It is the future not the past to which 
we must direct our thoughts tonight. In 
facing the future, we must remember this: 
The important decisions which will confront 
our Nation within the next few years may 
well be vital to the very existence of religion 
in America. 

As citizens of a community that has long 
been blessed with happiness, prosperity, and 
religious tranquillity, let us resolve to face 
the future humbly and prayerfully. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the task that 
this Nation under God will assert a leader- 
ship that will bring peace to the troubled 
peoples of the world. 

Dr. Grpronsr. I have selected from a batch 
of other greetings, three that seem particu- 
larly appealing to me, the first, simply be- 
cause of the organizational aspect and be- 
cause they are really almost part of our- 
selves; a very cordial telegram of greeting 
from the Queens Federation of Churches. 
And then two greetings. one a telegram and 
one a letter, that are on a phase of the ter- 
centenary, that I think most of you here 
will be interested in because it may be less 
familiar. 

You know the Jewish community in New 
York City in this current year also is pre- 
paring and celebrating the tercentenary an- 
niversary of the Jewish settlement. I have 
two documents here, one a very thoughtful 
letter from Rabbi de Sola Pool, Senior Rabbi 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue 
(Shearith Israel) in Manhattan, which reads 
as follows: 

“My Dzar Dr. Gmeonse: On March 18, 
1655, Domine Megapolensis, of the Dutch 
Church in Manhattan, wrote to the Classis 
in Amsterdam that: ‘Last summer some 
Jews came here from Holland in order to 
trade. Afterward some Jews, poor and 
healthy, also came here on the same ship 
with Domine Polhemus.’ The foundations 
of the synagogue which it is my privilege to 
serve were laid in 1654 by those 23 Jews who 
arrived in our city together with Domine 
Polhemus, who was the first minister of the 
Protestant Church in Brooklyn. 

“Since that day 300 years ago, Christian 
and Jew have stood side by side in the de- 
tense and upbullding of our city physically 
and spiritually. At times we have had to 
struggle for freedom, both civic and religious. 
Por freedom of worship for all was a right 
which had to be won even in our America, 
just as we had to battle to win political lib- 
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erty. In struggling to achieve religious free- 
dom for themselves the Jews who came to 
Nieuw Amsterdam three centuries ago helped 
further it for men of all faiths in our land. 

“Today in New York's harbor, which the 
frigate the St. Charles entered bringing in 
Domine Polhemus and the founding fathers 
of the American Jewish community, there 
stands the Statue of Liberty. The illumi- 
nating beam of its light of freedom is glori- 
ously radiated over the whole of our blessed 
land. May it shine on until all men every- 
where shall live in its spiritual glow. And 
may we, the spiritual children of the 
churches of Polhemus, and the spiritual chil- 
dren of the synagogue of Asser Levy, rededi- 
cate ourselves to be ever true to the heritage 
of religious loyalty, religious Liberty, and 
religious light bequeathed to all of us as one 
by our American tradition of 300 years, 

“Sincerely yours, 
D. pe Sora Poor.” 

Dr. Groronsz. And a telegram from the 
chairman of the committee for the Ameri- 
can Jewish tercentenary, Ralph E. Samuels, 
on behalf of the American Jewish Tercen- 
tenary celebrating this year the 300th anni- 
versary of Jewish settlement in the United 
States: 

“I am happy to extend greetings on the 
300th anniversary of the founding of the 
first churches in Brooklyn. This is indeed a 
milestone in the life of our country which 
is founded on the bedrock of religious faith 
and adheres firmly to the principle of free- 
dom of worship. As Americans and as Jews 
we wish you many more centuries of service 
to God and to humanity.” 

I have a few citations of my own here to 
make, and I shall now call first of all for a 
few words from the current president of the 
Brooklyn division of the Protestant Council 
and the pastor of the Hanson Place Central 
Methodist Church, who will present some 
citations that are directly related to the 
spirit of this celebration, which will honor 
some guests in this banquet hall, the Rev- 
erend John Emerson Zelter. 

Dr. Zerrer. It was our desire at this din- 
ner to present certificates of recognition to 
as many Protestants as we could find who 
had lived through the 300 years of our ter- 
centenary. [Laughter.] We discovered that 
the longevity of Protestants, although it ts 
considerable, does not extend through the 
centuries. However, we did find that there 
were more than 30 Protestants in Brooklyn 
who were reported to us as having become 
nonagenarians of more than 90 years of age. 
There are undoubtedly more than 30, and we 
hope that if you know of folks who are 90 
years of age or over, you will let us know 
those names so we can find certificates for 
them. 

Three of these nonagenarlans are here 
tonight. I want to pay homage to them, 
to honor and respect them. You may be 
surprised as I was to discover that among 
the oldest of our Protestants there is a Pope. 
[Laughter.] May I ask Mr. William Pope to 
come forward [Applause.] He is 90. And 
we have with us Mrs. Helen Schenck Fuller, 
90. Mrs. Fuller, will you come here, please? 
And Mr. Garrett S. K. Remsen, who is 94 
years of age. I have these certificates of 
recognition and will bring them to you in 
a moment. 

Will Mr. Polhemus stand here with me at 
the microphone? Mr. Frederick S. Polhemus 
is not among the nonagenarians, but he is a 
direct descendant of the Reverend Johannes 
Theodorus Polhemus, first pastor of the 
Dutch Reformed churches in Breukelen in 
1654. 

Mr. Polhemus ts somewhat of a traitor in 
two ways. First of all, I will say he now 
lives in Jersey—Princeton, N. J.—and, sec- 
ondly, I have his permission to say that 
although he was a member of the Dutch 
Church for 50 years, he is currently a Pres- 
byterian. [Applause and laughter.] 
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You know, Mr. Polhemus, I have felt so 
sorry for the people who sit on the periphery. 
All of these fortunate 200 who are seated 
near the dais are supposed to come from the 
presumably correct churches, [Laughter.] 

As president of the Brooklyn division of 
the Protestant Council—and before Henry 
Vruwink (Dr. Henry Vruwink, pastor of the 
Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church) gets in 
his few pregnant words on The Dutch Be- 
gan It—may I remind the rest of you that 
the Lord Himself once told a beautiful story 
of the workers in His vinyard. They came 
in at different hours, they did not all get 
there at the early part of the morning, but 
they all got the same pay. |Laughter.| 

Rejotcing in 300 years of unbroken Prot- 
estant history in Brooklyn, since the found- 
ing of the first Dutch Reformed Churches on 
February 9, 1654, and with Thanksgiving to 
God for the outstanding contribution and 
leadership of the clergy and the church 
members during those formative years of 
our city and Nation, we the 450 Protestant 
churches of Brooklyn, cooperating through 
the Brooklyn division of the Protestant 
council and joining in the tercentenary of 
Brooklyn Protestantism banquet at the St. 
George Hotel ballroom, do hereby give this 
certificate of recognition to Frederick Duy- 
dam Polhemus, who is a direct descendant 
of Johannes Theodorus Polhemus, the first 
pastor of the Brooklyn Dutch Churches in 
the year 1654. [Applause.] 

Mr. PoLHEMUS, It is a real privilege, Mr. 
President to be honored on this signal anni- 
versary of Brooklyn Protestantism. I am 
very grateful to be included on this memor- 
able occasion. I wish that my four great 
grandfather, the Reverend Johannes Theo- 
dorus Polhemus could be here and I can 
picture his amazement and excitement at 
this memorable gathering. [Applause.] 

Dr. Giprons. As you remember earlier in 
the program I announced our happiness and 
our appreciation of the willingness of the 
mayor of New York, who, with a very 
crowded schedule, with two other engage- 
ments tonight, would come here to give us 
his greeting. 

You all have noticed that he has mean- 
while arrived, and I am delighted to intro- 
duce him here. It's the first time I have 
had the opportunity to do so now that he 
has the new, very high responsible position 
in his own right. The “junior” has grown 
up—and we have now the Bob Wagner, who 
is mayor of the city of New York—his own 
full adult and personal responsibility. I 
have the very great pleasure of presenting 
the mayor of the city of New York, Robert 
L. Wagner. 

Mayor Wacner. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. Ladies and gentlemen on the 
dais, including my dear colleague and 
friend, Borough President of Brooklyn John 
Cashmore, and friends. First of all, I don’t 
know whether I can indulge in that last re- 
mark about Presbyterians because my wife 
happens to be one. (The mayor’s reference 
to a humorous remark that Mr. Polhemus 
is somewhat of a traitor in that he changed 
from Dutch Reformed denomination to 
Presbyterian.) Her name was Susan Ed- 
wards, and I don’t think she would qualify 
tor the Dutch; as a matter of fact, her father 
was born here in Brooklyn and was raised 
here on the Heights. His name was Duncan 
Edwards. He was a lawyer here and lived 
here a good many years. That isn't a Dutch 
name—Edwards? [Laughter.] 

Actually, it gets a little difficult being that 
I was borough president of Manhattan for 
so long to come over here and feel like the 
mayor of the city of New York. But, since 
my mother and father were married in 
Brooklyn, I always feel a very close kinship 
to Brooklyn, although he took her across 
the river to Manhattan. 

It always reminds me of a story, although 
certainly not true in my case, of a famous 
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British author who, after he made a great 
deal of money, decided that he wanted to 
leave London and go out in the middle part 
of England and have the benefit of living 
in the countryside and having a little peace. 
So he bought himself a very nice farm out- 
side of a small city in the middle part of 
England, and about the second day after he 
arrived a group of citizens from the nearby 
city came to him and said: “Mr. Jones, you 
are the famous British author, and we would 
like to have you make the first contribution 
to our home which will be a home for the 
homeless. We figure if you make the first 
contribution it will get our drive on the way 
in good shape.” 

“Well,” he said, “gentlemen, I'll give you 
£10 for this home for the homeless.” The 
next day he looked at the paper and he 
saw in the local press the headlines: “Mr. 
Jones, the Famous British Author, Gives 
£100 to the Home for the Homeless.“ He 
called the committee back and sald: “Gen- 
tlemen, I think you misunderstood me. I 
said £10, not £100, for the home.” Well.“ 
the chairman said, “that’s easily taken care 
of. Tomorrow we'll have a headline in the 
paper saying ‘Mr. Jones, Famous British 
Author, Refuses To Give E100.“ | Laughter.] 

“Well,” he said, “no; that wouldn't be so 
good. I'll make a bargain with you. I'll 
give you the £100 if you allow me to write 
the inscription for the new home.” Now 
the committee got into a quick huddle. 
They thought, we'll get the £100 and if this 
great British author will write the inscrip- 
tion unpaid; fine. They came back to him 
and he handed them the Inscription. It 
read: “I was a stranger but they took me 
in.” [Laughter and applause.| I certainly 
hope I'm not a stranger and I'm delighted 
that you took me in. 

Just for a moment as we celebrate this 
200th anniversary of Protestantism here in 
Brooklyn, and as we review all of the ad- 
vances that we have made over those years, 
and we realize that from the beginning of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, all of the other 
great churches that have developed here; 
the great understanding that has existed 
between all faiths here in Brooklyn; and as 
we contemplate the continual increase in 
the interest and the participation in the 
great parade we have over here to celebrate 
Protestant faiths of our great faithful, we 
also have to take a little account of where 
we stand in our world today and where we 
stand in the place that our religious faiths 
Play in this great drama. We know that 
in the world today there is a struggle going 
on between two ideologies; our democratic 
way of life, tied up éo closely with this 
religion, and atheistic communism on the 
Other side, struggling to captivate men’s 
hearts and men's minds, and we realize, too, 
that we must win and we will win, because 
in our concept is the dignity of man's soul 
and man's success. And it seems to me 
as I review the world today, in my very 
humble way, what I hope to see is the 
resurgence of religion in the world, in our 
country, and in our city. 

We look around about us and we see that 
the international word means nothing any 
more. We see our business people and our 
Professional people engaging in practices and 
Certainly not using the same methods that 
we used in the past. We see some of our 
People in political life being tempted by the 
underworld and gangsters. We see some of 
Our young people being attracted to drug 
&ddiction or to throw athletic contests. 

Again, in my opinion, if we could have a re- 
Surgence of religion, of religious teaching to 
dur young people that so many of us didn’t 
have the opportunity to have, that we would 
have a better world, that we would have a 
better America, that we would have our peo- 
Ple in political life living up to the stand- 
&rds which they should, and we would have 
Our people in professions and business using 
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the highest standards of which their bust- 
ness and their professions are worthy, and 
our young people certainly not tempted to 
drug addictions or to throw athletic contests, 

Because, be it so important for democracy, 
so basic, so involved with our religious prin- 
ciples and our faith, and without democ- 
Tacy, religion in many instances cannot ex- 
ist, and all we have to do is look behind 
the Iron Curtain to see the struggle going 
on there and find out that religion has a 
very difficult time existing without democ- 
racy. If we could have that faith, you and 
I could look forward to a better day. And 
you, as you celebrate this great 300th anni- 
versary—all of us have a challenge—in our 
examples, in our everyday life to be finer and 
better Americans and to be proud of our 
religious faith and adhere to its fine prin- 
ciples. Then, you and I, I am sure, when 
we lay down the heavy task, will say that 
we have given to our children a finer and 
better heritage, a finer and better America, 
because we have lived as good Americans, 
and as people who believe in our faith. And 
that faith gives us the inspiration to carry 
on. May this 300th anniversary be an in- 
spiration for all of us to be better and 
finer New Yorkers, and to be better and finer 
Americans. And, as I have sald on a number 
of occasions, and I repeat again, I am just 
starting out as mayor, and again, regardless 
of your political affiliations or your religious 
beliefs, please remember me, as we all do 
when we communicate with our God, please 
remember me so that you may say a little 
prayer that I can be a good mayor, so that 
we can have a finer and better New York. 
Thank you very much. 

Dr. Grmronse. This is an historical occa- 
sion and appropriately historical briefs 
should therefore be essential to the program, 
and we're very lucky to have within our own 
family one who has made a special study of 
the beginnings here and it gives me great 
honor and pleasure to present the pastor of 
the Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church, Dr. 
Henry A. Vruwink, who will tell us how the 
Dutch began it. 


Tse DutcH Braax Ir 
(Rey. Henry A. Vruwink) 

The 17th century was, for a large propor- 
tion of the population of continental Europe 
and Great Britain, a hundred years of misery. 
Because of her situation on the North Sea 
at the mouth of the Rhine, the Meuse, and 
the Scheldt, part of the indescribable grief 
and horror of those days flowed into the 
Netherlands. 

The 17th century, nevertheless, was a gold- 
en age in the history of Holland. During 
those years she emerged as a world power. 
The East India Company established trade 
centers and enjoyed a lucrative business with 
the Far East. The West India Company de- 
veloped trade and extended Dutch power in 
the Western Hemisphere. Privateers like 
Piet Heyn preyed on Spanish possessions and 
carried fabulous wealth back into the father- 
land, Even to this day boys of Dutch de- 
scent in America still sing: 


„Piet Heyn, Piet Heyn mijn naam was klein 
Zijn daaden groot, zijn daaden groot 
Hij overwon de zilver vloot." 


By 1650 the trade of the world was largely 
in the hands of the Dutch, It had s 
the combined commerce of Europe's 11 prin- 
cipal countries. 

Art flourished. There was a galaxy of fa- 
mous painters, among them Jan Vermeer, 
Franz Hals, Jacob Ruisdael, Meindert Hob- 
bema, and the crown and glory of them all, 
Rembrandt. 

Persecuted peoples from other nations 
poured into the united provinces with their 
passion for freedom. The English pilgrim 
fathers sojourned for 11 years in Leyden as 
members of John Robinson's congregation. 
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As a center of Western culture and civili- 
zation, Amsterdam became more important 
than London. The University of Leyden 
ranked with Oxford and Cambridge. 

From this nation, sorely wounded, yet rid- 
ing the waves of prosperity and culture, the 
Dutch West India Company recruited colo- 
nists for the New World by poverty or war or 
persecution; they came because they were 
lured by & dream. 

Coming from a country that had struggled 
for 80 long years to win political and reli- 
gious liberty, not only for themselves but for 
the world, these Dutchmen continued to love 
liberty when they came to Brooklyn. They 
believed in it with a deep and steady pas- 
sion. They guarded it jealously. Again and 
again they protested against infringements 
of it by the West India Company. They 
crowded the company continually for new 
charters of liberties and exemptions. 

Liberty for these early Dutch settlers, how- 
ever, did not mean license. They lived the 
lives of pioneers on the frontier and were 
guilty of the excesses that are common to 
such living, but they were nevertheless God- 
fearing, essentially religious. It was liberty 
under God that they prized and struggled 
to maintain and develop in the New World. 

The West India Co. realized this as early 
as 1634. The company sent a “comforter 
of the sick.” It was his duty to read ser- 
mons, offer prayers, consol¢, instruct, baptize, 
and officiate at weddings. 

In 1651 four lots were set aside for a 
church and parsonage in Flatbush. 

On February 9, 1654, according to tradi- 
tion, the Dutch Reformed Church was born 
in Brooklyn. 

On October 13, 1654, Governor Stuyvesant 
signed an order permitting Dominie Johan- 
nes Theodorus Polhemus to preach. This 
he did every Sunday morning in Flatbush, 
and every Sunday afternoon alternating be- 
tween the town of Brooklyn and the town 
of Flatlands. 

On December 15, 1654, the governor is- 
sued another order appointing a commis- 
sion to put up the first church building in 
Brooklyn. It was erected in Flatbush. 
Church bulldings were erected in the town 
of Flatlands in 1663, and in the town of 
Brooklyn in 1666. 

This was the beginning of the ministry 
of Protestantism in Brooklyn. During the 
300 years that followed, the borough became 
known, far and wide, as the city of churches, 
That ministry included the building of 
churches by all the large denominations 
and by very many of the smaller fellowships. 

That story you will see dramatized in stir- 
ring episodes in the magnificent pageant to 
be given in the Brooklyn Academy of Musio 
on February 24 and 25. 

As I review this history, I catch myself 
musing about the momentous changes the 
Protestant Church witnessed during these 
300 years. What radical changes in our sci- 
entific outlook. What new ways of pro- 
duction and new social problems were intro- 
duced by the industrial revolution. It wit- 
nessed the coming of the steam age, the era 
of electricity, and now it stands bewildered 
and amazed on the threshold of a new period 
of electronics—the age atomic energy. 

During these 300 years there have been 
revolutions and counterreyolutions; changes 
in economic theories and practices; social 
convulsions; periods of inflation and defia- 
tion, panics, and depressions, as well as pe- 
riods of prosperity. Nationalist and racial 
groups have swarmed in and some have even 
swarmed out. 

During these 300 years many things have 
been shaken that could be shaken, that the 
things that cannot be shaken might abide. 
Foundations of life again and again seemed 
to have been blasted out, but the church 
continued to build on the Rock of Ages. 
And so she does today, cultivating conscious- 
ness of God, His justice and love; inculcat- 
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ing reverence for and obedience to the moral 
law inherent in the nature of things; em- 
phasizing the spiritual nature and the divine 
destiny of man, through Jesus Christ, 
Saviour of the world. And the Dutch began 
it. 

Dr. Gmronse. Thank you, Dr. Vruwink. 
That was short and quite painless. [Laugh- 
ter.] I have a number of little things I want 
to get out of the way. First of all, I want 
to be sure you have looked Inside of your 
program. You will note on the page follow- 
ing on which the program is printed, the list 
of the committees that have helped out on 
the various phases of this program. 

I spoke to you of the services of Assembly- 
man Lewis W. Olliffe, as the chairman of 
banquet committee. I should say something 
also of the services of Mrs. Carleton D. Ma- 
son, the chairman of the pageant commit- 
tee. She is responsible for the overall direc- 
tion of all that detall that is on the last 
cover page on the inside, about the pageant, 
about the announcements of the program 
there on the 24th and 25th of February and, 
incidentally, I would like here to express 
our appreciation of the very great help we 
bave had in the arranging for the publicity 
of these programs with the help of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Publisher Frank Schroth 
and Editor Ed Wilson are on the dais here 
and as a small token of our esteem for the 
help we have had, I think they rate a hand 
from this audience. [Applause.] 

We have very much in mind that this 18. 
also again together with the tercentenary 
year, the regular annual drive of the Protes- 

tant council in Brooklyn, and part of the 
overall city of New York Protestant council 
operation. 

And on the page that follows the page 
that gives you the menu, which is now his- 
tory [ripple of laughter], you will find first 
a number of chairmen—and then you will 
find listed, chairman, the Honorable John R. 
Bartels. 

Now we have, of course, in the Protestant 
council a small unit of our own team, Dr. J. 
Henry Carpenter, who again on this program 
has been in every respect the buzzing dyna- 
mo that sees to it that things get lined up 
on time—and sometimes that’s not as easy 
as it sounds, and the Reverend Malcolm 
Evans is his associate pastor of the Spencer 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, who, inci- 
dentally I see the other day in the paper, has 
been chosen as the outstanding young man 
of 1953 by the Junior chamber of commerce. 

From year to year we have had to draw in 
new blood from the borough’s laymen to see 
to it that this organized corporate activity 
of a Protestant physametric group always 
has new life, new blood, new contacts fed 
into it and Judge Bartels, a former member 
of the supreme court here, now a practicing 
lawyer here, has now undertaken the respon- 
sibility of that chairmanship for this cur- 
rent year; and he will tell you all about it in 
the few minutes we have reserved to us for 
this very important part of the program, be- 
cause, remember we made a tercentenary 
dinner to take the place of the usual-annual 
opening dinner of the Protestant council 
drive. I am very glad to call on Judge 
Bartels. [Applause.] 

Judge BarTELS. Dr. Gideonse, distinguished 
guests, reverend clergy, ladies, and gentle- 
men, connected with my television set is a 
wire leading to my chair which permits me 
without rising up, by pressing the button, to 
cut off the commercial but at the same time 
to see the picture. That wire is called 
Grabbo. I hope that you have no such 
wire connected to this stage so that you do 
not wish because of my few comments that 
you had such a wire. 

To celebrate the 300th anniversary of any 
event, indeed is a unique occasion. Not only 
is the founding of a church in Brooklyn 300 
years ago being celebrated tonight, but there 
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is also being celebrated tonight the estab- 
lishment on that_occasion in Brooklyn of a 
particular concept that has given men and 
given women freedom of conscience and the 
Tight to participate in every shade of 
thought and worship without control. A 
concept that because of its direct appeal to 
the scriptures themselves has held a loyalty 
dot men and women in this borough for 300 
years. 

Last week in New York, Chief Justice War- 
ren, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an address referring to democracy 
said: “Our strength is our diversity.” The 
same may be sald of the Protestant religion, 
however, unlike the 48 States of the Union, 
there is no such group that might be called 
the United Protestant Denominations of 
America, So consequently the diversities 
which constitute our strength to some ex- 
tent constitute our weakness, 

However, as the years marched on, the 
churches in the borough found that this 
society was inadequate to effectuate all of 
their common objectives. Thereafter, many 
years later in 1919, for the purpose of more 
efficiently discharging their social and wel- 
fare obligations to their community, the 
Protestant churches of this borough organ- 
ized the new group under the new name of 
the Brooklyn Federation of Churches. But 
these two separate organizations did not co- 
exist as separate entities too long. Further 
consolidation was necessary. In 1933, there- 
fore, the Brooklyn Federation of Churches 
and the Brooklyn City Mission Society 
merged into one organization under the 
name of the Brooklyn Church and Mission 
Federation. 

In 1944, after some intermediate steps, 
the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion merged with other Protestant welfare 
organizations in the city to form what is 
now known as the Protestant council, 
Brooklyn division. 

So through a fortunate staff we have 
learned that to meet the ever-expanding de- 
mands for spiritual, social, and welfare 
gains, in this age of pressure and tension, 
the Protestant churches in this borough 
must unite under one banner such as the 
Protestant council, or fail in their common 
responsibilities, 

It was obvious that no 1 or 2 or 3 churches 
or groups of churches could accomplish this 
task alone. And it was equally obvious that 
the Protestant churches in this borough 
were compelled to focus their efforts in one 
cooperative organization if they were to 
make avaliable to Protestants the same 
grade of assistance that other religions were 
making available to their respective 
members. 

Now the question resolves itself to this: 
Does Protestantism in Brooklyn represent 
something more than merely a concept of 
freedom of worship? Or does it also repre- 
sent a form of Christianity and provide the 
everyday needs of this community? We 
feel that the accomplishments of the Prot- 
estant council have conclusively answered 
this query. 

You immediately inquire then: What are 
the accomplishments of the Protestant 
council? 

In the limited time allowed me tonight, 
it would of course be impossible for me to 
give you a complete story for accounting. I 
can only highlight some of Its achievements 
and refer you to the literature upon your 
table for a more detailed accounting. Among 
the many cooperative services rendcred are 
the following: 

1. Christian education: This includes pro- 
moting and supervising 102 weekday schools 
of religion, released-time schools, and over 
100 vocation Bible schools. 

2. Chaplaincy service: By this service the 
Protestant council administers through 


chaplains to 33 hospitals, the Raymond Street 


jail, and to a number of Boy Scout camps, 
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3. Sponsorship of 25 radio and television 
programs weekly with an exposure of many 
millions of potential listeners in the area. 

4. Brooklyn Council of Church Women: 
This council has united the services of the 
Protestant women throughout the borough 
in their work in hospitals and in their many 
other endeavors. 

Last year, through their efforts alone, 
funds were raised for a counselor in the 
children's court for Brooklyn for Protestant 
children and their families. However, we 
need more of these court counselors. In 
addition to the above, the Protestant council 
renders evangelistic services, church-plan- 
ning services, and many other services too 
numerous to mention. 

In passing, it might be said in connection 
with church planning that six new Protes- 
tant churches are needed in the recently 
developed sections of Brooklyn. 

So tonight it is appropriate upon the 
800th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Protestant Churches in Brooklyn that we 
also take notice and celebrate the 125th 
anniversary of the establishment in Brook- 
lyn of the united Protestant effort to render 
spiritual, social, and welfare service to the 
community, and in particular to the mem- 
bers of the Protestant religion. 

In celebrating this 125th anniversary of 
the formation of the Protestant council, 
Brooklyn division, sight must not be lost of 
the future, If the past is a prolog to the 
future, the services of the council in the 
coming year will be subjected to increasing 
demands and these services of course must 
be faithful. 

For the purposes of meeting the council's 
budget, a campaign is inaugurated each year. 
This year the council thought that the ter- 
centenary dinner was the proper occasion 
to launch the 1954 campaign for funds, in 
view of the fact that the establishment of 
the council represents one of the accom- 
plishments of Protestantism in Brooklyn 
during the past 300 years. 

Now we feel that this campaign wil] re- 
ceive the energetic and enthusiastic cooper- 
ation of Protestants throughout the borough. 
For all this work a campaign committee bas 
been formed, and their names appear on 
your program. 

You also see from the literature on the 
table that the council's budget for 1954 is 
approximately $131,000, which also will in- 
clude tercentenary expenses. Of this 
amount, approximately $75,000 will come 
from endowment and other sources, leaving 
the remainder of. $76,000, which must be 
paid by contributions, Frankly, this is @ 
relatively small amount considering the na- 
ture of the appeal and the services it renders. 
Much larger amounts are raised year after 
year by our sister religions for similar 
purposes. 

Now, one of the purposes of the tercenten- 
ary service is to ready a spiritual awakening 
in God. This, of course, Includes an awaken- 
ing to the needs of the community and of 
the Protestant religion in particular. 

The celebration of freedom of conscience 18 
meaningless if we worship materialists. The 
celebration of freedom of religion is mean- 
ingless if we ignore the multiple demands, 
the tensions, the pressures of the world today 
and tomorrow. The celebration of the free- 
dom of religion is also meaningless if bY 
ignoring the necessity of cooperation we per- 
mit ourselves to become enslaved by our ow 
freedom. 

In this community, where the percentage 
of Protestants in the population as a whole, 
and for reasons other than religion, is in- 
creasingly declining, it is necessary we meet 
our responsibilities with greater zeal and ac- 
tivity. Otherwise, we will not deserve our 
heritage and we will soon be known as the 
vanishing Protestants. 

The effectiveness of this tercentenary ob- 
servance will be measured by the rededica~ 
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tion of Protestants to the task of attending 
to the call of Protestantism throughout our 
borough. I know that we will respond to 
this challenge and that our presentation will 
be an overwhelming success. 

In his article entitled “Religion For Now,” 
appearing in the December 1953 Harper's 
magazine, Dr. Nathan A. Huston, the new 
President of Harvard University, referring to 
the search for truth in religion, closed with 
these words: “We must go on trying (freshly 
and repeatedly) in humility and in love, and 
with all the allies we can find.” 

So in this campaign, we must go on try- 
ing with all the allies we can find. We are 
counting on you as our allies to support this 
appeal. 

In closing, on behalf of the Protestant 
council, I wish to acknowledge the deep in- 
debtedness of the council to its executive 
Secretary, Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, for his 
Many years of unselfish service beyond the 
call of duty in the cause of the Protestant 
cooperative effort. To Mrs. George M. 
Giddings, the council also owes a great 
debt for her establishing in 1944, the Brook- 
lyn Council of Church Women, and also for 
her outstanding services to the council in 
its many campaigns. To both of these 
workers, as well as to the many workers 
for, and benefactors of the council in the 
Past, whose names time will not permit me 
to mention, we are deeply grateful. 

At the same time, I would like to ex- 
Press the appreciation and gratitude of the 
council to the honorary chairman, the vice 
chairman, the divisional chairman and to the 
400 workers, and to the women in particular 
who have joined us to make this tercentenary 
Campaign a success. May we all unite in 
this effort to preserve this common heritage 
With the faith it deserves. [Applause.] 

Dr. Gmpronse. Thank you, Judge Bartels. 

There is nothing I can tell you about the 
next speaker, he is better known to you than 
Iam. You all know of his dynamic and 
creative leadership in his home city of Cin- 
cinnati. You know that he had the honor 
of the unusual responsibility, for a layman, 
of being the president of the Federal Coun- 
ell of Churches, one of the few Americans on 
the executive council of the World Coun- 
cll of Churches, and I think, probably, in 
the minds of everyone who saw him, he is 
looked upon as the leading Protestant in 
America today. He will speak to us tonight 
on the subject Religious Foundations of 
America. I am very glad to welcome here, 
Charles P. Taft 

Mr. Tarr. Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I'm very happy 
to be here with you this evening for a num- 
ber of reasons. One of them is for the op- 
Portunity of appearing on the same oc- 
casion as Roland Hayes. I mention that 
Particularly because of what Justice Bartels 
Said. 

The last time we (Taft and Hayes) ap- 
Peared together was at the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
which includes Boston council, and every 
person who was there paid $100 for his seat 
as a contribution to the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. Now there are about 
1,754 people here tonight, Judge, and at $100 
each, would just about produce the budget 
you're after. |Laughter.] 

I want to make a suggestion in that con- 
nection for I've had a great deal to do in 
Taising money. There are some things I 
want to warn you about. You may remem- 
ber the story about the fellow who went by 
the silver fox farm and saw the old man 
skinning a fox, He said, “How often do you 
skin your foxes?” The old man said, “If 
you skin them more than once a year they 
get nervous.” [Laughter.] 

I want to give you a little specific ad- 
Vice about this campaign. Another farm 
Story: A fcllow went by the farm and said 
as he saw the old man milking a cow, “Say, 
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how much milk does the cow give?” The 
old man said, She don't give none—you've 
got to take it away from her.“ I[Laughter.] 
So that's what is involved in a financial 
campaign. 

Let me say in the first place that I'm 
very glad to come back to Brooklyn again. 
The last time I was here, I think it was a 
visit to St. John’s College, and I hate to 
tell how long ago that was. 

I was trying to think of the people I knew 
in Brooklyn. This is a confession—and con- 
fessions are good for the soul. I don't know 
as much about Brooklyn as I should, or would 
if I went to college with Peggy Wood. A 
great actress in my opinion. I knew the 
Melishes, all of whom started in Cincinnatt. 
Then I know Ted Eisenman and Jerry Lee, 
And Im a little surprised that you havent 
had Ham Fisher get Joe Palooka in this tri- 
centenary celebration. [Laughter.] 

I do want to say just a word about the 
background of religion in the United States, 
in our old tradition. I'm sort of ecumenical 
in connections; my great-grandparents were 
Baptists on one side and Presbyterians on the 
other. And then on one side they got to be 
Unitarians, somehow. My uncle used to say 
the reason there were so few was that there 
were so many in the other churches. 

The beginning of our traditions in this 
country is witnessed by the establishing of 
the small independent religious congrega- 
tions in England a little more than 300 years 
ago. They went by various names. Among 
them was a Baptist who arrived in England 
by way of Holland, where they had for the 
first time real freedom of religion, in associ- 
ation with the Dutch-Reformed who founded 
this great church here. And the reason that 
they were our ancestors in democracy and in 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition of democracy is 
because they governed their own affairs in 
their own local congregation, and we who 
are so used to using Robert’s Rules of Order, 
in the way a meeting is conducted, don't 
realize that that was not always known; that 
there is a people today that don't quite un- 
derstand that, don't know how— just the or- 
dinary mechanics of running their own affairs 
in their own little organization. 

And that began in churches, primarily. 
The effect of it was seen politically speak- 
ing, when the representatives of these lit- 
tle independent congregations, and one of 
the climaxes of the Puritan Revolution, de- 
bated with Cromwell on the subject of man- 
hood’s suffrage. It was taken down in 
shorthand by the Secretary of the Army, and 
we have it and it’s a most interesting ac- 
count to read through because they were 
saying, these representatives of the small 
religious congregations, that even every 
heathen, every man had a right to live; had 
a right to-live, even as has a religious man, 
Therefore, had a right to vote. 

Didn't move very fast because it actually 
wasn't until 1852, more than 200 years later, 
that all the restrictions on voting for males 
were removed in the United States, and it 
happens to be that New York State was the 
last because even at the time of the Revolu- 
tion (presumably the American Revolution, 
1775-81) only 1 person in 25 could vote, and I 
think it is fair to say that that change be- 
gan at the turn of the century in 1800. It 
came about through the Methodist and 
Baptist revivals. So there are basic ideas of 
living together under the standing and place 
of the individual, grown out of this religious 
background. Now it was there even though 
church membership was pretty small. 
Church membership didn’t measure very 
much, I suppose. 

The question of even knowing how many 
members belong to your own church is a 
sizable and difficult one. Do they come? 
Do they really belong? If you take them off 
of the list they get mad, and if you keep them 
on the list they get mad. Church member- 
ship is not too accurate a test, but after all, 
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you can measure something by continuous 
statistics of church membership. They are 
relatively correct year after year—and I 
want you to realize that in 1800, the church 
membership in the United States was 10 
percent of the total population. 

You don't remember that, I take it. Be- 
cause if you compare it now with 57 percent 
of the population of the United States that 
are church members, whatever may be the 
use of statistics relative to that shows us 
something. We are becoming more a reli- 
gious people—coming out of that back- 
ground. 

That's one of the reasons, probably, why 
there is a persistent threat, and the feeling 
of the people of this country toward the peo- 
ple of foreign lands; why we have had such 
a pressure outward of the missionary Moye- 
ment that has settled in almost every coun- 
try of the undeveloped countries around the 
scope ot the globe. That Christian com- 
munity has spread in that way, essentially 
even while you might call our country iso- 
lationist. Underneath, exists feelings that 
we should do something for the people less 
fortunate close to us, and less fortunate 
farther away. 3 

And it is that basic trend that could not 
be stopped or pushed down, which has come 
farther out and showed itself in these more 
recent years. That's why the Americans 
have taken such a leading part in the World 
Council of Churches. The efforts to bring 
people together from distant lands, and 
sometimes from stranger communions, into 
the kind of fellowship that you have within 
this council in the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The World Council does some things for 
you that perhaps you didn't even know. It 
presented the ministry of the church to the 
prisoners of war behind the barbed wire 
through the last wars. It was done for the 
prisoners of war on our side of the line, and 
on the other side of the line. Not in Russia, 
but certainly in Germany and in the other 
parts of the Continent where they could be 
reached. 

So, some of the leaders of the world coun- 
cil have visited the most distant and iso- 
lated churches and have brought to them a 
word they deeply appreciate and emotional- 
ly appreciate, They know that they aren't 
by themselves but are in fellowship with 
other Christians in other parts of the world. 

Even in Russia, don't forget that it has 
been, and still has a base of Christian people 
as its core. Martin Niemoller, was the only 
German official representative to visit Rus- 
sia a little over a year ago. To visit the 
churches, that was his specific request when 
getting his visa. Why they gave it to him no 
one knows, but he got it and comes back with 
a report of at least 20 churches open. Can't 
confirm that but that at least is the first 
direct word that we have had. He reported 
as having heard there are 3 million Baptists 
in Russia. The Baptists think that's more 
than probably there are, but there are at 
least six or seven hundred thousand Baptists 
there, You don't think of that when you 
see those names in the headlines. There are 
Christians there. 

In Indochina, there is said to be with the 
possible exception of Korea, the largest pro- 
portion of Christians in a non-Christian 
country of any of the nations of the Far 
East. They are not all Protestants. The 
larger group are Roman Catholics; but there 
are Christians there, 

The contact which comes through this 
world council and goes out—in a sense is 
your representative, and you find that fel- 
lowship doing some strange things, strange 
to us at least. 

The problem of persecution, I think I'll 
say the word. Certainly the absence of re- 
ligious liberty in many respects, in Egypt 
for instance, has produced a kind of com- 
bination that is somewhat inconceivable to 
us. A committee operation which seems to 
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meet this kind of problem for all the groups 
concerned of which the chairman is the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Cairo. 

Then Korea, where Dr, Charles W. Ran- 
son, general secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, visited in January 1950 
(from the 9th to 16th of January 1950). 
He found in Seoul, a North Korean congre- 
gation of 2,000 who were building a church 
for the congregation, and mostly supporting 
themselves. Then the war covered Seoul 
back and forth a couple of times and that 
congregation disappeared. Now it is there 
again, but it is left behind in the towns of 
South Korea to which those members were 
driven, left behind additional new churches 
in these several individual towns. 

Now here is the world in which we Ameri- 
cans have been forced for almost the first 
time in our long experience as a democratic 
nation. We are the oldest almost in the 
modern sense; we are brought face to face 
with evils—a new experience we do not like. 
It certainly is the job, it has been through 
history, the job of the church to attempt to 
bring to lay people some answers to those 
dilemmas and particularly the problem of 
what to do when you face the kind of people 
we have in the world. That again is the 
function of the church and the churches 
working together can help to find those prob- 
lems and make them easier to meet, give 
strength to meet them to the laymen who 
make up 99 percent of the church. 

I want to leave with you the text, if there 
is any text of what I was going to say to 
you tonight—Dr. Moffatt's translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans—because it does meet 
our situation and I may say it is quite appli- 
cable to a financial campaign, incidentally. 

The fifth chapter of Romans where St. 
Paul says: “We triumph even in our troubles, 
knowing that trouble produces endurance, 
endurance produces character, and character 
produces hope—a hope which never disap- 
points us, since God's love floods our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit which has been given 
to us." [Lengthy applause.] 

Dr. Gmronse. Thank you for not only re- 
lating our situation to the American historic 
past but also to the contemporary challenge 
of the world outside America. 

I don't think it would be any more fitting 
on a program of this sort than to come to a 
conclusion with an address by the President 
of the National Council of Churches. And 
since the current president of the National 
Council of Churches is also the presiding 
bishop of the Methodist Church, I think it 
would be appropriate if the bishop of the 
New York area of the Methodist Church, who 
is with us tonight, would introduce Bishop 
Martin. I'm calling on Bishop Frederick D. 
Newell. 

Bishop Newer... Mr. Chairman, there could 
be no greater honor than to present Bishop 
Martin to you. He comes from Texas. Now 
everything that is great in the Methodist 
Church comes from Texas. Texas has our 
greatest churches and our greatest preachers, 
and our greatest prevaricators. [Laughter.] 

The first honor that can come to a clergy- 
man in the Methodist Church is to become 
the president of its council of bishops. The 
greatest honor that can come to a Protestant 
clergyman is to become the President of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ. To 
these two great offices Bishop Martin has 
come in this last year (1953). 

I present to you one of the greatest leaders 
in Protestantism, one of the most beloved of 
Bishops of the Methodist Church, and one of 
my dearest friends, Bishop William O. Martin, 
of the Dallas-Forth Worth area of the Metho- 
dist Church. IApplause.] 


A RESURGENT PROTESTANTISM IN A CONFUSED 
Worip 
(Bishop Wiliam C. Martin) 
Mr. Chairman, honored guests, my fellow 
Christians in Brooklyn, this has been a per- 
fectly wonderful evening—until now. if 
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this were an occasion that was celebrated 
more often than it is, I would be disposed to 
say, Let's call it an evening, have the bene- 
diction and go home.” But, we've waited 
300 hundred years for this celebration. So, 
let's be wholehearted about it and continue 
for the remainder of the night. I am going 
to be fair with your marvelous powers of 
endurance and suggest that if you will not 
look at your watches, I will look at mine. 
Perhaps we can thus enable the toastmaster 
to bring the train in not too much behind 
schedule, 

I congratulate you and the Protestant 
Council of Churches in Brooklyn upon the 
celebration of this unusual occasion, When 
I go back to my home State of Texas and tell 
my friends that I had the privilege of speak- 
ing to more than 1,600 Protestant leaders in 
this city, they will look at me incredulously 
and say, “We didn't know there were that 
many Protestants in Brooklyn.” What a 
grand job you are doing. You are not simply 
holding the line. I have sensed no tendency 
to regard this as a time for digging in. I 
have felt all through this meeting a spirit of 
confidence and aggressiveness which any 
Christian movement must have in order to 
fulfill the destiny that has been entrusted 
to it by those who have gone before. 

There is time here this evening for only 
an outline of what I had proposed to say. 
I am trusting my fellow ministers to fill 
in this outline from their own acquaintance 
with the truths with which it will deal, 
I have had the opportunity of seeing evi- 
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ness across this Nation during the last few 
months which cannot be explained in any 
other manner than that there is a spirit of 
resurgence which is an assurance of confi- 
dence and hope to all of us. There are three 
things which we need to keep at the center 
of our message and ministry if this spirit 
is brought to its fullest consummation. 

First of all, we must recover the Protes- 
tant principle of the sacredness of Christian 
vocation. If you were to start out tomorrow 
morning in this city and ask 50 church 
members, “How do you serve God?“ you 
would find a number of varied answers. 
Some would say, “I serve God by attending 
church and by giving financial support to 
it.“ Others would reply, “I serve God by 
reading my Bible and by dally prayer.” Still 
others would answer, My service of God is 
in terms of being a compassionate, helpful 
neighbor.” It would be a remarkable thing 
if you found 5 out of the 50 who would 
reply promptly and emphatically, “I serve 
God through my daily vocation.” Some- 
how we are in danger of losing the aware- 
ness of the sacredness of the day's work. We 
call it secular and think of it as something 
of a necessary evil. As a matter of fact, 
it is at this point that every follower of 
Christ finds his most relevant and depend- 
able opportunity of serving God. Only a 
relatively small number of the laity will 
ever be church officers or can hold any place 
of official responsibility. But every man who 
is employed in an occupation which is nec- 
essary for the material well-being of his 
generation can be assured that it is through 
the open door of this opportunity that he 
is daily serving Christ. Certainly there has 
never been a time in our life as a Nation 
when the maintenance of the economic order 
in this country was of greater concern to the 
stability of world order than it is today. 
Therefore, every Christian man can say to 
himself as he faces the day's labor, “This 
is my chance to make my contribution to 
the kingdom of God on earth.” 

A second condition of a revitalized Protes- 
tantism is the recognition and practice of 
the principles of Christian stewardship, We 
have been disposed to regard money as a 
more or less unholy element of our life 
which was necessary as a medium of ex- 
change. I have found a number of ministers 
who have been apologetic when it was neces- 
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sary for them to speak to their congregations 
about the financial support of the church. 
There was a time in my own ministry when 
I approached this obligation with great re- 
luctance, Then I began to read the New 
Testament more closely and found that the 
Book is saturated with the importance of a 
Christian's relationship to his material pos- 
sessions. Jesus had more to say, directly or 
indirectly, about righteousness in this area 
of life than about any other single Christian 
obligation, From the time I made this dis- 
covery I entered upon a new attitude toward 
this part of my pastoral service. From that 
time forward I found real joy in asking 
people for money for the enterprise of the 
kingdom. I discovered that there was no 
better way to help a man to come into the 
closest relationship with God and the church. 

A few days ago I was in Korea to represent 
the National Council of Churches to our 
chaplains and the men in the armed services. 
As I moved up and down the line I was 
struck by the contrast between the material 
resources that were available to the Army for 
doing ita work and those upon which the 
church could rely for fulfilling its responsi- 
bility, I did not begrudge any dollar that 
was being spent by the Government to keep 
our men well fed and clothed. But I did find 
myself regretting that the church was not 
providing men adequate material support 
in order that the missionaries might do their 
work in a better way. The only adequate 
answer to this urgent need is the practice of 
Christian stewardship with respect to ma- 
terial possessions. The church simply can- 
not experience the outreach in the bullding 
of churches, schools, hospitals, and orphan- 
ages which are needed to provide for the 
expanding demands until a larger number 
of its members contribute to its work more 
liberally. We may put it down as a definite 
fact that unless the church Christianizes 
the city, the city will paganize the Nation. 

The third condition which we must face as - 
the price of recapturing the power which 
belongs to Protestantism is the practice of 
Christian witnessing by the laity of the 
church. We have become too much disposed 
to think of evangelism as an activity of the 
clergy. There has also been a tendency to 
rely too largely upon the effectiveness of our 
institutions. It would be a wholesome ex- 
perience for us to recall that in the early 
Christian Church there were no institutions. 
The Kingdom of Christ was spread by the 
process of personal witnessing—one man or 
woman telling another what Christ had done 
for him or her. There can never be any ade- 
quate substitute for this kind of individual 
witnessing. 

‘Phere are many factors in the life of the 
church today which remind us of the con- 
ditions in which the New Testament Church 
was born. When I hear a Christian today 
expressing a sense of apprehension as to 
whether Christian faith will be able to with- 
stand the evil forces that are arrayed 
against it, I find myself wishing that such 
a timid soul might have an acquaintance 
with the history that is recorded in the Book 
of Acts. There is no more heroic chapter in 
the history of mankind than that which tells 
how a little handful of Christians took the 
torch of faith and carried it southward inte 
Egypt, eastward into Mesopotamia, nortb- 
ward and westward through Syria, Greece. 
and Rome to the farthest reaches of the 
Spanish Pensinsula and around the southern 
margin of the Mediterranean Sea. And they 
accomplished this superhuman feat in less 
than 70 years and in the teeth of the most 
brutal persecution that a pagan empire 
could wage against them. If the church of 
this day could recapture the zeal and power 
of the early church, it could proclaim the 
message of Christ's love to a disturbed and 
doubting world in a single generation. 

One of the revitalizing factors of our day 
is the realization by an increasing number 
of laymen that the blessings of religious 3b- 
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erty and freedom of worship are privileges 
that can be taken away from us. The only 
assurance that the abolition of religious 
liberty which has put its curse upon other 
nations of the world will not happen here 
rests upon the recognition by the Christian 
layman of the fact that if he desires the 
blessings which the Christian faith has 
brought to his life and his land, he must love 
the church so much that he is willing to 
make sacrifices for its welfare and to defend 
it with his life. 

I think it was Joseph Conrad who said, 
“If I had the right word and the right accent, 
I could move the world.” My fellow Chris- 
tians, you and I have the right word: It is 
Christ, the Son of God. If you will give to 
this word the right accent—the recognition 
of His presence in all areas of life, a com- 
piete commitment to Him of all of life's 
resources, a bold and courageous witness to 
His power to redeem and transform life— 
the blessings of our Heavenly Father will 
be upon you through the next 300 years and 
you will help to lift this world closer to the 
heart of God. 

Dr. Gmronsst. Thank you, Bishop Martin. 

I bring this program to a close on the im- 
Pact of the reflections of the glories of the 
Past by a reminder of a prayer by a Canadian 
bishop to a convention of clergy which had 
not been too responsive to the bishop's con- 
sistence that they dignify themselves In all 
their current practices, so when he brought 
the convention to an end, he offered the 
prayer: May we justify the esteem in which 
we hold ourselves.” And I add, “May we 
demonstrate our respect for the past by sup- 
Port in the present.” 

And will you now please rise? The closing 
Prayer and benediction will be offered by the 
Past president of the Brooklyn Church and 
Mission Federation, pastor of the Old First 
Reformed Church, 1 of the 3 celebrating 
churches in this tercentenary, Dr. Cornelius 
B. Muste. 

Dr. Muste. It seems quite fitting tonight 
that I'll give the benediction in two lan- 
Suages; my native language and the language 
used by the first minister in Brooklyn 
(Breukelen) here at the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and then in the language in which 
ministers use it today: 

“De genade van onze Heere Jezus Christus, 
de liefde God's en de gemeemschap van den 
Helligen Geest zij en blijve met u allen. 
Amen.“ 

Translated: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the blessings 
of the Holy Ghost remain with you all. 
Amen." 

Present-day version: “Now may the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of 
God the Father, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit be and abide with you all now 
and forevermore. Amen.” 


Textile Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the New York 
times of Sunday, July 18, 1954: 

Tue TEXTILE UNIONS 

Last month Representative GORDON. CAN- 
Pieun, of New Jersey, wrote President Eisen- 
hower about textile unemployment in his 
area and suggested that the administration 
set together with management and labor to 
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sce what could be done to decrease it. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Weeks has now called a 
conference of woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers for July 28 to discuss industry prob- 
lems. He did not, however, invite repre- 
sentatives of the Textile Workers Union. 
William Pollock, its executive vice president, 
has written to Mr. Weeks that the union 
“wants In” because “joint labor-management 
participation in such a conference is estab- 
lished practice” and because the union has 
an 11-polnt program for strengthening the 
industry. 

One plank in the platform is striking— 
especially in view of labor's traditional sus- 
picion of technological improvements. It 
advocates the institution, either by Govern- 
ment or by labor-management cooperation, 
of an educational program to acquaint man- 
agement, supervisors, and workers with the 
latest technological advances.” The union 
apparently wants to cooperate with manage- 
ment to increase productivity in the Indus- 
try, assuming that the workers will share in 
the benefits. It would seem to be in order 
for this subject to be on the agenda for the 
Weeks conference and for the union to have 
an opportunity to make constructive sug- 
gestions for working with the manufacturer 
to cut production costs in the interest of 
a wider market and increased employment. 


Drought Reports Continue 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
ports of what may be the Nation’s worst 
drought continue to reach my office. By 
telephone, telegram, and letter I am 
receiving word of disastrous crop dam- 
age, the dumping of livestock at ruinous 
prices, and the threatened loss of millions 
of dollars in farmers’ savings and invest- 
ment. The unprecedented heat wave in 
our Southwestern States is creating a 
tragic disaster, and early action by the 
Congress and the Department of Agri- 
culture becomes increasingly imperative. 

The messages which follow are typical 
of many communications coming from 
Oklahoma: 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE oF OKLAHOMA, 
July 19, 1954. 
Mr. Mir MONRONEY, 
United States Senator. 
Mr. Rosert S. KERR, 
United States Senator, 
Mr. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Congressman, 

HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: This is a letter to 
advise you of the drought situation as it now 
exists in Delaware County. 

Pastures are completely burned and dried 
up. The only feed cattle have is dry grass 
and stubble. Some ponds are dry and others 
low. Springs and wells which have never 
been known to go dry are failing or dry. 
Some farmers have been forced to start feed- 
ing their winter supply of hay now and 
others should be. A fair supply of early 
feed was baled or put in the silo and the oat 
crop was good; however many farmers did 
not have oats, others are almost wholly de- 
pendent on grain sorghum which they have 
planted. Late planted grain sorghum did 
not come up. Corn is completely burued up 
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without making any ears. Some corn will 
be large enough to go into silos or be cut for 
fodder. Practically all of the oat straw has 
been baled for feed. 

The most serious thing as we in the USDA 
see at this time is that we have con- 
tacted some of our bankers in this area and 
they tell us they do not have money that 
they can loan our livestock men, and if pres- 
ent conditions continue we fear that there 
will be a mass marketing of cattle all grades, 
including dairy herds. 

Grasshoppers are damaging what crops re- 
main. A group of farmers, local bankers, 
and all USDA agencies are asking that Del- 
aware County be placed on a drought-relief 
program. This letter is being sent by the 
Delaware County Drought Committee. 

Yours truly, 
Dean E. Barrett, 
County Agent, Delaware County. 


MramMt, OKLA., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress: 

Crop and pasture situation critical due to 
105° to 118° temperature throughout July 
with no relief in sight. Numbers of cattle 
being sacrificed. Heartily approve Oklahoma 
Cattlemen's Association action requesting 
Secretary Benson bolstering prices by Gov- 
ernment purchase at 12 cents per pound to 
producer and making available cheap feed 
from surplus Federal stock. Request north- 
eastern Oklahoma counties be declared 
drought disaster now. Immediate relief 


necessary. 
MELVIN Esrus, 
Chairman, Ottawa County Drought 
Committee. 
Georce VANPOOL, 
President, Ottawa County Farm Bu- 
reau. 
G. P. TROLLINGER, 
President, Ottawa County Farmers 
Union. 


The Futility of Financing French 
Imperialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Ludwell Denny, writing in the Wash- 
ington News for today, has an article 
entitled “Subsidized Appeasement.” He 
states very frankly that the American 
taxpayer who has financed the hopeless 
French colonial war in Indochina for the 
past 8 years will now be asked to subsi- 
dize the Geneva appeasement. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly the American 
people will not stand for any such pro- 
gram and, if it is presented to the Con- 
gress, it should be rejected immediately 
and without equivocation. The article 
follows: 

SUBSDIZED APPEASEMENT 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

The American taxpayer, who financed the 
hopeless French colonial war in Indochina, 
wlll be asked next to subsidize the Geneva 
appeasement. 

The billion-dollar a year American supply 
of arms is being shut off as a result of Red 
military victory In north Vietnam and po- 
litical victory at Geneva, but France expects 
the United States to support with economic 
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aid her colonial remnant in south Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

According to the French and British, who 
signed into Red slavery 12 million north 
Vietnamese over protest of the Vietnam and 
United States Governments, only large Amer- 
ican subsidies can save the rest of Indochina 
from going Communist in the next elections. 
In Cambodia and Laos elections are promised 
for 1955 and in south Vietnam, for May 1956. 

There are several catches in this: 

The truce terms are loaded in favor of 
the Reds, so that they can get the rest of 
Indochina by “peaceful” subversion. This is 
true not only In south Vietnam, where large 
pockets of Reds are allowed by the truce to 
operate for 10 months; but also in Laos, 
where Red invaders are permitted to remain. 

The same French colonialism, which cre- 
ated the conditions for Red victory In the 
8-year war, is to continue in south Vietnam 
under the truce. The long-promised but 
never granted Vietnamese independence may 
be given in some phony form, and the dis- 
credited and despised puppet Bao Dai may 
be belatedly dumped by Paris. But no rep- 
resentative Vietnamese government is pos- 
sible under the French, who have agreed to 
@ partition of the country against the vir- 
tually unanimous protest of the non-Com- 
munist population. 

Just as past American economic aid to 
Indochina failed to save French colonial- 
ism or to stop the Red flood, future economic 
subsidies under similar conditions are un- 
likely to have better results. 

The same lack of American control of 
American funds, which wasted so many bil- 
Mons in the past, would drain future billions 
down the rathole. The French will not 
agree to adequate American control. 

In addition to the futility of continuing to 

finance a French imperialism which has al- 
ready collapsed, and which has degraded 
America’s world reputation in the process, 
there are two basic fallacies in this whole 
approach. 
One is the illusion that foreign countries 
ean be bribed by American dollars to re- 
pulse communism. This has been disproved 
over and over again and in many lands, where 
Marshall plan aid failed because it was used 
to buttress evil conditions instead of for basic 
reform. 

The second illusion is that economic ald, 
without a strong defense system, wards of 
communism. On the contrary, it only fat- 
tens up the victim for the Red kill. 

Unless France and Britain join in a fast 
and effective southeast Asian security sys- 
tem, the Reds will use the Geneva truce to 
get the rest of Indochina and then the 
others. 


Farm-Support Fight Points Up Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Ray Tucker, 
is deserving of the attention of our col- 
leagues. It appeared in the July 16, 
1954, edition of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

The running battle between rural and 
urban blocs over the amount of future farm- 
support prices has focused attention on a 
problem long neglected on Capitol Hill, 
namely, the tremendous total in subsidies 
which Uncle Sam pays out to so many special 


groups. 

No interest which enjoys direct or indirect 
tribute from the Treasury—farmers, airplane 
companies, magazines and newspapers, the 
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railroads, the shipbuilding Industry—has 
deen spared in the fierce exchange over who 
gets what. Although there have been spo- 
radic and feeble investigations of the ques- 
tion, it may be assigned to a special com- 
mittee for exhaustive study. 

The “city fellers“ struck hard at their agri- 
cultural friends when they revealed on the 
basis of official figures that a few wealthy 
and apparently profiting producers of basic 
crops had received small fortunes from Ezra 
T. Benson’s handouts. They showed that 
slightly more than 60 growers had obtained 
from $100,000 to $1,200,000 in loans on 1953 
crops, 

Nor did it mollify the antisubsidy Mem- 
bers to learn that the famous King Ranch in 
Texas, supposedly the largest in the world, 
got about $32,000 in drought-relief funds, 

FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


The statistics disclosed that 34 individuals 
or corporations had more than $11 million 
worth of cotton in hock to the Government. 
The two largest, 1 in Mississippi! and 1 in 
‘Texas, amounted to $1,269,492 and $1,246,516. 

Expressing a viewpoint that is growing 
rapidly throughout the farm areas, Senator 
MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, Montana Democrat, 
retorted that the producers of food were the 
latest arrivals on the “subsidy gravy train.” 
After referring to the tariff as a grant to 
industries, he listed Federal payments ex- 
ceeding the $74 million a year which, he de- 
clared, was the cost of the farm-support pro- 
gram. 

He charged that second-class mail was 
subsidized at $188,567,000 in 1951, that air- 
lines drag down $80 million a year; that 
shipping construction has been underwrit- 
ten at $40 million a year; that the Treasury 
spent $4,200,000,000 after the war to provide 
cheaper food; that business and industry 
were subsidized at $8 billion for 7 years. 
And, of course, he recalled the land grants 
and other benefits to the railroads, 


LOSSES IN MAIL HANDLING 


Senator ManSrīeLD also paid his compli- 
ments to certain national magazines and 
newspapers, especially in view of the fact 
that many have conducted editorial cam- 
paigns against high and rigid farm supports. 
He quoted Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield’s remarks in defending his re- 
quest for higher second- and third-class 
postal rates: 

“The total I last saw for all subsidies pald 
for the price-support program (for storable 
commodities) for farmers since 1933 was 
something like $752 million whereas the loss 
in handling second-class mail (newspapers 
and magazines) for the same period has been 
$2,400,000,000." 

Summerfield gave the following totals of 
losses in handling certain publications for 
the last quarter of 1952: Life, $2,151,000; Sat- 
urday Evening Post, $1,631,000; Ladies Home 
Journal, $408,000; Collier's, $1,237,000; 
Reader's Digest, $917,000; Chicago Tribune, 
$447,000; the New York Times, $425,000; De- 
troit Free Press, $58,000; St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, $113,000; Los Angeles Times, 645.000. 

Obviously, the farmers are weary of 
charges that they are Uncle Sam's mendi- 
cants.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
not only as a father, but as a citizen, I 
am greatly concerned about the increas- 
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ing juvenile-delinquency in this country. 
We are all concerned. Every man and 
woman in the Nation with any apprecia- 
tion of the higher motivations of human 
beings must be greatly concerned. The 
question arises: What is the cause of 
this increase in delinquency among the 
youth of our land? Not until we have 
ascertained the cause can we intelli- 
gently even consider the remedy. 

What is the cause of delinquency? If 
delinquency is on the increase in recent 
years, something has taken place in that 
time that has brought it about. Yes; I 
used the word “brought” deliberately, for 
I lay it down as a settled and undisput- 
able fact that juvenile delinquency is 
the product of the situations and condi- 
tions that the adult human beings create 
and place around the youth of our land. 
They are just as upright, just as delin- 
quent, as we their elders and their par- 
ents have made them. The very fact 
that Congress and the people are wishing 
to do something about the situation is 
evidence that we realize that the envi- 
ronment we throw about our young peo- 
ple influences their character. If it will 
influence them in the future, it has in- 
fluenced them in the past. But it was 
we adults who made the environment 
that produced the present character of 
our young people. It was therefore our 
responsibility. 

Now that we have found ourselves to 
be responsible, the next question is: 
What have we done or failed to do that 
has brought on this regrettable situa- 
tion? What changes have taken place 
in the environment of our children and 
young people? Where and under what 
circumstances do we find the greatest 
increase in delinquency? I understand 
that it is in the larger cities. If that 
is true, what is there in the conditions 
found in the larger cities that contribute 
to delinquency? Can we agree that the 
conduct of young people will depend al- 
most altogether upon their associations 
and the way they spend their time? If 
we can so agree, and I am sure that we 
can, we have now brought our problem 
to the point where it is only necessary 
to find for our young people wholesome 
surroundings and decent employment. 
Might we further agree that decent em- 
ployment, by which I mean a job on 
some worthwhile enterprise, is of itself 
a wholesome surrounding. How very 
simple, as simple as reducing a problem 
in arithmetic to its lowest terms, But 
to find those jobs in town or city, that 
is something else. It is a simple matter 
on the farm. To solve their problem in 
towns and cities is something else. It is 
one of our serious problems. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 162, p. 1940). 


Long-Term Export Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Long-Term Export Financing,” 
Which appeared in the July 19, 1954, issue 
Of the magazine Export Trade and 
Shipper. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Waar Senator CaPenarr THINKS Anour Ex- 
Port CREDIT INSURANCE AND LONG-TERM 
Export FINANCING 


Mutually beneficial trade will do more to 
solve the problems of the world than will 
military strength or political action. In some 
Such words Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Chairman of the powerful Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, summarized his 
Conviction that policies looking toward ex- 
Panding commerce between nations are vital 
Simultaneously to our international rela- 
tions, world defense against Communist ag- 
gression, and to our own business prosperity 
at home. 

Occasion for the Senator's heartening re- 
Marks was a meeting at the Metropolitan 
Club in New York, last Monday, of a special 
Committee of the international trade section 
of the New York Board of Trade, charged 
With evolving a practicable plan of export 
Credit insurance and exchange transfer 
Euarantles. 

Francis X. Scafuro, chairman of the inter- 
ational trade section, presided at the din- 
ner, at which Fred J. Stock, president of 
the board, also spoke briefly, Others on the 
dals included Stanley E. Hollis, chairman of 
the special committee on export credit in- 
surance, and Derek Brooks, of Washington, 
Consultant to the committee. The meeting, 
Which had started in midafternoon, and 
Continued to about 10 p. m., was also notable 
in that prominent world trade figures from 
Some twenty-odd cities in 17 States came 
®pecially to participate in the discussions, 

CREDIT AND PROSPERITY 


Senator Carrnartr laid great emphasis on 
the fact that the prospering economy and 
high living standards of the United States 
Were made possible only by long-term credit. 

g his extended investigatory trip 
through Latin America, in his study of in- 
ternational trade financing, he said he had 
Observed that lack of capital is the most 
Obvious need of the so-called underdevel- 
Oped countries (not limited to this hem!- 
‘phere), and this lack is something which 
We can help to overcome by the extension of 
credit. 


Senator Carrnart, recalling some of his 
©wn early business experiences, stressed the 
Point that in domestic as well as interna- 

business, lack of credit facilities is a 
direct limitation of potential business vol- 
Ume; and that to expand trade volume re- 
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quires the extension of credit. Such credit 
extension, furthermore, is good business if 
extended for constructive purposes which 
create more jobs and build up purchasing 
power. 
THE CAPEHART BILL 

This is the general philosophy behind 
Senator CAPEHART’S bill, S. 3589, which has 
already been voted by the Senate, to restore 
the status of Export-Import Bank as an in- 
dependent agency and to expand its opera- 
tions; for it is recognized that the commer- 
cial banks cannot undertake long-term ex- 
port financing involving the political risks 
of currency convertibility, whereas it is be- 
coming increasingly believed that such risks 
can and must be assumed by some govern- 
mental agency, in order that United States 
exporters may find means of financing long- 
term credit terms which are competitive 
with the terms being offered by foreign ex- 
porters, who are, in effect, subsidized with 
credit insurance. 


POLITICAL RISK INSURANCE 


Senator CaPKHART was completely in sym- 
pathy with the views of the Board of Trade’s 
committee, on the need either for private 
or governmental export credit insurance, 
with the political risks to be assumed (for 
a premium) by a governmental agency, but 
he disclaimed expert technical knowledge 
on the subject. 

He expressed confidence that his present 
Eximbank bill will pass during the present 
session of Congress, and said that the Presi- 
dent is also in favor of it, so that it should 
shortiy become law. Then if the manage- 
ment of Eximbank does not find a way to 
satisfy the legitimate needs of the export 
community, as regards the long term financ- 
ing of capital goods export sales, he said he 
has plans for a study during the next session, 
specifically on insuring against exchange 
convertibility and other political risks. 

The Senator made it clear, throughout his 
informal talk, that his views on export fi- 
nancing, while favorable to American busi- 
ness, are equally based on the consideration 
of high policy problems. A businessman, he 
said, cannot sell his goods by talking only 
about his competitors’ products—nor can 
we in this country sell the American system 
of free enterprise, by talking about nothing 
but communism. 

A secure world, free of the Communist 
threat, is a world in which people have jobs, 
Senator CAPEHART said. Let us help create 
jobs in Latin American and other econom- 
ically backward countries, by selling them 
tools and machinery on long-term financing. 
As their production rises, so will their pur- 
chasing power. and they will become bigger 
and better customers for our American pro- 
ducers, 


EXPORT CREDITOR INSURANCE 


In the board of trade committee discus- 
sions it was made very clear that the dis- 
tinction is recognized as between commer- 
cial risks and political risks. The type of 
risk against which insurance by a govern- 
mental agency is being discussed is limited 
to the political side, such as convertibility 
guaranties; and insurance against expropri- 
ation, or losses arising from other actions 
by the regulatory or other agencies of gov- 
ernments, perhaps including certain risks 
of revolution, war or riot. 

In contrast, it seems to be generally as- 
sumed that if the commercial risk is to be 


insured, 1. e., the risk that the customer 
may default, such insurance should be un- 
dertaken by private enterprise. The basic 
trend of thinking seems to be that private 
insurance interests should handle the de- 
talls of both types of insurance, carrying 
the commercial risk up to a maximum of 
perhaps 75 or 80 percent of the values in- 
volved, but reinsuring the political risk with 
some Government agency yet to be deter- 
mined. 


Unemployment Compensation Program 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9709) to extend 
and improve the unemployment compensa- 
tlon program, 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in support of the Forand 
proposals which should be included in 
the pending bill. The contention ad- 
vanced by sponsors of this inadequate 
bill that to write into it a set of minimum 
standards as to amount of weekly pay- 
ments to the unemployed and the dura- 
tion of those payments would be an in- 
vasion of the rights of the States has 
little or no merit. The Social Security 
Act as originally passed and as now in 
force contains a clear recognition of the 
obligation of the Federal Government 
to insure compliance by State laws and 
by the State administrative agencies 
with certain minimum standards, Al- 
though the law does not now deal 
specifically with amounts and duration 
of payments, the evidence is clear that 
present Federal standards must be ex- 
tended into that field in order to let the 
unemployment insurance program do 
the job it was intended to do. The best 
evidence of the need for such standards 
is found in the table inserted in the 
Recorp by the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee showing 
how widely the benefits provided vary 
among the States. Although the laws 
of my own State, California, are fairly 
liberal in comparison with the treat- 
ment given the unemployed in the more 
backward States, I cannot sit back and 
permit this bill to go through without 
protesting denial of equal rights to the 
needy jobless in other States—and as 
we all know, there are far too many of 
them now. 

Since the outset of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax Act, it has al- 
ways been assumed that the purpose was 
not merely to provide a depository for 
State funds, as well as money for costs 
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of administration of the State programs, 
but also to establish certain minimum 
standards to insure that the employers 
in the various States would not be able 
through control of their State legisla- 
tures to set up phony unemployment in- 
surance laws—laws designed to give 
them the full allowable tax credit offset 
of 2.7 percent with respect to any State 
taxes that might be imposed under such 
type of program over and above the 3 
percent Federal tax, while providing no 
real benefits to the unemployed. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
Federal program, and the subsequent 
enactment of the various State pro- 
grams, it was obvious that these various 
programs were founded upon the con- 
cept that they were part of a national 
program, were being created as part of 
a national program and would continue 
in existence only so long as the national 
program itself continued. In fact, many 
of the States in enacting them specific- 
ally provided to this effect, including my 
own State of California. 

It is clear accordingly that at all times 
since the commencement of this pro- 
gram the underlying concept has been 
that unemployment is national in scope 
and transcends State lines and can be 
effectively reached through a so-called 
insurance program only if there is an 
overall Federal program with certain 
fundamental Federal standards. 

Any argument at the present time 
that moves to improve the Federal 
standards are invasions of States rights 
are belated to say the least. That argu- 
ment was disposed of when the original 
act was enacted into law and the pro- 
priety of that contention was resound- 
ingly rejected at that time. The question 
accordingly is not the problem of States 
rights but rather whether the existing 
standards are adequate to accomplish 
the objectives of the program and to in- 
sure minimum conditions in the various 
States, consonant with a sound program. 

In that regard, and as the committee 
chairman's own table shows, mere refer- 
ence to the conditions prevailing in the 
various States as to the amount and 
duration of benefits will itself suffice to 
constitute the most persuasive argument. 
The benefits are as varied as the number 
of States, with some States paying as 
low as $3 and others paying maximums 
only of $20. It is evident that if such 
conditions continue unabated the pro- 
gram will soon destroy itself. Merely to 
bring a few additional employees under 
coverage as this bill does is not enough. 
The benefits to our jobless must also be 
geared to present-day standards rather 
than those which prevailed in 1935. The 
States have proven themselves unwilling 
to shoulder that responsibility. It is up 
to the Congress to insist that this be 
done. Past experience proves that em- 
ployer-controlled State legislatures will 
not listen to a meek recommendation, 
either on the part of the Congress or the 
President. Such lipservice to great lib- 
eral principles sounds good in newspa- 
per headlines or in campaign oratory, 
but as has been proved on issue after 
issue in this session, unless the admin=- 
istration and its congressional leadership 
give positive support to definite action 
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these promised dynamic programs re- 
main promises without performance. By 
supporting the Forand amendments to 
set a floor on weekly unemployment com- 
pensation payments and to require a rea- 
sonable minimum period of 39 weeks dur- 
ing which such payments shall continue, 
this House now has the opportunity to 
force action on at least one of the glib 
promises we have heard. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not base my posi- 
tion on this problem on hearsay or the- 
ory. I take this stand because through 
my 8 years of experience in the Califor- 
nia State Senate, during all of which I 
served on the Social Welfare Committee 
which handles this type of legislation, I 
know what influences are brought to bear 
on the State legislatures when action-on 
unemployment insurance laws is up for 
consideration and I know how hard it 
is for the laboring man who is most af- 
fected to be heard. I, therefore, support 
and ask for the adoption of the amend- 
ments proposed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Rhode Isiand [Mr. Foranp]. 


Eric Sevareid’s Report on Life Behind the 
Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or - 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA r, 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on Eric Sevareid's Report on Life Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, written by Harry 
MacArthur, and published in the Wash- 
ington Star of June 15. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ente Sevarer's REPORT on Lire BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 
(By Harry MacArthur) 

Eric Sevareid must be quite a trial to the 
rightwing bleeding hearts. It is the warped 
code of these latter that “I hate commu- 
nism, you disagree with me, therefore you 
love communism.” In their lexicon, Mr. 
Sevareid, the humanist, is a leftwing bleed- 
ing heart, a pinko, a fellow traveler, and 
probably a number of other things. 

It is true that Mr. Sevareid does not do 
battle by standing and shouting that there 
are 127, or 29, or maybe 243, or heaven- 
knows-how-many subversives working in the 
PX at Fort Sludge. He does, however, take 
a good, healthy belt at communism or any 
other form of totalitarian, authoritarian, 
antihuman government whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. It must confuse 
the extremists of the far right. 

Mr. Sevareid was confronted by another 
of these opportunities the other day and 
quickly grasped it on his newest television 
Program,, the American Week (WTOP-TV, 
Sunday, 6 p. nL). What Mr. Sevareid had 
was a scries of motion-picture views of life 
behind the Iron Curtain in Germany. They 
constituted as effective an anti-Communist 
document as you have seen in some time. 

That motion pictures were made by a 
German advertising man named Erhardt 
Pitze, who also Knows an opportunity when 
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he sees one. Put to work by the Russians 
on a propaganda film, he instantly saw the 
chance he had to get a picture of reality as 
well as propaganda. He smuggled his film 
across the border into West Berlin bit by bit 
until it finally added up to an impressive 
document, 

These views of life behind the Iron Curtain 
probably did not surprise many viewers. 
‘This was concrete evidence, though. ‘This 
Was one case Mr. Sevareid noted in which 
the adage about the picture being worth a 
thousand words did hold. 

It is a cold, gray, poverty-stricken para- 
dise that the Russians have created in the 
East Zone of Germany. Herr Fitze has 
proved himself an able reporter with a cam- 
era, as he has captured, principally in the 
small city of Wittenberge, the dull drabness 
and depression of life under the Russian 
heel. 

He captures instantly the spine-chilling 
essence of life in a police state, with brief 
views of school children being stopped by 
uniformed men, for examination of their pa- 
pers. He goes on to show the training of 
children for the regimentation of the police 
state—the indoctrination, with guns and 
marching, marching and guns, of blind fealty 
to the Communist leaders. 

“Whenever Russian imperialism enters,” 
Mr. Sevareid commented Sunday man's 
worldly goods depart. * * * Whatever Rus- 
sian imperialism touches turns to gray.” 
Herr Fitze's camera noted the departures and 
captured the oppressive gray mood. 

It was an encompassing kaleidoscope: A 
railroad without rails, which had been 
shipped back to Russia, * * * Families 
gathering brush in the woods to take the 
place of the coal they used to have. * * * 
Pedestrians shuffling the streets without a 
single smile in all the beaten glumness. * * * 
Empty stores all in a row where private 
enterprise had succumbed to the onslaught 
of Communist economy. * * A display of 
shoes, some even made of leather instead of 
paper composition, which cost a week's 
wages, maybe two. * * * Streets without 
a traffic problem because nobody can afford 
an automobile. * + * Fallow farms and 
fod shortages, the direct result of collec- 
tivizing the farms. 

Mr. Sevareid had a brief look at East 
Berlin, too, through the eye of the Fitze 
camera. This is the showplace of the Rus- 
sians, with new buildings, automobiles on 
the street, goods in the stores. The cam- 
era reporter, however, pierced deeper than 
the telephoto lenses can pierce from the 
safe side of the Brandenburg Gate, and 
showed the facade thin, 

The gray numbness, 
spiritual depression, which accompany 
Communist oppression, are just beneath 
the surface, even in the show window. 

Mr. Sevaried, a man who likes his irony, 
did not, incidentally, note a savage one im- 
plicit in these grim views of life under 
Kremlin domination. He let the pictures 
and his viewers’ memories add up to the 
realization that the Germans brought this 
misery on of their own free will. 

It was hardly more than a couple of de- 
endes ago that funny little man with & 
funny mustache was shouting “Traitors!” 
at all who opposed him there. Few Ger- 
mans wanted to be called traitors or labeled 
pro-Communist because they were anti- 
Hitler, Adolf led them right into the Rus- 
sian's nationwide concentration camp- 
There seemed to be some sort of an object 
lesson here about the debatable value 
demogogues in the battle against the Com- 
munists. 

It is to be hoped, by the way, that CBS 
finds time to repeat the Fitze films with 
more ample advance warning. It owes the 
viewers this much, at least, if it insists on 
8 Mr. Sevareld opposite Meet the 

ess. 
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Increase in Compensation and Pension to 
Veterans and Their Dependents 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 
The House then acting under suspension 
Of the rules had under. consideration H. R. 
8020 to provide increases in the monthly 


rates of compensation and pension payable 
to certain veterans and their dependents. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disappointed that this bill, as 
amended, is being presented now to this 

body for a vote rather than H. R. 9020 
As it was first reported by the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

We are prevented from acting on the 
original bill by the Rules Committee un- 
der the leadership instruction, which re- 
fused to report it for action by the House. 

Was one of those who gladly signed 
& discharge petition to bring this bill to 
the floor for a vote. 

I felt then, and I feel now, that the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee recom- 
Mendation providing a reasonable cost- 
Of-living rate increase to all our disabled 
Veterans, both seryice and nonservice 
Connected, for their widows, and chil- 

n, and dependent parents was merely 
the recognition of justice. 

Unfortunately these increased rates, 
Tecommended by committee members of 
their own party, were not acceptable to 
the leadership here and they have forced 
Sut this compromise amendment which 
Sharply and inequitably reduces the com- 
Densation increases on the plea of neces- 
Sary economy. They did this despite the 
implied pledge of President Eisenhower 
as a candidate in 1952 when he said, and 
I quote: 

No program of economy should overlook 
the legitimate rights and needs of disabled 
Veterans, 


Under the compromise we are offered, 
No increase is being granted for 975,000 
Veterans’ widows and children now re- 
Ceiving pensions, although the Commit- 

on Veterans’ Affairs made every ef- 
fort to include a 5 percent increase for 
non-service- connected veterans and vet- 
erans“ dependents now receiving pen- 
Sons. 

However, the high point of injustice 

this amended bill is the cold denial of 
any increase at all to a small group of 
Widows of the veterans of the Spanish 

can War. These wonderful wom- 

en of advanced age have been and are 

to eke out a restricted existence 

on a pittance of $51 a month. The lead- 

ership's determination not to recognize 

and honor these deserving and inspiring 

Women marks a dark day, indeed, on 
their calendar. 

By the standards on which this Con- 
Bress generously appropriates money for 

e to-questionable allies and sub- 
Sidization of big business, the amount 

f money that this increased pittance 
Would have meant is infinitesimal. 

We may well question the economy 

of those who repudiate these heroic 
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souls while at the same time they ask ap- 
proval for appointment of another block 
of $17,500 a year Assistant Defense Sec- 
retaries to add to the 26 or more already 
on the payroll. 

I am for economy, the reasonable and 
right kind of Christian economy, and I 
have consistently so voted, but I am sad, 
indeed, and cannot remain silent when 
priority is given to these $17,500 secre- 
taries over these good women who are 
suffering such bleak and bare existence, 


Nevertheless, this compromise meas- 
ure, although leaving out so many needy 
veterans, and widows and dependents, 
grants some small relief, and since we 
shall have no other choice, I shall vote 
for it. 

However, I shall not relax my efforts, 
and I urge you all to rally to the vet- 
erans’ deserving cause to bring to the 
floor, before adjournment, another bill 
which will accomplish all the just and 
rightful objectives of H. R. 9020, as orig- 
inally reported. 


Politics in History: Training Diplomats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Carroll Kilpatrick, 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 


PoLrrres IN HISTORY: TRAINING DIPLOMATS 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 


A brilliant article by Hanson W. Baldwin 
in the July Atlantic argues that the West 
sacrified a large part of its victory in World 
War II because it concentrated nearly all its 
attention on military rather than political 
objectives. Russia made no such mistake, 
This is not a new argument, but Mr. Bald- 
win has approached it with honesty and 
a deep understanding of the importance of 
politics to history. Although he is a mili- 
tary expert, he would be the first to insist 
that wars must be directed by civilians with 
political objectives foremost in mind. He 
contends that America’s great mistake was 
that “we fought the war to win, period, and 
did not sufficiently consider the kind of peace 
we wanted.” 

Mr. Baldwin's provocative arguments em- 
phasize the compelling need for a stronger 
diplomatic arm of the Government. Dur- 
ing the war, Americans marveled that a pa- 
cific nation like ours could produce the gen- 
eral officers who led the country to victory. 
American military leaders, including the 
previously unknown lieutenant colonel from 
Abilene, surprised the world by the genius of 
their leadership, We were not without able 
military leaders even though during the 
twenties and thirties we had tragically ne- 
glected the Armed Forces. Why? The an- 
swer, it is believed, lies in the command 
schools and war colleges. The officers had 
few divisions to command between the wars. 
But they had time to take long courses in 
military schools. They learned the history 
and theory of war, and when war came they 
were equipped brilliantly to put their theory 
into use. 
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President Roosevelt, as everyone knew at 
the time, virtually ignored the State De- 
partment in his conduct of the war. He was 
too busy directing the enormously compli- 
cated military operation to pay much atten- 
tion to his Secretary of State or other civilian 
advisers. There was planning during the 
war for a world peace organization and 
was useful and necessary: There was not 
much planning with respect to overall peace 
objectives and the role the United States 
would play in various parts of the world. 
Certainly we did not think enough about 
the great shifts of power that would take 
place after the defeat of Italy, Germany, and 
Japan. Above all, there was little apprecia- 
tion of the role which a greatly strength- 
ened and expanded Soviet Russia would play 
in the vacuum areas created by the destruc- 
tion of the Axis Powers. 

America had emerged from her isolation- 
ism. ill-equipped to be a leading power. It 
had many competent leaders, but it was 
without the practical experience of diplo- 
macy, the knowledge that comes with long 
years of study and action in the internation- 
al political arena, A primary Rooseveltian 
policy that had a profound effect on the war 
and postwar years was the demand for un- 
conditional surrender. Yet, as Mr. Baldwin 
points out, no study of the meaning of this 
formula was considered by the Army or State 
Department prior to its promulgation by 
the President. Mr. Churchill was astonished 
when he heard it announced, but it was too 
late then for consideration and argument, 
Again, there was little consideration in ad- 
vance as to the political meaning of atomic 
power or of the political effect of the atomic 
bombs dropped on Japan. The Government 
might to have better staff work and place 
greater reliance on staff work. 

The Winston committee report on the 
Foreign Service argued strongly for a For- 
eign Service institute patterned on the Army 
War College, the Naval War College, and the 
National War College. It is essential that we 
develop such an institution with the high- 
est professional standards. Foreign Service 
officers, like most other people in this hectic 
capital, have little time to study and to ex- 
amine the premises on which they work. It 
is absurd to think that education is com- 
pleted with the award of a college degree. 


A sabbatical leave would be a fine and use- 
ful thing for almost any group of profes- 
sional men. It is a necessity for military 
leaders, as all military services have recog- 
nized in the establishment of military col- 
leges and command schools. It also is nec- 
essary, in the Foreign Service, which of late 
has tragically neglected the training of its 
officers, The American people in general, and 
Foreign Service in particular need the discip- 
line that comes with scholarly reexamination 
of major problems. A basic understanding of 
the facts of history, the principles of gov- 
ernment, and of the meaning of cultural 
traits are essential tools of a nation that at- 
tempts to be a world leader. 


How Men Can Be Made Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a brief article by Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, which appeared 
in This Week magazine of last Sunday, 
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July 18. The admonition by Mr. Hoover 
can be well taken to the heart of Amer- 
ica. He has called attention to one of 
the great eternal verities of life. 

Wat Makes Men STRONG? 


(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
and lean not unto thine own understand- 
ing.” (Proverbs 3: 5.) 

Through many years of active life, and the 
observation of many kinds of people, I have 
found that the strongest, wisest, most com- 
petent, and reliable man is also the first to 
admit his inadequacy. 

Contradictory though it may sound, he is 

strong because he is humble—and remem- 
bers always that man is the creation of God. 
No rule of life is more basic. 
. When man “leans on his own understand- 
Mg" when he lives by his own strength, 
when he boasts of probing the mysterles of 
the atom, the depths of the sea, or the secrets 
of outer space—he forgets God and claims he 
is his own master. The result is untold 
suffering. 

Even though one’s position is maintained, 
even though material wealth increases, suc- 
cess quickly turns to failure when God has 
been forgotten. There is no peace of mind, 
no personal satisfaction, no personal expe- 
rience of inward joy. 

To “trust in the Lord with all thine heart” 
is a mark of strength. And it is the only 
path to happiness, success, and true ful- 
fillment. 


Syngman Rhee’s Predictions Have Been 
Right Too Often 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Daily News of 
July 23, 1954: 

SNA Reee’s Prepictions Have Been 
Ricut Too OFTEN 


By Andrew Tully 


Don't blame President Syngman Rhee of 
Korea if he seems a trifle smug when he 
arrives here Monday for a state visit. That 
would come from having been right so 
often—ever since 1905, in fact. 

Diplomats may feel particularly self-con- 
scious about meeting him just now, in view 
of the sell-out at Geneva to the commu- 
nists, The 79-year-old gamecock always 
maintained this would happen, and last 
May 13 he declared bluntly there was no 
point in continuing the conference. 


CALLED THE TURN 


He said at that time, “To me, it Is beyond 
reason that any intelligent free man can 
look at the Geneva record of the communists 
and still maintain that there is any point in 
such negotiations.” 

Mr. Rhee was right once before about a 
Geneva powwow—the one in 1933 at which 
the defunct League of Nations was wringing 
its hands about Japan's seizure of Man- 
churia, Jump in with both feet and throw 
out the Japs, advised Mr. Rhee, or there'll 
be worse trouble later. 

But Mr. Rhee first started warning against 
Japan in the early 1900's, when he was con- 
cerned with Japanese influence in the 
Korean Royal Court, He climaxed this par- 
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ticular campaign with a visit to President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1905, and he warned 
Theodore Roosevelt that unless the United 
States stepped in to help Korea, Japan would 
take over the country and go on to further 
imperialistic adventures in the Far East. 
But the United States sat on its hands, and 
Japan first maneuvered a protectorate over 
Korea, then annexed it outright in 1910. 


PREDICTED PEARL HARBOR 


Again, at the disarmament conference of 
1921-22, Mr. Rhee argued hotly that the 
Western powers were being too trusting with 
Japan. He was ignored, Then, in early 1941, 
he published his second book, Japan Inside 
Out, in which he warned that Japan was 
building up its strength for an attack on the 
United States. A few months later—on 
December 7, 1941—came Pearl Harbor. 

At the San Francisco Conference on the 
United Nations Charter, Mr. Rhee’s voice 
was one of the few raised in warning about 
the menace of Russia in particular and 
world communism in general. He predicted 
that unless the independence of Korea was 
immediately recognized, Russia would move 
into the peninsula, 

In October 1945, after Korea had been 
divided into United States and Russian Zones, 
the Soviets began the buildup of North 
Korean military power which erupted in the 
Communist invasion of South Korea in June, 
1951. 

FOUGHT ARMISTICE 


Mr. Rhee opposed the Korean armistice 
last year on the ground it would weaken the 
resistance of other Asian nations to com- 
munism and lead to further Red advances. 
“It would prove to be the prelude to more 
war, not less,” warned Mr. Rhee. “It will 
lead to more suffering and ruin and more 
Communist victories in the Far East.” He 
can claim now that events in Indochina have 
borne him out. 

Mr. Rhee now predicts that unless the 
free world throws the Reds out of North 
Korea by force, all Asia eventually will fall 
to communism. Western diplomats hope he 
won't get another chance to say “I told you 
so,” but, looking over their shoulders at Mr. 
Rhee’s record of successful prophesy, they 
get that nervous feeling. 


The New Munich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the so-called free world debacle in 
Indochina has been rightly termed “the 
new Munich.” As part of my remarks, I 
am inserting at this point an article by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop on this sub- 
ject: 

MATTER oF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE NEW MUNICH 

The settlement agreed on at Geneva has 
turned out, as expected, to be a new Munich 
in the Far East. The parallel is exact at al- 
most every point. 

With hardly repressed sighs of relief, the 
free nations have yielded a vital strategic 
position to a ruthless totalitarian aggressor. 

The manner of yielding is such as to make 
the next step rather easily predictable. The 
first bite of Czechoslovakia that Hitler took 
at Munich was only the prelude to the last 
bite that he took at Prague. In the same 
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fashion the conditions have now been cre- 
ated for another Communist bite in Indo- 
china. 

Finally, Munich was a historic point of no 
return, in the sense that the abandonment 
of Czechoslovakia decisively tilted the power 
balance in favor of Hitler and against the 
free nations. The sequel of Geneva will come 
more slowly, and it will be more complex 
and less dramatic in its development. But 
there can be little doubt that the abandon- 
ment of Indochina will also be remembered 
as the moment when the power balance 
tilted decisively against the free nations and 
in favor of the Kremlin, 

No one familiar with the local situation 
in Indochina can be very hopeful about the 
future of Laos, Cambodia, and the bobtailed 
remnant of Vietnam that remains in French 
hands. Almost every factor will work in 
favor of Communist capture of these addl- 
tional territories, 

In the first place, the set of political 
opinion in all Asian countries is most strong- 
ly influenced by the general estimate of 
which way the bandwagon is traveling. The 
French have suffered a shattering defeat. 
Their own forces, their own administration. 
must be demoralized thereby. The Viet- 
namese, the Laotians, and the Cambodians 
can no longer regard the French as reliable 
protectors. That means a great increase of 
Communist strength, 

Second, Communist infiltration is already 
well advanced in many of the areas that are 
supposesd to have been forbidden to com- 
munism. Until this year, for instance. 
southern Indochina was believed to be al- 
most wholly pacified and cleaned of com- 
munism, 

But when the crisis of Dien Bien Phu 
revealed the weakness of the French, guer- 
rilla activity immediately broke out on an 
important scale, throughout the southern 
provinces. Even in Saigon the grenade nets, 
which had not been used for years, had to 
be brought out again, It can be imagined 
what is now likely to happen, after the Com- 
munist success at Geneva. 

Third, the provisions in the Geneva agree- 
ment for regrouping of troops are almost 
wholly unenforcible, except against the 
French. The Vietminh troops are regulars 
with all the training and equipment of reg- 
ulars. But the great bulk of these Vietminh 
regulars are also trained to imitate the sim- 
ple peasantry and to live as guerrillas, WHO 
can suppose that they will peacefully march 
away, abandoning the territory they now 
hold? 

Fourth, the French have crossed a kind 
of Rubicon by making this settlement. They 
have laid down their arms. No doubt the 
Communist high command will let the 
French get used to peace for a considerable 
period, doing nothing drastic to disturb th 
settlement for a good many months. But 
and when the French find themselves with 
a new civil war on their hands in southern 
Vietnam, who can suppose they will have the 
stomach to take up their arms again? 

For all these reasons, this Geneva settle- 
ment must certainly be regarded as a mere 
prelude to a Communist grab for the rest 
of Indochina, unless and until subsequent 
events give clear, hard proof to the contrary: 
Furthermore, this Indochinese settlement 
must also be expected to produce the most 
far-reaching results outside of Indochin® 

The results in Europe may be good. 
French Prime Minister Mendes-France has 
shown himself to be a man of force and 
character, and the Indochinese settlement 
gives him a chance to set the French house 
in order at last. But against such possible 
good results in Europe must be set all the 
evil consequences which are sure to flow in 
Asia. 

The President has recently been empha- 
sizing Japan's essential importance to 
country. Now the Japanese drift to neu“ 
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tralism can easily become uncontrollable. 
By the same token, the demonstration at 
Geneva of Communist strength and western 
Weakness will increase the demoralization 
in Formosa; strengthen the Communists in 
Indonesia and Malaya; threaten the pro- 
Western government in Thailand; and 
greatly increase the difficulties of the stoutly 
Courageous but sorely beset government of 
Burma 


In short, what has now happened, by any 
Sane test, is a huge political-strategic disas- 
ter. This disaster has upset the whole hor- 
rible precarious balance of power in Asia, 
most probably beydnd repair by such an 
expedient as the plan for a South Asian 
Defense Community. 

It is a disaster for which any incidental 
Bains in Europe can hardly compensate. 
And it is a disaster from which the American 
Government cannot possibly disassociate it- 
Self, For the plain fact is that the United 
States, as leader of the West, failed to act 
When there was still time to act. 


Increase Program of Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23,1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and en- 
lightening article by Mr. Boris Shishkin 
from the current issue of the American 
Federationist, the official monthly mag- 
azine of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The article follows: 

Pune Works AND PULL EMPLOYMENT 
(By Boris Shishkin) 

At this particular moment of our history 
ho firm judgment can be made regarding 
the extent of the future commitment of 
Our country's resources for defense against 
Communist aggression. No one can say 
Whether the change in the international 
Situation will bring about an expansion in 
Public expenditures for defense or permit 
their further contraction. 

Yet the question looming larger and larger 
in the public concern is: Can America main- 
tain full prosperity in the future without 
Major reliance on public defense expendi- 
tures? 

Our system has achieved greater produc- 
tive capacity and a higher standard of living 

any other. High employment has been 
maintained for 14 years. Can we keep it 
that way? 4 

We believe deeply that America not only 
can but must stay prosperous -when emer- 
Bency defense expenditures are no longer 
needed. The proof is in the record of the 
5 years following World War II. 

The recession of 1949 was shortlived. Most 
significant of all is the fact that the upturn 
Which pulled us out of that recession came 
many months before the Red invasion of 

th Korea and our decision to embark 
Upon its defense. It simply is not true that 
Tull employment in recent years has de- 
ee solely on Government defense out- 
ys. 

Policies are needed which would not only 
help stop the present recession but also help 
bring economic activity back to full em- 
Ployment and steady expansion. 

Deliberate p-ovision must be made to per- 
mit and encourage future economic growth. 
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Stabilization is not enough. Stabilization at 
the present levels of substantial unemploy- 
ment would be nothing more than a decep- 
tion. It would actually mean a gradual sink- 
ing to depression levels. 

A substantial reduction in the Govern- 
ment outlays for defense has already taken 
place. National security outlays in the first 
quarter of 1954 were $614 billion below the 
second quarter of 1953. Because of the in- 
crease in other outlays, the decline in all 
Federal expenditures for goods and services 
during this period was $514 billion. If world 
conditions permit further cuts in security 
expenditures, a gap will be left which will 
need to be filled. 

Part of this gap can and should be filed 
by substantial increases in consumer and 
business expenditures. But even if we 
achieve a rise in such expenditures, and even 
if there is a further substantial rise in State 
and local expenditures, the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to step up its annual rate 
of expenditures by about $4 billion for the 
coming year in order to bridge the transition 
from an economy mobilized for defense to 
peacetime growth. 

The backlog of need for public improve- 
ment, including highway construction, edu- 
cational and health facilities and conserva- 
tion and development of resources, is enor- 
mous. Additional current needs continue to 
arise as the economy grows, A large propor- 
tion of these needs cannot be met by the 
action of State and local governments alone. 
Nor can the economic growth of our re- 
sources be kept in balance if we as a nation 
fail to provide the aid necessary for the de- 
velopment of the areas without sufficient 
financial resources to meet the necessary 
costs. 

In outlining the national need for public 
construction, the President in his message 
to Congress last January estimated the 
needed expenditures for such construction 
to be $10 billion in excess of the present level 
of expenditures for public works. This pro- 
jection includes a number of types of ur- 
gently needed public projects. According 
to this estimate of the need, for example, we 
should spend on highway construction $3 
billion more than the $5 billion we were 
spending in 1953. Instead of the 62.5 billion 
outlay for schools, we should be spending 
yearly $6.75 billion, or $4.25 billion more. In- 
stead of $600 million being spent on hos- 
pitals, we should be spending $900 million, 
or $300 million more. On water facilities 
we should be spending $200 million more 
than the $500 million currently spent. On 
sewage disposal we should double the $600 
million rate of 1953 expenditures. 

These estimates of need are extremely low, 
They are by no means the results of a search- 
ing study of real requirements for the vari- 
ous types of public construction. The Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers has only recently 
begun an attempt to achieve a more com- 
plete evaluation of the overall requirements 
for public works, 

Federal aid to States and local govern- 
ments has been provided at far less than 
the needed rate, and a large proportion of 
this aid has been for defense-related proj- 
ects. In 1952 the total of Federal aid to 
States amounted to only $2.3 billion and to 
local governments only $160 million. In 
the same year State aid to local governments 
amounted to slightly more than $5 billion, 
In 1953, when Federal expenditures for pub- 
lic works reached a peak, largely due to the 
demands of defense, they totaled $5.2 billion. 

There has been much talk of a shelf of 
public works, held in reserve and ready to 
be put under construction. Unfortunately, 
what we actually have is a shadow shelf of 
public projects. Too many of the projects 
on hand are either obsolete or unrelated to 
the shifts in the need experienced during 
recent years. 
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Tt will take bold action to bring about 
timely preparedness for a program of public 
works in balance with the need for improve- 
ments and in proportion to the requirements 
for economic growth. To this end it is es- 
sential that one central agency be estab- 
lished in the Federal Government to ready 
such a program, screen the proposed proj- 
ects, subject them to competent engineering 
and technical review and to assure their 
feasibility. 

Such an agency should assume the re- 
sponsibility for coordinating and directing 
the activities of other agencies having spe- 
cial competence for particular phases of the 
program, Thus the extremely vital pro- 
gram of aid to urban redevelopment as pro- 
jected by the Housing Act of 1949 could be 
carried on by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, while other forms of aid to public 
works would be administered through the 
Department of Interior, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and other appropriate agencies. 

There are certain types of public works 
in which the need for increased facilities 
deserves prior consideration. Federal aid 
for school construction is a notable example 
of a program that should be carried forward 
whether the economic activity is expanding 
or contracting. Aid to hospital construc- 
tion is another among several programs 
where the need is controlling. 

There are other types of projects whose 
realization can and should be timed in such 
a way as to make the public-works program 
an effective balance wheel sustaining the 
steady pace of economic progress. It should 
be the responsibility of a central public- 
works agency to permit the proper timing for 
necessary and useful projects in this 
category. 

Some argue that an increased program of 
public works at this time is uncalled for be- 
cause construction activity at present is at 
a high level. This is a do-nothing argument 
which the evidence does not bear out. 

Let us look at the situation a bit more 
closely, The largest single element in the 
Nation's construction volume is residential 
building. Yet residential construction in 
1954, according to the best official estimates, 
is expected to provide not more than 1.1 mil- 
lion new nonfarm dwelling units. This per- 
formance would be no better than the aver- 
age of the past 5 years. It means failure to 
respond to growth. 

The plain truth is that such a level of 
residential construction activity in 1954 will 
not be high enough to accommodate even the 
current population growth and the current 
replacement need. It will leave unmet the 
huge deficits of housing accumulated in the 
past. At the end of the year we will be left 
with a housing supply not larger but smaller 
than before in relation to America’s stature 
and need. 

This failure of residential construction to 
expand should, of course, be overcome 
through the expansion of housing activity. 
But, after much study and tall talk, Con- 
gress has brought out a midget housing pro- 
gram for 1954-55. Housing aids provided in 
the new law will not produce the needed 
expansion. At best they will keep housing 
construction once again at the limited 
volume of the last 5 years. 


The important point is that residential 
construction, although not depressed, is not 
expanding. It leaves an ample unused 
margin of the construction potential for the 
development of a large-scale public-works 
program. This includes a wide range of 
projects that are urgently needed to enable 
our communities to begin to meet their re- 
quirements of welfare and growth. By pro- 
viding modern facilities without which the 
standard of life in the communities cannot 
increase, such public works will provide a 
tremendous stimulus to the expansion of 
private investment. They will, above all, 
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feed directly the vital stream of buying 
power, bolstering the whole economy. 

It is also argued that proper labor supply 
is lacking for a large public-works expan- 
sion. This conclusion is likewise unsup- 
ported by the available evidence. 

In May 1954 there were 2,613,000 workers 
employed on contract construction. In Au- 
gust 1951, nearly 3 years earlier, employ- 
ment on contract construction was 2,852,000. 
Construction employment is now below the 
levels previously maintained. It is far be- 
low the potential employment which the 
country’s economic growth would make pos- 
sible at the present time. 

Construction employment is expansible. 
It should be remembered, for example, that 
in 1940 the defense-mobilization job was 
vastly greater than the resources we then 
had available to do it. Yet this job was 
done swiftly and well. Employment in con- 
tract construction alone nearly doubled be- 
tween 1940 and 1942, when it rose from 
1,294,000 to 2,170,000 annual average. This 
was accomplished at the time when the 
Armed Forces heavily drained construction 
labor supply. Without such a drain under 
peacetime conditions even a greater expan- 
sion would have been possible. 

Sound development of public works takes 
time. Blueprints alone don't yield projects. 
Financing, land assembly, and site develop- 
ment all have to be completed before actual 
construction work can begin. It takes, on 
the average, close to a year and a haif to 
bring a public-works project to the con- 
struction stage. 

Peacetime preparedness is just as urgent 
a necessity as military preparedness for de- 
fense. It means readiness to do the job 
which needs to be done when it should be 
done and on the scale proportionate to the 
need. 

In order to assure full and lasting pros- 
perity, we should make no little plans, 
Right now is the best time to begin a pro- 
gram of public works, concrete as well as 
realistic, and designed to help America to 
grow in the years to come. 


A Job for Lawyers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Toledo Blade's page of opinion 
of July 19, 1954: 


A Jos ror LAWYERS 


One of the most inspiring things to occur 
in Toledo in some time was the meeting last 
week of some 30 local lawyers who got to- 
gether to consider the current threat to the 
traditional American due process of law and 
to make plans for defending civil liberties. 
The immediate spur may have been a reso- 
lution adopted by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation calling for punitive action against 
lawyers who plead the fifth amendment. 

There has been a lot of commotion in re- 
cent years about what is happening to our 
way of life under the menace of commnuism. 
It is granted that we must protect ourselves 
against those who would subvert our demo- 
cratic ways. But in the process of doing 
that, must we whittle away at the rights and 
privileges, hard-won through the centuries, 
which have made us—along with other 
Anglo-Saxons—the freest people on earth? 
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This is, it seems to us, primarily a question 
for lawyers. Laymen often take a dim view 
of their profession, thinking of them as am- 
bulance chasers who will do anything for a 
fee or as corporation lawyers bent on ex- 
ploiting lesser folk for the benefit of their 
wealthy employers. Perhaps this attitude, 
which can be traced back through literature 
to ancient times, has been caused largely by 
the fact that ordinary people resent having 
the transactions of their dally lives regulated 
by legal hocus-pocus which they cannot un- 
derstand. 

But if under our democratic system we 
have come reasonably close to the ideal of 
equal justice under law, mustn't the credit 
go largely to our lawyers? No other pro- 
fession is so tightly bound by precedent, 
From one case to another, they have evolved 
their precepts and practices and rules of evi- 
dence, They have learned through the cu- 
mulattve experience of the ages that truth 
must be sought through time-tested pro- 
cedures and that Justice must be meted out 
through fixed principles. 

If, then, in time of crisis the rest of us get 
panicky and are ready to toss those pro- 
cedures and those principles out the window, 
who is to stop us? Who is to say that we 
can't save our free way of life by discarding 
the legal processes which made it possible? 
Who is to warn us that we run the risk of 
losing all our liberties If in fear or anger 
we jettison the safeguards established to 
protect them? 

Surely our lawyers, who can split hairs 
between what is material, relevant, and com- 
petent and what is not in a way that be- 
wilders the rest of us, are our best judges in 
such matters. And that is why it was good 
to see Toledo lawyers get together the other 
day to look into the situation, to find that 
corporation lawyers from our biggest firms 
are no less concerned than devotees of civil 
liberties about what is happening, 

When the American Bar Association itself 
would impose sanctions on those who invoke 
a constitutional provision, it is high time 
that lawyers went to work to protect and de- 
fend the Constitution. 


Flexibles—Benson’s Plan for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days following the debate on the 
Agriculture Act of 1954 I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Don Paarlberg, assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. In his 
letter Mr. Paarlberg conveyed the opin- 
ion of the Secretary to the effect that 
during the course of the debate I had 
made an inaccurate statement. He con- 
tinued that the Secretary had asked him 
to make a reply. 

While there are great differences be- 
tween the Secretary and me on farm 
policy and farm legislation, particularly 
on fiexible supports, I do have a high 
regard for him as a man. He is a high- 
principled, Christian gentleman, un- 
doubtedly sincere, and is entitled to and 
has the respect of the general public. 
Insofar as I know, he and I are on good 
terms. This being the case, it seemed 
rather strange that the Secretary him- 
self did not make the reply or complaint 
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instead of delegating it to a subordinate. 
In any event, the Secretary's objection 
to a part of my speech has been noted 
and carefully considered. With all def- 
erence to both the Secretary and his 
assistant, Mr. Paarlberg, I respectfully 
submit that my statement about which 
the Secretary complains was not inac- 
curate, and I have so replied in a letter 
to Mr. Paarlberg. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include a copy of the letter I received 
from Mr. Paarlberg and a copy of my 
reply, as well as excerpts from a cam- 
paign speech made by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower at Brookings, S. Dak., on 
October 4, 1952. They follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 6, 1954. 
Hon. Thomas G. ABERNETHY, 
House of Representatives, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ABERNETHY: In the 
July 1 debate on H. R. 9680 you made & 
statement which appears on pages 8982 and 
6983 of the ConGressioNaL Recorp for that 
date. You contended that “The first time 
we ever heard of either candidate Eisen- 
hower or President Eisenhower being for 
flexible price supports was when he dragged 
this fellow Benson from out of the air, whom 
no one had heardly heard of, and made him 
Secretary of Agriculture. Then and only 
then he came up with this idea of flexing 
and fleecing the American farmer. It is 
his plan. Benson's plan, He has made Ike 
repudiate his promises. All of you on my 
left know it and you are going to have to 
swallow it, bitter though It Is.” 

Secretary Benson feels that this is an in- 
accurate statement. He has asked me to 
reply. 

On June 29, Senator Arren made & 
speech in the Senate, which apepars on 
pages 8762-64 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for that date. Senator Arken quoted Can- 
didate Eisenhower regarding price policy 
after 1954. He quoted the Democratic 
Committee for Agricultural Progress re- 
garding their interpretation of Mr. Eisen- 
hower's position, and also quoted the 
Farmers Union on the same subject. 

The gist of Senator AuxEn’s statement 1s 
that Mr. Eisenhower's position regarding 
price policy after 1954 was known prior to 
his election, ` 

Certainly the recommendations made by 
the President on January 11 should not be 
called Benson's plan. The study which 
preceded that recommendation was a broad 
one, embracing opiontons of legislative lead- 
ers, farmers, agricultural scientists, and 
research institutions. While there was di- 
versity of opinion, it is significant that this 
study reached much of the same conclu- 
sions as an earlier study, with which you 
are familiar, The major parts of that ear- 
lier study were passed by Congress as the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949. 

Senator AIKEN's-speech deserves 
reading. e 

Sincerely yours, 
Don PAARLBERG, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1954. 
Mr. DON PAARLBEKG, 
Assistant to the Secretary, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Paariserc: This is to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter in which you 
state, in behalf of the Secretary, that I was 
inaccurate during the debate on price-sup- 
port legislation and that he had asked you 
to convey his complaint. 

First let me say, it would have been quite 
appropriate if the complaint had come di- 
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rect from the Secretary Instead of from his 
subordinate. But, since it did not, I presume 
Iam doing the proper thing in making my 
reply to him through the same channel. 

A further examination of the record of 
the presidential campaign of 1952 makes it 
even more clear that General Eisenhower 
never mentioned any of the phrases which 
describe the price-support program the ad- 
to sell to farmers— 
Sliding scale, fiexible, or variable supports. 
If you have evidence that the general ever 
used any of these words and phrases, or syn- 
onyms, don't you think you owe it to Con- 
gress to ask Secretary Benson to come for- 
ward with the proof? Meanwhile, we feel 
the members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture owe it to farmers to point out 
the 180° reversal of direction by the admin- 
istration since winning the 1952 election. 

Reference has been made to the debate in 
the Senate which you cited, and we are 
pleased to note that someone was reading 
the fine print of the Republican campaign 
Promises, the most golden promises in the 
recent history, at least, of political appeals 
to farmers. Assuming that the Committee 
for Agricultural Progress bulletin is quoted 
correctly in the Senate debate, but without 
knowing any connection it has with the 
Democratic Party, lf any, we commend the 
committee’s editors for the ability to read 
fine print and understand it. 

At least this is more than the Republican 
Candidates for Congress could do since they 
Were campaigning for reelection as advocates 
of rigid price supports and against flexibles, 
contending their presidential candidate 
Stood with them and cited his campaign 
statements at Kasson, Brookings and else- 
Where as proof. 

However, your endorsement of the inter- 
Pretation made by the Committee for Agri- 
Cultural Progress is most astounding, in view 
of the fact that the general bitterly attacked 
the same Committee for Agricultural Prog- 
Tess during the campaign for misrepresent- 
‘ng his position, At Chicago, Hl., on October 
31, your candidate stated publiciy: 

“I was outraged to hear recently that the 
Committee for Agricultural Progress, which 
is allied with the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, published an illustrated tabloid filled 
With deliberate falsehoods. They placed it in 
every rural mailbox in selected States. This 
folder was cleverly designed to frighten 
farmers into believing that our new admin- 
istration would pull the rug out from under 
them. It tried to frighten farmers by mis- 
representing the facts when it said that our 
crusade is opposed to price supports, rural 
electrification, soil conservation and other 
farm programs.” 

You may also be interested to know that 


Senator Ricwarp Nixon took this same line 


While campaigning through Iowa. Accord- 
ing to a New York Times report of October 
23, 1952, the candidate for Vice President 
Charged that the Committee for Agricultural 
Progress sent to every mailbox in farm States 
an illustrated tabloid publication “for the 
Purpose” of frightening “farmers into be- 
lieving that a Republican administration 
would permit farm prices to decline.” Then 
the Times quotes Mr. Nixon as saying that 
this scheme was “malicious.” 

Actually, your favorable reference to this 
committee's work only corroborates our 
teeling that neither Secretary Benson nor 
those around him have studied Candidate 
Eisenhower's farm speeches. And, by the 
Way, is it not rather inconsistent for the 
Secretary to point out and agree with the 
Senator's contention that Candidate Eisen- 
hower was a supporter of flexibles from the 
days of the campaign speech at Kasson and 
to also, in his same letter to me via you as 
his proxy, contend that the President had 
taken no position on support prices until 
alter the broad study “embracing opinions 
Of legislative leaders, farmers, agricultural 
®clentists and research institutions"? 
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The famous Eisenhower speech at Kasson, 
Minn., opening the farm campaign, did not 
promise flatly the continuation of 90 per- 
cent supports after 1954, but (1) it used 
every conceivable oratorical device to give 
that false impression, (2) it made no men- 
tion of sliding scale or flexible supports 
thereafter, and (3) the candidate was ac- 
companied on the plane trip to that historic 
occasion by the Honorable CLIFFORD HOPE, 
Chairman of our House Commitee on Agri- 
culture and long-time advocate of price sup- 
ports which really support prices. 

For these various reasons, the press and 
radio of the country were completely mis- 
led, a condition in which they remained 
throughout the campaign. The following 
collection of headlines which were used by 
leading newspapers on page one in reporting 
General Eisenhower's Kasson speech makes 
this obvious: 

“Ike Promises To Work for 100 Percent 
Farm Parity.” (Milwaukee Journal, Sept. 6, 
1952.) 

“Ike's Goal 100 Percent Farm Parity 
Eisenhower Guarantees High Prices.” (The 
Telegraph-Heraild, Dubuque, Iowa, Sept. 7.) 

“Eisenhower Calls for 100 Percent of Par- 
ity.” (The Minneapolis Star, Sept. 6.) 

“Ike Favors More Farm Props and 100 Per- 
cent Parity.” (The Indianapolis News, Sept. 
6.) 

“Eisenhower Promises Farmers He's Behind 
Full Parity for Them.“ (The Lincoln Eve- 
ning Journal, Sept. 6.) 

“Ike Calls for Full Parity on Farm Prod- 
ucts.” (Madison Capital Times, Sept. 6.) 

“Ike Would Up Farm Incomes.” (Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, Sept. 7.) 

“Eisenhower Pledges Full Parity Try.“ 
(Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Sept. 7.) 

“Ike Offers Pian for Farm Price Boost.” 
(Des Moines Register, Sept. 6.) 

“Ike, Adlai Bid for Farm Vote—Both Prom- 
ise to Continue 90 Percent Support.” (Des 
Moines Register, Sept. 7.) 

“Eisenhower Bids for Farm Votes—Tells 
His Plan for Full Parity.” (Illinols State 
Register, Springfield, Sept. 7.) 

“General Packs 100 Percent Parity Price.” 
(Bismarck, N. Dak.) Tribune, Sept. 6.) 


“Ike Down Line on Parity Laws.” (Wichi- 
ta Eagle, Sept. 7.) 
“General pledges price aid.” (St. Paul 


Dispatch, Sept. 7.) 

“Both Ike and Adlal endorse 90 percent 
farm supports.“ (Minneapolis Tribune, 
Sept. 7.) 

After Kasson, there were dally opportun- 
ities, of course, to correct the widely held 
false impression before farmers relied on it 
and voted accordingly. And most certainly 
General Eisenhower could have declared him- 
self at any time in favor of flexible price 
supports for after 1954, if he had believed in 
them and wanted to do so. But we can find 
no record of his having mentioned the word 
“flexible” or any of its synonyms during the 
entire campaign. 

As I stated on the floor of the House, Presl- 
dent Eisenhower's use of those terms started 
after Ezra Benson became Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Benson can't escape responsi- 
bility for the flexible program by simply add- 
ing that the “recommendation was a broad 
one, embracing opinions of legislative leaders, 
farmers, agricultural scientists, and research 
institutions * .“ All Secretaries are sur- 
rounded by experts, of whom you yourself 
are one. It is conceded that he counsels with 
and seeks advice of experts, inside and out- 
side of government, But when thereafter 
he enunciates a policy it is his policy, not 
that of the experts, and he ought not en- 
deavor to escape it by crediting it to kis ex- 
pert advisers. 

But to get back to the sequence of the 
campaign, Candidate Eisenhower chose an 
appearance at Brookings, S. Dak., October 4, 
to summarize his farm views—1 month after 
the more famous Kasson speech, This time, 
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there was no small print as you will see from 
this paragraph dealing with price supports: 

“Quite naturally, in a great region such as 
this there is more of a special interest in 
agriculture than there is in some of our 
other economic forms of life. I have in a 
number of texts during this campaign tried 
to outline the specific position of the Repub- 
lican Party and my own personal convictions 
about agriculture. At Kasson in Minnesota 
some weeks back, later in Omaha, and in a 
number of so-called back platform speeches 
I have tried to make my position clear, The 
Republican Party is pledged to the sustain- 
ing of the 90 percent parity price support 
and it is pledged even more than that to 
helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100 percent parity, with the guaranty in 
the price supports of 90.“ 

In the light of this solid endorsement of 
price supports at 90 percent of parity, you 
will see why Senator Case, of South Dakota, 
who is a member of your political party, 
interrupted Senator Armen during the de- 
bate to which you have referred and pointed 
out that the Brookings speech, in his home 
State, was quite different from the Kasson 
speech. But Senator Amr did not quote 
from the Brookings speech. 

Many of us did not expect General Eisen- 
hower to be familiar with the agricultural 
laws at the time he was campaigning. He 
did not pretend to be an expert; in fact, he 
confessed ignorance on several occasions. 

Por example, the Washington Post of June 
6, 1952, quoted him as telling a press con- 
ference at Abilene, Kans., the previous day: 

“We must make certain that it (agricul- 
ture) never suffers disaster due to natural 
causes and things which they cannot fore- 
see. When you talk to me of 75 percent, 
85 percent, 95 percent, gentlemen, I don't 
know.” 

And the same newspaper, dated June 17, 
1952, quoted the general as telling a meet- 
ing of the American Agricultural Editors 
Association that “he was just about as much 
‘at sea’ in a farm group as they might be in 
trying to plan ‘an attack across the chan- 
nel.““ He went on to say, according to the 
news account: “My brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, inherited all the brains in the Eisen- 
hower family.” 

The plain fact Is that the Republican can- 
didate sought to outbid the Democrats by 
talking about 90 percent of parity, and even 
100 percent of parity. The fine print in the 
contract is being read by millions of farmers 
now, but it left the intended impression and 
even furnished farm State Republican can- 
didates with the text for their own cam- 
paigns. Many of them tried to keep faith by 
voting to continue the 90 percent of parity 
supports which they thought their presi- 
dential candidate stood for, and it won't help 
their bitter feelings at all to be told, as you 
and Senator Am are trying to tell them, 
that the fine print was there all the time or 
that the Brookings speech was extemporane- 
ous, 

To answer this latter point specifically, I 
am enclosing the exact text of the Brookings 
speech as issued to the press from the Eisen- 
hower campaign train. The characterization 
of that document as extemporaneous hita 
a low point in political cynicism and apology. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOS. G. ABERNETHY, 
Member of Congress. 


EXTRACTS From SPEECH sy DWIGHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER AT BROOKINGS, S. DAK., OCTOBER 4, 
1952 
Senator Munpr and my friends of South 

Dakota: I am here in a capacity that it never 

crossed my mind I would be in when my 

friends used to ask me to come out here 

to shoot pheasants. I assure you this is a 

tougher job than tramping up and down 

the corn rows. Nevertheless, it is an inspire 
ing job. The finest thing about campaign- 
ing is the opportunity it brings to a candi- 
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date to meet Americans face to face, to dis- 
cuss with them problems of the day and to 
get thelr reactions. I do get reactions from 
nudiences such as this. Sometimes I get 
them in the form of letters or telegrams 
to my train. Sometimes I get them In what 
they shout at me as I go along the road, or 
from the audience, and sometimes that lan- 
guage is the kind that I don't dare later to 
use over the radio. Nevertheless, I learn 
from them, I assure you, far more than I 
can tell them. Iam trying to bring to them 
what is in my heart and mind as I carry on 
my duty and responsibility as Republican 
standard bearer. 
* * . . = 

I am especially glad to come' to the home 
of this agricultural college of South Dakota. 
You know, I am a college president on leave, 
myself. It is rather up to you people to de- 
cide how long my leave is going to be. 

* . * . * 

Quite naturally, in a great region such as 
this there is more of a special interest in 
agriculture than there is in some of our 
other economic forms of life. I have in a 
number of texts during this campaign tried 
to outline the specific position of the Re- 
publican Party and my own personal con- 
victions about agriculture. At Kasson in 
Minnesota some weeks back, later in Omaha, 
and in a number of so-called back platform 
speeches I have tried to make my position 
clear. The Republican Party is pledged to 
the sustaining of the 90-percent parity price 
support and it pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full par- 
ity, 100-percent parity, with the guaranty in 
the price supports of 90. 


A Report on Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed gratifying to note the sincerity and 
energy which many individuals and 
groups are bringing to bear upon the 
problem of civil defense. As a result, we 
are gaining ground in a program de- 
signed to meet the crucial need of safe- 
guarding nearly 70 million of our citi- 
zens in 70 critical target areas. The crit- 
ical areas had been so designated by the 
Federal Government on July 1, 1953. 

To date, however, progress has not 
been uniformly rapid nor sufficiently ex- 
tensive; consequently, our Nation con- 
tinues to face a serious potential threat 
which could almost at any moment en- 
velop decisive segments of our popula- 
tion, With our present ineffectively co- 
ordinated levels of civil-defense admin- 
istration and operational organization, 
sufficient gaps and soft spots exist to en- 
able an enemy attack drastically to re- 
duce our capability and will to resist. 
Too much remains to be desired in a 
program which should recognize the 
compelling need for National, State, and 
local cooperative endeavor. 

Remarkable progress characterizes the 
present status of development in the 
atomic-hydrogen age. Even the con- 
ventional atomic bomb is in some re- 
spects now obsolete except as a means of 
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triggering the mechanism for the hy- 
drogen bomb. Of extreme significance 
in the general area of civil defense is yet 
another obsolescence brought on by the 
recent dramatic detonation of a thermo- 
nuclear test device. What progress we 
had made up to the moment of this suc- 
cessful test has now been dissipated 
since previous civil-defense plans have 
very little, if any, significant meaning. 
Whereas formerly all persons caught 
within the crucial radius of the A-bomb 
were instructed to “duck and cover,” such 
procedure would have little effect when 
a survivor of incineration, radiation, 
and burial under debris had to contend 
with carbon-monoxide poisoning. In 
the H-bomb era the only effective de- 
fense known at the present time is ab- 
sence from the critical diameter. 

Were such successful developments 
in nuclear fission confined entirely to the 
democratic powers or the free govern- 
ments among nations, there may have 
been a lesser need for emphasis on civil 
defense. Since that has not been our 
experience, however, we can make noth- 
ing less than a truly realistic assess- 
ment of the potential danger and of 
what recourse we must take as a conse- 
quence. We can afford nothing less 
than a concerted plan of action designed 
to nullify, as far as possible, the dreaded 
prospects latent in the present interna- 
tional difficulties. It is imperative that 
we substitute vigorous action for apa- 
thetic and blissful forbearance. We 
may one day be grateful for the respite 
now granted us during which time we 
enjoy the golden opportunity to make 
necessary plans and preparations, 

The recent press and radio releases 
with their dramatic descriptions and 
pictures of the destructiveness of the 
hydrogen bomb have effectively served 
one of the main reasons for the disclo- 
sure to the public. A great many indi- 
viduals, both in and out of government 
service, have been suddenly and thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with the vast and 
dire implications of thermonuclear fis- 
sion, I have been deeply impressed, my- 
self. News and military analysts have 
been writing prolifically regarding the 
potential capacity of the new bomb and 
publishing local maps defining the very 
large areas of partial and complete anni- 
hilation. Although specific references 
were made to the original hydrogen 
bomb detonated well over & year ago, 
news releases clearly indicate that a sub- 
sequently developed bomb is even more 
destructive. Let us fervently hope that 
the efforts of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration as well as other juris- 
dictions concerned with our home de- 
fense will be vigorously stimulated. 

I have given the problem of civil de- 
fense a great deal of thought and have 
arrived at some definite conclusions. 
First and foremost is the critical need 
for a positive and comprehensive pro- 
gram adopted without delay. Valuable 
time is ebbing away while we take only 
sporadic action. There should be cen- 
tralized planning, with a strong initia- 
tive and leadership assumed at the na- 
tional level, and with commensurate re- 
sponsibility allocated to State and local 
groups, 
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In this respect I am heartened by the 
increasing thought and attention that 
is being directed towards organization at 
the national level. As an example, 
recommendations have been made for 
the creation, within the Department of 
Defense, of a Department of Civil De- 
fense with equal status in relation to the 
Departments of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

In view of the urgent and compelling 
need to revamp the administrative and 
operational features of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the establish- 
ment of a Secretary of Civil Defense will 
result in a greatly improved overall or- 
ganization. Our present program is 
founded on the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950. The result has been a loose, 
dissociated conferedation comprised of 
the several States, with the Federal 
Government’s participation being little 
more than that of an information co- 
ordinating activity. I do not mean to 
reflect disparagingly either upon the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration or 
upon the excellent progress and achieve- 
ment that some of our States and mu- 
nicipalities have made. It Is at the na- 
tional level however, where we are most 
urgently in need of organizational im- 
provement; in some of our States as well 
much remains to be done. The proper 
and adequate organization at the 
highest levels, predicated upon the re- 
quirements and the capacities of sub- 
ordinate jurisdictions, will serve to pro- 
vide all citizens with reasonable assur- 
ance that their civil defense needs have 
been carefully considered and acted 
upon. 

There is too great a dependence upon 
the voluntary and individual efforts of 
each State under our current system. 
Since the need for civil defense cannot 
be limited to any one State or region, 
the effective planning of defensive 
measures automatically devolves upon 
the Federal Government. The need 
continues, however, for the Govern- 
ment’s closely coordinated cooperative 
endeavor with the several States and 
with their respective communities. 

Recent technological advances which 
are reflected in the perfected hydrogen 
bomb further emphasize the need for @ 
new look at civil defense requirements. 
An effective corps of trained personnel 
is more essential now than ever before. 
Coordinated programs, with a sharing of 
research and development between all 
Jevels—the national, State, and local 
are urgently needed if we are to realize 
desirable efficiency in seeking to avoid 
national disaster attributable to poorly 
organized civil defense. 

Since, in many respects, the task of 
civil defense is very closely related to 
our national defense program, the Fed- 
eral Government must assume a greater 
share of the responsibilities which thus 
far are jointly borne by the States. The 
wide variation in the economic ability 
of certain States to support an adequate 
civil defense program is readily known 
through reliable statistics and from 
previous experience relating to other 
problems. Also, the present voluntary 
participation has demonstrated great 
variations in the quality and quantity 
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effort expended. There is a frequent 
tendency in many quarters to view the 
need for civil defense as some remote 
Problem to be taken seriously only if 
and when we are faced with an emer- 
gency. 

The Office of Civil Defense in the State 
of California is doing a remarkable job 
in organizing, training, and equipping a 
competent statewide civil defense corps. 
I am both eager and proud to acknowl- 
edge this wonderful achievement. Per- 
haps my distinguished colleagues in the 
House may be interested in a brief de- 
scription of the activities of this Office 
which functions under the excellent di- 
rection of Walter M. Robertson, major 
general, United States Army, retired. It 
is hoped that other States may find in- 
spiration in the fine example set in my 
home State of California. 

Realizing the importance of providing 
complete and accurate news informa- 
tion and instructions to the public in 
an emergency, the California Office of 
Civil Defense, in cooperation with the 
University of California (Los Angeles) 
School of Medicine planned and organ- 
ized a brief but comprehensive indoc- 
trination course in civil defense organ- 
ization and operations. Thus far, the 
course has been taken by a score of top 
Los Angeles newsmen, while plans are 
underway in the meantime, for repre- 
sentatives from other newspapers, wire 
services, and radio news organizations 
also to attend the course. 

In recognition of the necessity for pre- 
disaster planning for emergency publi- 
cation of newspapers and integration of 
the staffs and printing facilities of news- 
Papers in communities outside major 
target areas into such plans, all who 
Pursue the course will be indoctrinated 
with the need for such emergency pub- 
lication. Similar stress will be given the 
need for educating the public in dis- 
persal and other civil defense plans as 
they are developed. As the best pro- 
cedures are determined, they will be 
taught to those who are in training. 

The Office of Civil Defense prepared 
and distributed 683 individual first-aid- 
station kits on a statewide basis. Each 
kit, or unit, is made up of 75 cartons, 
boxes, and chests containing all neces- 
sary supplies and equipment including 
such items as antibiotics, surgical in- 
struments, stretchers, blankets, burn 
dressings, and so forth, to treat 600 
casualties in a 24-hour period. These 
supplies were acquired, unitized, and put 
in place in the field at an approximate 
cost of $5 million—50 percent Federal, 
50 percent State. 

Twenty-four rescue trucks have been 
Purchased on a 50-50 matching fund 
basis and delivered to certain cities and 
counties adjacent to target and critical 
target areas. This involved a total ex- 
penditure of $228,000. These trucks are 
now being used for training crews and 
they are available for all disasters. 

Federal funds have partially matched 
the cost of 16 mobile radiological lab- 
oratories. As rapidly as the radiological 
laboratories are equipped and techni- 
cians trained, they are assigned for use 
by public health agencies and research 
units. They are proving invaluable 
under present conditions where water 
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supplies are checked and sewage is being 
constantly analyzed. With the ad- 
vances in the nuclear sciences, private 
industry is making a greater use of the 
findings. 

Through Federal matching funds, the 
Office of Civil Defense has completed a 
statewide attack warning system and 
has established a statewide communica- 
tion system. Small amounts of Federal 
matching funds have been used for pub- 
lic information and training and educa- 
tion. 

The most productive field for the use 
of Federal funds has been in the fire 
services, where a total of $1,675,000—50 
percent Federal, 50 percent State—has 
been expended, primarily for 100,000- 
gallon-per-minute fire pumpers. This 
equiupment is dispersed throughout the 
State in accordance with the need for 
support in the target areas and is not 
procured merely to augment local fire 
services. It is used for training auxil- 
iary firemen, for mutual aid, and on mul- 
tiple alarm fires. In responding to a 
call the local jurisdiction having custody 
must send a minimum of 1 experienced 
engineer and 1 fireman with the truck. 

The California Office of Civil Defense 
feels very strongly that adequate provi- 
sion should be made for fire service 
funds. In view of its experiences, the 
fire service matching funds have paid 
and are paying the greatest dividends. 

For the 2 years ending June 30. 1953, 
the State of California has expended 
$4,500,219.17 in matching Federal funds. 
In many of the programs, the State has 
passed Federal funds directly to local 
jurisdictions on a 50-50 basis. In some 
phases of the program, the State has 
participated to the extent of 25 percent, 
making the contributions 25 percent lo- 
cal, 25 percent State, and 50 percent Fed- 
eral. During the same 2-year period, 
local jurisdictions have contributed $1,- 
841,450.34 to the matching fund program. 

It is apparent, therefore, that where 
proper attitudes toward civil defense and 
where sufficient determination and lead- 
ership are prevalent, a State may achieve 
a large measure of success in preparing 
for civil defense needs. Due to differ- 
ences in average per capita wealth and 
income, however, not all States are able 
to provide the amount of funds deemed 
desirable for a good program. Because 
of localized budgetary difficulties, there- 
fore, and because of the need for cen- 
tralized direction and technical aid, the 
Federal Government should recognize 
and accept its responsibility in the gen- 
eral area of civil defense, 


Congress Should Act Now To Halt Farm 


Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pressing problems confronting 
the 83d Congress is the developing re- 
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cession in agriculture. This problem is 
of major concern for two reasons: First, 
it directly affects the present and future 
prosperity and security of nearly 30 mil- 
lion Americans living on the land; and, 
second, it has an adverse effect on the 
entire national economy in that it may 
be the first phase of a general business 
depression. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that any Congress having the 
interest of the farmer and the people 
at heart would, in such a situation, act 
vigorously to reverse depression-making 
trends and remedy the present un- 
healthy economic condition of farm life. 

As a Democrat, I am proud to say that 
when my party controlled the Congress 
and the administration there was an 
honest effort to develop a sound and 
practical farm program. The 20 years 
of farm progress under Democratic 
leadership shows that these efforts were 
crowned with some success. Under the 
guidance of the late Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman, great gains were 
made in formulating an enlightened 
farm policy—in this connection I need 
only point to such basic legislation as 
the Triple A program, the Soil Conser- 
vation and Farm Credit Acts, and the 
rural-electrification law. 

The record shows that these Demo- 
cratic farm programs have been most 
successful in practice—they have con- 
tributed greatly to improved farm secu- 
rity and higher rural living standards, 
In 1932 some 42 percent of our farms 
were tenant-operated and most farm 
owners were burdened with heavy 
mortgages—in 1952 farm tenancy was 
down to 25 percent and the average land- 
owner had a 91 percent equity in his 
land. Due to the REA program rural 
electrification increased from 10 percent 
in 1932 to 90 percent in 1952. In 1932 
gross farm income was $5 billion per 
year—in 1952 gross farm income stood 
at over $32 billion. : 

COP SEEKS TO TURN BACK THE CLOCK i 


While many GOP Congressmen recog- 
nize that today our farmers are in dis- 
tress, I regret that the President and his 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, 
have been oblivious to the plight of agri- 
culture. Mr. Eisenhower’s 1952 cam- 
paign pledges of full parity and support 
for REA and soil conservation have been 
forgotten. The dynamic and forward- 
looking Democratic farm program has 
been repudiated, and the GOP’s program 
of heartless disregard, inaction and do- 
nothingism has been substituted. 

Let us look at the record, One of the 
first acts of Secretary Benson when he 
took office last year was to reduce PMA 
committees to advisory status and place 
power in the hands of his bureaucrats. 
Then all representatives of farm opera- 
tors were fired from the Agriculture De- 
partment, and in their place spokesmen 
for the food processors and middlemen 
were appointed. Next, the administra- 
tion indorsed “flexible” price supports, 
thus repudiating the Eisenhower cam- 
paign pledge of full parity. Last April 
price supports on dairy products were 
cut from 90 percent to 75 percent of 
parity—a move which is costing the 
Minnesota dairy industry an estimated 
$3 million per month. The REA program 
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has been sabotaged indirectly by cut- 
ting off funds for REA transmission lines 
and by wrecking our public power policy 
to please the private power lobby. 

What are the end results of this GOP 
program—if we dignify it by calling it 
a program? Here again we need only 
look to the record and let the record 
speak for itself. Since the Republicans 
took over, farm prices and farm income 
have fallen steadily. In 1952 gross farm 
income stood at $32.6 billion—this year 
estimated gross income of the farmer 
will be no more than $29.5 billion. In 
1947 the farmer's net income totaled 
$16.7 billion—in 1953 it was down to $12.8 
billion, and this year it may go as low as 
$10.8 billion. 

To make a long story short, gross farm 
income has dropped 10 percent and net 
farm income has fallen 20 percent since 
the Eisenhower-Benson team started 
running things 2 years ago. This de- 
plorable state of affairs is the direct re- 
sult of the administration’s shortsight- 
edness in refusing to accept full parity, 
and because of its attempt to turn back 
the clock to the so-called free market 
of the Hoover regime. 

EXTEND THE DEMOCRATIC FARM PROGRAM 


Since the Democratic farm program 
developed during the 1933-52 period 
has proved itself in practice, Congress 
should accept this program as the basic 
blueprint or starting point in making 
farm policy, and on this foundation 
build a new and better farm program. 
Thanks to former Democratic adminis- 
trations we have the basic legislation 
on the statute books—we should extend, 
broaden, improve, and liberalize this New 
Deal legislation in the interests of farm 
prosperity and rural justice. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my contention that 
the following eight-point farm program 
would go far toward solving the more 
pressing problems of our farm popula- 
tion, and I recommend that Congress 
give these policy proposals full consid- 
eration. 

First. Congress should liberalize the 
present farm price-support program to 
provide 100 percent parity on all farm 
crops. 

Second. The present soil-conservation 
program should be strengthened and 
more consideration should be given to 
flood control and reforestation as a 
method of stopping soil erosion. 

Third. The REA program should be 
expanded and improved, and greater 
efforts should be made to produce more 
public electric power and to build more 
REA transmission lines so that REA co- 
ops will be assured of an adequate sup- 
ply of cheap power. 

Fourth. Federal lending policies 
should be liberalized to provide ample 
farm credit at easy terms and lower in- 
terest rates so as to encourage family 
ownership and family operation in agri- 
culture. 

Fifth. Congress should enact new leg- 
islation to restore farmer participation 
in farm-program administration by re- 
turning to the farm committees the au- 
thority taken from them by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson. 

Sixth. Federal appropriations for re- 
search in animal husbandry, control of 
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plant and livestock diseases, and in other 
fields of scientific agriculture, should be 
substantially increased. 

Seventh. Farm cooperatives should be 
encouraged for use in the marketing of 
farm produce, the purchase of machin- 
ery, and other appropriate rural activi- 
ties where cooperative organization has 
proven beneficial to farmers. 

Eighth. Congress should expand our 
Federal forest practices program with 
greater emphasis being placed on woodlot 
forestry, tree planting, and technical 
forest assistance to farmers so as to as- 
sist the small Minnesota farmer who de- 
rives part of his income from logging and 
pulpwood operations. 

The policy recommendations which I 
have outlined above constitute the 
framework of an effective program for 
meeting the basic needs of the American 
farmer. Such a program would tend to 
stabilize farm prices at full parity and 
thus correct the present farm recession; 
it would encourage farm production; it 
would aid in preserving the fertility of 
our soils; and it would create the eco- 
nomic conditions under which the fam- 
ily-size farm would thrive and prosper, 

FULL PARITY IS AN ECONOMIC MUST 


Mr. Speaker, it is my considered opin- 
ion that the parity issue is the crux of 
the whole question of farm policy—effec- 
tive price supports are the key to farm 
prosperity and the only method by which 
the present recession in agriculture can 
be corrected. It is also my belief that 
the position taken by individual Mem- 
bers of Congress regarding full parity is 
the test of each Member's good inten- 
tions on the matter of farm welfare. 
Every person claims to be a “friend of 
the farmer” in an election year, but we 
all know that fair words are cheap. The 
$64 question that most farmers want an- 
swered is: How did my Congressman and 
Senators stand on full parity? Did my 
Representative favor higher price sup- 
ports or did he betray the farmer by go- 
ing along with Secretary Benson's 
scheme for flexible supports? 

As for myself, I say without qualifica- 
tion that the farmer's economic welfare 
requires the establishment of a system 
of price supports providing full parity 
on all farm crops. I consider the Eisen- 
hower-Benson proposals for flexible 
price supports to be a sell-out of rural 
America. Iam strongly opposed to the 
House-passed administration farm bill, 
H. R. 9680, calling for flexible supports 
from 82.5 to 90 percent parity. I am 
opposed to the 15-percent cut in dairy 
price supports made by Secretary Benson 
last spring, and I look with disfavor upon 
the 5-percent increase compromise for 
dairy products contained in H. R. 9680. 

While full parity on all crops is our 
objective, practical considerations re- 
quire that liberal Congressmen support 
the temporary retention of 90 percent 
supports at the present time, and until 
a new farm program of full parity can 
be developed. Ninety percent parity is 
inadequate to cover cost of production 
and give the farmer a fair return on his 
labor and investment—yet we have no 
choice but to accept rigid supports at 
90 percent parity as stopgap legislation 
until full parity can be guaranteed. 
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Thus I must give my backing to the pro- 
vision in the Senate farm bill, S. 3052, 
calling for 90-percent parity for basic 
commodities for another year. 

Enemies of high price supports often 
offer two time-worn arguments in an 
attempt to rebut the case for full parity. 
One false argument is that price sup- 
ports are a form of economic subsidy 
to the farmer. However, these antifarm 
forces never tell us that the so-called 
subsidy to the farmer is negligible com- 
pared to the special handouts given big 
business. According to figures supplied 
by the Department.of Agriculture, the 
Government has lost less than $1 billion 
because of farm price supports over a 20- 
year period—compare this to a $45 bil- 
lion total in Federal funds given to big 
business during the last 8 years in the 
form of reconversion payments, airline 
subsidies, tax writeoffs, and so forth. 

A second phony argument often heard 
is that high price supports lead to over- 
production. This claim of overproduc- 
tion has no foundation in fact. Instead 
of overproduction we have undercon- 
sumption because milions of Americans 
lack the purchasing power to buy the 
food they need. If Congress would adopt 
a national food stamp plan to permit 
old-age pensioners—now living on about 
$40 per month per person—to buy food 
surpluses, we would soon see these so- 
called food surpluses dwindle to nothing. 

Mr. Speaker, the case for full parity 
cannot be rebutted—a price-support pro- 
gram giving 100 percent parity to the 
farmer is an economic necessity. There 
are nearly 30 million Americans living 
on the land, and these hard-working 
people now find themselves caught in the 
clutches of a recession. Only full parity 
is the answer. It is my hope that the 
Congress will accept this answer and 
pass appropriate legislation. Action 
along these lines is essential to the Na- 
tion’s future prosperity and security. 


The Atomic-Energy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACIIUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a tele- 
gram I have received from Mr. John W. 
Edelman, Washington representative, 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
confirming my belief that before this 
program should be turned over to private 
interest we should be certain that the 
public interest is fully protected. 

The telegram follows: 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Butiding: 

At the recent biennial convention of the 
TWUA, resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed urging intensive efforts to adopt atomic 
energy to peacetime uses. Another resolu- 
tion stressed the vital connection between 
electric power rates and the welfare of our 
textile industry. The principles enunciated 
in these resolutions lead us to active opposi- 
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tion to the present administration policies 
On power which we believe will force rates 
upward and finally bring about reduced em- 
ployment. We oppose adoption of present 
atomic energy in its present form as opening 
door to monopolistic control and dangerous- 
ly premature commercial exploitation of 
Priceless new science and technology. Urge 
support of series of amendments similar 
to those being offered by liberals in Senate. 
Jonn W. EDELMAN, 
Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO. 


The Conservationist’s Opposition to Echo 
Park Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the bills making provision for 
use of our Nation’s water resource are 
among the most important legislation 
being considered by this Congress. I 
wish today to discuss a few aspects of 
the questions which have arisen on the 
proposals for development of the upper 
Colorado River. 

I am sure that none of us familiar 
with the problems of the Southwest 
would deny the basic need for develop- 
ment of the Colorado River to bring 
about the fullest utilization of its vast 
Stores of natural resources. By the same 
token most of us are fully prepared to 
support any action which promotes the 
wisest use of these resources through a 
fully integrated plan which, in the words 
emanating from the early day conserva- 
tion programs of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Gifford Pinchot, will bring about 
“the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber for the longest time.” It is in line 
with this tenet that I wish to clarify the 
Position of those who have so forcefully 
opposed the construction of Echo Park 
Dam within the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument as a part of the ini- 
tial development of the upper Colorado 
River storage facilities, 

Congress, as the creator of the Na- 
tional Park Service in 1916 and its pro- 
tector through subsequent actions, in- 
Cluding the 1921 and 1935 amendments 
to the Federal Power Resource Act pro- 
hibiting the issuance of permits for 
Power developments within our national 
parks and monuments, now finds itself 
involved in a controversy which touches 
on the very principles which guided its 
Past action. Those who have sought to 
Show that the upper Colorado River can 
be fully developed in a manner which 
will allow the preservation of the Dino- 
saur National Monument have repeat- 
edly stated that we can only insure the 
Sanctity of this and similar areas 
throughout our land by dedicating them 
for preservation so as not to permit their 
Subsequent destruction. Our whole 
American policy for preserving our 
Parks, monuments, and wilderness areas 
is based on the acceptance of two con- 
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cepts: First, that our land and water re- 
sources are great enough and varied 
enough to make possible the preservation 
of a system of natural areas without sac- 
rificing industrial considerations which 
make it necessary to develop our coun- 
try; and second, in the planning of such 
a conservation program we must recog- 
nize that our civilization is such that no 
lands will persist unexploited unless 
they are deliberately set aside and pro- 
tected. For this policy to prevail we 
must be faithful in respecting our dedi- 
cations, for otherwise the dedicated 
areas will inevitably disappear one by 
one as it seems profitable to exploit 
them. To merely set aside an area until 
we got to it with some kind of exploita- 
tion project is a policy that defrauds 
both our own and future generations. 

It is likely that the present adminis- 
tration will continue to support the as- 
surances of the present and past admin- 
istrations of the Interior Department 
that construction of Echo Park Dam by 
the Bureau of Reclamation is not to be 
construed as a precedent for the inva- 
sion of other existing parks. But what 
of those who follow? Would not the 
precedent haye been established for the 
interpretation of those who may lack 
full appreciation of the need for pre- 
serving our national parks, monuments, 
and wilderness areas? American history 
has many examples of laws and policies 
which have been reinterpreted in a man- 
ner much different from their original 
intent. Realizing that policies are no 
stronger or weaker than the convictions 
of the men who interpret them, we are 
obligated not to permit the invasion of 
our system of national parks and monu- 
ments through any action that can be 
construed as a precedent at any future 
time. The action we recommend, made 
clear through an amendment to delete 
Echo Park from the bill authorizing con- 
struction of dams in the upper Colorado 
River project, will function as a guide- 
post for those who follow us and who 
also wish to insure the perpetuation of 
the recreational resources of our parks 
and monuments. 

One has only to witness the weekend 
exodus from our towns and cities to fully 
appreciate the inner compulsion which 
takes the American people to the out- 
doors. Some have seen in this evidences 
of the heritage of our forefathers who 
hewed a nation from the wilderness and 
knew how in their few leisure moments 
to enjoy fully the outdoors as a place 
where their energies could be refreshed. 
Others point to this growing apprecia- 
tion of the outdoors as a safety valve for 
people who suffer, as most of us do, from 
the tensions and rapid pace of our mod- 
ern-day living. But whatever the cause, 
there can be no denial of the cataclysmic 
increase in the use of our outdoor areas. 
During the period from 1946 to 1953 
there has been a rise of 112 percent in 
the number of visitors to the areas ad- 
ministered by the National Park Serv- 
ice. Last year over 46 million visits were 
made to these recreation spots, with 
more than 4 million people being at- 
tracted to the areas within the system 
in the State of California alone. In ad- 
dition, some 35 million people fished, 
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hunted, hiked, and enjoyed other out- 
door pastimes within our national for- 
ests. The sale within recent years of 
28 million hunting and fishing licenses 
can also be used to demonstrate the in- 
terest in the outdoors which takes the 
American public to our country’s streams 
and lakes, fields and forests, Exclud- 
ing those who are allowed to go afield 
for fish and game without the regularly 
required licenses, this number represents 
nearly 1 person out of every 6 men, 
women, and children in the country. In 
terms of dollars, the expenditures of 
sportsmen alone exceed 10 billion an- 
nually, placing this industry well ahead 
of those of filling stations, dealers in 
farm equipment, and business repre- 
sented by either the cattle or hog mar- 
kets. These figures make it apparent 
that the “outdoor industry” is one of 
unequaled importance to our national 
economy, 

In our analysis of the controversy 
which has arisen over this proposed in- 
vasion of our national parks and monu- 
ments, it is important that we carefully 
consider the testimony of those con- 


servation organizations, representing a 


large and important segment of the 
American public, which have most ac- 
tively supported our systems of public 
recreational areas. These organizations 
find their main support in the millions 
of citizens who are willing to preserve 
and develop our publicly owned areas for 
the benefits that are to be realized in 
the form of outdoor recreation. We 
sometimes note derision in the yoices 
of those who make attempts to demon- 
strate through inference and implication 
that the spokesmen for the lay conserva- 
tionists represent a misty-eyed sect of 
idealists who spurn reality in their bat- 
tles to obstruct the progress of normal 
development and use of our country’s 
resources. These are gross misrepre- 
sentations which I, as a conservationist, 
take pleasure in refuting. The spokes- 
men for sportsmen, professional and lay 
naturalists, and other civic-minded cit- 
izens whom we find opposing the current 
legislation to authorize construction of 
Echo Park Dam within Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument are realists. They are 
as different from the 19th century's pres- 
ervationists and nature lovers as the 
modern-day doctor is from the blood- 
letter of yesterday. They support a con- 
servation program that affirms the neces- 
sity for assuring fullest development of 
water and land resources in a manner 
which takes cognizance not only of the 
multiple-purpose needs of the present 
but also of the long-term needs of the 
future. Their memberships represent 
an important and rapidly growing seg- 
ment of the public that is learning of the 
sadly neglected facilities of our national 
parks and monuments, the national for- 
ests, and other public lands. They are 
people who recognize the urgency for 
development of adequate road and trail 
systems and the need for installation of 
outdoor facilities sufficient to meet the 
great tide of humanity which washes 
over these public areas during the busy 
seasons, They recognize the inade- 
quacy of appropriations for the agencies 
administering these resources as a de- 
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nial of the wholesome enjoyment of 
public recreation areas that could be 
afforded the American people. 

It is generally recognized that the 
battle of controversy sometimes brings 
into full flower a force which is destined 
to play a major role on the American 
scene. Certainly the conservation move- 
ment has made remarkable strides dur- 
ing the last few years when the princi- 
ples for which it has worked were so 
seriously threatened. We have seen the 
unification of its members, who repre- 
sent a diversity of interests, in a success- 
ful effort to defend from invasion our 


public lands that have recreational and 


other values far beyond those described 
by those groups who seek to appropriate 
these areas for their own uses. In the 
case of the Echo Park Dam controversy, 
the conservationists have suggested 
workable alternatives which do not 
jeopardize the sanctity of our system of 
National Parks and Monuments, They 
have disproved for all practical purposes 
the argument that evaporation losses 
from the alternate sites would be ex- 
cessive and have brought to our atten- 
tion the drastic revisions in the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s figures which were 
originally used to justify the construc- 
tion of Echo Park Dam. They have 
shown that the canyons of the Green 
and Yampa Rivers within Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument are unequaled in their 
beauty and grandeur and cannot be 
duplicated in any other publicly owned 
area. 

In a practical manner, our modern- 
day conservationists are looking ahead 
to decades of rapidly expanding popula- 
tion, more leisure, and greater mobility 
when every recreational resource will be 
desperately needed. They have shown 
that with only a fraction of the $21 mil- 
lion provided in the authorizing bill for 
development of the Echo Park Dam's 
recreational resources, they could make 
Dinosaur one of the Nation's leading out- 
door recreation areas, furnishing a much 
wider range of qualitative experience 
than that which could be realized from 
one more impoundment in a vast series 
of artificially produced lakes that are 
planned for the upper Colorado River. 
An adequate system of roads and trails 
and public facilities would make this 
area as important a part of the Ameri- 
can people’s outdoor heritage as Yosem- 
ite, Glacier, Yellowstone, or the Grand 
Canyon. They have clearly shown that 
a postponement of the time when the 
values of this area can be fully appre- 
ciated does not justify the destruction 
of its most striking features by building 
the proposed dam at Echo Park. They 
have heeded the warning of former 
Secretary of the Interior John Barton 
Payne, who commented in the course of 
the successful defense of Yellowstone 
National Park against proposals for a 
dam at Yellowstone Lake that once you 
establish the principle that you can en- 
croach on a national park for irrigation 
or water power, you commence a process 
which will end only in the commerciali- 
zation of them all.” 

In concluding I should like to reem- 
phasize the fact that we are not faced 
with a choice between water and the 
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irreplaceable values of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument: sound planning will 
conserve both. If we are successful in 
turning back this threatened invasion 
we shall be reaffirming the sanctity of 
areas dedicated by the American people 
for preservation. 


Address by Hon. Carl T. Durham, of North 
Carolina, Before the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Greensboro, N. C., on July 
15, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23,1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following speech of 
Congressman Cart T. DURHAM, of North 
Carolina, before the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Greensboro, N. C., Thursday, 
July 15, 1954: 

It is a rare privilege for me to meet with 
the members of the Greensboro Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

With your indulgence, I propose to talk 
with you today about the future of our na- 
tional atomic-energy program. I wish to 
do this because, as a member of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, I 
have been associated with the development 
of our atomic enterprise since 1947, and— 
more important—because of my deep con- 
viction that the present and future impact 
of atomic energy upon all of us will deeply 
affect not only our hopes of national sur- 
vival but the economic prosperity of our 
Nation as well. 

These are eventful days in our atomic- 
energy program, For the past 3 months, the 
joint committee has been considering a basic 
revision of the original atomic-energy law— 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Last week, 
the committee reported its legislative rec- 
ommendations to the House and the Senate. 

If adopted by the Congress, the committee- 
sponsored bills will lead to fundamental 
changes in the atomic program of our Na- 
tion. This legislation, as submitted to the 
full Congress, would permit, for the first 
time, private participation in the develop- 
ment of peacetime atomic power, It would 
allow private corporations, under carefully 
stipulated safeguards, to own and operate 
atomic reactors, and it would also permit 
private persons to produce and utilize atomic 
materlals—although title to such materials 
would continue to be vested in our Govern- 
ment. 


Beyond this, the legislation would pave the 
way for increased atomic cooperation with 
our allies, both on the peacetime and mili- 
tary sides. Pursuant to carefully stated con- 
ditions, the committee-sponsored bills would 
permit the Atomic Energy Commission, un- 
der certain circumstances, to transfer and 
exchange with other nations classified data 
relating to peaceful, industrial uses of atomic 
energy. The Commission would likewlse be 
authorized to transfer to foreign nations 
atomic materials in amounts necessary for 
peacetime research and development pur- 
poses. 

The legislation now before the Congress 
would also bring about more realistic plan- 
ning among the NATO forces in connection 
with the tactical use of atomic weapons. 
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Under elaborate security safeguards, it would 
allow the Department of Defense to transfer 
to other nations or regional defense organi- 
zations certain data concerning the use of 
atomic weapons. Such an information trans- 
fer, however, could not include significant 
data concerning the design for fabrication 
of these weapons. 

It is my earnest belief that this legislation, 
if adopted, will make for greater atomic 
progress in both the peacetime and military 
areas. The Atomic Energy Act of 1946—the 
McMahon Act—did a superb job of coping 
with the problems of atomic energy as they 
existed at the time the original law was 
written. It is a tribute to that act that it 
has served our Nation well, without major 
revision, for 8 years. But during these same 
years, atomic development, both here and 
abroad, has moved forward by leaps and 
bounds. Accordingly, legislation which was 
admirably fitted for controlling our atomic 
program in 1946, must now be revised to take 
account of the realities of atomic energy un 
1954. This, indeed, is the basic purpose of 
this new legislation. It seeks to bring our 
legislative controls over the atom into accord 
with the facts of atomic life as they exist in 
1954—8 years after the original act was passed 
by the Congress. 

Yet while I strongly support these amend- 
ments, I believe we would only be deluding 
ourselves if we now thought that any legis- 
lative changes, however necessary, can by 
themselves guarantee our Nation the kind of 
vigorous and bold atomic progress it necds 
if the atom is to make its full contribution 
both to the defense and the enrichment of 
our way of life. 

Atomic energy is not a set of laws. Neither 
is atomic energy, regarded in its fundamen- 
tals, a group of atomic production plants. 
Basically, atomic energy is people—people 
with novel and daring scientific theories, 
people with minds capable of divining the 
laws of the physical universe and applying 
them for the benefit of man. 

Our stockplle of nuclear weapons would 
not have been possible without drawing upon 
a stockpile of brilliant scientific hypotheses. 
And if we are soon to generate cheap peace- 
time power from atomic energy, it will be 
only because we have first generated the 
scientific theories and technical insights 
which will enable us to construct efficient 
atomic reactors. I am saying, in other words, 
that our future atomic progress depends 
primarily on increasing the fund of basic 
scientific knowledge available to our atomic 
researchers and engineers. 

Had more Americans realized that atomic 
progress was so intimately associated with 
scientific attainments, I believe we would 
have been less surprised by the increasing 
evidences of massive Soviet progress in this 
field. It is true that the industrial reyolu- 
tion in Russia did not really get underway 
until the turn of the century, and it is also 
true that Russian technology—in the sense 
of industrial plant—still lags behind ours, 
though the gap is narrowing. But in pure 
scientific research, as contrasted with applied 
technology, the Soviets are rivals to be reck- 
oned with. In fact, the best brains among 
tho Russian people have gone into pure 
science for almost a whole century. When 
the Soviets seized power in 1917, they took 
over a nation which, although industrially 
backward, was by no means backwards in its 
pure scientific research. The Soviet dictators 
have bullt upon this base. From the very 
outset of their regime, they assigned top 
priority to expanding their reservoir of scien- 
tific talent. It may now surprise you to 
learn that the Soviets are now graduating 
more doctors of philosophy annually in the 
pure sciences than we are. Unless we now 
take steps, immediate steps, to correct this 
state of affairs, we may find ourselves 10 years 
hence being diversely outstripped in the 
race for scientific supremacy—and thereby 
military supremacy. 
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The situation is serious even now. Last 
month. Mr. Donald Quarles—the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and De- 
Velopment—reported that our technological 
lead of the Soviets is becoming progressively ` 
Smaller. I remind you that, whereas 4 
Years elapsed between Hiroshima and the 
first Russian atomic bomb, only 9 months 
elapsed between our first full-scale thermo- 
Nuclear explosion and the testing of a hy- 
drogen device by the Soviets. I remind you 
Also that the complacency of many Ameri- 
Cans was recently jolted when, at the May 
Day exercises, the Soviets unveiled two new 
jet bomber types more or less comparable to` 
our own Nations B-47 and B-52. The ex- 
Perts also tell me that the Soviets are now 
approximately our equal in translating a 
scientific idea into a mass-produced piece 
ot equipment. As a result, we can no longer 
rely on our technological prowess to stay 
ahead in the arms race. If we are to remain 
ahead, it will be largely because we can gen- 
erate more and better scientific ideas than 
the Soviets. 

How, then, can we surge ahead of the 
Russians in scientific research? How can 
We assure ourselves of a clear and demon- 
Strable lead in this most critical aspect of 
defense planning? 

Part of the answer no doubt lies in in- 
creased support, under both private and 
governmental auspices, of basic scientific re- 
Search. The establishment of the National 
Science Foundation is an appropriate step 
in this direction, and I earnestly hope that 
the Congress will give this program strong 
Support. ‘ 

But surely the matter goes deeper than 

Let us never think that we can buy a 
flourishing science—just as we would buy a 
steel mill or an airplane. The state of 
Scientific advancement in some particular 
Country reflects the entire way of life of that 
nation, and it is badly misleading the nature 
Of science to imagine that there exists any 
Panacea which can magically produce new 
discoveries. 

I do not think it Is any accident that, for 
the most part, scientific research has pros- 
Pered best in the free nations. Neither is it 
any accident that scientific research in Ger- 
many. once in a high state of development, 
withered and died under the Nazi govern- 
ment. The fact of the matter is that science 
the quest for knowledge—finds its most 
congenial home in a nation which not only 
tolerates, but positively encourages, novel 
ideas. Science can best prosper in a nation 
Which permits its scientific workers to ques- 
tion basic assumptions—in a nation which 
does not require intellectual conformity. 

I draw your attention to the fact that So- 
Viet science and technology have been at 
their worst in those areas where the Soviet 
rulers have tried their hardest to strait- 
Jacket research into the confines of party 
line thought. I am thinking here particu- 
larly of the continuing failure of the Rus- 
Sian Government to raise Soviet agricultur- 
al production. In a large part, this failure 
is no doubt due to the morally repugnant 
and economically unsound program of col- 
lective farms. In another part, however, I 
believe this failure is due to the terrorized 
Conditions under which Russian agronomists 
&re compelled to work. You will remember 
that, in the course of the so-called Lysenko 
Controversy, the Soviets have tried their 
hardest—but tried in vain—to substitute the 
erroneous precepts of Marxism for the im- 
Mutable laws of nature. Agronomists dar- 
ing to dispute the views of Mr. Lysenko have 
faced dismissal from their jobs, or else the 
Prospect of the slave-labor camp. Recent 
newspaper reports, however, suggest that 
Mr. Lysenko, once the high priest of Russian 
agricultural research, is now in disfayor, and 
son his fate may be that of the Russian sci- 
entlsts who had the intellectual courage to 
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dispute his doctrines. Once again, we have 
had it demonstrated that no Communist can 
bend nature to man's purposes other than 
in conformity with the laws governing our 
physical universe. These laws are the same 
in the Soviet universe as in our own Nation, 
and these laws will remain the same long 
after communism is but a hideous memory 
among future generations of the world's 
people. 

There is a moral in all this, and we will do 
well to heed it. It is imperative that we 
maintain the strictest security over scien- 
tific and technological discoveries which we 
believe are not now known to our Soviet 
rivals. Soviet aggression is a hard fact, not 
atheory. Accordingly, no matter how much 
we may regret certain restrictions on the free 
flow of information, the fact of Soviet hos- 
tility leaves us no alternative but to main- 
tain these safeguards wherever they are nec- 
essary. It goes without saying that every 
oficial entrusted with governmental secrets 
has the solemn duty of abiding by both the 
letter and the spirit of our security regu- 
lations. 

This much we should all take for granted. 
However, let us never carry security to the 
point where it discourages honestly held dis- 
sent. The line between wise and foolish se- 
curity practices is a fine one, and it takes 
wisdom and statesmanship to draw it prop- 
erly. Reasonable men can have reasonable 
differences of opinion concerning where wise 
security ends, and where unwise stifling of 
novel ideas begins. Let me only assure you 
that both the members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy are keenly 
aware of the difficulties of striking an appro- 
priate balance in this respect. As men of 
good will, we are all of us trying to strike 
this balance in such a manner that the pro- 
tection of classified information does not re- 
sult in intellectual paralysis among the 
members of our scientific community. 

My point is that scientific advancement 
Tests on more than the mass output of doc- 
tors of philosophy, important as increasing 
our reservoir of scientific talent is. The 
epochal discoveries in science—the discov- 
eries which led to the steam age, the age of 
electronics, and now the age of atomic en- 
ergy—have been the products of researchers 
possessing unique insights into the nature 
of the universe. As often as not, these re- 
searchers have made their great discoveries 
not while working in immense laboratories 
but while working in isolation. We must 
bend our efforts to search out these rare in- 
quisitive minds, and above all, we must try 
to create a national environment in which 
bold scientific theories are not simply toler- 
ated, but positively welcomed. 

If the problem is posed in this manner, it 
becomes clear that the inherent advantages 
in the race for scientific supremacy are over- 
whelmingly on our side—if only we will seize 
them. Tolerance and diversity are the hall- 
marks of our free society, whereas intoler- 
ance and conformity underlie the very 
philosophy of Soviet communism. 

However, we Americans would be untrue 
to our finest traditions if we now sought to 
encourage a flourishing of science simply 
because it held forth the prospect of in- 
creased military strength. Science equally 
requires encouragement because it is the 
touchstone to a world in which atomic en- 
ergy and all the other wondrous discoveries 
of modern technology can be put to work in 
fighting against poverty, human misery, and 
disease, Still more fundamental, we should 
encourage the growth of a 8 science 
because the quest for knowledge is an end in 
itself, and needs no other justification. 

Knowledge, harnessed to the cause of 
morality, is a free man's most redoubtable 
ally in his unremitting struggle against the 
forces of darkness. The basic knowledge 
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garnered by our scientific researchers can, if 
diffused among our people as a whole, point 
the way to a better tomorrow. In the words 
of James Madison: “A popular government 
without popular information or the means of 
acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or 
a tragedy, or, perhaps both. Knowledge will 
forever govern ignorance, and a people who 
mean to be thelr own governors must arm 
themselves with the power which knowledge 
gives.” 

When we begin to restrict that individu- 
ality of opinion; when we begin to press for 
conformity in expression of opinion, then 
freedom is in danger. Freedom can never be 
an end in itself. It will be its richest and its 
best only as it exists to serve a larger and 
& more creative purpose. 


The Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in 
this past Sunday’s New York Herald 
Tribune was to be found an excellent 
article entitled “The Leader.” This 
piece was written by one of our critics, 
so it most certainly cannot be called 
partisan. The Alsop brothers, one of 
this era’s best columnist teams, has given 
a very true portrait of our majority 
leader. 

Personally, I would wholeheartedly 
endorse the views expressed. As & com- 
plete neophyte 18 months ago I was 
lost in the mysticism of House procedure 
and Mr. HaLLECK was a fine guide to the 
understanding of our aims and objec- 
tives. Also, he, more than any other 
oldtimer in the Congress, is the most 
forceful advocate of the President's pro- 
gram, of the Republican program, 

Yes; I am proud to join in the genu- 
ine tribute expressed in the following: 

MATTER or Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE LEADER 

As a symbol of his power and place, the 
majority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives has no less than three offices on Capitol 
Hill. But he is most likely to be found ina 
little room buried obscurely among the laby- 
rinthine corridors of the Capitol. 

Small though it is, this room is curiously 
impressive, with its rich, deep-cherry damask 
curtains, its worn New England-Oriental 
carpets, its heavy black leather armchairs, 
and its high graceful arched celling. About 
it there is a smell of history—a comfortable, 
clgar-smoking 19th century sort of history 
and of power. As House majority leader, 
CHARLES A. HALLECK is one of a dozen or so 
most powerful men in Washington, 

Power is always interesting, but CHARLES 
HALLecK, a shortish man with a pink face 
and smal! shrewd eyes, is interesting for an- 
other reason as well. For HALLECK has crossed 
the great divide. He has successfully made 
the transition from opposition to adminis- 
tration leader—something a great many other 
Republicans, conspicuously including Sen- 
ate Majority Leader WILLIAM KENOWLAND, 
have falled to do. 

In the White House these days, Cam 
HALLecK is the best liked man on Capitol 
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Hill. The President himself tells visitors how 
much he likes and admires Hattzcx. Faced 
with almost any tough legislative or political 
problem, the Presidential aides tend more 
and more to reach for a telephone and call 
HaLLecKk. Huck undoubtedly spends more 
time at the White House—which most. of 
his fellow Republicans still instinctively re- 
gard as the abode of the enemy—than any 
other Member of Congress. 

Ha.tiecx has had his failures as majority 
leader. One of these was the Eisenhower 
housing program, which was sunk without 
trace when it reached the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. The chairman of this 
committee is Hauiecn’s old friend, JESSE 
Wotcorrt, of Michigan. 

“Jesse Worcorr spent years barnstorming 
around the country denouncing public hous- 
ing,” says Haureck. “So did I, for that mat- 
ter. Now, it’s not an easy thing to do, to 
turn around and ask Jesse to sponsor & pub- 
lict housing bill.“ 

Before 1952, Hatiteck himself always voted 
with the Taft wing of the party. One senses 
that he has been a little surprised to find 
himself fighting for expanded social security, 
or the 63 billion foreign ald bill, or various 
other items in the President's program. But 
despite the housing setback and 1 or 2 others, 
HaLLecK has been the Eisenhower program’s 
most effective champion in Congress. 

“My job's about finished up here,“ he says. 
“That big chart of legislation in the Presi- 
dent's office is just about checked off now, on 
the House side. The President is going to 
get pretty near everything he could reason- 
ably expect from this session of Congress—if 
the Senate doesn't louse it up.“ 

HaLLECK is proud—and with good reason 
that he lost only 10 Republican votes on 
the tax issue, and only 23 on the farm bill. 
With Republicans holding virtually every 
farm district, this last vote particularly sug- 
gests how remarkably persuasive HALLECK 
and Speaker Joz Martin can be in the 
pinches. 8 

Hatieck regards the farm and tax votes 
as the two key votes, and he claims victory 
for the administration on both. On most 
other issues—St. Lawrence seaway, tidelands, 
foreign aid, social security—the House, HAL- 
LECK claims, gave the President substantially 
what he asked for. 

“We were all ready to give him 10½ of the 
12 points he wanted on Taft-Hartley, too,” 
he says with some acerbity, “when the Sen- 
ate grabbed Taft-Hartley first and fell flat 
on its face.” 

Halle is a belligerently partisan man. 
He is partisan about the House, which he 
loves and regards as a body infinitely supe- 
rior to the Senate. But he is partisan above 
all about the Republican Party. He has been 
trying lately to control his temper, which 
used to be well known for its shortness, But 
he still gets angry when he thinks a Repub- 
lican is being disloyal to the. party. 

This intense partisanship is the main key 
to bis conduct as majority leader. Unlike 
so many other Republicans, loyalty to the 
Republican Party means to him loyalty to the 
first Republican administration in 20 years. 
This notion, he admits, is novel to many of 
his colleagues. But it is slowly taking hold. 
“Look at Dan Rn,“ HALLECK says. Jon 
Martin and I had a rough time with Daw 
in oe Le on excess profits, but this 
session ‘a been doing a at job playing 
on the team.“ oe 

Certainly the Eisenhower administration 
needs more Republican team players. So, if 
it is to survive as a responsible, reasonably 
unified party, does the Republican Party. 
Perhaps, as old scars heal, more and more 
Republicans will make the great transition 
that HALLrcx has made and start to play on 
the Eisenhower team. If 50, CHARLES HAL- 
Leck, able, energetic, and a party man to his 
fingertips, can take a good share of the credit. 
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Isle Royale National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to bring to 
the attention of the House, an article 
in the August-September issue of the 
Eagle magazine, official publication of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

The article is entitled “Lake Supe- 
rior’s Vacationland,” and was written by 
Lodi Mihelich, a friend of mine from 
Calumet, Mich. It discusses the un- 
rivaled beauty of Isle Royale National 
Park and the tremendous opportunities 
it offers for the vacationer. Isle 
Royale is Michigan’s only national 
park, in fact, the only national park in 
the Great Lakes region, which has a 
population of 35,000,000. 

Isle Royale is in the district which I 
represent in Congress and it is a source 
of considerable pride to me that Con- 
gress has now recognized the need for 
development of the park in order to 
make its facilities available to more 
visitors, and has appropriated funds to 
inaugurate a much needed construc- 
tion program. 

The article follows: 

LAKE SUPERIOR'S VACATIONLAND 
(By Lodi Mihelich) 

Unique among parks, no less national 
parks, is Isle Royale National Park near 
Houghton, Mich., on Lake Superior. Ordi- 
narily one thinks of a park as a great area 
of land dotted with occasional bodies of 
water, But the Isle Royale is an archipelago, 
a large body of water spotted with 5 chains 
of islands and peninsulas forming 4 harbors 
on its northeastern end, and 1 large main 
island. 

The park itself is about 45 miles long and 
9 miles across at its widest point. It is 
actually an island with inland lakes, sur- 
rounded by 200 small islands and rocks. As 
it is separated from the mainland by 45 miles 
of water to the nearest Michigan shoreline 
and is 15 miles from Canada, it can be 
reached by boat or charter plane only. Ney- 
ertheless, it should be considered one of the 
beauty spots to be visited sometime by all 
vacationers, especially those who like to 
rough it, 

Boat service is available to the park from 
Houghton or Copper Harbor, Mich., or Grand 
Portage, Minn. Motorists must leave their 
cars at these points, however, as there are 
no roads on the island. 

If it’s comfortable living you like, lodge 
facilities on the American plan are offered 
at Rock Harbor Lodge and Windigo Inn until 
Labor Day. For information on accommoda- 
tions, rates, and reservations at Rock Harbor 
Lodge, write to National Park Concessions, 
Inc., Isle Royale National Park, Rock Harbor, 
Mich,, via Grand Portage, Minn. Contact 
Windigo Inn by writing to Hjalmer A. Matt- 
son, Grand Portage, Minn. 

Those who prefer living under the stars 
will find desigated campgrounds available, 
though they are without complete facilities. 
Thus, campers should equip themselves with 
a supply of food (dried food is most con- 
venient), first-aid kit, mosquito repellent, 
tent, warm bedding and clothing, a light 
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raincoat, and stout footgear. When away 
from designated campgrounds, campfire per- 
mits are required and may be obtained from 
headquarters on Mott Island or from any 
park ranger, 

One of the main attractions on the island 
is the abundance of wildlife, the type which 
was able to cross the water barrier when it 
froze from the Canadian shore in 1912. Bea- 
ver, coyote, mink, weasel, muskrat, red squir- 
rel, snowshoe rabbit, and moose herds are 
found, and are especially interesting to watch 
in early morning when feeding in the rivers 
and bays. 

An unusual aspect of Isle Royale Park is 
the complete dependence of the visitor upon 
boasts as a means of transportation. Motor- 
boats provide the best method of investigat- 
ing remote points of interest, yet allowing 
small coves to be visited. Canoes, in general, 
are not desirable for traveling on the open 
waters of Lake Superior, but are excellent 
for covering the numerous harbors and in- 
land lakes. The more fortunate with sail- 
boat or motor yacht will find enough well- 
sheltered, large docks to enable these larger 
craft to dock each evening. 

Vacationers who do not own or rent & 
boat from a lodge may be put ashore from a 
commercial carrier and be picked up at @ 
later time. 

Fishing, hiking, and camping are the three 
main activities at the park. Fishing, about 
the best to be found anywhere, is especially 
good along the shores of the island, along the 
reefs, and in the harbors and bays, Inland 
lakes boast a number of game-fish species, 
the most common being northern pike, 
perch, and walleyed pike. In the large Siski- 
wit Lake, brook and lake trout are taken. 

Rivers also provide a good source for brook 
trout. All told, there are 46 kinds of fish 
native to Isle Royale waters. A few species, 
uncommon elsewhere in the world, are found 
in the inland lakes. 

Lake trout, a thrilling catch to make, may 
be taken by trolling with large metal spoons. 
Bait casting or spinning tackle is generally 
considered the best for inland-lake fishing 
while fly or telescope rods are best for 
streams. Deep-sea trolling, on the other 
hand, requires heavier tackle. 

Naturally, extreme caution should be exer- 
cised when traveling the Isle Royale waters. 
Lifejackets and oars should always be in- 
cluded when a boat is taken out. Such & 
precaution must be taken because numerous 
reefs plus drifting pulpwood provide a threat 
to boats and occupants alike, In addition, 
it ls wise to get a weather forecast from Moss 
Island Park headquarters, Rock Harbor, oF 
Windigo ranger station before undertaking 
even 1-day trips. 

Hiking and camping out, other than boat- 
ing, offer the best opportunities to enjoy 
nature at Isle Royale. Quiet solitude of 
wilderness trails, bracing air, and scenic 
vistas of wave-swept shores are soul-satis~ 
fying and will be long remembered. 

The island has over 80 miles of foot trails 
routed to inland lakes, historic mine ruins, 
geological landmarks, cam nds, and fire 
lookout towers, The trails are primitive but 
well marked with orange metal tags. The 
Creenstone Ridge trail, extending 34 miles 
from Rock Harbor to Washington Harbor, 
provides the longest hike through the in- 
terior. Side trails give access to many of the 
harbors. Several days are desirable for this 
trip which offers varied plant and 
habitats, good fishing in inland lakes, and 
beautiful scenery, 

A number of combination trips, by boat 
one way and trail the other, can be arranged 
with the lodge or commercial carriers. In 
planning hiking or camping trips, visitors 
are urged to obtain explicit directions, 

Park rangers, engaged in protection and 
administration work, will give information 
and assist visitors to the limit of their avail- 
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able time. Self-gulding nature trails, con- 
ducted nature walks, nature exhibits, and 
evening illustrated talks or campfire pro- 
Brams are offered at the lodges. 

The isle retains its ruggedness and beauty, 
and remains a source of inspiration for those 
Who love the great outdoors. 


California Hopes To Keep Us in Court 
While She Sneaks Of With Our Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN TI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I wish to include 
herein the following article from the 
Denver Post, Denver, Colo., on Tuesday, 
July 20, 1954: 

California is fighting to delay as long as 
Possible any final determination by the 
United States Supreme Court of its Colo- 
Tado River water rights. The most recent 
Stalling tactic was a request by California, 
last week, that Colorado and other upper 
basin States be made parties to the now 
Pending Arizona-California water suit, 

Nevada which has always played Cali- 
fornia’s game on water matters has already 
asked to intervene in the sult. If California 
can succeed in bringing Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming into the litigation it 
le a safe guess that the case might be dragged 
Out for another 6 8 or 10 years. 

Law suits of this kind are always time 
consuming since they involve a trial con- 
ducted by a court-appointed master before 
the case ever comes before the judges them- 
Selves for consideration, 

The longer it takes to decide the Arizona- 
California sult the more California and Cali- 
fornia water users will be pleased. 

It is certain that Congress will not author- 

the central Arizona reclamation project 
as long as Arizona's water rights are the sub- 
Ject of a suit. 

If California can get Colorado and other 
Upper basin States tied up in the case, Call- 
fornia will have a new argument for delay- 

congressional action on the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project. 

“Mr. Speaker,” we can imagine a California 
Congressman saying, “I can sympathize with 
the desire of the upper basin States to use 
More Colorado River water but until the 
Supreme Court has decided what the respec- 
tive water rights are, I cannot vote for these 

and expensive dams.” 

It is plain by now that California is inter- 
ested primarily in keeping other States 
Arizona, and Colorado, along with the rest— 
from getting any new water projects. 

California already well equipped with proj- 
ects, is In a position to use more than its 
Share of the Colorado River year after year— 
Just as long as the projects in the other 
States can be kept waiting. 

Some Californians are even hopeful that, 
by stalling and by using more water than 
they are entitled to receive under the Colo- 
rado River compact, they can establish a 
Permanent legal right to such extra water 
Under a “first in use, first in right” theory. 

Actually, there is no justification for at- 

pting to make upper basin States parties 
to the Arizona-California suit, which is 
Strictly a lower basin affair. 

We hope Colorado and other upper basin 
States will resist this attempt to bring them 

the controversy. The purpose of the 
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Arizona-California suit was to get a court 
interpretation of article 3, paragraph b of 
the Colorado River compact. 

That paragraph relates only to the use of 
water in the lower basin. It involves a ques- 
tion in which upper States are not con- 
cerned. The suit should be tried on its 
merits without bringing in outside issues 
which could only complicate the hearing 
and hold up any additional Colorado River 
project in elther the upper or lower basin 
for years to come. 


Building International Friendships— 
Arkansas Student Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the very 
fine article entitled “Building Interna- 
tional Friendships—Arkansas Student 
Exchange,” published in the Ladies 
Home Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Dretomacr 
(By Margaret Hickey) 

It is no longer true, if it ever was, that 
you have to be either rich and old or young 
and wicked to travel abroad. College and 
high-school students in the United States 
have many opportunities to visit other coun- 
tries cheaply. One 20-year-old student 
traveler who cycled through Europe recently 
reported he had to sell his bicycle in Paris. 
“Expenses zoomed to nearly $2 a day,” he 
explained. 

It is still not so easy for foreign youngsters 
to visit and travel in the United States. 
The American dollar may seem small to us, 
but it is as large as the moon, and almost 
as hard to get, in most other countries. But 
variously subsidized scholarships are permit- 
ting many foreign students to live and study 
in the United States. Besides knowledge and 
skills, they take back home a true picture of 
life in the United States that false propa- 
ganda will never be able to distort. 

Last year, under American Field Service 
International Scholarships, 265 overseas stu- 
dents studied in American high schools and 
254 American youngsters lived with European 
families during the summer. This is a pro- 
gram of community cooperation in which 
individual families welcome students into 
their homes. The Young Adult Council! of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly has 
another plan for getting the youth of various 
nations acquainted. In August, 50 well- 
informed young Americans will be in Singa- 
pore when the World Assembly of Youth 
meets to discuss problems facing young 
people in every part of the world. 

Girl Scouts are going abroad too. A troop 
from Manchester, Conn., pooled its earnings 
from a year’s potato-picking and baby-sitting 
to pay a visit to pen pais in Belgium. In 
Indianapolis, a troop sold doughnuts to help 
pay its expenses to France. Twenty-two 
other Girl Scouts are going to six European 
countries with assistance from the Juliette 
Low World Friendship Fund. As a part of 
the two-way exchange, American Scouts will 
soon welcome 36 senior guides from @ for- 
eign countries and 6 two-girl teams from 
South Africa, the French Antilles, Belgium, 
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Panama, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 

These and many other arrangements are 
bringing the youth of all nations together, 
The Institute of International Education 
estimates that each year 70,000 persons are 
on educational-training missions between 
the United States and other countries. Get- 
ting to know people from other countries at 
the family dinner table, in the classroom, 
workshop, and field is the world's best diplo- 
macy. Good neighborlmess succeeds where 
high-level conferences may fail. 


BUILDING INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS— 
ARKANSAS STUDENT EXCHANGE 

“Three wives are better than two,” the 
young man from Thailand told his English 
instructor. In her extracurricular job as 
president of the University of Arkansas Foun- 
dation for International Exchange of Stu- 
dents, Mrs. Jessie O'Kelly hears many rather 
fantastic things. i 

During one class session, Marnop Deb- 
havalaya, also from Thailand, remarked that 
he had once been a monk. 

The French boy, Norbert Felter, was in- 
credulous . “Non,” he gasped. “You—not a 
really monk?“ 

Tan-hued Marnop is about 5 feet tall, a 
bit roly-poly, poised with great dignity on 
tiny, square-toed feet. A grave young man. 
His smile, though, is pure sunshine. “In my 
country.“ he said, “where my faith is custo- 
mary to give 1 year in a Buddhist monastery. 
Is what you call sacrifice?” 

“This is before you are married?” Norbert 
inquired. 

“Oh, no. I am married then.“ 

“Well,” said Norbert, “you don't give up a 
wife to be a monk. What do you give up?“ 

“We don't eat tiger meat.” 

By then the class was in a hubbub in a 
variety of accents. Praderm Titatarn once 
caused similar confusion merely by saying, 
“I have tin elephants.” (“You have 10 ele- 
phants.” “No; really I have 11 elephants.” 
“Oh, I thought you said 10.“ “That's right. 
They are tin elephants.” “Then they are not 
real, they are tin?” “No. They are real tin 
elephants. They work in our tin mine.” 
“They go down into the mine and mine tin?” 
“Oh, no. Tin elephants haul the tin.” All 


10 at once?“ Slowly, “My family has 11 real 
elephants that haul tin. One at a time.“ 
„Oh.) 


As Som Smerasuta explained to Mrs. 
O'Kelly, it is an old saying in his country 
that 3 wives are better than 2. But it Is a 
very sensible saying. In Thalland, where a 
man can have as many wives as he can afford, 
only the first and her children inherit the 
family fortune if he dies. Therefore, a sec- 
ond wife might be jealous of the first. But 
if there are 3 wives, the first knows that 
she is the most important and the 2 others 
can console each other. 

Marnop, Som, and Praderm are the 3 Thal- 
landers among the 43 foreign students en- 
rolled this year in the University of Arkansas 
in Fayetteville. The university has a total 
enroliment of about 3,700. Fayetteville has 
a population of around 20,000. While one 
expects to see some foreign students on any 
big-city campus, it is surprising to find so 
many here, deep in the heart of America, 
There are special reasons. 

Fulbright Act funds—money owed our Na- 
tional Treasury from the sale of war-surplus 
goods abroad—can be used to pay all expenses 
of United States citizens in many foreign 
countries, but it pays only for the transpor- 
taion of foreign students to this country. 
They must have other help. This year eight 
foreign students at the University of Arkan- 
sas are receiving scholarships and other as- 
sistance from Arkansas communities. The 
total has been as high as 18. During the past 
4 years, 50 students from 12 countries have 
been wholly or partly supported through the 
local foundation for the international stu- 
dents by Arkansas clubs, church groups, and 
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individuals. Other foreign students, many 
of them on Government grants, come because 
they know they are especially welcome. 

Fayetteville is Senator J. WII Fur 
BuIcHT’s hometown. He is generally credited 
with inspiring the formation of the founda- 
tion, even though he had nothing to do with 
it directly. The foundation was started in 
1949 by Richard J. Hostetter, an associate 
professor of history, and other members of 
the faculty of the University of Arkansas. 
Dr. Hostetter first interested clubs and 
civic groups in supporting such a project by 
taking foreign students about the State on 
speaking engagements. Later, contributions 
were solicited by letters, circulars, and news- 
paper ads. 

Anyone who gives to the foundation be- 
comes a contributing member. Sustaining 
memberships are from §10 to $100 a year; 
memorial memberships are $100 or more. 
Five-dollar bills steadily accumulate from the 
sale to alumni of book ends made from the 
walnut banisters removed from “Old Main,” 
the first building on the campus. Student 

tions also contribute. To have 
helped so many, the foundation has spent 
amazingly little. In 4 years, it has collected 
and disbursed $14,500. Many gifts, including 
some clothing, are not in cash, Fraternities, 
sororities, and Fayetteville families donate 
room and board. The university waives the 
higher out-of-State tuition for these inter- 
mational students, as the faculty prefers to 
call them. s 

Many of the international students speak 
before club, school, or church groups in 
various communities in Arkansas with great 
success; all have the opportunity to visit 
homes and farms. Donald T. King, foreign 
student adviser, has many letters from 
happy hosts, most of which say, in one way 
or another, “You sent us the best one.” 
They find it hard to understand that all 
of these select students are the best. After 
Ricardo Pasco spoke before the De Queen 
Rotary Club, its president, Ben Core, wrote: 
“I am sure that hereafter when members of 
our Rotary Club think of the Republic of 
Panama, they will think of Ricardo and feel 
closer to and more kindly toward that coun- 
try." The wife of a chicken farmer near 
Springdale, who had never seen a Japanese 
boy before, said after a visit from one, “I 
would just have liked to kept him.” 

Old wounds heal in the fresh sun of Ar- 
kansas. At the suggestion of a former Air 
Force pilot in the area, a scholarship was 
given to an Austrian boy whose home had 
been bombed on the same day that the pilot 
had been wounded in a bombing raid on 
the boy's hometown. Karl Sommer, a 
former German paratrooper who fought 
against American and British troops as Hit- 
ler's shattered armies retreated across 
France, was astonished by the friendliness 
he found everywhere. “Although this is 
not new to me now—lI've experienced it 
since my first day in America—the novelty 
doesn’t wear off.” 

But Nicole Weill, a French Jewess, found 
it hard to forget or forgive the year she 
spent in a German concentration camp. 
She brought a varicolored Alsatian folk- 
dancing costume with her to Fayetteville. 
“See this red petticoat?” she said. “Know 
what it's made of? A German flag.” A few 
months later, after she had become well ac- 
quainted with a German girl, she admitted, 
“I love Inge as a girl—but I still hate her 
as a German.” 

Nicole was embarrassed when she was in- 
troduced to an American boy as “the French 
girl.” “You should have seen the reaction. 
This misconception of morality in France 
bothered me quite a bit. I found out very 
soon the meaning of the word ‘parking’ on 
the campus. But how pleased I was when 
I got a corsage from a boy for the first 
time—and that is also a part of the Amer- 
ican dating system," 
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The international students appear to be 
more serious in their thinking than many 
American coeds. Ingeborg von Groll, of 
Berlin, Germany, one of the first recipients 
of a scholarship, stated during the 1950 
fund-raising campaign, “For 12 years I was 
taught to distrust democracy and individual 
freedom. Coming to Arkansas has given me 
my first opportunity to see democracy in 
practice and to breathe an air of freedom. 
The people are friendly, relaxed, happy, and 
most of all, free to speak, to think, to ask 
questions. I am constantly astounded at 
the measure of freedom Americans enjoy 
and I am puzzled by the way in which they 
take this freedom for granted.” 

Dr. John Tyler Caldwell, energetic young 
president of the University of Arkansas, re- 
ceives letters from many boys and girls in 
foreign countries who have heard about the 
program and want to attend the university. 
Jeung Hi Pak, a girl in Korea, wrote to say 
she “awakened from dreaming every night 
about his institution.” She had read an 
article in a Japanese magazine by Susumu 
Hara, a former foundation student, and she 
said, “I was touched to read the whole story 
about the townspeople’s merciful mind. I 
would like to be a member of those who 
share the better understanding of the 
world.” 

Rosemarie Wodrig, from Bremen, Germany, 
who stayed at the Tri Delt house for a year, 
left a letter of advice to her successor. 
She said she was happy that another German 
girl was to have the same wonderful year she 
had had, but she warned: “There will be 
hours when you feel as if you are alone in the 
middle of perfect strangers and that nobody 
understands you and even wants to under- 
stand you. People will try to help you and 
will help you often without your even notic- 
ing it, but they don't know the kind of help 
you need—they don't know you or your back- 
ground, They will suppose you are like them 
and treat you accordingly. But you are not 
like them, Renate, you are so different. You 
have gone through the war and even though 
you feel still very childish at home, when you 
compare yourself with your contemporaries 
here you will feel as old as Methuselah. You 
are in a rich country where people don't 
know ruins and misery. Try to live as they 
live, to think like they do. It may be hard 
for you but it is a good way to understand 
them and become one of them and isn't that 
what you came here for?” 

A mature and introspective Frenchman, 
Bernard Foubert, is the scholarship student 
staying at the Sigma Nu house this year. He 
can talk for hours about French politics, but 
early in the year, lonely for Paris, he had 
found little in common with the fraternity 
brothers. An adviser suggested that he 
would learn to know and understand them 
before the year was out. “Oh, I will under- 
stand them,” Bernard said, “But will they 
ever understand me?” Bernard is twenty- 
five, several years older than most of his 
classmates, and is resuming his studies after 
a stint in Morocco with the French army. 
A deep thinker, he finds adjustment to fri- 
volity dificult, 

Guenther Gottschalk, from Neheim, Ger- 
many, president of the International Stu- 
dents Club, and a brilliant graduate assistant 
in physics, doesn't think much of the 
“American dating system“ either. When any 
of the international students speak before 
highschool groups in Arkansas, they are in- 
variably asked, privately, if not in public, to 
“say something in a foreign language” and 
“How do you date in your country?“ 

Signe Kolderup, charming and wholly 
modest chemistry major from Bergen, Nor- 
way, left youngsters in Van Buren, Ark., 
gasping with the information that in her 
country it was not uncommon for boys and 
girls in the late teens and early twenties to 
take unchaperoned weekend trips together. 
She explained that these might be skiing 
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or hiking trips and that they slept outdoors 
or in trail shelters, but questions persisted. 
Finally she said, “Our parents trust us. 

Jose Martini, of the Republic of Panama. 
helped out by saying in his country a girl 
with an older sister was often preferred, be- 
cause the older sister, rather than her 
mother, could serve as a chaperon—and one 
had to be present every time a boy even spoke 
to a girl. 

Elghteen-year-old Brigitte Ogrinz, an 
alert, serene beauty with a candlelight com- 
plexion and great poise, is a scholarship stu- 
dent from Austria who also prefers to talk 
about things which seem to her more impor- 
tant than dating. She was disturbed, never- 
theless, to hear from girls in a university 
dormitory that “only sorority girls can win 
the campus-queen contests.“ She is an- 
noyed, too, by what she feels is lack of stu- 
dent freedom in the United States Why do 
you have to be in at a certain hour?” and 
“Why is a freshman such a low-life?” At the 
University of Salzburg, which she will attend 
when she returns to Austria, there are no 
such distinctions or restrictions. 

“But,” she said, “there is not university 
life either. Students come to study and then 
they hunt for a job. Employers don't hunt 
for you as they do in the United States.” 

Young Arkansans learn a great deal from 
their international guests. And every mem- 
ber of each community group that has con- 
tributed to the foundation feels, when he 
meets a young boy or girl of another culture. 
that he has reached beyond his horizon 
had some slight share in building a better 
world. The group of international youths 
who meet in Mrs. O’Kelly’s living room to im- 
prove their spoken English learn more than 
a language. In a small way, they bring into 
reality the dream that all men, for all their 
great differences and eternal variations, are 
brothers. Here the customs and traditions 
of many great nations blend. At one dinner 
meeting the International Students Club 
served Chinese sweet pork with “lice,” as 
Susumu Hara called it, Czechoslovakis salad, 
Swedish cookies, and English tea. After. 
they sang Vive l'Amour, Are You Prom Dixie? 
and Roll Out the Barrel. 

The international students will not forget 
their Arkansas friends, nor will they be for 
gotten. They know the human heart beats 
warmly under any shade of skin. At the 
Christmas party in Mrs. OKelly's home 
year, Som Smerasuta, who was leaving the 
university at the end of the semester, sur- 
prised everyone by singing a solo, It was 
Auld Lang Syne in Thai. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid Into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in ħis annual 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939) · 


Editorial Comment on Proposed Federal 
Roads Expansion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
Ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor» editorial com- 
Ment on the proposed Federal roads ex- 
Pansion program from the following 
Newspapers of the State of Michigan, 
namely, the Saginaw News, July 15, 1954; 
the Lansing State Journal, July 14, 1954; 
the Escanaba Daily Press, July 15, 1954; 
the Owosso Argus-Press, July 15, 1954; 
the Grand Rapids Herald, July 17, 1954; 
the Jackson Citizen-Patriot, July 17, 
1954; the Kalamazoo Gazette, July 15, 
ere and the Detroit News, July 14, 

54. 

Each of these editorials relates to the 
President’s speech, and to the speech 
made by the Vice President to the Gov- 
ernors on the Federal highway project. 
All of the editorials and articles rec- 
Ommended that the project be carried 
Out, except the one which appeared in 
the Saginaw News, which takes the other 
View, doubting the validity of the argu- 
ment that we should have a Federal 
Basoline tax or Federal interference in 
the building of the highways. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
Tials and articles were order to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Saginaw (Mich.) News of July 15, 
1954] 
Stroutn Roaps Nerworm Br FEDERAL PROJECT? 

Unlike the several State governors who 
Put themselves on record against President 
Eisenhower's proposed huge Federal roads 
expansion program because they want State 
Control, State Highway Commissioner Charies 
M. Ziegler has announced himself as solidly 
back of the Federal program. 

To understand conficting views is to exam- 
ine reasoning behind them, The governors, 
who were presented the President's proposal 
at their current conference at Lake George, 
N. T., strongly favor a major road-building 
Program. Their objection, repeated this 
Week as In years past, is to the Federal Gov- 
ernment's continuing role as a gasoline-tax 
collector and arbiter of projects to be under- 
taken. 

They want the Federal Government to re- 
linquish its 2-cents-per-gallon tax. In turn, 
they would release the Federal Government 
from further highway grants-in-aid obliga- 
tions to the States. What they are and have 
been saying is, “Get out of our neld of State 
taxation and let each of us impose our own 
levies and bulld our own highway systems 
as our legislatures and our people see ft.“ 

Mr. Ziegler opposes this attitude since he 
believes that once the Federal Government 
dropped its 2-cent-tax levy, Michigan legis- 
lators might not make up the deficit with 
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a commensurate Increase in the State gaso- 
line tax. 

The Eisenhower proposal is an inviting 
temptation as Federal programs go. None 
will argue the Nation's highway system is 
adequate to accommodate today’s automotive 
growth. Few will deny that the road-build- 
ing program has fallen years behind the pace. 
The question is whether this highway deficit 
should be corrected through individual State 
efforts financed by State-levied taxes or 
whether the Federal Government should 
augment limited State programs. 

As highway commissioner, Mr. Ziegler 
quite naturally leans to the side of estab- 
lished financial resources. Federal grants- 
In-ald have been increased steadily in re- 
cent years, including an added $500 million 
for this year. (Governors protest that this 
bounty is being proffered to stave of their 
persistent demands for greater local au- 
tonomy.) He would have to deal directly 
with legislators and be confronted by the 
gasoline tax-paying public to justify the 
direction and size of his proposed State high- 
way developments. 

In principle, the State control and State 
gasoline tax rate method is healthier than 
resort to Federal grants after these funds 
have been taken from the several States. 
State motorists would get just what they 
were willing to pay for. They would neither 
ask for part of other States" tax contribu- 
tions, neither would they contribute to the 
highwey handouts granted others. 

The nearer home tax levying and spending 
is held, the more control taxpayers hold over 
their money. That is true in its application 
to any unit of government at any level. 

Whether the Federal Goyernment’s ca- 
pacity for directing a grand plan of coordi- 
nated interstate bighway systems is an over- 
riding consideration seems to be the only 
reason for pause in rejecting the Eisenhower 
proposal, The Federal Government is free 
at any time to step in with financial help 
where national interest demands it and no 
ready State resources present themselves. 
Adjoining States already have demonstrated 
their ability to plan cooperatively for em- 
cient linking of interstate road networks. 

In the face of strong and repeated pro- 
tests, one might ask what good reason keeps 
the Federal Government clinging so tenn- 
clously to its hold on a tax source that be- 
longs to the States. 


— 


From the Lansing (ich.) State Journal of 
July 14, 1854] 


A CONTINUING THREAT 


In notes prepared for a speech at the an- 
nual conference of governors, now in ses- 
sion in New York State, President Elsen- 
hower proposed a multi-billion-dollar mod- 
ernization of the United States highway sys- 
tem to be undertaken jointly by the Federal 
and State Governments. 

His proposal will be widely welcomed as an 
aid in focusing attention on the need for 
prompt action to make this country’s high- 
ways adequate and safer. 

There will be those, of course, who would 
welcome with greater enthusiasm a system 
under which there would be more State and 
less Federal control of highway planning and 
construction. For example, many have been 
urging that the Federal Government drop 
ita 2-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax so that the 
States could collect more revenue for their 
own use In bullding highways. 


No one, however, is likely to question the 
necessity for getting started without delay 
on improvement of the highways. 

The President said that obsolete and in- 
adequate highways are responsible for “an 
annual death toll comparable to the casual- 
ties of a bloody war.“ 

There is no doubt, of course, but what ob- 
solete and inadequate roads are responsible 
for many accidents. At the same time, it 
always should be kept in mind that high- 
way defects are not responsible for the total 
fatality toll. The statistics show that high 
speed and other carelessness are & primary 
cause of accidents, 

Building better highways is a part of the 
solution of the traffic accident problem. Ev- 
ery reasonable effort should be made to effect 
this partial solution as promptly as possible. 
But even if the highway system were to 
achive perfection the problem of reckless 
driyng would remain. Efforts to solve it will 
have to continue no matter what the road 
planners and builders are able to accomplish, 


[From the Escanaba (Mich.) Daily Press of 
July 15, 1954] 
OLD Open Roan Is REPLACED BY TRAFFIC- 
Packxo HIGHWAY 


“The old open road is a thing of the past,” 
reports United States Steel news with a touch 
of nostalgia and the complaint that no longer 
can a family spend a pleasant Sunday after- 
noon enjoying a relaxing drive in the 
country. 

Our highways are crowded, and its not 
hard to see why, Today 50 million high- 
powered autos are fighting for a place on a 
highway network which was designed for 
half that number of 1930-model cars. We 
have only about 4,000 miles of good highways 
three or more lanes wide. 

A serious problem arising from our out- 
dated highway system is the increasing high- 
way accident rate. Presiden? Eisenhower 
recognized this fact when he called a White 
House conference on highway safety last 
February and asked representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture and other groups to 
participate. 

President Eisenhower emphasized that 
traffic accidents are causing the death of 
more Americans each year than were killed 
in the Korean war. The traffic problem, 
President Elsenhower said, is “a national 
problem of first importance." 

Our highways have been causing us to lose 
$3 billion a year through such operating 
wastes os low gas mileage and wages of truck 
drivers who are slowed down by traffic Jams. 

Highway officials estimate that if we spent 
only seven billions a year—which is a billion 
and a half more than we do now—for the 
next 15 years, we would eliminate operating 
losses in a few years’ time and eventually 
be spending less for a first-class network 
than we do now for an outdated system. 

Where is the “old open road"? It has been 
flooded with 50 million motor vehicles—just 
too much for the “old open road" to handle. 


[From the Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Press of 
July 15, 1954] 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM at FEDERAL LEVEL UNDER 
LOCAL CONTROL 

Some of the governors have raised the 

mutter of States’ rights in connection with 

the relations between the Federal and State 

governments on highway construction pro- 

grams. These governors contend that the 
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Federal grants to the States for highway 
purposes smack of paternalism and that too 
much control over State projects is at- 
tempted. 

These dissenting governors would have 
the Federal Government relinquish its pres- 
ent Federal gasoline tax and to get out of 
that tax field entirely. They advocate that 
the States then could levy enough gasoline 
taxes to enable them to finance their high- 
way programs without any further help from 
the Federal Government. 

On top of this the governors heard Vice 
President Nixon at their annual conference 
convey the President's ideas for a long range 
Federal highway program involving some 
$50 billion, The President advocates this 
program on s Federal basis from the stand- 
point of coordinating the highway needs of 
the entire Nation in this atomic age and to 
speed up the construction of safer highways 
throughout the Nation. 

Both of these arguments have considerable 
merit. Especially so as President Eisenhower 
also advocates that as much of the work be 
done under local control as possible. There 
is a definite need all over the Nation for safer 
highways. Very few of the States have kept 
pace with the need for more modern highway 
facilities. The use of motor vehicles has in- 
creased manyfold and we are still using in- 
adequate facilities. 

To take care of the increase in population 
and also to provide better transportation 
in the event of national emergencies, a co- 
ordinated and more extensive highway sys- 
tem is badly needed. The State govern- 
ments operating separately cannot expect to 
do a kind of job this Nation needs to take 
care of either expanding population or the 
defense safety of this country. There are 
some that have outgrown State lines 
today and a unified highway system for the 
entire Nation is one. 

It is also true that any program can be 
carried out more efficiently if it is done at 
the local level as much as possible. There 
must be certain essential needs of a con- 
nected highway plan to serve the needs of all 
the Nation that must and should have Fed- 
eral attention, Those entrusted with the 
duty of protecting the safety and welfare of 
the Nation would be amiss if they gave no 
thought to this problem and let each in- 
dividual State work out their own problems. 

The problem should be worked out so that 
local needs can be taken care of properly 
and at the same time the interests of the 
Nation as a whole protected. There will 
probably be mord toll highway construction 
along with the development of better free 
roads. Both plans have a part in any gen- 
eral highway program serving the Nation as 
a whole. In fact it will be a merry hodre- 
podge if the problem is not studied with the 
needs of the whole Nation in mind. 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
July 17, 1954] 
Forty Burton Dottans von Roaps 

Motorists may object vocally to higher 
automobile taxes, and make their influence 
felt in the legislatures of the several States, 
but they want better roads and are willing to 
pay for them. 

Contradictorily, they will fight to the last 
ditch against raising the gas tax a cent a 
gallon for free roads and then, when they 
have the chance, gladly and eagerly pay 
what amounts to an extra 15 cents a gallon 
to ride on toll roads. ; 

President Eisenhower's call for a 10-year, 
$50 billion highway program ahould prompt 
S7 

ion, 

If motorists can save money by dri 
FFC 
save money by putting a bigger investment 
into the general highway system? 
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Toll roads—straight, wide, with few stops— 
save both time and fatigue. What If tolls do 
Tun 1 to 8 cents a mile? Engineers esti- 
mate that on the Arroyo Seco Freeway be- 
tween Pasadena and Los Angeles motorists 
save about a cent a mile in fuel consumption. 
It is estimated that on the new 88-mile 
West Virginia Turnpike a trucker will save 
22 miles and 2 hours of driving, making a 
saving in operating costs after paying the 
maximum toll of $6.50. 

Poor roads, slow traffic, stops and starts— 
all cost us money. An Iowa study shows 
that one stop and start on an ordinary road 
uses as much rubber as a mile of normal 
driving and as much gas as two city blocks 
of normal driving. 

Michigan is only on the threshold of a toll 
road pro . If and when such roads are 
built it will be because of the State's re- 
luctance to finance “free” roads of compara- 
ble quality, plus the motorists’ willingness 
to pay for their greater convenience. 

Everybody knows that good highways cost 
money. It is too often forgotten that they 
also save more than they cost. Good roads 
are profitable to the users. 

At the governors conference where the 
President's proposal—only a good start on 
a grand plan to turn an obsolete road net- 
work into one adequate for a population of 
perhaps 200 million by 1970—controversy 
immediately arose. 

The idea of a bigger Federal-State part- 
nership ran afoul of the governors’ tradi- 
tional stand for States’ rights, For years 
they have been demanding that the Federal 
Government give up its gasoline tax and 
turn the whole road program over to the 
States. Congress has been reluctant to do 
this, having a pretty good idea that if the 
2-cent Federal tax came off it would stay 
off; the legislatures wouldn't raise their own 
levies correspondingly. 

A few smaller States, too, would be in a 
bad spot. The Governor of South Dakota 
pointed out that his State has a population 
of only 670,000 and needs outside help if it 
is to keep its roads up as part of a national 
network. The point is valid. In some 
States the highways are used nearly as much 
by people from outside, in transit, as by 
their own people—perhaps more. And no- 
body wants roads to end at State lines. 

President Eisenhower's highway thinking 
matches public practice, if not public think- 
ing. In practice, people are willing to pay 
for the use of good roads even if they oppose 
the taxes to build them. The toll roads 
prove it. 

Now it's up to the governors, at a prospec- 
tive meeting in Washington this fall, to come 
up with a specific plan of their own. If 
they do, the Federal Government undoubted- 
ly would get out of the highway business, 
If not, the President inferred, the Federal 
Government would go ahead on its own. 

Whatever the plan, the public ought to 
take another look at the relative costs of 
poor roads and bad roads and insist on the 
profitable course. 


[Prom the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot 
of July 17, 1954] 


More Asovur ROADS 


The governors who spent considerable time 
at their recent conference making state- 
ments about President Eisenhower's highway 
proposals now should go back home and take 
a long, searching look at what is happening 
in their own States. 

And they might call in a few legislative 
leaders and their highway commissioners to 
talk about the past, present, and future of 
their highway programs. 

A good many of the governors might find, 
on sober reflection, that their remarks made 
in the atmosphere of the conference don’t 
exactly square with what is happening in 
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their own States. In most Instances they 
would find that the State governments are 
not doing the job that is needed. 

And while they are considering the mat- 
ter, they might review the turnpike situation 
and what it means to the future of their 
highway systems. 

Take Michigan, for example. The State's 
roads are inadequate. Along with most 
other States east of the Mississippi, it has set 
up a turnpike authority and is preparing to 
go into the toll-road business, 

Why are toll roads bullt? 

Because the free roads are inadequate. 

Why dre free roads inadequate? 

Because sufficient funds are not available 
to build the roads needed for today's traffic. 

Why aren't the funds available? 

Because the people won't pay the gasoline 
and weight taxes necessary to supply ade- 
quate funds. 

Wait a minute. The people will pay from 
1 to 3 cents a mile to drive on toll roads 
which means 15 to 45 cents a gallon on gaso- 
line used. 

Who says the people won't pay fuel taxes 
that are stiff enough to provide really ade- 
quate highways? 

The politicians. 
Michigan. 

Governor Williams fought an attempt to 
increase the gasoline tax In Michigan from 3 
to 5 cents a gallon. A compromise at 4% 
cents was forced on the legislature, Since 
that scrap no one has had the heart for & 
new fight to increase the State’s road fund 
revenues, 

The next move was the creation of a turn- 
pike authority on the theory that if adequate 
expressways cannot be bulit with public 
funds, the next best thing is provide them on 
a pay-as-you-drive basis. 

Financing of the expensive toll roads 18 
possible because investment bankers are con- 
vinced that the people are willing to pay 
from 1 to 3 cents a mile to drive on good 
roads. Toll roads are fine. There always 
may be a place for them. 

But few governors are willing to go before 
the people and say something like this: 

“Give your State government a tax of 8 
or 9 or 10 cents a gallon on gasoline and it 
can be build an adequate network of roads 
which will be free of tolls.” 

And a few State legislatures would back 
such a proposal. 

If the governors want to reduce Federal 
participation in road construction they will 
have to take the lead in seeing that their 
States do an adequate job. 


At least that is true in 


{From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette of 
July 15, 1954] 


Roaps anv MONEY 


The President's highway program, outlined 
to the governors’ conference by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, is sald to have gotten a rather 
eco reception. It is not hard to guess 
why. 

For a number of years, the governors’ con- 
ference has been urging that the Federal 
Government transfer its gasoline tax to the 
States. And the governors, in general, want 
more State and less Federal control of high- 
way planning and construction. 

At last year's governors’ conference, Mr. 
Eisenhower promised, as he had done in the 
1952 campaign, to defend “the authority 
and the revenues of the States.” Further- 
more, he bas under way a big study of Fed- 
eral-State relations, designed to carry out 
one of the major Republican platform 
pledges. 

We can see no necessary inconsistency be- 
tween the President's highway program and 
his views on the reallocation of revenues 
powers. As we understand it, he wants 
newly constructed roads to be self-liquidat- 
ing, directly or indirectly; and we don’t think 
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he aims at any increase of Federal authority 

in this field. On the other hand, it is highly 

desirable that the Federal Government 
uld coordinate the planning. Otherwise, 

there can be no truly national or properly 
utod interstate system. 

President Eisenhower has previously shown 

deep concern over the inadequacy of 
the Nation’s highways. The present Con- 
on his recommendation, has already 
Yoted a greatly increased appropriation for 
Federal highway aid. 
On the other hand, the State governments, 
too, have shown themselves fully aware of 
€ need for more and better roads. At the 
Same time, governors and legislatures have 
Consider most carefully the money side of 
question. Everybody likes good roads, 
ut very few of us like to pay for them. 
t That contrary streak in human nature goes 
ar to explain the popularity of toll roads. 
Mpike systems are showing an amazing 
velopment. In the first half of 1954, toll- 
d contracts were being let at a rate 50 
nt ahead of 1953; and In that year con- 
tracts for throughway construction totaled 
eariy $800 million, 

But the toll road is not by any means the 
Whole answer. No toll road or system of toll 
Toads can take care of more than a small part 
Of the Nation's highway needs. 

Then, too, as Business Week magazine 
Points out, the expressways create a new set 
of administrative and economic problems. 

Here in Michigan we have established a 

tate turnpike authority, but the turnpikes, 
and when they come, will make no more 
nan a small dent in Michigan’s problem. 

In the meantime, the candidates for gov- 
Papel are coming out, in one way or another, 
185 & big highway program and big borrow- 

E to finance it, In this respect, Governor 

lams, with his usual recklessness, set the 
Pace some time ago. ; 
© legislature at its last session wisely 
Provided for a comprehensive survey of the 
Staten highway needs. It is doubtful, how- 
Ver, that the 1955 legislature will wait for 

e completion of this study. It looks as 

the bond proposal would go to the voters 
next April. 
wes the State politicians seem to be taking 

€ bit in their teeth. The question is, How 
the country get in this field the broad 
quand Federal-State cooperation that Presi- 
ent Eisenhower wants? How can the coun- 
get the balanced highway system that 

tk has in view, a system in which the Na- 

Onal, State, and local needs are all under- 
®tood and taken care of? 

What we bid fair to get is a catch-as-catch- 

Collection of roads, planned and built in 
kind of haste that makes waste. 


[Prom the Detroit (Mich.) News of July 14, 
1954] 


One HIGHWAY System 


oe was to be expected, President Eisen- 
ei 8 vision of a multi-billion-dollar-high- 
ce Modernization program has run afoul 
the philosophy of many now attending 
wh, annual conference of State Governors 
Sane the Eisenhower súggestion of a Fed- 
50 -State partnership for highway better- 
ent was submitted. 
Governors win their jobs in the field of 
Fractical politics and are jealous of local 
Prerozatives, Annually they meet and de- 
and that the Federal Government abandon 
Gees Gasoline tax field to the State legisla- 
i res and give over more control of high- 
system planning to local authorities. 
it Congress has Jeaned to the view that, if 
Telinquishes the 2-cent gasoline tax to 
ben States, few legislatures would have the 
rand done to add it to local levies to meet 
d needs. The gasoline tax pattern varies 
Long States now from 3 to 7 cents, depend- 
E on the success of local pressure groups 
°pposing it. Michigan was from 1929 to 
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1950 getting a 114-cent increase to sustain 
a deteriorating highway system. 

Under present planning, wealthier States 
do not get back in Federal aid all that they 
pay in Federal gasoline taxes. A portion of 
the payments go to poorer States to assure 
extension and maintenance of the interstate 
system of through routes, just as a portion 
of the gasoline taxes collected in Wayne 
County is expended on the State trunkline 
system to assure continulty of good roads 
into northern counties. 

Few motorists now wish to go back to the 
days when good roads ended at the borders 
of poor counties or poor States. Yet local- 
ized authority over highway funds invites 
that state of affairs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's highway philosophy 
matches the thinking of the time and the 
travel habits of the people, Its breadth re- 
fiects the transcontinental highway trans- 
portation growth of the Nation. 


The Great Issue of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23,1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the RECORD a sermon 
delivered at the church service of the 
Imperial Council of the Shrine of North 
America at St. Paul's Methodist Church, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on Sunday, June 27, 
1954. The sermon was delivered by Mr. 
George Stringfellow, and it was called 
the Great Issue of Our Time, or Ro- 
mance of Remembering. Mr. Stringfel- 
low is imperial high priest and prophet 
of the Imperial Council of the Ancient 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine for North America, and in busi- 
ness is senior vice president of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., of West Orange, N. J., 
holds many civic positions which include 
the presidency of the New Jersey Taxpay- 
ers’ Association, and is a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Cancer Society. This sermon should be 
of general interest to all: I particularly 
like the reference where he quotes froma 
tombstone in an old New Hampshire 
cemetery. 

There being on objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 0 

Tue Great Issuer or Over Time 

My text is from the 3d verse of the 20th 
chapter of Exodus: Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me” and from the 28th 
verse of the 22d chapter of Proverbs: “Re- 
move not the ancient landmark, which thy 
fathers have set.“ 

Amid the hilis and valleys of rugged New 
Hampshire a visiting minister, scanning the 
time-worn inccriptions on the old tombstones 
of a cemetery, read these words, “My son, that 
which thy father hath bequeathed, you must 
earn anew if you would Keep.” Would that 
this truth, carved in old New England gran- 
ite, were etched today in the minds and 
hearts of every American. 

No people in history have ever enjoyed 
as great a material heritage as has been given 
to us. Resources of mine and soil, water, 
feld and forest, have been given to us in 
prodigal abundance. The power and wealth 
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of industry which have arisen from the use 
of these resources are beyond comprehen- 
sion, unrivaled by any empire present or 
past. Every American has a material heri- 
tage whose equal is to be found nowhere 
in the world. Truly, God has been good to 
us. 
We are, however, the possessors of a splrit- 
ual heritage—morality, character, and reli- 
gion—which transcends our material heri- 
tage as the sun surpasses in splendor the 
faintest star. i 

One aspect of this priceless gift from our 
heroic past is spoken in the immortal lines 
from The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers: 


“What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 

Aye, call it holy ground! 
The soil where first they trod. 

They have left unstained what there they 

found, 

Freedom to worship God.” 


The Mayflower Compact was the first of 
the notable documents marking the birth of 
our Republic. Its memorable opening 
sentence, “In the name of God, amen” is 
followed by the solemn covenant in which 
appear these spiritual and significant words: 
“We have undertaken for the glory of God 
and the advancement of the Christian faith.” 

In the stormy days of 1620, in the bitter 
cold, haunted by privations and tortured by 
anxieties, God was the refuge and the ever- 
lasting hope of our Pilgrim Fathers. It is 
difficult for us today, in our comparative 
comfort and prosperity, to appreciate the 
hardships endured by those first settlers. 

They established the right and freedom to 
worship God in accord with the dictates of 
their conscience. Moral conviction moti- 
vated their every decision. They were deter- 
mined to build a society which would rever- 
ence and serve God. Their spirituality sup- 
plied life and strength to their every activity. 
From such an ancestry our way of life was 
born. 

A century and a half later the signers of 
our Declaration of Independence held that 
moral laws were beyond the power of Gov- 
ernment to alter or over-ride. In the open- 
ing sentence of that passport to freedom, our 
forefathers grounded their purpose and 
faith In the conviction that “the laws of 
nature and nature's God must prevall.“ In 
the final paragraph of that great document 
the signers appealed “to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude” of their in- 
tentions. In its closing sentence their trust 
in God was revealed in words which will ring 
through the corridors of time for as long as 
men cherish liberty: ` 

“And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

In the summer of 1787, when our courage- 
ous and wise Founding Fathers were debat- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, 
realizing the need for divine guidance, they 
opened every session of the 85-day conference 
by invoking the blessing of Almighty God. 

Although it is not commonly known that 
Washington took part in the constitutional 
debates, it was he who, in a critical moment 
of the convention, rose from the president's 
chair and exclaimed, “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair; the 
event is in the hand of God.“ 

God had a hand in the development of 
that great instrument that made us a free 
and prosperous people, and which Gladstone 
described as “The most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

In 1796, almost a decade later, in his Fare- 
well Address, Washington reminded his fel- 
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low countrymen that “religion and morality 
lead to political prosperity.” 

Our fair land was born and nurtured as a 
religious community, under the overarching 
sovereignty of God, and dedicated to human 
liberty and the dignity of man. Our Found- 
ing Fathers were brave because they were 
God-fearing men, and men of intellectual 
integrity. They prayed to God and their 
work brought forth a form of government 
that freemen hold dear. 

We are the possessors of that great 
spiritual heritage. If it is to endure, it must 
be “earned anew” by every generation. 

What have we done with our spiritual 
heritage? Have we earned anew what was 
bequeathed to us? 

There are disquieting evidences that 
many of us have drifted far from the prac- 
tice of the principles which made this 
country great. When flagrant political 
abuses were called to the attention of a high 
public official, he remarked, “These men 
have not violated the law”. 

We assume that he meant man-made law. 
I would remind him and other public ser- 
vants that there are God-made laws which 
have traditionally transcended man-made 
laws in the esteem of our public servants. 

e Mason, distinguished author and 
leading lawyer of his generation, who had 
much to do with composing the famous 
Virginia bill of rights in 1776, said, The 
laws of nature are the laws of God, whose 
authority can be superseded by no power 
on earth. A legislature must not obstruct 
our obedince to Him from whose punish- 
ments they cannot protect us.” 

Some of us do not seem to understand 
that our citizens are bound to obey the laws 
of God as well as the laws of man, and 
that when man-made laws conflict with 
those of God, His laws must prevail. We 
must ever be mindful that our Nation is a 
gift from God, and that we are His people. 


“We are watchers at a beacon 
Whose light must never die. 

We are guardians of an altar, 
Which shows Thee ever high.” 


That was uppermost in the fertile mind 
of Thomas A. Edison who, in his last radio 
broadcast said, “Be as brave as your fathers; 
have faith and go forward.” This is a wise 
admonition. We can do no better than to 
follow it now. 

Our forefathers built on this continent a 
commonwealth which for prestige, wealth, 
and power, has never had an equal. But our 
material success has brought with it major 
hazards. In our material gains we have suf- 
fered grave losses. We have yielded to the 
temptation to place temporal things before 
spiritual values. There are sadly lacking, 
but not lost beyond hope of reviving, the 
sacred convictions which gave our forefathers 
the stamina and courage to push forward 
the frontiers of world commerce and thus 
to raise the standard of living for all peoples. 

“This Nation is free under God,” said Lin- 
coln. “Tear down the Christian flag and Old 
Glory will sink of her own weight.” Let us 
heed Lincoin’s words as we seek to cope with 
the Communists and the fellow travelers in 
our midst who would tear down both the 
Christian flag and the Stars and Stripes and 
replace them with the Hammer and Sickle. 

Communism holds that belief in God is an 
opiate of the people, and that the influence 
of religion must be exterminated everywhere 
before communism is safe anywhere. Thus 
the Communists indict themselves when 
they proclaim that their way of life cannot 
exist In the atmosphere of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

“People who are not governed by God,” 
said William Penn, “will be ruled by tyrants." 
The grim proof of this stretches from Herod 
to Malenkov, 

The great issue of our times is this: win 
the forces which deny the existence of God 
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enslave their fellow men? The alternatives 
are freedom under God or one global con- 
centration camp. If we get the Communists 
and fellow travelers out of our Government, 
if we stop compromising the principles which 
made this country great, if we renew our 
spiritual heritage and practice true religion 
in our daily affairs as our forefathers did, we 
can successfully meet the greatest challenge 
to our way of life since the Declaration of 
Independence. 

“With God all things are possible.” 
Apathy can be changed to action. We can 
make this a better country and a better 
world for our children and their posterity. 
If we will, we can “earn anew” our 
spiritual heritage. 

If we would save the world for decency, 
we must emulate St. Paul, who crying that 
the days were evil, labored to improve them. 
We must not follow Hamlet who cried that 
the days were evil and cursed them. 

There are hopeful signs of better life. 
The Scouts and “Y” groups continue to 
flourish and grow. Public school education 
more and more stresses moral values. 
Church attendance is increasing. In the 
period from 1945 to 1950 the number of 
church members in the United States in- 
creased from 27 million to 28 million, a 14- 
percent increase, as compared with a 9-per- 
cent increase in the Nation's population. 
There are now more than a quarter of a 
million church buildings in the United 
States, in which man may worship God as 
he elects. 

If we are to retain and be worthy of our 
spiritual heritage, there is much for each 
of us todo. We must place God first in our 
lives. We must obey the laws of God and 
the laws of man, and where these conflict, 
work for the repeal of the latter. We must 
give our churches our time, our talent, our 
treasure. We must be stewards of the gifts 
God has given us. We must discharge our 
duties as citizens, voting faithfully and 
intelligently, always putting truth and good- 
ness and the welfare of people ahead of 
political party. We must concern ourselves 
with what is right rather than with who is 
right. 

Plato sald, “The state is the individual 
writ large.” No government is better than 
its citizens. Your character matters. You 
hold the present and the future in your 
hands, 

“O God, our Father, let us not be content 
to walt and see what will happen, but give 
us the determination to make the right 
things happen. Give us the courage to stand 
for something, lest we fall for everything.” 


Ike’s Super Bloopers: The TVA Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include herein the 
following article from the Denver Post, 
Denver, Colo., on Tuesday, July 20, 1954: 

Ike's SUPER BLOOPER 

The byproducts of confusion and embar- 
russment that are flowing from the Eisen- 
hower administration’s more spectacular 
bloopers are well illustrated by the forth- 
Sns Senate Investigation of the AEC-TVA 

eal. 

We refer to President Eisenhower's Execu- 
tive order directing the AEC to negotiate a 
firm contract with 2 private power concerns 
for construction of a plant to produce 600, 
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000 kilowatts of electricity. The AEC itself 
was opposed to the plan, And if forced into 
being, it will cost the Government some $97 
million more in power charges than if Uncle 
Sam himself had built the plant, As for the 
chosen utility, it would thus get a contract 
virtually without competition, be assured 4 
customer for 25 years, be guaranteed an an- 
nual profit on the plant's operation, and be 
owner of the $107 million plant at the end 
of that time. 

Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, Republi- 
can chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
has swooped down on that deal like the griz- 
zled old hawk that he resembles. And Con- 
gressman Ho.irtetp, of California, in a dev~ 
astating commentary upon the deal, said, 
“Apparently (President Eisenhower's) meth- 
od of stopping creeping socialism (at TVA) is 
by substituting galloping Federal favorit- 
ism.” 

Senator LaNcrr has hired a bright-eyed 
and bushy-tailed New York lawyer, a former 
law clerk for Hugo Black, Sidney Davis, 33 
counsel. Mr. Davis is shrewd enough to 
know that Mr. Lancer is moving in on a rich 
vein when he begins to mine the Eisenhower 
public power record for political paydirt. 

The AEC-TVA fiasco may provide Mr. 
Lancer and other sharpshooters who aren't 
above ambushing Ike with their one great 
chance for national attention. 

The fact is that Mr. Lancer and Mr. Davis 
might have some difficulty whipping into 
headline material most of the more contro- 
versial developments in power policy. For 
example, the Interior Department's abortive 
marketing criteria for the sale of publicly 
produced power in the western 
Basin was amended and corrected before it 
did any real harm to public bodies and co- 
operatives. 

Secretary McKay’s withdrawal of his De- 
partment's objections to a private company's 
petition to dam the Snake River on the Ore- 
gon-Idaho border is supported by consider- 
able logic and legal precedent in favor of 
the Federal Power Commission's preemi- 
nence in that field. 

The administration's contract policy in 
the Pacific Northwest Is partially justified, at 
least, by the peculiar circumstances of power 
production, distribution, and consumption 
out there. And the meaning and implica- 
tions of the so-called partnership plan for 
hydropower projects are neither easy tO 
understand nor to express, pro or con, in 
simple terms, 

The point is that although the Eisenhower 
administration is politically vulnerable on 
the power issue, it is apparently trying to 
recover from a bad start. And it has ste 
back to a middle-of-the-road position on 
some explosive questions enough to t 
itself against the crippling charge of “give- 
away.” An example of this is in the accel- 
erated engineering studies to provide some 
Government dam construction on the moot 
Snake River below the bitterly fought-over 
Hells Canyon site, 

Then along comes this clumsy effort to 
clamp down on any expansion of the TVA. 

We do not agree with the adverse connota- 
tion in the President’s now-famous epithet 
for the TVA as an example of “creeping 
socialism,” and a “monstrosity.” But as- 
suredly the President is entitled to his 
opinion and to his proposal for a “study 
of TVA’s future,” as he indicated would be 
made in the future. But the Milwaukee 
Journal, commenting on the AEC-TVA deal, 
asked two questions which were made 
order for Mr. Lancer and other critics of the 
administration’s power policy: 

“Isn't the strange order telling AEC to 
negotiate with the private combine pre- 
judging TVA's place in the future? And 
even if one accepted the Idea of TVA critics 
that the project is ‘creeping socialism’ and a 
‘monstrosity,’ isn't the new proposal merely 
creating another ‘monstrosity’ supported by 
the ‘creeping socialism’ of full subsidy?” 
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Discussion of Red Line in United 
States Today 


` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
Published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, written by Goodhue Livingston, Jr., 
of New York, under date of June 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Discussion or Rep LINE IN UNTrep STATES 
Topay 
To the New Yoru HERALD TRIBUNE: 

What is the present Communist line in 
Tegard to the United States? 

Is it possible that the rulers of Imperial 
Russia have been handed on a platter a bet- 
ter program for destroying us than the one 
they have employed in the past? As our 
Production mounts yearly, the Soviet pre- 
diction of an early capitalist collapse seems 
Unlikely. As we have made great strides 
during the past 20 years toward wiping out 
Facial prejudices, the Simon Legree charge 
seems to be outmoded. 

The new plan which they have received 
gratis, certainly should be a sound one from 
their point of view. Roughly it outlines as 
follows: - 

1. Work to divorce this country from its 
Present allies and prevent us from obtaining 
new ones in the future. 

2. Create as much disunity as possible 
Within the American Government, 

3. Foster our neurotic fears concerning 
Subversion and sow suspicion and hatred 
among us. 

4. Render the executive branch of govern- 
Ment impotent to handle our foreign affairs 
in a decisive manner which is so desperately 
needed now as time and distance shrink. 

5. Force a conformity of thinking on our 
Toreign service, in particular, and among all 
Citizens, in general. 

6. Weaken the United Nations for con- 
Certed action in every way possible. 

Such a pattern of psychological warfare is 
Very similar to that employed by us in enemy 
Countries during the last war. However, it is 
both deplorable and very tragic to see the 
enemy's schemes aided and abetted on our 
Own soil by Americans who profess to be 
Tabldly patriotic. For without their help the 
enemy would make little progress. As the 
situation stands today his plans seem to be 
Making considerable headway. 

There are several large groups in our midst 
Who perhaps unwittingly follow the Commu- 
nist Party line. A goodly number of these 
Persons partly through fear of losing their 
Material wealth and somewhat because of 
ignorance cling to the opinion that Com- 
™unist spies constitute our main if not our 
Only realenemy. To bring about a sworn so- 
ciety in order to protect their possessions, 
these superpatriots seem ready to tear up 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
Some who recently organized under the name 
of “For America” advocate sealing us off 
trom the rest of the world, Building “for- 
tress America” they call it. 

Others among them wish to render the 
Executive impotent to conduct foreign pol- 
icy by gumming up the Constitution with 
the Bricker amendment or a watered down 
Version of same. 
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Nearly all of them have a passion for con- 
formity which borders on thought control, 
In their eyes all intellect is sinful and free 

subversive, particularly among 
scientists and educators. Certainly the men 
in the Kremlin would have had difficulty in 
dreaming up McCarthyism to further their 
aims. Their delight must be great that it 
came to pass without their connivance. 

The fact stands that even with all friends 
and allies we can hope to muster we shall 
remain hopelessly short of manpower and 
possibly even of the raw resources required 
for the sinews of war. With the morale of 
our State Department declining—some of 
its best brains banished—with our point-4 
program all but abolished, our world posi- 
tion continues to deteriorate dally. We ap- 
pear to be wobbling down a very dangerous 
road lined with boobytraps laid by some of 
our chauvinistic countrymen. 

Time is running out. It may well be later 
than we think. When our danger becomes 
completely clear, it may prove too late. The 
coming congressional elections are therefore 
most crucial. The urgent need now is to 
elect Congressmen who are willing and capa- 
ble of global thinking—individuals who real- 
ize the peril willing to put country above 
party or personal interest. It should always 
be remembered that nations like individuals 
do not live forever and that thelr lives have 
often been unnecessarily shortened because 
they were unable to adapt themselves to 
changing conditions intelligently and be- 
cause they divorced themselves from the 
basic tenets that gave them birth. It was 
once said “That those whom the gods wish 
to destroy, they first make mad.” History 
seems to bear this out. 

GOODHUE LIVINGSTON, Jr., 
Acting Chairman of the Committee 
jor Collective Security. 

New Tonk, June 7, 1954. 


Our Urban Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill which creates a 
Department of Urbiculture for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the pressing social, 
economic, and civic problems growing 
out of inadequate knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of urban land utilization. Many 
of our urban problems originate from 
our faulty techniques in the development 
and use of urban real estate. 

Years ago approximately 75 percent 
or more of our people lived on farms. 
The most pressing economic problems of 
the day grew out of the utilization of 
farm lands. Very properly the need for 
research and the discovery and applica- 
tion of basic principles was recognized by 
the Federal Government and a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was created with a 
Secretary of Agriculture assigned to the 
President’s Cabinet. Agricultural col- 
leges were founded throughout the coun- 
try. Agricultural improvement in re- 
search stations were founded every year. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been spent in research and educational 
activities for our citizens who have vital 
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personal interests in the efficient utiliza- 
tion of farm lands. 

At the present time I am told that less 
than 25 percent of our people live on 
farms. Our most pressing and vital 
social and economic problems today 
originate in the cities. There has been 
no consistent research done to discover 
how best to “cultivate” urban lands so 
as to produce maximum yields in mone- 
tary terms and amenities. There have 
been innumerable half-hearted attempts 
at the fringe of the problem as evidenced 
by the various building codes, zoning 
laws, neighborhood rehabilitation pro- 
grams and many other such ideas but 
the science of urban land economics re- 
mains in a nebulous state. 

In the meantime we are appalled by 
the slum conditions, decentralization 
movements and other phenomena which 
we do not really fully understand or 
appreciate. 

Iam sure that we have in this country 
enough sound and able thinkers to de- 
velop urbiculture to a point where it can 
be as serviceable to owners and utilizers 
of urban property as the science of agri- 
culture has been to the owners and users 
of agricultural property. 


H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recor» a petition and list 
of signers from Martinsburg, W. Va., in 
support of H. R. 1227. These citizens 
protest the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages in magazines and newspapers and 
over the radio and television, and re- 
quest that they so be recorded: 

Srconp Baptist CHURCH, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., July 17, 1954. 
Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

We, the undersigned members of Second 
Baptist Church, of Martinsburg, W. Va., do 
hereby petition you to do all within your 
power for the passage of the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227 (Langer bill, S. 3294), which would 
prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of alcoholic beverage advertising 
in newspapers, periodicals, etc, and its 
broadcasting over radio and television. 

Please print these names in the CONGRES- 
sIONAL Recor as favoring the passage of this 
bill: 

Carl Cogle, Marion H. Myers, Austin O. 
Rudy, George Stephens, Jr., Raymond Ran- 
dall, Daisy Hockenburg, Mrs. Jean Harris, 
Gloria Parkinson, Ernest Myers, Mrs. Dorothy 
Cogle, Velma B. Woodward, Mrs. J. P. Vesper, 
Ann Ellis, Charlotte Cinday, Janet Ellis, Ed- 
ward Mills, Mary Lee Stein, Sally May Dur- 
flinger, Richard Woodward, Luther Jacobs, 
Jr., Curtis Shane, Bruce Shuster, Jack Ellis, 
Roger Myers, Roger Walls, Clarence Boyer, 
Isabelle Suplis, Donna Duke, Peggy Mills 
Helen Mills, Fannie Duke, Mrs. George 
Stephens, Jr., Mary Catherine Myers, Grover 
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G. Mills, Mrs. Ollie V. Mills, Vernon R. Mur- 
phy, Jr., Frances Billmyer, Mrs. Roscoe Myers, 
Evelyn Ellis. 

J. Kenneth Clark, pastor, N O. Stephens, 
Lester Myers, George S. Dunn, Mrs. Maud 
Jenkins, D. G. Bryarly, George Whittington, 
J. W. Vesper, V. R. Murphy, Mrs. C. A. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Samuel Walls, Mrs. Calvin 
Secrist, Mrs, Roy Myers, Mrs. Vernon Murphy. 
Mrs. James Ramey, Mrs, Frank Mongin, Mrs. 
Virginia Showalter, Mrs. Luther Lanham, 
Mrs. John Murray, Mrs, Nellie Ellis, Mrs. 
Ernest Myers, Mrs. Wm. Calahan, Mrs. Ruth 
Clipp, Mrs. Paul Yeakley, Mrs. N. C. Stephens, 
Howard W. Custer, Will W. Cagle, William 
D. Calahan, James L. Ramey, Junior Snyder, 
C. A. Montgomery, John Britt, Mrs. George 
8. Dunn, Daisy M. Britt, Bernard N. Duke, 
Pearl Ellis, Margaret Rudy, Dorothy Custer, 
Jean Burris, Mary Mills, Dorothy Murray, 
Janet Shade, Virginia Shade, Glenda Wood- 
ward, Donna Murphy, Ellen M. Clark, Robert 
Rudy, Bill Allen, Roy Myers, Lelia Vesper. 
Edward Snyder, Jr., Robert F. Derflinger, 
Ray Walls, John W. Murray, Fred H. Harris, 
Naomi Cagle, George C. Stephens III. Mrs. 
George C. Stephens III. Samuel Walls. 


The Maritime Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of the House a matter of the ut- 
most concern to those of us who are 
interested in preventing waste of the 
taxpayers’ money and who look. askance 
at corruption and improper acts perpe- 
trated by Government official. Cer- 
tain conditions in the Maritime Adminis- 
tration demand our careful scrutiny and 
I am coming to the conclusion that a 
good housecleaning is necessary if we are 
to remedy certain conditions which exist 
under suspicious circumstances. 

The Republican administration has 
made a point of requiring that Govern- 
ment officials and workers sever their in- 
dustry connections when they enter Gov- 
ernment service. This is particularly 
true when the Government official's for- 
mer business stands to profit by his new 
Government position. I have just 
learned that one of the most sensitive 
Positions in the Maritime Administra- 
tion, namely, Chief, Office of Ship Con- 
struction and Repair, has for the past 
month been held by one John McMullen, 
a person whose private business stands 
to reap great benefits by his current 
Government position. Mr. McMullen 
and his father for many years have been 
engaged in the ship-repair business, op- 
erating under the name of the Hudson 
Marine Co. When Mr. McMullen came 
to Government he spent half time here 
in Washington serving as Chief, Office of 
Ship Construction and Repair, and half 
time in New York getting business from 
ship companies for his father’s firm, the 
Hudson Marine Co. It is very possible 
that Mr. McMullen is still working part 
time and if he is not, the change has 
been very recently. 

Mr. McMullen has recently increased 
the staf at Hudson Marine Co. to in- 
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clude personnel whose job is to solicit 
business for the company. Efforts in 
this direction are concentrated on com- 
panies having Maritime Administration 
business. In his job at Maritime, Mr. 
McMullen has an opportunity to know 
what shipyards and ship operators have 
ship subsidies and the status of each 
subsidy. He also is in a position to 
throw a monkeywrench into the works 
if a shipyard or ship operator does not 
cooperate with him. It may be a strange 
coincidence, but the Moore-McCormack 
Ship Co., which has been in the process 
of having detailed plans drawn for a new 
vessel, has suddenly, and at the last 
minute, had those plans held up by Mr. 
MeMullen's office in Maritime Adminis- 
tration. At the same time, the Moore- 
McCormack Co. has been approach by 
an employee of Mr. McMullen’s com- 
pany, the Hudson Marine Co., soliciting 
business—business that would amount 
to well over half a million dollars in the 
next year. The Moore-McCormack Co. 
plans had, over the months, been dis- 
cussed at length with officials of the 
Maritime Administration and it was an- 
ticipated that they would be acceptable. 
I ask you, gentlemen, does it not seem 
a little odd that now, at the crucial mo- 
ment when the plans are up for final 
clearance, they have been held up in 
what looks like, at best, most suspicious 
circumstances? 

It seems evident that there are many 
questions to be asked, and I ask your 
permission to bring them up: 

First. Is it proper for a Government 
official to use his public office to benefit 
his private business? 

Second. If a Government official is us- 
ing his public office to further the inter- 
ests of his private business, is not his 
chief—in this case the Administrator of 
the Maritime Board—responsible, and 
should he not take proper action? 

Third. Recently the attention of this 
body was brought to the fact that the 
Maritime Board was contemplating 
scrapping the Cornhusker Mariner, a $10 
million vessel, rather than repair it for 
$2,300,000. Does it not seem that the 
Maritime Board is a little “loose” with 
the use of the taxpayers’ money when it 
is willing to scrap a $10 million invest- 
ment that can be protected by an ex- 
penditure of only $2,300,000? 

Fourth. If this vessel is scrapped, is 
this not a jeopardy to our national de- 
fense in view of the fact that the Admin- 
istrator of the Maritime Administration 
recently stated before the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
“We need every one of the ships in our 
reserve and more.” 

Fifth. How can the Maritime Board 
justify the scrapping of the Cornhusker 
Mariner when it is one one the largest, 
fastest cargo vessels in our fleet, capable 
of attaining more than 23 knots, when 
most of the ships in the fleet have a 
speed of only 16 knots? 

Sixth. Only a few days ago the Ad- 
ministrator of the Maritime Board an- 
nounced in a press release that he in- 
tends to scrap the $10 million Corn- 
husker Mariner which has seen only 6 
months’ service. His position on the 
Cornhusker Mariner is influenced by the 
opinions of one of his subordinates, 
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Charles H. McGuire, Director of the Of- 
fice of National Shipping Authority and 
Government Aid. On March 12, 1954, 
this is what the House Armed Services 
Investigating Subcommittee had to say 
about Mr. McGuire: 

We think it reprehensible in the extreme 
that a Government employee in a position 
of responsibility, presumed to be able to ex- 
ercise discretion and judgment in matters 
of public concern, would have so little regard 
for truth and accuracy, that he would per- 
mit the head of an agency to harbor false 
and unsupported charges against another 
department of the Government. Such con- 
duct is reckless (p. 12, hearing and report 
of the Subcommittee on Defense Activities 
of the House Committee on Armed Services) - 


Now we find that another subordinate 
of the Administrator of the Maritime 
Board, namely, the Chief, Office of Ship 
Construction and Repair, seems to be 
engaging in practices that are not ac- 
ceptable to Members of Congress, or for 
that matter, to anyone who has a sense 
of ethics. Under these conditions, I ask 
you, gentlemen, whether it does not seem 
in order for Mr. Rothschild to carefully 
study the personnel in his agency and 
immediately weed out those who are not 
working in the best interests of the 
public? 

And I further suggest that Mr, Roths- 
child should be more careful and con- 
siderate of the taxpayers’ money. In 
view of his own recent statements on the 
necessity for maintaining a reserve 
fleet, he should rescind the order to scrap 
the Cornhusker Mariner and instead 
have the vessel repaired. 

Does Mr. Rothschild intend to rely on 
“lip service“ and pious protestations or 
does he intend to perform in accordance 
with his words which obviously belie 
his deeds? 


The McCarthy Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
from Walter White, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Wasurnoron, D. C., July 20, 1954. 
Hon. RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your attack on the evil influence generated 
by the methods of Senator Josera MCCARTHY 
and his team of Cohn and Schine is a chal- 
lenge that must be met by the United States 
Senate and the country as a whole, ‘Those 
of us who have fought communism and the 
conditions that breed it are appalled to see 
how the McCarthy method has cast a shadow 
on the loyalty of so many persons whose 
lives are passionately devoted to the service 
of our country, Each Member of the Senate 
should give you firm support. 

Wactrer Wirrx. 
Exccutive Secretary, NAACP. 


‘ 
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West Virginia Farmers and 90 Percent of 
Parity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the forthcoming debate on 
farm legislation, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter which I have received 
from C. R. Hawkins, director, division of 


markets, West Virginia Department of 


Agriculture; and an article written by 
J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner, West 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. I 
recommend these thoughtful comments 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, W. Va., July 14, 1954, 
Hon. HARLEY KILGORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR KILGORE: I am sure all in- 
telligent farmers will support you in a pro- 
gram that will protect the family sized farm 
throughout the Nation. We feel our stand 
©n 90 percent parity, rigid acreage allotment 
and controls to prevent switching to substi- 
tute crops is a step in that direction. We 
need only to look at the tobacco grower to 
see how sound this policy is. He gets a fair 
Price for what he is permitted to raise, and 
the Government does not have a surplus 
Problem. His credit is good at the market 
Places of our Nation today. 

We see this problem affecting West Vir- 
finia agriculture in the following ways: All 
good agricultural practices that have been 
taught for the past many years involve crop 
rotation with the six basic crops. The heart 
Of the soil-conservation service, for example, 
sponsored by our Government is strip crop- 
Ping and rotation of our basic crops. With- 
out a sound policy on acreage allotments and 
Controls regardless of parity prices the 
American farmer and the United States Gov- 
ernment is in for difficult years ahead, due 
Primarily to our ability to put into the fields, 
Mechanical and chemical technology un- 
dreamed of when this program was first 
Started. 

Attached is one such practice, the use of 
anhydrous ammonit, that would become a 
reckoning factor to any agricultural program, 
involying these six basic crops. I would like 
to advise you that I observed personally one 
Of these units operating in and around Mor- 
fantown, W. Va., this past spring. I know 
that you can see the significance of these 
Practices that are bound to become common- 
Place on our farms. 

Another advancement to be reckoned with 
is the genetic factor of artificial insemina- 
tion of our dairy and beef herds. Most 
all dairy and beef farmers of our State have 
access to and are using the program to reach 
the goal of the cow Secretary Benson is milk- 
ing on the attached page. 

In view of the rapid progress being made 
in the farm machinery field, in the fertilizer 
ficld, and the knowledge of our farmers in 
the application of these developments, we 
Will be presented with new problems. 

These problems can be, if our program is 
adopted, changed to progress in permitting 
Our farmers to retire less productive land 
to woodland that will help to conserve and 
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hold water, prevent dust bowls and excessive 
soil erosion. 

To do these things our farmers must have 
(1) 90 percent parity; (2) rigid acreage al- 
lotment; (3) rigid controls to prevent switch- 
ing to other crops. 

I trust that this letter will help you to 
vote for 90 percent parity. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. HAWKINS, 
Director, Division of Markets. 


From the Farmer of West Virginia of 
July 7, 1954] 
LOOKING AHEAD 


(By J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner, West 
Virginia Department of Agriculture) 

From all reports, we have the largest sur- 
pluses of grains, cotton, livestock, and dairy 
products that this country has ever exper- 
lenced and, at the same time, surpluses are 
continuing to pile up. It would seem that 
Secretary Benson has finally started in the 
right direction when, a few days ago, he an- 
nounced that his program for the future 
would be drastic and rigid controls on the 
supported agricultural commodities. This 
step should have been taken 18 months ago. 
It was, then, apparent that the only way to 
deal with the ever-increasing surpluses was 
by drastic regulations in the form of acreage 
allotments for all commodities, with rigid 
controls and parity price supports in order 
to make the allotments and controls 
effective. 

The problem, figuratively speaking, can be 
best illustrated by a table with three legs, on 
which is placed all of the supported com- 
modities. One leg could be called price 
support; one could be called acreage allot- 
ments; the other could be called rigid con- 
trol. To try to make the program work 
by the removal of any one of the legs would 
cause the whole thing to crash and disaster 
will come to not alone the agricultural 
segment of our Nation, but will have its 
economic effect on all of our citizens. 

The Secretary undoubtedly sees the neces- 
sity of drastic regulations to stop the fur- 
ther piling up of surpluses and I take this 
oportunity to commend him for his action. 
The farmers and citizens of our Nation must 
bear with him to accomplish what he has 
started out to do, 

I am thinking, primarily, of the family 
sized farmer and his contribution to the 
Nation's food supply year in and year out. 
The program should be based principally on 
his ability to produce, Using him as a 
base, acreage curtailment should apply more 
severely to large or commercial farm opera- 
tions, at the same time prohibiting them 
from diverting the acres curtailed to other 
competitive crops. By so doing, we will have 
a better conservation program and, at the 
same time, relieve surpluses more rapidly. 

The tobacco program is a good example 
of what can be done. It has been very suc- 
cessful. Farmers are for it almost 100 per- 
cent. Tobacco has a fixed 90 percent parity, 
by law, plus rigid controls, and I know of no 
class of farmers who are in a better financial 
condition than the tobacco grower. 

Generally speaking, our farmers are in bad 
financial condition. Prices of their prod- 
ucts will probably go down another 10 per- 
cent this year. Government officials and 
economists say they can see no hope of in- 
creases in prices of the farmers’ products 
for some time. As I view this situation, 
it is Just as much the responsibility of Con- 
gress and the United States Department of 
Agriculture to subsidize the farmer now as 
it was at the time he was patriotically pro- 
ducing to win wars and furnish food to the 
starving nations who were cooperating with 
our country to prevent Communist invasion. 
I say this because the Government did and 
continues to subsidize manufacturers of all 
kinds who are producing war machines and 
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materials with a guaranty of cost plus 10 
percent profit. 

Another argument is that all farm equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials that the 
farmer must buy for the operation of his 
farm still remain at the highest prices ever 
known in the history of this Nation and 
that living costs have not gone down, but 
in some instances have increased. The farm 
situation does not look good from more than 
one angle. With the curtailment of 40 to 
50 million acres and with the prices of agri- 
cultural products down and continuing to 
go further down, presents an economic prob- 
lem for this Nation, especially at a time 
when we have a $275 billion debt with the 
prospects of further inflation. Economists 
reason that we might find ourselves with 
$25 billion, or more, less gross annual in- 
come than we have had in the last few years. 
If this should occur, this means more people 
unemployed and more people with less 
buying power. 


Saving Southwestern Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Saving Southwestern Soil,” 
which appeared in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of Saturday, July 17, 1954, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SAVING SOUTHWESTERN Sort 


Rainfall has checked wind erosion in 
western Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas and 
in eastern sections of Colorado and New 
Mexico, permitting those farmers not ruined 
by floods to plant some crops. But 20 mil- 
lion acres suffered permanent damage in the 
drought and windstorms of last spring. 
Agronomists say that new droughts this year 
and windstorms early in 1955 could deya- 
state 100 million acres if new soil conserva- 
tion measures are not adopted. 

How is a “dust bowl” born and what makes 
it grow? Extended dry spelis and overculti- 
vation of marginal land not suited for rais- 
ing crops are the main factors. High com- 
modity prices after 1941 and heavy harvests 
induced wheat farmers in particular to cul- 
tivate poor land, productive only when rain- 
fall was heavy. When drought and high 
winds combine forces, as in the 1930's and 
last spring, this soil is the first to Literally 
blow away. Damage spreads from bad land 
to good, as silt and sand deposits kill vege- 
tation, loosen topsoil and open new areas to 
the wind. 

Temporary antiwind measures undertaken_ 
by farmers who received $15 million in emer- 
gency loans authorized by Congress in May 
will be of no lasting value unless grass or 
another good cover is planted before drought 
strikes again. The President’s farm pro- 
gram, under Senate committee discussion, 
calls for retirement from cultivation of about 
8 million acres in “dust bowl” areas. This 
is a sound provision. As Secretary Benson 
recently pointed out, it is senseless to sup- 
port prices of surplus products being raised 
on marginal land which could be beter saved 
for a day when it may really be needed. The 
Agriculture Department has received $55 
million to begin conservation of marginal 
land. It needs the Nation's cooperation in 
saving soil that feeds us. 
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Equality of Treatment for All Veterans 
of the Spanish-American War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA ` 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, equality of treatment for all veterans 
has been the practice of the people of the 
United States. There is one painful ex- 
ception: the pensions for Naval vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War. 

The pension inequity affects some 50 
surviving naval veterans and widows of 
veterans. Members of Congress have 
endeavored to provide a legislative 
remedy; but this legislation has had 
silent treatment by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, with the result that it 
never has reached the floor for action 
by the Members of the House. 

In an effort to present the case of these 
naval veterans of the Spanish-American 
War to the judgment and sense of fair 
play of my colleagues, I am extending 
my remarks to include a memorandum 
prepared by Rear Adm. Leo W. Hessel- 
man and presented to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, as follows: 

Some particulars of how the pension dis- 
crimination against naval veterans, of the 
Spanish-American War, came about— 

A. Beginning August 29, 1898, the Army 
granted mustering-out furloughs to its vol- 
unteers, 2 months being allowed those who 
served overseas, and 1 month to those who 
served only within the United States bound- 
aries. The Secretary of War, in reporting 
this to the President, termed these furloughs 
an “indulgence.” No similar grant was made 
to the temporary forces of the Navy, at that 
time. 

B. The act of January 13, 1899 (30 Stat. 
784) operated to terminate any further 
granting of mustering-out furloughs, and 
authorized that the equivalent of same, be 
granted to volunteers of the Army, in the 
form of extra pay, on muster out of service. 
This was, in part, responsive to the reactions 
of the volunteers, as expressed by one of 
them, that “if the furlough is intended as 
an honor or reward, it is not so accepted or 
considered” and further that “if a reward 
is Intended, it would be best given by allow- 
ing on muster out 1 or 2 months additional 
pay. Such a reward would be substantial 
and fully appreciated" (p. 444, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, Jan. 6, 1899). No similar 
grant for the Navy was Included in the act, 

C. The act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1214) 
authorized that the benefits granted volun- 
teers of the Army, mentioned above, be 
granted to the temporary forces of the Navy 
in the form of the extra pay equivalent of 
the furloughs, making it retroactive to the 
date when the Army’s furloughs began. This 
was, in part, responsive to the protest of the 
Secretary of the Navy that “giving to the 
volunteer Army, for similar service, privileges 
that are withheld from the Navy is a dis- 
crimination against the latter class“ (p. 
1296, CONGRESSIONAL Recoro, January 31, 
1899). It may be noted that this act seemed 
to have disposed of the disparity in treat- 
ment accorded to men of the Army and 
Navy on muster out of service; and reestab- 
lished the long standing policy, of Congress, 
that rewards to veterans of our wars shall 
be the same to all. 

D. The act of September 1, 1922 (H. R. 4, 
Public No. 294) scems to have disturbed the 
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parity set up by the act of March 3, 1899. 
Neither of the mustering out benefits (fur- 
loughs or extra pay above mentioned) had 
been given pensionable status, until, by the 
act of September 1, 1922, Congress provided 
that the mustering out furloughs be included 
in determining the number of days served, 
making it retroactive to cover pension appli- 
cations previously filed. No provision was 
made for like treatment of the extra pay 
retrocatively awarded to men discharged by 
the Navy during the period that the muster- 
ing aut furloughs were in effect. It appears 
that “many claims of widows filed under 
the Spanish War Widows Service Pension 
Act of July 16, 1918, and under the first Vet- 
erans' Act of June 5, 1920, were rejected be- 
cause there was less than 90 days’ service 
credited to the veteran after deducting the 
period of his furlough. To avoid discrimina- 
tion in these cases, the Congress provided 
in section 5 of the act of September 1, 1922, 
that all leaves of absence and furloughs 
(under War Department General Orders 130, 
AGO 1898) should be counted as actual serv- 
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ice. This principle was incorporated in all 
subsequent legislation granting increases to 
veterans, and dependents of veterans, of the 
Spanish-American War” (from statement of 
May 8, 1935, filed with the House Committee 
on Pensions, by Brig. Gen. F. T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs). The 
Navy has never been given the benefit of this 
principle and the dependents of the naval 
veterans of 1898 are, today, suffering for that 
omission. That left the law so that no pen- 
sion is allowed the widow of a naval veteran 
of the combat area, who had as much as 89 
days of actual service. As compared with 
that, the widow of an Army volunteer, with 
no duty in the combat zone and only 60 days 
of actual service, very properly, receives 
pension. This discrimination, however, 
seems grossly unfair to the Navy. 

An idea of how this disparity developed. 
and how it worked out in pensions, for men 
released from service during the “significant 
period.“ August 29, 1898 to January 13, 1899, 
whose service included duty overseas, may be 
gained from consideration of a few possible 
cases under existing law, as follows: 


Navy (sallor, marine, or 
| Army (volunteer) revenue cutter man) 
A. Mustering ont nr Penne, sacapeee es sra pay equivalent of fur- 
B. Status of mustering out benefit under the law. Pensionable...-----------.--- Not pensionable. 
To veteran | To widow To veteran To widow 


C. Pensions allowed for oficially rocorded actual 
servi 


10 days’ actual serve ny pension_| No pension No pension. . No pension. 
30 days’ actual service. Full pension Full peuston P r ho. 

69 days’ actual service. EARS 3 Do. 

89 days’ actual service. — 70-day pension Do, 

90 days’ actual ser vic 8 Full penslon Full pension. 


There were probably no discharged vet- 
erans, who served outside the United States, 
who had as little as 10 days, or even as little 
as 30 days, of actual service but, if there 
were any, the law seems to authorize treating 
them as above indicated. 

A theory has been advanced that the fur- 
loughs allowed the voluntc rs released in 
1898, were mainly to enable the Government 
to recall the men if necessary. Most of these 
volunteers were State militiamen of the 
National Guard who could, presumably, be 
recalled to duty by the President, under the 
same constitutional authority, that per- 
mitted their call to duty In the first instance, 
Such a theory seems to beg the question as 
to why troops who had duty overseas, were 
given 2 months of furlough; while those 
who had been retained within the United 
States, were given only 1 month. If this 
was a matter of holding troops subject to 
recall, it would seem that the holding time 
should have been the same or, perhaps, 
shorter for those who had served overseas. 
In September 1898, when Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt was at Montauk Point awaiting de- 
mobilization, he and his Rough Riders 
seemed to regard the furloughs as a gift, 
according to news reports at the time, and 
they expressed opposition because of the in- 
convenience to men after return to peace- 
time pursuits, by having them report at end 
of furloughs, from various parts of the 
country, to whatever command posts might 
be set up for that purpose. Similar senti- 
ments, later on, caused discontinuance of 
the furloughs by act of Congress of January 
13, 1899 (30 Stat. 784) which provided that 
thereafter the extra pay equivalent of the 
furloughs would be awarded men on release 
from active duty, 

It is assumed that the mustering out fur- 
loughs granted by the Army were, in part, 
intended to offset intervals between dates 
the members of the National Guard reported 
at State mobilization centers, and until 
mustered into United States service, by oM- 
cers of the Regular Army. There were inter- 


vals of that kind in the Navy also, especially 
in cases of merchant ships chartered for con- 
version Into scout cruisers and other class 
ships. In some instances, the personnel of 
such shipg were invited to volunteer for en- 
rollment ‘in the Navy, and those accepted 
were at Once sworn in and assigned to duty. 
under naval orders. The naval commanding 
officers of such ships were fully justified by 
the urgency of their orders, and by, prece- 
dent, to accept these men and assign them 
to naval duties before the formal paperwork 
of enrolling them could be officially accom- 
plished. Where such ships immediately pro- 
ceeded to sea, under peremptory orders to 
search for the enemy fleet, the formal of- 
cial enrollments were delayed until many 
weeks after their duties under naval orders 
began. Many of these men served in the 
Navy for some 125 days, but were officially 
credited with less than 90 days of actual 
service. They seem to have been further 
penalized by the disparity mentioned above 
in paragraph 3. If that disparity were 
remedied, their pension inequities would 
seem to disappear. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Leo W. HESSELMAN, 
Historian. 
Port WasHIncTon, N. Y., June 8, 1953. 


Freedom of the Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent ad- 


t 
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dress delivered by Mr. John Hay Whitney 
at the 133d commencement exercises of 
Colgate University. Mr. Whitney’s talk 
entitled “The Right To Think,” is a clear 
and forceful exposition of the abiding 
need to safeguard freedom of the mind. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue RIGHT To THINK 
(By John Hay Whitney) 

President Case, members of the graduating 
Class, and guests, I have been at some pains 
to explore the rules that govern commence- 
Ment speeches, and I find that, if I hew to 
tradition, I must stride resolutely down 1 
or the other of 2 much-traveled avenues. If 
I take one route, I must be very doleful and 
tell you that the world is a sad and fearsome 
Place, that evil forces are seizing command 
everywhere, that the happiest thing for all 
of us would be to touch off a bomb so 
cataclysmic that it would put everyone out 
of his misery. If I reject this path of doom 
in favor of the other road, I must tell you 
that the world has been waiting in palpitat- 
ing eagerness for you to come along and save 
it, that yours is the most golden of oppor- 
tunities, that you have but to grid the wings 
on your feet to attain glories men never have 
known before. 

Now I realize that it is a risky thing in 
these days of suspicion to make any radical 
break with tradition, but I cannot con- 
scientiously lead you down either of these 
tried-and-untrue paths. Instead, I would 
like to do a little prospecting with you along 
a middle course that seems to me to offer 
greater hope for happiness and a constructive 
life than either the pie-in-the-sky or the 
things-couldn't-be-worse approach. 

I have no delusion that any of you will 
alter your summer plans because of any 
flash of illumination you will get from me. 
I don't expect you to cancel your sailing 
for Europe, your summer job, or even to- 
night's date—and to those of you who are 
headed for the armed services I want to make 
it absolutely clear that I can seek no pref- 
erential treatment on your behalf—but I 
do hope I can be a little helpful to you in 
seeing that life is not composed of stereo- 
typed certainties, that the man with original 
ideas is the man with the real contribution 
to make in our society and that commence- 
ment is not a time to put your mind in dead 
storage, but a time to keep it alive and open. 

By way of guarding against a Jet-propelled 
flight into an Olympian fog of vaporous and 
useless advice, I should like to take as my 
jumping-off point a very unsolemn sugges- 
tion made by President Eisenhower at a 
gathering like this just a year ago. There 
Was no pretension about what he said, no 
parade of erudition, no oratorical tinsel, but 
his talk seemed to me—and I say this with 
no intent to hurt my fellow cardholders in 
the commencement speakers’ union—to have 
more point than all the millions of alter- 
nately calamitous and mellifiuous words 
that were hurled into the unoffending ears 
of members of the classes of 1953 on cam- 
puses from coast to coast. 

The concept that the President tried to 
get across in his address to the graduates 
at Dartmouth College last June was that 
the United States, for all its proud institu- 
tions, had not reached the point, and never 
Would reach the point, where we could sit 
back and say: This is the best of all pos- 
sible countries, and there is nothing we 
can do to improve it. Nor could we say that 
we have all the ideas that are worth having, 
and we should outlaw any independent or 
novel thinking because there are no unem- 
Ployed ideas around that could do us any- 
thing but harm. 

The President rejected this whole line of 
thought. I do not quote him exactly, but 
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this is the sense of what he said: We still 
have a big job to do in this country. We 
can't do it simply by saying, “I love America,” 
or by whipping ourselves into a frenzy every 
time the flag goes marching by. We have 
to prove our devotion by working hard at 
making America better and we need as many 
new ideas as we can get to help us do lt. We 
must not try to hide our faults under the 
rug, and we must not deny anyone the right 
to honest thought just because we do not like 
what he is thinking. 

Now, that is a creed on which you would 
think every American could hang his hat, 
whether it be a homburg, a fedora, a tin hat, 
or the sea of mortarboards I see before me. 
Yet in the year since the President made his 
speech, the spirit of free inquiry and inde- 
pendent thought has had increasingly rough 
going. More and more people view with 
acute hostility anyone who has the temerity 
to challenge our established thought pat- 
terns. It is not simply the new ideas they 
are against; it is the very act of thinking. 
There is an appalling trend to believe that 
there is something dangerously wrong about 
people using their minds, especially if they 
use them in original ways. 

Why is this so? Didn't all this graduating 
class come to Colgate to learn to think—or 
almost all? The distribution of diplomas is 
certainly evidence that you achieved a cer- 
tain success along that line. Isn't America 
dedicated to the proposition that more and 
more educated, informed, thoughtful citizens 
is what the Nation needs? Then why have 
the men of the mind lost caste? And why 
are they looked upon with suspicion? Why 
should “intellectual” be a term of reproach 
or contempt—not even to mention the un- 
lamented egghead? 

Maybe the answer lies in the fact that the 
intellectual tries to think independently and 
a large and dangerously growing part of our 
population seems not any longer to be in 
favor of independence of thought but would 
like to see it abolished in favor of dogma, 
This dogma can be dogma of the extreme 
left or dogma of the extreme right. We call 
the former communism; for the latter we 
have no satisfactory name unless we revive 
the word fascism, which I hope we never 
have to do. But the characteristic of Com- 
munist or Fascist or any other dogma is that 
it is always extreme, and that it always 
rejects independent thought which is its 
enemy. 

How much independent thought does a 
society have or need? The celebrated Brit- 
ish physician, Sir Heneage Ogilvie, once 
made the remark that it is quite possible 
for a doctor to lead an eminently successful 
life and do a great deal of good for his 
patients without ever making one truly 
original observation during his entire career. 

Sir Heneage need not have confined his 
comment to physicians. Most of us leave 
college and go through our business or pro- 
fessional lives, innocent of having had any- 
thing that might be mistaken for an original 
thought. By and large, we find we can get 
along nicely by taking ideas that other peo- 
ple have had and adapting them in the 
infinite variety of ways that lend spice to 
the task of earning a living and bringing 
up a family. There is nothing wrong with 
that. It is a perfectly acceptable way of 
getting through life, even though it some- 
times causes a mild atrophy of the mental 
processes. 

From the national standpoint, it becomes 
bad only when this stand-pat attitude is 
carried to the extreme of stifiing independ- 
ence of thought. This country is a living 
monument to the importance of change. 
Its greatness grew out of its founders’ re- 
tusal to remain meek under colonial rule and 
on the unwillingness of each 
generation to believe it had reached the end 
of the march toward human betterment. 
In industry, farming, science, education, 
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community organization and social planning, 
each advance has tempted us toward a more 
distant frontier and we have turned to men 
of itchy mind to point the way to these ever- 
new goals. 

To insure that there would be no break in 
our progress, we have encouraged inventive- `~ 
ness in every fleld—technical, social, and 
political. In our search for better answers, 
we have taken the blinkers of habit off the 
mind. That does not mean we heedlessly 
junk the old idea whenever someone comes 
forward with a new one. We have confi- 
dence that, in the free market of ideas, the 
things that are good will be kept and those 
that are bad will be scrapped. Our success 
in raising the living standards of our people, 
safeguarding individual freedom and dignity 
and extending aid to the rest of the world 
proves that our confidence has not been mis- 
placed. Our democracy is no hothouse 
plant; it flourishes through exposure to new 
ideas, embracing those that have merit and 
rejecting those that would do it injury. 

That is what our educational system is all 
about—or should be. Education is not mere- 
ly a matter of training in what we know, 
but, equally, it is training in how to find out 
what we don't know. And with the ability 
must go the curiosity. At the great liberal 
arts schools like Colgate, your mind is trained 
to inguire. Some of you, I have no doubt, 
have resisted the urge, but for most this 
has been a period of mental awakening, as 
well as mental growth, That kind of awaken- 
ing is not a thing for slaves, for slaves are 
not encouraged to ask questions; it is only 
good for free men with the training to take 
advantage of the opportunities it offers. 

But even the universities, which should be 
the citadels of the untrammeled and inquir- 
ing spirit, are not 1 une to the demand of 
conformity. I am hot talking solely about 
the influences that tend to muzzle professors 
and make them wary about voicing their 
opinions on “controversial” subjects. What 
worries me is something even more funda- 
mental—the objectives that we Americans 
have established for the “product” of our 
educational system. (And when we talk of 
the “product,” we mean you.) 

We say you should be well balanced in- 
dividuals; we say you should be capable of 
getting on well with other people; we say, 
hopefully, that you have been trained in 
something’ called orderly thinking, and for 
a well-balanced, popular, orderly individual, 
we reserve the ultimate praise: we say he 
has achieved “integration with the group.” 
That is social engineering slang for “he’s 
one of the boys.” 

But is that the goal? It certainly sounds 
comfortable, but I'm not sure that it isn’t 
too comfortable. To be well-balanced and 
socially acceptable and efficient—all these 
are excellent qualities. But let's face it, 
they aren't enough. They aren't enough to 
keep America forging ahead in its great tra- 
dition, And I think it would be a terrible 
misfortune for America if these comfortable 
qualities should come to be the only ones 
we seek in educated young men and women, 

There is enough conformity in life with- 
out setting up conformity as the target of 
educated men. Lord Dunsany once wrote a 
play about a queen, a very gentie-speaking 
queen, who kept saying, “I do not like to 
have enemies.” So great was her dislike of 
having enemies that the play ended with 
the gentle queen inviting all her enemies to 
a banquet, at which she succeeded in mur- 
dering everyone who disagreed with her, 
We must not let ourselves be swept away by 
any such zeal for enforcing absolute con- 
formity. Demanding that everyone think 
alike is just as senseless as demanding that 
everyone look alike. We cannot do it and 
we should not want to do it; its end result 
can only be a sterility of thought that means 
decay and dissolution. Conformity as a na- 
tional goal could, if carried far enough, sub- 
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merge all else in our national life—submerge 
our arts, submerge our science, and, even 
at last, submerge the imaginative pioneering 
on which the expansion of industry, the 
health of capitalism, and the profits of ordi- 
nary business fundamentally depend. 

Let me make it plain that what I advocate 
is not a nihilism of the mind. I am against 
any indiscriminate urge to chop away all 
the economic, political, and philosophical 
pillars of our society. Negativism is not the 
hallmark of the free mind; thinking and re- 
jecting are not Slamese twins. We should 
have no use for the man who parrots the 
shabby hypocrisies of the Moscow party line 
and tries to pass that off for originality of 
thought, That is machine-made thought; 
it is the very op of what I defend and 
what all of us must defend if our country 
is to remain vigorous and strong. 

It Is in the nature of some men to conform; 
it is in the nature of other men to question. 
Each nature must respect the other. Some 
men—and through history they have been 
the greatest—must forever be trying to push 
the frontiers of thought and action further 
and further from the comfortable flresides. 
To these quizzical and restless natures we 
ascribe a primary role in what we call “‘free- 
dom of inquiry," which comprises all the 
freedoms to think, question, examine, and 
press forward with research. In America 
today we do a great deal of talking about 
this freedom of inquiry. We go so far as to 
call it sacred. What we seldom recognize is 
that this freedom of inquiry is no docile 
nag to ride, but a bucking stallion of the 
meanest possibile disposition. Freedom of 
inquiry is not as simple as being for what 
is good and against what is evil. Any man 
can safely endorse that hypothesis—but the 
man who endorses freedom of inquiry, and 
stands by that endorsement In real and prac- 
tical ways, may be in for some very tough 
times, and some very rough treatment. For 
no one can tell where freedom of inquiry is 
going to lead him; if it leads to a new scien- 
tific discovery, every one applauds; if it 
leads to a new social or political or economic 
theory, the chance of applause is almost zero, 
and the chances of being reviled as confused, 
or subversive, or both, are very great. 

Now, the line between confusion and sub- 
version is a very important one. To be sub- 
versive, in the sense of betraying our country 
or seeking its forcible overthrow, is, indeed, 
acrime. To be confused is not a crime; it 
may even be constructive. Whenever you 
run up against a man who seems to you to 
hold a flock of freak ideas, wait a minute 
before you scoff. Remember that the distin- 
guished philosopher, Prof. Alfred North 
Whitehead, had some very flattering senti- 
ments to express about what he called mud- 
dieheadedness. Professor Whitehead admit- 
ted that many college students qualified for 
this particular state of mind. But he added: 
“Muddleheadedness is a condition precedent 
to independent thought. It may actually be 
independent thought in its first stage.” Of 
course, he went on, muddieheadedness may 
turn out to be just that and nothing more. 
But his counsel makes it clear that we had 
all better go slow before deciding that any 
man has abused freedom of inquiry. 

It's for that reason that I'm distressed 
at what appears to be a rising mood of mili- 
tant, defiant, and destructive Ignorance, ac- 
tively dedicated to the eradication of the 
original mind. Its slogan is that, unless you 
constantly deal in dogmatic certainties, hal- 
lowed by popular acceptance, you are prob- 
ably not a true American. 

What we have here, it seems to me, is an 
organized attack on truth by certainty, for 
truth and certainty are seldom equivalent 
and are sometimes bitter enemies. The at- 
tack involves the colleges and universities 
and other posts of learning in this country 
more deeply than they have been involved in 
all the yeara since Colgate was created. It 
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lends a particular poignancy to the strict 
limitations that Colgate’s incorporators 
placed themselves under by their own act, 
back in 1819—“ that if the said society * * * 
shall at any time pass any law or regulation 
affecting the rights of conscience * * * the 
said corporation shall cease and be void." 

Where is today’s attack on learning and 
on independent thought coming from? In 
general, it seems to be coming from the 
ranks almost exclusively of people who ought 
to know better, since they have been ex- 
posed to a certain amount of learning them- 
selves. The attack on learning today is not 
some “town and gown" squabble such as 
used to be typical years ago. It doesn't 
come from the know-nothing ranks of so- 
clety. It certainly doesn't come from the 
laboring man and his union; in fact, I think 
we would find in many labor unions today 
a respect for learning that would greatly 
become people who were supposed to have 
more of it. No, the attack on learning 
seems to come from a group of people in 
American life whom we can describe as the 
“fearful”—those in the ranks of our society 
who are afraid of progress, afraid of change, 
afraid of novelty. 

I urge you as future citizens, whatever 
your social role, to stand up against this 
challenge and to support and defend the 
men of independent thought in your com- 
munity, with all the power at your com- 
mand. If you think some of them muddle- 
headed, remember Professor Whitehead’s 
wise warning that this may be creative 
thought in its first stage. If the restless 
minds in your society get hold of some ideas 
unpopular with the general set in which you 
move, defend their right to these unpopular 
ideas. If their ideas are right, they will 
triumph eventually; if they are wrong, they 
will sooner or later fall to the ground. 

As men educated at Colgate in the liberal 
arts tradition, I conceive that you have two 
duties. One is, indeed, to stand fast for 
America. But you cannot and must not 
make a career of only standing fast. And 
so I think your second duty is equally plain, 
It is the duty to stir things up a little. 
Conformity may take the greatest part of 
any life, but it must not take it all. And 
please note this: The man of real independ- 
ence and real bravery is not the man who 
takes the extreme position; it is the rea- 
sonable” man, usually the man in the mid- 
dle, attacked by the dogmas of all extremes, 
but still fighting for his own independence 
of thought and action both, and the divine 
right to change his mind for good cause. 
Today this man needs all the help that 
young men, whose minds are still open, can 
possibly give him. His independence and 
yours are at stake. Vital though balance 
and order and efficiency may be to our pres- 
ent society, America was not made great 
by men who put all their rellance in these 
smooth qualities—and such men will not 
make it great in the future. I am for free- 
dom of inquiry because I am for you and 
your chance. 

You won't find this in your chemistry or 
physics books, but young blood is the most 
combustible substance in the world. If the 
hot enthusiasm and indignations of youth 
can find no open hearths in which to burn, 
they are bound to find underground stills 
in which eventually they will explode. I 
saw it happen to my generation—a genera- 
tion that came to manhood in the dark 
years of the depression. Across the Atlantic, 
fascism was on the march. Hitler and Mus- 
solini were choking off the Liberties of their 
Own people and threatening to enslave the 
rest of the world. Many of the finest young 
men in the thirties felt it their duty to 
participate actively in the fight against fas- 
cism. Their objective was noble, but they 
found no outlet for it under democratic 
auspices. And so these young idealists were 
driven into the arms of extremists, Just as 
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devoid of respect for human dignity as the 
men they professed to hate. I pray that in 
this country we may always recognize ex- 
tremes for what they are, and that freedom 
will be the inspiration for the original in 
mind and the young in heart, 

The radical of the class of 1954 worries me 
less than the man who leaves this campus 
convinced that the only important thing in 
life is to be “safe.” The essentials to the 
American past were courage and daring and 
willingness to experiment, conserving what 
was beneficial in the old and substituting 
what was superior in the new. These same 
characteristics remain the essentials to the 
American future. The coonskin cap and the 
shot gun are no longer the badges of the man 
who has chosen to lead a hazardous life. 

Thank you, and let me wish you profound 
good luck on your own perilous, electronic 
voyages into the future. 

(At the conclusion of the exercises, the 
university admitted Mr. Whitney to the de- 
gree of doctor of laws.) 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the com- 
mencement address entitled Two Sta- 
tions Beyond,” delivered by Conrad Ber- 
gendoff, president of Augustana College, 
Rock Island, III., which appeared in the 
Lutheran Companion of June 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two STATIONS BEYOND 


(By Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, II.) 

Recently I was in Berlin, probably the most 
curious city in our curious modern world. 
Here is a former capital of a great country. 
carved out into sectors, occupied by allies in 
a world war who now threaten each other 
with another world war. East and West face 
each other here in a manner that electrifies 
the whole city. Theoretically the lines of de- 
marcation are clear, but it proved impossible 
to close off entirely the one zone of the coun- 
try from the other, or the one sector of the 
city from the other. The visitor to Berlin 
from the West flies over 150 miles of the East 
zone to get to the West sector of the city- 
And in the city itself the visitor is amazed to 
find that the elevated lines are all controlled 
by the Soviet authorities, even the parts that 
run in the West sector. 

It was at the entrance to one of the sta- 
tions on the elevated that I saw a sign which 
gives me my topic. On a large placard was 
a warning to passengers. It warned them 
not to go to sleep on the train they were 
taking, for in dozing off they might not real- 
ize when they crossed from West to East. 
The line was two stations beyond, and 2 
sleeping passenger might wake up and find 
himself in a world he didn’t want to land in- 
Two stations beyond was the Russian sector, 
the Soviet world. The traveler needed to be 
on his guard lest he find himself where he 
didn't intend to go. 

NEED DANGER SIGNS IN SCHOOLS 

The more I have pondered on the meaning 
of that sign the more it has seemed to sym- 
bolize the danger of our modern world. 

` 
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Through world-shaking events the western 
and the eastern zones have come up against 
other. No neutral corridors separate 
them any longer. Both geographically and 
*Piritually they adjoin each other. So close 
are they that some have already in unguard- 
ed moments found themselves victims of 
Communists. The very momentum of 
the currents of our day may carry us across 
the boundary. 
Experience has revealed the relevancy of 
warning of what lies two stations beyond. 
American higher education ought to know 
Where signs of warning should be placed. 
Some of them might well be placed in con- 
*Picucus places on the walls of colleges and 
Universities. For even here are trends of 
ght and currents of feelings which may 
Without our knowledge or will, in our care- 
Moments, carry us across a fateful line. 


MARX A RADICAL REVOLUTIONARY 


Look back a moment on the road Russian 
unism has traveled. Three central 
Stations stand out on the route, bearing the 
names: Marx, Lenin, Stalin. What made 
attractive in his day, and to follow- 

ing generations? It is no secret that this 
Philosophy appealed to intellectuals, to cer- 
university groups, to men and women 

Who would have reacted in horror if they 
foreseen where this train of thought 
Would take them, But at the time some- 
thing in Marx caught their attention and 
Moved them to follow him. Was it not the 
Picture he gave of the dreadful conditions 
ot the workingman in English factory towns? 
© modern industrial revolution had de- 
Stroyed the older communities and a certain 
*ecurity these had afforded a smaller popu- 
lation in a largely rural economy. The re- 
£ulting poverty, insecurity, and mechaniza- 
tion of life presented a grim contrast be- 
tween the worker and the owner, and moved 
men and women to ask how long such a sys- 
tem could endure, There is in every genera- 

n a portion of youth who are touched by 
Inequality, inequity, and iniquity, and Marx- 
iam called the attention of such to the plight 
Of the masses. 

But Marx was not a social reformer. He 
Was a radical revolutionary who reacted not 
Only against social injustice but against the 
Whole western tradition. He was not con- 
tent to drive out the greedy traders from the 

mple. He sought to pull down the whole 
temple. He called for help to wreck the in- 
®titutions on which Christian Europe had 
Worked for 2,000 years—the state which pro- 

the owning class, the church which 
fave the worker a future hope instead of 
Present help, the system of property itself 
Which was built on a biblical evaluation of 
the individual. In its place he would build 
new society, without class, without rela- 
tion to religion, a new earth where man's 
innate nature would lead to peace and plenty 
in a rule of the proletariat. It was a sort of 
A Pied Piper's procession that followed him. 
The seductive tones which promised an end 
to poverty and subjection drew a motley 
crowd from every land social class, 
LENIN BROKE WITH FREEDOM 


This utopian vision Lenin held out to the 
g masses of Russia. But not only 
Russia, All the oppressed of every land 
should unite under his leadership. The rev- 
- Slution should be carried to all the world. 

e ties of nationality which had held the 
Countries of Europe together should be 
uropped as chains, and an international 
Power should be created to overthrow the 
Old order. All the virtues of the Christian 
Teligion were as junk—the new order must 

achieved in any manner possible—by de- 
Celt falsehood, violence. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat might be a bloody brutal 
Phase—afterwards would come the classless, 
Contented society. In any place where the 
new doctrine could be used in opposition to 
the established regime any means was jus- 
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tified to insure the overthrow of that regime 
so that the new party could take over. 
Scholars of the movement see In Lenin the 
break with the West on the question of free- 
dom, In him it gives way to allegiance— 
blind, slavish allegiance to the party, and 
the substitution of a collectivist state for 
the ideas of democracy and freedom which 
Christian Europe had painfully evolved 
through the centuries. 


STALIN SOUGHT WORLD POWER 


In Stalin the international Communist 
state became identified with a reborn Russia. 
There is in Russian history a thousand-year- 
old tradition of Moscow being the third 
Rome. Constantine long ago had tried to 
center the rule of the world in his Byzantine 
capital on the Bosphorus. Now the attempt 
was again to be made to make all roads lead 
to a Russian Rome. The capitalistic coun- 
tries, contrary to Marxian philosophy, did not 
wither away. But pass away they must, and 
Stalin would wherever possible push over the 
rotten columns on which they rested. Since 
the church and capitalism were identified 
with those nations, all were to go down to- 
gether, and mankind would hall the new 
Messiah in the Kremlin. In ancient times 
oriental despots gave themselves the names 
of god. Whatever diety there is in com- 
munism belongs to the ruler who knows no 
power above himself. 

This is the hideous and terrifying scene 
that is the present station of communism. 
We are more apt to be attracted to its poli- 
cies of expansion In West and East. Against 
these we try to fashion some sort of resist- 
ance. But it is toward Its inner nature that 
We need also to be on the alert. President 
Eisenhower not long ago used the simile of 
a row of dominoes—the falling one knocks 
down a whole row. It may be that the force 
that overthrows the first Is great and violent. 
But it is a fair question to ask, Why do not 
the others stand? Is there no strength in 
them? 

GREAT LIE OF COMMUNISM 


Here is the heart of the problem. Why 
have nations fallen for communism? Why 
in Western Europe have laboring classes 
identified their cause with a system which, 
when it becomes supreme, turns laborers into 
slaves? Why in America have intellectuals 
thought it a mark of progressiveness to asso- 
ciate with a philosophy which in the end 
eliminates all freedom of thought? 

To go back to our elevated train in Berlin 
which runs through the West sector before 
it enters the-Communist territory, we may 
say that there is a stretch where East and 
West occupy the same ground. It is the area 
of modern industrial life which has revolu- 
tionized the older agricultural economy and 
brought great social problems in its wake. 
We, too, as Christians in the West are con- 
cerned about problems of employment, of 
distribution, of housing and education, of 
health and leisure. The great lie of commu- 
nism is that it alone is concerned about these 
matters on which the life of people today 
depends. The teachers of communism have 
tried to switch all persons who are interested 
in overcoming the ills of society into their 
tracks, claiming they alone will create an 
order where each one will have what he 
needs. By their utopian promises they have 
attracted a great army of followers who have 
not seen through the deception and false- 
hoods of their claims. Let me describe 1 or 2 
of the stations at which you will find your- 
self when you wake up in the real land 
of Sovietdom. N 


MATERIALISM IS STATION ONE 


Station one is built of Marxian material 
and bears the designation that all life de- 
pends on material things. All history 18 
only the story of the control of the means 
of producing material things. In the New 
Testament story of the Temptation, Christ 
was challenged by the devil to turn stones 
into bread. Communism has yielded to this 
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temptation. The only thing that matters is 
bread, the material needs of man. In former 
times capitalism controlled the means of 
producing bread. This, it is held, is the 
curse of society. Now communism will take 
away all private property. Society itself will 
own all sources of wealth. Men will no longer 
strive against each other. All will be peace 
and sweetness because the cause of strife has 
been removed, 

We need not pause to wonder at the na- 
ivete of such a hope, for we know already 
what peace and sweetness reign in Soviet 
lands. But we do need to warn against the 
more insidious temptation for which west- 
ern intelligentsia has fallen, namely, that if 
only there is bread enough for all, au will 
be well. Even in our own land we hear the 
slogan, if only we increase production, all 
will have all they need. 

But man does not live by bread alone. 
Bread is not the complete answer in either 
East or West. “Man lives by the word of 
God"—there is a hunger of man which his 
stomach will not satisfy. This is the fatal 
error of marxism. It knows no higher au- 
thority than man—unless it be the laws of 
mature which marxism thinks it can con- 
trol. Breaking down faith in God is the way 
that marxism works. If you are interested 
in seeking the true fellow travelers of com- 
munism, you will find them wherever you 
find an undermining of the church. Once 
you have persuaded youth that there is no 
God to whom he is accountable, you are on 
the road that leads to the land where man 
rules alone—man, not as a child of God, but 
man as a brute, ruler by virtue of force 
alone. 7 


IRRESPONSIBLE STATE IS STATION TWO 


And the second station to which you soon 
come is that of the irresponsible state. You 
can hardly avoid coming to it once you have 
passed the first station, For if there be no 
higher, authority to which man is respon- 
sible than man himself, then the strongest 
man or group of men become the state, 
Saint Augustine long ago asked, “In the ab- 
sence of justice, what is sovereignty but 
organized brigandage? For, what are bands 
of brigands but petty kingdoms?” 

Western democracy has evolved as a con- 
trol of the state by its own citizens only be- 
cause those citizens have faith in a greater 
Ruler to whom states themselves are sub- 
ordinate. The history of Western Europe, is, 
from one point of view, the story of a balanc- 
ing of the power of church and state. The 
church became the agency by which citizens 
could curb the autocratic power of the state. 
Russia never had a state-church conflict, it 
never had a reformation to prepare for a 
revolution. Its power has always been abso- 
lute, and when absolute power passed from 
the Czar it went to a dictator whom no Par- 
liament or church dares oppose. When such 
a tyranny clothes itself in a materialistic 
philosophy and assumes a world-wide domin- 
ion, the result is the kind of state we now 
behold in Moscow. 

Heartily as we loathe the spectacle, we are 
not free of the temptation in America of 
bullding up a giant government to whom we 
transfer all our problems and hence all our 
hopes. The only way to oppose an all-em- 
bracing state which wants to govern all of a 
man's life is to develop citizens who know 
how to govern themselves. We cannot turn 
aver the disciplining of our lives to a power 
outside ourselves without building up that 
power to uncontrollable limits, The one in- 
stitution which creates an inner discipline, a 
self-government of the individual is the 
Chuch of the Living God who commands 
that we love God above all things and our 
neighbor as ourselves, and gives us part in a 
fellowship wherein we obey a higher law. 
Whenever the church fails, the state will as- 
sume a greater police power over us, When 
the church fails altogether, the state will be- 
come absolute. Saint Paul calls government 
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a servant or minister of God, and so it is when 
men acknowledge the God whom government 
serves. But when men turn from God, gov- 
ernment becomes their master. Freedom is 
meaningless except it be a freedom given by 
the Highest Ruler so as to save us from false 
rulers. 

Between the collectivism of communism 
and its atheistic notion of man, there is a 
very close connection. Trotsky once referred 
to soldiers of Russia as “tailless apes” who 
had to be sternly controlled. Western cul- 
ture, for all its faults, builds on a Biblical 
idea of man as a chid of God, and the indi- 
vidual, since the Reformation and Renais- 
sance, has been considered of decisive im- 
portance. 

Are we witnessing in communism the 
emergence of a herd government? Men are 
not created in the image of God, they are so 
many animals in the pack which has to be 
driven by the strongest and bloodiest. Rus- 
sian society is subhuman, and the logical 
outcome of a religion that degrades man into 
a mere brute in the larger herd. It is the 
church which has given man his charter of 
freedom, of divine significance, of humanity 
itself. The misled intellectuals who thought 
it smart to ride the Communist train of 
philosophy now find themselves In a Siberian 
wilderness where humanity is thrown to the 
wolves, 

CRUEL INDOCTRINATION OF COMMUNISM 

Anyone who recalls America's thought of 
the last 30 years knows how long it has been 
the educational fashion to be opposed to all 
kinds of indoctrination. It was supposed to 
be a mark of démocracy that the teacher was 
objective to the point of not seeking to in- 
fluence the student. Present the material, 
we were told, and the innate concern of the 
individual for his own welfare would auto- 
matically lead him to choose what was right. 

We have lived to see the complete re- 
versal of this doctrine in a system such as 
communism, While in Berlin I lived a week 
with a group of almost 100 men from the 
East Zone. They told me of the hard, cruel 
way in which the Communists control the 
education of a younger generation, slowly 
grinding away the freedom of the child and 
fashioning it completely in the ideas of the 
party. Another 20 years and there will be 
@ people that not only votes one ticket but 
thinks one set of ideas only—the Communist. 


LEARNING TO APPRECIATE OUR HERITAGE 


To face such a terrifying situation, de- 
mocracy must find ways of teaching youth 
both the ideals and the disciplines of free- 
dom. To copy the methods of communism 
is but to help them win over us. But we 
need an enthusiasm for the heritage of the 
West which is strangely wanting from so 
much of our education. The fanaticism of 
communism must be matched not only by 
bigger and better bombs, but by a passion 
for what the Old and New Testament has 
meant for our civilization, our freedom, our 
education. American schools must inspire 
their youth to fight not for the comforts of 
some materialistic way of life or standard 
of living, but for the principles and ideas 
on which our Nation was originally built. 
We are too much interested in the byprod- 
ucts and not sufficiently aroused about the 
main issues of our national structure. It 
uu still an unanswered question whether a 
nation such as ours can long endure in the 
civil war of mankind today. We must 
awaken before the trend of our times lands 
us involuntarily in enemy territory. It is 
time to break company with enemies of the 
spirit in our midst and to seek anew the 
foundations of the City of God amid the 
debris of the cities of men. 

OUR HOPE IS IN GOD 


No man today knows the outcome of the 
fearful struggle in which we are all caught 
up. Wul freedom survive? Will tyranny 
and brutal despotism be overcome? Wil 
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the right to worship, the right to think, the 
right to own, perish from the earth? Which 
way will the trembling balances move? 
Though we cannot predict, let us go on from 
day to day with the faith born of fellowship 
with Him who said, “Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” If we ourselves are 
living by the words God has spoken to men, 
we can vanquish the tempter who would 
turn all of life's possessions into material 
things. If we have learned to worship the 
King of Kings, we shall not fall down before 
lesser potentates who claim all our alle- 
giance. We will unmask the pretensions of 
those who bulld a new society by enslaving 
all who put their trust in their vain prom- 
ises. We will enter into the task of serving 
our fellowmen in every area of need—physi- 
cal, mental, spiritual, economic, political, 
social—but do it in His name who came that 
all might have an abundant life. 

If thus we build strong men and women, 
and thus bulld cities of righteousness and 
justice, we can face the monster of com- 
munism calmly and with assurance, knowing 
that heaven.and earth may pass away but 
the promises of the Lord will forever endure. 


Representative Doyle Opposes One-Man 
Hearings and Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
for me so to do, I am pleased to here- 
with present the text of my communica- 
tion dated July 22, 1954, to all the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
The text thereof is self-explanatory, 
and I wish to again at this time state my 
most vigorous opposition to any plan or 
proposal which would make it possible 
and practical to permit one-man com- 
mittees or subcommittees for the hear- 
ing of witnesses under oath and also my 
most vigorous support of the necessity 
to have both majority and minority rep- 
resentation on all hearing and investiga- 
tive committees of this House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


In this connection, the only reason I 
do not mention the United States Sen- 
ate is because it is well known that the 
House membership and the Senate mem- 
bership determine their own respective 
body of rules. 

The communication follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22, 1954. 
To My Colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83d Congress: 

If you are opposed to one-man hearings 
and one-man investigation committees and 
believe that both majority and minority 
representation on such committees is essen- 
tial—then you must tell House Rules Com- 
mittee so and tell them at once. 

I. The Scott committee, which was ap- 
pointed by the House Rules Committee sev- 
eral months ago, to submit to the House 
Rules Committee revision of House rules for 
all hearing and investigation committees of 
the House, has filed House Resolution 571. 

A. It was referred to the House Rules Com- 
mittee and that committee is expected to 
4 upon House Resolution 571 within a few 

ys- 
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II. That portion of House Resolution 571 
which I now call to your attention as 
objectionable and dangerous to the rights 
of witnesses and for the best interests 
the House Investigative and hearing pro- 
cedures, is as follows, to wit: 

Section 5 (e) (begining with unless“)? 
“Unless the committee otherwise provides. 
one member shall constitute a quorum for 
the receipt of evidence and the taking of 
testimony; but no witness shall be compelled 
to give oral testimony before less than tw? 
members if, prior to testifying, he objects- 

A. It is, therefore, clear as crystal that 
neither in that section—nor soy other set- 
tion—is there any clear requirement fOr 
both the majority and minority representa- 
tion on House investigative and hearing 
committees, 

B. It expressly provides that "one member 
shall constitute a quorum.” It leayes the 
door wide open for one-man committees. 

C. This applies to both friendly and 
unfriendly witnesses. There is no provi“ 
sion that a witness shall be- advised of his 
alleged right to object to less than two 
members sitting; nor, is there provision in 
this section or any section, that a witness 
shall be furnished with a copy of the rules 
under which his conduct and the conduct 
of his legal counsel is to be governed at 
hearings or investigations. 

III. Is it not time that the House take 
action to expressly provide for majority and 
minority representation at all hearings and 
investigations where witnesses are testifying 
under oath? Is it not time that the House 
take immediate steps to remove the just 
criticism of the American people directed to 
Congress for permitting one-man investi- 
gations’ by hearing and investigative com- 
mittees? 

A. I wish to make it clear that although 
I am a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and also the Armed 
Services Committee, I am not sending you 
this communication nor doing an in 
connection with the subject matter, for or on 
behalf of or with the authority of either 
committee. I am doing it on my own. 

IV. Because it is clear that under the Scott 
report and resolution, House Resolution 571, 
to be before the House Rules Committee in 
the next few days, it leaves the door wide 
open for one-man subcommittees hearing 
witnesses, under oath, and also because it 
does not expressly provide that all hearing 
and investigative committees shall have 
representation of both majority and minority 
at all hearings, I propose to offer to the 
House Rules Committee the following amend- 
men to section 5 (e) of House Resolution 
571, to wit: 

“Strike out all of section 5 (e), beginning 
with the word ‘unless’ and substitute the 
following: Not less than two committe? 
members, including both majority and mi- 
nority representation, shall constitute * 
quorum for the receipt of evidence and the 
taking of testimony under oath by a wit- 
ness who is know to be a friendly or coopera 
tive witness with the committee hearings OF 
investigation, unless a majority of the com- 
mittee, all members being first polled, has 
expressly authorized only one committee 
member to hear the testimony and recelve 
the evidence from that witness. 

“But not less than two committee mem- 
bers, including majority and minority reP- 
resentation, shall constitute a quorum an 
hear the testimony or receive evidence from 
a witness who ts know as uncooperative 
unfriendly to the committee hearing or in- 
vestigation.” 

v. Such proposed change in House Resolu- 
tion 571 by the House Rules Committe? 
would— 


A. Permit expeditious hearings; 

B. Protect the rights of witnesses and in- 
sure fair play and treatment to the wit 
nesses; 


* 
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C. Help restrain any intemperate or in- 
Considerate attitude or action by any com- 
mittee member; 

D. Help prevent the ease with which 
abuses creep into one-man committee hear- 
ings; and 

E. Help remove existing ground for just 
Criticism of House committee procedures and 
Practices wherein one-man committee hear- 
ings are held and also wherein there is not 
both majority and minority representation 
on said committee. 

VI. Here are some things you can do to 
give practical effect to your position in the 
3 but you will have to do it now, to 

t: 

A. Personally speak to members of the 
Rules Committee immediately and make your 
Protest. 

B. Speak on the floor against allowing one- 
man committees and for both majority and 
Minority representation on all hearing and 
investigative committees. 

C. Appear before the House Rules Commit- 
tee personally when House Resolution 571 
is to be considered by that committee, If 
you will phone my office and tell my secre- 
taries, Miss Tucker or Mrs. Talbert, that 
You want to appear before the Rules Com- 
mit tee, I will then try to notify you immedi- 
ately upon my receiving notice from the 
Rules Committee, of the date and the hour 
515 they will consider House Resolution 

1. - 


VII. My years of active participation as a 
member of the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, during which time I have ac- 
tively functioned as a committee member on 
literally dozens of hearings in different parts 
Of the United States, together with my ob- 
Servations and conclusions of this subject, 
Cause me to send this same communication 
to every Member of the House of Representa- 
tives at practically the same time you receive 
your copy. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 23d Congres- 
sional District, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 


America’s New Front-Door Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
np. I include the following article from 
the Reader's Digest, issue of August 1954: 

AMERICA'S New Front-Door POLICY 
(By Hervé J. L'Heureux +) 

Present American immigration policy, it 
has been charged, embitters our friends, en- 
COurages our enemies and brings the good 
name of our country into disrepute. Such 
Wholesale indictment is, I believe, unjusti- 
fied. I should like to answer it. 

The new law is a complete rewriting, the 
first in 30 years, of our vast and complex im- 
migration procedures. It has been in effect 
Only 18 months. No doubt its administra- 
tion, in this early period, has been some- 
times faulty, on occasion unnnecssarily 
harsh. But time and experience are smooth- 
— 


* Hervé L'Heureux has been in the Ameri- 
dan consul service since 1927. From 1947 to 
1952 he was Chief of the Visa Division of the 
State Department. He is at present super- 
Vising consul general for Western Germany. 
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ing out the rough spots. And time and ex- 
perience are pointing the way to some ad- 
justments in the law itself. 

Meanwhile, the total record, as distin- 
guished from the exceptions, indicates that 
our immigration policy is still in the generous 
American tradition. Our treatment of desir- 
able aliens, whether visitors or immigrants, 
is, in fact, fairer and more friendly today 
than at any other time in my experience. 

Let me first point out that admission to 
the United States is not a right but a priv- 
Uege, extended by our Government on cer- 
tain conditions. Those conditions, laid down 
in the law, are aimed to safeguard our coun- 
try against “undesirables"”—the criminal, the 
subversive, the diseased—and to promote 
what the Congress believes to be our coun- 
try's best interests. 

Unlike many countries where tourism is a 
major industry and where “undesirables” 
seeking admission are not a major problem, 
the United States does not write its immigra- 
tion laws to attract millions of foreign visi- 
tors. We aim, rather, to give maximum pro- 
tection to our own self-interest, while ac- 
cepting responsibility in the world commun- 
ity. To judge our success at that difficult 
task, let us look at some pages from the re- 
cent record. 

At New York's International Airport last 
February 24, a chartered plane carrying 
refugees from Communism arrived from Ger- 
many. There were 84 persons aboard, chil- 
dren and adults. A majority were Russians. 
Most were penniless. The passports of many 
were stamped “Stateless.” Only a few knew 
any English. As they were ushered into the 
terminal they were unsure, bewildered, a 
little frightened. 

Awaiting them at the terminal entrance 
were representatives of a number of valun- 
tary agencies—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish—authorized by the United States 
Government to help the strangers. Baggage 
and bundles were collected, documents and 
health certificates dug out. Interpreters 
stood by the newcomers as they lined up for 
inspection by United States officials. 

There were three such inspections: cus- 
toms, immigration, and health. The plane 
had landed at 9:05. By 11:15 all three in- 
spections had been completed for every mem- 
ber of the entire group—and the door to 
America opened. 

At 11:30 box lunches were distributed 
(with warm milk for infants) and the erst- 
while refugees boarded a chartered bus for a 
railroad station in New York City. There 
each was given a ticket and the name of the 
sponsor meeting him at the end of his 
journey. 

For 10 of these 84, cost of transportation 
to America was advanced by long-term, no- 
interest loan. For the other 74, the cost was 
paid outright by the United States Govern- 
ment. (Cost of transportation within the 
United States was covered by easy-term 
loans.) 

Having observed how our officials admin- 
istered the law dealing with these immi- 
grants, the head of the United States office 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration wrote to the Immigra- 
tion Service: 

“My highest appreciation for the way in 
which the processing of these migrants was 
carried out -by the Immigration inspectors. 
The efficiency and speed of this responsible 
work aroused my sincere admiration. But 
I was particularly impressed by the warm, 
human attitude of the inspectors toward the 
immigrants. Nothing can more effectively 
impress upon the minds of these naturally 
tense and apprehensive people the greatness 
and human understanding of America than 
this first contract with United States officials 
whose kindness and solicitude turn a fear- 
Tul ordeal into a truly American welcome.” 

Since the end of the war the United States 
has extended that welcome to more than 
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400,000 displaced persons, more than one 
third the total received by all the other 
countries of the world. 

And we have done more. For the million 
refugees who have been resettled in other 
lands, the United States has paid one third 
of the total transportation cost. Also, it 
was an American proposal which led, two 
years ago, to setting up the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, 
aimed to relieve Europe's overpopulation 
problem. Twenty-four nations are members. 
(The United States pay more than all the 
others combined.) 

Now the doors to this country are being 
opened even more widely. Under an act 
passed last summer we shall receive in the 
next 2 years, over and above quota immigra- 
tion, 209,000 additional refugees. To select 
and transport them we shall spend an esti- 
mated $50 million, 

“This legislation,” said President Eisen- 
hower, “demonstrates again America’s tra- 
ditional concern for the homeless, the perse- 
cuted, the less fortunate of other lands.” 
Here is an answer to those who charge that 
our immigration policy is one of unconcern 
for the world's needy. 

Look, now, at another page from the rec- 
ord: our treatment of visitors from other 
countries. 

The number of visitors ts constantly in- 
creasing. Here, as a significant sample, is 
the way we treat one large, important group 
of them. 

This year there are more than 34,000 visit- 
ing students in the United States. That is 
the largest number on record, It is more 
than in any other country. 

These students, from 127 countries, were 
admitted without distinction as to religion, 
nationality or race. About one-third are 
Asians. With few exceptions, every student 
was personally met at the port of entry (gen- 
erally by a representative of the voluntary 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students), sped through port inspec- 
tions, given literature about the United 
States and started toward a school or col- 
lege. 

For more than 500 of these student yisi- 
tors, all expenses (round-trip travel, tuition, 
living costs) are being paid by the United 
States Government. Another 8,500 get 
scholarship help from American schools 
where they are enrolled, For those obliged 
to earn part of their way, a clause of the new 
immigration law provides that, on recom- 
mendation of the school, permission for em- 
ployment will be granted. As a result, more 
than 5,000 have part-time work. 

Under previous law, foreign students were 
limited in attendance to certain “accredited” 
institutions. This closed the door to many 
who sought practical, rather than academic, 
training. Under the new law, vocational, 
trade and business schools are now approved, 

How our consular and immigration offi- 
cials, in their administration of the law, con- 
tribute to this American welcome is attested 
by the head of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations: “From the time of his application 
for a United States visa to his final departure 
from the country, today's visiting student 18 
met with more understanding friendliness 
from American officials than at any time in 
my experience.” 

A Bolivian student recently wrote the 
Immigration Service: “I want to thank you 
for the excellent service and great kindness 
that you offered me during my permanence 
in this great country. I am carrying to my 
country a wonderful impression and opinion 
of the United States.” 

Within the necessary conditions laid down 
in the law, our present policy also increases 
the convenience with which a foreigner can 
visit the United States on business or pleas- 
ure or en route to another country. Despite 
the magnitude of our security problem, it 
takes only about 4 weeks to obtain a visitor's 
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or a transit visa in Western European coun- 
tries. For the convenience of the traveler 
who has too little time to get a transit visa, 
the new law permits passage through the 
United States without any United States 
documents whatever. 

This measure, more liberal than any pre- 
vious law, was included at the strong urging 
of the airlines seeking more intransit busi- 
ness. Such a document waiver is issued by 
the airline without Government supervision, 
The visitor signs a card of identification, 
declares his intention to “make immediate 
and continuous transit,” and agrees while in 
the United States to accept close supervision, 

Complaints, now diminishing, about this 
supervision are best answered by the fact 
that last year 20,000 foreign travelers took 
advantage of the no-document privilege. 
This year the number is expected to be at 
least one-third greater. 

Experience over many years clearly shows 
that. under any immigration law, however 
carefully drawn, exceptional cases arise 
which on humanitarian grounds or in the 
public interest merit special consideration 
and action. Present policy gives consider- 
able leeway to consular and immigration 
Officers to deal with such cases. 

Recently an Englishman, convicted 10 
years before of larceny, applied for a visa 
to visit his brother, who was seriously ill 
in New York. A strict interpretation of the 
law would have barred him. But, after in- 
quiry, the American consul issued the visa. 
A Cuban who recently applied with his wife 
and son for immigrant visas might have been 
excluded because of his son's physical disa- 
bility. But the consul, convinced the boy 
would not become a public charge, issued 
visas of permanent residence for the entire 
family. Early last year a Chicago chemical 
concern inquired about bringing in a famous 
Greek chemist to direct a new development 
project. The normal immigration quota for 
Greece was filled for 4 years in advance. 
Under the preference given in the new law 
to needed specialists, however, a visa for the 
chemist was speedily secured. 

Last September a French radio writer, a 
one-time member of the French Communist 
Party, applied in Paris for a visitor's visa. 
Under our previous immigration policy he 
would have been barred by the “once a Com- 
munist always a Communist” provision. The 
new law contains a redemption clause which 
permits former Communists who have bro- 
ken with the party to enter the country, 
Under this provision the French writer, like 
numerous other one-time Communists, was 
admitted. 

It is true that the security provisions of 
the new immigration laws are tighter than 
ever—refiecting the fact that our security 
problem is more serious. But it is also true 
that the present law goes further than any 
previous legislation to accord the alien the 
constitutional rights that are granted to 
American citizens. 

In deportation proceedings, for example, 
it is provided that the allen must be given 
reasonable notice of the charges against him, 
that he may examine the evidence, present 
evidence in his own behalf, cross-examine 
Government witnesses and be represented by 
counsel of his own choosing. 

Today more than 1,300 private immigra- 
tion bills are pending before the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate. Most of these bills are are bona fide 
efforts to grant the right of permanent resi- 
dence to especially deserving aliens who are 
not technically eligible under the law. Thus 
the massive machinery of our National Gov- 
ernment—from committee report to con- 
greasional vote to Presidential signature—is 
put into operation for the sole benefit of the 
individual noncitizen, 

In another important area, that of natu- 
ralization, our treatment of foreigners meets 
the test of American fairness and generosity. 
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In San Prancisco 1 day last summer, the 
courtroom of Federal Judge Louis E. Good- 
man was the scene of an affecting drama. 
Standing solemnly in rows before the bench 
were 182 Japanese aliens. All of them had 
lived for years in the United States, had 
established homes, raised their families 
here, But they had been barred from citi- 
zenship by the oriental exclusion clause in 
our former immigration law, 

In 1952 the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Nationality Act wiped out the racial 
clause, eliminated such bars to immigration 
and naturalization. When, under that law, 
these Japanese applied for citizenship, they 
got immediate aid. From the Citizenship 
Division of the United States Immigration 
and Naturalzation Service they received 
free textbooks and home-study courses. Free 
citizenship classes were open to them in 
California's public schools. Then came the 
big day. 

After Judge Goodman had administered 
the oath and declared them citizens, Kay 
Kunisaha Mineta, a San Jose shoe salesman, 
stepped forward and spoke for the group: 
“Today our dream comes true. With the 
passing of the years, some stormy, some un- 
certain, we kept an abiding faith in the 
country of our choice." 

For foreigners of all categories who seek 
to become citizens, there are nearly 3,500 
citizenship classes operating in all our 
States, Hawall, and Alaska. More than 15,- 
000 are enrolled in home-study courses. Last 
year the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service distributed 150,000 free textbooks for 
candidates. 

Responsibility for proper enforcement of 
our immigration and naturalization laws 
rests primarily upon our consular officers 
abroad and the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service in the United States. At home 
and abroad, there are fewer than 2,000 offi- 
cials directly engaged in this vast job. While 
enforcing our laws and protecting our inter- 
ests, they must hear complaints, adjust dis- 
putes, and serve, on behalf of all Americans, 
as ambassadors of good will. 

When one views the size and complexity 
of their task, the clamorous, often powerful 
pressures to which they are subjected, one 
wonders how they err so seldom; how, so 
generally, they do their duty by America's 
laws in a way that is a credit to America. 

As an American, familiar with out past 
and present immigration policy, I am proud 
of our record. 


Housing’s Last Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Housing's Last Chance,” from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of July 23, 
1954: 

Hovstne’s Last CHANCE 

Uniess the House of Representatives is 
given another chance to vote and reverses 
itself at the last minute, President Eisen- 
hower's 4-year program for the construction 
of 140,000 public housing units has been 
effectively done in for this session of Con- 
gress. 

The Senate approved the President's plan, 
but the House at first refused to provide for 
any public housing. The bill which emerged 
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from the conference committee and which 
has now been passed by the House, con- 
tained a provision for 35,000 units in a 1-year 
extension of the public housing program. 
Authorization of the 35,000 units is so hedged 
in with restrictions, however, that public 
housing officials expect that very few new 
units can be started in the allotted time. 
If the present version of the measure 15 
passed by the Senate, the public housing 
section of the new law will be mostly window- 
dressing. 

Because its program is already well ad- 
vanced, Pittsburgh's redevelopment of the 
lower hill district is not expected to be cur- 
tailed by a limitation in the pending Federal 
law. But advanced planning for other 


- areaswould be affected if the current ver- 


sion of the housing bill becomes law, Slum 
clearance projects require several years of 
preparation. And the House-approved 
measure, unlike the President's 4-year pro- 
posal, does not permit urban planners to 
take the necessary long look ahead, 

If Republican Senator Irvine Ives, of 
New York, is successful in his promised effort 
to seek restoration of the full Eisenhower 
program, the Senate will thereby reject the 
conference report; the bill will go back to 
committee, where the requested 140,000 
units can be restored. The House would 
then be asked for the third time to grant 
the President's request. There is scant like- 
lihood that this will happen. But sufi- 
cient public pressure might prevent the 
House from killing public housing, which it 
is now apparently intent on doing. 


Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mfr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., was organized in 
the New York metropolitan area some 
5 months ago for the purpose of enlist- 
ing greater support from average citi- 
zens for definite steps toward a more 
liberal national trade policy. The lead- 
ers of this organization are aware of the 
fact that the success of our entire for- 
eign policy and the prosperity of our 
domestic economy may be dependent 
upon urgently needed improvements in 
our foreign-trade program, Under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Export Trade 
and Shipper in reference to this organi- 
zation: 

The Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., composed essentially of young men 
and women with an active interest in “trade 
and tariff policies in the national interest,” 
is doing a really aggressive job of stimu- 
lating interest in the New York area, in 
subjects of great interest to all exporters. 

Last week, they sponsored a luncheon 
meting in New York City at which Isador 
Lubin, foreign policy adviser to F. D. R. and 
Harry Truman, called on the United States 
Senate to rise above partisanship and sup- 
port the lead of Senators Gore and Fur. 
BRIGHT who seek to liberalize the trade agree- 
ments extension. 

These Democratic leaders, as all of our 
leaders by this time know as well as we, in 
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effect want to amend the simple, 1-year ex- 
tension bill into a virtual counterpart of the 
bill introduced in the House by Mr. Kran, of 
New Jersey, which would carry out the Presi- 
dent's recommendations in his message of 
March 30. 

Membership of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education is nonpartisan, including 
&ctive leaders both of young Republican and 
Young Democrat political organizations, 
headed by B. A. Rittersporn, Jr., active in the 
Republican organization. 

Considering the diffusion and unorganiza- 
tion which Dr. Harry Hawkins attributes to 
those groups whose interests are most direct- 
ly identified with liberalized trade policy, it 
is most gratifying to observe this commit- 
tees activities. 

With no selfish axes to grind, beyond an 
Abiding interest in the true national interest, 
these young and aggressive men and women 
are working on a volunteer basis from purely 
Patriotic motives. 

We understand that they hope to stimu- 
late groups of politically conscious and ag- 
Bressive young voters in other cities through- 
Gut the country to undertake and persist- 
ently conduct similar campaigns, directed 
at educating both the general public and 
the local political bigwigs. 

We urge that export and world-trade 
groups throughout the country attempt to 
enlist the interest of young political groups 
in their own communities, and put them in 
touch with the New York group, for details 
Of their activities and plans. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Commit- 
tee on Foreign Trade Education, Inc., suite 
801, Bullding A, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. ¥., and we also feel that every firm or 
individual seriously interested in trade-policy 
Uberalization should consider giving these 
hard-working young people the modest finan- 
cial support for which they can clearly dem- 
Onstrate the need. 


General Agreement on Trade and Tariff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in the operation of 
GATT. The reason for my interest lies 
in the fact that my district is one that 
is much affected by the tariff question. 
We grow wine and wool in my district. 
We grow cherries and walnuts and hops. 
We have lumber, shingles, and hardboard 
Production. We have tuna fisheries. 

These products are all sensitive to im- 
Port competition and unless proper pro- 
tection is provided, imports can drive 
any of these producers to the wall. For 
this reason the tariff and how it is ad- 
ministered is of the greatest importance 
to us. That accounts for my interest in 
the operation of GATT. 

This is an international body that 
meets once a year, usually in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and it concerns itself with 
Questions arising from the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. GATT 
Wields a great many powers over tariff 
and trade matters that I do not recall 
Congress giving up. It is something of a 
mystery how GATT came into possession 
Of these powers. We in Congress did 
not deliver them, 
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If the Tariff Commission makes a 
recommendation to the President to 
raise a duty under the escape clause and 
if the President complies with the 
recommendation, GATT reviews the case 
to determine whether the action was 
justified. This has happened in every 
case that has been approved by the 
President to date when a protest was 
lodged by a GATT member. 

Also when Congress in 1951 passed a 
law calling on the President to withdraw 
trade agreement concessions from Com- 
munist-controlled countries, we were 
not free to do so with respect to Czecho- 
Slovakia although that country had gone 
behind the Iron Curtain. Why were we 
not free after Congress passed and the 
President approved a law that we do so? 
It was because Czechoslovakia is a mem- 
ber of GATT. We therefore had to ask 
that body at its next meeting in Geneva 
whether we could withdraw from our 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

After debating the issue GATT de- 
cided that we were free to make the 
withdrawal. 

It is my opinion that the entire tariff 
issue should be discussed by the Con- 
gress and a law passed for the guidance 
of those who affect our trade agree- 
ments. Iam not one who would exclude 
trading, nor do I believe in excessively 
high tariffs. I believe that we should 
live and let live, but that our trade ne- 
gotiations should be realistic. 

There is a great difference in the 
standard of living between various 
countries. There are climatic condi- 
tions that alter the customs of various 
places which should be taken into con- 
sideration. I believe that there is a so- 
lution to the entire trade program, but 
it should not be dependent upon inter- 
national politics, 

Too often small industries and special- 
ized agricultural crops have been ruth- 
lessly sold down the river as a conces- 
sion in making agreements. I do not 
believe that any industry that is useful 
and beneficial to our civilization should 
be sacrificed for the sake of a trade 
negotiation. 

It is my understanding that the rep- 
resentatives of foreign countries nego- 
tiating trade agreements have with 
them representatives of the industries 
being considered for trade negotiation. 
I am also informed that the American 
negotiators do not extend this same 
privilege to American interests. I be- 
lieve this situation should be corrected 
by the administrative agencies, or Con- 
gress should act to see that the proce- 
dure is corrected. I believe that Con- 
gress,should set up the rules in order to 
protect the economy of our own coun- 
try. 

The time has come when this whole 
situation must be brought into the open. 

GATT has its next annual meeting in 
Geneva in October. Why should Con- 
gress not have an observer at that 
session? Why should our State Depart- 
ment delegation not report to Congress? 
Why should anything like GATT ac- 
tivities be carried on without prior 
authorization by Congress? These ques- 
tions have been left hanging too long. 
They should be answered without fur- 
ther delay, 
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Value Received for Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
July 15, 1954, issue of the Engineering 
News-Record: 

VALUE RECEIVED FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


Within 2 weeks, 3 outstanding examples 
of the value of flood-control investments 
have been spread on the record. How in- 
delibly only time will tell, for the memories 
of taxpayers, lawmakes, and editorial writers 
are tragically short when expenditures for 
flood control are proposed. Wasteful, pork- 
barrel, unnecessary are some of the ad- 
jectives applied when the rivers are running 
dry. When they overflow, soaking up mil- 
lions of dollars in losses and snuffing out 
lives, it is another story. Probably this cycle 
of opinion will continue to be repeated, but 
at least its fallacy can currently be high- 
lighted by the experiences at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and on the lower Rio Grande. 

In 1947 Des Moines experienced its most 
disastrous flood, when the Des Moines River 
crested at 26.15 feet. Two weeks ago a crest 
of 30.19 feet figuratively only wet the city's 
feet as heightened, strengthened levees guid- 
ed the high water downstream, Possibly, 
even, the levee investment was paid off in 
this one flood. And had proposed reservoirs 
up and downstream been built, other flood- 
ed areas would have reaped like benefit. 

But it was on the Rio Grande that the 
spectacular showing of flood control oc- 
curred. Considering the great loss of life 
and widespread damage along the river be- 
tween Del Rio and Laredo, Tex., in the great- 
est flood in the river’s history, it may seem 
strange to use this disaster as an example of 
wise and flood control. But the dam- 
age that resulted in this stretch of river, 
where control measures had not been under- 
taken, gives added emphasis to the protec- 
tion that was afforded the lower Rio Grande 
by the great, new Falcon Dam, which cost 
$33 million without the power facilities. 

Seldom in history has a major flood-control 
structure been tested so fully so soon after it 
was completed. Seldom either have design- 
ers (in this case engineers of the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission, headed on the 
United States side by Commissioner Law- 
rence M. Lawson) been able to prove so 
quickly and conclusively that their designs 
were right. 

Falcon Dam, a 150-foot earthfill some 5 
miles long, had been planned to store 4 
million acre-feet of water in its reservoir. 
Its spillway was made ample to pass 456,000 
cubic feet per second. And it had been esti- 
mated that all of the water brought down by 
the then highest flood of record (1932) could 
be stored in the reservoir (on top of the 
storage reserved for irrigation) with the spill- 
way operating at only 60,000 cubic feet per 
second. Last week's much greater flood was 
handled with equal facility—and even with 
greater margin since the reservoir fortul- 
tously was nearly empty. But even had its 
dead storage and irrigation volumes been 
full the million or so acre-feet reserved for 
floods would have slowed the flow until the 
spillway could have doled it out downstream 
in quantities that would have been relatively 
harmless. 

Falcon Dam proved itself to be a useful 
public investment and a credit to its engi- 
neers and builders. The tranquillity of the 
city dwellers and farmers in the rich orange- 
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growing and produce-ralsing region below 
the dam—sure not only of their safety but 
assured of irrigation water next fall—pro- 
vided a striking contrast to the frightened 
and helpless people above who could count 
the damage from the rising waters even be- 
fore they arrived. This contrast bespeaks 
the necessity for supporting the International 
Boundary Commission in its plans for other 
Rio Grande dams and channel rectification 
from Laredo to Fort Quitman, And it focuses 
attention everywhere on the real value of 
flood control and the need to accord it the 
status of a worthwhile national investment 
and not just a convenient means of spread- 
ing money around among congressional con- 
stituencies as it is too frequently charged 
with being. 


Operation Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
2 my distinguished colleague, Hon. HALE 
Bodds, of Louisiana, inserted into the 
Recorp a brief statement about Opera- 
tion Youth, an inspiring program that 
is conducted annually for boys of high- 

_school age by Xavier University in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. We owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the eminent Father Maguire, 
president of Xavier University, for the 
pioneer work he is doing inculcating 
young Americans with the manner of 
democracy and self-government. He is 
surrounded by a devoted staff who have 
helped produce fine results. Because of 
the general interest in the subject, I am, 
under unanimous consent, inserting 
copy of a letter which I have just written 
to Mr. John A. Moser, project director: 

CONGRESS or THE UNTrep STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1954. 
Mr. JoHN A. Moser, 
Director of Operation Youth, 
Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Ma. Moser: The pressure of congres- 
sional business has made this the first op- 
portunity that I have had to reply to your 
letter of June 30. 

As you doubtless know, on July 2 Con- 
gressman Bocos inserted your very fine state- 
ment about Operation Youth in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. May I tell you that I 
was greatly stimulated by my participation 
in this splendid program. It seems to me 
that the youth of this country will only live 
up to its responsibilities if it ts informed 
about citizenship and democracy and the 
American way. 

More than any other single factor, I was 
impressed by the incisive and intelligent 
questioning following the conclusion of re- 
marks by Congressman Bocos and myself. 
It was clearly evident to us that these young 
men of high-school age were on their toes, 
understood their Government, and had a 
grasp on the issues of the day. I suspect 
that their Interest had been greatly stimu- 
lated by that portion of the Operation 
Youth program which had transpired prior 
to our participation. 

I wish that more of our institutions of 
higher learning would follow the course set 
up by Xavier University in developing these 
great tenets; namely, fellowship, leadership, 
citizenship, discussion, appreciation, and 
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understanding. I feel that the work being 
done under the leadership of your dis- 
tinguished president, Father Maguire and 
his staff, is a healthy seed planted in the 
fertile field of American youth, 

May God aid and sustain you in your 
efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
FrANK C. Osmers, Jr. 


Health Reinsurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a notice I have issued as 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with refer- 
ence to further hearings to be conducted 
by the committee on the subject of 
Health Reinsurance, as provided for in 
H. R. 8356. 

It reads as follows: 

HEALTH REINSURANCE 


Representative CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, announced today that the com- 
mittee would meet in executive session next 
Tuesday, July 20, to consider H. R. 8356, the 
health-reinsurance bill, which the commit- 
tee had previously reported out and recom- 
mended for passage, but which the House 
last Tuesday recommitted to the committee. 
Chairman WoLverton said: 

am bringing the matter before the com- 

mittee in accordance with the vote of the 
House that further consideration be given 
to the bill by the committee. 

“In accordance with these instructions, 
the meeting will be held to consider any 
amendments that anyone may wish to offer. 
Iam hopeful that the American Medical As- 
sociation will avail itself of this opportunity 
to present any amendments it may wish the 
committee to consider. This opportunity 
has been repeatedly extended to the AMA 
since January 28, 1954. 

“On that date, in introducing Dr. Walter 
B. Martin, president-elect of the American 
Medical Association, who was testifying in 
our health inquiry, I said: 

It has seemed to me, however, that no 
one should be in better position to set forth 
for us a concrete proposal of just what can 
be done to provide a real and adequate pro- 
tection against these costs than the medical 
profession itself, as represented in its ofi- 
cial organization, the American Medical As- 
sociation. This is an association of men who 
have dedicated their lives to the mitigation 
of human suffering—men devoted to mak- 
ing available the best of medical care to all 
of our people, regardless of their economic 
status. 

We, therefore, confidently look to them 
to come forward with a constructive pro- 
gram to meet this problem, one of the 
greatest facing us today." 

“Neither at that time nor at any time 
thereafter, including the appearance on 
April 5, 1954, of Dr. David B. Allman, chalr- 
man of the association's committee on legis- 
lation, to testify on this bill, have any rep- 
resentatives of the association come for- 
ward with one constructive idea or pro- 
posal for meeting this serious and impor- 
tant problem facing our American people 
today. 

“It is amazing that the association’s op- 
position is predicated entirely on questions 
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which it raises In the Insurance field. The 
association in no way whatsoever opposes 
the bill on any medical grounds or on any 
suggested interference with the practice of 
medicine or anything having to do what- 
soever with the field in which the associa- 
tion's members are engaged. 

“In connection with this committee meet- 
ing on Tuesday, I want to emphasize my 
complete agreement with President Eisen- 
hower’s statement that he did not con- 
sider that anyone lost by the House action 
last Tuesday except the American people, but 
that lt was only a temporary defeat.” 


Echo Park Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
several days ago Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
in her column My Day, urged her readers 
to write their Congressmen in opposi- 
tion to the construction of Echo Park 
Dam, a vital unit of the upper Colorado 
River storage project. The reaction of 
this advice was immediate in the areas 
where the people know the relationship 
of this dam to Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. In a letter to Utah's leading eve- 
ning newspaper, the Deseret News-Tele- 
gram, Mrs. Roosevelt admitted that she 
should perhaps have considered her ad- 
vice a little more carefully. I am en- 
closing a newspaper account of Mrs. 
Roosevelt's reply to the newspaper and 
the newspaper editorial comments there- 
on. The articles follow: 

Warrn Comes First, Sars Mrs. RoosrvetTt 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt sald Tuesday she 
did not favor preservation of scenery above 
the West's need for water. 

But, added the widow of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, she felt Congress 
should look carefully into the question of 
constructing Echo Dam in Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

Mrs. Roosevelt made the statements in 3 
letter sent to the Deseret News and Tele- 
gram. She had been criticized by the paper 
and western leaders for an earlier statement 
against Echo Park Dam. 

The controversy started July 12 when Mrs. 
Roosevelt, in her syndicated national column, 
appealed for letters opposing the dam on 
grounds it would ruin western scenery, She 
said she took this stand “upon receipt of two 
pamphlets from the Sierra Club“ (a Califor- 
mla conservation organization opposed to 
Echo Park Dam). 

Her stand was attacked July 14 in a letter 
from Representative WII A. Dawson 
(Republican, of Utah), who reminded Mrs. 
Roosevelt that it was her own husband, then 
President, who promised that Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument would be kept open for 
needed reclamation projects. 

The next day, in an open letter on the 
editorial page, the Deseret News and Tele- 
gram reminded Mrs. Roosevelt that vast 
areas of the West had been reclaimed by 
judicious conservation and use of water. 

In her letter to the newspaper, Mrs. Roose- 
velt said: 

“GENTLEMEN: I did not know I was coming 
in on a real discussion between Colorado 
and California. I am very conscious of the 
need for water in desert areas. 

“I looked at all the pictures of the beau- 
tiful national park area and it seemed to mo 
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a pity to wipe it out if the necessary im- 
pounding of water could be done outside of 
the park area as well as through the de- 
struction of a substantial and beautiful part 
of our national parks system. 

“I am fully conscious of the need for 
impounding water in our desert areas and 
realize that scenery, even when it is preserved 
for the people of a country as a whole, is not 
as important as making it possible to bring 
new land under cultivation. 

“But if water can be obtained In other 
Ways, I think it is advisable to do so. I 
hope our Congressmen will look into the 
question carefully, for too much is being 
taken today from our national preserves and 
turned over to commercial use by individ- 
uals,” 


Mrs. ROOSEVELT RECONSIDERS 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who urged readers 
ot her syndicated column My Day to write 
their Congressmen in opposition to the pro- 
Posed Echo Park Dam “because the Sierra 
Club sent me two pamphlets,” has decided 
to study the question further, 

Mrs. Roosevelt's widely distributed attack 
©n Echo brought her a flood of protest let- 
ters from indignant private citizens, from 
members of Utah's congressional delegation, 
and one from this newspaper, which ap- 
peared as an open letter in these columns. 

The reply from the former first lady indi- 
Cates she is in favor of reclamation, in prin- 
ciple, and that she had not given any study 
to the Echo Park matter beyond reading 
the Sierra Club propaganda. Her letter says: 

“I hope our Congressmen will look into 
the question carefully for too much is being 
taken today from our national preserves and 
turned over to commercial usage by indi- 
Viduals * * *, If you wish to quote my let- 
ter in full I am quite willing to have you 
do so for I do not wish to be unfair to any 
State.“ 

With Mrs, Roosevelt, we, too, sincerely 
hope that more Congressmen will thoroughly 
look into the Echo Park question, and that 
of the entire upper Colorado storage project. 
A number of Congressmen, and the Under 
Secretary of the Interior Department, along 
With a staff of experts, have already done 
50. For the most part, these men who have 
made a thorough investigation, including a 
visit to Dinosaur National Monument, are 
the men whose previous opposition or in- 
difference has changed to solid support of 
Echo Park. 

The recommendation that Congressmen 
look into the situation carefully is certainly 
sounder than Mrs. Roosevelt's original rec- 
Ommendation that all of her readers imme- 
diately write their Congressmen in blind 
Opposition to Echo Park. 

As to Mrs. Roosevelt's desire not to be un- 
fair to any State, it might be suggested that 
her letter to this newspaper is hardly sum - 
cient to remedy the damage done the cause 
Of the Echo project by her first article. In 
All fairness her reconsidered attitude should 
be given the full circulation of her syn- 
dicated column, for all her readers to see 
and understand. 


Great Lakes Once Covered Red River 
Valley of the North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
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sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
most interesting article published in 
the July 11 edition of the Fargo (N. 
Dak.) Forum, entitled “Glacial History 
Shows Icebergs Once Floated in Valley.” 

The valley referred to is the Red River 
Valley of the North, one of the most 
fertile areas in the entire world. Here 
one can look for miles in any direction 
and see nothing but lush fields of grow- 
ing grain and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. Geologists often have likened the 
fertility of the Red River Valley to the 
rich lands of the Nile. 

A major portion of the Ninth District, 
which I represent in Congress, lies in 
the Red River Valley, and it is difficult 
to realize that at one time my hometown 
of Crookston, Minn., as well as Fargo, 
N. Dak., and its twin-sister city, More- 
head, Minn., and also Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., and East Grand Forks, Minn., were 
all covered over by a huge sheet of ice 
1 mile thick—and that icebergs actually 
floated in huge Lake Agassiz—a lake 
which was up to 250 miles wide in spots 
and 700 miles long, and which was 
created by this gigantic glacier. 

This story of famed Lake Agassiz and 
its beaches named for the Minnesota 
towns including Herman, Campbell, and 
Norcross, puts in plain English the great 
glacial history of this part of North 
America. 

. This is good reading for anybody in 
the Agassiz Basin and also I should 
think, for any tourists, especially those 
with children, because the Fargo writer 
sets out just what signs and wonders to 
watch for in glacier country, as one 
might call it. 

As more and more interest is mani- 
fested in Arctic and Antarctic lands the 
stories of glaciers take on fuller mean- 
ing. Who knows but that another rich 
Red River Valley may inspire song and 
story when a few Antarctic glaciers move 
out of the way. The organic topsoil 
with which we are acquainted of course 
is developed by nature only with the cen- 
turies, but who can say that man can- 
not move glaciers, arrange to pulverize 
rock, add a few chemicals, and make the 
land bloom? Anyhow, a lot of visions 
can be developed by looking at a Lake 
Agassiz map. 

I have taken the liberty of inserting 
some additional names of towns in some 
portions of the story. 

The article written by a staff writer, 
Roy P. Johnson, follows: 

Gtactan History Suows ICEBERGS ONCE 

FLOATED IN VALLEY 
(By Roy P. Johnson) 

Icebergs once floated over Fargo and also 
Moorhead, Crookston, Ada, East Grand Forks, 
Warren, Hallock, and many other northwest 
Minnesota towns. 

Great gales raged over a great lake which 
stood 200 feet deep over what now is the 
cities of Fargo, N. Dak., and Moorhead, 
Minn, 

Seven hundred miles long, and 49 miles 
wide in the Fargo-Moorhead area, it was the 
largest body of fresh water on the North 
American continent. 

A cataclysm of nature with forces greater 
than any hydrogen bomb resulted in the 
lake's formation. 

Fargo and Moorhead lie at the bottom of a 
grect depression occupied by the lake some 
12,000 years ago. 
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These seemingly fantastic statements have 
been established as true by geological re- 
search. 

If you were standing near Magnolia, 
N. Dak., with an unusually powerful tele- 
scope pointed east and held horizontal, you 
would see Muskoda, Minn., 49 miles away, 
but you would not see Fargo which lies mid- 
way between the two towns. 

If the eight-story Black Building were 
twice its present height, its top would be 
just within sight. 

Fargo and Moorhead are at the extreme 
bottom of the lake bottom. The cities are 
only 900 feet above sea level, while the two 
smaller communities are nearly 1,100 or 200 
feet higher, They stand on the top brow 
overlooking the great depression. 

When the sun begins sinking below the 
horizon, there is a shadow in the depressed 
area, while its rays continue to brighten the 
rim and the adjacent hills and tableland 
east and west. 

Magnolia is a railroad passing point about 
31 miles west of Fargo, and Muskoda is a 
tiny town, 18 miles east of Fargo. 

While the two are unimportant otherwise, 
they are of significance geologically. 

‘They are on the highest beach of ancient 
Lake Agassiz, which for 1,000 years filled 
the bowl in which Fargo and other Red River 
Valley towns lle. This beach was built up 
when the lake stood at its greatest size. 

Only a narrow portion of Lake Agassiz ex- 
tended southward into the valley. The lake's 
full sweep was from the southern tip of 
Lake Traverse into northern Manitob. In 
the Manitoba area it was nearly 250 miles 
wide. 

The fortunes of Fargo and many other 
communities and farms are allied with the 
great cavity in the earth. 

If it should fill with water again it would 
obliterate man and his works. Whether this 
will happen no one can tell. 

For more than 100 years, the hole in the 
earth has been a mine of agricultural wealth. 
The rich silt deposited in the basin by the 
great lake has been called by geologists, “as 
rich as that of the valley of the Nile.” 

The discovery of Lake Agassiz was not told 
in bold headlines in the newspapers. 

Scientifically, however, it was red-letter 
news which gradually received circulation in 
geologists’ publications and government re- 
ports as the years went by. 

That the lake had existed was confirmed 
in 1881, when Fargo was 10 years old. Prior 
to that time, a geologist named Keating 
who visited the area in 1823, had guessed at 
it, 

In 1881, two geologists traveling on foot 
began circling the hollow with their instru- 
ments and established it to be a fact. 

What Warren Upham and Horace Winchell 
of St. Paul did was to locate the principal 
beaches which marked the lake's shores at 
its various stages. 

Upham told of his find in a government 
report published in 1888; 

“A large part of the shore line of this 
ancient lake was traced and its height deter- 
mined in the summer of 1881.“ he wrote. 

“Horace Winchell was my rodman in the 
work of leveling. The height of the upper 
beach was ascertained and examined for 175 
miles. 

“Along nearly the whole of this distance 
there exists a remarkable deposit of beach 
gravel and sand, forming a continuous, 
smoothly mounded ridge, such as is found 
along any part of the shores of the ocean 
or of our Great Lakes, where the land sinks 
in a gently descending slope beneath the 
water level. 

“The beach is a broad wave-like swell, with 
a smooth, gracefully rounded surface. 

“Here and there were gaps cut through by 
streams. At places the outline of the lake 
shore or direction of shore currents pro- 
vented formation of beaches. 
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“There are similar interruptions In beaches 
of present lakes and on the seacoast. 

“But the beach was clearly traced as one 
continuous formation along this distance of 
175 miles.” (Later Upham and others fin- 
ished tracing the shoreline over most of its 
complete area, including Canada.) 

Upham at this time definitely determined 
the size of the lake. 

“When Lake Agassiz stood at its greatest 
height and formed the upper beach,” he 
wrote, “its surface was 1,050 feet above 
the sea.” 

The beach located three-fourths mile 
west of Magnolia and just east of Muskoda 
station was formed as storms lashed the lake 
and waves piled up sand and gravel. 

Upham named the highest shore Her- 
man Beach, having first found trace of it 
near Herman, Minn. close to the lake's 
southernmost tip. 

He named the lower beaches for other 
towns, Norcross, Campbell, and McCauley- 
ville, the communities near which he first 
caught sight of them. 

En route to the Minnesota lake region 
from Fargo-Moorhead over U. S. 10, the mo- 
torist finds the lowest beach, the McCauley- 
ville, 5 miles east of Glyndon; the Campbell 
Beach a half mile further on; the Norcross 
Beach another mile along, and the Herman 
beach 2½ miles further on, 

The Herman Beach, the highest, is ap- 
proximately 8% miles east of Glyndon. 
Muskoda lies south of this point about a 
mile. 

Minnesota State Geologist Newton Win- 
chell named the lake for Louis Agassiz, 
famed for his study of glacial action, a 
force of nature from which the lake 
resulted. e 

A mile thick, the glacier inched over the 
land, grinding off hills and peaks, carrying 
the material along, dropping it in piles and 
ridges of boulders, sand, and siit. 

The lake that grew out of it was so large 
it could hold all the Great Lakes. The 
tempests that raged upon it as the north- 
west winds swept down must have been 
terrifying. 

That great icebergs broke off the end of 
the glacier, floated in the lake, were 
stranded and discharged huge boulders and 
other material is proved by the piles de- 
posited in many places. 

Great masses of this debris also were left 
by large sections of the glacier which broke 
off or were left on comparatively dry land 
by the advancing and retreating ice sheet. 

This process went on for thousands of 
years, geologists say. 

The story of the discovery that there had 
been an Ice Age on the globe resulting in 
lakes like Agassiz, and how it was traced 
and discovered is fascinating. Briefly sum- 
marized, the facts are these: 

During the 1700's geologists began to 
wonder why deposits of clay, gravel, sand, 
and boulders were scattered about on the 
earth in strange, disorderly piles and seem- 
ingly out of place. 

Some of the boulders and blocks of stone 
were marked by odd scratches and grooves. 

At first it was believed the confusion of 
scattered material probably was due to the 
flood mentioned in the Bible. Signs of 
marine life were found in some deposits. 

A study of the notched rocks in Europe 
disclosed the cuts appeared to have been 
caused by one sharp rock being moved across 
another. 

This led to a study of glaciers in the Alps. 
It was found that the moving icefields carried 
boulders which scratched other rocks which 
were imbedded in a fashion similar to those 
found far away from existing glaciers, 


By a further study of the European rocks, 


it was possible to trace direction of move- 


ment and it became clear that the great 
glacier that once covered much of that con- 
tinent came from the north, 
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For n time it was doubted that glaciers 
actually moved, since the movement was 
not readily discernible to the eye. Agassiz 
and others proved they did move, slowly 
but steadily. 

A little later, In Great Britain, Agassiz 
and others found beaches, proving that 
melting glaciers and lakes were related. 

Now arose a big question. What formed 
glaciers where no mountains were evident? 

This question is not yet finally answered. 

It has been learned that the main ice 
sheets which spread over the northern part 
of the United States originated from a point 
just west of Hudson Bay, whence they 
moved to all points of the compass. This 
was called the Keewatin Glacier. 

Its movements were traced by the 
strangely scratched rocks. 

Enormous amounts of boulder, gravel, 
sand and clay were moved. Rocks were 
ground to powder to form clay and stit. 

High points of land were carved off and 
earried along as the massive ice sheet passed 
with a terrific grinding action. 

From it developed Lake Agassiz. At its 
greatest size it lay over the northwest in 
somewhat the shape of an enormous polar 
bear, with its front paws extended into the 
Red River Valley and its mouth agape in 
northeastern Minnesota as if to swallow the 
water of Lake Superior. Devils Lake, N. 
Dak., and other smaller bodies of water lay 
like cubs adjacent to its underside. 

It covered eastern North Dakota, north- 
western Minnesota and portions of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. 

Great streams of water, much larger than 
any river now existing. flowed out of the 
glacler and when it began receding they 
poured their waters Into Lake Agassiz. 

Three great ancient rivers, the Pembina, 
Elk and Sheyenne helped fill up the great 
body of water. 

Great sand deltas were formed at their 
mouths and still may be seen today. The 
Pembina and Sheyenne Rivers also still re- 
main but the Elk’s only remains are its 
wide, deep valley. 

Walhalla, N. Dak., stands on the Pembina 
Delta. 

Larimore, N. Dak., is located In the center 
of the Elk Delta. The Elk, incidentally, 
roared out of a crevice between two lobes 
of the glacial ice sheet. 

The third great delta ts that of the 
Sheyenne, located in the area beginning a 
few miles east of Lisbon and forming the 
well-known sandlands area with its dunes. 

The Sheyenne Delta was the greatest of 
all, covering 800 square miles and consist- 
ing of about 8 cubic miles of deposited 
material, geologists say. 

There are one or more smaller deltas in 
this area, one formed by the aged Buffalo 
River, lying just east of Muskoda. 

Like a monster dam, the northward reced- 
ing glacier held the waters in Lake Agassiz 
for many years. A 

With rivers filling it up, the lake continued 
getting deeper and finally spilled over at the 
lowest part of its rim at the location of 
Browns Valley, Minn., on lower Lake Trav- 
erte. 

The water notched out a deep gorge, which 
geologists called River Warren, honoring an 
Army engineer-geologist. 

River Warren eventually cut 60 feet deep 
and was 1½ to 2 miles wide. It carried the 
overflowing lake water across Minnesota and 
into the Mississippi River. 

The gorge of this mighty stream is 
marked by Lakes Traverse and Big Stone 
and the Minnesota River. 

When the ice sheet receded into the north, 
Lake Agassiz began falling, establishing new 
and lower beaches. 

When the last ice was melted, the re- 
maining waters of the lake began draining 
from Lake Winnipeg through the Nelson 
River into Hudson Bay. The waters of the 
Red River have moved in this direction since. 
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An important event taking place at the 
time Lake Agassiz was in existence is blamed 
for this northward flow of water. 

‘The southern part of the Red River Basin 
was lifted and the northern part dep 
by natural forces, This change proceeded 
slowly, probably over thousands of years. 

That it actually occurred has been proved 
by changes in the lake's shoreline. 

Normally, a lake beach will remain unt- 
formly at the same height around the entire 
lake because of the effect of gravity on the 
water. 

In the case of Lake Agassiz, geologists 
found that the beaches had been depressed 
toward the north and raised toward the 
south, 

This explains why the Red River flows 
north, From Lake Traverse north, the fall 
of the riverbed averages about 1 foot per 
mile. Grand Forks, N. Dak., is about 65 feet 
lower in altitude than Fargo, 

Just what caused the land to fall at one 
end and rise at the other end of the basin 
aroused speculation. One theory is that 
the displacement of the great ice mass as it 
receded north was responsible. 

Pecullarly, the raising and lowering did 
not take place at any great distance from 
the bed of the Red River. Many of the 
streams tributary to the Red do not switch 
to the north until they get down into the 
flatiand bed, 

When the shores of Lake Agassiz receded, 
a new era began for the Elk, Pembina and 
Sheyenne Rivers, which made them “young 
rivers” at thelr mouths. 

They began meandering through their 
deltas and across the flats to the bottom 
to join the Red River. The great Elk River 
dried up and only its small offspring, the 
Turtle, remained to flow from the delta to 
the river. 

The Pembina and Sheyenne cut new beds 
into the depression. 

Geologists looking at these new extensions 
of the Pembina and Sheyenne refer to them 
as “young rivers.” The portions on the 
other side of the deltas they call ancient. 
The gorges cut in the plateau further back 
are proof of their age. 

It has been noted that Moorhead stands 
on a slight rise in the lake bottom. 

It is typical of meandering streams like 
the Red River that they usually have one 
steep bank and one more gently sloping. 
Wind and silt deposits play a role in this 
phenomenon. 

In frontier days, early settlers noted the 
lower, miry appearance of Fargo. A large 
earth-fill program was necessary to build up 
Fargo’s downtown section. 

The Red River Valley is not a true valley, 
geologists say. Ariver valley is usually taken 
to mean one that has been eroded by the 
river itself. In the present case it should 
have been called Agassiz Lake Basin instead 
of “valley.” 

One geologist believes that a great north- 
ward flowing river rolled through what is 
now called the Red River Valley before 
glacial times, and that it cut the gorge into 
which the glacier later worked its way. 

He has not suggested a possible source 
of this earlier river, but place the time as 
several million years. ago. 

While the glacial period which formed 
Lake Agassiz is believed to have lasted about 
12,000 years, geologists say the lake prob- 
ably lasted a comparatively short time about 
1,000 years. 

Speaking of lakes generally, geologists say 
that from the time of its formation a lake 
is destined to disappear. 

What causes lakes to die ls the depositing 
of material in them, the lowering by down- 
ward cutting of the streams that flow out of 
them, the accumulation of organic deposits 
such as dying vegetation, and evaporation. 

Fargo-Moorhead residents are hardly aware 
of the great depression in which they live 
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because of the gentle slope in its bottom, 
leading upwards to the rim. 

But when returning from the Minnesota 
lakes via U. S. 10 on Sunday evenings they 
Can see from the Herman Beach the gleam 
of the lights of Glyndon, Dilworth, and 
Fargo-Moorhead in the bottom 200 feet below. 

Few realize they are looking down into a 
hollow that is one of the earth's wonders. 

(With ordinary fieldglasses a breath-taking 
view of Fargo-Moorhead far below in the 
depression may be had by day on the Camp- 
bell Beach, at the historic marker, just off 
U: S. 10 where a road leads into the Buffalo 
River State Park. Pointing the glasses west, 
One finds the Moorhead water tower top on 
&n even level with the glasses.) 

(The downward slope is easily distin- 
guished with fieldglasses, It is like stand- 
ing on a high hill looking down on villages, 
groves, and landmarks.) 

Red River Valley farmers who have tilled 
Its solls, however, do not have to be told 
about the fame of the great lake bottom. 
For many years its famous silts have pro- 
duced bountiful crops. 

When man first came here, tall grasses 
grew over most of lower surface. There were 
Many great marshes left by the washing of 
Waves in the lake’s later stages and by 
Periodic inundations of the Red River. The 
sod was thick with organic material. 

It was this growing material and the re- 
mains of animal and bird life that enriched 
and blackened the silts over a great many 
years. 7 

It made the Red Rlver Valley one ot the 
Tichest spots on earth. 


H. R. 7849 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23,1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress that the Rules 
Committee yesterday granted a rule for 
the consideration of H. R. 7840, a bill 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act, 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
This bill was reported by the Committee 
On Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
June 21, 1954. It is a very worthy bill, 
and is financially sound. This bill 
should have the whole-hearted approval 
of the House of Representatives. 

In order that the Members of the 
House may be fully informed as to this 
legislation, I should like to summarize, 
briefly, the provisions of H. R. 7840, as 
reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 

PROVISIONS OF BILL 
= r 

The amendments proposed to the Rail- 
Toad Retirement Act are shown on pages 
3 to 5 of the committee’s report on this 
bill, House Report No. 1899. Briefly, 
these amendments are: 

First. Benefits to widows, dependent 
Widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second. Benefits to widowed mothers 
With physically or mentally disabled chil- 
dren over age 18. 

Third. Full survivor benefits to 
Widows, dependent widowers, and de- 
Pendent parents who are also eligible for 
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a railroad retirement annuity in their 
own right. 

Fourth. Increasing the creditable 
compensation from the present maxi- 
mum of $300 a month to a maximum of 
$350 a month in the calculation of a re- 
tirement or survivor annuity. 

Fifth. Disregarding the compensation 

„earned after age 65, if the crediting of 
such compensation would diminish the 
annuity. 

Sixth. Changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earnings 
for any month without loss of the an- 
nuity for that month. 

Seventh. Excluding the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this act. 

Eighth. Elimination of the require- 
ment in the present law that a child over 
age 16 and under 18 years must attend 
school regularly in order to be eligible 
for a survivor's annuity. 

Ninth. Waiver of retirement benefits 
for certain individuals who are receiving 
non-service-connected veterans’ pen- 


sions. 
n 


The principal amendment proposed to 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act would 
increase the tax base from $300 to $350 a 
month, leaving the tax rate of 6⁄4 per- 
cent unchanged. 

A similar increase in the tax base for 
employment covered under the Social 
Security Act was approved by the House 
on June 1, 1954, when it passed H. R. 
9366. ‘This bill provides, among other 
things, for the increase in the creditable 
and taxable wage base from $3,600 to 
$4,200 a year. 

Almost two-thirds of the railroad em- 
ployees now earn more than $300 a 
month, and they would pay the tax on 
their additional monthly compensation 
in excess of $300, but not in excess of 
$350. In return for this additional tax, 
these employees would get increased 
benefits resulting from the crediting of 
this additional compensation in the com- 
putation of their annuities. On the 
average, these employees would obtain 
benefit rights at the rate of $3 for each $1 
in taxes they would pay. Furthermore, 
the liberalization of the survivor benefits 
provided for in the bill would apply 
across the board, and the families of 
all railroad workers would benefit, re- 
gardless of whether or not the employee 
was taxed at the rate of $300 a month or 
$350 a month. 

It has been estimated by the Railroad 
Retirement Board that the increase in 
tax base from $300 to $350 a month 
would increase retirement-tax collec- 
tions by $56 million a year, on a level 
cost basis. This amount is suficient to 
pay for all the additional retirement and 
survivor benefits provided for by this bill. 

m 

The amendments proposed by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are shown on pages 6 to 8 of the commit- 
tee’s report on H. R. 7840. Briefly, the 
schedule of base year compensation is 
slightly altered, and the daily benefit 
rates for unemployment are increased 
by 50 cents a step, with a maximum daily 
rate of $8.50. Moreover, an eligible em- 
ployee would be entitled to receive a 
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daily benefit rate equal to half of his 
daily rate of compensation for the last 
employment in which he was engaged in 
the last calendar year. The total 
amount of benefits which may be paid 
to an employee separately for unemploy- 
ment or sickness within a benefit year 
would not exceed his total compensation 
in the base year. The reported bill also 
would Increase the maximum compensa- 
tion subject to contribution from $300 
to $350 a month. 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


The reported bill has the support of all 
standard railway labor unions, including 
the 4 train and engine service brother- 
hoods and all the 19 organizations affili- 
ated with the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association. These organizations repre- 
sent almost-all of the railroad workers in 
the United States. 

Colonel Kelley, chairman, and Mr. 
Harper, labor member, of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, favor enactment of 
the reported bill. The Bureau of the 
Budget favors enactment of the bill. 

H. R. 7840 IS SOUND AND NECESSARY 
LEGISLATION 

More than 60 bills to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act have been intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Lam 
happy to state that the Committee held 
hearings on all these bills, and consid- 
ered each bill very carefully. 

In the consideration of all these bills, 
the committee has placed great emphasis 
on the effect of the proposed amend- 
ments on the financial soundness of the 
railroad retirement account. The com- 
mittee is unanimously of the opinion 
that, regardless of the desirability of cer- 
tain proposals for the liberalization of 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, no amendments should be made to 
the law which would jeopardize the 
financial soundness of the railroad re- 
tirement system. This principle is ac- 
cepted by all the standard railway labor 
organizations as well as railroad man- 
agement. 

Iam happy to state that the financing 
provisions of the reported bill are ade- 
quate to cover the costs of the additional 
benefits provided for in the bill. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce believes that the provisions of 
the reported bill, H. R. 7840, are sound 
and necessary legislation, and that this 
legislation is consistent with the program 
recommended by the President. I urge 
the House to act favorably on this bill. 


Security Provisions of Atomic Energy Act 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 


want to discuss the security provisions of 
H. R. 9757. 
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I believe my colleagues in the House 
are familiar with my interest in the broad 
field of security in all its varied aspects. 

My experience in the Government 
service, in the military service, and in my 
service on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has given me an oppor- 
tunity to study the problem of security— 
in terms of its statutory foundation, its 
procedural structure, and its effective- 
ness in practice. 

The joint committee has a Subcom- 
mittee on Security. The gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. JENKINS] and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
both serve on this subcommittee. It has 
been my honor and privilege to serve as 
chairman of this subcommittee. Sen- 
ator Pastore and Senator Corpon are the 
other members. We have given the 
security aspects of this bill the closest 
possible study. Every line has been 
carefully gone over with the experts who 
have direct responsibilities in the field 
of security. 

More important than our study of the 
bill, or at least of basic importance in 
terms of our competence to judge this 
bill, is the continuing review and close 
scrutiny given to the practice of security 
since the McMahon Act went into effect. 
I have not served on the joint commit- 
tee during this entire period, but I have 
never ceased to give the matter my 
closest attention. 

Chapter 12 of H. R. 9757, composed of 
six sections, modernizes the security 
provisions of the existing act, passed in 
1946 and reflecting the attitudes of that 
period as to the exclusiveness of Amer- 
ica’s position in the field of atomic 
energy. 

Chapter 18, dealing with enforcement, 
makes more practical and realistic the 
provisions for effectively maintaining ad- 
herence to the security provisions of the 
bill, and establishes a better legal foun- 
dation for enforcing the security meas- 
ures. 

As a matter of fact, the objectives of 
making practical and realistic the secu- 
rity provisions of the act characterize 
every change we have made from exist- 
ing law. 

I would like to recall to your minds, 
since I am sure my colleagues have gone 
over the report accompanying this bill— 
Report No. 2181—the discussion of this 
all-important security problem appear- 
ing on page 23 of the report. 

I want to touch briefly on each section 
of this chapter, but before doing so, I 
would like to summarize the security 
accomplishments of this bill. I say “ac- 
complishments” advisedly, not only be- 
cause of the very merit of the proposed 
language but also because of the im- 
provement effected in the Commission’s 
security operations. The new language 
will give the Commission needed flexi- 
bility in specific fields, and assures the 
American people that the expansion of 
the whole business of atomic energy—in 
both domestic and international as- 
pects—can be carried out with adequate 
protection for the security interests of 
the United States. 

A major accomplishment of H. R. 9757 
is to clear up a situation which has 
Plagued both the Commission and all of 
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the military services since the passage of 
the act. We have made several attempts 
in the past to cure this problem by legis- 
lation. Nearly 8 years of experience 
underlie these changes. The problem 
has been acute during the last 4, as the 
military services have intensified and 
expanded. their competence, their train- 
ing effort and their preparedness in the 
field of atomic weapons. What was 
once a unique and limited weapon for use 
only under conditions of very high and 
very narrow policy determinations—due 
to scarcity—is now a central item of 
ordnance in the total complex of weap- 
ons systems. 

Let me give you an example of why 
the changes proposed in H. R. 9757 are 
so important. This is a hypothetical 
case, of course, but not necessarily so. 

Put yourself in the position of an ord- 
nance technician employed by a Depart- 
ment of Defense contractor developing 
a guided missile. One of the specifica- 
tions, set up by the Defense Depart- 
ment, is that the missile must be able to 
carry an atomic warhead. 

Can you go direct to the nuclear- 
weapon designers, who are employees 
of the Commission’s contractors in the 
weapons field? They have a so-called 
top-secret clearance and so do you. You 
need to know about the shape and size 
and weight distribution of the nuclear 
warhead which your missile is to carry. 

The present law says you cannot talk 
to the Commission’s contractor unless 
you have been investigated by the FBI 
or the Civil Service Commission and 
cleared by the Commission. Not just 
cleared by the Department of Defense, 
even though you may have been investi- 
gated a dozen times and tested 
by every personnel-security procedure 
known to the Department of Defense. 
You may have handled the most sensi- 
tive information in the Nation’s whole 
defense setup. for years but, unless you 
have also been through the parallel 
channels of clearance established by law 
for AEC contractors, you cannot talk to 
your fellow weapons expert in the AEC 
setup. H. R. 9757 clears this matter up. 
The Commission's contract employer can 
talk to you upon receipt and notification 
to your employer of the Department of 
Defense certification as to your clear- 
ance. 

As matters stand now, this type of in- 
formation could be given to you only 
through a third party officially cleared 
by both of the contracting agencies. The 
awkwardness and waste in such a proce- 
dure is obvious, for the duplication of 
investigations and clearance actions is 
costly and unnecessary. 

The safeguards surrounding the ex- 
change of information with our allies are 
of vital importance. But they are re- 
alistic. As matters stand now, General 
Gruenther, when wearing his hat as 
Commander of Allied Forces in Europe, 
cannot tell his British chief of fighter 
aircraft—assuming he has a British chief 
directing fighter-aircraft operations— 
General Gruenther cannot even tell him 
the basic weapon effects needed in the 
employment of the types of atomic 
bombs which fighter aircraft can carry. 
When the general put on his hat as com- 
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mander of the American forces, he can 
talk freely to his American staff about 
the things the field-operations com- 
manders need to know. 

The proposed bill will assist the NATO 
commander in this regard. It permits 
the transmission, under rigid safeguards, 
of the information required for the mili- 
tary employment of the weapon. It spe- 
cifically forbids, since there is no n 
for transmission of such information, all 
data about the design and manufacture 
of the weapon and the nuclear materials 
involved. 

The bill provides the same flexibility in 
connection with the operations of our 
own forces, It permits the removal, as 
the Commission and the military may 
agree, the removal from the statutory 
restraints of restricted data of that in- 
formation relating to the size, weight, 
shape, and ballistic characteristics of 
atomic weapons and provides for the con- 
tinuing protection of such data under 
military security regulations. Just as the 
restricted data security requirements 
provide for one kind of protection of 
research and development and manufac- 
turing operations, the military security 
regulations provide protection of another 
kind to meet the differing conditions of 
military operations, Heretofore, we have 
tried to impose the Commission’s statu- 
tory security standards on information 
of military operations with respect to 
information primarily of importance to 
the military. Needless to say, both the 
Commission and the Department of De- 
fense are very anxious to have this mat- 
ter cleared up. We are assured that the 
language in section 142 will do this. 
Should it be necessary for me to speak 
later in more detail on these sections of 
this bill which deal with the operations 
of the security system, I will do so, but in 
order to expedite the business before the 
House, I suggest you first check the re- 
port. I believe you will find it very com- 
plete on this point. 

The last point I will touch on is the 
authority given to the Commission to 
make a determination as to the degree of 
sensitivity of various types of restric 
data. Again, an example might help. 

During the building of one of the 
gaseous diffusion plants, there comes & 
stage when enough equipment is on the 
fioor that a competent engineer or sci- 
entist in the field of isotope separation 
by gaseous diffusion could gain some 
knowledge of the output of such a plant. 
That is, he could see the size of the 
motors and compressors and examine 
the layout of the plant to get some idea 
of the volume of flow of the gases. 
course, he would have it for only the one 
bay, or wing, of the plant. Now, under 
the present law, the expert welders who 
have to put this vast system together, 
but who do not see any plans, specifica- 
tions, production data, nor do they get 
anywhere near nuclear materials, 
who work under the closest possible and 
very vital technical supervision and di- 
rection—these people have to go through 
the same security procedure as the toP 
scientists who design the weapons them- 
selves. The cost in time and dollars 18 
obvious. 
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I want to assure my colleagues of the 
adequacy and effectiveness of the pro- 
tective features of the bill. But there 
is one more item of major importance. 

The joint committee has long been of 

e opinion that the most effective secu- 
rity is attained only if the areas of in- 
formation requiring protection are held 
down to include only that information 
Which positively needs protection. 

H. R. 9757 constitutes an unequivocal 
directive to the Commission to maintain 
Continuous review of all classified infor- 
Mation and to declassify and publish 
Scientific and technical data which can 

published without undue risk to the 
Common defense and security. 

The bill, of course, continues, and I 

lieve improves, the policy declarations 
with respect to the Commission's obliga- 
tions to control of information in such 
Manner as to assure the common de- 
fense and security, and with respect to 
the dissemination of technical informa- 
tion essential to scientific and industrial 
Progress and public understanding and 
to expand and enlarge the Nation’s res- 
ervoir of scientific knowledge available 
to all our teachers and research workers. 


Eighth Annual United World Federalist 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
Privilege to call attention to the eighth 
annual assembly of the United World 

eralists which was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 18 to 20, 1954, by placing 
before the House a few of the many mes- 
Sages addressed to that fine organization 
commending it for the good work it is 
doing together with the major speeches 
delivered to the convention. 

They are as follows: 

As the United World Federalists meet in 
their eighth annual assembly, I want you to 

Ow that I appreciate your efforta to keep 
the United States strong in a troubled world 
4nd to give support to the United Nations. 
Only through strength and cooperative effort 
Will America and the world be able to work 
tor a lasting peace. (President Dwight D. 
D 8 the White House, Washington, 
„ G.) 

I hope your meeting will prove to be an in- 
Spiring one and one that will do much to- 
Ward attaining your goal. (Supreme Court 
Justice W. O. Douglas, Washington, D. C.) 

Throughout the world free peoples are 
daily pouring out their prayers for a just and 
lasting peace everywhere. This can only 
Come through unity—the sort of unity 
Which established the United States of 

rica as a haven of justice and liberty. 

In more recent years s number of worthy 
Organizations have been blazing a trali in 
the direction of world unity. These explora- 
tions—and that is all that can be said at this 
atage—have contributed great hopes to all 
Who seek peace and good will among men. 

must continue. 

The United World Federalists has fur- 

real leadership in this highly impor- 
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tant effort to attain the peace of the world. 
They deserve not only honorable mention, 
but universal commendation. 

As the members of this organization gather 
in their 1954 convention, I extend best wishes 
for the advancement of their noble purposes, 
(United States Senator Ronxur C. HENDRICK- 
SON, Republican, of New Jersey, Washington, 
D. C.) 

The issue we face relates to survival Itself. 
Man now has the means to destroy himself 
and his society. We know, however, that 
man also has the means to solve his problems 
without war. This must be our objective. 

The creation of an international commu- 
nity is essential to the preservation of world 
peace. The United Nations must be pre- 
served and strengthened as the means of 
achieving the community of interest which 
binds people together wherever they may 
live. We must keep aliye the idea of inter- 
national understanding and good will. This, 
in my Judgment, is the task of the United 
World Federalists and is the task of all who 
seek peace within a framework of liberty. 
(United States Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, Washington, D. C.) 

Hope for a peaceful world without the use 
of force will again be emphasized at this 
eighth annual general assembly of the United 
World Federalists. It is, therefore, an ap- 
propriate occasion for me to extend my best 
wishes to the delegates who assemble on 
this occasion and to commend the United 
World Federalists for its dedication to the 
cause of international cooperation. It has 
become increasingly impossible in recent 
years to think in terms of using military 
force on a large scale. Under the present 
circumstances only unreasoning fear can 
lead men to think in terms of a war which 
would be man's final destruction. 

We must think in terms of constructing a 
free world which will destroy the Iron Cur- 
tain by the inherent power of freedom, I 
am sure United World Federalists will per- 
sist in advocating and supporting foreign 
policy, within the framework ot the ideals, 
principles, and organs of the United Na- 
tions. (United States Senator Hersrar H. 
LEHMAN, Democrat, of New York, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

No group has worked more diligently to 
build a peaceful world than has the United 
World Federalists. Your support of the ideals 
of international understanding and coopera- 
tion and of the United Nations has been 
inspirational to all who recognize that isola- 
tionism is neither practical nor desirable. 

The bullding and preservation of a world 
at peace is a never-ending task. It is a task 
that does not permit discouragement, and 
one that must eventually bear fruit if civil- 
ization as we know it Is to survive. 

May your eighth annual general assembly 
result in an even greater determination on 
the part of UWF to continue every sound 
effort to build conditions that make for 
tolerance, understanding and world peace, 
(United States Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Democrat, of Alabama, Washington, D. C.) 

Your organization's courage and determi- 
nation in pursuing the noble cause of world 
peace and unity, despite the numerous road- 
blocks in the way, is most commendable, 
The need for finding a solution to the peren- 
nial scourage of war and preparation for war 
is growing steadily more urgent, and the 
Assembly's deliberations on this grave prob- 
lem will, I know, be constructive and de- 
serving of the most careful consideration. 
(Representative Hucw J. Anponrzto, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, Washington, D. C.) 

The search for peace must go steadfastly 
on even in the face of difficulty and strife. 
The fact that the United World Federalists 
continues its efforts diligently through edu- 
cation and discussion to further this need 
is gratifying indeed. (Representative EMAN- 
VEL CELLER, Democrat, of New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 
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The study before your convention of the 
revision of the United Nations’ Charter is 
of paramount importance and I wish you 
and your organization every success in de- 
veloping constructive ideas which will help 
in securing the desired ends. (Representa- 
tive STERLING COLE, Republican, of New York; 
chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Washington, D. C.) 

I wish to extend to you and the members 
who will be gathered together at this as- 
sembly my best wishes. 

I have been following the activities of 
your organization with much interest and 
will be glad to be advised of the conclusions 
reached by the assembly. (Representative 
THOMAS B. Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Your organization has played an impor- 
tant part in educating Americans toward 
meeting the international responsibilities 
which have been thrust upon them. At a 
time when the United Nations and our in- 
ternational alliances are undergoing unusual 
strains your work has very real importance, 
I hope therefore you will continue your work 
with even greater determination. (Repre- 
sentative PETER PRELINGHUYSEN, Ja., Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, Washington, D. C.) 

I am pleased to learn that the subject of 
proposed United Nations Charter revisions 
will receive the consideration of your eighth 
annual general assembly. 

In drawing attention to the importance of 
preserving the United Nations and improving 
its procedures, your organization is rendering 
a great service. In contributing to the 
leadership that is so essential to a success- 
ful review conference next year, the United 
World Federalists are meeting a great na- 
tional need. The discussion which your or- 
ganization and others similarly interested in 
world peace have inspired is a real help in 
our effort to define issues and reach sound 
solutions to world problems. (Representa- 
tive Brooxs Hays, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
Washington, D. C.) 

The members of your organization are to 
be congratulated for their enthusiastic pur- 
suit of world peace. 

With world conditions what they are to- 
days, their united efforts to strengthen the 
United Nations are more necessary than 
ever before. The United Nations must be 
implemented with a police force to prevent 
aggression in every part of the world, thus 
making possible the peaceful universe which 
your Organization has so diligently labored 
to achieve. (Representative ABRAHAM J, 
Moutrer, Democrat, of New York, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

It is heartening and strengthening to 
know that in a time of gathering perils and 
of disconcerting passions that there are those 
who remain steadfastly on the job of blue- 
printing the way to universal understand- 
ing and cooperation. My heartiest greetings 
and wishes for a most fruitful conference. 
(Representative BARRATT O'Hara, Democrat, 
of Illinois, Washington, D. C.) 

I wish to take this opportunity to extend 
to the delegates who will assemble at your 
eighth annual General Assembly my best 
wishes for fruitful and constructive delib- 
erations. The problems which beset our 
world are many and complex, and their solu- 
tion will be aided by enlightened partici- 
pation of all our people. The prospects of 
achieving lasting and just peace in the world 
through the help of the United Nations Or- 
ganization should have our most careful at- 
tention. For that reason, I hope that your 
group will give earnest consideration to the 
need of revising and improving the United 
Nations Charter, and shall look forward to 
receiving and studying your recommenda- 
tions and suggestions on this subject. (Rep- 
resentative CLEMENT J. ZaBLOCKI, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, Washington, D. C.) 

I trust that you will have an insplra- 
tional and successful assembly. Certainly j 
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you meet at the most challenging time in 
history when it is necessary that we all 
rededicate ourselves to the strengthening of 
the United Nations and the prevention of 
aggression so that we may have a world at 

under law. (United States district 
judge, Luther Youngdahl, Washington, D. C.) 

United Nations accomplishments encour- 
ages strong support of the United World 
Federalists for solutions of basic world prob- 
lems. Public opinion can become better in- 
formed on international matters of united 
vital opinion for bulwark against threats of 
war and the building of peace. 

United Nations is organized for action now 
today and every day. 

UWF assembly can give thought and in- 
spiration for such cooperation. (Warren R. 
Austin, former U. S. Ambassador to U. N.) 

In these days which are so critical in the 
life of the Nation, I feel so strongly that 
those who are connected with United World 
Federalists are working so intelligently and 
so definitely for peace, yet with a realism 
which also is important at this time. 

I trust the assembly will be most successful 
in every way. (The Right Reverend Henry 
K. Sherrill, D. D., presiding bishop, Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U. S. A.) 

The urgency of our position grows with 
each passing day, as the world situation de- 
teriorates. As I see it, we are being forced 
by the Communist will to domination and 
by the weakness and vacillation of our 
friends to give all our efforts to short-range 
measures of defense or of preparing our posi- 
tions and forces in event of attack. No one 
in high places is now speaking up for the 
only effective solution to the problem of 
world tensions. No thought is being given 
to what alone can insure peace. 

Under these sad conditions, the voice of 
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even though ears of the nations seem closed 
to it. I, therefore, send greetings and prayer- 
ful wishes to the delegates assembled in 
Washington to rededicate themselves to the 
biggest cause in history. (Rev. Philip S. 
Moore, C. S. C., vice president, academic 
affairs, University of Notre Dame.) 

I have recently had a chance to see some- 
thing of the ferment of modern Asia, The 
more I ponder the development of Asian 
nationalisms, the more convinced I become 
that this new-found pride in independence 
can only really flourish within the frame- 
work of a strengthened United Nations. 

Without that framework the new Asian 
freedoms may be short-lived and fratieidal. 
They may be absorbed by neighboring sys- 
tems whose very first principle is the stifling 
of indigenous cultural and political life. 

UWF has been instrumental in proclaim- 
ing the necessity of a stronger world organi- 
zation—long before events conspired to make 
that our last best hope. 

T congratulate you on what you have done, 
and I am confident that you will continue 
with the same high determination, (Ches- 
ter Bowles, former U. S, Ambassador to 
India.) 

My best wishes for the success of your 
meeting and the world of United World Fed- 
eralists in support of the United Nations. 

These are times of decision on the greatest 
issues which have ever confronted mankind; 
issues which cannot be evaded and can be 
solved only by that combination of bold yet 
cautious thinking on international problems 
which frame the structure of the national 
state. Major problems like that of security 
are taking on new meanings as thermonu- 
clear power becomes too deadly to be used 
by civilized nations in mutual destruction. 
The strategy of peace must be thought 
through, not along that challenge to power 
which has bred and still breeds suspicion 
and hostility, but by action for human bet- 
terment in which all share. The best police 
system is not that which puts the accent on 
punishment for crime but on the support of 
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social and political justice. The World Fed- 
eralists in their reexamination of the United 
Nations Charter to achieve these ends should 
have the support of all right-minded cit- 
izens. (James T. Shotwell, honorary presi- 
dent, American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc.) 

I want to wish you a most successful con- 
vention. 

I am sure all of us will agree that the 
fundamental test of the success of the United 
Nations is the devotion of people, their lead- 
ers and their governments. Will we recog- 
nize the depth of obligations under the char- 
ter and the opportunities the United Nations 
affords us? 

On the eve of the 10th year of the United 
Nations, we need a rededication of faith. 
(Clark M. Eichelberger, executive director, 
American Association for the United Nations, 
Inc.) 

I wish you every success in your important 
work. (George Olmsted, chairman of the 
board, Hawkeye Casualty Co.) 

Since World War II, it has seemed to me 
that the world needed no further arguments 
than with war itself to convince anyone that 
means must be found for the peaceful solu- 
tion of future problems and the avoidance 
of further conflict. If another argument was 
needed, no one could imagine a more com- 
pelling one than the hydrogen bomb. In 
any event, here it is. Someway, somehow, 
mankind must become more fully aware of 
this period of greatest present danger and 
that solutions must be found other than war. 
The United World Federalists become in- 
creasingly important. (Arthur Bunker, 
president, Climax Molybdenum Co.) 

We have now reached the point all of us 
feared in 1945—the development of a nu- 
clear-weapon race to the point where two 
nations are literally able to exterminate each 
other. 

If we are to extricate ourselves from this 
dangerous situation, we must act in many 
fields, and the most important of those fields, 
in my opinion, is the education of the people 
concerning the need for world federation. 
If the people cannot see the need, civiliza- 
tion as we know it is doomed. (Harrison 
Brown, California Institute of Technology.) 

In these days of doubt and confusion when 
the three great enemies of the human mind, 
fear, hate, and despair are paralyzing the 
clear and calm judgment of so many men in 
high places, only the great idea sponsored 
by United World Federalists shines as a 
beacon of hope to guide the human race back 
to sanity from its mad race to thermonu- 
clear self-destruction. God be with you in 
your noble efforts. (F. R. Von Windegger, 
chairman of the board, Plaza Bank of St. 
Louis.) 

My congratulations on the excellent work 
you are doing to further the cause of in- 
ternational cooperation and peace. (J. D. 
Zellerbach, president, Crown Zellerbach 


) 

All best wishes for a successful conven- 
tion and one which furthers the cause in 
which we believe. (John Farrar, chairman 
of the board, Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc.) 

No idea that man can have is too great for 
him to begin to try to translate it into 
reality. My greetings to the convention. 
(Grove Patterson, editor in chief, Toledo 
Blade.) 

I send every good wish for the 1954 annual 
meeting. 

I believe that we have now hammered 
out a set of principles so simple and solid 
that we can all support them with convic- 
tion. 

I believe also that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when even the most blind can 
understand that a choice must be made 
between a disarmed world governed by law 
and the Imminent risk of unprecedented 
catastrophe. I have confidence that there 
is enough intelligence and commonsense 
in the world to choose the former road to- 
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ward world order. And therefore, I believe 
that this is no time for UWF to falter or 
relax. On the contrary, it is a time for con- 
fidence that our principles can and will 
make faster headway and produce greater 
results from now on. So let us close ranks 
and go forward, (Grenville Clark, lawyer-) 


ADDRESS BY VICTOR REUTHER, ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, BEFORE THE EIGHTH ANNUAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, 
JUNE 18, 1954, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. REUTHER. Mr. Chairman, and partici- 
pants in this assembly of the United World 
Federalists, I consider it a great honor, in- 
deed, to be privileged to have this oppor- 
tunity to take part in your session this aft- 
ernoon. As the chairman has indicated, the 
interests of the labor movement in interna- 
tional affairs, in world problems is not a new- 
found interest. It expresses a rather deep 
concern that people down in the shops, 
mines, and mills have had for a long time. 
While it has only been in rather recent years 
that a very few of the ranks of labor bave 
been drawn into consultative bodies where 
their opinions might have been solicited on 
world affairs, the people down in the shops, 
mines, and mills know full well that when 
armies are recruited and are sent marching, 
they number in their ranks primarily those 
out of shops; mines, and mills and off the 
farms of our country, 

The concern of working people in this land, 
as in other lands around the world, is their 
search for some practical approach to the 
problem of world peace. Believe me, it is 4 
very genuine one. The trade-union move- 
ment is by its very nature a pragmatic, ® 
very practical kind of organization, which 18 
less concerned with the language of a col- 
lective agreement with an employer than 
it is with the way that agreement actually 
operates. It ls concerned not only with 
amendments that may be negotiated to those 
collective agreements, it is deeply concerned 
with the atmosphere in which those agree- 
ments are negotiated because they give some 
indication as to whether or not there will 
be a genuine desire to carry out the terms 
of them. 

I don't come before you this afternoon 85 
an expert in international affairs, to lay be- 
fore you detailed language of proposed char- 
ter amendments. You will find, however. 
that spokesmen of the CIO are giving of their 
suggestions and their thinking and their ad- 
vice to the Senate committee as it moves 
across the country and conducts its hearings- 
I am pleased to say to all of you that almost 
without exception you will find that those 
recommendations and basic charter amend- 
ments coincide and parallel the thinking 
this organization. That is because, like you. 
we have but one desire, that is to continue 
our very earnest and our determined se: 
for practical approach to this problem. I am 
sure you share another view of ours that this 
search for peace, for an appropriate world- 
wide structure through which organized na- 
tions might find a basis for joint cooperation 
and collaboration, is not a matter to be left 
to the professional diplomats alone, nor to 
the professional soldiers; for all of us 88 
civilians have such a very great stake and 
interest, not just the language, not just the 
frame work, the kind of atmosphere in which 
this is negotiated that we wish to be a party 
to them. While all of us will not have the 
privilege of sitting at the international con- 
ference table where these matters are ne- 
gotiated, each of us as participants in our 
own vital organizations can make a tre- 
mendous contribution to building the kind 
of climate within our own respective com- 
munities, within our own respective nation® 
which can guide the hands of those wD? 
negotiate. 

Believe me, it is significant that you meet 
at precisely this moment. I congratulate 
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you on the courage which you have shown 
in daring to come together and express a 
hope that the world might show the good 
Judgment to find a way for its peace. For 
We have just passed through an era that I 
trust definitely marks the end of it, where 
the spokesmen of dissension and division 
have enjoyed the headlines and have occu- 
Pied the television screens for many a week. 
I trust that there will be no great vacuum 
left there that will be long unfilled, For 
among alert and determined groups that take 
Seriously these questions for peace, we had 
better find ways and means of carrying out 
Our practical fight for this, out into the 
Communities, out into the legislative halls of 
Our country. I trust we will influence people 
Of other nations to do likewise, For I think 
there is very great danger that the ground 
that we have won in making the first initial 
Steps toward building the framework of a 
World organization may well be swept aside 
in the kind of atmosphere of hysteria that is 
generated by the increasing tensions around 
the world. I count the home front here 
among these areas of tension. 

Yet, we must not be defeatist. We must 
Press forward with positive and constructive 
Proposals for strengthening further and for 
implementing the work of this world organ- 
ization, the United Nations. It is within an 
area of some practical implementations of 
the responsibilities of the U. N. that I should 
like to address a few remarks to you this af- 
ternoon, that is in the economic sphere. For 
I doubt if there is any single phase of the 
work of the United Nations that has brought 
forth such positive, constructive results in 
area after area around the world than the 
beginnings which the U. N. has made into 
the social and economic field yet the march 
Of technological progress, in' some measure 
A result of assistance which the U. N. has 
Made possible in the field of health, great 
Population increases that are growing around 
ths world, are confronting us despite tech- 
hological advances, improvement of produc- 
tion methods, or confronting us with a very 
Teel, pressing dilemma of standards of living 
in vast areas of the world and conditions are 
growing progressively worse instead of better. 

This is perhaps the only place in the world 
Where food production has more than kept 
Pace with population increases; where we 
have actually made a positive gain of some 
15 to 20 percent in our ability to produce, 
grow the food that is needed to meet human 
needa. 

In Asia, while they have restored about 
Prewar production levels, their population 
increase has been some 15 to 20 percent so 
that standards of living in Asia will grow 
Progressively worse in the months and years 
that lie ahead, unless determined steps are 
taken to correct that. 

Even our neighbors in Latin America, with 
One-third increase in food production, find 
40-percent increase in population puts 
them in worse economic position than be- 
tore the war. 

Your chairman has referred to some small 
Personal experience that I have had in dis- 
tant parts of the world, in Europe, the 
Middle East and in Asia. That experience 
has left me with a very deep conviction that 
fundamentally human people all over this 
world are much alike. I think unless we 
believe that deeply and genuinely and sin- 
Cerely, we will never conscientiously work 
toward building the kind of organization 
that offers some measure of hope for building 
the basis for world peace. 

I have worked and lived inside the Soviet 
Union for nearly 2 years as an automobile 
Worker, joining a group of technicians from 
Detroit to help get established the Ford auto- 
Mmoblle factory there, and I think I have some 
Personal knowledge of the hopes and desires, 
the things that move and impel just ordinary 
People inside the Soviet Union. I have re- 
turned from some 2% years working in 
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Europe, living In places with German, Italian, 
Austrian, and Finnish workers, many of 
whom are writing a chapter of heroism in 
the down-to-earth fight against communism, 
that one Senator McCartuy would do well to 
read. For the fight against communism is 
not waged, that fight against totalitarianism 
is not fought with fancy slogans. In large 
measure it will be won or lost by what is 
done down in the shops and mines and milis 
of this world. The extent to which the 
democratic cause will be translated into more 
than just lofty Ideals, that is repeated with 
such eloquence on national occasions, we 
shall either win or lose that, depending on 
the kind of life we will breathe into these 
words, the extent to which we can take the 
hopes and ideals of democracy, translate 
them into the bread and butter, into the 
substance that will give people a stake, per- 
sonal stake in the democratic cause, 

We have not even begun to wage that kind 
of battle and defense of a free and demo- 
cratic world. There is a great and disastrous 
tendency to rely almost exclusively on a 
military campaign, begun some years ago, 
before this administration assumed respon- 
sibility. But, unfortunately, that trend was 
not reversed. It was even accelerated. To- 
day, the only real program that we have, 
which offered any etfective hope of putting 
tools into the hands of people who want to 
find ways and means of raising their living 
standards, finding the ways and means of 
raising their own concepts of democracy 
closer to them and more real, that economic 
ald program has all but been destroyed in its 
real significance, has but been made a sym- 
bolic arm of a military assistance program. 

Belleve me, no alliances anywhere in this 
world, which are won solely by an economic 
bribe of assistance, will offer any measure 
of security to the free world. For it is not 
so much alliances with governments as alli- 
ances with people that offer us some meas- 
ure of hope for the future. 

With what personal experience I have had 
with some of these people, if democracy 
would but put its best foot forward, if we 
would but wage this competitive struggle 
against the forces of bigotry, intolerance, to- 
talitarianism, with those tools and those in- 
struments which offer us by far the greatest 
possibilities of success, that is in the eco- 
nomie field, in the social, there is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, no question at all but democracy 
would tflumph in the end. For it is aca- 
demic to talk about security from a pre- 
ponderance of hydrogen or atomic bombs. 
What security is there for us here or the 
embattled people in Berlin or Vienna, down 
in Indochina, or Tokyo; what measure of 
security can possibly come from the fact 
that we might possess In a given moment a 
thousand hydrogen bombs, while the Krem- 
lin forces may only have 800? 

Yet, in the social and economic field, we 
have such a preponderance of the tools of 
production, the technical know-how, vast 
surpluses on all hands that even some con- 
sider a great catastrophe, these must be 
forged into a powerful instrument for good, 
for peace. 

I would go further and say that view must 
not be used unilaterally, but must be used 
as a demonstration of our faith in a world 
organization. 

I have reason to believe the world was 
much encouraged last April a year ago when 
the President of the United States, President 
Eisenhower, stated very clearly that it was 
the policy of the United States Government 
to dedicate an increasingly large measure of 
its economic resources raising living stand- 
ards around the world. The United Nations 
took the first meager step in that direction 
when it established the organization known 
as the Sunfed, the United Nations instru- 
ment for economic world development, and 
United States hesitated to commit a paltry 
sum of $150 or $200 million; a paltry sum, 
because we have been pouring into economic 
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development programs sums amounting to 
billions. But even the amounts which we 
committed under Marshall plan ald is but a 
drop in the bucket, is infinitesimal when laid 
side by side with what our expenditures have 
been in the military field. 

Paul Hoffman, early administrator of Mar- 
shall aid, has estimated that World War IL 
cost the American people $30 billion for each 
month of the 44 months. Why, 1 month's 
Outlay in terms of the cost of prosecuting 
World War II is equal to 9 years of economic 
nid under the Marshall plan. How can we 
dare with a clear conscience say to any one, 
America cannot afford its economic responsi- 
bilities. After all, we cannot feed and clothe 
people everywhere in the world. It is not a 
matter of feeding and clothing them all, our- 
selves. It is a question of making clear to 
millions and millions of people around this 
world, who are yet uncommitted in the great 
struggle between the totalitarian and the 
free world, who believe that America is iden- 
tified with the forces of imperialism, who 
believe that we are concerned with aggres- 
sion and millions of people genuinely be- 
eve this. It is time that we set the record 
clear, not by words alone, but by deeds, and 
America and the whole West will assume the 
initiative in this great worldwide struggle. 
By so doing, I think they will lay the basis 
to avoid the possibility of a resort to war 
again, We can take the initiative, if by 
more than deeds alone we will commit from 
now for a determined period in the future, 
for the next 25 or 50 years, through the 
United Nations, a set amount to help in a 
concerted effort to raise living standards 
around the world. 

When this is done through the instrument 
of the United Nations, it will be explicitly 
clear to those crucial areas of the world 
where unilateral action is suspect, it will be 
clear that our motives are genuine, that we 
haye faith in a world organization; that we 
have faith in world law and order, and are 
not relying upon any superiority we may 
have in a hydrogen bomb race. 

Can we afford it? Will the American 
people support it? This organization here, 
numerous organizations like you across the 
country which speak for grass root sections 
of America, ought to do some plain talking, 
I think, to the American people and tell them 
what the alternatives are. Either we com- 
mit our energies and our resources to this 
kind of an offensive or we will, whether we 
like it or not, be forced to commit them in 
the field of battle. If the American people 
know there is a choice, they will support you. 
‘They will see to it that the hails of Congress, 
these kind of voices are raised. I think the 
American people ought to be talked with 
very frankly, that those are the alternatives, 
that it is possible to do this; no one can 
make any guaranties, of course, that the 
policy of the Kremlin will change. 

One thing is certain, this approach, this 
bold defensive on the peace front, commit- 
ting vast economic resources to a concerted 
effort to win the loyalty of people by con- 
vineing them that we are interested, con- 
vincing them that we are interested in their 
welfare, will not only hold together the al- 
lance of the free world, which is very shaky 
today, will win to our side millions who are 
uncommitted, who are not without doubt 
because the cause of democracy in this 
troubled world is in great jeopardy. 

There is a lot more this afternoon that I 
would like to say to you. I know your agenda 
is heavy. I assured those who were in charge 
of your conference arrangements that I 
would not make a long speech, I am de- 
lighted with this opportunity to be with 
you. I want you to know that down in the 
ranks of the trade unions are people who 
are genuinely concerned about this prob- 
lem. They are so concerned within CIO 
alone that they are contributing annually 
approximately a quarter-million dollars 
which goes abroad to help the democratic, 
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non-Communist trade unions in their efforts 
to fight for a higher standard of living, in 
their efforts to combat the infiltration and 
penetration of Communist agents in their 
own unions. 

I told you that I thought some of the most 
remarkable victories that have been won in 
this struggle are being chalked up in that 
area. Believe me, that statement can be 
backed up with ample evidence. For in the 
area of military conflict with the Soviet 
powers, at best we have won a stalemate in 
certain areas; in others, we are being forced 
back into open retreat. But where has there 
been a more smashing victory over the forces 
of communism than in the struggle of the 
free trade unions in Berlin, who, though they 
were completely surrounded by Soviet 
troops, but an island there in a sea of Red 
army forces, they have defeated the Commu- 
nists to a standstill. 

Where is there an example such as in little 
Austria, surrounded also, where in every open 
and democratic and free election that has 
been held the Communists have been get- 
ting a smaller and smaller percentage of 
the votes, until today it is less than 3 per- 
cent. It is significant that in those coun- 
tries where living standards are high, and 
where the non-Communist free trade unions 
are strong economically in industry, and in- 
fluential politically, there you have no in- 
ternal Communist threats, none whatsoever. 
There is no internal Communist threat in 
Western Germany, despite the proximity of 
the Red army. There is no internal Com- 
munist threat in Austria, surrounded as she 
is with all the economic hardships that she 
must endure as result of the virtual block- 
ade, economic blockage; there is no internal 
Communist threat in Britain, in Scandinavia, 
in the Benelux countries, in France and Italy, 
yes, where living standards are pitifully 
small, and no military alliance, no technical 
majority of the National Assembly in Paris, 
For the free France with its recruiting of 
French divisions, offer us no security, if those 
French divisions are as representative of the 
voting population of France today, for the 
Communist Party today has the greatest 
single voting block in France today. 


The labor movement in France today is - 


trying to change that by pulling out from 
the Communists their support in the fac- 
tories, by leading a concerted effort to effect 
a higher living standard so the people in 
France, as well as Italy, feel they have a stake 
in this democratic soclety, that in the final 
analysis will be for helping far more men in 

the freedom of the free world than 
a military alliance alone. 

I don’t want to rule out or belittle the im- 
portance of military efforts in a period as 
tense and trying as this. I do want to make 
clear, it is naive and dangerous to follow the 
advice of the so-called experts and create the 
impression that this approach, and this ap- 
proach alone, of a series of military pacts, re- 
gional or otherwise, is the hope for peace. 
If there must be a war waged, let it be a war 
waged to win the hearts and minds and souls 
of human beings to the cause of freedom in 
democracy. 

We need tools in our hands to wage that 
kind of battle. Let it be the tools of the en- 
€ineers, the agricultural experts, the health 
experts, who we ought to be sending out into 
all the areas of the world. These are the 
kind of ambassadors who speak with elo- 
quence in other areas and offer some measure 
of success in our campaign to recruit friends 
to the cause of freedom. I know in that total 
effort you, and all of you, in the United 
States World Federalists, are more than com- 
mitted; you are dedicated. I know that in 
this critical chapter of world history, you are 
making a contribution which is significant, 
which is a vital contribution to the total 
effort of free people everywhere, to win a 
measure not only of security, but of hope for 
the future. 


I thank you very much. 
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Chairman Wolverton, of Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Re- 
plies to American Medical Association’s 
Letter Opposing President Eisenhower's 
Health Reinsurance Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now generally known that the American 
Medical Association claims to be respon- 
sible for defeating in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 13 last, the health 
reinsurance plan offered as part of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's health program to 
provide additional medical and hospital 
facilities for our people at a reduced cost. 
I am surprised that anyone, much less 
an organization such as the American 
Medical Association, would want to claim 
credit for such. However, strange as it 
may seem, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation did just that. 

In the Washington letter No. 80 of the 
American Medical Association, dated 
July 16, 1954, issued by Dr. F. E. Wilson, 
director, there is contained the follow- 


ing: 
THE WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


You can rest assured that your influence 
with your representatives played an essen- 
tial part in the recommittal by the House 
of the reinsurance bill. * * Four wires 
and phone calls pointed out that this legis- 
lation was unsound and unnecessary. Other 
factors were present, including a partisan 
reaction and a rebellion by some Members 
against speedup pressure tactics. But we 
have reviewed what happened and have come 
to the conclusion that the other elements 
alone can't explain the vote—238 to 134, 
with 75 Republicans and 162 Democrats 
favoring recommittal and 120 Republicans 
and 14 Democrats opposing. A high percent- 
age of the representatives had received word 
from you that the physicians of their home 
districts were convinced the bill was bad 
legisiation—a fact repeatedly brought out in 
floor debate. I believe that this timely ex- 
pression gave the various opposition factions 
the support they needed to make the fight. 


The following statement was also in- 
cluded in the same communication: 


PRESIDENT PLEDGES CONTINUED FIGHT FOR 
REINSURANCE 


In his press conference the day following 
the House defeat of reinsurance, President 
Eisenhower expressed disappointment and 
made clear he would continue to fight for 
this legislation. * * In the Senate, Chair- 
man H. ALEXANDER SMITH, whose Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee favorably reported 
a companion bill (S. 3114) July 1, told the 
Senate he was uncertain what course to 
pursue now, although he felt the Senate 
should go through with the measure “and 
in the debate here demonstrate to the people 
what this program is.” 

It was Mr. Elsenhower's contention that 
those who had voted against the bill "just 
don't understand what are the facts of Amer- 
ican life.“ Authorizing the unusual proce- 
dure of direct quotation, he said: “I don't 
consider that anyone lost yesterday except 
the American people. * * Ot course, I am 
trying to redeem my campaign promises and 
I will never cease trying. This is only a 
temporary defeat. This thing will be carried 
forward as long as I am in this office.” 
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Under date of July 13, 1954, a letter 
was addressed to me by Dr. George F. 
Lull, secretary and general manager of 
the American Medical Association. The 
letter, however, did not reach me until 
the day following action in the House. 
It reads as follows: 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, III., July 13, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A, WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. WOLVERTON: I have been asked 
by the board of trustees of the American 
Medical Association to review for you our 
position with respect to H. R. 8356, 83d 
Congress, an amended version of which has 
been reported favorably by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and which 
will be considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the near future. 

This bill, as you know, would do two 
things. First, it would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to conduct studies and col- 
lect and disseminate information concern- 
ing the organizational, actuarial, operational 
and other problems of health service pre- 
payment plans and their carriers. This in- 
formation and advice would be distributed, 
upon application, without charge. Second- 
ly, the bill would authorize the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to issue a 
form of reinsurance to voluntary health 
service prepayment plans. According to the 
bill, this reinsurance would be issued, where 
needed, to “stimulate the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate prepayment plans 
in areas, and with respect to services and 
classes of persons, for which they are 
needed.“ x 

On April 5 a representative of the associa- 
tion testified before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee in opposition to 
the bill. Since that time we have reviewed 
our position in consultation with author- 
ities in the health-insurance field, Officers 
of the association and members of our staff 
have met during the past week with repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and at the White House 
with administration officials, 

After these conferences it Is our conclu- 
sion that the minor amendments which 
have been adopted do not answer our ob- 
jections to the proposal and therefore, our 
position remains the same. We remain op- 
posed to the bill for the following reason: 

1. The mechanism suggested will not ac- 
complish the stated purposes of the bill, 1. e., 
to promote the best possible medical care on 
reasonable terms. 

2. The phenomenal progress of the health 
insurance industry makes Federal interven- 
tion not only unnecessary but a dangerous 
intrusion into a successful area of private 
enterprise. Such intervention would not 
help and could hinder continued expansion 
of health insurance coverage. 

3. Reinsurance would not make health in- 
surance more attractive to persons who can 
afford to pay premiums and have not done 
so. It would not make health Insurance 
available to the indigent unless the Govern- 
ment provides a subsidy for the purpose of 
selling insurance for less than the cost of 
servicing the contract, 

4. The program, without subsidy, would 
not reduce the cost of insurance, nor would 
it make health insurance available to any 
additional groups or geographic area that 
voluntary insurers cannot reach. 

5. Most insurance authorities agree that 
the extent of health insurance lability 15 
such that a Federal reinsurance program 1% 
absolutely unnecessary. 

6. The measure would place extensive 
regulatory power in the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The concentration 
and delegation of such authority and con- 
trol over a vital branch of American indus- 
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try in an Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment without clear and convincing evi- 
dence of need cannot be justified. 

In view of all of the above factors, it is the 
Opinion of the American Medical Association 
that considerable more thought and study 
should be given to the subject measure prior 
to any favorable consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
Grondx F. LULL, M. D., 
Secretary and General Manager. 


T answered the above letter on July 22, 
instant, by letter addressed to Dr. Lull, 
Treading as follows: 

JULY 22, 1954. 
Dr. George F. LULL, 
Secretary and General Manager, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Chicago, Il. 

Dear De. LULL: I have your letter of July 
13, 1954. in which you state you had been 
asked by your board of trustees to review 
for me your position with respect to H. R. 
8356. an amended version of which had been 
reported favorably by this commitee and was 
considered by the House last Tuesday, July 
13. Iregret that your letter was not received 
until after the bill had been considered on 
the floor of the House. 

In this letter you express your conclusion 
that the amendments which had been made 
to the original bill do not answer your ob- 
jections to the proposal, that you continue 
to be opposed to the bill for 6 stated reasons, 
and that it is your opinion that more thought 
and study should be given to the measure 
Prior to favorable consideration. 

I note that in no way whatsoever have you 
expressed opposition to the bill on any medi- 
Cal grounds, nor On any suggested interfer- 
ence with the practice of medicine, nor on 
anything having to do whatsoever with the 
field in which the association's members are 
engaged. I note, however, that the reasons 
you have given for your opposition to the 
bill are all predicated on questions which 
you have raised in the Insurance field, and I 
should like in this letter to discuss these with 
you. 

Your 6 stated reasons for opposition and 
my comments thereupon are as follows: 

“1. The mechanism suggested will not ac- 
complish the stated purposes of the bill, 1. e., 
to promote the best possible medical care 
On reasonable terms.” 

While legislation to accomplish the objec- 
tive which you have stated is the purpose of 
this bil might be desirable, you have much 
too broadly characterized the purpose of 
this instant legislation. As stated in the 
bil, the purpose is “to encourage and stimu- 
late private initiative in making good and 
Comprehensive health services generally ac- 
Cessible on reasonable terms, through ade- 
Quate health service prepayment plans, to 
the maximum number of people.” 

We think that the program provided for 
In this legislation will speed up the proc- 
ess of extending coverage to more people 
and of improving the protection available. 
We are supported in this belief by execu- 
tives of private insurance companies, the 
Blue Cross, and the American Hospital As- 
Sociation, among others. The objective is 
to expand as far as possible the areas in 
which voluntary insurance can be made ef- 
fective and to reduce to the minimum the 
areas which cannot be reached by the pre- 
Payment method. We have had testimony 
from carriers that they could experiment 
More broadly with this kind of backing. 

“2. The phenomenal! progress of the health 
insurance industry makes Federal interven- 
vention not only unnecessary but a danger- 
Ous intrusion into a successful area of pri- 

vate enterprise. Such intervention would 
not help and could hinder continued ex- 
pansion of health-insurance coverage.” 
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Despite the splendid progress of volun- 
tary insurance to date, a Federal program 
in this area ls necessary. Progress so far has 
been in the more easily covered areas of 
large employed groups and their families. 
The more difficult and doubtful areas of cov- 
erage still remain problems. It will take 
practical experimentation to reach the less 
easily accessible workers and their families, 
especially those employed in small groups, 
the rural workers, and the self-employed; 
to include the unusually expensive or long- 
term illness; to remove restrictions on ac- 
count of age and physical requirements; and 
to improve the range of services by adding 
those which are more difficult to adminis- 
ter. The industry itself has indicated the 
need for study, research and experimenta- 
tion on these problems. Protection against 
undue loss can speed up the experimenta- 
tion and offer broader protection sooner, 
especillay for medium-sized and smaller 
companies. z 

The reinsurance program as outlined in 
H. R. 8356 could not possibly be a dangerous 
intrusion, It is voluntary from start to 
finish—voluntary for the subscribers and 
policyholders under the reinsured prepay- 
ment plans, and voluntary for the carriers 
who participate on the basis of formal appli- 
cation for Inclusion in the program. There 
is no authority for general regulation of the 
industry, and reinsurance will not be pro- 
vided when otherwise available, 

The hearings brought out nothing which 
would support the contention that the re- 
insurance program could hinder the con- 
tinued expansion of voluntary health-in- 
surance coverage and much that would re- 
fute it. 

Federal endorsement of voluntary health 
Insurance will publicize the value of pro- 
tection and increase public knowledge and 
appreciation of such protection. Certainly 
the volume of mali received by the commit- 
tee from citizens all over the United States 
supports my belief that the public wants 
the Federal Government to také a positive 
and active interest in the health-insurance 
movement. 

3. Reinsurance would not make health 
insurance more attractive to persons who 
can afford to pay premiums and have not 
done so. It would not make health insur- 
ance available to the indigent unless the 
Government provides a subsidy for the pur- 
pose of selling insurance for less than the 
cost of servicing the contract.” 

It has been made perfectly clear through- 
out by the sponsors of this proposal that it 
is not intended to reach families who are 
unable ‘to include premiums for health in- 
surance in their family budgets. Those who 
are able to do so will be more inclined to 
purchase such protection as it becomes more 
attractive by the removal of restrictions, 
by an increase in the days of hospital care 
paid for, increased coverage of miscellaneous 
hospital costs and medical services outside 
the hospital, 

“4. The program, without subsidy, would 
not reduce the cost of insurance, nor would 
it make health insurance available to any 
additional groups or geographic area that 
voluntary insurers cannot reach.” 

Experimental coverage offered at lower 
premiums during the initial stages than 
might otherwise be possible would stimulate 
a greater public response and increased par- 
ticipation, which in turn would further 
spread the risk of the new coverage and so 
lower costs to the individual subscriber or 
policyholder. It is also within reasonable 
expectation that the margin of reserve which 
the companies would consider safe could, 
if reinsured, be set at a lower level than 
otherwise posstble, and this too, could oper- 
ate to reduce premium rates. Major medi- 
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cal expense coverage is a possible case in 
point, 

It is not the position of the sponsors that 
reinsurance will make “insurable,” groups 
which are not so in fact. The purpose is 
to assist voluntary carriers to push their 
coverage to the feasible limits at the earliest 
Possible date. What those feasible limits 
are can only be determined through a 
planned pattern of practical experimenta- 
tion. The companies themselves are eager 
to establish what the practical limits of their 
markets are. There was testimony that ex- 
perimentation would be useful on such prob- 
lems as the following: 

(a) Uncertain costs due to changes in the 
level of costs for services, to changing meth- 
ods for rendering medical services and to 
broadened concepts of what properly is in- 
cluded within any particular category of 
services. Associated with this problem is 
the fact that insurance coverage itself has 
the effect of increasing the utilization of 
medical and hospital services. 

(b) Making protection available, on attrac- 
tive terms, to individuals who cannot be 
readily covered as members of employed 
groups—including the self-employed, those 
employed in very small establishments, those 
not employed, particularly older people, and 
those in agricultural employment. 

(c) Achieving such a balance of protec- 
tion as to prevent distorting the pattern of 
medical services to fit the insurance cover- 
age. Specifically, there are pressures to place 
a patient in a hospital for diagnostic and 
other medical services simply because the 
cost of those services is reimbursable only 
when performed in a hospital and without 
regard to the most economical method of 
providing the services. Unnecessary hos- 
pitalization induced by some kinds of cov- 
erage aggravates the overcrowding of hos- 
pitals and Increases cost of medical care, 

"5. Most insurance authorties agree that 
the extent of health insurance lability is 
such that a Federal reinsurance program is 
absolutely unnecessary.” 

It has been argued by some that reinsur- 
ance is not suited to the risks involved in 
voluntary health insurance. This contention 
presumably rests on the premise that no 
single individual health and accident insur- 
ance risk could mount up so high as to re- 
quire reinsurance as is the case in the life 
insurance industry. However, this overlooks 
the fact that the program proposed under 
H. R. 8356 would reinsure entire plans—no 
individual policies. Aggregate costs under a 
new health insurance plan in a new area of 
protection could be large and unexpected. 
Insurance premium rates and underwriting 
practices are based, in general, on past insur- 
ance experience, but, in offering new benefits, 
no such past experience ts available. Judg- 
ment estimates must be made on the basis 
of general statistical data or perhaps the re- 
sults of special surveys where they have been 
made. Premium rates and practices de- 
veloped on this basis must be tested by ob- 
servation of the actual experience under new 
efferings. During these evolutionary stages 
the combined losses on individual claims can 
be substantial. This program would put a 
limit on possible losses and so encourage the 
undertaking of new offerings. 

Reinsurance would not be applied for, and 
therefore not provided, unless it was neces- 
sary and useful to the individual carrier 
who wished to have it for a particular plan. 

“6. The measure would place extensive 
regulatory power in the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The concentration 
and delegation of such authority and con- 
trol over a vital branch of American indus- 
try in an executive department of the Gov- 
ernment without clear and convincing eviv 
dence of need cannot be Justified.” 
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The bill does not authorize regulation of 
the insurance business by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as some have contended. On the 
contrary, the bill gives full recognition to 
the principle of general State regulatory au- 
thority in the fleld of insurance. The pur- 
pose clause reaffirms the policy declared by 
the 79th Congress in the act of March 9, 
1945, entitled “An act to express the intent 
of the Congress with reference to the regu- 
lation of the business of insurance” and ex- 
pressly disclaims any authorization of ad- 
ministrative action inconsistent with that 
policy. 

The Secretary would be given no general 
regulatory power over any phase of the in- 
surance business. The bill's grant of au- 
thority to make necessary regulations is Hm- 
ited to administrative regulations for 
purposes of the Federal program. What is 
authorized here is the establishment of 
reasonable conditions for participation in a 
governmental program which the individual 
carrier may take advantage of if he chooses, 
Departmental regulations would have no 
operative effect as to carriers who had filed 
no formal application for approval for pur- 
poses of reinsurance; nor would they apply 
to policies or subscriber contracts not writ- 
ten In pursuance of plans for which reinsur- 
ance was sought. 

The bill allows a considerable area of dis- 
cretion in the establishment of the terms 
and conditions for participation in the pro- 
gram but it was pretty generally agreed by 
those presenting testimony at the hearings 
that any such standards would not only 
have to be worked out in consultation with 
expert advisers, and representatives of car- 
riers and other interested groups, but they 
would also have to be subject to modifica- 
tion and revision in the light of operating 
experience as the program developed. The 
bill, however, provides several safeguards. 
There are specific limitations on the extent 
to which the Secretary may concern himself 
with premium rates; retroactive effect of 
new requirements is prohibited; and accept- 
ance for reinsurance of a direct-service plan 
which permits lay control of professional 
matters is forbidden. Furthermore, section 
803 (b) requires appropriate consultation 
with the advisory council and other Inter- 
ested groups, including representatives of 
State insurance agencies prior to the estab- 
lishment of terms and conditions for rein- 
surance. Section 403 requires the Secretary 
to include in his annual report to the Con- 
gress a summary of the recommendations of 
the advisory council, including minority 
views, if any. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, 


Mr. Speaker, in my reply I have en- 
deavored to set forth my views and what 
I consider controlling factors that show 
the need of legislation such as the Presi- 
dent's plan for health reinsurance (H. R. 
8356) and that it is sound and in full 
accord with American principles. I 
have made the reply as complete as pos- 
sible so that physicians throughout the 
Nation who are not familiar with the 
provisions of the bill will thereby know 
that there is nothing violative of Ameri- 
can principles contained in the bill. 
Furthermore, it contains no single fea- 
ture that would justify anyone in rais- 
ing the old cry of “socialized medicine.” 
It is legislation that could prove not 
only beneficial to our people, but also to 
our physicians in providing a wise and 
worthwhile extension of Blue Cross and 
Similar prepayment health plans that 
have met such a favorable reaction by 
our people throughout the Nation. 
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Communist Tactics in the Use of Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, shocking 
new evidence of Red China's outrageous 
and immoral efforts to subvert the free 
world has recently been presented to the 
American people and members of the 
United Nations. 

Reporting to the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs in May of 
this year, Federal Narcotic Commis- 
sioner Harry J. Anslinger once again 
gave documented facts regarding Com- 
munist China’s dope peddling among 
American GI's in the Far East. This 
planned degradation of Americans not 
only enfeebles and neutralizes our mili- 
tary efforts, it is filling Communist cof- 
fers with profits to be used to advance 
the Communist cause wherever possible. 

Again this month Mr. Anslinger, tes- 
tifying before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
warned of the depths to which the Com- 
munists will stoop to spread narcotic ad- 
diction among our soldiers. As Mr. An- 
slinger testified, this is not the policy 
of one man in the Communist regime. 
This is the policy of the entire Commu- 
nist regime in Peiping. 

Mr. Speaker, this infamous and iniq- 
uitous business needs to be exposed as 
completely as possible. This plot to 
weaken the anti-Communist nations 
through subversion by debauchery can- 
not succeed if free people are informed 
of the threat and take proper safeguards 
against it. This, I submit, is an issue 
which should be thoroughly considered 
in any debate bearing on Red China's 
plea for admission to the United Nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star-Ledger of 
July 20, 1954. The editor has forcefully 
and effectively highlighted the need for 
immediate countermeasures in dealing 
with this diabolic. communistic plot. 

The editorial follows: 

DESTRUCTION OF AMERICANS 

The depth of human depravity seems to be 
limitless with the Communists in Asia, 

According to testimony by Harry J. 
Anslinger, United States Commissioner of 
Narcotics, before a subcgmmittee of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, an undis- 
closed number of American GI's have become 
addicts of narcotics. Blame for this tragic 
situation was laid by Anslinger directly at 
the door of the Communists in Korea and 
Japan. 

Anslinger sald further that the Reds were 
engaged in a deliberate “attempt to neutral- 
ize the soldiers” by selling them heroin and 
other narcotics, and that “a substantial num- 
ber of American troops have been addicted.” 

The worst of it was that the “situation is 
mot under control * * * but the Armed 
Forces are doing their best.“ 

from a man with Anslinger's repu- 
tation for reliability and understatement, his 
report should shock the American people 
into demanding the strictest kind of control 
of the drug traffic which the Communists are 
using as part of a deliberate campaign to 
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destroy the minds and bodies of American 
GT's. 

Thus far the United States and 35 other 
nations have signed a protocol intended to 
cut world opium production from 2,000 tons 
annually to the 500 needed for medical pur- 
poses. The Senate has still to ratify this 
protocol, but it is hard to see what effect this 
will have on Communist efforts to flood the 
free world with drugs. 

Measures to prevent this wanton distruc- 
tion of Americans can be effective only from 
constant vigilance and hard-hitting on the 
part of the military commands, 


Declaration of Interdependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an able and inspiring 
sermon delivered by Dr. John K. Roberts, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Danville, Va., on July 4, 1954. 

The sermon reads as follows: 

DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


“Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
(Isaiah 2: 4.) 

This past week I read again the Declaration 
of Independence. Though, as you know, it is 
concerned for the most part with indict- 
ments against George III, it is, nevertheless, 
one of the noblest and most courageous doc- 
uments ever written. While reading it these 
thoughts arose; Do we have men today who 
can think as clearly as did Jefferson and com- 
pany? Do we still have men with the in- 
sights and raw courage of Patrick Henry and 
company? Does any of the sacrificial spirit 
of the Revolutionary days live in the hearts 
of modern Americans?” 

Perhaps these and other questions should 
be put to us on this Independence Sunday, 
for these are serious days. Should we not 
bring ourselves then to take an inventory? 
To look at our country? To face ourselves? 
The look at the world of nations, and to con- 
sider the possibilities of the future? If on 
this hot, humid Fourth of July we are rendy 
for such a searching of heart, then the first 
question is: 

I. Who are we, the people? There are ap- 
proximately 160 million Americans. We are 
representatives of all races: but who are we? 
Answers to this question fall into two broad 
categories. One opinion held by political 
philosophers, and other leaders, is that man 
has no real or lasting significance; from the 
dust he has come and to the dust he shall 
return. While he is on the earth he may 
be used to promote the good of soclety. Man 
is nothing more than a unit of work, or 4 
unit of military power. He is a small think- 
ing animal; he ls a useful insect. But the 
average man according to this theory does 
not, and cannot recognize his best interests. 
He must have the direction of the state and 
the leaders thereof. This evaluation of man 
is held in various parts of the world. And 
wherever it is held, man ts debased and ex- 
ploited, his life is miserable and hard; he is 
little more than a slave. 

On the other hand there are nations 
where the individual is most highly esteemed. 
Man is considered but a little lower than 
the angels. Some Western peoples have 
thought of themselves as the elect of God. 
Many Americans have come to believe that 
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because they are Americans, they are the 
greatest, wisest, and best of all the peoples 
that live or have ever lived. Muititudes have 
Come to the state of thinking that ruled 
the minds of the anclent Greeks and Romans 
during the heyday of their civilizations. In 
this country man is not an animal, or an 

t. or an industrial unit, he is superior 
Citizen of a superior state, and destined to 
Temain superior. 

Perhaps the truth of man's worth ls some- 
Where between these two extremes. The cue 
is found in the Declaration of Independence 
itself; “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent; that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are 

e. liberty, and the pursult of happiness.” 

we Americans are inclined to think of our- 
Selves as sons of God, let us not forget that 

this sense all men are God's sons. And 
it we are inclined to think of ourselves as 
Special sons of God, as the elect, let us 
Tecognize the fact that we are elect for a 
Purpose and not for privilege; that our elec- 
tion is to extend the rule of the true living 

Od among all peoples and nations. If we 
fall in this we shall go down like all nations 
have gone down. 

II. The second question Is: “From whence 
have we come?" Sometimes in order to de- 
termine where we are, to get a bearing, we 

ve to know where we have come from. A 

nowledge of the past is necessary in order 

Appraise aright the present and to chart 
the future. A recent writer describes the 
Strange actions of a boat captain: “In the 
northern Michigan peninsula there is a bend 
in the river through which Great Lakes 
Steamers, navigating a short cut on their 
Way to Duluth, require some unusual pilot- 
ing. At this point the captain, standing at 
the stern, facing backward, gets his bearings 
from a great tree on a low hill, then swings 
the giant ship around the sharp turn with 
Only a few feet of clearance between the 

nks. The pilot looks backward not with 
Nostalgia for that which is behind, but that 
rom the conspicuous landmarks in that di- 
Tection, he may steer his ship safely ahead.” 

Has not the moment arrived, this July 4, 
When we should turn to look at the history 
Of this Nation, to focus our eyes upon the 
Breat landmarks of our past that we may 

elp steer the ship of state safely ahead? 
en we look to the past the most significant 
truth that stands out is this—that our fore- 
fathers founded this Nation under God.” 
trong men came to these shores to ind free- 
dom, to establish a just society, to pursue 
and to promote the happiness of all men, 
ut they sought these things “under God.” 
In the first colonial grant made to Sir Walter 

‘leigh, he was inatructed to enact statutes 
or the government of the colony * * * 
Provided that “they be not against the true 
Christian faith.” The charter of New Eng- 
land in 1620 was granted with the hope that 

here might be the “enlargement of the 
Christian religion to the glory of ‘God Al- 
mighty.“ The charters of all the colonies 
re true testimony to the Christian faith 
and expressed hopes for the propagation of 
at faith. The charters of the first schools 
aud colleges revealed that the purposes of 
Such institutions were to train and educate 
men for church and State. Many States 
declared that no one could hold office who 
did not believe in Jesus Christ and the 
iptures. The Declaration of Independ- 
nce ends with these words: We, there- 
fore, the representatives of the United States 
Of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appeallng to the Supreme Judge of the 
World for the rectitude of our intentions 
and for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
Givine providence, we mutually pledge to 
Lach other our lives, our fortunes and our 
red honor.“ 
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Haven't we drifted away from these moor- 
ings and this course? 

III. This brings us to the third question: 
“What are we doing; how are we faring?” 
There is no comparison between the United 
States of America of July 4, 1776, and of 
July 4,1954. There is the difference between 
3 million citizens and 160 million; between a 
few scattered towns on the eastern seaboard 
and the many gleaming cities that now 
stretch from shore to shore; between a few 
industries, and the great factories and foun- 
dries that could supply the needs of the 
world. There is no way to measure the 
strength of the United States. Just a few 
days ago a British paper acknowledged that 
this country is by far the most powerful 
Nation in all of man's history. 

Materlally, we are very strong. But. what 
about our spiritual and moral strength? In 
these respects have we gained grotind or lost 
ground in these 178 years? The evidence is 
overwhelming that we have lost ground. The 
United States has experienced a serious 
breakdown in character in these last years. 
Just recently, we have had this added testi- 
mony: A former State governor, now dead, 
embezzled more than $300,009; many busi- 
nessmen will be indicted because of their 
dishonesty in dealing with the FHA; our 
greatest scientist admits that he is a com- 
mon liar. The late Huey Long said, “I can 
buy legislators like sacks of potatoes.” And 
so it goes. What has happened to us? The 
answer Ils simple. Asa people we have turned 
away from God. Belief in God, reverence for 
Him, a willingness to serve Him are the only 
bases for character, morality, ethics, and high 
purpose. Gen. Omar Bradley made this wise 
observation in replying to the question: 
“What is wrong with our age?” “We have 
too many men of science, too few at God. 
We have grasped the mystery of the atom 
and rejected the Sermon on the Mount * * * 
the world has achieved brilliance without 
wisdom, power without conscience. Ours 18 
a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. 
We know more about war than we know 
about peace; more about killing than we 
know about living.” 

What are we trying to do in this Nation? 
Are the men in Washington secking to com- 
plete the Ideal of the American democracy, 
or are they playing pork-barrel politics? 
Are our leaders determined to keep the Amer- 
ican standard of living high even in the face 
of world starvation? Are we the people so 
addicted to comforts and pleasures that we 
scorn all disciplines and all responsibilities 
ot the concerned lite? The answers to these 
questions will determine the future of the 
United States and how the Fourth of July 
will be celebrated in 1976. These questions 
bring us to the last question. 

IV. Where are we going? We could be 
headed to destruction. On April 7, 1869, an 
article appeared in the Journal of the Gon- 
court Brothers describing a conversation be- 
tween two leading scientists of that day in 
which they predicted that in a hundred years 
“man would know of what the atom is con- 
stituted and would be able to create life 
[synthetically] in competition with God.“ 
“We have a feeling,” the journal states, 
“that when this time comes to sclence God 
with His white beard will come down to the 
earth swinging a bunch of keys, and will 
say to humanity, the way they say at 
5 o'clock at the saloon, ‘Closing time, gen- 
tlemen.““ 

It could be close to 5 o'clock. Mr. William 
L. Laurence, science reporter of the New York 
Times, tells us in graphic words of our im- 
mediate danger. “It is," he said, because 
the hydrogen cobalt bomb could be exploded 
from an unmanned barge in the middle of 
the ocean [Pacific]. It could be made of any 
weight desired. It could, for example, * * * 
produce 7.5 tons of radioactive cobalt, equal 
to nearly 5 million pounds of radium. * * > 
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The radioactive dust would reach California 
in about a day, and New York in 4 or 5 days, 
killing most life as it traverses the conti- 
nent. è Four hundred 1-ton cobalt 
bombs would release enough radioactivity to 
extinguish all life on the earth.“ 

There is now the possibility of race sui- 
cide—of a war that will in truth end all 
wars. However—and this the biggest how- 
ever of all—this war of destruction is not 
inevitable. This we must believe, and our 
leaders must belleve. Russian leaders are 
cruel and ruthless, but they are not mad 
like Hitler. They are chess players, and they 
are not going to move unless it is to their 
advantage. They are not going to plunge 
the world into a war that will destroy them- 
selves along with others. So there is yet 
time. And something else, too: Where there 
is a tremendous will there is always a way. 
Think of the plight of the colonists in 1776. 
Every odd was against them. By every rule 
of logic, by every standard of power, they 
should have failed. But over against all 
the odds was the indefatigable will of a few 
men, and this will made the way of victory. 

If we of this Nation, under God, are ready 
to dedicate our wills and our lives to seek- 
ing the things of peace, we can have a world 
wherein honorable peace shall reign among 
nations, In these closing moments let us 
consider the things that would make for 
peace. First of all, we, as individuals, 
should strive to rise to new levels of spiritual 
and ethical ideals. Here is a challenge that 
comes to every person who calls himself a 
Christian, and to every one who would have 
a part in the salvation of the world: “I must 
think higher thoughts, and achleve more 
Christlike attitudes, and seek to love all men 
everywhere.” 

The second step—and this fires our 
imagination—we should continue the Amer- 
ican Revolution: There is no reason why the 
ideas of equality, liberty, and independence 
cannot be made the most contagious force 
let loose in the world while the fever of com- 
munism runs its course. We have been seek- 
ing military bases; let us seek bases in the 
hearts of all men. Let us go to the peoples 
of the earth, people who live in the little vil- 
lages and in backward countries, with this 
political gospel, Let us say to them, “We be- 
lieve that all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed and 
not from some colonial power (whether from 
Russia or others); that every nation should 
have the right to self-determination; that 
every nation should have its independence, 
free from management or control of another 
nation. Let us assure you that we believe 
that every people is equal to every other, 
and all stand on the same footing.” If these 
ideas were preached and practiced by the big 
powers among the little countries, it 
wouldn't be long before all tensions would be 
reduced, and nation would not be tempted 
to lift up sword against nation. 

The third step in the way of peace is that 
people of good will begin immediately a war 
of kindly service through the United Nations 
and through the church of Jesus Christ, 
Let the U. N. be encouraged in all its auxil- 
lary services, such as the World Health or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, that helps to win the battle of 
food against population, the child-welfare 
program that last year distributed food to 
nearly 600,000 children. Let us go forward 
again with the point 4 program and make it 
the world development authority, and send 
it into all the impoverished areas of the 
world. The greatest role in this new war of 
kindly service can be played by the church of 
Christ. The time has come for the church 
to multiply its efforts on the mission fields 
of the world and to put into the hands of our 
old and our new missionaries, moneys with 
which to build adequate schools, colleges, 
churches, and hospitals. The time has come 
to put into the field trained agriculturists, 
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cattlemen, industrialists, engineers to help 
the peoples of the world help themselves. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, famed psychiatrist, 
made this suggestion in connection with 
peace for the world: “Now if we are sin- 
cere in believing that love can be furthered 
and hate overcome * * * if we are sincere 
in wanting to win this victory over hate, 
each for himself and all for the world, I 
should think it would be most important, 
for our spiritual leaders, the clergy, to set 
us the example of humble petition. * * * 
It seems to me more worthy of the God I 
believe in for us to pray for more love in our 
world than to pray for more rain in our 
country.” This, of course, is the last step 
in the way of peace. 

We, as Christians, can pray a thousand 
times more effectively than we are pray- 
ing; for our President who himself is a man 
of prayer, for the Congress, for the United 
Nations delegates (the Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World prints all the names 
of all the delegates). Frank Laubach states 
that he has written every Moslem, Buddhist, 
and Hindu delegate telling them of his 
prayers. Each of them answered his letter 
with a word of thanks, We should pray for 
the Russian leaders and write them of our 
prayers and hopes. In the war of amazing 
kindness we should spend 10 times as much 
effort to help others help themselves and 
a hundred times as much prayer for men of 
great opportunity. 

Where are we going from here? America 
could lead the peoples of the earth into 
the united kingdom of God wherein, as the 
prophet Isaiah declared many centuries ago: 
“Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
For the time has come when nations must 
live and help live; or together perish from 
the earth. Then, let us, peoples and na- 
tions, this day, recognize and declare our 
dependence upon God Almighty, and our in- 
terdependence, each upon the other, that 
we may live happily and not die miserably. 


Extending Time of Korean GI Bill of 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now pending—H. R. 9888—is worthy 
in its purpose and should have unani- 
mous approval. 

The purpose of the bill is, first, to 
extend the commencement and comple- 
tion dates under the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952, and, 
second, to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of vocational rehabilitation 
training of certain disabled veterans of 
World War II and the Korean service 
period. 

The bill would extend for an addi- 
tional year the periods during which 
a veteran of service on or after June 
27, 1950—Korean veteran—can initiate 
and pursue education or training. To- 
day a Korean veteran must initiate his 
program by August 20, 1954, or by the 
date 2 years after his discharge, which- 
ever is the later. He must complete it 
within 7 years after his discharge. The 
bill now before the House would extend 
these 2- and 7-year periods to 3 and 8 
years, respectively. 
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Unless the law is amended as pro- 
posed, it is anticipated that there will 
be veterans who, for lack of such an 
extension, would be deprived of their op- 
portunity to pursue education or train- 
ing. : 

The bill also will provide time relief 
for the service-connected disabled group 
who take training under existing law. 
The service-connected group receive 
training of such character and of such 
duration to permit them to regain their 
civilian aptitudes or to create new apti- 
tudes to enable them to overcome the 
handicaps caused by their service-in- 
curred disabilities and thus regain em- 
ployability. 

There is no initiation date, as such, 
for such training. However, there is an 
overall completion date for World War 
II veterans of July 25, 1956—9 years 
after the termination of World War II 
for this purpose—and for Korean vet- 
erans of 9 years after the termination 
by Presidential proclamation or con- 
gressional resolution of the basic service 
period which began June 27, 1950. 

The bill now under consideration in 
the House extends these completion 
dates from the present 9 years to 13 
years in the cases of those disabled vet- 
erans who are basically eligible for the 
benefit but who have been unable to pur- 
sue vocational rehabilitation training 
within the present time limitations be- 
cause of illness, or because of one of the 
other two compelling reasons specified 
in the bill, 

Thus, in addition to the mentioned 
veterans for whom timely persuit of vo- 
cational rehabilitation training was not 
medically feasible, the bill would pro- 
vide a like extension for the group of 
veterans who upon leaving the service 
received a discharge of a character 
which rendered them ineligible for these 
benefits but who subsequently have had 
their discharges corrected by competent 
authority. A third category concerns 
the group of veterans who have not met 
the requirement as to the establish- 
ment of a service-connected disability 
until a date which would not afford 
sufficient time prior to the existing ter- 
minal date in which to complete a course. 

The purpose of the bill is readily dis- 
cernible and certainly is most com- 
mendable. I give my wholehearted sup- 
port to the bill and trust that it will 
be finally enacted into law. The men 
who suffered the sacrifices in Korea are 
entitled to the consideration this legis- 
lation seeks to give: 


Socialistic Trend Is Detected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 
Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


include the following article by Dayid 
Lawrence; 
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SOCTALISTIC TREND Is DETECTED—OFPONENTS 
or DIVDEND Tax RELIEF CALLED Demacocs; 
LEFTWING ACCUSED OF ENCOURAGING HITLER- 
ISM 


(By David Lawrence) 


Although not outwardly identifiable 85 
clearly as the socialistic groups that bave 
broken up European parliaments, the Con“ 
gress of the United States in the session now 
at its climax is also revealing deep-seated 
cleavages of an ideological nature, 

On the surface, the controversy over 
whether to tax corporations twice—once 
when the profits are confiscated at a rate 
52 percent and once when the stockholder 
gets his dividend and pays a second tax. 
supposed to be a contest between rich and 
poor. That's what the demagogs would have 
the public believe, but actually it isa contest 
between those who would confiscate the sav- 
ings of the workingman and those who woul 
stimulate thrift and give private capitalism 
a much needed stimulus. 

For, unless investors have Incentives for 
employing their funds as risk capital in 
American enterprises, the Government—the 
state—must provide the capital. That’s the 
road to state socialism and Hitlerism. Yet 
the leftwing, which professes such an abhor- 
rence of everything Hitlerlike, is behind the 
drive to prevent the encouragement of pri- 
vate investors, 

The investor who buys bonds pays an in- 
come tax on the interest he receives, but ne 
can invest in tax-exempt municipal or Stat 
bonds. As for corporate bonds, companies 
get a deduction for the interest they pay out. 
In this way the creation of more and mo 
debt has been encouraged, whereas the 
of risk capital has been discouraged because 
the corporations get no deduction for divi- 
dend payments—the sums they pay out for 
the use of capital. 1 

America has been built up by risk capita 
The investor in the early years of this coun” 
try’s development took a chance on the sue 
cess or failure of an enterprise and, if it Was 
successful, he got a reward commensurate 
with his risk. n 

But in recent years risk capital has beet 
increasingly hard to find for the use of Ame? 
ican business. For new enterprises, it nas 
been even harder to get. Most new ene 
prises have been launched by already exis 5 
ing large companies with fat treasuries—*" 
encouragement to monopoly and a discour- 
agement to competition by smaller compa 
les with inadequate capital. r 

In contrast to the socialistic trend unde? 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal, the Eisen 
hower administration set out to recognize 
in the new tax law the basic idea that ef 
dividend payment should have some tax reli 
for the investor. While the amount is rela- 
tively small, the new bill just out of co? 
ference does recognize the principle of offt 
sition to double taxation. It will give a 1 5 
to American enterprise and mean more d 
for the workers in existing businesses an 
more businesses that will create new Ine 
Yet there are many Democrats and a fe 
Republicans who take a demagogic view ar 
would stifle the incentives that help priva 
enterprise. 

The same ideological prejudice has arise? 
on the issue of public versus private power. 
About 30 years ago the American people os 
told that rivers should be opened to navi 
tion and that whatever byproducts in enen 
power became available would be incident“ 
Warnings against this deception went un? 
heeded, and now the Tennessee Valley AV” 
thority has become a major public-pow 
development, t 

Many taxpayers in the North and Wes 
and East are taxed heavily to pay for al 8 
power development that serves only mr 
region. If this principle were applied fairly 
to other sections of the country where riv 
could be used to generate power, it ens 
put the Government in the power busin 
on a national scale. 
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The debate in the Senate this week about 
c power Involves the same basic ques- 
tion, If atomic energy is to be solely a Gov- 
ernment development, then the state will 
Control many business enterprises directly or 
indirectly. Instead of leasing the facilities to 
the highest bidders and letting private capi- 
do the job—and supply the Government 
With taxes out of its proſits there are some 
Publicans and many Democrats who be- 
ve in the Government-ownership doctrine. 
ey would deny that they want the Gov- 
ernment to own everything. But there isn't 
Much difference between putting the Gov- 
ernment in the power business and putting 
it into the rood- store business or in the man- 
agement of department stores and other re- 
enterprises. Then almost everybody 
Would be employed by the Government, as 
in Soviet Russia. 
At a time when the budget Is strained and 
are high there are some Members of 
gress who want the Government to make 
large outlays for powerplants of all kinds. 
The Eisenhower administration’s view is 
that private business—which pays taxes on 
its profits—should have the opportunity to 
that work and that the state should get 
Out of private business and stay out. It 
Would be an interesting issue for the cam- 
paign, for, if they fully understood, the 
American people would promptly reject the 
doctrines of state socialism which so often 
ve led to paths of communism and an all- 
Powerful state. 


Business Organizations Join Farmers in 
Support of My Bill To Provide Orderly 
Marketing Processes for Dairy Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: Mr. 
Speaker, few people realize that the dairy 
dustry is actually the greatest single 
industry in volume in the United States. 
fre is not a man, woman, or child in 
f erica who is not a customer in one 
°rm or another of some dairy products. 
ut in spite of its importance to our 
ealth and our economy, the dairy in- 
ustry has too often been neglected and 
actually impeded in its efforts to es- 
tablish orderly marketing procedures. 
To help correct the situation, I have 
discussed the complex problems with 
Tepresentatives of farm organizations, 
my processors and individual dairy 
armers and businessmen. As a result 
Of these discussions, I have introduced 
R. 8359, a bill which provides for a 
Mandatory price support through 
March 31, 1956 for milk and butterfat 
in manufacturing dairy products. 
yoy bill is designed to maintain the 
Toductive capacity of our dairy farm- 
ing industry, to promote the orderly 
keting of an adequate national sup- 
of milk and dairy products, to en- 
urage increased domestic consump- 
on of dairy products in the interest of 
e national health and security. 
een Speaker, safeguarding this great 
tent is a problem for immediate at- 
Ce tion. It is well and good to be con- 
med about helping other peoples and 
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other nations, but I believe we can do 
more in fighting the Communist menace 
which threatens our country and the 
world, by maintaining a strong and effi- 
cient economy at home, than by squan- 
dering our substance worldwide while 
depriving our own people of needed 
benefits. 

If this bill is passed, it will immediately 
give encouragement and confidence to 
the nearly 6 million farm families who 
are concerned one way or another with 
the dairy industry and to the several 
millions of people in urban communities 
who depend for their livelihood upon 
that industry. It will insure adequate 
supplies of milk and butterfat so that 
there will be no danger of failure of the 
supply of this vital food for our children. 
It will add to the national prosperity. 
It will help to stabilize our whole agri- 
cultural plant. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
will give serious consideration to this 
bill so that we may pass it quickly as 
assurance to the farmer and the dairy 
industry that they have not been de- 
serted by their Government, and that 
Congress is concerned with keeping the 
dairy industry solvent and healthy. 


Increase in Compensation and Pension to 
Veterans and Their Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before the House (H. R. 9020) 
is a compromise bill. Consequently, it 
is not pleasing to many of us who feel 
that it does not provide sufficient in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compen- 
sation and pension to veterans and their 
dependents. Nor, does it provide any 
increase to many veterans and depend- 
ents. However, insufficient though it 
may be, we who.are friends of the vet- 
erans will vote for the bill because if 
we do not do so, then there will be no 
increases in benefits for anyone during 
this session of Congress. 

In my opinion, it was unfair and un- 
just to bring this bill before the House 
under a procedure that does not permit 
any amendment of the bill. It should 
have been brought before us under a rule 
that would permit amendments. If such 
had been done the many inequities that 
now are in the bill would not have been 
permitted to remain. They would have 
been eliminated and benefits in the 
amount fixed by the original bill re- 
ported to the Veterans’ Committee by 
its subcommittee would have been 
adopted. 

The original bill would have granted 
an increase of 10 percent straight across 
the board for all veterans and depend- 
ents now entitled to compensation or 
pension—and in some cases an even 
greater increase—was provided for. 

This compromise bill now before us 
not only cuts the increase in benefits 
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down to 5 percent, but eliminates many 
classes that should have had, and were 
rightly entitled to have, an increase. 

There are approximately 975,000 vet- 
erans, veterans’ widows, and dependents 
of veterans according to the Veterans’ 
Administration records, who have been 
deleted from receiving any benefits un- 
der the bill now before the House. This 
includes some 482,000 veterans of World 
War I and World War II and Korean 
veterans who now receive a nonservice- 
connected pension. This deletion also 
includes 311,000 dependents of veterans 
of World War I and World War II and 
Korean veterans whose husbands or 
fathers lost their lives in the service of 
our country. Also 61,000 Spanish- 
American War Veterans and 82,000 
Spanish-American War veterans’ de- 
pendents. The average of Spanish- 
American War veterans has reached 75 
years, but there is no increase provided 
for them nor for the few Civil War vet- 
erans’ beneficiaries who still remain, as 
well as the few Indian war veterans and 
their dependents. There is no doubt 
that each of the classes I have mentioned 
should have had an increase in benefits 
to meet the increased cost of living. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
still fighting by means of a separate bill 
to provide increases for those veterans 
and their dependents that were left out 
of the bill now before us. I hope we can 
get such a bill before the House and have 
it adopted before we adjourn. I regret to 
say, however, that this is very doubtful 
because of the pending adjournment so 
close at hand. However, it is the duty 
of each of us to fight on in the effort to 
correct the deficiencies of the bill now 
before the House. It is hoped that when 
the bill comes before the Senate the 
veterans and their dependents will re- 
ceive more considerate treatment. 
Nothing can more clearly demonstrate 
the tremendous cut that has been made 
in the original bill than to consider the 
comparative cost of that bill and the 
present bill. The cost of the initial bill 
as reported by the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs was $289 million. This 
sum was pared down and reduced by 
the full committee to $231,722,0C00. Now 
the cost of the bill as finally pared down, 
in order to get it before the House, is only 
$109,854,000. Thus the total reduction 
amounts to $121,868,000 from the 
amount of the original bill reported by 
the committee. 

This is without a doubt an injustice 
to the men who fought for our country 
and their dependents. It is not right to 
cut down the benefits due the defenders 
of our country and their dependents in 
this manner. And, yet within a few days 
before this Congress adjourns we will be 
called upon to appropriate $3 billion or 
$314 billion for foreign aid. It is time 
America awoke to the obligations we owe 
to our national defenders. It is time 
America realized that our obligations to 
our servicemen exceeds that which we 
owe to any foreign nation. It is time we 
gave first consideration to our veterans 
and their dependents. 

While it is deplorable that so many of 
our veterans are not included in this 
pending bill, yet it is gratifying that at 
least 2 million veterans, some 68,000 
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widows as well as 242,000 dependent par- 
ents will benefit as is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: - 


Veterans: 

1 — —— — 135,800 
World War II =- 1,623, 700 
World War I. 213, 100 
Spanish War 400 

Regular: 
8 1. 500 
PORCO „% 61, 900 
o cecil eile tint owed 2, 036, 400 
——— 
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Widows: 

— | EE ae OAA 3,300 
World War ise ae 26, 400 
World War 1 ao 31, 700 
Spanish War — a ia 975 
Regular: > 
Wartime See are 325 
S See ee ae — 6, 000 
M SAS SU aay ae —.— 68, 700 


Parents: 
Korea 3 19, 000 
World War II — 194,400 
Wald Wht . eene 20, 4 
„ — 
Regular: 
Wartime eee id 1, 480 
Sr = 7. 300 
— 
S as el ol Oe se 242, 700 


A more detailed explanation of the 
categories for which increased benefits 
have been provided for in the bill, 
the amounts thereof is as follows: 


INCREASED RATES OF COMPENSATION—PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR H, R. 20 


Veterans’ compensation— All wars and peacetime 


Present law Suge 
. 59 service- 
raton, Voler Substitute | connected Substitute 
ans Reguln- Smend- | rates, Vetor- amend- 
vi 15 ment ans Regula- monk 
tion I (a), as tion 1 (a), as 
amended, ‘amended 
pt. pt. II 
$$ 
fa): MO peice . as ] ꝗ TTT Ee L Se See ee AE $15. 75 $17.00 312.00 $14.00 
9 20 percent disability... = 31.56 33.00 25. 20 26.08 
c) 30 percent disability. 47,25 60.00 37. %0 200 
40 percent disability. 63.00 66,00 60, 40 2200 
e) 50 percent disability 86, 25 91.00 60. 0% 73:0 
00 percent disability 103. 50 109.00 R2. 80 o 
7 percent dissbility. 120. 75 127.00 96, 60 102 00 
percent disability. 138. 00 145.00 110.40 110 00 
00 percent disability 155, 25 163. 00 124.20 129.00 
. ——!. ↄ——:.! FED ee eat OE fe Bt ee PEE ——— 172. 50 181. 138. 00 145. 
) mical loss, or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or blindness of 1 eye, having only licht percep- 60 
tion, rates (a) to (j) increased monthly by 4 444 4 „4 S 4 eens 47. 00 47. 00 37. 00 N. 
Anatomical loss, or of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or blindness of 1 eye, haying oniy Sent percep- 60 
tion, in addition to requirement for any of rates in () to (n), rate in monthly foreach joss or of use by 147. 00 1 47. 00 237.00 $37. 
Anatomical loss, or Joss of use of both hands, or both feet, or 1 hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes with 5/200 visual 
acuity or less, or Is permanently den or so belpless as to be in need of re aid and attendunce, monthly wo 
.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.... A 266. 00 279.00 212. 80 22. 
(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a level, or with complications, preventing natural elbow or knee 
action with prosthesis in place, or suffered blindness in both eyes, rendering him so belpless as to be in need of 00 
retzular ald and attendance, monthly compensation „% „„ 313. 00 329.00 250, 40 263. 
(n) Anatomical loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or hip 00 
tomica] loss of both eyes, monthly compensation 353.00 371.00 282, 40 207. 
(0) Suffered disability ander conditions which would entitle him to 2 or more rates in (Y) to (n), no condition being con- 
sidered twice, or suffered total deafness in combination with total blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or less, monthly oo 
Cee AE SPR aR AE TRE AED Ie SE eS Eee e ne SEE 400. 00 420.00 320.00 398. 
(p) In event disabied person’s service-incurred disabilities exceed requirements for any of rates prescribed, Adminis- 00 
trator, in his discretion, may allow next higher rate, or inter te rate, but in no event in excess of 400. 00 420. 00 320.00 224 00 
@) Minimum rate for arrested tu RBS SEEN fe SES ELE Heol een S UR PE i EE 5 67.00 67.00 53. 60 b3. 
SS rE rs eS E — m.. ̃ — — — 
1 But in no event to exceed 420. 
3 But in no event to exceed $336, 


Section 2 increases the rate of compensa- 
tion for widows without children from $75 to 
$87 monthly. Dependent parents are in- 
creased from $60 to 675 and where two par- 
ents are living from 635 to $40 each. 


$60, 045, 000 
9, 722, 000 
40, 087, 000 


CCC 


Total 109, 854, 000 


AEC as Power Broker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Washington Daily 
News of July 13. It is presumed that this 
editorial not only expresses the opinion 
of the Daily News but of all other news- 
papers in the Scripps-Howard chain: 


AEC as A POWER BROKER 


Protests against the President ordering the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission to 
sign a 25-yeax contract with a private power 
syndicate to buy electricity for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority have now provoked the 
administration, and some of its Democratic 
and Republican friends, to hurry to Mr. 
Eisenhower's defense. 

We still think it is wrong for the Presi- 
dent to use the AEC in this fashion as a 
power broker for another agency which is 
itself the biggest integrated power opera- 
tor in the world. 

And those who so loudly try to defend or 
explain the President's error in this case 
have not yet got to the heart of the issue. 

The heart of the issue is that a majerity of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—3 Commissioners out 5—was against 
the contract the President wants signed. 

Commissioner Henry D. Smyth and Eu- 
gene M. Zuckert, then one of the AEC Com- 
missioners, wrote to the Budget Bureau last 
April 16. Among other things they said: 

“Under this proposal the Atomic Energy 
Commission would be used as a vehicle for 
the supply of 600,000 kilowatts of power in 
the Memphis area. * * The proposed ac- 
tion involves the AEC in a matter remote 
from its responsibilities. * * The pres- 
ent proposal would create a situation where- 
by the AEC would be contracting for power 
not one kilowatt of which would be used 


in connection with the Commission pro- 
duction activities. The creation of such * 
contractual relationship would place upon 
the Commission a continuing responsibility 
during the 25-year life of the contract 1% 
stewardship in respect to matters lrrelevan 
to the mission of the Commission.” 

The third Atomic Commissioner, Thoms 
E. Murray, said if the AEC enters into a pre 
tract with the private power syndicate we 
would not cancel, at least at the pn 
ment * * * any TVA contracts but woul 
be negotiating for a bulk of power that 
not needed by our present or projected pro 
duction facilities. * * * The Atomic Ene 
Commission would be used as a vehicle 
supply the expanding needs of the Mem. 
area.” 

Then Commissioner Murray added: Since 
our is not advanced by these neg?” 
tiations and the subsequent administratio 
of this 25-year contract, I do not belle 
that it is desirable for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to perform a function that an 
other agency of Government could perhap- 
more logically perform.” 3 
“We stand with those three Atomic Com 
missioners. We believe they were en 
when they took their stand against the id 
of AEC becoming a power broker for 
TVA. 

We believe they are still right. 

The country—indeed, the whole free 
world—depends upon our atomic might 


. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission admin- 
istera our atomic program. 

It stiould not be saddled with extraneous 
duties and responsibilities which have no 
relation whatever with its primary task. 

To force these duties and responsibilities 
Upon the AEC is, in our opinion, dangerous 
to our national defense. 


Silly Regulations Keep Surplus Food From 
Poor People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to an important 
newspaper story which appeared in La- 
bor's Daily on Friday, July 23, 1954. 

It is my feeling that not nearly enough 
emphasis is being placed upon distribu- 
tion for consumption of our so-called 
Surplus foods. Large categories of per- 
Sons right here in the United States need 
More adequate diets. Until all Ameri- 
Cans have adequate diets, food is not 
Surplus. 

The article follows: 

Stuy REGULATIONS KEEP SURPLUS FOOD From 
Poor PEOPLE 

Uniontown, Pa.—Bitter complaints are 
Coming in from the coal-mining regions that 
the Federal surplus food program for the un- 
employed is bogging down in red tape and 
Silly” regulations. 

Recently thousands of applicants for sur- 
Plus food in Uniontown and neighboring 
towns had to line up at an old brewery and 
then wait 3 to 4 hours before they could 
Obtain their food allotments. Many appli- 
Cants were forced to leave before reaching 
the head of the line. One woman fainted in 
the crush which was so large that extra po- 

were called out. 

In Kentucky Judge James M. Caudill of 

teher County reported that the surplus 
Commodities “were received in insuficient 
Quantities and at such distance shipping 
Centers as to make it almost impossible for 
Counties such as ours, with limited finances, 
to administer effectively and adequately,” 

SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION SPARING 


Sam Caddy, president of District 30, United 
wine Workers of America, is quoted as say- 

g: 

“The facts are that Kentucky, including 
the mining areas, is one of the States very 
hird hit by unemployment and yet the sur- 
Pius commodities were distributed sparing- 
ly, certainly insufficient to satisfy the hunger 
dt people who have no jobs and no unem- 
Ployment insurance payments.” 

Caddy declared that unemployed miners 
“ould not get unemployment payments be- 
Cause of protests by coal operators and other 
industries, 

“We have mines that have been down 60 
days now and not even a hearing has been 
held by inadequately staffed unemployment 
insurance commissions.” 

DISTORTED ACCOUNTS 

Complaints have been made that distorted 
&ccounts of the handling of surplus food 
Telief are being sent to Washington result- 
ing in the lasuance of long and complicated 
regulations which are tying up actual dis- 
tribution of needed food. 
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Thus Washington was told that one relief 
recipient drove up in a Cadillac to collect his 
food. The facts are that a county official in 
an official county Cadillac on one occasion 
called for food to take it to a seriously ill 
miner who couldn't come himself. 

Kentucky officials have flatly denied Wash- 
ington reports of irregularity in the distribu- 
tion of food, charging that Government 
agents have been hasty and inaccurate in 
making their reports of alleged chiseling. 
One result of these reports has been the is- 
suance of what unlon men describe as “silly 
and almost impossible rules surrounding 
distribution.” 


The Housing Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
housing conference report presents an 
overall bill to promote and encourage 
housing construction in the United 
States that should receive support in 
both Houses. 

Since I have become a Member of the 
House I have been interested in provid- 
ing the opportunity for homes and better 
housing for our people. 

One of my first acts in the House was 
to sponsor a nationwide housing investi- 
gation which resulted in the creation 
and constructive work of the Rains com- 
mittee. As sponsor of the investigation, 
I was named as a member of the com- 
mittee. 

That committee conducted hearings 
throughout the United States and as a 
result of its investigations and findings 
thousands of cases of defective home 
construction were corrected and the pos- 
sibilities of future errors were eliminated. 
Inspections, plot planning, and other 
home construction features were im- 
proved and safeguards provided for fu- 
ture home purchasers. 

In the conference report on the new 
housing bill I am particularly pleased for 
several reasons. x 

First. The possibility of continuation 
of a sound public housing program is pro- 
vided through adoption of a conference 
amendment that is essentially one pro- 
vided in an amendment I offered to the 
House on April 2, 1954, when the House 
bill was first debated. 

At that time I offered an amendment 
which proposed to continue the public 
housing program with 35,000 units for 
the fiscal year 1955. If permitted 35,000 
additional units in the piplines necessary 
to meet the problem of relocating low- 
income families who were to be displaced 
by demolition of slum areas or other 
governmental action. 

Although defeated in the House at that 
time it is now substantially as originally 
written in the conference bill. It means 
the continuance of a public housing pro- 
gram, tied into actual slum clearance, 
which was the original intent of the pub- 
lic housing program. 
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Second. Section VI of the conference 
report incorporates almost entirely as 
originally written a House bill introduced 
by me this year to provide a voluntary 
home mortgage credit program. This 
section seeks to provide and facilitate 
the flow of credit in sparsely populated 
areas, where thousands of families have 
previously been unable to provide ade- 
quate, modern housing for themselves. 
It seeks to develop a market voluntarily, 
at no cost to the taxpayer or the Gov- 
ernment that will build good homes in 
the outer areas of the housing market. 

With this section VI a great opportu- 
nity is provided for private enterprise in 
home construction. It should be a great 
step forward. 

Third. Within the new housing bill is 
also a provision for a certificate of com- 
pliance to be provided by the builder or 
seller. This is a fine provision for bet- 
ter building and finer construction. It 
is the outgrowth of the House housing 
investigations and should largely elimi- 
nate the previous shortcuts and frauds 
of defective construction, inadequate 
sanitation and drainage facilities. Iam 
particularly pleased about this section 
because it is the direct result of the in- 
vestigation of our House Housing Com- 
mittee, 

This bill should provide, as stated by 
Majority Leader HALLECK, housing starts 
of over 1,400,000 per year. It is an in- 
centive to good building—toward home 
ownership—and the ability of the aver- 
age American to provide a modern home 
for his family. 

There is nothing you can name that 
will prevent and provide a better cure 
for communism than a well-housed 
America. With this bill the ability of 
all Americans to provide adequately for 
the family is envisioned. There is a real 
sense of pride in assisting in the forma- 
tion of its provisions, 


Outlawing Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 23, 1954, edi- 
tion of the New York Times: 

OUTLAWING COMMUNISM 


For some years now our national legisla- 
tors have been considering the idea of out- 
lawing the Communist Party. Arguments 
for this move are obvious. Arguments 
against it are of two sorts—the theoretical 
and the practical. In theory it is held to be 
Amercan doctrine, supported by the Bill of 
Rights and by the post-Civil War amend- 
ments, that guilt is personal; a man may be 
guilty of conspiracy, but the guilt is never- 
theless his own gullt, not the gullt of a 
group or party. In practice there are those 
who agree with Attorney General Brownell 
that outlawing the party would merely drive 
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it farther underground and make it harder 
to control. 

Nevertheless the feeling persists that Com- 
munists who actually understand and accept 
the party line are disloyal citizens and ought 
not to be citizens at all, This week the 
House, by voice vote, approved a measure 
giving this feeling a formal statement, 
though no new means of enforcement were 
provided. Since the individual must first be 
convicted “of advocating or conspiring to 
advocate the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by the use of force or 
violence” he would be no worse off than he 
is now under the Smith Act. Similarly a 
House Judiciary subcommittee, with Repre- 
sentative Emanvet CELLER alone dissenting, 
approved a bill outlawing the Communist 
Party, bag and baggage. 

The question is, of course, not whether we 
dislike communism but how best, in the 
light of our traditions and present responsi- 
bilities, to deal with it. We can't put the 
whole party in jail. Probably we will have 
to continue to proceed against individuals 
for specified offenses, just as we do against 
murderers and burglars. And certainly per- 
sons charged with being members of a Com- 
munist conspiracy should continue to have 
the same rights—as they have had, to the 
last ounce of judicial patience—as burglars 
and murderers. 


Leading San Francisco Citizen Proposes 
Bold Redevelopment Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, almost 
every large American city is in crying 
need of widespread redevelopment, but 
very few are fortunate enough to have a 
vigorous, able, and imaginative redevel- 
oment advocate, like Benjamin H. Swig, 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. Swig recently proposed a bold and 
comprehensive plan for redevelopment 
of an area of the great city with which 
his name has become synonymous. It 
is refreshing, exhilarating, and inspiring 
to find the pioneering spirit and energy 
of our people rekindled and directed to- 
ward the building of a better America. 
We are still a comparatively young Na- 
tion. We need not sit idly by and let 
large sections of our beautiful cities go 
to rack and ruin. Out of the decay and 
dilapidation can arise great new struc- 
tures for the convenience and service of 
our growing population. 

Leaders like Benjamin H. Swig are 
a great asset to America and to their 
communities. I congratulate him on his 
great plan for San Francisco. I hope 
it will inspire similar plans and new en- 
thusiasm in cities throughout the Nation. 

On July 1 two leading San Francisco 
newspapers editorially commended citi- 
zen Swig for his service to San Francisco. 
I should like to include in our Recorp the 
following editorials from the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and the San Francisco 
Chronicle; 
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[From the San Francisco Examiner of July 1, 
1954 
Wr Can Do Ir (Prtrssvuncu Dm) 

We hope the enthusiasm that drives Hotel- 
man Benjamin H. Swig is contagious. San 
Francisco will be the better if all of us come 
down with a massive infection of his imag- 
ination and drive. 

His $50 million proposal for a convention- 
parking-stadium-shopping center south of 
Marget Is daring; yes, It is big; it is difficult. 

But let us remind the perennial doubters 
and the excessively cautious that it is not as 
daring, not as big, and not as difficult as 
the Golden Triangle project that remade 
Pittsburgh—restoring that city to its old 
business glory. 

We will not believe that San Franciscans 
are less capable of acting boldly than the 
people of Pittsburgh, even though we have 
no Melion fortune to show the way as Pitts- 
burgh did. 

Downtowners and city officials should pro- 
ceed with all dispatch to a determination of 
what seems to us the two key questions in 
the Swig proposal: (1) Can the land be 
acquired by the city in a reasonable period 
of time; and (2) can the project be privately 
financed as Swig believes? 

Let no one suffer, however, the illusion 
that the Swig proposal can be realized in a 
year or two and so make unnecessary the 
bond issues for the underground expansion 
of civic auditorium exhibit space and for 
a baseball stadium. 

As Swig himself pointed out, these can and 
should be voted without altering or inter- 
fering with his plan. 

The $5 million stadium bonds, as presently 
proposed, carry the safeguard that they 
would be sold and the stadium built only if 
big-league baseball came to San Francisco. 
Until such baseball was realized they would 
simply lie dormant. 

Thus, if the Swig plan were realized, they 
need never be sold. 

The $3,250,000 bond issue for expansion of 
civic audtiorium facilities has a somewhat 
different status. The need here is imme- 
diate, as the overcrowding of the recent 
American Medical Association convention 
showed so convincingly. 

Unless these bonds are foted and the un- 
derground facility built, San Francisco will 
continue to lose large conventions, and can 
expect that 1958 will be the last time the 
AMA ever comes here. 

Probably this civic-center expansion would 
be needed, as Swig said, even if his plan came 
to pass in its fullest details. If the Swig 
convention center is built, the civic-center 
project can be converted into an underground 
garage. 

We have been a long time reaching the 
present point where we are about to get 
these two bond measures on the November 
ballot. It would be a grievous mistake to let 
enthusiasm for the Swig plan or any plan 
cause them to be sidetracked. 

Similarly, the Swig plan would be no park- 
ing cure-all, nor does he see it as such. Its 
alleviating effect would be felt immediately 
north of Market Street. But north of, say, 
Sutter, the need for off-street parking would 
be as great as ever. 

The Louis Lurie proposal for a parking 
garage at Sutter and Stockton retains its 
attractiveness, and must not be forgotten. 

Let us explore Ben Swig’s grand planning 
with diligence and hope. Let us not in the 
meantime neglect other improvements 60 
painfully needed. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle of 
July 1, 1954] 
Swic's BOLD DREAM 
Ben Swig, a man accustomed to thinking 
big, has been thinking about San Francisco 


July 24 
and for that he has our admiration and 
gratitude. 

He has put forward a proposal for the 
redevelopment of a somewhat gone-to-seed 
area south of Market Street, with implica- 
tions that might contribute toward the re- 
invigoration of the entire downtown aren. 

It is a large and ambitious proposal, a 
million proposal, but its boldness and sweep 
need not frighten any one. For it is also an 
imaginative and exciting proposal, in the 
old San Francisco tradition, Even if It were 
practically impossible, which of course it 18 
not, and financially unsound, which the very 
sponsorship of Swig would seem to belie, ts 
author is entitled to the city’s loudest cheers. 

For merely by broaching a plan so broad 
and so audacious, Swig has renewed and 
strengthened the city’s faith in its ability 
do big things, in its right to be called the 
City That Knows How. His consolidated 
convention hali-air terminal-stadium-office 
building-parking area-moving sidewalk 13 
the most satisfying breath of air that has 
refreshed the city since it summoned the 
desire and will to fling not 1, but 2 of the 
world’s most majestic bridges across the bay- 

While San Francisco has ben resting from 
that considerable and highly profitable exer- 
tion, other cities have been setting up an 
completing magnificent projects for their 
everlasting benefit. Off hand, we think of 
New York's Rockefeller Center, of Pitts- 
burghs Golden Triangle, of Los Angeles z 
Union Station, The Swig plan has elements 
of all three and even in its tentative an 
preliminary stage seems to warrant unstin 
and enthusiastic encouragement, 


Emergency School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp an editorial en“ 
titled “Emergency School Aid” from to- 
day's edition of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald. 

The bills referred to in the editorial 
offer the administration an opportunity 
to demonstrate that it has some thought 
for the children of this country and 
not exclusively concerned with the 0 
and power interests. 

The editorial follows: 

EMERGENCY SCHOOL Am 

A score of the most respected and respon? 
sible organizations in the field of educss 
tion petitioned President Eisenhower on 
Wednesday to ask Congress for 
for adjournment, of emergency legislation 
to aid public school construction. The pleg 


comes at the lith hour. It asks for A 
1 


kind of leadership the White House and th 
Department of Health, Education, and we 
fare should have shown long ago. perhaps 
it is not yet too late to prod Congress 
this vital act. Without it, the children 18 
a great many American communities will P 
denied the educational opportunities whic? 
haye long been considered an Ameri 
birthright, a 
The Senate has before it a moderate au 
carefully considered bill sponsored by Sen- 
ator Cooprr to provide $250 million of Fed? 
eral aid for emergency-school construction 
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an almost identical bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative PaeLINGHUYSEN is before the House. 
The Federal aid is intended to cover a period 
Of 2 fiscal years and is to be used exclusively 
tor the bullding of public elementary and 
Secondary school facilities. The money 
Would be apportioned on a basis taking into 
account a State’s school age population and 
its average per capita income payments. 
Payments would be made to State treasurers 
for transfer to local boards of education to 
Telleve emergency situations where existing 
facilities are so inadequate as to require 
extreme overcrowding. 

The very terms of the bill reveal the 
desperate need for it. “Extreme overcrowd- 
ing” means danger to the safety and health 
ot children and serious educational disad- 
vantagement. Nothing could call more im- 
Peratively for Federal intervention. For 
nothing more intimately affects the future 
Of the Nation than the welfare of its chil- 
dren. A word from the President exhort- 
ing Congress to enact this needed legislation 
Could be wonderfully effective. 


H. R. 4213 Should Be Enacted To Provide 
for Waterfowl Management in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I hope 

th Houses of Congress will support 
H. R. 4213 and the purpose it seeks to 
accomplish. It is a good one. It will to 
some extent correct an unforeseen evil 
resulting from otherwise very useful and 
Valuable works. It is a desirable bill 
from the standpoint of conservation. 

The bill provides for construction of 
the necessary works and authorizes the 
Utilization of water available under the 
Central Valley project for better water- 
fowl management in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

It has been estimated that 50 percent 
of all Pacific flyway birds winter in Cali- 
fornia, a large proportion of them in 
the San Joaquin Valley. Unfortunately, 
Since the inception of the various com- 
Ponents of the Central Valley project 
the balance of nature has been upset to 
Some extent. Areas long frequented by 
Migratory fowl have become dried up; 
Consequently, there is a scarcity of the 
Natural foods of these birds. This is un- 
fortunate. The number of waterfowl is 
directly related to the available forage. 
Any factor affecting that supply will 
inevitably affect the number of birds. 

This has long been recognized by ex- 
Perts in the field. Back in October 1950 
the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the California Division of Fish and Game 
Completed a study of the situation in the 
S0-called Grasslands area of the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

This area was found to be one of the 
Primary wintering areas of the West. 
At one time California had extensive 
Marshes and ponds which were the nat- 
Ural habitat of migratory fowl. Now 
much of this land has been reclaimed for 
agriculture, In the State of California, 
Over 2% million acres of land are in- 
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volved in drainage enterprise, 1,402,766 
acres of which have installed drains. Of 
this amount some 80 percent are in the 
Central Valley. Thus, the natural habi- 
tat of waterfowl has been shrinking. In 
other areas previously favored by water- 
fowl the story is the same. Marshlands 
at the mouth of the Colorado River at 
the head of the Gulf of California have 
been reclaimed for agriculture. 

Drainage and extensive cultivation 
have so concentrated the wintering mi- 
gratory birds on the ever-dwindling area 
of natural environment that they have 
become seriously overcrowded. In their 
search for food the fowl have been forced 
by circumstances to depend on cultiva- 
ted areas. Thus, waterfowl depreda- 
tions to rice and other crops have become 
a matter of increasingly serious concern. 

Hunting of waterfowl in California is 
a big business. Duck stamp sales in the 
State were 173,136 in 1951-52 fiscal year, 
and 214,456 in fiscal year 1952-53. In 
1948 it was estimated that waterfowl 
hunters spent over $28 million while in- 
dulging in the sport. This, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint alone, makes it im- 
portant to protect the waterfowl re- 
sources of the State. 

Lands that historically were highly 
valuable wintering areas for migratory 
waterfowl have been drained. Now their 
natural resting places have so shrunk 
that over $2 million damages per year are 
suffered by the farmers of the State at 
the hands of birds seeking food no longer 
available to them. 

This condition had become so serious 
by 1948 that the Federal and State gov- 
ernment agencies undertook a detailed 
study of the problem, Their conclusions 
were made public in December 1950 in a 
study entitled “Waterfowl Conservation 
in the Lower San Joaquin Valley.” H. R. 
4213 represents an effort to implement 
the recommendations made at that time. 

The study recognized the inadequacy 
fo then existing waterfowl refuges in the 
area. Congress, in 1948, authorized the 
purchase of 20,000 acres of land in Cali- 
fornia by the Secretary of the Interior 
for waterfowl management area pur- 
poses and the State of California had a 
program calling for the immediate pur- 
chase of 10,000 acres in the lower San 
Joaquin Valley for the same purpose, or 
an amount equal to that recommended 
by the Department of the Interior in the 
same area. However, the study men- 
tioned above noted that such a program 
was worthless without the assurance of 
an adequate supply of water. 

Among the specific recommendations 
of this study were: 

First. The State plan for the area be 
immediately carried out. 

Second. There be developed from 
sources within the area a supply of water 
to replace interim supplies then being 
secured from Millerton Lake, to provide 
13 second feet to the Los Banos State 
Refuge. 

Third. Development of nearby water 
resources of the Central Valley project 
to supplement existing supplies for a 
proposed enlargement of the Los Banos 
refuge having an area of 6,700 acres. 

Fourth. The same for a proposed 
12,000 acre Federal waterfowl manage- 
ment area in Merced County east of the 
river. 
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Fifth. Drainage and underground 
waters to be utilized to perpetuate the 
Grasslands area as waterfowl habitat; 
principally through efforts of the land- 
owners in the area through the forma- 
tion of a special district for the purpose. 

Sixth. Should local landowners not 
do as recommended by July 1, 1953, Fed- 
eral and State agencies should acquire, 
develop and operate suitable waterfowl 
management areas; the water supply in 
this contingency be developed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

Seventh. Costs of providing and de- 
veloping water under recommendations 
2, 3, 4, and, if necessary, 6, to be in- 
cluded in a nonreimbursable allocation 
for fish and wildlife conservation to be 
made to the Central Valley project. 

Eighth. Any further authorization of 
the Central Valley project necessary to 
include the measures herein recom- 
mended are approved. x 

Under this program the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and State of California 
would acquire, develop and operate man- 
agement areas, while water supplies 
would be made available by Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Total supply of water needed to ac- 
complish this program would include 
7,000 acre-feet for supplemental water to 
Los Banos—expanded—and 40,000 acre- 
feet for the proposed Federal area. 

It was believed that additional author- 
ization of the Central Valley project was 
called for. 

The bill introduced to accomplish this 
goal is H. R. 4213. 

I am heartily in favor of the objective 
of this bill. 

It will make available water to recre- 
ate the necessary natural habitat for 
waterfowl. 

It will mitigate farmers’ losses of grain 
due to foraging of waterfowl unable to 
survive on available refuges. 

It will better enable the proper au- 
thorities to carry out a sound, well-bal- 
anced program of conservation. 

It will be of assistance to the United 
States in carrying out its obligations 
under the migatory waterfowl treaty 
with Canada and Mexico, 

It fully recognizes the rights of the 
State to control its own water resources, 

In short, it accomplishes a worthwhile 
purpose and I heartily endorse it. I 
hope by colleagues interested in this bill 
will join me in urging the other body to 
act favorably on it in this session of 
Congress, . 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
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purpose of inquiring from my friend, the 
distinguished constitutional lawyer the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRA- 
HAM] what his opinion is of this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a very distinct recoliection of the 
time a number of years ago, 7 or 8 years 
ago, when Hon. Fritz Lanham, chair- 
man of the Committee on Patents, con- 
sulted with us on the Committee on the 
Judiciary on this subject and Hon. Hat- 
ton Sumners chairman of my committee, 
assigned me as one of those to go into 
the matter. I may say that I am as 
firmly convinced as I am talking to you 
at this point that the language of the 
bill is unconstitutional. And you cannot 
compromise with the question of con- 
stitutionality. In my judgment, and in 
my humble opinion, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
absolutely covers the situation and is 
an amendment which should be adopted 
by the committee. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 
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HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23,1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. . Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] in- 
terrupted the speech of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van Zanpt] to 
inquire as to the meaning of the lan- 
guage contained in lines 11 to 15 on page 
5, under the title of “Definitions.” This 
language is as follows: 

The intent of Congress in the definitions 
as given in this section shall be construed 
from the words or phrases used in the defi- 
nitions rather than from the choice of words 
or phrases defined. 


The gentleman from Texas was 
promised that he would have an explana- 
tion of this later. I had hoped that he 
would take the time himself when we 
reached this point in the bill, but ap- 
parently he is not on the floor at the 
moment. Being interested, also, in get- 
ting an explanation of that language, I 
have requested this time in the hope it 
may be clarified. 

I looked in the report to see if it ex- 
plains that rather ambiguous language, 
and the only thing I found in the report 
which has to do with that particular 
section or that wording reads as follows: 

Those portions of the definitions which 
require substantive action have, in most 
cases, been separated from the definitions 
and have been put into the appropirate scc- 
tion of the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I lay no claim to any 
Great wisdom or intelligence; in fact, I 
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confess to being dull, but if this can 
possibly be explained to me in terms and 
language I can understand, I hope that 
some member of the comittee will do so. 
I will gladly yield to any member of the 
comittee who may desire to explain this 
language. Now if this were not such a 
serious matter, I would think this kind 
of language to be amusing. But, this is 
a serious matter—perhaps, the most 
serious piece of legislation we have con- 
sidered this year. I do hope some mem- 
ber of the committee, and I will be de- 
lighted to yield, will give me an explana- 
tion which I will be able to understand 
because I cannot understand even what 
you have in the report. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yicld, I shall 
undertake to give him an answer. I am 
sure he will be able to understand it, 
but I am not so sure it will be acceptable 
to him. The gentleman referred to the 
statement in the committee report with 
respect to definitions in which it is said 
that those portions of the definitions 
which require substantive action have 
in most cases been separated from the 
definition and been put into appropirate 
sections of the bill. That has to do with 
portions of existing law where words are 
defined. Those are now brought for- 
ward into this single section under the 
title “Definitions” so that all of the ex- 
pressions used frequently in the latter 
portions of the bill, which might have a 
variety of interpretations, are defined in 
this section under the heading “Defini- 
tions.” With respect to the language 
used in the opening part of section 11, 
the effort there was to declare a direc- 
tion to whoever it might be who would be 
called upon to interpret these words 
which have a special meaning, at a later 
time, to look to the definition itself in 
interpreting the meaning of the word 
rather than the word which was selected 
to be defined. Now to me that is per- 
fectly clear. It may not be to the 
gentleman, but it is perfectly clear to 
me, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do 
appreciate that because it is just as 
clear as mud to me. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to make 
the comment, if I may that my good 
friend, the chairman of the committee, 
whom we all admire and respect, has 
demonstrated here the very great need 
the Atomic Energy Commission are go- 
ing to have for him to be around on 
many of the sections of this bill in order 
to explain what is intended. In many 
of the sections, it is questionable as to 
what the limitations are or where the 
controls rest. This is an example of the 
great weakness, as I see it, of this bill. 
To carry it out as the gentleman intends 
to carry out the provisions of the bill is 
one thing but it is not tight enough to 
guarantee that will be done, and then 
we find section 162, it says point blank 
that the President can waive the legal 
„ as to contracts if he wants 

do so. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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Colorado’s Fryingpan Plan Is Under Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention to an article by Mr. 
Raymond Moley which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times on July 3, 1954: 
COLORADO'S FRYINGPAN PLAN Is UNDER FMS 


GransY, CoLo;—All Colorado is divided 
into at least two parts by great mountain 
ranges. Its people at the moment are also 
divided by a controversy of very serious pro- 
portions. It concerns water—a matter of life 
or death out here, 

At present the major source of this con- 
troversy centers upon what is known as the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain diver- 
sion project, 

This project Is now before Congress for 
authorization. It has the blessing of the 
administration, It has been approved by 
the House committee. It may pass both 
Houses this session. 

Briefly, the project would involve building 
a series of channels and tunnels high on 
the west slope of the Rockies, which would 
collect .water from the headwaters of the 
Fryingpan, a tributary of the Roaring Fork, 
which flows into the Colorado at Glenwood 
Springs. 

The diverted water would be poured into 
the Arkansas ncar Leadville and would pass 
through various power dams and into mu- 
nicipal water reservoirs and irrigation proj- 
ects down the river. 

I have discussed this project in these ar- 
ticles before, once 3 years ago in a piece writ- 
ten in Aspen, In the years since, there have 
been many new developments, some of which 
make it almost unbelievable that this ad- 
ministration has taken up the battle for the 
plan. 

In the hearings in 1953 there appeared & 
remarkably well-informed witness against 
the project, John B. Barnard, an attorney 
here in Granby, He appeared as the repre- 
sentative of property owners and water users 
directly concerned on the western slope. 

For many years Barnard's practice has been 
in reclamation matters, and his arguments 
before the committee proved him to be one 
of the few Americans outside the Govern- 
ment who is thoroughly conversant with 
reclamation and its implications. 

I made a point on this expedition among a 
number of reclamation projects in the West 
to talk with him about the Frylngpan matter 
and its broader consequences, 

Barnard's major contentions concerning 
the Fryingpan project are that it ignores the 
future demands of a potentially great Indus- 
trial development in western Colorado; that 
this project, with others of which it is the 
forerunner, would deplete the supply of wa- 
ter to which the west slope is entitled; that 
it would supply water to the Arkansas River 
which that river, if properly regulated, could 
supply for itself; and, it I understand him 
correctly, the subsidy which it would supply 
to the lands irrigated in the Arkansas Valley 
would be unreasonable and unfair to the tax- 
payers of the Nation. 

Volumes could be written on this sub- 
ject—volumes, I may add, which every tax- 
payer might well ponder—but I shal) refer 
here to only one of Barnard’s points an 
in another article discuss the others. 

The richest and most extensive oil-shale 
deposits in the United States are in Colo- 
rado, and at a point near Rifle, a Govern- 
ment pilot plant has been operating for 
some time, 
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The United States Bureau of Mines esti- 
Dates that 100 milion barrels of shale on 
dan be produced from each square mile of 
the richer parts of the deposits, and that 
there are altogether 2,500 square miles in 

shale area, That means possible mining 
operations for hundreds of years. 

Great quantities of gas would be a by- 
Product, and this and other available prod- 
ucts would make possible a great chemical 
industry in the region, in addition to that 
Which would extract and refine the oil. 

It therefore becomes a matter of national 

portance whether such an industrial de- 
Yelopment should be endangered by a short- 
age of water which would be placed at great 
Cost on agricultural land, raising crops 
Which will probably not be needed. 

Moreover as every newspaper reader 

Ows, there have been found great de- 
Posits of uranium in the upper basin of the 
Colorado—running down from Rifle into 
Utah on the west and New Mexico on the 
South. The industrial possibilities of this 
Should be obvious. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1948, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


Consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
Man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
this inquiry to the gentleman from New 
York, the author of the substitute. Is 
it his purpose to leave to the President 
the power in the atomic-energy field 
that he exercises in other areas? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is exactly right, subject to the 
Constitutional limitations with respect to 
treaties and international agreements. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I listened 
Very carefully to what the gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the 
Committee, had to say in general debate 
and I sensed in his comment on the 
President's power that he shares the view 
that the President’s power should not be 
circumscribed. As a matter of fact, 
there is little difference between us on 
this principle. All the thoughts that 
have been expressed seem to converge at 
least at this point, that we would be 
eager to preserve the President's consti- 
tutional power. Now, that is not plati- 
tudinous in the present world situation. 
I agree with the gentleman regarding 
the President's position. His address to 
the newspaper editors and later the ad- 
dress to the United Nations Assembly 
inspired millions throughout the world. 

And, the gentleman knows my attitude 
On the constitutional question. Whether 
& Republican or Democratic President is 
in the White House, I am eager for the 
legislative body to recognize his author- 
ity just as I would expect the Executive 
to recognize our authority in the present 
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perils it is important that we leave hima 
free hand for world leadership, and I, 
for one, believe that only world leader- 
ship vigorously exerted can reach the 
goals we have in mind. It is the gentle- 
man’s viewpoint, as I understand it, that 
if there is any practical service to be 
realized by the President’s agreements 
with other nations, it is largely with na- 
tions that are definitely on our side in 
the present cleavage. We are not going 
to have any agreements with Russia for 
example within the foreseeable future. 
Does the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. JAVITS. Icertainly do agree with 
the gentleman, and I feel, therefore, that 
with the tremendous power which it 
gives the President to be able to speak 
and say the things he said, which are 
responsible for this international pool, 
that we ought to leave it untrammeled, 
and yet put conditions in with respect to 
ee we are going to do business 
with. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It seems to 
me that the gentleman’s approach is to 
be preferred to that of my good friend 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The substitute simplifies and improves 
the section. Sinee complete clarifica- 
tion is essential, I hope that the gentle- 
man from New York, the chairman, will 
accept the substitute. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R, 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, if it will aid the gentleman and 
expedite the matter, may I say that I 
am prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D'EWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am in favor of 
the gentleman’s amendment. Does this 
protect the national park lands from 
commercial entry unless they get a spe- 
cific order from the President to go in 
and file on the lands within the public 
parks and monuments? 

Mr. DEWART. As far as fissionable 
materials are concerned. 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. As far as fission- 
able materials are concerned, but does 
it leave it open for other minerals, or 
is it already open? 

Mr. DEWART. There are specific 
laws that cover mining inside of national 
parks only by special permission. The 
regular mining laws do not apply to na- 
tional parks or monuments, but there 
can be mining under certain circum- 
stances under other laws. This applies 
to fissionable material. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Your amendment 
does not change or nullify any of the 
protection of the other laws? 

Mr. D'EWART. Not in any way. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been recognized, and I do not yield. 

I want to say first of all, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am especially interested in 
this measure because I represent the 
district of Michigan wherein the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is located. For the 
first time in the history of the University 
of Michigan our alumni were asked to 
raise a fund to commemorate the dead 
of World War II. We raised over $6 
million to spend on a project for atomic- 
energy research for peacetime purposes 
known as the Phoenix memorial project. 

I have checked this legislation with 
Dean Stason of the Law School of the 
University of Michigan, who has followed 
it very closely. He advised me this 
morning that he had read the draft re- 
ported by the committee and that al- 
though it was a compromise it was an 
excellent job. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote] and his com- 
mittee on bringing this legislation before 
us. It will open up a whole new field of 
human endeavor to the ingenuity of the 
private citizen. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
also on offering his amendment with 
respect to the patent provisions of this 
bill. I call attention also to the fact that 
here is one of those frequent instances 
we find in the House of Representatives 
where two committees of the House have 
concurrent jurisdiction, Patent policy 
is a matter assigned to the legislative 
Committee on the Judiciary. Far-reach- 
ing changes in patent policy such as 
this, the constitutionality of which is 
very doubtful, should properly be con- 
sidered by the great Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I have the honor 
to be a member. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York, who is 
chairman of the patent subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. KEATING, I want to reiterate 
the gentleman's remarks regarding the 
unconstitutionality of this provision. I 
am supporting the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, to a 
large degree because of my great fear 
that the existing language would be in 
violation of the Constitution. 
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Mr. MEADER. Article 1, section 8, 
clause 8 of the Constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Congress shall have power * * To 
promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries. 


The point has been made by patent 
attorneys who appeared before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that Con- 
gress has the right to give the exclusive 
right to inventions for a limited time, 
but does not have the right to give a 
half-exclusive right or a right hedged 
around with a lot of limitations and con- 
ditions. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, a member of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WALTER. Has a representative 
of the Patent Office testified on this very 
important question? I am as sure that 
the bill as written is unconstitutional as 
I have ever been about that question 
in any legislation. I believe that in 
order to make the bill constitutional the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote] must be 
adopted. 

Mr. MEADER. I cannot answer the 
question of the gentieman completely. 
Perhaps a member of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee could answer it more 
completely. However, I did make in- 
quiry as to whether or not the Patent 
Commissioner had been asked for his 
views by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. My understanding is that he 
had not been asked for a report by the 
committee, but that he had expressed 
his views to the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just want to say 
that in my opinion the letter written by 
Mr. Shanley would not have been writ- 
ten except that it was cleared at the 
White House. It is obvious from that 
letter that the President has in mind a 
principle that must be protected, but 
leaves a certain degree of latitude to 
Congress in working for that objective. 
The matter is new to me in a measure, 
but I have listened to the fine statement 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Corr], and I have been impressed by it. 
I might say, beyond that, that probably 
the provision in the measure in the other 
body will be as it is written here. In 
any event, the matter could go to con- 
ference and something that would 
achieve the objective for which we all 
strive within the Constitution and within 
our concept of patent rights can be 
worked out. 

Mr. MEADER. I would just like to say 
in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are taking a history-making step in 
opening this field of atomic energy to 
development by the American people. It 
requires ingenuity, invention, and dis- 
covery to be useful to the American peo- 
ple. We certainly would be taking the 
wrong tack if we stifle the incentive to 
discovery by some semisocialistic change 
in our patent policy, 
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Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], that 
the hour is late and the Members of the 
House are somewhat wearied with many 
words. I feel, however, that the amend- 
ment pending at this moment is one of 
the most significant amendments, in its 
broad aspects, that this House will pass 
on during this session of the Congress 
or perhaps in any other session of the 
Congress. 

I fully share the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Price], who 
has just addressed you, that this is an 
issue that far transcends the question of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. It tran- 
scends, also, the question of public ver- 
sus private power, and I shall not go into 
that discussion at all. 

During the course of this debate today, 
many times my good friend from New 
York [Mr. Corel, the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, has stood 
on the floor and said that we do not 
want the Atomic Energy Commission to 
go into the power business. I wish, Mr. 
Chairman, that my friend—and he is a 
friend whom I esteem very highly— 
would take the floor and with equal zeal 


and vigor say that he does not wish the 


Atomic Energy Commission to go into 
the job of buying and selling power, 
peddling power, if you please. I wish 
the gentleman might take the floor and 
take that position and argue that as 
eloquently and as zealously as he argued 
against some of those earlier amend- 
ments, 

I say this is one of the most significant 
amendments in its broad aspects and 
implications that will be before the 
House during this session of the Con- 
gress, because I believe it strikes at the 
very heart of the question of the integ- 
rity and independence of independent 
commissions of this Government, and I 
believe that is the question that con- 
fronts us all. 

Now a few minutes earlier I heard 
what the gentleman from indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] had to say about the gener- 
osity of the House toward the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and I want to say 
on behalf of myself and many people 
that we are grateful for that considera- 
tion. But, let me say in the same breath 
that this is not a Tennessee asset, it is 
not a Tennessce Valley asset alone. It 
is a great national asset. It belongs to 
all the people of this Nation. It has con- 
tributed greatly to the winning of a great 
war and is making a significant contri- 
bution to the defense and security of the 
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Nation and the free world. I shall not 
go into that, either. But, I do want to 
emphasize that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a national asset, — 

Now, just 1 or 2 words, Mr. Chairman. 
The question has come up many times 
in some other debates with reference to 
the TVA's service area. The proposal in 
the Dixon-Yates contract is to build 3 
steam plant west of the Mississippi River 
and with extension lines built half way 
across that river to join with a line that 
TVA will be ordered to build to connect 
up with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
distribution line. And yet it has been 
argued many times on the floor of this 
House that Fulton, Tenn., which is on 
the east side of the river in the State of 
Tennessee, over which all of the trans- 
mission lines crisscross in every direc- 
tion, that that is not in the service area 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
does not make logic to me to move still 
farther west to build a plant to furnish 
power, across a great river in another 
State, and say, that plant can be built 
there and serve the Tennessee Valley 
service area, but if you build one at Ful- 
ton, Tenn., it would be outside of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority service area. 

1 hope, Mr. Chairman, and I hope with 
all the sincerity I can express, that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] will be 
adopted, because I believe, first of all. 
that it will prevent the Atomic Energy 
Commission from launching into a pro- 
gram, the end of which we cannot see 
nor contemplate at this time, one which 
is entirely out of harmony, in my opinion, 
with the purposes and the functions of 
the Commission. 

T hope the amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
will be adopted. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Wholé 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757 to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, the hour is late, but I 
would like to say that in all my experi- 
ence in the House of Representatives, I 
have never attended a debate and discus- 
sion on an important matter where such 
a large attendance has been maintained 
as we have gone along, and where the 
debate has been on such a high plane. 
Amendments have been olfered and dis- 
cussed, and they have been unders:ood. 
Some have been approved and some have 
been voted down. I think what we are 
doing here in the way of action on this 
bill should commend the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the favorable considzra~ 
tion of the people of America who sent 
us here. Of course, there have been 
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Some evidences of sharpness, but I trust 
that this will not continue to be mani- 
fested and that tomorrow we will con- 
tinue to be good friends. 

Mr. Chairman, I have supported the 
TVA in my time here. The TVA got 
Under way before I came to the Con- 
8ress. But during the nearly 20 years I 

ve been here I have voted for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of appropria- 
tions for the TVA. I must say that 
Sometimes I had serious misgivings as 
to just exactly what I might be doing to 
Other sections of the country that are 
Tequired to compete in this great market 
that is America with the area of the TVA 
Where undoubtedly the boast of the 
People in that section of the country 
about their cheap rates has much to be 
Said for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fond of my friends 
in Tennessee who are here in the House 
as well as my friends in Tennessee who 
Are not here, but I do want to say this 
to you. I think the rest of us have been 
Mighty generous with you. We have 
given you a lot of money and you have 
developed down there a great project. 
It is true, it started out as a water re- 
Source development. But after that, on 
occasion, without my support, we have 
Seen it go from a water resource develop- 
Ment to a steam plant construction proj- 
ect. I have sometimes thought that per- 
haps you might be coming up on the 
Wabash River, if you extended the pe- 
Tiphery of that project a little further. 
Of course, we could set up a little TVA on 
the Wabash. We would not need very 
much power up there, but then we could 
Start firming up the power with steam 
Plants. And then we would vote for a 
lot of power. We could say we wanted a 
lot more, Let me tell you folks in Ten- 
hessee not to ride a good horse too hard 
because we want to go along with the 
TVA. I have heard some harsh things 
Said about the President in some state- 
ments that have been made. 

I am afraid that your real concern is 
not that the AEC is going into the elec- 
tricity business. I am afraid that your 
Teal concern is that possibly if this ar- 
Tangement can be worked out, and it is 
a highly satisfactory arrangement, that 
it may jeopardize in some measure your 
demands for more and more steam 
Plants. The AEC buys power from other 
Private operations and uses that power. 

The AEC operates in parts of the 
Country where there is no TVA. In ad- 
dition, TVA buys power from private 
Sources and puts it in the system. It is 
not a matter of this proposal serving 
the city of Memphis because TVA is 
hooked up in one large arrangement. 
What difference does it make where you 
Put the power in? You have got to take 
the power out somewhere to run the 
AEC which has the first call on the 
Power. So all you do is put in one place 
the power that is taken out some place 
else for the AEC. To try to make a big 
hullabaloo about this is to draw a very 
false picture of the whole situation. 

Why undertake to interfere with an 
arrangement that has been worked out 
under the law by the executive branch 
of the Government from the President 
On down, an arrangement that will pro- 
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vide what is needed in the Tennessee 
Valley for the AEC and at the same time 
will relieve the taxpayers of this country 
of an additional burden that otherwise 
they would have to bear? 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the pend- 
ing amendment will be defeated. 


A Bill To Change the Name of the Fort 
Randall Reservoir in South Dakota to 
Lake Evans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would 
change the name of the Fort Randall 
Reservoir in the State of South Dakota 
to Lake Evans, 

I am introducing this bill at the re- 
quest of the people of my State, includ- 
ing the State press association, Rotary 
and service clubs, which have passed res- 
olutions requesting change of the name 
to honor George O. Evans, area engineer, 
who has been in charge of Fort Randall 
Dam construction since work first started 
on that project in 1946. 

Mr. Evans deserves much credit and 
commendation for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties as engineer in charge 
of construction of the third largest 
earthen dam in the Missouri River de- 
velopment plan, Fort Randall. The tre- 
mendous job of chief engineer required 
great skill and patience. He left no 
stone unturned in making sure that 
everything was planned down to the 
smallest detail. 

George O. Evans was born February 5, 
1900, graduating with a bachelor of sci- 
ence in civil engineering from Missis- 
sippi A. and M. in 1926. He accepted a 
job as a surveyor with the Vicksburg 
engineers office in 1927, working his way. 
up until he moved to the Fort Peck Res- 
ervation. In 1934 he was transferred to 
the Omaha district where he was chief 
engineer in charge of Fort Randall. Mr. 
Evans served as a lieutenant colonel dur- 
ing World War II and was discharged 
as a full colonel, 

The story of the Fort Randall Dam 
began many years ago when the Corps 
of Engineers saw the possibilities of the 
construction of a dam in an ideal spot 
on the Missouri River. They recognized 
the importance of such a dam, that 
would provide control of floods, uniform 
downstream flow, power, irrigation, and 
recreation. 

Of greatest importance to the people 
living in the surrounding area of this 
project is the generation of cheap, de- 
pendable electric power. Eight giant 
turbines will generate 320,000 kilowatts 
of electricity. The first power surged 
out on the high lines on March 15, 1954, 
when President Eisenhower pressed a 
buzzer in his office in the White House 
signaling Gov. Sigurd Anderson, at Picks- 
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town, S. Dak., to throw the starting 
switch. 

Recreation facilities are another of 
the many advantages of this huge res- 
ervoir. Fishermen and campers will en- 
joy the fruits of labors which began 8 
years ago. 

It is fitting and proper that such an 
important project should be named in 
honor of the man who has so faithfully 
contributed his abilities toward its con- 
struction. 

I hope consideration will be given to 
the request that the reservoir be named 
after George O. Evans. 


Sale of Hospital Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23,1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Sale of Hospital Land,” pub- 
lished in the Columbia (S. C.) State of 
recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sate or Hosprrat LAND 

It was revealed in The State yesterday 
morning, through R. Steadman Sloan, State 
service officer, that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in Washington is contemplating the 
sale of 100 acres of the 205 acres which Rich- 
land County gave the Government in 1931 
for the site of the veterans’ hospital here. 

The property in question is the rear part 
of the tract. It is fenced in with the re- 
maining portion of the hospital land but is 
not at present occupied by buildings or used 
for hospital work. On the other hand, it is 
not costing the Government anything to 
carry it, and its availability is of great value, 
in our opinion, in giving the hospital pro- 
tection. Also with this land already ac- 
quired there is room for expansion. Some 
day the VA may recognize the real demand 
for beds in this State, a need not now be- 
ing met. 

But if the land is sold, the proceeds should 
not go into the Treasury of the United 
States, but should be returned to Richland 
County, which deeded the property in fee 
simple. True, there was no reverter clause 
inserted in the conveyance, but that is a 
technicality that should not stand in the 
way of the Government's doing the right 
thing should the property be declared 
surplus. 

As brought out in yesterday's issue of The 
State, the VA insisted that the site had to be 
200 acres, and so 205 acres were purchased 
for the sum of $72,381.80 and donated to 
the Government. The land, of course, is 
much more valuable now. 

We don't see why the VA should want to 
reduce the site, which cost the Government 
nothing and is costing nothing to maintain, 
a rental fee, we understand, taking care of 
the upkeep. But if the VA insists upon dis- 
posing of 100 acres, it would seem to us that 
in all fairness the funds derived from the 
sale should be turned over to the donor, or 
the land itself deeded back to Ricaland 
County. It simply doesn’t sit well for do- 
nated land to be sold and the proceeds put 
in the recipient’s coffers, 
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While the Veterans’ Administration has 
not come right out and said that the land 
in question is to be disposed of, R. M. Edgar, 
assistant VA administrator for construc- 
tion, in a letter, which we reprinted yes- 
terday, told Senator Mayang enough to 
reveal that such a sale is under considera- 
tion. He said he knew the land was do- 
nated, but there was no authority “under 
existing law that would permit the Veterans’ 
Administration to convey it back to the city. 
If it is determined the land is excess, the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, requires the 
land be reported to General Services Ad- 
ministration at which time the fact of do- 
nation by the city would be made known 
to that agency.” (Mr. Edgar evidently meant 
to say “county” when he said “city,” since 
the deed was from the county.) 5 

We repeat that we don’t see why the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Washington wants 
to reduce the size of the tract. It had bet- 
ter be looking to the future. But if the VA 
decides that it is going to declare these 
100 acres excess, then our delegation in Con- 
gress should step in and see that there is 
authority granted under the law to return 
the donated land to the giver. 

Mr. Sloan has rendered a service in delv- 
ing into this matter, and in bringing it to 
the attention of Senator Maysanx, who, 
from the dates on the letters, seems to have 
gotten the facts in a hurry. Mr. Sloan has 
rendered a further service in making the 
correspondence public, so that there will be 
time for any protest that is in order, before 
final action is taken. 


Prices of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion rela- 
tive to the price of oil in the United 
States. The Derrick, printed in Penn: 
sylvania, is the original oil journal. On 
July 1 it contained a very able editorial 
under the heading “Oil Prices Will Fall 
If Supply Doesn't.“ I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 


Ott. Prices Wu FALL IP SUPPLY DOESN'T 


The oil business is fast skidding toward a 
pit of quicksand which will suck down its 
whole price and market structure, and the 
only thing that can pull it back is some 
positive action by the top management of 
the integrated companies, says the Oil and 
Gas Journal. 

There is Just too much oll for the market 
to absorb this summer. Prospects of an in- 
creased demand next winter or 2 years from 
now don't alter the fact that the present 
oversupply is so serious as to threaten an 
early collapse of the price structure. 

Gasoline prices are falling, a bit here, a bit 
there, presaging a general price war. Re- 
finers are taking big supply contracts at less 
than quoted prices, and are undercutting 
their own distributors. If products prices 
collapse—and they're tottering now—the 
price of crude can't hold. The value of crude 
is what it will bring as products, 
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Last week some crude prices were cut in 
the Tristate area. Considerable Rocky 
Mountain crude is selling below the general 
gravity scale, with some companies quietly 
posting low field prices in that region. The 
glutted products market is forcing refiners 
to abandon historic suppliers and shop 
around for the lowest-cost crudes. 

There is crude oil seeking a home in almost 
every producing region. Last week pipeline 
proration was started in the Illinois Basin. 
Even eastern Ohio is prorated, and things are 
really bad when settled production in a big 
consuming area is crowded out. 

The top executives of big companies, many 
ollmen believe, are not aware that their own 
companies, down the line, are doing things 
which undermine the price structure. If 
they were, it is felt, they would take positive 
action to stop them. No illegal conspiracy is 
called for—just some sound business sense by 
individual policysetters. 

Here's what needs to be done: Reduce 
gasoline ylelds. Curtail refinery runs. Sell 
no crude or products below cost. Nominate 
for less production in prorating States and 
urge other States to adopt proration. Hold 
down flush yields to protect settled produc- 
tion. Reduce imports. 

The law of supply and demand still oper- 
ates. Oversupply means a price war, but 
lower prices won't increase consumption. A 
demoralized products market undermines the 
price of crude, And if the crude price falls 
the whole industry will suffer—and it will be 
a long time before the price starts up again, 


The Dixon-Yates Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, it is still 
true, especially since we have had some 
experience with TVA socialism, that most 
Americans in private and public life be- 
lieve that the free-enterprise system of 
economics is by all odds the best system. 
Some compromise of the principle has 
crept in by alleging, but seldom proving, 
financial incapacity to build a power 
dam, for example. However, this rea- 
soning does not advocate that the Gov- 
ernment should supplant private indus- 
try. Government should never operate 
in an area that could be occupied by pri- 
vate industry. That is what Adlai E. 
Stevenson, titular head of the Demo- 
cratic Party says. On May 1, 1952, in 
a speech delivered at Portland, Oreg., 
Mr. Stevenson had this to say about the 
production of power: 

Where private enterprise can and Is will- 
ing to do the job, I think it should be left 
free to do so. It seems to me that Govern- 
ment enterprise should be primarily ad- 
dressed to the maintenance and enforce- 
ment of competition in our economic life 
and not its destruction. But where private 
initiative is Incapable of, or for any reason 
falls to meet the legitimate needs of the 
people, whether it be for electric power or 
anything else, then I believe the Govern- 
ment will and should step in, 


Everything up to that point where 
free enterprise is incapable must be re- 
served as free areas for free enterprise. 
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That being so, what is left of the con- 
troversy? Here we have a choice be- 
tween taxpayers continuing to finance 
TVA, to build a powerplant or contract- 
ing private enterprise, capable and will- 
ing, to do it and finance it with private 
captial. How can that be a difficult 
choice. 

A curious argument advanced against 
the Dixon-Yates proposal, is that it will 
enjoy virtual Federal tax exemption. 
Certainly TVA can’t object to that, for 
it is exempt not only from Federal, bu 
State and local taxes as well. 

The last of the remaining arguments 
against President Eisenhower's propesal, 
is that TVA could supply th: requir 
power at lower costs, A comparison 
the rates set by Dixon-Yates contract 
and what TVA is currently charging A 
shows no appreciable difference. In fact 
I expect the taxpayer will benefit from 
Dixon-Yates plan since a private utility 
must make its operations pay and can- 
not request annual appropriations an 
cannot avoid taxes or pass deficits in 
operations to the taxpayers. 

The record of the private-utility com- 
panies is an impressive one and deserves 
mention here. In the 7-year period o 
1947-53 the private-power companies 
have spent $15 billion expanding their 
facilities and this in spite of the Federal, 
State, and local taxes they must pay: 
In 1953 alone, construction expenditures 
totaled $2,876,000,000. During that 
J-year period, the private companies in- 
creased their productive capacities from 
42 million kilowatts to over 71 million 
kilowatts. Government agencies, Fed- 
eral and local, increased their capacity 
in the same period by about 9 million 
kilowatts. By 1956 the private com- 
panies expect to expand their capacity 
by another 20 million kilowatts. Thus in 
9 years they will have increased their 
capacity by 50 million kilowatts, or 
more than double what they had pro- 
duced previously. No other industry can 
demonstrate a better record and Í 
stands as the best proof that the indus- 
try is capable of performing what is re- 
quired of it. 

It should be pointed out that this 
expansion has made few headlines. The 
$15 billion were raised without any fuss. 
without any controversy, and without 
any politics. This is in contrast to the 
yearly squabble that develops in Con- 
gress when the annual subsidy to TV4 
is considered, Countless days are spent 
in Congress each year, arguing abou 
TVA appropriations, but not 1 hour was 
necessary to authorize the $15 billion 
expended by the private companies on 
expansion in the last 7 years. 

The annual bickering in Congress 
about TVA appropriations stems from 
the honest concern of most legislators to 
control and limit government spending. 
Indeed it was this concern of Congres, 
together with the equal concern of the 
President, that gave rise to the Dixon- 
Yates formula. This is an attempt to 
lessen the drain on the Treasury by in- 
suring that the power will be supplied 
but not at the expense of the general 
taxpayer, 

The proposal has another practical 
aspect to it that should be heartening 
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to the advocates of TVA. It is common 
knowledge that TVA has not been able 

meet the demands for power in the 
Area it serves. It goes without saying 
that the additional power requirement 
involved in this controversy would not 
decrease the shortage. If the burden is 
removed from TVA it will be better able 
to meet the serious shortage it faces in 
its present territory. 

The activity of the Socialists in the 
fleld of power production was outlined by 
me in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
8 of this year. Suffice it to say that 
these people not only want the Govern- 
Ment to remain in the power production 
business to the extent that it is already 
committed. but to expand the Govern- 
ment operations. They do not intend to 
relinquish their gains easily and they 
Will fight unscrupulously to further their 
Purposes. Now if socialism is involved 
in this controversy, as I believe it is, let 
it be brought out into the open, so that 
We may have an honest discussion. 

In conclusion, may I say that the peo- 
ple of Tennessee are reported as not 
being disturbed by the proposal. Indeed 
the businessmen in Memphis, Tenn., 
across the Mississippi River from the 
Proposed site, have endorsed the Dixon- 
Yates contract. I submit the following 
resolution to that effect adopted recently 
by the Memphis Chamber of Commerce: 

Resolved, That this board favors the con- 
truction of the present proposed steam 
generating plant in West Memphis, Ark., to 

adequate power for future industrial 
development of the city of Memphis and its 
surrounding territory. 

Dated July 16, 1954. 


The Hardboard Bill—H., R. 9666 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp, I include therein the fol- 
lowing letter I received from the Hard- 
board Association concerning the false 
N in the press regarding H. R. 


IIARDSOARD ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. James B. Urr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Concressman Urr: Since H. R. 
9888, the hardboard bill, was reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and Means 
©n July 15, foreign and other interests have 
engendered distorted and false publicity 
&bout it appearing in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald and the New York Herald 
Tribune, designed to confuse and to prevent 
the Congress from considering this type of 
tariff measure on its merits. While I am 
Sure that you have properly appraised these 
extravagant claims, I am writing to fully 
expose them for what they are. 

The purpose of H. R. 9666 is simply to 
Correct the present tariff classification of 

board as a kind of paperboard under 
the papers and books schedule, by placing 
this all-wood product in its proper tariff cate- 
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gory under the manufacture of wood schedule 
and item. It will correct an obvious admin- 
istrative error which can be corrected in no 
other way without endless litigation. 

The reasons for its enactment, which the 
opponents of this type legislation have care- 
fully avoided, are self-evident. Hardboard is 
made of wood—tough, dense wood taken 
apart and re-formed mechanically for great- 
er utility, unique in that ite fibers are per- 
manently bonded together by the natural 
fiber lignins that hold all wood together. In 
its manufacture, small or unusable pieces of 
wood are physically converted into large 
boards retaining natural-wood characteris- 
tics. It is a form of wood similar in strength 
and other characteristics to lumber and ply- 
wood. In use, it competes with other forms 
of wood, and has long been purchased and 
sold as a wood product. 

The supposed ringer that Charles P. Taft 
is publicly reported to see in this legisla- 
tion is fully expiained in a Third Circuit 
Court decision (66 F. (2d) 451), which up- 
held the early basic, now expired, hardboard 
patent. Calling hardboard “a hard wood 
board with the major woody characteristics 
retained,” that court said that “like wood 
(and unlike paperboard) it is nearly as stif 
and strong when wet as when dry. * * * 
Though of increased density it can be cut 
and sawed like wood.” That decision square- 
ly distinguished the mechanical manufac- 
ture of hardboard from the chemical process 
of paper, paperboard, and composition board 
manufacture, 

The opponents of this type legislation in 
public statements have misstated the pres- 
ent duty on hardboard, most of which as 
now classified carries a duty of $7.25 per ton 
but not less than 7½ percent nor more than 
15 percent ad valorem (item 1413), and some 
of which carries the much higher combina- 
tion duty of 7½ percent per pound plus 
12½ percent ad valorem (item 1539 (b)). 
Ignoring all but the minimum duty their 
publicity falsely describes the bill as one to 
increase—to virtually double—tariff rates. 
On the contrary, H. R. 9666 in reclaseifying 
hardboard, would give it precisely the exist- 
ing reduced duty now applicable to other 
manufactures of wood (1634 percent ad va- 
lorem). In fact, if the GATT agreement 
were to be terminated, while other manu- 
factures of wood would revert to the 1930 
rate of 33% percent ad valorem, the rate of 
hardwood would remain at 16% percent ad 
valorem, An incidental effect of this bill 
would be to increase the present duty 
slightly on some imported hardboard and to 
reduce substantially the present duty on 
other imported hardboard. 

The opposition’s public lament for Fin- 
land “as our only friend in the Russian 
orbit“ has no bearing on the proposed legis- 
lation and overlooks the facts (1) that 
Sweden and Canada are the largest hard- 
board exporters to this country; (2) that 
Canada, a major foreign opponent of the 
bill, imposes a 22½ percent reciprocal duty 
on United States hardboard; and (3) that 
exports of United States hardboard to 
Sweden and Finland are wholly blocked by 
import controls as well as by protective 
tariffs. 

The attempts made in public statements 
to belittle the greatly increased volume of 
imported hardboard not only are without 
basis in fact but are not germane to this leg- 
isiation. They have tried to compare the 
volume of imported “screenback” hardboard 
to all domestic hardboard products, includ- 
ing many specialized items made only in 
this country, They fail to mention the six- 
fold jump in hardboard imports in 1953 over 
1952, that domestic producers’ sales of hard- 
board of the type imported have fallen off 
sharply during this same period, and that 
hardboard imports in 1953 were more than 
20 percent of the same types produced here. 

Their extravagant published claims that 
H. R. 9666 violates the GATT agreement are 
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patently false. Apparently, because GATT 
concessions were made on the paperboard- 
pulpboard category (item 1413), the mis- 
taken classification of hardboard by our on- 
cials as being in that category now precludes 
the Congress from ever touching hardboard. 
Their argument answers itself. Con; 

has unquestioned power—in fact, constitu- 
tional responsibility—to correct an obvious 
tariff misclassification. Certainly GATT, 
provisionally accepted under only the trade- 
agreements authority, and never yet ap- 
proved by the Congress, has not, and cannot, 
diminish congressional power to act on tariff 
matters. Moreover, the GATT agreement 
contains express provision for just such 
classification changes as contemplated in 
H. R. 9666, congressional assertion-of which 
in now way violates the agreement. 

The complete tmpatience of the opponents, 
such as Mr. Taft, with any congressional con- 
sideration of tariff matters and their despera- 
tion to make tarifs an Instrument of foreign 
policy is forcibly demonstrated in their pub- 
lic statements by intolerant opposition to 
any tariff reclassification not inyolving rate 
reductions, their intemperate statement that 
congressional correction of an obvious tariff 
misclassification is like “opening Pandora's 
box,“ and the remarkable claim that a forth- 
right legislative correction of such an error 
is an “alarming start toward the complete 
undermining of present tariff procedure.” 

The proposed legislation should be consid- 
ered on its merits. Hardboard, being solid 
pressed wood, is a manufacture of wood. So 
considered, H. R. 9666, as reported, should be 
promptly enacted. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD LINVILLE, 
Executive Secretary. 


Efect of Ignorance on Production and 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, during 
the past 6 years I have on several oc- 
casions called the Senate's attention to 
the problem of illiteracy. I have done 
this by the introduction of bills to assist 
the States in attacking this problem and 
by the insertion of articles and state- 
ments in the Recorp, designed to throw 
light on the problem. Neither from the 
standpoint of our civilian nor our mili- 
tary defense can we afford the luxury of 
ignorance among millions of our adult 
citizens. Sooner or later we must face 
up to the necessity of eliminating this 
blot from our national life, and of the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to render assistance to States and 
local communities in attacking the job. 

In the current issue of the Nation’s 
Business, Sam Stavisky tells how igno~ 
rance cuts production and defense, He 
says that— 

In this age of increasing technical and 
mechanical complexity, extensive knowledge 
and highly developed skills are at a premium 
in the factory, on the-farm, and in our 
national defense. Yet our national illiteracy 
hurts our whole economy. 


How right he is, anyone familiar with 
the situation will agree. I urge the 
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Senate to face up to the problem of 
illiteracy in the United States. 

The article is such a penetrating anal- 
ysis of the illiteracy problem that I am 
asking permission to insert it in the 
Recorp. I hope every Senator will read 
it, and do what he can to inform his 
constituents about the seriousness of 
adult illiteracy among our citizens, be- 
cause I plan again to introduce my bill 
to help fight this national menace as 
soon as the next session of the Congress 
convenes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IGNORANCE CUTS PRODUCTION AND DEFENSE 
(By Sam Stavisky) 

In the past year the Army was compelled 
to teach 120,000 draftees enough of the three 
R's to put them on the mental level of kids 
who have completed four grades of grammar 
school. 

The Army has more important things to 
do than teach inductees the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and simple arithmetic. Yet, 
it has no alternative. Modern weapons are 
valueless, even dangerous, in the hands of 
illiterates. 

The same is true of modern production 
machinery in industry and agriculture. This 
means that, as our technology advances, the 
illiterate ia becoming more nearly a total 
loss in the American way of life. 

The problem daily becomes more serious 
as our growing population requires increased 
,efficiency at every level of our production 
system. In the face of a Communist enemy 
with greater resources of manpower and per- 
haps equal resources in production, this 
weakness could lead to calamity. Machines, 
like weapons, are useless in the hands of 
those who cannot understand them. 

The Army’s effort to man its ultramodern 
Weapons provides a disturbing illustration 
of our danger. 

It is generally that, during 
World War II, the Army hit the bottom of 
the bucket in dredging the ranks of draft 
eligibles for manpower. But even during the 
partial mobilization for the Korean conflict, 
and in the uneasy peace which has followed, 
the Army has been forced to accept low- 
ealiber manpower for the handling of high- 
caliber firepower. 

Today, 1 out of every 10 draftees the Army 
accepts is a “functional illiterate” lacking 
the capacity to learn possessed by the average 
fifth-grade pupil. 

Today. 3 to 4 out of every 10 draftees taken 
into the Army are marginal soldiers, Many 
of them must be ass to common labor 
details, or housekeeping duties, because of 
their substandard mentalities. 

Today, 36 percent of the Army’s enlisted 
strength Is classified as group IV, the lowest 
mental category accepted for service. In- 
ductees make up the bulk of this group, plus 
the professional privates who like the peace- 
time service but who—according to the 
Army—do not make good combat soldiers. 
Relatively few of these marginal men will 
rise to the noncommissioned officer ranks— 
the cadre on which the Army must speedily 
bulld to wartime strength in time of emer- 
gency. 

The Army is probably a little better off 
today in respect to Its burden of undesirable 
inductees than it was 6 years ago. At that 
time, the Army was being swamped with 
marginal GI's, while the other services 
skimmed off the available brainpower. 

The Selective Service Act provided that 
draft eligibles could not be rejected on men- 
tal deficiency grounds so long as they at- 
tained a minimum score on the Army's 
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screening test. Congress set this minimum 
lower than the Army would have preferred. 
The other services, filling their personnel 
needs with yolunteers, did not have to take 
the draftees, so that the Army wound up 
with most of the substandard recruits. 

The late Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal, in an effort to ease the protesting 
Army's load, issued a directive in 1948 call- 
ing for an equal division of inductees among 
all the services on the basis of mental fitness. 

The Forrestal formula provided, in effect, 
that each service was to get the same per- 
centage of “bright boys,” or officer material 
(group I), good prospects for promotion to 
“noncoms" (group II), fair prospects for 
“noncom" advancement (group III), and the 
unwanted marginal men (group IV). 

However, loopholes in the formula per- 
mitted the Alr Force and Navy to acquire 
more of the higher-type recruits. As exclu- 
sive reciplent of the draft, the Army could 
turn none away who met the minimum men- 
tal score on the screening test. 

The Army's leaders, military and civilian, 
screamed in horrified anguish when Congress, 
in 1950, further lowered the minimum mental 
score for draftees to the bottom level of 
World War II. There was tremendous politi- 
cal pressure for such action. Southern Mem- 
bers of Congress denounced the high mini- 
mum mental score which resulted in high 
rejection rates for the South's draft-age 
Negroes. The draft boards, led by Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, head of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, were concerned that the Army 
wasn't properly utilizing its manpower, and 
simply couldn't afford to pass up the physi- 
cally able draftees merely because of their 
mental insufficiency. 

Congress rejected the Army’s pleas against 
lowering the mental minimum score for 
draftees, but it did order the Department of 
Defense to tighten up the Forrestal formula 
so as to give the Army a fair shake at obtain- 
ing more of the bright boys and fewer of the 
dullards. To this end, the Department of 
Defense set up a number of rules to prevent 
cheating—the services competed hard to 
obtain the better grade recrults—and at the 
same time ordered all recruits to be tested at 
the same Armed Forces Examining Station, 
rather than at individual service examining 
stations. Under this change, the Army did 
get a better break, in terms of brainpower, 
than in the past. 

Yet, the Army found it had been compelled 
to induct 43 percent of its recruits in fiscal 
1953 from the men who fell in group IV or 
below. In that year, the Army wound up 
with 8 out of 10 marginal recruits reluctantly 
accepted by all of the Armed Forces. 

Trying to make the most of its marginal 
manpower, the Army created a string of 
special schools which since mid-1949 have 
graduated 257,000 Uliterates to the level of a 
fifth-grade beginner. However, it made the 
mistake of sending the marginal men into 
regular recruit training first and then to 
special literacy school. 

Farly this year, the Army recognized Its 
error and established seven transitional 
training units to which the marginal draftees 
are sent first. Only after graduation from 
the transitional schools are the illiterates 
sent on to regular recruit training. The 
transitional schools provide not only a mini- 
mum literacy standard, but they also give 
the marginal men a taste of military train- 
ing so that they will not immediately stick 
out as the company eight balls“ when they 
show up for regular recruit training. 

Special English-language training also is 
given to the draftees who lack an adequate 
command of our national tongue. 

The Army hasn't been enthusiastic with 
the results of its special schooling. One 
reason is the time element. The other serv- 
ices, which take only volunteers except in 
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the worst of emergencies, get 4 years out of 
each inductee. The Army, dependent mainly 
on draftees, is limited to 2 years. Take qu 
the necessary time for training, turloughs. 
{llness, processing, etc. and the 2 years 
dwindle to 16 or 17 months of utilization for 
each draftee, The illiterates lose an addi- 
tional 2 to 4 weeks learning to unravel the 
simpler mysteries of the A B C's, and even 
after graduation some have to be dischar 

as hopelessly unqualified for military duty: 

The Army, in fact, has a poor opinion no 
only of the Iliterates, who are on the bot 
tom of the mental totem pole, but of the 
mental group IV soldiers generally. Datz 
based on tests and experience make it clea! 
that the use of personnel of relatively we 
mental ability is costly from the standpoin 
of training, disciplinary problems, and man? 
power utilization, according to Assistant Sec 
retary of the Army (for manpower) Hugh 
Milton II. a retired major general who served 
in both World Wars. 

These marginal recruits, Mr. Milton notes 
have a failure rate of 4 to 7 times as hig? 
as other GI's even in the simpler techn! 
courses such as those for clerks, machinists 
and track-vehicle repairmen. For example: 
approximately two-thirds of the margin 
soldiers failed to achieve a passing grade in 
the clerical course. Other studies, according 
to Mr. Milton, indicate that the marginal 
soldiers get into trouble—through going 
A. W. O. L. and committing crimes—far ou 
of proportion to their relative numbers. by 

Furthermore, a study of Korean troops 
the Human Resources Research on” 
(HUMRO), a private organization conducy 
ing tests for the Army, supports the Army e 
belief that the marginal men are not oa 
poor combat troops, but may prove to be 
source of danger to the good soldiers. a 

Even the basic rifle squad, smallest aa 
simplest of the Army's combat units, ot 
highly mechanized to meet the demands 
modern warfare. Greater firepower req 
better brainpower. ter 

HUMRO found that in combat the Aight” 
generally had more education than the pos 
fighter. He was more intelligent, more sta 
emotionally, had a higher degree of 
responsibility and a greater leadership Po- 
tential than the nonfighter. Ast 
ther found that the rifle squad seemed n 
get a disproportionately larger share of age 
with low intellectual ability. It appeared 5 
HUMRO researchers that the fighter was Pi- 
alized by having so many of these low-8P i 
ity men who are less likely to fight 
alongside him. aol 

“To the extent that the Army is for 
to accept men from the national an 
pool who are low in ability, to such 2 
extent will its fighting potential be reduced. 
HUMRO observed. 

On the basis of such studies, and its en, 
perience with marginals over the years, est 
Army is convinced that, with the wid iy 
possible latitude, it can reasonably use 9 ts 
40 percent of the mental group IV l 
it expects to acquire in the next 12 mon S 

Then what will the Army do with th 
other 60 percent of the marginal men? 11 

Mr. Milton says it will have to chan” 
them into technical training, even thous 
it recognizes that s large percentage of eo 
will fall the courses. The Army will ch aal 
this alternative rather than place the 
personnel in responsible positions n ane 
combat units, thereby Joopardizing ° 
combat troops. 


Students of the military, notably Ell 5 
berg, and Douglas W. Bray, authors of pis 


Uneducated, a research project of Cre 
University’s Conservation of Human, alied 
sources, charge that the Army has edu- 
to make the most of its opportunity to ‘Tbe 
cate and utilize its marginal manpower. 
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National Manpower Council has made a 
criticism. But these critics point out 

t the problem of the illiterates is funda- 
tally not an Army problem, but a na- 

i al problem which reguires a national 
PProach to solution. 

ticgsiliteracy * * * reflects 1 of 2 condi- 
Ons,” say social scientists Ginzberg and 

y- “Hither the individual has had no 

Portunity to attend school. or he attended 
poor school for a short period of time.“ 
th e community and the State, and not 

© Army, are to blame for illiteracy and 
the low level of education among the mar- 

Binal men of the Army and the other 

ches of the Armed Forces. 

in e national responsibility for illiteracy— 

the States and communities—was re- 
ently summed up, before a congressional 

Committee, by William G. Carr, executive 

Secretary of the National Education Asso- 

ciation, 

One out of five schools is outmoded, un- 

©, or obsolete. The communities are short 

than 300,000 classrooms for 8,800,000 
Students, Some 700,000 children are at- 
nding classes on double shifts. 
extent of the national problem is 
tnderscored by the latest census which finds 
at we have—today—9,500,000 illiterate 
adult citizens. 

D ese illiterates are not only unwanted 
¥ the modern Army; they are also un- 
anted by modern industry. 

A recently completed study by the edu- 
“ation department of the United States 
the ber of Commerce gives evidence that 
ar Uneducated and poorly educated are a 
lowe. on our progress. They generally have 

er earning power as workers; have less 
at as farmers; are less active politically; 
tain a lower standard of living. 

ina the past as a nation confident of our 

Ustrial genius and productivity, we bave 
or Bed off, or ignored, the ominous signs 
= iiteracy. The United States came 
its ugh World War II as victor, although 

armed services were, forced to use hun- 
eds of thousands of marginal soldiers, 

4 ot today, more than one-third of the 
i y's enlisted strength is made up of mar- 

paa GI's. In addition, the draft boards 

“Ve a list of 500,000 American youths who 
2 so mentally unfit that the Army would 

take them in. 

nit ery State—and virtually every commu- 

¥—contributes to the Army's pool of mar- 

m men, and to the draft boards’ lists of 

mientaliy rejected youths. Fourteen States 

a draft rejection rates, due to mental and 
Ucational deficiency, of 21 to 56 percent. 

ag tually, there is no Army problem insofar 

the brainpower shortage is concerned. 

Aude is only a national problem. Gen. 

Do hew B. Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, 
ints to this stark truth when he declares: 

Y e disparity in manpower between the 

niited States and the forces of the Commu- 

bloc, which are today the great threat 

8 national security, makes American 

‘nological superiority in weapons and 

ſuipment mandatory. 

or 2° use the more complex instruments 

hie war properly requires men of 

Fa her caliber. There is a greater need than 

ritig before for the soldier to have higher 

tiye nical ability, intelligence, and initia- 


Yesterday, illiteracy was merely a national 
mctrace. Today, in the face of the Com- 
Drowst threat, illiteracy is a grave national 
— blem. Tomorrow, if our States and com- 
untaltles do not take steps to abolish it, 

teracy can become a national disaster, 
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Impractical Curtailment of Postal Trans- 
portation Service Is Against the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time the 
letter that I addressed to John C. Allen, 
Assistant Postmaster General, protesting 
against the proposed curtailment of pos- 
tal transportation service in the New 
England area, and the reply from Mr. 
Allen. 

I earnestly hope that developments 
will prove the sincerity of Mr. Allen's 
words that no action will be taken that 
will impair the postal service.” 

The letters follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1954. 
Hon, JOHN C. ALLEN, 
Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. ALLEN: I am advised a Depart- 
ment order is being issued through your 
office to drastically reduce the railway postal 
transportation service in the first division 
area. 

From an examination of the factors in- 
volved, it would appear that if this order 
prevatis, with its implied consolidation of 
lines as well as trains, it would more serious- 
ly impair the public postal service that even 
now seems to be deficient in the Boston and 
New England region. 

Obviously, it would impose real and sub- 
stantial hardship upon those postal service 
members affected and their families who have 
permanently located themselves in various 
communities and who will be forced to move, 
not to mention the undetermined number of 
others who may well be eliminated from 
their positions or placed on very short hours; 
this in an area where threatening unem- 
ployment has been a most disturbing factor 
in, the economy. 

Also, it would seem reasonable to expect, 
from past experience, that considerable 
amounts of mail will not be able to be sorted 
enroute and therefore will have to be piled 
up at railway post office terminals and local 
post offices waiting upon necessarily delayed 
Manual processing. Inevitably, that must 
lead to multitudinous complaints from 
families, and particularly business establish- 
ments who, I think, rightfully feel they are 
paying sufficient taxes to be entitled to full 
and complete mail service. 

I know your earnest interest in attempt- 
ing to improve, both in economy and em- 
ciency, the organized disposal of mail. How- 
ever, in this particular instance, may I re- 
spectfully ask your review of the pertinent 
factors outlined above, so as to insure no 
unnecessary restriction of prompt mail serv- 
ice is imposed upon the public at large, and 
no unnecessary hardship is visited upon loyal 
postal transportation service employees. 

I shall be very grateful if you will notify me 
at your earliest convenience of your contem- 
Plated policy and plans in this matter. 
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Many thanks for your courtesy, and with 
best personal wishes. 
Sincerely, 
HanorD D. DONOHUE, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


Post OFrricg DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, July 22, 1954, 
Hon. Harotp D. DONOHUE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DONOHUE: This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 
20, 1954, protesting proposed reduction in 
Tailway post-office service in New England, 

The general superintendent at Boston has 
been directed to make a survey of certain 
lines in his division that provide dual serv- 
ice with a view to effecting consolidations 
where it is possible to do so without impair- 
ment of the postal service. 

This is part of a general program that has 
been in effect for several months and is not 
local to the New England area. You may 
rest assured that no action will be taken 
that will impair the postal service. On the 
contrary, we are most hopeful that the sur- 
vey will result in service improvement where 
needed while at the same time producing 
substantial economies. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter, 
and if I can be of further help to you, please 
advise, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. ALLEN, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Importance of Local Air Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Members 
may recall my remarks of May 10 when 
I warned that caution and study were 
needed before we accepted the adminis- 
tration's proposed civil aviation policy 
review. I suggested that the provision 
recommending use of the Federal regu- 
lating power to eliminate nonscheduled 
airlines and feeder service to small com- 
munities might tend to create a big- 
business monopoly and drive smaller air- 
lines out of business. 

I went on to suggest that such an 
eventuality would weaken our commer- 
cial aviation, which we all recognize as 
the background for strong, healthy, mil- 
itary airpower. 

The importance of the feeder airline 
to the aviation economy was discussed in 
an article published in the June issue of 
Flight magazine, and written by Leslie 
O. Barnes, president, Allegheny Airlines, 
Inc. Mr. Barnes, the youngest president 
of a scheduled, certificated airline in the 
United States, also discusses the worri- 
some problem of subsidy and offers some 
well-thought-out suggestions for sharp 
reduction and eventual elimination of 
the subsidies. 
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I commend Mr. Barnes’ article to the 
attention of my colleagues, and include 
it as a part of my remarks. It follows: 


LOCAL SERVICE— DESTINY AND DEFINITION 


(By Leslie O. Barnes, president, Allegheny 
Airlines, Inc.) 

It would seem that, after nearly a decade 
of experience, there would be a firm national 
policy on the question of (1) whether air 
service to intermediate cities should be con- 
tinued, (2) to what extent it should be con- 
tinued, (3) who should provide this service 
and (4) the extent to which the service 
should be underwritten by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Of equal importance, it would 
seem that by now we should be in a position 
to clearly define just what we mean by local 
service. 

The fact is that there Is neither a long- 
range national policy on this question of 
local service, nor has local service ever been 
defined. Executive Order No, 10—ordering 
separation of subsidy from mall payments— 
highlighted the subsidy question, and with 
it what might be the broader question of 
whether the subsidized air services are worth 
what they cost the Federal Government. As 
it now stands, each year these services are 
publicly re-examined and must be Justified 
on the basis of their value to the Nation, 

A long-range plan should be developed. 
It must be based on a careful analysis of 
the national worth of these services and the 
alternatives available if the services are not 
provided. Unless this is done, there is the 
very real possibility that a precipitate, 
harmful action will be taken through a de- 
termination to prematurely reduce or elim- 
niate subsidy support without regard for the 
consequences. 

Reduced to the barest essentials, there are 
two basic issues. In the case of the second, 
there are only two alternatives: 

Issve I—Is air transportation to inter- 
mediate citles necessary in the national in- 
terest and to what extent, if any, should this 
service—regardiess of who may supply it— 
be underwritten by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Issue II—If it is In the national interest 
that intermediate cities be linked into the 
national air transport system, then the ques- 
tion remains: How can this service be pro- 
vided at minimum cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Only one or two answers can ap- 
ply to this question: 

One answer: Continue the local service 
airlines which were created to provide the 
service, making them as strong as possible 
short of serious diversion from the trunk 
carriers, and enunciate this decision as a 
national long-range objective and policy. 

The other answer; Terminate the local 
service carriers and require in their stead 
the same minimum frequency of operations 
over the same routes from the trunk car- 
riers replacing them. 


IS AIR SERVICE NECESSARY TO INTERMEDIATE 
CITIES? 


Much factual support has been developed 
Over the past 7 years which, without ques- 
tion, clearly establishes this need. While 
service to some cities might conceivably 
be discontinued without serious harm, by 
and large the record at over 200 Intermedi- 
ate-sized communities speaks clearly in de- 
fense of the need. 

By way of summary, over the past 8 to 10 
years the economic structure of our Nation 
has changed—and the business tempo in- 
creased—more sharply, perhaps, than at any 
time in the Nation's history. New busi- 
nesses have been created in the outlying 
areas and linked to the larger metropolitan 
areas, industries have been decentralized, 
new branch offices created in more favor- 
able labor areas, and excess labor markets 
in the intermediate cities absorbed—all as 
@ vast and irresistible part of this new era, 
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While this may be associated with a peace- 
time economy, it is not going to change 
in the event of a national emergency. In- 
deed, the need for industrial decentral- 
ization and a diversification of effort be- 
comes even more urgent. 

Over these past years much greater pro- 
ductivity is required of the human ma- 
chine—whether he be salesman, executive, 
engineer, or techniclan. As a Nation, for 
a variety of reasons we have decentralized 
our laboratories, our businesses, our produc- 
tion effort. Air transport has been relied 
upon as s connecting medium. Often it has 
been the basis for selecting a specific 
location. 

Nor is local service entirely for the benefit 
of the businesses and citizens in the inter- 
mediate city. In a recent survey we found 
that more than 50 percent of our passengers 
originate In the large metropolitan areas. 
The reason for this is clear—businesses in 
the large cities are just as dependent upon 
air service to intermediate cities as are busi- 
nesses in the intermediate cities to the large 
cities, It's a two-way street. 

If this is so, then who is going to take 
local air service away from even a handful 
of the cities which have come to rely upon it 
and have grown with it? By any measure- 
ment, alr transportation, whether it be be- 
tween large metropolitan areas, or whether 
it be between these areas and the interme- 
diate cities, has become a necessary and es- 
sential fixture in our national way of life. 
Since this Is so, then there remains only the 
question of how best to provide air seryice 
to the intermediate cities. 


THE HOW (OR WHO) OF THE MATTER 


It has been suggested from time to time, 
and again only recently, that as a means of 
eliminating subsidy, the trunks should be 
required to serve the less-profitable—often- 
costly intermediate cities. This proposal 
suggests that the profits earned by the 
trunks could well be used to underwrite the 
unprofitable air services and routes, This 
is unsound for a number of reasons. Let's 
look at three rather than obvious ones: 

1. The trunk profit margin Is already too 
narrow. Tue only “enthusiasm dampener“ 
needed here is an inspection of the indus- 
try's first quarter reports for 1954 as com- 
pared to 1953. Unless there is a general fare 
increase this year, the profit margin will 
become even narrower and in some cases 
critical. 

2. Mix very-much local service operations 
into a trunk carrier's machinery and several 
presently subsidy-free carriers will quickly 
become subsidized. One of two practical, 
and fairly recent, examples of this are al- 
ready on record. The $21 million or so (out 
of $73 million for all services) which the 14 
local carriers will receive for fiscal year 1955 
will seem small by comparison. 

3. The trunks have equipped themselves 
out of the local service market. The twin- 
engine equipment used by the trunks today 
will do a fine job at perhaps half of the in- 
termediate airports. Either the trunks will 
have to reequip their fleets with DC-3’s or 
someone will have the highly unpleasant, and 
perhaps embarrassing, job of explaining to 
the airport authorities, the chambers of com- 
merce and citizens of some 258 communities 
why they have either no air service at all or 
very substantially reduced service, 

There are other reasons, but these three 
should be enough to ponder for awhile. Con- 
densed, they add up to this one cold fact: 
The local service airlines, as a segment of air 
transportation, cannot be replaced by the 
trunk lines at any national saving unless 
there is a wholesale abandonment of air serv- 
ice to two hundred-odd Intermediate com- 
munities now receiving scheduled alr service. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


A major factor contributing to the absence 
of either a long-range policy or a definition 
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of the local service sphere of activity is the 
uncertainty of precisely how the local z 
riers fit into the scheme of things and the 
course their future development will take- 

The uncertainty is by no means confined to 
any one person or group of persons, whether 
he or they be a segment of the industry, 4 
Government agency or bureau, or a commit- 
tee. The local carriers, themselves, tend tO 
differ to some extent on the matter of their 
ultimate development. The management 
policies of the trunk carriers vary from com? 
plete acceptance and support of the two- 
level philosophy to consistent resistance to 
any development or strengthening of the 
local carriers. 7 

Philosophies on how large the local service 
carriers should be, and what restrictions 
should be placed on their operations to avoid 
excessive competition to the trunks, 8% 
vary—both within the Government and 
among and within the carriers. Up to the 
present the overwhelming and persistent de- 
mands for local air transportation, the in“ 
creasing acceptance of the services offe 
the Inevitable exemptions, shifts, and adjust 
ments to meet newly developed demands 
have permitted little time for a careful and 
searching examination of these questions. 


The trunklines—even those supporting e ; 


local service concept—either keep a mos 
watchful eye on their younger brethren, or 
are downright distrustful of them and theif 
motives, and well they might, too, because 
unless some pretty careful lines are draw? 
and a plan of development defined, it is con. 
ceivable the local carriers might very W? 
become a serious competitive threat to 
trunks. The threat does not lie in our 
tivities at the intermediate cities; this 2 
tivity is in strict accordance with the init! 
reason for our creation. Rather, the thre 
to the trunks is found in the possibility 
our ultimately penetrating the n 
operation between major trading areas. 

This is forbidden territory and local caf- 
riers have no business invading It. 
trunklines should be insured, so to 
against this threat for two reasons: First 
this is not our role, nor was it ever intended 
that it would be. Secondly, the ultimate 
success of the local service concept is de- 
pendent upon our concentrating on our par- 
ticular misslon—service to intermediate 
cities. 

It should not be difficult to give this needed 
assurance to the trunks, because no oth 
source of action makes any real or lasting 
sense. It must seem obvious that if th 
survival and growth of the local 
are dependent upon long-haul business ve. 
tween major trading areas, then the originai 
basis for our creation no longer exists. 
was never intended that we should do one 
than provide the best possible service ‘e 
Intermediate cities, and should we or th 
Civil Aeronautics Board forget this, then t 
we would succeed in doing would be to repe® 
the mistakes of the past. 

The fulfillment of our role—indeed OM 
survival—is dependent upon our imagine 
tion, and the concentration of our abilities 
and energies on the development of air r 
ices at our Intermediate cities. We show 
carry trunkline and local-service passene” g 
between major terminal points only to th 
extent that we handle overfiow from 
trunks. Our growth should not, under 
circumstances, be dependent upon at 
or penetrating this type trafe. 

THE LOCAL CARRIERS’ PLACE 

The restriction against nonstop operation’ 
between major terminals obviously coh. 
the local carriers to a specific activity he 
This, in turn, tends to control the tion 
structure of the local carrier. The que’ and 
of how large a local carrier should be ma 
how it should look, is difficult to treat ff 
limited space; yet, from the stand and 
its importance to long-range pl 


any 


Perspect: ive, it possibly outranks all other 
of the problem. 
long as we do not attempt to compete 
the the trunks between major terminals, 
— jor the area to be served by the local 
it is is of little importance. Obviously, 
the desirable to spread indirect costs over 
Rot largest possible base. This, however, is 
ee controlling factor. In fact, there are 
Pea Pretty bad booby traps involved where 
mee the primary goal. 
mie s United States is rather clearly divided 
a number of large areas of closely inte- 
— interests, with each area embracing 
large trading and Industrial centers. 
è community of interest between the 
r intermediate cities within an area 
larg Predominantly with one or more of the 
Centers within the same area. There 


With n the intermediate cities of one area 
tren, the trading centers or cities in another 


The trunkline function is to link together 
With or trading and industrial centers 
an area, and to link this area with the 
areas. The local service function is to 
tada de intermedlate communities to the 
Thee industrial centers within its area. 
Mines Particular trade area, therefore, deter- 
the the size and the route structure of 
carrier. For maximum results the 

Carriers must be confined to these 
toute, By the same token, the local carriers“ 
an should be “anchored’’ to the large 
tery, along the perimeter of the area being 
have To accomplish this, some routes will 
eith to be extended, while others should 
er abandoned or transferred. For 
least development, there should be at 
cities. 0 routes into each of the “anchor” 


MAKING THE LOCAL CARRIERS STRONGER 
Establish the boundaries and “anchor” 
Tange Individual local service areas: Long- 
an Planning is difficult, and certainly 
th inaccuracies, until the boundaries 
trading areas are established. Every- 

else stems from this initial step. 
next phase of development for the 
Carriers is the establishment of these 
Accomplishment will entail some 
alterations in the local service struc- 
&s we know it today—mergers, route 

€rs, consolidation of services, etc. 
will be a painful process. It should 
mplished within the next 3 years— 
Probably will take at least 5. Yet, it 
be done, arbitrarily, if necessary, if a 


f 
g 
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and permanent local service pattern 
be developed. 

Relax schedule restrictions: The local car- 
Were created in an atmosphere clearly 
ed to avoid competition of any de- 
ion to the trunks. As a result, the lo- 
štop Were originally required to make every 
Ctreuits every flight; the routes were highly 
in , tous; unproductive stops were required 
or ce Cases by the locals simply to reduce 
iminate any semblance of competition. 


E 
g 


fi 


ap,” economics of this gradually became 
peParent, and gradually the routes have 
n straightened out; some unproductive 
miit eliminated, and some overfiying per- 
Calg €d. With this greater flexibility, the lo- 
to n grown and done so without harm 
the trunks. In fact, the converse is true, 
to th approximately $20 million turned over 
ane trunks by the local carriers last year 
The Measurement. 
a firm trend has not gone far enough. I am 
Would lever in the policy that the trunks 
sion be protected against serious diver- 
tame tween their major points. By the 
hece token, I do not believe protection is 
or called for between an interme- 
derviee Cmmunity receiving only “token” 
dor from the trunk and a major point; 
thee I believe that there should be any 
Uling restrictions between points where 
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the local airline is the sole operator over 
the route. 

The adoption of three basic scheduling 
policies would do much to strengthen the 
local carriers— 

1. Reduce scheduling restrictions between 
major terminal points to the minimum nec- 
essary to avoid serious diversion from the 
trunks operating between the areas. A re- 
quirement for two intermediate stops nor- 
mally should serve this purpose. In isolated 
cases, depending upon the circumstances, 
1 stop would be sufficient; in a few cases 3 
might be required but never more than 3. 
The reason for this is not to get into the 
terminal-to-terminal business of the trunks; 
rather it is to provide a better, more salable 
service at intermediate points at less cost. 

In an area where demand at the inter- 
mediate cities has developed to the point 
where limited-stop direct service can be 
supported, the freedom to overfly easily 
translates into significant economics. For 
example, between 2 of Allegheny’s cities we 
are required to make 1 stop. Due to the cir- 
cuity of the route, the present fare yields us 
6 cents per passenger mile. Operating di- 
rect without the stop and charging the same 
fare, our yield is increased to 7 cents per 
passenger-mile. One cent over our entire 
system means $35,800 per month to us, 

There are two other byproducts of this 
freedom to operate direct flights between 
intermediate points and terminal points: 
First, the obvious one of greater operating 
economy. The circuitous operation in the 
example costs us nearly $30 more per flight 
than would a direct fight. The second by- 
product is the not-to-be-ignored fact that 
we give the passengers a better ride and 
more attractive service, thus generating more 
local business, 

2. Eliminate all restrictions between any 
intermediate point and the terminal point, 
especially where the restriction is designed 
to protect a trunk carrier which is operating 
only a token service of 1 or 2 round trips 
per day through the intermediate station. 

Restrictions of this type are particularly 
harmful to local service development be- 
cause very often they necessitate stopping 
flights at other intermediate points already 
receiving adequate service from the local 
carrier. The economics and other advan- 
tages are the same as those outlined in the 
previous point. 

3. There should be no restrictions against 
operating non-stop service between term- 
inals—regardless of the distance involved 
where the local carrier is the only operator 
between a major terminal and its own term- 
inating point. 

In some cases this may involve a rather 
substantial distance. But it is emphasized 
that the only ban necessary on long-haul 
operation should be between major cities 
along regular trunk routes. The reason for 
the ban is to avoid diversion for the trunks; 
the ban is not against distance. 

So long as we do not penetrate or directly 
compete with the trunk-line operation be- 
tween major terminals, then we should be 
free to provide the best, most direct service 
between any pair of points served exclusively 
by the local carriers over regular routes, 
The only deterrent to direct non-stop opera- 
tion of this type should be the question of 
whether the demand and use will support 
the operation. 

Suspensions: Where a trunk carrier and a 
local service carrier's route parallel between 
an intermediate point and a terminal, and 
further where the trunk as a matter of con- 
sistent practice has operated only 2 or less 
trips per day through the intermediate sta- 
tion, then the trunk carrier should be 
suspended. 

At first glance, this might seem like a 
“man bites dog” sort of thing, or even in- 
consistent with earlier statements on trunk 


Services performed | 19 
United States mail pay- $17, 101, 3 39. 59 
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versus local relationships. It is not. Sus- 
pension of the trunks at their thinly-sched- 
uled intermediate stops would, in fact, 
strengthen both the trunk and the local 
carrier. 

With but rare exceptions a trunk will lose 
money at a station served by two or less 
round trips. On the average, the suspended 
trunk loses only the revenue between the in- 
termediate point and the terminal while at 
the same time more than making this up on 
the savings in station and operating costs. 
If the passenger goes beyond the terminal 
point, the chances are excellent that the 
trunk will get the revenue beyond the point 
any way, and without the expense of gener- 
ating it. 

As an example one trunk has suspended at 
three common points with Allegheny. We 
connect with this carrier at the terminal 
point of this route. During 1953, the total 
revenue turned over to the trunk carrier 
amounted to $370,771. This is substantially 
more than the total on-line revenue pro- 
duced by all three stations. 

A policy of suspension at such intermedi- 
ate points is not harmful to the trunks, 
and it is a real help to the local service air- 
lines operating in the area, 


ON SUBSIDY 


The subsidy question is, of course, the core 
of everyone’s concern with this problem. 
Whether subsidy is justified for the local 
services is dependent upon the evaluation of 
the arguments presented here. If it has 
been justified, as it has to be before the core 
is reached, then the question is: How much 
and for how long? 

It has been customary to measure subsidy 
in terms of the total subsidy dollars required 
to sustain the service, This is a poor measur- 
ing stick and it is deceptive in a most harm- 
ful sense. Subsidy—and progress—should be 
measured in terms of how much is being 
provided per dollar of subsidy. Whether you 
use seat miles, passengers, passenger miles or 
some other service criterion, the record will 
show that real progress has been made and 
that the Govenment and taxpayers are get- 
ting much more today for $24 million than 
they were getting in 1950 for 617 million. 

Mail pay, or subsidy, has gone up, not be- 
cause of any real or implied inefficiency, but 
rather because the services performed have 
been greatly increased. The simplest way 
to illustrate this is by means of the follow- 
ing table: 


Per- 
ont 


1953 of in- 


creuse 


Availabio seat-miles 


low n thousands.. 590,150) 1,022, 074| 70. 58 
Revenuc-passengers. 909, 428| 2,03, 532 109. 09 
Revenue-passenger miles D 

thousands.. 188, 782 301, 384 107. 32 

Total non- mai revenues. 811, 289, 448 824. 003, 374 121. 30 
Percent nonmail revenues 

to total revenues. 39. 04 61, 02}... 


Thus, for an increase of approximately 39 
percent in mail pay/subsidy from 1950 
through 1953, the Nation—by any standard 
of measurement—has received a very sub- 
stantial increase in services rendered. This 
is a good bargain for the Nation, particular- 
ly when there appears to be no way to elimi- 
nate the subsidy without at the same time 
eliminating the service. 

How long will subsidy be necessary? If 
the suggestions outlined here could be placed 
in operation overnight, then there is no 
question but that the Nation's subsidy bill 
would be immediately decreased. But even 
sọ, subsidy would not be eliminated. 

It is unlikely that subsidy to the local 
carriers can be eliminated within the next 
5- to 10-year period, Reduction and even- 
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tual elimination are dependent upon (1) the 
degree to which the local carriers’ route sys- 
tem can be strengthened; (2) the generation 
of substantially increased nonmail revenues; 
and (3) a suitable replacement for the 
DC-3. In the meantime, there appears to 
be no reason why the total local service sub- 
sidy bill should be Increased beyond the level 
forecast for fiscal year 1955. 

Reduction below the forecast level should 
be a natural process. A program of reduc- 
tion must be geared to the profit margin 
realized by the local carriers. The local car- 
riers today are in a seriously weakened posi- 
tion financially—not because of any gen- 
eral mismanagement of the airlines, but 
rather because we have been strait- 
jacketed by a formula which makes impos- 
sible a profit sufficient to build a reserve to 
pay dividends or to attain any degree of fi- 
nancial stability. 

A premature or artificial reduction In sub- 
sidy will delay the day when a healthy reduc- 
tion can be made. Reduction should be 
based on the profit and management record. 
It should not be based on a program of re- 
duction for reduction's sake. 


DESTINY 


1, Local service cannot be curtailed with- 
out harm to the national economy. 

2. Short of wholesale suspension of service, 
the trunk carriers cannot replace the local 
carriers without serious harm to thelr own 
economy. 

3. The local carriers are a permanent fix- 
ture in the national air transport system. 
Their form will be modified, they will be 
contracted or possibly eliminated-in some 
cases, expanded in others—but they will be 
continued. 

DEFINITION 


Local service is primarily the function of 
providing air service to intermediate com- 
munities, linking them to one or more large 
industrial or trading centers within a speci- 
fied area or geographical section by the most 
direct routes and at the highest frequency 
consistent with demand. 

DEFINITION 


1. By whatever means are necessary, estab- 
lish the permanent size and structure of the 
local carriers. 

2. Strengthen the local carriers through 
route consolidations, elimination of sched- 
uling restrictions between intermediate 
points and terminals, and suspension of 
trunks at “token service” points. 

3. Avoid premature actions designed to re- 
duce or eliminate subsidy; relate reductions 
to the profit margin. Reductions will be the 
product then of natural and healthy progress. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23,1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am fully conscious of my inability 
to adequately deal with the subject mat- 
ter of patents, but to me it is of para- 
mount and transcendent importance 
that the manner in which this bill deals 
with patents in the atomic-energy field 
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be properly treated. The bill, as pre- 
sented for the consideration of the House 
this evening, requires compulsory licens- 
ing of patents in the nonmilitary field. 
As I endeavored to explain to the House 
a number of hours ago, this is the first 
time in the history of this country that 
the Congress would be adopting a law 
providing for compulsory licensing of 
patents although many efforts to do so 
have been made in years past. The 
argument is advanced by the supporters 
of the compulsory licensing approach 
that it is necessary in order to prevent 
a few companies or those persons who 
have been engaged in this program from 
reaping an unjust harvest because of 
that association with the program. With 
that objective, I am in complete agree- 
ment. But there is another way in 
which that can be reached without doing 
utter and complete violence to the tradi- 
tional patent system that has made this 
country so great. It will be pointed out 
that the President in his recommenda- 
tion to the Congress urged that the law 
with respect to patents be enlarged to 
make lawful patents in the atomic- 
energy field, but that it be circumscribed 
for the period of the next 5 years by re- 
quiring compulsory licenses. I felt so 
deeply on this subject that I undertook 
personally to communicate with the 
President by way of letter pointing out 
the dangers of such an approach. A 
short while ago I received a reply from 
which I will read but one sentence. The 
letter in effect reiterates the recom- 
mendation made by the President at that 
time, but it carries this additional sen- 
tence. I should point out that this reply 
is not from the President, but from Mr. 
Bernard M. Shanley, special counsel to 
the President. I quote from the letter: 
Tue Wurrx House, 
Washington, July 15, 1954. 
Hon. SrerRLING COLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Cote: The President asked me to 
reply to your letter of June 26 with respect 
to the patent provisions of the proposed 
amendments of the Atomic Energy Act. 

The President is concerned, as I am sure 
you are, that permitting greater utilization 
of atomic energy by industry does not result 
in giving to the limited number of companies 
which have had contractual relations with 
the Atomic Energy Commission a monopoly 
position in this field. For this reason, he 
felt that it was essential that the act con- 
tain some effective mechanism to prevent 
this situation from arising. Hence, he sug- 
gested that the authority which the Atomic 
Energy Commission now has under the act 
to requlre a patent owner to license others to 
use an invention essential to the peacetime 
applications of atomic energy be continued 
for a limited period. This suggestion, how- 
ever, was not intended to foreclose the con- 
sideration and adoption by the Congress of 
any other effective merchanism that would 
accomplish the objective that the President 
had in mind. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD M. SHANLEY, 
Special Counsel to the President. 


The amendment that I have proposed 
is to the effect that every application for 
a patent in this field must carry with it 
a sworn statement by the applicant tell- 
ing the time and circumstances and con- 
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ditions under which this invention or 
discovery was conceived, and if that in- 
formation discloses that it was during 
the course of any employment by 
Atomic Energy Commission or employ- 
ment by a contractor of the Co on 
or in any relationship whatever with thé 
Federal Government that then the Com- 
mission may deny to that applicant the 
right of a patent and declare that tha 
patent is public property—based upon 
the argument that it was conceived 1 
the course of an association with th® 
Government which was suppor 
public funds. That to me accomplishes 
the objective. It prevents anybody ê 
all—everybody whatsoever who has bee 
engaged in this program from obtain, 
ing a patent in the nonmilitary field of 
atomic energy, if that invention or dis- 
covery was conceived during the cou 
of any association or relation with the 
Government. My objection to the com“ 
pulsory licensing provision is that bes 
ically it is clearly in contravention o 
the Constitution, which says that 
Congress may grant exclusive rights 
patents and inventions. As you will note. 
it says exclusive right.“ Therefore, 
compulsory patent law is a clear viola“ 
tion and infringement of the exclusive 
ness of a patent. 

This subject was a matter of concern 
when the McMahon Act was conside tt 
by the Congress 7. 8, or 10 years ago. 
was of such concern that the chairman 
of the Patent Committee at that tim® 
a man who most of you will recall 05 
being one of the most respected, Lea 
lovable and most learned men in w 
House, whose specialty was in the fer 
of patents, took occasion when this b 
was under consideration to take the 
and expound his view. The gentl ts 
to whom I refer was the Honorable Fri 
Lanham, of the State of Texas. 0 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of t 
gentleman from New York has expired: 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, d 
move to strike out the last word sit 
yield to the gentleman from New Vor 
Mr. Corel. s 

Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. Chait’ 
man, in connection with a proposal tha? 
was contained in the McMahon Act desk 
ing with a section requiring compuls? 
licensing, he said: o 

It would be much more than a poor Le 
or a facetious observation to say of t 75 
patent section in this bill for the consider, 
tion of a bomb that it is “a-bomb-inaP of 
It would sovietize our American system ur 
patents upon which our prosperity and e 
progress have been founded, 

man 


That was the counsel of the one re 
in the House at that time who I di) 
say knew more about patents and nt 
significance of our traditional paten” 
system and the development of our in 
dustrial economy than any other 
the House at that time or since. of 
Further than that, it was a matter =. 
such concern to members of th 
mittee of the House having j le 
over this subject that it was the 5 
item contained in an expression of au 
nority views of the Committee on gk 
tary Affairs. That expression pst 
violent exception and protest agai 
the adoption of a compulsory licensin’ 
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Pd although I point out it was 
of er academic because other sections 
the McMahon Act prohibited patents, 
€refore it was academic. But irre- 
*Pective of its full force, the Military 
a1 Ars Committee or at least a minority 
enat committee took occasion to 
titicize it. 
berg interesting to see who those Mem- 
op were at that time in 1946 who 
Posed it. 
Mir at is the gentleman from Michigan 
ber. J], who is presently a Mem- 
IM, Wert. the gentleman from Iowa 
tan Martin], who is still a Member. A 
Py rmer Member from the State of Ohio, 
Ei iiehly respected attorney, Charles 
the m. Another former Member from 
— State of Indiana, who now serves in 
Mr Metal capacity in the other body, 
of, Forest Harness. Dr. Ivor FENTON, 
ee State of Pennsylvania, opposed 
Pulsory licensing. The Honorable 
EWEY SHort, now chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, raised a 
Ret of warning against this step. The 
of corabie LESLIE ARENDS, present whip 
busts House, protested against com- 
Ty licensing, and 1 or 2 others. 
a Chairman, this is the first step in 
Most dangerous direction. It will be 
oreued that it is in a very narrow field 
honmilitary utilization of atomic 
tor rur, it will be argued that it is only 
& short period of time, 5 years. The 
it €dy is that having taken this step 
other not be retraced. In the future 
whic Congresses will point to the action 
Co ch we take tonight and say that the 
Dudes in 1954 determined that the 
of blic interest required the inauguration 
th & system of compulsory licensing, 
eretore we in 1964 can make it 10 years 
dot 0 years or forever, we can make it 
ap Only in the atomic area of a patent 
thPlication but we can make it in elec- 
any oe aircraft engines, aircraft frames, 
111 phase of our industrial production. 
t is logical in this small area for this 
ton Period of time, it must be logical 
e it to other areas. 
me cThaps the most important argu- 
th t against compulsory licensing is 
M it is a reversal of a great tradition. 
into Congress to enact such a provision 
à law would be to defile and debase 
done years of patent precedent. Un- 
1 btedly, there is not a single member 
tang in either House who can be cer- 
the that the vast industrial success of 
8 United States, our primary defense 
eranan, is not the direct result of this 
ing llent system. Compulsory licens- 
tep will completely alter its basic con- 
an ts. In this regard the Congress faces 
Su awesome responsibility when it sets 
ch a precedent. 
o is urged that the compulsory licens- 
Dupy ovision in H. R. 9757 will serve the 
lic interest by preventing a few com- 
en es from capturing certain key pat- 
ts. I would contend that this pro- 
maon could have the reverse effect. The 
Ustries involved might choose to use 
— 2 inventions as trade secrets and 
Wo Patent them. As a result, there 
or uld be no publication and no review 
WoS Publication by competitors who 
er d immediately set their research 
ort on the improvement of the pri- 
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mary patent. Trade secrets are common 
in American industry and are quite suc- 
cessfully concealed. Obviously, the pub- 
lic interest is better served by publica- 
tion and the incentive to improve upon 
the primary patent. 

It has been urged that the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, pro- 
vided for compulsory licensing of certain 
patents in the atomic energy field, and 
that therefore it would be a reversal of 
precedent for the present bill not to con- 
tain this provision. It can be clearly 
shown, however, that this provision in 
the McMahon Act is a ed grant. The 
compulsory licensing provision was an 
unnecessary gratuity on the part of the 
framers, who may very well have had 
motives for breaking patent precedent 
other than the furtherance of nuclear 
enterprises. Furthermore, it is appar- 
ent that since the 7b report was a con- 
dition precedent to compulsory licens- 
ing, the committee and the Congress 
would get a second look at the compul- 
sory licensing feature. 

The Constitution has established a 
perfect system of reward for the inven- 
tor. It is impossible to fix the price of 
monetary reward for a particular inven- 
tion by Constitution or statute because 
no one can anticipate the value of a 
particular invention. Therefore, what is 
the best reward that the Congress and 
previously the framers of the Constitu- 
tion could offer to an inventor? Ob- 
viously, there is but one answer. The 
reward is the exclusive right to his in- 
vention balanced by the constitutional 
right vested in Congress to limit the time 
this right vests. It is therefore urged 
that compulsory licensing provisions de- 
stroy this delicately balanced system of 
reward and incentive. In line with this 
reward concept and the value of a pat- 
ent, it should be considered that patent 
rights are property rights. They are in- 
corporeal rights. Above all, it should 
be remembered that they are the most 
perishable and uncertain of all property. 
They could be of value one day and valu- 
less the next. How can any reward 
system be established in regard to elu- 
sive property such as this if the exclu- 
sive right formula is destroyed. 

One of the major arguments through 
the years by the proponents of com- 
pulsory licensing has been that many 
large companies suppress patents. This 
argument is rebutted by the contention 
that suppression is relatively impossible 
under the patent system because of the 
necessity for publication. But more im- 
portant, it can be fully established that 
both in the hearings before the Oldfield 
committee of the House in 1912 and in 
the hearings in March 1938 before the 
O'Malley committee, no witness pre- 
sented evidence to prove that suppres- 
sion had ever existed in major indus- 
tries in the United States. 

In this regard there are two interest- 
ing quotations: 

Testifying before the Oldfield commit- 
tee in the House in 1912, Thomas Edison 
said in this regard: 

I myself do not know of a single case. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of the 
eae Academy of Sciences, said 

1943: 
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Personally during an experience in indus- 
try of nearly 40 years, I have never known 
of a single authenticated case where a val- 
uable invention was willfully suppressed. 
Nor have I ever known anyone who claimed 
to know of a single such case. 


In a book entitled “There Is No Mys- 
tery About Patents,” by patent attor- 
ney William R. Ballard, there appears 
the following introduction: 

Were it my task as a supersaboteur to de- 
stroy America, I should certainly want to 
begin by disabling her patent system, thus 
to sterilize her entire industry. 


The following is a quote from Ballard, 
cited above: 

A patent does not take something from the 
public and give it to an individual. On the 
contrary, a patent is the means of getting 
something from an individual and giving it 
to the public. 


Another interesting quote is: 

Nothing could better promote the progress 
of any art than to have two or more com- 
panies (or individuals) competing under the 
spur of self-interest to see who could pro- 
duce and patent the most and best improve- 
ments relating to it. 


Insofar as compulsory licensing by pat- 
entees of certain classes of applicants to 
the Atomic Energy Commission is con- 
cerned, it is my contention that the pro- 
visions of section 152 of H. R. 9757 and 
S. 3690 are unconstitutional. The en- 
actment of such a statutory provision 
would violate an express limitation upon 
the power of Congress under the Federal 
Constitution. 

Article I, section 8, clause 8 of the Fed- 
eral Constitution provides the Congress 
shall have the power “to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.” This 
express power has been frequently exer- 
cised by Congress in enacting the various 
patent statutes commencing in 1790. I 
maintain that the power of Congress 
under article I, section 8, clause 8, of the 
Constitution is subject to the express 
limitation of securing only the ex- 
clusive right" to duly constituted paten- 
tees, and the granting of less than an 
exclusive right would be inconsistent with 
the Constitution. 

Article VI, clause 2, of the Federal 
Constitution provides: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Speaking in the case of Carter v. Car- 
ter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238), Mr. Justice 
Sutherland said: 

The supremacy of the Constitution as law 
is thus declared without qualification. That 
supremacy is absolute; the supremacy of a 
statute enacted by Congress is not absolute 
but conditioned upon its being made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution. And a judicial 
tribunal, clothed by that instrument with 
complete judicial power, and, therefore, by 
the very nature of the power, required to 
ascertain and apply the law to the facts in 
every case or proceeding properly brought 
for adjudication, must apply the supreme 
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law and reject the inferior statute whenever 
the two conflict. In the discharge of that 
duty, the opinion of the lawmakers that a 
statute passed by them is valid must be given 
great weight, Adkins v. Children’s Hospital 
(261 U. S. 525, 544); but their opinion, or the 
court's opinion, that the statute will prove 
greatly or generally beneficial is wholly irrele- 
vent to the inquiry. Schechter v. United 
States (295 U. S. 495, 549-550). 


Recently in the segregation case the 
Supreme Court held that “separate but 
equal“ was not equal“ under the “equal 
protection of the laws“ clause of the 
14th amendment—Brown against Board 
of Education, decided May 17, 1954. Itis 
equally true that “exclusive but forced 
to license“ is not exclusive.“ 

No court is authorized to construe a 
clause of the Constitution, so as to de- 
feat its obvious ends, when another con- 
struction, equally accordant with the 
words, and sense, will enforce and pro- 
tect them—Prigg v. Pennsylvania (16 
Pet. 612 (1842)). 

The words “exclusive” and “right” are 
clear and unambiguous. Being free from 
ambiguity, the long-accepted rules of 
construction demand that we interpret 
the words by referring to their plain and 
ordinary meaning. This is construction 
by literal interpretation. 

The plain and ordinary meaning of 
today is not enough. What was the 
meaning of these words during the pe- 
riod of the Constitutional Convention? 
They meant as much if not more than 
they convey today.* 

Some modern reference sources con- 
tain the following: 

Bouvier's Law Dictionary defines ex- 
clusive” as: 

(Lat. ex. out, claudere, to shut). Not in- 
cluding; debarring from participation. Shut 
out; not included. An exclusive right or 
privilege, as a copyright or patent, is one 
which may be exercised and enjoyed only 
by the person authorized, while all others 
are forbidden to interefere, 


Words and Phrases, permanent edi- 
tion, 15A, “exclusive right,” page 213: 

The exclusive right of a patent, or the 
franchise which the patent grants, consists 
altogether in the right to exclude everyone 
from making or using or vending the thing 
patented, without the permission of the pat- 
entee. This is all he obtains by his patent, 


In other words, the right is the right to 


prevent everyone from making or using or 
selling the thing patented without his con- 
sent. Or, to put it differently, it is the 
right to sue anyone who so makes, uses, 
or sells the thing patetned. It is not the 
right to make, or to use, or sell the thing 
patented. That he has the right to do irre- 
spective of the statute by virtue of the com- 
mon law (Hartman v. John D. Oark & Sons 
Co, (145 F. 358, 363) ). 

The “exclusive rights” secured by a pat- 
ent are the right to make, the right to use, 
and the right to vend the invention it pro- 
tects. A grant, transfer, or conveyance of 
these exclusive rights throughout the United 
States, or a grant of an undivided part of 
these exclusive rights, or a grant of these 
exclusive rights throughout a specified part 
of the United States, is an assignment of 
an interest in the patent, by whatever name 
it may be called. A grant, transfer or con- 
veyance of any right of interest less than 
these is a license (Paulus v. M. M. Buck 
Mfg. Co. (129 F. 594, 596, 64 C. C. A. 162), 
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citing Waterman v. Mackenzie (11 St. Ct. 
334, 138 U. S. 252, 255, 256, 34 L. Ed. 923); 
Union Switch & Signal Co. v. Johnson Rail- 
road Signal Co. (61 F. 940, 943, 10 C. C. A. 
176, 179); Pickhardt v. Packard (22 F. 530, 
632, 23 Blatch, 23)). 


By this reference to the plain and 
ordinary meaning of the words “exclu- 
sive right,” it is inconceivable that they 
could mean less than the total privilege 
to shut out other individuals from par- 
ticipation. This Congress is not em- 
powered to grant less than this. 

The Constitution gave the Congress 
power to grant exclusive rights to ideas 
and inventions just as it gave to the 
Congress other powers and prerogatives 
which historically resided in the sover- 
eign. The English sovereign had com- 
plete and sole authority to grant or with- 
hold patents or other sovereign privi- 
leges. Yet even the most absolute sover- 
eign could not, for all his power, divide 
that which is inherently indivisible. No 
English sovereign has ever been able to 
bestow a title of nobility binding an 
individual to the sovereign and at the 
same time allow such a nobleman to have 
some degree of loyalty to another sover- 
eign. Neither has any sovereignty—be 
it king or Congress—any power or ability 
to grant anything in part if that which 
is granted is not by its nature divisible. 
So it is with the exclusive right to ideas 
and inventions. That right is either ex- 
clusive or not exclusive. It cannot be 
less than exclusive and continue in be- 
ing. The indivisibility of exclusiveness 
is not unique. Many words in common 
usage at the time the Constitution was 
drafted, and still today, convey a single 
idea not divisible. To suggest but a few, 
who can conceive of citizenship, divinity, 
or virginity, as being less than single 
and indivisible ideas, however complex 
may be their definitions? 

Were I to concede that a latent ambi- 
guity existed in the constitutional provi- 
sion, questions of construction would be 
resolved by determining the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution. I con- 
tend that reference sources support the 
proposition that it was the intent of the 
Constitutional Convention that the only 
patent rights which Congress has the 
power to grant are exclusive rights. 

The words “patent” and “copyright” 
were words of common usage at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention 
and long prior thereto. 

I refer to the Records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787, edited by Max Far- 
rand and published in 1911 by the Yale 
University Press. The words “patent” 
and “copyright” appeared therein in 
presentations to the Constitutional Con- 
vention.“ 

It is clear that the words “copyright” 
and “patent” were presented to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. They were terms 
bearing the same connotation as today 
and of common usage during the period 
of the Convention and prior thereto, 
Yet the framers chose the words “exclu- 
sive right” in their place, 

The definitions in the dictionaries of 
the period indicate that the phrase 
“exclusive right” was part of the common 
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definition for the word “patent.” It wat 
used rather than the terms “patent an 

copyright.” The terms were thereby 
interpreted for posterity. be 

I believe an examination of the pos 
sible reasons for this choice of words 
sheds considerable light on the inten- 
tion of the Convention. 

Some 13 years prior to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, in the year 1774. 
celebrated English case of Donaldson z: 
Beckett (4 Burr 2498, 2 Brd. P. C. 129 
was debated in the House of Lords. 
issue involved in the case was the nat 
of the copyright, and question No. 
which was presented to the lords, was 
following: k 

Whether the author of any literary net 
position and his assigns have tht sole rig x 
of printing and publishing the same in 
petuity by the common law. 


Seven lords replied affirmatively to 
the question and four replied in 
negative. Itis therefore apparent “5 
exclusiveness of a copyright was the su 
ject of controversy in the years prior A 
the Convention. Would it not have 2 
logical for the author of the clause © 
fear such arbitrary judicial interpreta 
tion of the terms and instead supply 
interpretation itself? of 

Apparently Mr. Charles Pinckney. th 
South Carolina, is to be credited pie 
the authorship of the patent clause ~ 
the Constitution.’ Available sources in 
dicate that Mr. Pinckney was reading 
law at the Temple in London, Englan ` 
during or immediately following om 
period when the case of Donalds 
against Beckett was being debated 
the House of Lords.‘ na 

In his native State of South Carolin 
a clause relating to the granting of ant 
ents appeared at the end of a copyrig 5 
statute.” Apparently this clause was 8 
only patent statute then in force in th 
Colonies, and, in fact, there was no Ce 
involving industrial and manufactur rial 
patents which came before a colo 
court.“ y 

Since Mr. Pinckney was an attorney 
and undoubtedly aware of the legal con- 
troversies of his era and the © iht 
mingling of the patent and copyti8", 
concepts in his State statute, would 
not have been logical for him to ae 
that the controversies concerning pe 
nature of copyrights and patents eir 
quieted by an explicit statement on ted? 
nature in the patent clause he sugges the 

In the James Wilson version of nat 
so-called Pinckney plan ' it is noted fin 
he used the words “exclusive right 
another respect. Pinckney proposed 
that Congress “shall have the exclusiv 
right of coining money.” Furthermo f 
in his published Observations aht 
Pinckney refers to the exclusive TiS 
of Congress to regulate the militia. pe- 

Considering these references, it Ke 
comes difficult to construe Mr. Ping) 
ney's conception of an exclusive rig 
as a right subject to limitation. ad 

In April of 1790, the First Con te. 
session, enacted the first patent statt i- 
April 10, 1790, Statute 109a. 155 
gress was closest in point of time to 
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Constitutional Convention and closest to 
thinking and intention of the prior 
88 Some Members of Congress were 
the Convention. In this first patent 
satute in section 1 and section 2 the 
tards “sole and exclusive right” were 
sed in relationship to the grant. The 
tion of the word sole“ could be re- 
rded as meaningless, since it is synon- 
ous with “exclusive” and the only 
ght Congress was empowered to grant 
k the “exclusive right.” Yet it would 
ear that the word sole“ was added 
fortify the concept of exclusiveness. 
8 the second patent statute in 1793— 
11 emuary 21, 1793, I Stat. 318, chapter 
—the word “full” was substituted for 
© word sole.“ 
10 construing the later but almost 
€ntical patent laws, Mr. Justice Day, 
z; king in the case of Bauer v. O’Don- 
ke (229 U. S. 1) expressed the fol- 
Wing: 
„Arbe right to make, use, and sell an in- 
we article is not derived from the patent 
the’ This right existed before and without 
Passage of the law and wes always the 
wet of an inyentor. The act secured to 
© inventor the exclusive right to make, 
and yend the thing patented, and con- 
lik ently to prevent others from exercising 
Fate Privileges without the consent of the 
Rtees. Bloomer v. McQuewan (14 How. 
E 9, 549); Continental Paper Bag Co. v. 
“stern Paper Bag Co. (210 U. S. 405, 425). 


Speaking elsewhere in the same case, 
Justice Day stated: 
1 framing the act and defining the ex- 
a ot of the rights and privileges secured to 
Patentee Congress did not use technical 
a ot phrases, but In simple terms gave 
inventor the exclusive right to make use, 
vend his invention for a definite term 
be Years. The right to make can scarcely 
thee Plainer by definition, and embraces 
ri Construction of the thing Invented, The 
oc to use is a comprehensive term and 
put aces within its meaning the right to 
t into service any given invention. And 
of gress did not stop with the express grant 
the rights to make and to use. Recog- 
abi Ng that many inventions would be valu- 
€ to the inventor because of sales of the 
peated machine or device to others, it 
in nted also the exclusive right to vend the 
vention covered by the letters patent, 'To 
ore is also a term readily understood and 
no doubtful import. Its use in the statute 
qeoured to the inventor the exclusive right 
transfer the title for a consideration to 
tna In the exclusive rights to make, use, 
vend, fairly construcd, with a view to 
Making the purpose of Congress effectual, 
> . the extent of the patent monopoly un- 
8 the statutes ot the United States. 
loomer v. McQuewan, supra, 


t We have analyzed the intention of the 
like of the Constitution, and I would 
I to call attention to their objective. 
believe that the objective is clear and 
ti iguous and plainly recited in ar- 
aut 1. section 8, clause 8 of the Con- 
i tution. Therein it states that the ob- 
2 is “to promote the progress of 
- “ence and the useful arts.“ 
pa Peaking in Pennock v. Dialogue (2 
et. 1) Mr, Justice Story said: 
laws) e one great object (of our patent 
ward Was by holding out a reasonable re- 
clus to inventors, and giving them an ex- 
peri ve right to their inventions for a limited 
one atinin the N R genius; the 
was romo e progress of 
“lence and useful arts.” ae 
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Do the compulsory licensing provisions 
of section 152 of H. R. 9757 implement 
or defeat this objective? I contend that 
they tend to defeat it. 

Three primary arguments have been 
made by proponents of compulsory li- 
censing through the years in this mat- 
ter. They are: 

First. The granting of patents in cer- 
tain situations tends to create monop- 
olies. 

Second. The patent grant permits the 
patentee to retard progress through 
nonuse of the patent. 

Third. In the atomic energy program 
certain business enterprises have en- 
joyed an advantageous contractual re- 
Jationship which could easily gain for 
them a preferential patent position. 

In answer to the first proposal, I re- 
fer to the common law. 

Monopolies were contrary to and in 
derogation of the common law and from 
the time of the Magna Carta, the legisla- 
tures and courts of England interfered 
to repress them and to uphold the rights 
and liberties of the citizens from being 
restrained by the English sovereign. 

The statute of monopolies in 1623 was 
declaratory of the common law propo- 
sition that monopolies were illegal. 
The statute of monopolies in section 5 
specifically exempted letters patent in 
grants of privilege as related to true in- 
ventors. This exemption under the 
statute of monopolies is certainly de- 
claratory of the common law. By Lord 
Coke’s definition,“ a monopolist is one 
who by report of his exclusive privilege 
takes something from the public which 
they had a right to use before the grant 
of such exclusive privilege. In the case 
of the inventor, this is not true. He is 
not taking something from the public 
which they had before; he is creating 
something new. His industry, sacri- 
fice, labor, and expenditure produced 
the new item. 

I believe that the logic of the common 
law is not materially altered in our 
modern situation. I believe a monopoly 
is still created in the taking of some- 
thing to which the public had inherent 
rights, through the use of conspiratorial 
business practices. This is incompat- 
ible with the concept of property right 
known to patent law whereby a grant is 
made to the one in whom the property 
right springs up. I therefore contend 
that it cannot be argued that the objec- 
tive of the Constitution is defeated by 
the allegation that patents create mo- 
nopolies, 

Monopoly situations can arise as a 
result of unfair and conspiratorial prac- 
tices in the business relationships of the 
patentee but I believe there are adequate 
remedies available to the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the use of the 
antitrust laws. 

The activities of patentees which have 
drawn the most attention of those re- 
formers interested in compulsory licens- 
ing, as it relates to the antitrust laws, 
springs from the secondary aspects of 
the patert. The abuses, I contend, do 
not spring up in the “exclusive right” of 
the patent itself. An example of the 
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type of patent abuse for which remedial 
legislation has been sought is reflected 
in the case of the United States v. Na- 
tional Lead Company ((1947). 67 Sup. 
Ct. 1634). Here we deal with territorial 
division, exchanges of patent licenses 
and patent technology, the making of 
each party the agent of the other, and 
an agreement not to contest the validity 
of each other's patents. These second- 
ary aspects of patent use are subject 
matter within the purview of the anti- 
trust laws. 

I would be constrained to state, how- 
ever, that the patent right is even 
superior to these antitrust laws since 
granting of “exclusive right” is a con- 
stitutional provision and is per se 
superior to the statutes. i 

Tt is said that nonuse of a patent tends 
to defeat the objective of the Constitu- 
tion. I contend that the opposite is 
true. The nature of the patent system 
is such that the invention of a patentee 
must be published. If the nonuse of the 
patentee places his competitor in a dis- 
advantageous position, what is the best 
remedy of the competitor? An easy 
remedy is the compulsory license; but 
this does not meet the objective of the 
Constitution. 


The objective is best met by forcing 
the ccmpetitor to find a superior inven- 
tion, an improvement through due effort 
and perspicacity comparable to that of 
the original inventor. The diligent com- 
petitor can soon devise and patent a 
development superior in the art. In 
this way the objective of the Constitu- 
tion “to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts” is met. Through com- 
pulsory licensing the objective would be 
defeated and the sciences and the arts 
could atrophy. 


In this respect Judge Brawley stated, 
in the case of Crown Cork & Seal Co. v. 
Aluminum Stopper Co. (108 F. 845, 870 
(C. C. A. 4th, 19010): 

Painter's invention is not one of those 
great epoch-making discoveries like that of 
printing, or the steam engine, or the electric 
telegraph, which opened to their inventors 
the portals of the Pantheon of the immor- 
tals. For such as these the love of fame 
and the glory of being benefactors of human 
kind served alike as motive and reward, but 
to the patient laborer in workshop and fac- 
tory the incentive of fame and glory is 
absent. For them the stimulus of the re- 
wards offered by our patent laws is needed 
to encourage by the hope of profit that zeal- 
ous eagerness to improve processes, to remedy 
defects in machinery, to invent new meth- 
eds and appliances for saving labor and 
cheapening production in the numbcrless 
articles that are in daily use. It is this 
stimulus that has made the American me- 
chanic the most alert, observant, and studi- 
ous of any in the world, and it is the inden- 
nite multiplication of these small inventions 
and improvements that has wrought an in- 
dustrial revolution and brought bis country 
to the forefront of the world's commerce, 
It was the consciousness that in the knap- 
sack of every private soldier there might be 
the baton of a marshal of France that in- 
spired her soldiers to unparalleled achieve- 
ments. In our unherolc, industrial age the 
central processes of a nation’s life lie in 
production and distribution. The protec- 
tion and hope of profit held out by our patent 
laws inspires that stimulating energy which 
Jeads to experiment, invention, and all the 
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resulting benefits; a refusal of that protec- 
tion in a proper case will deaden and destroy 
it. 


And the First Report of National Pat- 
ent Planning Commission, House Docu- 
ment 239, page 1, 78th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, 1943, commented in this regard: 

The American patent system established by 
the Constitution giving Congress the “power 
to promote the progress of science and useful 
arts,” is over 150 years old. The system has 
accomplished all that the framers of the 
Constitution intended. It is the only pro- 
vision of the Government for the promotion 
of invention and discovery and is the basis 
upon which our entire industrial civilization 
rests. 


The American people and their Govern- 
ment should recognize the fundamental 
rightness and fairness of protecting the cre- 
ations of its inventors by the patent grant, 
The basic principles of the present system 
should be preserved. The system has con- 
tributed to the growth and greatness of our 
Nation; it has— 

(1) Encouraged and rewarded inventive- 
ness and creativeness, producing new prod- 
ucts and processes which have placed the 
United States far ahead of other countries 
in the field of scientific and technological 
endeavor; 

(2) Stimulated American inventors to 
originate a major portion of the important 
industrial and basic inventions of the past 
150 years; 

(3) Facilitated the rapid development and 
general application of new discoveries in the 
United States to an extent exceeding that 
of any other country; 

(4) Contributed to the achievement of the 
highest standard of living that any nation 
has ever enjoyed; 

(5) Stimulated creation and development 
of products and processes necessary to arm 
the Nation and to wage successful war; 

(6) Contributed to the improvement of the 
public health and the public safety; and 

(7) Operated to protect the individual and 
small-business concerns during the forma- 
tive period of a new enterprise. 

The strongest industrial nations have the 
most effective patent systems and after a 
careful study, the Commission has reached 
the conclusion that the American system is 
the best in the world. 


It has been argued that there is a 
grave danger that a few companies 
which have been intimately associated 
with the federally financed atomic- 
energy program would gain a significant 
patent position if some means is not 
provided to license whatever ideas those 
companies may patent in the future. 
In the first place there have not been 
just a few companies intimately associ- 
ated with the atomic-energy program. 
There have been over 15,000 companies 
engaged in one way or another over the 
past decade and a great many of these 
have acquired new experience and know- 
how from which they may derive ad- 
vantage. All of those who have worked 
for the Government in our atomic- 
energy program brought to that work 
their previously acquired know-how, ex- 
perience, and, in fact, their patents. It 
has not been possible to pay for all that 
has been done in dollars. In many cases 
those who negotiated construction and 
operating contracts, both for research 
and development and for production, 
recognized and took into account that 
the most significant part of the recom- 
pense the contractors would receive 
would be know-how and future advan- 
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tage. Therefore, to some extent, what- 
ever advantage these present and past 
contractors may obtain can be regarded 
as a present public payment to them for 
an obligation incurred by the Govern- 
ment in the name of the people in the 
past. 

Those who have expressed concern 
about the preferential position which 
may have been gained by an atomic- 
energy contractor scem to overlook or 
have no faith in the existing devices to 
protect against abuses of that advantage. 
These companies have obtained their 
know-how and experience in the atomic- 
energy field under contracts which have 
contained stringent clauses on the Fed- 
eral property right to patents. No Gov- 
ernment contractor in the atomic- 
energy program has been free to obtain 
patents on anything vital in atomic 
energy. Nor will any of them be able 
to obtain patents in the future which 
flow directly from activities financed out 
of the Public Treasury. Compulsory 
licensing would be a radical solution to 
a problem which can be controlled under 
existing contract law. This Govern- 
ment should not succcumb to the de- 
ceptively easy path of imposing an arbi- 
trary penalty on those guilty of abuses of 
the law. 

That adequately, at least so far as 
time available to me is concerned, covers 
the subject matter. I urge most strong- 
ly that it be adopted. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I think the 
gentleman stated that this amendment 
provides that the Commission may deny 


a license under certain circumstances. 


Does the gentleman mean “may” or 
“shall”? 

Mr, COLE of New York. Well, what- 
ever the bill provides. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Well, there is 
a great deal of difference. 

Mr. COLE of New York. But since the 
gentleman has mentioned the Commis- 
sion, I would point out, and it will be 
argued, that this requiremerit for com- 
pulsory licensing was the recommenda- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
That is true, but it was not the unani- 
mous, unequivocal recommendation of 
the Commission. They were divided. 
Some of them protested against it. Some 
of them wanted unlimited, perpetual 
compulsory licensing in this field. So, 
it was recommended as a compromise 
that this be done. But, bear in mind 
that it is not the recommendation of the 
President that compulsory licensing is 
the only way it can be done, so long as 
we accomplish the goal of denying un- 
just enrichment of those in the pro- 
gram, a goal with which I thoroughly 
agree, a proposal which I submit my 
amendment will accomplish. 


*The dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
entitled “A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” printed in London In 1810, sets forth 
in part the following definitions: 

Exclusive: 

“1. Having the power of excluding or deny- 
ing admission. 

“2. Debarring from participation. 
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“3. Not taking into an account or num- 
ber; opposed to Inclusive. 

“4. Excepting.” 

Right, n. f. as used in this context: 

“1. Just claim. 

“2. That which justly belongs to one. 

“3, Property; interest. 

“4. Power; prerogative. 

“5. Immunity; privilege.” 

Patent, n. f.: “A writ conferring some ex- 
clusive right or privilege.” 

The dictionary of Samuel Johnson, en“ 
titled “A Dictionary of the English Lan“ 
guage,” printed in London in the year 1770, 
contains the following definitions: ` 

Exclusive, a. from exclude: 

“1. Having the power of excluding or de- 
nying admission. 

“2. The act of debarring from any priv’ 
ilege,” 

Right, f. as used in this context: 

1. That which justly belongs to one. 

“2. Property; interest. 

“3. Power; prerogative. 

“4. Immunity; privilege.” 

Patent: “A writ conferring some exclusive 
right or privilege.” 

The dictionary of Thomas Sheridan, en- 
titled “A Complete Dictionary of the Engl 
Language," printed in Dublin, Ireland, in tnt 
year 1790, reflects the following definitions: 

Right, f. in this context; “Just claim; the? 
which justly belongs to one; property, inter? 
est; power, prerogative; immunity, priviles®- 

Patent, f.: “A writ conferring some excl 
sive right or privilege.” ed 

The dictionary of John Walker, entitle? 
“A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and F 
positor of the English Language,” printed in 
London, England, in the year 1791 reflect“ 
the following: — 

Exclusive: “Having the power of exclud 
ing or denying admission; debarring from 
participation; not taking into any accoun 
or number, excepting.” í 

Right, rite in this context: "Just claim 
that which justly belongs to one; property: 
interest; power, prerogative; immunity, priv 
ilege;” 

Patent: “A writ conforring some exclu” 
sive right or privilege.” 1 

2The English Statute of Monopolies (2 
Jac. 1) enacted in 1623 refers to “letter 
patent” in excepting inventors from 
statute. 

According to the Encyclopedia Britannic® 
“Letters Patent (litterae patentes) are let 
ters addressed by the sovereign to all to 
whom these presents shall come,’ reciting 
the grant of some dignity, office, monopoly 
franchise, or other privilege to the paten 
They are not sealed up, but are left opea 
(hence the term patent“) and are recorded 
in the patent rolls in the Record office:-) i 

Vol. II. pp. 321-322 of Records of tn 
Federal Convention of 1787, edited by 
Farrand, published 1911 1n Yale Unliversit) 
ean 


“In the Journal of Auguist 18, 1787, in 4 
discussion of “additional powers proposed 
to be vested in the Legislature of the Unt 
States.“ the following references appear: 

“To secure to literary authors their copy 
rights for a limited time.” F 

“*To grant patents for useful inyentions: 

“To secure to authors exclusive righ 
for a certain time.“ “ 

Vol. II. p. 325: 

“James Madison's diary of August 18 show 
that the wording of the first additional po and 
(listed above) was his own. The second 
third were taken from the additional po te 
proposed by Mr. Charles Pinckney, dcles* 
from South Carolina, (For this and othe? 
reasons contained herein, the weight of evi 
dence would indicate that Mr. Pinckney 
the originator of the clause.) 

Vol. I. pp. 505-506: 

“The Journal of September 5, 1787, reports 
the following language agreed upon: 
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“To promote the progress of science and 
Useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inyentors the exclusive right to 

respective writings and discoveries.’” 
Vol. II. pp. 509-510: 
“Mr. Madison's diary of the same day shows 
the above clause ‘agreed to nem; con," 

Vol. III, p. 122: 

“In the text of a pamphlet which Mr. 

ckney caused to be printed In 1787, he 
Tefers to additional authorities of the Na- 
al Legislature. One of these is to secure 
to authors the exclusive right to their per- 
ormances and discoveries’; this is the same 
guage which appears in the Pinckney 
Plan, Mr. Pinckney's draft of the Constitu- 
which he presented to the convention 

on May 29, 1787. 

“This is the same language which appears 
in the Pinckney plan, Mr. Charles Pinckney’s 
Graft of the Constitution which he presented 
to the convention on May 29, 1787. 

“The following extracts were taken from 

ot. Debates on the Adoption of the Fed- 
ral Constitution. * * Washington, 1845. 

“Vol. 5, pp. 439-440: 

Saturday. August 18: Mr. Madison sub- 
Mitted, in order to be referred to the com- 
Mittee of detail, the following powers, as 

to be added to those of the general 


legislature: 


“To secure to literary authors their copy- 
tights for a limited time.. 

Jo encourage, by premiums and provi- 
‘ions, the advancement of useful knowledge 
and discoveries. * * * 

These propositions were referred to the 
Sommittee of detail which had prepared the 
Teport, and, at the same time, the following, 
Which were moved by Mr. Pinckney—in both 

P unanimously: * * * 

2 To grant patents for useful inventions. 

To secure to authors exclusive rights for 
& certain time.’ 

“The Federalist papers contain but one 
Teference. Madison commented as follows: 

“*The utility of this clause will scarcely be 
Questioned. The copyright of authors has 

n solemnly adjudged in Great Britain to 

be a right at common law. The right to use- 

‘ul inventions seems with equal reason to 

f long to the inventors. The public good 

“lly coincides in both cases with the claims 

Of individuals. The States cannot separately 

ke effectual provision for either of the 

, and most of them have anticipated 

the decision of this point by laws passed at 
the instance of Congress,” 

Biographical Directory of the American 
a U. S. Government Printing Office, 


*South Carolina Revised Statute. 
he Patent Grant. E. Binlow. Balti- 
ore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
The exclusive right of coining Money— 
lating its alloy, and determining in what 
Species of money the common Treasury shall 
Supplied, is essential to assuring the Fed- 
1 funds (p. 19). 
The exclusive right of establishing regu- 
lations for the Government of the Militia of 
e United States, ought certainly to be 
(vested), in the Federal Councils. 
8 Historical Review, Vol. IX, p. 


Footnote 7 represents the James Wilson 
Version of the Pinckney plan. It Is in Mr. 
Uson's own handwriting and can be found 
among his manuscripts in the library of the 
istorica Society of Pennsylvania. James 
son was a delegate to the Constitutional 
vention and a member of its Committee 
Of Detail, which was charged with the actual 
ting of a Constitution. 
vs The column on the right contains perti- 
ent excerpts from Mr. Pinckney’s pamphlet, 
Tvations on the Plan of Government, 
Submitted to the Federal Convention, in 
Philadelphia, on the 28th of May 1787, which 
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appeared soon after the Convention ad- 
journed. 

*16. S. and H. D, in C. ass. shall have the 
exclusive Right of coinage Money -regulat- 
ing its Alloy and Value—fixing the Standard 
of Weights and Measures throughout U. 8. 

*19 S. and H. D. in C. ass. shall regulate 
the Militia thro’ the U. S. 

* Institutes, Coke, vol. ch. 5. 


Background of Farm-Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farm-Price Supports,” pub- 
lished in the Memphis (Tenn.) Commer- 
cial Appeal of July 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARM-PRICE Surrorts 

As the Senate moves into the final stages 
of enacting this year's farm bill we are 
reminded of some easily forgotten back- 
ground. The reminder comes in Senate Re- 
port No. 1810, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, setting out both sides 
of the farm-price argument. 

We commend to your attention this ob- 
servation. 

“The program of farm-price supports was 
instituted in the late twenties and early 
thirties to assist farmers to market their 
commodities over a 12-month period in an 
orderly manner. A necessary part of this 
program was the providing of governmental 
machinery to farmers to assist in adjusting 
production to effective market demand, 
thereby increasing the opportunity for farm- 
ers to get a fair price in the market place. 

“In recent years this idea has been twisted 
into the right of some farmers to a pfofitable 
fixed price for their commodities regardless 
of either how much the market will absorb 
or how great the price-breaking surpluses 
may become, 

“The 90 percent price support that was a 
Government incentive to produce for war 
has been distorted Into a peacetime program 
of temporarily guaranteeing profits for a 
minority of the farmers. * * + 

“Farmers can never expect to obtain 
through a Government relief program as 
high or as satisfactory an income as they 
can by producing and selling what consumers 
want.” 

Near the conclusion, this summary says: 

“Rigid price support amounts to price- 
fixing at the support level, misdirects the 
use of agricultural resources by maintaining 
an excess output, prohibits the proper flow 
of commodities into consumption, attracts 
additional imports of the goods in surplus, 
and prices American products out of the 
world market.” 

This is part of the minority statement. 
It was signed by seven Senators, some of 
them from States in which the farm votes 
dominate, and none of them from big-city 
States, where the voice of the consumer might 
be expected to make itself heard in even 
louder tones. These are the words of Senator 
Grorce D. Ame (Republican, Vermont), 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON (Democrat, 
New Mexico), Senator Bourke B. HICKEN- 
LOOPER (Republican, Iowa), Senator SPES- 
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San L. HOLLAND (Democrat, Florida), Sena- 
tor ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL (Republican, Kan- 
sas), Senator HERMAN WELKER (Republican, 
Idaho), and Senator JohN J. WiuLiams (Re- 
publican, Delaware). 

These men speak from long experience in 
farm legislation, and they put this year's 
problem into the proper focus of its own 
background, 


The Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
Monday, July 19, Representative HER- 
BERT B. WARBURTON, of Delaware, made 
an excelient address before the National 
Republican Club, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Republicans, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to talk among ourselves, for it seems 
to me that we, of this administration, have 
now reached the time when we must take 
stock of ourselves. 

Today, some people would say that we have 
not accomplished everything that we should, 
and I agree that there are things which yet 
remain undone, Yet, though some of us 
may blame the opposition for those things 
which remain undone, we Republicans must 
remember that it is we who are now in 
charge of the destiny of this Nation. It, 
therefore, necessarily is our task to guide 
this Nation's course in such a manner that 
our people will continue to entrust to us 
that stewardship. And that stewardship in- 
volves, above anything else, the ability to 
take and exercise leadership in every aspect 
of our national life. 

The President expressed the basic and in- 
herent truth of this philosophy when he 
said: “What is good for America is good 
politics.” Too long have we experienced the 
reverse of that motto, when it was believed 
that what was good for politics was good 
for America, and it is questionabie how much 
longer our Nation could have survived that 
attitude. 

Leadership in this respect will show few 
quick gains. We are trying to change a line 
of thinking with which we have lived for 
a substantial number of years in our coun- 
try’s history, a line of thinking which has, 
in many areas, become as ingrained as stand- 
ing up when the flag goes by. 

Therefore, it is not enough for us merely 
to say that: What is good for America is 
good politics. We must lead our people to 
understand what is good for America and 
why ft is good for America. 

This is the challenge which faces us as 
members of the Republican Party and the 
Republican administration. 

What, then, is good for America? 

I say that that philosophy of Government 
in which the Republican Party belicves is 
good for America because it repeats and 
underlines the basic concepts for living 
together and with our neighbors abroad 
which we believe are traditional to this Na- 
tion. 

The Republican Party, in conventlon as- 
sembled in 1952, considered, wrote and pud- 
lished to this Nation—and to such of the 
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other nations of the world as were intcrested 
in paying attention—its philosophy for 
conducting this Government, President 
Eisenhower, the Republican Party's chosen 
leader and then the Natlon's chosen leader, 
and the Republican Members of Congress 
who sought election, campaigned upon that 
platform and advocated the philosophy 
which it expressed. There can be no reason 
to be ashamed of it. 

In the last year and a half, the opposition 
has consistently charged that our philosophy 
of government is not, tn fact, good for Ameri- 
ca. Quite the contrary; according to them 
it is inherently dangerous to America. Thus, 
today, as the new campaign approaches, the 
attack is intensified. So, even now, high 
members of the Democrat Party charge that 
we are giving away the secret of atomic 
power to private industry. This, in their 
mind, is dangerous because it removes the 
Federal Government from the complete and 
full control of this great new source of 
energy. 

What great and beneficial thing is this 
so highly touted Federal control that it must 
be considered to have primary rights to all 
of those aspects and attributes of our life 
in every area which has heretofore been 
considered within the eminent domain of the 
private citizen? 

And has not this Nation's greatness been 
realized through the initiative and the effort 
of our private citizen, without the interfer- 
ence and the control of the Government? 

The recognition of this ability of the 
private citizen—be he industrialist, or labor- 
er or farmer—is the thread woven through 
our party's philosophy of government. 

The opposition scornfully calls us a busi- 
nessman's administration because of it, and I 
thank God for it, because it is intended that 
this administration will work in a business- 
like way, for the good of America, and within 
America's traditions. 

Certainly, there is no businessman or 
workingman today who feels that his des- 
tiny lies in the subordination of his initia- 
tive, his effort, his enterprise—yes, even his 
inyestments—to whatever philosophy of col- 
lectivism, be it socialism or communism or 
some other watered-down version of state 
control advocated by those who would scoff 
at us. 

Thus, I must necessarily conclude that our 
continued virile objection to any philoso- 
phy—domestic or foreign—which attempts 
to foist off on us a subversion of our basic 
concept of the relationship of government 
to the citizen is good. 

It may be sald that this is a trite state- 
ment and proves nothing. That may well be 
so. Yet let those who oppose it reveal them- 
selves and prove to the American people 
that it is wrong. 

But those things which this administra- 
tion has done, which I think are good for 
this Nation, are not found only in this one 
N concept, as important as I belle ve 

This administration has presented to the 
Congress for enactment many specific rec- 
ommendations which are in execution of the 
pledges it made to the American people and 
are in this Nation's best interests. You, as 
sincere citizens and interested Republicans, 
follow these in the dally press, so that it is 
unnecessary to outline each one of them now. 
Yet it would not be amiss to indicate a few 
of these legislative items which, incidentally, 
I believe advance the great basic concept I 
mentioned a moment ago, 

Let us take, to make the examples more 
binding, those items which have caused con- 
siderable concern to the opposition in recent 
years, as they do now. 

The Internal Revenue Code revision is 
scorned as being for the rich man. Its final 
form and contents have not yet been deter- 
mined, though it has passed both Houses. 
This, however, is historically certain, regard- 
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loss of its final form: the measure, as it was 
originally recommended, contained many 
specific items, including the taxation on 
corporate dividends feature, which the Demo- 
crat Party strenuously advocated throughout 
the administrations of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr, 
Truman, 

The House has passed the 82 ½ -- percent 
flexible farm price-support program. Its 
Tate is still in doubt, But even should it be 
finally defeated, the victory the President 
claimed for it on House passage will remain— 
for the people will recognize the danger of 
all-out Federal control in this and any other 
fields and, once recognized, will eventually 
repudiate it. 

The St. Lawrence seaway became an ac- 
complished fact after almost half-a-century 
of effort, That the whole Nation will benefit 
from this additional avenue to our mid-con- 
tinent cannot be denied, and I say that, even 
though I represent an east coast seaport area, 

The mutual-security legislation is part- 
way accomplished. It must eventually be 
finally adopted unless we desire to repudiate 
the responsibility of leadership which we 
have in the worid today, 

These are only a few of the big items. I 
could talk about tax reduction, reducing 
expenditures, or ending the Korean fight- 
ing, but this is not my purpose. And there 
remains an intensive program yet before the 
Congress whose accomplishment must be 
attained in a short period of time. 

All of this legislation that is passed and 
will be passed, and all of these Executive 
actions which have occurred and will occur 
in accordance with our 1952 pledges are, 
I believe, in the best interest of America— 
and are our responsibility, 

The legislation has, in my mind, one over- 
riding characteristic which, if for no other 
reason, distinguishes it from much of the 
legisiation we experienced under previous 
administrations. It is based upon solid study 
and investigation and Is planned to afford 
sound long-term protection of our Nation's 
economy, of our people and of their well- 
being. 

But, If we are to carry this program for- 
ward to its ultimate accomplishment, and 
thereby implement that philosophy of gov- 
ernment in which we believe and which we 
advocate, we must avoid the pitfalls into 
which the previous administrations which 
opposed that philosophy fell. We must not 
become so smug and so self-confident that 
we have all the answers, to the end that 
we fear to subject ourselves and our efforts 
to critical appraisal and examination. Only 
in this way will we keep ourselves from 
reaching the point of believing that every- 
thing we do for America is good, solely be- 
cause we thought of it or because we are 
doing it. 

This is particularly true in today's world, 
when our leadership must be of the highest 
order. Each of us must strive to analyze 
his position and to suggest those areas in 
which we believe changes for the better 
can and must be effected. 

Thus, I propose to discuss with you for 
a few minutes now certain aspects of our 
foreign-aid program. That program, as an 
implement of our position of world leader- 
ship in the tremendous struggle with com- 
munism, is a matter which vitally affects 
our economy, our people and their well- 
being. It can be a two-edged sword which 
will defend and support our allies, while 
it cripples us, and it is needless for me to 
remind any of you that once our economy 
is crippled, the defense and support of our 
allies is gone, even despite the tremendous 
strides their economies have taken in re- 
habllitation and recovery. 

The huge potential of our economy con- 
tinues unimpaired today. It is true, in- 
deed, that we have unemployment today, and 
it is equally true that we have shifted our 
industrial plans from high-pressure all-out 
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defense production, as it is true that pans 
ness indexes gencrally show that the le it 
ing-off process is in progress. 80. igh 
cannot be denied that the changeover in- 
curred at the highest peak this Nations 
dustry had ever reached. = 
vee those of us who believe that the indi 
vidual is entitled to an opportunity We 
employed cannot deny that his unemp tne 
ment is his tragedy and ours, in exactly nis 
same way that we must also believe that La 
Nation falls far short of realizing its a 
mendous capacity for peacetime productions 
if we do not make every effort to employ 0 
individual and to expend our production: 
Certainly, both the employee and the fe 
ployer have that one goal in common: ing 
create a mutual opportunity for perform 
gainful work, Here 

Let us take the field of foreign ald. d 
we can find an opportunity, bath to defen 
ourselves and to assist our allles to strength 
their itions. 

The President nas made it clear that this 
program must continue as a vital anden je 
sary bulwark in the fight against commit 
nism, and I subscribe fully to his support F: 
it, as my votes in the Congress will sho 
Its continuance is, as President Eisenbow' 
calls it enlightened self-interest. 150 

But, in its administration, we must “ne 
be economic realists. We cannot kill at 
goose that lays the golden egg—and ace 
goose is, in all the world, the Americ® 
economy. on 

Our foreign- nid program was initiated $10 
a rather cynical basis of realism some 
billion ago; if France and Italy and G 
and Turkey and England were, at the 
program's inception, unable to borrow W 
they needed to make them strong in ve 
joint struggle against communism, we Bunt 
them what they needed—and it was just tha 
simple, We needed them—as they n 
us—and we willingly gave. t a 

But the program then—as now—was no ey 
one-way street. Our contribution of mon 
to any nation requires that it put up is 
equal amount of its own money in what 
called counterpart funds. Our money o 
tributes to worldwide acceptable currency 
with which to stimulate our friends’ 3 
omies. Their counterpart funds are 5 
create domestic benefits in thelr own 5 
tion to forward the wellbeing and economy” 
ability of their own people. Thus, if we ag 
vance $10 million to India to buy steam 2755 
motives, India, in turn, puts up 610 mul 
to build dams, to reclaim farmlands, Fe 
provide housing, whatever the need may res 
Thus India fights communism at the sour” 
of its particular danger—in its homelan 
by removing the conditions which make 
ple lean toward the promises of commun ns 

It is claimed that the program contal at 
many abuses, at home and abroad. Be ee 
as it may, no one party can claim credit í 
its good nor cast censure for its faults, ge 
cause it is a program that belongs to all O 
us. So, it is our common weapon cres 
from our common contribution. r- 

But today's program dare not be yester 
day's program, anymore than today’s ner 
sity for it is yesterday's necessity, After ont 
war, the greater part of the free world ooo? 
devastated physically and prostrated as 
nomically. The degree of postwar needs 5 
measured by the urgency of Britain's requ 
upon us for an emergency 83 billion 1080 | 
shore up her economy. ‘The aid pro ne 
original purpose was to bolster and rec? in 
struct tottering economies of our friends 
order to build resistance to communiam. . 

Today, these economies are no longer td 
tering, and the world's condition has changes 
since the Marshall plan came into bel 
The Japanese economy is getting back 1 — 
peacetime productive basis. England y 
France are moving rapidly ahead. And I me $ 
say that the strides which West ve 
Greece, and Turkey—firmly our 
taken are heartening indeed, 
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z The American economy has also changed 
Uring that period, The President has re- 
Guced Government expenditures on every 
hand. The budget has been slashed and 
Buse have been cut. True it is that the 
Udget has not yet been brought into bal- 
wae but progress has been made toward this 


Through American generosity and Ameri- 
fan efforts the world is regaining balance 
and is presenting competition which our 
industries must meet from German, Japa- 
Nese, British, and other industrial plants in 
very deal we seck, The plan worked well. 

The first: phase is done. 

The second phase must now begin. 

is administration has not forgotten the 
goose that lays the golden eggs as far as our 
Omestic affairg are concerned. It is now 
e to apply the rule of economic realism 

Our foreign aid. 

t me take an example of how our good 
Relghbor to the north, Canada, has adjusted 
economic realism in this regard. For. 
Canada, too, just like us, has a foreign-aid 
Program although it isn't as vast in amount 

Ours nor is It as highly publicized. But let 
us look at their method of operation as op- 
b d to our own. And Canada is able to 

‘Alance her budget, so it might be a healthy 
h 8 to peer through windows into the 

Ouse of our next-door neighbor. 

The nations of the British Common- 
Wealth met at Columbo in Ceylon to con- 
i as how best to help India. India needed 
°comotives. Canada agreed to give her $26 
Million for the purchase of locomotives, 
the sald Canada, you have to buy them in 
f € Canadian market, because we have need 
Or the work in our factories, India objected. 
Mi y? Because, said India, if you give us 

26 million worth of locomotives which we 
Could have purchased in Germany or in 
pan or in Austria for $20 million, we have 

Put up counterpart money equal to $26 
Million instead of the lower figure of $20 

fon, And that's a lot of money. So Can- 

hye always economically realistic, said: “Oh, 
ca you don't. You shop around the world 
1 ad see what you could have bought the 
Scomotives elsewhere for. Ask Japan and 
th any and Austria and England what 

ey would have charged you. And then put 
D. as counterpart money, only that amount 
at you would have paid for them else- 


Where.” 
25 But.“ added Canada, “we are giving you 
mn Money and these locomotives. Our first 
as 2 Is our own interest. We are first of 
1 nterested in Canadians, in our own work- 
> en. in our own factories, in our own 
U-peing. If we don't look after ourselves 
3 We soon won't have the money to give 
ca, to you.” That is now known as the 
tumbo plan. And Canada is thriving. 
re India is getting her locomotives free. 
d Canada has gained work and more 
money at home with which to continue her 
lpful giveaway program. 
ae What about America? Are we being 
Pas economically realistic? Let us take an 
8 actly similar case, for the purpose of an 
Ans Right now, the United States has 
pwocated $20 million to help Indian rail- 
Mon S10 million for boxcars and $10 mil- 
In for steam locomotives. So the case is 
Pertinent. 
The bidding is now out for this work. Bids 
ve been invited from America, Germany, 
80 Sland, Austria, Japan, and perhaps other 
causes as well. The Congress has allo- 
She the money. The regulations under 
— ch it is spent are a responsibility of the 
ecutive branch. Those rules were estab- 
Prac under past administrations—under 
teas economic conditions than those of 
Is Ay. But those same rules still prevail. 
front wise? Have we learned anything 
m Canada's example? 
open August 6. next, these bids will be 
ned, It is a foregone conclusion that no 
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American industry can compete, The box- 
car builders of America, so I am told, have 
declined even to bid. They need the busi- 
ness urgently. They have serious unem- 
ployment problems. Their peripheral indus- 
tries, from steel to groceries and automobiles 
and shoes, need continued incomes. But 
they won't bid. “Why,” say they, “should 
we? With the American standard of living; 
with the American rates of pay; with the 
American taxation—we cannot compete. 
We cannot fight against Japanese, or Aus- 
trian, or German standards of wages or gov- 
ernmental aid to their own businesses. So 
we cannot bid. We cannot compete.” 

On the steam-locomotive side. American 
companies are bidding. But they know 
that, with the higher wages, taxation, and 
other costs here, they will be 35 to 40 per- 
cent higher than the Austrian, or German 
or Japanese bids. “We are helpless,” they 
say. This situation affects thousands of 
workers, of grocers, shoe salesmen, and other 
merchants, It affects not only industry but 
labor. 

I am not ashamed to call myself an eco- 
nomic realist. 

It is realistic to do what Canada has done 
successfully. It is beyond the realm of 
theory. It is a proven fact. Canada has 
full employment in this industry and India 
has her locomotives—tree. 

This example proves that foreign aid can 
be a two-way street. The donor can protect 
its own industries and the recipient can get 
full benefit. This is economic realism in its 
finest sense. 

There are, naturally, arguments against 
this course. If we give India the financial 
ability to secure the locomotives in Germany 
or Austria or Japan, we will kill 2 birds with 
1 stone. India gets locomotives and Ger- 
many or Austria or Japan gets the work— 
and we help both nations with the same 
money. This is sound and intelligent—de- 
pending on economic conditions at home, 
Wherever possible, we should continue to 
place the work abroad. 

But, while there is an American industry 
which needs work, and while there are Amer- 
ican workers who want to but cannot find 
jobs, we must be certain that both have the 
first opportunity to secure any work which 
is created by the dollars of American tax- 
payers. 

Let's keep working so we can keep giving. 


Filibuster Against the Atomic Energy Act 
Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the July 23, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times entitled “No Time for Horseplay.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Trae For HORSEPLAY 

The Senators who started to filibuster— 
or that was what Senator Morse, of Oregon, 
admitted he and the othere were doing— 
against the amendments to the Atomic Bn- 
ergy Act had a legitimate criticism of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's power policy. They disap- 
proved of his order to the Atomic Energy 
Commission to supply the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority with privately produced power to 
take the place of power used by the AEC 
itself. > 

That issue, however, was decided on 
Wednesday night by a vote of 55 to 36 in 
the Senate itself. This vote killed an amend- 
ment which would have denied the Presi- 
dent the right to order the feeding of pri- 
vately produced power into the TVA sys- 
tem. There was no longer any excuse for 
a filibuster after this question had been de- 
cided, even though some of the filibustering 
Senators objected to some other features of 
the atomic-energy amendments. Wise leg- 
islators would thereafter have felt some re- 
sponsibility for the further delays in essen- 
tial legislation which were caused by the 
Senators’ frittering away of valuable time. 
Majority Leader KNowLanp’s move for a clo- 
ture to end this meaningless flow of elo- 
quence was understandable, even though one 
might not agree with his position on the 
administration's proposal to bring into the 
Tennessee Valley the power that will be pro- 
duced by the proposed privately owned steam 
plant at West Memphis, Ark. 

The President took occasion at his Wednes- 
day press conference to define his attitude 
toward the Tennessee Valley Authority. He 
intends, he said, to support it as it stands 
with all the strength he has. What he does 
not seem to grasp is that if the Government 
begins to bring privately produced electric 
power back into the Tennessee Valley, TVA 
will be less able to function efficiently. An 
electric-power system, like any other human 
agency, must develop if it is to be healthy. 

For the moment, however, this issue has 
been settled. The President has ordered, and 
the amendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
will doubtiess specify in their final form, 
that the AEC can buy private power to re- 
place that which it takes from TVA. It is 
the duty of every Senator, whether he be- 
longs to the minority or the majority, to 
accept this result for the present and get on 
with his work. 


An American Trade Unionist Meets His 
Counterparts Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
written by Solomon Barkin, which ap- 
peared in the April-May 1954 issue of 
the CIO World Affairs Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN TRADE UNIONIST MEETS His 

COUNTERPARTS ABROAD 
(By Solomon Barkin) 

(Sol Barkin, research director of the CIO 
Textile Workers Union, journeyed last year 
to the Far East—where he made contact 
with trade unionists from countries which 
included Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
India, and the Philippines. The following 
report records his personal observations of 
the trip.) 

-An American trade unionist visiting for- 
elgn countries as I did in Asia and Oceania 
can truly serve our Nation and its trade- 
union movement as well as the anti-Com- 
munist movement abroad. Our current et- 
forts at communication with and aid to one 
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another are frustrated by our lack of knowl- 
edge and the distances involved. The Amer- 
jcan official diplomats are too preoccupied 
with official responsibilities and circulate in 
governmental and business circles far re- 
moved from the mass of the people really to 
help bring us together. Eyen American 
trade unionists serving in official positions 
may be eyed suspiciously by local persons 
and are hamstrung by official limitations and 
policies. An American trade unionist mov- 
ing and speaking freely can build the bridge 
of understanding, bring a direct message of 
fraternal interest, and help establish the 
base for mutual assistance. 

In meeting these people, trust in one’s sin- 
cerity and true trade-union position must 
be established early. We cannot be apolo- 
gists for American policies and behavior, 
whether that of Government or business. 
We must speak frankly and truthfully of our 
own views as trade unionists whether they 
agree with or differ from the official point 
of view. for otherwise, we will be suspect. 
An American abroad must, by himself, rep- 
resent the essential characteristics of our 
society which is freedom of thought and ex- 
pression. We can, thereby, destroy the 
myths about our country spread by Com- 
munists in the train of their attacks on 
McCarthyism. 

A BALANCED CONCEPT OF AMERICAN AIMS AND 
PURPOSES NEEDED IN ASIA 


Americans face tremendous odds in get- 
ting accepted on our merits in many Asian 
countries where many progressives and in- 
tellectuals are prone to visualize America 
as the successor to the older European 
colonial and imperialistic powers. In some 
Tew instances, Asians started to dissociate 
us from these images of past repressive 
Western powers. But their own difficulties 
and the limited assistance they have re- 
ceived in surmounting their problems, as 
well as the close coordination of American 
and Western European policies in several 
Asian countries have prevented them from 
creating a balanced concept of our national 
purposes and aims. 

In the Asian and Oceanic countries, 
American trade-unions are not understood. 
Workers and leaders want to hear a forth- 
right story of our development, struggles, 
achievements and current problems but it 
must be told to them in terms of their own 
developments, concepts and problems. 
Man-to-man recitals are essential before 
the written word or films can bring detail. 
Confidence must be established to open the 
ears and eyes, because so much of what one 
tells about the United States is new and 
strange, and is in conflict with the propa- 
ganda spread by the Communist groups in 
these countries who speak in their own 
idiom. 

In each country I visited, the workers 
and trade-union leaders wanted to know 
concretely how we live, what our jobs are 
like, what our trade-unions are, and how 
we realize our achievements. They want 
to familiarize themselves with our expe- 
riences and to compare them with their 
own. Everywhere, they eagerly press for the 
most minute details about our way of life 
and battle to achieve it. 

The Asian worker most often cannot com- 
prehend a description of the life and activi- 
tles of the American union, because they 
are so far removed from his own experience, 
He, therefore, asks for comparisons with 
the problems he faces. Often, we had to 
go back to the life of the worker in earlier 
decades, in crowded slums and company 
towns, to retel our struggles and achieve- 
ments and to aline our history with their 
current life. 

The Australian and New Zealand workers 
want more direct and detailed comparisons. 
Their standards and ways of life are so much 
like our own that they want to evaluate the 
differences carefully. Is it true that the 
standards of the American worker have 
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forged ahead at a more rapid rate since the 
end of the war? The vast range of wages, 
work conditions, and benefits existing in the 
United States between the highly organized 
and profitable industries and the unorgan- 
ized and low-wage ones is difficult to pre- 
sent to workers and trade-union leaders in 
countries where uniform regional and na- 
tional rates and conditions prevail and the 
differences between the national minimum 
and the pay rate for the most skilled are 
very small. They look askance on our sys- 
tem of securing piecemeal improvements 
through individual plant or company nego- 
tiations, when they have been able to estab- 
lish high standards, relatively uniformly for 
all, through a combination of Government 
regulation and benefits and generous awards 
through National or State arbitration courts. 
They cannot comprehend the aggressive and 
effective opposition to unionism in some re- 
gions in the United States, in view of the 
American Government's boasts abroad of 
our system of collective bargaining. N 
All of these challenges and questions must 
be met frankly with honest trade-union re- 
plies. The confusing differences in bargain- 
ing procedures haye to be sorted out to high- 
light the similarity of goals, 
QUESTIONS ASKED ABOUT LABOR’S ALOOFNESS 
TO POLITICAL PARTIES 


A common question put by workers and 
trade-union leaders throughout the world 
is why American unions are so relatively 
aloof from political parties. In some Asian 
countries, political activity has been accent- 
ed, because they have recently gained inde- 
pendence, and workers’ well-being is being 
determined by their influence in the new 
governments. 

In other countries, such as Australia and 
New Zealand, political parties have been the 
instruments of the political ambitions of 
specific economic classes. A high degree of 
class consciousness exists, even in Australia 
and New Zealand with their narrow range of 
income levels and systems of uniform ben- 


efits. They ask most insistently why there is 


no Labor Party. 

It requires a careful unfolding of our 
trade-union history to tell the story of the 
protection and support given trade unions 
by the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions. The peculiarities of local and national 
political traditions and operations are dif- 
ficult for them to comprehend. They cannot 
easily understand that our national parties 
are peculiar coalitions of regional economic 
and political views. The force of traditional 
voting for Democrats and Republicans is 
rather novel to Laborites in Australla and 
New Zealand, weaned on supporting the La- 
bor Party. To them, the Labor Party is an 
instrument for negotiations for improve- 
ments. They lament our lack of sophistica- 
tion, and are not reassured by the story that 
our pattern has served us and that the fu- 
ture will have to dictate our new course. 

Again the contrasts in trade-union organil- 
zation and coliective-bargaining practices 
are most striking. We have been conditioned 
by our legal system to think of unions as 
representing workers In individual plants 
and to associate collective bargaining with 
individual employers, Therefore, it seems 
strange to industrial unionists to find the 
prevailing systems of bargaining in many 
countries built on a regional or national 
basis. In New Zealand and Australia, the 
negotiations are carried on with associations 
of employers. Agreements and arbitration 
decisions are binding upon all covered em- 
ployees. Union membership is compulsory 
in New Zealand and in two of the Australian 
States, Queensiand, and New South Wales, 
Grievances and complaints are seldom han- 
dled in the plants; they are dealt with 
through the union secretary, who is a re- 
gional official. The plant grievance ma- 
chinery is strange to them. When they see 
it In operation in this country, they label it 
cooperation rather than collective bargain- 
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ing. The drive for shop stewards, in the lat- 
ter countries, has been associated with past 
communistic endeavors to establish a dual 
union movement. 

In Asian countries, similar forces are at 
work, Agreements are with employers as 3 
group. Even in Japan, where the America® 
influence has been strong as a result of the 
period of occupation, the unit of bargaining 
is the large company or enterprise or groups 
of employers. Unions are constituted around 
these specific units. 

In each of these countries, they rely upon 
legislation to enforce benefits which W® 
would try to obtain through collective bar- 
gaining. There is, therefore, a great deal 
uniformity in terms of employment. Hou 
ever, it must be said that in the Asian coun- 
tries where unions are weak, the laws re“ 
main dead letters because they are not en- 
forced and are widely avoided, 

Many attitudes found among American 
workers are absent among workers in these 
other countries, Our confidence in the fu~ 
ture and expectation of rising standards an 
continuous improvements are difficult to du- 
plicate. The Asian worker is often at 
brink of starvation. He has never really wit- 
nessed an era of constant economic improve 
ment. He has no faith—he is pessimistic or 
resigned, Economic progress through trade- 
union action does not yet seem to offer * 
rewarding course of action. Political power 
offers more immediate rewards. 

In countries like New Zealand and Aus“ 
tralia, the strong trade-union movements, 
aided by their political parties, have assure 
workers of the maintenance of their living 
standards in face of rising living costs. 
tremendous profits- earned by the farmers 
from the world sale of meat and wool have 
hitherto provided resources both for tax 
and wage negotiations for raising stan 
It is only now, with the advent of moder? 
technology and management, that they be- 
gun to seek more regular adyances throng 
claims on the rising national productivity: 
The tapping of tremendous new nat 
wealth in Australia will help to assure even 
greater opportunities for improvements in 
living standards from this source, The pre- 
yailing American optimism may well find its 
closest approximation in this country. 
TRADE UNIONS ABROAD SEEK TO BENEFIT FROM 

EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN LABOR 


The trade-union movement of each coum? 
try seeks to benefit from our experience and 
advances. In my own short contacts 
Japan, I found trade-union leaders looking 
for counsel on the type of economic p 
they might espouse to inspire greater con- 
fidence in the constructive opportunities for 
rising living standards through trade union- 
ism, In New Zealand, trade-union leaders 
were eager to acquaint themselves with the 
detailed methods of operation of our unions 
and methods of administering them y 
the plants. Australian trade unionist 
wanted to know how we dealt with moder 
management techniques and for them I pa 
pared analyses of wage incentive plans an 2d 
time study. The Indian textile unions ask 
me to participate in the preparation of theif 
case in arbitration on a technical problem 
illustrate our procedures and point of view. 
Each eagerly looks for our practical ald. 

FOREIGN GROUPS SEEK DIRECT CONTACT WITH 

UNITED STATES WORKERS 

I might add that the employers, faculties 
of universities, and government officials ha? 
dling labor problems in each country * 
most desirous of meeting an American ur 
unionist. They have heard much about 0% 
system. They want to learn from the this 
unionist what actually happens in 
country. 

A visit of an American trade unionist to a 
foreign country is a full assignment, 9% a4 
many have questions to ask and want to lear 
about us from people they have come to trust 
as bona fide trade unionists, 
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Venezuela: America’s Good Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I have al- 
Ways favored a program of genuine reci- 
Procity between the nations—a policy 
Of genuine two-way benefits. 

ere are few countries with which 
enjoy better, more mutually satis- 
actory relations, than with. our good 
neighbor, Venezuela. 

toe? splendid land has offered a model 

the rest of the hemisphere—a model 
in its traditional policy of free enter- 

Prise and in its unrestricted opportuni- 

ties for foreign investment. Today, Ven- 

kela is our second largest export mar- 
et in Latin America; our fifth largest 
the world. A great many of the dairy, 

Beets: and other products of my own 

pate are bought in Venezuela. We, in 

Ve would vigorously oppose, as would 
€nezuela, any attempt to restrict im- 

Portations of petroleum from our good 

Neighbor—a restriction which could do 

te harm to Western Hemisphere 

Telations and, inevitably, to our own 

economy. 

I was pleased to receive from Mr. 
1 rge H. Speirs, president of the Amer- 
Can Chamber of Commerce of Vene- 
goca, a brief illustrated booklet setting 

orth certain facts on Venezuelan im- 

Ports from our country. 

8 send to the desk this brief article, 

thee with a foreword and a letter which 

C e chamber had sent to the Randall 
Ommission. 

t I ask unanimous consent that this ma- 
erial be printed in the Appendix of the 
ONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

à There being no objection, the article 

i letter were ordered to be printed in 

€ Recor, as follows: 

REWorD ro UnNiren STATES Traore WITH 

Sn: A Cast Sruby in MUTUALLY 

ENEPICIAL RELATIONS 

American foreign economic policy is cur- 
8 under intensive study by our law- 
t ers and by public-minded citizens 
155 ughout the country. One of the more 

Portant phasea of this study is concerned 


oar the imports of foreign crude oll and 
te Oil, a high percentage of which origi- 


eee in Venezuela. Members of Congress 
~ innumerable private American citizens 
hea have visited Venezuela recently have 
Peat many questions to ask regarding how 
Tictions on oll imports would affect the 
ee of the United States and 
ations with the friendly neighborin 
Republic of Venezuela, E iie s 
Ve American Chamber of Commerce of 
i nezuela has been called upon to present 
3 point of view on trade relations between 
United States and Venezuela to the 
(th, jon on Foreign Economic Policy 
Ba, © Randall Commission), the Senate 
nking and Currency Committee, and the 
Suse Interstate and Forelgn Commerce 
mittee, ns well as to many private citi- 
Un i The mutually beneficial nature of 
Sanne States-Venezuelan trade is graphi- 
¥ illustrated in a summary of the mate- 
ciud Presented to the committees and in- 
Sate in tho folowing pages. We feel this 
Will be of direct interest and assistance 
secking information on the sub- 
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ject. Letters similar to the one reproduced 
here to the Randall Commission were ad- 
dressed to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Caracas, VENEZUELA, December 1, 1953. 
Mr. CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 

Chairman, Commission on Foreign 

Economie Policy, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. RANDALL: The American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Venezuela acknowledges 
with thanks your letter request of October 
27, 1953, for our views with respect to the 
problems under study by the Commission 
relating to international trade and its en- 
largement consistent with a sound domestic 
economly, our foreign economic policy, and 
the trade aspects of our national security 
and total foreign policy. 

Our recommendations will naturally deal 
primarily with United States trade relations 
with Venezuela—a proven friend and ally, 
one of our best customers, a country dedi- 
cated to free enterprise, where American 
capital is welcome and where American cit- 
izens and American business receive hospi- 
table treatment. 

Some 200 American firms established here 
represent an investment of approximately 
$3 billion of private American capital in 
Venezuela. This money is invested in the 
oil and iron ore industries, and in a wide 
variety of manufacturing, importing, dis- 
tributing, engineering, construction, and 
service enterprises—the number and scope 
of which is steadily increasing. These ac- 
tivities provide livelihood for some 25,000 
Americans resident in Venezuela. 

Venezuela is proud of its traditional pol- 
icy of free enterprise and unrestricted oppor- 
tunities for foreign investment. It is one of 
the very few countries in the world today 
which does not impose restrictions on the 
movements of trade, capital, or the remit- 
tance of profits and dividends, 

The American business community and 
citizens who have the privilege of living 
here, sincerely belleve their opposition to 
restrictive legislation affecting petroleum 
imports is not only in the best Interests of 
Venezuela, but also the present and future 
welfare of the United States and its rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, particularly 
the other American Republics which look 
upon Venezuela as an outstanding example 
of the advantages of free enterprise and close 
economic ties with our country. 

We and our Venezuelan friends, therefore, 
look to your committee and Congress for 
your cooperation in preventing the enact- 
ment of legislation which would in any way 
interfere with the present sound relations 
between our two countries. 

We have intentionally refrained from in- 
cluding detailed statistical data other than 
that contained in the attached illustrated 
material to graphically demonstrate the 
present mutually beneficial relations between 
the United States and Venezuela. 

We thank you for this opportunity to ex- 
press our views and recommendations, and 
for your information we attach a list of the 
members of our chamber. 

Very truly yours, 
THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF VENEZUELA, 
J. W. Foss 
(For the Committee). 


With a population of about 6 million, 
Venezucla is importing United States mer- 
chandise at the rate of some $500 million 
annually. It is now our second largest ex- 
port market in Latin America, and fifth 
in the world, In addition to this one-half 
billion dollars of American products pur- 
chased by Venezucla, the unrestricted remit- 
tances of profits and dividends and funds 
resulting from associated services such as 
banking, insurance, shipping, etc., amounted 
to some $400 million last year, in other 
words a total of approximately $1 billion of 
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income to the United States resulting from 
trade with Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan Government and people 
wish to continue the present mutually ad- 
vantageous trading relationship with the 
United States, but in order for them to do 
60 we must continue to purchase Venezuela's 
products, mainly petroleum. 

A principal concern today of the Govern- 
ment and the people of this country is the 
renewed threat of restrictions upon the im- 
portation of petroleum products into the 
United States from Venezuela. However, our 
Venezuelan friends have great faith in the 
American people and their way of life, and 
it is therefore inconceivable to them that 
the United States would arbitrarily cancel 
the existing trade agreement between the 
two countries or modify her trading rela- 
tionship with Venezuela—in such a way as to 
turn our backs on a proven and trusted 
friend. They are therefore confident that 
our Congress will reject any measures to re- 
strict the flow of trade between the two 
countries. 

Any legislation impeding the flow of Vene- 
zuelan products into the United States, 
would obviously result in serious economic, 
social, and political problems in Venezuela 
because of the preponderant dependence of 
the country on the petroleum industry. The 
political and economic consequences of such 
restrictions would be disastrous to the Vene- 
zuelan and American interests and would 
seriously impair if not irreparably damage 
the bipartisan Inter-American policy of our 
country. The Communists would surely 
make capital of such a development to the 
detriment not only of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment and people but also the American 
interests in this country and throughout 
Latin America. 


HERE'S WHERE VENEZUELA BUYS 


Machinery, $142 million, 26 States. 

Metal manufactures, $60 million, 16 States, 

Automobiles and trucks, 600 million, 5 
States. 

Foodstuffs, $45 million, 24 States. 

Textiles, $38 million, 19 States. 

Chemicals, $36 million, 11 States. 

Dairy products, $23 million, 15 States. 

Wood and paper products, $19 million, 31 
States, 

Minerals, $14 million, 17 States. 

All told, 40 States benefited directly from 
major purchases. 

While all States produced one or more 
products used in manufactured products 
exported to Venezuela, 

Since the war Venezuela has been one of 
our top five world customers. Higher still, 
if countries having United States loans aren't 
counted. 

Also, Venezuela sent nearly $500 million 
more last year to the United States to pay 
for different services. 

Venezuela provides almost a billion-dollar 
annual income to the United States of 
America. 

Some 25,000 Americans from 44 States live 
and work in Venezuela, 

Here’s where we're from: 44 States. 

More than 7,009 Venezuelan students are 
now studying in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Venezuela bought some $500 million of 
United States products in 1952. 

Comparable statistics now available for 
first 10 months of 1953 show an increase 
over 1952. 


Here's what Venezucla bought 


SONA ah a =- $142, 000, 000 
Autos and truck - 66,000,000 
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Unity Based on Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent state- 
ment and letter to the President of the 
United States by Prof. Lev E. Dobri- 
ansky, of Georgetown University, in his 
capacity as president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Commiitee of America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

PRINCIPLED UNITY Forces UNITED ACTION 


(Statement and Communication on Current 
' Anglo-American Conference by Dr. Ley E. 
Dobriansky, president, Ukrainian Con- 
gresstonal Committee of America, George- 

town University, Washington, D. C.) 

We are confident that millions of fellow 
Americans share our hope that the current 
talks between the leaders of our Government 
and British Prime Minister Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Eden are proceeding with 
thorough frankness and candor as concerns 
chiefly the essentials of principle and fact 
determining a definite and winning policy of 
cooperation in the struggle against Russian 
Communist imperialism and aggression. 

The first and paramount requirement for 
eolid unity of action is the basic determina- 
tion of policy by fixed moral and political 
principles hallowed in the liberal tradition 
of Western Society and in our own Declara- 
tion of Independence. The addresses of 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles to the Nation are replete with afirma- 
tions of these principles on self-determina- 
tion, national sovereignty, self-government, 
and independence. We have every reason 
to expect that they will impress upon the 
minds of Prime Minister Churchill and For- 
eign Secretary Eden these selfsame principles 
as governing our policy. 

Although a solid unity of action against 
Russian Communist imperialism is desired 
most, it will prove to be hollow unless it fs 
grounded in a mutual acceptance of moral 
and political principles applied to all cap- 
tive and dependent nations in the non-Com- 
munist world and in the vast Russian Com- 
munist Empire. The President has stressed, 
“We shall never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves.” Any appease- 
ment schemes and worthless nonaggression 
pacts with criminal Communist states, as 
entertained by the British Ministers, would 
be tantamount to acquiescence. Short-run 
illusions of peace for us can only add up to 
long-run Communist advantages. 

American moral leadership in the world has 
yet to deliver its powerful expressions. We 
cannot attract the allegiances of peoples and 
nations with guns, dollars, or pacts with in- 
ternational criminals. We cannot blindly 
resist or ignore the forces of history at work 
in this century, manifesting themselves in 
the sweeping and conscious assertion of peo- 
ples and nations for independent govern- 
ment—not only in Asia and Africa, not only 
in so-called satellite Europe, but also in the 
forced Soviet Union, a prison of nations. 
The problem of national independence in 
Indochina and the surging forces of na- 
tionalism in Asia and Africa are essentially 
the same in the Russian Communist Empire, 
including the non-Russian nations of 
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Ukraine, Armenia, Georgia, Byelorussia, the 
Baltic States, and others in the Soviet Union. 

The empire complex of Mr, Churchill's 
thinking conduces only to the benefit of the 
Kremlin, which, ironically enough, feverishly 
utilizes these dominant historical forces in 
its design for world conquest and domina- 
tion. The ill effects of British policy in this 
century are concretely measured by Britain's 
ultimate and saving dependence upon our 
intervention in two world wars. To handi- 
cap our leadership now with schemes and 
ideas defied by the forces of our day leaves 
no recourse of saivation, either for ourselves 
or Great Britain. 

Our own great tradition and the current 
forces of history must be wedded if our pol- 
icy is to have purpose, definiteness, and uni- 
versal appeal. Mere dependence on a con- 
tracting superiority of arms requires little 
vision, political wisdom, and courage. The 
concept of material power holds no attrac- 
tion to nations and peopies with a spiritual 
and moral stake in the future. It can least 
encounter successfully the ideological drive 
of the Kremlin pitched to the self-assertion 
of dependent nations, 

We therefore urge, as a constructive result 
of these talks, the formulation of a universal 
declaration of independence—one that Mr, 
Dulles himself advocated 2 years ago—a dec- 
laration with moral and political principles 
applying to all nations and peoples, Includ- 
ing those In the Soviet Union. Only a decla- 
ration of this sort can provide true direction 
to ovr foreign policy, can meet the ideologi- 
cal challenge of Moscow, can win the souls 
and minds of people everyewhere, and can 
thwart Russian Communist ambitions for 
world conquest and thus deter a third world 
war. P 
It is our conviction that, if the present 
conference fails to treat these essentials with 
decisive intent, the immediate future will 
continue to be frought with confusion, inde- 
cision, growing despair, and questionable 
leadership. The Russian Communists know 
what they want and, in their diabolical way, 
know how to attain it. We, unfortunately, 
are found floundering on both grounds. 

The following communication sent to 
President Eisenhower, and substantially a 
similar one to Secretary of State Dulles, sets 
forth in more concrete detail the general 
views expressed here: 

The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr, PRESIDENT: The far-reaching 
importance of your conference with Prime 
Minister Churchill and Foreign Secretary 
Eden to the future of our Nation and for 
the forces of freedom everywhere moves us 
to express certain views and sentiments of 
support which, we confidentially feel, are 
shared by great numbers of fellow citizens. 
These popular views deserve the attention 
of the conference and the frank thought of 
its eminent participants If realism and the 
prospect of success in the struggle against 
Russian Communist imperialism are to be 
well founded. 

It goes without saying that a solid unity 
of action against the common enemy is de- 
sired most. However, in the circumstances 
of the world situation today, no such unity 
can be genuinely solid unless it is forged 
by a fundamental unity of principle and 
moral objective applicable to all nations 
and peoples. A sound and effective unity 
of action must of necessity be operation- 
ally grounded in fixed moral and political 
principles permeating the entire frame- 
work of our knowledge and understanding 
of the political realities not only in the 
free world but in the Russian Communist 
empire as well. The absence of this mutual 
and basic recognition or mere verbal defer- 
ence to its content will only serve to mens- 
ure the hollowness of any proclaimed unity 
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of action and the alienation of captive and 
dependent nations whose stake in the 1u- 
ture is also powerfully instrumental to the 
cause of freedom. 

In your numerous addresses to the Na- 
tion, as well as those delivered by Secre 
of State Dulles, these fundamental ideas are 
abundantly stressed. Along with millions 
other Americans, we take pride and place our 
abiding faith and trust in the integrity of 
your words and the sound utterances of our 
Secretary of State. We must prevent,“ 85 
you declare, “further conquest by the Com- 
munists that would increase their stre 
and weaken us. We must also give to 
already enslaved hope that will enable them 
to continue resisting the oppressor until his 
hold can be gradually weakened and Ipo 
ened from within.” This hope, in fat 
moral commitment, is plainly underwritte® 
by your state of the Union statement tha 
“We shall never acquiesce in the ensiave- 
ment of any people in order to pure 
fancied gain for ourselves.“ a 

Innumerable passages of like vein an 
clarity constitute the firm structure of Mt 
Dulles’ straightforward addresses. ewe 
have not forgotten,” he recently stated, “the 
Atlantic Charter and its proclamation © 
‘the right of all peoples to choose the f 
of government under which they will live: 
We still share the wish expressed in tha 
charter, ‘to see sovereign rights and self-£0¥" 
ernment restored to those who have forcibly 
been deprived of them.’ This is an hov 
when it is particularly important that om 
Nation’s dedication to these principles shou! 
be made manifest.” Indeed, this is 
hour—in the time of this conference. PY 

Cognizant of the unsurpassed nature 
Russian Communist colonialism, we end 
fully the recent Seattle address by the 
tary of State and his principled opposition 
to colonialism and the subjugation of peo" 
ples anywhere, whether in the non-Oommn at 
nist world or in the Russian Commun! 8 
empire. We heartily agree with bim tba 
“It came naturally to the United States 
take a lead in this matter, We ourselves 
the first colony in modern times to have won 
independence. We have a natural sympathy 
with those everywhere who would follo 
our example.” 

The American people have every reason d 
believe and to expect that these same spiri 
expressions and moral and political ends— 
which reflect our own great tradition, f 
the foundation of our leadership in th® 
world, are conceptually attuned to the pro™ 
ised policy of liberation, and magnetize 
allegiance of all true believers in a 
everywhere—will be impressed with edu of 
force of purpose and clarity on the minds 
Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden. 921 
dedication to these ends in this time ©" 
mortal struggle cannot be traded in any put 
chase of peace for the fleeting moment 
historical time. t 

The hope placed in America and for * 
it stands by all the capitive nations, P 
undergoing genocidal consolidation wi 
the Russian Communist empire, and by E 
pendent peoples elsewhere would be grave y 
undermined by schemes of appeasement 
nonaggression pacts with criminal sta 
that have long records of breach of con is 
Such schemes and pacts may form the bee? 
of self-glorification over the attainment 
short-run Illusions of peace, but in the long 
run contribute to nothing but disaster. c- 

Notwithstanding the many excellent iat 
complishments of Prime Minister church, 
it remains singularly true that the politie 
thinking of one who did not become the 
crown's first minister “to preside over viy 
liquidation of the British Empire” is hen 
conditioned by the empire complex. or- 
treatment of Poland cannot be ont f 
gotten, and in the eyes of many o 
countrymen represents an ineradicable 
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blemish upon British history. With the aim 
Of some workable and compromising ar- 
rangement with the Soviet Union, almost all 
bo his public statements concerning Eastern 
m are punctuated by a complete dis- 
egard for the liberation and freedom of the 
alled satellite nations. 
win so clearly revealed by his writings on 
Orid War IT, most unfortunate, too, is his 
Conspicuous lack of knowledge and appreci- 
ae Understanding of the tense multi-na- 
ional composition of the Soviet Union which 
© consistently identifies with Russia and 
t is supposed to consist of 190 million 
Russians, It would most likely be a shock- 
ing revelation for the Prime Minister to learn 
t the national independence of Ukraine 
and its tremendous war potential could alone 
1 ure the historical cessation of Russian 
™perialism engulfing any non-Russian na- 
a as well as the true liberation of the Rus- 
80 people from centuries-long tyranny and 
Potism, largely fortified by external ag- 
Sression and conquest. 
8 We strongly urge (1) that an explicite af- 
Tmation of the stated moral and political 
Principles be made at this hour to counter- 
&ct any plans of the Prime Minister to 
®cquiesce in the enslavement of any people 
Order to purchase fancied gain for our- 
Selves; (2) that without compromising 
Strains of expediency these principles be uni- 
versally directed at all captive and depend- 
ent nations, including in name the non- 
by inn nations in the Soviet Union; (3) that 
rid this universal declaration of independ- 
nce, so vigorously advanced by the Secretary 
at State himself 2 years ago, our Govern- 
ane began to exercise strong moral leader- 
Pe p in the world for the combined attraction 
f all forces of freedom and the defeat of the 
eological Russian Communist campaign: 
pe (4) in garnering the forces of enlight- 
a nationalism throughout the world that 
ur Government proceed to implement con- 
cretely the promised American policy of lib- 
maven in order to stave off the accretions of 
AKusslan Communist advantage as the best 
deterrent to World War III. 
ane unmistakable sign of this century ts 
tins Conscious assertion of peoples and na- 
Pairs for self-determination and independ- 
28 It is a century of demise of empires, 
meluding the notorious Russian Empire. For 
atever reasons, failure to recognize this 
and to seize with courage and vision the 
Powers and forces that history endows us 
with for the preservation of our own na- 
mal independence and freedom, lies be- 
Yond the bounds of moral and political 
Vindication, 
— t is inconceivable to us and doubtless to 
untless Americans that the issues pre- 
en here can be avoided or treated lightly 
n this vital conference. We earnestly hope 
t the views elaborated here will find 
ample expression in the constructive and 
TeQliatic deliberations of the meeting. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Georgetown University. 


This Business of 8 
Hasn’t Got the Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 24, 1954 
AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 


Mr. 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial written by 
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Paul C. Johnson and published in the 
Prairie Farmer of July 17, 1954. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Tais BUSINESS OF FARMING— WASHINGTON 
HASN'T Gor THE ANSWERS 


All eyes have been on Washington in recent 
weeks. How will the Congressmen vote? 
Will the farm program go rigid or flexible? 
These speculations show how we have come 
to look to the Government as the Savior in 
farm prices. Truth is that our situation is 
changed very little by the vote in Wash- 
ington. 

Farm products have to be sold if the farmer 
is to be prosperous. You can keep the price 
up for a while by having the Government 
put up the money and piie the goods in stor- 
age, But you can't hide them. The world 
knows they are there and markets are af- 
fected accordingly. Food can't be burned or 
dumped in the ocean on a large scale, because 
people won't stand for it. It's got to be sold 
in.one way or another. 

If farmers keep on producing stuff which 
can’t be sold, agriculture will be in continu- 
ous trouble. How do you keep people from 
raising and hauling to market stuff that 
won't sell? There are two ways. Let the 
price drop so they look around for something 
else to raise that is more profitable. Lower 
prices also tend to sell more goods and clear 
the market. The other way is to establish 
by law what each Is to raise and put a pollice- 
man on the job to enforce the law. 

More and more farm folks are beginning 
to realize that this is the choice. Surpluses 
can't be wished away by pretending they 
aren't there. The taxpayer may be willing 
to buy what the market won't, for a time, 
but even the Government representing the 
taxpayer must find a use for the stuff or 
throw it away. 

No farm program is any good that doesn't 
face this fact. Agriculture must accept 
either the discipline of the market place or 
the discipline of Government control. 

It looks to us as it it would be better to 
ride out the low prices, clear the market 
and retain our independence in farming, but 
the decision will in the long run be made by 
farmers themselves. There's no Santa Claus 
in Washington, even if our lawmakers some- 
times want you to believe that there is. 


Protecting Welfare Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an edi- 
torial from the July 23, 1954, issue of 
the Commonweal printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECTING WELFARE FUNDS 

The opposition of the A. F. of L. to gov- 
ernmental intervention is traditional, dating 
back to its founding. And the reasoning 
behind this fear of overdependence upon 
the Government is certainly sound enough, 
for what the Government gives, it can also 
take away. Yet David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union recently made news by breaking the 
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long-standing A. F. of L. tradition in this 
matter. 

In a significant article in the Federation- 
ist, official A. F. of L. publication, Mr. Du- 
binsky called upon organized labor to sup- 
port legislation to halt the squandering and 
misuse of unlon welfare funds by racket- 
eering elements. Noting that many rank- 
and-file union men are opposed to Govern- 
ment intervention, the president of ILGWU 
said: “But when these same unionists see 
some of the welfare funds squandered and 
misused by racketeering elements, some of 
whom are muscling thelr way into trade 
unions precisely in order to get their hands 
on these welfare funds, many rank-and- 
filers and leaders will come to lock upon 
Government intervention—to protect wel- 
fare funds—as a lesser evil.” 

Mr. Dubinsky's position is not likely to 
go unchallenged inside the A. F. of L. 
Though A. F. of L. president George Meany 
may favor it, strong opposition to any Gov- 
ernment intervention on welfare funds: is 
expected from other A. F. of L. leaders. For 
our part, we would side with Mr. Dubinsky 
in this matter. As far as we can see, ade- 
quate safeguards against abuse in the han- 
dling of such welfare funds simply do not 
exist at this time. Most of the funds may 
be well administered, but there have already 
been a few spectacular cases of malpractice, 
And it should be remember that the amount 
involved in these funds is not chicken feed; 
some estimates run as high as $20 billion, 
and the funds are likely to increase rather 
than decrease in the near future. 


In the face of this potentially dangerous 
situation, Mr. Dubinsky suggested legisla- 
tion which would provide for the publica- 
tion of financial data on the funds—includ- 
ing administrative costs and commissions— 
or the establishment of a minimum code 
of propriety and responsibility in the han- 
dling of these funds. As it happens, a bill 
along the lines of Mr. Dubinsky's suggestion 
was recently introduced by Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, requiring pub- 
lic disclosure of all the facts about the han- 
dling of union-welfare funds. Senator HUM- 
PHREY is certainly no foe of organized labor, 
and we think the unions would be wise to 
take the lead in supporting such legislation, 
Failure to do so will open the door to further 
abuse by some inside the labor movement 
and will prepare the way for harsh mease 
ures advanced by antilabor forces. 


Tolerance Urged Over Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled, “Tolerance Urged Over Inte- 
gration,” written by Phil Fortman, and 
published in the Miami Herald of recent 
date. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOLERANCE URGED Over INTEGRATION 
(By Phil Fortman) 

Bellef that ending segregation of Negro 
and white students in schools and colleges 
can be worked out through “a tolerant and 
intelligent approach to the problem by both 
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sides” was expressed at Miami Beach Sunday 
by one of the South’s leading educators. 

Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, here to 
address a convention of the Commercial Law 
League of America, said his own institution 
will attempt to comply with the May 17 rul- 
ing of the United States Supreme Court de- 
ciaring segregation unconstitutional, 

“We expect specific decrees to be laid down 
by the Court by sometime in December,” the 
distinguished-appearing, white-haired college 
president asserted, “and at that time plan 
appropriate compliance.” 

The University of Alabama, with a campus 
student body of 6,500 and 5 extension centers 
with enroliments totaling nearly 6,000, has 
never in its history admitted a Negro student. 

Dr. Carmichael praised both Negro and 
Southern white leaders for “a generally mu- 
tual sympathetic approach to the problem, 
one not to be treated flamboyantly if it is 
to succeed.” 

“It is difficult to legislate and hand down 
court decrees on folkways and traditions,” 
Dr. Carmichael sald, “but with mutual un- 
derstanding and clear thinking the segrega- 
tion problem can be worked out just as it 
has been worked out in the armed services.” 

The University of Alabama president said 
he recently made inquiry into the placing 
of Negroes and whites together at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., and “there apparently were no 
objections there, once a basis of understand- 
ing was reached. 

“Young people are not as sensitive to cus- 
toms as older people and the South itself 
has undergone a tremendous change.” 

Dr. Carmichael said he will elaborate on 
that today in an address before convention 
delegates at the Casablanca Hotel, The talk 
is entitled “Some Aspects of Southern Prog- 
ress.” 

The Commercial Law League, made up of 
attorneys, commercial credit men and edu- 
cators interested in that phase of the legal 
profession, will conclude its convention here 
Wednesday. There are about 400 delegates 
in attendance. p 


Outlawing Deficits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal for a constitutional amendment 
suggested by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Brrpces] has created a great deal 
of interest over the United States. 
Many editorials have been printed con- 
cerning it. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Outlaw- 
ing Deficits,” published in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Observer of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUTLAWING Derictrs 

Can unbalanced budgets be made uncon- 
stitutional? Senators Brun and BRIDGES are 
convinced they can be. They have intro- 
duced a proposed constitutional amendment 
designed to have that effect except in event 
of war or other great emergency. 

The object is to restrain Congress from 
appropriating more than estimated revenues 
for any fiscal year, and to require it to levy 
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additional taxes when reyenues fall short 
of the estimate and create a deficit. 

The purpose of this proposal cannot be 
lauded too highly. Certainly there is no 
excuse for expenditures exceeding revenue 
in peacetime. Thought should be given to 
means of reducing the present astronomical 
debt. But a start will never be made if the 
Government is unable to balance its cur- 
rent budget. 

Unbalanced budgets redistribute wealth 
by creating a huge national debt, and their 
effect is highly inflationary. It has been 
Gemonstrated in the last generation that 
politics makes balanced budgets hard to 
achieve. Presidents find it easy to succumb 
to pressures to spend more than anticipated 
revenue, and similar pressures seem equally 
hard for Congress to resist. Perhaps nothing 
less than a constitutional amendment will 
stiffen presidential and congressional back- 
bones. 

The two Senators, at any rate, are to be 
commended for trying to solve the problem 
of budgets perennially unbalanced by the 
pressure of spending pressure groups. 


Invention of Kid-Proof Icebox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “And Now Comes a 
Man With a Kid-Proof Icebox,” written 
by George Kennedy. This may sound 
humorous, but we all know about the 
number of children who are killed in 
abandoned iceboxes each year. This ar- 
ticle refers to an invention by Silas A. 
Morehouse, of Chantilly Va. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and I have intro- 
duced bills on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
is ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of 

July 18, 1954] 
Anp Now Comes a Man WITH a K1p-Proor 
Icxnox 
(By George Kennedy) 

A Fairfax County resident has an invention 
to end the tragic deaths of children in aban- 
doned refrigerators. The death toll from 
this type of accident, which broke out like a 
rash last year, has risen to 85 and there is 
general agreement that something has to be 
done about it. 

The inventor is Silas A. Morehouse, of 
Chantilly, Va., an early-bird pilot and former 
civilian employee of the Air Force. 

Mr. Morehouse's invention has the virtue 
of simplicity. The icebox door is held closed 
by magnetism Instead of by a spring latch. 
One magnet is fastened to the center shelf 
of the box; another to the inside of the door. 
When the center shelf is removed there is 
nothing to hold the door closed. And when 
the center shelf is in place, a child will not 
fit in the icebox, 

He may be in the position of the fortunate 
few who have come up with a $1 million 
invention. He had a search made at the 
patent office and was surprised to find that 
no patent has been issued for a safety refrig- 
erator door based on using the center shelf 
as a protective device. He has applied for 
a patent. 
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The idea of using magnets in refrigerators, 
however, is not new. General Electric used 
small alnico magnets embedded in the gasket 
around the outside of the door on its de luxe 
models 1950 and 1951. The magnets were 
made of nickel, cobalt, and aluminum. The 
Korean war made these materials critical 
and the line was discontinued in 1951, The 
purpose of the magnetic door was conven- 
jence, not safety. A foot treadle disengaged 
the magnets. General Motors also experi- 
mented with magnets for its Frigidaire boxes. 

Industry produces about 6 million new 
refrigerators a year, Mr. Morehouse believes 
the manufacturers would find they could 
produce the magnetic lock more cheaply 
than the spring latch. He would be per- 
fectly willing to license the use of his ides 
at 25 cents a refrigerator. It is not hard to 
figure that if the industry has to come around 
to using his invention, his income would 
be about $1.5 million a year. 

There are two bills before Congress to pre- 
vent the distribution of more refrigerators 
that are potential death traps for children. 
One was introduced by Senator MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, the other by Senator SPARKMAN, of 
Alabama. Both have practically the same 
language; That it shall be unlawful to intro- 
duce into interstate commerce any refrigera- 
tor unless it “is equipped with a latch which 
enables it to be opened from the inside.” 
Most refrigerators, of course, cross State lines 
between factory and home and so would fall 
under the law's provision. 

Mr. Morehouse, who testified at hearings 
on the bill held by the Subcommittee on 
Business and Consumer Interest of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
believes he has the latch that fills the bill. 

Senator Purren,, of Connecticut, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, ts very interested 
in getting something done about the re- 
frigerator menace. Since the introduction 
of the bills two children have been suffo- 
cated in abandoned refrigerators in his 
State. 

Industry representatives in general opposed 
the bill at the hearing. They said the prob- 
lem should be dealt with at State and 
local levels. Twenty States already have 
passed legislation requiring the refrigerator 
door to be taken off or the lock removed be- 
fore it is discarded. They pointed out that 
this Federal legislation would have no effect 
until 10, 15, or 20 years from now when the 
new refrigerators manufactured in conform- 
ance to it become worn out and are dis- 
carded. 

As for the Morehouse invention called 
Silok, an industry representative said it 
would not hold the refrigerator door tight 
enough to prevent air leakage around the 
rubber rim. The magnetic latch on a re- 
frigerator, which Mr. Morehouse showed the 
subcommittee, had a pressure of 8 pounds 
to the square inch. Industry engineers said 
30 to 40 pounds is necessary. 

Mr. Morehouse said he checked the latches 
on refrigerator doors and found that 8 pounds 
was typical. 

“If they really need more pressure,” says 
Mr. Morehouse, “we can give it to them with 
larger magnets.” 

The magnets he uses are far more power - 
ful than the old horseshoe iron magnets 
which are still a delight to children, They 
are the alnico magnets, the same make that 
General Electric uses, only larger, Their 
strength is an important part of his demon- 
stration. 

They are made by Crucible steel co. and 
are magnetized at very high temperatures. 
It is difficult to remove the iron cross bar 
by hand from an alnico horseshoe magnet. 


It takes a very strong arm to wrest the ber 


away. 

It would be rather difficult to open a re- 
frigerator door with 40 pounds pressure keep- 
ing it closed. But a lever latch could be 
devised to turn the magnet on the door 8? 
that it would no longer be in direct contact 
the the one on the shelf. 


The Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post entitled “Senate Moves to Save 
Supreme Court From Future Attempts 
to Pack It“ discusses some features of 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 44, a bill 
Which I introduced in the ist session 
of this Congress and which was passed 
by the Senate on May 11 of this ses- 
Sion by a vote of 58 to 19. 

Other aspects of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 44 which were not alluded 
to in the Saturday Evening Post edi- 
torial deal with compulsory retirement 
for Supreme Court Justices and Fed- 
eral Judges and protection of the ap- 
Delate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in all constitutional cases. 

The Saturday Evening Post editorial 
Correctly states that the provision fix- 
ing the number of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices was designed to protect the inde- 
Pendence of the Supreme Court from 
An over-ambitious executive, but in its 
Necessarily short comments mention 
Was not made of the fact that the Con- 
Bress has also been guilty of attempts 
to destroy the independence of the 
Supreme Court, and the legislature 
Would also be barred from weakening 
the Supreme Court by Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 44. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the record 
as follows: 

Senars Moves To Save SUPREME COURT From 
FUTURE Atrempts To Pack Ir 

One of the achievements of the late 
Franklin Roosevelt for which he seldom gets 
Credit is a determination in Congress to slam 
the door shut on the possible revival of 
Various features of the New Deal. Already 
the twenty-second amendment to the Con- 
Stitution limits future Presidents to two 

in office. The Bricker amendment, an 
amended version of which falled in the 
Senate by one vote sought to prevent the 
resurgence of the Roosevelt habit of by- 
Passing the Senate's treaty-making power 
through the use of executive agreements. 

Most recently, the Senate has adopted 
& resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment establishing nine as the per- 
Manent number of Justices on the Supreme 
Court. The idea is, of course, to block in 
advance any neo-Rooseveltian effort to pack 
the high court for political p . Like 
other efforts to prevent arbitrary acts by 

Means, the proposed amendment is a 
roadblock. Alone, it would hardly suffice 
to curb the advance of an ambitious execu- 
W with fanatical public opinion behind 


Strangely enough, the proposed amend- 
Ment went through the Senate with little 
discussion outside the legal profession. It 
has been objected that the business of the 
Court is likely to increase so much that nine 
men cannot hope to handle it efficiently. 

wever, lawyers point out that, unless it 

Proposed that the Judges should divide 
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up the Court's business on a sectional basis, 
as is done in the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the Supreme Court could not handle more 
cases merely by adding to the num- 
ber of Justices. During the hearings on 
the subject, former Justice Owen Roberts in- 
dicated that, in his opinion, 5 men could 
reach decisions more expeditiously than 9 
men can. Since all the Justices pass on every 
case that comes before the Court, it is prob- 
ably true that a number greater than nine 
would add to the confusion rather than re- 
duce it. Anyway, so those who favor 
the amendment. 

In normal times, there Is no Important de- 
bate on the functions of the Supreme Court 
or on the best possible number of Justices. 
But during periods like the first and second 
Roosevelt administrations, when executive 
and congressional power threatens the re- 
served constitutional rights of individuals 
and local governments, the Supreme Court 
becomes the final defense of aggrieved mi- 
norities against arbitrary misuse of power. 
It then becomes vitally important to circum- 
vent the efforts of the majority to bend the 
Judiciary to its will, as F. D. R. attempted to 
do in his court-packing raid. This amend- 
ment is designed to save the fabric of our 
Judicial system the next time an overam- 
bitious executive threatens it, 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1948, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. I 
apologize to my colleagues for taking 
up the time of the committee when it 
is apparent that you wish to move to 
early adjournment. But I must take 
this time because I feel there is some- 
thing that we should think about. The 
Constitution does provide that we may 
provide for the protection of patents for 
the use and benefit of those who make 
discoveries. But we do have statutes 
providing that where the result comes 
from the expenditure of public funds 
and public effort, the patent is recorded 
in the name of the representative of the 
Government for the use and benefit of 
all the people. 

My committee handles the research 
funds for the Department of Agriculture. 
We have spent millions and millions of 
dollars annually for research. We pro- 
vide many instances that those funds are 
paid by contract to private concerns who 
do the work. Where discovery comes 
from the expenditure of public funds, the 
law requires, and no one has ever ques- 
tioned that law as being unconstitutional, 
that the patent must be recorded in the 
name of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the use and benefit of all the people who 
want to make use of it. Certainly, the 
desire of this committee in its zeal to see 
that patents are not limited to these 8 
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or 10 companies who happen to have the 
know-how because of advantages pro- 
vided them by the Government. They 
have had these contracts, and have 
earned their know-how and obtained the 
training of their personnel under this $12 
billion that the Government has spent. 
The committee felt that for several years 
at least patents presumably would be 
based upon the results of the Govern- 
ment expenditures and where that pub- 
lic expenditure has contributed to the 
know-how and background and to pat- 
ents which may come from that know- 
how and background, it is certainly 
sound to move in the direction of the 
law we have in other fields. Whether 
the language in the bill meets the par- 
ticular demands of the Constitution, I 
do not know, not having studied it with 
that in mind. But certainly, to leave it 
so that a few people can get their hands 
on these patents and hold them for their 
own benefit is unsound. I say to you 
that provision that power which may 
come from this program must be trans- 
ferred to private utility companies may 
do small injury as compared with what 
you may be giving to a few companies 
who have at least 8 to 10 years of back- 
ground experience and all that know- 
how for which the American people paid. 
We spent $12 billion trying to get 2 or 3 
years ahead of the Russians in this 
atomic-energy field and if you let the 
companies that have 6 or 8 years’ experi- 
ence ahead of the crowd, the others 
likely never will catch up with them. If 
this particular section giving some 
chance to all for use of discoveries 
which come from the expenditure of 
public funds does not do that then we 
need to provide a way that it can be done 
to protect the public interest. It can 
be done and it can be done within 
the Constitution. Certainly Mr. COLE'S 
amendment would not recognize the fact 
that present know-how by all these com- 
panies is the result of the public expen- 
diture of funds. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Mississippi may not have 
heard the language of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Core], which provides that any 
patent which comes as a result of any 
Government employment or any associa- 
tion with the project belongs to the 
Government outright. 

Mr. That would liimt it 
to cases of patents that came before, but 
what about the patents that these com- 
panies might ask for in the future, based 
actually on the work of these scientists 
trained as a result of the expenditure of 
public funds. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And it applies to fu- 
ture patents so arrived at. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I did not so under- 
stand it. However, I doubt that 
proper determination of the Government 
interest will be made and future dis- 
coveries would not be properly at- 
tributed to the Government. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I assure the gentle- 
man that the amendment does so pro- 
vide. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I did not so under- 
stand it. Further, you are drawing a 
distinction as to what it is based on, this 
knowhow, and things of that sort. It is 
thoroughly impractical to try to draw 
the line as to what the value of years of 
experience amounts to in discoveries 
subject to patent for the next several 
years where we have given to these com- 
panies and individuals who are trained 
in this field, experience that very few 
people in the whole world have. That 
of itself constitutes a public contribution 
to the patents that may even be started 
next month or for the next several years. 
It is an advantage if we give these com- 
panies the advantage of exclusive pat- 
ents where the Government has been re- 
sponsible. It is very dangerous to give 
that advantage, if it is your desire to see 
benefits of this program reach the great 
American people, which I think they 
should reach. 


Opening Blind Eyes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to hear a most outstanding 
sermon last Sunday by Rev. Edward O. 
Clark, D. D., pastor of Chevy Chase Bap- 
tist Church in the city of Washington. 
The text of this most impressive sermon 
was Opening Blind Eyes. This mes- 
sage had been given an award of merit. 
Iam happy to be a congregation member 
of Dr. Clark’s church. 

I incorporate the full text and com- 
mend it wholeheartedly to the Members 
of this House: 

“One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” (John 9: 25.) 

Let us think of this narrative of Jesus re- 
etoring sight to the blind man after the fash- 
ion of a spiritual parable. Our justification 
for this approach is in the fact that the gos- 
per writer himself interprets the miracle in 
a spiritual manner. For the Pharisees with 
all of their seeing are represented as being 
blind, whereas this biind man at the last 
gained spiritual sight. When he saw Jesus 
as the Messiah, after his sight had been re- 
stored, he exulted fervently saying, “Lord, I 
believe.” Hence it is clear that John Is re- 
cording a double miracle: that of giving sight 
to the eyes and of light to the soul. 

SIGHT AND INSIGHT 


Jesus has been doing this latter thing all 
along, and of the two accomplishments the 
giving of spiritual insight is in many ways 
more important than restoring physical 
sight. Aunt Hope, a character in Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson's play, The Light in the Win- 
dow, speaking to Jeremy who has been 
blinded by an accident says: “I can't help 
being sorry for anybody that doesn’t believe 
in God's love, when every flower that blooms 
is just breathing out the mystery and joy 
of a new life. It seems so much worse than 
being blind, somehow. I'd so much rather 
have unseeing eyes than an unseeing heart.” 
‘That's it. Better to have unseeing eyes than 
an unsceing heart; better far to see the true 
meaning and the solemn glory of lite than 
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to see only the external husks of things. In- 
sight is not less important than sight. 

And similar instances where both sight and 
insight have been the hoped-for result are 
not lacking In modern times. Recently the 
newspapers recorded the story of Earl Mussel- 
man, a man born blind who had his sight 
restored by the technical skill of a famous 
surgeon. It is only one of the many miracles 
of modern medical science. Here was a 
man to whom the world about him was a 
blur of voices, sounds, and scents in a con- 
fused inky blackness; and with the restora- 
tion of physical sight be, too, gained spir- 
itual discernment. “The most outstanding 
thing.“ he says, according to the account, “is 
the fact that so many of you are oblivious 
to all the beauty around you—colors, flowers, 
trees, fields, rivers, mountains, skies, sunsets, 
moonlight, and the sea and all the glories 
of nature that make the world seem like a 
Garden of Eden tome. I cannot help think- 
ing that there is another kind of blindness 
almost as bad as that of the eyes—a blind- 
ness of the soul that keeps sighted people 
from really seeing and enjoying the beauties 
of nature.” With his sight came insight. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


There is no disputing the reality of the 
experiences of these men, whether having 
reference to sight or to insight; it is simply 
this: “One thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind now I see.” And the testimony of 
the Christian today while varying in form 
is constant in content and is to be stated 
somewhat as follows, “Formerly I looked 
out upon life, but I was blind to the real 
meaning hidden everywhere. I saw life 
centered only in self and everything was 
vain, futile, lustful." As an unknown author 
has written: 

“I lived for self, I thought for self, 
For self and none beside; 
Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
And as if He had never died.” 

But now all that is changed: Jesus has 
opened my eyes. I see life marvelous in 
beauty and freighted with a divine signifi- 
cance that makes my heart thrill perpetu- 
ally. I see my life now as indispensable 
part of the divine creation. My supreme 
joy is to do God's will and to accomplish 
the work he has for me. With Browning, I 
see— 
~e @ the world, 

The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights 
and shades, 
Changes, surprises, and— 
God made it all!“ 
CHRISTIANS OR PAGANS 

It is just here that we find a clue to the 
essence of the Christian faith; namely, in 
the distinction between those who have 
spiritual insight and those who in the pres- 
ence of life's deeper mysteries, manifest little 
other than physical sight. A contrary phil- 
osophy of life differentiates them. The first 
group is spiritually minded; the latter group 
is materialistic. The former is committed to 
a purposeful, hopeful interpretation of life 
and the universe; the latter sees the uni- 
verse in rigid mechanistic terms and views 
Ute's goal solely as hedonistic, The eyes of 
one group have been opened by Jesus: they 
are Christians, The eyes of the other group 
have never been opened by anyone: they 
are pagans. 

These two groups, Christians and pagans, 
abound side by side in our modern life and 
are perpetually in confilct The pagans, or 
those whom Matthew Arnold characterizes 
from a cultural viewpoint as Philistines, are 
grossly materialistic and sensual. Life to 
them is meaningless, a hopeless enigma save 
as they can seize a sensual thrill or two be- 
fore they come upon the extinction of death. 
They look upon the Christian Church as an 
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antiquated institution. They have only 
patronizing pity to bestow upon any who 
cherish ideals of honor, faith, and love. They 
speak of fidelity in marriage as foolishly puri- 
tanical. In business as in other realms, 
jungle ethics is considered more efficient 
than soft-hearted love, 

That such a blase outlook upon life 18 
prevalent today is clearly evidenced by our 
sex-obsessed novels; by the craze for cock- 
tails, and by the frantic seeking of sensual 
thrills in an attempt to run away from self. 
Their very despair reveals their emptiness of 
soul. 

THE BLIND ONES 

As an example of this pagan spirit there 
is the tragic life story of the young woman 
known as Starr Faithful, who gained much 
notoriety a few years ago. What a name to 
have lived up to. But in the futile, wanton 
wasting of her life and in her final disillus- 
ionment in a suicidal death, how pitiful she 
was. Her confession written shortly before 
her death contained, according to the news- 
papers, the following lines which evidenced 
her great despair: “I certainly have made a 
sordid, futureless mess of it all. Iam dead 
sick of it. It is no one’s fault but my own. 
I hate everything so. Life is so horrible.” 
The last 4 lines were underscored 3 times. 

What was the matter with Starr Faith- 
ful? She was blind. Thrice blind she was 
to the finer and nobler purposes in life. 
Certainly we ought not harshly to condemn 
such ones. Let us be charitable, Let us 
take the attitude of Jesus and look upon their 
evident sinfulness as a sordid darkness of 
soul. 

In fact the Starr Faithfuls may well be 
likened to black sheep. Out in the Colorado 
Rockies a Mexican shepherd was tending & 
great flock of some 2,000 sheep: One day 4 
visitor happened along and fell into conver- 
sation with the shepherd. As they conve 
together a black sheep began to stray across 
a ravine to graze in tall grass on the other 
side, Soon the other sheep were following 
until the shepherd was compelled to 
them back. One by one they responded to 
his call, but the black sheep was the last or 
all to heed. Then the visitor said something 
about the proverbial “black sheep.” “You 
think the black sheep bad?“ queried the 
shepherd. “No,” he continued answering his 
own question, “not bad, only foolish.” 80 lt 
is, I think, with many of our modern pagans: 
they are not really bad, only foolish and 
blind, 

THOSE WITH SEEING HEARTS 


Christians, however, by their discernment 
of the spiritual meaning of life are to be 
differentiated from such pagans as these. 
Jesus has opened their eyes first of all to 
the great thrilling reality, God, in whom 
their own little lives find a larger and an 
eternal destiny, Thence comes the noble 
vision, the purposeful life of worthy service 
and that intuition which pierces the per- 
plexing mysteries of heartaches and sorrows 
to their ultimate solution in the good that 
can be wrought out of them by a buoyant 
faith. his conviction concerning life's 
spiritual verities has come to them not bY 
reason, nor by logie, but by a deep insight 
quickened into consciousness by the radian 
personality of Jesus. He has given them 
seeing heart. 

It is essentially a quality of life, and tt 
was this element which was lacking in th? 
formal religion of the Pharisees, Jesus made 
it a fundamental prerequisite for his Lol 
lowers when he said to Nicodemus, “Ye mus 
be born again.” (John 3: 7.) 

This insight of the soul is inumined for 
us in the story of the love of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett and Robert Browning. The beautiful 
and ennobling quality of their love is well 
known, and it is true, as someone has said, 
that one does not fall into such love, one 
to it. In a couplet from her “Sonnets from 
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— Portuguese,” Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


— recorded the transformation which came 

ho} thereby. Wrought by that high and 

J love she says: 

“The face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Ce first I heard the footsteps of thy soul.” 

5 like manner one in whom Jesus of Naz- 

Pig has wrought the spiritual miracle can 


“The face of all the world, of life, even of 
Sin death is changed, O Christ, 
9 I heard the footsteps of Thy 
ul.“ 


THE CHRISTIAN IRRATIONAL 


Now it ts important that we should frankly 
len, t that the Christian outlook upon life 
Spire based upon rigid logic but upon this 

itual institution. That is to say, the 
tian life is an adventure and calls for 
Tru g; it cannot be proven in advance. 
and . Christian apologetics may call logic 
ease reason to its aid, but such assistance is 
all Ntlally in support of a position first of 
Attained by insight. 
Wer ually at the heart of the Christian out- 
upon life there is an irrational. In 
it p Corinthian letter the Apostle Paul stated 
luntly when he called himself a “fool 
Christ's sake.” 
Y. for example, should a young bust- 

‘ssman give up a $12,000-a-year annual in- 
Tas ry to enter a seminary in order to study 
tion he Christian ministry, in which profes- 
Nae he could hardly hope to sttain a similar 

een reward? A young man in Texas 
tine o ted to have done this thing some 
decisi ago. There was no logic in such a 
touc on, only love, love for the Saviour whose 
apie Upon his life had brought a new 

Anal Insight. 
ot — then there is the well-known story 
locate: Albert Schweitzer who was nicely 
2 ed at a prominent European university 
of Professor, as a preacher and as a writer 
to Scholarly books; all of which he gave up 

me a student of medicine in the 
tane University, Becoming a medical doc- 
and mastering tropical diseases he an- 
thunced to his friends that he was going to 
Med berene forest region of Africa, as a 
ish {cal missionary. They said he was fool- 
Sy Out of his mind. There seems to have 
A no logic in such a decision, only the 
10 bn of Christ that brought spiritual sight 
is soul, 
Ingot by logic does one gain such spiritual 
oe oe but by love. The self must be sur- 
Ba ered to Christ the Saviour. One must 
ie, ith the Apostle Paul, “I live, but it 
tie 20 longer I that live; Christ liveth in 


neg ould one see life aright? Would one 
wor $ eurth and all therein as “my Father's 
of cds“ Would one view lfe here as love 
let h and service to one’s fellowman? Then 

im come with humble, repentant heart 
toon foot of the cross and then with the 
hime ot Christ upon his heart he will find 
wh uf saying, “One thing I know, that, 

reas I was blind, now I see.” 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CARL HINSHAW 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The 


House in Committee of the Whole 
‘Ouse on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve when the committee acted on the 
first amendment they included too much, 
so I have offered this substitute amend- 
ment to provide that only source ma- 
terial shall be admitted free of duty into 
the United States. The other materials 
and supplies, of course, certainly have to 
be under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and we can- 
not say now what they may be. We 
have no idea what they may be. But the 
ore, the source material, we do know 
about. 

I think the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, the gentleman from Illinois, and 
the gentleman from New York are in 
agreement with my substitute amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 


American Policy in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 24, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
analysis of current American policy in 
the Middle East in an article entitled 
“Impartiality Fails To Win New Friends 
in Middle East,“ recently published in 
the August issue of the Democratic 
Digest, together with a brief introduc- 
tory statement and an exchange of cor- 
respondence which I had last February 
with the State Department. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis and correspondence were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
DovcLas 


I have for many months been concerned 
over the development and results of Amer- 
ican policies in the Middle East. 

I raised basic questions about our arming 
of potential aggressors in that area in a letter 
to Secretary of State Dulles on February 4, 
1954. The reply from Assistant Secretary 
Thruston B. Morton, was as follows: 

DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, February 11, 1954. 
Hon. PauL H. DoucLas, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR Dovuctas: The receipt 
is acknowledged of your letter of February 
4, 1954, concerning our policy of military 
assistance to the Arab States and referring 
to threats allegedly made against Israel by 
the King of Saudi Arabia and the Prime 
Minister of Ezypt. 

While the Department is not in possession 
of an authentic version of the remarks which 
King Saud may have made regarding Israel, 
it is satisfied from reports received from its 
representatives abroad that remarks of the 
type reported do not accurately reflect the 
policies of the Arab Governments in relation 
to Israel. The Department has no informa- 
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tion of the Prime Minister of Egypt having 
recently made any statements Including bel- 
ligerent threats against Israel. While it is 
clear that the Arab Governments and Israel 
are not yet in a position to conclude peace, 
there are no signs of a policy on the part of 
the Arab States, individually or as a group, to 
embark upon military aggression against 
Israel. 

You may be aware that during the last ses- 
sion of Congress $30 million was appropriated 
for United States military assistance pro- 
grams in states of the Near East. This was 
done in full recognition of United States 
security interest in this strategic area and 
of the importance of contributing to local 
defense against a possible Communist in- 
vasion of the region. In this connection, 
the pertinent provisions of section 202 (a) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
are as follows: 

“Whenever the President determines that 
such action is essential for the purpose of 
this act, he may provide assistance“ ;: 
Provided, That any such assistance may be 
furnished only upon determination by the 
President that (1) the strategic location of 
the recipient country makes it of direct im- 
portance to the defense of the Near East 
area, (2) such assistance is of critical im- 
portance to the defense of the free nations, 
and (3) the immediately increased ability of 
the recipient country to defend itself is im- 
portant to the preservation of the peace and 
security of the area and to the security of 
the United States.” 

Such United States military assistance as 
may be contemplated for states of the Near 
East will be granted as a measure to 
strengthen the area for the defense of the 
free world against Communist attack as 
well as to build up internal security against 
subversive movements. Any such agree- 
ments entered into with the states con- 
cerned will conform with section 202 (b) 
of the act, as amended, which states: 

“No assistance shall be furnished under 
this subsection unless the recipient nation 
has agreed (1) that the equipment, mate- 
rials, or services provided will be used 
solely to maintain its internal security, its 
legitimate self-defense, or to permit it to 
participate in the defense of the area, or 
in United Nations collective security ar- 
rangements and measures, and (2) that it 
will not undertake any act of aggression 
against any other nation.” 

In this connection, you may recall the 
Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950 
(copy enclosed) in which the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France made clear 
their arms policy toward the Near East and 
their determination to resist aggression in 
violation of existing armistice agreements 
between Israel and the Arab States. The 
United States stands fully behind the com- 
mitments which it took under that declara- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(Por the Acting Secretary of State). 
(Enclosure; Copy tripartite declaration.) 


“Mar 25, 1950. 

“The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States today issued 
the following joint declaration: 

The Governments of the United King- 
dom, France, and the United States. having 
had occasion during the recent Foreign Min- 
isters’ meeting in London to review certain 
questions affecting the peace and stability of 
the Arab States and of Israel, and particu- 
larly that of the supply of arms and war ma- 
terial to these states, have resolved to make 
the following statements: 

1. The three Governments recognize that 
the Arab States and Israel all need to main- 
tain a certain level of armed forces for the 
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purposes of assuring their Internal security 
and their legitimate self-defense and to per- 
mit them to play their part in the defense 
of the area as a whole. All applications for 
arms or war material for these countries will 
be considered in the light of these principles. 
In this connection the three Governments 
wish to recall and reaffirm the terms of the 
statements made by their representatives on 
the Security Council on August 4, 1949, in 
which they declared their opposition to the 
development of an arms race between the 
Arab States and Israel. 

“2. The three Governments declare their 
assurances have been received from ali the 
states in question, to which they permit arms 
to be supplied from their countries, that the 
purchasing state does not intend to under- 
take any act of aggression against any other 
state, Similar assurances will be requested 
from any other state in the area to which 
they permit arms to be supplied in the 
future. 

. The three Governments take this 
opportunity of declaring their deep interest 
in and their desire to promote the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace and stability 
in the area and their unalterable opposition 
to the use of force or threat of force between 
any of the states in that area. The three 
Governments, should they find that any of 
these states was preparing to violate frontiers 
or armistic lines, would, consistently with 
their obligations as members of the United 
Nations, immediately take action, both with- 
in and outside the United Nations, to prevent 
such violation.’” 

I was glad to note the assurances, in line 
with the 1950 declaration of the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France, that 
these nations would resist any aggressions 
in violation of the armistice there. But 
no assurances were given that arms would 
not be sent to countries which maintain 
belligerent threats. 

In the absence of a more constructive 
policy to bring a real peace settlement and 
to unite those Middie East countries in proj- 
ects to raise the living standards of all, the 
dangers of continuing conflict between Is- 
yael and the Arab States is great, and the 
division and weakness on the edge of the 
Iron Curtain are also great. 

The following analysis from the Demo- 
cratic Digest for August 1954 outlines these 
grave dangers and, in my opinion, properly 
raises the question whether our Government 
should not reconsider the policies that have 
brought us the present uneasy and fre- 
quently tragic situation in the Middle East. 


“IMPARTIALITY FAILS TO WIN NEW. FRIENDS IN 
MIDDLE EAST 


“A year ago, Secretary Dulles went off to 
the Near East in search of a new policy for 
that troubled and turbulent area. 

“He returned with a slogan—‘Impartial- 
ity.” Over a television network, on June 1. 
1053, he offered a solemn new pronounce- 
ment. 

“United States policies should be impar- 
tial, so as to win not only the respect and 
regard of the Israelis but also of the Arab 
peoples,’ Mr. Dulles said. 

“While Mr. Dulles! statement occasioned 
some misgivings in the minds of those who 
were troubled by its possible repercussions 
on both the Arabs and the Israelis, the gen- 
eral reaction was not unfriendly. For the 
word ‘impartiality’ has a pleasant ring. 
Everyone wants our country to be the warm 
and sympathetic friend of all the peoples 
of the world, 

“But the trouble with the doctrine was 
that Mr. Dulles presented it as if it were 
something revolutionary. Accordingly, the 
inference to be drawn from his speech was 
that America had not been impartial in the 
past. This fitted in with the thinking of 
Arab leaders who have always accused Amer- 
ica of preferring Israel. Their contention 
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implicitly sustained, they were naturally in- 
clined to believe that our interest in Israel 
would diminish and our solicitude for Arab 
favor would rise. 

“It is not clear that this was Mr. Dulles“ 
intention. But, whether or not Mr. Dulles 
so intended it, the Arab States have been 
encouraged by the slogan to increase their 
pressure for concessions at Israel's expense. 
The inevitable result of the new policy has 
been a sharp increase in Arab-Israel tension, 
marked by a series of violent border incidents, 

“The Secretary of State is now being urged 
to take another look at his new look in the 
Near East. It is evident that his policy, or 
slogan, has failed. It has not brought peace 
to the region; it has not improved relations 
between Israel and the Arab States. And it 
has not helped the United States itself for 
it has won us the friendship of neither side. 
What is even worse, there is ground for be- 
lieving that we are less popular than ever 
before. 

Mr. Dulles’ basic blunder, some critics say, 
was his acceptance of the charge that Amer- 
ica has been unfriendly to the Arab States. 
A look at the record is of value. 

“American policy toward the Near East first 
assumed importance in World War I when 
Woodrow Wilson captured the imagination 
of the world by calling for the self-deter- 
mination of nations as one of his 14 points. 
At the close of World War I the Western 
Allies broke up the Turkish Empire's near 
eastern rule, and opened the way for self- 
government by 45 million people. Four Arab 
States then came into being in the historic 
land at the Mediterranean’s eastern end. 

“The same principle of self-determination 
was reaffirmed in 1947 at the United Nations 
when we backed the recommendations of an 
independent commission for the partition- 
ing of Palestine in order to create a separate 
State of Israel, When armed conflict devel- 
oped over the partition Issue, the United 
States maintained a scrupulous neutrality 
by declining to sell arms to either side. 

“Higher economic standards for the entire 
area have been a cardinal point of more re- 
cent American policy, Though private Amer- 
ican aid has gone exclusively to Israel, Amer- 
ican Government assistance has been inter- 
national in scope. The United States, for 
example, has contributed $124,.500,000 to a 
Single Arab program, the United Nations 
help for Arab refugees. 

“From the self-determination of Woodrow 
Wilson to the 1952 Republican platform 
plank drafted by John Foster Dulles, this 
policy has been bipartisan. Like President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson before them, 
the Republicans in 1952 set their object as 
‘peace between Israel and the Arab States’ 
and ‘economic and social stability in the 
uren.“ 

“Despite this aim, Secretary Dulles also 
set himself a new task when he gaid June 1. 
1953: 

he United States should seck to allay 
the deep resentment against it that has re- 
sulted from the creation of Israel.“ 

“This revealed a readiness on the part of 
the Department of State to apologize for 
America’s friendship for Israc] and to dis- 
regard the contribution our Government has 
made to the development and progress of 
the Arab states. Moreover, critics of Dulles 
say, the utterance was tantamount to provo- 
cation, To what lengths would the United 
States go to allay Arab resentment? Arab 
leaders were invited to speculate on the 
answer to that question, to turn wide the 
faucets of resentment, for the more re- 
sentment the further the United States 
might go to meet their demands and to cut 
Israel down to Arab league specifications. 

“Critics also say that in pursuit of Arab 
favor, we have made Israel the target of 
criticism and reproach, while we have exer- 
cised polite moderation in our reaction to 
acts committed by the Arab states. 
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“Until the beginning of the new adminis- 
tration, American policy actively advocated 
direct negotiations in an effort to work out 
a peace treaty between Israel and the 
states, which are still technically at war: 
But under Mr. Dulles our Department 
State changed its position. Today, we have a 
limited objective in the Near East, It 18 tO 
reduce tension. But tension refuses to 
reduced, On the contrary, tension has 


side. The youthful new King 
Arabia has declared that the Arab 
should be willing to sacrifice up to 10 million 
people to wipe out Israel. The Prime Min 
ister of Iraq told his parliament early 
year: a 
“'Whoeyer called for peace with Isra a 
would be guilty of high treason and shoul 
be hanged’ ” t 
“All through the spring and summer © 
1953, the Isracl-Jordan frontier was a une 
of bloodshed. There was a succession © 
raid and retaliation. Scores of men, ut 
men, and children lost their lives on bot 
sides of the frontier. The Israel Governs 
ment formally presented an appeal to 
great powers without results. Israelis then 
took the law into their own hands in r 
raid on a Jordanian village. The issue We? 
to the United Nations Security Council. 
one condoned the Israel raid. Jordan, how 
ever, had also been guilty of flagrant arm 
tice violations. Nevertheles, instead 
dealing with the whole complex of Arab-15" 
racl relations, and instead of calling Upo 
Israel and Jordan to sit down forthwith x 
try to restore the crumbling U. N. armist! re 
agreement, the Western Powers, led by O 
Department of State, pushed through 
resolution which singled out Israel for 
buke and censure. The Arabs went away 
exulting in a diplomatic trulmph. 0 
„Border conflicts were related to pis 
freas’s chronic water shortage. The aah 
Jordan, in fact, is the only running Wa 
supply in this controversial area, where 
only thing people can agree on is that wa t 
is life. Indeed, the river has been foug” 
over since Biblical times. os 
“In late 1953 the Israelis started construe” 
tion on a hydroelectric and irrigation pro} 
ect using the Jordan waters. ns 
promptly protested to the United Natio 
that Israel was violating a nonmilitar A 
zone. U. N. Truce Supervisor Vagn 
nike told the Israelis to stop work oD 
dam, which they at first refused to do. — 
“This touched off a rapid-fire series of at 
cidents in the United States. First 
Dulles cut off aid to Israel for op re 
Bennike, At a White House press conker 
ence, President Eisenhower said ame 
Israel's Ambassador told the U. N. Sec wa 
Council that Israel was blameless but WOT 
nonetheless halt construction while the de 
egates were considering the matter. 
happened that the United States had N 
pended aid on the eve of elections in dung 
York City, where the feeling for Israel ur 
strong. The Republican candidate made > 
hasty visit to the State Department to re- 
tercede, and emerged from his interview ced 
porting progress. Mr. Dulles annoum ati 
that financial aid to Israel had been eager 
tuted, which the White House noted 
pleasure.’ y 
“Shortly afterward Frie Johnston oe 
nounced that he had been appointed a A= 
special envoy to the Near Enst to sell a T 
type plan for International developmen ty 
the Jordan. He had already left the corned 
by the time President Eisenhower confir 
his appointment, tion 
“The plan was advertised as a solu 
for the Arab refugee problem, but 
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— — Of the plan revealed it was a possible 
view n for only a small number of indi- 
le ual refugees and not for the refugee prob- 
Cat Michael Straus, former United States 

ssloner of Reclamation, indicated that 


ae Plan was more a tentative idea than a 
whens document. It had been drawn 


th out field surveys and with somewhat 
Maree tical hydrology and shadowy cost esti- 
the en, he said. ‘A remarkable thing about 
chile Pan was its studious avoidance of the 
s cause of all the trouble—the inter- 
mal boundary lines between Israel and 
Arab states which crisscross the water- 
expla It ostriched on such cruel facts by 
thetae that it waa answering a hypo- 
best cal question about how the water might 


be used if there were no national 
boundaries» ~ 


Miey it turned out, the merits of the plan 
John tele want. Jordan didn’t even wait for 
that ton to land at Amman to announce 
Tn {t would have no part of the proposal. 
rapid succession, Egypt. Syria, and Leba- 
Lara d that they did not care to buy, while 
dine eountered by announcing an entirely 
frent plan. American prestige in this 
à was not boosted by the incident. 
for e Dulles regime has also been criticized 
Iag 5° Proposal to make arms available to 
tos and any other Arab state which cares 
Paki’. for membershi in the new Turkish- 
55 alliance. 
these en advocates of this plan concede that 
Sovi arms are not scaled to stand of a 
den, St invasion, Moreover, there is no evi- 
any that the United States has obtained 
u assurances that the arms will not be 
thay against the Israelis, There is concern 
55 the combination of these two factors 
as ee re by the extreme 3 
essin; the 
ägalnst tren g on ir turning the guns 
Buns ny observers are convinced that these 
tha are far less effective American gestures 
11 bi economic aid which will help raise the 
in te Standards of large numbers of people 
un! © region, ` Moreover, they point out, 
8 dur prestige is at a high point, we 
be DO assurance that these weapons will 
W. on our side in the event of an East- 
est showdown, 
n ile this point may be in dispute, there 
ang „o bute that the road to reconciliation 
alo Peace between the Arabs and Israelis is 
tee hard one. All we can insist upon 
Uations. Oth sides sit together in direct nego- 
thane can't impose peace on them, but we 
lettin, not to make peace more difficult by 
hope, 8 it appear that we have relinquished 
enco ol its attainment, We ought not to 
conde any side in the delusion that we 
One continued conflict. We should not 
One side. 
that re is the reasoning of those who say 
look t ls time that Mr. Dulles took another 
at his policy, and who would like to have 
Partin ner this question: Is so-called im- 
thing l an adequate substitute for friend- 
in U Is a slogan hiding a disruptive change 
ited States policy?” 


8 CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Who ors. Representatives, and Delegates 
Rive nave changed their residences will please 
information thereof to the Government 
corns Office, that their addresses may be 
ctly given in the RECORD. 
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nian d, Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
Subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
Rene th. payable in advance. 
tendentt by money order payable to Superin- 
Onee 5 ot Documents, Government Printing 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES~ 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 620, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Publie Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic of black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction Is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recoxp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofa may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when sald report or print has been 
previously printed. + 

10. Official reporters ——The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript ts 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
tor the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. INustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to Insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication, 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 
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Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
The Hay-Adams 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss- 6278 29th St. 


Adair, E. Ross, Ind 3971 Langley Ct., 
Apt. 596-B 

Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J... 

Albert, Carl, Oka — 


Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C 

Allen, John 8 Jr., Calif. 

Alien, Leo E., E University Club 

Andersen, H. Carl. Minn. 4543 Conn. Ave. 

Andresen, August H., Minn. 

Andrews, George W., Alu 310g Cathedral 
Ave. 

Angell, Homer D., Oreg 

Arends, Leslie C., III 4815 Dexter St. 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo . 5309 2d St. 

Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 8. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Ayres, William H., Ohio... 


Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va- 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Barden Graham A., N. C. 2737 Devonshire 
Place. 


Barrett, William A., Pa- 
Bates, William H., Mass 
Battle Laurie C., Ala. 


~ 2430 32d St. SE. 


Beamer, John V., Ind 110 Maryland 

Ave. NE. 
Becker, Frank J., N. T.. The Berkshire 
Belcher, Page, Okla — ae 


Bender, George H., Ohio... The Mayflower 

Bennett, Charles E., Fla... 1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mich 7304 Bradley Blvd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 

Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Tex 

Berry, E. T., S. Dak . 2720 Terrace 
Roac SE. 

Betts, Jackson E., Ohio 

Bishop, C. W. (Runt), II. - 1833 41st Pl. SE. 

Blatnik. John A., Minn 

Boggs, Hale, La = 

Boland, Edward P., Mass 

Bolling, Richard, Mo. 

Bolton, Frances P., OHG. 2301 Wyo. Ave. 

Bolton, Oliver P., Ohio... 

Bonin, Edward 2 . 
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Bosch, Albert H., N. p — 

Bow, Frank T., On. 2051 Idaho Ave. 

Bowler, James B. Me. — 

Boykin, Frank W., Ala. The Washington 

Bramblett, Ernest K., Cali 

Bray, William G., Ind 

Brooks, Jack B., Ten 

Brooks, Overton, La... 4413 46th St. 

Brown, Clarence J., Ohio. - Alban Towers 

Brown, Paul, G Boston House 

Brownson, Charles B., Ind. 

Broyhill, Joel T., Va 
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Buckley, Charles A., N. Y.. 

Budge, Hamer H., Idao- 

Burdick, Usher L., N. Dax 

Burleson, Omar, Ter 2737 Devonshire 


Busbey, Fred E., 111 
Bush, Alvin R., Fa 
Byrd, Robert C., W. va 


Byrne. James A. Ly C 

Byrnes, John W. Wirz 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 
ton House 


Campbell, Courtney W., 
Fla 
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Carrigg, Joseph L., Pa 
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Chiperfield, Robert B., INI 1713 House Office 
Building 

Chudoff, Earl. Fa 
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Clardy, Kit, Mien 
Cleyen ser, Cliff, Ohio__..___ The Jefferson 
Cole, W. Sterling, N. 7 1610 44th St. 


Colmer, William M., Miss 


Condon, Robert L., Calif... 

Cooley, Harold D., N. C The Dorchester 
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Cooper, Jere, Tenn The Washington 

Corbett, Robert J., Pa 

Cotton, Norris, N. H 

Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. T. 
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Crosser, Robert, OW. 5218 Edgemoor 
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Md. 
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Jr., Ina 

Cunningham, Paul, io 
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Curtis, Laurence, Mass. 3132 O St. 

Curtis, Thomas B., M: 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 
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Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
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Davis, James C., Gu = 


Dawson, William A., Utah. 

Dawson, William L., III. 
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Dondero, George A., Mich The Continental 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass 

Donovan, James G., N. 7 

Dorn, Francis E., N. 7 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C 

Dowdy, John, Ter 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif. 3877 30th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C. The Lee House 


Eberharter, Herman P., Pa_3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Edmondson, Ed, Okla...... 

Elliott, Carl, Ala 

Ellsworth. Harris, Oreg. 4301 Mass. Ave. 

Engle, Clair, Cali 3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn 5044 Klingle St. 


Fallon, George H., Md 

Feighan, Michael A., Ohio_ 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa 3725 Macomb St. 
Fernandez, A. M., N. Mer. 200 C St. SE. 
Fine, Sidney A., N. 7 

Fino, Paul A., N. 7 

Fisher, O. C., Ten The land 
Fogarty, John . . Chesapeake 


Forand, Alme J., R. 3 Dresden St., 
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Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich - 1521 Mount Eagle 
8 Alexandria, 
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Frazier, Jas. B., Jr., Tenn 4606 Western Ave. 
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Friedel, Samuel N., d. 
Fulton, James G., Fa 


Gamble, Ralph A., N. T7 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md 
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Opposition to the Chicago Water Steal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 
19 the senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] reproduced in my behalf 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and it ap- 
Pears on page 10420, a telegram which I 
had received from the attorney general 
of Wisconsin vigorously opposing H. R. 
3300. That legislation has come to be 
known throughout the Midwest in the 
frank but accurate description of the 
Chicago water steal. 

My State of Wisconsin has consistently 
©pposed anything like this water steal 
legislation for more than three decades. 

We regard the legislation as inimical 
to the best interests of eight sovereign 
Great Lakes States, It is contrary to 
fair and good relations with our neigh- 
bor, Canada—which has already pro- 
tested against it—and, indeed, it is un- 
Constitutional. 

I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate now to present detailed argu- 
Mentation against this legislation be- 
Cause I feel that should await another 
day and another occasion. But I do 
Want to submit these few observations 
80 that there will be no misinterpreta- 
tion of the fact that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin is 100 percent opposed 
to this legislation, as he indicated to the 
Public Works Committee of the Senate 
back in April. 

It would be strange indeed if, in the 
final weeks of the session, the Senate, 
Which is so heavily engaged in genuinely 
important matters, were to take up this 
highly controversial bill, all for the bene- 
fit of the Chicago Sanitary District. 

It would be strange indeed, if the rec- 
ommendation of the United States De- 
Partment of State, opposing this legisla- 
tion, should be ignored. 

On April 20, 1954, State Department 
representatives told a  brief—very 
brief—senate Public Works Committee 
hearing that— : 

The Department considers that since this 
Proposed diversion is one phase of a subject 
Now being examined by the International 
Joint Commission under a reference from 

th governments (Canada and the United 
States) that action in regard to it should 
Await the report and recommendations of 
the Commission, 


I ask: What kind of a procedure is it 
When a solemn United States-Canadian 
treaty such as the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 is ignored? 

When a Supreme Court decision is 
flouted? 
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When an international commission is 
disregarded? 

When the opinion of the attorneys 
general of great States such as Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Ohio, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota, and other States, 
is lightly passed aside? 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
resolution which I had received from 
the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee which rightly urged completion 
of surveys on the problem of Great 
Lakes water levels by the International 
Joint Commission. 

I also send to the desk the text of a 
description of the water diversion con- 
troversy as carried in the fall, 1953, 
issue of Great Lakes Outlook, issued by 
the Greak Lakes Harbor Association. 
This description was written by the able 
general counsel of the association, Mr. 
Herbert H. Naujoks. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
materials be printed in the appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO A LAKE LEVEL STUDY 

Whereas the city of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Sanitary District continue to seek con- 
gressional sanction for greatly increased di- 
version of water from Lake Michigan for 
the purpose of the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict, thereby circumventing the effects of 
the United States Supreme Court decree of 
1930, which was issued after exhaustive in- 
vestigation and after 40 years of costly 
litigation; and 

Whereas the city of Milwaukee and the 
Stute of Wisconsin have repeatedly taken the 
position that the United States Supreme 
Court should retain jurisdiction of this mat- 
ter, and that they will firmly oppose any 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan in 
excess of quantities fixed by Supreme Court 
decree; and 

Whereas the Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, has fayorably re- 
ported for passage H. R. 3300 which would, 
if enacted, provide for an immediate in- 
crease in the quantity of water to be di- 
verted from Lake Michigan by the Chicago 
Sanitary District, and which implies a threat 
of even greater diversion in the future; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
city of Milwaukee, That all affected officers 
and agencies of the city government are 
hereby authorized and directed to use their 
best efforts to prevent passage of H. R. 3300 
by either the House of Representatives or 
the United States Senate; and, be it further 

Kesolved, That as a constructive alterna- 
tive, the city of Milwaukee will support the 
passage of the principles expressed in Senate 
concurrent resolution 22 and House con- 
current resolution 82, now pending before 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
both of which measures call for referral of 
the problem of fluctuating water levels on 
the Great Lakes to the International Joint 
Commission, for the purpose of making 
studies and investigations as necessary to 
determine the levels of waters in the boun- 
dary waters under its jurisdiction which 


will most equitably serve the rights and 
interests of the United States and Canada 
with respect to commerce, industry, navi- 
gation, power development, agriculture, nat- 
ural resources, and residential use; and to 
prepare coordinated plans for control of 
water levels at equitable levels and to rec- 
ommend control structures or other works 
necessary to achieve that end. 

Adopted by the common council, city of 
Milwaukee, December 29, 1953. 


From the Great Lakes Outlook] 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE CHICAGO WATER- 
DIVERSION CONTROVERSY 
(By Herbert H. Naujoks, general counsel, 
Great Lakes Harbors Association) 

The ist session of the 83d Congress ad- 
journed without having passed any one of 
the 14 House bills which, if adopted, would 
have increased the diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water system 
over and above the amount of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second, plus domestic pumpage of 
about 1,700 cubic feet per second, fixed by 
the United States Supreme Court decree of 
April 21, 1930. However, the Jonas bill 
(H. R. 3300) which was approved by the 
House Public Works Committee, or any one 
of the other diversion bills can be brought 
up again at the second session of Congress 
which convened after January 1, 1954. 

The Great Lakes Harbors Association and 
the attorneys general of the States of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Ohio vigorously op- 
posed these bills before the House Public 
Works Committee in July. The brief filed 
by the general counsel on behalf of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association opposed any in- 
crease in diversion for the following reasons; 

First, Neither the Public Works Commit- 
tee nor the Congress has the authority, un- 
der the United States Constitution, to pass 
these bills because the Congress has no ju- 
risdiction in the premises, nor has Congress 
power to authorize the transfer of huge 
quantities of water from the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence watershed to the Mississippi 
watershed with substantial damages to the 
Great Lakes States, the municipalities lo- 
cated on the Great Lakes and their peoples. 
Any additional diversion of water from one 
watershed for the benefit of another is be- 
yond the power of Congress and the Federal 
Government, particularly when made to cre- 
ate an artificial waterway or artificially to 
enrich a natural waterway (Wisconsin v. Illi- 
nois (278 U. S. 367)). 

Second. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has expressly retained jurisdiction of 
this subject matter, and the proper forum 
is that Court. It has the machinery, and 
it has functioned many times, both on the 
application of the State of Illinois, and also 
on the application of the opposing Lake 
States to determine issues arising out of the 
Chicago diversion. 

Third. The interests of Canada, a friendly 
foreign nation, with whom we have been 
at peace for more than 150 years, and which 


» has a vital interest in maintaining the in- 


tegrity of the lake levels, must be considered. 

Fourth. It is the position of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission that if the pend- 
ing bills have the effect of appreciably 
lowering the levels of the boundary waters, 
then it is not within the province of the 
Public Works Committee to attempt to 
change the amount of the present authorized 
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diversion. Under the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 the two signatory nations— 
the United States and Canada—expressly 
divested themselves of all authority over 
the boundary waters as far as raising, lower- 
ing or diverting them was concerned. At 
the hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee In June 1952, Hon. A. O. Stanley, 
Chairman of the International Joint Com- 
mission seriously questioned the authority 
of the committee to take any action which 
would appreciably lower the levels of the 
Great Lakes. The Great Lakes Harbors 
Association concurs in this position taken by 
the International Joint Commission. 

Fifth. Any additional diversion would 
effect a preference for the ports of Illinois 
over those of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota and is therefore, uncnostitutional. 
Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 U. S. 367.) 

Sixth, Any additional diversion would 
work injury to the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota, depriving them and their 
citizens and property owners of property 
without due process of law and depriving 
such States of the natural advantages of 
their position, contrary to their sovereign 
rights as members of the union. (Id.) 

Seventh. Additional diversion Is not re- 
quired to provide an adequate waterway from 
Chicago to the Mississippi River. The pres- 
ent diversion is ample and the increased 
depth can be obtained by dredging without 
requiring a change in the locks or dams. The 
present 9-foot channel can carry up to 100 
million tons of cargo annually. Considering 
the annual tonnage transported on the 
waterway of roughly 17 million tons, an in- 
crease in diversion is unwarranted from a 
practical and economic standpoint and 
would be grossly inequitable to the Great 
Lakes States, their municipalities, people, 
and industries, and contrary to the power 
and authority of the Federal Government, 

Eighth Any improvement in navigable 
depths on a waterway from Lake Michigan 
to the Gulf of Mexico should not be made 
at the expense of the navigable depths of 
the Great Lakes. 

Ninth. Additional diversion would be of 
no material assistance in cleaning up the 
Chicago drainage canal or the Illinois River. 
The only permanent and effective way of 
cleaning up these streams is by keeping 
out of them any untreated or partially 
treated sewage or other material which would 
pollute the water. Today, the lower Illinois 
River has reached such a stage of self-puri- 
fication that the residents of that area are 
again able to enjoy fishing, bathing, boat- 
ing, and other heaithful water sports. If 
additional diversion is granted, it is cer- 
tain that the sanitary district of Chicago 
would be tempted to dump into the sani- 
tary canal, and thence into the Illinois 
River, untreated or partially treated sewage 
which is now being deposited in sludge beds 
along the banks of the sanitary canal and 
the Chicago River, and which ts causing 
strenuous protests from the residents of 
those areas because of the obnoxious odors. 

Tenth. The Great Lakes Harbors Associa- 
tion suggests that the real motive behind 
this demand for increased diversion ia the 
desire on the part of the sanitary district to 
obtain additional hydroelectric power to be 
generated by the facilities it owns and oper- 
ates at Lockport, Ill. While the sanitary 
district has repeatedly denied that it is in- 
terested in the development of additional 
power at Lockport, its denials cannot be 
given too much weight because at every op- 
portunity the sanitary district has pressed 
for increased diversion of lake water in or- 
der to increase the power to be produced at 
Lockport, On May 8, 1946, a headline in the 
Chicago Daily News carried the statement 
that “By diverting more lake water, Lock- 
port can double power.“ This article stated 
that Mr. Horace P. Ramey, assistant chief 
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engineer for the sanitary district, asserted 
that increased diversion can double the 
power output at the Lockport plant of the 
sanitary district. In 1947 the suggestion 
was made by Mr. Anthony A. Olis, president, 
board of trustees of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago, that increased diversion. of lake 
water was needed for development of atomic 
power because of the establishment of the 
Argonne Laboratory along the banks of the 
sanitary district canal 20 or 25 miles south- 
west of Chicago. In 1950 an application for 
increased diversion was again made by the 
sanitary district in dispatches to then Pres- 
ident Truman, to ex-Secretary of fense 
Johnson, and to the Ilinois Senators to ob- 
tain additional hydroelectric power during 
the coal strike. From the foregoing it is 
plain that the sanitary district is interested 
in obtaining additional diversion for power 
purposes. 

Eleventh. The United States Supreme 
Court in 1929 pointed out that the Great 
Lakes States and their peoples suffered irre- 
parable and comprehensive damages due to 
the unlawful lowering of the levels of the 
Great Lakes by the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago and the State of Illinois. It is plain 
that Great Lakes commerce will suffer in- 
creased costs if the levels of the Great Lakes 
are lowered through diversion at Chicago. 
As Secretary of War Stimson well pointed 
out In 1913 in denying an application by 
the Sanitary District of Chicago for a di- 
version of 10,000 cubic second feet— in a 
word, every drop of water taken out neces- 
sarily tends to nullify costly improvements 
made under direct authority of Congress 
throughout the Great Lakes and withdrawal 
of the amount now applied for would nullify 
such expenditures to the amount of many 
millions of dollars, as well as inflict an 
even greater loss on the navigation interests 
using such waters.“ 

In the light of the present critical Inter- 
national situation, it is important that ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes be maintained at 
its highest level. in order to carry the im- 
portant iron ore from the Mesabi Range to 
the fabricating plants which, in turn, fur- 
nish the steel and iron needed to provide the 
weapons for maintaining this Nation strong 
and free, 


The Atomic Energy Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the texts of two 
editorials appearing in the July 25, 1954 
issues of the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Washington Star, and entitled 
respectively “Disgraceful Performance” 
and “Phony Filibuster.” I make no 
comment concerning these editorials be- 
cause I think they speak for themselves. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
25, 1954 
DISGRACEFUL PERFORMANCE 

A group of Democratic Senators, with the 
assistance of Mr. Morse, of Oregon, and with- 
out rebuke from the national Democratic 
leadership, has been staging a disgraceful 
performance in the Capitol. They call it an 
educational campaign, but the only educa- 
tion provided is in the motives and tech- 
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niques of the Democratic Party. The whole 
business is merely a naked filibuster, already 
record-breaking, an attempt to win points by 
talk and obstruction that cannot be obtained 
by the yotes of the representatives of the 
people. 

The first item which the filibustering 
group has sought to achieve is the revocation 
of President Eisenhower's decision to have 
the Atomic Energy Commission purchase 
power from private companies, rather than 
from an expanded Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. This attempt has the support of some 
otherwise conservative Democrats, who op- 
pose the extension of Federal authority in 
almost every field. except the TVA. Then 
there ls another alm—nothing less than the 
conversion of the investment which the 
United States has made in the production 
of atomic weapons into a vast Federal power 
empire that may some day dwarf the great 
structure of Government power fostered by 
the New Deal, and hold control of the de- 
velopment of American industry in Govern- 
ment hands. Finally—and this is what ap- 
peals to the Democratic political strate- 
gists—the filibuster is blocking the Repub- 
lican legislative program. 

Evidently the Democratic high command 
believes that it can go to the country in No- 
vember and point to this filibuster as evi- 
dence of the Republican Party's inability to 
keep the legislative machinery functioning 
smoothly, But the public is well aware who 
threw monkey wrenches into the congres- 
sional gears and why; it will not be deceived. 
In electing President Etsenhower and a con- 
gressional majority of Republicans in 1952 
the voters expressed themselves in favor of 
the middle way—not for a continuing ex- 
pansion of Federal authority. They expect 
their representatives to carry out their man- 
date, to perform a constructive legislative 
task. By spreading confusion in the last 
days of the session, the Democrats are en- 
gaging in a shoddy and self-defeating act 
of political partisanship; it will be charged 
to their account when the bills are presented 
at the polls in November. 


[From the Washington Star of July 25, 1954] 
PHONY PILIBUSTER 


Most, if not all, of the self-styled liberal 
Senators who are filibustering against the 
Atomic Energy Act amendments have de- 
nounced the filibuster in past years as an 
evil and iniquitous thing. But this, of 
course, was when a filibuster was being 
to block a vote on legislation which they 
favored, such as the civil-rights proposals. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot, The 
liberals, knowing that they are in the mi- 
nority, are trying to talk the AEC amend- 
ments to death. And they are trying to 
justify their filibuster by claiming to be the 
only true guardians of the public interest. 

All of this may be in the best partisan 
tradition. But the pretensions to virtue 
which are being advanced by the filibuster- 
ing Senators should not be accepted without 
critical examination. What is it that they 
are really filibustering against? 

They say that they are trying to protect 
the public against some kind of gigantic, but 
not too clearly specified, giveaway. 
implication is that the administration has 
either been bamboozled by the private power 
interests or has sold out to those interests 
and that the filibustering Senators are ® 
kind of modern Horatius holding the bridg® 
against the onrushing horde of private-in- 
dustry looters. 

This is a stirring picture, but it overlooks 
some significant facts. One of these facts 8 
that the substance of the amendments was 
unanimously recommended after long study 
by the five members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, three of whom were appoln' 
by President Truman. And early last month 
the AEC submitted a report to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
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in which it told why it favors the amend- 
ments. 

The more Important of these reasons may 
be stated in summary form, as follows: 

(1) Between now and 1975 the demand 
for electric power in this country will ap- 
Proximately triple. 

(2) The AEC believes that nuclear power 
should be developed in order to supply some- 
where from 2 to 10 percent of the 1975 con- 
sumption. This will become increasingly im- 
Portant as our own fossil fuels decline—a 
Pressure which already is being felt severely 
ya ome foreign countries we would like to 

elp. 

(3) Nuclear power, however, “is not yet 
&n economic reality in the competitive cost 
Sense,” and the AEC believes the big job of 
driving costs down to competitive levels can 
best be accomplished by joint effort of both 
industry and Government as a working team. 

(4) In order that the principal effect of 
Tealizing nuclear power may be to confirm 
and strengthen rather than to change our 
economic institutions and our way of life, 
the AEC believes that nuclear power, as it 

mes economically attractive, should be 
integrated into the existing power economy 
Of the Nation; that nuclear power should be 
Produced and distributed by the private and 
Public power systems and not by the Com- 
Mission. 

(5) Obtaining full participation of the 
Nation's electric energy producers and 
equipment manufacturers in the develop- 
ment and production of nuclear power is, 
in the AEC judgment, the best way of secur- 
ing the maximum return on the public in- 
vestment in this phase of the atomic energy 
Program. The accumulated scientific and 
technical knowledge, as well as the accumu- 
lated stockpile of fissionable materials, now 
in the hands of the Government, are a na- 
tional resource. Putting this resource to 
Work, through continued Government de- 
velopment where necessary, and through pri- 
Vate industry, to strengthen the economy 
to create power for industry and homes, open 
Up jobs, create new sources of revenue will 
most quickly and surely achieve and spread 
its benefits. 

This, to repeat, is not the private power 
industry speaking. It is not even the Elsen- 
bower administration. These are the con- 
Sidered views of the five members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Any Senator, of course, has the right to 
disagree. But when this reasoned presenta- 
tion is met with a filibuster, and when the 
filibusted trades in such shabby stuff as 
Shouts of “giveaway” and “scllout,” it be- 
Comes nothing more than an essentially 
Phony device to impose the will of the mi- 
nority on the Senate at the expense of the 
Teal interests of the country. 


The Atomic Energy Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is terribly unfortunate that 
much needed and relatively non- 
Controversial international proposal con- 
tained in the atomic energy bill was re- 
Ported out with the overall measure 
Containing many highly controversial 
and questionable provisions. The at- 
tempt to force a vote on so many aspects 
the atomic energy program in one 
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package is terribly ill advised. I favor 
the President’s international proposal 
with respect to atomic energy and would 
give it my wholehearted support were it 
contained in a separate bill. 

There were many other provisions in 
the bill with which I was in enthusiastic 
agreement. For instance, the Commis- 
sion would be directed to exercise its 
powers to insure continued research and 
developments and to make arrange- 
ments with private or public institutions 
for the use of nuclear energy in medical, 
biological, agricultural, and health areas. 
I was in complete agreement with this 
provision. 

But the overriding fact is that the bill, 
as it was finally amended, would put this 
country in the position of speculating as 
to whether or not we would move on to 
develop full utilization of atomic energy. 
The patenting provisions contained in 
the President’s original recommenda- 
tion were wholly changed by the action 
of the House. The President's worth- 
while suggestion that new atomic 
methods should be open to all private 
developers through compulsory licensing 
was changed, in the amending process, 
to exclusive patents. This would mean 
that a single private firm could withhold 
development of the process for many 
years because of economic reasons of its 
own. I feel that we can’t risk this possi- 
bility when we face the hard fact that in 
the Soviet Union the development of 
atomic energy for multiple purposes is 
proceeding at breath-taking speed. In 
the interest of defense, this Nation must 
keep up, and if we fail in this we may fail 
in all. Compulsory licensing would 
assure the most rapid progress possible 
and would give private industry maxi- 
mum utilization of atomic power. How- 
ever, the exclusive patenting provision 
contained in the bill would constitute 
reckless speculation with the future of 
atomic development and, hence, reckless 
speculation with the future of America’s 
world leadership. 

Another capricious provision in the 
bill is the directed contract guaranteeing 
operating costs and taxes plus 9 percent 
profit to an already selected private 
corporation to furnish power to 
Memphis, Tenn.—this without any com- 
petitive bidding. The Atomic Energy 
Commission turned down this proposal 
by a 3-2 vote. To embroil the atomic 
energy program in a public-versus- 
private power controversy is nothing 
short of a devious attempt to clip the 
wings of the TVA and the atomic energy 
program. The awful urgency of united 
support in advancing the atomic energy 
program should not be sacrificed by 
burdening the Commission with this 
controversy. Other changes in the Presi- 
dent’s bill in the House would have tied 
the hands of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission generally in the development of 
usable electrical power from atomic 
energy. In an area where the cost of 
developing the process for creating us- 
able power is so staggering, there is a 
good possibility that the great potential 
development of usable power for the peo- 
ple of this country will be put off for 
decades. 
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Civil Air Patrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress of Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, United 
States Air Force, national commander 
of the Civil Air Patrol, at the Civil Air 
Patrol congressional dinner at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 5, 1954: and also 
the response of Hon. JosepH W. MARTIN, 
JR., to the remarks of General Beau, 

The address and remarks follow: 

ApprEss or Mas. Gen. Lucas V. BEAU, 
Untrep STATES Am FORCE 


Mr. Speaker, Secretary Douglas, Members 
of Congress, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my honor and privilege to 
bring to you the greetings of more than 
80,000 loyal Americans who make up the Ciyil 
Air Patrol, the clyilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force. é 

It is a very great pleasure also to bring you 
a report on the activities of the Civil Air 
Patrol for the preceding year and to have 
the opportunity to talk with you briefiy 
about some important problems of airpower 
facing America today, problems which I feel 
the Civil Air Patrol can help to solve. 

First, for the benefit of those of you who 
may not be familiar with the Civil Air Pa- 
trol, let me tell you a little about this or- 
ganization of doctors, carpenters, automobile 
mechanics, clergymen, farmers, grocery 
clerks and Americans of every description 
who hold in common a great love of country 
and a burning enthusiasm for aviation. 

It was organized by executive order of 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt just 
6 days before Pearl Harbor and was designed 
to give wings to the defense effort at home. 
Utilizing the services of pilots and crewmen 
who were too old or too young or otherwise 
ineligible for active military service, the Civil 
Air Patrol took on the unprecedented jobs 
of aiding the Navy in the antisubmarine pa- 
trol off the Nation’s coasts; proyiding vital 
courier service between military bases, de- 
fense plants, airfields and hospitals; and 
other tasks. These missions were performed 
by unpaid yolunteers flying in most cases 
their own single-engine lightplanes. 

The fiying minutemen of the Civil Air 
Patrol did their job well and in the course 
of duty 52 of them gave their lives. 

In this now historic effort they established 
a proud record and set a precedent for public 
service of a new type in America—public 
service with wings. 

In 1947 the Congress of the United States 
recognized the unselfish contributions of 
these patriotic citizens and granted to the 
Civil Air Patrol a charter to act as a nonprofit 
corporation. A year later Congress made the 
Civil Air Patrol an official auxiliary of the 
Air Force, 

Let me quote briefiy from the public law 
which granted our charter. 

“The objects and purposes of the corpora- 
tion shall be: 

“(A) To provide an organization to en- 
courage and aid American citizens in the 
contribution of their efforts, services, and re- 
sources in the development of aviation and 
in the maintenance of air supremacy, and to 
encourage and develop by example the volun- 
tary contribution of private citizens to the 
public welfare; 

“(B) To provide aviation education and 
training especially to its senior and cadet 
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members; to encourage and foster civil avia- 
‘tion in local communities and to provide an 
organization of private citizens with ade- 
quate facilities to assist in meeting local and 
national emergencies.” 

The Civil Air Patrol commanders here to- 
night from every State and Territory in 
America and the members they represent 
are dedicated to the task of accomplishing 
those objectives. The Air Force officers, air- 
men and civilian employees assigned to my 
command share this common purpose. 

Our progress toward achieving these ob- 
jectives during the year just past Is recorded 
in the printed report on our activities for 
1953 which has been distributed to each of 
you this evening. 

With your permission I would like to touch 
briefly upon some of the high points of this 
report. 

One point I think most significant is that 
the adult membership increased by approxi- 
mately 24 percent over the preceding year. 
I would like to add that it is my personal 
belief that the quality of this membership Is 
the highest we have ever had. 

Our record in search and rescue during the 
past year I feel is also particularly signifi- 
cant, since it is in this field that Civil Alr 
Patrol renders one of ita most outstanding 
nationwide public services. During 1953 the 
unpaid, volunteer civillan flyers of Civil Air 
Patrol flew more hours on air rescue service 
search and rescue missions in the United 
States than all other agencies combined, We 
flew 12,290 search and rescue hours. All 
other agencies combined few 7,505 hours. 

In another phase of our flying activity 
Civil Air Patrol flew in simulated low-level 
attack missions designed to aid in the train- 
ing of ground observer corps volunteers. 

In the fields of training and education I 
feel it is noteworthy that more than 6,000 
young men and women attended summer en- 
campments for Civil Air Patrol cadets at Air 
Force bases, and that some 200 high schools 
across the Nation have adopted aviation edu- 
cation courses based on the Civil Air Patrol 
Aviation Study Manual. 

As part of its national program to support 
air power, the Civil Air Patrol Joined in the 
observance of the 15th anniversary of 
powered flight. At the close of the observ- 
ance, Gen. James H. Doolittle, chairman of 
the national committee, declared the widest 
support from any one aviation organization 
came from the Civil Air Patrol. 

Another subject covered in the angual re- 
port is the international cadet exchange. 
This particular program of the Civil Air 
Patrol is very close to my heart because I 
feel that the international goodwill it Its 
helping to create is of vital importance to our 
country. 

In the International cadet exchange each 
your we send honor cadets of the Civil Air 
Patrol to visit friendly foreign nations while 
alrminded young men from those nations 
vlalt the United States. 

In his address to the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association on April 22 President 
Elsenhower sald, and I quote: 

“If increased knowledge and understand- 
ing are necessary to promote unity of our 
people, they are equaily necessary to the de- 
velopment of international cooperation. At 
this juncture in the world affairs, ignorance 
of each other's capabilities, hopes, prejudices, 
beliefs, and intentions can destroy coopera- 
tion and breed war.” 

The international cadet exchange is a 
direct contribution by Civil Air Patrol to the 
task of dispelling ignorance and prejudice, 
and promoting understanding among young 
people of the free nations, 

Last year two more nations Joined in the 
exchange—Greece and Turkey—bringing the 
total to 16. I might add that groundwork 
laid during 1953 enabled us in February of 
this year to bring Peru, Chile, Cuba, and 
Venezuela into the exchange for this coming 
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summer bringing the total participating 
nations for this year to 20. 

Those, briefly, are the highlights of the re- 
port of Civil Air Patrol activities in behalf of 
the Nation in 1953. Let me urge you to look 
this report over at your leisure for a more 
complete picture of those activities. 

Now I would like to talk with you for a 
few minutes about the future—about some 
of the problems facing our country which 
Civil Air Patrol can help to solve. I want 
to deal particularly with two general prob- 
lem areas. 

The first of these is civil defense. 

The somber shadow of a cloud lies across 
the heartland of America. In shape it re- 
sembles a fantastic mushroom, and the sun- 
light of the brightest spring day cannot 
quite dispell the awareness of it from our 
consciousness, How many times in recent 
months have you heard a long 5 o’clock siren 
blast, and paused a moment to listen for 
the second wail that might identify it as the 
warbling air raid signal, before noting the 
hour and shrugging the idea back into your 
subconscious mind? 

The fact that America ls vulnerable to a 
hydrogen bomb attack has been received by 
the America people in a manner which is 
causing grievous concern among our Nation's 
leaders. Public reaction toward the problem 
of civilian defense appears to be a peculiar 
combination of fatalistic head in the sand” 
attitude, and the old familiar “let George 
do it” reaction. 

In light of recent disclosures of the de- 
structive magnitude of the hydrogen bomb 
we are forced to the inescapable conclusion 
that “George” may be somewhere in the same 
county as ground zero, and not among those 
present for duty H and when the time comes. 

Back in 1951 we authorized Civil Air Patrol 
wings to participate in State and local civil 
defense exercises. Six such exercises con- 
ducted at various places around the country 
in 1953 demonstrated how extremely 
valuable the Civil Air Patrol mobile support 
teams would be in the event of an attack on 
this country. Landing and taking off from 
ball diamonds, parks and unobstructed 
streets, the light planes of Civil Air Patrol 
could carry in doctors, nurses, and rescue 
workers and carry out those too seriousiy in- 
jured to withstand other means of evacua- 
tion. Equipped with two-way radios and air- 
borne loud speakers Civil Air Patrol planes 
could be invaluable In highway traffic con- 
trol during evacuations. Our mobile radio 
stations working with our nationwide radio 
network now In operation could supply emer- 
gency communications. 

Our Civil Air Patrol squadrons with their 
light planes could move complete field hos- 
Pitals and doctors and nurses into stricken 
areas in a matter of hours. This may sound 
fantastic to some of you, but many of you 
living in the eastern part of the Nation no 
doubt read in your newspapers a month or 
80 ago where the Pennsylvania wing did just 
that, Using Civil Air Patrol private planes 
and pilots, members of the Pennsylvania 
wing moved 1½ tons of equipment plus 46 
doctors and nurses 52 miles in only 3½ hours. 
And they did it despite inclement weather 
with winds up to 40 miles per hour. 

As you probably know the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration is essentially an ad- 
visory group. The operating level of Ciyil 
Defense is the State and local level just as 
it la In Civil Air Patrol, We have 125 mobile 
support teams already formed and in opera- 
tfon in various parts of the country. 

We in Civil Air Patrol recognize that the 
danger of atomic attack on this country is 
real and we are training to do our part tf 
the necessity arises. We stand ready in every 
State to cooperate in training exercises to 
help prepare others for the blow which we 
all pray will never fall. 

The other problem area facing our Nation, 
which I feel compelled to touch upon to- 
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night, is one that is not only complex, but 
one that is unique in the history of Amer- 
ica. It is a manpower problem—the prob- 
lem of getting young men to man the planes 
of America. For the first time in the 50- 
year history of the airpiane, the supply of 
young men to fly it is dangerously low. 

What makes the problem even more critl- 
cal is the fact that this supply seems to be 
continuing to dwindle. In the past 
years such distinguished men as our owt 
General Spaatz, Gill Ross Wilson, and others 
to whom this growing shortage of potential 
pllots was apparent, have publicly expressed 
thelr concern. The Air Force has publicized 
the difficulty it has encountered in getting 
aviation cadet applicants of suitable caliber. 
The other services have had the same prob- 
lem. In civil aviation the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority recently announced that issue 
private pilots’ licenses had decreased from 
120,000 in 1947 to 14,000 in 1953. 

The thing which gives this situation in 
America grim significance is the fact that in 
Russia exactly the opposite picture appears. 
Our intelligence data indicates that the 
Soviet Union is already several years ahead 
of us in aviation training for youth. 

In discussing mutual aviation problems 
with representatives of the other free na- 
tions, participating with us in the cadet ex- 
change program, I discovered that the United 
States is the only major power which does 
not have a government-sponsored plan 
whereby young men can learn to fly at no 
expense to themselves. Leaders from some 
of these nations expressed amazement that 
America, with all its wealth, did not possess 
a program such as theirs whereby the gov- 
ernment provided basic flying training for 
any young man who wanted it. 

In America the causes for this shortage of 
young men to man our planes is very com- 
plex. The causes are not all known 
understood. Certainly the high cost of pri- 
vate flying lessons is one cause, y 
where civil aviation is concerned. 

But what of military aviation? Why do 
we no longer have a tremendous backlog of 
eager applicants competing for the aviation 
cadet quotas? Cost is not the primary con- 
sideration here because the military services 
offer a technical education and a flying-tratn- 
ing program estimated at $60,000 free for 
taking to qualified young men, And I for 
one certainly cannot agree with some 
prophets of gloom who say the cause 18 
fear. From my long experience with young- 
sters I know our young men are not af 
to fly. 

It is, of course, a question of motivation- 
This much we do know. Why do young men 
of today appear not to have this motivation 
to fly which has been so universal in decades 
past? Up until recently we could answer 
this question only with guesses. We simply 
didn't know. In order to find the answer 
to this very vital question, the Air 
last year let a contract to a prominent 
psychological research organization. 

All the results of the extensive surveys 
conducted by this organization are not yet 
in, but some of them are, One portion 
this survey which dealt with our cadets con- 
firmed what those of us in Civil Air Patrol 
have long belleved, that young men wb? 
enter the Civil Air Patrol cadet program and 
participate in its various activities, are with 
few exceptions very strongly motivated to 
fly. A great many of them have their sights 
set on aviation cadet training. 

One of the questions asked of Civil Air 
Patrol cadets who had indicated a strong 
motivation to fly after participation in the 
cadet program repeatedly produced a mos 
interesting answer. The question sought 
the answer to why the young man had not 
felt motivated to seck aviation cadet train- 
ing prior to his Civil Air Patrol experiences 
Again and again came an answer to 
effect that he had not considered aviation 
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Sadet training because he felt that it was 

ecessary to be almost a superman to fiy a 
Modern military aircraft. 

Here is the result of a decade or more of 

mt newspaper, magazine, television, 
and motion-picture publicity on pushbutton 
Warfare, pilotiess flying, supercomplicated 
Airplanes of the future. Little wonder young 
men have been overawed by the prospect. 

OW many of you here tonight can remem- 
ber the awe with which you watched your 

t Ford trimotor or Douglas DC-3 roar 
af into the sky? 

Here lies the strength of the Civil Alr 

trol cadet program. It brings the young- 

ter and the airplane together on a practical 

In his association with senior mem- 

ber pilots and In his orientation flights the 

pect of learning to fly is presented to him 

äs a goal he could confidently expect to 
achieve from the very outset. 

Again let me ask a question of you here 
tonight. How many of you associate the 
irth of your own interest in aviation with 

Oot summer days spent hanging around 
a cowpasture airport which boasted one or 
two aeroplanes? How many of you who 
de flyers can date your fixed determination 
to be a pilot yourself to the time when one 
Sf your heroes at that cowpasture airport 
Tewarded your silent devotion by taking you 
for a ride? 
P, s, gentlemen, is where the Civil Alr 

@trol is rekindling the desire to fly among 
Young people—at the grassroots of America, 
But the Civil Alr Patrol program, although 
t cannot actually provide the flight instruc- 
tion, carries the program considerably fur- 

er than just bringing the youngsters and 
airplanes together. The young people we 
are able to reach through our cadet program 
Bet to ride in Air Force transports to the 

er encampments. At the encamp- 
Ments they get to visit the maintenance 
hops, the meteorology stations, the control 
towers, and see firsthand many of the other 
of the aviation industry, They get 
to climp through the latest models of our 
t. And some of them even get a ride 
ina jet plane as a reward for special achieve- 
ment in cadet activities. Thus we are help- 
g to provide an answer to the problem of 
Providing young men to man America's 
Planes, 
8 Of course our program is limited, and It 
des not provide an answer to the financial 
Problem of making actual flying training 
*Vallable to youngsters. Since the Civil Alr 
trol does not provide flight training, it 
not compete with the Government-spon- 
rored youth aviation program of the Soviet 
nior or for that matter with the programs 
A other free nations. But it does represent 
long step in the right direction. 

In closing let me point out that the Civil 
i Patrol, with its 80,000 members in organ- 
A units in every State and Territory of 

Merica, is more than a trained and organ- 
force of minutemen ready to serve our 
on in any of the many ways I have dis- 
a here tonigtht. It isa dynamic, unl- 
2 legion of patriots dedicated to the prin- 

Ple that the invincibility of America and 

© last great hope for peace in the world 

oat lies in the strength of American alr- 
A. 
I thank you. 


Nati 


Remarks Or HON. Josera W. MARTIN, JR. 


eicde nere Beau, ladies and gentlemen of the 
1 Air Patrol, and friends, it is a great 
asure and a distinct honor to have been 
* to respond for the Congress of the 
acted States to this splendid report on the 
Vities of the Civil Air Patrol. 

lis I looked around this room and as I 
ms med to the remarks of your commander, 
— faith was renewed that the selfiess prin- 
Ples which motivated the Minute Men of 
and Concord are still strong in 
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our land today. In the Civil Air Patrol I 
see another such group of courageous, loyal 
Americans who place the security of their 
country and the well-being of their fellow 
men ahead of their own comfort and safety. 

General Beau’s report has been most en- 
lightening to me and I know to many mem- 
bers of the Congress. It has given us a 
clearer understanding of Just what the Civil 
Air Patrol means to America in terms of 
public service and what it is doing to help 
solve some of the perplexing problems of this 
air age. 

In these days when the economy of our 
Nation is under great pressure, it is most 
heartening to know that America’s private 
Pllots and lightplane owners marshalled by 
the Civil Air Patrol are providing effective 
aerial search and rescue service at a frac- 
tion of what it would cost the Federal Goy- 
ernment to provide the same service. We 
could not afford to provide Air Rescue Serv- 
ice with planes and personnel to do the job 
in the numbers available through the Civil 
Air Patrol. 

In providing wings for Civil Defense, the 
Civil Air Patrol is performing another in- 
valuable service to the Nation. Although 
the individual States are capable of control- 
ling the hundreds of private aircraft within 
their boundaries and are capable of marshal- 
ling them in the event they are needed, 
neither the States nor the Federal Govern- 
ment have the organization capable of car- 
rying on the long-range avlation-Clull De- 
fense training program which is necessary 
if the Nation's thousands of private pilots 
and lightplane owners are to become an ef- 
fective air arm for Civil Defense. From your 
report I can see that the Civil Air Patrol has 
such an organization and already has be- 
gun such a program of training. 

Your contributions to the field of aviation 
education are most significant. The ques- 
tion of how to provide general aviation edu- 
cation to our youth through the schools has 
long been an item of great concern, In this 
field the leadership of the Civil Alr Patrol 
has been inspiring. 

I can speak from personal experience 
about your International Cadet Exchange. 
Last year I had the pleasure of meeting and 
talking with several young men who, as 
Civil Air Patrol cadets, were representing 
the United States in this exchange. I was 
impressed with their appearance as well as 
their bearing. Most of all, however, I was 
impressed with their great sincerity. Surely, 
a program which brings together young men 
such as these from many nations—all having 
a common bond—and the belief that the 
airplane is as great an instrument for peace 
as it is for war—can only enhance the pros- 
pects for peace among nations and under- 
standing among all men, 

While we continue to work toward this 
goal of world understanding through such 
programs as your International Cadet Ex- 
change, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that the threat of world conflict must 
influence all our efforts toward world peace. 

We cannot hide from the fact that the 
hydrogen bomb with the airplane to deliver 
it anywhere on the globe has brought the 
danger of nuclear attack to every man, wo- 
man, and child in the United States. It is 
a threat we must reckon with. 

We know the greatest deterrent to foreign 
aggression against us and all the free world 
is a mighty air arm capable of devastating 
reprisal against an aggressor. The obvious 
answer is absolute supremacy in the air. 
Thus, it behooves us to guard and protect 
our airpower and to keep it the strongest 
on earth. 

We agree with you, General Beau, the 
problem of finding the manpower to fly and 
maintain our planes is one of the most 
serious problems facing America today. 

We agree with you that our young men 
are not afraid to fiy. Something other than 
fear is responsible for their absence of in- 
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terest in flying. I was most interested in 
your analysis of the problem of lack of mo- 
tivation to seek military flight training on 
the part of our young men. I cannot help 
but believe you have offered a valuable clue 
to the solution of this grave problem. 

This situation has been under considera- 
tion by the Congress for some time. In- 
creased attention to it certainly is called for. 
While it is being studied, it is encouraging 
to know that an organization such as the 
Civil Air Patrol is already taking steps to 
rekindle the interest of American youth in 
aviation, 

I am sure I speak for both the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the 
Alr Force as well as for the Congress when 
I congratulate you members of the Civil Air 
Patrol on the tremendous effort you have 
put forth in behalf of air supremacy. You 
are creating an ever-greater public under- 
standing of the need for airpower in Amer- 
ica. You are also providing a closer bond 
between the man in Air Force blue and the 
man in the blue serge suit. 

I thank you. 


The Need for Trained Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very interesting and most in- 
formative address made by Hon. Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, entitled 
“The Need for Trained Men,” delivered 
the evening of May 22, 1954, on the oc- 
casion of the 50th anniversary observ- 
ance of the founding of Wentworth In- 
stitute, and the inauguration of H. Rus- 
sell Beatty as president. 

The Wentworth Institute, located in 
Boston, is one of the finest institutions 
of its kind in the world. Throughout 
its existence it has served as an avenue 
of progress for countless of thousands 
of young men and women. Its gradu- 
ates have made outstanding names in 
their chosen field. 

The address follows: 

Tue NEED FOR TRAINED MEN 

President Eisenhower, in his recent state of 
the Union message, described the grave prob- 
lems of a national and economic security and 
outlined a constructive legislative program 
to help solve these problems. 

He closed that memorable address on a 
high note of confidence. He said with deep 
sincerlty—and I quote: 

“There is no end to America’s forward 
road." 

Today Wentworth Institute celebrates 50 
years of memory and, through the inaugura- 
tion of its first president, anticipates years 
of further progress. - 

This, therefore, is a fitting occasion on 
which to repeat the optimistic prediction of 
the President of the United States, There is 
no end to America’s forward road.” 

Since the founding of this institution in 
1904, the American standard of living has 
increased 4 times until today it is 7 times 
the average of the rest of the world. The 
secret of this matchless growth is that we 
have developed the ekill to use our abundant 
matter and energy. 

Part of our progress springs from the dy- 
namic spirit of our people. But fully as im- 
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portant is that Americans have been wise 
enough to train themselves in constantly im- 
proved know-how. 

One of the pioneers in recognizing the need 
for trained men in the industrial revolution 
was that great practical dreamer and your 
distinguished founder, Arioch Wentworth, 
and, as Secretary of Commerce, I am privi- 
leged this evening to express to him and to 
the school he started the gratitude of Ameri- 
can industry for its great contribution to 
economic progress in this country. 

Counting by the calendar, this is Went- 
worth Institute's golden anniversary. But 
in a true sense the spirit of Wentworth has 
grown for nearly 3 times 50 years. The solid 
rock of experience on which Wentworth is 
built was laid down in the second decade of 
the past century when its founder, Arioch 
Wentworth, was born just over the line in 
New Hampshire. 

At the beginning of that century, the great 
march of modern science was just getting 
underway. Mechanics or craftsmen of that 
day became inventors and made discoveries 
of the first importance. 

Peter Cooper, the ironworker, put together 
the first locomotive ever seen in this country. 

Even amateur craftsmen, the kind of peo- 
ple who today keep a few cut and try“ tools 
in the cellar, made all sorts of valuable dis- 
coverles. They were men like Massachusetts’ 
own Eli Whitney who invented, in addition 
to the cotton gin, the idea of standardized 
parts upon which our modern system of mass 
production is based. 

New England, whose people were thrifty, 
mechanically minded and curious by nature, 
was a beehive of invention. Everybody took 
a hand in trying to find out how to do things 
simpler, faster, and better. 

That was the climate of Yankee ingenuity 
in which Arioch Wentworth was born. The 
boy had a thorough education in one of the 
best secondary schools in the State, Dover 
Academy. After graduating, Arioch con- 
tinued to help on the farm; he also taught 
school and worked in his father’s granite 


quarry. 

Perhaps the granite of New Hampshire was 
too hard for him. At any rate, when he de- 
cided to go into the stone business for him- 
self he came to Boston, a young man in his 
early twenties, to work the granite of our 
State of Massachusetts. 

We next hear of him going into the soap- 
stone business, still in Boston, so we may 
assume, perhaps, that he discovered that 
Yankee granite is the same everywhere, 
Then he moved into the marble business. 

His rapid success enabled him to ride the 
tides of competition. He retired from busi- 
ness in his seventies, after 36 years of un- 
remitting but happy labor, However, he 
never forgot his struggles as a young man of 
great mechanical aptitude, but little tech- 
nical knowledge. 

He made his way despite this hindrance, 
like other pioneers. He did it by main 
strength. He felt that no one else should be 
compelled to retrace his path, for lack of 
a technical education. 

In his will he stipulated that an institu- 
tion for the purpose of providing education 
“in the mechanical arts” should be the resid- 
uary legatee of his estate. After providing 
for his family, he sought to do something for 
young men who had a good secondary school 
education, as he had, and were anxious to 
develop their practical skills. And Went- 
worth Institute is the result of his foresight 
and generosity, 

Today the scientific technology upon which 
our mass-production economy is based is far 
too complex for any man to pick up on the 
side while trying to earn a living and build 
a business. What a boy can secure here at 
Wentworth Institute at a modest cost, is a 
supply of intellectual capital—the knowledge 
of how to do things—which is just as im- 
portant as money in the bank. 
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Wentworth Institute produces the skilled 
manpower we need to serve science and in- 
dustry today. Since its founding 50,000 
graduates have gone forth to make their con- 
tribution to American progress. 

We are very proud of their accomplish- 
ments. 

The practical importance of the skills 
taught at Wentworth can be illustrated by 
the fact that in the 3 years between March 
1950, and April 1953, no less than 177 proj- 
ects requiring the most intricate workman- 
ship were completed at the Institute. 

The Air Force came to Wentworth because 
it is engaged in important research projects 
which demand the highest order of crafts- 
manship in the experimental stages of pro- 
duction. In the Wentworth electronics 
laboratory and machine shop, students, in 
addition to their other studies, have devoted 
themseives to the fabrication of instruments 
and equipment to be installed in V-2 rockets, 
Aerobee rockets, and lighter-than-air appa- 
ratus designed for the purpose of recording 
the phenomena of the upper atmosphere. 

The data gathered by these efforts is ur- 
gently needed for the peaceful development 
of our Nation as well as for defense. 

We at the Department of Commerce have 
participated in these efforts along with Went- 
worth Institute. Our Weather Bureau is 
utilizing data concerning the upper atmos- 
phere to carry forward the development of 
long-range weather forecasting. Our Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, I am proud to 
say, has probably played the major role in 
pioneering the advance of new instrumenta- 
tion techniques in this country. 

More and more research is the key to prog- 
ress. Educational institutions and Govern- 
ment together are making substantial contri- 
butions to the research that is required by 
our dynamic economy. 

In fact, of the grand total of around $4 
billion spent for research and development 
in the United States in 1953, 62 percent was 
Government funds. 

However, most of the work was carried on 
by private business. 

Statistics on the $4 billion of research ex- 
penditures by performance of work show that 
19 percent went for work done by Govern- 
ment agencies, 11 percent for work done by 
nonprofit institutions, and 70 percent for 
work done by private industry for the Gov- 
ernment and for itself, 

By 1920 there were about 300 industrial 
laboratories in the United States. Today 
there are 3,000. In 1920 there were 8,000 
researchers employed by industry. In 1945 
there were 76,000. Today there are more 
than 131,000. 

Since the close of World War II, the num- 
ber of research engineers and scientists en- 
gaged in all fields of research and develop- 
ment has jumped from 119,000 to 192,000— 
an increase of 73,000. 

Research is Yankee ingenuity in modern 
clothes. Research is organized initiative. 
Research is a growing component of Amer- 
ican enterprise In the 20th century because 
businessmen have learned that they must 
move ahead in order to meet competition 
and stay in business. 

At a recent meeting of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute, L. R. Crittendon, a DuPont 
research supervisor, said, “research tends to 
snowball. Your company grows, and you're 
led into new avenues of research. Our re- 
search program grows 10 percent to 15 per- 
cent a year, while the company grows about 
7 percent.“ 

Such news is encouraging. But I feel it 
my duty to present some other news which 
should make everyone sit up and think. 

I warn you that research will slow down 
unless we can man the laboratories and the 
field testing grounds. Despite the fact that 
modern society is wisely developing research 
at a record rate, one of the most alarming 
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shortage is in trained manpower in scien- 
tific and technological areas. 

There are about 300,000 scientists and 
500,000 engineers in the United States at 
the present time. The number in both 
categories has approximately doubled sinc® 
1940. Fine. But it just isn’t enough for 
the future. There is a current shortage of 
engineers of about 90,000. Estimates indi- 
cate that as many as 30,000 new engineers 
will be needed annually under conditions 
of mobilization readiness and a high level 
of national economy. 

The number of engineering graduates has 
declined steadily since the 1949-50 peak 
52,000 and will reach a low of about 19, 
in the academic year 1953-54. After tha 
according to estimates, the number W. 
gradually rise to 34,000 in 1957. 

This slump is disquieting enough in it- 
self. But here are some comparative fig- 
ures that should shake us further out of 
complacency. 

It is estimated by scientists that in the 
Soviet Union there were approximately 
150,000 scientists and 400,000 engineers in 
1952. It is further estimated that whereas 
only about 19,000 American engineers will 
be graduated this year, approximately 43, 
Russian engineers were graduated in 1953— 
more than twice our output. 

It is a sobering thought to contemplate 
that, according to these estimates, the 80“ 
viet world not only may be catching up witn 
us in the production of atomic power but 
certainly is in the total numbers of trained 
personnel to operate and increase tha 
power. 

Unless our famine in potential know-how 
ls overcome, the results in relation to eco, 
nomic growth and national security could 
be exceedingly dangerous. 

Standing under the shadow of the awful 
H- bomb mushroom, I am disturbed by the 
prospect of a prolonged slowdown in thé 
output of trained brainpower. And 80 
are you. 

But in addition to the urgent need for 
more engineers and scientists is the 
need for supporting workers—for draftsme™ 
laboratory assistants and other technicians— 
without whom the efficiency and the pr 
of the engineer and the scientist would 
critically curtailed or utterly lost. 

For every two professional researchers the 
educational branches of our economy must 
provide three supporting workers. The ratio 
is one to five in the vitaliy important motor 
vehicles industry. 

It is the function of technical institutes 
such as Wentworth to train such essential 
personnel, upon whom our progress is as de- 
pendent as upon the graduate scientists 
themselves. And for the boy who wishes t? 
start his own business, in such fields as elec 
tronics and construction, the training he re“ 
ceives at Wentworth ts indispensable. 

In training youth to serve industry—lars® 
and small—the big industrial laboratory an 
the one-man radio repair shop—Wentwor 
Institute is supplying one of the most urgen 
needs of our country, the need for more 
trained men in the engineering and sclen“ 
tific areas of industry. 

You at Wentworth and our other eduea“ 
tional institutions are producing the tech- 
nological know-how vital to national survival 
in an age of peril. You are planting the $ 
for the limitless prosperity and happiness 
which can result when Operation Ivy be- 
comes Operation Olive Branch in a just and 
lasting peace. 

Our past national wealth came from the 
ground, as crops and minerals, or from hat 
nessing beasts, wind, water, steam, and eleo“ 
tricity. Today scientists, anticipating even“ 
tual exhaustion of natural resources, are ae 
ploring two great new sources of energy tha 
seem inexhaustible—the sun and the atom 

It the solar energy that falls on an ares 1 
miles square could be collected, it could run 
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all of the industries of the United States. 
The hitch is that as yet, we have discovered 
no economical way to capture that vast 
Power. But scientists are working on the 
Problem and each year devise new or im- 


Proved methods of reducing the cost of solar 


Conversion. 

The study of atoms in industry has led to 
the discovery of an entirely new gold mine 
‘in them thar hills.“ By combining atoms 
into new molecules not found in nature, 
Science is creating new synthetics, new drugs, 
new products for safety, health, comfort, in- 
dustrial wealth—and new jobs. 

As we learn more and more about the 
Structure of matter and energy, this knowl- 
edge is applied to human advancement. Our 
National Bureaw.of Standards scientists are 
experimenting with heat-resistant materials 
to keep tomorrow's jet engine from burning 
itself to cinders. A byproduct is an im- 
Proved kitchen range burner. 

On the other end of the thermometer, they 
are studying the coldest cold on earth. Our 
Scientific explorers have reached a record ice 
World landmark within a few thousandths of 
A degree of absolute zero, 460° below zero 
Fahrenheit. Near that chill temperature 
liquid helium, for example, acts unlike solid, 
liquid or gas but something quite different. 

en poured into a receptacle the substance 
Starts climbing the wall and spilling over 
the brim. 

Cerium is a rare metal used in tinting 
Optical glass, By first combining it with 
another material to make a suitable salt 
and then submitting it to such super-low 
temperatures that molecular motion quiets 
down, the nuclei of the cerium can be alined 
and its radioactive emission can be better 
Studied. 

This is a powerful new tool for a better 
Understanding of nuclei and should lead to 
More effective utilization of atomic energy. 

Thus by concentrated thought and by 
trial and error, modern science on many 
Tronts is harnessing the atom. New meth- 
Ods of converting uranium 235 into plu- 
tonium raise the world's atomic-energy re- 
Serves to the equivalent of 90 trillion—mark 
Word trillion—tons of coal which, if con- 
verted to industrial energy, could raise the 
Standard of living of all mankind 25 times 
beyond what it is today. 

Think of it, if Russia would join the free 
World in genuine peace, all the miilions be- 
hind the Iron Curtain could share with 
us a universal prosperity 25-fold beyond 
today’s standard of living. When in all 
human history have malice and madness 
kept mankind from greater blessings? 

Of course, we realize the awful potential 
Of destruction in the H-bomb and we must 
never lower our guard. But also we should 
always keep our eyes on the wonderful pos- 
Sibilities for human happiness in atomic 
Power for peace. 

The best years of our lives are ahead, if 

Sanity and good will return to earth and man 

mes the real master of the machine. 

The test tube can be Pandora's box, un- 

g disaster on a doomed world. Or 

the test tube can be Aladdin's lamp, pouring 
forth blessings unlimited. 

Arioch Wentworth foresaw a better world 
1 youth could be better trained to develop 
the industrial age. And his great dream 
Came true. 

My friends, like him, let us train at Went- 
worth and elsewhere the coming generation 
With the know-how of the atomic age. Let 
Us fill the depleted ranks of science and 
engineering. Let us bolster our own faith 
in a brighter future. 

For the facts warrant such a trust. Let 
us gay and believe in our hearts with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower: 

“There is no end to America's forward 
Toad.” 
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Remarks by Everett T. Winter, Executive 
Vice President, Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, Before the 41st Convention, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I include 
the following remarks by Everett T. Win- 
ter, executive vice president, Mississippi 
Valley Association, before the 41st con- 
vention, National Rivers and Harbors 


Congress, Washington, D. C., May 26, 


1954; 


Since the end of World War I Americans, 
whether they were a part of the majority 
or a part of the minority party, have sought 
the solution to the farm surplus problem. 

Newspapers and magazines today are full 
of articles telling us how much butter, wheat, 
corn, and other foodstuffs Uncle Sam has 
purchased to support the market. I believe 
that the last figure that I heard was that 
the storage charge alone on this great sup- 
ply of presumably unsalable food and fiber 
amounts to about $20,000 per hour. 

I think that you will have to hunt for 
quite a while upon the Hill to find a Mem- 
ber of Congress from either party who will 
not admit, at least privately, that the farm 
problem is a very complex one and one for 
which there is no adequate nor simple 
answer, 

Answers that we thought were obvious 
solutions a quarter of a century ago have 
since proved to be erroneous. The facts are 
that 40 percent fewer farmers today are pro- 
ducing 40 percent more per acre, and per 
farmer, than they ever did before the sur- 
pluses started to pile up. 

Members of Congress, farmers and farm 
organization leaders have been seeking the 
solution to the surplus problem for 30 years. 
Billions of dollars have been spent and there 
is doubt in many of our minds if we are 
much closer to the solution of the problem 
than we were back in the early 1930's when 
the New Deal tried to meet the surplus prob- 
lem head on. Since that time we have tried 
acreage allotments, market quotas and many 
other devices. The problem is still with us. 

I think that every fair-minded American 
will admit that surpluses do create problems, 
To the man who produces or processes or 
transports these surpluses the problems in- 
yolyed are very real. 

‘We could continue to talk about this prob- 
lem for another 30 years. Maybe we could 
solve the problems attendant and maybe we 
could not, 

Today I would like to raise some questions 
in your minds as to what might have hap- 
pened if we had not had quite enough food 
and fiber in America instead of a surplus. 
I have never yet read of a civilization being 
destroyed by too much food and fiber nor 
by too bigh a standard of living. Surpluses 
are problems in a great country like ours— 
as are any other blessings. 

Why Is it that America, with 6 percent of 
the world's population and 7 percent of the 
world’s area, is today giving away more food- 
stuffs than is known to be purchased by any 
other country in the world? 
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We might also ask: “Why did men die of 
starvation for 6,000 years? Why is it that we 
in America have a surplus problem and have 
never had a famine? Why did men walk 
and carry goods on their strained backs for 
6,000 years, and then suddenly on only a 
small prrt of the earth's surface the forces 
of nature were harnessed to do the bidding 
of the humblest citizen? 

Why did families live for 6,000 years in 
caves or floorless hovels without windows or 
chimneys; then within a few generations we 
in America take floors, rugs, chairs, tables, 
windows, and chimneys for granted, and re- 
gard electric lights, refrigerators, running 
water, porcelain baths, and toilets as com- 
mon necessities? 

Why did men and women and children 
eke out their meager existence for 6,000 years, 
tolling desperately from dawn to dark, bare- 
foot, half-naked, unwashed, unshaved, un- 
combed, with lousy hair, mangy skins, and 
rotting teeth, and then suddenly in one place 
on earth there is an abundance of things 
such as rayon underwear, nylon hose, shower 
baths, safety razors, ice-cream sodas, lip- 
sticks, permanent waves, and television sets? 

It is incredible if we would but pause to 
reflect how swiftiy—in almost no time as 
time is measured in the history of the 
world—Americans have conquered the dark- 
ness of night, have gone from pine knots 
and candles to kerosene lamps, to gas jets, 
then to electric bulbs, neon lights, and fluo- 
rescent tubes. 

We have created wholly new and astound- 
ing defenses against weather—from fire- 
places to stoves, furnaces, automatic burners, 
insulation, air conditioning. 

These things have been and are possible 
because we have surpluses and because 
Americans spend a smaller part of their in- 
come for food than do any other important 
people in the world. No nation in the his- 
tory of the world has been more blessed than 
Americans with soil and water resources. 
These are the two natural resources that 
are capable of creating new wealth year after 
year. In America we spend less than 25 per- 
cent of our total income for food. In China 
better than 90 percent of the citizens’ in- 
come is required for food. We should thank 
God that ours has been a surplus rather than 
a shortage problem. 

We have accepted this wonderful gift of 
adequate soil and water resources, but we 
have not taken proper care of it. Today ero- 
sion takes 21 times as much fertility from 
the soil each year as does production of crops. 
The Mississippi River dumps 735 million tons 
of topsoil into the Gulf of Mexico each year. 
During flood stages the Mississippi River car- 
ries past the city of New Orleans enough soll 
every 60 seconds to cover 40 acres with 7 
inches of soll. 

No nation can be that extravagant and 
expect to live, Fifteen percent of the good 
land that we had when our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers came to this country is lost forever. 
Topsoil and water constitute the real fun- 
damental capital of this country, We are as 
many inches from famine and a lower stand- 
ard of living as our topsoil is deep. It 
takes nature from 300 to 1,000 years to make 
an inch of soil. We in America have de- 
stroyed nearly 6 inches of soll in a little 
over 200 years. 

Certainly the past offers eloquent eyi- 
dence as to the consequences of wasteful 
expenditures of land resources. Not very 
far from the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean we see vast deserts today. In a por- 
tion of this area, where two mighty rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates parallel each 
other, was the site of the beginning of civil- 
ization on this earth. This is according to 
some eminent historians. 

This in biblical times was the land of milk 
and honey. Today it stands barren and 
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desolate with very sparse human habitation 
and with a very low standard of living for 
those nomadic travelers who do live in that 
section of the world. 

The Tigris-Euphrates Valley, commonly 
known as Mesopotamia, was capable of sup- 
porting a population of over 15 million peo- 
ple and could have supported them bounti- 
fully for centuries. This was the valley of 
plenty, the site of the fabulous Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. 

Over the centuries the great annual floods 
of the two rivers washed away the rich top- 
soll which clogged these rivers and their 
tributaries and left in their wake important 
desolution. Slowly but surely the valley 
became less able to support human life. 
Those who so recklessly squandered the nat- 
ural resources once abundant there, those 
who failed to put back into the soil as 
much as they were taking out, those who 
could not or would not understand that the 
mighty rivers which fed them could also 
make them starve, those were the people who 
were forced to migrate elsewhere. 

It remains to be seen whether we in Amer- 
ica follow the pattern that was followed in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Syria, China, and the 
scenes of every civilization recorded in the 
world’s history. 

While we are attacking this problem let 
us keep ever in mind that there is no con- 
flict whatsoever between sound soil con- 
servation practices and sound flood-control 
practices. Soil conservation with its ter- 
races, contour plowing and other accepted 
scientific practices for conserving moisture 
is not a substitute but rather a supplement 
to the generally accepted flood- control proj- 
ects which include reservoirs and so-called 
high dams. Soil conservation projects will 
not stop floods but they will help. Flood- 
control reservoirs do not constitute the final 
answer to soll conservation, but they will 
help. 

Organizations such as the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, the National Asso- 
clation of Soll Conservation Districts, the 
National Reclamation Association, the Mis- 
sissippl Valley Association and dozens of 
others are dedicated to the conservation and 
proper use of things that have made America 

at. 

Sometimes we feel that we are accom- 
plishing a great deal. 

At other times, when we see the Kansas 
River on a rampage as we did in 1951, the 
Missouri River on a rampage as we saw it 
in 1952, the Red River of the South as we 
saw in it in 1953, there is reason for doubt as 
to whether we are accomplishing what we 
set out to do. Losses in those three floods 
cost our people, in actual and in potential 
wealth, more than has our entire flood con- 
trol and conservation program cost the tax- 
payers of the United States since those pro- 
grams were started. 

I am not an alarmist, but let's face facts. 

The Bureau of the Census tells us that we 
can expect to have a population of 190 mil- 
lion by 1975. That estimate in itself is as- 
tounding, and with this increase in popu- 
lation we are going to have an increase or 
an acceleration of the problems that we are 
here to study. 

The most pressing of these problems will 
be the supplying of adequate food and fiber 
to maintain this additional population in 
the style to which we Americans have been 
accustomed. To accomplish this task the 
United States of America must harvest some 
530 million acres of cropland in 1975 if our 
people are to be as well fed and as well 
clothed as they were during the period 1935- 
39. That 530 million acres represent some 
68 million acres more than we now have. 
In other words, we are going to be approxi- 
mately 68 million acres short by 1975 of hav- 
ing enough cropland to maintain our present 
standard of living. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts that by this 
crucial year of 1975 our farmers will have 
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found only 45 million new acres. These of 
course will be the acres that are reclaimed 
by the stabilization of our rivers, by the 
clearing of timber and by the irrigation of 
now drought land. 

This statement means that for all prac- 
tical purposes our farmland deficit will be 
nearly 23 million acres by 1975. Technology, 
better seed, research, and many things that 
we cannot now imagine are going to take up 
some of this slack. While there is still an 
abundance I think we should very carefully 
study ways and means of continuing that 
abundance, 

A few years ago Bill Webb and I heard the 
annual address of Walter Chamblin here in 
Washington. ‘The two of us have not missed 
one of Mr. Chamblin's speeches before the 
Washington Board of Trade since. Mr. 
Chamblin told us at the time that the his- 
tory of every civilization the world has ever 
known could be written in 10 words. Each 
nation that constituted a great civilization 
followed the same pattern. 

The people started in bondage, they went 
from bondage to great spiritual faith, from 
spiritual faith to courage, from courage to 
liberty, from liberty to abundance, from 
abundance to selfishness, from selfishness 
to complacency, from complacency to apathy, 
from apathy to dependence, back to bondage. 

Your ancestors and mine, most of them 
originating in Europe, were at one time in 
bondage. After acquiring spiritual faith 
they found the courage to come to America 
and fight for and win the liberty that we 
enjoy today. We are definitely today in 
the period of abundance. Our abundance 18 
greater than has ever been known by any 
other people. 

Whether we follow the same old pattern 
and go from abundance, to selfishness, to 
complacency, to apathy, to dependence and 
back to bondage, as did all other civilizations 
ahead of us, may depend upon the success 
of the great organizations we all represent. 
May you have the greatest of success in your 
efforts, 


French Nurse, New Spur to Altruism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
an honor and a privilege to have this 
opportunity to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record and to include the 
following very fine tribute paid to a very 
great lady—‘the angel of Dien Bien 
Phu,” Mile. Genevieve de Galard Tar- 
raube, who is now an official visitor in 
the United States: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 26, 1954] 

FRencn Nurse, New SPUR ro ALTRUISM 

(By Malvina Lindsay) 

“I’m no Florence Nightingale,” many a 
nurse of today quickly explains. It is an 
understandable attitude. The tradition of 
altrulsm has been exploited in nursing, as 
in teaching, social work, many other pro- 
fessions. 

Yet the lift of heart given the world by 
the “angel of Dien Bien Phu,” Genevieve 
de Galard Tarraube, who arrives in the 
United States today as an official visitor, has 
been occasioned by altruism and heroism 
in the Nightingale pattern. 

One hundred years ago this fall Florence 
Nightingale, a former debutante of British 
court circles, went to the Crimea to labor 
in the hot and filthy barracks hospital 
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that was receiving the wounded from the 
Battle of Balaklava. Now Genevieve de 
Galard, whose ancient line of military an: 
cestors has made much of the words “duty 

and “honor,” is being paid tribute for her 
tireless devotion to the wounded in the 
besieged underground hospital at Dien Bien 
Phu, 

The heroic French Air Force nurse has 
given new prestige to the ideal of service at 
a time when it is widety suffering from cyni- 
cal disrepute. Her 3-week tour of this coun- 
try may cause the hero-hungry populace 
that greets her to think more seriously about 
the great need of nurses, and also of nurses 
needs. It may remind persons in all profes- 
sions that too much is being made of the 
cult of success, 

A national survey of health care made by 
Representative Frances P. Bovron, who was 
instrumental in having Lieutenant dé 
Galard visit this country, indicates that the 
public attitude toward nursing could stand 
an injection of idealism. Replies from about 
4.000 persons concerned with the Nation's 
critical and ever-increasing nurse shortage 
list among the handicaps to nurse recruiting 
not only low pay, long and irregular hours 
and competition from other fields, but also 
a decline in altruism. Though participants 
in the survey urged increase of financial aid, 
many of them pointed out that money alone 
would not solve the problem. 

Perhaps an overdose of sentimentality 
regarding nursing has caused the pendulum 
to swing to the other extreme. Florence 
Nightingale, a hard-headed administrative 
genius, had no patience with sentimentality 
and the inefficiency frequently resulting 
from it. She wanted her legacy to the world 
to be a practical revolution in the methods 
of caring for the sick and wounded. 

Yet neither did she have any patience with 
self-seeking. She felt she had been called 
to service (she maintained that God spoke 
to her audibly four times in her life) and 
she gave herself completely to that service. 
She expected her associates and disciples t? 
do lkewise—without thought of personal 
gain or ambition. Her inspiration motivated 
young women for years in the choice of their 
careers. 

Much of this same attitude toward duty 
and service (now regarded as a 19th-century 
phenomenon) has shown up in the career 
of Genevieve de Galard, Like Florence 
Nightingale, she found her conservative 
family opposed to her undertaking, It ws 
considered shockingly unconventional for 
her to assume such as arduous, hazardous life 
as becoming an Air Force nurse, even though 
the unit she joined was an elite one, largely 
staffed with girls from ‘aristocratic families. 

Yet she firmly went ahead, She is said to 
have been motivated by religion, by the mili- 
tary tradition of her family and by her own 
desires to serve where she was most needed- 

The elderly mother of the French heroine, 
Vicomtesse de Galard Tarraube, who lives In 
a modest Paris apartment filled with family 
heirlooms, is quoted by Edmond Taylor, in 
the Reporter magazine, as saying that her 
daughter felt that going to Indochina offered 
her the best opportunity to practice her 
profession usefully." The Vicomtesse added, 
“There are so many wounded out there- 
Again speaking of the family tradition sb 
said, “My daughter merely did her duty. 

A French veteran, who was a patient in 
the Dien Bien Phu underground shelter, to 
of the nurse saying calmly to the wounded, 
“I do only my duty. You give me courage. 

Such remarks may seem old fashioned to 
young people who talk over their futures 
exclusively in terms of salaries, hours, pen: 
sions, quick chances to get to the top. But 
the attitude of both Florence Nightingale 
and Genevieve de Galard toward their ca- 
reers seems to fit in with that inner\satis- 
faction in the job itself that modern 
scientists are trying to help so many discon- 
tented workers find. 


The Late J. Ward Mailliard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, San 
Francisco recently lost one of her out- 
Standing citizens, Mr. J. Ward Mailliard, 
Jr., the father of my colleague from San 

cisco, Congressman WILLIAM MAIL- 

Elan, who has been absent from our ses- 

Sions in recent days due to the passing of 

his father. It was my privilege to have 

t met Ward Mailliard across the bar- 

Raining table, at which I sat as the prin- 

cipal spokesman for labor and Mr. Mail- 

as the chairman of the committee 
representing management. Ward Mail- 
liard and I did not always agree. In 

Tact, our personal friendship was born 

the fire of heated debate and disagree- 

Ment out of which grew a mutual respect 

and an ability to settle, reasonably, 

€quitably, and fairly, a number of seri- 

Ous labor relations matters. 

It was also my privilege to serve with 
Ward Mailliard on the board of directors 
Of the San Francisco Red Cross, the 
Community Chest, and other civic or- 
ganizations, We may not have always 
agreed, but Ward Mailliard in his own 
Way made great contributions to San 

isco’s advancement and better- 

Ment. As a mark of the respect in which 

he was held under unanimous consent, 

I insert accompanying newspaper arti- 

Cles on the passing of this distinguished 

Citizen of San Francisco, father of Con- 

Bressman Matiuiarp, of the Fourth Cali- 

fornia Congressional District in San 

Francisco, in the RECORD: 

[From the San Francisco News of July 12, 

1954] 

Tuiness Is FATAL TO JOHN Wand MAILLIARD, 
JR.— San FRANCISCO CONGRESSMAN'S FATHER 
Was 63 
John Ward Mailliard, Jr., a leader in San 

Cisco business and civic life and father 

Of Representative WiLLIam S. MAnLTAnn, died 

Yesterday in Stanford Hospital. Mr. Mail- 

Arie oi was 63, had been ill for several 

Born in San Francisco, he was chalrman 
Of the board of Mallliard & Schmiedell, a 
food brokerage firm established by his fa- 
ther, held numerous other business director- 

Ps, was a past president of the chamber 

commerce, and had served on city com- 

Missions. : 

x Mr. Mailliard, whose home was at 3375 

&ckson Street, was educated in Lowell High 
School, Taft School in Watertown, Conn., 
and Yale University. 
BUSINESS CAREER 


Ta 1910 he began his business career with 
an ce company, then joined his fa- 
ther's firm and later became associated with 
Other enterprises. 

8 05 1926 he became a director of the San 
la ēncisco Chamber of Commerce and 7 years 
at 41 Was elected its youngest president, 
= He was president of the police commission 
rom 1937 to 1940 and of the State harbor 


> oners from 1943 to 1946, when he 
“signed to become finance chairman in Goy- 
Warren's campaign. 
ON PARK BOARD 
1 2 Was a member of the park commission; 
Was a member of the board of man- 
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agers of the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position; a member of the California Centen- 
nial Commission in 1947-50; twice president 
of the community chest; a director of St. 
Luke's Hospital and the San Francisco Fed- 
erated Fund; chairman of the American Can- 
cer Society campaign and a trustee and pres- 
ident of the California Academy of Sciences. 
HONORARY DEGREE 

In recognition of his years of community 
service, the College of the Pacific conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws last year. 

His activities were equally widespread in 
the business field. 

He was a director of American President 
Lines, Western Pacific Railroad, and Fire- 
men's Fund Insurance Co. At various times 
he was a director of American Trust Co., 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co., California 
Pacific Title Insurance Co., Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Los Angeles, S. O. S. Co., 
Cleanser Products, Inc., Kern County Land 
Co., California Spray-Chemical Co., Beech 
Nut Co, of California, and Schlage Lock Co, 
and was president of the American Molasses 
Co. of California, and Nulomoline Co, of 
California, 

He was active in Warren’s 1942 campaign 
and an executive committee member of the 
United San Francisco Republican Finance 
Committee. 


WORLD WAR I SERVICE 


During World War I he served in the field 
artillery. 

Besides Representative Marntarp, Mr. 
Mailliard is survived by his widow, Kater; 
two other sons, John Ward Mailliard III and 
James Mailliard, of San Francisco; two 
brothers, A. Page Mailliard, of Yorkville, 
Mendocino County, and Thomas P. Mailliard, 
of San Francisco; and two sisters, Mrs. G. T. 
Bridgman, of Ross, and Mrs. William Moore, 
of San Rafael. 

N. Gray & Co., Divisadero and Post Streets, 
have charge of funeral arrangements. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner] 


MAILLIARD, TRADE, CIVIC LEADER, DIES—FATHER 
OF CONGRESSMAN SUCCUMBS AT 63 

John Ward Mallllard. Jr., 63, San Fran- 
cisco civic leader and father of Congressmen 
Witam S. Mariutarp, died yesterday in Stan- 
ford Hospital after an illness of several 
months. 

He was prominent In business circles as 
a food broker as well as a civic leader. 

Chairman of the board of Mailliard & 
Schmledell, food brokers, a firm established 
by his father, Mr. Mallllard had been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1911. But his 
business and civic interests were numerous, 
and he held directorships during his lifetime 
on a dozen or more firms. 

Mr. Mailliard was a native son of San 
Francisco, having been born here on March 
25, 1891. 

He was educated in Lowell High School, 
Taft School in Watertown, Conn., and Yale 
University. 

HONORED BY COLLEGE 

Three years after his return to San Fran- 

cisco in 1910 he was married in Belvedere. 


. The family home is at 3375 Jackson Street, 


Last year, in Stockton, the College of the 
Pacific recognized his many years of commu- 
nity service to San Francisco, as well as the 
rest of northern California, by conferring on 
him the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Mr. Mailliard gained prominence through 
his civic activities early. He was elected a 
director of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce in 1926 and 7 years later, at the 
age of 41 became its youngest president, 

HEADED CHEST 


He was president of the San Francisco 
Police Commission from 1937 to 1940 and of 
the board of State harbor commissioners 
from 1943 to 1946, resigning to become 
finance chairman in the campaign of Gov, 
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Earl Warren. This was the second time he 
served Governor Warren in that capacity— 
the first being in 1942. 

He also was a member of the park commis- 
sion and twice president of the community 
chest. In addition, he served with the board 
of managers of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1938 and with the Cali- 
fornia Centennial Commission in 1947-50. 

Other posts held by Mr. Mailliard included 
director of the American Trust Co., of the 
Home Fire & Mutual Marine Insurance Co., 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., American 
President Lines, Firemen's Fund Insurance 
Co., and the Western Pacific Railroad Co. 

He also was a director of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital; the San Francisco Federated Fund; 
chairman of the American Cancer Society 
campaign; and a trustee and president of 
the California Academy of Sciences. 

He served in the Field Artillery during 
World War I. 

Mr. Mailliard leaves his widow, Kate Peter- 
son Mailliard; sons, John Ward III, William 
Somers, the Congressman, and James Mall- 
lard; brothers, A. Page Mailliard, Yorkville, 
and Thomas P. Mallliard, San Francisco; 
and sisters, Mrs. G. T. Bridgman, Ross, and 
Mrs. William Moore, San Rafael, 

Funeral services will be announced by 
Gray's, Divisadero and Post Streets. 


Red Clerics Visit United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New Leader of July 26, 1954: 

Rep CLERICS Vistr UNITED STATES—THE Hun- 
GARIAN CHURCHMEN INVITED TO THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES CONVENTION ARE 
COMMUNIST QUISLINGS WHO Do Nor REPRE- 
SENT PROTESTANTS IN THEIR COUNTRY 

(By Béla Fabian) 

The World Council of Churches is to hold 
its convention next month in Evanston, III. 
Among those invited to participate are four 
Hungarian churchmen: Albert Bereczky and 
Janos Peter, bishops of the Calvinist Church; 
Lajos Vetö, a Lutheran bishop; and Lészlé 
Papp, a Calvinist minister and dean of the 
Budapest Theological Seminary. 

These four men do not represent Hun- 
garian Protestantism. They are minions of 
the Communist regime In Budapest, men 
who are willingly furthering the Kremlin's 
overall design for subjugating the churches 
of Eastern Europe. They are coming to 
America to pursue four yital aims of Soviet 
policy: 

To achieve unification of all orthodox 
churches with the aid of the World Council 
of Churches—the Hungarian Protestant 
Church serving, as László Papp expressed it 
last February, as “the connecting link be- 
tween East and West.” 

To create the impression that religious 
freedom exists in the Soviet orbit. 

To utilize the World Council of Churches 
for Communist peace propaganda. 

To prevent the establishment of an inter- 
denominational front of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews against communism. 

In the past, the Hungarian Protestant 
churches have been standard-bearers of free- 
dom, and many Protestant preachers have 
died in defense of their faith. During World 
War II Calvinist Bishop Laszlo Ravasz, Lu- 
theran Bishop Béla Kapi, and Unitarian 
Bishop Miklós Józan took a strong stand 
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against Nazi inhumanity. Members of the 
Protestant youth organization, Soli Deo 
Gloria, risked their lives saving victims from 
Nazi execution squads. 

The postwar Communist regime quickly 
turned its efforts to breaking the resistance 
of the Protestants. Their first notable vic- 
tim was Bishop Ravasz. After the Commu- 
nists had threatened to throw him in jall, de- 
port his family and cut off the salaries of all 
Calvinist parochial-school teachers, Ravasz 
stepped down as bishop. His place was taken 
by Albert Bereczky, and the Calvinist Re- 
formed Church became a Communist weapon 
against the other Hungarian churches. 

The leaders of the Lutheran Church 
proved even more of a problem. Bishop 
Lajos Ordas and the moderator of the church, 
Albert Radvimszky. resisted every kind of 
pressure. Finally, the regime charged the 
two with black-marketeering and sent them 
to jail. A new leadership has been installed 
which dutifully follows Communist orders. 

The Unitarian Church submitted without 
a fight. 

The present leaders of Hungarian Protes- 
tantism have won no real favors for their 
churches by cringing before the regime. The 
Protestant press is enslaved, religious schools 
are closed or rigidly supervised, and the Com- 
munist Party is drawing away the youth. 
Nevertheless, the bulk of Hungarian Protes- 
tants have refused to follow their leaders in 
submission to the Communists. The church 
services of Bishop Janos Péter in Debreczen, 
for example, have been boycotted. 

Reports from Hungary indicate that this 
same Janos Péter, who is soon to represent 
Hungarian Calvinists at the Evanston con- 
vention, is not only a member of the Com- 
munist Party but a secret-police agent. 
After the war, he served as private secretary 
to Rev. Zoltan Tildy, a weakling whom 
the Communists later made President of the 
Hungarian “People’s Republic.” It is now 
clear that Péter was planted by the Com- 
munists to spy on Tildy and report on his 
activities. 

Since the Berlin and Geneva conferences, 
morale among the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain has sunk to an all-time low, and 
Communist propaganda is exploiting this 
despair. Don't count on aid from the 
Americans,” the Communists are warning. 
“They are interested only in saving their 
own skins. Before long, the mighty Soviet 
Union will rule the world. Isn't it folly, 
then, to resist us?“ 

By welcoming Communist Quislings to this 
country as the representatives of Hungarian 
protestantism, the World Council of 
Churches is striking yet another blow at the 
spirit of resistance of the enslaved peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 


Carrier Contract Would Aid Dorchester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial with which I am 
in complete agreement, written by Edgar 
A. Craig, president of the Dorchester 
Board of Trade, Dorchester, Mass., ap- 
pearing in the Dorchester Argus-News of 
July 22, 1954, entitled “Carrier Contract 
Would Aid Dorchester”: 

The Massachusetts Bethlehem ship- 
building yard is located in Quincy, Mass., 
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and employs thousands of persons from 
Greater Boston, which includes Dor- 
chester. 

The city of Quincy has been hard hit 
and unemployment there exists to a 
great extent with resultant suffering 
among the unemployed and business in 
general. 

The present Republican administra- 
tion, despite campaign promises, has 
done nothing to relieye unemployment 
in labor-distressed communities in 
Massachusetts. 

The assignment for construction of 
the fourth Forrestal supercarrier to the 
Quincy yard of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Co., will contribute substan- 
tially to relieving the unemployment 
situation in Quincy and in Greater Bos- 
ton, as well as most helpful to business 
generally. : 

The arguments and reasons why this 
carrier should be assigned to the Quincy 
yard are convincing. 

The present administration should 
assign it to the Quincy yard for con- 
struction. 

The editorial follows: 

CARRIER CONTRACT WOULD Am DORCHESTER 
(By Edgar A. Craig. president, Dorchester 
Board of Trade) 

The people of Dorchester—residents and 
business people alike—want the Fore River 
shipyard to get the next Government con- 
tract for the huge Forrestal type of airplane 
carrier. Dorchester—like its neighboring 
community, Quincy—was greatly disap- 
pointed when the local shipyard lost the 
contract to Newport News, Va., several 
month ago. The fact that a similar con- 
tract is about to be awarded gives rise to re- 
newed hope that our local economy will get 
the benefit of the many millions of dollars 
involved in such a great undertaking as a 
monster airplane carrier. 

Hundreds of Dorchester families would be 
favorably affacted by peak activity at Fore 
River. The whole community would feel 
the beneficial effects—along with a score of 
other cities and towns in our vicinity. 

On behalf of the Dorchester Board of Trade 
I earnestly request our elected representa- 
tives in both branches of the Congress of the 
United States to leave no stone unturned to 
bring the next carrier contract to Quincy. 
Further, we especially implore the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. to have in mind the 
loyal support it has received from the Bos- 
ton area in the past in making the bid for 
the contract. 

This section has never been found wanting 
when, in war emergency, its manpower and 
resources have been of vital importance to 
national defense. Now our economy needs 
this important activity at Fore River. Please 
don't let us down, 


Puerto Rico’s Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following interesting 
article published in yesterday's Wash- 
ington Sunday Star, an appraisal by my 
good friend the distinguished Resident 
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Commissioner of Puerto Rico, Dr. AN- 
TONIO FerNos-Isern, of the progress 
made in Puerto Rico in the past 2 years: 
Puerro Rico Hams Her Garns IN Fmst 2 

Years or Frerpom—Dr. FERNÖS-ISERN RE- 

PORTS HIGHER STANDARD or LIVING 

“The people of Puerto Rico now have & 
feeling of permanence and solidity after be- 
ing afflicted for many years by uncertainty 
over their political status and their future.” 

That is the way Dr. ANTONIO FERNÓS-ISERN: 
Puerto Rico's Resident Commissioner in 
Washington, appraises the effect of the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico juct 2 years ago today. 

A companion effect, Dr. Frrandés-Isern re- 
ports, is a stepup in the rhythm of improve- 
ments in the economy, education, and gen- 
eral well-being of the people of Puerto Rico- 

HAVE OWN CONSTITUTION 


Commonwealth status gave Puerto Ricans 
a constitution of thelr own and practically 
all of the rights and powers of a State except 
voting privileges in Congress. Before the 
Commonwealth, the island had a large meas- 
ure of self-government, but it was based on 
an act of Congress, not on their own consti- 
tution. Dr. Ferndés-Isern, interviewed in 
his Capitol Hill office, put it this way: 

“The Commonwealth has satisfied the nat- 
ural desire of the people of Puerto Rico to 
have a status that cannot be classified 85 
colonial, Before, they felt that they were 
just recipients of a government conferred bY 
Washington. Now they have a body politic 
of their own and their relationships with the 
United States are governed by a compact. 

Dr. Perndés-Isern, a medical doctor with 
freckles and a friendly grin, originated the 
commonwealth idea in 1946 when he deci 
that neither independence nor statehood, 
both of which had many advocates, were 
practical goals. His idea was embraced bY 
Luis Mufios-Marin, the popular Governor 
the island, and in 1951 Dr. Frands-Isee’ 
presided over a constitutional convention 
Congress ratified the new constitution on 
July 3, 1953, and the commonwealth came 
into being on July 25. 


HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


The Commissioner reported that Puerto 
Rico now has a standard of living equal to 
that of any Latin American country except 
Argentina and Venezuela.” By offering tax 
concessions and other measures in Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, he said, it has attracted 
textile, plastic, glass, ceramic, drug. an 
other industries. Also, there have been 
stepups in such traditional industries 85 
sugar, coffee, cigarmaking, and rum distilling- 
The tourist trade is growing, too. 

In regard to education, Dr. Fernós-IsttN 

udly noted: 
engt the turn of the century we had 80 
percent illiteracy. Now we have 80 percent 
literacy, And this was achieved while in- 
troducing English in all the schools, from 
first grade on, so that now Puerto Rico 1 
truly bilingual.” 

The doctor said that about two-thirds of 
Puerto Rico's voters support the party whi 
sponsored the Commonwealth. The others 
are split between independence and state- 
hood groups, with a sizable edge for th® 
former. 

CRITICIZES NATIONALISTS 


Fanatical Nationalists of the type who 
made the Blair House attempt on Presiden 
Truman's life in 1950 and shot up the 
of Representatives Chamber this year num“ 
ber no more than 500, Dr. FERNÓS- 
said. 

“These people,” he declared, “have lost 
contact with reality. They refuse to 8er 
what is before their eyes. They talk a8 if 
Puerto Rico were a colony in the worst sense 
of the word. That's not so. They are not 
fighting the United States Government, but 
a Puerto Rican government, and they ara 
going counter to the wishes of the people. 


1954 


Dr. Fenwés-Iseen feels that Puerto Rican 
Progress is of great importance to the United 
States, He explained: 

“We are a sort of show window, demon- 
strating to other Spanish-American countries 
the benefits.that can come from relation- 
ships with the United States. Representa- 
tives of many Spanish-American nations 
come to Puerto Rico to see what technologi- 
Cal assistance from the United States has 
Gone for us.” 

There will be parades and speeches in 
Puerto Rico today, but Dr. FERNÓS-ISERN 
Will not be there because Congress is still 
in session. Instead he'll honor the occa- 
Sion with a speech in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, where he has all the privileges 
Of membership except the right to vote on 
legislation. 


Employment Security Supplementary 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a letter I received from Dewey 
G. Archambault, director of the Division 
of Employment Security of the Com- 
Monwealth of Massachusetts, showing 
the disastrous results in Massachusetts 
alone by the reduction in the amount 
Tecommended by President Eisenhower 
in the matter referred to in Mr. Archam- 
bault's letter to me: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Division or EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Boston, July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 
REPRESENTATIVE McCormack: The 
following comments are submitted with ref- 
erence to the action taken by the House 
Appropriations Committee on the employ- 
Ment security supplementary budget request 
which a reduction was made from $43 
milion, originally requested, to $4.6 million. 
This $4.6 million is to be restricted for con- 
tingency purposes only, with the provision, 
ever, that the contingency fund may be 
Used to defray the cost of any new state- 
Wide increases. 

1. We are decidely in favor of allowing the 
contingency fund to be used for the payment 
Of new statewide salary increases, as we in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts have a 
Problem bearing directly on this matter. We 
Tequest very strongly that this feature of the 
House committee's recommendations be 
Tetained. 

State legislation recently enacted (prior to 
July 1, 1954) provides for the granting of 
Salary increases to employees of the Com- 
monwealth, based on the number of years of 
Service in grade. Also, legislation was en- 
acted providing for the upgrading of certain 
Statewide classifications which also affected 
& number of employees in this agency. Al- 
though no final figures are available it is 
anfe to assume that these salary-increase 
Costs will approximate $215,000, and if this 
money can be obtained from the contingency 
fund, as the House Appropriations Commit- 

apparently now wishes, it will help solve 
dne of our major problems for the current 
1955 fiscal year. Otherwise, we will be faced 
With the problem of paying for these salary 
creases from the basic budget which would 
be extremely difficult (if not impossible) and 
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would necessitate the laying off of a sub- 
stantial number of employees to meet these 
higher salary costs. 

Consideration should also be given to allow 
the payment of normal in-grade step-rate 
increases from contingency funds as has 
regularly been done up to the preceding 
fiscal year. To require States to absorb such 
increases (which are authorized in accord- 
ance with State laws, rules, and regulations 
governing these matters) In their regular 
basic budgets necessitates curtailing the 
necessary operations in order to pay for these 
mandatory increases. In our agency the 
normal annual cost approximates $24,000 and 
failure to allow these payments to come from 
the contingency fund will make our financial 
position for the coming fiscal year even more 
acute, 

2. It is requested that reconsideration be 
given to the amount of funds approved for 
contingency purposes in view of the fact that 
from all indications insured unemployment 
on a national basis is expected to be greater 
than that on which the tentative budget 
approvals for the fiscal year 1955 were based. 

In this Commonwealth, for example, we 
have notified the Federal authorities that our 
benefit and claim workloads are expected to 
be approximately 15 to 20 percent higher 
than those workloads which they have ten- 
tatively approved for fiscal 1955 for this 
agency. 

3. The tentative budget approved for fis- 
cal 1955 for this agency indicates that we 
can be expected to have funds approved to 
pay for only about 1,785 positions. Our cur- 
rent staff as of June 30, 1954, is 2,049. This 
indicates an apparent overstaffing at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year of some 264 posi- 
tions which presents a serious problem to 
this agency if additional funds for basic em- 
ployment security operations, as requested in 
this supplementary budget, are not approved. 
In view of the fact that workloads currently 
are at a relatively high level, it is impracti- 
cal to consider a reduction in staff to stay 
within this tentatively approved budget, 
without impairing seriously the various op- 
erations carried on by this agency. Based on 
the tentatively approved budget for fiscal 
1955, the functional areas in which we find 
ourselves extremely short of funds are as 
follows: 

Personal services: (1) Experience rating 
operations, (2) local office employment serv- 
ice operations (involving various services to 
applicants and employers), (3) administra- 
tive and staff operations. 

In addition to the above, drastic cuts were 
also made in categories of nonpersonal serv- 
ices, particularly in supplies and equipment, 
which will make it very difficult for this 
agency to meet the necessary expenditures 
anticipated In these accounts. 

We urgently request that every effort be 
made to restore the supplementary budget 
request to the original $43 million which will 
provide additional money for regular basic 
employment security operations and will also 
provide adequate contingency funds from 
which higher benefit and claim loads, and 
from which statewide and in-grace salary in- 
creases can be paid. 

Very truly yours, 
Dewey G. ARCHAMBAULT, 
Director. 


The Health Reinsurance Bill, H. R. 8356 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on July 
13 this body voted to recommit H. R. 
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8356, the bill known as the admin- 
istration's health reinsurance bill. Sec- 
retary Hobby in a speech over a national 
network described the bill as the new 
approach toward solving the health 
problems of the American people, and 
declared it to be “the key part of the 
Eisenhower program for better health.” 

I voted to recommit this bill. I am, 
nevertheless, a firm believer in the poty 
of Federal responsibility for the health 
needs of our people. Franklin Roosevelt 
believed that adequate medical care is 
one of the basic human rights of all 
Americans. Harry Truman subscribed 
to that principle by submitting a plan 
for comprehensive health insurance to 
the Congress. I wholeheartedly approve 
a recent statement of President Eisen- 
hower: ` 

The means for achieving good health 
should be accessible to all. A person's loca- 
tion, occupation, age, race, creed, or financial 


status should not bar him from enjoying 
this access. 


I have no quarrel with the administra- 
tion with regard to certain points related 
to this legislation and I agree with the 
administration that our various health 
insurance plans are deficient in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

First. Too costly for low-income 
groups. 

The annual medical bill today costs 
our citizens $10.2 billion. Only 15 per- 
cent of this bill is covered by insurance, 
Eight million Americans are in debt as a 
result of medical expenses. And only 41 
percent of the families earning under 
$3,000 a year have insurance. 

Second. Health insurance does not 
pay the full medical and hospital bills, 

The Health Information Foundation, 
a research organization supported by the 
great drug and chemical companies, 
whose chairman is Herbert Hoover, 
stated in a recent report that individuals 
covered by health insurance got back an 
average of only $17 a year in benefits 
from these plans. 

Third. Health insurance plans do not 
cover all needed medical care. 

Fragmentized medical care is costly 
and often inefficient. Diagnosis cannot 
be arbitrarily separated from treatment. 
And you cannot isolate surgery from 
preoperative and postoperative care. A 
health plan should be a comprehensive, 
unified program. k 

Fourth. The unemployed, the retired, 
those in rural areas, sufferers of chronic 
ills cannot obtain health insurance, 

Two-thirds of all our counties are pre- 
dominantly rural. In 1,000 counties 
there is no public health service. Some 
thirty million live in areas without prop- 
erly organized local health departments. 

I voted to recommit this bill because 
I feel that, however laudable and sincere 
its objectives may be, the bill does not 
provide the key to the program to im- 
prove the health of our Nation. It is the 
object of this legislation to improve the 
health program of the country by in- 
ducing private insurance companies to 
broaden the coverage of their health 
insurance and extend this insurance to 
greater numbers of our people. This is 
to be accomplished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment underwriting the additional risk 
through a program of reinsurance. It 
Was never made clear during the hear- 
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ings whether anyone had faith in the 
proposed method. 

It seems clear to me that if this rein- 
surance operation is run on a sound 
businesslike basis the achievement of our 
objectives becomes impossible. There- 
fore, if we are to achieve our objectives, 
it can be done only by operating our 
reinsurance business ata loss. If we are 
going to subsidize our health program, 
let us do it openly and adequately. 

As Ido not believe the administration's 
health reinsurance bill is sound but do 
believe we should act upon this subject, 
I recommend action upon H. R. 7700, the 
medical facilities mortgage insurance 
bill. Passage of this legislation will be 
a definite contribution to improving and 
increasing our health facilities, and this 
by means of private enterprise. This 
constructive proposal will permit the 
-Federal Government to reinsure local 
lending agencies which are willing to ad- 
vance funds for the building of hospitals 
and related facilities to prepaid compre- 
hensive health plans. The bill would 
have the Government guarantee loans 
extended to prepayment groups by local 
financing agencies just as the Govern- 
ment has insured private real-estate 
loans. 

Instead of reinsuring the profits of the 
insurance companies, let us take this 
step toward an enlightened national pol- 
icy that will insure the health of our 
citizens, 


Group Life Insurance for Federal 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WORL, Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday, July 25, 1954, 

The address follows: 

I believe it can be sald without any fear of 
contradiction, that the Democratic Party was 
the author of social security. 

The Republican minority in Congress dur- 
ing the 1930's opposed it at every turn. They 
tried to block it by calling it names, They 
sald it was radical, socialistic, and would lead 
to a welfare state. 

But the people were unafraid. They 
scomed to like what they saw of old-age and 
survivors Insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation. In fact, they have been clamor- 
iag for improvements in the program. 

In the present Congress, with its thin Re- 
publican majority, we have seen improve- 
ments put through because a large majority 
of the Democrats voted solidly for legisla- 
tion which their party conceived in the be- 
giuning and will continue to develop until 
social security in the larger sense becomes 
avallable to all Americans. 

This is our answer to communism. 

This la proof that a forward-looking poll- 
tical party, under the flexible governmental 
system that we enjoy, can make those neces- 
sary social and economic changes by which 
an ever-increasing number of our people will 
Participate in the fruits of production. 
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At the time this report is being written, 
another form of insurance is being debated 
by the Congress. It would affect only one 
segment of our population. It is an ex- 
ample, however, of the way we are bulid- 
ing, piece by piece, those group protections 
that will finally benefit all. 

By the time this report is given, it may 
have been written into law. 

The arguments both for and against give 
us a picture as to how such legislation de- 
velops. It is with this in mind that I bring 
you some of the discussion dealing with the 
proposal to provide group life insurance for 
Federal employees. 

It is designed to extend to all Federal civil- 
lan employees, elected as well as appointed, 
the opportunity to enjoy a fringe benefit 
which has long been available to many em- 
ployees of private industry. 

Group life insurance is truly a product of 
the 20th century. 

By the end of 1912, there were only 25 
master policies, covering only 12,000 persons, 
for a total insurance coverage of $13 million. 
By the end of 1952, it had made sensational 
advances to the point where 37 million per- 
sons were covered to the tune of $70 billion. 

Under the Government's plan nearly 
1,750,000 Federal employees would come 
under this protection. The annual premium 
collections would be $70 million with the 
Federal Government contributing almost $23 
million of this amount. 

The employee premium rate would not 
exceed 25 cents biweekly for each $1,000 of 
coverage. Thus the annual employee cost 
would be $6.50 per $1,000, about the same 
as the premium being paid through large 
group plans in private industry. 

An employee earning $4,200 a year, if he 
elected to join in this program, would be in- 
sured for 65,000. This would cost him $32.50 
a year, as long as he remained in active sery- 
ice at that salary. If he retired after 15 or 
more years of service, he would no longer 
have to pay the premiums, but would still be 
fully covered. At the age of 65, the protec- 


tion would be reduced at the rate of 2 percent 


(or $100) a month. This would not be cut 
back below 25 percent of the original amount. 
In this case, he would have paid-up insur- 
ance of $1,250. 

If he should leave the Federal service be- 
fore retirement, he would be eligible to ob- 
tain from the Insuring company a standard 
life policy at regular premium rates, with- 
out physical exhmination. 

Here are some of the advantages to the 
employee: 

1. Full insurance protection at the lowest 
possible cost during the child-rearing ages 
when it is most needed. 

2, Double indemnity at lesser cost than 
that provided by most industrial group life 
insurance plans, Plus dismemberment in- 
surance. 

3. The chance to convert to standard life 
insurance at regular premium rates without 
a physical examination. 

4. A low-premium rate that does not fluc- 
tuate with age. 

5. Paid-up insurance after 65, amounting 
to not less than 25 percent of the employee's 
maximum coverage, 

The following are regarded as disadvant- 
ages: 

1. The proposed temporary term insurance 
Is additional only and does not take the place 
of a permanent standard life-insurance pro- 
gram. Employees may get a mistaken idea 
of security, thus neglecting other forms of 
insurance coverage. 

2. It has no cash-surrender value, 

Here are the advantages to the employer: 

1. It will serve to attract better employees 
and help to keep those already employed. 

2. It should strengthen employee morale 
by increasing the employee's feeling of eco- 
nomic security. 

3. By improving conditions of employ- 
ment, it may increase productivity. 
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4. It may improve job relations and public 
relations. 

5. It may remove the necessity of taking 
up contributions to help the survivors of a 
deceased fellow employee. 

The disadvantage to the employer is that 
the prevalence of such plans among business 
and industry may cancel the argument that 
it would attract and hold better employees. 
However, this might also work against the 
Federal Government If it fails to inaugurate 
such a program, for private industry would 
be in the position where it would offer better 
inducements, 

No one objects to the principle and the 
purpose of this legislation. 

There is disagreement only with details. 

Critics in this sense say that the Federal 
Government should offer this benefit free 
of cost. They maintain that similar group 
term life insurance is provided without cost 
to the employees of many large companies. 

Supporters answer by saying that a great 
majority of such plans are contributory, the 
cost being shared by the employees, as well 
as the employer. ‘They further point out 
that employees get more actual insurance 
and are more appreciative of it when they 
help to pay for it. 

Critics do not like the reduction in cover- 
age after the age of 65. 

They say that 65 to 70 percent of the 
beneficiaries of persons covered by this plan 
will receive only 25 percent of the face value 
of the insurance, As more people are living 
longer, the value of an insurance program 
that provides declining coverage with age 
becomes progressively less. 

Those who support reduced coverage after 
65 reply that this is a feature of almost all 
group life-insurance plans. To continue full 
coverage would Increase the cost. 

As one who leans to the side of the Federal 
employees on this issue, I frankly bellev@ 
that representatives of employees, or em- 
ployee organizations, must have some voice 
in the operation and management of such 
plans. This would bulld a solid base 
confidence, and permit any inequities that 
might arise, to receive instant attention. 

Critics also object to the proviso that would 
permit exclusion’of employees on the 
of the nature and type of employment, OF 
conditions pertaining thereto. 

To let an administrative official decide, 
instead of having the details spelled out 
clearly by law, would set a dangerous prece- 
dent. 

Since about 1,000 Federal employees die 
every month, it is advisable to pass legtsla- 
tion that would provide some protection for 
their families. This. however, should no 
be used as an excuse to rush through a bill 
that might be used later on to prevent was? 
increases or to silence other grievances con- 
cerning working conditions. 

On July 8, the Senate passed the bill au- 
thorizing the Civil Service Commission to 
make avallable group lite insurance for 
civilian officers and employees in the 
service. 

Without amendment, 

Federal employees are grateful that a start 
has been made in filling the security gap 
with reservations. 

It is not as satisfactory as straight life in- 
surance, 

The provision that drastically reduce’ 
benefits by 75 percent in the years deze 
65 Is quite a letdown, Even the low 25 cen’® 
premium, biweekly, for each $1,000 of ine 
surance is not so cheap when you conside 
that the insuring firms have no solicitatio™ 
collection, or investigative costs. 

The Government does all the work. 

Unless this is widely publicized as supply 
mental insurance employees may not fen 
ize its limitations. Many Government oath 
ployees upon being placed under the 55 
surance program may mistakenly feel th 
they are fully covered, 
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Therefore, it is necessary to outline some 
Of its advantages and its shortcomings. 

Like all new legislation, difficulties un- 
foreseen now may develop later. 

As long as the Government approves a 
Subsidy in part to the extent of 822 million 
it could be that it will go all the way in the 
Tuture to supply this insurance free of 
charge. 

In any event, Federal employees are win- 
Ning the fight for more economic security 

line with similar gains made by workers 
in private industry. 


Is the Girl Scout Organization 
Un-American? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 8 the Appendix of the RECORD car- 
Tied an article written by Mr. Robert Le 
Fevre, entitled “Even the Girl Scouts,” 
Which makes serious charges that the 
Girl Scout movement is infiltrated to the 
Point of danger with leftists and one- 
worlders. 

In the interest of presenting both 
Sides of the question I wish to call atten- 
tion to a discussion of the Le Fevre arti- 
Cle prepared by John Burkhart, an out- 
Toomi civic leader of Indianapolis, 


I understand that the article by Mr. 
Fevre has resulted in many substan- 
tial donors to the Girl Scout movement 
oming agitated over the problem of 
Whether or not they should continue 
Supporting what they had felt to be 
a worthwhile organization. I am con- 
Cerned because I have two daughters in 
the Girl Scout movement. 
Mr. Burkhart presented his side of 
the issue to the magazine in which Mr. 
Fevre’s piece originally appeared and 
While it was acknowledged as being re- 
Ceived, it was never printed nor did Mr. 
Fevre attempt to answer Mr. Burk- 
Tt's discussion of his charges. 


Since both the original article and the 
Teprint in the Recorp have caused the 
Girl Scout leaders some concern, it is my 
Durpose to place Mr. Burkhart’s answer 
in the Recorp so that it may receive the 
Same consideration and distribution as 
did the original piece by Mr. Le Fevre: 
Is tHe GeL Scour ORGANIZATION Un-AmERi- 

Can?—A Repiy ro Mr. Le Fxvax 
(By John Burkhart) 

The fact of Communist infiltration, its 
extent and the mortal danger it represents, 
arouses indifferences more often than action. 
w hy? One reason perhaps—though cer- 

ainly not the most consequential—is that 
hong those who have developed a sensitiy- 
2 to subversion, some see danger where no 
ne else can find it. 

In the March 31 issue of Human Events 

Robert Le Fevre makes grave charges 
against the Girl Scouts. Such of his readers 

may have lacked time, inclination, or op- 
abi unity to investigate the facts quite prob- 

are carrying in their minds a grotesque 
“Aticature of the Girl Scout organization. 
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Those who did investigate, who discovered 
for themselves the frightful irresponsibility 
of his attack and the utter groundlessness 
of his charges, now stand disillusioned. 
Other observers, more competent and more 
conscientious than Mr. Le Fevre, may hence- 
forth find it harder to stir these victims of 
disillusionment to action—on future occa- 
sion when the need for action is a matter 
of utmost urgency. 

In the discussion which follows the num- 
bers in parentheses will denote page num- 
bers in the 1953 edition of the Girl Scout 
Handbook, the special object of Mr. Le 
Fevre's lashings. 

First he fulminates at this sentence: 
“This implies that every citizen of the 
United States of America is included in the 
United Nations because the United States is 
a member” (p. 228). Obviously this is a true 
statement unaffected in the least by any 
Irrelevancies concerning Gary Davis. 

And again, “It [the U. N.] is the only world 
organization set up to iron out the different 
viewpoints of nations, and that has author- 
ity to do so” (p. 228), Now many, with per- 
fect propriety, question the desirability of 
an international organization; others like 
the idea, but think the veto makes it com- 
pletely ineffective; probably the overwhelm- 
ing majority of people want to continue ef- 
forts through an international organization 
but would deem it unwise to relinquish the 
veto power. But none of these viewpoints, 
none of this controversy detracts in the least 
from the validity of the statement quoted 
from the Handbook. 

Referring to another section of the Hand- 
book, Mr. Le Fevre writes, “The chart en- 
courages members of certain races and coun- 
tries—specifically the Chinese, the Negroes, 
and the Itallans—in thinking that they are 
looked down upon by Americans, that Amer- 
icans have been unfair toward them.” 

He draws this elaborate conclusion from 
a single question in a long, self-check chart: 
“Do I use such expressions as ‘dago,’ ‘nigger,’ 
‘chink’?” Presumably Mr. Le Ferre thinks 
our racial relationships would be improved 
if Girl Scouts were told to use such terms. 

Mr. Le Fevre goes on to say, “The ques- 
tions suggest that the Girl Scout who does 
not associate freely with all members of all 
other races, regardless of their individual 
merit, is morally deficient.” Now, in truth, 
the Handbook neither suggests, implies, nor 
even hints at any such doctrine. 

As a matter of fact, it handles this dim- 
cult subject with a great deal of grace and 
forthrightness. For example, “You do not 
like, equally well, every dress you have. You 
do not find equally companionable all the 
people in your school or troop. It is natu- 
ral to like some people, as individuals, better 
than others” (p. 210). 

According to Mr, Le Fevre, “page 347 of the 
handbook is an endorsement of socialized 
medicine.” The easiest way to answer this 
completely incredible charge is to simply set 
forth, in toto, the offending text: 

“The main health agency of the Federal 
Government is the United States Public 
Health Service. Some of the duties of this 
agency are: to prevent the bringing of dis- 
ease from other countries; to prevent the 
spread of disease between States in this 
country; to study the cause and prevention 
of diseases dangerous to public health; to 
supervise the purity of products in interstate 
commerce; to assist State and local health 
departments. 

“The United States Public Health Service 
has research laboratories and quarantine sta- 
tions at all airports and seaports handling 
foreign travel and commerce” (p. 347). 

It is doubtful, indeed, that the American 
Medical Association could find much fault 
with these straightforward, descriptive pas- 
sages. 
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Mr. Le Fevre criticizes the My Commu- 
nity” badge because it “emphasizes the idea 
that we are dependent upon a number ot 
governmental agencies for our comfort and 
protection.” Again the best answer is the 
Handbook itself. Out of the 14 points cov- 
ered for this particular badge, only 1 deals 
with dependency upon governmental 
agencies, and here is exactly what it says: 

“9. Find out what your community does 
for the physically handicapped, mentally ill, 
orphans, old people, poor, unemployed” (p. 
415). 

Another merit badge to feel the weight of 
Mr. Le Fevre's disfavor is the one on “world 
neighbor.” He scornfully comments that 
preparation for this badge calls for the 
Scout to memorize a part of the United Na- 
tions Charter. * * * ” Intentionally or not, 
he neglects to point out what part of the 
charter. The anxieties of most readers will 
be somewhat allayed by the direct text of the 
Handbook: 

“1. Memorize the statement on neighbor- 
liness in the United Nations Charter” (p. 
428). 

Continuing with Mr. Le Fevre's caustic 
comments, “To win either of those badges 
the girl scouts must sing paeans of praise 
for the U. N.” 

Well, we have already quoted the first re- 
quirement for the “World Neighbor” badge. 
Space will not permit a recital in full but 
we can cover in condensed fashion all the 
12 points embraced in qualifying for the 
badge and each reader can judge whether or 
not the scout must sing paeans of praise 
for the U. N. 

Point two is built around a patrol skit 
showing what it means to be good neighbors 
in the community and in the world. 

Point three concerns itself with an Imagi- 
nary trip—route, passports, point of interest, 
native dress and habits, something of past 
and present history of the land selected, etc.; 
point four is the presentation of the trip 
plan to an interested group; five, the loca- 
tion of girl scout and guide hostels; six, 
stamp and coin collections of the chosen 
country; seven, a person who has lived in 
the country Is to tell the troop about it; eight 
involves learning courtesy phrases in the 
country’s language; nine suggests an inter- 
national troop project; 10 deals with proper 
letter form in writing a United States Am- 
bassador; 11 is a demonstration of making 
friends with a girl guide of another coun- 
try, without knowing her language; and, 
finally, 12 deals with the things a traveler 
should do in order to be a good representa- 
tive of her own country (pp. 428-9). 

“Nowhere among all of the merit badges 
did I find one that required the girl scout 
to memorize part of the Declaration of In- 
dependence or a statement from the Con- 
stitution or the Bill of Rights.” So says 
Mr. Le Fevre. Herr Goebbels could have 
said it no better. Literally true, it is totally 
and shamefully false in its implication. 

Let's look at the record. Among the re- 
quirements for the My Government badge 
we find this: 

“e. Read aloud the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the preamble to the United 
States Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 
Explain what these documents mean to you 
and why they are so Important to your 
country” (p. 420). 

Or again, a pertinent quotation may be 
made from among the requirements for the 
active-citizen badge: 

“5. Talk over with your family and then 
with your troop how the Bill of Rights affects 
your daily life.” 

I hesitate to characterize the motives of a 
man completely unknown to me before and 
since his journalistic adventure in Human 
Events. But when he states that he now 
understands why his invitation to speak at 
the Girl Scout Council was withdrawn and 
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hereafter advises all American mothers to 
discourage their girls from joining that or- 
ganization until it * * becomes what 
many think it is, a real American organi- 
gation, it may fairly be said that he invites 
such characterization. 

One wonders, not that his invitation to 
speak was withdrawn, but that it was ever 
extended. 

He has done a terrible disservice to an or- 
ganization with a long and notable record 
of character building in the best American 
tradition. He has frightened parents. He 
has alienated financial supporters of the 
Girl Scout organization. His words have 
been picked up by many speakers and writers 
who have come to regard Human Events as 
a dependable source of information and 
evaluation. Thus his original audience has 
been multiplied many times and in such 
diverse directions that the truth can never 
catch up with all who have been so badly 
and inexcusably misinformed. 

His recklessness—is it stupid or cunning?— 
lends credence to the famillar chant of 
witch hunt and red herring and all the rest. 
Thus the whole movement to end subversion 
suffers a setback from this self-proclaimed 
dragon slayer. 

Any thoughtful person will find a sen- 
tence here and there in the more than 500 
pages of the Girl Scout Handbook with which 
he does not agree, or where he feels the em- 
phasis is incorrectly piaced or, perhaps, 
where even the subject matter is deemed 
inappropriate. 

But to charge that its substance is dan- 
gerous, un-American, antitraditional, con- 
firms one either a knave or a fool. 


The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include herein a well consid- 
ered and prepared informative ad- 
dress, in fact, a splendid address, The 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency— 
Affirmative Approach: The Building of 
Good Citizens, delivered by Hon. James 
P. McGranery at the opening of the Vil- 
lanova University Institute on Youth, 
5 Community, and the Law, on July 12, 

Judge McGranery is one of the best 
qualified persons educationally as well 
as by experience, the latter, in particular, 
to discuss this delicate and trying and 
currently important subject. 

In addition to his years of experience 
as an active lawyer, Jim McGranery 
gained invaluable practical experience as 
a distinguished Member of the National 
House of Representatives, later as judge 
of the United States district court for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, and 
later and until recently, in the very im- 
portant position of the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

The address follows: 

THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQuENCY— 
AFFIRMATIVE APPROACH: THE BUILDING OF 
Goon CITIZENS 

(Address by the Honorable James P. 
McGranery) 

Father Chairman, Very Reverend Father 

Provincial, Very Reverend Dr. Hickey, Rev- 
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erend Fathers, religious and brothers, lay 
members of the Villanova University sum- 
mer school, friends, ever since the worid 
began, the problem of guiding children in 
the way that they should go has confronted 
each successive adult generation. It is rec- 
ognized almost as a truism that the child of 
today is the citizen of tomorrow, He is heir 
to the great traditions of the past and, at 
the same time, he is handicapped by the 
mistakes in thinking and acting of those 
who have made ready whatever home, com- 
munity, or country is his. 

In our present world, American children 
are fortunate to be reared in the part of 
the globe which Is still free from the bond- 
age of communism’s encircling chains—in 
this Republic which was founded by men 
of religious convictions who recognized the 
dignity of each individual, his creation by 
God, his equality with all others in origin, 
nature, and destiny, and finally, his unalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

If the ideals of the Founding Fathers were 
fully realized in the lives of today's citizens, 
every child would be given the necessary 
preparation for his future—in the world and 
in eternity: a period of preparation which 
would be the most wholesome and effective 
preventative of juvenile delinquency. 

It may evidence temerity, perhaps, for me 
to state my own analysis of the preparation 
of the good citizen—to you, who are dis- 
tinguished educators, scholars, and profes- 
sional leaders of the social sciences, with 
years of successful experience in the edu- 
cation of youth, in the solution of juvenile 
problems. Nevertheless, in your gracious- 
ness, you have assembled at this institute 
on youth, the community and the law in 
Villanova University; and your presence is 
testimony to the wisdom of the president 
of the university, Father Donnellon, and 
the farsightedness of Dean Reuschlein of the 
Law School of Villanova University, in thus 
arranging discussions and the exchange of 
views on a problem, whose constructive solu- 
tion is vital to the future of our country, 
to the world of today as well as tomorrow, 


I am happy that our shared approach to 
the problem is an affirmative one. While I 
do not question the usefulness of the investi- 
gation by legislative and executive branches 
of our Government—National, State, and 
local—for these serve to alert the public to 
the existence of the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, and to its many contributing 
factors which must be remedied, neverthe- 
less, the ultimate goal should be: Under- 
standing and effective action to give to each 
child spiritual, mental, emotional, and phys- 
ical security, enabling him to develop in 
accordance with the laws of his human 
destiny. 

If parents are natural guardians and trus- 
tees of the child—then pastors, teachers, 
community leaders, and public officials share 
the duties of cotrustees. In the home, cradle 
of the family, the infant glimpses bis first 
earthly vista, experiences the love and ten- 
derness of father and mother, reaches for his 
first ball, shakes his first rattle. The lasting 
impressions of his earliest formative years 
are already his before the neighborhood, the 
community, the church, and the school can 
assume their joint but direct responsibility 
for training this citizen of the future. 

No wonder, then, that the love of parents 
manifested by the security of a mother's 
arms, the gentle discipline of a Christian 
household, the firm delight of a father's com- 
radeship, can wisely inculcate first knowledge 
and love of God, and of his goodness as 
mirrored in the child’s small world of the 
home. The spiritual motif of the family be- 
comes the child's, gradually and naturally. 
Emphasis on the material, selfishness, harsh- 
ness, indulgence, or confusion can, however, 
threaten the solid foundation of family life 
almost as much as squalor, starvation, and 
neglect. 
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In both may be traced community re- 
sponsibility even though it is indirect. Just 
an there is a moral obligation to make avail- 
able to the head of the family the means of 
earning a living wage, so there is a duty to 
make available housing within his purchas- 
ing power—where space and air, cleanliness 
and order will provide for the needs of grow- 
ing children. The child whose first experi- 
ence is in the fetid atmosphere of the 
crowded tenement, who must struggle with 
his brothers for the warmth of a ragged 
blanket, who is hungry more often than sat- 
isfied, begins his life with the uncertain 
status of a weed-choked flower. The child 
of parents who have absorbed the toxic at- 
mosphere of materialism, whose mental 
nourishment is prepared in the pressure- 
cookers of Hollywood, whose religious life 18 
nonexistent—is one almost as, or perhaps 
more, underprivileged. 

The local and the national community 
alike must bear the onus for television, those 
magazines and those newspapers which con- 
tribute to the destruction of the mental 
health of parents, and render them unfit to 
perform the first happy duties of parenthood. 
Broken homes have long been recognized as 
contributing to the delinquency of children. 
The irreligious social forces which foster the 
breakup of these homes cannot be acquitted, 
however, in the recently popular indictment 
of delinquent parents. 

Judge Alexander, of Toledo, Ohio, has ob- 
served: The world is now full of people Who 
have just discovered that juvenile delinquen- 
cy is largely traceable to delinquent parents 
and who would curb the former by punish- 
ing the latter.” After a discussion of court 
action against runaway parents, vicious par- 
ents, aiders and abettors, triangular parents. 
and inadequate parents, his conclusion is 
that to punish parents who contribute to the 
dclinquency of or neglect of their children 
accomplishes very few, if any, of the things 
claimed for it except revenge; that in some 
cases where the parent is refractory and re- 
sists the case-work approach, a certain 
amount of actual punishment may bring 
about cooperation; that in selected cases. 
where other methods have failed, prosecution 
and the threat of punishment, without ac- 
tual punishment, are rather effective. 

But punishing parents is no panacea. 

Of course, it may be said that there is no 
panacea for any illness of man or of the body 
politic. 

Preventative medicine is the most effective 
answer to illness, and preventative measures 
are the most reliable means for solution of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

If a child emerges from his home physical- 
ly, mentally, and morally strong and fit to 
enter his preschool and school life, then an 
active partnership must be undertaken by 
parents, teachers, and community leaders to 
safeguard him in his broadening con 
with his playmates and fellow students. 

The school will be his environment duf- 
ing the major portion of each day. 
classroom which is crowded and ill ventilat- 
ed provides a hazard, physical, emotio 
and mental to student and teacher alike. 
curriculum which does not give opportun 
for directed and wisely supervised phys! 
and social activity, is not well balanced. 4 
provide physical and mental exercise an 
instruction, however, without also providing 
spiritual and religious Interpretation of life 
is to fall in achieving the proper goal of edu- 
cation: The development of the whole per- 
son. 

To say, as many do, that all religious in- 
struction must come from the home or 
Sunday school, is placing in an unnatural 
compartment the most vital truths that 
child needs and hungers for, It is depriving 
him of knowledge concerning the reason f 
his existence, It is concealing from 7 
the answer to his never-ending questions 
“Why?” It is refusing to him his first an 
Rin incentive to do good and to 
e 
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“Incentives come from the soul's self, 
The rest ayaileth not,” 


The poet said, but I doubt if he meant, 
that these must be ignored, and discussion 
Of them constantly postponed until after 
school. 

The child who loves God and learns about 

is preparing to be a good citizen here 
and in eternity. 

No community is fulfilling its responsi- 
bility to its children when it forbids the 
Mention of God's name in its schools, or 
When it employs teachers whose loyalty is to 
the foreign ideology of godless communism, 

nts who send thelr children to schools 
and colleges whose faculties are infiltrated 
ty Communists, are reckless of thelr sacred 
t. = 


The oath of allegiance, recently revised to 
Tecognize our Divine Creator, should keynote 
& return to spirituality—to religion in our 
Schools and.in all community action. 

For the after-school hours and the out-of- 
School days present an equal challenge to 

proper training of youth. Correctly 
Supervised playgrounds and neighborhood 
Centers provide opportunity for healthful 
Activity and correct emphasis on the skills 
and talents that, when directed in the happy. 
erlcan tradition, prepare youth to par- 
ticipate in democratic action according to 
the ideals of the founders of this Republic. 

e Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, religious- 
Sponsored youth associations, and many 
other voluntary community organizations 
Slve to the growing girl and boy exercise in 
action of the fundamental American beliefs 
leurned in the good school. 

Parental supervision joined with such 

unity activities lead the youth into 
fruitful channels where he is happier and 
More content than the lachstring child who 
Wanders from poolroom to the purveyor of 
Pornographic literature, to the seller of nar- 
Cotics. 

Recently it has been pointed out that the 
Comics have exercised a vicious influence 
Upon the children of today, far in excess of 
What has generally been recognized by par- 
ents or educators who failed to analyze the 
Condensed crime and violence that they 
luridiy illustrate. i 

The financial magnitude of the comics 
industry has enabled these books to circu- 
late through tie-in sales to thousands and 

ns of thousands of newsstands and stores 
on children go to buy balls, bats, and 

Action against. this evil must be under- 
taken nationally, even though parents, mean- 
While, should be alerted to the epidemic that 

atens the mental attitudes of their chil- 

n. In the same way, national action Is 

needed to police the television industry 

Which, in too many programs, glorifies crime 

&nd lawlessness, and presents gunplay as the 
Most desirable of skills. 

J. Hagar Hoover, whose name symbolizes 
the highest degree of patriotic devotion and 
ert citizenship, has wisely commented: 

Criminal behavior is learned behavior. 
child and the adolescent are impression- 
able, and their active minds develop codes 
ot morality no higher than those to which 
they are exposed. The environment which 
adult community provides its growing 
Children is the most important factor un- 
derlying the behavior patterns cultivated by 
the normal child.” 

A return to religion of today’s adults, a re- 
awakening to spirituality of the whole Na- 
don will be the ultimate guaranty that to- 
Morrow's citizens will live in accordance with 

rican ideals—the ideals of a nation dedi- 
dated to God and the eternal principles of 
and of the dignity of the individual. 

Nevertheless, the problem of juvenile de- 
Unquency which la now confronting us, be- 
Cause of our failures of yesterday, must con- 

Ue to be studied and a cure sought. 
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Since 1948, the volume and rate of juve- 
nile delinquency has mounted in numbers 
and severity. Younger children in larger 
numbers are becoming involved in serious 
crime, 

Nationwide juvenile delinquency as meas- 
ured by offenders in juvenile courts, in- 
creased almost 30 percent between 1948 and 
1952, During 1952, 37 percent of all persons 
arrested for robberies were under 21 years 
of age. This young age group accounted for 
47 percent of all arrests made for larceny, 
68 percent of those for auto theft, and 33 
percent of all arrests for rape. 

Mounting concern over juvenile delin- 
quency has brought forth several national 
conferences, one congressional investigation, 
and many proposals for increased leadership 
on the part of the Federal Government in 
seeking a solution to the problem. Before 
considering specific proposals, it might be 
well to review, in their historical perspective, 
the present activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the general area of child welfare, 
with emphasis on juvenile delinquency. 

Among social scientists today it is ac- 
cepted that juvenile delinquency is the re- 
sult of the interplay of many causes rather 
than the result of a single cause. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that many public 
agencies, at all levels of government, are 
concerned with delinquency control, treat- 
ment, and prevention. It is not surprising 
either, in the light of the historical devel- 
opment of the social welfare movement. that 
what was once primarily a function of State 
and local governments, has gradually be- 
come a matter of concern to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And as knowledge has increased, 
the emphasis has shifted from control 
through punishment to control through pre- 
vention and treatment. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL 


Federal agencies directly concerned with 
juvenile delinquent behavior are the United 
States Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; the Bu- 
reau of Prisons in the Department of Justice; 
and the United States probation system, in 
the administrative office of the United States 
courts. Indirectly, the National Institutes 
of Mental Health, the Public Health Service, 
the Office of Education, the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation are also concerned with 
problems of juvenile delinquency. 

In July 1952, the Federal activities were 
considerably expanded by the creation of a 
new, independent national agency, the spe- 
cial juvenile delinquency project. Housed 
in the Children’s Bureau, it is, nevertheless, 
independent of the Bureau, receiving its 
support from foundations and individual 
donors. 

The Bureau of Prisons, established in 1930, 
maintains several reformatories, camps, de- 
tention headquarters and correction institu- 
tions as well as two juvenile institutions. In 
1952, 997 persons under the age of 18 were 
detained in these Federal institutions. 

The administrative office of the United 
States courts, created in 1939, exercises gen- 
eral supervision over Federal probation offi- 
cers. In spite of the general policy of Fed- 
eral authorities to divert cases of children 
who have committed Federal offenses to the 
local juvenile courts, a considerable number 
of juvenile cases still come before Federal 
courts. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, 693 Federal juvenile offenders were 
placed on probation. 

With this brief summary of Federal activi- 
ties relating to Juvenile delinquency, we may 
now consider recent proposals for increased 
Federal activity to curb Juvenile delinquency, 
SENATE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELIN- 

QUENCY 

In response to increased public concern 

about the problem of juvenile delinquency, a 
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resolution, jointly sponsored by Senators 
HENDRICKSON and Keravuver, was introduced 
and passed in the Ist session of the 83d Con- 
gress. The resolution called for a review of 
present Federal statutes dealing with youth- 
ful offenders, correctional action taken with 
respect to youthful delinquents by Federal 
courts, and a study of the extent to which 
juveniles are violating the narcotics laws. 
Hearings were begun in November 1953 and 
are still in progress. Many of the witnesses 
before the subcommittee expressed the belief 
that there is a lack of adequate national 
leadership in combatting juvenile delin- 
quency. The concensus of opinion as to the 
kind of leadership the Federal Government 
can exercise in curbing juvenile delinquency 
points toward the establishment of a Na- 
tional Institute of Juvenile Delinquency.* 

PROPOSALS TO REGULATE TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS 

One aspect of juvenile delinquency which 
has caused considerable al since World 
War II is that of juvenile narcotic addiction, 
In his testimony before the subcommittee, 
Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics made four specific recom- 
mendations: “ 

1. Heavier penalties for the seller of nar- 
cotics as distinguished from the addict. 

2. Enactment of heavier penalty laws for 
the seller of narcotics by all States. 

3. Addict commitment laws providing. 
institutional treatment by all States. 

4. Senate approval of protocol to limit the 
production of opium to the medical needs 
of the world. 

PROPOSALS FOR UNIFORM STATE JUVENILE LAWS 


One of the criticisms of our present han- 
dling of the juvenile-delinquency problem 
bears on the definition of a delinquent. Dif- 
ferent States define the term differently. In 
most States, the delinquent statute has a 
dual nature in that it is concerned with (1) 
acts of the child against the community, and 
(2) acts of the child against himself (such 
as consorting with improper companions, 
using Improper language etc.). Children in 
the latter category are often predelinquent 
and require different treatment than those 
in the first. The variation among State laws 
means that juvenile courts have difficulty in 
administering the laws and that all children 
are not treated alike. For these reasons 
several recommendations for the drafting of 
mode! legislation were proposed to the Senate 
subcommittee, 

SECRETARY HOBEY’S CONFERENCE ON JUVENTIE 
DELINQUENCY 

Another recent forum which served to 
stimulate suggestions as to what the Federal 
Government should do in connection with 
the nationwide problem of juvenile delin- 
quency was the conference on Juvenile delin- 
quency called by HEW Secretary Hobby 
(June 28-30, 1954). 

The consensus of the conferees, as sum- 
marized by Bertram M. Beck, director of the 
special juvenile delinquency project, was 
that delinquency must be solved on the com- 
munity level with Federal and State help. 
One group recommended the formation of a 
National Advisory Committee, representing 
public and private agencies and located in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Another group, presupposing the 
formation of such a committee, suggested 
that it contain three subcommittees—(1) 
service; (2) training; and (3) research—with 
an annual $3 million appropriation for per- 
sonnel training alone. 

Other groups emphasized the need for 
comprehensive research; increased grants for 
aid to dependent children; greatly enlarged 
school programs; collection of uniform de- 
linquency statistics; a survey of the impact 
of television and comics on children; and 
special training of policemen who handle 
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juveniles. In general, these increased sery- 
ices would be financed through increased ap- 
propriations to the appropriate Federal 
agencies and through grants-in-aid to the 
States. Most of the work groups emphasized 
the need for more coordination and coopera- 
tion between all agencies dealing with 
juveniles. 
CONCLUSION 

Apparently there is general consensus 
throughout all levels of Government and 
among civic participation groups as to the 
need for increased Federal lederal leadership 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. At the 
same time, it is generally agreed that the 
primary responsibility in this area resides 
within State and local governments. The 
proper role of the Federal Government, as 
expressed in the Senate hearings and Secre- 
tary Hobby's national conference on juvenile 
delinquency, is not to take over that re- 
sponsibility, but rather to provide needed re- 
sources and funds at the community level 
and to furnish leadership wherever possible. 

And to this, I add my prayer: May such 
leadership ever refiect the spiritual ideals of 
this Nation which is dedicated to God and 
conceived in His eternal grant of freedom. 


1U. 8. Senate. Committee of the Judi- 
ciary. Juvenile delinquency. Interim Rept. 
No. 1064, 83d Cong. 3d sess., pp. 13-14. 

U. S. Congress. Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Juvenile delinquency. Hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee, 83d Cong., lst sess., 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954, p. 178. 


When an Industry Gets Sick, Business 
Can Be Good, Even Where Job Cuts 
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Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to 
include the article which appeared in 
the U. S. News & World Report maga- 
zine for the week of July 23, 1954. The 
article is entitled “When an Industry 
Gets Sick, Business Can Be Good, Even 
Where Job Cuts Are Big.” 

The graph pictured in the article des- 
ignated the hard coal area in Pennsyl- 
vania where unemployment has hit hard- 
est. It shows the unemployment per- 
centages as follows: Lackawanna 
County, 15 percent; Luzerne County, 16.1 
percent; Northumberland County. 15.1 
percent; Carbon County, 22.3; Schuyl- 
kill County, 20.3 percent. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
WHEN AN INDUSTRY Gets SICK, BUSINESS Can 
Be Goop, Even WHERE Jon Curs Are Bia 

(Eorron's Nore.—Is the hard-coal industry 
dying? Mines are closing, miners are out of 
work throughout northeast Pennsylvania. 
Yet no real depression is occurring. New in- 
dustries are being developed. Anthracite 
operators, seeking new markets, talk of a 
comeback. Here is how one region manages 
to survive when its main industry falls into 
hard times.) 

Wiixes-Barre.—In this five-county area 
of northeast Pennsylvania, one of the Na- 
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tion's basic industries appears, outwardly, 
to be dying. This industry is hard-coal min- 
in 


Anthracite, once considered essential for 
heating, has been slipping ever since the 
the 1920's, when natural gas and fuel oil be- 
gan invading its markets. But now it is 
sinking fast. The industry, which, at its 
peak in World War I, employed 180,000 men, 
now provides work for only 34,000. Produc- 
tion, once 100 million tons a year, is down 
to 25 million tons. 

Many question whether the anthracite in- 
dustry, unless it finds new markets and un- 
dergoes drastic changes, can ever recover its 
former prosperity. 

In the last 18 months, 67 mines or sections 
of mines have shut down, throwing 17.500 
miners out of jobs. In all, 75,000 people— 
nearly 18 percent of the area's entire labor 
force—are out of work in the region shown 
by the map on this page. This region pro- 
duces nearly all of the Nation's hard coal. 
It has become one of the country’s worst 
pockets of unemployment. 

Yet no real depression—as measured in 
terms of the 1930’s—is occurring, even here. 
Almost normal life goes on. Shoppers throng 
the stores of Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. 
People go right on buying new cars, nearly 
as many as a year ago. 

Savings, too, keep growing. Wilkes-Barre’s 
banks and building and loan associations 
report a gain of $19 million in savings in 
the last 4 years. 

Thousands of women, holding their jobs 
or acquiring new ones as thelr mining hus- 
bands are laid off, have helped sustain the 
area's economy. 

Business, in general, holds up surprisingly 
well. 

The big questions, though, concern the 
future. 

Can hard coal make a comeback? If not, 
can this area find some other way to make a 
prosperous living? 

The answers may emerge from plans just 
now getting underway. The outlook as 
viewed by those making the plans, is hopeful, 
though not rosy. 

A quick comeback by coal is not foreseen, 
although operators hope to stabilize the in- 
dustry soon, after the current sharp re- 
trenchment is completed. Eventually, how- 
ever, it is hoped that new markets for hard 
coal can be found, new processes for making 
it useful can be developed. 

New industries, meantime, are being de- 
veloped—not only as a temporary substitute, 
but as a long-range supplement for coal, 
Already these new industries are taking up 
some of the slack. They account, in part, for 
the strength that business is maintaining. 

Scranton, leading the way in this direction, 
has acquired many new factories, mostly 
built by public subscription. It is after 
more. Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton have at- 
tracted manufacturers of electronics equip- 
ment, furniture, bedding, and shoes. Pitts- 
ton, Pottsville, and Shamokin now are mak- 
ing similar bids for new factories. 

The hope is that the economy of the entire 
area, once built almost entirely around coal, 
can be diversified. This, many feel, would 
assure the area's economic future, whether 
anthracite mining revives or dies. 

This program of diversification, however, 
runs into difficulties. It will take a lot of 
new industry to make up for the recent loss 
of mining jobs. Fewer manufacturers than 
formerly are seeking new plant locations. 
Those who are, moreover, often employ 
mostly women, as in apparel and textile 
Plants. This tendency to employ women 
already has given rise to complaints that 
“women work while men remain idle.“ 

Temporerily, governmental program are 
helping cushion the shock. More than 52,000 
laid-off workers are collecting unemploy- 
ment benefits. Many oldsters are getting 
Federal and union retirement pensions, 
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Here, the Nation is seeing a test of how such 
programs can help to avert a serious depres- 
sion. 

Special State and Federal projects to cre- 
ate temporary jobs also are being promoted. 
Some new highway construction is consid- 
ered likely. A program for protecting mines 
from flooding may win Federal financing» 

In the long run, however, many mine op- 
erators still pin their hopes on this area's 
major resource: hard coal. 

The trouble now with hard coal is that it 
has lost its chief market. Once it was the 
Nation’s primary fuel for space heating: 
used in millions of homes and office build- 
ings. Now much of this is done by natural 
gas or fuel oil. The trend away from an- 
thracite grew rapidly after World War II. 
Suddenly, hard-coal operators found them- 
selyes with more coal than they could sell. 
Operators, hoping for a revival in anthracite 
demand that never materialized, had de- 
layed closing many inefficient mines that 
no longer were needed. 

Finally, last year, producers decided some- 
thing drastic had to be done. They began 
a big retrenchment program. The less pro- 
ductive and high-cost- mines were closed- 
Production was shifted and concentrated 
into the most efficient mines. ators 
are trimming costs, trying to stabilize their 
shrinking industry. 

The results are to be seen on every hand. 
Idle coal breakers dot the countryside- 
There are empty stores on main streets, many 
vacant dwellings. 

Towns such as Shamokin, Summit Hill. 
Coaldale, Nanticoke, Lansford, and Nesque- 
honing have very little other industry - 
Some of them are going steeply downhill. 
Population has dwindled. Tamaqua, 
hit by mine layoffs, also has lost its railroad 
shops. Mahanoy City, until recently, h 
three movie houses. Now it is down to one. 

Hope for a comback by anthracite is 
chiefly on the possibilities of finding new 
uses for it, new markets to replace the homes 
it used to heat. For some of these poten- 
tial markets, the industry must change its 
product—hard coal must be converted int? 
gases, or perhaps into liquid fuels. 

One big potential, still in the researcD 
stage, lies in chemical uses of gases derived 
from anthracite. Projects under way con- 
template conversion of coal into “synthesis 
gas for making such things as ammonia 
methanol and formaldehyde. Such a gas. 
or the methane that can be produced from 
anthracite by further processing, might also 
be used as a fuel, supplementing or compet- 
ing with natural gas. 

Synthetic gasoline can be made from hard 
coal, industry leaders say, at a cost only = 
little higher than gasoline from petroleum. 
Synthetic gasoline might become commet- 
cially profitable if the cost can be reduced a 
bit more, or if the need for it should become 
more urgent. 

Another possibility lies in wider use of 
anthracite as industrial fuel. Factories and 
public utilities already buy about 30 percent 
of all anthracite. They take the small-sized, 
cheaper grades, To enlarge this market ma- 
terlally, the price of hard coal must be re- 
duced. This seems to call for more mechan- 
ization, and some producers already are in- 
stalling new machines. 

Then, too, there is a prospect that anthra- 
cite may come into use as a subsitute ſor 
coke in the blast furnaces of the steel indus- 
try. Experiments in this direction are now 
getting under way, with hope for develop“ 
ment of a new outlet, 

Any or all of these potentialities will take 
considerable time to develop. But, in the 
minds of men who run the hardcoal industry» 
there is no doubt that some will prove ou 

One anthracite executive summed up the 
outlook, as he sees it, this way: 

“The hard-coal industry may change 14 
form. But it won't die.“ 
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Strengthening the United Nations Organi- 
zation and the Threat of Communist 
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oben RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
Nati representation in the United 
Vital pea o Eanization has a direct and 
Of st upon the broader question 
throutensthening the United Nations 


mi revision of the charter. The 
Wisely a of the United Nations Charter 


for th, made provision under article 109 
for reo Vening of a special conference 
Natio €w of the charter if the member 
dence s So desired. From present evi- 
held that conference will probably be 
antic the next year or two. In 
the Scntlon of the revision conference 
a Teor in July of last year, passed 
Mittes ution providing that a subcom- 
lations it the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ot pro make a full and complete study 
Wise Is to amend, revise, or other- 
gania odiiy international security or- 
the Seclens. In September of last year 
dublie starv of State called for a broad 
United ussion on revision of the 
the for Nations Charter, preliminary to 
ate patheoming conference. The Sen- 
reign Relations. Subcommittee is 
Proble Ng staff studies on many of the 
Hear S related to charter revision 
Cities ppo are being conducted in major 
we Proughout the United States. 

Peon are informed that the American 
ite ha unity organizations, serv- 
tines university groups, church 

ci professional groups, and private 
dating” in all walks of life—are inun- 
wondenthe Subcommittee with corre- 
of a nee and testimony. This evidence 
Nation spread interest in the United 
e is accompanied by realistic pop- 

an inp oreness that the charter is not 
nizeq ble instrument. It is recog- 
for thet the perfection of machinery 
dutes a Settlement of international dis- 
an eyo aa the maintenance of peace is 
ing, Utionary process. The far-reach- 
the Dah for means of strengthening 
ted Nations reflects not only evi- 

ent RA inherent weakness in the pres- 
Which Ter but a potential for strength 
turity “OMes with experience and ma- 


IĮ 
thar P Pears evident that such aspects of 
sition d revision as relate to the compo- 
til, th and powers of the Security Coun- 
Veto, and membership cannot be 
tation dd m the question of represen- 
dean et Communist China. More sig- 
dess pany, the issue of Communist Chi- 
the verbesentation brings into question 
Which N purposes and principles on 
lounge the United Nations has been 
1 ed, 
tinee f. attention to charter revision 
Americas of profound concern to every 
the esta citizen, affecting as it does, 
Tay p ent of institutions which 
reserve the peace long after the 
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Chinese Communist regime is forgotten. 
Yet, the danger looms that in its present 
stage of development, the United Nations 
may be destroyed from within. While 
endeavoring ‘to perfect the machinery of 
the United-Nations, the organization is 
threatened, perhaps not so much by its 
structural frailties as by a possible com- 
promise of the principles which provide 
the basis of its moral strength. 

Notwithstanding mechanical failings, 
the United Nations will survive so long 
as a predominant will exists for the 
peaceful settlement of international con- 
flicts and for the enforcement of collec- 
tive action against those nations that 
violate the peace. However, the insinu- 
ations of a defiant, reckless, ambitious, 
and aggressive power into its midst, as a 
result of the abandonment of principle, 
would spell disintegration and perhaps 
even disaster for the United Nations. 

If the strength of the United Nations 
depends upon the will for peace among 
its members and if the charter prescribes 
a willingness to carry out the obligations 
of the charter as a condition of admis- 
sion of new members, by what reasoning 
can less strict criteria be applied to the 
admission of a new government to rep- 
resent a state already a member? In 
the light of the standards of admission 
the exclusion of the Mao Tse-tung re- 
gime is predetermined by the very con- 
duct of that regime. That conduct 
within China is documented in brain- 
washing, blood, starvation, forced labor, 
and the liquidation of literally millions 
of so-called counterrevolutionaries. 

In its international conduct the Mao 
government has openly demonstrated its 
irresponsibility by renouncing and void- 
ing the existing treaty and financial ob- 
ligations of China. The normal and 
decent processes of diplomatic relations 
have been spurned. In attempting to 
qualify as a peace-loving state, willing to 
carry out the obligations of the charter, 
the regime defied the United Nations in 
its effort to repel aggression and to unify 
Korea. Chinese use of armed force was 
not only directed against the very society 
of nations the regime now aspires to join 
but was in defiance of purposes and prin- 
ciples which if sacrificed would mean the 
destruction of the United Nations itself. 
While inflicting this tragic misery the 
Mao regime demonstrated the depraved 
depths to which it could sink in atroci- 
ties committed against United Nations 
prisoners. It then attempted to camou- 
flage its violation of international law 
by a coldly calculated propaganda tirade 
charging the United Nations command 
with the practice of germ warfare. In 
evidence of the sanctity in which this 
regime holds international accords, it 
has callously ignored its solemn accept- 
ance of the restrictions imposed in the 
Korean armistice agreement. Until a 
solution is reached in Korea a de facto 
state of hostility exists between the 
United Nations and this regime. 

Since the case against Chinese Com- 
munist representation in the United 
Nations is clearly grounded on the in- 
ability of that government to meet the 
admission tests of the Charter, there 
is little to be gained in rationalizations 
of expediency. To cast the question in 
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the light of a possible relaxation of ten- 
sions in the East-West conflict or in the 
cold war or in terms of the advantages 
of resumed trade or even in the context 
of the free world versus communism, is 
to obscure the central issue, namely, the 
fact that the regime by its demonstrated 
actions does not meet the test for ad- 
mission. To place the issue in the con- 
text of worldwide political considera- 
tions rather than on the concise basis 
of nonqualification might lead to the 
sacrifice of moral principle to Machia- 
yellian intrigue. 

The Chinese Communist government 
says in effect: either we are admitted to 
the United Nations or we continue to 
threaten Korea; threaten Indochina 
and southeast Asia; threaten Formosa; 
continue to foment separatist move- 
ments; continue to ignore the sanctity 
of treaties and the sanctity of territo- 
rial boundaries; and continue to hold 
United States citizens in confinement 
as hostages. For the United Nations to 
capitulate to this international black- 
mail would be for the forces of law and 
order to capitulate to the gangster. It 
would condone the behavior of a re- 
gime which has been an object of United 
Nations collective action, It would mean 
surrender to the evils of sponsored ag- 
gression and international anarchy. It 
would be the extinction of that great in- 
tangible moral force which is the 
strength of the United Nations. While 
striving to strengthen and perfect the 
autonomy of the United Nations we can 
ill afford, in the interest of expediency, 


to barter away through the admission of 


Red China those principles which are 
its very lifeblood. 


Blunt Facts Concerning the Plight of the 
Soft-Coal Industry in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address, delivered by Robert T. 
Laing, executive director of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers Associa- 
tion, Altoona, Pa., reveals the plight of 
the soft-coal industry in the Keystone 
State. 

The address follows: 

There are 29 counties in Pennsylvania that 
produce bituminous coal. These counties 
have a population of 4 million and contain 
23,000 square miles. In many of the areas, 
coal mining is the basic industry and chief 
source of employment and livelihood. Penn- 
sylvania has produced coal continuously 
since the latter part of the 18th century. 

The bituminous coal fields of the State 
have many seams that vary in thickness 
from inches to9 feet. The coal is very versa- 
tile in character and can meet the demands 
of any type of consumer. According to geo- 
logical surveys, there is sufficient recover- 
able coal in the State to last, at the present 
rate of production, for 440 years. 

Until comparatively recent times the coal 
was recovered exclusively by the deep-mins 
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method. With the advent of World War II 
there was a sudden demand for great quanti- 
ties of solid fuel and surface mining came 
into being on a large scale. This type of 
mining has had a phenomenal growth, and 
in the month of May this year accounted for 
25 percent of the State production, Al- 
though by far the greatest percentage of the 
available coal at the present time is classified 
as deep mine, we hesitate to speculate on the 
extent to which surface mining can go. At 
the t time there are instances where 
90 feet of cover is being removed to recover 
36 inches of coal. Earth-moving equipment 
with great efficiency is constantly being pro- 
duced, As this equipment is developed, the 
horizons of surface mining are extended. 
Because this coal lies so near the surface, it 
cannot be recovered by the deep-mine 
method. 

Similar improvement in mining equipment 
has taken place in deep mines. In the last 
few years, mine operators have invested mil- 
lions of dollars modernizing their plants in 
order to mine and prepare a product to sst- 
isfy the most discriminate users of solid 
fuels. 

Despite the fact that we have done every- 
thing humanly possible to mine and market 
a high quality product, we have seen our ton- 
nage and personnel decline steadily over the 
last 10 years. We have studied the number 
of captive and commercial mines and their 
tonnage; also, the number of active mines 
operating during the last 10 years, together 
with number of commercial and captive em- 


‘oyees. 

All of these items, you will note, indicate a 
general decline. This tremendous decline in 
tonnage has not only placed the investment 
of our operators in Jeopardy but has also in- 
flicted a terrific economic burden upon thou- 
eands of employees and their families, as well 
as to related industries such as railroads and 
small business enterprises that depend upon 
the economic well-being of the coal industry 
Jor survival. To cite a current example of 
the condition in our State, since January 1, 
1953, 156 mines have closed, resulting in un- 
employment of 10,896 men. Besides this, 
curtailment has caused the dismissal of 5,351 
more miners, making a total of 16,247 men 
thrown out of work. 

We also studied the maximum capacity 
of our mines. This study is based on 3 shifts 
a day, 6 days a week, for 300 days per year, 
with the working personnel for each year. 
You will notice that our maximum capacity 
for 1943 was 119,004,000 tons and that of 
1953, 94,556,000 tons. This decline in poten- 
tial maximum is due to the closing of many 
mines and reduction in personnel. As will 
be pointed out later, it would be very dim- 
cult to increase this maximum on short no- 
tice. 

Several factors have contributed to the de- 
cline in production and consumption of coal. 
Some of these are local in character, some 
national and some international. Perhaps 
the most acute problem facing the industry 
in Pennsylvania at the present time is the 
competition from imported residual oil. 
Most of this oll comes into this country from 
Venezuela and is marketed on the eastern 
seaboard which is the natural market, be- 
cause of geography, for Pennsylvania coal. 
In the year 1953 this imported residual oil 
displaced 32,687,545 net tons of coal, The 
importation of residual oil not only hurts 
the coal industry but has an adverse effect 
upon domestic producers of crude oil. 

Another factor that has greatly influenced 
the decline in production and consumption 
of bitminous coal has beén the tremendous 

of the natural-gas industry. Al- 
though there are large gas fields in our Penn- 
Sylvania area, by far the greatest amount of 
gas being consumed in the area comes to us 
from the gas wells of the Southwest. There 
has been a tremendous conversion in the 
domestic field from coal to gas, but the most 
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damaging impact le when industries convert 
from coal to gas. 

Another factor In the decline in production 
and consumption of coal has been the diesel- 
ization of coal railroads. At one time the 
railroads were the largest users of bitumi- 
nous coal. Their consumption has fallen 
from a peak of 124 million tons in 1944 to 
28 million tons in 1953. 

Another factor in the decline in production 
in Pennsylvania has been the competition 
from coal from the high-seam, low-cost 
areas in neighboring States. Great quanti- 
ties of this coal are being burned on the 
eastern seaboard, a substantial amount of 
which is being burned in our own Pennsyl- 
vania industries. 

The authorization of hydroclectric-power 
generation plants by the Federal and State 
Governments also has adversely affected the 
coal industry. Just recently the Congress 
of the United States approved the St. Law- 
rence seaway and the New York State Power 
Authority was given the right to construct 
hydroelectric plants. This, of course, means 
that coal will be replaced by hydroelectric 
power and all the Great Lakes area will be 
opened up for commerce from foreign coun- 
tries, some of which undoubtedly will be 
residual oll. 

Coal has declined steadily since 1920, while 
petroleum, natural gas, and hydroelectric 
power have gained. 

Although the impact to the coal industry 
and the people employed therein is disheart- 
ening and devastating, there are other aspects 
of the situation that should give your com- 
mission and all others concerned with our 
fuel policy grave concern. I refer to the 
consequences that would result should this 
Nation become involved in another world 
struggle. 

Fuel is one of the first. essentials In times 
of emergency. In 1914 when World War I be- 
gan, the mineral-energy supply in the United 
States was 16,290 billion B. t. u.'s. Four years 
later when we entered the war, the demand 
had Increased to 21,449 billion B. t. u.’s, or 
an increase of 31.7 percent. In 1939, when 
World War IT began, our supply of B. t. us 
was 22,683 billion, and by 1941, when we en- 
tered the war, the demand had Increased to 
33,176 billion, or an incrense of 46.3 percent. 
Based on this experience, we can safely pre- 
dict an increase in demand of 75 percent, 
or about 65 trillion B. t. u.’s, should we be- 
come involved in an international struggle. 

Between 1914 and 1918 the coal industry 
increased its production from 422 million to 
579 million tons, or 37 percent. Between 
1939 and 1944 the tonnage was increased from 
394 million to 619 million, or 57 percent. 
Economists and fuel engineers tell us that in 
the event of a national emergency the coal 
industry would be called upon to produce 
1 billion tons of coal per year, In the face 
of the current condition in the coal industry, 
this task would be nigh impossible because: 

The hundreds of mines that have been 
closed are not easily reopened. When a mine 
is closed the equipment is removed. It fills 
up with water, the roof caves in, and is, for 
practical purposes, useless. The Nation not 
only lores a source of fuel, but millions of 
tons of valuable natural resources are lost 
forever. It takes just as much time, effort, 
and capital to open an old mine as to start 
a new one. Time would be an important 
factor, It takes many months to get a new 
operation into quantity production. 

Manpower would be unavailable. Labor 
from mines that have closed has migrated to 
other industries. This is especially true of 
the young men. Many of the old men have 
remained in the communities because they 
could not get other employment. Mining to- 
day, in the modern, mechanized mines, is es- 
sentially a young man's job. Gone are the 
days when a pick and shovel were the only 
essential tools. The complexity of modern 
underground machinery requires keen, alert, 
well-trained young men. 
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During World War II the coal from deep 
mines was supplemented by 125 million tons 
of strip coal per year. Most of this coal e 
taken from the crop line and was easy to ge 
That source no longer exists. 

Because of the decline in the coal indus- 
try the railroads have not kept their fa 
cilities ready to meet emergencies. 85 
transportation agencies would have a am 
cult time hauling the coal eyen if it 
be produced. 

We have tried to point out in this ar 
cussion what we believe to be the im z 
factors which adversely affect the coal in 
dustry. We have been aware of these nis 
for some time and the entire industry pe 
been concentrating on cures. Some of 7 — 
avenues which have been explored ure 
follows: oil. 

Restrict the importation of residual 

Protect coal from the inroads made it 
natural gas, with the thought in mind the 
both oll and gas are critical fuels 
much less supply than coal and would there” 
fore, be vary, very valuable in time of "e 

Require the use of coal, where availa 
and suitable, in Government bulldings- tes 

Investigate methods to reduce freight Ta te 
on coal. In many instances the freight 
approximates the value of the coal. ples 

Encourage and promote, as far as poss! 
extensive and intensive research to discov 
better methods of recovery, more uses 
more efficient methods to use coal. the 

Examine the tax structure affecting at 
coal Industry with the thought in mind 
giving encouragement to the industry- g 

We do not know how many of these 15 
gestions might come within the scope of tu. 
Pennsylvania joint State government 2 
mission or the Pennsylvania legislaturg 
They are given to you for your thinking 
to form the basis, perhaps, for some gurt 
expioration, 


Flood Control for St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, gen- 
Friday morning I went over to the ©. 
ate Public Works Committee to Urge 4. 
proval of the proposal of the Army © ine 
neers for a $112,880,000 project 7000 
protection of St. Louis against of tbe 
Because of the all-night session d, aid 
Senate the night before, the hearing got 

fie 

ous 


not go on as scheduled, so I wa a 
able to appear in person, but I di 
my statement, and, under of 
consent, insert it in the Appendix 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 1 of 
TESTIMONY BY HON, Leonor K. Su ons 

MISSOURI, BEFORE SENATE PUBLIC oe, 

COMMITTEE ON MATTER OF FLOOD conse 

von Sr. Lovis IN OMNIBUS FLOOD- 

BILL, FRIDAY, JULY 23, 1954 

Mr. Chairman and Senators, the wast on 
who are scheduled to appear here tos Tui 
the matter of flood control for St ey” 
are much better equipped than I to g t5 of 
all of the facts on the technical pou 
our project for the protection of 5 ost # 
For that reason, I am not going ta hg 1 
an expert witness on this, except “of s? 
that I do consider myself something Prob- 
expert on the human aspects of ert pres 
lem—the suffering and destruction esitis 
erty and the dangers to health pe P” 
from these periodic floods, They can 
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vented, and I urge this committee to help us 
Prevent them by approving inclusion of 
the St. Louis project in the omnibus bill. 

As the Members may know, I introduced 
& bill in the House—similar to Senator HEN- 
NinGs' bill over here—to authorize the St. 
Louis project at an estimated cost of $112,- 
880,000. It was because of the time ele- 
Ment—and only because of that—that I 
Could not attempt to have the St. Louis 
Project included in the omnibus bill which 
Was reported out by the House Public Works 
Committee. The necessary administrative 
action within the Corps of Engineers, the 

ent of the Army, and the State and 
local agencies involved, had not been com- 
Pleted in time for me to seek to have it in- 
Cluded in the House omnibus measure. 

Consequently, I am very grateful that thls 
Committee of the Senate is taking up the 
matter, and I am here to thank you for that 
and to urge favorable action. As I said, other 
Witnesses can provide you all the technical 
detail, so I will not repeat any of that. I 
have brough with me copies of my bill, H. R. 
9378, which I submit to you for any assist- 
ance the language of the bill may be to your 
committee in incorporating these provisions 
into the omnibus bill. 

Again I want to say I appreciate your ac- 
tion in scheduling this matter for hearing. 

Want to assure you we in St. Louis are 
SOlidly behind the project. If it is included 
in the omnibus authorization bill this year, 
it will make it possible for us in succeed- 
ing years to press for the necessary appro- 
Priations to get the work under way. 

Every citizen of St. Louis who has expe- 
rienced the scourge of floods first hand will 

eternally grateful for favorable action on 
this matter, and, belleve me, I will be, too. 


Upper Colorado Political Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, when it 
Comes to water—the cornerstone of Cali- 
fornia’s past, present, and future econ- 
©my—the administration has let us down 
With a loud splash. 

From the President down they have 

beating the political drums for the 
Sigantic upper Colorado River project 
Which would seriously damage our vital 
Supply of water from the lower Colorado. 

In addition to depriving California of 
an immense amount of Colorado River 
Water, to which we have contract rights, 

upper Colorado River project would 
Cost the taxpayers of California more 
n $93 million. 

It would cost the Nation's taxpayers 
More than a billion, 

But how much would it cost the tax- 
Payers of the States which would sup- 
bosedly benefit from it? Those States 
are Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. It 
Would cost the taxpayers of those 3 
States about $15 million. 

These are not my figures. They are 
pased on reports from the most reputa- 

le organizations, such as the Tax Foun- 
dation, the National Council of Tax- 

Executives, and testimony of ex- 


bert witnesses before the House Interior 
Committee, 
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As a member of the committee, al- 
though anxious to foster scund develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado Basin, I 
found it necessary to vote against the 
administration proposal. It passed out 
of the committee by a vote of 13 to 12, 
largely because some Republican mem- 
bers cast aside their loudly proclaimed 
program of economy in fayor of pork- 
barrel politics. 

Disregarding California’s welfare, and 
disregarding the taxpayers, Republican 
politicos obviously decided to take up 
the cudgeis for the upper Colorado proj- 
ect to make the West believe they were 
great advocates of reclamation. High- 
powered strategists of the administra- 
tion evidently bulldozed the Budget Bu- 
reau and the White House advisers into 
going along with them. It appears that 
the high-level political staff of the ad- 
ministration does not know much about 
western water problems. And after ex- 
amining their actions of the past few 
months, it is apparent they do not care 
to learn. 

The upper Colorado project is the 
most infeasible, costly, and impractical 
water and power scheme ever concocted 
by a Federal Bureau. It is a magnificent 
example of a purely political project, 

If this gigantic farce were ever ap- 
proved by Congress it would inflict on 
the American public a catastrophic bur- 
den. It would probably mean the end 
of all reclamation development. 

The Republican strategists thought 
they could put this political project over, 
and they are still trying to do it. But 
they have learned that the road they 
selected contains some pitfalls, and they 
now appear somewhat hesitant in mov- 
ing ahead. 

Let us see what has happened since 
the GOP deep thinkers launched the 
upper Colorado scheme. 

First, they adopted the project as part 
of their program, Now a President has 
inumerable duties and obligations. He 
cannot be an expert on every matter 
put before him. So he must rely on 
his White House and department ad- 
visers. That is what Mr. Eisenhower 
did. He most certainly took the word 
of assistants and department heads that 
the upper Colorado project was a neces- 
Sary, sound project, and on March 20, 
1954, issued a statement in which he 
Said: 

The development will conserve water 
. It will develop much-needed electric 
power * * *. The development calls for 
sound financing. 


Mr. Eisenhower was misled by men 
influencing the course of this country 
and responsible for its welfare. 

Shall it be said that the men advising 
the President did not know what they 
were doing? No, they knew. They knew 
that the upper Colorado project was 
nothing more than a political water 
project, that it could not pay out ever, 
that there was no market in the area for 
the power, that it would inflict on the 
taxpayers an unjustifiable load. 

But the die had been cast, and the Re- 
publican machine was ordered to sup- 
port the project before the public and 
in Congress. Secretary of the Interior 
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McKay was appointed generalissimo, and 
he carried out his orders. 

In May, Secretary McKay told the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
Washington that by supporting the up- 
per Colorado project— 

In the first months of its Incumbency this 
administration has provided concrete dem- 
onstrations of its determination to carry out 
the full responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 


ernment with respect to water resources de- 
velopment. 


Again in May, Mr. McKay told a $100- 
a-plate Republican dinner in Salt Lake 
City: 

Let me cite the Colorado River storage 
project as a specific example of the type of 
development which we vigorously support. 


There we have the Republican leader- 
ship firmly on record supporting a proj- 
ect that will cost the taxpayers of Cali- 
fornia more than $93 million, and the 
taxpayers of the Nation more than a bil- 
lion. dollars. 

There we have the Republicans on one 
hand proposing a gigantic, costly, totally 
unworkable project to bring in more 
highly subsidized acreage, while on the 
other hand the Secretary of Agriculture 
is cutting agricultural acreage. 

Behind the Republican campaign for 
the upper Colorado project is a purely 
political motive. They are disregarding 
the economic welfare of both California 
and the Nation. They are thinking 
only in terms of the elections in the 
upper Colorado States. 

The Republican support of the upper 
Colorado project is a move of despera- 
tion. To maintain political ground they 
are in danger of losing, they are willing 
to sacrifice sound economy and good 
government. Someone should get all the 
facts to the President and slow down his 
“politics at any price” strategists who 
have sold him a bill of goods. Evidently 
he listened to some tall fish tales during 
his Colorado vacation. 


Diseased and “Needled” Poultry Endanger 
and Cheat the Public, and Other 
Rackets Flourish in Foods, Drugs, and 
Cosmetics, as Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration Appropriation Again Is Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that many Members of the Congress, and 
also officials of the administration, par- 
ticularly those with policymaking re- 
sponsibilities in the field of health and 
welfare, read the excellent article in the 
Washington Evening Star on Wednes- 
day, July 21, dealing with the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
article was entitled “Food and Drug 
Watchdogs Face Work With Less Funds.” 

I have tried during my tenure in the 
Congress to keep abreast of the work of | 
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the Food and Drug Administration and 
to do what I can to assure it adequate 
authority to do the work we expect of it, 
and also adequate funds. Last year, as 
a result of the Supreme Court decision, 
a loophole was disclosed in the basic au- 
thority of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration which prohibited inspectors of 
the agency to gain admission to factories 
preparing food, drug, or cosmetics prep- 
rarations, except on the invitation of the 
operators of those factories. We suc- 
ceeded in closing that loophole in the 
legislation. It was a great victory for 
the consumer, for it restored the right of 
cur Government to inspect the condi- 
tions under which these products are 
prepared and processed, and to act 
against insanitary conditions threaten- 
ing the health of the public, 

The fact remains, however, that the 
Food and Drug Administration has not 
been getting adequate funds to enable 
it to make the number of inspections it 
should make each year in preventing 
products which are dangerous to health, 
or which are fraudulently packaged, 
from getting into interstate commerce. 
The administration this year asked for 
only $5,200,000 for the appropriation of 
the Food and Drug Administration, as 
against the $5,600,000 appropriated un- 
der the Truman administration. The 
Congress then cut the administration's 
request by another $100,000, leaving the 
Food and Drug Administration only 
$5,100,000. That means a cut in the staff 
of this very essential Government agency 
by about 11 percent since 1952. Consid- 
ering the work which the Food and Drug 
Administration does for all the people of 
the United States by seeking to climinate 
poisoned, or adulterated, or mislabeled 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics from being 
sold to the public, I think this was one 
of the most shortsighted cuts ever made 
in an appropriation. 

THE DISEASED POULTRY SITUATION 


The work of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has come in for renewed at- 
tention in recent months as a result of 
disclosures dealing with the sale in inter- 
state commerce of diseased poultry 
and of frozen poultry which has been 
fraudulently weighted with water prior 
to freezing. Estimates on the extent of 
this dangerous and immoral racket have 
varied, but all the facts indicate that it 
has been an extensive problem. With 
its cut in funds in both last year’s ap- 
propriation, and this year’s the Food and 
Drug Administration has had to cut its 
enforcement work in this field by about 
30 percent. 

Following disclosures of this diseased 
poultry racket, I wrote last month to Mr. 
Charles W. Crawford, Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, ask- 
ing for full information on the work of 
the FDA to protect the consumer against 
the sale of this diseased poultry, the 
time devoted to this work, the number of 
poultry processors in the country doing 
interstate business, the frequency with 
which they are inspected, etc. I also 
asked for any information he might have 
indicating transmission of discases to 
humans as a result of the processing or 
consumption of diseased poultry. His 
reply, I believe, will be of extreme inter- 
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est to every Member of the Congress con- 
cerned about protecting the health of 
the people of the United States and pro- 
tecting them against fraud. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, I include as part of 
my remarks the article Food and Drug 
Watchdogs Face Work With Less Funds, 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 21, and also an exchange of cor- 
respondence between myself and Com- 
missioner Crawford, of the Food and 
Drug Administration, as follows: 

From the Washington Star of July 21. 1954] 
Foop anp Druc Watcspocs Fack Worx WITH 
Less FUNDS 

Housewives might do well to provide them- 
selves with scales to check the weight of 
packages of food they buy. 

They would thus be taking Over part of 
the work of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. But that agency, its budget cut and its 
staff reduced, has assigned a low priority to 
the checking of the net weight of packaged 
food against the statement of weight on the 
label. 

Wallace F. Janssen, assistant to the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, said he does not believe the housewife 
would find many packages not full weight. 
But it would provide a check the Adminis- 
tration is not able to make. 

The budget of the agency has been 
trimmed steadily in the last 4 years. For 
fiscal 1952 Congress appropriated $5.64 mil- 
lion. The next year the appropriation was 
#5.6 million. Last year it was $5.2 million, 
and for this fiscal year, 1955, it Is $5.1 million. 

ELEVEN PERCENT CUT SINCE 1952 
_The estimated number of the staff for this 
year is 815, an 11 percent reduction since 
1952, That number includes laboratory 


scientists, administrators, clerical workers 
and, finally, the front line troops, the in- 
spectors. 


There were only 230 inspectors in 1950. 
Last year the number was 195, These fig- 
ures leave out about 170 persons employed 
in testing certain products as they are pro- 
duced, with the manufacturer paying the 
salaries through fees. 

The head of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is Charles W. Crawford, a career man 
with 37 years’ experience. He has applied 
for retirement. 

The staff cuts have led the Agency to the 
conclusion that it is more important to di- 
rect its efforts toward activities that protect 
health rather than those that protect the 
pocketbook, ‘Therefore, it has assigned lower 
priorities on checking weights of packaged 
goods, checking the contents of cans and 
packages to make sure their composition is 
what the label says, and proceeding against 
those who make extravagant claims for prod- 
ucts unless danger to health ts involved. 

Occasional cases on these grounds are 
made, it is true, but usually they are inci- 
dental to other activities. 

The Agency admits frankly it would take 
200 inspectors 12 ½ years to make Inspections 
of each of the 96,000 food and drug company 
plants and warehouses. Last year 8,650 
plants and warehouses were inspected. 


LACKS FOLLOWUP FACILITIES 


While the Agency ts alert to cases in which 
public health is involved, it says it lacks 
the facilities to keep up with the testing of 
new products and materials which are being 
developed in increasing numbers. It can- 
not make followup investigations of the 
safety of new drugs after they are placed on 
the market. Important cases involving 
serious frauds have been delayed by a lack 
of medical and legal manpower. 

The Agency does continue to seize con- 
taminated and spoiled foods in large 
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amounts, It goes after medical devices and 
products which make false claims. It 
prosecutes druggists who sell barbiturates 
and other prescription drugs without a physi- 
cian's prescription. 

After coffee prices went up the Agency de- 
cided it should check attempts by unethical 
dealers to take advantages of the higher 
prices. It seized a number of consignments 
of coffee. 

It was learned that chickpeas, imported 
for canning, had become infested with in- 
sects. The chickpeas were diverted to coffee 
roasters. Coffee shipped by some firms were 
found to contain, in addition to the chick- 
peas, spent coffee grounds, barley, chicory, 
and soybeans, 

FROZEN FOOD ADDS WORK 


The expanding market for frozen foods has 
added to the Administration’s work. One 
plant producing frozen turkeys was found 
to operate with a water hose having a hypo- 
dermic needle as a nozzle. Water was in- 
jected into the turkeys before they were 
frozen, 

When one turkey was thawed 2 pounds 
of water seeped out. It was part of a lot 
of turkeys weighing 50,000 pounds. Taking 
the average weight of a turkey at 15 pounds, 
allowing for 1 pound of water per bird and 
taking the price at 75 cents a pound, the 
buyers were thus paying $2,500 for 3,300 
pounds of water. 

MAY BE POLITICAL APPOINTEE 


With the retirement of Mr. Crawford 
pending, the agency has this question: 

Will the new Administrator be a profes- 
sional man, perhaps trained in the agency. 
or a person from some other category whose 
appointment is cleared with the Republican 
National Committee? 

When the Eisenhower administration di- 
rected that Government policymaking jobs 
be listed and that they be taken from under 
civil-service coverage, various trade associa- 
tions in the food and drugs fields urged that 
politics be kept out of the Food and Drug 
Administration. Mr. Crawford was not re- 
placed. 

With the prospect of his retirement the re- 
quests are being repeated. Carlos E. Camp- 
bell, secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, said his organization has urged that 
the appointment be kept in the professional 
category, Other organizations have done the 
same, 

June 15, 1954. 
Mr. CARLES W. CRAWFORD, 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, — 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Crawrorp: In view of the recent 
publicity given the sale of diseased poultry 
and the action of the AFL Meatcutters 
Union to try to bring about legislation to 
protect the American consumer against this 
menace, I would appreciate your sending me 
a statement on what the FDA is doing and in- 
tends to do to correct this situation. I 
would specifically like to have answers to the 
following questions, as well as any other in- 
formation you can properly send me in con- 
nection with this problem. 

What does the FDA do to protect the con- 
sumer aguinst the sale of diseased poultry? 

How much time is devoted to the inspec- 
tion of that one particular item? 

Are there any diseases of poultry that can 
be transmitted to humans through the con- 
sumption of diseased poultry being put uP 
for sale? 

If so, do you know of any Instances where 
diseases of poultry have been transmitted to 
humans? 

Do you know how many poultry proces- 
sors there are in the country that do inter- 
state business? 


How often does the FDA inspect them? 
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I would appreciate it if you would send me 
Your reply to these questions in quad- 
Tuplicate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JOHN B. (Leonor) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1954. 
Hon, Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives: 

Dean Mrs. SULLIVAN: We have your letter of 
June 15 in which you ask several questions 
concerning our_enforcement program on 
diseased poultry. We are answering your 
Questions in the order in which you have 
asked them. 

Under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metle Act, a food is deemed to be adulterated 
It it is the product of a diseased animal or of 
an animal which died otherwise than by 
Slaughter. This section of the act takes into 
account the basic objections of the consumer 
to the diseased product, whether or not 
actual danger to health can be demonstrated. 

We have a carefully planned enforcement 
Program under this section of the law, which 
Includes inspection of poultry dressing and 
®viscerating plants and of other poultry proc- 

„and sampling surveys in consumer 
Markets to find diseased or otherwise unfit 
Poultry. Under this program for fiscal 1953 
and the first 11 months of fiscal 1954, we 
approved 106 seizure actions for the removal 
ot unfit birds from the market, of which 64 
actions Included charges that the article 
Was in whole or in part the product of a 

sed animal. During the same period we 
also approved 33 criminal actions, 22 of 
Which involved diseased poultry. 

During fiscal 1953 we devoted 10 man-years 
to the poultry project, of which the work on 
a poultry is a part, along with work 
du filthy, decomposed or otherwise unfit 
Poultry and poultry which has been 

needled" or otherwise fraudulently watered 
to increase its weight. During fiscal 1954 this 
Work has necessarily been reduced. We esti- 


Mate, based on reports for the first 3 - 


Quarters, that 7 man-years will have been 
®xpended this year on this project. 

The question of whether poultry diseases 
may be transmitted to man through the sale 
Of diseased poultry cannot be answered with 
assurance. It is well established that cer- 
tain poultry diseases are transmissible to 

an. These would include, for instance, 
Peittacosis (parrot fever) and Newcastle 

isense. However, outbreaks of these dis- 
tases, so far as we know, have occurred only 
Ong persons handling live poultry or work- 
ing in poultry dressing establishments, We 
do not know of any Instances in which it has 
een proved that a specific disease was con- 
jected through the consumption or prepara- 

On dn the kitchen of a diseased bird. On 

Other hand, the possibility cannot be 
Tuled out. 
Several outbreaks of psittacosis have ot- 
ed recently among workers in turkey pro- 
traing plants in Texas. In cooperation with 
Public Health Service of this Depart- 
ment. we are currently investigating these 
putbreaks to determine whether diseased 
irds have been shipped in interstate com- 
th and the degree of hazard, if any, to 
© purchaser of such birds. 

There is another group of diseases com- 

n to poultry and to man and apparently 
is by the same disease organism in both, 
2 Which definite transmission has not been 
posblished. Howevwe, it is believed that 
h ultry may at least serve as a reservoir of 

Uman infection by routes still unknown. 
fareain types of encephalitis and meningi- 
Taa Pseudotuberculosis, and pasturella in- 

ms are in this group. Š 
In a closely related category are the food- 
isoning illnesses—salmonellosis and gas- 
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troenteritis—which are attributed to poultry 
and poultry products or in which such prod- 
ucts are suspected as the vehicle of in- 
fection. Poultry which are actively infected 
with salmonella or which are carriers of the 
organisms, though apparently not diseased in 
the ordinary sense, undoubtedly are involved 
in many of these instances, and fecal con- 
tamination during processing may be a fac- 
tor. For your further information on this 
phase of your inquiry, we are enclosing a 
mimeograph entitled “Poultry Diseases 
Transmissible to Man—Including Summary 
Report of Outbreaks,” prepared by the Com- 
municable Disease Center of the Public 
Health Service. 

We estimate that there are approximately 
1,300 interstate poultry dressing, freezing, or 
canning establishments in the United States. 
For the past 2 years we have made about 400 
poultry-establishment inspections each year. 
of which we estimate that perhaps one-fourth 


represent reinspections of the same firms. 


Thus our program contemplates complete 
coverage of this industry about once every 
3 or 4 years. 

If we can be of further service, please do 
not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Caawroro, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


Grim Advantages in the Indochina Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Adversity and Its Grim Uses,” 
written by C. P. Ives, and published in 
the Baltimore Sun of Monday, July 26, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADVERSITY AND Its Gatm Uses 
(By C. P. Ives) 

There are grim advantages in the Indo- 
china disaster which should not be over- 
looked: (1) Indochina may result in more 
unanimity on foreign policy within the 
United States; (2) Indochina may result in 
more awareness in Asia of what communism 
is really like. 

In the United States, remember what the 
big split on forelgn policy has been. It 
reached its climax in the debate on the 
Marshall plan. The losing side in that de- 
bate was led by the late Senator Taft. 

The core of the Taft position on foreign 
ald he put as follows: “I did not think we 
should force our assistance on any nation 
which does not really wish to arm itself.” 
This was a way of stating the belief that to 
be saved from communism a man or a nation 
must begin by disliking communism and 
liking its opposite. i 

There was a corollary to this reasoning. 
Men who really were against communiam 
would fight it with a minimum of foreign aid. 
Certainly they would not wait to fight until 
foreigners lifted their living standards for 
them. And if foreigners lifted their living 
standards before they had made up their 
minds about communism, they might never 
make up their minds. 

In the debate on Marshall ald and the 
North Atlantic Treaty few people questioned 
the theoretical validity of Mr. Taft's argu- 
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ments. The anti-Taft people simply denied 
that the Taft arguments applied to Europe. 

But there may be less dispute about the 
applicability of these rules to the Asian prob- 
lem. Mr. Eden himself, who resembles Mr. 
Taft in few other ways, has already warned 
the West that Asia must cooperate in its sal- 
vation. 

That Is the reason why Mr. Eden ts in- 
sisting, very wisely, that so far as possible 
the Colombo powers—India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Pakistan—be associated with the 
anti-Communist plans in Asia. 

As for the second half of the Taft post- 
tion, it has just received an eloquent and 
nobly heightened restatement by a distin- 
guished Asian personage, the Prime Min- 
ister of Pakistan. “It is not material pov- 
erty but spiritual and moral poverty that 
breeds communism,” said Mohammed Ali. 

And then he pointed to some of the Euro- 
pean countries which used to trouble Mr. 
Taft. “They have a higher standard of liv- 
Ing.“ sald Mr. Ali, “but communism is on 
the march. In the Moslem world, where the 
standard of living is below normal, we have 
no communism (which may be an over- 
statement—CPI) because we are spirit- 
ually and morally rich. * * +» 

But if men as diverse as Eden and Alt 
take positions now much like the positions 
urged in the original foreign-ald debates by 
the side that lost the argument, certain 
things follow. For the side that won the 
argument is properly respectful of such for- 
eign statesmen as Eden and All. 

Certainly the Eisenhower administration 
shows such respect. When its European and 
Asian associates declined its proposal for 
last-minute military measures in Indochina, 
the Eisenhower people drew back. 

In a recent press conference Mr. Dulles 
suggested that a people's wish to be saved 
from communism was an important ingredi- 
ent in projects for its rescue. On such for- 
eign-policy principles for Asia there will be 
wide unanimity in America. 

And Indochina may prove to have had an 
equally useful effect. on opinion in the 
Orient. For it may yet demonstrate to many 
Asian leaders what Chinese and Communist 
imperialism is really like. 

We have to remember that in Asia the 
West is dealing not directly with the unlet- 
tered masses who take little part in affairs 
but with a minority of leaders. Many of 
these leaders have been educated in western 
universities, 

But, says Ambassador Charles Malik, of 
the West Asian republic of Lebanon, 
„„the state of mind of Asia's intellec- 
tuals today is not a happy commentary on 
the West's influence to date. Many of them, 
after devoting years to learning in European 
or American universities, returned to Asia 
afflicted with a great intellectual restless- 
ness. Some of these sincerely thought they 
found solace only in Marxism * .“ 

Now such men, educated in the pragma- 
tism and positivism typical of some of the 
western universities would resemble west- 
ern liberals in being incapable of sensing the 
reallty of communism until it forced itself 
upon them by betrayal and conquest. 

It cost the free world a dozen countries 
and some millions of population to educate 
the western liberals on the reality of com- 
munism. The point is that Indochina may 
yet have educational effect on the Asian 
liberals. 

Writing in another connection, and, in- 
deed, before the Geneva meeting, Dr. Crane 
Brinton, of Harvard, put the thing this way: 
“e © © The fact, now patent even to liberals 
at home in the West, [is] beginning to be 
apparent to some of those curious mirror- 
images of western liberals who hold power in 
countries like India, that for ‘undeveloped’ 
peoples all over the world the alternative to 
western imperialism is not in fact complete 
independence from the West but Russian 
imperialism.” 
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Contributions by America’s Negro Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and as an individual Ameri- 
can interested in fair play, I was pleased 
to see in yesterday's July 25 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal an article describing 
the increasing extent to which America’s 
Negro citizens are participating in our 
overseas diplomatic corps. 

Their very presence gives the lie to the 
Soviet slanders against racial relations 
in our country. 

I believe that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is to be congratulated on the 
tremendous progress which has been 
achieved under it in assuring a square 
deal—in action, not merely in words— 
for the tenth of our Nation which is 
Negro. 

Wholly aside, however, from the in- 
tensive progress which has been made 
under the current administration, the 
fact of the matter is that America’s 
colored population is rightly coming into 
its own. 

In every field of endeavor—in business, 
labor, the arts, science, education, the 
professions, the armed services, law en- 
forcement—our Negro citizens are rising 
in accordance with their talents and 
abilities, as they have every God-given 
right to. 

I am particularly gratified that our 
Government is taking increasing advan- 
tage of the vast reservoir of talent which 
had for so long been relatively untapped, 
and that able colored citizens are serv- 
ing in important United States capaci- 
ties, from the staff of the White House, 
throughout the staffs of other key Fed- 
eral units. 

The racial problem in the United 
States has a long, complex, and often 
painful history. It will not be solved 
overnight. There are many gaps and 
flaws, but much progress has been made 
in a fair, commonsense solution in the 
American manner and more progress will 
and must be made. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the Milwaukee Journal article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

More NEGROES Serve UNTTED STATES IN Posts 
ABROAD 
(By George Schuyler) 

New Yorn, N. Y.—An American who re- 
cently girdled the globe by airplane, stopping 
off at dozens of spots in Asia and Europe, 
was impressed by the number and high 
caliber of the Negro personnel representing 
us abroad. 

In Afghanistan the traveler found a Dela- 
ware Negro heading the United States educa- 
tional mission. In India an expert from 
Georgia was not only teaching farmers of 
that caste-ridden country to improve agri- 
cultural methods but by his very presence 
Offsetting what Red propaganda said about 
America’s race problem, 
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In Jordan a colored New Yorker is field 
engineer aiding the rehabilitation program. 
In Europe a Negro who is a former news- 
paperman is channeling information to and 
from the entire organized labor movement 
outside the Iron Curtain, and a Mississippi- 
born Negro alumnus of Columbia University 
is directing all United States branch libraries 
in France. 

MOCKS RUSS PROPAGANDA 


Negro consular agents and employees were 
once buried in 3 or 4 obscure tropical ports. 
They. are now encountered in Geneva. Mar- 
seilles, Paris, Ottawa, London, and Belgrade, 
where their mere presence mocks Moscow 
propaganda about the debased American 
racial minority. 

When in mid-June the 27th session of the 
international-labor conference opened in 
Geneva with delegates from all over the 
world, the man heading the United States 
group was the Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
J. Ernest Wilkins, a Negro, 

At home, too, America’s investment in Ne- 
gro education has enabled trained Negroes 
to make an increasing contribution in 
science, industry, and Government service. 
This comes at a time when the demands for 
some types of specialized ability are straining 
our human resources. 

A southern white woman, absent from the 
country for 10 years, recently returned, pleas- 
antly surprised, from her first shopping tour 
in New York. She had observed Negro 
clerks, bookkeepers, designers, window dres- 
sers, and personnel executives in stores, 


FOUND IN SOUTH, TOO 


What has happened is not confined to New 
York but is observed in many cities from 
coast to coast, including some in the South. 

Negro nurses, interns, and physicians, 
once confined to hospitals, clinics, and sani- 
tariums serving only their race, are now 
widely encountered in private and Govern- 
ment institutions. 

There is scarcely a sizable city these days 
without Negro policemen. Colored men 
preside over courts of every judicial level ex- 
cept the highest United States Supreme 
Court. The number of public prosecutors is 
large. In the officer corps of the racially in- 
tegrated armed services, at least two colored 
colonels are in line for the general's star. 
The last 15 years have seen scores of Negroes 
become instructors and professors in Impor- 
tant white colleges and universities. 

This trend hag become the most effective 
answer to one of the most dangerous forms 
of Communist propaganda. 


Moving To Break the Atom Filibuster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Moving To Break the Atom Fili- 
buster,“ published in the Baltimore Sun 
of July 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Movine To BREAK THE Atom FILIBUSTER 

The splinter group of Senators spearhead- 
ed by the voluble Monsx, of Oregon, has held 
up the atomic energy bill for several days. 
Their filibuster is sparked by one of the most 
tattered notions of the obsolete “liberalism” 
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for which they stand. In the cadences of the 
late William Jennings Bryan, they are talk- 
ing about power grabs and private monop- 
olies and capitalist thefts from the people 
What they mean is that in one section 
its atom energy bill the administration pro- 
poses to allow private business, under public 
supervision, to develop the industrial uses 
of atomic energy. 

To describe this project in the 1890 ver- 
biage of grabs and exploitation is to overlook 
the new big Government which now be- 
strides all private enterprise. It is to forget 
the new tax laws which skim off all the 
cream and some of the top milk of industrial 
profits. It is to overlook the long and for- 
midable roster of Government regula 
agencies of which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is a towering example. It is to for- 
get the massive body of administrative juris- 
prudence under which, and free of court 
control, these new agencies impose the will 
of Government in pervasive and penetrative 
detail on the private activities which they 
police. 

This seems to be the realization which has 
gradually dawned in the minds of the re- 
sponsible Democratic leadership in the Sen, 
ate. Men of the stature of Jonnson o 
Texas are now unwilling to let Senator 
Morse shape the Democratic stand before the 
country. They have seen the House accep” 
tance of the administration proposals. They 
know that each and every Member of the 
House must face the voters in a mere 3 
months. They appreciate that the Members 
of the House majority would not have taken 
the administration bill unless they were 
sure that the public sensed the phoniness 
the Morse group's criticisms, The respons!- 
ble Democratic leadership is accordingly out 
to help break the filibuster. That it should 
do 


For the bill which the filibuster blocks 15 
one of gravity. Not merely does it provide 
for the properly supervised development by 
private Interests of industrial atomic power: 
it provides for a collaboration among friend!¥ 
nations to a similar end. It provides for 
security-tight exchange of information on 
atomic weapons with our military allies. 
Mr. Morse’s little group of willful men has 
blocked this vital business long enough. 


Dulles Maneuver Restores Unity of 
Western Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 194 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the ae 
orp, I include the following editorii 
from, the Daily News Life, of Bever 
Hills, Calif., July 19, 1954: : 
DULLES MANEUVER Restores UNITY OF 
WESTERN ALLIES z 
Like the Paris sewers, much of the int 
national finagling about French In a 
bas bad a certain intriguing, undergroun®” 
and offensive—air to it. Diplomatic E 
spirators have chased each other dow? ane 
malodorous subterranean corridor after ner 
other, splashing mud and filth on each pe 
in their desperate grappling for the 
southeast Asian rice bowl. eep- 
Until last week the United States, in Went, 
ing with its position as lord of the iplo- 
usually had preferred not to soll its a ch. 
matic robes by descending into the ste low 
Suddenly, however, the roar from be 
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blew the covers off their manholes. The 
ited States’ John Foster Dulles moved 
tantly down the ladder to see what he 
Could do about restoring order and unity 
among the Allies. 
m the official announcements and 
highly placed but unconfirmed sources, we 
r that Dulles’ proficiency in maneuver- 
— around in the depths of diplomacy was 
Ore than enough to keep his head above 
water. 

Dulles knew his path would be a precarious 
ne when he flew to Paris last week. In his 
Pi with French Premiere-Foreign Minister 

erre Mendes-France and British Foreign 
to tary Anthony Eden, he had to attempt 
i Pull together the sagging western alliance, 

Plit badly on Indochina. But any agree- 
ment he made with those two nations had 
to (1) be suited to the desire of an election- 
far Congress and (2) fall in line with his 
1 Mediate past policy of making no deals on 
— anA, however unrealistic it may have 

But Dulles“ agreement to their surrender 
a price tag on it. In return, he demand- 

ae that France and Britain join the United 
ates in guaranteeing the remainder of 
— Asia against further Red aggres- 


Py judging from Churchill's abrupt 
it ut-face last week in the British Commons, 
4 is very possible that Dulles exacted from 
ta hony Eden a secret promise not to push 
oe Red China's admission to the United 
ations, 
h Most important of Dulles’ feats in Paris, 
on wever, was the repair job he accomplished 
n western unity. By sending Under Secre- 
the Of State Walter Bedell Smith to observe 
Geneva Conference on Indochina, he put 
o a last minute united front facing the 
Immunlsts. 
pone reunification strengthened Mendes- 
8 bargaining power and increased his 
ance to remain in office after tomorrow, his 


tra imposed deadline for an Indochina 
ce. 
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e Secretary Smith's unusual positlon 
Geneya is also worth noting. At the con- 
de table, he will not vote for the French 
option; in keeping with past Dulles Indo- 
na policy and with the intents and desires 
ty gress at home, Under the table, how- 
er, he is free to help Mendes-France bar- 
for his truce, fulfilling the United States 
Tomise to Eden and the French Premiere. 
dus beter or not an Indochina peace comes 
í t of Geneva, John Foster Dulles now has 
4 foundation for buliding up southeast 
W a against the Reds. He has a united 
hans behind him, with both France and 
Zany ready to jump on any Communist 
on. 
oe think it will have to be conceded that 
Secretary of State's intricate under- 
tigh d wading was also a masterpiece of 
* t-rope walking. He emerged from the 
Wers of diplomacy smelling like a rose. 
J. 8. B. 


No Use To Fool Ourselves About Red 
Victory in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 
to E: JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
end my remarks in the Recorp, I 
W ude the following article from the 
ton Evening Star of July 22, 


1954: 
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New MILESTONE ror COMMUNISTS—FAILURE 
To STEM Reps Rears New Harvest at GE- 
NEVA WHERE PEACE SIGNING May RESULT IN 
Loss or Aut ASIA 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Flags are flying at half mast, figuratively 
speaking, in Washington as a result of the 
resounding trouncing the free world has 
taken at Geneva. 

Our diplomats, well accustomed to lavish- 
ing billions of the taxpayers’ money around 
the world, are not overly concerned by the 
loss of some $3 billion poured into Indo- 
china by the United States in a vain attempt 
to bolster the resistance of the embattled 
French. But even the most inveterate opti- 
mists among our policymakers admit that 
the Geneva peace agreement may well be a 
death blow to our hopes for freedom and 
democracy in Asia. 

Since the end of World War II 9 years ago, 
the Communists have made gain after gain 
at the expense of the free world. On V- 
Day world communism was represenated by 
180 million Russians. Today some 900 mil- 
lion are definitely under the thumbs of the 
conspirators of the Kremlin. 

The Moscow and Peiping world imperialists 
gained most of their many victories by de- 
fault, by the sorry lack of willpower in the 
free worid, by the inability or complacency 
of the free nations in their failure to take a 
determined stand while there was yet time. 

The early designs of the Reds against Po- 
land and the Balkan nations were apparent 
to all who could see. A courageous and 
forthright stand in those first postwar years 
could have spared millions from thelr pris- 
ons behind the Iron Curtan, could have sus- 
tained the high hopes for a world of freedom 
and peace found everywhere after the de- 
feat of the Axis, But the wise men at the 
helms of state asked in effect: What do you 
want us to do? Go to war with Russia for 
the sake of the Poles, or the Czechs, or the 
Hungarians? 

When there was still time to save China 
from the Red clutches, we piously threw 
the Nationalist Government to the wolves 
and refused them enough arms and ammu- 
nition to defend themselves against these 
agrarian reformers whose roots were in the 
Kremlin and whose equipment and supplies 
were pouring in profusion from Soviet arsen- 
als and captured Japanese materiel. 

While the Chinese Reds steadily expand- 
ed their conquests from the little area 
around Yenan which they held in 1945 until 
they controlled huge areas of mainland 
China, the confused American people were 
being told that these particular Reds were 
benign advocates of democracy fighting 
against a corrupt military dictatorship. 
The few Americans who were outspoken in 
their warnings that these Chinese Reds were 
Reds of the dyed-in-the-wool variety were 
sneered at on the floor of the Senate and in 
much of the Nation's press as the China 
lobby boys. 

The signing of the Indochina accord at 
Geneva marks another sorry milestone in 
the steady advance of militant communism. 
Reality permits of not other interpretation. 
The free part of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
will gradually disappear behind the Iron Cur- 
tain just as surely as did all of Central and 
Eastern Europe in the years immediately 
after World War II. 

Our allies, particularly the British and 
French, walked into the Geneva trap with 
their eyes wide open. They find some solace, 
publicly, in thelr argument that peace in 
Indochina will mean a stronger France bet- 
ter able to contribute to the defense of West- 
ern Europe. But observers of the political 
trends of Europe doubt that the traditional 
antagonism and mutual distrust of the 
French and the Germans will ever allow the 
realization of a truly effective European De- 
fense Treaty. 
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Other considerations enter the picture, 
too. Even if the French and the Germans 
did succeed in working together to some 
degree, our European allies are concerned 
first of all with their own continental in- 
terests. They are strongly tempted to the 
happy thought that a profitable trade rela- 
tionship with Moscow might avoid any mili- 
tary conflict. Recent flirtations between 
London, Paris, and Moscow lend weight to 
this prospect. 

But the United States can gaze on no such 
rosy views. This Nation is the major Red 
target. Our leaders in the administration 
are convinced that the Pacific is at least as 
important to our defense and security us is 
Europe. At great expense and effort we have 
been working on the creation of a chain of 
perimeter defenses ranging from Japan 
southward through Formosa and the Philip- 
pines. And the peace agreement in Indo- 
china seriously weakens an important bas- 
tion of this chain of defense, the Indo- 
china peninsula. 

Regrettably, the United States stands to 
lose as much prestige by the Indochina 
debacie as does Western Europe, The re- - 
maining free nations of Asia are beginning 
to see the Communist world as the holders 
of real power, the probable winning side in 
a conflict they fear. With oriental fatalism 
they may decide to accept the inevitability 
of Red domination. Worst of all, this fear 
may grip such key parts of our defense chain 
as Korea, Japan, and the Philippines. 

The Geneva settlement may bring some res- 
pite to our European allies. But it will 
bring only increased pressure on the United 
States and on our Asiatic allies, who want 
to stand by us but wonder now whether we 
will have the capacity to stand by them. 


The Vincennes Sun-Commercial: 159 
Years of Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on August 1 
the city of Vincennes, Ind., will celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the printing 
of the first newspaper in the Midwest, 
the Indiana Gazette, which is now the 
Vincennes Sun-Commercial. 

When this newspaper was founded in 
1804, Vincennes was the center of gov- 
ernment for the Indiana Territory, which 
included the area which now forms the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin, and parts of Michigan and Minne- 
sota. Four years before. Gen. Wiliam 
Henry Harrison had persuaded Congress 
to divide the Northwest Territory; and 
the Indiana Territory was organized 
with General Harrison as its Governor. 
It is recorded that one of his duties was 
to “look after the Indians and get them 
out of the way of the oncoming settlers.” 
This was truly a pioneer outpost beck- 
oning to the rugged men and women in 
search of new lands and free homes. 

Perhaps the real America as we know 
it today started in this area between 
the Allegheny Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi River. In the early days of our 
country the people were divided into 
colonies that were clannish and sought 
to carry on the traditions brought from 
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England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and other 
European countries. When these early 
Americans broke their ties of race and 
colony and crossed the mountains into 
the Northwest Territory, they mingled 
as neighbors and friends; they worked 
together; they intermarried. From this 
association or melting pot emerged the 
true spirit of a new race of people— 
Americans. This early newspaper at 
Vincennes became a medium for record- 
ing the day-by-day blending and integra- 
tion of these real Americans. 

These early Americans were a strong 
and a courageous people. One writer 
termed them the strong and the brave, 
because only the brave started and only 
the strong got here.“ These early Ameri- 
cans were deeply religious and genuinely 
interested in education. This attribute 
is still evidenced in Vincennes and com- 
munity to this day by their churches and 
schools. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
wisely counseled: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. 


The Vincennes community took this 
advice to heart, and was one of the edu- 
cational leaders of those early days. An 
area of land was designated to be sold 
and used to found a “Seminary of learn- 
ing.“ So in 1806 Vincennes University 
was founded. 

People so sincerely interested in re- 
ligious and educational pursuits felt the 
need of a newspaper. There were only a 
few newspapers in the Nation when the 
Indiana Gazette was founded on July 4, 
1804—the 28th anniversary of our na- 
tional independence. Journalism was 
still in its infancy. The large, well- 
known newspapers of today in the United 
States were not established until years 
later. 

At the time of the paper’s founding, 
Jefferson was President of the United 
States, Napoleon was being crowned Em- 
peror, and the Code Napoleon was estab- 
lished. Beethoven was composing one 
of his famous symphonies. Alexander 
the First was extending the power of 
Russia eastward across the Bering Strait 
to found Sitka in 1804. In our country 
Fulton was about to launch a steamboat 
on the Hudson; Lewis and Clark were 
starting on their western expedition; 
Louisiana had just been purchased; and 
the Capital had just been moved to 
Washington. 

A vast panorama of American history 
has been chronicled in the pages of this 
Vincennes paper, which is almost as old 
as this Nation itself. Jackson's victory 
at New Orleans and the British sacking 
of Washington; the fall of the Alamo; 
the battles of the Civil War, from Fort 
Sumpter to Appamatox, were duly re- 
corded, as was Custer’s last stand. An 
interesting item appeared in its columns 
stating that “there is strong talk of 
building a railroad from Vincennes to 
the village of Chicago on Lake Mich- 
igan.” Industrial expansion and the 
race of the pioneers across the continent 
were recorded in the old Vincennes Sun. 
The charge at San Juan Hill and the 
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exploits of our fighting men in two 
World Wars and in Korea have been 
retold in its pages. Although the lines 
of communication were limited at first, 
this newspaper became the agency which 
linked the daring pioneers and settlers 
to the current events and the overall 
trends in thinking of our Nation and of 
western civilization. 

One is awed by the thought of the 
tremendous infiuence this great paper, 
located in the heart of America, has 
exercised in the past 150 years. 

Let me cite just one of a multitude of 
instances in which this paper was a part 
of, as well as a recorder of, history. 
Abraham Lincoln grew from child toman 
in southern Indiana in a real American 
atmosphere steeped in a love of freedom 
and a belief in God and in the dignity 
of man. The first newspaper plant that 
Abraham Lincoln ever saw was that of 
the Vincennes Sun when the Lincoln 
family passed through Vincennes in mi- 
grating from Indiana to Illinois in 1834. 
Recalling the stories of Lincoln's eager- 
ness to read and his search for the lim- 
ited amount of reading material of that 
time, we can appreciate even more what 
a copy of the Vincennes Sun meant to 
him and others of that period. 

Just as the Vincennes Sun played a 
stellar role in the life of the early 
Indiana Territory, it has continued to be 
an outstanding publication, reporting 
the news, espousing causes for civic bet- 
terment, disseminating the facts of liv- 
ing and culture and thinking. 

I salute the Vincennes Sun-Commer- 
cial, its editor, Ross Garrigus, its general 
manager, Howard Greenlee, its pub- 
lisher, Eugene C. Pulliam, 

One hundred and fifty years of public 
service is only a good beginning for this 
paper on the banks of the Wabash. It 
will surely carry on this proud record of 
service so long as the institutions of free 
men endure. 


Arthur Dunn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days tensions and po- 
litical strife often tend to obscure some 
of the pleasant and wholesome features 
of our daily lives. One of these features 
is the community spirit and comraderie 
that exists among workers on Capitol 
Hill, It is unhampered by party affilia- 
tion, sectionalism, age group, or social 
cast. 

This atmosphere of kindliness and 
friendly interest is an important factor 
in the normal routine of us all, although 
like many of our other blessings, we sel- 
dom think about it. 

Under leave, I include here an article 
about one of our employees, Mr. Arthur 
Dunn, who hails from Springfield, III. 
It was written by my fellow Marylander, 
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17-year-old Robert Bauman, as an Eng- 
lish theme in the Capitol Page School. 

As a vignette of life on the “Hill,” it 
illustrates the thought I seek to express: 

ARTHUR DUNN 
(By Robert Bauman) 

Each morning when I arrive for my day 
work at the Capitol I ride the elevator to the 
second floor. Although elevators are usually 
very uninteresting places there is one thing 
that makes this one outstanding. It is the 
little man who runs it. 

This man's name is a simple one Arthur 
Dunn, and he is, himself, as unpretentious 45 
his name. He is a jolly little man, not more 
than 5 feet 2 inches and he gives a sparkling 
“good morning“ to me and the same greeting 
to everyone, be it page or lawmaker, Arthur 
has a quality which not many men have. He 
has the rare gift to radiate happiness. 

Some gloomy days, when things seem to be 
going all wrong and it looks as if the Re- 
publicans might not be able to win control of 
Congress in the next election, I get on boa 
Arthur’s eleyator and his cheery greeting 
makes me feel better immediately. He has 
that power. 

In this world of skepticism and struggle. 
it is good to know that there are still people 
like Arthur with his bright bow tie, who can 
make you feel glad you are alive. 

I think a remark that Senator Mur made 
recently applies to Arthur Dunn cularly: 
The Senator said: We all need to do our 
work with a smile on our face but a serious 
purpose in our heart.” 


Second Anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico celebrated its 
second birthday yesterday. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, I take pleasure in 
bringing this significant event to recog- 
nition here. Never before has the United 
States enjoyed the smooth-working po- 
litical and economic relationships which 
we now have with the people of Puerto 
Rico, They are citizens of the Uni 
States and they are citizens of the Com- 
monwealth of Puetro Rico very much as 
we all are citizens of the United States. 
and in turn, citizens of the respective 
States we represent. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 18 
not a member State of the Union; albeit, 
it is a State in the definitive sense of the 
word. It is a free State organized by the 
people of Puerto Rico, with a republican 
form of government, which exists in vol: 
untary association with the United 
States. 

Internationally, Puerto Rico is part of 
the United States, although constitu- 
tionally, it is not. The United states 
Government has in Puerto Rico com- 
parable Federal functions and responsi 
bilities that it has in the States of the 
Union. The people of Puerto Rico have 
freely accepted this relationship. 

For 244 million people living in 3,500 
square miles of territory, 1,000 miles 
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away from the United States mainland; 
With a Spanish culture and language, a 
mogeneous people with strongly devel- 
Oped characteristics, the idea of com- 
Monwealth has been, indeed, a happy 
Solution to the problem of political 
Status, These people enjoy internal in- 
dependence and live in interdependence 
With the United States in all matters of 
an external nature. They are free, but 
ey are not alone. 
Mr. Speaker, I think we must express 
dur recognition to the people of Puerto 
eo for having originated and devel- 
Oped this new-political concept and for 
having brought it to us. And we should 
happy that we accepted the idea, that 
We authorized the organization of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, that we 
88reed to its constitution, and that the 
ple of Puerto Rico have assumed their 
Own responsibilities as free men. 
The development of self-government 
Puerto Rico did not start yesterday or 
With the creation of the Commonwealth 
yearsago. It has been taking place for 
lf a century. As successively the peo- 
Dle of Puerto Rico assumed more and 
more responsibility for their own des- 
iny, the rhythm of development acceler- 
ated. Since achieving Commonwealth 
Status on July 25, 1952, Puerto Rico has 
torged ahead industrially, educationally, 
agriculturally, and socially. Its economy 
Sound. Its Government is stable. 
Every citizen is a toiler participating in 
© great work of the Commonwealth. 
ese are good signs. In these troubled 
es, it is reassuring that once again, 
faith in freedom, self-determination, 
and respect for the dignity of man has 
Proven its worth. 2 


Japanese-American Evacuation Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that our distinguished col- 
league from Illinois, Judge Encar A. 

ONas, chairman of the Judiciary Sub- 
Lommittee on Claims, contemplates the 

Olding of public hearings out on the 
West coast next month on H. R. 7435. 
i bil has been introduced by my 
euow Californian PATRICK J. HILLINGS. 

e measure would amend the Japanese 
to erican Evacuation Claims Act of 1948 

expedite the final determination of 
the claims. 

While I regret very much that the Con- 
ti ess was unable to approve this merito- 
too bill this session, it is my hope that 

Will be among the very first items to be 
Jonsidered by the 84th Congress next 

anuary 


I welcome these hearings because they 
demonstrate the urgent necessity 
one the inherent justice of the Hillings 


th also take this opportunity to invite 
Subcommittee on Claims to conduct 
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a part of their hearings in Fresno, which 
is the center of the vast agricultural 
empire of central California. 

Many of the Japanese Americans who 
will be benefited by this bill reside in my 
district, which comprises Fresno, Madera, 
and Merced Counties. They are among 
the finest vegetable and fruit growers in 
the country and are also among the finest 
of our citizens. 

Fourteen years ago, as a military pre- 
caution, the Army summarily evacuated 
all persons of Japanese ancestry from 
their west coast homes and associations. 
Happily, the reasons that prompted that 
mass evacuation proved unfounded. 
FBI and military intelligence reports in- 
dicate that no person of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States committed 
any acts of sabotage or espionage before, 
during, and after World War II. Indeed, 
Japanese American troops, including 
many who were evacuated from central 
California, were members of the famed 
442d Regimental Combat Team, the most 
decorated American unit in the military 
history for its size and length of service. 
Others performed with equal gallantry in 
the Pacific against the Japanese enemy. 
Many are still on duty in Japan and in 
Korea. 

The Japanese were given little time to 
dispose of their properties, their busi- 
nesses, their farms and orchards and 
vineyards, before their evacuation. As 
was to be expected under such circum- 
stances, their losses were great; many 
lost everything they had, others lost most 
of what they had. 

After the war, when we found that our 
fears concerning the Japanese were 
groundless, the 80th Congress enacted 
the so-called Japanese American Evacu- 
ation Claims Act in 1948 which author- 
ized the Attorney General to receive and 
adjudicate some of these evacutation 
losses. In the 18-month period allowed 
for filing, almost 24,000 claims totaling 
nearly $130 million were filed with the 
Department of Justice. 

The original law, however, proved dif- 
ficult to administer and so the 82nd 
Congress in 1951 amended the statute to 
provide that claims under $2,500 could 
be compromised and settled. Under this 
amendment, about 20,000 claims have 
been compromised and settled, totaling 
about $25 million in amount, in the past 
3 years. 

Now, less than 3,000 of the larger 
claims remain to be adjudicated and 
paid. But, under the difficult procedural 
requirements of the basic law, it may 
be many years before these remaining 
claims can be adjudicated. 

To speed up this program in order 
that those who suffered in the evacua- 
tion may receive some compensation in 
their lifetime, Congressman HILLINGS in- 
troduced his bill last January 21. 

His bill simply extends the compro- 
mise settlement procedures that have 
proved so workable for the small claims 
to all the remaining claims without re- 
gard to amount. It also provides that 
if the claimant desires a legal determina- 
tion he may elect to have the Court of 
Claims consider his claim. 

I have discussed the Hillings bill with 
Mike M. Masaoka, whom many of you 
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know as the Washington representative 
of the Japanese American Citizens 
League, the only national organization 
representing the interests of persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the United States. 
This league has a number of local chap- 
ters in my district. 

Mr. Masaoka has assured me that this 
legislation has the wholehearted en- 
dorsement of his organization and that it 
represents the best possible solution to 
the problem of handling the remaining 
larger claims expeditiously. 

Fourteen years have passed since the 
evacuation. Nine years have passed 
since the end of World War II. 

As a matter of simple justice and com- 
mon decency, to try to help a gallant 
people in their efforts to make up for the 
losses they suffered through no fault of 
their own and as a kind of wartime 
casualty, I urge that the Congress enact 
the Hillings bill at its earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


More Lambasting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune of Tuesday, 
July 6, 1954: 

More LAMBASTING 


New Orleans took another air bomb in the 
Midsection with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's decision to facilitate proceedings in- 
volving nonstop airline service, New York to 
Mexico City over this city. 

Bilateral negotiations with Mexico still 
supposedly are being conducted looking to 
New Orleans-Mexico City service, with this 
city either a stop or a terminal. Recently 
Mexican Government representatives mani- 
fested decided interest in this long-overdue, 
supremely natural- communications provi- 
sion. Without it, detours into Texas are the 
only means available for New Orleans-Mexico 
City fight. Detours to New York for that 
purpose are, of course, out.of the question— 
except, perhaps, in the minds of those New 
York and vicinity commercial interests that 
from time immemorial have sought to get 
New Orleans bypassed In long-range com- 
munications. 

A New York-New Orleans-Mexico City serv- 
ice, on the other hand, taking the natural 
great circle route, would satisfy the needs of 
New Orleans, Mexico, and efficiency. « 

The issue of making permanent the 
authority granted American Alrlines to 
fiy nonstop, like Air France, from New York 
to Mexico City, will figure in the hearing 
(not yet dated) set by CAB. This means 
abandoning an AA stop at Dallas and chang- 
ing the route to a more direct one, via New 
Orleans. If Dallas lost her stop it would 
mean nothing to her not to be flown over. 
To New Orleans, to be flown over without 
ever having got the stop or service that 
reason dictates, adds affront to injury. 

Still more or this last comes with Eastern 
Airlines’ decision to get into the nonstop 
game. This involves apparent abandonment 
of a once-promising New Orleans-Mexico 
City flight project. It also involves a revival 
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or revalidifying of this old permit, solely to 
effect New York-Mexico City flights (non- 
stop). The application says, in effect, that 
if we had this (old) permit, or regain it, it 
would be used for nonstop purposes. 

Pan-American also has a nonstop applica- 
tion. Presumably it also involves flying 
over New Orleans. All these applications 
have been consolidated for Joint hearing by 
CAB, with dissent only by Commissioner 
Josh Lee. They all want to fly over New 
Orleans, according to the face of the applica- 
tions, but not stop here. 

The bridesmaid who never became a bride 
had it easy compared with the Crescent City. 
New Orleans was at one time, at least, 
engaged, and still has hopes the engagement 
wili go through. There must be some way 
in which reason may fly in the face of ab- 
eurdity in this manner, So far it’s been vice 
versa. 


Labor Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the current 
issue of IUPPE International News, 
which is the official news organ of the 
International Union of Plant Protective 
Employees. 

The editor of this widely circulated 
news sheet is Mr. Frank Ryan, of Lynn, 
Mass. : 

The article follows: 

LABOR REPORT 


A management bargaining technique which 
seems to be gaining popularity gets the green 
light from the United States Court of Ap- 
peals at New Orleans. It’s O. K., the court 
esys, for a company to decide in advance of 
negotiations how much it wants to pay, make 
an offer to the union, and then put the in- 
crease into effect for everybody outside the 
bargaining unit if the union turns it down. 
This approach, of course, is subject to the 
usual test of good faith, and applying this 
standard, the court decides that a company 
made the grade. 

What the company did: At the start of 
negotiations, the company made concessions 
on five points and offered the union a 714- 
cent wage boost. When the union member- 
ship rejected this offer, the increase was paid 
to unorganized workers. After the old con- 
tract expired, the company decided that an 
impasse had been reached and paid the extra 
money to workers in the bargaining unit. 

A couple of months later, the company 
pulled the same deal with an additional 
gimmick. It said it would come across with 
an additional 5 cents in lieu of the fringe 
items the union wanted, provided the union 
would go along with a 2-year contract. The 
union didn't like this package, so the com- 
pony gave the additional raise to nonunion 
people. This time, though, it announced that 
the union would get the increase only if it 
accepted within a week. The union answered 
this gambit with a strike. 

NLRB's view: The company's conduct was 
tegal, according to the Board. The firm, it 
noted, had a policy of maintaining absolute 
uniformity between wages paid organized 
and u workers. There was noth- 
ing inherently wrong with this practice, 
NLRB said, but combined with the granting 
of wage increases to nonunion workers in 
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the exact amount offered the union, it had 
the effect of freezing the company's position. 
In the Board's view, it was evident that the 
company wouldn't seriously consider making 
any concessions which didn’t square with 
what it had already decided to do. 

The company’s alternative was to negotiate 
with the union first and then pass along the 
negotiated benefits to the unorganized 
workers. This might be a bitter pill for a 
company which didn’t want to enhance the 
union's prestige among the other workers, 
the Board conceded, but it was the only way 
to protect the bargaining rights of the people 
in the unit. 

The upshot of NLRB’s decision was that 
the company was ordered to bargain with 
the union and take back the strikers to whom 
it had denied reinstatement. 

The court's decision; The court has a dif- 
ferent slant on the case. The company, it 
points out, clearly had the right to insist on 
a general increase instead of the fringe bene- 
fits requested by the union, and it did in 
fact make some concessions. The Board 
itself, the court adds, didn’t take issue with 
the company's policy of keeping wage in- 
creases uniform throughout the plant; it 
merely objected to the company's timing. 
Although the court doesn’t analyze this 
theory, it does conclude that the company 
can't be held in violation of the law in the 
absence of any showing that it bargained in 
bad faith. 

As & result of this finding, the strike which 
followed the breakdown of negotiations ts 
labeled an economic strike, and the union— 
which lost its majority when its members 
were replaced—is out of luck. (NLRB v. 
Texas Foundries, Inc.; see p. 70:408.) 

Importance of the decision: The court's 
ruling obviously adds a pretty lethal weapon 
to management's arsenal. Few things are 
more likely to undermine a union's bargain- 
ing position and create dissatisfaction among 
the workers it represents than the knowledge 
that unorganized workers are taking home a 
bigger paycheck while the union is still 
negotiating over wages. 

The decision is also the first court test of 
the bargaining strategy which has become 
almost standard operating procedure at Gen- 
eral Electric and which was used by North 
American in the recent UAW strike. The 
ruling doesn’t embrace all of the aspects of 
the GE-North American formula—they've 
used a number of additional tactics—but it's 
likely that it will encourage more and more 
companies to hop on the bandwagon. As in 
the past, though, the good faith of a com- 
pany’s position will be Judged on a case-by- 
case basis. 


Keynote Address. by Hon. John Marshall 
Butler, of Maryland, Before Republican 
State Convention, Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the keynote address at the 
Maryland State Republican Convention 
held in Baltimore, Md., on July 24 was 
drafted by Maryland’s senior Senator, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER. Unfortunately 
prolonged debate in the other body pre- 
vented both of Maryland's Senators 
from attending the convention in Balti- 
more and Senator Butler's fine address 
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could not be delivered by him in person. 

Under leave granted, the remarks of 
Senator BUTLER prepared for that occa- 
sion are herewith included: 

Governor McKeldin, Chairman Rinehart 
honored guests, fellow Republicans, mem- 
bers of the convention, ladies, and gentle- 
men, 1954 will be recorded in history as 3 
year of reawakening and resurgence—a yea! 
of purpose and action. This climate is not 
accidental. It is the product of vision, lend- 
ership and determination. It typifies the 
present strength, unity and vitality of the 
Republican Party. It offers the opportuni- 
ty of even greater accomplishmerits. 

Yes, my friends, we—Republicans every“ 
where—can face the future with optimism- 
with even greater determination—and with 
even greater dedication to those principles 
of integrity and of economy and efficiency 
in Government on which our glorious party 
was founded. 

: The lessons of the past 100 years have 
been fruitful." Unity of purpose and action 
has developed a cohesive spirit of republica®~ 
iam which has been successfully demon“ 
strated in our administration of the Federal. 
State and local governments. By our works 
we have earned the support and gratitude © 
the people. With firm prineiples— purpose 
and action—we shall prevail; and our hori- 
zons are unlimited, 

I have already stated that this favorable 
climate did not occur by chance. On the 
contrary, it has been precisely calculated. It 
marks a crescendo of energy and wiedom. 
whose dictating force has been the halting 
and reversal of dangerous socialistic tenden, 
cies at all levels of government, The full 
volume of this crescendo is unlimited an 
the promise of the future for our Nation 
and the Republican Party is bright, The 
national posture of the opposition party hä? 
been confounded by a babble of political 
counsels, resulting in many cleavages. 
our critics thus operating in a yacuum 
confusion and discord, the solidarity of pur 
pose within the Republican Party assumes 
greater significance. 

You might ask—and the people of Ame! 
ica might rightfully demand “What are 
accomplishments of the Eisenhower admin 
istration and the 83d Congress which justify 
a continuation of Republican managemen 
in government?" The record of the pas 
2 years is truly filled with undeniable svc” 
cesses of lasting impact, and a few of thes 
historic milestones are deserving of spec! 
emphasis. r 

The Eisenhower administration and th 
83d Congress ünder Republican leadership 
ars to be commended for their constructi¥® 
achievements. They have dispatched ao 
public business with efficiency. They Dav? 
Testored the people's confidence in the in 
tegrity of their Government. No longer 
we compelled to tolerate the miserable 
play of arrogance, scandalous behavior, 
waste, and inefficiency which characterise 
20 years of the New Deal and the Fair De® 

The sacrifice of American lives in Koret 
has been ended. Russian imperialism an 
Communist aggression have been confront 
with our firm determination to safegu Ae 
freedom and attain genuine peace, The d d 
vious Communist conepiracy, as inspired pe 
carried out by the Kremlin, has been ex * 
in its true, ugly light. Without any were 
knecd surrender of basic principles, nis 
Eisenhower administration has met ths 
threat to freedom and liberty with a dete 
mination of lasting vigor, We shall 2° 
and must not, lose sight of our cherish g 
heritage and our pledge to freedom-lovi” 
people everywhere, z 

Today able men and women are striving 
to undo the damage created by the in of 
petency of the unrealistic foreign POUcy og 
the New Des! and the Pair Deal—a por 
which permitted the dismissal of one of O 
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Sreatest military strategists and one of the 
best informed authorities on far eastern 
affairs, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. s 
national-defense program has been 
Teorganized and strengthened by policies 
dapable of providing long-range security at 
Substantial savings and without disruption 
the national economy. Unification of 
he armed services has been effectively ad- 
vanced through efficient management and 
Careful coordination. 
We have taken decisive action to safe- 
the Nation from enemies within its 
borders and to remove Communist infiltra- 
On and subversion from all phases of our 
Society. This. serious threat has been illu- 
minated to the extent that there is now wide 
Public awareness of the potential menace 
to our traditional American way of life. 
The trend toward destructive socialistic 
tendencies in Government has been arrested 
the encouragement of private competi- 
tive enterprise, thrift, and the self-reliance 
dot our people. Labor and private enterprise 
ve been to solve their own problems 
Without Government interference. 
The States have been encouraged to meet 
heir proper responsibilities. Their inherent 
tights to develop submerged lands and other 
resources within their boundaries have been 
Testored, and we have rededicated ourselves 
to the concept of States rights. 
The difficult transition from war to peace 
been successfully bridged without dis- 
rupting the Nation's economy. National con- 
ls of prices, wages and rents have been 
ended, freeing American enterprise from un- 
due Government interference. The Nation's 
economy has been stabilized and the value of 
the dollar strengthened, ending the cheating 
Of our people by inflation and avoiding the 
distress of deflation, while employment, pro- 
duction, wages, and earnings have remained 
high. The solvency of America is one of our 
Srentest weapons in combating those forces 
moe are bent-on destroying our free way of 
e 


Under this prudent administration, taxes 
Ave been cut three times since January 
1953, reducing income tax payments, excise 
On goods consumers buy, and providing 
Substantial benefits in other deductions and 
allowances for individuals and enterprises. 

All Americans look to the day when their 
Individual and collective tax burdens will be 
Teduced. Now, for the first time in many 
Years, the Republican administration has 
Made possible a tax cut of some $7 billion. 

the first time in almost 80 years, our 
ternal revenue laws have been broadly re- 
vised. The continued economic growth of 
dur country will thus be stimulated. Mil- 

‘Ons of individuals and thousands of busi- 
hesses will obtain tax relief from the tax 
Measure which will be adopted by the Con- 
Bresa in the next several days. 

By way of contrast, let us look at the 

of the Democratic Party. Since 1913 

there have been 15 income tax increases. All 

ut one of these were voted by a Democratic 
ingress, 

On the budgetary side, in the 1932-52 
Period, our Government lived within its in- 
dome on only three occasions. Two of these 

ree times, the budget was balanced only 
AS result of action by the Republican 80th 
Congress. 


3 Congress and the Republican admin- 
tration have acted courageously to end the 
shameful waste of farm surpluses, to reduce 
en high cost of subsidies, and to provide 
armers with a long-range program for an 
Ndependent, self-reliant agriculture, with 

vernment providing a shield against de- 
Structive forces beyond farmer control. 

They have continued and enlarged the pro- 
Sara to meet human needs, to strengthen 
‘vil rights, to ald our veterans to become 
established in civilian life and to provide 
Sdequate care for the disabled, to expand 
Social security, and to assist the aged, the 
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blind, and dependent widows and children. 
Many humanitarian benefits are also con- 
tained in the new Republican tax program. 

In these and all other respects, the Re- 
publican administration and the Congress 
have fostered the forward progress of a free 
nation under a government without favor- 
itism, without corruption, without waste or 
extravagance, but efficient, economical, trust- 
worthy, and fair to all. 

The essential task of removing New Dealers, 
Fair Dealers. and their ilk, from policy-mak- 
ing and confidential governmental positions, 
has progressed steadily. I prefer to describe 
this group as “crypto-socialists.” They seek 
to subvert the American system of limited 
government, free enterprise and democracy 
and to replace it with a system hostile and 
alien to our traditions as a Nation. In 
striking at this cancer, which is gnawing at 
the very vitals of our government, we must, 
and shall, rid the Federal payroll of these 
“crypto-soclalists” and other political hacks. 
In spite of efforts by the previous adminis- 
tration to preserve these purveyors of de- 
struction and scandal, their replacement by 
competent Republican men and women has 
accelerated and continues rapidly. 

The evidences of accomplishment by the 
Eisenhower administration and the 83d Con- 
gress cannot be disputed. The record is 
clear and positive. Even our severest critics 
must concede this. The President's dynamic 
program is now, for all practical purposes, a 
reality. The Nation and the world can give 
grateful thanks to President Eisenhower for 
his forceful leadership. If the accomplish- 
ments of the Republican Party are to con- 
tinue in the service of the American people, 
President Eisenhower needs a stronger Con- 
gress through the election of Republicans 
this fall. 

Any appraisal! of the Republican Party 
would be incomplete without an analysis of 
the outstanding Republican Administration 
of our State Government, under the very 
able and vigorous leadership of our own 
Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin. Through the 
skillful use of the tools of government, dur- 
ing the past 4 years, the State of Maryland 
has attained a prominence in the community 
of States heretofore unknown to our people. 
The traditions and beauties of the great Free 
State of Maryland are now a byword 
throughout the world. 

But, let us review for a few moments, the 
scope of specific improvements and benefits 
which have been made available to our fellow 
Marylanders as a result of Governor McKel- 
din’s excellent supervision of the affairs of 
our State. 

In the face of constantly rising costs, the 
State budget has been balanced without cur- 
tailment of the many services and facilities 
supported by State funds. Twice, surplus 
funds have been returned to the taxpayers 
in the form of a 15-percent deduction from 
income-tax payments, 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the type of 
achievement which needs no further expla- 
nation to be appreciated and enjoyed by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 

Yet, this new economy and efficiency in 
State government has been accompanied at 
every turn by increased services to our 
people. The health of our citizenry is better 
than at any time in our history. Through 
proper treatment and care, the tuberculosis 
rate has dropped by more than 38 percent. 
Even greater progress is expected with con- 
tinuous improvement of our State Institu- 
tions for the treatment of this and other 
diseases. Our improved health facilities 
cover most every type of human malady, in- 
cluding the care of mental disorders. All 
of us can be justly proud of the new Phychi- 
atric Institute here in Baltimore. A part of 
the University of Maryland, and costing over 
$3 million, it is one of the finest centers 
of its kind In the world. 

We have also made important, and I might 
add, much needed, improvements in our cor- 
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rectional systems. The old parole and pro- 
bation system has been abandoned. In place 
of single authority and jurisdiction, a Board 
of Parole and Probation, with full powers and 
responsibility to consider and grant paroles, 
has been created, thereby assuring greater 
public protection and at the same time af- 
fording an orderly and reasonable rehabili- 
tation of persons with probational possi- 
bilities. 

Of far-reaching significance is the 12-year 
road program inaugurated by Governor Me- 
Keldin. This is truly one of the most ex- 
tensive projects undertaken in our history. 
It will reach into all corners of our State. 
To be financed on a sound businesslike basis, 
these new roads in the months and years to 
come will add immeasurably to our com- 
mercial and industrial development, and to 
the convenience, enjoyment, and prosperity 
of all of our citizens. It will contribute to 
the ever-expanding needs of our national 
economy and to the transportation of goods 
and services among the people of our Na- 
tion. In addition, construction will soon 
Start on a tunnel crossing of the Baltimore 
Harbor—to be financed on a self-liquidating 
basis, and essential to the solution of serious 
traffic congestion in the metropolitan Balti- 
more area, 

No factor is more important to the future 
well-being of our State than our public- 
school system. In turn, the vitality of our 
educational system, to a larger degree, de- 
pends upon an enthusiastic, well-trained, 
and therefore adequately paid teaching staff. 
Governor McKeldin's administration has es. 
tablished the first systematic salary increase 
for public-school teachers. As a conse- 
quence, Maryland now ranks close to the top 
among the States as to teachers’ compensa- 
tion, and the Baltimore City schools for the 
first time in many years now have a full 
complement of teachers. These increases re- 
move Maryland teachers from the heretofore 
consistently underpaid group of conscien- 
tious public servants, and will most certainly 
return to us manyfold in better education, 
supervision, and training for our youth—the 
citizens of tomorrow. 

By a result of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Administrative Organization 
of the State, established by Governor Me- 
Keldin, the operation of our State govern- 
ment has been efficiently improved. This 
commission was headed by the brilliant 
Maryland jurist, and our friend, Simon E. 
Sobeloff, who is now serving his party and 
his country with even greater distinction as 
Solicitor General of the United States. 

The comprehensive report of the Grotts 
Commission, which proposes solutions of 
State and county financing and borrowing 
problems, is also a milestone of Republican 
success. These proposals would preserve the 
principles of local self-government, the very 
foundation of democracy. In much the same 
vein, the governor has successfully cham- 
pioned the principle of home rule, and a 
constitutional amendment providing for 
home rule for municipalities is to be sub- 
mitted to the voters in November. 

Thus, in our State, as well as in the Na- 
tion, the Republican discharge of the public 
trust is written in the record of solid 
achievements. The lack of any constructive 
criticism by the opposition in the recent 
primary is conclusive proof of this point. 

And so, to the benefit of the Republican 
Party, an enviable climate of public favor 
exists. This great blessing will not be 
treated casually, and we shall not approach 
the coming months with overconfidence. 

We have made a real beginning, an excel- 
lent beginning. We have completely justi- 
fied the confidence in us that the people be- 
stowed In 1950 and again in 1952. The rec- 
ord made thus far Is one of which we can be 
proud. An extension of our mandate from 
the people, in the congressional and State 
offices, is certain if we spell out these ac- 
complishments with emphasis and convic- 
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tion and in terms that all can understand. 
That is our task in the months ahead—with 
complete harmony and diligent effort on the 
part of all Maryland Republicans. 

Let us then get on with the job here and 
now, to the end that we may continue to 
provide better government, honest govern- 
ment, and more economical government to 
the people of our State and our Nation. 


Toward a Balanced Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., dated Saturday, July 24, 1954: 

TOWARD A BALANCED BUDGET 


President Eisenhower has good reason to 
speak pridefully of the fact that his admin- 
istration has closed the books on its first 
complete fiscal year—which ended June 30— 
with a deficit of only a bit more than 83 
billion, or roughly $6.2 billion less than last 

ars. 

Trony” may not be quite the right word, 
of course, to use in connection with a red- 
ink figure of such dimensions. Still, relative- 
ly speaking, the sum represents a notable 
gain in terms of leading the Nation toward 
a balanced budget. To appreciate that, we 
have merely to keep in mind that the Tru- 
man administration, if it had been reelected 
in 1952, would have been committed to ex- 
penditures involving a deficit of about $10 
billion for the fiscal year that has just 
ended. 

In other words, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has lopped almost $7 billion off the 
red-ink showing that Harry S. Truman, in 
his last budget message as President, had 
forecast for fiscal 1953-54. And this has 
been done not by illusory bookkeeping de- 
vices but my systematic cuts in already- 
budgeted expenditures—cuts achieved by 
subjecting every phase of Federal activity to 
a continuous review aimed at prodding all 
departments and agencies Into spending less, 
where possible, than the funds allotted to 
them. Thus, largely as a result of this policy, 
Government outlays during the past 12 
months have been held down to $67.6 billion, 
or more than 83 billion under the total 
anticipated 7 months ago. 

The President has not exaggerated in de- 
scribing all this as a fiscal achievement that 
means s great deal to the American people. 
Nor has he exaggerated in claiming, even 
though living costs continue at a near-rec- 
ord level, that inflation has been halted, 
with the dollar’s purchasing power having 
varied only one-half of 1 percent in the past 
18 months. Although numerous factors ac- 
count for this improvement, there can be 
little doubt that one of the most important 
among them is the stabilizing influence of 
the marked progress made toward equalizing 
Federal income and outgo. In the Presi- 
dent's words, “We have come over two- 
thirds of the way toward balancing the 
budget. * * * We have made possible a pro- 
fram of tax cuts totaling $7.5 billion. * * © 
Our people have new confidence. We are 
Jaying a firm base for a healthy and expand- 
ing economy, for better national security and 
for more jobs.“ 

More than a few Americans, it is true, 
take a decidedly reserved view of the Presi- 
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dent's optimism. Senator Syrmincton, for 
eaxmple, argues, and with considerable 
cogency, that the administration has been 
following a seriously risky course in econo- 
mizing on military expenditures. And it is 
certainly correct to say, as Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey has himself acknowledged, 
that plans for further cuts in Federal out- 
lays are based on the altogether "iffy" prem- 
ise that the Kremlin will refrain from grave, 
new adventures in aggression. 

Nevertheless, with all that sald, the fact 
remains that the administration's advance 
toward a balanced budget, the deliberate 
shift from continual deficit financing, 1s 
contributing significantly to the strength of 
our national economy. Certainly, if it con- 
tinues, if it is not upset by Communist ac- 
tion, it is bound to benefit the American 
people as a whole. 


Basically It Was Colonialism That Lost 
Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Basically It Was Colonialism That 
Lost Indochina,” which appeared in the 
July 22, 1954, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 


BasicALty It Was COLONTALISM THAT Lost 
INDOCHINA 


In 1942 when the Allies lost Burma to the 
Japanese, Vinegar Joe Stilwell put matters 
tersely: “I claim we got a hell of a beating,” 
he said. “We got run out of Burma and it is 
humiliating as hell. I think we ought to 
find out what caused it.” 

Stilwell's realistic words apply to what has 
happened in southeast Asia. Not France 
alone but all the West has taken “a hell 
of a beating” in Indochina, with 13 million 
Asians newly surrendered to the Iron Cur- 
tain and with the triumphant Communists 
well poised for fresh gains, either through 
infiltration and terrorism and subsequent 
elections or through fresh military efforts 
when the time seems ripe. It does indeed 
behoove us to do some agonizing reappraisal 
of our own, find out what caused our defeat, 
and make sure that the partial loss in Indo- 
china is not followed by free-agent defeat in 
all of Asia. 

It is too easy but too superficial to point 
to some of our recent mistakes, meaning those 
of the United States. But they are consider- 
able, and they make the much-derided Tru- 
man-Acheson policy of containment of Com- 
munist aggression seem more brilliant by the 
hour. At least it worked—and it had the 
western allies united behind it. After the 
1952 election it was shelved by the victorious 
Republicans in favor of liberation. That 
turned out to be a slogan instead of a policy, 
but even as a slogan, though it never liber- 
ated anything, it frightened our allies even 
more than the Communists. It never got 
even lip service in Congress, and the admin- 
istration early this year abandoned it in 
favor of massive retaliation—which shook 
our allies and Congress even more unti! it 
Was explained away into nothingness or as 
something considerably less massive than we 
had resorted to in Korea. But even this, 
which might have impressed the Communist 
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world had it been backed up with an in- 
crease in our military strength, was accom- 
panied by progressive New Look reductions 
in that strength, by fresh lectures to our 
allies for daring to follow our own lead in 
economizing, and by louder threats to the 
Communists as our strength grew weaker. 

Small wonder, then, that the Communists 
did exactly what we warned them against do- 
ing when we negotiated peace in Korea in 
mid-1953. They transferred their chief et- 
forts to Indochina, where 15 months or longer 
ago we should have built the joint defense 
which appealed to Secretary Dulles—and to 
few others—only as Indochina was falling. 
Now, paralyzed on the sidelines by lack of 
policy and leadership, we neither approve 
nor disapprove entirely, of the cease fire in 
Indichona. It has “features we do not like, 
In President Eisenhower's realistically gloomy 
terms, but as a good member of the United 
Nations we will not use force to upset it. But 
we will view with grave concern any renewal 
of Communist aggression (we said that in 
mid-1953, too). And we are actively pursu- 
ing discussions with other free nations with 
a view to the rapid organization of a collec- 
tive defense in southeast Asia in order t9 
prevent further direct or indirect Commu- 
nist aggression in that general area. 

So far have we come along the road of & 
wrecked bipartisan foreign policy which has 
been replaced only by indecision and paral- 
ysis. But it is superficial to blame our defeat 
only on recent errors of omission or commis- 
sion. There are deeper reasons for it, rea- 
sons that far antedate the present adminis- 
tration and the exploded hope that billions’ 
or arms or troops alone can save Asia from 
the Communists. Until we give those rea- 
sons proper consideration and act in thelr 
light, not even Mr. Eisenhower's most rapid 
“organization of collective defense“ In 
southeast Asia will save the day, because 
inevitably it will be, as the British have 
feared, a southeast Asian alliance without 
any Asians in it. 

The prime cause of the West's defeat in 
southeast Asia has been the failure of the 
West itself to live up to its promises—and ! 
can be the cause of further losses elsewhere. 
particularly in French north Africa. Thos? 
promises, highly propagandized by the At- 
lantic Charter of World War II but stemming 
directly back to Woodrow Wilson's World 
War I promise of self-determination for sub- 
ject peoples, were in brief the substitution of 
national independence for the old colonial- 
ism. 

Western ideas first, and Western promises 
later, brought the fever of nationalism to R 
peak during and after World War II. where 
the West did not welsh on its promises, the 
results have been fair to good: The colonial 
powers cleared out of Indonesia, Burma, Cey” 
lon, Pakistan, the Philippines, and India 
and none of these newly independent oon" 
tries, however little enthusiasm some ° 2 
them may show for our side, are yet unde 
the Communist yoke, In Indonesia, where 
the Dutch left only after two shooting 
and the heavy pressure of the United Sta 
and the United Nations, the tle with 
West is none too strong. But in the philip? 
pines, where the United States cleared oM 
ahead of time, and in India, the empire th 
British gave up with diplomatic grace. tr 
remain two useful bridges between East an 
West—and it is an impressive fact that today 
in India there are more Englishmen reside? 
and in business than there were at the Pe 
of the Empire. 

France, however, learned nothing foe" 
such examples. A succession of futile a 
war governments has clung tenaciously 5 
the basic colonial concept, no matter h 
frilled up with token but meaningless 
facades of independence within the Frene 
Union. Even today, in what remains 0° 
Vietnam, the Vietnamese Minister of the 11 
terior cannot order his own troops to rePe 
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Tebellion without French permission—and 
Mockery in fact and in words has given 
a handful of Communists the priceless boon 
Of appearing to millions of Vietnamese as the 

only fighters for real independence. 
t © weapons and the billions. and the 
Ochs were there, in Indochina, bolstered 
American willingness, from 1946 on, to 
*UDport the unsupportable relic of colonial- 
M. The ideas were not, or came too little 
ne too late. The Dutch, with grim en- 
‘thtenment, can remind us that we did not 
“sitate to lecture a small power on the 
d:zirability of freeing its colonies, but backed 
1 de great power of France (which has a veto 
n the Security Council, the ousted Dutch 
= remind ds) without reservation, mind- 
Ul of our need for France's strength in 

ope. 
We backed it until history caught up with 
3. and with the French, and until the cards 
2 down, and no voices in the United 
tates Congress would back President Eisen- 
Wer or Vice President Nixon or Secretary of 
tate Dulles or Admiral Radford in bespeak- 
we American military intervention. Now 
© are back at the old stand of building 
à new regional alliance against Communist 
Setession, while Communist China, taking 
A leaf from our own use of the Organization 
Of American States in settling hemispheric 
affairs while excluding the U. N., moves to 
Create a pan-Asiatic federation. If we are 
going to have any Asians at all on our side 
n future, the tide and the lessons of his- 
Gemand of us as well as of the French 
t what we defend must be the complete 
and not the token independence of Laos and 
bodia and southern Vietnam and of 
*outheast Asia, and not the right of the West 
Save them from the Communists for 
n exploitation, 


The Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Phe ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
er leave to extend my remarks, I should 
€ to include an inspiring letter re- 
tived from Miss Lenna M. Stage, of 
Orange, N. J. If all of us would 
18 something of the spirit of this group 
hes Our own lives, it would surely be a 
tter world. I agree with Miss Stage 
at we should not lose the most imagi- 
Se ve and humanitarian program in re- 
Nt history, that we should not sub- 
ge the technical assistance program 
a primarily military aid program. 
© letter follows: 
East ORANGE, N. J., July 20, 1954. 
Hon, Hvan J. Apponizio, z 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

inpar Coxcressmani I am a member of an 
ernatlonal, interdenominational prayer 
12 Up, known as the United Prayer Tower, 
St. Paul, Minn., founded by Dr. Glenn 


Clary 1 
College. ormerly a professor at Macalester 


We want you to know that we are holding 
Close In our prayers that God may guide 
Point” bring into perfect fulfillment the 
ten, 4 program as it was originally in- 
the ed. that of creating good will between 
Ney oples of the world—not war, We be- 
that if our Government, with your co- 
ation, would adopt this program as it 
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was set up in the very beginning, to aid peo- 
ples of other lands to help themselves to get 
health, education, and an adequate food 
supply, they would know that we are truly 
a Christian Nation in deed as well as in 
word. We know this program has veered 
greatly toward a military aspect during re- 
cent months, but you in your position 
would have the power to remold and make 
it truly Christian. 

As a representative of America and as a 
Christian gentleman, we ask you to use your 
authority to bring our Nation to a realiza- 
tion of its importance in God's great plan 
before it is too late. Our prayers will be 
undergirding you in this tremendous op- 
portunity and task. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LENNA M. STAGE. 


Controlling the Federal Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extreme- 
ly able statement prepared by Mr. 
Herbert J. Miller, executive director of 
the Tax Foundation, with respect to the 
public debt and the limitations that have 
from time to time been imposed by 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONTROLLING THE FEDERAL DEST 


(By Herbert J. Miller, executive director, Tax 
Foundation) 


Nearly everyone voices worry over the in- 
creasing Federal debt. The disaster at the 
end of the fiscal road we are traveling is 
pictured so constantly by group and indi- 
vidual pronouncements that there Is growing 
wonderment why we cannot manage our 
financial affairs to make more debt unneces- 
sary. Before this wonderment generates a 
craven acceptance of the idea that control- 
ling debt is hopeless, the source of our fiscal 
danger must be identified. 

What is the source? The stock answer Is 
that more people support than oppose spend- 
ing financed by borrowing, and that Con- 
gress is responsive to this decision. 

Behind easy generalizations lies the real 
source of our dangrous debt situation: there 
is no place in congressional procedures where 
the authorization of expenditures is related 
to incomes from taxes or to the incurring of 
debt. Where and when can a Member of 
Congress exercise his right to oppose, or 
assume his responsibility for incurring gov- 
ernment debt? Virtually the only time a 
Congressman or Senator has a chance to act 
on the specific question of incurring debt 
is when he votes yes“ or no“ on an increase 
in the statutory debt limit. The effective- 
ness of even this procedure has been uncer- 
tain. To appraise it requires a short ex- 
planation of Federal debt control from World 
War I to the present. 

Prior to World War I Federal debt was a 
minor problem. On July 1, 1914, the interest 
bearing debt was less than $1 billion. At 
this time Federal debt could be created only 
by a epecific act of Congress and the purpose 
which the debt was to finance was identified. 

Due to the fiscal needs of World War I, 
this procedure was revised and the Secretary 
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of the Treasury was given blanket authority 
to borrow, subject to an overall limit im- 
posed by Congress. This statutory limit was 
raised successively from $11.5 billion to 620 
billion, to $28 billion, to $37 billion, and then 
to $37.5 billion in 1921, It was raised to 
$45.5 billion in 1931, $48 billion in 1934 and 
then reduced to $45 billion in 1935. In 1940 
It was raised to $49 billion, in 1941 to $85 
billion, in 1942 to $125 billion, in 1943 to 
$210 billion, in 1944 to $260 billion, In 1945 
to $300 billion. It was reduced in 1946 to 
$275 billion and a change was made in com- 
puting the debt covered by the limitation. 
Last year the administration requested that 
the $275 billion limit be raised to $290 bil- 
lion, The House agreed but the Senate fi- 
nance Committee blocked passage of the bill. 

While there has been some challenge of 
the legal effectiveness of this limitation, an 
argument of some practical logic is that a 
Congress which has voted an expenditure and 
tax program requiring additional debt is 
thereby obligated to raise the statutory debt 
limit in such amount as is found necessary. 
This view was expressed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1946, as follows: 

“The amount of the public debt is a resi- 
dual figure. Changes in it come about only 
after the Treasury has taken into account 
all of the Government's receipts from taxes 
and other sources in relation to the volume 
of expenditures that have been authorized 
by Congress. * In the final analysis, 
therefore, it should be clearly understood 
that the amount of the public debt is de- 
termined by Congress and is the end re- 
sult at the Treasury of the appropriation 
and the revenue legisiztion. * * * 

“This does not mean to say that I am 
against having a debt limit. On the con- 
trary, the Treasury has always believed— 
and I too have believed both when I have 
been in and out of the Treasury—that a 
debt limit is a good thing to have. 

“The point that I want to make is only that 
the limit in itself does not reduce the debt, 
and that the limit should not be set so low 
that it will remove from the Treasury some 
of the flexibility that it needs in current 
public debt management operations.“ ! 


ISSUE BECOMES CLOUDED 


Thus, at the one point In the fiscal pro- 
cedure where Congress faces up to the prob- 
lem of debt, the issue is clouded by the fact 
that at such time it is a residual issue of 
prior splintered actions of the Congress on 
expenditures and taxes which were not re- 
lated to the incurrence of debt. The fact, 
however, that it is the one place where the 
debt issue is raised explains the significance 
some Members of Congress attach to the 
statutory debt limit. 

This year, for the first time, the statutory 
debt limit offers some opportunity to affect 
current fiscal trends. Prior increases in the 
limit were in amounts substantially above 
current needs but the present leeway (about 
$5 billion) between Government debt out- 
standing and the statutory limit is small 
enough to offer an opportunity to control not 
only debt but expenditures as fell. 

Refusal by Congress to raise the present 
statutory limitation would present some 
challenging possibilities for fiscal manage- 
ment by the executive branch, including 
adjustments in the authorized expenditure 
program. Even if the limitation is raised 
this year, there is growing evidence that 
some Members of Congress intend to use this 
limit so as to make debt increase an issue 
which Congress should decide annually. 

UNITED STATES ATTITUDE ON DEBT 


This explanation of the existing con- 
gressional procedure to control debt poses 
the query, “Is the procedure adequate?” and, 
if not, “How can it be improved?” The 
answer to these questions requires an under- 
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standing of the traditional attitude in this 
country toward government debt. That tra- 
dition is deep rooted. If taxes are levied con- 
currently with public expenditures, the ofti- 
cials responsible for voting the expenditures 
must face the reaction of the people both 
to the expenditures and the consequent 
taxes. If debt is incurred to finance expen- 
ditures this concurrent review of expendi- 
tures and taxes is deferred, and according 
to our tradition that can generate irrespon- 
sible spending. 

Professor Adams expressed our traditional 
attitude toward debt very well in his book, 
Public Debts, as follows: 

“As self-government was secured through 
a struggle for mastery over the public purse, 
so must it be maintained through the exer- 
clae by the people of complete control over 
public expenditure. * * Any method of 
procedure, therefore, by which a public serv- 
ant can veil the true meaning of his acts, or 
which allows the Government to enter upon 
any great enterprise without bringing the 
fact fairly to the knowledge of the public, 
must work against the realization of the con- 
stitutional idea. This is exactly the state of 
affairs introduced by a free use of public 
credit. Under ordinary circumstances, popu- 
lar attention cannot be drawn to public acts, 
except they touch the pocket of the voters 
through an increase of taxes; and it follows 
that a government whose expenditures are 
met by resort to loans may, for a time, ad- 
minister affairs independently of those who 
must finally settle the account.“ “ 

As a result of this traditional caution, 
State constitutions and local charters are 
replete with limitations imposed on officials 
in the incurring of public debt. In most of 
the States, it is far more difficult to create 
debt than to vote expenditures financed cur- 
rently by taxes. Forty State constitutions 
generally require either an amendment to 
the constitution or a vote of the people to 
authorize debt beyond certain specified 
amounts, except for such purpose as repelling 
invasion. Three other State constitutions 
contain lem stringent procedural restric- 
tions. Only five States have no constitu- 
tional controls. Despite modifications 
through legal interpretation, these constitu- 
tional restrictions disclose the deep-rooted 
fear among the people of carte blanche au- 
thority for their officlals to create debt. 

The committee on State government of the 
National Municipal League has prepared a 
model State constitution which provides as 
follows: 

“Sec. 701. Borrowing power: The credit of 
the State or any civil division thereof shall 
not in any manner, directly or indirectly, be 
ven or lent to or used in aid of any indi- 
vidual association, or private corporation. 

“Sec. 702. Debt limitations: No debt shall 
be contracted by or in behalf of this State 
unless such debt shall be authorized by law 
for a single project or object distinctly speci- 
fied therein; and no such law shall, except for 
the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing 
insurrection, defending the State in war, 
meeting natural catastrophes, or redeeming 
the indebtedness of the State outstanding at 
the time this constitution is approved, take 
effect until it shall been submitted to the 
qualified voters at a regular election and have 
received a favorable majority of all votes 
cast upon such question at such election; 
except that the State may by law borrow 
money to meet appropriations for any fiscal 
year in anticipation of the collection of the 
revenues of such year, but all debts so con- 
tracted in anticipation of revenues shall be 
paid within 1 year,” + 


KEEP STATE DEST DOWN 


The effect of State constitutional re- 
strictions on debt is of interest. The tax 
foundation, in a forthcoming study on con- 
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stitutional debt limitations, notes that the 
average per capita debt of the 20 States 
which require a constitutional amendment 
to incur debt was $43.24 in 1953. (If the 
nine of this group which had approved vet- 
erans’ bonuses were excluded, the average 
would have been $11.82.) The average per- 
capita debt for the 20 States which required 
a vote of the people was $49.46. In contrast, 
for the 8 States where there are either no 
constitutional restrictions or minor ones, the 
average per capita debt was $77.18. 

The traditional State concern for safe- 
guarding their incurrence of debt. evidenced 
by many constitutional restrictions, has no 
Parallel in the Federal Government where 
incurring debt is as easy as passing a bill. 
The United States Constitution has no direct 
restriction on debt and congressional pro- 
cedures are nearly as delinquent. May not 
this be a source of our fiscal danger, the 
presence of which is so universally empha- 
sized? 

To what extent was the easy road toward 
Federal debt responsible for the expenditures 
by the Federal Government during the de- 
pression of the 1930's? Was it a road made 
to order for those who fought Government 
debt was a way to finance expenditures to 
boost buying power of the people by defer- 
ring taxes, and that this course was sound 
because we owed the debt to ourselves? Did 
lack of debt control encourage the belief 
that Government could support the people 
by mortgaging future taxpayers? How 
many of these expenditures would have been 
tolerated if taxes had been levied concur- 
rently? 

There may be no sure answer to these 
questions, but it is certain that the ease with 
which the Federal Government can create 
debt has encouraged both civilian and mili- 
tary expenditures. Even now, in a period 
of high economic activity, it is proposed that 
the Federal Government should initiate a 
program of aid for education because the 
States and local government have restric- 
tions on incurring debt and the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not. Would this and other 
Federal ald programs be accepted so inertly 
if we moved out from behind the camouflage 
of Federal Government debt, and we rec- 
ognized we had to pay for such alds by taxes? 


One argument against recent proposals to 
put constitutional controls on Federal debt 
is that such restrictions are proper for local 
government and even the States, but that the 
Federal Government Is sovereign and must 
be free to borrow. This has been suggested 
as a reason why our Founding Fathers did 
not put debt controls in our Constitution. 
It may be more reasonable to recognize that 
the present areas of Federal expenditure were 
not even visualized when the Constitution 
was written. It is most likely that the 
Founding Fathers thought they had so re- 
stricted Federal operations that there would 
be no need for debt control. It may be that 
they also assumed that the marketplace for 
Government securities would control debt, 
not realizing that a Federal Reserve System 
would provide a controlled market, 

A misapprehension found in some opposi- 
tion to constitutional restriction on Federal 
debt is that a definite dollar limitation is 
the sole objective. With our monetary ex- 
perience in war and inflation, it would be 
unrealistic to put such a dollar limit in the 
Constitution. But accepting this view does 
not preciude other proposals which control 
debt incurrence rather than limit the pre- 
cise amount of debt. 

One provision found in some State con- 
stitutions ls that more than a majority of 
the legislative body must approve incurrence 
of debt. If Federal debt is demanded on the 
grounds of emergency needs, it should not be 
too restrictive to require a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Congress to approve the debt 
(which majority is required to pass a bill 
over a Presidential veto). Other proposals 
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would require identification of the purpose 
for which debt is to be created and insurance 
that the debt Issue is specifically and an- 
nually faced by the Congress. 

Opposition to constitutional provision does 
not bar consideration of statutory methods 
to improve our debt-control procedures. 
Many such improvements have been offered 
but few have been chosen. One such has 
fallen into disuse even though it is still on 
the statute books. In 1946 a joint commit- 
tee of the Congress was created to recom- 
mend improvements tn operations to enable 
Congress to better meet its responsibilities 
under the Constitution. In the report on 
strengthening fiscal control it was stated: 

‘Control over revenues and expenditures 18 
divided not only between the House and 
Senate, but also within each House between 
its revenue and appropriating committees. 
Neither of the two Appropriations Commit- 
tees imposes any overall limitations upon its 
total appropriations before the individual 
supply bills are voted on by the Houses, Nor 
do they attempt to coordinate appropria- 
tions with revenues so as to fix an overall 
fiscal policy for the year. 

“With this divided authority existing not 
only between the Appropriation Committees 
of each House, but also among their many 
subcommittees, and among the revenue- 
raising committees, how could Congress have 
a general fiscal policy or follow it if it had 
one? © s'e 

“Your committee believes that only 
through the determination each session of 4 
definite congressional policy on fiscal matters 
limiting the total amount to be appropriated 
can aggregate income and expenditures be 
properly related.“ 

The committee then recommended that a 
legislative budget be adopted annually by 
the Congress. i 

While a legislative budget was later Incor- 
porated in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, it never was effective and is now ignored. 
Conceding basic faults in the proposal 94 
adopted, it is plain that Congress at least 
recognized that it has no procedure which 
gives a Member of Congress the right, or im- 
poses the responsibility, to vote annually on 
the issue of creating Government debt. Un- 
der present procedures the responsibility, 
oficial or unofficial, for incurring debt i5 
about as nebulous as the identity of the tax- 
payers who must some day pay the bill. 

It would be misleading, however, to infer 
that current taxpayers are escaping the en- 
tire burden of expenditures financed by GOY- 
ernment debt. Many have paid a cruel price 
through inflation and a loss in the purchas- 
ing power of their savings. The further use 
of inflation to lessen the impact of a growing 
debt is not comforting as a prospect. More- 
over, the huge interest on the debt must be 
met annually, although we can and have 
borrowed to pay interest costs. In the Execu- 
tive budget for this fiscal year the interest 
on the Federal debt ($7 billion) is the larg- 
est item except for national-security ex“ 
penditure, 

The extent to which our Government poll- 
cles reflect this mania of kuthortzing ex- 
penditures to win favor (and power) an 
deferring the cost to a future time 6° 
to not generate disfavor should be a warning 
of the speed with which we are pursuing our 
dangerous course. R 

Voting for everything today which can be 
financed by mortgaging the future is as S 
a path to disaster as history and an under 
standing of human nature can offer. Yet i 
the Federal fiscal procedure this issue is no 
related to the voting on authorized expend! 
tures or tax levies, which are the dete 7 
ing factors in debt creation. The Fed 
Government needs fiscal procedures by con- 
stitutional and/or statutory mandates which 
make the incurrence of debt an issue in e 
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fiscal year and relate that issue to expendi- 
tures and Income. Without such our Ship 
Of State will have too much sail and not 
enough anchor, 


— 


Statement of Fred M. Vinson, Secretary 
ot the Treasury, Before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, on reduction of the debt 
limitation, April 23, 1946, reprinted in An- 
Dual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
Ury, 1946, pp. 203-294. 

*H. C; Adams, Public Debts, D. Appleton & 
Co.. New York, 1887, pp. 22-23. 

National Muncipal League, Model State 

stitution, New York, 1948. 

Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, U. S. House of 
Representatives, 79th Cong., 2d sess., Organi- 
Zation of the Congress, pp. 18 and 19. 


The President's Public Health Bill 
Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my. remarks, I in- 
ude a newspaper release of Thursday, 
July 22, by my colleague, Mr. BURDICK, 
of North Dakota. Although Mr. BURDICK 
is a Republican and I am a Democrat, I 
ave a great regard for his opinions and 
for the outstanding contribution that he 
has made and is making in the House of 
Presentatives. I would like to say, 
Speaker, that Mr, Burpick’s com- 
Ments on this particular piece of legis- 
tion coincides with my own and like 
70 Burpick I voted to recommit this 


The above-mentioned follows: 
Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 
(Dy UssER L. BurpicK, of North Dakota) 
THE PRESIDENT'S PUBLIC-HEALTH BILL DEFEATED 


The bill had only a name and nothing else 
and was defeated in the House by 100 votes. 
It was so obvious that this was a political 

®0p" to the people that even Congressmen 
Understood what it was. The President had 
Promised a public-health program and his 
Sdvisers thought this bill would be accepted 
às a fulfillment of that promise. The only 
argument advanced for it was “the President 
Wants it.“ Carrey Hatteck, Republican 
floor leader, knew the bill was a sugar- 
Coated bread pill, but he is the President's 
man and had to orate for it. It was a good 
Speech, but I do not recall what he said. It 
Was much like the milky way—you couldn't 
Cutline it and the effect soon disappeared. 

The bill provided for an appropriation of 
#25 million to be administered by another 

ureau. but did it help poor people get health 
attention? No. Not a dime was to go to 
People who could not get health insurance. 
It would help the 90 million who already had 
health insurance. The private companies 
Who had issued this insurance could rein- 
pare with the Government. It was a wind- 

au to private insurance companies to 
foensthen them on insurance already paid 
iat by the 90 million who are insured. This 
Neurance against sickness had already been 
Paid for by the insured—at rates the com- 
Panies made themselves—and just why the 

sident wanted to protect insurance com- 
Panles instead of the people who have no 
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insurance was not disclosed. In HALLECK’s 
speech he said the President wanted it and 
that was the only disclosure he made. 

All the other people—poor people who were 
too poor to get health insurance—were left 
out, This class constituted 60 million peo- 
ple. If this $25 million fund had been set up 
for this purpose, the bill would have passed. 
Congress saw, however, that the bill was 
phony and promptly killed it. 

According to the press, the President is 
right back, asking Congress for the same $25 
million. He evidently wants it because he 
wants it. 


Let Freedom Ring 
¥XTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Washington it has been my 
privilege to attend church many times 
at the Metropolitan Memorial Method- 
ist Church, Dr. Edward Gardiner Latch, 
minister. 

On Sunday, July 4, Dr. Latch deliv- 
ered a message which, in my opinion, 
was outstanding and should be consid- 
ered by everyone. In his human as well 
as eloquent way Dr. Latch gave us some- 
thing to think about and, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
his sermon entitled “Let Freedom Ring”: 

Some 1,800 years ago an unknown author 
wrote a chapter which might well be called 
the hall of fame of the Bible. In it he 
recorded the names of the people of his race, 
men who in peace and in war had striven 
for the common good. By faith, Abel of- 
fered unto+God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain. By faith, Enoch was translated 
that he should not see death. By faith, 
Noah prepared an ark and saved his family. 
By faith, Abraham set out not knowing 
whither he went. He looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God, By faith, Moses chose to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, 

And why should I go on? Time would 
fall me to tell of those who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
ons, out of weakness were made strong. 
They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
they were tempted, they were slain with the 
sword, men of whom the world was not wor- 
thy. “And these all haying obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the prom- 
ise; God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be 
made perfect.” Therefore seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith. 

Now turn pages of history to the year 1863 
when a great American stood on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg and referring to the 
thousands of men who there had yielded up 
their lives sald “Fourscore and seven years 
ago cur fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. * * * It is for us the 
Uving to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us—that from these honored 
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dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

In these two great utterances separated 
in time by 18 centuries the words are differ- 
ent but the meaning of what they are say- 
ing is essentially the same. Men have lived 
heroic lives and died heroic deaths; yet the 
causes for which they lived and died have 
not yet fully triumphed. And they cannot 
triumph apart from us. Without our devo- 
tion their devotion cannot come to its high- 
est fruition. Without our dedication their 
dedication cannot bear fruit in our day and 
in the days to come. Without our faith their 
falth may soon lose its meaning. Therefore, 
on this Fourth of July, let us highly resolve 
that those who have lived and died so nobly 
before us shall not have lived and died in 
vain and that this Nation under God, shall 
continue to have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth, and that through us they shall see 
some of the fulfillment of their hopes and 
some of the realization of their dreams. 
Remember, apart from us that for which they 
gave their lives can never fully triumph. 

We must realize the truth that progress is 
not inevitable. Two generations or so ago 
Herbert Spencer was saying that progress was 
a beneficent necessity and this philosophy 
found expression in the words of Coue. “Day 
by day, in every way, we are getting better 
and better.” Progress was inevitable. And 
so it seemed, Before World War I, there was 
a growing feeling of confidence throughout 
the world that science, education, and reli- 
gion would triumph naturally and inevitably. 
On the wave of optimism the human race 
was advancing. The creed of many was effi- 
ciency, their Gods—money and power, their 
goal—unending material prosperity. Even 
the church drank deep of this spirit and em- 
phasized numbers rather than newness of 
life, and elaborate organization rather than 
evangelistic zeal. 

Then look what happened. There came 
World War I, followed by a spasm of pros- 
perity, leading to the depths of depression, 
which gave rise to fascism and totalitari- 
anism which in turn ushered in World War 
II. and the end is by no means in sight even 
now. Perhaps we can sce finally and at last 
that progress Is not inevitable, it does not 
come automatically, it will not arrive as a 
matter of course, it most certainly is not a 
beneficent necessity. Progress will never 
take place without human effort, human de- 
votion, human discipline, and human sacri- 
fice. 

Civilization, insofar as it has advanced, 
represents a continuous struggle against in- 
ertia, ignorance, greed, and fear. If civiliza- 
tion is to endure, if civilization is to advance, 
this struggle must go on and on and on with- 
out interruption. There must be no 
stopping of the struggle against human in- 
ertia, no truce with ignorance, no peace with 
greed, no capitulation to fear and no compro- 
mise with communism, some leaders to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Now the meaning of all this, so far as 
those who have lived and died for our coun- 
try are concerned, is clear enough. We have 
them at our mercy. All that they lived and 
labored to do, all that they gave their lives 
to accomplish, we, the living, may conserve 
or destroy. If we choose, we can leave un- 
finished the tasks they so nobly began, or if 
we choose we can help to finish the tasks 
they have handed down to us. 

Let us consider one of these unfinished 
tasks, unfinished business, I would like to 
call it, and see how true it is that the men 
who began it and helped it on its way can 
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never see the fulfillment of their hope nor 
the realization of their dream apart from us. 
Take, for instance, the struggle for freedom, 

Not all men believe that freedom is essen- 
tial to human development and human 
progress, so let us say emphatically that 
freedom is worth dying for, worth fighting 
for, worth living for. Tolstoy is reported to 
have written a letter to a friend in which he 
complained of the Russian censorship and 
spoke of the effect it had on his own mental 
activity. He wanted to be free to write what 
he felt. But whenever he sat down to do 
so, he found himself considering what he 
would be permitted to publish or forbidden 
to publish, and with the awful specter of 
censorship before him he found he could not 
write. Suppose you had to write under the 
eyes of a relentless censor. What effect 
would it have upon your mental activity? 
Truly the lack of freedom cramps the human 
style. We cannot write our best, we cannot 
do our best, we cannot live at our best, we 
cannot arrive at any sense of self-realiza- 
tion apart from freedom, the freedom of the 
mind to think and to speak and to write 
and to do. 

Not only the interest and welfare of the 
individual is here at stake, but also the pos- 
sibility of intellectual, moral, and social ad- 
vance. Suppose a censor had been on board 
the Mayflower in 1620 when a little group 
of 103 people crossed miles of threatening 
sea to a new continent to establish a foot- 
hold in a wilderness in order to secure for 
themselves and their children the freedom 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
thelr conscience. Suppose that censor had 
said no“ to the compact signed on that 
ship; an event which Bancroft, the historian, 
anid “was the birthday of constitutional 
liberty.” 


“Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea; 
And the sounding alsles of the dim woods 
rang 
To the anthem of the free.” 


Suppose a censor had been present in 
Philadelphia, July 1776, when the Conti- 
nental Congress signed the Declaration of 
Independence—pointing the way to freedom 
on these shores. The old bell ringer, who 
had been told to be on hand to start ring- 
ing the bell as soon as the Declaration was 
adopted, was pessimistic and kept saying 
“they'll never do it, they'll never do it.” 
After a while a boy appeared and said “ring, 
ring, let freedom ring.” And the Liberty 
Bell rang the refrain of freedom. 

Suppose a censor had been present in 1787 
when the Constitution was adopted and later 
in 1789 when the Bill of Rights was proposed 
guaranteeing free speech, free press, free 
religion, and free assembly. But the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights were adopted, 
and this great Nation under the great leader- 
ship under a great President was on its way— 
a free country with freedom for the in- 
dividual, 

No wonder we sing, and we ought to sing 
with all our hearts: 


“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: 

Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring!” 


There can be no human advance, there 
can be no possibility of human advance 
apart from freedom. And note this fact— 
the struggle for freedom is never permanently 
won, It is always an unfinished task or 
as we might call it this morning—unfin- 
ished business. The freedom won by one 
generation must be won by the next genera- 
tion. Freedom cannot be passed on from 
one meeting to the next, from year to year, 
from one decade to the succeeding decade, 
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from one generation to the following gen- 
eration. Each generation must win it for 
itself. Freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of worship— 
we thougbt we had them. Did not our 
dathers live and die for these freedoms? Are 
they not guaranteed by the Constitution? 
Yet this is not enough, The struggle must 
go on and on and on. Freedom must be 
won by each generation. The faith of the 
fathers must become the faith of the sons. 
The freedom of one generation must become 
the freedom of the following generation. 
The democracy of one decade must become 
the democracy of the following decade. Un- 
less this is done—freedom is lost. Those 
who gave their all to secure freedom on these 
shores cannot have the fulfillment of their 
hopes nor the realization of their dreams 
apart from us. 

Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses—all 
obtained a good report through faith, but 
they received not the full promise. For they 
without us cannot be made perfect. And 
so we name some of the great leaders of our 
Nation. George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham 
Lincoln. As we think of their hopes and 
dreams for freedom, again we say apart 
from us they cannot receive the fulfillment 
of their hopes. 

A man was taking his 8-year-old daughter 
to New York to see the sights. Among other 
things he took her to see the Statue of 


Liberty. She was fascinated by this marvel-. 


ous statute which as stood for many years 
at the entrance to New York harbor, lifting 
her torch of liberty to enlighten the world. 
Going to bed that evening she said. “Daddy, 
I am thinking of that lady out there all 
by herself with nobody to help her hold 
up her lamp. It is dark out there. Shouldn't 
we be heiping Miss Liberty to hold up her 
lamp in the darkness?” 

To be sure we must. It is dark in our 
world and it is getting darker. Liberty needs 
help if she is to continue to hold up her 
lamp in the darkness. The bellringer needs 
help if he and we are to let freedom ring in 
our world. Now is the time for us to resolve 
that this Nation of ours shall keep freedom 
alive in our world and that all men every- 
where, insofar as possible, shall have the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Talking about it Is not enough, talking 
about doing something about it is not 
enough. As a people we must take a stand 
for freedom and we must denounce restric- 
tions to freedom wherever and whenever 
found. We denounce them in Russia and 
rightly so. We must also denounce them in 
Spain, in South America, In Asia, and in 
Africa. Our position in the world would be 
higher and better if we would bring more 
integrity and more consistency into our na- 
tional policies and our national principles, 

Five men were asked the following ques- 
tion: “If good qualities could be given by hy- 
podermic needle, what kind of shot would 
you recommend for most people?” The first 
man said, “A shot of gratitude”; the second 
many said, “A shot of understanding”; and 
the third man said, “Dependability”; the 
fourth, Happiness“; and the fifth, “Proper 
sense of timing.” It is my thought that 
our Nation needs a shot of integrity, of 
enough integrity, to take a stand for free- 
dom anywhere in our world and to denounce 
the restrictions to freedom everywhere on 
our own planet. And should our Nation go 
down let her go down with integrity and with 
the flag of freedom flying. 

This sense of integrity roots in the reality 
of our religious faith. When Lincoin wrote 
the first rough draft of his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress he said, “That we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation shall have a new birth of 
freedom.” He reread it and wrote with a 
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clearer insight, “This Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

The only guaranty for freedom of the in- 
dividual or for freedom in our world is in 
religious faith. And in the hearts of those 
who believe in God and keep themselves 
committed to Him. — 

Jesus saw this clearly. Before him one 
day was a great multitude of people all of 
whom were saying “what shall we eat, drink, 
wear?” These are natural human desires— 
every one has them. But Jesus says that we 
must not let worry and anxiety about them 
master us for our Heavenly Father knows 
that we need them. The surest way to get 
them without worry and anxiety is to seek 
first God and uprightness and integrity be- 
fore Him and “all these things shall be added 
unto you.” Food and drink and clothes are 
good desires but we will never get them 
without anxiety, without fulfilling a prior 
condition of God first and uprightness before 
Him. 

Freedom is a great desire but we will never 
have it without fulfilling a prior condition, 
God first and uprightness and integrity be- 
fore Him. With God we shall advance from 
one height to another, without God we shall 
descend from one disaster to another, For 
the ultimate foundations of a nation are not 
economic but ethical; not military but 
moral; not social but spiritual; not racial 
but regious. This is a basic law which un- 
derlies the good life everywhere. 

What can we Christians do now? For one 
thing we can put some practice into the 
principles we profess. We want God in the 
life of the world and the Nation, then we 
must have God in the life of our churches. 
in the life of our homes, and in our own 
hearts. On our, part there must be a genuine 
and a real commitment of our lives to God. 
Only as we do this can Christianity make a 
significant contribution to the cause of hu- 
man freedom. Doing this we can make our 
homes fountains of developing Christian 
character, doing this we can make our 
churches seedbeds of idealism and power and 
good will; doing this we shall keep faith with 
our noble dead and this Nation, under God, 
shall continue to have a new birth of free- 
dom and government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth, 


“Our fathers’ God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Dairying Is Important Industry in 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Dairying Is Important Indus- 
try in Kentucky,” which appeared in the 


July 22, 1954, issue of the Leitchfield 


Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 
DAIRYING Is IMPORTANT INDUSTRY IN 
KENTUCKY 
It Is encouraging to learn that Kentucky 
now ranks 4th among the 48 States in 
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Production of evaporated milk, 8th in cheese 
Production, 14th in total milk, and 16th in 
II present trends continue, the 
State eventually should rank among the top 
Producers of dairy products, a goal that de- 
t es the support of every businessman and 
armer in Kentucky. Much of our land is 
Unsuitable for row-cropping and cannot com- 
Pete with the Plains States in production of 
grain, but there usually is enough pasture 
©n terrain that is more easily adapted to 
ng than to any other large-scale farm 
operation. 
1 requires a great amount of labor 
comparison to other livestock, and that 
ls what makes it particularly euitable to an 
Area of low Mbor costs, as labor is one of the 
er items in production of milk. Dairying 
furnishes a regular source of cash in- 
to farmers who in most other work 
Must operate for long periods on credit or 
ulated surpluses with no assurance of 
& crop that will be profitable. Like poultry 
ng, dairying generally pays off in direct 
Proportion to the amount of planning and 
Work done, whether the operator does the 
Work himself or hires it done. 

The advent of artificial breeding offers 
Salrymen an opportunity to bring their herds 
UP to a level of production comparable to 

best. Failure to take advantage of the 

ce to improve stock is similar to using 

& wooden moldboard plow in preference to 

A metal one. Those who try to improve 

arming methods are more likely to realize 

Profits from their endeavors and, at the same 

©, are aiding their neighbors to make 
from their own efforts. 


Legislation and the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Tam calling the attention of my distin- 
Suished colleagues to an editorial in the 

cago Daily Tribune, of July 22, 1954, 
upon the President of the United 
States to veto a bill passed by both 
ches of the Congress. The bill that 
the Chicago Tribune believes should be 
vetoed is one requiring Communists to 
register their printing presses and dupli- 
cating machines with the Government. 
€ Chicago Tribune says that this is in 
direct violation to the first amendment 
of the Constitution. 

I do not think that anyone, in agree- 
Ment or in disagreement with the Chi- 
cago Tribune on matters of political pol- 

Cy, would accuse the Chicago Tribune of 
g in any sense pro-Communist. 

The editorial coming from such a 
Source indicates the vigilance required on 

e part of those of us in the Congress 

upon the men and women we rep- 

resent to draw well-considered distinc- 

tions between measures necessary to pro- 

t us from subversive activities and 

which, seeking a good objective, 

May actually serve in a broader area to 
Undermine our constitutional rights. 

By unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the editorial from 

Chicago Tribune: 
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Vero THIS ONE 


Congress has approved a bill 
Communists to register their printing press- 
es and duplicating machines with the Gov- 
ernment. This bill is in direct violation of 
the first amendment of the Constitution 
which say that Congress may make no laws 
abridging the freedom of the press. The 
requirement to register a press is a textbook 
example of how to disregard the letter and 
spirit of the amendment. 

Requiring every printer to register his 
press with the Government is to proclaim 
that the Federal Government has a legiti- 
mate interest in knowing who owns printing 
presses. Compulsory registration is only one 
step, and a very short one, from requiring 
operators of printing presses to obtain U- 
censes from the Government. 

In the reaction after the Napoleonic wars, 
registration was required in England under a 
statute passed in 1820 which declared that 
every person possessing a printing press or 
types for printing and every typefounder 
must give notice to the clerk of the peace. 
The first amendment was intended to forbid 
the enactment of any such laws in this coun- 
try and it is shocking, therefore, to learn that 
the press-registration bill, which has passed 
both Houses, and will shortly reach the Pres- 
ident for approval or veto, was proposed 
by his Attorney General, Mr. Brownell. It is 
thus an administration measure, in a sense, 
but if Mr. Eisenhower vetoes it, as we pro- 
foundly hope he will, he will have earned the 
gratitude of all true liberals in this country. 


A Vote of Thanks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Ross A. Messer, legis- 
lative representative of the National 
Association of Post Office and General 
Services Maintenance Employees, re- 
garding my vote on H. R. 9245: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST 
OFFICE AND GENERAL SERVICES 
MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1954. 
Subject: Voting against suspension of the 
rules for consideration of postage rate 
increases and postal salary increase in 
a combined bill 

My Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN: I wish to take 
this opportunity to thank you for voting not 
to suspend the rules and permit considera- 
tion of H. R. 9245, as amended by the chalr- 
man of the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee to include the postage rate 
increase H. R. 6052, and the so-called Rees 
compromise postal salary increase bill, H. R. 
9836. 

It appears that approval of the deletion of 
the wording of H. R. 9245 as reported and the 
substitution of the wording of H. R. 6052 
and H. R. 9836 was a definite attempt on 
the part of the House leadership to force 
those who favor an adequate postal salary 
increase bill to accept a postage rate increase 
bill, and make the salary increase dependent 
upon the passage of the rate increase bill. 

This association has never favored the ty- 
Ing together of two such bills, We favor the 
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principle of letting each measure stand on 
its own merit. We want you to know that 
we honestly and sincerely appreciate your 
vote not to suspend the rules for considera- 
tion of the above matter. 

Respectfully yours, 

Ross A, MESSER, 
Legislative Representative, 


Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS l 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
call to the attention of the House four 
articles on the subject of coal, written 
by Hugh Maxwell, of the Huntington 
Advertiser. I believe this gives a pretty 
complete picture of the situation as it is 
today. The first and second articles 
follow: 


Coat Mne Inpustry Is Sick But OUTLOOK 
FAVORABLE—I 
(By Hugh Maxwell) 

West Virginia's coal industry—the State's 
economic mainstay and the employer of 
1 West Virginian in every 16—is sick and 
no immediate cure isin sight. But the long- 
range prognosis is favorable. 

The business—a $650 million operation last 
fiscal year which paid $395 million in wages 
and contributed one-fifth, or $8,267,000, of 
the State’s gross sales taxes—is ailing for 
reasons largely outside its own control. 

The industry in Kentucky, Ohlo, and Vir- 
ginia—in fact, over the whole of the southern 
Appalachian fleld—is also l. 

Bituminous coal, the “black diamond” of 
American economy, has been losing its mar- 
ket at home to fuel oll and gas. It has been 
losing its customers abroad to revival of coal 
mining there. 

The coal operator of West Virginia and 
elsewhere in the rich bituminous fields finds, 
himself trying to sell a commodity produced 
at high fixed cost in a market saturated by 
cheaper competitive commodities. 

The coal operator has been forced to scale 
his production down to the diminished de- 
mand for his commodity. This has spelled 
unemployment for almost 44,000 of the 
State’s 100,000 coal miners. It has brought 
localized depression to coal-mining centers 
like Logan, Williamson, Welch, Beckley, and 
others. It has hurt larger fringe cities such 
as Huntington, Charleston, and Wheeling. 
COMPANION INDUSTRIES FURLOUGHING WORKERS 

Retail trade is down. Layoffs in indus- 
tries serving the coal business, such as rail- 
ways, mine-car building firms, and mining 
machinery companies, are occurring. The 
big coal-carrying railways serving the West 
Virginia fields, such as the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, are fur- 
loughing shopworkers in ratio with the de- 
cline in coal freight tonnage. 

Chain-store companies are closing up and 
moving out of the coal-mining centers hard- 
est hit by the slump. 

What is happening to the coal Industry in 
West Virginia and elsewhere adds up to a 
dark picture. The illness of the industry is 
profound but, strangely enough, the indus- 
try's leaders—both in organized labor and 
management—refuse to be downhearted. 
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They believe that the current dip is cyell- 
cal and temporary; that tremendous new 
demands for coal are shaping up as the Amer- 
ican economy enters a new atomic and chem- 
ical era; and that eventually bituminous 
coal mining will be more prosperous than 
ever. 

Of course it is useless to attempt to sell 
the idle coal miner a bill of future goods, 
He's got his month's rent to pay and he’s liv- 
ing on unemployment compensation for as 
long as it lasts, a maximum of 24 weeks. 
After that, he accepts the 1 or 2 days“ works 
a week his operator allows him for eating 
money. Actually some of the mines are op- 
erated only to keep the miners in necessary 
groceries. 

But even the miner realizes that coal 
mining is going through a readjustment. He 
hopes for the best and meanwhile he reposes 
his falth—his complete and trusting faith— 
in John L. Lewis. 

There is no sign among the United Mine 
Workers of the West Virginia fields, as yet, 
of any widespread disaffection for John L. 

There is a drift of coal miners away from 
coal mining. In Logan County alone, there 
are only 9,000 left of an original 14,000. 


DEMAND FOR BITUMINOUS COAL STEADILY 
GROWING 


Almost unnoticed. even as workers drift 
away from coal production and operators 
close their unprofitable mines, a demand for 
bituminous coal is bullding up that may 
reach undreamed-of proportions within the 
next decade. 

Atomic power Is ahead. 
seems a threat to coal. 

Actually, according to the forward-think- 
Ing leaders of the coal industry, it should 
be a help. 

Atomic energy, they point out, is produced 
by prodigal expenditure of electric power. 
Coal produces this power in areas that lack 
waterpower and these areas occupy most of 
the United States. 

The postulate has been advanced that ult!- 
mately atomic power will be used to produce 
itself, to the exclusion of electricity and coal. 
This possibility is limited, however, by sup- 
-plies of uranium, which are scanty over the 
world, and by factors of safety and economy. 

The relative cheapness of electricity and 
coal, as contrasted with tremendously costly 
and dangerous atomic energy may recom- 
mend permanent use of electricity and coal 
in the atomic age. 

An increased demand from ordinary house- 
holders for electricity Is pushing output of 
generating plants to unprecedented heights 
and this trend is expected to continue. 

The American public is buying more and 
more home-comfort and labor-saving de- 
vices—all powered by electricity. They in- 
clude air-conditioners, window fans, clothes 
washers and dryers, refrigerators, deep 
freezers, vacuum cleaners, home-lighting 
equipment and other conveniences. 

Where coal benefits from all this ts in sales 
to the generating plants. Already the plants 
of the larger utilities are buying coal by 
weekly trainloads. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS BIG POTENTIAL COAL USERS 


Another potentially big user of bituminous 
coal is the chemical industry. Coal is a store- 
house of valuable chemicals. Coking releases 
many; others are recovered by other proc- 
esses, new ones of which are developed 
rapidly. 

More than 200 chemical compounds come 
from coal tar alone—examples are moth re- 
pellants, antiseptics, wood preservatives, and 
road toppings. 

Chemicals from coal are used also in phar- 
maceutical manufacturing. Aspirin and a 
long list of other drugs come from coal. 
Benzene is a byproduct of coal as is toluene 
for explosives and antifreeze for automobiles. 
Rat polson, plastics, flameproot paints, fer- 
eee! and refrigerants all owe something 

coal, f 


At first blush, it 
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The enormous plant of the Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp at South Charleston, 
and that of E. I. du Font de Nemours & Co. 
at Belle, are leaders in the conversion of 
coal into marketable chemicals. Research 
heads of these firms believe the possibilities 
are limitless. 

The history of coal in West Virginia is re- 
plete with interest. The coal industry is the 
direct successor to the salt-making industry 
of the Kanawha River Valley in the early 
1850's. This was a thriving vocation until 
about 1857, when the saline supply neared 
exhaustion and workings began to close. 

The salt operators turned to crude strip 
and drift mining of cannel coal, as the high- 
volatile coal of western Virginia—there was 
no West Virginia” political entity then—was 
known. 

Occasionally the early coal operators en- 
countered natural hazards. Some of them, 
believe It or not, fell prey to spiteful Indians 
who had a habit of picking of unwary white 
men with the guns the white men had sold 
them illegally. If the pioneer coal operator 
managed to escape Indians he might be laid 
low by a wolf or bear. There were also 
panthers with which to contend. 

The forests of western Virginia were virgin 
and teemed with wildlife, much of it 
predatory. 

Wolves were so bad in the period imme- 
diately preceding the Civil War that the 
white settlers of western Virginia exasper- 
ated beyond tolerance, put on a wolf-exter- 
mination drive that cleaned up the country. 

Coal mining finally got off to a good start. 
Foreign capital flowed in. It was influenced 
by reports made by Prof. W. B. Rogers, an 
early mineralogist of West Virginia Univer- 
sity that fortunes in coal underlay the Ka- 
nawha River Valley. 

Several coal companies were organized be- 
tween 1850 and 1856 to operate along Ka- 
nawha, Elk, and Coal Rivers. In 1857 the 
Kanawha Cannel Coal Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. erected at Charleston buildings 
for use in the cleaning and preparation of 
cannel coal for the market. 

In 1858, the Corwin Cannel Coal Co. built 
an operation at Mill Creek, 7 miles up Elk 
River. Another early company was the 
Peytona Cannel Coal Co., which in 1854 
erected an extensive mining plant at Peytona, 

All these companies prospered. 

The Cabell and Logan Coal Co. was one of 
the State’s most prosperous in 1858, the year 
the Guyandotte River railroad was built, in- 
augurating the railroad era in what was later 
to be southern West Virginia. 

In 1860, James C. McGrew, a famed pioneer 
in coal mining, opened an operation at the 
head of Pringles Run, 10 miles south of 
Kingwood, He began to ship coal to eastern 
cities but was forced to abandon his enter- 
prise by a discrimination In freight rates in 
favor of mines farther west in which rallroad 
officials were Interested. 

CIVIL WAR HELD BACK INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT 

As far as ls known, the luckless James C. 
McGrew was the forerunner of countless coal 
operators to be plagued, down through the 
years, by capricious freight rates, 

The Civil War broke upon the Nation at 
a time when the coal Industry was making 
real strides. Abe Lincoln in the North and 
Jeff Davis in the South drained the industry 
of its adult male workers, leaving boys and 
women to drudge at mining in order that 
munitions making might continue. 

The war demonstrated to the Nation's 
metal industries the value of bituminous 
coal as a fuel for manufacturing purposes. 

After the war, money was poured into coal 
mining. Companies were formed and opera- 
tions built in Putnam, Boone, Wayne, Mason, 
and Monongalia Counties by 1869; in Marion 
County by 1870, on New River in 1873, and 
1 Harrison, and Ohlo Counties by 
1 
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In 1903, there were 530 mines in the 
State, as compared with 1,079 now. Produc- 
tion in 1903 amounted to 24 million tons, as 
compared with 131,872,563 tons a half cen- 
tury later. 

In 1890-91 the railways penetrated the 
principal coal fields. Land values soared 
from $1 an acre to 10, 20 and 30 times that 
figure. Coal production boomed. In 1912 it 
amounted to 59,581,774 tons, valued at $56,- 
602,685, or less than $1 a ton. 

Production of coal mounted steadily each 
year with the exception of the depression 
years of 1907, 1921, and the early 1930's. 

The all-time high annual production of 
bituminous coal was in 1947, when 173,653.- 
816 tons were taken from West Virginis 
workings. 

Since then there has been a progressive 
decline, 


Coat Operators Deciare Woes Nor 
UnpeErstoon—IL 
(By Hugh Maxwell) 

The picture for black dlamonds—Weat Vir- 
ginia’s bituminous coal—is black indeed, but 
the best brains of the producing Industry are 
occupied with plans to bring a more roseate 
hue to the scene. 

They believe they will succeed. If so, say 
the operators, it will be only after the public. 
mine labor, tax-fixing bodies, the railways- 
the utilities, and all others concerned, un- 
derstand fully what is wrong with the coal 
business in the Mountain State. 

They contend that the coal picture is shot 
through with much economic and social in- 
justice visited upon the operators, They 
claim that there is vast lack of appreciation 
for what the industry—a principal arm of 
defense in wartime and a heavy wage and 
taxpayer in peacetime—means to West Vir- 
ginia and the Nation. They assert that 
operators rapidly are becoming “forgotten 
men” in the general industrial scheme of 
the United States. They predict that unless 
rescued, a great industry that had a payro 
of $395 million in West Virginia alone last 
fiscal year will continue to succumb slowly- 

FIXED COSTS SO HIGH COAL CAN'T MEET 
COMPETITION 

They want everyone to know about the 
afflictions of the coal industry. They feel that 
public opinion, and the innate good sports 
manship of the American people, will do the 
rest. They want everyone to know what 18 
wrong with the coal industry in West Vir 
ginia and the rest of the Southern Appa- 
lachian field, 

Briefly, what is wrong la that coal pro- 
duced in unionized mines has such a high 
fixed cost that It won't sell any longer in its 
market against the competition of cheaper 
fuels such as residual oll, natural gas, 4 
nonunion coal, 

In consequence of this state of affairs, the 
following has happened within recent 
months: 

Production of bituminous coal in West 
Virginia has dropped from a peak of 173.7 
#53,816 tons in 1947 to 131,872,563 in 1953, „ 
decline of 41,781,253 tons. 

Production in Logan County, one of the 
principal fields in the State, has declined 
from 23,874,520 tons in 1947 to 16,583,238 tons 
in 1953, a drop of 7,291,232 tons. 

The number of coal miners employed in 
the State has dropped from a high of 121,000 
in 1949 to only 56,111 in 1954, a falling-of 
64,889. The number of miners employed las 
April was 44,751 fewer than In 1952. 

The number of operating companies n 
declined from 1,318 in the peak year of 194 
to only 1.025 today. 

The number of operations tn West vire 
ginia has fallen from 1,505 in 1947 to 1 
in 1953. 
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DIESELIZATION OF RAILROADS COST A GOOD 
CUSTOMER 
Nationwide, the sale of coal to railways 
dropped in the past 10 years from 100 
Million to 120 million tons a year to only 
20 million to 30 million because of the diesel- 
tion of railway locomotives. This trend 
Proceeding rapidly and operators expect 
their patronage from railways to amount to 
Only 5 million to 6 million tons within 2 
years, 
Residual ofl from Venezuela and other 
ibbean countries, imported into Atlantic 
S€aboard States, has taken away the mar- 
ket for 30 million tons of coal yearly. 
gloomy statistics could continue in- 
definitely but a hundred more would add 
little to the picture of gloom. 
The coal operators blame their troubles 
efly upon the following: 
1. The high wage to members of the United 
e Workers. The wage, basically $18.25 a 
day, is swelled by so-called fringe benefits, 
Such as pay for the lunch hour, payments 
by the operators into the miners’ welfare 
Tund and other surcharges, to $23 a day. 
2 high taxes and high freight 


3. Nonunion competition. (Some non- 
Union operators are undercutting union op- 
frators as much as 50 percent per ton in 
selling price.) 

4. Competition of fuel of}, including resid- 
ual of] which is permitted to come into the 
Country under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
Ment Act recently extended for 1 year. 

5. Dieselization of motive industry, includ- 

& railways. 

6. Loss of foreign markets due to revival 
of coal mining abroad. 

e are a number of other factors which 
acid up to a generally tough break for the 
operators, they said. 

Leading operators speak for themselves 
the following interviews: 

David L. Prancis, of Huntington, presi- 
dent of the Princess Elkhorn Coal Co., with 
Operations in Floyd County, Ky.: “Because 
Of shrinking coal markets, brought on by the 
inroads of gas, oll, and cheaper fuels, coal 
Operators have been forced into a ruinous 
Competition of a cutthroat type. 

In order to get business, the companies 
are being forced to underbid one another in 
a buyers market. The bottom of this down- 
Ward spiral has not been reached. 

“Uniess the operating companies still in 

iness get together and have a reasonably 
price policy through regional sales 
8 the downward price trend will con- 

e. 

è “If the operators can reduce their costs 
pbrough modernization, mechanization, and 
n turn labor and the railways will go along, 

e coal industry can get enough oll and gas 

Usiness converted to coal to keep the net 
total of employment stable. Perhaps the 
total can be increased,” 

COOPERATION CAN SAVE INDUSTRY FROM CHAOS 


“Firm steps and cooperation among those 
directly and indirectly connected with the 
Coal industry can save it from chaos, I pre- 
dict that coal labor will rewrite its contract 

such a manner as to be helpful to the 
operators in surviving their present depres- 

“I cannot believe the United Mine Workers 
Will let themselves be forced completely out 
on existence by letting the mines go into 

he red. John L. Lewis is too astute a labor 
leader to ait idly by and watch his organiza- 
on crumble around him.” 

Charles A. Hamill, president, Sycamore 
pont Corp., with operations at Cinderella, 

Va., and Patterson, Va. (an affiliated com- 
Pany has an operation at Hatfield, Ky.) : 

5 "The trouble with the coal industry is 
su wages, high taxes, and the competing 
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fuels—residual of] from abroad and natural 
gas. The gas is being piped into areas for- 
merly served by coal and is used by domestic 
consumers in winter and industries in sum- 
mer. Someday the gas wells will became ex- 
hausted, and no new ones will be found. 

“The coal industry has been unable to do 
anything about the residual ofl. The recip- 
rocal trade agreement under which this oil 
has been coming into the country has been 
extended for another year, despite its bad 
effect on the coal industry. 

“High wages paid miners have had a great 
deal to do with bringing on the situation in 
which the operators find themselves today, 

“Also, irresponsible operation of nonunion 
mines, paying half or less than the wages 
unionized mines have to pay, is hurting the 
established coal industry. 

“We have a mine in Buchanan County, 
Va., which is producing 1,500 tons of coal a 
day. We are paying the union scale of 
wages, which averages around $20 a day. 
The pay ranges from the basic of $18.25 to 
$23 a day, when fringe benefits are added, 
but the average is $20 a day. 

“We have a nonunion competitor near 
our Buchanan County mine who is paying 
$8 to $10. You can readily see what that 
kind of competition means to an operator 
operating under a union contract.” 

TAXES, HIGH LABOR COST ARE TWO MAIN THREATS 

H. G. Andrews, secretary, West Virginia 
Coal Association: . 

“The coal business in West Virginia is 
threatened from two sources. First, exces- 
sive taxes paid in West Virginia places West 
Virginia coal at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with other coal. Second, high labor 
costs, high freight rates, and high taxes 
make it difficult for mountain State coal to 
compete in price with other fuels.” 

Walter R. Thurmond, secretary, Southern 
Coal Producers’ Association: 

“The coal industry is loaded with a high 
and unrealistic wage. The industry cannot 
long survive under present hour-and-wage 
rates. 

“It is my Judgment that before coal re- 
gains even part of its former position as 
the Nation's chief supplier of fuel, produc- 
tion costs must be reduced at least $1.25 
a ton. With labor and fringe benefits con- 
stituting 70 percent of coal's production cost, 
it is apparent that labor rates must be re- 
vised downward if lower costs of coal is to 
be achieved.” 


What top grade coal costs consumer 
(Breakdown based on average for entire 
State, reflecting figures of operators of profit- 
making as well as losing operations. Hypo- 
thetical case of delivery from Logan fields to 
Huntington consumer included. Fractions 
of cent eliminated.) 


„ pene oe ae CR ae 
Mine zupplies 
Freight on incoming supplies 
Other mine expense 
Operating charges consisting of social 


security, welfare fund, royalties, 

taxes, insurance, unemployment 

compensation, eto 91 
Depreeisto n — — 282 
Administrative expense 10 
Selling costs 1 
Opera tor's proſits N None 


Total cost per ton at mine 5.23 
Preight rate per ton, Logan field to 
Huntington — 2 
Federal tax on freight charge 
(Price delivered to retailer's yard, 
$6.66) 
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Retailer’s handling charge, delivery 
charge to householder, business ex- 


pense, and profit per ton $1.84 
Total cost after leaving mine.. 3.27 
Price to consumer 8.50 


State Department Faith in Wishful 
Thinking Fails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States is in des- 
perate need of more representatives 
abroad who will report back to Washing- 
ton promptly and correctly the condi- 
tions that prevail. Too often in the past 
Washington has had misleading and col- 
ored information from those who are 
supposed to give us a picture of condi- 
tions as they really exist. This practice 
has led to tragic consequences and has 
placed the whole free world in a critical 
situation. Misinformation about the 
agrarian reform in China contributed 
directly to the loss of that nation as a 
bulwark of freedom. 


It happened in many many other areas 
of the world and is continuing today. 
The executive branch of our Government 
and the Congress need to know the cold, 
hard, unpleasant facts along with the 
good reports. If we get the bad reports 
in time something can be done to rem- 
edy the situation. It is better for Amer- 
ica to overestimate our difficulties than 
to underestimate them. 


Some of our people abroad represent 
the interest of the country where they 
are rather than representing at all times 
the people of the United States. 


The following article in the Greenville 
(S. C.) News substantiates my own ob- 
servations: 

STATE DEPARTMENT FAITH IN WISHFUL 
THINKING FAILS 
(By William L. Ryan) 

The United States has learned a lot of hard 
lessons in the Indothina debacle. One lesson 
useful in Washington is this: Beware wish- 
ful thinking. = 

When I was in Indochina and elsewhere in 
southeast Asia recently, it struck me that 
some American diplomatic and military per- 
sonnel had developed the habit of assessing 
situations not as they were but as somebody 
in Washington thought they should be, 

TRUTHFUL MAN FIRED 

One competent man in Indochina was 
sending home blistering reports on his view 
of the situation there, He painted it just as 
black as it was, He had little faith in French 
ability to hold off disaster, and he told Wash- 
ington about it. He was recalled. 

But there were others in Saigon and Hanol 
who were saying—at least to me—that vic- 
tory was within the grasp of the French. 
They had it all figured out neatly. It took 
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a catastrophe at Dien Bien Phu to change 
their minds, 

I was assured by these Americans that the 
monsoon rains would interrupt the fighting 
at Dien Bien Phu, that the Communists 
could not fight on in the rain at that pace, 
that there would be a long lull during which 
the French would bulld up for their autumn 
operation which was ta be launched as the 
Navarre plan for victory. 

Gen. Henri Navarre, the French commander 
in chief, apparently planned to launch a 
large-scale offensive in the autumn with 
massive American help in the form of equip- 
ment and supplies. Everybody knew about 
the Navarre plan, Including the Communists. 
The sad thing about it was that the Com- 
munists didn’t see fit to alter their time- 
table. 

One high-ranking American in Saigon at- 
tempted to persuade me also that— 

1. Bao Dal, imposed by the French as em- 
peror and chief of state in Vietnam, was a 
reverted leader. All the evidence pointed the 
other way. 

2. The Vietnamese people realized fully the 
Menace of communism and would be united 
in opposing Ho Chi Minh. The fact of the 
matter was that the Vietnamese people 
largely didn't give a hoot who won the war 
and wanted mostly to be left alone. If any- 
thing, the bulk of them looked upon Ho as 
a patriotic nationalist who was trying to free 
them from the French. They displayed no 
taste for leaving the choice in Vietnam up to 
a popular vote, free or otherwise. They 
adinit the likelihood of a Ho victory. 


NO JOY IN FIGHTING 


3. There was substance to the plan 
under which a Vietnamese army would take 
over from the French and fight the Com- 
munists. The fact of the matter was that 
if such a thing ever could be accomplished 
it was at least years away. Many Vietnamese 
soldiers displayed little love for the war and 
when they were led by their own officers, often 
proved unreliable. Their own officers, poorly 
trained and inexperienced, frequently were 
the butt of the men's scorn. 

There will be other dangerous situations 
popping up in Asia from here on. If Wash- 
ington Is to be kept abreast of events in time, 
the need surely is for the ablest men avail- 
able, who would be instructed to report the 
hard facts without any sugar-coating or any 
tender regard for the preconceived notion of 
somebody sitting behind a desk at home. 


Public Laws 424 to 436, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
Public Laws 424 to 436, inclusive, to my 
constituents in the Second District of Illi- 
nois, as follows: 

Titrr-Tumn REPORT on LEGISLATION or THE 
83p ConcRress 

see Friend: Continuing where we left 
PUBLIC LAW 424 

S. 2657; unlicensed practice in District: 
Another District of Columbia measure, in- 
creasing the penalties for the unlicensed 
practice of the healing art. 

PUBLIC LAW 425 

S. 3050, tobacco marketing penalty in- 

crease: Tobacco growers asked Congress to 
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crack down on cheaters who produce above 
thelr quotas while benefiting from price 
stability maintained by farmers who do co- 
operate. Public Law 425 increases to 50 per- 
cent (of the market price) the penalty on 
marketing in excess of quotas. 

PUBLIC LAW 426 


S. 2225. revested public lands in Oregon: 
This will interest you if I can tell it briefly. 
In 1866 Congress gave a generous land grant 
to the Oregon & Callfornia Rallroad. In 
1916 it revested the unsettled portion. This 
included 472,000 acres, all timberland, part 
within the boundaries of the national for- 
ests, and managed to conform with the per- 
petual sustained-yleld program. Since 1925 
there has been a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior, now happily 
terminated by Public Law 426. The lands 
will continue to be administered by the Na- 
tional Forest Service, but receipts will go 
into a special fund, 25 percent covering cost 
of administration, 75 percent going to 18 
Oregon counties. The law conforms with a 
1954 decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals (D. C.) directing a payment of $7 
million in accumulated funds to the fortu- 
nate counties of Oregon. 

PUBLIC LAW 427 


S. 1004, rehabilitation of ex-convicts: This 
will permit the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia under proper circumstances to 
employ deserving ex-convicts for whom the 
Board of Parole with difficulty is seeking em- 
ployment in its rehabilitation program, 


PUBLIC LAW 428 


H. R. 8583, appropriations for executive 
Offices: Appropriation measures will be cov- 
ered in a separate and later report. 


PUBLIC LAW 429 


H. R. 1005, Fort Union National Monument, 
New Mexico: Old Fort Union, part of the 
glory of old of the Santa Fe Trail when the 
Great Southwest was growing up, is deteri- 
orating rapidly, due to the elements, grazing 
cattle and other causes. Public Law 429 pre- 
serves the ruins of the historic fort by the 
establishment of a national monument. 
The Union Land and Grazing Co. will donate 
the land (1,000 acres) and the State of New 
Mexico will build and maintain a highway. 
Touring automobilists, jot down. 

Old Fort Union ts linked with the names 
of such heroes as Kit Carson, U. S. Grant, 
Robert. E. Lee, Phil Sheridan, Longstreet. 
From 1851 to 1891 many young lieutenants 
fresh from West Point were broken in at Fort 
Union, 

PUBLIC LAW 430 


H. R. 3097, study of grape culture: For use 
exclusively for agricultural research (grape 
culture) Public Law 430 conveys to the Uni- 
versity of California 20 acres of land in Napa 
County, Calif. 

PUBLIC LAW 431 

H. R. 2566, termination of Contract Settle- 
ment Act: This was signed by the President 
on June 28, 1954. It provides a cutoff date 
180 days thereafter for filing of claims under 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, a meas- 
ure waiving formal and technical defects in 
war contracts. 

PUBLIC LAW 432 

H. R. 3986, International Peace Garden: 
This increases the authorized appropriation 
for the International Peace Garden in North 
Dakota (2,100 acres on the American Cana- 
dian international boundary near the geo- 
graphical center of North America) from 
$100,000 to $200,000. The peace garden is 
maintained by the North Dakota State His- 
torical Society as a memorial to the peace- 
ful relations between the peoples and Goy- 
ernments of the two countries, Canada 
bears its share of the cost. 


PUBLIC LAW 433 
H. R. 6173, Southern Ute Indian Trail: 
Southern Ute Tribe of Indians in Colorado, 
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numbering 540 ns, have $5,900,000 on 
deposit, settlement for tribal lands taken 
over by the United States. Public Law 433 
authorizes, among other things, a $1,000 per 
capita payment under the jurisdiction of 
the tribal council to enable the tribal mem- 
bers to improve and make more profitable 
their small farms. 


PUBLIC LAW 434 


H. R. 8357, %-bushel basket: House- 
wives, please note. Public Law 434. 
urged by some frultgrowers, legalizes a new 
size basket, one with a content of three- 
elghths of a bushel. Previously among the 
sizes legal under the Standard Container 
Act of 1928 there was an eighth bushel, 4 
quarter, and a half bushel. Congressman 
Peter Mack, Jr, of Illinois, a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, made a gallant but unsuccessful 
fight in committee and on the floor of the 
House against this measure. I voted with 
Mack. The difference between a three- 
eights bushel basket and one with a half- 
bushel content would not be readily de- 
tected, Advice to the housewives in the 
Second District: Keep your eyes open; Pub- 
lic Law 434 has legalized a size with which 
you have not been familiar. A bad law. Í 
think. I am glad to have the opportunity 
In these reports of forewarning you; makes 
the labor entailed seem worthwhile. 

PUBLIC LAW 435 


H. R. 8456, Memorial Hospital at Gulfport: 
This conveys to the city ot Gulfport, Miss 
for use in the Memorial Hospital the dis- 
pensary of the Gulfport Naval Training Sta- 
tion no longer needed by the Armed Forces. 

PUBLIC LAW 436 


H. R. 8933 Coosa River development: It is 
said that the Coosa River in Alabama and 
Georgia is the second greatest undeveloped 
waterway in America. In 1945 the Rivers 
and Harbors Act provided a comprehensivé 
plan for the development of the river by the 
United States Army engineers. But Congress 
continued year after year to drag its feet in 
the way of necessary appropriations, just as 
it has been doing with Calumet-Sag. 

Public Law 436, introduced by all Ala- 
bama Members of Congress including Seu- 
ator SPARKMAN, permits private capital (Ala- 
bama Power Co.) to step in and do the job 
at an expenditure of $100 million under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and checking by the Corps of Army 
Engineers. 

The company first will butld a flood- 
control dam, then other dams for hydro” 
electric power. Some, including your Rep- 
resentative were fearful of the measure as a 
dangerous precedent; finally reluctantly 
acquiesced because (a] immediate need 
power for industrial growth and (b) bill 
support of outstanding friends of TVA in 
both bodies. 


Buffalo Chamber of Commerce Endorse’ 
Health Services Reinsurance Plan in 
H. R. 8356 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a statement setting forth 
the favorable opinion of the alo 
Chamber of Commerce on the health re- 
insurance plan embodied in H. R. 8356. 
While I am attaching the full letter of 
statement below for the information 
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the Members of the House, it appears 
to me that the covering letter from Ex- 
€cutive Vice President Charles C. Ficht- 
ner, contains a most significant expres- 
Sion to which attention especially should 
be called. Mr. Fichtner writes that this 
Statement “was adopted by the board of 
Girectors of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
Merce on July 19 after a study of the 
issue,” 

“After study.” I wish everyone had 
Teached their conclusions only after 
Study. 

After study,the Buffalo chamber cor- 
Tectly points out that the plan is a pro- 
Posal for providing more extensive per- 
sonal health services within the frame- 
Work of health insurance under private 
enterprise. It is a plan to forestall Gov- 
ernment intrusion, so-called socialized 
Medicine, Government interference with 
the practice of medicine, and many other 
Tadical or imported undesirable solu- 
tions to the pressing problem of meet- 
ing today's costs of illness, by building 
on our own established institutions, our 

rance companies, our Blue Cross, and 
dur other health prepayment plan asso- 
ciations, not by destroying them. 

The bill as introduced fully prevented 
Federal Government control of the in- 
Surance business. 

The letter and statement follow: 

EUrFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
July 19, 1954. 
The Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: The en- 
Closed statement on the health service rein- 
furance plan, as embodied in S. 3114 and 
H. R. 8356, was adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
on July 19 after a study of the issue and a 
recommendation for approval by the cham- 

T's national affairs committee. 

We shall appreciate receiving your com- 
ments on our position. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. FICHTNER, 
Executive Vice President, 
Evrraco CHAMBER or COMMERCE STATEMENT 

ON HEALTH SERVICE REINSURANCE PLAN 

(S. 3114, H. R. 8356) 

The plan for approaching the solution of 
Providing more extensive personal health- 
insurance services within the framework of 
Private enterprise is most commendable pro- 
Vided that safeguards are inserted that would 
forestall the control of the Insurance busi- 
ness by the Federal Government. 

It is also commendable in that encourage- 
went is given to the insurance industry by 

Government on a basis which will be 
Self-liquidating and at no expense to the 
yers. 

JuLy 19, 1954. 


Puerto Rico Celebrates Second Anni- 


versary as Commonwealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


Or NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday was a very important 
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day for the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. It marked the second 
anniversary that the good people of 
Puerto Rico are living under this new 
political concept which was conceived by 
them and accepted by Congress as a 
happy solution to a problem which we 
all wanted to solve. 

I am most pleased to have had a part 
in helping Puerto Rico adopt their con- 
stitution which has given them a work- 
able blueprint for their Commonwealth. 
This action cut the ground out from un- 
der the shouting, arm-waving Com- 
munists and others who expounded the 
untrue venom that the United States 
wanted to keep Puerto Rico as a colonial 
possession, 

The Commonwealth has been a suc- 
cess and I congratulate the people of 
Puerto Rico for moving forward under 
the forceful leadership of men like Dr. 
Fernoés-Isern, the Resident Commis- 
sioner; their governor, and other legis- 
lative leaders, 

The new Commonwealth had its 
troubles. It was plagued by a small 
group of terrorists known as the Na- 
tionalist Party. These fanatics are being 
controlled by every legal method. This 
group literally blasted its way across the 
land when a group of them fired on 
Members of this body from the gallery as 
the House was meeting. The first to 
condemn this action were the people of 
Puerto Rico—they were quick to point 
out that these fanatics did not represent 
the thinking of the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

Puerto Rico is an old community. A 
full hundred years before Jamestown, the 
city of San Juan was founded by Ponce 
de Leon. As a result cf the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, the United States 
assumed responsibility for Puerto Rico. 
Two schools of thought developed in the 
island, and for that matter, in the United 
States, as to what should be the ultimate 
status of Puerto Rico. 

Following the precedent of all former 
Spanish colonies in the New World, some 
thought Puerto Rico should become an 
independent republic. Others, follow- 
ing the precedent of all territorial ac- 
quisitions of the United States, thought 
that Puerto Rico should become a State 
of the Union. For many years, these two 
opposing views seemed to paralyze think- 
ing in the island, and in the United 
States, as it pertained to this matter. 

Meanwhile, by a series of legislative 
enactments, the Congress progressively 
broadened the scope of self-government 
in Puerto Rico. During the intervening 
50 years, close economic and spiritual 
ties developed between the people of the 
island and the people of the mainland, 
and while it was evident that full self- 
government eventually must be realized, 
the alternative solutions offered seemed 
to present difficulties not easy to over- 
come. 

The people of Puerto Rico understood 
this. With constructive statesmanship, 
they proposed a third solution to Con- 
gress, one which offered self-government 
without separation but without incor- 
poration, and yet with a solid basis of 
freedom and dignity in association. 
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In 1950, the 8lst Congress adopted 
Public Law 600, which provided for the 
organization of a constitutional govern- 
ment by the people of Puerto Rico. The 
language of that act made clear that the 
principle of compact and of government 
by consent was thereby fully recognized. 
The act was to be submitted to the people 
of Puerto Rico in referendum for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. If accepted, the 
compact was to become operative. 

In a subsequent referendum held in 
Puerto Rico, the people of the island 
accepted the terms within which the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was ulti- 
mately created. Thus, the new political 
concept of Commonwealth, as distinct 
from membership in the Union as a 
State, and from Territorial status or that 
of possession, came into being. The 
constitution of the Commonwealth, 
adopted by the people of Puerto Rico, 
was submitted to the Congress for rati- 
fication in 1952. The Congress ratified 
the constitution of Puerto Rico, and it 
became effective on July 25, 1952. 

The first paragraph of the preamble 
of the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico reads: 

We, the people of Puerto Rico, In order to 
organize ourselves politically under fully 
democratic basis, to promote the general 
welfare and to secure for ourselves and our 
posterity, the complete enjoyment of hu- 
man rights, placing our trust in the Al- 
mighty God, do ordain and establish this 
constitution for the Commonwealth which, 
in the exercise of our natural rights, we now 
create within our union with the United 
States of America. 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
was therefore inaugurated on July 25, 
1952. Fifty-four years earlier, on the 
same day of the same month, United 
States Armies had landed in Puerto Rico. 
Three days later, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
commanding these armies, issued a 
proclamation in which, amongst other 
things, he said: y 

We have not come to make war upon the 
people of a country that for centuries has 
been oppressed, but, on the contrary, to 
bring you protection, not only to yourselves, 
but to your property, to promote your pros- 
perity and to bestow upon you the Iim- 
munities and blessingof the liberal institu- 
tions of our Government, 


The Puerto Ricans arranged that the 
inauguration of the Commonwealth 
should fall on the anniversary of the 
landing of the United States troops in 
Puerto Rico. This was appropriate, for 
the Commonwealth is the consumma- 
tion of General Miles’ promise. The 
Puerto Ricans now share in our institu- 
tions. They are our fellow citizens and 
they have, as we do, a government whose 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed, a government responsible 
to the people, and whose authority is. 
derived from the supreme authority of 
the people. 

The present relationships of Puerto 
Rico with the United States are the re- 
sult of common consent. Naturally, 
they may change with changing condi- 
tions, but they will continue to be the 
result of mutual agreement. 

During the meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations last fall, a 
resolution was adopted recognizing the 
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fact that Puerto Rico has become self- 
governing. In the course of the consid- 
eration of this resolution, the Honorable 
Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, speaking 
on behalf of the President of the United 
States, stated that if Puerto Rico should 
wish a more complete or even absolute 
independence, he, the President, would 
recommend to Congress that the wishes 
of the people of Puerto Rico be honored. 
Acting. through their legislative assem- 
bly, the people of Puerto Rico, while re- 
vealing deep appreciation for the words 
of the President wherein self-determina- 
tion was so forcibly affirmed, expressed 
their intention to maintain their associ- 
ation with the United States. It is not 
that the Puerto Ricans do not desire free- 
dom. It is that they have freedom in 
association, and they believe that their 
freedom is thus secure, but might be lost 
in separation and isolation. 

The development of the island, under 
the constitution of the Commonwealth 
has been uninterrupted. Puerto Rico is 
an example of what a determined people 
can do amidst unfavorable circum- 
stances when they are environed by po- 
litical institutions wherein human dig- 
nity is respected. Governments are 
properly servants and not masters of the 
people. May that never change. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my warm wish that 
Puerto Rico’s progress may forge ahead, 
and that the association between the 
people of the island and those of the 
mainland may continue to nmake for mu- 
tual benefit, for mutual satisfaction, and 
for the general good of all. 

The Congress and the people of the 
United States join in wishing them every 
success in the future. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, at this 
early hour of the morning, I am not 
optimistic enough to believe that I will 
be gifted with the persuasive powers 
necessary to change the trend of voting 
which has continued for a number of 
hours. Despite the fact that the chair- 
man of the committee will undoubtedly 
state, as he has on previous occasions, 
that this is a part of a barrage—a state- 
ment which I shall now deny—I do feel 
that there are some very significant 
points which should be made in offering 
this amendment. 

In the first place, in the statement of 
Policy contained on page 2 of the pro- 
posed act it says that— 

The development, use, and control of 
atomic energy shall be directed so as to make 
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the maximum contribution to the general 
welfare, subject at all times to the para- 
mount objective of making the maximum 
contribution to the common defense and 
security. 


It also says on line 17, in section (b) 
under Findings“: 

In permitting the property of the United 
States to be used by others, such use must 
be regulated In the national interest and in 
order to provide for the common defense and 
security and to protect the health and safety 
of the public. 


And a further statement, placing nu- 
clear material permanently in the public 
domain, is made on line 21, page 3: 

It is essential to the common defense and 
security that title to all special nuclear ma- 
terial be in the United States while such 
special nucear material is within the United 
States. 


That places nuclear material as clearly 
in the public domain as the water poten- 
tial used in the production of hydroelec- 
tric energy. For that reason, I propose 
by this amendment to impose upon the 
licensee using fissionable material in the 
production of electric energy the same 
provisions of the Federal power law as 
are applied to those who are licensed to 
produce hydroelectric energy . These are 
neither strict nor difficult regulations to 
live under. They are minimal regula- 
tions of the simplest sort. They do not 
in any way conflict with the regulatory 
powers of the States. They do, in those 
areas where there are no State regula- 
tions, provide minimum regulations. 
They also provide the minimum regula- 
tions necessary for the retail seller of 
power across State lines. They are not 
onerous regulations and they are at least 
the minimum this country should impose 
upon a licensee receiving the benefit of 
some $12 billion of public investment. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spent most of the last 15 hours on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
listening to the debate on the atomic- 
energy bill. Now, at 1 o'clock this morn- 
ing, it is crystal clear to me that this bill 
is not ready to be voted upon. 

This bill is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant piece of legislation that has 
come before the House this year. It may 
possibly be the most important legisla- 
tion voted upon since World War II. 

I think the Republican leadership of 
the House makes a mistake when it at- 
tempts to ram through, without suffi- 
cient consideration or discussion, a bill 
of such importance. If we had ad- 
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journed last night at 6 p. m., the indi- 
vidual Members of the House could have 
used the past night to study the bill fur- 
ther, and we could have returned here 
today refreshed and have spent another 
day on the bill. I think it would be well 
for us to spend at least 3 or 4 days on 
this bill. I do not see how we can pos- 
sibly adjourn next weekend anyhow, 80 
why not give this all-important measure 
thorough consideration? The people of 
America are entitled to have their rep- 
resentatives do an excellent job on this 
legislation for the atomic age. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent an area 
that has both public and private power. 
I have always thought that there is & 
place in America for private power, and 
a place for public power. We have 
streams to be developed by private cap- 
ital, in conformity with well-defined 
safeguards for the public interest, and 
other streams that could and should be 
developed by Government. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
established by an act of Congress a good 
15 years before I was privileged to come. 
here. And, it has withstood the glare of 
pitiless publicity, through a generation 
of debate and public consideration. It 
stands today as an accomplished fact. 

To delve a bit deeper into its history: 
The cataclysmic forces operating in the 
Tennessee Valley reached an agreement 
in 1939, that define the boundaries of its 
service area. I submit that that should 
have ended the argument. Since that 
time, as I understand it, the TVA has not 
expanded or attempted to expand its 
service area 1 square mile outside of the 
boundary then agreed upon. However, 
within its service area, it has the respon- 
sibility, as the only operating electric 
utility, to furnish its customers their 
electrical needs now and in the future. 

The TVA needs new steam plants to_ 
provide it with more power to furnish its 
own customers, including the atomic- 
energy plant at Oak Ridge. This plant 
alone uses more electrical power, we are 
told, than all of the New England States 
combined. About 1948 or 1949 we began 
a program of constructing sufficient 
steam plants to provide the TVA with 
approximately enough power to serve its 
customers. The use of electric power 
throughout America—and also through- 
out the world—is growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

I recall that in 1950 the power fore- 
casters predicted that America would 
soon be using three times as much elec- 
tric energy as it was using then, The 
Tennessee Valley is sharing the same 
phenomenal growth in its power needs. 
It was thought that when President 
Eisenhower, then a candidate, assured 
the people, at Memphis, at Knoxville, and 
by even a firmer statement in the fall of 
1952, that he wanted to see the Tennessee 
Valley Authority continue at maximum 
efficiency, this meant that he wanted to 
see TVA go forward and build the neces- 
sary generating facilities to supply the 
people in the valley with their power 
needs. . 

The President's statement, later, that 
he regarded the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as an example of “creeping so- 
cialism"; his persistent neglect or re- 
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fusal to confer or advise with officials of 
the TVA; his failure to reappoint the 
Honorable Gordon Clapp, one of the 
foremost power executives and one of the 
finest public servants in America, as 
airman of the Board of Directors; and 
Now finally his direction to the AEC to 
Contract with Dixon-Yates for 600,000 
Uowatts of power, not for itself, but for 
A; these make crystal clear the at- 
Utude of this administration toward the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I tried to make clear earlier in my 
SPeech that I feel no hostility toward pri- 
vate power concerns. As a matter of 
fact, I have many reasons to admire the 
ficiency they have achieved in the gen- 
fration and distribution of electrical 
Power. If it is the attitude of this ad- 
Ministration that TVA is to be choked 

the point that it loses its yardstick 
Character; if the administration is de- 
termined that TVA’s new power needs 
are to be supplied from private power 
rather than from power generated from 

A itself, then I can see no objection 

purchasing the power from the Dixon- 

ates group. 

However, a question does arise as to 
the method by which this purchase is 
being made. Would it not be much bet- 
ter for the President to direct the Ten- 
hessee Valley Authority to go out into 

© market and purchase its own power 
Needs? It is one of the largest electrical 
power distributors in the country. It has 
had 21 years’ experience in the field of 
Power generation and distribution. 
Would not it be better for an agency 
Skilled and schooled in generating, dis- 
tributing, and purchasing power to do 
those things for itself and its customers, 
rather than entrusting the job to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who, though 
a large user of power, presumably does 
not have the experience in this fleld that 

A would have? 

Three of the five members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission have signi- 
fled their disapproval of this method of 
doing business. Let the President has, 
in effect, ordered them to take the Dix- 
©n-Yates proposal without shopping 
around with an idea of getting the cheap- 
est power available. 

Just a day or two ago I received a let- 
ter from one Walter Von Tresckow, 
Whom I have never heard from before, 
Saying that he can furnish the Tennessee 
Valley Authority the power it needs, at 
the point in question, for about $100 mil- 
lion less than any alternative proposal 
now before the Government. 

As stated, I know absoluely nothing 
about Mr. Tresckow, but his letter does 
indicate the desirability of looking most 
Carefully into the purchase of these 600,- 
000 kilowatts of power. In the final 
analysis, the American people have to 
Pay for this power. Much evidence has 
been developed in this debate that might 
reasonably lead to the conclusion that 
the Federal Government could generate 
Power in the Tennessee Valley and dis- 
tribute it to the AEC at a much lower 
figure than can Dixon-Yates, or anyone 
else. Many estimate that it will cost the 

eral Government $100 million more 

buy this power from Dixon-Yates, over 

a period of 25 years, than it would to 
Renerate its own power. 


The party in power has stated thou- 
sands of times its intention to strive for 
fiscal solvency and efficiency. That con- 
dition cannot be attained if costs are 
given no more consideration than they 
appear to have been given in this case. 

Mr. Chairman, as stated previously, I 
do not feel that the bill before us is a 
good bill. I do not believe that adequate 
consideration has been given to its pres- 
ent and future economic implications. I 
have voted for most of the amendments 
that have been offered to improve the 
bill, and expect to vote for several more, 
but I have been disappointed that none 
of these have been adopted, It will be 
my intention to vote against the bill. I 
know of no compelling reason why it 
must be voted upon tonight, or, rather, 
this morning, 

I certainly feel that the American peo- 
ple should be fully informed of what we 
are doing in this legislation. They have 
$12 billion invested in our atomic and 
hydrogen developments. They are en- 
titled to know how we are going to use 
that investment. They are entitled to 
know what dividends they and their 
children will receive. 


South America Needs United States Bread, 
Not Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Ray Tucker 
and which appeared in his column in the 
July 25, 1954, edition of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, speaks volumes. It is high time 
we put our good neighbor policy into 
practice: 

SOUTH AMERICA NEEDS Untrep STATES BREAD, 
Nor Guns 


Although Washington's strong-arm tactics 
succeeded in stamping out a Communist 
brush fire in Guatemala, subsequent diplo- 
matic dispatches warn that the United States 
has won a skirmish but not a battle in the 
cold war which Moscow hopes to carry to the 
western continent. 

The South Americans feel both the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations have 
snubbed and neglected them after accepting 
their aid during World War II. Our Latin 
allies got only a pittance from the $50 bil- 
lion we have poured out in economic and 
military aid to check Russian aggression in 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Orient. 
They are down for only $113 million in the 
pending 63.300.000, 000 measure for overseas 
assistance. 

When we have not cut off purchases of 
their principal products for stockpiling pur- 
poses—tin, copper, nitrates, oil, lead, et. 
we have bargained for a lower price. Head- 
line seekers on Capitol Hill have urged a 
boycott on high-priced coffee. The coal and 
oll lobby insists on a higher tariff on im- 
ports of petroleum. We are closing our mar- 
kets at the very moment when they most 
need them. d 

POVERTY CHIEF PROBLEM 

Whereas South America’s chief problem 
is poverty, always an invitation to Com- 
munist agitators, we do nothing to alleviate 
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this condition. We spend hundreds of mil- 
lion to feed the hungry of alien India, while 
we forget the starving on our doorstep. 

Washington’s fault, in South American 
eyes, and this applies to both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, is that we take 
South American nations for granted, as the 
saying has it. 

We show interest in them only when we 
need them, 

Anti-Yankee feeling is growing in several 
countries historically friendly to the United 
States—Brazi!l, Bolivia, Ecuador, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

Mere words of friends, or platitudinous 
resolutions adopted at infrequent inter- 
American conferences, will not convince them 
of our concern for their well-being and 
economic progress. We must do something 
practical. 

THREAT TO PEACE STILL EXISTS 

A South American threat to continental 
peace and security still exists, according to 
our best informed diplomats and newspaper 
observers. Suppose, for instance, it was 
Argentina, Brazil or Chile which had offered 
a beachhead to Russian Reds, with political 
domination or even military conquest as an 
eventual objective. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Eisenhower 
has moved to eliminate the basic cause of 
this smoldering resentment. He did so when 
he approved the antitrust suits against the 
United Fruit Co., and the two airplane lines 
alleged to monopolyize transportation be- 
tween North and South America—Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and its subsidiary, Pan- 
agra. Both actions may extract the sting 
from the charge of “American imperlalsm 
and commercialism.” 

But Eisenhower has been urged to take an 
even more positive and constructive step to 
demonstrate our interest and friendship. It 
is that he send a mission of the Nation's 
ablest industrialists, bankers, businessmen, 
engineers, economists, and agriculturlsts to 
South America, with not a diplomat or polite 
ican in the bunch. 

It would be their assignment to study the 
Latin people's needs, material rather than 
political, and to recommend a long-range 
program for raising everyday livinng condi- 
tions to a decent level of existence. They 
are so far below that minimum now that it 
is pitiful. 

In short, more bread and butter—or more 
tortillas and enchiladas—rather than the 
guns we shipped to the Guatemalan rebels 
will keep the Russian bear from our con- 
tinent. 


The Essence of a Liberal Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 ` 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an excellent ad- 
dress on the Essence of a Liberal Educa- 
tion, delivered at the commencement 
proceedings of the Georgetown Visita- 
tion Junior College by Prof. Joseph G. 
Connor, registrar of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences at Georgetown 
University. 

The crucial importance of a well- 
rounded and balanced liberal education 
for our youth today is being increasingly 
recognized in many quarters of our so- 
ciety. Professor Connor’s interesting 
address on the nature of a liberal educa- 
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tion is in the form of plain talk on the 
paramount qualities of such an education 
which can be understood by all. His 
ideas find a most receptive environment 
at the Georgetown Visitation Junior Col- 
lege, but they possess also fundamental 
meaning and value for institutions 
throughout the land which are striving 
to reestablish themselves on bases of the 
cumulative experiences of mankind and 
certain perennial principles of truth and 
wisdom, 

These principles and lessons of expe- 
rience are well conserved and perpetu- 
ated at the Georgetown Visitation Junior 
College. Founded in 1799 by the second 
Archbishop of Baltimore, it enjoys the 
status of being the first Catholic school 
for girls in the United States. Visita- 
tion's tradition has been a rich and ful- 
filling one. It has educated over the 
years daughters of high military and 
Government officials and of members of 
the diplomatic corps. Its treasures of 
learning and wisdom are priceless in- 
struments for the wholesome growth of 
mind and personality of every daughter 
nurtured in its tradition. The import of 
Professor Connor’s remarkable address 
could not but have carved a still deeper 
impression on those participating in the 
June commencement of the Georgetown 
Visitation Junior College: 

Abonrss ON THE ESSENCE Or A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION BY PROF, JOSEPH G. Connor AT COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE GEORGETOWN VISITATION 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Your Excellency Father Sellinger, parents 

of the graduates, friends of Visitation, stu- 
dents and alumnae of Visitation, I have been 
asked by Mother Margaret Mary—and greatly 
honored in the asking—to speak with these 
young ladies on this unique day in their 
lives. Never before, and never again, will 
they graduate from Visitation College. Since 
this is so, I know you'll understand if I 
ignore all except our stars, For the eve- 
ning of such a day I know you have many 
plans, and I won't hold you for long. There 
are just three things I want you to think 
about with me—the past, the present, and 
the future. But don't be frightened. Out 
of the past I want just 6 minutes to chat 
about your education; out of the present 
another 6 minutes to see what your educa- 
tion has made of you; and out of the future 
still another 6 minutes to tell you what my 
generation needs of yours. 

Now for the past: I'm going to let you 
girls in on something you haven't suspected. 
Quite properly, you don't think of the nuns 
here and the lay professors as fighters. But 
they are. And good ones. Almost a hun- 
dred years ago there began a violent revo- 
lution against the traditional in education. 
It was led by Harvard's President Eliot in his 
campaign for what was called the scientific 
education. As is so often true in revolu- 
tlonary enterprises, there was some merit to 
the case. In the comparatively simple so- 
clety preceding the industrial revolution 
there was need for only one kind of educa- 
tion. The leaders of that society were edu- 
cated universally, we might say, and they 
were pretty versatile fellows; this education 
fitted them for any responsibility society 

t place on them. But then, in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, technological ad- 
vances accelerated at a tremendous rate, 
establishing a need and an opportunity for 
technically or scientifically trained men—and 
the traditional college did not train them. 

There was, then, this much merit to the 
case, but as is again too often true, the revo- 
lutionaries went too far. What resulted was 
an unbridled electivism which is still, like 
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the world, “too much with us.” The degree 
was—and still is—frequently awarded on the 
accumulation of about 120 negotiable cred- 
its, with the nature of which no one was 
particularly concerned. Specified courses, 
when there were any specifications, frequent- 
ly stopped at one. I have recently seen the 
catalog of a respected university which 
boasts that there is no single course required 
of all students. This, of course, leads to the 
incredible position of one university presi- 
dent who advocated the inclusion of beauty 
culture in the agglomeration of courses 
which passed for a curriculum. Of course, 
in fairness to this gentleman, I should call 
your attention to the fact that your presi- 
dent has never been faced with this problem. 
Where Visitation girls are concerned, obvi- 
ously beauty culture is quite unnecessary. 

This is the chaos from which your faculty 
has been fighting to preserve education—and 
from which they have saved you. They have 
alined themselves through the years side 
by side with the other Catholic educators in 
the cause of an education which Newman 
says should be the development of judgment, 
of clear sightedness, of sagacity, of wisdom. 
They have fought the good fight, and the 
signs of victory are at hand. Just a few 
years ago a faculty committee at Harvard, 
where electivism started, issued a now fa- 
mous report on general education in a free 
society, a report which, in its own words 
proposes necessarily to deal mainly with 
preparation for life im the broad sense of 
completeness as human beings, rather than 
in the narrow sense of competence in a par- 
ticular lot. Those words have a familiar 
ring to the Catholic educator; and so do 
these from the same report: The aim of lib- 
eral education is the development of the 
whole man. * * It seems that the com- 
mittee had a quite adequate answer when, in 
regretting the enormous diversity among the 
present-day colleges, it said: 

“Sectarian, particularly Roman Catholic, 
colleges have, of course, their solution, 
which was generally shared by American 
colleges until less than a century ago, 
namely, the conviction that Christianity 
gives meaning and ultimate unity to all 
parts of the curriculum, indeed to the whole 
life of the college.” 

This is on page 39; one can't help but 
wonder why the committee wrote a 267-page 
report. 

Fortunately it is not only Harvard which 
sees the fatal weakness of the principle that 
anything is worthy of study at the college 
level. There is enough interest and activ- 
ity in what is fashionably called general 
education to warrant calling it a movement. 
Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Florida, Minne- 
sota—literally dozens of schools all have 
general education programs which prescribe 
courses in humanities, science, and social 
science. 

Well, how should your sisters, and you, 
and all of us in Catholic education feel 
about this development? We are sorry they 
left us a hundred years ago—and we're glad 
to see them back. But we don't want to 
hear anything from them about new dis- 
coveries. 

So much for the past. Let's look at the 
present. From now on you are Visitation 
girls; you are marked. And this mark is 
not a haphazard thing; it is as deliberately 
designed as a Japanese flower arrangement, 
It is a mark in the spirit of the encyclical 
of Pius XI: 

“Hence the true Christian, product of 
Christian education, is the supernatural 
person who thinks, judges, and acts con- 
stantly and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural 
light of the example and teaching of Christ; 
in other words, to use the current term, the 
true and finished person of character.” 

Now this is tight phraseology, and we run 
a grave danger in trying to simplify. How- 
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ever, I think we are safe in saying that your 
education has made you young ladies cap- 
able of responsible, critical judgments. 
Since you live you can’t avoid judgments, 
so the key words there are “responsible” and 
“critical”—and it’s about those we should 
talk. 

There is a whole science of ethics bound 
up in that word “responsible.” Who is re- 
sponsible? Responsible to whom? Respon- 
sible for what? It involves the troublesome 
dichotomies of right and duty, truth and 
error, of ought and ought not. And yet iť 
is as everyday as this: When you pick up 
the car keys from Dad you say implicitly, 
“I am responsible for driving Dad's car 
safely.’ And if this is anything but sheer 
nonsense, it carries the further implications, 
(1) that you have a right to use the car 
and the public highways, (2) that you have 
a duty to Dad and to the unfortunate pedes- 
trians, (3) that you have the freedom of 
cholce to drive safely or unsafely, and (4) 
that there exists some unalterable norm 
of safe driving available to the man with 
the whistle. All of these things you ought 
to consider—what an inescapable word, that 
“ought.” Volumes could be—and have 
been—written on these notions, Now I need 
only refer you to the book Readings in 
Ethics by your own Sister Jane Frances. 

The other word we want to think about 
from back there is “critical.” Your educa- 
tion has put you in contact with the rich 
heritage of western civilization, through. 
variously, in its literature, its history, and 
its philosophy. This heritage supplies you 
with standards of excellence which serve to 
make you a fine person—a young lady of 
taste. It is good taste that keep that word 
“critical” compatible with our other word 
“responsible.” Good taste has nothing to do 
with long-haired affectations, with snob- 
bery. These are in horribly bad taste, The 
girl of taste doesn't read Poe and Hardy's 
Jude the Obscure to the utter neglect of 
Pogo and Ketcham’s Dennis the Menace; 
she can enjoy both. She doesn't watch 
Julius Caesar instead of Julius La Rosa oF 
listen to Brahms instead of dixieland jazz— 
always; she can enjoy all of these in their 
proper proportion. This passive good taste 
of perception, once your own, rapidly spills 
over into the active good taste of doing- 
There are some things you just don't do— 
and some you just don't avoid! And how 
quickly, thinking along these lines, do w® 
come to the insistent stirrings of the natu- 
ral law. The extreme of bad taste is sin- 
ful; or looking from the other direction, 
can't we say, in a certain sense, that sin is 
in bad taste? To finish with the present, 
then, let’s say that you have the equip- 
ment of young ladies of taste—of responsi- 
bility, And on these qualities you can erect 
your continuing education, 

Now to look into the future. What does 
my generation need of yours? Well, we've 
made something of a mess of things. W® 
give you the world on its ear; we give you 
fantastically efficient means of transporta- 
tion, communication, and production; Ww® 
give you an incredibly intricate electronic 
gadget which instantaneously extends the 
range of vision clear across the country. But 
we haven't been very bright about using thes¢ 
things. One of the few really worthwhile 
contributions we have been able to make 
is—you. And I'm speaking now not only to 
the honor students—the medal winners; to- 
day is their day in a very special sense an 
Icongratulate them, But the future belongs 
to you all. I'm speaking to you average girls 
who had a rough time in philosophy oF a 
narrow squeak in mathematics, who may 
barely have made it in everything. We must 
not forget that we average folk are, by defini- 
tion, in the overwhelming majority. 

We—the average folk— to retain 
for the minimum time about 70 percent of 
the knowledge encompassed in a given course 
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or curriculum, so you see it isn’t realistic to 

an education on an attempt to have all 
the members of a class acquire all the knowl- 
edge afforded. We are on the wrong track 
here. If you think back, you'll remember 
that the Pope and Newman made no men- 
tion whatever of knowledge. They speak 
rather of wisdom. In our own time, T. S. 

Ot says regretfully: 

“Where is the wisdom we have lost in 

owledge?” 

This, then, is what we need of you in the 
future; that you build your continuing 
education on the firm conviction that knowl- 

is rather cheap and rather common— 

&nd, if sought for its own sake, rather useless. 

wledge is available to you in reference 

Works ranging from the encyclopedia to the 

telephone book. We want of you—wisdom. 

© early Greeks had this as the ideal of life, 

ot education; too often today there are no 

ideals, but only aims. We expect you to 
restore this ideal of wisdom. 

Wisdom is a beautiful thing: wisdom is 
humanized knowledge; wisdom is kind and 
Charitable; wisdom is sympathetic and 
humble. These are wonderful words, re- 
Frettably debased in our language. Sym- 
Pathy—for the Greek it meant “suffering 
With”; it's the Latin word “compassion”; and 
its fuli and rich meaning isn’t satisfied by 
the little formal note out of Emily Post at 

es of great sorrow; no, it carries an every- 
day implication which makes you want to do 
something for the neighbor with a headache 
and a fretting child. Charity—caritas— 
this is love; it isn’t the dropping of a coin 
to the basket for the annual charity fund; 
no, it is the completely unconscious selfiess 
love which makes you do what sympathy 
Makes you want to do—which makes you 
Cook the dinner and hang out the laundry 
Tor that neighbor. Humility—this isn't a 
degrading self-abasement, with much figura- 
tive breast beating and loud protestations of 
Unworthinéss; rather, it is the calm, dignified 
recognition of our true worth and place; it 
Can't live with that aggressive self-assertion 
Which draws itself up and says, “No one is 
Loing to make a fool out of me.” All these 
Qualities, though, must be firmly entrenched 
us habits; they must be worn as uncon- 
sciously as your head. You can see that they 
all merge, one into another; they seem dif- 
ferent aspects of the same thing; one can't 
of a proud girl as truly sympathetic 
or charitable. We might sum it up in the 
little plea, “Be kind.” Be kind to your 
folks; be kind to your friends; be kind to 
Strangers; and, when the time comes—as I 
Understand it will shortly for four of you— 
iign the time comes, be kind to your hus- 
d. 

Charity, sympathy, humility, kindness— 

ese, then, are the seeds, possibly the fruits 
of wisdom. It's as simple, and old shoe, and 
Pedestrian as that, These are wisdom for 
you and me. 

There is just one further thing which, in 
the realm of creatures, is uniquely human 
laughter. It's significant that only to those 
Or His creatures who can merit heaven did 

give the power to laugh. And He 
doesn't tease us; He wants us to laugh. The 
natural theologians carefully establish His 
Justice and goodness and omnipotence, and 
all His awe-inspiring attributes. This is 
Proper and essential; but sometimes I wish 
that they would prove Him humorous. I 
think Heid like that. 

Well, it's in the spirit of all this that I 
Want to close with four verses out of Belloc. 

perly understood, they encompass all I've 

n trying to tell you. If you will accept 
them in 20 years, when you return here to 
See your daugh*er graduated, you will be 
Wise. They go: 


“From quiet homes and first beginning 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There's nothing worth the wear of winning 
But laughter and the love of friends.“ 
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The Curfew at Sundown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of patriotic Americans from all 
walks of life have protested the so- 
called Brownell bills, which would em- 
power a Government agency to shut 
down a union or business on the “extent 
to which” it was Communist infiltrated. 
The inherent dangers in such legislation 
are obvious to all. I call attention to a 
splendid editorial on this subject which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal on 
July 21, 1954. The editorial follows: 

THE CURFEW at SUNDOWN 


If the police in a city of some 640,000 peo- 
ple knew that there were 100 housebreakers 
about, the police would do their best to 
keep an eye on them. But the law officers 
would not declare a sundown curfew for 
everyone in the town in order to catch the 
lawless hundred. 

In this country there are an estimated 
25,000 dedicated Communists. They are 
dedicated to the violent overthrow of law, 
order, and the Government. The problem 
of controlling their activities, keeping a 
check on their movements, learning of their 
contacts and countering their subversive 
plots is a hard task indeed. How difficult it 
is—and how aware of the difficulty are the 
FBI, the Justice Department, and congres- 
sional committees which have investigated 
the problem—is clearly indicated in the 
number of bills introduced into this Con- 
gress to control subversion. 

Some of these proposals came from the 
Attorney General, some from congressional 
committees, and some from individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. All of them are well-in- 
tentioned; they seek to strengthen the secu- 
rity of the Nation, But many of them are 
questionable, and some of them endanger the 
rights, privileges, and immunities not of 
Communists alone but of the 160 million of 
the rest of us. 

To close a loophole in a Jaw is one thing, 
but to create a lot of new laws which place 
in jeopardy peaceful people as well as the 
lawless is not the way to go about it. 

The Government has jailed the top echelon 
of Communists. It has also convicted the 
second-string Reds. These verdicts were ob- 
tained under a law making it a crime to 
teach or to advocate or to conspire to over- 
throw the Government by force or violence. 

That law, in our view, is a necessary one. 
But the climate in which laws are adopted 
and used are left unused on the books is as 
important as the law itself. Would any law, 
in the rather revolutionary climate of the 
1930's, have been used against the members 
of the Ware cell which operated almost 
openly in the Department of Agriculture? 
Would the present laws have then been used 
against Alger Hiss, William Remington, or 
the late Harry Dexter White? 

Reports on many of these men were made 
by the FBI to their department heads and 
they were shrugged off. The White House 
itself had Mr. White's record prior to his 
appointment as United States Director of 
the International Monetary Fund, but the 
appointment was made and confirmed by an 
unknowing Senate nonetheless. 


There is still another climate which affects 
the wisdom and usefulness of laws, The old 
days of diffidence about or sympathy to com- 
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munism are now gone. Most people are 
aware of the dangers and there is now a 
great commotion to pass laws to cure the 
evil. 

This climate, we think, is the reason for 
the danger in some of the proposals. A 
wiretap law is now before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee because wiretapping was 
used against Judith Coplon and she was 
freed because that system of gathering evi- 
dence is inadmissible in Federal courts. No 
wiretap law was needed to convict all. the 
rest; and in our view no wiretap law is ne- 
cessary to the country's security. It is a 
bad law and we hope it fails of passage. 

The same committee has before it a bill 
to grant immunity to congressional investi- 
gation witnesses and thus to force them to 
testify. We think this is also a bad pro- 
posal, for it does damage to the fifth amend- 
ment. That constitutional restraint on 
government was not placed there for the 
convenience of Communists alone; and to 
remove it in the one case is to set a prece- 
dent for another case in another climate. 

We have expressed heretofore in these col- 
umns our opposition to Mr. Brownell's bill 
which would empower a government 
agency—with the right of court review—to 
close down a union or a business on the ex- 
tent to which it is determined such an or- 
ganization may be Communist-infiltrated. 
A philosophy of “extent to which” is a dan- 
gerous one; it punishes not for what has been 
done but because a person or a business or 
a union may be in position to do a thing. 

Apart from their danger to innocent peo- 
ple, these proposals are not necessary from 
& security standpoint. Mr. Brownell said, 
just short of a year ago, that Government 
attention to the present laws—such as the 
Smith Act—has reduced Communist Party 
membership from 100,000 to 25,000. 

We think even one Communist in the 
schools, in Government, in the Armed 
Forces, in defense plants is one too many. 
We think also that sundown curfews for 160 
million people are not the way to go about 
controlling Communists, 


Mr. Speaker, the danger of this type 
of legislation to American institutions 
was dramatically pointed up by a leaflet 
which was recently mailed to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. It purports to come 
from Herbert C. Holdridge, brigadier 
general, United States Army, retired, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. This leafiet is an 
irresponsible diatribe against the Roman 
Catholic Church. The first recommen- 
dation General Holdridge makes is: 

1. That, unless and until they publicly 
reject all teachings of the Vatican threaten- 
ing our institutions, the hierarchy of the 
Vatican, including members in the United 
States, and including the Knight of Colum- 
bus, the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Benedictines, and other 
confraternities of the Roman Catholic 
Church, be placed, forthwith, on the sub- 
versive list of the Attorney General, and sub- 
jected to the same restraints as are applicable 
to other subversives. 


If such a man as General Holdridge 
ever came to power in the United States, 
which God forbid, he could use such laws 
as the proposed Brownell bills to carry 
out the above recommendation. The 
mailman delivers every day similar hate- 
mongering attacks on the protestant 
churches, the veterans’ organizations, 
and upon lodges, fraternities, and races 
in America. It is little wonder that labor 
unions, church groups, political organi- 
zations, and editors have banded to- 
gether in condemning these dangerous 
bills, 
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TVA Is Crucified 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “TVA Is Crucified,” written by 
Peter Edson, one of the most conserva- 
tive commentators in the United States, 
and published in the Washington Daily 
News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TVA Is Cructriep 
(By Peter Edson) 


A convincing record of Eisenhower admin- 
istration efforts to discredit the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has been bullt up in a year 
and a half. 

It is climaxed by the controversy over 
President Eisenhower's personal instructions 
to the Budget Bureau and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, These Instructions will 
require AEC to act as a power broker in 
making a contract with the Dixon-Yates 
group of privately owned utilities. The con- 
tract would call for the erection of a steam 
generating plant at West Memphis, Ark, 
‘This would not be to supply ABC with power, 
however. It would be power to supply TVA's 
long-contract customers like the city of 
Memphis. 

Thus, TVA would be permanently stopped 
on its plan to bulld a steam-generating plant 
at Pulton, Tenn., north of Memphis, to meet 
future power requirements of this area. 

The irony is that TVA would have to pay 
for this private power fed into its system. 
The cost to TVA has been estimated at $2 
million a year or more higher than if the 
power were generated in a TVA piant. 

In February 1953 Mr. Eisenhower unvelled 
his partnership power policy, whereby Gov- 
ernment would work with private enterprise 
to develop river valleys. This is the essence 
of the Dixon-Yates program now belng forced 
on the area. 

Two months later ex-President Herbert 
Hoover declared that the Federal Govern- 
ment should get out of the power business as 
fast as possible to rescue freemen from this 
variety of creeping socialism.” 

Mr. Eisenhower picked up the “creeping 
socialism” phrase not long afterward. Asked 
about this, the President cited TVA as an 
example, although he added that he had said 
1,000 times he was not out to destroy TVA. 

This happened just when TVA's appropria- 
tlon was being considered in Congress. It is 
believed to have had influence in killing the 
Pulton powerplant. 


When the Budget Bureau again this week 
refused to recommend construction of the 
Fulton plant, TVA supporters began to give 
up. The administration argument was that 
TVA future power load estimates were not 
accurate, When the administration an- 
nounced its plan to have Dixon-Yates de- 
velop additional generating capacity, how- 
ever, it only tended to confirm TVA esti- 
mates. 

The new arrangement of having private 
power supplement TVA's own supply had 
been hinted at in President Eisenhower’s 
budget message. It did not come out in the 
open until April, and even then it had to be 
smoked out by Representative Caer HOLI- 
n. Democrat, of California, in Atomic 
Energy Committee hearings. 
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The arguments for and against the Dixon- 
Yates proposal are so complicated that few 
people can understand them. In presenting 
the administration case, however. its spokes- 
men have not hesitated to use any argument 
that would discredit the TVA. 

AEC has claimed that it was overcharged 
for power by TVA, though {ts firm contract 
rates are far below those of AEC’s cost-plus 
private power suppliers. And data supplied 
to the Congress to support the Dixon-Yates 
contract has been openly doctored to make 
TVA look bad. 


Sanity on Health Matters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent editorial in the Bergen Evening 
Record, Hackensack, N. J., July 15, 1954, 
is so timely in its comment on the tem- 
porary setback sustained recently in 
House by the program for better health 
services to the people through reinsur- 
ance of health insurance policies, con- 
tained in H. R. 8356, that I wish to in- 
clude it as part of my remarks. 

The editorial follows: 

Santry Just Won't Do 

As between the heartlessness of lalssez- 
faire where lives are concerned and the so- 
cial and political hazards of compulsory 
health insurance—colorfully but not incor- 
rectly categorized as socialized medicine— 
President Eisenhower this year chose a sane 
and gradualistic approach to health insur- 
ance. Eventually embodied in a bill by Rep- 
resentative WoLverToN, Republican, of New 
Jersey, was Federal encouragement of wider 
and more effective use of the voluntary pre- 
payment method such as the President had 
sketched in his message of January 13: 

“I recommend the establishment of a 
Umited Federal reinsurance service to en- 
courage private and nonprofit health insur- 
ance organizations to offer brouder health 
protection to more families.” 

Mr. Wotverton’s bill would have set up a 
$25 million Federal fund guaranteeing in- 
surors against loss by reason of venturing 
into fields they must now shun—the catas- 
trophic illnesses whose effect is to impoverish 
or destroy the families they invade. 

The bill was, perhaps of course, denounced 
by the American Medical Association—whose 
record is dismayingly negative and whose be- 
havior will one of these days supply a 
demagogue the means to make organized 
medicine sweat for its nonfeasances. It was 
opposed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Insurance companies gave it 
their support after some initial hesitancy. 

Its death in the House of Representatives, 
which has just voted to recommit it, can- 
not, however, be attributed to the powerful 
lobbies which opposed it. Here again was a 
measure whose fatal flaw was its moderation. 
Conservatives saw in it their customary bo- 
geyman, the roving hands of anarchists who 
lurked in social-security and bank-deposit 
insurance. New and Fair Dealers saw in it 
no handouts to write home about—it 
wouldn't give away enough to people enough 
to matter. Secretary Hobby estimated it 
would extend prepayment insurance to 62 
million not now covered And broaden bene- 
fits for 92 million now insured. It would 
immensely increase the ownership of a kind 
of insurance everybody needs. It died— 
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guilty of being too much and also too little. 
We're glad to see that Representative Win- 
NALL, of the Seventh District, and OSMERS, 
of the Ninth, were among the Republicans 
who stood up for sanity and their President. 
If all Republicans had done as well for the 
heart of the President's health program the 
bill would be alive today. It is interesting 
to find Mr. Hatteck blaming Democrats for 
its death. He is allocating to them a re- 
sponsibility for the administration's pro- 
gram which he may one day come to wish 
he could deny. 


Straight From a Woman’s Mouth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial pub- 
lished in the Sussex Countian of July 15, 
1954. It refers to the fine maiden speech 
which the senior Senator from Nebraska 
Mrs. Bownr1nc] made on the floor of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials will be printed in the Recorp 85 
follows: 

' Srraticut From a Woman’s MOUTH 


Some folks, including ourselves, get ter- 
ribly mixed up about a lot of legislation that 
is being considered by the Congress of the 
United States. Particularly upsetting tO 
Sussex Countians are the present pro 
laws on farm price supports; for this is 4 
rural section, and the welfare of all business 
is dependent upon the financial status of the 
farmer and the poultry industry. The f 
that the agricultural leaders in many States 
are against rigid support and the United 
States Senate Agriculture Committee ts for 
it and the House Committee against it only 
adds to the confusion. Our own Delaware 
Farm Bureau has gone on record as opposing 
rigid price supports. At the same time, 
politicians seem to be going all out for giY- 
ing the farmers a lot of support which they 
don’t even want. 

But, in all this turmoll, a woman has come 
out against high, rigid support of basic crop 
with a very clear and simple statement that 
even the most uninformed of us can under- 
stand. She is United States Senator EVA 
Bowrtna, of Nebraska, who, in her maiden 
speech on the floor of the Senate stated: In 
the long run, rigid price supports take from 
the farmer more than he receives. They 
encourage him to deplete his soll. They 
saddle the markets with surpluses whic? 
give him no opportunity to realize full par- 
ity. They destroy the normal relationship 
of feed and livestock prices.” z 

Of course, Mrs. BowrtNc'’s opinion is that 
of the cattle raiser; but it is also the opinio® 
of the broiler grower who is being ruin 
by the high support prices of feed. 
grain-grower is all for high, rigid supports. 
Just how this battle between farmers will 
end is anybody's guess; but, undoubtedly 
this country cannot continue its ald to one- 
half of the farmers to the detriment of the 
other half. Certainly, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Agriculture are still fighting 
the high rigid supports. They're upset about 
the high cost of food and the huge amount 
of surplus butter and grain that the Govern” 
ment owns, This battle of the farmer 
against farmer is reaching a climax. With 
the “farm bloc” divided. Congressmen {rom 
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the city areas who are listening to the house- 
Wife's complaint against the high cost of 
living will, very likely, vote for flexible price 
Supports. In the meanwhile, we might well 
listen to the words of Senator Bowrinc who 
had nerve to say: “I feel that the hour is 
Crucial; the congressional agricultural com- 
mittee majorities are dead wrong and the 
flexible price support plan will best serve 
the future of the Nation and its agriculture.” 


GOP Starts War on AFL Postal Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the East Bay Labor Journal 
tor Friday, July 23, contained an article 
that should be as of much interest to 
My colleagues as it is to postal and other 

eral workers who find themselves in 

the bind because of the ever-increasing 

Cost of living and an unrealistic wage 

Scale, the result of a political compro- 
of several years ago: 


GOP Sraxrs Wan on AFL PosrAL Men—Top 
Man Sars Ixe WILL VETO Berrer WAGES 


The war of the Eisenhower administration 
Against the workers in the postal service 
Organized in AFL unions who are asking 
Congress to increase their pay, had three 
Phases of interest this week: 

1. The postal workers“ unions demanded 
& full investigation of a published report that 
an attempt had been made to bribe a Con- 

in connection with postal pay legis- 
lation. 

2. During this week or the next it was 

that some final action would be 
taken by the House of Representatives on 
Postal pay. 

3. A speech by Gerald Cullinan, confiden- 
tial assistant to Postmaster General Sum- 
Merfield, indicated clearly that the Eisen- 
hower administration is lining up the post- 
Masters and postal supervisors as a ruth- 
less management team to smear or smash 
the AFL unions of the postal workers, with 
President Eisenhower prepared to veto any 
Pay legislation the postal workers would 
Willingly accept. 

“BRIBES” AND, BILLS 

The charge that an effort had been made 
to bribe a Congressman was made in such 
& Way that postal workers at once assumed 
it was a move to smear the workers and les- 
den their chances of getting a good pay in- 
Crease, 

Leo E. George, president of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks said: 

We hope this unsubstantiated report will 
not prejudice the attempt of 500,000 post 
Office employees to regain their former stand- 
ard of living.” 

The pay controversy in the House was 
tangled up in a maze of rival bills, the ad- 
Ministration, fearing that the bill favored 

the workers would get out on the floor, 

ving introduced a confusing substitute. 

In the Senate, hearings on pay legisla- 
tion were set this week. 

CULLINAN SPEECH 


Postmaster General Summerfield is a 
deeply religious man, so he hates the AFL, 
and is highly resolved to line up the post- 

ters and postal supervisors of the coun- 
against the requests of postal work- 
era for a pay increase. 
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That is the impression which labor peo- 
ple gather that Gerald Cullinan, confiden- 
tial assistant to the Postmaster General was 
trying to make on the National Association, 
of Postmasters in a recent speech before that 
organization in St. Louls, Mo. 

Cullinan assured the assembled post- 
masters that “Mr. Summerfield is by all 
odds the most dedicated man I have ever 
known. He is also a man of deep and de- 
voted religious conviction. * * * Don't 
think this campaign of insult hasn't taken 
its toll. * * * Frankly, it wouldn't hurt a bit 
if some of you drop him a line occasionally 
to tell him he's doing a good job. Everybody 
likes to get a pat on the back now and then.” 

ANTIUNION FIGHT 


Cullinan soon made it plain that by this 
“campaign of insult” which so deeply dis- 
turbs his deeply religious boss he was re- 
ferring to the effort made by organized la- 
bor to get a decent wage for postal workers. 

Furthermore, Cullinan made it clear that 
he is trying, on behalf of Summerfield, to 
line up the postmasters and postal super- 
visors as though employers against the postal 
workers organized in AFL unions. He said: 

“The point at issue today has gone far 
beyond the mere passage of a pay adjustment 
bill. It has got to the point a a struggle for 
control; who is going to run the Postal Es- 
tablishment—we—and by that I mean you 
and us as joint partners in management—or 
Messrs. Doherty and Leo George.” 

The two men referred to are, of course, 
W. C. Doherty, president of the AFL Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, and Leo 
George, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 


NO NEUTRALS NOW 


Cullinan outlined an implacable struggle 
between management and workers in the 
post office as follows: 

“The struggle for power that has devel- 
oped within the postal establishment is 
is based upon such fundamental concepts 
that any attempt to pussyfoot or appease 
would be unworthy and ineffectual. 

“You can't appease the unappeasable. 
You can’t appease those to whom concilia- 
tion is anathema. .“. 

It's as basic as that. That is why every 
segment of management must unite and 
present a solid front. 

“A controversy like this separates the 
men from the boys in no uncertain fashion. 
There can be no neutrals now.” 

Sneeringly referring to the possibility that 
Doherty may have conferred with the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
Cullinan said that perhaps Doherty “de- 
cided to become a little meany.” 


PLEDGES IKE'S VETO 


Indicating that he had a solidly antilabor 
administration back of him, Cullinan said of 
the Corbett bill, which the postal workers 
have been backing: 

“Even in the unlikely event that a dis- 
charge petition could get it out of the House 
Rules Committee and it were passed—I am 
morally certain it would never be signed by 
the President of the United States.” 

Some of the terms employed by Cullinan 
against those adyocating the pay adjustment 
favored by the postal workers were: 
“Calumny and misrepresentation, demagog- 
ery, and selfish interest, bumbling ignorance 
and apathy.” 

FIRE ‘EM 

Cullinan also made it clear that the policy 
of the present administration is to back 
management against men, that when an 
employee brings charges against manage- 
ment in the postal service, we are dismiss- 
ing—not the postmaster—but the employee. 

Of course Cullinan qualified this by as- 
suming that in such cases the employee's 
charges would be vindictive, or irresponsible, 
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This bitter attack on the postal workers’ 
unions was concluded with the following 
highflown peroration: 

Don't you feel it in your bones today 
that we, by what we do together—as part- 
ners—can prove to all the darkened world 
that we in America shall never allow liberty, 
that torn and tattered document, signed by 
Christ and his angels, and a most impres- 
sive list of sponsors great and small, again 
to be threatened by the flames?” 


National Park Development Shameful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article was written by Mr. Barclay 
Craighead, manager of radio station 
KXLJ, Helena, Mont., and broadcast over 
his station and later reprinted in the 
Montana Chamber of Commerce monthly 
magazine, Montana Affairs. 

Easterners and westerners alike should 
recognize the deterioration of our na- 
tional park system and demand that the 
Department of the Interior do something 
about preserving these priceless national 
assets: 

NATIONAL Park DEVELOPMENT SHAMEFUL 

(By Barclay Craighead) _ 

The American people can take pride In the 
ownership of something like 24 million acres 
of land in national parks. It was set aside 
as a vacation land, an area that would remain 
unused except as “a pleasure ground for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

Montana was considered doubly fortunate 
among the States, when the parks were es- 
tablished, in that Glacier lies wholly within 
our borders and 3 of the 5 entrances to Yel- 
lowstone are through the Treasure State. 

A SHAMEFUL RECORD 

The record of the last 20 years has been 
shameful insofar as the development of the 
parks is concerned. No real improvements 
have been made since 1933. Only mainte- 
nance work has been permitted. Entrance 
fees have increased until in some years Yel- 
lowstone has taken in more than has been 
expended. The Government has been mak- 
ing a profit. As Glacier opened this year, 
charges to visitors again doubled. This was 
done to make the park more self-supporting, 
the Superintendent says. The annual fee 
for one automobile is to be $4 or $2 for 15 
days; for trailers $8 for the season or $4 for 
15 days. Since 95 percent of outside traffic 
cannot remain more than 15 days, the higher 
fees are in effect designed for Montana peo- 
ple. 

Glacier National Park has less than 100 
miles of improved roads. For the average 
tourist the Going-to-the-Sun highway has 
become a toll road with the fees higher than 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Nothing 
has been done of value to extend the park 
highway system and 500 miles of new roads 
are needed to make the area truly accessible. 

The situation in Yellowstone is even more 
disgraceful. 

IT'S TIME TO INVENTORY 


Established 82 years ago, Yellowstone is the 
oldest of the national parks. It sprawls into 
three States—Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho, 
The highway system consists of the old 
stagecoach trails, widened and oiled for 
auto traffic. The system has not been truly 
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extended since the Cooke City entrance (out- 
side the park and constructed during the 
depression), The Rockefeller interests are 
said to have spent more to develop the Grand 
Teton National Park in the past few years 
than our Government has spent in develop- 
ing Yellowstone in 82 years. Far from saving 
money, last year's cut for Yellowstone ac- 
tually cost the Government money. The 
budget reduced funds for the temporary 
force, leaving no money for employees at the 
entrance gates, 50 that to save $10.000 in 
salaries $47,000 was lost in entrance fees. 

The Democratic Digest kidding the Re- 
publicans, suggests that this summer down 
in Yellowstone, as an economy measure, ar- 
rangements should be made so Old Faithful 
will spout only in rush hours. 

Fortunately, perhaps, improvement of the 
parks is not a party measure. President 
Eisenhower specifically requested additional 
funds. So did Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay. The House Appropriations 
Committee ignored both requests. The same 
thing happened both last year and this year 
and for the previous decade under both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

A nation that is rich enough to spend 
hundreds of millions in Greece, and Turkey, 
and Morocco, and Spain, ought it seems, to 
be able to dig up enough money to improve 
our national park system. It is silly to do 
otherwise. 

Here is a project for our State chamber of 
commerce to join with the other Western 
States in a program of improvement. We 
need at least $100 million for new highways 
alone in national parks. 


A CALL FOR ACTION 


If, after a reasonable time, no progress has 
been made, it might be well for Governor 
Aronson to join with the Governors of Idaho 
and Wyoming in asking that the national 
parks be returned to the States. Colonialism, 
we are told is not good for Indochina and 
South America and where not. Perhaps the 
form of colonialism which takes vast areas 
from so-called sovereign States, retains con- 
trol in an administration centered 2.500 
miles away, refuses to develop may not be 
good for Montana. 

Possibly a few eastern Congressmen who 
apparently desire to hold the West back, 
members of both parties and who control the 
Appropriations Committee in the House of 
Representatives, could be persuaded to llis- 
ten to President Eisenhower and develop the 
national parks as they should be developed. 
At present the Washington authorities are 
spending many times more on ship subsidies 
to transport tourists to Europe each year 
than has been spent to develop the great 
recreation areas of the West in national 
parks in the past decade. 


The Texas Parrot Fever Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the following article by Drew Pear- 
son printed in this morning’s—July 26— 
Washington Post pointing out the ex- 
tremely unsanitary conditions of a large 
part of the poultry slaughtering indus- 
try. Some days ago, I introduced a res- 
olution calling for an investigation of 
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this very subject. Mr. Pearson’s article 
tends to confirm the charges which I 
then made. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON Meerry-Go-RounpD 
(By Drew Pearson) 
TEXAS PARROT FEVER SCANDAL 


It has been carefully covered up, but a 
shocking scandal lies behind the outbreak 
of “parrot fever“ in Texas. Inside story 18 
that diseased turkeys, which caused the epi- 
demic, have been dumped on the market, 
endangering those who handle them. 

One 60,000-pound shipment, rejected by 
the Army, was later sold for civillan con- 
sumption. Public health authorities have 
traced other shipments all the way to Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New Orleans. Though 
packed in ice, some of these turkeys were still 
found to be carrying live parrot fever virus— 
the same virus that has already caused one 
known death in Texas. 

While they constitute no danger once 
cooked, they are a danger to those who pluck 
or dress them. 

Meanwhile, when Dr. B. C. Pier, chief of 
poultry inspection in the Agriculture De- 
partment, complained of lax inspection 
methods he was promptly removed from 
duty. 

On June 1, Pier wrote a confidential memo 
to his chief, W. D. Termohlen. Director of 
the Poultry Division: “We feel that during 
the past year the efficiency of the poultry- 
inspection service has deteriorated mark- 
edly,” he sald. “This is evidenced by reports 
from canners and others who purchase in- 
spected eviscerated poultry that it has not 
been properly prepared as ready-to-cook 
poultry. There is a widespread feeling in 
the inspection service that efforts to carry 
out a sound program will not receive backing 
if the industry objects. Many supervisors 
and inspectors have become extremely dis- 
couraged in thelr efforts.“ 

For his memo, Pier was summarily removed 
as inspection chief and replaced by Dr. Roy 
E. Willie, whose first act was to inform em- 
ployees that he wanted to be fair to the in- 
dustry. 

Pier was given a fancy but ‘meaningless 
assignment in charge of State 1 inspection 
programs. 

Actually, the Inspection of poultry is 
under both the Agriculture Department and 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Strictly speaking, the Agriculture De- 
partment is supposed to grade poultry. 
However, since the funds of the Food and 
Drug Administration have been cut so low 
by GOP Congressmen JouNn Taner, of New 
York, and Frep E. Busser, of Hlinols, that 
they can Inspect factories only once every 12 
years, Agriculture Inspects as well as grades. 

Only 20 percent of the Nation's poultry 
plants are Government-inspected, and the 
companies, not the Government, pay inspec- 
tors’ salaries. i 

As a result of these lax methods and lac 
of funds, official reports received at the Agri- 
culture Department reveal the following un- 
pleasant, unpalatable, but unescapable facts: 

Diseased poultry, often covered with sores 
and swellings, are thrown indiscriminately 
on the market, The blemishes are simply 
cut off, and the diseased parts are often sold 
in fancy packages, offering ready-to-cook 
drumsticks, breasts, and other featured parts. 

The poultry companies that submit to in- 
spection are constantly nagging the Agricul- 
ture Department to lower its standards. 
This industry pressure was what finally 
caused Chief Pier to complain that his 
poultry service had deteriorated markedly. 
But instead of cracking down on the indus- 
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try, the Agriculture Department cracked 
down on Pier. 


Parrot fever hits 


The psittacosis or parrot fever epidemic 
struck Texas poultry plants in May, sweep- 
ing through the employees. More than 300 
cases were reported, including one death. 
First hit were Corsicana Poultry of Corsican, 
Producers Produce of Lampasas, Swift & Co- 
of Tyler, and Market Produce of Brady. 

Veterinarians quickly traced the disease 
to sick turkeys. Most of the plants did not 
close down, but continued to ship turkeys 
to market from the sick Mocks, This has 
been proved by public health authorities who 
have found Texas turkeys, packed in lee 
but still infected with psittacosis, 2,000 miles 
away in Boston and Philadelphia, Another 
shipment has been traced to New Orleans- 

Here is one conduentlal report made bY 
Fleld Inspector S. B. Donelson after check- 
ing on the Producers Produce plant at Lam- 
pasas, Tex. 

“On or about May 4, 1954, a sick flock of 
turkeys was processed at the plant,” Donel- 
son informed Washington. “I started work 
there May 12, 1954, at which time some of 
the employees were ill. Others became íl 
within the next week or two, until 26 of 
the 65 employees were affected. There have 
been two relapses among the 26. The plant 
did not close due to this outbreak.” 

This column will publish more about the 
way in which the Agriculture Department 
has bowed to the industry. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 1945, 
as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23,1954 
The House in Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Union bad 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) 


tamend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
as amended, 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of this 
Congress, last year, not this year, there 
was a 90-day deadlock on the question 
of who should be chairman of the joint 
committee. This committee is a statu- 
tory joint committee. It is a permanent 
joint committee. It has a membership 
of 5 of the majority party and 4 of the 
minority party in each House, as the 
Members know. 

We took the position on the House side 
that the dignity of the House was jus 
as great as the dignity of the Senate. 
and we were just as much entiti 
have the chairmanship of the commit 
for 2 years as the Senate was. We dior 
in deadlock for 90 days, until the oth⸗ 
body finally agreed that they would 3 
ternate this chairmanship back 
forth from the other body to this pods: 

I think the Members of the Hous? is 
attending and doing the work of or 
committee have established a far supè 10 
record of attendance and hours put iH 
and hard work done to that of the M 505 
bers from the other body. Isay that 
in criticism because I recognize that 
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Members of the other body have many 
More committees on which they must 
Serve. In the House under the Reor- 
ganization Act we have fewer committees 
on which to serve and we have been able 

Bive the time and attention required. 

Can say, and I think I can say with- 
Out contradiction, that 75 percent of the 
Work of this joint committee has been 
done by the Members of the House. 

I think it is incumbent upon the dig- 
nity of the House to have it written 
into the law so that there will be no fur- 

er arguments and no deadlocks over 

matter in the future, for the chair- 
Manship to rotate back and forth and not 
be decided by a majority vote of the 
Committee, 

This is one case where I think the 
dignity of each body should be preserved 
In an equal basis. I believe the amend- 
ment the chairman has offered, which 
Was turned down by a very decisive vote 
in the committee, should not be accepted 

the House at this time. 


Increased Benefits Under the New Social- 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


7 Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
he 83d Congress which is now coming 
a close, I have worked for and sup- 
Ported legislation to increase the benefits 
Under the social-security program. 
8 I believe every person in the United 
tates should come under social-security 
Protection, The benefit age should be 
Teduced from 65 years to 62 years. 
andes security should be so improved 
at it will take the place of our present 
zutdated and shameful old-age pension 
ystem, 
62 ocial-security payments at the age of 
. Should not be denied on account of 
NY other retirement or income benefits 
Person may be getting. 
i Although all the benefits I have 
Orked for have not been enacted into 
à W, I do believe this Congress has made 
step in the right direction. 
r the benefit of the citizens of my 
8 trict, I would like to outline the bene- 
8 under the social-security program 
suneted by this Congress which I have 
upported and worked for during the 
Past years: 
BENEFITS UNDER THE NEW SOCIAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM 
ay st. Average monthly wage: Your 
erage monthly wage determines the 
unt of your benefits. The following 
1 will apply only if you worked at 
Jost 144 years under the program since 
Sauary 1, 1951. 
tare. List by years all your earnings 
ered by social security, plus an esti- 
of your covered earnings up to the 
e A aas at age 65 or later. To 
e largest possible average 
Monthly wage you may use either 1937 
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or 1951 as the starting date in your com- 
putation. Maximum covered annual 
earnings are as follows: 1937 through 
1950, $3,000; 1951 through 1954, $3,600; 
after 1954, $4,200. 

(b) In computing your average wage, 
you may cross out four of the lowest 
income years listed. You can cross off 
an additional year if you have more than 
5 years of covered employment at any 
time. You can also cross off years in 
which you were under an extended total 
disability. 

(c) Next, add the total wages earned 
in the years not crossed off. Divide by 
the number of months inyolved in the 
remaining years. This will give you 
your average monthly wage. Now lo- 
cate this amount on the chart below 
under the heading “Average monthly 
wage.” 

Second. Monthly retirement pay: You 
and your wife, if both 65, will receive 
benefits as shown on the chart below. If 
your wife is under 65 when you retire, 
you will receive the benefit of a single 
person until she reaches 65. Your widow, 
at 65, will receive payments indicated 
whether or not you retire before your 
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Monthly retiremont pay- 
ments at age 65 
Fstimated average monthly 
curnings to age 65 


Husband 
and wite 
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death. A woman with a wage record re- 
ceives benefits in her own right if a 
higher amount will be realized. 
INCREASED FAMILY SECURITY (SURVIVOR'S 
MONTHLY BENEFITS) 

Third. Surviving widow: Your widow, 
if you leave children under age 18, is 
entitled to benefits shown on the chart 
below, regardless of her age as long as 
any child is under the age of 18 years. 

Fourth. Surviving parents or orphans: 
Your mother or father who are depend- 
ent on you are eligible for benefits only 
if there is no surviving widow or child. 
Benefits for a parent, age 65, and also 
for one orphan under 18 years, are 
shown on the chart. Two parents, or 
two or more orphans receive correspond- 
ingly larger amounts. 

Fifth. Lump sum at death: Lump- 
sum payments are in addition to bene- 
fits to eligible survivors. In the event 
there is no widow or widower surviving, 
the payment is made to the person 
paying burial expenses. 

Now find the amount payable in your 
case in the columns opposite the amount 
you have determined to be your average 
wage: 


Monthly payments to sur- | Monthly 
viving widow with— pay- Lam 
ments to | um pr 
depend aid ort 
a chu. 2chi- sat par death 
w ` tohlid | ents or 
dren dren orphan 
$o $50 $45 S s% 
6 « 5 33 isa 
g2 82 R2 4i 165 
g * os 4 187 
112 112 m 4 In? 
120 1% 102 6 25 
1 IX 105 52 ait 
14 136 10 Mm 27 
i” i” LERI 55 22 
152 152 114 57 2 
160 157 117 M 2 
168 161 1» oo AL 
176 165 iz 6 27 
IM 169 1s 63 2 
iv2 173 129 Ot 25 
20 177 132 ww 255 
aw JRI 135 67 25 
am 185 138 fa 25 
200 inv ist 1 255 
2 193 i” 72 255 
20 197 147 73 255 
2 200 1” 75 255 
A A* 153 76 255 
200 20 15 * 25 
20 an 159 79 25 
200 200 162 8¹ 255 
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Moving To Break the Atom Filibuster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
editorial published in the Baltimore Sun 
of July 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Movinc To Break THE ATOM FILIBUSTER 

The splinter group of Senators spearheaded 
by the voluble Morse, of Oregon, has held up 


the atomic-energy bill for several days. 
Their filibuster is sparked by one of the most 
tattered notions of the obsolete “liberalism” 
for which they stand. In the cadences of 
the late William Jennings Bryan, they are 
talking about power grabs and private mo- 
nopolies and capitalist thefts from the peo- 
ple. What they mean is that in one section 
of its atom-energy bill the administration 
proposes to allow private business, under 
public supervision, to develop the industrial 
uses of atomic energy. 

To describe this project in the 1890 verbi- 
age of grabs and exploitation is to overlook 
the new, big Government which now be- 
strides all private enterprise. It is to forget 
the new tax laws which skim off all the 
cream and some of the top milk of indus- 
trial profits. It is to overlook the long and 
formidable roster of Government regulatory 
agencies, of which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is a towering example. It is to for- 
get the massive body of administrative 
jurisprudence under which, and free of 
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court control, these new agencies impose 
the will of Government in pervasive and 
penetrative detail on the private activities 
which they police. 

This seems to be the realization which 
has gradually dawned in the minds of the 
responsible Democratic leadership in the 
Senate. Men of the stature of JOHNSON of 
Texas are now unwilling to let Senator 
Morse shape the Democratic stand before 
the country. They have seen the House ac- 
ceptance of the administration proposals. 
They know that each and every Member of 
the House must face the voters in a mere 
3 months. They appreciate that the Mem- 
bers of the House majority would not have 
taken the administration bill unless they 
‘were sure that the public sensed the phoni- 
ness of the Morse group's criticisms. The 
responsible Democratic leadership is accord- 
ingly out to help break the filibuster. That 
it should do. 

For the bill which the filibuster blocks 
is one of gravity. Not merely does it pro- 
vide for the properly supervised develop- 
ment by private interests of industrial 
atomic power. It provides for a collabora- 
tion among friendly nations to a similar 
end. It provides for a security-tight ex- 
change of information on atomic weapons 
with our military allies. Mr. Monsx's little 
group of willful men has blocked this vital 
business long enough. 


Russia’s Militant Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an article by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. 
The matter they discuss is a very grave 
one, and it is doubtful if any of our cit- 
izens have realized that the Soviets have 
made such terrific advances or what this 
means to us in the future. 

Certainly the people in our Govern- 
ment, who are responsible for our de- 
fenses, have a heavy obligation to see 
that measures are taken to put us in a 
Position where we will have some feeling 
of protection, if not security. 

It looks to me as though the New Look 
has been anything but that. 

The article follows: 

Russia Near ULTIMATE WEAPON 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

In the year 1960, by the agreed estimate 
of the Pentagon's official analysts, the Soviet 
Union will fly its first intercontinental bal- 
listice missile, 

That sentence may sound innocent 
enough, but it is not. The interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, or IBM, as the ex- 
perts call it, will be an accurately guided 
rocket, comparable to a giant V-2, capabie 
of carrying a hydrogen warhead over a range 
of 4,000 to 5,000 miles. 

Such a weapon will wed the ultimate in de- 
structiveness with the ultimate in striking 
power, There will be no defense against this 
ultimate weapon, nor any warnings of its 
coming. And this is what the most highly 
qualified American experts now expect the 
Kremlin to possess in 6 short years. 

It must be noted, furthermore, that our 
official experts have consistently underrated 
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Russian weapons development. In every 
major case from the atomic bomb down ta 
the new long-range jet bombers, the Soviet 
developers have always beaten the American 
Official forecast by at least 2 years. 

In the guided-missile art, great strides 
have been made recently toward solutions 
of the two most knotty problems—accurate 
guidance and atmospheric reentry. The So- 
viets are in good position to take advantage 
of this forward movement. 

Since the end of the last war, they have 
been working all out to get a long-range 
guided missile, with the most massive human 
and material resources going into the effort. 
In this particular field, moreover, the 
Russians began with a technology and even 
a manufacturing capacity superior to ours. 

Here in America, by contrast, we have not 
been going all out, Even today, the total 
budget of our Atlas project is reported not to 
exceed $50 million, and this and other 
guided-missile projects are complexly en- 
tangled in Pentagon redtape. At present, 
the National Security Council is mulling 
ponderously over the question whether to 
make an all-out effort. For the usual 
budgetary reasons, the NSC's answer is just 
as likely to be “no” as yes.“ 

In short, it seems entirely possible that the 
Kremlin will possess the ultimate weapon 
before we possess it. 

Maybe it is foolish to be insistent about 
such unwelcome facts. Last week, Senator 
Sruarrt SYMINGTON, Democrat of Missouri, 
made a brilliant speech on this subject. 
With all the authority of a man who knows 
the American defense picture from the inside, 
SYMINGTON warned of the danger described 
in this report. His speech, though thor- 
oughly factual as well as grimly ominous, 
received far less attention than the most 
recent didos of the McCarthy committee. 

Many people in this country are not in- 
terested in the facts of life and death, which 
the administration so sedulously conceals 
from them. All the same, it is time—it is 
past time—to realize that America's tradi- 
tional invulnerability is not going to last 
forever, or even for very long. 

The era of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile will be the final stage of the journey 
into danger. But there will be an interme- 
diate stage first. For the Soviet stock of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs is continuously 
growing. The power of the Soviet long-range 
air army is also growing very rapidly. And 
business as usual has been the keynote of 
our air-defense effort, as of our guided- 
missile effort. 

It is now 4 years since the National Security 
Council gave continental alr defense the 
highest priority. It is 2 years since the 
summer study group of the Lincoln project 
proposed a design for an effective air defense. 
It is 1 year since the NSC received the 
culminating report in a long and weary series 
urging instant, energetic action. 

But what has happened? There have been 
negotiations for an intermediate warning 
line in Canada, and that is all. On this line, 
the so-called McGill Line, not a spade has 
been turned, although equipment has been 
ordered, 

Project Corrode long since proved the de- 
sirability and practicality of a more advanced 
warning line. But the establishment of some 
such a line has not even been mentioned to 
the Canadians. Neither has any arrange- 
ment for early interception, which is just as 
important as early warning, or any arrange- 
ment for unified command, which is also 
vital. : 

If these things had been done, or were 
being done, we might not enter the time of 
total peril until the IBM's are in the air. 
As it is, the time of total peril will begin for 
us in a couple of years. One wonders what 
system of logic explains the neglect of the 
dread problems and their persistent conceal- 
ment from the American people. 
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Ohio Glassworkers’ Protective League 
Meeting, Bellaire, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article from the Amer- 
ican Flint, the official magazine of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of 
North America, which describes a meet- 
ing which was held in Bellaire, Ohio, in 
my district, relative to what could be 
done to protect the jobs of the glass- 
workers and pottery workers and others 
in allied trades from ruinous foreign 
competition: 

OHIO GLASSWORKERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 

MEETING, BELLAIRE, OHIO 


(By Joseph I. Tracy) 


Representatives of labor-management- 
Government vigorously denounced the Eisen“ 
hower administration's tariff policies which 
is ruining the glass trade in America be- 
cause of foreign import to the point where it 
is becoming dangerous. Congressman WaYN® 
L. HAYS, on the 18th Congressional District 
of Ohio, boldly predicted that Eisenhower's 
tariff measure will meet certain defeat. In 
a meeting of the Ohio Glassworkers’ Pro- 
, tective League in Bellaire, Ohio, the league 
adopted a resolution prepared by Interna- 
tional President Harry H. Cook of the Amer- 
ican Flint Glassworkers' Union of NO 
America which reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

“Whereas employment in the glassware 
industry has long been menaced by imports 
of glassware from low wage countries with 
the result that many of our workers have 
lost their jobs; 

“Whereas this foreign competition has 
been greatly sharpened by the pernicious 
tariff policy of the past 20 years, under which 
the protection of our workers has been 
weakened to the point of indefensible ex“ 

ure; 

“Whereas the remedy offered by the trade 
agreement escape clause is no better than 
a snare and a delusion, mocking the bitter 
plight of our unemployed and the com- 
munities in which they reside: 

“Whereas it is now proposed by a bill carry- 
ing out the Randall Commission's recom 
mendation to empower the President to ne- 
gotiate further tariff reductions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved— 

“1, That we express our most vigorous op- 
position to any further extension of 
obnoxious and injurious legislation which 
much longer continued will weaken t 
country and lead it into the depression 
that has long been predicted and eagerly 
hoped for by the Communist world; and 

“2. That we make known our sentiments 
to our national legislators, the Secretary 
Labor, and to our own and the workers in 
numerous other industries that face similarly 
destructive competition from abroad.” 

Adopted by representatives in attendance 
at the meeting of the Ohio Glass Workers 
Protective League, April 17, 1954, at Bellaire. 
Ohio. 

In addition to the principal speaker, Harry 
H. Cook, International President of the 
AFGWU, were Carl W. Gustkey, president 
the Imperial Glass Corp. in Bellaire; Howard 
Rodefer, vice president of the Rodefer 
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Gleason Co., of Bellaire; Mayor Wilbur W. 
hakelford, who welcomed the visiting dele- 
Bates to Bellaire. State Representative A. 
G. Lancione of Bellaire was the Master of 
monies who was introduced by Presi- 
dent Benny S. Mangiopane of Local No. 503. 
Mr. Rodefer, of the Rodefer-Gleason, 
Warned that Europe ls a beehive of im- 
Provements In industries and we must reach 
à greater efficiency and bring new and im- 
Proved products so that the job cannot be 
teblicated and thus we will need no pro- 
on. 
Mr. Carl W. Gustkey of the Imperial Glass 
Orp. warned that the handmade industry 
Will be killed“completely unless the influx of 
Oreizn products under the present un- 
equal tariff structure is halted. Gustkey 
Pointed out that the reciprocal trade is not 
k two-way street it is supposed to be. Gust- 
ey pointed out that in the past 4 months 
additional foreign nations have passed 
Prohibitive tariffs to keep out American 
rods. He also questioned a claim that high 
ifs will affect the jobs of some 4,000,000 
1 Ts0ns employed in the production of items 
la export, noting that the Department of 
i bor set that employment figure at a little 
ver 1 million. 
© Congressman Hars stated that because of 
tae manipulations and rigid wage con- 
8 is in totalitarian countries such as Czecho- 
Pe can be adjusted to meet any stand- 
cue: The Czechs have been known to sell 
ans Slass by the pound to gain American 
BS lars. Hays stated that he favors no im- 
( rts at all from Communist countries. He 
Hays) said we must educate Europeans to 
ea Way of life, including high wages, living 
th Ndards, and encourage them to strive to 
© same standards as ours in their own 
Countries, 
Nat ngresaman Hays condemned the Trade 
Pre Aid slogan of the administration gen- 
p Uy attributed to Henry Ford II. and pre- 
t Cted that the Ford people themselves will 
ĉel less kindly toward imports when the 
w glish-manufactured cars begin to appear 
n the American markets. 
aay said there is a need to crack the 
ron curtain” which surrounds President 
in nhower which is composed of men only 
of ested in big business and not the plight 
De the laboring man. He said that Elsen- 
wer is surrounded by a “general staff” com- 
Posed of big importing companies and that 
nhower knows “only what he is told.” 
ys promised to continue fighting to get 
© message across to the President. 
Slogans came in for a bit of criticism when 
that of Americans were fooled to believe 
etre trade not aid would add to the 
ugthening of Europe and the rest of the 
Laid against communism. Wages and liv- 
te Standards are being controlled by coun- 
8 under the yoke of tyrants. They seek 
S 10er the standard of living and wages to 
evel that American fa tories are being 
i and thousands are being forced to 
ve Jobs to relief rolls. 
mptternational president Harry H. Cook re- 
clan? his listeners that the Free Traders 
wilt that American industry and workers 
Sous to adjust themselves to the tariff 
pete em by closing plants which cannot com- 
Prost and seeking employment elsewhere. 
Tis dent Cook said in the early days of the 
Derlal where he was an employee, many 
dre Workers bought homes, sent their chil- 
p A to schools, and became an Important 
8 of the community and government. 
x dent Cook stated it 1s wrong in making 
tarii the unwilling victims of tts erroneous 
roots policy by forcing them to tear up their 
8 try for Jobs in other cities where 
ing z People are walking the streets look- 
& for Jobs. 
wü edent Cook stated “that much good 


tor come from meetings such as these“ 
to Prins Congressmen have already written 
tm that they have so much mall that 1$ 
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is necessary to resort to mimeograph copy 
being sent as replies to their constituents. 

International President Harry H. Cook, who 
is a charter member of Bellalre's Local Union 
No. 13, was touched with emotion when he 
received a large gold-painted punch-bowl 
set from local union No. 13. President Wil- 
liam J. Jeffers of local No. 13 presented the 
gift as a token of their esteem for his work 
for the organization and as a charter mem- 
ber of local 13. 

President Cook recalled many old timers 
with whom he worked. He recalled how he 
and many others would have to resort to 
various means of transportation in going to 
and returning home from work at the old 
Crystal Glass Works at Bridgeport, Ohio, and 
how they welcomed the opening of the Im- 
perial Glass Co. in 1904. He stated he was 
one of many who worked the opening day 
and that he had gathered the first piece of 
glass in the operation of the Bellaire plant, 
He recalled how local unton, No. 13, was 
given that number and that they didn’t like 
the number 13 but today he is still proud 
that he is a charter member of No. 13. He 
said while they complained, former President 
T. W. Rowe insisted, and there was no other 
recourse but to accept the “lucky 13." Mr. 
Cook paid high tribute to Mr. Joe Flaherty, 
who was present, and referred to Mr. Flaherty 
as a faithful and stanch member of the 
American Flint Glass Workers“ Union of 
North America, 

President Cook often referred to the term 
“my old hometown” in which he ts justifiably 
proud. Mr. Cook left Bellaire reluctantly to 
accept the position as assistant national sec- 
retary of the AFGWU in 1916. He rose to the 
coveted position of international president 
at the death of M. J. Gillooly. Mr. Cook 
reaffirms his love for his hometown in Bel- 
laire and is received with much enthusiasm. 
He is possessed with much charm and a mag- 
netic personality. 

The Ohio Protective League was the guest 
of the various Bellaire locals, including locals 
Nos. 503, 13, 558, 34, 143, and 53, of the Im- 
perial and MRodefer-Gleason, respectively, 
headed by general chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, Mr. Louis (Cy) Welsch of 
local No. 503. Much of the credit to the 
publicity is due to Mr. Jimmie Mountain, Jr., 
managing editor of the Times-Leader of 
Beliaire, Ohio. 

It was a reminder of the dangers of low 
tariffs which cause a full-scale unemploy- 
ment and a certain depression. The quality 
of an average American must not be lowered 
to the standards of Europe or Asia. In the 
Communists’ aim to reduce the world to a 
low level and the scheme of world conquest 
for international communism, many meth- 
ods are devised to dupe us into the trick of 
slogans. We Americans cannot again rely 
on wars for false prosperity, but to educate 
Europeans and Asiatics to follow the line of 
Americans in high standards of living, wages, 
and a high degree of morality. 

The invocation was given by Rev. Frank 
Coen, of local No. 503. Mr. Marion Mullins, 
of Columbus, Ohio, presided over the league 
meeting, Lancaster was selected as the site 
for the next league meeting. 


Need for Government Support for Mer- 
chant Marine and Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, debate 
on the Wigglesworth amendment to the 
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supplemental appropriation bill which 
passed the House on July 20 showed that 
there is a great lack of understanding on 
the part of many Members of the House 
regarding the basic facts about the 
American maritime industry. The de- 
bate also showed a lack of knowledge 
concerning the laws which Congress has 
passed to give support to our merchant 
marine and our shipbuilding industry, 
and the reasons why those laws are 
necessary from a purely selfish stand- 
point—selfish on the part of the Ameri- 
can people as distinguished from the 
maritime industry itself. The ignorance 
which was displayed on the floor of the 
House while we debated the wisdom of 
putting shipbuilding funds back in the 
bill would be pardonable in the average 
American. But it seems to me that those 
who are legislating on these matters in 
appropriations bills, if they are not con- 
tent to accept the judgment of the House 
committees having jurisdiction, should 
be more familiar with the problems with 
which they are dealing and with the his- 
tory and purpose of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 in providing at least a 
partial solution to those problems. The 
frequent references to “boondoggling” 
which we heard applied to the vital Gov- 
ernment supported shipbuilding pro- 
gram prove that this familiarity is lack- 
ing. For that reason I have decided to 
insert in the Recorp a series of remarks 
reviewing certain phases of our ship- 
building history and intended to show 
that the dollars we appropriate to build 
ships are far from wasted, but are actu- 
ally a sound and necessary investment 
for the Government and for the Ameri- 
can people. I trust that the points I 
bring out will have educational value, 
will perhaps persuade some of my col- 
leagues that when similar requests for 
funds are brought to the House in the 
future they should think twice before 
opposing them, 

Typical of the many loose statements 
we have heard in the debate on the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, Mr. Speak- 
er, was the remark that neither the A. F. 
of L. or the CIO supported these ship- 
building fund requests. I know person- 
ally that nothing could be farther from 
the truth and that the major unions 
from both organizations whose members 
are employed in the shipyards or related 
fields have consistently supported these 
appropriations and have reiterated that 
position in connection with the bill we 
just amended. In fact, President Meany, 
of the A. F. of L., and President Reuther, 
of the CIO, have asked for the program 
in addition to the shipyard unions. 

The ship construction differential sub- 
sidy provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 were enacted for the very 
sound reason that the experience of 
many years had proved beyond doubt 
that the American shipping industry by 
itself could not afford to have ships built 
in American shipyards, in competition 
with low-cost foreign yards. We had 
spent 62 ½ billion during the World War 
I period in a hurried and confused effort 
to rebuild a shipbuilding industry which 
had been allowed to die in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Despite that 
$214 billion we were unable to get any 
new vessels off the ways in time to help 
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win that war—concrete proof that the 
few millions we are asked to spend now 
to preserve the industry are not wasted. 
With a large fleet of vessels on our hands 
after World War I, the tardy product of 
the war effort, it was not until the thir- 
ties that the growing obsolescence of 
that fleet forced a hard look at our en- 
tire maritime industry on the part of 
Congress, although some legislative at- 
tempts had been made in the meantime 
to encourage private construction of 
ships with little result. The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 was the result of 
several years of study by congressional 
committees. Results since that time 
have proved its value beyond question, 
especially in that although the ship- 
building program it provided hardly had 
time to get under way before World War 
II was upon us, by the date of Pearl 
Harbor the subsidized shipping lines had 
146 vessels built or building under its 
provisions which were quickly requisi- 
tioned by the Government. The so- 
called Harvard report prepared in 1945 
for the United States Navy and the Mari- 
time Commission stated: 

Because of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, 
the United States had both a nucleus of 
modern merchant vessels before the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor in December 1941 and the 
machinery for greatly, expanding ship pro- 
duction to meet the extraordinary require- 
ments of World War II. 


So this “boondoggling,” as we have 
heard it called, was a major instrument 
in preventing a far greater disaster than 
Pearl Harbor—the possible loss of the 
war for lack of shipping in its early 
stages. Twelve billion dollars was spent 
by the United States Government during 
the war for construction of commercial- 
type vessels, and for putting up and 
restoring the shipyards in which to build 
them. We not only had to build ships in 
a hurry; but because of our improvidence 
in between wars many of our existing 
shipyards were in such a state of decay 
that they could not be quickly rehabili- 
tated, and we had to funnel hundreds of 
millions of dollars into creating new 
yards on all coasts and on the Great 
Lakes to get ship construction going in 
the fastest possible time. Had our ship- 
yards been more active during the pre- 
war years, and had we spent a little 
money to keep more of the yards on 
minimum production schedules to pre- 
vent their rusting away and to keep 
modern ships coming off the ways, it has 
been estimated that as much as $8.5 bil- 
lion of the $12 billion spent during the 
war years might have been saved. Sky- 
rocketing costs, shortages of material 
and labor, and lack of a nucleus of 
trained shipbuilders all contributed to 
the tremendous loss of time and money 
resulting from our unpreparedness. 

Certainly if we had any common sense 
we would not let that happen again. 
But those who talk now of Government- 
supported shipbuilding programs as 
“appalling waste” or as a WPA program 
should learn that our private shipyards 
now have less than half as many people 
employed as they did in 1941. Our war- 
built fleet is obsolescent in economic 
terms and is actually obsolete when we 
consider a possible wartime need for 
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fast modern vessels to evade the huge 
fleet of Russian submarines. Remem- 
bering the lessons of World Wars I and 
II. it seems to me that if we have any 
regard at all for our national security, 
we should be doing everything possible 
to encourage private shipping operators 
to build new and modern ships under the 
1936 act provisions rather than refusing 
to honor the Government’s contractual 
obligations to help them do so. 

As I have said, the ship-construction 
program under the act had hardly begun 
when World War II began and the Gov- 
ernment took over the entire shipping 
industry, thus suspending the act for 
the war period. At the same time all of 
the resources of the shipbuilding indus- 
try were diverted to the Government’s 
shipbuilding needs and large new ship- 
yards were hurriedly built for Govern- 
ment account, involving the tremen- 
dous additional expense I have men- 
tioned. It was not until 1947 that the 
Government permitted our shipping 
lines to get back into something ap- 
proaching a normal peacetime opera- 
tion, and again gave the ship-construc- 
tion features of the Merchant Marine 
Act a chance to work. 

In the immediate postwar years new 
construction was not a vital problem 
since the war-built fleet was in process 
of being sold or placed in our reserve 
fleet. Ships which had been requisi- 
tioned from private shipping lines were 
being reconverted for peacetime use and 
returned to their owners. Many such 
vessels had been lost through enemy ac- 
tion and were replaced by their equiva- 
lent from the war-built fleet. This de- 
layed demobilization incidentally cost 
the shipping industry tens of millions 
of dollars in postwar profits which 
might have been realized had they been 
allowed to function freely. 

In view of the above facts, Mr, Speak- 
er, those who have severely criticized 
the provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 regarding Government sup- 
port for shipbuilding programs, and have 
taken cracks at the cost to the Govern- 
ment of some of the ships which have 
been built, should bear in mind that the 
act has been in actual operation for only 
a few prewar and postwar years. The 
ships built before the war and building 
at the time of Pearl Harbor saved the 
United States Government so much in 
terms of dollars and cents alone that it 
is fantastic to question the value re- 
ceived for the few dollars spent by the 
Government in their construction. It 
has been estimated that the availability 
of these vessels to the Government dur- 
ing the war saved us $500 million in 
charter costs alone. Up until December 
21, 1952, the total subsidy liability of 
the Government on the 247 ships con- 
structed and sold under construction- 
differential subsidy provisions of the act 
during the entire period of its existence 
amounted to only approximately $425 
million. This includes both prewar and 
postwar vessels. As of December 31, 
1951, the net cost to the Government, 
taking into account wartime requisition- 
ing of vessels, amounted to only $88,- 
311,326. This is surely a small price to 
have paid for the immeasurable advan- 
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tages the ships gave us. On vessels built 
since the war a great deal of criticism 
has been leveled at the amounts the Gov- 
ernment paid for aiding in the construc- 
tion of the three great passenger liners, 
the United States, the Independence, and 
the Constitution, As I pointed out the 
other day lack of such troop-carrying 
vessels during the war cost us tremen- 
dous sums of money in payments to our 
allies for use of their vessels for that 
purpose. We now have those vessels 
available for that essential service. The 
only objection which can legitimately be 
raised on this score is that more of them 
have not been built, which brings me to 
the issue of construction of the four pas- 
senger-cargo ships for Grace Lines and 
Moore-McCormack. 

While the funds for these vessels have 
now been voted by the House over the 
objections of the leadership of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, it is disturbing 
to me and I am sure it is disurbing to 
the industry that the committee major- 
ity apparently does not recognize th 
vital importance of this construction to 
the national defense, nor do they recog- 
nize the legal and contractual obligatio® 
of the United States Government to ai 
in the construction of these ships. Op- 
erating-differential subsidy contracts 
with the Government, under which the 
lines operate the ships which these ves- 
sels are designed to replace, require that 
the companies must replace them when 
they reach 20 years of age. These con- 
tracts were signed under authority o 
several sections of titles V and VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act requiring replace“ 
ment of over-age ships. All of the vessels 
to be replaced are well over that age. 
For well over 2 years the 2 companies 
concerned have been seeking to get the 
Government through the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to comply with the legal re- 
quirements and sign contracts for 
construction of the replacement ves- 
sels with the aid of constructioD- 
differential subsidy funds. The ae 
requires that new ships be built 
to replace 20-year-old vessels for 2 
reasons. First, continued operation of 
obsolete vessels is bound to be inefficient 
and costly. Such operation would in- 
crease the costs to the Government 
operating-differential subsidies. Sec 
ond, and more important from our poi? 
of view, the entire purpose of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act is to keep available © 
the United States for national securi 
reasons a self-sufficient fleet of modern 
vessels for possible wartime use. Keep- 
ing 20- or 25-year-old vessels on the seas 
does not serve that purpose. Construc- 
tion of new vessels does, and serves th® 
additional purpose of keeping shipy d 
activated for further construction 80 
expansion if and when the wartime n 
arises. The framers of the act kneW 
what they were doing when those re- 
quirements were written. It is unfor 
tunate that we must now fight to p 
the provisions into effect whenever ex 
penditure of a few dollars is involved. 
trust that the Members of the House WHO 
have opposed these expenditures in 
well intentioned belief that they are 
serving the cause of economy by so doing 
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Will give some consideration to the 
thoughts I have expressed here so that 
n future they will be more sympathetic 
Ship construction money requests. 
Tat Speaker, I expect to insert into 
© Recor in the near future additional 
of parks on the purposes and operation 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. In 
an doing I will attempt to answer criti- 
ism of the manner in which other pro- 
visions have operated. I will appreciate 
© attention of the Members to those 
Uture remarks in the interest of pre- 
arving and-restoring the vital fourth 
Tm of our national defense—the 
American merchant marine. 


Bowman Elder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM W. REYNOLDS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


ė Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, sev- 
n weeks ago I had occasion, with many 
ke r to travel to Indianapolis to attend 
© funeral of a dear friend, Bowman 
8 er. Bowman Elder was one of the 
Amentzers and earlier officials of the 
his erican Legion. He spent much of 
Le time, talent, and money in the true 
Sion spirit for God and country. His 
of Works are known not only to many 
x the Members of this body but thou- 
1 nds of veterans throughout the land. 
apes unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp the elo- 
Doat eulogy delivered by the Reverend 
- Frantz. 
There being no objection, the eulogy 
eres to be printed in the RECORD, 
OWS: 


Bowman ELDER 
a souls of believers are at thelr death 
de perfect in holiness, and do immediately 
wi into glory. And so shall they be forever 
th the Lord.” 
be eus says to us now, Let not your heart 
in troubled; ye believe in God, belleve also 
Bio ©. In my Father's house are many man- 
ns; if it were not so I would have told 
ir 1 I go to prepare a place for you. And 
com, 80 and prepare a place for you, I will 
© again, and receive you unto Myself; 
t where I am, there ye may be also.” 
In Cte believe in God. and we believe also 
this ist. And since we have this word of 
our most perfect Gentleman that ever lived, 
in minds are at rest, and our hearts abide 
peace. 


namen men call it by that desolating 

as cold and dark, Jesus describes death 

Bo coming to receive us to Himself. 

ag Iman believed the Lord, and he was not 
= of the shadows. 


faith, thank God for his faith and for our 


tt 8 life in Christ has no circumferences; 
not not hounded by birth and death; it is 
it Shut in by darkness and the shallows: 
has d an horizon, wide as heaven; and it 
In teps as illimitable as the love of God. 
tha this confidence our hearts are free to 
8 frie God for his mercies in giving us such 
aliye nd as Bowman Elder, who is now more 
Qog on he eyer was in life. 
match, Save him a heart so big that it out- 
ed his ample frame—so,big that his 
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concern and compassion touched life all 
around. Anything that purified and sweet- 
ened our life here had his heart in it. 

There are artists of many kinds; his art 
was the art of helpfulness. Once when I 
took to him another man’s troubles, I asked 
him why he came to his office so early in the 
morning. He answered with stark simplic- 
ity: “So I can get my own affairs out of the 
way and have time for important things like 
this.” He always had time. 

Life was a big thing to him, and he helped 
us to see how big it is. 

He had time for his church, the church 
of our redeeming Lord. 

He had time for the affairs of his State 
and Nation, He served them well in war 
and in peace, 

Every work of the community's compas- 
sion had his hearty help. 

He had time unstinted for anyone in trou- 
ble, and with him was remedy. 

His lips spoke courage, his hands worked 
kindness, his feet sought out the forgotten 
people. 

There are so many of us, who owe so much 
to this big-hearted man, that merely to call 
our names would wear the day and the 
night out. 

He had— 


“Honesty as rare as a man without self-pity. 
Kindness as large and plain as a prairie.” 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world This was a man'.“ 


Such achievements raise a monument 
which shall endure until the sun grows cold. 

Through a long aisle of thankful tears he 
is carried to his resting place. Good lives do 
not go out, they.go on. 

“And so shall he be forever with the Lord.“ 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Death of 
Theodor Herzl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, July 20 
of this year marked the 50th anniver- 
sary of the death of Theodor Herzl, the 
founder of the Zionist movement. In 
commemoration of this event, a series 
of observances are scheduled to be held 
throughout the world in tribute to 
Theodor Herzl, whose early vision of a 
Jewish homeland has been translated 
into the living reality of Israel. 

Theodor Herzl first stirred world pub- 
lic opinion in 1896 with his book called 
The Jewish State, which led to the 
first Zionist Congress in Switzerland the 
following year. That was the beginning 
of the movement which, 50 years later, 
contributed so substantially to the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Israel. 

On July 20 of this year the Honorable 
Louis Lipsky, an eminent American citi- 
zen who has held many positions of 
leadership in Jewish affairs in the United 
States, and who is now chairman of the 
American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, delivered an address at a meet- 
ing called by the joint national Herzl 
committee, in tribute to the memory of 
Theodor Herzl. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lipsky’s remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Herzl's distinction was that he gave the 
Jewish problem form, dramatic content, and 
passion. He provoked a general international 
discussion. 

With startling self-assurance, on his own 
responsibility, he proposed the creation of a 
Jewish state. He became its sponsor and 
advocate. He used all his friends to help 
him find a way to distinguish supporters. 
He won the loyalty of Max Nordau, then at 
the helght of his international fame. He 
met Baron de Hirsch who rejected his plans, 
He submitted a memorandum to Baron de 
Rothschild who thought his enterprise would 
be dangerous to Jews in general. He estab- 
lished contacts with Jews in England, in 
the United States, in Russia. 

All his unrevealed talents converged to 
provide the audacity to become the first 
Jewish diplomat, the first to negotiate the 
cause of reestablishing the Jewish state on 
practical, political levels. The man of let- 
ters became a politcal strategist and diplo- 
mat. He seemed to carry the credentials 
of an ancient people who had regained old 
political manners and came straight to the 
throne of public opinion, seeking not special 
favors or mercy, but the righting of an an- 
cient wrong. The heart of his plea was 
sovereignty, freedom, home, He was not an 
economist. He was not a financier, But 
he had the gift of an extraordinary imagina- 
tion and an amazing resourcefulness. He 
was able to find harmony in discord, unity 
in diversity, It required great resoluteness 
at that time to face an arrogant Kaiser and 
to plead the Jewish cause with restraint and 
dignity. The effort to see and influence the 
Sultan of Turkey—to brush aside the army 
of flunkeys barring access to the Sick Man of 
Europe—was an elaborate conspiracy of great 
ingenuity. The influence of the Kaiser 
died early, but Herzl played the game with 
the Sultan to the bitter end, when the crafty 
ruler finally offered him Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Anatolia for colonization, but specifi- 
cally excluded Palestine. When the time 
came for him to turn to England. it was, in 
fact, the last available station on the adven- 
turesome march begun in 1894. The English 
offer of Uganda was the only definite pro- 
posal Herzl was ever able to bring to his 
people. 

It was the summation of his life. It was 
a distorted climax and a mockery. He was 
being detoured to East Africa. The move- 
ment would be called upon to cease reference 
to the return. It would lose contact with 
tradition and history. Zion would become 
a receding memory. The Russian Zionists 
for whom the haven of refuge was intended 
rejected it with grief and dismay. They 
said Zionism was the breath of their life 
and they could not stop breathing. Life 
could not be sustained as a part of a political 
maneuver. Although the majority was with 
Herzl, he knew from the start that the battle 
was lost. He went Into the caucus of the 
Russian Zionists and saw them mourn over 
the betrayal of their hope; and realized for 
the first time how deeply rooted was the 
mystic relation of the chosen people and the 
promised land, He was driven by the power 
of Jewish memory to abandon the uncertain 
territory of his first thought and to accept 
without question the Land of Israel as the 
objective of Jewish hope. He knew then 
that he was not destined to lead the modern 
exodus. He did not have the strength to 
achieve in the few years of his own life what 
his people were unable to achieve in 2,000 
years of suffering and faith. He was the 
forerunner. A new generation would have 
to be born to take on the burden, He had 
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come to the end of his life. For 10 years he 
nad carried on with an impaired heart. 
When he passed away he was under the im- 
pression that his life had been a failure. 

He did not know that he had fired a revo- 
lution in Jewish life and thought. He did 
not know that he had created the instrument 
of redemption which would live on long after 
his departure, and would ultimately reach 
the goal he had missed. In the first flush 
of revelation he had thought freedom would 
come through the contributions of Jewish 
philanthropists, through foreign influence 

bought and paid for. He organized the Jew- 

ish Colonial Trust. He set in motion the 
Jewish National Fund. He made the Con- 
gress the international voice of the Jewish 
people. In the final hours of his life he 
knew that redemption would come from the 
struggle of his people, their sacrifices, their 
devotion, their belligerency, their passion, 

It was his historic privilege to set the 
Jewish people on the road that would bring 
them to the promised land—not any land, 
not Argentina, not Uganda, but the land 
which finally found a living place in his 
bruised heart, and in which every tree and 
every bare rock bore witness to the covenant. 

He said that the foundation of the Jewish 
State was laid at the first Basle Congress. 
He foretold that 50 years later the Jewish 
State would be a growing reality. The first 
Congress was held in 1897. The Balfour 
Declaration was issued in 1917. The Jewish 
people proclaimed the State of Israel in May 
Ji 


The Touchstones of True Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article written by Father Robert C. Hart- 
nett, originally published in America, a 
National Catholic weekly review, and re- 
2 in the Washington Post of July 
4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE TOUCHSTONEs oF TRUE PATRIOTISM 

(The following article is reprinted from 
America, the National Catholic weekly re- 
view. As a text, and applicable to some 
patriots, Father Hartnett, editor of the dis- 
tinguished Jesuit journal, took St. Paul's 
observation about some Pharisees: They 
have a zeal for God, but not according to 
knowledge.“) 

(By Robert C. Hartnett) 

“Patriotism,” Sam Johnson once said, “is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.” As great 
a patriot as Theodore Roosevelt acknowl- 
edged that Johnson was right—but only, of 
course, partly right. For the caustic critic 
of cant was speaking only of the abuse of 
a great moral virtue. 

That virtue is the well-ordered love of 
one’s country and of his fellow citizens. 
The fact that a virtue may be used to cloak 
a vice in no wise destroys the luster of the 
virtue. True love between a man and a 
woman is a virtue, even though the vice of 
mere sexual infatuation often masquerades 
as true love. 

The fact remains that all of us have to 
exercise care in deciding what attitudes are 
patriotic and what are distortions of that 
noble virtue. The commemoration of Inde- 
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pendence Day offers an occasion to suggest 
the following norms by which to distinguish 
true from bogus patriotism: 

1. The true patriot seldom labels himself 
as a patriot. He has an exalted idea of 
what the virtue of patriotism demands of 
bim. He has an acute realization of how 
far he falls short of his own ideals. He 
applies to himself the words of our Lord to 
His discipies: “When you have done every- 
thing that was commanded you, say, We 
are unprofitable servants,” 

2. The true patriot embraces under “love 
of country“ everything that preserves and 
promotes its moral and material, spiritual 
and temporal, character. 

He tries to diminish the evil and build up 
the good In his society in every way possible; 
he does not limit his patriotism to the kind 
of conduct that makes people popular as pa- 
triots, such as buying Government bonds. 

Whatever makes his country more pleas- 
Ing in the eyes of God, increases its per- 
fection as à corporate moral person, elicits 
the potentialities of its citizens for moral 
achievement, finds Him on its side. He un- 
derstands patriotism, sub specie aeternitatis; 
that is, as a large part of the moral universe 
in which our Creator has placed us for the 
purpose of working out, in the medium of 
time, our eternal destiny. He therefore sees 
patriotism as part of the Christian order, 
the dynamic plan by which God's human 
creatures freely, intelligently cooperate in 
fulfilling the divine intentions for mankind, 

3. The true patriot keeps his eye on the 
common good, properly conceived, of his 
local community, of his State and of his 
Nation. 

His conversation is colored by such con- 
cepts as the common good and social 
justice. These ideas influence his judg- 
ments about such controversial issues as 
public housing, old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation and public relief. He ts 
concerned about the lot of the poor, the 
physically and mentally ill, the unemployed, 
the underpaid. He thinks a lot in terms of 
human needs—the human needs of people 
of all classes, colors and creeds, 

4. The true patriot sees his own country 
and calls other countries as members of the 
family of nations, united by the indestruc- 
tible moral bonds of a common human na- 
ture and & common human condition. 

He knows that God, the Father of all, has 
created the material goods of this earth for 
the good of all His human children, as 
means by which they may be helped to at- 
tain their divine destiny. He knows that, 
under divine providence, the method of dis- 
tributing these goods is grounded in the 
natural right of private property as regu- 
lated by individual States. But he also 
knows that the exercise of property rights 
must be accommodated to the international, 
as well as the national, common $ 

So the true patriot does not whine about 
high taxes if they are necessary to achieve 
the divine purpose of all material wealth, 
He is disturbed in conscience when his fel- 
low citizens sneer at foreign-aid programs 
as Operation Rathole, as if the benefi- 
ciaries were rodents instead of human 
creatures made in the image of God, He 
wants his country to accept whatever moral 
responsibilities good sense judges it to have 
for the political, economic, social, cultural 
improvement and security against aggres- 
sion of the human race as a whole. 

He is never the first to complain when tar- 
iffs are somewhat lowered to give other peo- 
ple a chance to improve their lot. Nor is 
he quick to restrict immigration from areas 
overcrowded with underfed, ill-clothed and 
shelterless fellow humans. And he doesn't 
bravely denounce international communism 
at chamber of commerce luncheons, but cry 
bloody murder at the very thought of hav- 
ing his son sent to Korea or Indochina to 
oppose Red aggression on the battlefield. 

5. The true patriot defends the rights of 
every person. 
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He has only one set of principles of justice, 
which he applies to everyone, The fact thet 
a fellow citizen of his was once a Commu- 
nist does not, in the eyes of a true patriot. 
strip such a person of his human nature and 
the natural and legal rights recognized as be- 
longing to all persons in his society. 

In meeting out justice he is not governed 
by likes and dislikes but by the norms of 
right and wrong. If need be, he is willing to 
become unpopular because of his attachment 
to fundamental principles. In fact, he would 
find it odd if such attachment never in- 
volved him in criticism from others. 

6. The true patriot upholds constitutional 
government and the rule of law. 

He nows that laws and even constitutional 
provisions can involve serious inconven- 
fences and sometimes injustices. He ls pre- 
pared to bear with them up to a point in 
order to preserve orderliness in public af- 
fairs. 

He is not opposed to the orderly revision of 
governmental procedures. But he is im- 
pressed by the soundness of the principle ex- 
pounded in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes. 
He opposes the violation of laws, or collusio® 
with such violation, when means are readi- 
ly available of changing the laws, if need 
be, through constitutional procedures. He 
patiently stands by the principle that gov~ 
ernments should rule through laws rather 
than the will of individual men, in accord- 
ance with the ancient Christian standard 
of immunity from the arbitrary. 

7. The true patriot tempers his zcal in 
order to avoid imputing unpatriotic mo- 
tives to his fellow citizens unless their con- 
duct leaves no alternative. 

He does not brand them disloyal for hav- 
ing reached conclusions or made decisions 
different from his own. “In a republic,” de- 
Clared that most ardent apostle of Ameri- 
canism, Teddy Roosevelt, “to be success 
ful we must learn to combine intensity 
conviction with a broad tolerance of dif- 
ference of conviction.” 

He keeps a conscientious rein on even his 
suspicions about the loyalty of others. In 
doubtful cases he keeps his mind open, les 
he commit the sin of rash judgment. He 
follows the principle Lincoln propound 
when he himself was accused of religious in- 
fidelity: “I believe it is an established maxim 
in morals that he who makes an assertion 
without knowing whether it is true or fals® 
is guilty of falsehood; and the accidental 
truth of the assertion does not justify 
excuse him.“ 

He regards the accusation of disloyalty 
country as being the gravest charge, in the 
temporal order, of which a man can be made 
the object. Hence he takes it to be a grave 
matter of conscience to require convincing 
evidence before he gives assent. His in“ 
tegrity keeps him from accepting second 
hand, without scrutiny, judgments made PY 
others who, he has reason to fear, might no 
be so scrupulous about stigmatizing th 
fellow citizens as he feels he must be. 

8. The true patriot devotes himself to the 
public good as far as his time and talents 
allow. t 

He knows one cannot be a true patrio 
from the sidelines. When causes need bis 
support, he supports them. He is not con 
tent to complain. He acts. 

9. The true patriot counts the worth of p 
contributions to his country in terms of wh* 4 
they cost him in time, money, efforts, an 
convenience. 

He does not complain that he works 2 days 
a week for Uncle Sam as if that were on tu 
face of it too high a price to pay for me™ 
bership in a society which carries the heavy 
burdens ours carries. He calculates P 
country’s demands on him, not according to 
their size, bug according to their necessity 
If he has to pay high taxes, he knows it c 
only because his stake in his country 15 
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high. ‘The little patriot, too, gives willingly 
ot his modest means when he realizes that 
the safety and peaceful progress of his coun- 

and mankind cannot be bought cheap. 

10. The true patriot, finally, encourages 
Patriotism in others in every way he can. 

He gives credit to everyone who is doing 
& g00d job wherever he is; the factory worker, 
the housewife. the businessman, the teacher, 

e doctor, the lawyer. the clergyman, the 
Public or private employee. He recognizes 
the dignity of their functions and how much 

he well-being of his nation depends on their 
ing well done. 

He will not- condone wrongdoing by any- 
One, because it weakens the foundations of 
Sur society, What he admires most is 
Character solid achievement, and public- 
Spirited dedication. He opposes evildoers 
in every line: subversives, chiselers, grafters, 
CAlumniators, “‘confusionists,” mere vote- 
Seekers, the money-mad, the pleasure- 
™Mad—all who tear down instead of building 
up the fabric of a strong society. Even work 
Shabbily done he regards as unpatriotic be- 
Cause it lowers the standards of what his 
People could accomplish. 

One may agree or disagree with the touch- 
Stones here suggested, But should not every 

erican have worked out for himself some 

Standards by which he decides whether or 

Not the attitudes and modes of conduct he is 
ked to adopt are really patriotic? 

Patriotism, loyalty, and their opposites are 
decupying everybody's mind today. The 

east each of us can do is to refine our ideas 
about this noble virtue. For false notions of 
Patriotism are abroad, based on jingoism, 
h tionalism, selfishness, and (though one 
ranttates ‘to employ an overused term) a 
ather unanalyzed fear. We cannot over- 
ae the very real dangers to which we are 
weed unless we rethink the ideals for 
hich we stand. 
op ftistotie defined the state as a phratria, a 
ch otherhood.” He was right: the bond of 

Zenship, a common patriotism, is love 
sone Of country and love of our fellow citi- 
fing If we keep that love right-ordered, 
atei shali not go far wrong in the way we 

Ye to be patriotic. 


More World Press Reports on Ukraine’s 
Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


tub. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
3 rned Jast week from Europe where, as 
onp oer of the select House Committee 
bri Ommunist Aggression, I enjoyed the 
ta Vilege of engaging in highly impor- 
hearings on Communist aggression 
Pt Poland, Ukraine, White Ruth- 
A. Hungary, and numerous other na- 


z ons now enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 


— connection with Ukraine, the larg- 
rope W. Russian nation in eastern Eu- 
of re the full meaning and significance 
300 e propagandized celebration of the 
anniversary of the Treaty of 

et aslay were clearly disclosed in the 
beterdecumented testimonies presented 
the e the committee. They confirmed 
ress eee and validity of my own ad- 
in Whi this vital subject last January, 
Rist ch I stressed the Russian Commu- 
exploitation of invincible Ukrainian 


Pere 
w. y: 
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nationalism. They substantiate the in- 
numerable world reactions to this propa- 
ganda play engineered by Moscow. I 
wish, therefore, to place in the Recorp 
these additional world reports on this 
subject, as assembled in the June 1-15 
issue of the Ukrainian Bulletin, an in- 
formative organ of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America headed by 
Dr. Levy E. Dobriansky, professor of 
Georgetown University: 
I. AMERICAN PRESS 


CELEBRATION WITH A CATCH—SOVIET TIES 
UKRAINE CLOSER 


(B7 Paul Wohl, the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Mass.) 

Celebrations of the 300th anniversary of 
the Pkralne's reunion with Russia have been 
stressing, on Moscow's order all the benefits 
the Pkraine has been deriving from that 
event—a theory that is at variance not only 
with previous Soviet history books but also 
with present conditions in the Republic, as 
disclosed in the Soviet press. 

Judging from Soviet sources only, many 
western observers are forced to report the 
Ukraine as the most sensitive trouble spot 
in the U. S. S. R. The trouble is of three 
sorts: 

1. Ukrainian nationalism has not become 
weaker; there are proportionately only about 
half as many Communist Party members in 
the Ukraine as in the whole U. S. S. R. 

2. Agriculture in what Moscow proclama- 
tions refer to as one of the biggest grana- 
ries of the Soviet Union" has been severely 
hit. 

3. The turnover in the Ukrainian Commu- 
nist Party and state administration during 
the past 214 years was faster than in any 
other Soviet Republic, with the possible ex- 
ception of Georgia, 


UNIQUE POSITION 


The Ukraine, proportionally the richest 
among the 16 Soviet Republics, occupies a 
unique position. Culturally, geographically, 
and economically, it is the Soviet Union's 
link with southeastern Europe. It also is a 
window to the world. 

Between 1939 and 1945, nearly 45,000 
Square miles—an area slightly larger than 
Pennsylvania, with more than 10 million in- 
habitants—was added to the Soviet Ukraine. 
Many among these new Ukrainians have rel- 
atives in the West, especially in the United 
States, with whom they corresponded up to 
the war, and from whom they received sub- 
Stantial remittances, 

The Soviets themselves have made known 
what happened in that newly acquired ter- 
ritory when the Red army arrived. There 
was prolonged and serious friction aggra- 
vated by the fact that the western Ukrain- 
ians roughly one-quarter of the total popu- 
lation of the Republic, speak Russian very 
poorly and do not understand it as easily as 
their eastenr Ukrainian brothers. 

The Kremlin's commissars made no con- 
cessions. When in 1944 the half-Ukrainian 
Nikita S. Khrushchey arrived in Lviv to in- 
form the people that hencefoth they were 
part of the U. S. S. R., he deliberately spoke 
Russian. The strength of the popular reac- 
tion can be gaged from the fact that during 
the first 2 years after the war, Moscow oc- 
casionally reported that bourgeois national- 
ists and Fascist bandits had had rallied forth 
from the woods and marshes to attack Com- 
munist strongholds. 

RESISTANCE BROKEN 

Guerrilla resistance was broken, but there 
are indications that it never was squashed 
entirely. Last year, when the Soviets an- 
nounced that they had caught Ukrainian ter- 
rorists allegedy dropped from American 
planes, it was intimated they were caught 
in the country. 

The full rigor of Moscow's forcible unifi- 
cation policy was disclosed last June when 
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the Ukrainian Central Committee summari- 
ly dismissed its first secretary. Leonid G. 
Melnikov, a Great-Russian from Moscow 
Province, and accused him of having brutally 
Russified the western Ukraine. These were 
the days when former Police Chief Lavrenti 
P. Beria’s policy of boosting the non-Russian 
elements in the U. S. S. R. was at its peak. 

On June 28, Radyanska Ukraina, the lead- 
ing Ukranian-language newspaper of the Re- 
public, stated that in the western Ukraine, 
where Russian is so poorly spoken, almost 
all textbooks were in the Russian and not 
in the Ukrainian language. The transfer of 
large numbers of West Ukrainian teachers 
and other Intellectuals to eastern territories 
outside the Republic was publicly attacked. 

Economically, too, the Ukraine fared badly. 
The Ukrainian Central Committee, last fall, 
issued an 18-point program, listing a large 
number of incredible cases of mismanage- 
ment and corruption. The kolkhose (col- 
lective farm) merger was so unsuccessful in 
many parts of the Ukraine that Mr. 
Khruschey released in Kley some of its 
sensational disclosures about the setbacks 
in Soviet livestock breeding and agriculture 
several weeks before he presented them to 
the central committee In Moscow. 

CORRUPTION CITED 

According to the press, mismanagement 
and corruption are still rampant, and the 
agricultural situation has not. improved. 

Nor can the Kremlin be happy about the 
fact that the Ukraine has only 1 Communist 
for every 50 inhabitants, whereas the ratio 
for the whole Soviet Union is 1 to 27. All 
this may explain why the Ukrainian Supreme 
Soviet has convened three times since Joseph 
Stalin’s passing. Each time the Government 
was reshuffled. 

At the last session, January 15, Prime 
Minister Demyan S. Korochenko, a veteran 
politician, was suddenly made chairman of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, a 
mainly decorative position. His predecessor 
in that post, M. S. Hrechkha, held office only 
for a few months. The previous chairman of 
the Presidium, P. G. Tykhina, had been 
appointed last May. Thus, the supposedly 
highest position in state, frequently com- 
pared to that of President of the Republic, 
changed occupants 4 times within 9 months. 

The new Prime Minister, Nikifor T. Kol- 
chenko, had previously been Minister of 
Agriculture and First Deputy Prime Minister, 
His predecessor as Minister of Agriculture, 
Politburo member and Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Vladimir V. Matskyevich, was ousted 
in May 1953. 

Last September, when the Government was 
reorganized in conformity with the regroup- 
ing of the Government in Moscow, three 
Deputy Prime Ministers and the chairman 
of the state planning committee went over- 
board, and have not been heard of since. 

The party machine, too, has been run 
through the wringer. In 1952 ft was dis- 
closed that in four major Provinces—Tarno- 
pol, Dniepropetrovsk, Zhitomir, and Lviv— 
between one-third and one-fifth of all party 
secretaries were in office less than 1 year, 
The central party organization is not any 
more stable. Among other recent changes 
I. D. Nazarenko, second secretary, a veteran 
member of the Ukranian Central Committee, 
had to cede his place to a Russian, N. V. 
Podgorny, a newcomer in the top party 
echelons. 

The tercentenary celebrations with the 
endless flood of speeches, ceremonies, and 
parades may serve to drown the uncertainty 
which would seem to be the natural conse- 
quence of this situation. But the celebra- 
tions are not enough, especially in newly 
acquired western territories where American 
broadcasts can be heard and where millions 
of people know about the United States and 
the Western World, 

In order to nullify these influences, the 
Communists last fall published two violent 
hate-America books. One of them, TW ũ.ũe, 
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Hundred Witnesses, purported to comprise 
letters from Ukrainians in the United States 
and from former immigrants who returned 
to their homelands after the war. Some of 
the latter, to dispel the suspicion of the 
authorities, do heap abuse on the United 
States. 

Even for the powerful Soviet propaganda 
machine, this double-pronged drive—the 
tercentenary celebrations and the Ukrain- 
jian-language hate-America campaign—rep- 
resents a huge expense of ingenuity, money 
and work.. 


II. BRAZILIAN Press 
UNHEEDED WARNINGS 


Under the above heading O Jornal, Rio de 
Janeiro daily, published on March 22, 1954, 
a lengthy and timely article dealing with 
the futile hopes of the West for a political 
modus vivendi with the Soviet Union. The 
article, supplied by the Brazilian Center for 
a Free Europe, was written by Andrew Mazal, 
Ukrainian member of the center. Pertinent 
paragraphs dealing with the subjugated na- 
tions, read, in part: 

“The fight in the Kremlin for consolida- 
tion of power apparently ended with the 
victory of Malenkov. The statements and 
declarations of the Russian Government ad- 
dressed to the Western nations have a strong 
tone, and are almost always negative, and 
more than frequently insolent, While Mos- 
cow is marshaling its forces against the free 
world, it promises to lift the living standards 
In Its slave states. All this shows that 
the final balance between the Communist 
leaders has not been established.“ 
The Bolshevik regime has never been more 
vulnerable than now. Asa result the peoples 
still free should take the necessary steps to 
insure their independence and freedom in 
the face of warnings coming from the en- 
slavement of 800 million people behind the 
Iron Curtain, > 

“The free world must understand that to 
try to appease these forces means risking 
losing its life, security; it means an alterna- 
tive between freedom and subjugation by a 
totalitarian tyranny. 

“At the moment we cannot go into enu- 
merating the nations which should be freed. 
We must realize that either we will help all 
the peoples who love freedom and are sub- 
jugated by Russian imperialism, or we our- 
selves will fall into the darkest slavery with 
no parallel in history. 

“Ukraine, which was the first victim of 
Ned imperialism, gave warning to the civil- 
ized world on the barbarian methods of 
Cheka, GPU and NKVD. Ukraine's bleeding 
plea remained unheeded. But what hap- 
pened long ago in Ukraine was repeated in 
the Baltic States, Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
rary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, China and 
Korea. 

“There ts no evolution which would divert 
Russian Imperialism from its dream of con- 
quering the whole planet for the Bolshevik 
power.” 


III. FPrencu Press 


UKRAINIANS ABOVE ALL PREFER FULL 
INDEPENDENCE 


In the March 6, 1954, issue of La Croix, 
largest French Catholic daily, there appeared 
a lengthy and unbiased article on the trans- 
fercnce of the Crimea to Ukraine, which ar- 
ticle might serve as an example of the cor- 
rect knowledge of Ukrainian affairs by the 
French, Pertinent parts of the article read: 

“Moscow has decided to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of the union of Ukraine with 
Russia with a special splendor. For this 
purpose the Presidum of the Supreme Soviet 
cf the Ukrainian S. S. R. has delegated a 
epecial committee charged with the organiza- 
tion of the celebration. 

“But in reality the three centurles of co- 
existence had not succeeded in suppressing 
the desire of the majority of the Ukrainian 
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people for independence, The czars had 
continuous troubles with Kiev, capital of 
Ukraine; it is in this vast country that 
sovietization has met with many obstacles 
and opposition since 1917. 

“Leaders of the Communist Party in 
Ukraine frequently opposed collectivization 
of the village and the privileges of the Rus- 
sians with detriment for the Ukrainians, 
Every time Stalin replied with cruel purges. 
But the cunning dictator endeavored to ap- 
pease the Ukrainian nationalism by accept- 
ing the traditional Ukrainian aspirations to 
be united in one state. 

“Thus the territorial Soviet expansion in 
Europe at the beginning was effectuated for 
the benefit of Ukraine, Ukraine augmented 
its territory in 1939 as a result of the Ger- 
man-Soviet treaty concerning eastern 
Poland. In 1940 Rumania was forced to 
cede Bukovina and northearn Bessarabia. 
Finally in June 1945 Ukraine, incorporated 
Carpatho-Ukraine, which Czechoslovakia 
ceded to the U. S. S. R. 

“But in order to appease Ukrainian na- 
tionalism the Kremlin spared no conces- 
sions, undoubtedly remembering the fall- 
ures of the hard policy of the czars. But 
we must assume that Ukrainian nationalism 
must be extremely vigorous when the Gov- 
ernment of Moscow now donates to Ukraine 
the Crimea, rounding up the territory of 
Ukraine, which even without it is larger 
than that of France. 

“The Crimea—the pearl of the Black Sea— 
Was conquered by Catherine II. From 1921 
it was an autonomous republic within the 
framework of the Russian Soviet Socialist 
Federative Republic. In 1946, however, to- 
gether with two other Caucasian republics, 
the Crimea was deprived of autonomous 
status and reduced to the status of an 
oblast—as a punishment for antipatriotic 
behavior of the Tartar population during the 
war. 

“After the transferences of new territories 
from 1939 to 1946 Ukraine, which in 1938 
had 445,000 square kilometers and 31 mil- 
lion people, has now become one of the larg- 
est countries of Europe with 576,000 square 
kilometers of territory and 40 million popu- 
Jation. With the Crimea Ukraine acquires 
1 more million people and 16,000 square 
kilometers of territory. 

“But can these concessions balance the 
discontent of the Ukrainians? Hardly. The 
Ukrainians above all prefer full independ- 
ence.” 


— -= 


IV. IRISH Press 
The following editorial appeared in the 
April 22, 1954, issue of Irish Independent, 
of Dublin, Ireland: 
“THE UKRAINE'S STRUGGLE 


“Of the countries occupied by Russia, none 
is larger than Ukraine. With an area almost 
7 times that of Ireland, it has a population 
of 40 millions and is one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world. Ukraine has an untold 
wealth of minerals; without its oil welis 
Russia could never have stood up to Hitler. 
It also boasts of some of the finest farmlands 
in Burope. 

“Yet the world knows little of Ukraine. An 
ancient Christian nation, Its soldiers fought 
the pagan hordes from the east centuries 
before many of the present na tlons of Europe 
had been formed. Its history for the past 
300 years has been similar to our own before 
1922; even since their conquest in 1053 by 
the Muscovites (now called the Russians) 
the Ukrainians have been waging a guerrilla 
war in an attempt to regain their independ- 
ence, With the collapse of Czarist Russia in 
1918 their efforts seemed to have met with 
success. But Ukraine fell to the Bolsheviks 
in 1920, since which time an underground 
struggle has been waged, of which the out- 
side world is not supposed to be aware. 

“This year the Russians are using the ter- 
centenary of the treaty by which Ukraine lost 
its independence to celebrate the devoted 
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and eternal friendship of the Ukrainians 
with the Russian people. But throughout 
the world are scattered many exiles from 
Ukraine; in the United States alone there 
are close to 1 million. These people will 
not be deceived by the propaganda of 
Moscow. They know that as Ukraine was 
the first country enslaved by Lenin, it has 
been and still is the most troublesome part 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 


Air Force Seeks Means To Solve Serious 
Problems Caused by Cuts and Restric- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the critical shortage of skilled personnel 
in our Air Force, it is gratifying to learn 
that attention is being given to the prob- 
lem of saving money and improving the 
Air Force by making career service more 
attractive. 

In this connection, I should like to in- 
clude in our Reconrn an Air Force infor- 
mation services letter sent out by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. = 

The unwise personnel restrictions 
placed on the Air Force last year over 
the objection of Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 
have caused or aggravated some of the 
current Air Force personnel problems. 

The quotations from General Twining 
used in this information letter from the 
Office of the Secretary point out that in 
the current war of nerves, any sign of 
relaxation of our courage is welcome 
news to the Kremlin. It has always 
been my feeling that our announcement 
of military cutbacks last year, and par- 
ticularly the Air Force cuts, gave great 
comfort to the Kremlin and encouraged 
them to become more defiant and ag- 
gressive. Since the cuts were an- 
nounced, we have suffered a series of 
serious cold war defeats. 


The information letter from the Office 
of the Secretary follows: 

WasHINGTON, June 11, 1954—Concerted 
efforts to increase appeal of Air Force careers 
are being made by Alr Force. While some 
elements of this are known, the broad scope 
and seriousness of these efforts are not yet 
widely understood. The program stems 
from the top itself. Secretary of the Ait 
Force Talbott has dedicated himself to the 
task of improving conditions of Air Force 
service and is getting enthusiastic coopera- 
tion from General Twining and the Air Staff. 
The Secretary has publicly stated: 

“I am taking it as a personal responsi- 
bility to do everything in my power to see 
that their (Air Force members) contract 
with the Government is kept. This con- 
tract is simply one that our men and theif 
families should be able to live a norm 
American life. * * * The continued serv" 
ice of these men in the Air Force is Important 
to the security of our country. * I pro“ 
pose to do everything I possibly can to make 
service in the Alr Force a popular one and 
a service that is sought after by the best 
young men In the country.” 

Discussing the need for increased service 
attractivencss at the recent Information 
Services Conference the Secretary com“ 
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Mented: T am no statistician, but I know 

dustry and know that unless your men 
are happy and feel that they are progressing 
With the progress of your company you can- 
not get the best out of them 

He pointed up the importance of Infor- 
matlon Services to this matter, saying, “No 
Sroup is more important to morale and spirit 
in the service than you Information Serv- 
ices people. Our members must know as 
Much about the Alr Force in every phase 
as possible. I am not a public-relations 
Counsel but I recognize the Influence this 
function has on spirit in the Air Force. 

Prit de corps is our most important prob- 
em * * and this group does much to 
Control it. I just want to impress this fact 
on you," 

Referring to a recent informal survey of 
Attitudes of Air Force dependents, the Sec- 
Tetary said it was found that 22 percent of 
Somplaints received were remediable by the 

ase commander, 24 percent remeédiable by 
Department of the Air Force, and 6 percent 
Femediable by Alr Force personnel acting 
informally. Some 33 percent remediable by 
*zislation, or by governmental authority 
Above Air Force. The remaining 15 percent 
Were miscellaneous matters, which by their 
Nature were insolvable. The survey serves 

emphasize that roughly half of complaints 
Teceived can be resolved within the Air 
Force itself. It highlights the fact that Air 
ce commanders at every echelon can and 
Pr aid in making Alr Force careers attrac- 

e. 

Attractiveness problems which AF itself 

n solve are receiving much attention by 
United States Alr Force; more is being done 

attack personnel welfare problems than 
any time in AF history. In recent 
months, 27 new policies relating to personnel 
Welfare have been initiated by Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. Many of these are 
Still in process of development but will be 
creasingly felt in future. New procedures 
fect assignments, retirements, discharge, 
And other aspects of service. - 

In addition to these internal actions, a 

Mprehensive legislative program concern- 
BS AF careers has been submitted by AF. 

me of these proposals have already been 
enacted; others are being processed in the 
executive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ent. These include: Adequate medical 
tn dental care for dependents, allowance 
Or additional PCS expenses, equalization of 

enetits between Regular and Reserves, im- 

Toved survivor benefits for personnel, de- 
Pendent education overseas, additional and 
More adequate family housing, GI bill type 
educational benefits for servicemen. 

1 's should emphasize this AP program 
i internal information activitles. Stress 
hould be placed both on actions accom- 
Pilshed as well as those proposed. Also fact 
an program is spearheaded by AF leader- 
2 lÐ. Material on this subject is being in- 
* Uded in internal news releases sent field, 
ton in other elements of new internal in- 

TMation program. 

NEW sovier JET BOMBERS POSE LONG-RANGE 
THREAT TO UNITED STATES 


3 bombers were unvetied at May Day 
8 oh tn Moscow. Discussing these in recent 
Dane General Twining said: In the air 
Soe they included nine new medium jet 
ar vera comparable in size and design to 
A Own B-47." The Chief of Staff also an- 
ia that Russia had displayed for first 
Pa € in flight its new heavy jet bomber, com- 
rare in size and appearance to United 
tes Air Force's B-52. 
washeral Twining said that the Soviets 
reat need this new heavy bomber only to 
“They important targets in United States. 
fright the Reds intend to impress and to 
ten us with their aeronautical progress 
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and with advanced design of this new 
bomber and their new jet engines is clear,” 
General Twining stated, “That they should 
expose thelr previously guarded secrets of 
aeronautical achievement at this time of in- 
ternational crisis is significant.” 

“It is significant because the cold war is 
to a very large extent a war of nerves. If 
it can bring about any loss of nerve among 
United States and our allles—if they can 
cause any relaxation of our courage and 
firmness, the Kremlin will win another im- 
portant victory without the risk of military 
action. The Reds may be hoping to pro- 
duce a degree of discouragement and despair 
in the United States of America. They know 
that their progress in long-range air power 
is most likely to cause uneasiness in this 
country. 

“We still have a considerable lead over 
the Reds in long-range air power as well 
as in weapons that can be delivered by long- 
range alr power. We can maintain this ad- 
vantage if we are willing to pay the price 
in material resources and in the human 
resources of hard work.“ 

AF will cooperate with Kiwanis in Kids’ 
Day this year. Event Is scheduled for Sat- 
urday, September 25. AF participation will 
be devoted primarily to base open house for 
youngsters—in cooperation, of course, with 
local Kiwanis Clubs. Detalls of program will 
be announced soon. (National Kids’ Day 
Foundation is no longer involved in this 
activity.) 

New AF internal information program was 
presented at major command IS conference 
in Pentagon on June 2-4. Command ISO's 
received document outlining new concept. 
Briefly, objectives of program (see letter, 
Nov. 12, 1952, from Vice Chief of Staff 
on reorganization of information, for back- 
ground, Formal objectives will be published 
soon) are to achleve understanding of AP 
mission, increased team spirit and pride of 
service, understanding of democracy and 
Communist threat. In essence, the goal is 
informed AF people with high esprit. 

Program rests on axiom that “public re- 
lations begins at home," and fact our AF 
members are first and basic public“ which 
we must Inform. It also recognizes im- 
portance of human relations, that recep- 
tive attitude is essential to a successful in- 
formation program. Techniques are based 
on public relations and leadership princi- 
ples. Program is keyed to voluntary accept- 
ance of information using appealing material 
that AF members will want to receive. 
Media for off-duty use are emphasized. 

Program will contain current news about 
AF, as well as feature material relating to 
AF objectives. International affairs are in- 
cluded only when they concern AF members. 
Coordinated use of a variety of media will 
permit wide internal audience for a given 
subject. Also, hitting same subject in sep- 
arate media, with variations in treatment, 
will make for greater impact. These are 
basic elements: 

Base newspapers because of high reader- 
ship will be a principal medium, they 
will be supported by an AF news service con- 
taining current AF news and features from 
Department of Air Force. This service will 
include TWX and weekly air mailings. 

Commander’s hour will replace previous 
information hour. It is designed as com- 
mander's leadership tool, concept stresses 
its use by commander personally to 
present command matters he desires. IS 
portion of hour primarily will use film pre- 
sentations, Hour is mandatory once per 
month, (This is only mandatory element.) 
Certain films will be made for commander’s 
hour. These will be supplemented by 
AFSFP and OAFIE films and will be fur- 
nished directly to ISO's, 
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Posters will be published on one- per- 
month basis, devoted to brief, direct themes 
relating to internal objectives. Readable 
pamphlets on subject; such as Getting 
Along Overseas are also included. 

AP internal magazine designed primarily 
for airmen is projected. This is key medium 
for morale and motivation information. De- 
signed as attractively as possible, it is plan- 
ned for 1-to-10-people distribution. 

Program guldance will be based on an- 
nual planning. Program bulletins fore- 
casting up-coming materlals will be sent 
ISO's monthly. Program is not restrictive. 
Field Initiative and supplementary command 
objectives are vital. Armed Forces I & E 
written materials will be sent field for read- 
ing, but lectures not required, 

Community relations will get increased 
attention. Media above will ald effort by in- 
forming AF members on their CR role and 
its value to them. 


Implementation of program ls proceeding 
as rapidly as possibly. AF news service is 
getting underway. Film program will begin 
soon. New regulations have early target 
date, should reach field by August. Existing 
regulations apply inpmeantime. Magazine is 
pending final approval, projected for Decem- 
ber 1 publication, 

Basic concepts of alr doctrine are spelled 
out in a series of unclassified AF manuals 
now being distributed by Headquarters, 
USAF. Designed primarily to give all officers 
broader understanding of employment of air 
power. Manuals are being distributed on 
basis of one per each AF officer. Titles: AFM 
1-2, “USAF Basic Doctrine”; AFM 1-3, “Thea- 
ter Air Operations"; AFM 1-4, “Air Defense 
Operations’; AFM 1-5, “Air Operations in 
Conjunction With Amphibious Operations”; 
AFM 1-7, “Theater Alr Forces in Counter- 
Air, Interdiction, and Close Air Support 
Operations,” Manuals make this doctrine 
widely avallable for first time and are inval- 
uable tools for ISO's. Additional AFM’s, in 
this series are planned. 

Annual base newspaper of the year award 
has been established by SAC; uses these 
criteria for awards: News content, editing; 
general appearance; photo content; contribu- 
tion to SAC internal information program. 
SAC recognizes base newspapers are key 
channels of internal information, increasing 
reader appeal Is Important element of Inter- 
nal program. Other commands may find 
newspaper award system useful as means of 
raising journalistic standards. 

Outstanding community retations existing 
between city of Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
Sheppard AFB is underscored by informative 
brochure published by Wichita Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Brochure, detailing ex- 
cellent relations between city and base, re- 
ceived favorable comment of AF leaders. 

Fifty AF reserve and ANG wings will train 
this summer, Training will be in 2-week 
periods running through June to September 
and will be held throughout United States, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. ISO co- 
operation at host bases is urged. 

Assignment of athletes, entertainers, and 
nationally known personalities in the AF is 
subject of AP Reg. 35-18, May 12. 1954. ISO's 
should familiarize themselves with provi- 
sions of paragraph 3e of this regulation; con- 
cerns policy on news releases. 

Coordination with this office Is essential 
before making final commitments for story 
coverage in national publications to 
prevent duplication and to Insure approval 
on policy and security. Magazine and Book 
Branch, SAFIS, is in position to offer guid- 
ance in such matters. 

Air Force Association will hold eighth an- 
nual national conference at Omaha, August 
19-20, 
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America’s Industrial Leaders Express 
Confidence in Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
Pleased to see in the August 1954 issue of 
the famous American Legion magazine 
an excellent article pointing up the re- 

nding confidence of American busi- 
Ness leadership in the future of our 
Country, 
The Legion magazine put an inquiry 
tesardmg United States companies’ fu- 
ure plans to 17 prominent industrial- 
Ti renowned captains of industry. 
ese 17 men feel the pulse of America; 
ons of stockholders and bondholders 
ently have confidence in them based 
Pon their past achievements. 
The industrial leaders’ optimistic an- 
es to the inquiries give inspiring 
roof that, contrary to the fearmongers, 
1 © spreaders of gloom, we are headed 
55 vaster investments and still brighter 
nomie horizons. 
aS believe that this roundup article will 
of interest to my colleagues. 
a May say too, that, as chairman of the 
poe Foreign Relations Committee, I 
f Ow that upon an expanding American 
-enterprise system depends an ex- 
Pal ding economy for other free nations. 
b th here at home will be paralleled 
¥ faith abroad; and it is and will not be 
lind faith, but rather a faith based 
n demonstrable encouraging facts of 
© present and future. 
I send the text of the article to the desk 
pri ask unanimous consent that it be 
nted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


vedere being no objection, the article 
aa $ ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
4 Money TALKS 


Dupes deal of talk has been making the 
that © rounds in recent months to the effect 
en Nation had better batten down the 
endes. for a threatening hurricane-sized 
in session some politicians thought they saw 
the offing, 
and = talk has come mainly from politicians 
and- conomists who have no direct dollars- 
their zuts investment in the accuracy of 
A encores and predictions, 

Cash Usinessman, however, does have a hard 
Where nvestment riding on his opinion of 
his the economy is headed. He must plan 
mont uction and sales quotas many 
Vals ri vl not years, ahead. Upon his anal- 
formula Fog future, company budgets are 
. — on the assumption that money can 
the edi es talk more effectively than theory, 
have tors of the American Legion magazine 
Queried 17 prominent industrialists, 
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representing a broad cross section of our 
Nations economy, on their outlook for the 
current year as reflected in their company’s 
actual dollars-and-cents planning. Their 
statements follow’ 

Harlow H. Curtice, president, General 
Motors Corp.: General Motors is undertak- 
ing a new expansion program calling for 
capital expenditures of $1 billion. The pro- 
gram, among other things, will provide ad- 
ditional capacity for our automotive divi- 
sions to meet the needs of an expanding mar- 
ket. I estimate that 60 percent of this pro- 
gram will be accomplished in 1954 and the 
remainder by the fall of 1955. 

“Our new capital investment program Is 
in addition to expenditures of $2 billion for 
capital investment during the 8-year period, 
1946 through 1953. 

“The fact that we are embarking on an 
unprecedented expansion program at this 
time is evidence that we have confidence 
both in the immediate future and in the 
long-term growth of the market for our prod- 
ucts. This program is a measure of our faith 
in our country.” 

Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of the 
board, United States Steel Corp.: “In the 178 
years since this country won its independ- 
ence, our standard of living—highest in the 
world—has constantly risen through the 
process of an expanding economy. United 
States Steel has implicit faith that our econ- 
omy will continue to expand. During the 
past 2 years United States Steel has invested 
$830 million in its productive facilities and 
some $300 million more will be spent in 1954. 
Additional projects which would cost more 
millions currently are under construction. 
Like many other businesses, we have put 
our faith in action. 

“These expenditures are essential to meet 
competition and the ever-increasing de- 
mands of a growing population and the 
mounting per capita use of steel. Although 
there have been periodic decreases in steel 
demand, overall consumption of steel has 
steadily grown over the years. By the time 
America celebrates the 200th anniversary of 
its independence 22 years hence, there will 
be 45 million more people to feed, house, and 
clothe. 

“Even if the per capita use of steel remains 
the same, this increase in population would 
require the erection every 17 months, for 2 
decades, of facilities equal in size to the 
Fairless works, United States Steel's newest 
plant, which took 30 months to build.” 

Gwilym A. Price, president, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.: “Since the end of World War 
II, the Westinghouse Electric Corp., has com- 
pleted one major expansion program and is 
well on its way toward completion of a sec- 
ond, 

“The first expansion program was initlated 
in 1946 and completed in 1948. New plants 
and additions to existing facilities increased 
the company’s productive capacity by 50 per- 
cent, at a cost of approximately $132 milllon. 
The second expansion program was started 
in 1950 and is expected to be completed by 
mid-1955. It will again increase the com- 
pany's productive capacity by 50 percent, at a 
cost of approximately $296 million. 

“Major projects now underway are: (1) A 
new plant at Staunton, Va., for the manu- 
facture of residential and commercial air- 
conditioning equipment; (2) new central 
research laboratories near Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
(3) a new steam and gas-turbine laboratory 


at South Philadelphia, Pa.; and (4) a new 
laboratory for the development and pilot 
production of special alloys, to be built at 
Blairsville, Pa.” 

Austin S. Igieheart, chairman of the board, 
General Foods Corp.: “General Foods, in ex- 
pectation of a continuing healthy economy 
and further growth in our business, plans 
capital expenditures exceeding $1 million a 
month in the coming year. This is twice the 
depreciation rate. Since 1945, we have in- 
vested more than $100 million in plant ex- 
pansion and improvements.” 

Cloud Wampler, president and chairman, 
Carrier Corp.: “Carrier Corp. has made 
definite plans to spend at least $10 million 
for expansion and improvement purposes 
during 1954 and 1955. Our program calls 
for the construction of a new plant in the 
southern part of the United States and ad- 
ditional facilities in Syracuse, N. X. 

“The objective sought is a substantial in- 
crease in output, especially with respect to 
packaged air-conditioning equipment. 
Since 1945 Carrier Corp. has spent over $28 
million on facilities. In fiscal 1945, our 
sales volume was $29 million. Last year it 
was in excess of $164 million. The new fa- 
cilities that are now planned should enable 
Carrier to do more than $200 million of busi- 
ness annually.” 

Melvin H. Baker, chairman of the board, 
National Gypsum Co.: “In thinking of the 
long-range outlook, there will be a much 
larger market than we enjoy today. This 
enlarged market will be created by the de- 
mands of over 35 million children born dur- 
ing the past 10 years. é 

“Our firm plans are to spend about $25 
million in the next 3 years in additions to 
productive capacity and in making our op- 
erations more efficient. While these plans 
will haye their effect at each of our 35 
plants, major Improvements are scheduled 
at New York City and the construction of 


an entirely new plant at another location. 


“Since World War II we have spent over 
$50 million on new plants and major im- 
provements to existing ones. In that time 
our productive capacity has gone up from 
$25 million to $116 million worth of prod- 
ucts. Employment has risen from 2,800 peo- 
ple to nearly 7,000. Similar growth is ex- 
pected in the near future and must be ac- 
complished if we are to keep on providing 
a rising standard of living for our people.” 

Thomas J. Hargrave, chairman of the 
board, Eastman Kodak Co.: Eastman Kodak 
Co., for 1954, has budgeted $52 million to 
expand company plants and to improve 
equipment, methods, and processes in its 
United States manufacturing and other 
units. This amount is the highest capital 
budget in the company's history and repre- 
sents an increase of nearly one-third over 
the company’s actual expenditures for these 
purposes in 1953. 

“Our total expenditures for additions and 
improvements since 1945 have been about 
$295 million, an average of about $37 mil- 
lion a year. These expenditures have been 
made from company funds on @ pay-as-we- 
go basis, Our plants and equipment are now 
in good shape for efficient production, and 
the 1954 capital program reflects our opti- 
mism for the future.” 

Augustus C. Long, president, the Texas Co.: 
“We look forward to a high level of busi- 
ness and industrial activity during 1954, and 
we expect to carry out one of the largest and 
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most Important capital expenditure pro- 
grams in the history of the company, Our 
total investment expenditures during the 
current year will be in excess of 6275 million. 

“We also feel that the long-term outlook 
is favorable, and have under consideration a 
5-year expenditure program of more than $1 
billion for the expansion of our crude re- 
serves, and for new plant and equipment.” 

L. L. Colbert, president, Chrysler Corp.: 
“Two recent developments in Chrysler Corp. 
are characteristic of the positive and aggres- 
sive response being made by industry gen- 
erally to tougher competitive conditions. 

“One is the quarter of a billion dollar loan 
announced earlier this year, which will help 
Chrysler accelerate the expansion and mod- 
ernization of its facilities—including fur- 
ther automation—and thus help it achieve 
even greater efficiency, The other is a deci- 
sion to speed up the company’s program of 
divisionalization through which it is em- 
phasizing the spirit of competition and the 
profit motive in each of its operations. 

“Since the end of World War II the com- 
pany has invested more than $450 million 
for improyements and additions to land, 
buildings, machinery, and equipment, not 
including the cost of special tooling in- 
volved in model changes. Plant space has 
been increased by more than 90 percent and 
total passenger car and truck capacity by 
more than a third. 

“Chrysler's program of investment in our 
economy also includes such outstanding en- 
gineering and research developments as an 
experimental regenerative gas turbine, the 
first of its kind capable of driving a con- 
ventional passenger car, and the opening of 
the 4,000 acre Chrysler enginecring proving 
grounds—largest in the world. 

“These are some of the ways in which 
Chrysler is betting on a rewarding future.” 

H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president, United 
States Rubber Co.: “Consumption of rubber 
per capita continues to rise. We look for a 
30-percent increase over the next 10 years. 
To keep pace requires substantial capital in- 
vestment each year. In 1953 we put about 
$26 million into expansion and moderniza- 
tion. While sales volume has been of for 
a few months, our capital expenditures in 
1954 will be no less than in 1953. In 1955 we 
expect to spend more.” 

Don G. Mitchell, chairman of the board, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.: “In prepara- 
tion for the enormous potentials in the elec- 
tronics—electrical industry, Sylvania has 
more that tripled its total investment in 
plant and equipment in the past 5 years, 
nearly 70 percent of our present facilities 
having been added since 1948. 

“During 1954 a number of multimillion 
dollar projects will be completed. These will 
include a new television receiver at Batavia, 
N. T., the company's largest facility under 
one roof and one of the largest TV set plants 
in industry; a new photoflash bulb mānu- 
facturing plant at Winchester, Ky., which 
will greatly augment the company’s existing 
facilities; a television picture tube plant at 
Fullerton, Calif., to meet the greatly ex- 
panded needs of the west coast market. 

“Even with our unprecedented expansion 
in recent years, it would not be at all surpris- 
ing if our investment in plant and equipment 
doubled within the next few years, to meet 
the steadily expanding demands throughout 
the fields of television, lighting, electronics, 
radio, atomic energy, and related fields.” 

L. A. Van Bomel, chairman of the board, 
National Dairy Products Corp.: “During 1954 
we estimate we will spend about $36 million 
for new and improved plants and replace- 
ments, This is the largest sum we have ever 
set aside in a single year for capital ex- 
penditures. 

“Construction will be completed on four 
new plants started in 1953: a manufacturing 
plant for our Kraft Foods Co. at Springfield, 
Mo.; an animal feeds plant, also at Spring- 
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field, for Consolidated Products Co.; another 
animal feeds plant at Lancaster, Pa.; and a 
Sealtest milk plant at Detroit. Two new 
plants—one for Kraft near Atlanta, Ga., and 
one for Southern Dairies, Inc., a Sealtest divi- 
sion, at Charlotte, N. C.—were put into full 
operation Jast year.” 

Philip Sporn, president, American Gas & 
Electric Co.: “The American Gas & Electric 
Co., whose seven operating subsidiaries pro- 
vide electric service in a 46,000-square-mile 
territory covering parts of seven East Central 
States, anticipates continued growth and 
utilization of electric service within the next 
10 years so as to require a possible doubling 
of both its property and sales of electric 
energy within that period. 

Reflecting its confidence in the continued 
growth and development of its area, AGE will 
invest $94.6 million for further expansion in 
1954. This figure will bring to $694 million 
the total investment in new facilities 
achieved by AGE during the period 1947-54— 
an average of $87 million a year. In electric 
generating capacity alone, this program has 
provided an additional 2,160,000 kilowatts 
and more than doubled the system's total 
capacity.” 

Cleo F. Craig, president, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.: “Bell telephone 
system companies have spent more than §9 
billion for service expansion, replacement, 
and improvement in the last 8 years. The 
total last year was $1.4 billion; this year 
their plans are at substantially the same 
level. 

“Since 1946 the companies have added 19 
million telephones, increased facilities for 
local dial calls, introduced dialing of long- 
distance calls, provided facilities for local 
and national television networks, and made 
available many specialized communications 
systems for industry, defense, and other 
governmental agencies. 

“Work in progress covers more facilities of 
a similar nature plus the installation of the 
first transatlantic telephone cable.” 

John L. Collyer, chairman and president, 
the B. F. Goodrich Co.: “As a measure of our 
confidence in the ability of our economy to 
move forward, we are investing more than 
#30 million for new and better facilities in 
1954. 

“This will be about 35 percent more than 
the #23 million we invested last year and 
substantially above the amount B. F. Good- 
rich has ever spent in capital improvement 
in a single year. 

“A sizable portion of this investment will 
be employed to increase the production and 
distribution of tubeless passenger-car tires, 
introduced by B. F. Goodrich in 1947. 

By increasing our capital investment we 
shall be fulfilling more than our share of 
the responsibility of private industry to 
Maintain good business levels this year.” 

Gilbert W. Chapman, president, the Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co.: “Long-range 
planning of the Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. is based upon strong confidence in 
the continued economic growth of the coun- 
try. We are now engaged in a large scale 
capital improvement program in both the 
materials handling equipment and the lock 
and hardware sides of our business. 

“Two new lock and hardware factories 
have been erected and are now in full pro- 
duction, bringing to 5 the number of our 
American plants now devoted to the pro- 
duction of Yale locks and hardware. We 
believe that sales of Yale hardware products 
in 1954 will reach the highest level in the 
85 years of our existence.” 

Hobart C. Ramsey, president, the Worth- 
ington Corp.: “We are now bringing into 
initial production a new plant in Decatur, 
Ala., which will be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of self-contained air conditioning units, 
This plant has entailed an investment of 
approximately $3.5 million and is so con- 
structed that it can be readily doubled in 
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size to take care of the increased growth wê 
are sure Is ahead. 

“Our expenditures for plant expansion and 
capital equipment in the year 1953 were ap- 
proximately $5.5 million. We have plans 
for spending at least $4 million additional 
in the current year. 

“Additions and improvements to fixed 
assets during the past 10 years totaled $27.5 
million,” 


Communications Received by Hon, Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, on the Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp sundry com- 
munications that I have received on the 
pending bill, none of which violate rule 
XIX. 


There being no objection, the com- 
munications. were ordered to be print 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Yorn, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Monse: I want to express 
to you my profound admiration for your 
leadership in the campaign to prevent the 
giveaway of atomic energy to the Power 
Trust. Atomic energy was developed to 1% 
present level at the cost of $14 billion paid 
for by the taxes of all the people of the 
United States. It would be nothing short 
of a crime to let the big dealers turn over 
this patrimony of the people to the Power 
Trust for a song in the form of so-called 
royalties. 

You are exactly right in calling the battle 
you and your associates are waging an edu- 
cational campaign. The tragedy of the situ“ 
ation is that the people are mostly ign 
rant of the issues involved and do not re, 
alize how they are to be swindled out of 
this Immense treasure for which they have 
paid with their tax dollars over a period © 
12 years. 

I wish with all my heart that you and the 
other champions of the people in the Sen“ 
ate will succeed and obtain consent to a law 
in which the people's interest will be ade- 
quately safeguarded. One feature of such * 
law should be that none of the patents, 
know-how, etc., should ever become the out- 
right property of anyone except the Gover®- 
ment. In other words, the Government mus 
always retain the basic right of recapture aft- 
er a certain period. There must be no com- 
pulsory licensing period, such as the 5 years 
proposed, after which licensing to new ap, 
Plicants would be foreclosed forever. 17 
the licensing system is chosen, it must be 
open indefinitely to all qualified comers re 
gardless of their size, including universities 
and foundations. The Eisenhower order to 
the AEC to negotiate with two handpick 
utilities for the construction of a huge 
steam plant should be rescinded, It looks 
highly irregular to me. 

With my best wishes for your and your 
associates’ success in the people's cause, 


@incerely yours, 


GEORGE WEISSES. 
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Saceamento, Cat., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations on your stand 
On the Atomic Act now in the Senate. I 
t you are doing a wonderful job. How 
Ortunate this Nation is to have a man in 

e Senate like you. 

May the red roses never fade: keep the 

work up. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Loutse A. FEUILLARD. 
Dyrxorr. Miek., July 23, 1954. 
Hon, Warne Monse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

I Dear Senator Morse; For 2 months now 
have been attempting to alert to the dan- 
Eer of the Cole-Hickenlooper amendment 
{butcher might be more appropriate) of the 
mic Energy Act. I have been pooh- 
Poohed, told not to worry about it, accused 
radlrectiy of fanaticism, had my questions 
krturned unanswered with the explanation 
hat they were rooted in ignorance and as 
zuch unanswerable. It is therefore with a 
Breat deal of satisfaction that I note that 
at least one man share my ignorance, fanati- 
8 m. and fear, If this monstrous presump- 
t on can be legislated, what limit ts there to 
. © greedy cupidity of the better people? 
* I sure don't approve of an investi- 
Kation of foundations such as that recently 
fonducted, but the Phoenix project is a 
dundation whose activities certainly look 
Suspicious to me, but my overtures might as 
Well have been made to a blank wall. If the 
le-Hickenlooper bill was a dead issue and 
8 the only one who was interested in 
tot issue, the callous disregard of my cau- 
nary strictures might be understandable, 
tne * * © then attempts to rallroad through 
rece bill with only limited debate, threatens 
i ture and darkly intimates the use of par- 
8 entary maneuver as a sole means Of re- 
a ring normal democratic processes, I won- 
er what has happened. Thank you for this 
baucational effort. They got the tidelands 

t that was during the honeymoon and 
aa honeymoon is over now. Best wishes 
> the success of your educational cam- 
tot If there is anything that I can do 

help, let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donan M. Smrra, 


Be WAYNESEORO, TENN., July 22, 1954. 

nator Warne Morse, 

Washington, D.C. 

Den Senator Warez: Please accept my 
racers thanks for your courageous battle 
ato the rights of the people to maintain the 

mic resources they have paid for. 

Very cordially, 
D. H. MARKHAM., 


KAnsas Crrr. Mo., July 24, 1954. 
Ne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
ta ten Mu. Morse: I read with much satis- 


eet of your stand against the atomic 
lon war Proposal. We are grateful for the 


foe hours you are fighting on the Senate 
fine, 80 here is my thanks to one of our 
k 2 Statesmen, and we seem to have such 
Harth of statesmen these days. 
appren, (eech on wiretapping was much 
Ang olated. It was refreshing to see such 
20 „ud careful documentation. We grow 
Weary of proof by flag waving and Eisen- 
a said so." Your kind of work gives us 
faith’ Of courage and a feeling of renewed 


Sincerely, 
Etva M. BRAMHALL. 


— gat Pleasant, Iowa, permanent ad- 
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Denver, COLO., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: My thanks to you 
and your vigilant colleagues for your firm 
stand against the atomic giveaway bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. BERNARD SCHOR. 


Bronx, N. V., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar HONORABLE SENATOR: Keep up the 
good fight. The American people are behind 
you 100 percent. 

We are all for you east, west, north, and 
South. God bless you. We should have more 
like you in the United States Senate. You 
remind me of the late Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska. Too many represent the 
private interests. You possess great moral 
courage. God help you. I am a wounded 
and gassed veteran of World War L. 

Truly yours, 
REINHARD MoRMANN. 


Syracuse, N. T., July 23, 1594. 

Dear Senator; May I expresa my appreci- 
ation for the wonderful fight you are putting 
up to protect the country from giveaway and 
steals. Hold tight to your fight to retain 
the atomic energy plants and do all you can 
to hold onto and develop TVA. 

The only hope of the country lies in your 
hands and those of the honorable men like 
you of which there are too few in the Senate. 

Please do not answer this as it was not 
written with that in mind and I want to 
lighten your load. 

Tell Senator WruLrams, of New Jersey, I 
feel the same way about him. 

T. J. WERNER, 
Wesrwoop, Mass., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Again, as in the 
tidelands debate, you are associated with 
these Senators who are fighting to prevent 
the resources of this Nation from being 
taken over by the private monopoly inter- 
ests. You are to be commended for the 
fine work you are doing. 

Certainly, any methods under the Senate 
rules should be used to prevent this vicious 
legislation as proposed by the administra- 
tion from passing. Naturally, as was to be 
expected, the cry of “filibuster” is heard, 
and we are told that this obstinate group is 
preventing the adoption of the administra- 
tion’s program. One might properly ask, 
“What program?” I certainly agree with the 
sentiments expressed by Senator Nx when 
he said “That if the rest of the program of 
this administration ts similar to that which 
has already been enacted, it would be no 
disservice to the people to filibuster to death 
that which remains, including the pending 
bill.“ 

However, if the remaining program Is so 
essential, why cannot the atomic energy 
bill temporarily be set aside and matters of 
a less controversial nature be considered? 
Why is it mandatory that such a controver- 
sial piece of legislation be forced down Sena- 
tor’s throats, and the cry of “filibuster” ut- 
tered when Members undertake to show the 
country its vicious aspects? 

You, Senator, and the other Members of 
the liberal wing are to be commended for 
your refusal to surrender to such tactics, and 
for your courage in carrying on this fight 
to saye the natural resources of this coun- 
try for the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. ANDERSON, 
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Derrorr, Mice., July 24, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: Just a word to tell 
you I hope you and your colleagues will be 
able to prevent our Government from giving 
such firms as General Motors, et al., control 
of atomic energy. * * Maybe I don't un- 
derstand this matter as is, but sems like it 
would be almost like handing our values 
to 2 or 3 companies to the detriment of hon- 
est smaller companies. 

Keep it up. 

Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH PAINTER, 
THATCHER, ARIZ, July 23, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please excuse this hastily written 
note, but I want to wish you success in your 
fight against the “giveaway boys.” 

Belng on vacation I have a hard time keep- 
ing track of the men voting against TVA 
development in the Midwest. Would you be 
so kind as to supply me the names? 

Respectfully yours, 
Ace GRIFPFITAS, 
Hewcert Harsor, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: We want to con- 
gratulate you on the wonderful public-spir- 
ited stand you've taken on the power give- 
away issue. 

Keep up the good work—an Independent 
mind working in the public Interest is the 
highest type of representation our democracy 
can hope to achieve, 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. R. BOGEN, 
Forrest His, N. T., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Bravo, Mr. Morse, to you and 
your colleagues. What the American people 
need in the Congress are more statesmen like 
yourself. 

We owe you a debt for fighting for us on 
this atomic bill. This bill is the most in- 
credible piece of giveaway legislation ever 
devised. I'm sure we will win out. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY SCHLESINGER, 


— 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL., July 24, 1954, 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I want you to know how we 
appreciate the way you are voting these days. 
We need more men like you in Congress. 

God bless you and give you strength to 
keep up the good work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Garnar, 
STATEN IsLAND, N. T., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. W. Morse. 

Dran Senator: Congratulations to you and 
your colleagues in your effort to stop the 
giveaway. 

God bless you all and give you good health, 

With best of luck. 

J. Surrness. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
CHp Srupy CENTER, 
New Haven, Conn., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your courage and stamina in protecting us 
against the exploitation by private public 
utilities. 

Cordially yours, 
Maron J. E. Senn, M. D. 
Director. 
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West GLACIER, MONT., 
July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a Californian (though resl- 
dent and voting in New York) I am proud of 
Wayne Morse, a Pacific coast Senator, who is 

such a strenuous fight for the inter- 
ests of the American people. 

Keep up the good fight on the atomic 


Mar RUSSELL. 

(As from 103 West 93d Street, New York, 
N. Y.) 

BELTON MONT., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is just a short 
note urging you to keep up the good fight. 
I know you are a very busy man; that's why 
my note will be brief. 

Thanks and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
U, S. ALBERTSON. 
San DIEGO CALIF., July 24, 1954, 
The Honorable Senator Morse: 

I wish to congratulate you for your stand 
in keeping control of the TVA. Also with 
you Senator Gore, Senator Kucorz, Senator 
Jackson. Not only myself, Senator, but 
hundreds of other Democrats here in San 
Diego; not one Republican for it.. 

I hope you keep your strength and health 
to fight it out and you Senators stay with it 
till hell freezes over and never give up. * * * 

I only wish I could help, though I shall 
help to vote the whole Republicans out of 
there. I hope you stay with them, never 
allow it to come to a vote. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES E. RAGE. 
Lees Summir, Mo., July 23, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Please excuse the 
pencil. My pen isn't working and I wanted 
to write you encouragement now while it 
might possibly mean more to you. 

Not that I feel you need any more courage. 

I think what they have done to the TVA 
is shameful and I agree with you and your 
Democratic colleagues 100 percent in your 
present stand on atomic legislation. I will 
go one step further and say that I don't 
want to see us give any atomic aid, peaceful 
or otherwise, to Russia. * * * 

I have followed you by way of the paper 
for some time now and as one independent 
American to another, Senator Morse, you are 
a man after my own heart. 

Keep up the good work. What we so badly 
need are more men who aren't afraid to 
speak up for what they believe in, 

Sincerely, 
Rura BORDON. 


Dyrnorr. MICH., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been follow- 
ing with considerable interest the current 
debate tn the Senate concerning the atomic- 
energy bill and would like to indicate to you 
the views of my wife and me in this most 
important matter, 

The development of atomic energy was 
the exclusive result of a Government initi- 
ated research and production program and 
was accomplished through the expenditure 
of some billions of the people’s money. Pri- 
vate industry's role in this program was 
strictly secondary, individual corporations 
serving as contractors for specific operations. 
And now the administration proposes to give 
the exclusive rights of peacetime applica- 
tion of this revolutionary scientific discovery 
to private industry. 
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We both are unalterably opposed to any 
legislation which will permit private indus- 
try to produce atomic energy for resale to 
business consumers or individual homeown- 
ers. The issue before Congress appears to 
be one of public versus private power. This 
is a significant question if, as it appears 
likely, atomic energy ultimately will become 
a source of power cheaper than steam gen- 
erated or hydroelectric power and thus ren- 
der our present power generating facilities 
obsolete. It is difficult to reconcile this legis- 
lation with the public interest. Why should 
the mass of the taxpaying public pay not 
only for the discovery and development of 
atomic energy but also give a profit to pri- 
vate industry for its actual production? A 
more satisfactory solution would be for the 
Federal Government itself to produce atomic 
energy at cost and distribute it in such a way 
as to benefit all consumers. 

I congratulate you on your indefatigable 
energy. It is my sincere hope that you will 
continue to fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
, Jonn S. Harris. 
BERLIN Hetcuts, N. J., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Of Oregon. 

Dear Sm: I am deeply grateful to you for 
your effort to kill the proposed Atomic Act. 
Pray you have the strength to carry on. 
Not one iota of our atomic material should 
be given to private industry. The utility, 
oil, and AMA interests In our country are 
entirely selfish. The bill some oilmen are 
trying to push through Congress to set up 
a tax-free foundation for boys by buying 
five racetracks not with their own money, 
but by borrowing it from banks, and so 
forth, is the most insolent act I have heard 
of in a long time. 

Do hope the people of Oregon have the 
good sense to return you to Congress. 

Thank you, 
Estuer W. LLOYD. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please keep on fighting to pre- 
vent atomic energy and TVA giveaway. 

It is high time someone or few or many 
in Congress takes the welfare of our people 
into consideration. 

I have noted over the months you have 
done just that, Thank you. 

B. M. CopincTon. 
SAGINAW, MICH., July 23, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Thank you for the 
wonderful job of filibustering on the atomic 
bill that you and a few other Senators 
are doing. A small amount of the other side 
of the argument is beginning to seep through 
here in the press and some of the people seem 
to be awakening to the fact that there is 
more to the bill than was at first publicized. 

It is another case of so many of us owing 
80 much to so few of you. But believe me 
there are some of us who appreciate the 
terrific physical and mental strain you and 
those like you are undergoing for us and our 
country. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE DeGaNnTon SCHRANK. 
Mrs. James E. SCHRANT. 
EASTON, PA., July 22, 1954. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to state I am 
not, not, not in favor of this new atomic 
giveaway. Part of those trillion dollars are 
mine. Let the private business interests 
keep their nose out of the littie people's 
business. My share represented many hours 
of hard work behind a typewriter to pay my 
income tax and I am not going to stand for it, 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ETHEL WALTERS, 


July 27 


Takoma Park, MD., July 25, 1954. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: We should like tO 
express our appreciation of your courage 
fine work in the United States Senate. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. A, FLEISHMAN. 
Monrnis, III., July 23, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I heard you on Fran 
Edward's program last night, which I seldom 
miss. No matter what I happen to be doing 
I tune in F. E. 

Your speech is heroic, you and your little 
band of stalwarts should be honored 4 
history and in story. Your alertness an d 
courage in the face of might (money) 8” 
power (money) makes you soldiers of the 
right. 1 

I sound flowery but I am very sincere. at 
only wish there could be a recognition 
some kind for patriots like you. God bless 


you. 
JOSEPHINE CHALLT: 
Pirer, Kans., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar SENATOR Morse: I am glad I have 
the support of many of my neighbors in ex 
pression of many thanks to you and 7 
men in Congress who are willing to 
political disfavor by openly and cour iie 
ously opposing Mr. Eisenhower and bis 7 5 
lion- dollar Cabinet, and old- guard Repu 
cans and their counterpart Democrats. 1d 
Mr. Eisenhower had been completely 5° 
on the advice of the money kings, W js 
we have fought many years. Eisenhower $ 
our first President to take the lead in tur? 
ing everything the people own and etn 
succeeded in building up for the good of # 
our people, to the money manipulators. ea 
“big shots” are gaining control of this Gf 
ernment under Eisenhower in a much 18° 
degree than under any other administris 
tion we ever had. They are in absoluts 
control of our President and are only Sea 
getting started. If Eisenhower gets a ma 
jority in the coming election of a Co eral 
we will rue the day we ever took Gen 
Eisenhower off the job he had in Europe v 
May God give you strength and wisdom — 
expose so the people can stop th 
before its too late. 
J. W. MORGAN: 


ANACONDA, MONT, July 24, 1954 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. z 
Dran SENATOR: Thank God we bave mn 
in the Senate who have guts en 
stand up and protect the people's property 
against the GOP idea of giving away 3 
thing that belongs to all the people. 7 a 
one in their right minds that will 80 ould 
vote the GOP ticket next November 8? 
go and have their heads examined. 
up the good work, Senator. 


Very truly yours, 
8 Bu ALLEN: 


San Jose, Cali, July 23, 1954 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: This is on 
that must not be lost. Those of you 
are alerting the American public to the 
gerous features of the AEC revision act 
be commended. u- 
Private industry should have the oppor 
nity to develop atomic energy. But the pro- 
lic investment of $12 billion should be ciple 
tected by means of the yardstick prin 
of Federal development of electric 
from atomic energy. 
Sincerely yours, 


e battle 
who 
dan- 


Turbräick Erss-e® 


1954 


H CHICAGO, ILL., July 24, 1954. 
‘On. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
u en Senator Morse: Your actions to de- 
1 J passage of the Cole-Hickenlooper bill to 
Mend the Atomic Energy Act are truly in 
© public interest and deserving of high 
Mmendation. 
Meis: Cole-Hickenlooper bill will sacrifice 
narmous public benefits for the sake 
Of a relatively small immediate reduction in 
© investment of public funds. 
— hope you will be successful in postponing 
aon of the Atomic Energy Act until more 
equate legislation is formulated. The 
erlcan people have invested large sums of 
RET money in atomic energy and deserve a 
å urn on their investment In the form of 
Yallability of power and electricity at low 
225 It is not the American people but 
to 8 big power companies that object 


Respectfully yours, 
Nuva BYERS. 
San Prancrsco, Carr., July 26, 1954. 
tor Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
aon? Americans appreciate the work you are 
Às ng, The present bill, if it is passed, will 
ttie biggest robbery in American history. 
Eagt Porovick. 


Sena 


Be East CHaTHAM, N. T., July 2t, 1954. 
nator Wayne Morse. 
r Dran Sm: Hope you will continue to fight 
Salnst the President's plan for the AEC 
ivate power control, This is an important 
tter for the people of the United States. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jerome H. SCHLOSS. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 18, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, x 
Washington, D.C. 
oben Senator: We as two Democratic 
8 Of Tennessee want to take this occa- 
yo n to thank you for the wonderful support 
* along with Senators LEHMAN and Mon- 
Key, are giving our 2 Senators—Gore and 
yon the atomic giveaway program. 
ee stanch support of such vital matters 
Pap ee the entire population of this 
ation is ving v ular in the 
deep South. pro ery pop 
utile are wholeheartedly against private 
ities monopolizing our TVA. Any sup- 
t we can give you, please advlse. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. HENDERSON., 


. New Tonk. N. Y., July 17, 1954. 
res R Sewator Morse: My admiration and 
hee for the fight that you are putting up 
m is only a flower on the sturdy plant of 
Who eady respect and admiration for your 

le career over all the years. 

i wish that America had some way of vot- 
& for a Senator at Large so that some of 
e feel as I do could vote for you. 

or du have been a watchdog for the interests 
“ll the American people all of the time. 

Faithfully yours, 
GERTRUDE NAFE. 


an Salute your beautiful speech on giveaway 
Dopp oPle’s atomic and hydrogen power. 
wae let that GOP do it, as already have 
th, away too much precious oll. Rescue 
them Precious cattle ranchers; do not let 
this any more money on their beef, and 
Erie’ Above all, those precious coal miners. 
Signe must have gone fishing but CC an 
bea lent replacement; John L. Lewis had a 
doy ful idea—tig that coal and ship it 
or n under, where they are having winter, 
be PCOPle will still be cold next winter. Can 
Dac anywhere, think Lehigh Valley, 
Sa Should all become those precious 
vers—Walt Disney, and please do not let 
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those dear bootlegger coal diggers get hurt. 
I hope for safety. Surely do like Senator 
Kenneoy. This Book of Knowledge just don’t 


- know. 


Rostrn, N, Y. 
Keep up the good fight for all the people. 
The whole country is silently applauding 
your valiant struggle to prevent the atomic 
power developed by taxpayers’ money being 
presented on a golden salver to the private 
interests. 
Frances STORY, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., July 17, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR MORSE: I think all the peo- 
ple owe you deep thanks for your vigorous 
stand for Government control of nuclear 
energy. What greater danger could there 
be to have this great power in the hands of 
those who for profit often economize on 
safety devices, not to mention the “sell-out” 
of the people's property. Please keep up the 
fight. We need more Senators like you. 
M. G. WesselHoert. 
Denver, COLO., July 17, 1954. 
Sm: Thanks for your efforts on TVA, and 
atomic energy. The GOP campaign pledges 
are being paid by the taxpayers. (Account 
the give-away.) I support public power, in 
any form by local government or national 
basis. 
Very truly yours, 
Curtis Hoors. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., July 19, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations. Keep up your good fight 
on the Cole-Hickenlooper amendment. 
Twenty-five voters meeting tonight voted to 
thank you for your battle in the Interests of 
the people, Keep it up. 
e C. K. Warne. 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 17, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MoRsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to ex- 
press to you my sincere appreciation of the 
courageous fight you are making for the 
people of the great Northwest in the fight to 
try to halt the giveaway program of the 
present administration of the Columbia 
River facilities (which, in my opinion, is the 
crime of the age). Please keep up the fight. 

I was in Eugene last Saturday to hear 
Stevenson, and he made a wonderful talk, 
and had a large crowd. * * * 

I have also noted your fight to try to stop 
them from doing the same thing with our 
investment in atomic plants. 

I would like to offer my service in any way 
I can serve to help out in the election of 
different people to put a stop to this give- 
away program. 

The great difficulty in this State is that 
the voters don't vote and that the money 
interests and newspapers keep right on their 
toes to try to get their way. 

Keep up the fight. You are 100 percent 


right. 
Sincerely, 
B. H. SAMUEL. 
Oakiano, CALIF. 
. THE GIVEAWAY TRAIN 


The giveaway train is running again. 
Where only the rich may ride, 

And the gift of the hour is water and power, 
With an atom thrown in on the side. 


The people who paid the taxes 

To build the ditches and dams 

Are a socialized set 

Who mustn't be let to lead the country 
astray. 
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This set-up in Washington hastens the day 
When they'll give them the works to run as 
they may. 


The cure for this orgy of giving away, 
Will come in November, God hasten the day. 
C. R. Dow ura. 


EAGLE Pass, Tex. 
Draa WAYNE: As they say here in Texas, 
“Mighty fine work.” 
Will write you next week regarding some 
things down here. 
Regards, 
Cuuck WRICHT, 


EUGENE, OREG., July 26, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We heard Youth Wants To Know. Keep up 
the good work. 
Mr. and Mrs. CLaupe Swanco. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. , July 24, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: We appreciate your 
discussion tonight, Youth Wants To Know. 
Keep up the good fight. More power to you. 
Cordially, 


Frank E. PULLER. 
P. S.—I first voted in Oregon. 


San Dco, CALIF., July 22, 1954. 
Dran Senator Morse: Many of us are 
glorying in your fight with Senators Hm. and 
Gore to stay the power steal of TVA. Keep 
up the good fight, and know you are not 
alone. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lovise McLean, 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your Youth Wants To Know show timely, 
significant, impressive. You and associates” 
actions Senate floor more so. Keep up good 
work. 7 

Tur Young Democratic CLUBS oF 
OREGON, 
Toms River, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate: 

Do not let them self American people 

short. Keep up filibuster. 
J. PEYNSONN. 
Toto, OHIO, July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Warne L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Deepest regards. Appreciation for your 

leadership in this necessary struggle. 
MATHILDA MuysKENs. 


Bayrswe, N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 
Our grateful thanks for attempting to 
stop another giveaway. 
Tue Suck Faux. 


— 


MEDINA, Onto, July 24, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse: 
Congratulations for your stand against the 
power grabbers. 
W. W. Jonnson,. 
New RocHeLLE, N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
tulations. We support your fight 
for conservation of all natural resources in 
bands of people. 
Mr. and Mrs. GELB, 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 24, 1954. 
Warne Morse, 
United States Senate: 

Accept sincere thanks for your tireless ef- 
forts on behalf of the propertyless. Good 
luck. 

Mary Donovan HAPGOOD. 


Evanston, ILL., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Please continue fight for public utilities. 
J. BRAMLETTE. 
CorumBIa, Miss., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

We are all praying that God will sustain 
you in your fight to protect the American 
people from the private power monopoly. 
Please don't capitulate to the enemy. 

KELLY HAMMOND. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Cloakroom: 

Please keep fighting as long as it is hu- 
manly possible. Not a word or a minute is 
wasted. Please tell Senators SPARKMAN and 
Kerr that many millions of Americans are 
behind them and you in trying to stop this 
monstrous legislation. 

CHARLES FISHER, 


KITTERY, MAINE, July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Good work. Good luck to you and your 
colleagues, 
JoHN N. M. HOWELLS. 


HOLLAND, MICH., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE: 

Thank you and God bless you for your 
magnificent leadership. 

MILTON and CATHERINE JOHNSTON. 
Bocarusa, LA., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse: 

Congratulations in your fight for public 
control of atomic energy. We are with you 
100 percent and urge you to continue against 
the giveaway program. 

Recovery Local. 189, INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS, 
C. O. Price, President. 


Cuicaco, Irt., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Morsr: 

Your speeches and those of your colleagues 
will prove to be funeral oration for the part 
of greedy malefactors of wealth. More power 
to you. 

I. S. POMERANCE, D. D. S. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on fighting against leap- 
ing Bourbonism. Nothing is more impor- 


tant, 
ALLISTON CRAGG. 
SAYVILLE, N. F., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Mose, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dran Senator Morse: Your 6-hour edu- 
cational campaign discussion immeasurably 
heartening to all freedom-loving men. Your 
fighting stand foremost in alerting America 
of proposed miultibillion-doliar giveaway of 
America's atomic-energy resources. As one 
American will always cherish the memory of 
New York Times page 1 photograph of Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse reeling but unbowed fol- 
lowing his historic 22 hour 26 minute fili- 
buster for America on the tideland oll give- 
away. It gladdened my heart to note to- 
day's front-page Times picture of America’s 
most courageous Senator catnapping in Sen- 
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ate cloakroom. America and the free world 
need Senator WAYNE Monse strong and alert. 
Please reserve your strength and energy be- 
cause America must have the voice and 
guidance of her Independent Party in the 
crucial battles to come. With unbounded re- 
spect, admiration, and thanks for your 
fighting heart and eminently decent convic- 
tions. Most sincerely yours. 
Sam POLUR. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, July 25, 1954. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building: 

Thanks for trying tò stop robber barons. 
Please keep up good work. 

SAMUEL HULNICKN. 
RocKrorD, ILL., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
Continue filibuster. Definitely- believe 
your reasoning is correct. Good luck. 
JOSEPH ELLMAN. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo,, July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 
Senate Office Building: 

Thanks for the fight you are making for 
the rights of the little people of this coun- 
try. Keep it up. We need more like you. 
Two Missourians. 

H. C. Turner, 
D. C. CARROLL, 


SPRINGFIELD, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good work in your fight against 
giving atomic energy to private-power mo- 


nopoly. 
T. J. BOURGEOIS, 
President, Springfield Local 591, In- 
ternational Brotherhood oj Paper- 
makers. 


SALEM, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are urging you to support public con- 
trol of atomic energy, TVA, and preference 
clauses for public agencies and cooperatives. 

H. R. VICARY, 
President, Capital Local 230, Paper- 
makers. 


Oaxtyrn, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your gallant fight to 
save the people's property from the plunder- 
bund, 

Dr. MIRIAM VANGELDER, 
James PRICE, 
EI. woor WHEATLEY. 
FARMINGTON, MASS., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your courageous battle against * * ina 
dismal overall situation is a sunrise of hope 
to see a few dauntiess men give battle to 
* * * business-dominated leadership that 
knows no God but profits. 

For the sake of our future generations, 
keep up the fight. If you must. go down 
with all guns firing, but never strike your 


If justice is not to be made a mockery, wage 
your David-like battle against the bestial 
goliath * * *. Keep the dreams and tradi- 
tions of Norris and Roosevelt alive that they 
may prevail over the menacing forces of 
darkness. 

For posterity your name will be inscribed 
in letters of gold on the scroll of history, 
May that caption also be able to prociaim 
“He brake the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil from their teeth.” 

ALF LANDGREN, 
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New Yorx, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We support your stand against private 
monopoly of atomic power. 
Mr. and Mrs. K. A. MONROE. 


OraNceE Orry, Iowa, July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE LYMAN MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the good fight. We pray that the 
Lord will give you the necessary strength for 
this endurance battle. We are so happy, dear 
Mr. Morse, that we have men like you in 
the Senate. The people who understand 
what it is all about are with you. 

Mr. and Mrs. WIL. KALSBEEK. 
Mr. and Mrs. GERARD KALSBEEK. 
Orance Orry, Iowa, July 24, 1954. 
Hon Wayne LYMAN MORSE. 

Dran Mn. Morse: We trust your leadership 
in the Senate keeps up your endurance fight. 
The people are watchinng you and are prou 
of you. Only the forces of reaction WNO 
want to sell us down the river again hate 
you. Consider that a compliment. 

ENGELTIES- 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I admire you. Your sentiments are mine. 
Harry M. BERRY- 
WALLED LAKE, Mic., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Monsx, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good work. More power do 


you. 
WILLIAM MASSBERG. 
FALLS CHURCH, Va., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 4- 
Delighted to see so many Senators stan 
ing on principles. Please keep it up. our 

best wishes for success. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN LINDEMAN. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, ` 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: t 
Wish to commend you for wonderful fg» 
against administration's atomic gives 
plan. Keep up good work. 
Watrer and Marny STITCH» 


Brooxryn, N. Y., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good work. 
Mrs, F. SCHILLER. 


Yorx, Pa., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: as 
Keep fighting; 50 million voters believe 


you do. 
Lion E. Stoves 


Miwavuxes, Wis., July 24, 1954 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: pile 
Your us fight to protect the PUD g 
interest and rights in the field of ® 
energy is sincerely appreciated. Keep UP 


fight. 
STANLEY BUNDY. 
President, Public Eenterprise Co™ 
“mittee of Milwaukee County- 
Mosms, ALA., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: sul- 
For myself and thousands of pulp, p- 
phite, and paper mill workers whom Ire 
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Pond be assured that we support public 


dete l of atomic energy. Please continue to 
for Nd TVA and support preference clause 
Public agencies and cooperatives, If 
ndments fail vote against bill. 
Sincerely, 
Homer L. HUMBLE, 
Vice President, International Broth- 
erhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers, AFL. 


Cimco, ILL., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Warne MORSE, < 
Senate Office Building, 
Th, Washington, D. C.: 
acht people are with you. Keep up the 
against the atomic ene and tax- re- 
Vision bills, ea 
G. H. MILLER, 
JOSEPH, OREG., July 26, 1954. 
Aon. WAYNE Morse, S 
Senate Chambers: 
en ease accept our sincere thanks for your 
tenes to oppose atomic sell-out, Also ex- 
appreciation to your faithful colleagues. 
WALLOWA County DEMOCRATIC 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., July 26, 1954. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
A Senate Office Building: 
tomic-energy bill appears to inyolve not 
att Cloture in the Senate but throughout 
Tenus Public cannot express indignation 
Use bill so new and complex. Urge post- 
— to permit public scrutiny. 
tion for your valiant effort. 
Gus Norwoop, 


Senator 


Ap- 


— 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, d 
Senate Office Building, 
Our Washington, D. C.: 
and Prayers are with you that you win 
Protect people's property. 
G. M. HALLETT. 
E. J. SPENCER. 
BT. PETERSBURG, FLA., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Mosse, 7 
Senate Building: 


t them steal our atomic know-how. 


Don't le 
in there, 


Stay 
C. E. DEWELL. 


— 


Senator 10 Dereorr, MicH., July 25, 1954. 


Washington, D. C.: 
I you for your recent support, and 
vish you much success. 
T. GORECKI. 


— 


Warne Pal RAFAEL, CALIF. July 24, 1954. 


we nator, Washington, D. C.: 
Ministupport you in your opposition to ad- 


tration policy re atomic energy. 
Hal. and ALTHEA DuNLEAvY, 


— 


Warne ae RAFAEL, Carr., July 24, 1954. 
Wes nakor. Washington, D. C.: 
Minis port you in your opposition to ad- 
tration policy re atomic energy. 
Nora M. Borr. 


DETROIT, „ a A 
Hon. w, IT, Mice, July 24, 1954 


Senator From Oregon, 
Ha Washington, D. C.: 
demon WAYS admired and respected your 
doing t. Certainly appreciate what you are 
for the welfare òf the country now. 
Gratefully yours, 
D. MERDEITH. 
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Newark, N. J., July 22, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
This citizen appreciates your action on 
atomic energy bill. 
James W. REILLY. 
BERKELEY, CALW., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations to you and other Senators 
fighting against thè atomic giveaway pro- 


Marvel Ball, Frank Brezee, Thou Ball, 
Maria Wayers, Roma Bishop, D. G. Gib- 
son, Winton McKibben, Bill Finn, Lil- 
Man Durdoll, John Jencks, Barbara 
Lindsay, Daniel Salazar, Marvin Ve- 
regge, Eva Lane, Susanne McGee, Julia 
Robinson, Rhoda Warne, Nicholas 
Petriss, Nell Skattebol, Ben Rust, Pas- 
qual Perry, Imogene Martin, Ada Dag- 
gett, Frank Kent, Mrs. Donald Meyer, 
George Evelett, Donald Meyer, Susan 
Scudder, Morris Henerson, Mrs. M. 
Landrum, Elizabeth Witkin, Lyn 
White, Ann Pitt, Shirley Thatcher, T. 
Willis, Joe Formice, Charline Charles, 
J. Fernandez, Frances Wirta, Doris 
O'Mara, Arthur Roth, Rush Roth, Lucy 
Stern, Mrs. R. Newman, Mr. P. New- 
man, and Marth Raeish. 
Derrorr, MICH., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations to you and your col- 
leagues. Keep up your wonderful job. 
Please don't let them sell us down the river. 
Wish I lived in Oregon so I could vote for 
you. 
Conran NATHAN, 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Success to effort to foil monopoly's race 
with time for ceasing atomic energy. Hope 
you can force postponement to next session. 
3 prior hearings for organized pro- 
ts. 


ALLIS Hitt BYRNE. 
SAUSALITO, CALIF., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We are grateful for your splendid fight to 

preserve the public power program, 

J. D. and K. P. SHORT. 


— 


REDLANDS, CALxr., July 24, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am sure I speak for many when I yoice 
my gratitude to you and your little band of 
colleagues for your present struggle to pre- 
serve something for the taxpayer of this 
country whose equity in public resources and 
atomic development face further raids and 
possible destruction at the hands of the 
Eisenhower administration, which is nothing 
more than the “Charlie McCarthy” of the 
Power Trust. 

It is too late to consider anything but the 
truth about Eisenhower. A one-party press 
is protecting him against far more brazenly 
broken pledges to the American people than 
could be charged to any other Presi- 
dent, They cried, “creeping socialism” while 
they crept in behind a Chevy salesman and 
stole for themselves power developments 
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which the taxpayer bulit. They know their 
time is limited and hence the present desper- 
ate maneuver. You must stop them, Sen- 
ator, With his batting average as a Presi- 
dent, Ike will soon be nudging old General 
Grant out of the cellar. 

From a patient at Redlands Community 
Hospital, Redlands, Calif. 

E. O. THOMPSON. 
Nxw Tonk, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

More power to you. Keep the filibuster 

going. 
Dr. Smney TARACHOW. 
NORWALK, CONN. July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our grateful thanks for your stand on 
the atom measure. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED MUENCHEN, 
Port Orrorp, OREG., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE: 

People in this area aware of your splendid 
effort regarding atomic energy. Following 
message sent to other Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from this district Sixes Grange 
by resolution Saturday night: Urge your 
support efforts of Junior Senator from Ore- 
gon to include public-protection amendment 
in atomic energy bill now being discussed in 
Congress. 

C. H. Brooxs, 
Legislative Chairman. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Thank you for send- 
ing me a copy of your speech entitled “The 
New Giveaway: Atomic Energy.” 

I had the privilege to hear your speech 
Saturday afternoon. It was reassuring to me 
to hear someone speak frankly and candidly, 
without fear, in support of his own convic- 
tions on the atomic-energy bill. 

We in the rural electrification program 
know that there is a no more faithful friend 
than you when it comes to these matters. 
Oftentimes the faithful are taken for granted 
without proper acknowledgment but we do 
want to assure you that your efforts in our 
behalf are very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES J. FAIN, 
Legislative Assistant. 
Waren HIL, R. I. 

Dear Sm: I think that you and others are 
to be congratulated on your fight against the 
monopoly and giveaway provisions of the 
atomic-energy bill. I think that you are 
right and hope that you suceed. 

I, also, think that the fight against the 
President's order to the AEC to buy private 
power to be fed into the TVA is completely 
justified. 

However, I think that the provisions of the 
bill to share knowledge of atomic energy 
with our allies are needed, and I hope that 
they are sufficient. 

Sincerely, 
NEMUR R. OLEILL. 


TAHOMA LAKE TAHOE, CALIF, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Just a line to say keep up the fight on the 
power issue. You are tops. 
Yours truly, 
JoHN F. RALEIGH, 
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BURBANK, CALIF., 
JuLyY 22, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Is it possible that 
the bright idea in the present TVA proposi- 
tion Is that it will make a billionaire of Bobby 
Jones? We understand that Bobby, Ike's 
golfing partner, is to be a stockholder in the 
company which is to receive this gift. Why 
not ask every Senator who is willing and 
desirous to make Bobby Jones a billionaire 
to stand up so the people can see them? 
fore power to you. 

Very truly, 
Frances DUNCAN MANNING. 

Harding had his Daugherty, Truman his 
Maragon, and Elsenhower? Eisenhower may 
profit by their example. 

Daytona BEACH, FLA., 
July 20, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse. 

Dear Senator: Best wishes to you and the 
Senators helping to stop the Eisenhower 
giveaway program. 

It should be called the billionaire admin- 
istration instead of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, because that’s all it is or ever 
was. 

I am sure the next elections will indicate 
how the people feel about all these crazy 
goings-on at Washington. 

What a group of lieutenants he selected. 
Never in my lifetime have I seen the like of 
them; no one knows where we are going. I 
think his insurance bill should be looked 
into, Chanoes are it's a bill for the insur- 
ance companies, not for the people. 

Sincerely, 
Harry BERDEL. 
BAYARD, NEBR. 

Dear Senator: We were visiting the Senate 
yesterday while you were talking. See in 
the papers this morning that you accom- 
plished a lot. We are from western Nebras- 
ka—Scotts Bluff County—and consequently 
are keenly conscious of the private power 
grabs anywhere. I'm glad there are men like 
you to carry the ball in this sort of oppo- 
sition. 

Mrs. Jonn LANE. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Keep punching, We are all with you on 
the AEC. 

A. E. COLLINS AND Wire. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
: July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We belleve atomic power should remain 
public property. Certainly question needs 
careful consideration and vigorous debate. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. T. GIBBY. 
July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We thank you and deeply appreciate your 
efforts on behalf of the people against the 
AEC giveaway. 

Walter and Rosemary Berg, Alan Berg, 
Eugene and Barbara Hanneman, R. I. 
Lovell, Steve and Verna Anderson, 
Arthur and Eleanor Wilson. 


- EUGENE, OREG., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the good work, We admire your 
courage and forthrightness. Protect atomic 
power for America’s posterity. 

KEITH and ELLEN SKELTON. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly support you in your 
courageous fight for the best Interests of the 
people. Never have we had cause to be 
prouder of you than recently during your 
struggle to prevent private interests from 
monopolizing what rightfully belongs to all 
the people. We are writing Eisenhower. 

The H. D. WuLrrs FAMILY. 


INDEPENDENCE, OREG., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We're for you 100 percent. Don’t give up 

the fight. 
Ben, Peart, and Fay JOHNSON. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your courage and clear insight in protect- 
ing Americans people’s interest in atomic 
energy development is appreciated. 

STANLEY and ELEANOR DEMBOWSKI, 


OAKLAND, Cat fr., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

More power to you. Keep up the fight as 

good American. God bless you. 
G. G. Avepix (a blind man). 
CHICAGO, ILL., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please don't give up. Atomic energy cost 
us too much to sell it cheaply to those who 
would charge us dearly for it. 

STANLEY MOLNER. 
Provo, Uram, July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D C.: 

We strongly commend you and your coop- 
erating colleagues your valiant fight to pre- 
vent TVA AEC being given away to giant 
corporations. Pledge our unqualified sup- 
port to preserve these great enterprises for 
benefit of all the people whose taxes have 
built them. Please pass our views to all 
possible. 

PUBLIC AFFAIR Forum or Uran COUNTY, 
GEORGE A. Srartur, President. 


BERKELEY, Caurr., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Democrats in California are without 
representation, so I as one appeal to you to 
keep the filibuster going against the atomic 
energy bill, Thank you. 

Bos THETLLER. 
TEMPLE, TEX, July 25, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations for your part in the fili- 
buster if it is what they call it. Hold that 
line; don't let Eisenhower and his admin- 
istration give away the $12 billion worth of 
atomic to the power trusts. We may then 
lose also REA and telephone as too expensive 
to operate. 

W. A. KLECKA. 
Davenport, Iowa, July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Keep up the fight. Don't quit. 

Is communism going to become the only 
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alternative to the looting of the America? 
people by the Republican Party? The ma“ 
jority do not know what it means to them 
S. P. ROBERTS. 
San Lois OBIBPO, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office- Building. 
Washington, D. C. t 
Think you are doing fine work, Don 
know what we would do without you. I a 
a railroad man, have no ax to grind excep 
do not want to see the future generation 
robbed. Keep it up. 
Harry G. WHEELER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: = 
On behalf of the rural electric cooperative 
and power districts, we congratulate you on 
your efforts to carry on debate and d 
sion until the issues are clarified, the peopl 
aroused and informed, and the bill amende 
to provide for Government participatio™ 
preference for public bodies and cooper® 
tives, and safeguards against secret licensing 
and patent monopoly. We urge you mon 
strongly to continue debate until this bY" 
is amended to protect the interests and in 
vestment of the people in atomic energi, 
The House bill will apparently be hopeless! 
loaded against us. We are looking to YO ; 
and other friends in the Senate to save ch 
day. Please carry on until you prevail. 
Cl. rox T. 


BROOKLYN, N. V., June 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Mouse, t 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D.C." 
You are truly a representative of the 0 
ple. Commend your stand on the atom! 
energy issue. 
Rose Schunk. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, July 25, 1954 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: k. 
Congratulations. Keep up the good wor 
Gerorce B. LIGET. 
Pato ALTO, CA, July 25, 1954 
United States Senator WAYNE MORSE, ct 
United States Senate, Washington D. ije 
Keep up your courageous fight. Repu? u 
is just beginning to get an idea of what Y° 
are standing for. 
Jerry SIMPSON: 


San RAFAEL, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
WAYNE Morse, ‘ 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
We support you in your opposition to 
ministration policy re atomic energy. 
Tom ann Margaret MCNAMARA- 


ad- 


Prescorr, ONT., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. offices 
Setup already completed President's O°" ga 
private business take over atomic power ſes 
nanced by colossal life-insurance comps?’ 
New York State. In event atomic ri- 
these private business companies and Pie 
vate insurance companies would be States 
rupt. Nothing can bankrupt United $ 
Government unless its great public resou i- 
like atomic power are handed over ta Fyy 
vate business companies controll nich 
private life insurance business both of W 
can be bankrupt by atomic attack. york 
Senator Jenner on question, Are New to 
State life insurance companies worthy te py 
entrusted with control of atomic pow nies 
control of private business COM 
handling atomic power? 5 
Mrs. Grace W. W. CHAMBERLAIN 


1954 


AUBURN, WASH., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We commend the outstanding support 
against giveaway of atomic plans. 
SHERMAN MCABEE, 
Chairman, 
30th District Democratic Council. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 

Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Prin, Press and radio distorting your 

est cipled position as an American inter- 

ed in safeguarding people's birthright. 

to thank your group for fight against 

Seal of the century. As member AFL 

Teamsters know brother members would do 

likewise if they had the facts. Keep fighting. 

MATHEW GELERNTER, 


— 


Marson, Wis., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

nene Want preserved our public property 
Pig in TVA and atomic energy produc- 

They must not be sold down river to 
Special interest. 

Rev. ALFRED W. Swan, 


Prrman, N. J., 
July 23, 1954. 


y Sm: I wish to express my appreciation for 

hlerar present fight against the business 

try's vis latest attempt to steal the coun- 

torte e urces. Even though the bill spon- 

8 by the administration should be passed, 

ed Temonstration should be invaluable 
Ucationally. 


Respectfully, 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 
July 23, 1954. 
an: Congratulations on your debate of the 
b Your appearance on the Frank 
Mma rogram, I think, helped a large 
— of the American people to under- 
this bill much clearer. Best wishes to 


W. A. STIVERS, Jr. 


Derzorr, MICH., 


tuere E in your heroic fight for the atomic 
zar By bill. 
th 


Wor Purposes only. I urge you also to 
a the world suicide which would mean an 
‘omic war. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. Kerr. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
July 22, 1954. 
— SENATOR Morse: It is indeed good to 
wwe have a few statesmen left. We are 


Mary LYNNE LLOYD. 


Curcaco, ILL. 
on max Senator: Thank you for your fight 
AEC bill, keep up the good work, 
H. LaN Dam. 


NARBERTA, Pa. 


— for your great fight in the publie 


We must have bigger and better TVA's. 
ROLLIN W. SIDWELL. 
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Brooxtyrn, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your 
determined stand against this atomic give- 
away bill. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE SHIELDS, 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have been watching 
the Senate proceedings for the last few days, 
and I want to tell you that it is a pleasure 
to see someone down on that floor who 
thinks he is there to represent the American 
people. 

There are those of us who recognize the 
personal sacrifices involved in defending 
right principles against the cajolery and 
threats of the greedy. 

I hope the people of Oregon will return 
you to the Senate as often as you care to 
come, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louisa Dopce. 
Lunsock, TEX., July 22, 1954, 
WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Glad to hear the people have one friend 

in Washington. Keep up the good work. 
Mac AUSTIN, 


New York, N. T., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: My deep appreciation 
to you for your courageous fight to prevent 
the atomic energy giveaway. As long as we 
have men such as you in our Congress, we 
may have hope. 

With very many good wishes for your con- 
tinued success. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. I. L. PENNER. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY PUBLICATIONS, 
Fairfield, Conn., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 

My Dear SENATOR: Thank you endlessly for 
serving the people’s interest so well and so 
faithfully. Keep up the good work against 
the administration's attempt to sell out to 
the private power combine. 

Am a citizen of Connecticut (transplanted 
son of the Golden West), else I would deem 
it a privilege to keep you in the Senate in- 
definitely. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hugo F. SCATENA, 
Copy Editor. 

P. S.—As a listener to Frank Edwards’ radio 
program, I learn much of your activities 
through him, 


TOPEKA, KANS., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Senator: It's wonderful the way 
you're throwing your energy behind an ef- 
fort to stop this Eisenhower galloping fa- 
voritism in atomic energy and other pub- 
lic interests. 

Keep up the fine work. 

Sincerely, 
James A. HAMLER, Jr. 
Scranton, Pa., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Senator Morse: As one who Is 
very much in sympathy for public-power 
policies, I write this note to thank you, and 
the small group of Senators with you, for 
the stand you are maintaining on the atomic 
energy bill. 

I speak for many other people when I en- 
courage you to continue the fight as long 
as you possibly can. 

Respectfully yours, 
THomas Davis. Jr. 
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BEECH SWAMP PLANTATION, 
Scotland Neck, N. C., July 21, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Although no one 
Tegrets more than I that circumstances in 
the world of today will not allow unre- 
stricted play of private enterprise, I realize 
that private enterprise due to various fac- 
tors in economic life cannot function wise- 
ly and well in all fields. 

Therefore I do hope that you will con- 
tinue to a successful end your fight to keep 
the TVA's of our country out of the hands 
of private companies. 

We need these publicly owned authorities, 
if for no other reason than that given by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, namely, as a yardstick to 
measure values and charges. 

I also know that we who live in the rural 
areas would not yet have electricity, had it 
not been for the REA. The privately owned 
companies said they could not afford to fi- 
mance the outlay required. Nonetheless 
through the REA we set up the required 
equipment, and in 5 or 6 years, we shall have 
paid entirely for our lines, have had the 
use of electricity for 20 (otherwise be- 
nighted years) and own our own lines. 

So we know governmental aid in big un- 
dertakings is not without merit. 

Keep up your noble endeavor, 

With much admiration, 

GrorGIE B. PURRINGTON, 
Mrs. A. L. PURRINGTON, | 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator W. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Congratulations on a splendid 
fight against the tremendous giveaway pro- 
gram of the present administration. 

Your magnificent fight is inspiring the 
people of this great and glorious country 
with courage and stamina which hasn't been 
apparent of late. 

There riches belong to all the people, not 
to a few favorites, who would enrich them- 
selves at the expense of all of us. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. G. MENDELSOM, 
Nonwalx, CONN., July 22, 1954, 
Senator W. MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Your sentiments are en- 
tirely correct, so far as I am concerned, on 
the atomic energy proposals, 

Hope you succeed, 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM H. BANKS. 
ALTOONA, PA., July 23, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: You have done a wonderful 
job and rendered a great service to the pub- 
lic in contributing to the defeat of the 
atomic energy bill as supported by the ad- 
ministration. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. 

Please be advised that you can count of my 
complete and wholehearted support in be- 
half of any Wayne Mons endeavor at any 
time in the future, any place and anywhere, 
event to the extent of going in hock for you. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN La MAUR, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., July 24, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Keep it up, Senator. 

Your activities are a source of inspiration 
to the defeatists, to those who feel the fight’s 
lost, and all the other down-at-hearts. May- 
be if they'd pick up, you'd be able to pres- 
sure a few more of some representatives of 
the people (so-called) into aiding you. 
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Whatever it is, people like me appreciate 
it and fight harder and harder. It's tough, 
but the alternative, an American fascism, 
is rotten-tough. 

Need any more roses? 

Sincerely, 
DONALD BOLOROW., 


- PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 24, 1954. 
Dear Senator: We Americans are fortunate 
to have a great Senator like you in Wash- 
ington. 
May God bless and protect you. 
Sincerely yours, 
NELLIE LUDMAN. 


Yonxens, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I heartily agree with your stand 
on the atomic-energy bill. The American 
people should be very proud of you. You 
You indeed are a true defender and cham- 
pion of the rights of all the people of this 
country. 

Keep up the good work. The eyes of 
America are on you, and God bless you and 
spare you for a long, long time. 

Yours respectfully, 
NATHAN KEAN. 
OaKLanp, Cat., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse: You are wonderful; 
6 hours is no short time to be on the floor 
in this hot weather. I think we are so for- 
tunate to have you in the Senate, and I pray 
that you keep well, because you play such 
an important role in the history of our 
United States. Even the radio announcers 
seem to be pleased to announce the coura- 
geous fight you are making. 

Perhaps not too many people take the 
time to write, but I assure you millions of 
us take courage from your position and 
vision on the important issues being decided 
in Washington. 

Sincerely yours, 
ETHEL COHEN. 


Trarrorp, PA,, July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: It makes me feel real good all 
over, to hear you are fighting the very things 
you said sometime ago would happen. What 
are the Republicans doing, Senator? Giving 
everything away? The tidelands were given 
away even after the Supreme Court said 
they belong to the people, all the people. 
They traded the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme for some votes, and I feel we, the peo- 
ple, got the much worse of the deal. Tax 
reduction for whom? Now goes the power 
dams. Don't some of those politicians have 
a God? Not even an image? Never feel that 
your fight is not alone. This country of ours 
is made up of people, not a few ungodly, 


greedy people. God bless you, Senator. And 
keep up the fight. To me you're a states- 
man. 


Sincerely yours, 
Marrus STEELO. 


Curcaco, ILL., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: This letter is to ex- 
press my appreciation of your courageous 
(not to s y exhausting) stand in the cur- 
rent debate over the revision of the Atomic 
Energy Act. In this, as in other cases where 
I have followed your record closely, you seem 
to me to be acting in the highest spirit of 
devotion to the public good. 

Not long ago I happened to be in the audi- 
ence when you spoke at Mandel Hall at the 
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University of Chicago. I was impressed by 
your statement that pressure campaigns to 
influence your vote had no bearing on your 
action, but that you were glad to have 
thoughtful letters from your constituents 
to help you decide what was in the best in- 
terest of the country as a whole. 

I am sorry that I do not live in Oregon so 
that I could vote for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lavra C. SWABEY. 


TOPEKA, KANS., July 18, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, Aa 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Am very happy to read 
of your efforts to attempt to halt the give- 
away of the atomic energy to private com- 
panies. Your efforts are helping to preserve 
a lot of this country’s wealth for the average 
fellow. 

Keep up the fine work. 

Sincerely, 


James A. HAMLER, Jr, 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thank you for continuing to represent the 


people, 
D. A. Davis. 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Monse: I. like an inestimable 
number of other persons, have not written 
to tell you that you have the support of a 
great many more people than even you may 
suspect. 

Since your abnegation of the Republican 
Party, I have watched rather closely what you 
have done in the Senate. If I am fair- 
minded, none of your words or actions have 
been unfair, 

Let them bring in the cots; but for the 
sake of us all, you and MARGARET CHASE 
Smrrn and PauL Dovctias, and a few others 
protect what we have left. 

This is not a letter of advice, but one that 
makes a request that you who still have in- 
tegrity not sacrifice it to expediency. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. Annorr. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNTON, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Senator Morse: The officers of 
this council have noted your legislative rec- 
ord with approval for your stand on bills 
that are directly affecting the working people 
of these United States. 

Your stand and leadership in defeating the 
proposed giveaway of atomic power rights 
and secrets to the electric power industry 
and protecting our investment of 612 billon 
in its development has prompted us to write 
and thank you and all who are truly repre- 
senting the small taxpaying citizen. It was 
a tough fight from the newspaper accounts, 
and the credit is all the more for your cou- 
rageous stand against the big-business lobby. 

Our sincere thanks and appreciation, may 
you be a United States Senator as long as 
you wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Russert B. Hayes, Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH 
AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., July 22, 1954. 
To Members of the California Delegation in 
the Scnate and House of Representatives: 

Our committee is opposed in principle to 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act as pro- 
posed in bills S. 3323 (HICKENLOOPER) and 
H. R. 8862 (COLE). 
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The atomic-energy resources of America 
were developed by the Government at a 
of over $12 billion. They are therefore the 
property of all the people. 

Giving private utilities exclusive patent 
rights on this tremendous source of energy 
would sound the death knell for public power 
and strengthen monopoly in this field. 

We are also opposed to President Elsen- 
hower's action ordering the Atomic Energi 
Commission to purchase electricity from *% 
proposed Dixon-Yates syndicate plant in 
West Memphis, Ark., at a cost of from $92 


minton to $129 million more than the power 


would cost from facilities constructed and 
operated by TVA. 

We urge that you vote against any give- 
away of our atomic-energy resources and 
against any amendment sustaining President 
Eisenhower's order to the AEC. By follow- 
ing the leadership given in this matter bY 
Representative Curr HOLIFTELD, of California, 
you will be defending the people's right to 
atomic power, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Jor C. Lewis, 
Chairman- 

THe COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE, 
Lexington, Ky, July 22, 1954. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have appreciated 
very much your independent stand in thé 
Senate. Now I am thrilled over your sta? 
on the TVA-AEC measure. I hope that 1 
do not have to talk too many nights. But 
do hope you defeat the measure. 

It is really remarkable to have the Inde 
pendents, Republicans, and Democrats rep” 
resented in this fight against the Dixon“ 
Yates proposal. : 

If you cannot stop the measure now, I do 
hope that you can force a complete airing 
the whole deal. It begins to look as thous” 
radio commentator Edward R. Murrow ri 
something 2 or 3 weeks ago when he sal 
that we were headed for subsidized private 
enterprise. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal is glving 
good coverage to the stand that you publie” 
spirited Senators are making. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Lewis SmytHs- 
Cuanteston, MO., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Power to you, Pray never weaken. 
Rosxert L. BURKE. 


Lone Beacn, Cauir., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate Floor: io 
Please keep up the good fight to saye pu 
power. 
Dante T. Brice, 
Vice President, Lakewood Democrats. 
Berxe.ry, CALA, July 26, 1954 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building; pest 
Appreciate your fight on TVA, Our 
wishes are with you. 
Very truly yours, 
Mr, and Mrs. PI FERMUS. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, 
Madison, * 

Dran SENATOR Morse: By the time 
letter reaches you the atomic-energy 16810 
lation may be over with, but, regardless re 
the outcome, you can rest assured there (or 
many in this country who have hopes in 
the future as long as men like you oo 
Government, You have the fighting SPH, 

of "Old Bob” La Follette, and we in W 

sin are proud of you. 
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Although I am now studying for the 
Methodist ministry, I am proud to have grad- 
Uated from Wisconsin Law School. I wish 
One could be as proud of our other graduates 

we are of you. 

I am also proud that you gave the com- 

ment address when I graduated from 
ell College in 1946. 

T am writing this from a veterans’ hospital, 
80 hope you will pardon the writing. Keep 
up the good work. The intelligent people in 

country are all proud of you. 
Sincerely, 


DETROIT, Mich,, July 22, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I'd like to stand up and be 
Counted in your corner. Your fight against 
Eisenhower's atomic-energy bill inspires 
heartreit admiration. 

1 of your integrity and caliber are few 

d far between. In our house your name 
fine become symbolic of everything that is 

and decent in the political arena. 

Heard your comments on Frank Edwards’ 
radio broadcast tonight and feel outraged at 

© administration’s proposed robbery. 

elands and now this. 

Every good wish for a successful fight. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANNE FRIEDMAN. 
Lewrssurc, PA, July 23, 1954. 
Turenatar Morse has come out of the West. 
the Wan all the wide borders his cause is 
best. With apologies to Sir Walter. 
Congratulations and good luck. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dessa (Mrs. P. L.) HARRIMAN. 


Massapequa, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 7 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
any Warie Morse: Thank you for your 
e interest of all the 1 
Tent! end people of the 
y your efforts be rewarded by success. 
Sincerely, 
BERNICE SHAW. 


Manson, Wis., July 23, 1954. 
Dran Senator: We applaud your efforts to 
Prevent the exploitation of the peacetime 
e ee energy by one or a few utility 
ons. 
Keep up the show. 
Sam L. ScHEINBERG. 
Dra New Yorx, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Your R Senator Morse: Seeing and reading 
Picture in today's Daily Mirror, lying on 
heran Cots and reading the caption under it, 
Mon 8 wishing and praying for you, Senator 
10 SE, and to every Senator whose opinion 
k 8 to your own strength, endurance, 
knop understanding, and sound wisdom and 
Wledge, our dear Lord God willing. 
` New Yoru, N. T., July 23, 1954. 
~Senator MoRsE, A 
Washington, D. C. 
Far Sm: Please continue the fight. 
k you. 
Very truly yours, 
S. Luv. 


ErooKLYN, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
core Senator Wayne Morse: Keep up the 
Regs work you are doing. Don't let them 
tomer atomic power as they did the oil 


God bless you and keep 
you healthy so 
you can fight for the people. 7; 
you again, 
Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. CHAS. ESTRICH. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Thursday, July 22, 1954. 
(Great day in history.) 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: As a citizen of this 
great country saddened too often by the per- 
formance of the Congress, may I again ex- 
press my deep appreciation to you for your 
services in behalf of the citizenry. 

I refer, of course, to your marathon per- 
formance on the floor of the Senate early 
today in behalf ot public power and against 
the giveaway of atomic energy developed by 
public taxes. The press (radio) described 
you as “with flower in buttonhole and not 
a hair unruffied,” and I shouted a silent, ad- 
miring “hallelujah.“ Iam proud of you, and 
very grateful, indeed. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE GILBERTSON. 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsr, 
Senate Office Building, xi 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Congratulations on the fine 
work you are doing to prevent the atomic 
energy giveaway. And my hearty thanks. 

We are thankful that we have such men 
as you in the Senate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WINIFRED MEEKS. 


VANGUARD ADVERTISING, 
New York, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, Senator: Please continue the 
valiant fight you are waging to prevent the 
encroachment of private plunder on the 
atomic-energy program. 

This problem needs long and careful study, 
with hearings to permit the public interest 
to be fully and adequate presented. 

I don’t understand the frenzied, indecent, 
and almost suspicious haste to force passage 
of this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Russakorr, 
New Tonk. N. T., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Morse: Your great cour- 
age in combating our present administra- 
tion’s specious concern with what's good for 
the people fills me with hope for the future 
of our country. 

I am also a Republican who is thoroughly 
disgusted with the reactionaries and so- 
called liberals of the party. 

I earnestly extend my best wishes for your 
good health and feel compelled to commend 
you for your fine principles. How badly 
this Congress needs more WAYNE Monsxs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rose TENENBAUM. 
Brooxtyrn, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 

Dran Seratron Morst: Just having heard 
you on Frank Edwards program I was about 
to send a telegram of gratitude to you for 
your fight to save the TVA. 

It then occurred to me I could write 5 
letters for the price of 1 telegram. Also I 
would have the satisfaction of doing a small 
amount of work during this night while you 
are keeping watch. 

I knew both the Senators La Follette and 
old “Bob's” cloak of courage seems to fit your 
shoulders, 

Sincerely yours, 
- Bersy GRAVES REYNEAU. 
rs. B. G. Reyneau. 
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ANN ARBOR, MicH., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: tulations, 
You're doing a splendid job for the Ameri- 
can people. Though from another State, I 
want to thank you. 

I particularly am enjoying your hard- 
fisted attitude in view of a letter I wrote you 
in January 1953, asking you whether it 
wouldn't be possible to use the filibuster 
against the very people who have benefited 
by it for the past decades. Though your 
fight to save us the tidelands oll was un- 
successful, I certainly hope that this time 
the American people will preserve our re- 
sources. 

Best of luck—both in the current debate 
and in the many years to come. 

Sincerely, 
GORGE K. LEVINGER. 


EASTON, PA., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I wish to express my 
sympathy with your stand on the present 
administration's proposal to change the 
atomic energy law. I admire and appreciate 
your efforts to prevent that which is right- 
fully the property of the people from falling 
into the hands of a few. 

My only regrets are that I cannot support 
you with my ballot, or express the same sen- 
timents of gratitude to the Senators from 
my own State. 

Respectfully yours, 
James E. PUCH. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Deeply appreciate your part in the tre- 
mendous battle for the public interest on 
the atomic energy bill. Hope you will con- 
tinue fighting to defeat or substantially 
amend the bill which will affect so vitally 
America's future. 

WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, 
Cooperative League of the USA. 


Cricaco, July 22, 1954. 
A word of encouragement to you on your 
fight against the atomic giveaway. 
Leon 


New Yore CITY, July 22, 1954. 
My Dran SENATOR; Thank you for your 
attempt to prevent the mishandling of 
atomic energy. God luck in your fight. 
Yours, 
Marx ATWOOD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, of Oregon. 
HONORABIE Sim: We are praying for your 
success In your fight to help us. We are 
behind you in your effort in this giveaway 
atomic power and everything you do to 
help us. 
Thank God, for people like you. 
Sincerely, 
Rose M. Wriss. 
CINCINNATI, Oro. July 23, 1954. 
Dear Senator: I heard you talk over Frank 
Edwards’ program and appreciate your fine 
work and efforts in behalf of the American 
people versus the Fat Cats. 
Thanks again and best wishes to you and 
your associates. 
Keep fighting. 
Sincerely, 
P. H. Adams, 
Manrson, ILL. , July 23, 1954. 
Dear Sm: Having heard you talk last night 
on Frank Edwards’ program. We thank you 
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so much for working for us little people's 
heritage. My husband works at the steel 
mill and they are laying off men. The former 
has been cut drastically, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Srovrorr, 
HYawnis, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
God bless you, Senator Morse, You and 
your loyal little band of true Americans— 
GILLETTE, Hut, and the others. I was 
thrilled listening to your talk over Frank 
Edwards’ program. You sounded hoarse but 
full of fighting spirit. Keep it up—my, the 
utility stooges are mad at you boys, but we, 
the people, love you. I used to live in Port- 
land and still have many friends in that 
fine State of Oregon. 
Wishing you and your band of patriots the 
best of luck. 
Success. 
KATHERINE MILLER. 


BROOKLYN. 
Dran Senator Morse: Very grateful for 
your fight to save TVA. I wish you success 
and the very best of health, 
Sincerely yours. 
Mrs. Mary S. RITCHIE, 


LINCOLN, NEBR., July 23, 1954. 

Senator Morse: I want to thank you for 
the gallant fight you are putting up for us, 
the so-called little people. While I am not 
a constituent of yours, I feel that you repre- 
sent me and my family in the Senate. 

Thanking you again and wishing you 
success, 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. Harry Sonu. 
LINcoLn, Near., July 23, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Just a line to com- 
mend you in your fight against the atomic 
giveaway program. Although I don't come 
from Oregon I feel that you are representing 
my interests in this fight. 

Wish you much success in this fight and 
keep up the good work, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn Sont. 
Croron-on-Hunson, N. T., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: You are a great man. And 
you are entirely right when you said on 
Frank Edward's program, you are making a 
-historic stand in the interest of the people 
of the whole country. 

I for one, shall remember your fight for 
years to come. I am grateful to Senators 
HxLL., Gore, Lancer. Thank goodness for the 
few good men we have in our Legislature, 
And I wish to add the name of our own dear 
Senator LEHMAN. 

Wishing you and our Nation success in 
accomplishing the rights of the people, I 
remain 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. M. F. Sean, 
Sraten Istan, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Just to say I am very 
glad to hear the news today and the won- 
derful fight you are putting on over the 
latest giveaway deal. 

You have a rooter here. 

Sincerely, 
Eve S. FPamparrn. 
Orecon Crry, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Sonator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Keep fighting for public control of atomic 

energy. Papermakers Local 166 behind you. 
Burr ELLEDGE, 
President, 
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ENTERPRISE, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Dear Senator Morse: We Oregonians can 
thank God that we have a man in Washing- 
ton who cannot be bought. May God stay 


your strength, 
Peart H. BEARD, 


Assistant Chairman, Wallowa 
County Democrats. 
Baker, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations to you and all your col- 
leagues who helped to save the American 
people from disaster. Private companies will 
sell it to the highest bidder, 

Jor Dewvns. 
Corpus CHRISTI, TEX., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Is it possible for a citizen to file an 
injunction against the atomic share-the- 
plan program? 

Further, can a citizen file an injunction 
against a giveaway program in the Tennessee 
Valley project? 

Please furnish all the material available 
in this line. 

R. J. HEREFORD, 
Tue DALLES, OREG., July 22, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: More power to you, 
Appreciate your efforts to keep the Eisen- 
hower administration from giving away to 
private power companies the TVA. 

Sincerely, 
Rurn STOVALL. 
MONMOUTH, OREG., July 22, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse; Congratulations 
Senator on the courageous stand you, Sen- 
ators Gore, LEHMAN, JACKSON, MAGNUSON, 
and the others are making on this terrible 
atomic power bill of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, 

May I say you are going to have some 
fighters on your side come 1956. May God 
give you strength to win. 

Very respectfully yours, 
NolAN P. RASNICK, 
RESOLUTION OF OREGON STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, PORTLAND, OREG. 


RESOLUTION 80 


Whereas atomic energy development for 
peacetime uses is now under discussion in 
the legislative halls of the National Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas major private utility groups are 
seeking, for their own use, release of atomic 
energy patents in possession of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
through their Government, have already in- 
vested approximately $12,500,000,000 in the 
development of atomic energy; and 

Whereas these private utilities seek re- 
lease of the patents on reactors to be used 
by them for generation of electricity; and 

Whereas partnership plans of the admin- 
istration already announced for hydroelec- 
tric development include those in which the 
Federal Government will build dams and 
the private utilities install the generating 
equipment, and such a partnership has been 
opposed by this organization, yet in this 
proposal of private utilities that they be 
given these patents to produce electric gen- 
eration from reactors is an even more 
serlous proposal because it means that these 
private utilities will be in on the ground 
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floor to take over the benefits of the $12,500.~ 
000,000 already expended by the people 
these United States in the basic develop 
ment of atomic energy, and unlike the case 
in early hydroelectric development, here 
they will have the field to themselves from 
the beginning to reap the benefits Of 
$12,500,000,000 of Federal expenditures: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor, at convention in Astoria 
Oreg., June 21-25, 1954, go on record oppos- 
ing release of these patents to private util- 
ities; and be it further 
Resolved, That this organization believes 
it to be in the best interests of all the citi- 
zens of this Nation that control of ato 
energy development and use be kept exclu 
sively in the hands of the Federal Govern” 
ment, including atomic development for 
peacetime uses. 
ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Dear Sin: Every day that goes by makes 
me admire your actions more and more. 
only regret that you cannot represent us here 
in New York along with Senator LEHMAN. 
Your atomic energy bill discourse is an eys 
opener. 
Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, BLANCHE MARIENHOFF. 


Winter HLL, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 1 
Dear Senator Morse: My husband and 
wish to compliment you on your fight again 
the atomic energy bill, We admire 50 
spirit and your concern for the Ameri 
people. 
We hear you often via Frank Edwards 
program. 
Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
Mr, and Mrs, R. K. Dark 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. t 

Dear Senator: How proud the people o 
Oregon must be of you. Moreover, how 
proud they can be of themselves that they 
are the kind of people to send a man 
you to represent them. 

Before my 16-year-old son went upstairs 
to bed last night, he said to the rest of th® 
family: “We can afford to go to bed because 
there are people like Senator Morse stay 
up scrapping for us.” 

With my heartfelt thanks, 

Vinctnta VaN ZANDT. 


BRooxtyn, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. SENATOR MORSE. 

Honoraste Sin: No voter is able to thank 
you ever for the hours of your preciovd 
health you are sacrificing in the defense an 
protection of the taxpayers’ and future yO 
ers“ property and existence given awaz 
thrown away, by our present know-nothing® 

God help you and the other legislators yo 
this essential campaign of protection, en 
lightenment, and education of us futur 
voters. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bernard Enrenprets, M. D+ 
New Yorx, N. Y., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Wayne Morse; ` 

Congratulations on your brave fight to In 

form American people of atomic giveaway- 
Mr. and Mrs. S. MANN. 


Karamazoo, Mice, July 26, 1954 

Hon. SENATOR Morse: to 
Congratulations are certainly In order ut 
the honorable Senator Morse for his galan 
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stand to prevent Eisenhower's atomic enegy 
law. We are requesting you to support the 
Stand Senator Morse has taken. Your vote 
on this bill will be taken very seriously. 
PAUL W. STOREY, 
President, Parchment Local 923, AGL. 


NEWPORT, ARK., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE: 

Thanks for your fighting spirit. We sin- 
cerely believe that steam and hydro methods 
Producing electric power are becoming ob- 
olete. Apparently atomic-produced electric 
Power will replace conventional methods. 
Since this atomic power has been developed 
at the expense of the people of the United 
States, we believe that they should receive 
the benefits directly without paying pre- 
miums to the private power companies. 

cooperative is an organization of some 
©f those taxpayers and it is an instrument 
through which some of the benefits of atomic 
Power can be delivered to the people di- 
rectly. We know you have our interest at 
heart and we know you will protect that 
interest while the atomic energy bill is be- 

g considered. 

Farmers ELECTRIC Co-op CORP. 
Corserr JOHNSTON, President. 
Warrer B. Hurr, Treasurer. 
Car. Cross, Manager. 


CLARKSBURG, W. Va., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senator M. M. NEELY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations. Never sell out. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon BOWMAN. 
Mr. and Mrs, HOMER VANCE. 
Sumnston, W. Va. 


Miami, FLA., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse: 
At-a-boy, take care of yourself. 
Our love, 

HELEN and HAROLD KING. 
Srumorrerp Ganvens, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mn. Monse: Let me send you and, 
through you, all those gallant gentlemen who 
fight side by side with you, the heartfelt 

ks of my wife and me. In this trying 
Ordeal of an around-the-clock session you 
ve our sympathies and our best wishes. 
It is one of the few encouraging signs of 
Our sad times to see brave men who refuse 
to give up to party what was meant for 
mankind, stand up to fight for the rights 
Of the people and the Government of these 
United States, A President who never voted 
Until he was over 60 is being misled by a 
th group. It is our very fervent hope 
Nae you will have the strength to fight 
the finish this attempt to plunder the 
Public, which spent billions of dollars for 
development of something which the 

in t corporations refused to invest a cent 

+ Yet today they want to steal the finished 

uct from the people of the Nation. We 
a t allow public property to be stolen 
the safety of the Nation to be handed 
Over to a selfish Power Trust. 
niche best of luck to all of you in this 
istoric debate. 
Yours respectfully, 
GEORGE PHILIP SILVERBERG. 
Hon Repwoop Crry, CM., July 22, 1954. 
„Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Dear Sm: Wish you success in your fight 
t atomic energy bill, 8. 3690. 

Have heard you speak several times on 
rank Edwards news program and would like 
think that this November we can get a 
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few more Senators to help you in your good 
work, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. PERKINS, 


ARLINGTON HeEtcurs, ILL., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have admired your 
courageous course of action for a year and 
a half, sir; and just wish to thank you for 
your present fine effort on behalf of the 
American people. The present administra- 
tion is outdoing Grant's in its efforts to give 
away the people's resources to big business. 
The reactionaries are having their inning, 
but I believe the people of America will have 
theirs ultimately. Thank you for serving 
all of us well. 

I'm sorry to be unable to vote for you, 
but Ill try to aid you indirectly by keeping 
Meek with us in Dlinois. 

Yours sincerely, 
EKENNETH SCHALLER, 
New York Ciry, July 23, 1954. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Keep up your stand 
against the “big power steal.” Many former 
Eisenhower voters are beginning to see the 
grab leader as a shill for the power trusts. 
I believe the American public have come of 
age, painful though it may be. 

My best to your colleagues and you. We 
will remember in November. 

Sincerely, 
OLGA MURRAY. 


BEVERLY, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your fight against the Eisenhower proposals 
to ruin TVA, and to turn over atomic power 
to private enterprise. Keep on fighting. A 
lot of people are hoping you will win. 

Sincerely, 
Ricnwarp W. THALER, M. D. 

P. 8.—1 helped work my way through the 
University of Tennessee working for TVA and 
never met a creeping Socialist there. 

R. W. T. 
Brooxuyn, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations and 
thanks. Please keep talking. You have our 
moral support. Wish we could give you 
physical support also, 

We are tired of seeing our national re- 
sources handed out on a silver platter by this 
administration to private industry. 

Please let me know how you stand on the 
Echo Dam project. Is it an unnecessary 
project? 

Very sincerely, 
Saran J. SMITA, 
SAMUEL SMITH, 
New Yorx Crry, July 22, 1954. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE. 

Dean Sm: Just heard you on the Frank 
Edwards program, and was heartened by your 
words. The people do know we have some 
Senators in Congress working for the rank- 
and-file instead of only for the big operators. 

Keep up the good work, Senator (which 
you always do) and may God give you 
strength and wisdom to carry on through 
this giveaway Congress. You sure called it 
right in that last presidential election. 

Hoping the people wake up before it is too 
late. I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


NATHAN JACKSON. 
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Des Mortnes, Iowa, July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Not only all the peo- 
ple of our country, but the people of all the 
world are indebted to you for the way you 
are standing up against big-money interests 
in our country. They are not only trying to 
take over our country, but the world. 

Our most heartfelt gratitude to you. Pos- 
terity will hail you as one of the outstanding 
friends of humanity, and saviors of the 
world. You were so right in saying that po- 
litical and economic freedom in our country 
will always be in jeopardy, so long as so many 
of the world’s people are being robbed of 
their heritage, though those are not your ex- 
act words. When we deny freedom to others, 
we lose what freedom we have had also. By 
giving ourselves in service to others, we 
served Our own best interested. Likewise we 
rob ourselves, when we rob them. 

All hail to your clearer vision. 

Mary E. CassE anp Lucy B. 
DEXTER, 


(Another grandma, who likes to join 
me in these messages). 


Astoria, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Keep up the fight for the 
public's interest with reference to atomic 
energy. It's good to know we do have some 
Senators who are more concerned about the 
welfare of the country as a whole and not 
in supporting some private power group. 

With sincere appreciation, i 

F. MACAULAY. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MoRsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I listened to your short speech 
on Mr, Frank Edward's radio time and it 
made me feel good to know that we have 
some Senators who have the interests of the 
people at heart and will fight for the good 
of the people to the end. God bless you. 

I regret that I am not one of your con- 
stituents. 

There must be no more giveaways of the 
people's wealth. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING GELFAND. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: Please accept the 
sincere appreciation of this family who are 
only sorry that they are not in a position to 
vote for you. Keep up the good work. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ANDRÉ STEPHAN MOLNAR, 
CA, ILL., July 24, 1954. 
Senator MORSE: 

Received your Oregon letter in regard to 
the atomic giveaway. 

I think you are putting up a wonderful 


! fight for the people of the Nation. 


Receive the Oregon letter regularly and 
get information from it that I could not pos- 
sibly get from any newspaper. 

Sincerely hope you win the fight against 
the atomic giveaway. 

Sincerely, 
EDW-IN L. Rost. 
Cxurcaco, ILL., July 23, 1954, 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: Good for you. 

We are in accord with your decision 100 
Percent. Keep up the good work. 


Sincerely, 
Doxzorny MELTS, 
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Bronx, N. T., July 23, 1954. 
Senator W. Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 
HoNorasLE Sm: Keep up the good work. 
The atomic giveaway is disgraceful, 
Respectfully yours, 
Max STEINMAN, 


Wisconsin DELLS, Wis., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Drar Mr. Morse: We wish to congratulate 
and thank you for the tireless effort you are 
asserting for the protection of the peopies’ 
freedom and prosperity. 

It has always been our contention that 
Government should always Operate and be 
a yardstick for public power and private 
energy be kept in control, lest it exploit the 
people. 

More power to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. NELS CHRISTOPHERSON. 
New Tonk, N. T., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Mosse: Since these are days 
of feeble tongues and private-power minds, 
it is a pleasure to read of your actions in 
the AEC debate. We hope you keep your 
vocal chords in prime working order and 
that you find men and means to outwit this 
bill and have it presented in a more proper 
form. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED AgcHIs. 
ConcorpIa COLLEGE, 
Moorhead, Minn., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the good 
fight. The spirit of George Norris is with 
you. Old Bob La Folette must feel a strong 
urge to rise in his grave and cheer you on 
as you fight the battle for the people as 
he fought them years ago. The great myth 
of the Elsenhower administration has been 
the lie that it is serving the people, when 
every major step it has taken has been 
against the common man. Make that clear 
to the people, and the fall elections will 
do the rest. Surely there are enough public- 
spirited Senators willing to do a little talk- 
ing and lose a little sleep for one of the 
most vital causes that confronted this Na- 
tion. Talk all summer, if necessary, to pre- 
vent this proposed betrayal of the people. 
God be with you in your good fight. His- 
tory will class you with her immortals. 

Sincerely, 
W. E. Lixo, 
Counts, Va., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dran Sm: My hat is off to you for your 
faithful and courageous fight against the 
powerhouse gang who seek to destroy TVA 
and monopolize all of the Nation's electric 
power, Your fight is for not only the pres- 
ent generation but also for unborn babes. 
You fought like the good soldier that you 
are to save the tidelands oll for the people, 
but you lost, and this is the second time 
that President Eisenhower has surrendered 
to the plunder bund, and if these selfish 
forces win their goal our democracy will be 
swallowed up by the plutocracy and the 
howlers of creeping socialism are promoters 
of sneaking capitalism. The betrayal of the 
public interest by President Eisenhower 
should not surprise anyone, since he has 


teamed up with the very forces that he 


said during the Republican primary stole 
votes instead of long-horned cattle. WAYNE, 
you tell both the friends and enemies of 
the general public that both Democrats and 
Republicans are madder than a hundred 
hornets over the defeat of the George bill 
to ralse tax exemptions for the small-in- 
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come groups. So keep up the good fight and 
may God bless your efforts. 
Respectfully, 
E. V. Counts. 


Hicw Porwr, N. C., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Senator Morse: Thank you for your fight 
against the AEC bill. You deserve the thanks 
of all Americans, 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss KATHERINE Monts. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaTor Morse; Thanks again. It’s 
really most heartening to see you and a few 
of the other Senators in there fighting when 
the interest of the whole country is at stake. 
Frankly, however, I've come to expect it of 
you. 

I am writing for the ConcressionaL REC- 
orp for every day of this week, as I know 
there wiil be some very enlightening infor- 
mation to be found there. You may be fill- 
bustering, but it's certainly in a good cause. 
I've been getting so discouraged about so 
many things of late that it really gives me 
a boost to know what you're doing. The 
only trouble is I can’t get too much informa- 
tion—or at least the information that I 
want—out of the dally paper. 

I have really enjoyed and appreciate the 
newsletter which Is being mailed to me from 
your officé, even though I'm not an Ore- 
gonian. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Miss FARRAR ARMSTRONG. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I would like to congratulate you 
on the fine job you are doing in the present 
AEC debate. 

I, as well as many others, are backing you 
100 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Naratre Katz, 
Irvine BIRD. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. Senator: Even though it’s hot 
and sticky here, I would feel guilty if I did 
not drop you a line to tell you how much 
I have always admired your statesmanship 
and your courageous stand against the pres- 
ent administration's giveaway program. 

What a pity that we do not have more 
statesmen in Washington instead of a lot of 
party-labeled politicians who do not observe 
principles in voting for legislation and which 
will benefit the majority of people instead 
of just a few. 

Keep up the good work, Senator, and may 
your health permit you to serve the people 
for a long. long time. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. J. Kasmanrcr, 
Eomonns, WASH., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sm: Your untiring efforts are not go- 
ing unnoticed and unappreciated. 

At a time when rape, with the public as 
the victim, is being defined by the press and 
those in power as the highest type of moral 
activity, you have persistently and ener- 
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getically tried to make the public aware of 
the real motives behind the Republican leg- 
islative program. We wish that apathy 
weren't so prevalent but want to assure you 
that many value your efforts immeasurably 
and that your protestations are decreasing 
that apathy by increasing proportions as 
time goes by. 

We wish you continued good health and 
want to assure you that your magnificent 
efforts will continue to receive our whole- 
hearted support. 

Sincerely yours, 

RONALD E. Frece. 
RICHARD H. RYEN. 
PHYLLIs E. FEGE. 
ANN A. RYEN. 

NEw Yorrg, N. Y., July 24. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please keep up the 
good fight you are waging right now, 

All my family and friends are with you. 

Good health and good luck. 

Mrs. H. Bropr. 


Stare COLLEGE, PA., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I am delighted with you. 
You are in the right. Hurray for Morse. I 
hope you can keep going forever. 

Yours truly, 
J. T. Law. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Our prayers are with 
you in your valiant fight for justice, May 
God give you the needed strength. 

Sincerely, 
a MARIANNE LINEHAN, 
Mrs. Robert V. Linehan. 


BETHLEHEM, PA., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want you to know that I am 
with those who are voting for Government 
control or ownership of atomic energy. 

I am also in favor of your stand as a Liberal 
in the issues that come before the Senate. 


Sincerely, 
RUTH M. BONSTEEL, 
A Member of the AASW. 
OLIVIA, MINN., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You can never know 
just how many times I have breathed a great 
feeling of gratitude toward you for the way 
that you have stood up and been counted for 
standing up for what is right. It takes cour- 
age to do that and that is one of your great 
tributes, I imagine there are times when it 
seems that all are against you, but don't 
despair, for you cannot know that unseen or 
maybe unheard-of audiences that are behind 
you and who are thanking you for your 
tireless efforts to better the lot of the little 
man. 

Right now, as I am writing, you are in 
there fighting against that atomic energy 
bill, you and a host of others. All power to 
you and the rest. We gave away our tide- 
lands oil and now our atomic energy to big 
business, who will in turn scheme, as has 
been done before, with foreign countries, and 
more or less it will be our youth who 
pay for it with blood. Yread Drew Pearson's 
article In the St. Paul Dispatch evening 
paper of July 22 in which he told of the 
different sellout deals that had been 
by some of our big business. 

I will close this with saying all power to 
you and many thanks for the way you dare 
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to stand up and be counted even if you have 
to stand all alone, but lately you have had 
Plenty of help. 
Your friend, 
Mrs. STANLEY SCHNELLE. 


JACKSON, MICH., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dean SENATOR Morse: God bless you in 
Your stanch struggle to protect the interests 
Of the small wage earner and consumer. 
You are ever in the forefront in defending 
Civil rights, upholding the fundamental pro- 
Visions of Our Constitution, and acting as a 
bulwark for freedom of thought in this age 
Of fear. 

We want you to know that you have our 
Prayers for success in the present struggle 
re atomic energy bill. Bless you for helping 
Stave off the power interests until the people 
Can speak again in November. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. ANDERSON, 
METUCHEN, N. J. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Your efforts to keep power 
in public hands were it rightly belongs is 
greatly appreciated by this citizen. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donat E. HALL. 
GREENVILLE, S. C., 
July 24, 1954. 

My Dran Senator Morsx: Thank you for 
Your valiant leadership to prevent a gigantic 
€lveaway of our investment in atomic energy. 

Yours very truly, 
THEODRETA S. LOWREY 
Mrs, Wiliam T. Lowrey. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dran Srwaron Morse: I wish to take this 
Moment to congratulate you on your splen- 
did work in regards to the President's give- 
away program. This proves that you were 
Tight all along about Mr. Eisenhower's ability. 

P up your good work. 
Reepectfully, 
P. A. SCHTELDGE. 


Curcaco, ILL., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE. 
Sir: This is to express my great ad- 
Miration and thanks for your untiring efforts 
Prevent the giveaway (to put it politely) 
Private concerns, of the production and 
Sale of atomic power. You, and all those 
Who are fighting this steal, are truly valiant 
Soldiers in the battle to preserve some of the 
f neiples upon which this country was 
Ounded, but which are being sabotaged by 
Un-Americans in high places. 
Yours sincerely, 
Emma SCHMIDT. 


Be Curcnocovr, N. Y., July 22, 1954. 
nator Wayne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dran Senator Monse: I feel that our 
Food President is wrong in the AEC con- 

versy, and I commend your courageous 
fight for public power. Keep it up. 

Yours truly, 
FLORENCE F. FOSTER. 


Ho PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 23, 1954. 
n. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sewaror: Congratulations for your 
Breat effort, your endurance, and your wil 
er in fighting the Atomic Energy Act, and 
Elveaway program of the Eisenhower ad- 
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ministration, The folks at home, and my 
friends have words of praise for you. 

What we need is more Senators like you 
that will fight this giveaway program. God 
bless you and wishing you and your dear 
colleagues in this great legislative battle, 
great success. 

Sincerely, 
SOLOMON GREGAR, 
Los ANGELES, Caurr., July 23, 1954. 
Re atomic energy giveaway 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Under our present Government 
of big business by big business, for big 
business, how can you win But thank you 
anyway for putting up a magnificient fight. 

What this country needs, before it is too 
late, is a real crusade, and I think you are 
the one to lead it. I would gladly be a 
missionary for your cause. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Henry W. TAYLOR. 
z San Jose, Cavir., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to thank you 
for what you are doing to stop President 
Eisenhower's atomic energy giveaway bill 
from going through. I wish we had more 
public interested men in Washington like 
you. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM W. LLEWELLYN, 
STONEHAM, Mass, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: How proud we are of 
you. My butcher said to me this morning: 
“Morse has taken the place of Borah, Norris, 
the LaFollettes, and all the other great lib- 
erals.“ 

1 just hope God will give you the strength 
to keep going in your present fight for the 
American people, but, with so few of the 
Senators willing to stand out front and take 
the rap, the fight is in danger of being lost. 

I heard you on Frank Edward's radio 
broadcast last night. You were great, but 
watch that precious voice of yours; we can't 
atford to lose that. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH C. McDONALD, 
Secretary, Winchester Democratic 
Town Commission, 


New Tonk, N. Y., July 20, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I would like to ex- 
press profound appreciation for the heroic 
job you are doing trying to stop the giveaway 
atomic energy bill. 

I've been meaning to write a thank you 
note to you for years, but I didn't think it 
would mean very much until I was able to 
rate. 

So thank you, thank you, for doing a con- 
sistent job of trying to introduce good legis- 
lation, 

I admire your courage and bravery in 
standing above, and surely wish that I lived 
where I could vote for you. 

Cordially, 
BEATRICE RUTH, 
Ponttac, MicH., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, ` 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: You will remember me from 
our correspondence while I was at USVA 
Center, Biloxi, Miss. I was attempting to 
obtain a position as veterinarian in your 
great State of Oregon which was open at the 
time. While I was awaiting the outcome, I 
obtained a position here with the city of 
Pontiac and have been here since, nearly a 
year, I haven't given up hope of sometime 
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obtaining a position as veterinarian in Ore- 
2 although things have been all right 
ere. 

I want to sincerely congratulate you on 
your wonderful stand on that giveaway 
power business going on now. You are a 
hero in my eyes. You are like Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Sincerely, 
Morcan L. HANNAHS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1954. 
Hon Warne L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Today's press quotes 
you as saying you might become unpopular 
in the Senate because of your objection to 
curbing debate on an important issue. 

I'm sure such unpopularity will never affect 
your decisions—remember, Judith is only one 
of your supporters; my friends and I were 
there too. 

It's a pleasure to say thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Hanoi B. HUGHES, 


La JOLLA, CALIF., July 21, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: What a wonderful 
stand you are taking for the rights of the 
people. Many of us appreciate it more than 
we can tell, sọ we are sending you worlds of 
good wishes for your historic fight. 

Very sincerely, 
Frances MITCHELL, 
JULY 25, 1954. 

Senator Morse: It's indeed comforting to 
know that we have at least a few Senators 
who consider the people's interest in the 
future more important than their own inter- 
ests. Don't give up. 

MARGARET E. MATTHEWS, 


MATTAPOISETT, MASS., 
July 23, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Cheers, cheers, and 
more cheers for the liberals of today. 

Whatever the result of your efforts, you are 
making a lasting imprint of valiant men 
waging a just war of words for the rights of 
their constituents. 

May the Lord bless and keep you and cause 
His face to shine upon you always is the 
prayer of your friend, 

Mary B. H. Ransom, 
Curcaco, ILL., July 22, 1954, 
Mr. WayNe> Morse, 
Senator from the State of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Senator Morse: I congratulate you for 
fighting those who would give away the pub- 
lic investment in atomic energy. I heard 
you on Prank Edwards’ radio show at 9 this 
evening and had seen you earlier on a TV 
program. Keep up the good work. I have 
written to Senator Hul, too, 

Sincerely, 
Ep Conners. 


— 


Cammrincr, Mass., July 22, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar Senator Morse: Not since Senator 
Norris have these American properties, the 
natural resources, had such vigorous and 
steadfast protection. 

With appreciation of your courage and co- 
gency; and may your words flourish on the 
Senate floor, 

HEATH Jones. 
Suzan W. NILEs, 
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GLEN ELLYN, ILL. , July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Mosse; We wish to commend 
and thank you for your part in the fight 
to amend the Atomic Energy Modernization 
Act and to keep it from passing the Senate 
in its present reactionary form. 

We consider that it is contrary to the 
public interest for the President to order 
the Atomic Energy Commission to give a 
power contract to a competitor of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—the Dixon-Yates 
group—which would receive the contract 
without competitive bidding and operate tax- 
free; and for Congress to enact the order 
into law is outrageous, We hope that you 
and your colleagues will be able to amend 
this part of the bill out of existence. 

We are also strongly opposed to turning 
over the entire industrial atomic energy 
field to private capital. We think the co- 
operatives and publicly owned utilities 
should always be given priority for obtaining 
atomic power for developing their plants. 
It seems to us that the safeguards against 
creating monopolistic pools of patents should 
be strengthened in the bill, From where we 
sit, the bill looks like a bigger and worse give- 
away than the offshore oll bill of infamous 
memory. 

We congratulate you upon your fight 
against it in its present form and wish you 
the best of luck in your efforts to amend it, 
Very truly yours, 
Miss C. Z. HARTMAN. 
Miss F. M. HARTMAN, 


Box, IDARO, July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Realizing the stupendous 
efforts you are making in behalf of the peo- 
ple, and after having heard you last evening 
with Frank Edwards, I want to add my en- 
dorsement, as many others are doing, to your 
ideas of justice. 

Since your talk in Bolse at the Hells Can- 
yon breakfast, it became more apparent than 
ever that the people can look to you as a 
champion of their rights. 

Many people here are following with in- 
terest the developments of the atomic-energy 
controversy. We know you will never give 
up. 
Twe wish Glen Taylor were there to help 
you now and expecting that he will be in 
1955. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
ideas, I am, 

Sincerely, 
BTR THOMAS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 23, 1954. 

Drar Senator Morse: I have long admired 
your courage and fighting spirit, and only 
wish we had more men in our Government 
who were as honest and courageous in doing 
all in their power for the American people. I 
do hope that you, Senator Gorr, and others 
will win this present struggle for us. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. D. ROBBINS. 
Beaxnecer, CALIF., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Last night I listened 
with great interest and appreciation to your 
report—over the radio broadcast of Frank 
Edwards—of what is going on in the Senate 
at the present time, and to your part in it. 
It is the part that I always expect you to 
take when it is a matter of the rights and 
interest of the people being jeopardized by 
politically powerful special Interests. 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks. 

Gratefully yours, 
Laura MCALLISTER CARVER. 
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Corona, CaL., July 22, 1954. 

Dran Mr. Morse: I have your form letter 
of the 16th, and I write these few lines to 
express my appreciation of your stand in 
attempting to prevent the private power 
companies from grabbing federally owned and 
operated powerplants. 

I am somewhat familiar with the attempt 
to get control of atomic energy for this pur- 
pose. It is nota pretty picture. 

Whenever I get the opportunity in groups 
at which I am speaking or leading study 
groups I bring out these facts and mention 
you men who are trying to prevent the steal. 

More power to you In your fight. 4 

Sincerely, 
F. Bauce ELLTS, 
Pastor, the First Methodist Church. 


BERKELEY, CALF., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator Morse: I'm very glad of 
the fight you and a number of devoted Sena- 
tors are putting up about the AEO bill. I 
hope you can continue so as to get the whole 
thing tabled. I believe the whole Eisen- 
hower program is obnoxious. 

Thank you, Senator Lister Hr, Senators 
Gonk, LEHMAN, HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, for all 
you are doing. 

Sincerely, 
O. K. POWERS. 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY, 
Syracuse, N. V., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

Honoraste Sm: This note is merely our 
way of joining the thousands of liberala in 
the United States who will be congratulat- 
ing you in your fight on atomic energy and 
TVA and who would, as it were, be uphold- 
ing your arms in prayer until a victory is 
won for the American people in this matter, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WIN C. LEHMANN. 
Jane S. LEHMANN, 


SEATTLE, Wast., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR WaYNe Morse: The Mrs. and 
I heard you in Seattle at few months ago, 
We're hearing you now. She phoned me, 
“Send a letter pronto to him,” she said. 

Go to it; give em hell. We donwanna 
any more Insulls and donwanna sell the Cap- 
itol, or, shall I say, do not give it away. 

Mark M. LircHMAN, 
Sophm M. Lircuman, 
Remember Teapot Dome. 


WHEELER, Mic., July 22, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: May I thank you for bringing the 
problem of the giveaway program involving 
the atomic-energy action to the attention of 
the public. 

It is to be hoped that this new spotlight 
on the nondemocratic action of the present 
administration will result in the illumina- 
tion of the whole unfortunate program. It 
may be that your sincerity will prompt your 
speech to quotable quotes which may inspire 
our people to overthrow these grab actions; 
perhaps you can fire many to the realization 
of the danger inherent in the rule of an eco- 
nomic majority. 

Iam the general public, and I am inspired 
by the kind of leadership which you repre- 
sent. Your point of view in this discussion 
of the use of public power spells to me the 
kind of democratic action which should 
characterize our representatives. It 
to me that many are coming to fear the 
encroachment of those Interests which dom- 
inate the political aspects of our Govern- 
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ment. It will surely be encouraging to these 
many to recognize in you, and those who 
think Uke you, a real friend at court. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Most sincerely yours, 
J. Hupson Snow. 
GOSHEN, IND., July 23, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: I wish to congratu- 
late you on your magnificent efforts along 
with Senators Hm. and Gorg to block the 
Eisenhower atomic-energy giveaway pro- 
gram, 

It is shameful that a man of such distinc- 
tion as President Eisenhower would delib- 
erately try to scuttle a public-owned project 
and wreck TVA by ordering the AEC to get 
its power through the Yates-Dixon syndi- 
cate, a private gang with $$$ in its eyes, a 
faction which was hastily created only a 
few days ago. Either the President was badly 
misinformed as to the real effects of appli- 
cation of such a big private deal or else this 
is his way of winning recognition by big 
business (as if he hasn't already) as being 
a full-fledged member of the gougers of the 
public, 

We the people are behind you all the way 
in your fight for us. We will keep this gal- 
lant fight in mind in November. Keep up 
the good work. 

Very truly yours, 
Dart K. STUMP. 

Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

Cambridge, Mass., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
The Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Thank you very 
much for your efforts in trying to save the 
people's wealth for all the people. 
tidelands oil and now atomic power. MY 
wife and I think you are wonderful. 

With best wishes for many successful 
campaigns. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN M. SHIEBER, 


Reo WING, MINN. July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to take this opportunity 
to thank you for all you are doing on behalf 
of the people of these United States in trying 
to save for them their greatest asset, atomic 
power. 

You have no easy row to hoe to put your 
point across to the Senate, but I earnestl¥ 
hope you succeed. Without men like you the 
assets and natural resources of the country, 
which belong to all of the people, would 
have been given away to the few who are 80 
anxious to obtain them for private gain with- 
out regard to public benefit. 

While this letter is addressed to you, it 
is intended for all of the Senators who are 
fighting with you in this debate to halt the 
inroads on our natural resources and assets. 

I speak with some experience when I say 
that you have quite a foe in the private power 
industry. As a member of the City Council 
of the city of Red Wing, I have watched them 
maneuver to get the rates desired by one 
means or another. 

My best wishes for success in your debate- 


Yours truly, 
Joun B. Fxrrunten. 
PORTLAND OREG., July 23, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your filibuster, but please don’t make your- 
self ill. We can't get along without you- 
All good wishes. God bless you. 


Mrs, VIVIAN STRATTON» 
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The HILLSBORO, OREG., July 23, 1954. 
Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: Hooray for you and all the 
mae Senators who are publicizing the AEC 
1 The Oregonian gave you front-page 
to cure spot today. How they would love 

have you on their side. 

T up the tea drinking; it is wonderful 
OF a pick-me-up. Take good care of your- 
* + Oregon needs you, and all conservation 


Yours truly, 
— Mrs. HENRY P. DESINGER. 


SALEM, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
f Dran Mr, Morse: Thank you very much 
Or the Senator Monsx Reports, for your radio 
» and your voting record. 

Heard you Thursday night and Senator 
Humpunry last night on the Frank Edwards 
news broadcast which we get at 10:50 p. m. 
Over KSLM. 


PA agree 100 percent on your stand on the 
mic bill now before the Senate. 

8 thanks to you and the other Sena- 
in: who are working so very hard for our 


Sincerely, 
ARTHUR L. SCHULZ, 
REMOH SCHULZ, 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, xs 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
aoe Srnator Morse: Many thanks for the 
ral t work you and so few others are doing 
to protect our natural resources. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. WILLIAM HOFFSTETTER. 


MILTON-PREEWATER, Ones., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Monsr, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

a Dran SENATOR Morse: Keep fighting on the 
— Power issue. The people are with you. 
ha Present administration believe they 

ve a license to steal. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD KOLBERG, 


PORTLAND, OREG., f A 
Benator 10 July 24, 1954 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 
Meer ay for you. We're root ing for you and 
have with you who would not give all we 
I zay away to private interests. With pride 


Your friend, 
PEARL D. TUTTLE. 


BEAVERTON, Orec., July 24, 1954. 
ten Senator Morse: Please accept our 
for am: your efforts to keep their heritage 
former six grandchildren. Thanks also for 

efforts in their behalf. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. May S. DODSON. 
v. 8 Guy R. Dopson. 
tors -—Extend our thanks to other Sena- 


Working with you. 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 22 8 
Ton. . July 22, 1954 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
I Mr Dean SrNaron Monrsr: My husband and 
against nd you for your courageous fight 
legis] the administration's atomic energy 
hag — If the people of our country 
Ore farsighted leaders of your stature, 
2 afford to be indifferent, but many 
ot tue. boiling mad about the attempts 
men in our Government to give 
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away the great resources of our country with 
no thought to our future needs. 

We feel fortunate to have you as our Sen- 
ator and thank you very much for the good 
work you have done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, WILLIAM STRIPLIN. 
BEAVERTON, OREG., July 23, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Wish to tell you how 
much we all appreciate what you are doing 
in the Senate to prevent the betrayal of the 
public by the Eisenhower administration. 
This is the worst yet; it is far worse than the 
Harding administration. Even though you 
fail, we want to thank you for your efforts in 
our behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
J. R. WI IIS. 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I want to congratulate 
you on your concerted effort to stop the pas- 
sage of the atomic energy bill sponsored by 
the White House. What we need is more and 
more Senators like yourself, Senator GORE, 
and others who are for the people first. 

When it comes to a giveaway program, this 
administration makes the Harding adminis- 
tration look like a peewee. 

Very best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Evrrn G. McConkey. 


/ CORVALLIS, OREG., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 

Senator from Oregon, the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: I heartily congratu- 
late you on your leadership of the attack 
upon those who would exploit atomic power- 
plants for private interest. 

Yours truly, 
Ray 8. HEWITT. 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR., 
July 25, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You are doing a real 
job in this fight. I wish that I could be 
with you to pump more air into your fight. 
There have been times I could have beaned 
you, but you have redeemed all of my esteem. 

Well, Senator, keep up the good work and 
don't give in. 

In many ways you have got a rough 
deal from the party in past years, but you 
seem to have the stuff it takes to show the 
boys, and I am for you. 

Sincerely, 
G. J. Pass. 
Lone Istanp Crrv, N. V., 
July 24, 1954. 
Senator Monsx. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Courage. Continue to fight. 

Mr. and Mrs. KUNZWELL. 


New Yorx, N. Y. 
July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne F. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dran Senator Morse: In your capacity as 
United States Senator at large, though 
paradoxically and necessarily still depending 
upon your reelection from the Oregon elec- 
torate, may I agree and encourage your cur- 
rent stand against handing over to public 
utilities the atomic energy discoveries which 
we taxpayers have subsidized with our $12 
billion of risk capital. 

Should it be required to compromise this 
impasse, may I suggest that these private 
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enterprises repay the taxpayers for the large 
sum which we haye invested. 

Thank you. 

SIDNEY FELDMAN. 
New York, N. Y. 
July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thanks for your courage and leadership in 
trying to block the atomic energy giveaway. 
Please, please keep up the fight until the 
bitter end. Here's hoping that democracy 
may still win, for giving to private industry 
tax supported developments is economic 


slavery. 
EDNA R. HAMBURGER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
July 24, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: You deserve a lot of credit in 
your fight against the giveaway program, 
James J. Grnacury. 


PiurtLaDELpPHt, PA., 
July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Congratulations on your fight 
against the power interests. Keep up the 
good work, 

ELIZABETH GERAGHTY, 


BANTA MONICA, Car., 
July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
SENATOR Morse: I fully support your stand 
on the atomic power giveaway. 
Good luck in your fight and unswerving 
support of the average citizen. 
Respectfully, 
GERALD LEAIRTT. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF, 
July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Morse: Permit an Indi- 
vidual, not one of your constituents or even 
an Oregonian by origin, to send you a trans- 
continental pat on the back and a most 
hearty plea: Don't give way to the great give- 
away. 

In these days it is heartening to see a man 
stand up and open his mouth for the com- 
monwealth, not for the common wealthy 


3 In admiration, 
H. ARTHUR KLEIN, 


— 


Excetsion, MINN., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: God bless you and 
Humpnrey and associates. The Eisenhower 
administration will give away to big business 
everything that is not tied down by you good 
defenders of the people. May the Lord above 
give you strength to stand against forces of 


monopoly, 

W. A. McDONALD. 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 24, 1954. 

Senator Warne MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dzar Senator Morse: Keep talking. 

KEN MORITZ. 
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BowLIiNG Green, Onto, July 24, 1954. 
Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your far- 
sighted viewpoint of the future. Keep up 
the good work. Im completely in accord 
with your policy. 

Grorce WILLIAMS, 


Tontocany, OHIO, July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mu. Morse: Congratulations on your far- 
sighted viewpoint of the future. Keep up 
the good work. I am completely in accord 
with your policy, 

L. E. MCCULLOUGH., 


Santa BARBARA, CALIF., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: This card is to let 
you know I support your stand on the cur- 
rent atomic issue. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. E. WILKES, 
Lamont, Iowa, July 23, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: My heartiest cheers for the vic- 
tory for public use of power. Many of us 
have been holding our breath in fear that 
the private-enterprise people might steal this 
power plan. We're for you. 
HELEN HARRINGTON. 


New Yorn, N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator, State of Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: More power to you 
and to your colleagues who are fighting an- 
other attempted grab of the national do- 
main. Keep it up; the people are behind 
you. May the good Lord bless you and give 
you strength. 

Sincerely, 
. E. J. Sanur. 


Jenser Crry, N. J., July 24. 1954, 
United States Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I consider that you are doing 
a wonderful thing for the people of the 
United States of America in bringing to their 
attention the apparent attempt of the power 
groups to plunder the people's atomic re- 
sources, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp O'Hare, 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Thank you for fight- 
Ing against the AEC bill as now drawn. We 
taxpayers and citizens ought to be grateful, 
and this one ts. 

Very truly yours, 
Doretuy YARNELL BARTON, 
Mrs. GEORGE E. BARTON, Jr, 


— 


BROOKLYN, N. T., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeNarog Morse: Congratulations and 
thanks for your courageous stand against the 
giveaway program. 

Sincercly yours, 
CrHartes H. McGutae. 

P. S.—Let's start calling it EGAP. 

C. H. M. 
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Fresno, CA., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: People like you are the salt 
of the earth. Thank God, we have a num- 
ber of courageous Americans that dare to 
put up a fight against giving over to bil- 
lionaires and multimillionaires the natural 
resources that belong to all the péople in a 
government of for and by the people. The 
Government paid for the development of 
atomic power and it belongs to the Federal 
Government, Please, keep up the fight. 
Senator Pranpees is also a Member of which 
we can be proud. With a prayer in my heart 


Iam yours, Mrs, E. Jones. 
P. 8.—I sincerely hope you receive this 
card. Mrs. E. J, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Don’t let them give atomic energy away. 

Good for you. 

CREIGHTON HALL. 
Syracuse, N. T., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Please keep up your 
fight to protect the public interest. We have 
been following the whole program of the 
administration regarding public lands and 
conservation, and are convinced that if peo- 
ple knew what has been done in the last 2 
years they would object strongly. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. SPIREN. 


New Yorn, N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations and thanks 
for your efforts on our behalf. We are 
eagerly awaiting November. 

GERTRUDE AND HERBERT J. SALOMON. 


Toreo, Onto, July 23, 1954. 
Senator Warner Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Senator: I address you, sir, as 
symbolic of your colleagues who are protest- 
ing against the administration's desire to 
permit the Dixon-Yates firm to provide pow- 
er at lopsided profit as against TVA, thus 
weakening the latter and possibly providing 
a wedge which would mean more of the same 
kind of shenanigan in the future. 

We appreciate what you are attempting to 
do and wish you every success, 

This could also be a deterrent to such 
agreements as tidelands oil, etc, 

Thank you all very much. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN M. HAGEMEYER, 
Borse, Ipano, July 23, 1954. 
Warne Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. C.: 

Splendid work in preventing the gigantic 
Eisenhower giveaway of all our resources. 

Best of wishes always. 

MITCHELL, 
Care ELIZAEETH, MAINE, July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WAYNE: You are again, as usual, in 
the forefront of the good fight. 

I thank you. 

Rosent J. SAUNDERS, 
Scarspvaue, N. T., July 22, 1954. 
Hon, Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sm: I wish there were more Senators 


‘with your courage and integrity—men who 


really had the interest and welfare of the 
Nation in their hearts. 


July 27 


How grateful all the people in the States 
should be that, at least, we do have you to 
fight for us, 

Most gratefully yours, 
(Mrs. William) VERNE WRIGHT. 
Curcaco, ILL., July 23, 1954 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: I thank you for the 
valiant fight you are making in behalf 
all of us. We agree that the present admin“ 
istration Is certainly misguided in its pollcY 
in regard to public power. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srina Ekenop HILLMAN. 


Cotumsus, Onto, July 24, 1954- 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Honoraste Str: The courageous stand vou 
and your colleagues are taking and the ef- 
forts expended on the issue of the selling 
atomic-energy plants to private enterprise 
is sincerely appreciated, as are all of your 
loyalty to truth and convictions in your 
work of lawmaking. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Lucite K. GRUMLEY- 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 21, 1954- 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, n 
Dran Sm: Thank you for your talk O 
KSO Thursday night and your interest 1 
avoiding giving a monopoly to private inter, 
ests on atomic energy or any other peop! 
property. 
Yours very truly, 
J. J Lexar. 
Miss Vivian LEKAR- 
Joe VOGEL, 
Wesrenn Sprmes, ILL., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: We are proud of you 
for your constant championing of the 
ple’s rights. James Madison in 1788 
“I believe there are more instances of 
abridgment of the freedom of the people 
gradual and silent encroachments of t ure 
in power than by violent and sudden U5 % 
pations.” Keep up the good fight. 
take time to answer this. 
Mrs. W. G. ME8* 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., July 24, 1954: 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C- ful 
Dear Senator Monse: That’s a wonder) | 
fight you are making against the m 
billion dollar plunder of the Nation atom, 
power. Keep up the fine work, even est 
and allied Dems have to talk until * 
Christmas, 
Sincerely, 
j- 7 ALLEN KLEM: 


said, 
the 
by 


PATERSON, N. J., July 24, 1954 
Senator Morse, 

Washington, D. C. per 
Drau Morse: Keep uv the good work 9h 

cause somebody has to represent the Pe?! 
of the United States. 
Yours truly, Be 

Joserm CuUccHIARO 


Lawatno, Micu., July 23, 195 4. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. i 
Dear Senator: I must express my Ad part 
tion and gratitude to you for the leading give 
you took in fighting the Eisenhowet cats 
away of atomic power to private in em- 
The people of Oregon can be proud of th 
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felves for having picked as courageous and 
e a man as yourself to represent them. 
Sincerely, 
A. CAVALARI, 


BEATTLE, WaSH., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Keep talking. 
E. and K. WIDMER. 
Tacoma, WASH, July 23, 1954. 
Dran Sewaron Morse: Cannot send you 
fresh roses; but with an my best thoughts 
and wishes I hope you keep up your good 
fight against the power stead of the big in- 
dustries and the giveaways of the Eisenhower 
administration. 
MIN N O. PRENTICE. 
Essex, N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Monse, 
Senate Chambers, Washington D. C. 
Senator Morse: Keep up the fight, 
Save atomic energy for the country and the 
People to whom it belongs. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN KAPLAN, 


New Yorn, N. L., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Senator Monse: I wish to commend 
You for your energetic effort to prevent our 
Natural resources from being given away— 
for your opposition to the atomic energy bill, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLEVE WHISMAN, 


— 


Santa Monica, CALIF., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Monse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sewaror Monse: Thank you for the 
Breat fight you are making to save TVA and 
ep atomic energy for the people. I only 
Wish that my Senators were helping you in 
th Anyway, I want you to know that 
dome of us appreciate what you are doing. 
Sincerely, 
GLADYS QUISENBERRY, 


Mosraty, Mo., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: May God give you 
Wrengin to carry on, and allow you to do 
zhat you must do in order that the people 
Wig finally understand what a dreadful step 

about to be taken, 

Why don't you become a Democrat? 1 
Used to be Republican, too! 

Mrs, W. La Montane, 


Se New Tonk. N. T., July 24, 1954. 
nator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
to dan Senator Morse: I am deeply grateful 
you for the efforts you are making to 
>i tect our rights in atomic energy devel- 
tents, during the present argument in 
© Senate. 
Yours respectfully, 
Cantota D. THEnasHa. 


West WINT IIb. N. T., July 24, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, : 
Washington, D. C. 
mnONORABLE Sm: Please do not let the ad- 
Nistration give away my share of atomic 
+ Keep up the good work, 
Voter W. C. TRUEX, 
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New Yoru, N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
present splendid efforts to preserve our 
rights in atomic power. 

Respectfully, 
Boyne GRAINGER. 
Swerve Oax, N. V., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: More power to you who 
are trying to save America for all Amer- 
icans and not for a privileged few. 

Very truly yours, 
Maurice A. SELLERS, 
PHYLLIS K. SELLERS, 


New Tonk, N. V., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Bravo on your terrific fight 
against the atomic steal. Keep up the good 
work. 

Sincerely, 
BEATRICE SCHAPPER, 
BrooKLYN, N. V., July 22, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: As our favorite 
out-of-State Senator, please accept our con- 
gratulations on your heroic efforts to expose 
the giveaway practices of the public re- 
sources to private interests. 

We are happy to see that other Senators 
are beginning to share your views on this 
matter. Your fight will not be in vain if 
it serves to arouse the people in this year's 
elections. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. Sarrer. 


Order of Business 


SPEECH 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


(Mr. RAYBURN asked and was given 
permission to address the House.) 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to inquire what the program is. It isnow 
Saturday. Every State in the Union that 
I know anything about that has a pri- 
mary, when there were contests in it, 
we transacted no business on that day. 
So, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana, or the Speaker, what we are 
going to do about Texas primary day. 
There are six members on the Texas 
delegation that think their opposition 
is serious enough that they be in the 
State of Texas. They can be here Mon- 
day, that is, the majority can. Now, I 
just want to know if our State is going 
to be treated like the other States. We 
on this side have always agreed that 
when there was a primary in any State 
we would have no business transacted 
important enough on which a roll would 
be called. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have tried as best 
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I could to protect the Members when 
their primaries were held, and likewise 
conventions. Unfortunately, on an oc- 
casion or two it has not been possible to 
do that. I recall that I was in difficulty 
with the Connecticut Members and also 
with the Members from Wisconsin and 
also California. I must also say to the 
gentleman that as we discussed the pro- 
gram for the week, and as we progressed 
up to date and through today, when there 
were conversations about whether we 
would vote today or whether we would 
go over until tomorrow, the first time 
any Member of the Texas delegation or 
the gentleman from Texas spoke to me 
about the necessity of keeping tomorrow 
clear for the Texas primaries was an 
hour or so ago when the gentleman spoke 
to me. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I spoke to the gen- 
tleman previously. He must have for- 
gotten. I am sure that I spoke to him 
about it earlier in the day, and I cer- 
tainly spoke to the Speaker about it ear- 
lier in the day. 

Mr. HALLECK. My memory might 
fail me, but I must say that I have no 
such recollection of the gentleman so 
stating to me. Now, not having had any 
such request from anybody from the 
Texas delegation—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I am a mem- 
ber of the Texas delegation, you know. 

Mr, HALLECK. That is right. The 
gentleman spoke to me about it about 
an hour ago in the Speaker's lobby. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That was the second 
time, as I remember it. 

Mr. HALLECK. A great many Mem- 
bers have asked me as to what the situ- 
ation would be if there was a demand 
for the reading of the engrossed copy 
of the bill. Of course, I must say that 
I am very sorry that there has been such 
a demand, because I am quite sure we 
all know very much what is in the bill 
and could have gone on ahead tonight 
and concluded action on the bill and had 
the matter back of us, and we would not 
have been in this difficulty. The gen- 
tleman has said that these absent mem- 
bers of the Texas delegation will be here 
Monday? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not say all of 
them will. I think 3 or 4 of the 6 will 
be here Monday. I know 3 of them will 
be here Monday. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I say, it embar- 
rasses me, I might say to the gentleman, 
because I have said to so many of our 
Membcrs that if there were a demand for 
the engrossed copy, the vote on the bill 
would be had tomorrow. 

Of course, in view of the situation that 
we have in respect to the primaries if, 
under the circumstances, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Raysurn] insists on it, 
I have no alternative but to put this vote 
over to Monday. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
insist. I have never made an unreason- 
able request of anybody in my life. I 
have thought that we ought to do for the 
State of Texas what we do for every 
other State in the matter of the pri- 
maries, Mr, Speaker, I have had my 
say. 
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Imports of Foreign Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 15, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, unless 
action is taken by the Congress or some 
power is exerted by the executive de- 
partment of the Government, we will 
add to the present surplus of farm com- 
modities a supply of oil commodities, 
and, in fact, have a tremendous surplus 
of oil commodities on hand now. 

Time has proven that we should have 
passed legislation when it was before 
the last session of Congress to limit oil 
imports that are flooding the Nation, 
causing us to cutback and to continue 
to cutback our domestic productive 
capacity, and at the same time crowding 
our storage capacity, which has brought 
about a situation where the pipelines 
are reducing their purchase of oil, in 
some instances, by 30 percent, which 
has caused a reduction of crude oil, in 
some instances, of 12 cents per barrel, 
and is throwing out of work thousands 
of men in southern Illinois and the 
Nation, many of whom will have to re- 
vert to unemployment compensation. 
Their earning power is stopped, and 
with it the taxes the Government would 
receive if these men could remain em- 
ployed. 

This condition has been brought about 
by a few American oil companies bring- 
ing in oil from the Middle East and 
other places, which is working a great 
hardship on the small independent 
operators as well as doing great damage 
to the economy of the various States 
and the Nation. 

In 1949 imports of foreign oil aver- 
aged about 784,000 barrels a day. That 
is as much oil as should be permitted 
to come into this country daily at the 
present time, yet, these imports have 
increased to one million barrels of for- 
eign oil a day. 


It is the responsibility of the Congress 
and the Executive Department to use 
whatever means they have to reduce 
foreign oil imports at the earliest pos- 
sible date, to a reasonable level. 


Mr. Speaker, these excess imports have 
created a very serious condition in the 
oil industry in the entire nation. I have 
in my hand two telegrams recently re- 
ceived which I am including in the 
Recorp, These will give you some idea 
of the condition that has been brought 
about among the independent oil pro- 
ducers in my State of Illinois, and may I 
say, this same condition is present in 
Indiana, Kentucky, and generally among 
the independent producers, and major 
producers as well, through the Nation: 

MOUNT CARMEL, ILL., July 21, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The independent oll producers of Dlinois 
met spontaneously this week at Fairfield, 
iL, alarmed and much disturbed over the 
recent cutback or proration and reduction 
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crude oll in the basin. This gathering re- 
presented 50,000 barrels daily oil of the total 
180,000 barrels produced in the State of 
Illinois. A committee of nine, Including 
myself, was appointed to contact our re- 
presentatives in Washington, including the 
President calling to their attention the 
alarming and serious situation confronting 


I was likewise appointed chairman of a 
special committee from our Rotary Club for 
a mass meeting with other civic clubs and 
chambers of commerce who are disturbed 
along with farmers and land owners. The 
entire business of the State and Nation will 
be seriously affected unless some means of 
relief is immediately obtained to heip this 
situation and protect us against import oil 
and import buyers flooding our market to the 
detriment of the entire Nation. 

We here cannot be compared in many re- 
spects with Western States where they pri- 
marily have large ranches and leaseholds as 
compared with our small farms with low oll 
reserves and an average production of seven 
barrels per day per well in Illinois, and with 
the drilling of each well committing us to 
drill on the small adjacent farms to protect 
them against drainage, we certainly should 
not be called upon to stand proration. Un- 
der such circumstances, we cannot carry out 
our commitments and obligations under this 
proration and the condition can easily be- 
come disastrous. 

I know that our Representative in Wash- 
ington with the ald of the good offices of the 
President should be able to remedy this 
situation. The oil operators asked for 50 
percent reduction in import oil instead of 
the steady increase which we have been 
getting, which will greatly relieve our serious 
situation and the present national economy. 

If it would help our cause to show the 
seriousness of this present situation, you can 
be furnished with atleast 100,000 immediate 
spontaneous signatures to telegrams, letters, 
or petitions showing that this entire com- 
munity is up in arms and at the stage of 
demanding militant action. 

The school boards have just informed me 
that this reduction will greatly decrease their 
tax revenue, thereby impairing the present 
building program to replace the now ex- 
tremely inadequate school facilities. 

J. Roy Der, 
Member of the Committee, of the 
Combined Organizations of Oil 
Producers. 


Cart, ILL., July 23, 1954. 
Congressman CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our local economy is seriously affected by 
recent curtailment of oll production. Fifty 
percent of local commerce is dependent upon 
the oll industry. We are not begging for 
subsidies of any kind, but are aware of the 
serious domestic results of imports of foreign 
oll. As representatives of the commerce in- 
dustry and welfare of White County, we 
urge congressional action to curb imports of 
oll. 


CARMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
GEORGE H. ScuHanzie, President. 


The Eagle and the Storm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 


of price by two of the largest purchasers of new 4-cent airmail stamp, to be issued 
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by the Post Office in September, for use 
on post cards, underscores the signifi- 
cance of the American spirit and recalls 
a legend of the eagle and the storm. 

Displayed in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Friday, July 23, 1954, 
the new airmail stamp shows a beautiful 
uncrowned, bald-headed American eagle 
in powerful flight, high in the clouds. It 
moves with an ease that arrests the eye. 

Legend has it that when severe storms 
come, some birds flee in fright to hide in 
the lee of any convenient shelter. Others 
continue head on into the wind, flying 
until exhausted. The American Eagle, 
symbol of our Nation, spirit of our peo- 
ple, soars above the storm and keeps 
going. 

The Post Office is to be congratulated 
for issuing a stamp which underscores 
so well the American spirit. 


More on the Reinsurance Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the rein- 
surance bill, rejected by the House and 
returned to committee, would create an- 
another bureau under the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
first 5 years the administrative costs 
would be borne by the general funds of 
the Treasury. It sets up a fund of $25 
million to be used in a trial and error 
effort to develop a basis upon which the 
theory of reinsurance can be made to 
serve the medical needs of a greater 
number of people under the prepaymen 
principle. This fund, after 5 years, sup- 
ported by the payment of a percentage 
of total net collections from subscribers 
of carriers voluntarily participating, 
then become a revolving fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary. 

The expressed object of the bill is to 
find ways and means of extending COV“ 
erage of voluntary prepaid insurance- 
It makes no reference to compulsory cov 
erage or to individuals and groups wh? 
are now without protection because of 
physical limitations or financial status. 
Therefore, it would seem to serve no use- 
ful purpose except to relieve those indi- 
vidual subscribers whose medical 
hospital bills exceed the sums provided 
for in their contracts with carriers 
Few subscribers experience this condi- 
tion. However, in cases of prolonged ill- 
ness and hospital confinement this does 
become a matter of serious concern 
subscribers. It is here that any form 
reinsurance would serve a great need if 
it could be made self-supporting. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield nonprofit 
organizations, together with many in- 
surance companies, have been adopting 
the prepaid principle of health 
over a comparatively short period of 
time, but with remarkable success, Dur- 
ing the course of their wide expansion 
they have accumulated a great store 
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financia] and statistical information, ex- 
Perience tables upon which they can 
plan extensions of coverage to more em- 
Ployed and individual groups on a finan- 
cially sound basis. Operating as indi- 
Vidual units, serving area groups living 
Under varying social and economic con- 
ditions, they are able to determine local 
needs and rates and extent of coverage 
best suited to the community. By coop- 
erative interchange of experience, each 
group can learn of the successes and pit- 
falls of others. Each group is entitled 
to advice and counsel of statistical and 
ancial experts who have learned their 
lessons from actual participation in the 
trowth and development of the program. 
It is the American way of solving local 
Problems locally by local planners who 
understand local needs. It would be dif- 
ficult to see how politically appointed 
Government Administrators could pos- 
Sess the background to perform a better 
Job by issuing orders out of Washington 
than that being done with increasing 
Success by those who have evolved the 
Prepaid-insurance program. 

As mentioned before, this bill pro- 
Viding reinsurance is not designed to 
Protect that large group which cannot 
Qualify for coverage. It affects only 

Ose who are employed and can afford 
the premiums. If reinsurance is needed 

take care of those subscribers whose 
Medical bills run beyond the contract 
Provisions, then carriers can and prob- 
ably will develop plans for such reinsur- 
ance, For this privilege, of course, they 
Would be charged an extra premium, but 

€ same cost would have to be paid if 

vernment performed the same func- 
tion as provided by this bill. In any 
event, reinsurance can be less expen- 
Sively carried on by existing insuring 
agencies than can be done by Govern- 
Ment, since they have at hand the facts 
of experience upon which to project 
Plans. 

There is, however, a sadly neglected 
Eroup of citizens which the proponents 
ol this bill seem to think can be covered 
€ventually through a 5-year trial experi- 
Mental period set out in this bill. I can 
See no chance that this will eventuate 
When reinsurance cannot be interpreted 

Protect those who for various reasons 
2 unable to qualify for protection un- 

er prepaid contracts. 

It is a distressing experience to see old 
men and women with no income, no old 
2 Pensions, no social security, and no 

riends or relatives, trying to exist on 
t © meagre allowances they may be for- 
Unate enough to receive from the inade- 
Aue or improperly allotted relief funds. 
ey live in slum quarters on barely suf- 
tent aid to pay their rent, to say noth- 
: g of food. Any medical service they 
8 is usually limited to 1 or 2 calls auth- 
th by a DPA inspector who will pay 
iy € doctor $2 for the first and $1 for each 
authorized call thereafter. If illness is 
eh and deserves hospitalization, it is 
ten days before a bed is available, 
metimes too late. No one knows this 
ter than the general practitioner of 
ias large number of seniles, who for want 
funds or friends are compelled to 
8 their ending days in rented rooms 
T in homes willing to provide food and 
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bed for a meagre allowance provided by 
relief agencies, The number of unfor- 
tunate people who come under this 
neglected group can get no health insur- 
ance. Of course, reinsurance is of no 
benefit to them. Nor does it help the 
blind, the disabled, the widows, indigents 
and dependent children, whose care is 
too often placed in the hands of persons 
eager enough to take the pittance al- 
lowed by relief agencies, but who do little 
to provide the home life and comforts 
these people deserve. Federal and State 
funds are inadequate for those in real 
need. All the more so when depleted to 
encourage malingerers. 

So, instead of adopting legislation to 
authorize an additional governmental 
agency of brain trusters and economists 
to tell us what to do, why not work 
through existing local and State agen- 
cies, placing more emphasis on more 
successfully implementing the provisions 
of Public Law 482, entitled “An act to be 
known as the Medical Facilities Survey 
and Construction Act of 1954." Part G 
of this act provides for construction of 
diagnostic or treatment centers, chronic 
disease hospitals, rehabilitation centers 
and nursing homes. Such facilities, in 
sufficient numbers and made to function 
properly, together with provisions for the 
timely care of indigents acutely ill, will 
do more to solve the medical needs of 
our people than anything else. 

If I may add a word of criticism, T 
would say that doctors and patients alike 
are much to blame for the so-called high 
cost of medical care. Too many doctors 
hang on to their patients longer than is 
necessary, and too many patients insist 
on prolonging treatment beyond need. 
In either event, the costs increase need- 
lessly. Doctors find it easier to treat 
their patients in hospitals than in their 
homes. Thus, to lighten their load or to 
satisfy the whims of their patients, they 
utilize hospital beds that otherwise would 
be available for patients more severely ill. 
Since the advent of prepaid hospital 
service, daily bed attendance has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Beds are seldom 
available for acutely ill patients because 
they are occupied by people who have 
little excuse for being there except that 
they are entitled to this service under 
their contracts. Many patients who for 
good and sufficient reasons should be 
hospitalized for observation and diag- 
nosis are informed all beds are engaged 
for days and sometimes for many weeks 
ahead. Even ambulance cases are some- 
times turned back at the receiving sta- 
tion for lack of accommodations. Under 
prepayment health contracts, that allow 
special fees for classified services, both 
doctors and hospitals permit the full use 
of diagnostic or treatment facilities even 
though not specifically indicated. Does 
anyone think that this all too human 
weakness would not tend to encourage 
higher medical and hospital costs when 
covered by reinsurance contracts? 

There is too much tendency on the 
part of those who would socialize medi- 
cine to evaluate medical care in terms 
of its cost. This is not correct, Good 
medical care does not necessarily need 
to be prohibitive because of its cost. 
The conscientious doctor, willing to in- 
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quire into a patient's background, evalu- 
ate his environmental influences, make 
full use of his five sense to discover ab- 
normal conditions, and put his patient's 
mind at ease, can ofttimes do far more 
for him than any expensive diagnostic 
routine at the hands of specialists who 
seem unable or unwilling to perform 
these services without the aid of the 
hospital and its equipment. This meth- 
od of practice is still observed by the 
few general practitioners left and by the 
psychiatrists, but rarely by specialists, 
So, with doctors preferring to treat pa- 
tients in hospitals, with patients, though 
not too ill, receptive to the luxury of a 
couple of weeks’ rest and personal at- 
tention, and with the accommodations 
already paid for under the contract with 
the carrying agency, it is hard to know 
just where to place the blame for the 
existing overcrowded conditions of our 
general hospitals and the attendant high 
cost of medical care. 

The diagnosis, control, prevention, and 
treatment of disease has gone far toward 
prolonging life, preventing epidemics, 
minimizing suffering, and rehabilitating 
the handicapped. In spite of the critics 
who charge a lack of adequate medical 
care, the people of America as a whole 
enjoy the most comprehensive care of 
any people of the world. Its cost is high 
but little, if any, out of proportion to 
increased costs of every other commod- 
ity or service we enjoy. It may truth- 
fully be said that doctors’ fees are some- 
times excessive, but when patients en- 
courage high-priced doctors and con- 
tinue to judge their ability in terms 
of their fees they need expect no low- 
ering of fee standards. People have 
learned and accustomed themselves to 
depend too much on the advice and 
judgment of doctors who must be paid 
to do for them or tell them how to do 
the commonsense things that they 
should do for themselves through reli- 
ance on their own mother wit, 

We are living in a changing world. 
With these changes, medicine, like 
everything else, must undergo evolution. 
Economic changes with an evergrowing 
and shifting population create new con- 
ditions to which medical care must be 
adjusted, Lack of uniformity makes 
every problem one of direct local inter- 
est and should, therefore, be adjusted 
according to the circumstances. Medi- 
cal service administered from the na- 
tional level is incapable of solving in- 
numerable health problems in as many 
separate areas of the land. 

The Public Health Service has done 
the country a valuable service. Its role 
of disseminating information, intended 
to improve health, sanitary measures, 
and disease prevention, should be en- 
couraged and adequately supported 
financially. Federal aid to State and 
local communities for the purpose of 
construction of facilities to provide de- 
cent care for those who, for reasons be- 
yond their control, are no longer able 
to care for themselves is a moral obli- 
gation and should be so accepted. It is, 
also, a local responsibility for the local 
communities to assume control of the 
operation of these facilities without any 
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administrative aid from the Govern- 
ment. 

The Nation will always face medical 
problems. These problems will vary 
with varying local conditions. Their 
solution can best be met through local 
effort. Voluntary prepaid medical care 
is an advanced step in the right direc- 
tion. If not too generally abused it will 
continue to grow in popularity. Other- 
wise it will defeat its own purpose, and 
its facilities will be used simply as places 
of rest, thereby making hospital beds un- 
available for those who need emergency 
care, and, through the use of insured 
privileges, result eventually in increased 
costs beyond the ability of subscribers 
to pay. In addition to the initial fund 
of $25 million provided in this bill, addi- 
tional costs of administration from 
Washington down through the State 
and communities only adds to an al- 
ready staggering sum to exact from the 
taxpayer. 

If, even after 5 years of experiment, 
Ways can be found to extend voluntary 
coverage through the method of rein- 
surance, this same knowledge will be- 
come available to Government agents 
only as it is developed through the ever- 
existing purpose of insuring agencies to 
provide such coverage. In short, it isa 
case of Government duplicating the ef- 
fort of existing agencies. 

If this agency is established to operate 
& fund and this fund should become ex- 
hausted during periods of unusual de- 
mands, the temptation to utilize the 
agency to take over control of the costs 
of medical care on a national level will 
be too great to resist. Then only the 
taxpayer is left to carry the load. 

So it would appear clear that the Fed- 
eral Government is authorizing an 
agency at its own cost to compile facts 
already developed by insurance carriers 
through years of practical experience on 
the assumption that Government spe- 
cialists can show them how to improve 
their service. 

To summarize: This bill adds another 
central Government bureau to the ail 
too many sharing the tax dollar. It 
opens the back door for Government to 
get into the insurance business, Rein- 
surance, under this bill, would aid only 
those who are financially able to carry 
prepaid contracts. It assumes Govern- 
ment planners can do a better job than 
practical people possessing a back- 
ground of experience. It does nothing 
to improve the lot of that great number 
of unfortunates who cannot qualify for 
insurance must must remain at the 
mercy of relief rolls and local charity. 
If reinsurance is found to be practical 
at reasonable cost, the carriers are in 
better shape to find the solution than is 
Government. Reinsurance, like pre- 
paid protection, can be effective only so 
long as the subscriber's income will sup- 
port it. Once Government enters the 
field, no one can predict the extent to 
which social legislation may involve it 
in State medicine. 

If we want to continue the American 
way, Government should not undertake 
the responsibility of solving local prob- 
lems that should and can be better re- 
solved locally in the interest of specific 
localities, 
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Girl Scouting: An Investment in America’s 
Future Pays Off Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


Or OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
America is proud of its Girl Scouts. Our 
great Nation has every reason to be 
proud of them. 

They embody, in a single group, the 
finest traditions of our glorious past and 
the promise of untold progress yet to 
come. 

They give efficiency to the family, 
practical help to the community, good 
government to the State, unity to the Na- 
tion, and a powerful bond of friendship 
to the suffering world. 


They represent, foster, and encourage 
the highest, the noblest qualities of 
American womanhood. 

An article entitled “Take Hold of the 
Thread of Scouting” appeared in Parade, 
the Sunday pictorial magazine of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post and Times- 
Herald, on July 25, 1954. I should like 
to include this timely observation by 
Dorothy C. Stratton, national executive 
director of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

When the youngsters in the polio ward of 
the Children's Hospital in Boston organized 
a Girl Scout troop, they wondered how they 
could have the good-night circle in which all 
girls join hands. The beds were too far 
apart, and even if they had been close to- 
gether, they still would have been too far— 
for some of the children could not raise their 
arms. z 

Then one little Scout sald, Let's get a ball 
of string and run it across the beds. If we 
hold the string it will be like holding hands.” 

To me this story Is symbolic of scouting. 
For scouting is a thread of common purpose 
that unites girls of many backgrounds and 
creeds who promise to “do my duty to God 
and my country” and to live by the code of 
the Girl Scout law. 

The power of this promise and code to 
capture the hearts of our children is meas- 
ured by the growth of the Girl Scouts, which 
now has more than 100,000 troops and 1.500.- 
000 members in the United States. Abroad 
there are 507 American troops in 34 colonies, 
countries, and bases. The growth of these 
troops is due to the longing of girls and their 
parents for a tie with home. Scouting is the 
thread by which they join hands with other 
Americans. 

In the age-old relationship of sympathetic, 
interested adults and young people lies the 
“pull” of Scouting—both for girls and for 
adults. Just as every child has a dcep- 
sented desire to be understood, so adults 
never cease to feel the need to be needed. 
Scouting preserves some of the finest things 
in our tradition by providing for such a 
partnership. 

To say this ts to recognize a challenge. 
Between now and 1960, population studies 
show, there will be an increase of 5 million 
girls In the age ranges served by the Girl 
Scouts. There is nothing exclusive about 
scouting. It is open to all youngsters 7 to 
17. But children enjoy its wonderful ad- 
vantages only in proportion to the numbers 
and quality of available leadership. 

The Girl Scouts have a right to be proud 
of the leadership they have constantly re- 
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cruited. Adults tn Girl Scouting number 
more than half a million; 30,000 of these are 
men. One thread runs through all their 
thinking and doing: that of wanting girls 
to grow up into good homemakers and good 
citizens, Through this service, the adults 
themselves enjoy a fellowship with young 
people—often including thelr own daugh- 
ters. 

Just that sort of feeling linked a Brownie 
Scout and her father’s commanding officer 
in a distant army camp recently. “I'm 
tired of taking someone else's daddy to the 
Father-Daughter Banquet,” the little girl 
wrote. Her own dad was with her that 
night—on an unexpected leave. 

Today, when we feel so profound a con- 
cern over the rise in juvenile delinquency, 
we don't have to worry about those young- 
sters who have hold of a strong thread of 
partnership with adults. They will man- 
age to skirt the hazards and develop their 
own highest potentialities, even in this tur- 
bulent age. These are not stepchildren of 
our democratic community. They are the 
ones who “belong.” 

THE OTHER SIDE 

But there is another side to the youth 
ledger. In the United States today, all the 
youth organizations together reach only 
one-fourth of the total boy and girl popula- 
tion. And this at a time when the pres- 
sures and social tensions that bring on de- 
linquency increasingly affect boys and girls. 

As friends of youth, who care deeply about 
our country’s future, we have a job ahead 
that is almost a call to arms. It is a chal- 
lenge—but it is also a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. To teach by example—to be a hero 
to a boy or girl—is a fine thing. 

But it isn't fine only for the youngster. 
For ourselves it is a fulfillment, It is one 
of the greatest experiences most of us will 
ever know. To know the joy of it, we have 
only to grasp the thread on which so many 
young hands so hopefully and tremulously 
rest. 


A Critique of Dr. Hromadka's Politics 
Chapter 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert the 
following chapter from Church in Com- 
munist Society, by Prof. Matthew Spinka, 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
concerning Dr. Josef Hromadka, 
Czechoslovakia, who is seeking admission 
to this country as a delegate to the World 
Council of Churches meeting at Evan- 
ton, III., next month: 

A Carriaux or Dr Hromapxka’s Potrrics— 
CHAPTER 6 

In summing up Dr. Hromadka's analysis of 
the current world catastrophe and the con- 
clusions based upon understanding of the 
facts, we must, first of all, clearly distinguish 
between his Christian faith and his political 
and economic views. I have full confidence 
in his sincerity, his loyalty to Christ and 
His cause, and even in his devotion to the 
Christian Church. Although I do not share 
his theological interpretation of Christianity: 
for I regard Barthianism as an extreme re-. 
action to the right against the extreme Il 
movements of the left, yet I have no quarrel 
with any man on that account, I feel unt 
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With Hromadka in the bond of Christian 
faith and love, despite the very real differ- 
ences in the realm of political and economic 
Opinions which separate us. 

Accordingly, I gladly testify to Dr. Hro- 
Madka’s unusual sensitiveness to the need 
for the transformation of our society in 
accordance with the ideals of justice and 
equity. And society today, both West and 
East, certainly needs transforming. It has 
Brown increasingly secularist, and in the 
Soviet Union this cultural tendency has 
Teached its most acute stage—that of athe- 
ism, We are factng a crisis of global propor- 
tions and many people, Christians among 
them, are unaware of, and complaisant about, 

is grave situation. Perhaps, we are actu- 
Ally witnessing the end of the humanistic 
fra—as Nicholas Berdyaev and a number of 
Other astute thinkers suppose—and the be- 
Binning of something new of which only dim 
Outlines have as yet appeared. I am un- 
Willing to pass Judgment on & question of 
Such tremendous complexity and difficulty, 
even though I am painfully aware of many 
Signs which indicate that these “pessimists” 
May be right. It may well be that the two 
Stant power blocks into which the world to- 
day is divided will ultimately clash in an 

geddon in which either one or the other 
Will emerge victorious, or more likely both 
Will destroy themselves. Or, it may be that 
the one or the other world power will destroy 
itself from within, by its own rottenness and 
decay. For evil always destroys itself. It 
Would not be a moral universe if such were 
Not the case. 

It is likewise true that the Christian 
Churches have not borne as effective a wit- 
ness to the social implications of the gospel 
as they should have done; in this matter, 
Some are undoubtedly more guilty than 
Others. But be it remembered that the 
liberal Christians, so severely criticized by 
Dr. Hromadka, have a better record of accom- 
Plishment in this regard than the Barthian 
Froup. But again it is easy to overstate the 
responsibility of the Christian churches and 

lay blame on them for policies and actions 
Which are not within their control; for the 
Christian churches do not hold the dominant 
Position in society that they once occupied. 
There are no “Christian nations” today, but 
Only Christians within each nation. Liberal 
democracies have separated the church from 

state, and have practically monopolized 
all functions of a temporal nature which 
ey once shared with the church. 

The totalitarian states, both Fascist and 
Communist, claim the supreme loyalty for 

emselves, and either eliminate the church 
trom any influence upon society altogether, 
or restrict it within purely cultic limits. 

© ultimate alm of these latter regimes, 
even where the churches are still allowed 
to function, is to destroy them and to liqui- 
date” all religion as superstition. This is 
the publicly declared goal of the Communist 
egimes everywhere, and there is no reason 
Why we should not take them at their word. 
Hence, it is unfair to lay the blame for the 
Social evils upon the churches as if they 
Were exclusively or primarily responsible for 
em. I regard it as unjust to blame the 
Russian Orthodox Church for the evils which 
afflict the Russian people, and the Czech 
Brethren Church for the exploitation to 
Which the Czechoslovak people are subjected, 
a I do when Dr. Hromadka pontifically con- 
9 the western churches on a similar 
arge, and confuses Christian missions with 
nationalistic expansion or commercial im- 
Perlalism. ‘The Soviet Union is as guilty of 
Political and commercial imperialism as any 
Phiten democracies have ever been, and the 
Werchoslorak people have been exploited far 
thes’ under Gottwald and Zapotocky than 
u €y had been as the Communists allege— 
Ader * and Benes. When has the 
nt leadership of the Russian Church or 

the Czech Brethren Church protested 
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against the tyrannies of their governments? 
When has Dr. Hromadka, that fearless and 
inspiring fighter against nazism while he was 
in the United States, raised his voice with 
equal clarity against the Iiniquities of the 
present rulers of Czechoslovakia? 

What, then, is the primary task of the 
Christian churches today? I dare to say, and 
say it deliberately, that it is the spiritual 
transformation of society. Only good men 
and women can transform society. Even the 
best systems, whether economic, political, or 
cultural, may be subverted to the worst uses 
by evil men. Thus the transformation is 
primarily a spiritual, and not merely an eco- 
nomic or political task, as Marxist-Leninist- 
Salinist communism teaches. Whatever 
technological or other improvements man- 
kind achieves, they are good only insofar as 
they are controlled by men of good will. 
Otherwise, they are certain to prove to be 
means of destruction, 

To be sure, the church cannot build a new 
world alone; other agencies of the political, 
economic, and cultural order also have a 
part in the vast task. The church must co- 
operate with such forces of the secular order, 
but must choose among them only those it 
deems closest to the spirit of Christ. To that 
degree, the church cannot be neutral. We 
Protestants do not advocate, as the Catholics 
do, a retrogression to some imagined medi- 
eval unities of the church with the state. 
We cannot advocate even a return to the 
Reformation. Moreover, our choice is 
limited by what is available and practically 
possible, which is never the ideally best; and 
even so there are legitimate differences about 
such a cholce among Christians. Our task 
is to cherish and preserve whatever is best 
in our modern society, and imbue it with 
the spirit of Christ. 

Thus, although necessarily taking a part 
in our society, the church must live in the 
world without being of the world: for the 
church is above any given political or eco- 
nomic order—a principle which Dr. 
Hromadka also upholds but which he un- 
fortunately immediately neutralizes by ad- 
vocating in a one-sided fashion the Com- 
munist system as the only just one. I would 
have no objections to such of his strictures 
of the west that are really just, if he applied 
the same yardstick to the east. We western 
Christians by and large believe that democ- 
racy is, of the available or practicable polit- 
ical systems, the closest to the Christian 
ideal. It undoubtedly has its faults, and is 
often subverted to other than its professed 
highest uses. But as Lincoln said of it, 
democracy is like a raft: one gets his feet 
wet, but then the thing never sinks. It is 
in this matter that we fundamentally dis- 
agree with Dr. Hromadka's judgment that 
liberal democracy no longer exists anywhere 
on earth, or that communism is therefore 
“the wave of the future.” Since he believes 
it, it is no wonder that he has consistently 
followed the official Communist Party line. 
It is, then, understandable that he could 
serve as the principal Czechoslovak delegate 
in the world peace movement. which is 
known in the west for what it really is—cheap 
political trickery. Along with Dr. Viktor 
Hajek, the present synodical senior of the 
Czech Brethren Church, he protested against 
the Korean war resolution of the World 
Council of Churches adopted at Toronto, 
although he himself has constantly urged 
Korean peace on Soviet terms, and has ac- 
cepted the base charge that the allied forces 
have waged bacteriological warfare. He has 
likewise advocated the unification of Ger- 
many on the Soviet pattern. Since 1948 he 
has never publicly recognized the actual po- 
litical and economic injustices of the Soviet 
regime, known as real by the testimony of 
reliable witnesses and students of the subject, 
while his own lurid, distorted, and exag- 
gerated description of western domocracies 
remind one of Picasso’s Nightmares of Dis- 
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eased Imagination. In short, Hromadka 
has succumbed to the view of the Grand 
Inquisitor in Dostoevsky's Brothers Karama- 
zov, that happiness of mankind cannot be 
secured except by force and chicanery, by 
giving men bread at the cost of their free- 
dom—save that Communist regimes have 
failed to provide the bread. 

Furthermore, despite his denials, Hro- 
madka in reality has adopted the basic and 
essential principle of the Marxist philosophy, 
1. e., that the Communist order of society 
must inevitably, irresistibly, and unfailingly 
secure yictory over the old order, Although 
he himself is not a professed Communist, 
he holds this article of falth as firmly as 
any Communist party member. He presum- 
ably still repudiates the principal tenet of 
the Marxist dialectical materialism that 
economic forces must inevitably bring about 
the classless society as surely as other nat- 
ural forces—gravitation, for instance —oper- 
ate in their particular sphere. The accept< 
ance of such a tenet would place him out- 
side the Christian church. But if he does 
not accept dialectical materialism, why does 
he hold to its conclusions? 

Moreover, if the economic forces operate 
scientifically, why denounce capitalism as 
unjust? Ethics has no place in naturalistic 
determination. Even Marx held it as a self- 
evident axiom that there could not be an 
antithesis unless there has first been a the- 
sis; hence, there cannot be a proletarian 
class without capitalists. Lenin, of course, 
disregarded this axiomatic Marxist principle, 
and declared to his astonished Bolshevik 
fellow leaders that in Russia (which cer- 
tainly had no highly developed capitalism 
in 1917) the capitalistic stage of develop- 
ment must be omitted and Russia must jump 
from feudalism directly into communism, 
But Marx proved right as against Lenin: 
to this day the Soviet Union does not have 
the Communist economy or the Communist 
order of society, whether political or social, 
What does prevail there is state capitalism, 
For in Russia there is only one capitalist, 
the state, which employs the entire nation 
in its enterprises, but without the check 
of competition or of the workers’ right to 
strike. And even so the economy cannot 
operate without slave labor. As for the po- 
litical form prevailing there, it is the most 
rigid of totalitarianisms, a dictatorship not 
of the proletariat, but by a small clique of 
men, or by one man alone, and over the 
proletariat, even over the Communist Party 
itself. In the social organization, far from 
the classless society, the small and highly 
privileged class exploits the vast masses of 
the workers. This vicious system is not 
Christ's revolution, not even Marx's revolu- 
tion, but a travesty on all social justice, but 
the last stage of the old secularist era which, 
by destroying faith in God, has also denied 
faith in man. It has degraded man to the 
level of a mere economic tool, a handle of 
the grind organ, as Dostievsky used to say, 
No good society can be bullt on such a 
foundation. 

Our further disagreement with Hromadka 
rests on Christ's principle that by their 
fruits ye shall know them. He argues that 
capitalism as an economic system is unjust, 
exploiting, and contrary to the Christian 
ethic; and that democratic political liber- 
ties are empty and meaningless because they 
are devoid of economic equity; hence, com- 
munism, by contrast, represents social jus- 
tice for the masses of workers and even 
human dignity and true democracy. Such 
theoretical arguments could perhaps have 
been held by idealistic people up to the 
early thirties, before the Soviet leaders gave 
the lie to their belief that something could 
be salvaged from the Russian experiment 
by plunging the Russian people into a 
greater political and economic misery than 
they had ever suffered under the tsarist 
regime. They are no longer possible for in- 
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formed and open-minded people, for expe- 
rience denies such claims. It is only by 
ignoring, or even denying what is a com- 
monplace to informed people outside the 
Iron Curtain, that Hromadka is able to re- 
tain the illusion that Soviet communism 
represents a Just and free social order. His 
argument, therefore, is unconvincing to 
those who, holding to Christian principles, 
desire along with him a transformed social 
order. 

But let no one suppose that because we 
do not identify communism with social jus- 
tice, we therefore uphold and defend the in- 
justices of western society, whether they be 
political or economic. No. The Christian 
church is above all human social orders. It 
has the duty of raising its voice against every 
injustice in every society, whether it be Com- 
munist or capitalist, and to declare the right- 
tous judgments of God upon all who do evil, 
in the confidence that God shall not be 
mocked. 

And, finally, communism is Incompatible, 
both as a system of thought and a code of 
ethics, with Christianity. For atheism is 
basic to the philosophy or dialectical mate- 
rialism, and both Christian faith and expe- 
rience with the radical secularist movements 
of the last hundred years confirm the con- 
clusion that the denial of God necessarily 
results in the denial of the spiritual nature 
of man. To believe in less than God is to 
be less than man, It seems, therefore, wholly 
fantastic to assert, as Dr. Hromadka does, 
that communism is really a form of “secu- 
larized Christianity,” and that in time it will 
throw off its atheism as nonessential to its 
real core. No responsible leader of commu- 
Dism has as much as breathed any such idea, 

Dr. Hromadka exhorts the western Chris- 
tians not to rely on “guesses” in regard to 
the future, assuming thereby that the Com- 
munist victory is a matter of scientific cer- 
tainty. But what if his prediction of the 
Tuture transformation of communism into 
some theistic system, or perhaps even into 
Christianity, should prove a “guess"—as we 
are certain it is? What shall become of 
Christianity in a Communist-dominated 
world in view of the repeated declarations of 
all c‘licial leaders of communism that all 
religion must be eliminated as superstition, 
and its place taken by science? Should Chris- 
tians willingly cooperate with a movement 
determined to destroy the church along with 
all religion, and with men who are effec- 
tively carrying out this aim? We are not 
misled by the opportunist policies at present 
adopted by world communism in order to 
postpone the final struggle with religion until 
after they are politically and economically 
firmly entrenched. And we are not deluded 
regarding the real and ultimate aims of com- 
munism. 


It is for that reason that I have charac- 
terized Dr. Hromadka, in sorrow rather than 
in anger, as the prophet of doom, I know 
quite well that he would violently protest 
against my omission of the complementary 
characterization, and of resurrection (to 
follow the title of one of his books). Nor 
am I unaware of his many and eloquent 
professions of faith to the effect that after 
the crucifixion comes the resurrection, after 
the Good Friday comes the Easter morn. 
Far it be from me not to acknowledge the 
numerous assertions of his faith in the sur- 
vival of the Church of God beyond any and 
atl crises, in the present or the future. But 
whut vitiates all such assertions is his equally 
dogmatic assertion that communism is des- 
tined to conquer the world and that we 
Christians must help in the conquest. If 
communism should become victorious, then 
the conflict with the Christian church is 
Inevitable; and given time, Communist lead- 
ers are determined to impose their creed upon 
the coming generations by every means at 
their disposal, and to exclude religion from 
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any influence upon society altogether. Islam 
has dechristianized the very cradle of Chris- 
tianity—Palestine—as well as the principal 
scene of the Apostle Paul's missionary labors 
among the gentiles—Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
northern Africa, once the home of the most 
brilliant of Christian fathers, Origen, Cyp- 
rian, and Augustine, today are solidly Mo- 
hammedan, save for the pitifully small rem- 
nants of the original Christian communions. 
We, therefore, hold that no Christian can 
sincerely believe in the ressurrection of 
Christianity when at the same time he ac- 
tively cooperates with the forces of doom. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the sur- 
vival of Christianity may be rightfully ex- 
pected only where Christians oppose the faith 
of communism with even more determined 
faith In the truth and rightness of the gospel 
of Christ? 

In conclusion, then, let us affirm our con- 
viction that communism, far from being 
able to create a new and better world order, 
will collapse as the result of its own inner 
weakness and falsity. We believe that only 
good is permanent, and that evil destroys 
itself. The collapse of communism may be 
accelerated, even without war, if the demo- 
cratic nations of the world be united and 
on guard against any further Communist 
aggression; If by a spiritual revolution they 
get rid of the social evils which infect their 
own body politic; and if they aid the op- 
pressed peoples everywhere—both inside and 
outside the Iron Curtain—to secure for 
themselves a better life. The supreme task 
of the church in this common objective is, 
as it has ever been in the past, to preach 
the gospel in the confidence that God's pow- 
er will thereby transform men dominated 
by their own perverse will into His own obe- 
dient children. Our aim is to produce re- 
sponsible persons filled with the love and 
spirit of Christ, who will transform society 
in accordance with the mind of Christ. The 
fault that the kingdom tarries is not that of 
Cristianity but of Christians. And the way 
to transform the eyil world into one imbued 
with the spirit of Christ is not merely by 
changing the environmental forces, eco- 
nomic or political, but by changing men, 


A Realistic Approach to Robinson-Patman 
Costing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article which 
appeared in the Trade Practice Annual, 
1954, entitled “A Realistic Approach to 
Robinson-Patman Costing,” by William 
J. Warmack, whose opinions on these 
matters have been cited as authoritative 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
Hence, the article deals authoritatively 
with several points on which business- 
men have been misinformed and mis- 
Jed for years respecting the importance 
of cost savings and its relationship to 
voluntary compliance with the pricing 
provisions to the statute. The subject 
is of enormous importance to interstate 
sellers, and it bears directly on proposed 
legislation now under consideration. 

The article follows: 
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A REALISTIC AprroAcH TO ROBINSON-PATMAN 
COSTING—THEORISTS AND EXPERTS IN OTHER 
Finns Nor THE Best ApvisErs ON COST 
JUSTIFICATION—POSSIBILITY oF 
MENT, SYSTEM, EXPENSE, AND ACCEPTABILITY 
or DISTRIBUTION CosTING Discuss FROM 
STANDPOINT OF EXPERIENCE 

(By William J. Warmack) 

One of the principal reasons that price 
discrimination is still virtually as prevalent 
in the market place as it was when Con 
outlawed the practice nearly 18 years ago 
is that businessmen have been misinform 
and misled for years on matters with respec 
to costing for pricing purposes under the 
due allowance proviso of the Robinson 
Patman Act, Of course, the Congress 
the Federal Trade Commission are both 
directly responsible for the continuing dis- 
criminations. The Congress has never 2 
vided funds for much more than a tokë 5 
enforcement of the statute. And up to 2 
time of its recently announced policy, th 
FTC had done very little toward promoting 
voluntary compliance with the pricing 
visions of the statute through costing. 

THEORETICAL STUMBLING BLOCKS 3 

Fluent theorists, many of whom are We 
recognized authorities in their own fields D ~ 
who know little if anything about Robin? 
son-Patman costing, publicly and con- 
tinuously urge that (1) it is a physical iu 
possibility to develop cost information zum, 
ciently to prove that different prices make n 


cost under the provisions of the re 
Patman Act; (2) one must maintain cu 
rently an elaborate and expensive 
tem on the distribution functions of 
business if they would ever assume 
able to cost-justify different prices on 
of like goods to different customers; 
costing for Robinson-Patman pricing 
poses is so terribly expensive that only of 
rich can afford it; and (4) no cost defense of 
prices could be made under the provisions 
the Robinson-Patman Act that would 
acceptable to the Federal Trade Co! 
or the United States district courts. out 

These theories or contentions are with ore 
factual bases. They represent nothing ™ 
than guesswork and conjecture and that 1 i 
is immediately obvious to one who proper {á 
examines the record of past Robinson- 
man cost cases. 

EXPERTS OUT OF RANGE x 

Item (1) above deals with impossibility: 
Much has been said and written on 
point, most of which has had the effec’ el. 
misleading businessmen and their cox 
For example, the present Director of Ein 
Bureau of Industrial Economics, Dr. Cor t 
D. Edwards (now in England on leave 
absence) said publicly back in 1947: tto 

“Most of the costs which are relevan on 
the questions are joint costs. The enor: 
of joint costs, properly considered, 18 4 artes 
of business policy, not a matter of nich 
There aren't any reliable facts upon W? ig- 
to make such an allocation, and the 1 
tations which we are learning to use gi- 
assume that costs arise directly out of bi- 
cal processes and hence are attributable 
rectly to physical processes, 

“Now that just isn’t so; but the 
has created the necessity to pretend 
is so in order to put any meaning into © 
defense in a situation where the conte yma" 
joint." (See CCH Robinson-Patman Act 
posium, 1947 edition, p. 60.) e 

It is the experience of this writer and — 
experience of a number of others who 
actually conducted Robinson-Patman ting 
surveys and analyses that most marke 
costs can be properly assigned to poy out 
processes or functions—and often wi jike 
too much difficulty. Hence, statements oy 
that quoted above made by persons in 


to 
sales 
(3) 

pure 


grens 
0 it 


the - 


1954 


p s 
ys Serve only to mislead and confuse 


and their advisers. 

CONTINUOUS SYSTEM NOT NECESSARY 
hy item (2) above, it has been publicly 
B authoritatively stated many times dur- 

E the past 15 years that it is not necessary 
a seller to maintain currently a distribu- 
Peis cost system so far as Robinson-Patman 
ad ing is concerned. On this matter, In an 
Rois before a section meeting of the Nli- 
in 1 Manufacturers’ Cost Association back 
„1948, this writer said: 
tae Should Ifke to comment on a few ques- 
R p of cost which probably are uppermost 
men e minds of accountants and business- 


Pe first question is: What kind of a 
em would provide cost information on 
ay Sa to base price differentials? The an- 
im is that for many businesses it may be 
tain zcticable and uneconomical to main- 
Mma such a system currently. The benefit 
eae be commensurate with the expense 
Mea ved. * è ot course, this does not 
piee that the development of much-needed 
istical data should not be considered 
abanat their present development should be 
Um ned. It does mean that there is a 
t beyond which the process may become 
economical, 
Wust being true, the next question is: 
iy should a vendor do if he desires to 
Prices on cost? The answer is that he 
rv uld develop accurate information by mak- 
g a functional survey and analysis of his 
tials” After thus determining his differen- 
ax he should review his cost picture oc- 
ch, oly, perhaps annually, in the light of 
ete conditions, methods of marketing, 
up-i 4nd he should bring the information 
by to-date when such action is waranted 
Pat ed situations. As far as Robinson- 
Cone price discrimination matters are 
cerned, this is all that is needed.” 
LARGE EXPENSE AVOIDABLE 


to me Contention set out in item (3) above 
fora € efect that none but the rich can af- 
10 the expense of developing a cost de- 
ig Of prices is also not in accord with the 
b » although some large concerns have 
the Sold on it, and even the chairman of 

2 was led to observe that 

The few distribution cost studies that 
aly, © been developed have been very expen- 
Sti; aud have involved detailed functional 

yt of the seller's entire business.“ 
ha © facts are that in recent years there 
ate been a few specialized R-P services 
5 5 55 Nation through which businessmen 
Gag be authoritatively advised as to what 
be Savings are allowable and how they may 
Ache bed and at relatively little expense. 
at ugh it may not be widely known, it is 

act that a number of cost defenses have 
8 accepted by the Fro where detailed 
b nO ea analyses of the seller's entire 

ness were not involved. 

EXTRA COSTS DUE TO NEGLIGENCE 


is true that in a few isolated instances 
expense of developing cost information 
eva en excessively high. The fact is, how- 
Ama, that those who paid the fabulous 

Zunts to have their costs developed have 
Hoody to blame but themselves. Probably, 
moins that lightning would never strike 
it m, they took the law lightly, disregarded 

altogether, or, at least, never went to the 
tainty, a determining with reasonable cer- 
Justified. t their prices were or were not cost- 


It 
the 


HASTE MAKES WASTE 

So after having their prices attacked, they 
to ed out and engaged high-priced talent 
Price. to work up quickly a cost defense of 
Coat that had not been based on proper 
information in the first place. Many 

on tants at high rates would be engaged 
Pilin, Job over long periods of time com- 
g statistical cost and sales data which 
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could well have been compiled previously, 
for the most part, by the company's own 
personnel at relatively little extra expense. 
Therein lies the reason for the erroneous 
contention that all R-P cost surveys are too 
expensive. 

It is the experience of this writer that 
it is relatively inexpensive to develop and 
maintain currently all of the cost informa- 
tion that is necessary for Robinson-Patman 
pricing purposes and that practical pro- 
cedures to this end require functional cost 
surveys and analyses to cover no more than 
representative time periods and sales terri- 
tories. Naturally, this would obviate the 
necessity of any expensive last-minute at- 
tempt to develop costs under pressure of 
time, to say nothing of securing the many 
benefits provided by accurate costing, the 
greatest of which is usually the elimination 
of wastes in marketing. 

The contention stated in Item (4), to the 
effect that no cost defense could be devel- 
oped that would be acceptable to the Fro 
or the courts, savors of propaganda. It is 
sheer nonsense. All one has to do to refute 
such a contention is to review the past R-P 
cost cases, Cost defenses advanced in a 
number of them have been accepted. 

Muffied rumblings are heard around to 
the effect that the FTC accountants them- 
selves are too meticulous, too exacting, want 
the impossible, etc., etc., etc. In dealing 
with the FTO accountants on Robinson- 
Patman costing matters, the experience of 
this writer is that nothing could be further 
from the truth. Naturally, they must insist 
upon provable, factual cost information. 
They cannot accept guesswork and hope so 
as a cost defense of prices. At the same 
time, they have never indicated or assumed 
an arbitrary attitude respecting these 
matters. 


COMMISSION SHOULD TAKE ACTION 


It is a fair conclusion, therefore, that the 
false notions set out above concerning Rob- 
inson-Patman costing have confused busl- 
nessmen and tended to the defeat of the 
real purpose and value of the pricing proviso 
which encourages cost savings, price com- 
petition, and efficiency, Consequently it is 
the opportunity and the duty of the Federal 
Trade Commission to inform business gen- 
erally that distribution costing is practical, 
economical, necessary, and acceptable to it 
as evidence and as bases for voluntary 
compliance, 


Tribute to the Halifax Farm Bureau 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the RECORD 
an excellent and timely editorial which 
appeared in the Record-Advertiser, a 
newspaper published in South Boston, 
Va., on July 8, 1954. 

The editorial is as follows: 

‘TRIBUTE To THE HALIFAX FARM BUREAU 

L. T. Weeks, manager of the Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Stabilization Corp., speaking at the 
fairgrounds last Friday, gave credit to the 
Farm Bureau for organizing the cooperative 
which has meant so much to tobacco growers, 
Mr. Weeks said that the Stabilization pro- 
gram has meant millions and millions of 
dollars to tobacco growers, and we believe 
that any observer of market trends will 
agree, 
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Halifax County tobacco farmers will 
readily admit that, had it not been for the 
Stabilization Corp., the bottom would have 
dropped out of the flue-cured market on 
many occasions. This {s especially true of 
the situation which prevailed on the Old Belt 
in 1953. 

The Old Belt, especially, should give 
thanks for the stabilizing influence of the 
cooperative program. During the 8 years 
that the Stabilization Corp. has been in 
operation on the tobacco markets, 43 percent 
of all the tobacco purchased by the cooper- 
ative has been on Old Belt markets. Last 
year, 63 percent of all of the tobacco taken 
by Stabilization was on Old Belt markets. 
Yet, the Old Belt produces only slightly more 
than 20 percent of the flue-cured tobacco 
grown in this country. 

If the farm bureau had done nothing in 
its long period of existence except foster the 
stabilization corporation, it Still would have 
been one of the most valuable organizations 
known to the tobacco farmer. But the farm 
bureau has done much more than this. It 
advocates and works for a sound program for 
the present while looking ahead to the 
future. 

This newspaper has little patience and less 
time for so-called farm organizations which 
promise everything to everybody, One hun- 
dred percent of parity for everything which 
can be called a farm product, more and more 
Government handouts and subsidies, and a 
Federal grab bag for all have their imme- 
diate attractions, we will admit. But the 
future as well as the present must be con- 
sidered. 

Make no mistake about it, Government 
handouts must be paid for, not only in taxes, 
but in loss of freedom, more restrictions, and 
more regimentation. Every grant from the 
Government grab bag carries with it some 
loss of individual choice and privilege. It is 
no paradox that one cannot be dependent 
upon the Government and remain independ- 
ent at the same time. And any organiza- 
tion which advocates giveaway programs at 
the expense of fiscal solvency and individual 
freedom is either extremely shortsighted or 
is guided intentionally by a socialistic 
philosophy. 

This newspaper does not go down the line 
with all of the programs of the farm bureau, 
but we do belleve that the farm bureau has 
better and saner programs to offer the farmer 
than any other active farm organization with 
which we are acquainted. Its planning, on 
the whole, seems in the best interest of not 
only the farmer, but the Nation; and not 
only for the present but for the future, For 
this reason, we believe it deserves the sup- 
port of our farmers. 


Radio Free Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr.MACHROWICZ. Mr.Speaker,like 
other Members of this House, I have been 
receiving in the past many reports on the 
activities of Radio Free Europe, some 
favorable and others unfavorable. 

Because of the importance which I 
place upon psychological warfare in this 
present cold war, and because of the vital 
need to bring to the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain words of truth and of hope 
from the free world, I decided to make a 
personal investigation to determine for 
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myself the truth of the reports reaching 
me 


Taking advantage of my recent pres- 
ence in Munich, Germany, with the 
Kersten Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression, together with my colleague, 
Congressman EDwarD BONIN, of Penn- 
sylvania, I took time out to make a thor- 
ough and complete inspection of the ac- 
tivities of the Radio Free Europe station, 
particularly its Polish section, which is 
the largest branch of the Munich agency, 
operating under the name of Voice of 
Free Poland. 

I have examined scripts from former 
programs, listened to current programs, 
conferred with editors and those respon- 
sible for the policies and formation of 
programs, and I have seen letters from 
people behind the Iron Curtain, giving 
their reaction to the messages from 
Voice of Free Poland. 

I have examined their technical facil- 
ities and observed their thoroughness in 
monitoring the Communist programs 
from behind the Iron Curtain. I have 
also inspected their very thorough refer- 
ence library and their current periodi- 
cals and newspapers received from 
Poland. 

I must say that I was tremendously im- 
pressed with the entire organization. 
Reports that the Voice of Free Poland 
programs are not fulfilling the mission 
for which they were intended, are com- 
pletely false and unjustified. The staff 
is extremely able, well qualified, and 
truly represents the proper political and 
psychological approach to the task they 
are faced with. The programs are in- 
teresting and diversified. They are 
eagerly listened to, and furnish much 
valuable information to listeners. 

During the hearings of the Kersten 
Committee on Communist Aggression, a 
great number of witnesses, who had re- 
cently returned from behind the Iron 
Curtain, were asked by members of the 
committee regarding the effectiveness 
and quality of the programs of both 
Radio Free Europe and Voice of America, 

I am happy to be able to report that, 
without exception, they were all very en- 
thusiastic in their approval of both the 
quality and the effectiveness of these 
programs. 

This is one matter which we must not 
forget in considering the advisability of 
continuing this kind of activity. ‘There 
is and cannot be an open opposition party 
in any of the countries subjugated by 
Communist tyranny. Any such party 
has long ago been wiped out by the So- 
viet controlled regime, There are no 
newspapers, magazines, or radios able to 
give those opposed to Communist tyr- 
anny, a source of news or expressions of 
criticisms against tyrannical acts of the 
Communist overlords. 

It is the Radio Free Europe and the 
Voice of America which fill this gap. 
They are the voice of resistance and of 
opposition, which the people of those 
countries rely upon for truth and news 
from the free world. We must keep 
these agencies operative and support 
them fully in order to keep the light of 
hope and faith burning in the hearts of 
the oppressed people. ; 
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I feel it my duty also to particularly 
express my complete confidence and ad- 
miration for the ability, zeal, and ef- 
fectiveness of Richain Condon, European 
Director of Radio Free Europe, of John 
Novak, director of the Voice of Free Po- 
land, and Marek Swiecicki, his deputy 
and chief assistant. 


The Girl Scout Handbook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
8, 1954, I inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, an article by 
Mr. Robert LeFevre entitled “Even the 
Girl Scouts,” in which article Mr. Le- 
Fevre made some observations about the 
1953 Girl Scout Handbook. 


Mrs. Roy F. Layton of Washington, 
D. C., president of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Hutchinson, president of the 
Girl Scouts of Chicago, contacted me 
with their views on this article. 


Mrs. Layton advised me that the 1953 
edition of the Girl Scout Handbook is 
now undergoing a major revision. This 
revised, 1954 reprint of the handbook 
will be available in the fall and will help 
to continue the great and praiseworthy 
aims and principles of the Girl Scouts 
of America, 


Mrs. Layton's statement is as follows: 
Ture Gmi Scour HANDBOOK 


When the 10th edition of the Girl Scout 
Handbook was published in the fall of 1953, 
it had undergone a major revision. The for- 
mat had been changed, the contents rear- 
ranged, and 23 new badges introduced in 
such fields as agriculture, community life, 
home making, and nature. 

Written for girls between the ages of 11 
and 14, it gave special emphasis to citizen- 
ship activities. Many of the new badges and 
badge requirements had been suggested by 
the girls themselves and all were carefully 
checked by authorities in the various fields. 

In rearranging the content of the hand- 
book, material on our American heritage, 
previously scattered in various sections, was 
drawn together under the title “My Coun- 
try,” and instead of printing a small fac- 
simile of the Bill of Rights we introduced 
several new badge requirenments through 
which the girls would learn what this great 
American document means to them and their 
families in their daily lives. A new section 
called My Government and much material 
on citizenship in sections called Active Citi- 
zen and Community Life were also added. 

The reaction and comments of our mem- 
bership were noted from the moment the 
new edition appeared, and a file set up so 
that suggestions for improvements, correc- 
tions, or changes might be taken into con- 
sideration in subsequent reprintings. Some 
minor changes had been scheduled for the 
fifth reprinting (due this summer) when 
recent criticisms called to our attention the 
fact that some parts of the handbook could 
be misinterpreted. 

Some of the criticisms of the handbook 
have implied that we removed references 
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to the Constitution, Bill of Rights, and Dec- 
laration of Independence, which, of course, 
is not true. ‘ 

Our plans for the revision of the handbook 
include the following: 

Reinsertion of the facsimile of the Bill 
of Rights; rewriting the section on the 
United Nations to present this subject in- 
formatively without editorial comment; 
clarifying a badge requirement relating to 
the statement on neighborliness in the 
United Nations Charter; and picking up in 
general on points which have subjected us 
to misunderstanding. The index will be 
made more inclusive. 

The reprinting will be completed in Au- 
gust of this year and the corrected handbook 
available in the fall. 


River and Harbor, Beach Erosion, and 
Flood-Control Projects 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 26, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9859) authori 
ing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and {oF 
other purposes, 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Mr, Chair- 
man, aS you may remember, a record 
flood came out of the Kansas River 
1951, doing damage along that river and 
along the Missouri River in the amouP 
of almost $1 billion. That flood was 3 
disaster of terrific national proportions. 
As you may remember, too, represen 
tives of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, during the flood, flew to the scene 
to investigate. I was one of the repre- 
sentatives who made this trip. 
toured such of the area as could Pa 
reached, inspected the several damag A j 
cities along the Kansas and Missou 4 
Rivers, and flew over the extensive an 
fertile, but inundated, river plains. 
of us making that inspection were 
mendously impressed by the scale all 
severity of the damage. I believe rt 
of us were convinced that every eff 
should be made, and as early as bie, 
to prevent a recurrence of such a dis- 
aster. it 

The Public Works Committee, when or 
considered the plan of improvement f f 
the Kansas Basin now before vou e 
authorization, heard testimony for oor 
better part of 2 days. Upstream lan 
owners, downstream farmers, and A 
resentatives of areas and municipaliti 
all appeared, We gave careful study 
their testimony prior to reaching oUF on- 
cision. From that study we became con- 
vinced that the improvements now aa 
ommended, as well as those already fon 
thorized, are essential in any plan W ter 
will prevent a recurrence of 
such as that of 1951. a 

The recommended modification T 
are now considering would add asin 
authorized plan for the Kansas 


and 
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nine local protection improvements to 
Protect cities. All of these cities were 
heavily damaged in 1951 and, generally, 

e construction to be accomplished at 
Sach location is dependent, for safe op- 
erat ion, on upstream reservoirs to reduce 
Materially flood flows. ‘The recom- 
mended modification would add, also, to 

© comprehensive plan for the Kansas 
two critical reservoirs, reservoirs in the 

wer basin. 

Reservoirs already built, under con- 
struction, or authorized, will control the 
Major tributaries of the Kansas River 
except for 4,200 square miles of the Re- 
Publican River drainage area below the 
€xisting Harlan County Reservoir, and 
the 1,140-square-mile drainage area of 
the Delaware River. These two areas are 
in the central and eastern portions of the 

nsas Basin and are therefore in the 
More humid and higher rainfall area, 

th are critical flood-producing areas. 

e Milford Reservoir is designed to con- 
trol the major portion of the 4,200 square 
Miles of the lower Republican, while 

rry Reservoir is necessary to cotrol 
the major part of the 1,140-square-mile 
Delaware Basin. 

Milford and Perry Reservoirs had been 
found necessary in studies completed 
even before the 1951 storms. All studies 
Undertaken since—and very, very com- 
Prehensive investigations have been 
Made—confirm and further emphasize 
the need for controlling these now un- 
Controlled areas by the two reservoirs in 
Question. 

Data furnished the committee con- 
Cerning the effect that these two reser- 
Voirs would have had on the 1951 flood 
flows dramatically illustrate their ca- 
Dabilities. Peak discharge on the Re- 
Publican River at Manhattan, Kans., 
Would have been reduced from the 60,000 
Cubic feet per second actually experi- 
enced to only 20,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. Peak discharge on the Delaware at 

try, Kans., would have been reduced 
from the 108,000 cubic feet per’ second 
experienced to only 10,000 cubic feet per 
Second. This control of the tributary 
flood flows would have significantly re- 
duced flows on the Kansas River down- 
Stream. The Kansas Fiver flood plain 
down stream from the mouth of the Re- 
Publican River contains 154,000 acres of 
Some of the richest, most highly devel- 
Oped farmland in the Kansas Basin, nu- 
Merous small towns, several large towns, 
including Junction City, Manhattan, To- 
Peka—the State capital—Lawrence, and 
Kansas City, and a highly developed 
System of roads and railroads. The Mil- 
ford and Perry Reservoirs are necessary 
to provide a large measure of flood pro- 
tection for the rural area and small 
towns in this reach and together with the 
recommended local levee projects, are 
necessary to provide protection for the 

er cities where damages are most 

Concentrated. Milford Reservoir is of 

Particular significance to protection for 

Junction City, Manhattan, and Topeka, 

And Perry Reservoir is of particular sig- 

nificance to protection for Lawrence and 
City. 

Right now this area is experiencing 

Second year of drought. These 

ht conditions recur periodically as 
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do floods and the consequences can be 
almost as severe. The committee in its 
study recognized the possibilities these 
reservoirs hold for minimizing both these 
effects. 

The committee has also borne in mind, 
in recommending favorably on these res- 
ervoirs, that the Kansas River is part of 
the larger Missouri Basin problem and 
the effects of the reservoirs are needed 
for flood control and conservation on the 
lower Missouri as well as on the Kansas 
River. 

The committee is strongly in favor of 
upstream development for soil conserva- 
tion and appreciates the effects of such 
developments in conserving our soil, re- 
tarding runoff in normal rainfall and re- 
ducing flood damages on smaller streams. 
We are concerned here, however, with 
protection against major floods caused 
by severe and prolonged rainfall over 
large areas often falling on soils com- 
pletely saturated by prior rains as in the 
disastrous 1951 flood. Experts are agreed 
that larger engineering works are neces- 
sary to achieve such protection. The 
committee is convinced that there are no 
acceptable alternates for the improve- 
ments now recommended for authoriza- 
tion in the Kansas River Basin and ac- 
cordingly proposes that they be approved 
so that the program of flood control in 
this vital area can be continued. 


Development of Puget Sound Harbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
coastline of the Second Congressional 
District of Washington is said to be the 
longest of that of any district in the 
United States. Because of this and other 
natural phenomena, the maritime indus- 
tries of shipping, boatbuilding, and fish- 
erles are of extreme importance to the 
economic life of the area. 

Puget Sound, a major portion of which 
is within my district, is favored by many 
fine natural harbors. Its waters are 
teeming with food fish, chief among 
which is the mighty salmon. For this 
reason commercial fishing has long been 
a major source of income for many of 
our citizens. In 1953 over $19 million 
was realized from the sale of their catch, 
Fish processing plants are located in 
nearly every community on its shores. 
These plants provide employment for 
thousands. 

Safe and adequate moorage is essential 
if maritime industries are to be pursued 
efficiently and profitably. Good harbors 
are one of our valuable natural resources 
and they must be developed and main- 
tained for the good of all of our people. 

One of the chief deterrents to the or- 
derly growth of the shipping and fisher- 
ies industries of Puget Sound has been 
the shameful neglect that has been ap- 
parent for many years in the develop- 
ment of its harbors, 
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The improvement of our harbors is a 
long-drawn-out process which requires 
much planning and foresight if it is to 
be carried out successfully, During the 
20 years of the previous administralion, 
during which it seemed that money was 
available for almost any purpose; during 
which our national debt rose from $21 
billion to $265 billion despite the col- 
lection of the highest taxes in our 
national history; and despite the empha- 
sis throughout the land of natural re- 
source development, precious little was 
done toward improving the fine harbors 
of the Second Congressional District of 
Washington. Few if any major harbor 
projects there were even authorized dur- 
ing that period. Local interests have 
done and are continuing to do everything 
possible to accommodate the growing 
needs for space and accommodations but 
have been unable to keep up with the 
demand. 

The House Committee on Public Works 
of this 83d Congress proposes now to do 
something about this situation which has 
been neglected for so long a time. They 
have recommended the authorization of 
improvement and development projects 
for eight harbors on Puget Sound, from 
Shilshole on the southern edge of my 
district to Everett, Bellingham, and 
Blaine on the Canadian border to the 
north. To the west is Cap Sante at 
Anacortes, then Port Angeles, and at the 
extreme northwesterly tip of the United 
States, on either side of Cape Flattery, is 
Neah Bay and Quillayute Harbor. 

I sincerely commend the members of 
the Public Works Committee for their 
diligence in studying these proposed 
projects. During my many appearances 
before them, I was treated with great 
courtesy and patience. They have ex- 
amined carefully the facts and figures in 
each individual case and have arrived 
at an intelligent and well-reasoned de- 
cision regarding all of them, I con- 
gratulate them and urge that this body 
concur in their recommendations, 


BuAir Chief Has Praise for “Hancock” 


Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of the Navy, in line with the 
administration’s policy of obtaining the 
most defense for the taxpayer's dollar, 
has developed a competitive spirit be- 
tween public naval shipyards. This isa 
very wholesome situation and is result- 
ing in great savings in the cost of con- 
struction and modernization of naval 
vessels. 

The Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at 
Bremerton throughout the years has 
established records for economy, quality 
of work, and meeting time schedules in 
conversion of aircraft carriers. Recent- 
ly, under a joint management pledge an 
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all-out performance record was prom- 
ised on the first modernization of a 
Midway-class carrier, the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

As an example of the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard’s performance which 
has contributed to the shipyards recog- 
nition as the most efficient carrier con- 
version and repair yard of thhe Nation, 
I insert a short article from the Salute, 
a publication for Puget Sound civilian 
worker employees: 

Buam Cuter Has PRAISE FOR “Hancock” 

PERFORMANCE 


With the U. S. S. Hancock now in Califor- 
nia waters and the launching of her aircraft 
by steam catapult successfully completed, 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard received a let- 
ter of commendation from Rear Adm. Apollo 
Boucek, Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, via 
Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, Jr., Chief, Bureau 
of Ships. 

Rear Admiral Soucek states, “The excep- 
tionally fine condition of the C-11 catapult 
Installation is considered particularly note- 
worthy, especially in view of the difficult 
circumstances encountered during the in- 
stallation, such as; being lead yard, meeting 
time schedules of plan completions for in- 
Stallation guidance by other yards in spite of 
late , using British drawings, and 
initiating refinements to the catapult design 
to insure satisfactory operation. 

He closed by stating that he “wishes to ex- 
press his appreciation to the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard for completing the aeronau- 
tical features of the Hancock on schedule 
while maintaining the usual high caliber of 
workmanship.” 

In an accompanying statement Rear Ad- 
miral Leggett noted that the “fine coopera- 
tion, wholehearted assistance,and technical 
competence of the field activities of both the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of 
Ships were an tmportant contribution to the 
timely completion of the U. S. S. Hancock 
and her excellent condition on delivery,” 
adding that he desired to take the opportu- 
nity to express his appreciation for this fine 
spirit of cooperation and mutual endeavor 
which resulted in a job well done. 


The Editor Looks at the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a column 
from the Jackson County Sentinel, of 
Scottsboro, Ala., entitled “The Editor 
Looks at the War.” 

Every week in that paper the editor 
has a column in which he discusses this 
subject in a very interesting and able 
manner, 

I believe it will be good for every Sen- 
ator to read that column, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Ræconn, 
as follows: 

Tee Eprron LOOKS AT THE Wan 

This country editor probably is not capable 
Of passing criticism on those who direct and 
lead world affairs. But we do think when 
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the head of the French Government a few 
weeks ago made the statement that unless 
he could get peace with the Reds in the 
Indochina war by July 20 that he would 
resign. Now, what in the world could the 
Reds have wanted better than this sort of 
statement? All they have to do is sit tight 
and let the French Government take another 
tumble. 

Our whole idea of dealing with the Reds 
has been sorter on this same basis. We 
first tell them we do not intend to get mad 
or do anything if they will not stop, but 
we warn them they better stop their aggres- 
sion. ` 
The French have lost long and costly war 
in Indochina, having several hundred thou- 
sand of their best soldiers killed or wounded. 
The United States has been financing a big 
part of the war with money and supplies the 
last 2 years, and this is another war we 
have lost, too. } 

The Geneva conferences which were 
planned to end the Indochina fighting 
quickly, of course, will wind up in the same 
style as our ending the Korean war. It took 
2 years of talking and giving ground before 
the Reds stopped shooting and then they 
stopped because it suited their aim best to 
shift force to other places for action. 

This editor wrote when the Korean truce 
was signed that this did not mean the end, 
it only meant the Reds needed a rest to 
start aggression elsewhere. And so it worked 
out. If the fighting in Indochina ceases 
with the surrender of France to the Reds 
there, it will be only a short time until the 
Communists take off somewhere else. That 
is their system and every time the free world 
backs up and hopes, the Reds grab off some- 
thing else and get stronger for further 
assault. 

The United States has now run out of 
“bought friends” and I doubt if we can ever 
buy them back again until they get flat on 
their backs and yell for help, and quick. 

It is my opinion that never in the world’s 
recorded history has the world’s richest and 
strongest nation faced such a dilemma. If 
we back up, the Reds move in; if we men- 
tion standing pat, our “friends” scat away 
from us and yell that we are starting a big 
war. We are in the real position of “damned 
if we do” and “damned if we don't.” 

Very few believe it, or want to believe it, 
but propaganda has sold a great part of the 
world on other positive belief that the United 
States is all ready and wanting to go with 
the third world war. We are behind the 
“eight ball” and on the defensive through 
the world. The Reds have won the greatest 
propaganda victory in world’s history. They 
have caused us to be bled white and now 
have pushed us into the position of a de- 
fendant being tried for all the world’s ills. 

There is certainly no need for Russia to 
start a shooting war herself at this time 
when her aims are being carried out by her 
Communist allies soldiers and through pup- 
pet management. The only thing Russia is 
watching now is to keep her own buddies 
from getting too strong. That is why it 
would not worry Russia a bit, in fact, it would 
please them, for the United States to get 
tied up in an all out war with Red China. 
But we are not going to do that. In fact, 
this writer believes we will back out of Red 
China's way until there is no further room 
for backing. We must remember that Red 
China is the only enemy we ever fought 
with whom we begged for a draw decision. 
The United States could not possibly fight 
Red China in a land war. They could pour 
in a flood of human beings faster than we 
could possibly kill them off. The only kind 
of war we could fight with China would be 
a naval blockade and bombing their eities 
and bases. This would be an endless prop- 
osition with us trying to fight thousands of 
miles from home, Our leaders know this 
fact and they also know our people are not 
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of a mind to fight another overseas war on 
the Korean basis. 

England wants to recognize Red China and 
start doing business with them. England 
believes and knows that unless she pretty 
soon begins doing business with someone 
she is going to fall to the bottom. Eng- 
ios has to have trade to live. Our ow? 
system in the United States is set up on a 
high standard of living and high wages and 
large profits. We dare not let down the bars 
of trade for fear it will quickly wreck our 
own economy, And it would soon wreck our 
economy, if what we have is called by that 
name. The rest of the world manufactures 
goods far below our cost here and they are 
fast taking over a big slice of the world trade 
because of lower prices. 

For instance, recently this newspaper Of- 
fice bought a press from the largest Amer- 
ican press and equipment manufacturer. 
Imagine our surprise when we got this press 
shipped directly from England where it had 
been manufactured by English workmen 
for an American company. We presume it 
was because the company can get the 
presses built much cheaper In England and 
make more money even after paying for the 
long-distance haul. Also we learned that 
England and Germany are now full ot Amer- 
ican ocmpanies making products for world 
sale. This must be because the wage 
cost spiral has gone so high in the Uni 
States that these companies are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to stay in the 
world competition in certain lines 
manufacture. 

American products, even farm produc- 
tions, are being priced out of desperate and 
revived world competition, That is one of 
our big headaches next to the Commun 
pushing us around and regularly taking over 
more chunks of the world and enslaving 
more millions of people. 

We read last week about Brazil being mad 
at us because of an effort to control cofee 
prices here, Oh, boy, and coffee selling for 
most any price asked. 

We have been the world's Santa Claus for 
a good many years but right now Santa 15 
in danger of having bis whiskers torn of 
one by one and getting stripped of his warm. 
fur-trimmed coat. 

The new and deadly bombs, and all the 
talk about them and what they can do, has 
had a peculiar effect on the public, In fact, 
we just do not believe it or that it can bap- 
pen. A few folks may be scared, but m 
of us are more scared of the return of ration 
tickets than we are the prospect of a Seet 
of bomb carriers coming for a visit. 

It is the writer's belief the Indochina 
truce and cease-fire business will drag on 
and on with the Reds benefiting with every 
delay. France is terribly tired and 13 
home government has been in a state 
of disruption continuously since World 
War II. But the Indochina mess not only 
affects China, but it is the big stepping stone 
for complete conquering of Asla by the Reds. 
That is why the alarm and interest of the 
other free countries. 

In recent visits and negotiations Winston 
Churchill had lost his “stand pat“ and fight- 
ing spirit of days of old and he talked 
working on and on for peace, at almost any 
price. This is not Churchill talking. 
England talking through Churchill. All the 
free countries are terribly tired of wars an 
getting ready for wars. But that does P 
mean peace can be bought that way. 
and again, this writer has looked back over 
history and we fall to find a single ins 
where an aggressor was stopped by 
words or patience. 

Today the Reds are riding high, e. 
higher than with their Korean success, an 
those who think they are ready to Be Bog 
the final price are in for some rude jolts 
The Reds will keep right on pushing and 
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2 day they think they are strong enough 
bi we are weak enough they will hit the 
reat blow. We must keep history in mind 
bea always before us, for history is hard to 
ager When it comes to figuring out what 
dessors have done and will do. 
PS leadership now is no stronger or 
er than it has been. The same enemy 
against us and it makes little difference 
him who is in control at Washington. 
Plas Communists yery seldom change their 
2 They go right ahead with a set 
ene and pay little or any attention to 
then, We do or do not do toward stopping 


enn United States is the target of a pow- 
te enemy with millions of manpower 
Ta aY to be sacrificed if need be. That is a 

ct we must never let leave our way of 
dur ing, There is no need for us to hide 
ing. heads under the sands of wishful think- 


Rehabilitation in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


ly OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
tanimous consent to have printed in 
J 


Appendix of the Recor a letter from 

ames H. R. Cromwell to J. A. Sisto per- 

taining to the services of a qualified steel 

of nee to supervise the rehabilitation 

Mil rain blast furnaces and a rolling 
in Korea. 


There being no objection, the letter 
88 Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
ee CROMWELL & Co., 
h . G. , 1954. 

Mr. 3 x as Saline D. C., July 15, 1954. 

Chairman of the Board, Barium Steel 

Corp., New York, N. Y. 

cel Ma. Susro: This will acknowledge re- 
tie of your letter with its enclosures from 
— a of Knappen-Tippetts-Abbett-Mc- 
In! y (engineering consultants to the 
8 Natlons Korean Reconstruction 
the 07) requesting your aid in obtaining 
Deep ces of a highly qualified steel engi- 
of he Supervise, on behalf of the Republic 
Beg Tea (ROK) the rehabilitation and sub- 
and ut operation of certain blast furnaces 
Incho rolling mill located, respectively, at 

In and Samchok. 
l KTAM's request so vividly illustrates what 
thee “the incredible paradox” in Korea, 
for I will use it to exemplify the necessity 
the Prompt implementation by Congress of 
terp iao ciples contained in the “Private En- 
Pree Plan For Corea! as endorsed by 
madent Syngman hee. With this in 
Visine let us imagine that under the pro- 
Steer of the aforesaid plan, the Barium 
reallag Corporation—inspired by patriotic 
dur tion of the vital issues at stake for 
dor ey in Korea— undertook to spon- 
ätea] © rehabilitation and operation of the 

A Properties above described. 

req though all the expenses and financial 
be iirements requested by Barium would 
Reco aed by the proposed American Allies 
Koren TUction Finance Corp. to a New 
Purpose Steel Corp., set up for that 
Tor » yet the only material reward— 

Barlum's know-how, for training the 
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Korean men and management and for risk- 
ing the good name and prestige of Barium 
would be Barlum's ownership of 25 percent 
of the common stock of its New Korean 
Steel Corp. 8 

Barlum would, of course, send out to 
Korea some of Its top steel engineers to sur- 
vey the situation and to determine, in par- 
ticular, what should be the potential mar- 
ket and consequent size of its New Korean 
Steel Corp., to the end that the en- 
terprise would operate at a profit. Barium’s 
engineers would then design and supervise 
the necessary construction and equipment 
and simultaneously would commence the 
assembly and training of the Korean men 
and Management. 

Thus, we can safely assume, every penny 
expended would be scrupulously calculated 
and accounted for by Barium’s engineers and 
comptrollers and that graft, or squeeze, 
famed throughout the Orient, would be con- 
spicuous by its absence. Finally, the new 
Korean Steel Corp. should, in the course of 
time, be managed entirely by the Korean 
executives Barlum had trained and, except 
for Barium's 25 percent common stock in- 
terest, all the remaining 75 percent owner- 
ship of the corporation would be held by 
the Korean men and management and, in 
small, individual lots, by the Korean people 
themselves. 

Under these circumstances, I submit, a 
system of private enterprise, along with its 
concomitants, freedom, democracy, and a 
higher standard of living, might reasonably 
be assured in the ROK. The ROK would 
become a show window displaying, for all 
the world to see, the superiority of capitalism 
and freedom over communism and slavery; 
American face and prestige would be incal- 
culably enhanced and communism would be 
dealt a mortal blow. In short, Uncle Sam 
would get an honest-to-goodness run for his 
money. 

Now, on the other hand, in examining our 
existing policies and practices in Korea—so 
gtaphically typified by the letter from 
KTAM—please ask yourself these questions: 

1. Will it be possible to induce a really 
highly qualified steel engineer to give up 
a good job with Barium, or any other steel 
company, and place his future career in the 
hands of the ROK's inexperienced politi- 
clans? 

2. Assuming that both compentent knowl- 
edge and diligent care were employed by the 
ROK’s Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
in determining the potential market and 
the consequent size of the rehabilitated 
government-owned steel properties, who will 
be responsible, and who will lose out if the 
fiedgeling bureaucrats, in their enthusiasm, 
make a bad guess? 

3. Since it is virtually impossible to per- 
suade reputable firms to submit large con- 
tract bids in Korea, and since rehabilitation 


is, therefore, necessarily conducted on a cost- 


plus basis, what capable and impartial au- 
thority will police the work progress and 
determine the integrity and propriety of the 
costs and time claimed by the contractor? 

4. Once the government-owned, designed, 
and supervised steel properties are completed, 
will the highly qualified steel engineer be 
able to resist the political pressure for pa- 
tronage with respect to the number and 
efficiency of his executives and employees? 

5. Is not an accepted definition of neo- 
communism, “the ownership of the instru- 
ments of production by the State”? 

6. Although we sacrificed 140,000 American 
casualties, and untold billions to prevent the 
communization of the ROK, are we not, 
under our existing policies and ces, 
creating just such a collectivist economy 
with the taxes wrung from private enter- 
prise in the United States? And will we not, 
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thereby, become the laughing stock of the 
world? 

7. Do you know of any alternative to the 
private-enterprise plan for Korea that will 
terminate this incredible paradox, i. e., by 
means of which the Government of the ROK 
can be divested of its ownership of industry 
and enterprise under freedom and democ- 
racy? 

I am sure you will conclude that It is the 
duty and obligation of every champion of 
private enterprise in America to demand that 
Congress put an end to our existing para- 
doxical and pernicious policies and practices 
in the ROK, by asking his Congressman and 
Senators to support the enclosed and self- 
explanatory resolution 219, 

Sincerely yours, 
James H. R. CROMWELL, 


Amending H. R. 9859: The Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, July 26, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9859) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 8 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the gentleman in the amend- 
ment that he has offered. The third of 
the three projects, Point Place, lies with- 
in my district and within the city of 
Toledo. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the committee and particularly 
to the subcommittee for the very ex- 
cellent hearing which they gave us on 
this subject. 

Colonel Starbird from the Corps of 
Engineers testified on this and recom- 
mended it, speaking for the Corps of 
Engineers. 

I feel that the opposition of the com- 
mittee to this project arises principally 
because of the fact that they are asso- 
ciating this with the tides and floods 
that are common on the ocean and not 
on the Great Lakes. The Great Lakes, 
after all, are a river system somewhat 
extended because of the glacial deposits. 
The floods come not at regular intervals, 
but for the same reason that the floods 
come on the Ohio River. There is a 
building up of moisture in the head- 
waters and an increase in precipitation 
in the locality, which causes the flood. 
It is exactly like the floods in the Ohio 
River the subject matter of which ad- 
mittedly is under the jurisdiction and 
under the force of the law in effect. 
When the snow is built up in Canada 
and the upper lakes and then we have 
an excess of precipitation in the Lake 
Erie area, we have these floods that are 
so devastating. In the last flood in this 
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Point Place area, which is the third on 
the map before you, the damage to that 
locality was about $240,000, That is 
more than half the cost the engineers 
estimate for this project, which will be 
an all-time benefit. 

This dike they propose is not a new 
project. The dike has been built by the 
local people there and by the city of 
Toledo and by the township. This proj- 
ect is for the purpose of making a perma- 
nent dike out of it. One that will last 
for all time and will protect this property 
from these regular inundations that 
come from exactly the same kind of 
water and the same sources that the 
floods on the Ohio River come from. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask consideration for 
this amendment. 


Two Little Eoys: They Gave Their All, 
But Were Mad at No One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, once 
once again we Americans have been 
treated to a practical illustration of 
“peaceful coexistence” in an atomic age. 
I refer to the shooting down by the Com- 
munists of a British transport plane off 
the coast of China just this past week. 
American citizens were aboard. Ameri- 
can citizens lost their lives. 

Only the daydreamer could really be- 
lieve that “peaceful coexistence” is the 
answer to the problems of today. It is 
like trying to catch a good night’s sleep 
with a rattlesnake lying beside you. 

I would like to respectfully recommend 
to your attention an article from the 
Washington Daily News of July 26, 
written by Andrew Tully. The theme is 
“peaceful coexistence.” When one 
thinks about it, Mr. Tully is not far from 
right. If this coexistence is the com- 
ing thing, perhaps we should turn our 
attentions and hopes to something more 
realistic. 

The most horrible part of all this busi- 
ness is that often it is the children who 
pay, as the Laurence and Phillip of this 
story. 

The article from the Washington News 
follows: 

LAURENCE AND Pn BELIEVED IN COEXIST- 
ENCE, Too 
(By Andrew Tully) 

The diplomats are busy talking about co- 
existence with the Communists—but it's 
hard to hear their voices above the last 


choking gulps of air breathed by two little 
boys far away from home. 

Laurence Parish was only 4, and his 
brother, Phillip, was only 2, when they 
died. Presumably, though, they are enemies 
ot the Communist tyranny, because they 
were murdered by two Red fighter planes 
which shot down a British passenger plane 
olf the coast of South China. 

Their father, Leonard Lee Parish of Iowa 
Park, Tex., was killed too, in that awesome 
moment when the two boys passed into 
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eternity, But they left their mother behind, 
and their big sister, Valerie, 6, both of whom 
were rescued from the sea. And their mother 
and their sister will never stop missing them. 

We like to feel that these two little boys 
are safe in a wonderful place, guarded by a 
Man Who loves children. But Laurence and 
Phillip Parish had a right to live in this 
world, too. They had done nothing for 
which they should have been murdered. 

It's easy to visualize what Laurence and 
Phillip were like, especially if you've ever 
lived close to the gay, rough, tender, wonder- 
ful world which is a little boy’s. If they 
were like the little boy you know best, they 
were a heart-touching mixture of mischief, 
boisterousness, laughter, and—at special 
moments—a kind of gentle sadness. 

If they were like your little boy, they 
experimented with horrible noises and they 
woke up too early in the morning. They 
asked you if fish had ears and why weren't 
you a cowboy? They poked at dead fish on 
the beach, and collected crab claws. They 
fell out of trees showing off. They never 
walked when there was room to run. They 
liked their faces dirty and always tried to 
sneak to the table without washing their 
hands, They ragged their sister to tears 
one day, and brought her candy from a party 
the next. They tried not to cry when they 
were hurt, but sometimes they had to. 

Like the little boy you know best, Laurence 
and Phillip probably did not aspire to be- 
come President, Their ambitions were more 
fun, They wanted to be Hopalong Cassidy, 
a locomotive engineer, a fireman, a pirate, 
a bear. They were impatient with knives 
and forks and liked people who owned boats. 
They got along fine with their father, but 
in the comfortable gloom of bedtime it was 
their mother they clung to. 

But the main thing about Laurence and 
Phillip Parish is that they weren't mad at 
anybody. They weren't old enough to have 
learned how to hate. As cheerful advocates 
of coexistence, it must have come as a ter- 
Trible shock to them to encounter people 
who make war on little boys, 


The Private Keefe Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
correspondence from Hon. Fred A. Sea- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Legislative and Public Affairs, and the 
records of the Department on the so- 
called Private Keefe case: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. ALserT H. Boscr, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Boscu: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Hensel, who is on an extended in- 
spection trip in Europe, has asked me to 
write you regarding the Keefe case. 

Prior to his departure Mr. Hensel gave 
considerable attention to the O'Donnell 
column of July 2, which is set forth in the 
extension of your remarks at page A4818 of 
the ConGressionaL Reconp for July 2. He 
asked me to send you a copy of his original 
letter to the Defenders of the American Con- 
stitution, to which is appended an official 
statement of the Keefe case, and to suggest 
that perhaps you might agree to insert this 
present letter together with the text of his 
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letter to the Defenders of the American Con- 
stitution and its inclosure in the Con 
SIONAL RECORD. 
Your cooperation and interest in this 
matter is appreciated. 
Yours sincerely, 
Prep A. Seaton: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C- 
DEFENDERS OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION: 
INC., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sms: My attention has been draw? 
to your letter of February 3, 1954, adaressed 
to a Mr. Taylor. This letter appears to be 
circular sent out over the letterhead of n 
organization and enclosing a reprint of J 
O Donnell's Daily News column of January | < 
There is also inclosed a copy of an opini 
letter signed by John H. Coffman, ge 
counsel of your organization. on 
We have given very careful considerati 
to this letter and especially to the O'Don® 70 
column of January 5, and we have come 
the conclusicn that we should call to 
attention a number of factual in 
which appear in O’Donnell's column. nt 
In order that you may have a full accout 
of the Keefe case, I am enclosing a copy ve 
special report on the subject, which we ha 
received. ed 
Among the misstatements of fact conte ne 
in Mr. O'Donnell’s column, the folo 
should be mentioned. n- 
1. O'Donnell states that Keefe was ze 
tenced to solitary confinement. 
This is untrue. 
2. O'Donnell states that Keefe 
tenced to hard labor, 
This is untrue. 1t 
3. O'Donnell implies that Keefe as A renne 
ot the sentence was subject to possible 
to a French penal colony. 
This is not true, nich 
4. O'Donnell states that the offenses W of 
Keefe committed would have been min 
offenses under American law. was 
This is untrue. Keefe committed what ut, 
the equivalent of highway robbery at ed 
and he would probably have been sentence 
to more than 5 years’ confinement h 
been tried by the United States auth 
Keefe, who is a Regular Army enlistee, the 
absent without leave from his post at jot 
time of his offense and bad a record of Pr 
court-martial conviction. aty 
5. O'Donnell states that the NATO pare 
placed American servicemen under the J 
diction of local civilian police. itary 
The truth is that United States mil ach 
personnel in France were subject to Fre ty 
jurisdiction long before the NATO Tree 
was even conceived, and the fact is that jast 
arrangements which came into force the 
August as a result of the ratification Of ai 
Status of Forces Treaty accord a wider monies 
ure of jurisdiction to our military auth gorces 
than they had prior to the Status of 
made 
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6. O'Donnell states that the treaty 
American servicemen in NATO cou? 
subject to local jurisdiction “for the 
time in our history." a8 

This is untrue for the same reasons 
those just enumerated, aio 

7. O'Donnell states that Keefe drove O 
a French taxi parked near the bistro. and 

This is untrue. In point of fact, Keefe re- 
his companion engaged the taxi and te 
quested the driver to drive them to the 
skirts of Orleans. There they garro off to 
threw him out of his taxi, and drove end- 
Paris in his taxi, leaving their victim ttf he 
ed on the highway in the middle of taxi 
night. As a result of the assault tne age 
driver suffered an injured nose and breat g- 
of false teeth, was hospitalized, and was 
capacitated for work for 30 days, + 08 

8. O'Donnell describes Kocfe's conduc 
a “high-tooting joyride.“ 
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bar is obvlousty untrue in view of what 
m Just been stated. 
diera D Donnell states that United States sol- 
ts are quartered where a drunken $1 theft 
ann Unished by swinging a meat cleaver and 
the dtating the guilty hand that scooped in 
Chan e 


ge. 
Fotis is most definitely not true under 
1 —— Jurisprudence, and I would add that 
diac no knowledge that any American sol- 
and ar been subject to this type of cruel 
country. _punishment in any other 


1 12 view of the serious errors of fact which 
ave enumerated above, I hope you will 
tion alder both your letter and your distribu- 
I with, the O'Donnell column of January 5. 
be leave it to you as to what steps should 
Pla en in the interest of accuracy and fair 
mie, to correct any misinformation which 
sut have been circulated. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. STRUVE HENSEL. 
TL or Pyrs. RICHARD T. Kerre, RA229 19444. 
58 Hichway TRANSPORTATION Group, APO 
78. AND ANTHONY R. ScaLerti, US52106050, 
805 AU, APO 58 
Rat's report of the trial of Pyts. Richard T. 
info, and Anthony R. Scaletti is based on 
States tion submitted by official United 
Pri Observers present at their trial. 
the vates Keefe and Scaletti were tried by 
ber Essize Court in Orleans, France, on Octo- 
vehis 1953, on charges of having stolen a 
— Owned by a Mr. Henault, during the 
len” on a public highway and with vio- 
Tense’ circumstances which aggravate the of- 
Keer Of theft under French law. Privates 
conn, and Scaletti were sentenced each to 
ement -for 5 years and to pay court 
(7g) 2BtY in the sum of 26,638 francs 


den Vates Keefe and Scalett! were repre- 
the st by a French attorney appointed by 
Pretas ench court and assisted by an inter- 
Rey » Similarly appointed. Both the attor- 
and interpreter were provided the ac- 
nen at the expense of the French Govern- 
t. The accused as well as their attorney 
the me interpreter were present throughout 
trial. The accused were tried before a 
Be} Consisting of seven persons. This jury, 
by an impartial drawing of names 
been & container in which 15 names had 
empto, Placed, were not challenged, pre- 
tion rily or for cause, by either the prosecu- 
tuni Or defense, although afforded an oppor- 
Te to do so. z 
that © Oficial United States observers state 
the che trial commenced with a reading of 
Whig, enges. a recounting of events upon 
to th, they were predicated and a statement 
Tenses Jury that the punishment for the of- 
sence “(vol qualifie") in the ab- 
imp, °! mitigating circumstances was life 
the Prenment at hard labor. Article 381 of 
ia th nen Penal Code provides that one who 
labor ty of theft will be punished by hard 
only Tor life if the theft is accompanied by 
1 4 of the 5 following circumstances: 
2 11 the theft was committed by night. 
Persons * Was committed by two or more 


enc the culprits committed the crime 
Ullelt With the assistance of outside help, 
Tent, entry, false keys into a house, apart- 
necting pa or inhabited locals or con- 
a pub locals thereto by taking the title of 
Alter pe Servant or civil or military officer or 
Publis Ving dressed in the uniform of the 
Wunterfele ub, OF oficer or by carrying a 
author elt order of the civil or military 
4. 1 * 


Holen theft was committed with 


5. 
ot a mene of the culprits assured themselves 
Unde pF Vehicle in order to facilitate the 
Article ng or assist their getaway. 
Vides 383 of the French Penal Code pro- 
‘hat thefts committed on roads or in 
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railway cars serving for the transport of 
passengers. mail, or baggage anytime that 
they are part of a train will be punished by 
life at hard labor when they will have been 
committed with the Inclusion of two of the 
conditions included under article 381. 

Thereafter Keefe arose in the prisoners’ 
box and the president, reading from a nar- 
rative composed of statements and investi- 
gations in the case, asked Keefe if the facta 
were true. The president paused frequently 
to allow the interpreter to translate and to 
question Keefe on the truth or falsity of 
what had been read. The substance of what 
Keefe admitted as true is as follows: 

Both he and Scaletti arrived in Orleans 
together about June 30, 1953, or July 1, 1953, 
coming from a period of confinement in a 
United States guardhouse in Germany. On 
July 2, 1953, both accused went to the center 
of Orleans without permission about 1400 
hours. After drinking various alcoholic bev- 
erages, Keefe lost all of his money but 2,000 
francs inadice game. It was now after dark 
and both decided to go to Paris. Scaletti 
returned to the unit and obtained both 
men's clothing. At about 2350 hours both 
entered a taxicab in front of the railway 
station in Orleans with the purpose of get- 
ting out on the main highway to hitchhike 
a ride to Paris. About 1 mile after going 
through Chevilly (which is a small town on 
the Paris road several miles from Orleans) 
they had the cab driver, Mr. Fernand Hen- 
ault, stop the cab. Both got out and dis- 
cussed the idea of taking the cab. Scaletti 
then got in the back seat and removed two 
shirts from their baggage, one of which he 
handed to Keefe who got in the front seat. 
Scaletti placed his shirt around the driver's 
neck and Keefe placed his in the driver's 
month. They then tried to drag the driver 
from the cab. Failing this, Keefe struck the 
cab driver. Keefe and the driver rolled out 
of the cab onto the ground. Scaletti started 
the cab and both got away. Keefe stated 
that his previous statement that he had 
struck the blows was not exact as he had 
been drinking, he was not sure who struck 
the blows. They then drove to Paris where 
they abandoned the taxi upon arrival, After 
spending several days in Paris (the first 
night in a hotel, the rest on benches) they 
left. Both were arrested at Nogent-le- 
Rotrou, southwest of Paris, by French police 
while hitchhiking at 1030 hours July 6. 
Keefe had a bloody uniform. Both con- 
Tessed to the Army CID the same day after 
first denying to the French police that they 
had been in Orleans, Their rights were ex- 
plained to them before confessing. No ques- 
tion of voluntariness was ever raised. 

Scaletti then testified that the facts as 
stated by Keefe were true and that he had 
nothing to add or change. Both accused, 
gave information as to their age, place and 
date of birth, marital status and mili 
record including their previous convictions 
by courts-martial. 

A French doctor then testified that both 
men were mentally competent, both at the 
time of the offense and at the present time. 

The victim, Mr. Fernand Henault, a 65- 
year-old taxicab driver from Orleans, then 
testified In substance as follows: 

At 2350 hours, July 2, 1953, 2 American 
soldiers (who were identified in court as the 
2 accused) got in his cab in front of the 
railway station in Orleans, asking him to 
drive them to a small cafe on the Paris road. 
One mile after Chevilly (not more than 20 
minutes had elapsed) he stopped to allow 
the soldiers to relieve themselves. When 
they got back in, the one who entered the 
back placed an undershirt under his chin 
and pulled him away from the wheel. The 
one in the front started beating him. He 
lost consciousness and come to while still 
in the cab. He grabbed at one of the men 
and fell to the ground. The one with him 
on the ground then Jumped up and rode 
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away in the cab. About 10 minutes later a 
truck passed and stopped. The driver 
promised to notify the police in Orleans. As 
no one came for 2 hours, Henault walked to 
Chevilly where he notified the police and 
was given first ald by a doctor. He was 
then taken to a hospital In Orleans where 
he stayed for a period of time (he was in- 
capacitated from work for 30 days). He had 
an injured nose, his false teeth were broken, 
and he had numerous cuts and bruises. No 
civil damages were asked. 

The truck driver then testified. He cor- 
roborated Henault's statement that Henault 
had stopped him near Chevilly on the night 
of July 2-3, and described Henault's bloody 
condition. He did not pick him up as his 
company did not permit such and he was 
suspicious but he did notify the police. 

Two bloody shirts found in the taxicab 
were brought before the court for examina- 
tion. 

The prosecution then presented its argu- 
ment, stating in summary as follows; 

The United States soldiers were in France 
to help defend it and that an agreement has 
been reached under which the Prench had 
the right to try Americans committing 
Offenses in France. As taxi drivers were 
being beaten and robbed, a harsh sentence 
should be given. An example of this was 
two French soldiers who had murdered a 
taxi driver the week before. Further, that 
both men had a poor military record. (No 
anti-American remarks were made.) 

The defense then presented ita argument 
in summary as follows: The men were young, 
were not criminals, they had only committed 
military offenses, were just on a drinking 
fling. : 

Scaletti then stood up and stated, in sub- 
stance, that he was sorry for what he had 
done. Keefe thereafter made a similar state- 
ment. After the presentation of evidence, 
the president stated that a finding on the 
following matters were required in accord- 
ance with the French penal code: 

Was the crime committed (1) at night? 
(2) by two persons? (3) on a public high- 
way? (4) with violence? (5) with violence 
that left injuries? 

The 3 court members and the 7 jurors 
retired and deliberated on the guilt. A sim- 
ple majority is required to convict and fix 
the sentence. After approximately 1 hour, 
they returned. The president stated that all 
questions were answered in the affirmative, 
and the penalty was set at 5 years “reclu- 
sion,” with banishment from France being 
waived. No verbatim record was made (in 
accord with French legal procedures). 

In the opinion of the United States ob- 
server: 

(1) Both men wepé adequately represented 
by counsel, who brought out all points possi- 
ble in their favor; (2) they were given an 
opportunity to question the witnesses 
against them, present their own witnesses, 
and make statements in their own belief; 
(3) the court interpreter was very compe- 
tent; (4) no rights guaranteed by the NATO 
SOF Agreement or usually enjoyed under 
American law were denied. 

Information available to the Department 
of the Army indicates that both Keefe and 
Scaletti were in French custody from July 
6, 1953, to the time of trial. 

A release of pretrial custody in July 1953 
requested of Orleans authorities where the 
men were confined awaiting trial, was denied. 

A waiver of jurisdiction requested of the 
French Ministry of Justice on July 13, 1953, 
was denied on August 5, 1953. 

Recent sentences against French persons 
for similar offenses have ranged from 10 
years to life. French taxi drivers recently 
staged a nationwide 1 hour protest strike 
because of a light sentence given to 
Frenchmen who robbed or assaulted cab 
drivers (all such sentences exceeded 5 years). 

The accused were visited prior to trial by 
army authorities who informed them of their / 
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rights, the charges against them, and the 
possible penalties, Both had possession of 
the charges against them at this time and 
these charges were the same as those on 
which they were later convicted. The sub- 
ject of their appointed counsel was discussed 
and they expressed no dissatisfaction. On 
October 20, 1953, their attorney was inter- 
viewed by army authorities and it appeared 
then that he seemed thoroughly familiar 
with the case, 


Hydroelectric Power in the Pacific 
Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
several schools of thought as to how to 
best develop hydroelectric power in the 
Pacific Northwest in order to obtain as 
fast as possible the maximum amount of 
electric power at the minimum cost to 


consumers—not only for household use 


but to attract industries with more pay- 
rolls and jobs for our increasing popula- 
tion. 

One of these schools of thought advo- 
cates, although not very openly, a Fed- 
eral monopoly. 

One school of thought advocates get- 
ting the Federal Government completely 
out of the power business. I do not sub- 
scribe to either of these philosophies. 
Nor do I subscribe to the philosophy that 
private-enterprise power should be elim- 
inated. In other words, I firmly believe 
that the best interests of the public and 
the consumer lie in coexistence, on a 
regulated and competitive basis, of Fed- 
eral and locally controlled public and 
private systems. Strongly I believe in 
President Eisenhower's policy that the 
States, counties, and local communities 
should have a voice in the development 
of their natural resources and where ad- 
vantageous or necessary such as with 
Multipurpose projects, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be a partner. Under 
this partnership plan the Federal Gov- 
ernment would enter in and bear its full 
share of the costs that are not within the 
capacity of local groups. 

In reaching the best solution of the 
vital power development program, I 
doubt if we will ever get a complete meet- 


ing of the minds - except on the one point 


that we will have an ever-increasing 
need for more electric power. Mean- 
while, as to how we should get it, propa- 
ganda—much of it one-sided—has been 
flowing freely—most of this material 
reaches my desk in Washington, D. C., 
and I read it. Frankly, I find in much of 
the material there is a great deal of par- 
tisan politics and serving of self-interest 
mixed in with often slanted facts, 

On the other hand, it is heartening to 
see the magnificent cooperation that is 
possible when local groups can get to- 
gether to work toward a common goal. 
This very thing happened in the Pacific 
Northwest last spring when the Puget 
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Sound Utilities Council was formed, 
Here are 4 publicly operated and 1 pri- 
vately-owned electric system, banding 
together to develop more power for us, 
for their mutual benefit and the benefit 
of all the people in the Pacific Northwest. 
The council has drawn nationwide 
praise for this forward-looking action. 

Then when one finds that according to 
the Federal Power Commission’s annual 
analysis of retail electric rates, two 
Puget Sound cities, Seattle and Tacoma, 
with locally managed municipal plants, 
offer the lowest all-round electric rates 
in the Nation, it proves the point that the 
closer the management to the people 
served the better the management and 
the better the service. 

So, as a general rule, I favor local 
ownership of generating and distributing 
development, and when there is compe- 
tition or controversy—as between them, 
or between one of them and the Federal 
Government—I favor whichever one un- 
biased engineers, not politicians, decide 
can give the most power at the lowest 
cost per kilowatt. The Federal Power 
Commission was created for this purpose, 
to hear testimony and make decisions on 
the basis of technical engineers’ evidence. 
But when and where laymen and politi- 
cians and self-interest groups make such 
a decision a partisan issue, look out—for 
wishful thinking. 

When I hear the outpourings of the 
various schools of thought as to how we 
should get additional hydroelectric 
power, frequently I observe attempts to 
“smear” private investment and private 
companies. Let us be fair. After all, 
power companies, both private and pub- 
lic, are regulated both as to bookkeeping 
and proper methods of charging ex- 
penses. Private power companies’ prof- 
its are limited to a fair return on invested 
capital, and they pay taxes. 

Beware of the politician who has all 
the answers. If you want good advice on 
the relative engineering merits of a con- 
troversial project like Helis Canyon in 
Idaho, for example—ask a good engineer 
who is not getting paid to come with facts 
and figures to prove the point of the 
group who is paying him, 


Ike’s Fiscal Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat dated Satur- 
day, July 24, 1954: 

Ixe’s Fiscal, RECORD 

Disclosing statistics for his first complete 
fiscal year in office, President Eisenhower 
was almost jubilant. He had a right to be. 
Though the administration has not yet ac- 
complished all its pledged toward reestab- 
lishing Federal finances on a solid basis, it 
has made a good showing. 
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Briefly here is the record: 

The annual deficit has been reduced from 
1953's figure of 89,389,000, 000 to $3,029,000," 
000. Ike has not yet balanced the budg? 
but he has gone more than two-thirds of tbe 
way. 

The year’s deficit was $245 million — 
than the administration itself estimated 
just 


Janunry. 

The Eisenhower budget for the year 
ended was $10 billion less than the previous 
Truman budget, which of course provided 
for the Korean war. Actual spending 
$6,500,000,000 less than for the previous ye*™ 

All this was done simultaneously wi 
program of tax cuts aggregating 
$7,500,000,000. t 

Inflation has been halted. The Preside” 
reports buying power of the dollar P 
fluctuated only half of 1 percent during 
last 18 months. 

Some of this record has been achieved M 
reduction in outlays for defense armamc? 
& program that has been a subject of debate. 
Mr. Eisenhower has abandoned crisis defe of 
spending for a more orderly program 
military readiness. He has adopted a zone 
view, in which defense must be obtain 
probably for decades at a high plateau. 1d 
conceives arms needs must therefore be be 
at a point commensurate with a healtlY 
economy, or the Nation will spend } 
poor for weapons which too soon 
outmoded. 

There can be no such thing as Impregna 
defense, especially over an extended per 
The President's judgment—and that of nis 
top military advisers—has been dedicated 
an American defense consonant with n 4° 
a continuing cold war and a healthy Amer 
can economy. 

Much of the record of slashed expenditure 
has been a result of economy in many 
phases of government, especially the mil 
tary plant, 


ple 


Is Eisenhower Bricfed on AEC? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un? 
der leave to extend my remarks I . 
clude an article by the well-known cols 
umnist Doris Fleeson, which I belie’ 
speaks for itself: e 
Is EISENHOWER BRIEFED ON AEC?— PRESS cors 

FERENCE ATTITUDE ON Power Co 

Snows Lack or KNOWLEDGE ON Masont 

STAND 


(By Doris Ficeson) 

President Eisenhower himself now ba- 
raised another momentous question in ty 
nection with the controversial private util 
contract he has ordered the Atomic En ef 
Commission and TVA to sign. It is whet? 
he is getting the proper information to 
the far-reaching decisions which are bis se” 
morseless daily portion. 

At his press conference he was invited 2 
discuss his attitude toward the question 
whether the President has the power to at 
der independent agencies to take action tha 
thelr administrators or a commission 4 
jority oppose, He was reminded that a eats 
jor point in current Senate debate arose © 
of testimony before the Joint Atomic 
mittee that three AEC commissioners oh 
posed signing the moot contract. pot 

The President disclosed that he did ne 
know the AEC majority had opposed 
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Contract. He described that information as 
a premise,” 

in tt 8 not premise but a fact, testified to 
n public hearings and carried on the front 

bages of the Washington newspapers that 

ls said to read. 

tr &n AEC majority not opposed the con- 

thet it would not have been necessary for 

t € President, through the Budget Bureau, 
d order AEC to sign it. AEC has two other 
Contracts with private utilities. 

‘9 of the protesting AEC Commissioners 

tibed their reservations in a formal letter 

the Budget Bureau. The new contract 
acemed to them incongruous, roundabout, 
— & perversion of their sober primary mis- 
hoe President indicated that he thought 
Ge had had an opinion from the Attorney 
neral in the matter. Though his language 
h very involved, he appeared to feel that 
© was merely accepting a responsibility that 
© sald lots of people would like to get out ot. 
de July 11 last, Attorney General Brownell 
as asked on the telecast Meet the Press 
Whether he had given his approval to the 
Contract now so bitterly debated. The At- 
rney General replied categorically: 
ue No; that hasn't come to the Department 
Justice in any way.” 
ne ne President concluded by saying that 
did not believe the AEC was an inde- 
Pendent Commission in the sense that the 
nterstate Commerce or Federal Communica- 
us Commission are. It is something, he 
Said, that he was compelled to take action 
On and over which to exercise supervision. 
ually, AEC was established by Congress 
With the hope and sim of making that most 
Sensitive agency of Government more inde- 
Pendent than any other. To protect it from 
Congress itself and all other interference, a 
Special Joint committee was established to 
Its political shield and mentor. 
this and much more the President 
might have learned just before his press con- 
erence from a trusted friend and the only 
Republican Senator from the TVA area, 
„Of Kentucky. Senator COOPER, never 
Consulted prior to the President's order, cli- 
Maxed a long, patient effort to resolve the 
„Situation by waiting from 10 to 11 o'clock in 
s te House anteroom Wednesday for a 
Word with General Eisenhower before the 
ident met the press. 

e staff couldn't seem to find the right 
door. Senator Cooper had earlier—and 
Vainly—talked to Presidential Assistant 
8 ams, Budget Director Hughes, Counsel 

haniey, AEC Chairman Strauss, and AEC 
neral Manager Nichols. 
week a Senator warned an AEC Com- 
Pissioner: “Son, your honeymoon is over. 
OU have had everybody's respect, you have 
n sheltered from political pressures. Now 
are fair game for everybody.” 


Winery Workers and Grape Growers 
Deserve Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


te At HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, a very 

rge segment of the wine industry of 

Ornia is located in my district. 

is ny thousands of the people whom it 

my honor and privilege to represent 

are engaged in the growing of grapes 
or the making of wine. 
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For 20 years, foreign wine interests 
have campaigned to cut United States 
import tariffs on foreign wines. They 
have obtained four successive reductions 
since 1936. Rates then and now are: 


| 1936 | 1954 
Tahle wine (bottled) $1.25 | $0: 3714 
Table wine (bulk)... 8 1.25 62 
Chamfagn oe ee 6.00 1. 0 
Vermouth (bottled)... — o 1.25 314 
Vermouth (bulk) -do. 1.25 6215 
0 da ee 1.25 . 62) 
Other dessert Wines do 1.25) 1:25 


TAGLE WINES HARD HIT 


In 7 years, 1947 through 1953, imports 
of foreign table wines soared 465.61 per- 
cent; champagne, 232.05 percent; Ver- 
mouth, 106.44 percent; dessert wines, 
8.85 percent; all wines, 171.54 percent. 
United States table wines have been dan- 
gerously hurt; they are being driven out 
of prestige eastern markets by low- 
priced foreign wines. High markups on 
foreign labels induce retailers to drop 
United States wines. 

UNITED STATES GROWERS MUST SELL TO 

AMERICANS OR STARVE 

Ninety-nine and nine-tenths of all 
United States-produced wines are sold 
within the United States and its Terri- 
tories. There is no other market for 
American wines. Foreign markets are 
closed—by embargoes, exchange restric- 
tions, red tape, high tariffs. United 
States tariff rates are now the lowest of 
any major wine growing country. 

FOREIGN WINE SURPLUSES 


Major European wine countries are 
plagued with large annual wine sur- 
pluses. The French surplus in a single 
year often is 2 or 3 times the total United 
States wine production. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations reported the 1953 French-Al- 
gerian wine surplus was 449,089,000 gal- 
lons; the 1953 Spanish surplus, 277,378,- 
500 gallons. Tariff cuts apply to 33 coun- 
tries, many of them with wine surpluses. 

FOREIGN LABOR CHEAP 


Vineyard labor costs are from 12 cents 
per hour in Portugal to 27 cents in 
France, as compared with $1 to $1.25 
in California. Winery labor costs are 
17 cents per hour in Spain, 33 cents in 
France, and $1.45 in California, 

DESSERT WINES NEXT 


Dessert wine tariffs, not yet seriously 
reduced, now are the main target. Spain, 
Portugal, Italy want the United States 
market now supplied by California des- 
sert wines. 

FOREIGN DUMPING WILL RUIN 
WINE INDUSTRY 

Without tariff protection, all United 
States wines can be driven out by foreign 
dumping. They can be undersold by 
low-cost, low-priced foreign wines—be- 
cause American vineyard and winery 
workers are paid high American wages, 
4 to 10 times greater than in foreign 
wine regions. 

WILL CREATE GRAPE SURPLUSES 
Every gallon of low-priced foreign 
Port or Sherry brought in—at low ocean 
freight rates—will displace 25 pounds of 
California grapes—20 million gallons 
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would add 250,000 tons to California 
grape surpluses. Unless stopped, tariff 
cuts will bring economic ruin to 158,000 
United States grape and wine growers 
FFG 
es. 
SAVE THE UNITED STATES WINE INDUSTRY 


Mr, Speaker, in an effort to save the 
United States wine industry and to pro- 
tect the property and livelihood of many 
thousands of people in my district, I 
have introduced a bill, H. R. 9159, which 
provides a method of establishing and 
maintaining adequate tariff and quota 
protection for United States wines 
against unfair and injurious competition 
from low-priced foreign wines. This bill 
is supported by the Wine Institute, rep- 
resenting the wine industry of America. 


Compulsory Installation of Automatic 
Radio Call Selector on United States 
Cargo Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 6004 
would require United States cargo ves- 
sels carrying less than two radio oper- 
ators to either put on a second operator 
or to install a patented device called 
an automatic radio call selector. It is 
poor legislation and should be rejected. 

By indirection the net result would 
be mandatory installation, since the cost 
of the device would be less than the ex- 
pense of an extra radio operator. This 
would affect approximately 1,500 mer- 
chant ships and would force them to buy 
a device which costs, before being 
changed to meet new specifications, 
about $1,750 installed. What the cost 
would be if and when the device is re- 
designed to meet increased application, 
as provided by amendments to the bill, 
no one knows. 

As originally introduced this measure 
would have given one manufacturing 
concern a virtual monopoly. The com- 
mittee sought to remedy this by an 
amendment requiring the patents to be 
available at reasonable cost. Personally, 
I doubt if other manufacturers could 
make this instrument on a competitive 
basis—the potential volume of business 
would not warrant it. So all the bill 
might accomplish, in my opinion, would 
be aid to one manufacturer. 

The committee also amended the bill 
to provide that this device must respond 
to certain Morse-code signals as well 
as radio signals, and that it must be 
tested and approved by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

I oppose H. R. 6004 because it places 
an unnecessary burden on our merchant 
marine and duplicates the present inter- 
nationally accepted autoalarm. The 
only difference is that the radio call de- 
vice provided in this bill would be a 
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code calling a particular ship instead 
of the present autoalarm which calls all 
ships. The radio call, if installed, would 
therefore do little more than duplicate 
the function of the present autoalarm 
as far as safety at sea is concerned. 
Assuming that the necessary adjust- 
ments required in this legislation were 
effected, and assuming further that it 
was tested and approved by the Com- 
mission, and assuming thereafter that 
it was installed on every American cargo 
ship—what then? I fail to see where 
any of our maritime disasters, from the 
Titanic on down to the present time, 
would have been any less tragic. 
During the hearings many cases were 
cited, but the fact remains that the pres- 
ent international distress signals would 
have alerted a nearby ship. Any foreign 
ship in nearby waters would not be alert- 
ed under this device, because it would 
be installed only on American ships. 
The Moore-McCormack Line was cited 
during the hearings as having used this 
system on their ships. This was an un- 
fortunate reference because, if you look 
at pages 43 and 44 of the printed hear- 
ings, you will find a letter signed by L. B. 
Victor, manager of Moore-McCormack’'s 
radio department. Mr. Victor says: 
This call alarm appeared to be very prom- 
ising, but after our experience with 35 units 
during the past 5 years we have changed 
our opinion in regard to its reliability. 


Again quoting from the same letter: 
In 1949 it was found that about 50 percent 
of the calls on Moore-McCormack vessels 
were inoperative due to mechanical failure. 


After a change in specifications im- 
provement was noted, but the letter 
stated that interference from cther radio 
transmission or from static frequently 
disrupted the selector and prevented 
proper performance. The writer then 
gave his opinion that the automatic call 
alarm could not supplement or replace 
the autoalarm in summoning aid to ves- 
sels in distress. 

Here is a summary of Department re- 
ports on H. R. 6004—all of them unfa- 
vorable: 


COMPULSORY INSTALLATION OF AN AUTOMATIC 
Rapro CALL SELECTOR ON UNITED Srarxs 
Carco SHIPS 

COMMENTS BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

1, The Secretary of Commerce is opposed 
to this legislation because it makes no con- 
tribution to safety at sea, and it duplicates 
already existing compulsory equipment which 
is better suited to receive distress calls (pp. 
4 and 45 of the hearings): 

“There appears to be no reason why an 
automatic call selector should be made com- 
pulsory for United States cargo ships carry- 
ing only one radio operator. Title III. part 
II. ot the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, is concerned with radio recula- 
tions designed to enhance the safety of life 
and property at sea. It is not believed that 
the installation of automatic radio call se- 
lectors would make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the safety of United States cargo 
ships already equipped with autoalarms. 

“The automatic radio call selector appears 
to duplicate, in a less effective manner the 
function of an autoalarm tuned to the 500- 
kilocycle calling and distress frequency. The 
autoalarm will sound an alarm upon picking 
up the autoalarm distress signal transmitted 
to all ships. An automatic radio call se- 
lector set for the call sign of the ship carry- 
ing it will respond only if that particular 
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call Is transmitted. It is important for a 
ship in distress to alert as many other vessels 
as possible. It appears that the autoalarm, 
now required by law, is better suited to ac- 
complish this than the automatic radio call 
selector which, under the circumstances, 
seems to be superfluous equipment insofar 
as safety is concerned.” 

2. The Department of Defense (Navy De- 
partment) is opposed to this legislation (p. 
46 of the hearings) because it makes manda- 
tory the installation of a device not presently 
in existence and not yet approved by the 
FCC. At such time as such a device is in 
existence and has been approved, they would 
not object to mandatory installation on 
United States vessels: 

“Until such a device has been approved 
by the Federal Communications Commission, 
and ite commercial manufacture has proved 
to be practicable, the Department of De- 
tense cannot approve a provision requiring 
its installation. The Department of the 
Navy, therefore, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, is opposed to the proposed 
amendment to H. R. 6004.“ 

3. The FCC is opposed to the legislation 
because there is no such device now available, 
nor has one been submitted to FCC, for test- 
ing; if such a device were available, it would, 
by its very nature, be subject to a high de- 
gree of false alarms; the autoalarm device 
now required is adequate and is accepted by 
international agreement; it has been im- 
proved from time to time since its intro- 
duction 30 years ago; the FCC has no record 
of failures of existing equipment to meet 
its objectives; and the proposed device would 
only be required on 1,250 United States ves- 
sels, leaving 7,000 foreign vessels in the same 
trade routes without equal protection. 

4. The Treasury Department (Coast 
Guard) opposes this legislation and states 
that they have experimented with a less 
complicated device by the same manufac- 
turer as the one advocating this legislation 
(namely, Brelco Manufacturing Co.), and 
found it undependable. Further, they have 
found present autoalarm device adequate for 
safety purposes. 

The Coast Guard, it must be recalled, Is 
charged with the administration of the safety 
of life at sea statutes and thereby assumes 
the responsibility for shipboard safety on 
United States vessels. 

5. Not a single Government agency testified 
on behalf of this legislation. 


COMMENTS BY SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


1. The shipping industry would not be 
opposed to this legislation if it made any 
contribution to safety at sea. We can only 
reiterate the staetments of the Coast Guard, 
FCC, Commerce Department, and the Navy 
that the present mandatory autoalarm is 
more than adequate from a safety standpoint 
to receive distress calls during off-watch 
hours. To force by statute the hiring of an 
additional radio operator (at about $6,500 per 
year, plus room and board, plus welfare bene- 
fits) in the event this untested, untried, 
nonexistent device at an unknown cost 18 
not installed within a certain length of time, 
is, to say the least, unusual in the annals 
of legislation, 

2. Telecommunications standards aboard 
ship are determined by international agree- 
ment. Section 922 of the International 
Radio Regulations requires that only distress 
calls and urgent cyclone warnings must be 
recelvable on an autonlarm. The present 
equipment now on all United States vessels 
meets this requirement. General alerting 
by alarm devices on a range of less urgent 
frequencies has never come up for considera- 
tion at international mectings on safety at 
sen. 

3. The Brelco Co., which in the past has 
manufactured a simplified form of the more 
complex device called for in this legisla- 
tion, on July 1954 held a demonstration of 
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a device which laid claim to the features 
called for in this legislation. This demon- 
stration was reported in the New York Times 
on Monday, July 12, 1954. The best infor- 
mation available is that this demonstration 
was attended by two radlo operator union 
members, several officials of the company: 
and a newspaper reporter. It is significant 
that no technical communications person- 
nel from FCC, the electronics industry, or 
steamship lines were in attendance, The 
best information avallable is that none were 
invited. 

4. Steamship industry witnesses were not 
invited to appear at the hurriedly called 
hearings on H. R. 6004 on May 3, 1954, al- 
though the industry was on record in pre- 
vious hearings (1953) as being in opposi“ 
tion. However, written testimony was re- 
ceived from industry associations but no 
cognizance was taken of these views in the 
majority report on the bill. 

MAJORITY REPORT 

Even the majority report (H. Rept. 1906) 
does not completely support the safety ob- 
jectives of the bill. In the report's conclu- 
sion it states (p. 5): 

“The availability of this equipment on 
American ships might make an im t 
contribution to safety on the high seas,” 

MINORITY REPORT 

The minority report on the bill (p. 8) 
sums up the objections as follows: 

“Legislation of this type is most unusual. 
If there is doubt as to the facts, the n 
procedure is to direct that a study be con- 
ducted and a factual report be compiled. 
There is ample precedent for this method of 
proceeding in many fields of legislation and 
specifically in the field of marine safety 
radio requirements” (sec. 602 (e) of Com- 
munications Act of 1934), and concludes 
“e + © the legislation is premature and un- 
warranted at this time, in light of all the 
uncertainties.” 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

The Merchant Marine Committee of the 
House, responsible for shipping legislation, 
was not consulted on this bill. 


The Liberals Put on a Disgraceful Show 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my observation through the years 
that the so-called liberals do not prat” 
tice what they preach. The current fili- 
buster in the Senate against the atomic 
energy bill is a classic example of th 
liberal disregard of principles when 1 
suits their own particular need, 

David Lawrence, in his column of Mon“ 
day, July 26, in the Washington Stat 
made some pertinent comments on thé 
so-called liberals. Mr. Lawrence’s col“ 
umn is as follows: 

Srrakine or DISGRACEFUL SHOWS: COLUMNIST 

Wonpers Way No CENSURE FOR 

FOR METHODS AND CONDUCT UNO 

BENATE 

Conduct unbecoming a United States Se?” 
ator and which brings the United States 
Senate Itself into disrepute has just been 
witnessed by the American people as 
have watched a group of Senators 
minority striving to impose their will $ 
frustrated majority. 
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Where is the resolution of censure for 
the Senators who use methods that over- 
ride constitutional ethics and the rules of 
fair play and seek to prevent the passage 
of laws through a contest in physical endur- 
ance, with all-night sessions, prearranged re- 

Js of speakers, and unlimited debate in 
Whet is known as a filibuster? 

For seyeral days now the Congress of the 
United States has been unable to function 
In a legislative program involving billions 
ot dollars of appropriations and on measures 
Of far-reaching consequence to the welfare 

the people. The accumulated damage 
allegedly done by Senator McCarruy in his 
Que handling of persons accused of havy- 
ing Communist connections is infinitesimal 
Compared with the damage done by the fili- 
buster of the last several days not only to the 
Public business but to the prestige of the 
Senate itself, both here and abroad. 
Peed the filibuster is just a palpably dis- 
mest device whereby œ rolicall vote, de- 
tired by the majority, is prevented through 
the incessant speechmaking of the minority, 
Who hope by these tactics to force the ma- 
jority to yield lest other bilis—also sought 
y the majority—be sidetracked or lost if 
€y do not come to a vote before the end 
the session. No piece of legislation was 
Ever so bad that it couldn't, if passed, be 
Promptly repealed or amended when subse- 
ut experience shows its errors. Hence 
Ho filibuster is ever justified in a constitu- 
onal democracy. 
ut who were the Senators conducting 
the latest filibuster? Did they come from 
© ranks of the “wicked reactionaries?” 
the contrary, the group which has been 
engaged in the longest filibuster in the 
of the Senate is composed primarily 
Sf so-called liberals—the men who usually 
Prate about constitutionalism and the 
“tights of the people’ and about the 
Methods of whose who, they claim, are 
1 Sgressing constitutional rights and try- 
Ng to bring about thought control and 
Conformity of thought. 

Filibustering itself, of course, is not un- 
Constitutional any more than is browbeating 

Witnesses before congressional committees 
or using the floor of Congress to call citizens 

and other epithets under cover of 
Congressional immunity. But when the so- 
ed liberals use disgraceful methods 
and get big headlines and their pictures in 
© newspapers as participants in a “talka- 
thon,” there are, strangely enough, no reso- 
ms of ensure introduced nor any tele- 
frams gathered by public-relations firms 
Tom lists of prominent people to clamor for 
Punishment of these obstructionists. 

There is always a plausible excuse given by 
the fillbusterers. This time it is that they 

h to prevent what they call a giveaway 

Certain atomic-cnergy developments by 
Government to private industry, though 

te erument-owned channels in radio and 
levision have long been awarded to private 
Panies which make profits thereon, It's 
Oge-old controversy between Government 
nership and private ownership, between 
te socialism or Communist socialism and 
vate enterprise. The steady pressure for 
ba all-powerful state, in which a political 

Teaucracy shall dispense favors to its 
th, tical henchmen, has never let up since 

€ New Dealers and Fair Dealers began to 


ken? the scheme in various pieces of legisia- 


prone American people are really behind 
esident Eisenhower in his drive to get the 
ernment out of business and to give the 
Ieee the opportunity to earn their own 
ver g and to conserve their savings and in- 
mis them in business enterprises, but the 
Pe Ority in the Senate uses the specious 
Eument that the issue isn't fully under- 
if the voluminous record of mil- 
on Of words spoken in several days of con- 
— debate will ever be read by anybody 
Pt the official stenographers. 
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The issue is well understood already. It 
is the difference between freedom of initia- 
tive and the stifling of initiative, between 
private enterprise and Government owner- 
ship or control of every business, every 
retail store, and every doctor's office, with no 
incentive to service and no competition to 
insure the quality of the product at the 
lowest price. 

But, irrespective of the merits of this ques- 
tion, if the majority are ready to vote, why 
should the coercive tactics of a group of 
Senators with strong lungs defeat another 
group which apparently myst appease them 
or else allow a whole legislative program to 
be wrecked? Is there anything which Is more 
deserving of the censure of the people than 
unfair methods used in blocking legislation 
needed to promote the welfare of tens of 
millions of persons—their tax benefits and 
their social-security gains and their measures 
of national defense, all of which have been 
delayed by a phony liberalism and an un- 
conscionable abuse of senatorial privileges? 
But will there be any resolutions of censure 
introduced now? Of course not—for these 
evidently are reserved only for one Senator 
who, sometimes with a bid of excessive zeal, 
fights the communistic Influences in our 
Government and our insitutions which. if 
successful in their penetration, can make a 
shambles of individual freedom and democ- 
racy itself. 


Indochina: Defeat or Retreat, or Both? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to find one of our columnists 
placing a logical estimate on the Indo- 
china fiasco by plainly calling it a defeat 
of Western and especially American pol- 
icy. I also find in Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son's article in yesterday's Evening Star 
a brief and perhaps nostalgic reference 
to the policy of Washington’s day when 
we were admonished by the Father of 
our Country to beware of entangling alli- 
ances. As Miss Thompson points out, 
we have been trying to pull everyone's 
chestnuts out of the fire and when we 
have burnt our fingers we have found 
that the sponsors of the causes we have 
been fighting have left us. In the plain 
assumption that Indochina and Israel 
and Egypt and a dozen other hot spots 
are none of our business, since we are 
bound to none of them by solemn com- 
mitment as we are to South Korea, we 
had better start tending our own fences 
and leave these colonial experiments to 
those who have profited from them. 
Miss Thompson's article follows and is 
worth reading: 

Too MucH or THE WRONG THING—SETTLE- 
MENT at GENEVA RELD DEFEAT or AN 
American Polier WHicnh Has CHANGED 
SHARPLY SINCE WASHINGTON’'S Dar 
The settlement in Indochina Is a defeat of 

Western and especially of American policy. 
It will be only another of a long series of de- 
feats U the policy ls not changed. But in- 
stead of digesting the defeat, which, under 
all the circumstances, was inevitable, at- 
tempts (such as that of Senator KNOWLAND) 
will be made to extend the policy, and to find 
scapegoats for American failure to go too 
little, instead of too much, of the wrong 
thing. 
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The wrong thing has been to desert the 
traditional and successful American policy 
laid down at the beginning of the Republic 
which has been falsely branded as isolation- 
ism. That policy was not to pull other peo- 
ple's chestnuts out of fires, especially out of 
fires they themselves had kindled. It was to 
display toward all states, whatever their 
social and political form, a prideful courtesy 
that demanded strict reciprocity. It was to 
make no permanent alliances, but to main- 
tain freedom of diplomatic action. It was 
never to be a mercenary for others, never to 
fight wars for millenial and unobtainable 
objectives, such as eternal peace and the 
world rule of law (whose law?), never to 
enter into dubiously enforceable pacts, but 
to keep one's power in reserve, and, in times 
of international crisis, be prepared to say 
the last word instead of the first one. 

In the last generation nearly every vestige 
of that policy has been progessively aban- 
doned in favor of universal Galahading, until 
today there is no party in America prepared 
even to debate it. The Republican Party, 
which, as the guardian of the conservative 
and traditional American forces, should have 
done so, even at the risk, temporarily, of 
losing, joined the bandwagon of the unl- 
versal antisin campaign, and is now inherit- 
ing the debacle of its predecessors’ policies, 
which it made its own. 

Our allies, however, have had some second 
thoughts, and far from being their leader we 
are becoming their barely tolerated tool. 
This column does not censure them for this. 
All states take primary ce of their 
own interests and limitations with a view to 
their survival—all states, apparently, except 
our own. r 

Our allies count on the United States to 
back them in checking communism, or re- 
bellions for independence, whether or not 
they are Communist-led or inspired, wher- 
ever the advance of these threatens their 
own interests, as it threatened the interests 
of France in Indochina, and will threaten 
them increasingly in North Africa. But they 
will certainly not join the United States in 
a universal crusade for liberation that 
might, conceivably, precipitate another 
world war. In the face of that possibility 
they will quit and ask the United States to 
ratify the terms of quitting, putting us in on 
all the defeats, in which, do to our proddings 
to hold the line, the United States comes off 
as the most ignominious, stripped of every- 
thing except a blanket of morality in which 
to wrap itself. 

The advance of communism in the world 
is less a record of Russian victories than of 
American fallures—of betting on the wrong 
forces (“wrong" because doomed) at the 
wrong historical time and under the wrong 
historical circumstances. Nothing could 
make the Indochinese pro-French. or the 
Arab world pro-French or pro-British, or 
India anti-Chinese. But America can make 
them all anti-American by convincing her- 
self that every rebellion in the world, what- 
ever its cause and case, and however in- 
evitable and overdue, is Communist-inspired 
and must, for that reason, be suppressed. 

We had the initial advantage in Asia of 
never having been a colonial power, or being 
the authors of the idea of self-determination 
and national independence, of having no 
military bases or forces on the soil of other 
nations, nor using the lesser breeds to fight 
our wars. 

Not having taken up the white man’s bur- 
den, we were happily spared having to lay 
it down. Instead our leaders have taken up 
what others better trained than we, and 
wiser in experience, have been forced to cast 
off. 

This is just not bright, and no amount of 
platitudinous moralizing will cover Its in- 
tellectual bankruptcy. In politics results 
count, not words. 
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The Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Yorry] took occasion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to charge that the Republican Party was 
supporting the upper Colorado River 
storage project for “purely political mo- 
tives.” Since I am author of the legisla- 
tion to authorize this project I deeply 
resent the statement of the gentleman 
that this project is a political pork- 
barrel foisted on the Nation’s taxpayers 
by the Republicans. 

This is the first time that this vital 
project, developed during the previous 
administration and approved by the 
previous Democrat Secretary of the In- 
terior, has been dragged into the politi- 
cal arena. 

I feel it is incumbent, therefore, upon 
me to set the record straight concerning 
certain of the loose charges made by the 
gentleman from California, apparently 
for home consumption only. 

It is regrettable that the attack upon 
the project is not more specific. It is 
regrettable but perhaps understandable. 
Despite the fact that the gentleman con- 
tends that this project would seriously 
endanger the water supply of his own 
State, he was not in attendance during 
most of the time that testimony from 
expert witnesses was received. The Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the House Interior Committee, of 
which the gentleman is a member, held 
22 meetings on this vital project, and 
the gentleman attended only 4 of these 
meetings. The full committee which 
reported the bill out by a narrow mar- 
gin, held 2 full meetings and the gentle- 
man attended only 1. Had he had an 
opportunity to hear the testimony or a 
chance to read the Recorp, I trust he 
would have hesitated to make some of 
the statements attributed to him in yes- 
terday’s Record. For example, the gen- 
tleman charges, and I quote: 

The upper Colorado River project is the 
most infeasible, costly, and impractical water 
and power scheme ever concocted by a Fed- 
eral bureau. 


This, of course, is not a fact. 

The facts are, 99.2 percent of the entire 
cost of this project will be repaid in a 
50-year period to the United States 
Treasury. All power features of the 
project will be repaid with interest. The 
cost of operation, maintenance, and re- 
placement will be paid by the direct 
beneficiaries of the project, and after the 
50 year repayment program is completed, 
the project will yield the Government an 
income of from fifteen to twenty million 
dollars per year thereafter. In addition, 
of course, we have all of the other advan- 
tages of a reclamation program, such as 
increased tax revenue from industrial 
and agricultural development made pos- 
sible by the project. 
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The gentleman from California also 
charges that there is no market in the 
area for the power to be produced by 
this project. Of course, this is not a 
fact. During the extensive hearings, 
which the gentleman was unable to at- 
tend, spokesmen for the private utilities 
operating in Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Mexico testified that they were 
desirous of marketing any and all power 
the project would produce. We in the 
upper basin States feel that these at- 
tacks on the project from California 
come with poor grace. More than any 
other reclamation State, California has 
benefited from the interest-free features 
of our reclamation program. California 
also has been one of the chief benefici- 
aries of the write-off provision for flood 
control, which gives the beneficiary of 
multiple purpose projects Federai funds 
and which requires no repayment. 

The gentleman from California says 
that projects such as the upper Colorado 
River Basin threaten the end of recla- 
mation development. 

I suggest to the gentleman that recla- 
mation development will not be killed 
by the authorization of such basically 
sound projects as the one which he so 
vociferously attacks. If reclamation is 
in danger, it is endangered by the spokes- 
men of southern California who in their 
attempt to get water allocated by solemn 
compact to the four upper basin States, 
are reckless enough to center their at- 
tacks upon the heart of the reclamation 
program—the provision for interest-free 
8 for the construction of irrigation 
wor 


Organic Chemicals and Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
2 Times Herald. Tuesday, July 27, 
1954. 


This article was written by Mr. Cary 
R. Wagner, president, Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association of 
New York, which is in reply to a recent 
statement by Mr. Charles Taft regarding 
tariff misrepresentation. 


The article is as follows: 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS AND TARIFFS 


You appropriately captioned Mr. Taft’s 
letter in the Wednesday, July 21, issue, 
High Tariff Misrepresentations. Mr. Taft 
has the unhappy knack of confusing the 
facts in his criticism of industries to whom 
tariff protection is important. 

For example. He states that the chemical 
industry exports $800 million worth of goods 
annually, and that “the Tariff Commission 
says” only 69 million of chemical imports 
are critical compared with his figure of $18 
billion of domestic production. 

Now, the Tariff Commission has never 
made any report upon which Mr. Taft's re- 
mark of only $9 million of critical imports 
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would be based. He has repeatedly used this 
statement in his attempts to belittle the con- 
cern of the organic chemical industry over 
our national tariff policy. We asked the 
Tariff Commission if there were any Tarif 
Commission information on which the $9 
million figure could have been based. The 
Tarif Commission advised us by a letter 
dated May 24, 1954, signed by its chairman 
that “the commission hag never indicated 
either in its publications or orally by any 
members of its staff that the imports of coal- 
tar products in 1952, to which the $9 million 
relate, are the only really sensitive items 
among imports of all synthetic organic 
chemicals, 

Imports of all synthetic organic chemicals 
in 1953 totaled 851 million, compared with 
$45 million for 1952, an increase of 13 per- 
cent. Exports for 1953 were $300 million, a 
decline of nearly 9 percent over 1952's $328 
million. These figures illustrate the steady 
increase in United States imports of organic 
chemicals accompanied by a decline in United 
States exports of organic chemicals. In the 
fine chemicals sector of our industry the ef- 
fect is particularly sharp. Domestic sales of 
dyes and medicinals declined in 1953 while 
imports increased 22 percent and 100 per- 
cent, respectively. Exports of dyes have de- 
clined sharply each year since 1947, falling 
from $78 million in that year to $14 million 
in 1952. Data for 1953 are not yet available. 

Employment in the organic chemical in- 
dustry has declined steadily since August 
of 1953, the loss in production workers 
reaching 24,000 employees or 10 percent by 
March of this year, the latest month for 
which figures have been reported. 

These facts should be considered in thé 
light of the extensive cuts which have been 
made in organic chemical tariffs—90 out of 
116 rates haying been reduced by trade- 
agreement concessions. The average ad 
valorem equivalent of duties paid on chem- 
ical imports in 1952, the most recent year 
for which the data have been published, was 
a low of 12.4 percent, 

In 1953, United States imports provided 
97 percent of the dollar exchange requ 
by foreign countries for purchases and the 
service of United States loans and invest- 
ments. As the Department of Commerce 
points out, the portion of the United States 
exports of goods and services financed bY 
foreign countries from the proceeds of United 
States imports was higher in 1950-53 than 
during the entire period between the First 
and Second World Wars. Foreign countries 
were able in the 1950-53 period to 
$7.8 billion to their reserves. 

This remarkable record shows that trade, 
not aid” is but the modern-day cry 
“wolf.” Our tariffs are certainly no barrier 
to trade. They are so low on many items 
that many of our domestic industries, large 
and small, are seriously affected by the con- 
stantly increasing imports and a loss of world 
markets to low-wage, low-tax foreign compe- 
tition. Mr. Taft's belittling the situation 
with a cloud of incorrect or misleading sta- 
tistics will not help the American public to 
understand the real nature of the issue. 

Cary R. WAGNER. 


Tiny Device May Revolutionize Peacetime 
Pursuits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON - 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, ui 
der leave to extend my remarks, I shoul 
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Like to call to the attention of the House 
an article which appeared in the Water- 
(Conn.) Sunday Republican of July 
25, 1954. The article is most timely be- 
Cause at this moment the President is 
Considering a recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission to extend some relief 
to the horological industry which is 
faced with ultimate destruction from a 
flood of watches and clocks from abroad. 
is article points out very eloquently 
e need for keeping our pool of trained 
Comestic technicians and skilled workers 
in this industry intact. 
The article follows: 


Tiny Device Mar REVOLUTIONIZE PEACETIME 
Ponsuirs—Szen As VITAL FORCE ron WORLD 
PEAcE, Too 
On a peaceful hill in Middlebury, engi- 

neers and workmen of the United States 

i € Corp, are busy these days preparing to 

urn out on a mass production basis the 
world's smallest rate gyroscope, which may 
a deciding factor in defending the free 

World in any future war. 

Gat Sanders Subminiature Precision Rate 
Yroscope (to call it by its technical name) 

May, in the opinion of United States Time 

tpeineers, revolutionize the future of peace- 

ime transportation and communication as 

Well as warfare. Although you cannot pin 
em down to the point of actually making 

a prediction, they do visualize a future day 

When gyroscope guided missiles will deliver 

Mall from the east coast to the west coast 

15 swiftly that a letter mailed in New York 

u the afternoon will be on the desk of a Los 

Angeles or San Francisco executive the same 

morning. 

The rate type of gyroscope means an in- 

5 ent that can indicate the rate of di- 

ectional change in a moving object—and do 

Something about it. And that, in turn, 

means guided robot planes, guided fighting 
Ps on the high seas and guided missiles 
destruction, with or without atomic loads. 


HELPS OTHER WAYS 


lt also has other uses: Guiding aircraft 
truments, radar antenna stabilization, fire 
pote, and even such peaceful pursuits as 
€eping fishing smacks and pleasure boats 
a1 the right course. But it is its importance 
time of war that is significant, because to- 
ny nations are yying in the development of 
tter and better “gyro brains.” 
oe powerful little directional instrument, 
ùo Ch is operated electrically, is so small that 
it Other gyroscope possibly can compare with 
- Its great importance, aside from its func- 
Ons, is that it saves considerable space com- 
ed with the older standard gyros. It is 
55 than an inch in diameter, not more than 
1 inches long and weighs 314 ounces— 
maller than an ordinary flashlight battery. 
wampare this with the average gyroscope 
Er ich is 3 times as long, nearly 3 times as 
fat in diameter and weighs from a pound 
Well in excess of 5 pounds. 
s In spite of the difference in size, this 
litt g subminiature gyroscope sacrifices 
le in the way of precision, accuracy, or 
Wit ound reliability. In fact, the power 
is thin its small hermetically sealed cylinder 
toi aak startling. Its motor drives the 
Min at a speed of 24,000 revolutions per 
Ute, or 400 each second. This speed can 
15 attained from a dead start in less than 
tho ends. It is unusually insensitive to 
Ock and vibration. 


FAMILIAR GYROS 


1 What is a gyro, anyway? In its simplest 
it is a spinning wheel, disc or any other 

ita Which is universally mounted; that is, 
Atle rotate in all directions—about its own 
+ about horizontal pivots, and about the 
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fred position but the wheel is free to turn 
in any direction around this point. 

Most of us know of the string-walking 
gyroscopes regularly appearing in children’s 
toys. With their rotors spinning rapidly, 
the devices can hang as if by magic from 
the lip of a glass. Or the owner of an auto- 
mobile may or may not know that when his 
car makes a right-hand turn at a corner, the 
fiywheel of the motor acts as a gyroscope. 

Once their rotors are whirling, gyroscopes 
have the property of resisting change in the 
way they are oriented in space. So if a rotor 
is brought up to speed while lying in a hori- 
zontal plane, it resists. being shifted radially 
on its own axis. This quality makes gyro- 
scopes particularly effective in keeping air- 
borne antennas sweeping the same area of 
sky regardless of the pitching and rolling of 
the plane. 

United States Time decided to go into the 
mass production of these instruments— 
something never attempted before—long be- 
fore there was an inkling that the Govern- 
ment would cancel its contracts for the pro- 
duction of mechanical time fuses. Indeed, 
the only connection between the two at this 
time is their mutual requirement of the one 
essential: Precision. Precision is by no 
means a stranger to United States-Time 
Plants. It goes back to the middle of the 
19th century when the old Waterbury Clock 
Co. turned out one of the first low-priced pre- 
cision watches, later resulting in the mass 
production of Ingersoll dollar watches. To- 
day United States Time’s assembly lines are 
manufacturing many brands of watches, 
Timex and Ingersoll being the best known, 
and always the watchword is precision. 


EXPERIMENTS NOTED 


It was the importance of precision in the 
production of a gyroscope that interested 
United States Time when it learned that a 
group of scientists, known as Sanders Asso- 
ciates, up in Nashua, N. H., was experiment- 
ing with a revolutionary new type of instru- 
ment, In the latter part of July 1953, United 
States Time entered into an arrangement 
with the Sanders organization whereby the 
two firms agreed to pool their skills and fa- 
cilities in the manufacture of the gyro. 
Sanders, which had expanded rapidly in the 
electronics field in recent years, continued 
research, development and pilot production 
in its Nashua plant, United States Time be- 
came responsible for the manufacture, mer- 
chandising and sale of the gyro. 

Since that day more than a year ago, engl- 
neers of both firms have been carrying on 
secret experiments and improvements. 

Actually, United States Time was engaged 
in gyroscope manufacture long before. In 
1924 it began production of precision gyro- 
scopes for the Armed Forces. During the 
Second World War and the Korean conflict 
its rate of gyro production rose as high as 
17,000 a month. 

Roger Lancaster of Stamford, manager of 
the firm's special products division, is also 
manager of the Gyroscope Division at United 
States Time. Edward G. Molin, 487 Farm- 
ington Avenue, is the Middlebury plant proj- 
ect manager, and Roger Bryson, Northfield 
Road, Watertown, is the electrical engineer. 


Geneva: Synonym for Sellout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 
Mr. DAGUE., Mr. Speaker, the most 


cal axis. Its center of gravity Is in a nauseating performance put on in con- 
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nection with the Geneva Conference, 
second to the abject appeasement of the 
French, has been that which has been 
staged by the British diplomats, and 
particularly our old friend, Sir Winston. 
In the following editorial taken from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer last Saturday, the 
damning parallel between Munich and 
Geneva is emphasized and we are amazed 
at the Churchillian affrontery in con- 
gratulating Eden for collaborating in the 
identical thing for which he castigated 
Chamberlain 16 years ago. It has been 
amusing to witness the alacrity with 
which Britain moved when one of her 
own possessions in the Western Hemis- 
phere was threatened by a pro-Commu- 
nist coup, while later looking askance at 
our evident interest in anti-Communist 
success in Guatemala. And we can only 
conjecture as to whether Britain will 
continue to be so enthusiastic for the 
admission of Red China to the U. N. now 
that those murderers have shot defense- 
less Britons and Americans out of the 
air. The editorial herein referred to 
follows: 
EDITORIAL ny Sm WINSTON 

After signing of the Indochina truce, Sir 
Winston Churchill sent this message to For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden at Geneva: 

“I send you my sincere congratulations 
and those of your colleagues on the success 
which has at length rewarded your patient, 
persevering skill at Geneva.“ 

In this success“ the free world surren- 
dered 13 million Vietnamese to Red slavery, 
yielded half of Vietnam, and left the re- 
mainder, together with Laos and Cambodia, 
defensciess before future Red infiltration, 

After the pact which another Briton signed 
at Munich, handing over a large part of 
Czechoslovakia to Hitler and leaving the rest 
at his mercy, Sir Winston cried: 

“One pound was demanded at the pistol 
point. When it was given, 2 pounds were de- 
manded at the pistol point. Finally, the 
dictator consented to take 1 pound 17 shil- 
lings 6 pence, and the rest in promise of 
good will for the future.” 

Yet Chamberlain thought he had bought 
“peace in our time.” He was acclaimed 
more loudly than Eden is today. 

Recalling that it is but 8 years since 
V-E Day, the whole free world might ponder 
another Churchill comment in 1938: 

“Historians a thousand years hence will 
still be baffled by the mystery of our affairs. 
They will never understand how it was that 
a victorious nation, with everything in hand, 
suffered themselves to be brought low and 
to cast away all that they had gained by 
measureless sacrifice and absolute victory— 
gone with the wind.” 


Advancement of Physical Medicine in 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 

Mr, LYLE. Mr. Speaker, any ad- 
vancement in treatment of polio and 
cerebral palsy is of interest to the entire 
Nation. 

Unusual progress has been made in 
Corpus Christi, Tex., through the efforts 
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of Mrs, Sam Wilson, Jr., and Dr. K. J. 
Kemp, outstanding orthopedic surgeon, 
and many others. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
with these remarks excerpts from a re- 
port prepared by Dr. K. J. Kemp with 
the help of Ruel McDaniel, entitled “Ad- 
vance of Physical Medicine in Corpus 
Christi, Tex.” 


I am very proud of Mrs. Wilson and. 


the faith, courage, and determination 
that drove her to this unusual service 
to humanity. 

The above mentioned follows: 
ADVANCEMENT OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE IN 
Corpus CHRISTI, Tex. 

(By K. J. Kemp, M. D., with Ruel McDaniel) 


When Mrs. Sam E. Wilson, Jr., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., went with her young daughter 
to arrange for swimming lessons early in 
1938, she unwittingly set an entirely new 
pattern for her life. That visit with a local 
lifeguard who gave private swimming in- 
structions indirectly transformed this s0- 
ciety wife of a leading Texas oll man into 
a missionary for the betterment of the 
lot of crippled children, and more particu- 
larly those marked by cerebral palsy. 

Subsequent events that followed that visit 
have resulted in a creation of an idea and 
eventual construction of a modern crippled 
children's hospital operating under the name 
of Children’s Hospital Medical Center, Inc., 
and better known as the Ada Wilson Hospi- 
tal of Physical Medicine, that have drawn 
the attention of leading medical authorities 
in many sections of the Nation to this seml- 
tropical Texas city and the woman who as a 
layman has contributed so much to the 
progress of physical medicine in the United 
States. 

That was the beginning of her interest in 
physical medicine. It has led her into a 
maze of study, experimentation, promotion, 
and development that has amazed special- 
ists in the treatment of crippled children. 

With her apparently boundless energy, her 
grim determination, and her sometimes 
good-natured “bulldozing” of doctors on 
her staff, she has not only built what gen- 
erally is credited as being the first complete 
hospital in physical medicine in the United 
States, but has unwittingly established a 
reputation as a layman authority. Hers was 
the first hospital in Corpus Christi and 
Nueces County to be approved by American 
College of Surgeons. 

In 1938, when this clinic started, there 
Was no record anywhere in the Nation of 
another hospital or clinic specializing in 
physical medicine. 

I was appointed medical director of the 
outpatient clinic upon its opening in 1938 
and served as director for 14 years. Dr. 
Jackson E. Upshaw was appointed 2 years 
ago and is now medical director. 

When I accepted appointment to the Ada 
Wilson Crippled Children’s Hospital, Mrs. 
Wilson's first statement to me was, We have 
another orthopedist whom I had the oppor- 
tunity to select, but I have selected you fora 
top position and we want top efficiency, and 
top interest in this new phase of medicine— 
Physical therapy, which you are going to 
direct as physical medicine, You're expected 
as & physician, to serve not only as diagnos- 
tician, but help our physical- therapists. 
Every patient will be under your care from 
admittance to dismissal. Dr. Kemp, we 
have an unbounded future, It will take 
money, lots of it. The maintenance of a 
growing institution means responsibility. 
This phase of it does not worry me. It is 
the question of the medical aspects of cere- 
bral palsy, the research stages and the ad- 
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vancement. I sincerely think we can do 
great things with physical therapy.” Mrs. 
Wilson's own determination and perservance 
were incentive for further coordination try- 
outs. After a few months practice, I felt 
that I was a real part of the Institution. 

My fellow physicians know that the medi- 
cal results of physical therapy treatments 
and all branches of physical medicine 16 
years ago were little known and little ap- 
preciated. Dr. Winthrop Phelps is called 
the daddy of physical therapy. Many of 
our therapists were trained under him. He 
was assisted by many other renowned ortho- 
pedists who have paved the way for physical 
medicine as it is practiced today. Improve- 
ment and recovery of the cerebral palsied Is a 
slow process, even with the best facilities 
today, and the challenge was a mammoth 
one for both Mrs. Wilson and me. 

Here is a woman, a layman with philosophy 
and faith, who met this challenge squarely 
and forcefully with a burning desire for new 
methods, new treatments, and continuous 
research for these forgotten children. 

Recommendations of the American College 
of Surgeons were followed in establishment 
of the hospital proper. It now consists of 
departments of physical therapy, speech 
and occupational therapies, hospitalization, 
X-ray, surgery, and the Ada Wilson School 
for Crippied Children. 

The hospital itself has a staff of 38, in- 
cluding 5 physical therapists, 2 occupational 
therapists, 1 speech therapist, 6 registered 
nurses, 15 nurses’ aids, radiologist, patholo- 
gist, neuro-surgeon, medical director, super- 
visor, psychiatrist, and 5 orthopedic physi- 
cians practice in the hospital. 

The Ada Wiison School was founded as 
an Integral part of the hospital because Mrs. 
Wilson takes the view that the child is a 
whole personality and that his academic 
progress should continue. In her visits to 
other crippled children's hospitals she no- 
ticed that the bodies of many of the chil- 
dren were being treated, but that their minds 
were being neglected. 

The problem of accomplishing this coor- 
dinated program was not easy. At first, Mrs. 
Wilson had to finance the school in its en- 
tirety. But eventually the local school board 
recognized the practicality of the academic 
program and made the Ada Wilson School a 
unit of the public-school system under a 
law which Mrs, Wilson lobbied through the 
Texas Legislature. 

Statistics show that about 70 percent of 
the attendance at the school could never 
have received any schooling prior to treat- 
ments that made the brain injured educable. 
The previously noneducable child has been 
made educable and is being educated. 

The hospital recently has set up a train- 
ing course for physical therapists and occu- 
pational therapists to start officially in Octo- 
ber 1954. Two students took the course in 
the spring of 1954. The special school will 
be directed by and staffed by a psychiatrist 
and physical therapists, with Mrs. George 
Buckholtz (the former Amelia Geiger] as 
head of the occupational therapy training 
course. Courses are open to students of 
most of the State and out-of-State colleges 
and universities. A postgraduate course in 
both occupational and physical therapy also 
is being set up. 

Without knowledge of medicine, Mrs. Wil- 
son, with her intense interest in crippled 
children and her knowledge and understand- 
ing of human needs, has generalized an ad- 
vanced program in physical medicine, and 
is utilizing the knowledge of physicians and 
physical therapists, to whom she extends 
Tull credit, for sclentific details and advance- 
ment. The combination has created a crip- 
pled children’s rehabilitation center quite 
unlike any other in the Nation, 
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Native North Carolinian Still Going Strong 
in His Adopted State of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. ERTEL CARLYLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
26th day of July, in the year 1879, John- 
ston Williams was born in the little town 
of Castle Hayne, N. C. 

Seventy-five years later, on July 26, 
1954, this aggressive though kindly gen- 
tleman of the Old South celebrated his 
diamond birthday among his hundreds 
of friends and followers at his home in 
Waycross, Ga., where he has lived and 
labored so successfully for nearly a half 
century. 

It is fitting, indeed, that Jack Williams’ 
native State and district join the grate- 
ful people of south Georgia in a tribute 
to this man who is leading such an out- 
standing life of service to others—a life 
dedicated to development and progress 
of the South. Among his many interests 
were the worthwhile projects of the de- 
velopment of Warm Springs, Stone 
Mountain Memorial, the development of 
Okeefenokee Swamp Park, and the ad- 
vancement of Dr. Charles Herty's pro- 
gram of reforestation with slash pine in 
the Southeast. 

An impressive force through the splen- 


did newspaper he built into one of the 


most modern and efficient in the South, 
Mr. Williams has materially aided the 
development of the New South of today 
with wise counseling and assistance to 
hundreds of young peopie. He has been 
owner, editor, and publisher of the Way- 
cross Journal-Herald since 1915, receiv- 
ing coveted awards throughout the years 
for greatest service to his city, county, 
and State. 

Who's Who in America, volume 27, 
1952-53, contains the following: 

Williams, Jack, editor, publisher: Born 
Castle Hayne, N. C., July 26, 1879; son of 
Thomas and Ellen Elizabeth (Johnston); pre- 
paratory education, Cape Fear Academy, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; graduate of Oak Ridge (N. 
C.) Institute, 1904; married Ethel Katharine 
Woodard, June 19, 1912; children, Jack, Kath- 
arine Lee, Ruth Winifred, Betty Louise, Eva- 
In purchasing department, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, Wilmington, N. C., and Way- 
cross, Ga., 1899-1903; same position with At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, Way- 
cross, 1905-06; general storekeeper, same 
railroad, Fitzgerald, Ga., 1906-07; manager 
publishing company, Boston, 1909-11; editor 
owner, and publisher Waycross Daily Journal- 
Herald and Waycross Weekly Journal since 
1915; also publisher of Blackshear Times 
1924-26, Hogansville News 1925-26, and La 
Grange Reporter 1924-27; president Waycross 
Journal-Herald Publishing Co, radio station 
WAYX; vice president Georgia Loan & Sav- 
ings Co., 1939-41; president Merchants & Me- 
chanics Loan Co., since 1941; Waycross Bulld- 
ing & Loan Co., Waycross Hotel Co., Progres- 
sive Life Insurance Co., president First Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association. Served as 
State senator 1937-38 and 1943-44, member 
State legislature 1939-41 and 1942-47, Lieu“ 
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tenant colonel on Governor's staff. Member 
city board of education; president Kings 
Daughters Home for Children 1935-36. Presi- 
dent Press Association, member 
lith District Press Association (president); 
President, advisory board, Salvation Army; 
President Waycross Railroad YMCA; 
Vice president Georgia Forestry Association; 
President Waycross and Ware County Cham- 
ber of Commerce 1936-37 and 1945-47. 
Awarded Sutlive trophy, Georgie Press As- 
sociation, 1925 “for greatest service to com- 
munity” of any paper in the State; Bay- 
Nard Knight cup, Kiwanis Club, 1923 “for 
Breatest service to community“; Miller medal 
for having rendered greatest service to his 
City and county during the year 1932.” 
at? Presbyterian. Mason (Shriner). 
Clubs: Kiwanis (vice president 1928, 
President 1929), Okefenokee Golf (secretary), 
ers Bluff Fishing (president). Farmer, 
n, and stock raiser. Home Cherokee 
Drive, Wayeross, Ga. (summer home St. 
B ons Island). Address, Journal-Herald 
ullding, Waycross, Ga. 


Mr. Speaker, it is so apparent that Mr. 
Williams has lived an extremely active 
and fruitful life, and to me it is a source 
of real pride that he is a native North 
Carolinian born in the congressional dis- 
trict which I am honored to represent. 


Will P. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 


Nr HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, early yes- 
terday morning I was informed of the 
death, here in Washington, of a close 
parade and Christian gentleman, Will 

Kennedy. 

It has been said that the most a man 
dam do for his friend is simply to be his 
friend, 

Will P. Kennedy was a true friend to 

y. His example and energetic ac- 
complishments drew many to him, per- 
of every station in life and from 

every corner of the land. 
Y profession he was a newspaperman. 

r over 30 years he served on Capitol 
8 as representative of the Washington 

tar. Possessing natural journalistic 
ability, he was as at home reporting upon 
Some local happening of small import as 
€ was in telling an attentive public the 
and wherefores of national politi- 
al convention or analyzing political or 
egislative trends in the Halls of Con- 
Fress. His interest in civic affairs was 
an acknowledged and respected one. 
x Aside from his work on the Star, Will 
ennedy engaged in a number of other 
tating activities, reporting for some of 
© smaller magazines and New England 
Newspapers. He was an untiring worker. 
ill was a member of the Knights of 
lumbus and was the founder of the 
f endly Sons of St. Patrick. He was the 
mei) of 2 children, who, together with 
wife, the former Miss Nancy Hanks, 
and 6 grandchildren survive him. 
tiene character and life of this Chris- 
Soul, Will P. Kennedy, will long be 
ed by those of us who have 
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known him and worked beside him, and, 
with him, have quaffed deeply from the 
cup of friendship. 

WI. L P. KENNEDY 


Washington and the Star suffered a loss 
a few years ago when Will P. Kennedy’s byline 
disappeared from this newspaper, because of 
his retirement from active reporting work. 
The loss will be felt even more keenly now 
that Bill, as most of his colleagues knew 
him, has passed on. There was a time, be- 
fore he retired on January 1, 1947, when it 
was a rare occasion not to find a “piece” by 
Will P. Kennedy in the daily or Sunday Star. 
Bill always was a tireless digger for news— 
local, national, or international—and during 
his long career with this paper he produced 
a prodigious amount of stories, many of them 
exclusive. As a veteran congressional re- 
porter he won the friendship and respect 
of numerous notable in Washington official 
life. His honorary life membership in the 
congressional press galleries attested to the 
high regard in which he was held by his col- 
leagues of the fourth estate. The Star, while 
mourning his loss, is proud to have had the 
faithful services of such a good reporter for 
so many years. 


The Merchant Marine Act, 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing the remarks I addressed to the 
House on July 26, defending the need for 
Government support for shipbuilding 
programs and explaining the purposes of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, I wish 
to comment on certain often repeated 
criticisms of the act's operations—criti- 
cisms which I believe to be unmerited 
and unjust, 

My remarks today will deal with at- 
tacks that are continually made on the 
construction-differential subsidies paid 
for ship construction by private ship- 
yards under the terms of the 1936 act, 
and on the operating-differential sub- 
sidies paid to subsidized shipping lines 
operating on trade routes on which it has 
been determined that it is essential to 
the United States that regularly sched- 
uled commercial sailings be maintained. 
A principal burden of such attacks is a 
complaint that—somehow and in some 
never completely explained way—Amer- 
ican maritime labor is profiting outra- 
geously at the expense of the American 
taxpayer from the subsidy payments 
made to the shipping lines and to those 
who contract to build ships under the 
Merchant Marine Act. In my opinion, 
those attacks are aimed not so much at 
the principles upon which these sub- 
sidies are based, as they are aimed at the 
traditional high standard of living en- 
joyed by American workmen as a result 
of receiving a decent living wage. That 
standard of living is the main basis of 
the continued economic prosperity of the 
United States. It is asinine to demand or 
expect that we can keep a merchant 
marine on the seas, manned by Ameri- 
can seamen, without paying them wages 
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which will enable their families to live 
as well as their neighbors. It is equally 
foolish and unjust to expect to keep our 
essential shipyards operating with crews 
of skilled American workmen unless we 
enable shipbuilding firms to pay their 
men a scale of wages competitive with 
those paid in other industries employing 
men with the same skills. 

Realizing the vital importance of 
building our merchant marine around 
a hard core of citizen seamen, the 
authors of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 wrote into section 301 of the act 
a requirement that subsidized shipping 
lines pay their seagoing personnel a min- 
imum wage scale and provide a minimum 
standard of working conditions for the 
officers and crews, and requiring also 
that all of the licensed officers and at 
least 90 percent of the crews of all ves- 
sels built with construction-differential 
subsidy aid or operated under operating- 
differential subsidies be American citi- 
zens. Section 603 (b) of the act provides 
that the amount of operating-differen- 
tial subsidy paid the subsidized shipping 
lines shall include the “excess of the 
fair and reasonable cost“ of wages and 
subsistence of officers and crews over the 
estimated fair and reasonable cost if the 
vessel were operated under the registry 
of foreign countries whose vessels are 
competing therewith. Section 502 (b) 
of the act, in a similar effort to encour- 
age maintenance of domestic shipyards 
and trained shipbuilding personnel, pro- 
vides for payment of a similar subsidy, 
the construction-differential subsidy, to 
cover the excess costs of building ships 
in American yards as compared to the 
estimated cost of construction in foreign 
yards, The cost differentials include, 
of course, the higher American standard 
of wages paid our shipyard workers. 

Mr. Speaker, if it were not for the 
higher cost of every phase of ship con- 
struction and ship operation using 
American-made materials and American 
labor as compared with foreign costs, 
we would not need the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 or any form of encourage- 
ment to private industry to keep an 
adequate merchant marine and an ade- 
quate shoreside industry to keep it 
afloat. Free private American enter- 
prise would do the job. But neither 
American businessmen nor American 
workmen are dumb enough to invest 
their funds or invest their time in an 
enterprise from which they can expect 
no adequate return. People in the mari- 
time industry, like those in any other 
industry or in any other profession, have 
every right to expect a fair return from 
their investment, or a fair living from 
their labor. If that return is not forth- 
coming they have every right to turn to 
other fields. 

Experience and commonsense both 
tell us how disastrous the abandonment 
of the American merchant marine would 
be to our national security. The pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act 
which I have mentioned were designed 
to prevent that abandonment. Until 
someone comes up with a better plan, 
it behooves us to ignore the false 
prophets of doom who attack the pro- 
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visions, and to implement and strengthen 
them instead. 

Mr. Speaker, those who attack the 
higher wages paid American seamen and 
American shipyard labor as compared 
to foreign wages should examine their 
own consciences before shooting off their 
mouths. Let us consider some exam- 
ples in this regard: For instance, Amer- 
ican seamen’s wages have been at- 
tacked on the ground that they are four 
times those paid British seamen in com- 
parable jobs. But an American Con- 
gressman receives a $15,000 a year sal- 
ary as compared to the $2,800 a year 
received by a Member of the British 
Parliament, more than 5 times as much. 
I do not hear any arguments that we 
should gear our salaries to the scale of 
the British Parliament, and I think we 
can all agree that there would be no 
sense in so doing. How does the case of 
the American seamen or shipyard work- 
er differ from ours? 

The American merchant marine is uni- 
versally recognized as being the fourth 
arm of our national defense. As Fleet 
Admiral said in November of 1945 
in evaluating the part the merchant 
marine had played in the successful war 
effort: 

A large merchant marine is not only an 
important national resource; it ls. in being, 
an in part of our country’s armed 
might during the time of crisis, 


We do not expect our general or our 
admirals, our captains or colonels, or our 
other officers and enlisted men to take 
the same pay received by the British 
or by the members of the armed forces 
of any other foreign country. Neither do 
we determine their pay scales by any 
comparison with foreign wages—they 
are established on the basis of what is 
required by the American standard of 
living and the need to induce qualified 
personnel to join the services and to 
continue in them as a career. Why 
should we try to set any other standards 
for the members of the American mer- 
chant marine and the people employed 
in its supporting establishments? 

The subsidies paid to American farm- 
ers are not based on any formula involv- 
ing a form of parity with foreign agri- 
cultural prices—they are determined 
both at present and in proposed legis- 
lation on a system of maintaining for 
farm income an equitable relationship 
with the general cost of living in Amer- 
ica. What sound reason is there for 
those who support this subsidy to those 
engaged in the essential job of farming 
to atack subsidies for the no less essen- 
tial jobs of building and sailing ships? 

We have a long-established system of 
tariffs and import duties levied against 
the industrial, mining, and agricultural 
products of cheap foreign labor as a 
means of protecting American in- 
dustry and American workingmen in 
those fields against undue competition 
from that source. This protection, 
highly questionable in the case of 
many nonessential industries, places 
the Government in the position of im- 
posing indirect subsidy payments on 
the American consumer for the benefit 
of protected industries. Yet those who 
are the most rabid supporters of high 
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protective tariffs and who most strongly 
oppose the principle pf reciprocal trade 
are all too frequently the same people 
who hamstring the appropriations for 
subsidies to the essential merchant ma- 
rine and the maritime industry. The 
subsidy provisions of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act have been called tariff opera- 
tions in reverse. They are the law of 
the land just as much as are the laws 
imposing tariffs. I do not see how re- 
fusing to appropriate the necessary 
funds to carry out maritime subsidy law 
can be justified any more reasonably 
than our customs collectors would be 
justified in refusing to collect the tariffs 
and duties due on foreign imports. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition is as sim- 
ple as this: Our national security de- 
pends on maintenance of an adequate, 
modern maritime industry here in the 
United States. This has been proven in 
two wars. In the face of low-cost for- 
eign competition such an industry can- 
not be maintained unless American busi- 
nesmen and American wage earners in 
the industry receive just compensation 
for their investments and their labor. 
Foreign competition makes it impossible 
to insure such compensation without 
Government aid. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 subsidy provisions were 
written into law to provide that aid on 
a reasonable basis and as a result of long 
study. Study after study by Commis- 
sion after Commission has produced no 
more effective way of meeting the prob- 
lem. The provisions of the act, for want 
of a better substitute, are still in full 
force and effect. The act as written 
contains provisions to protect against 
abuse if properly administered. Refusal 
to permit the act to operate is an in- 
excusable evasion of congressional and 
executive responsibility to maintain the 
security of the United States, and should 
not be tolerated either by the Members 
of this House or by the people of the 
United States. 

In further support of that position I 
am preparing an additional statement 
with regard to other phases of the over- 
all problem of keeping a modern mer- 
chant marine afloat. This statement will 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
within a few days. In the meantime I 
urge that those of my colleagues who 
may have questioned the need for mari- 
time subsidies in the past do some soul- 
searching and serious thinking on the 
problem in the light of these remarks 
and those I inserted in the Record on 
July 26. 


Ike's Program Takes Shape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, “Ike's 
Program Takes Shape” is the title of an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
July 23 issue of the Daily Pantagraph, 
of Bloomington, II., in my district. 
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No single editorial, column, or article 
that I have seen so concisely, and, in my 
judgment, so accurately summarizes the 
overall objective and basic elements of 
the Eisenhower administration program. 

The editorial makes an evaluation of 
the program as a whole, which is the 
only sound basis for any evaluation. Too 
often people pass judgment upon a pro- 
gram or a candidate on a basis of a single 
proposal or a single vote, and most likely 
as to how it may have affected their own 
individual or group interests without re- 
gard to the best interests of the country 
as a whole. 

The Eisenhower program is not satis- 
factory to the New Deal elements who 
would remake America into a socialistic 
state, with everyone dependent upon the 
Government. It is not satisfactory to 
the reactionaries, who refuse to recognize 
that national and international condi- 
tions have changed and who would have 
us “turn the clock back.” But Iam con- 
fident the Eisenhower program has the 
approval of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people. 

It has their approval because, as the 
Daily Pantagraph points out— 

It is neither a New Deal program nor = 
right-wing program, It is a wise application 
of traditional American principles to today’s 
problems. 


Mr. Speaker, I earnestly recommend a 
thoughtful reading of this editorial, Ib 
follows: 

Ixe's PROGRAM TAKES SHAPE 

The Eisenhower administration has been 
in ofice long enough now to begin to assesë 
its direction. The President has been ac- 
cused on the one hand of furthering New 
Dealism and on the other of returning to 
blind reaction. We believe that he does not 
deserve either criticism on the basis of his 
record and his program. 

In a highly industrialized economic and 
social structure such as we have today the 
Federal Government cannot escape its re- 
sponsibilities in maintaining basic pro- 
grams for the general good such as social 
security, adequate health protection, hous- 
ing for low-income groups and the like. This 
the President has recognized. 

He is urging extension of social security- 
He has urged, and we believe wisely, that ef- 
fective health insurance must be made pos- 
sible by private means with Government en- 
couragement or the people will de 
complete Government health programs. 
The public will not much longer be denied 
adequate health protection. 

The President has recognized TVA as 2 
fact. He has made no move to dispose of It 
or to cripple it. He has recognized the im- 
portance of flood control and the utilization 
of generating facilities as a yardstick in in- 
fluencing power rates. He has determined. 
and we believe wisely, that TVA is serving 
its purpose without further expansion int? 
steam generation of power; that private in- 
dustry can do the job under the tory 
eyes of Government. To conclude otherwise 
would be to sanction development of a GOY- 
ernment power monopoly. 

We believe the President Is justified in bis 
decision to let a private power company de- 
velop a 600,000 kilowatt plant in Arkansas 
rather than ask Congress to appropriate 8100 
million as the initial public investment in 
a TVA steam plant. 

The President has a joint $50 
billion Federal-State road bullding pro- 
gram to catch the country up with current 
trafo needs. Tris, too, u a function in 
which the Federal Government has a legiti- 
mate interest because of the importance of 
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a good highway system to the national 
economy and to national defense. 

But the President is moving determinedly 
to get the Government out of business that 
Private enterprise can and will do more ef- 
ficiently. He moved months ago to dispose 
of 27 Government-owned synthetic rubber 
plants. He is working now to get the Gov- 
ernment out of such enterprises as coffee 
roasting, operating cut-rate retail outlets, 
manufacturing paint, operating bakeries, 
Tunning aluminum-smelting plants, rope 
factories, furniture-repair shops, motion- 
Picture studios, auto-repair shops, ice-cream 
manufacturing, operating restaurants, ce- 
ment mixing, cobbler shops, ice plants, office 
equipment.repair shops, construction crews, 
tire retreading facilities, tree and plant nur- 
erles, chemical manufacturing—the list is 
endless. 

Ihe House Committee on Government 
Operations headed by Representative CLARE 
E. Horrman, estimates that the sale value 
of the Government's commercial-type en- 
terprises alone is between $25 and $40 billion. 

The Hoffman committee says those argu- 
ing for Government operation of such plants 
and services are unable to produce cost- 
accounting facts to back up claims of econ- 
Omy or higher quality. 

The President has pressed hard for the 
first general tax reform measure in decades 
With emphasis upon a tax structure that 
will yield the needed revenue and at the 
same time stimulate investment in new 
business and industrial ventures upon which 
our future economic health depends. He 
has moved to get the Government out of 
the lending business. RFC is in the final 
stages of liquidation. Moves like these have 
Vastly improved the business climate and 
the results are showing in an unprecedented 
expansion program. 

The question is one of balance; of improv- 
Ing and expanding Government services in 
those fields where the Government can do 
& better job and in taking Government out 
of those fields where competitive enterprise 
can do a better job. The Eisenhower pro- 
fram is moving in the direction of this 
twin objective. It clearly understands that 
no one can repeal the 20th century on the 
one hand and that on the other hand there 
must be a halt to expansion of Government 
in business. 

That is neither a New Deal program nor 
a right-wing program. It ts a wise appli- 
cation of traditional American principles to 
today’s problems. 


A Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Orp, I include the following letter: 

Jux 27, 1954. 

My Dear CONSTITUENT: As the 83d Con- 
Fress comes to a close, and I leave as the 
American delegate to attend the fourth an- 
nual session of the World Conference of 
Parliamentarians in London, I am dropping 
you a note highlighting the things that I 
have done during this session. 

I have missed only one vote of importance 

year and that was due to my being with 
the Emperor of Ethiopia, 

I have maintained three full-time offices 

-in New York and Washington and handled 
thousands of matters, as a result of which 
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many thousands of dollars were obtained for 
constituents. 
X I have introduced every single civil-rights 

ill. 

This is part of my record as a full-time 
fighter for the rights of all people during the 
83d Congress, drawn only from the Nation's 
press: 

“Successfully fought, over great opposi- 
tion, to abolish segregation in veterans’ hos- 
pitals.” (Associated Press, Feb. 8, 1953.) 

“Revealed shocking agreement between 
former United States Assistant Attorney 
General and the New York City Police De- 
partment to prevent the FBI from investi- 
gating police brutality in New York City.” 
(World-Telegram, Feb. 19, 1953.) As a re- 
sult, a special committee of Congressmen 
were appointed. They handed in a unani- 
mous report assessing the blame. Today we 
have new leadership in the police depart- 
ment of New York City.) 

“Segregation in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals was ended last week after 
protest from Congressman PowELL. (New 
York Amsterdam News, Feb. 28, 1953.) 

“Only Member of the United States Con- 
gress to say that Paul Robeson lied when he 
stated that Negroes would never fight So- 
viet Russia.” (New York Daily News, Mar. 
7, 1953.) 

“Testified that there was a housing short- 
age and tried to get Federal rent controls 
continued.” (Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Mar. 12, 1953.) 

“Requested President Eisenhower to abol- 
ish segregated schools on Army posts.” 
(Kansas City Plaindealer, Apr. 10, 1953.) 

“Representative PowELL played the major 
part in obtaining more money for Howard 
University and Freedmen's Hospital.” (New 
York Times, May 23, 1953.) 

“Congressman Pow saved the under- 
graduate school of Howard University by 
his action on the floor of Congress." (Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard 
University.) 

“Congressman PowELL is considered one 
of the most courageous leaders and fighters 
for Christianity and human rights in the 
world.” (Pittsburgh Courier, June 27, 
1953.) 

“Helped city post-office workers in move 
for better conditions and higher pay.” 
(New York Times, Oct. 26, 1953.) 

In January 1954, was American represent- 
ative at the sesquicentennial of Haiti. 

“Representative PowrLL urged the State 
Foreign Commerce Committee to report 
favorably his bill forbidding racial segre- 
gation of interstate passengers on any form 
of transportation.” (Chicago Defender, 
Feb. 7, 1954.) 

“The House Labor Committee overwhelm- 
ingly approved an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would prevent unions from 
barring anyone because of race, religion, or 
national origin. The author of the amend- 
ment was Representative Powe.” (Balti- 
more Sun, Mar. 11, 1954.) 

Received civil-rights award for 1943 from 
the American Jewish Congress. 

“As a result of PowELL’s investigation, 
United States Army has agreed to abolish 
segregation in the cadet mess.detachment at 
the Military Academy at West Point.” 
(Washington Post, Mar. 21, 1954.) 

Due to PowELL’s protest, Secretary of Navy 
Anderson abolished all segregation in the 
United States Naval shipyards in the South 
and abolished segregated messmen divisions 
in the United States Navy. 

Cooperated with Mary Church Terrell in 
successfully abolishing segregation in public 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

Worked with Gerald Wagner in Washing- 
ton, D. C., theaters in successfully abolish- 
ing segregation in moving picture houses of 
the Capital. 

“In referenee to the Supreme Court's de- 
cision abolishing segregation in the public- 
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school system in America, Representative 
PowrLL said, ‘this is democracy's shining 
hour; this is communism’s worst defeat. 
Communism cannot succeed when democ- 
racy works.“ (CBS-TV, NBC-TV, ABC-TV, 
Dumont TV and New York World-Telegram.) 
Was the host to His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia; His Honor the 
Prime Minister of Jamaica, Mr. Bustamante; 

the Prime Minister of Nigeria, Dr. Azikwe. 
My staff in Washington and New York, as 
indicated on this letterhead, is available at 
all times to help you with any problem that 
you might have. Feel free to call upon us. 
Ever sincerely, your full-time fighter 

for the rights of men, 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr. 


A Constitutionalist in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following most timely arti- 
cle written by Richard L. Strout. It ap- 
pearedin the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 24, 1954: 

An INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 

(By Richard L. Strout) 

WaSHINGTON.—Boston lawyer Joseph N. 
Welch makes the point that the opprobrious 
epithet “Fifth Amendment Communist" 
seems to lump the Constitution and commu- 
nism into equal condemnation. 

In the current issue of Life, Mr. Welch, 
the Army counsel in the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, feels restrained to withhold com- 
ment on the issue of the McCarthy case 
while it is still pending before the Mundt 
subcommittee. Mr. Welch seems to have an 
old-fashioned delicacy which few others 
share in the casual atmosphere of congres- 
sional hearings, In fact, it Is the astonish- 
ment and gentle incredulity of the courtly 
Boston attorney at what he finds in Wash- 
ington that creates the present article. 

(It is always entertaining for a Washing- 
ton reporter to watch the surprise of out- 
siders when first brought in contact with a 
free-wheeling congressional investigation. 
“How long has this been going on?” they ex- 
claim. “Oh, a century or so,“ is the answer, 
“Well, why doesn’t somebody stop it?" To 
which the answer is that it will go on just as 
long as public opinion countenances it and 
no longer.) 

Mr. Welch recalls that the fifth amend- 
ment was-written into the Constitution as 
part of the Bill of Rights. The Bill of 
Rights was the spiritual heart of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Many believe that if de- 
mocracy wins the world contest with com- 
munism, it will be because the philosophy 
of the Bill of Rights has something in it 
more appealing to the world’s masses than 
the materialistic preachments of commu- 
nism. 

But now the phrase Fifth-Amendment 
Communist” lumps the two concepts to- 
gether. 

“Did my ears deceive me,“ asks Mr. Welch, 
“or is there in these words, used as they 
are, a connotation of opprobrium attaching 
to a provision of our Constitution? Are 
some of us beginning to wish, or being led 
to wish, that we had no fifth amendment?” 

The fifth amendment, in 108 words, he 
says, provides that the Government can't 
seize property without paying for it; that 
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no person can “be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law”; 
that no person can be put on trial on a 
major charge without considered action of 
a grand jury of fellow citizens, and that no 
defendant shall be subjected to double 
jeopardy or forced to testify against himself. 

Most people know that in the bad old 
days an uncomfortable system prevailed by 
which a defendant was first tortured and 
then tried on the basis of his confession. 
Something like that is done in Moscow trials 
now. The fifth amendment says no“ to 
that sort of thing in America. Does the 
new epithet, however—carried to its logical 
conclusion—imply that the Communists 
have something after all, and that the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment should be 
abolished? 

Mr. Welch agrees that many rascals have 
resorted to the fifth amendment in the 
years since it was written. Many men who 
are invoking it now, he says, may ultimately 
be found guilty. He adds: 

“But no matter who invokes the amend- 
ment, it stands in our Constitution as one 
of the guardians of our Liberties. It is for 
all men to use. * * * It would be a pity if 
the net effect of those long and laborious 
hearings, the confusion and travail, were 
merely to undermine our Nation’s faith in 
the document that made the Nation 


possaibie.” 


How Not To Lose Our Heritage of Free- 
dom, An Address by George E. String- 
fellow, Senior Vice President, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., and Long-time Busi- 
ness Associate of the Late Thomas Alva 
Edison, Delivered Before the Alumni 
Association of the University of Geor- 
gia at Athens, Ga., June 7, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or New JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7, 1954, George E. Stringfellow, a 
distinguished citizen of New Jersey, was 
honored by an invitation to address the 
Alumni Association of the University of 
Georgia at Athens, Ga. He chose as a 
theme for the occasion a subject of very 
great importance in connection with 
our welfare as a Nation. The title of 
the address was How Not To Lose Our 
Heritage of Freedom. 

The address delivered by Mr. String- 
fellow was of such a character and so 
fundamental to our well-being as a Na- 
tion that it has received wide approval. 
As evidence of such, I include as part 
of my remarks a few of the comments 
from men of standing in our country: 

Adrien B. Hommel, 33d degree, Past 
a Master of Masons, of New Jersey, 
said: 

How Not To Lose Our Heritage of Freedom 
. * * will give courage to the hearts of all 
who read it and will give them strength to 
march forward in our fight to preserve those 
principles, teachings and ideals of democ- 
racy which are the cornerstone on which 
this great Nation of ours is built, 
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George H. Deike, chairman of the 
board, Mine Safety Appliances Co., and 
Past Grand Mastor of Masons of Penn- 
Sylvania, said: E 

I bave had the pleasure and priyilege of 
being associated with George E. Stringfel- 
low—an exemplar of that which is helpful 
and good for all thinking peoples. His ad- 
dress How Not To Lose Our Heritage of 
Freedom before the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the University of 
Georgia * * would benefit the Nation at 
large if it could be broadcast to all of our 
citizens. 


Walter D. Head, provost, Teaneck 
campus, Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
past president, Rotary International, 
said: 

In his address How Not To Lose Our Herl- 
tage of Freedom before the Alunrni Society 
of the University of Georgla, George E. 
Stringfellow pointed out one of the weakest 
spots in our American social order—a weak- 
ness which can be corrected only if the citi- 
zens generally realize it and are prepared 
to do something about it, 

Mr. Stringfellow has, for many years, been 
interested In government of the highest type 
and in this speech he takes up one of the 
most important means of implementing that 
objective. It is what I would call the grass- 
roots type of speech one which should appeal 
to every thinking citizen, 


The following is the address delivered 
by Mr. Stringfellow: 


How Nor to Lose Our Heerrace 
or Fremom 


(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 


Mr. President, honored guests, and mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, I am very grateful to 
the Honorable Abit Nix, one of the great 
lawyers and an exemplary citizen of our 
time, whom I have numbered among my 
friends for a long time, for his complimen- 
tary introduction. Abit Nix is a person who, 
when he confers a benefit, which Is often, 
never remembers it, and when he receives a 
benefit, which is less often than he confers, 
never forgets it. He is one of the most 
selfless men I have ever met. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson must have had such a person in 
mind when he said, “I count him a great 
man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought, 
into which other men rise with difficulty 
and labor.” Such a person is the Honorable 
Abit Nix, one of God's noblemen, 

When my topic, How Not To Lose Our 
Heritage of Freedom, was selected, I knew 
that you, who had the privilege of spend- 
ing your golden undergraduate days in this 
lovely place, were blessed with a great heri- 
tage. Until I came here, I confess that I did 
not realize how truly great that heritage is, 
not only in the tangible things such as your 
beautiful campus, its fine buildings, your up- 
to-date laboratories and your splendid li- 
brary, but also in the imponderable thing 
called tradition. 

In this country there are a great many 
good things of a tangible nature which 
most of us share to a considerable degree. 
I am of course referring to such things as 
food, housing, automobiles, and electric re- 
frigerators. Let us concede that all of us are 
smart enough to appreciate those good 
things which most of us have in abundance. 
Sometimes, however, we do not appreciate a 
good thing until we have lost it. That would 
apply to our health, our best friend, our 
freedom. That is my theme today—our 
heritage of freedom. Must we lose this 
priceless asset in order to appreciate it? 

We must not think of our American free- 
dom as having come to us full blown and 
neatly packaged in the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence or the Constitution of the United 
States. The groundwork was laid by strug- 
gles and sacrifices over thousands of years by 
our freedom-loving ancestors before it was 
summed up in the principles outlined in 
those immortal documents, 

The lonely caveman voluntarily gave up 
some of his Individual freedom when he 
joined up with other cavemen for better de- 
fense against wild animals and other tribes 
of cavemen. But the tribe remained free un- 
til its freedom was lost through the aggres- 
sion of neighboring tribes. 4 

Through the ages there has been an almost 
constant struggle of one segment resisting 
enslavement by another. Those threats to 
freedom were external and easy even for 
primitive man to understand. There is noth- 
ing subtle about a flint ax or a hickory war 
club or a gun. 

However, not all the struggles took the 
form of a physical combat against an ex- 
ternal aggressor. One of the greatest vic- 
tories on this side of the water was a legal 
victory won in 1735 by John Peter Zenger 
and his lawyer, Andrew Hamilton, who risked 
imprisonment and even their necks when 
they dared to plead the truth of the charges 
in Zenger's paper against certain public au- 
thorities. Their victory was the basis for 
that freedom of the press, which was later 
guaranteed by the first amendment. 

Subsequently, Thomas Burke and William 
Pitt, in the British Parllament, defended 
freedom against a recognized internal assault. 
They helped to make the road a little less 
rocky for the architects of our American free- 
dom, 

But the battle has not been finally won, and 
probably never will be in the sense of being 
safely and securely “on ice.“ so as to require 
no more watching or guarding. The danger 
is no less dire or deadly because it is less ob- 
vious and more subtle. 

Courage and determination have been 
enough in the past to defend freedom against 
its external and internal enemies. Some- 
thing more than courage and determination 
Is needed today if we are to remain freemen. 
Until a few decades ago, the danger to our 
freedom came from the possessors of military 
and economic power, as exemplified by 
Genghis Khan, or George the Third, or the 
so-called Axis or Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, Communist Russia, and imperialistic 
Japan. 

Now, however, the dangers that threaten 
not only freedom but our very survival come 
from every direction and it requires unceas~ 
ing watchfulness and skill to recognize 
combat them. It Is no less true today that 
it was when the epigram was first uttered 
that “eternal vigilance is the price 
liberty.” 

To maintain our defense, both Govern- 
ment and Industry must be strong, cleat 
and efficient. As a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, so the moral fiber of gov- 
ernment and industry is no stronger than 
the moral fiber of the individuals who com- 
pose them. If the individuals remain r 
and spiritually strong, the Government re- 
mains rugged and spiritually strong. If the 
people get finbby, the Government gets 
flabby and the whole structure collapses. 

The weakest place in the whole America® 
structure today is the framework of our 
political parties, which control government 
at national, State, and local levels. If our 
citizens tolerate laws which allow public 
jobholders to control the party organization. 
the result will be that government will be 
run, in the interest of jobholders, instead of 
for “we the people.” 

Nobody in his right mind has anything 
against jobholders as such. But our politt- 
cal parties would be healthier and our coun- 
try safer if the jobholders would confine their 
activities to the public jobs for which we 
taxpayers are paying their salarics, and let 
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the voters, who have no axes to grind, run 
the parties. In that way the party would 
become what it was intended to be, an organ- 
ization of voters united in political views 
a to those of the other party with 
vergent political views. 
kn Ou university people here in Athens 
ow, and you put into practice the prin- 
ciple that a man cannot serve two masters 
t one and the same time. If you are 
flected to the board of trustees you don't 
= Your influence to get a building con- 
ct for your company or jobs for your 
friends. There is no selfish motivation in 
the exercise of the power that has been 
entrusted to you as board members. 
u Mere is an old adage that a “public office 
a public trust,” but all too many of our 
Public employees see nothing wrong in di- 
‘ding their loyalty between the public in- 
rte and the political party of their amlia- 


In less perilous times this country could 
Perhaps tolerate and survive this evil of 
Professionalism in its political parties, but 
k € surest road to the loss of our freedom, 
the Perhaps even to national downfall, Js 
ved Perpetration of party control by self- 

eking professionals. Its fruits at best are 
di Wigance, socialistic weakening of in- 
le aual self-reliance, and mediocrity of 
ra ership, At its worst, its fruits are cor- 

ption, disintegration, and loss of free- 

m. Weak, uncertain legislators, such as 
Ak an too often selected by patronage ma- 
eee: can too easily succumb to the ma- 

olent guidance of a potential dictator. 
trop OYghtrul student learns that lesson 
8 m the careers of Hitler, Mussolini, and 


There are other thredts to our freedom 
min? others. One that stands out in my 
nd like a lighthouse in the dark is the 
ation of power by the executive de- 
ent of government and the resultant 
dermining of our Constitution. Here are 
few examples: 
We have witnessed a Chief Executive urge 
to ess to pass legislation which it thought 
pes be unconstitutional. In the promotion 
— Such legislation, the Chief Executive said 
mee chairman of the congressional com- 
tee, “I trust your committee will not 
doubts of the bills constitutionality 
Ex t its passage.” An enraged Chief 
ecutive urged the Congress to pack the 
ph With Judges who shared his philoso- 
2 Philosophy foreign to the spirit of 
Constitution. i 
€ have witnessed a Chief Executive throw 
Nute Into war in Korea without the 
fac ty ot Congress, notwithstanding the 
Con, that the Constitution says that only 
were has the right to declare war. That 
bil Cost us more than 37,000 casualties and 
‘Ons of dollars and the end is not yet 
Sight. 
8 have witnessed the Chief Executive 
Pet en the power of his office to seize the 
Industry without authority of law and 
a violation of the letter and spirit of the 
nstitution, In justification of this law- 
Un Unconstitutional act, the Chief Execu- 
contended that the inherent power of 
he th gave him the authority to do what 
or in aent best for the people. That kind 
but nKing might be expected of a dictator, 
not of the President of our country. 
uncensure of that basic industry was declared 
8 Setttuttonal by a majority opinion of 
Justice Teme. Court. However, the Chief 
Nas rendered a minority opinion, in 
he was joined by two of his associates. 
Teasoned that although neither Con- 
the Cn any express grant of power under 
mstitution had authorized the Chief 
Mate. to seize the industry, the United 
Only b. Charter gave him power to do it. 
I a narrow margin did we escape 
having the United Nations Charter con- 


fer upon the Chief Executive of our Republic 
a power not granted by either the Congress 
or the Constitution or intended by the 
framers of that great document. 

We have witnessed the troubles resulting 
from secret agreements entered into by the 
Chief Executive without the knowledge and 
consent of Congress as provided by the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution is circumvented 
by calling these treaties “agreements,” since 
only “treaties” have to be ratified by Congress. 
I submit that the judgment of one man 
may be as good as many, but the best proof 
is the test of his judgment against the many. 
That test is lacking in the secret agreements 
made during and since World War II when 
the Chief Executive settled great issues in 
penciled memorandums. 

Our forefathers gave us a system of gov- 
ernment which has produced greater liberties 
and higher living standards than ever ex- 
perienced in history. If we are as smart 
as I think we are, we shall not have to lose 
our freedom in order to appreciate it, or fail 
to profit by the costly mistakes made by 
others. As citizens it is our duty and our 
responsibility to safeguard our liberties and 
to provide leadership for the rest of the 
world—that is our duty and we cannot avoid 
it if we would, Duty.“ said Robert E. Lee, 
“is the sublimest word in the English lan- 
guage. Do your duty in all things,” charged 
this great patriot, “you cannot do more and 
you should never wish to do less.” 


— 


GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


George E. Stringfellow, born in Reva, Va., 
the son of James and Elizabeth F. (Bowers) 
Stringfellow. Married Carrie M. Fearnow. 

He ts a director of Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., and Thomas A. Edison Ltd., 
Scotland. and director and senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange: 
was a dally business associate of Thomas 
Alva Edison for many years. 

He is director of Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member of the board 
of directors of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; member of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, New York City, and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Indiana 
Technical College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

President and director of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association; member of the board 
of directors and executive committee of the 
American Cancer Soclety. Founder and first 
president of the New Jersey division of the 
society, and the recipient of the American 
Cancer Society award. 

He ls honorary member of the New Jersey 
Medical Society, was awarded the certificate 
c service by the Rotary Ciub of Orange, 
N. J.; was cited as the outstanding citizen 
of the Oranges and Maplewood; was cited by 
the Brotherhood Committee of Christians 
and Jews for bringing about a better under- 
standing among the three religious sects. 

Received an honorary degree of doctor 
of fine arts from Ithaca College; honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from South Jersey 
Law School; honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from Upsala College; honorary degree 
of doctor of humanities from Indiana Tech- 
nical College; a citation of merit award 
from the New Jersey Association of Business 
Schools. 

Served two terms as president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of New York City; served two 
terms as president of the Chamber of com- 
merce and civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood; former chsirman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Republican Party of New 
Jersey: member of the Imperial Divan of 
the Shrine of North America. 

His clubs: The Kiwanis Club of New York 
City; Advertising Club of New Jerscy; Union 
League Club of New York and Philadelphia; 
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New York Railroad Club; Duquesne Club of 
Pittsburgh; Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, 
N. J.; and the Essex Club of Newark, N. J. 
x Residence: 75 Prospect Street, East Orange, 
J. 
Office: 177 Main Street, West Orange, N. J. 


Questionnaire To Constituents: What Is 
Your CQpinion?—How Would You 
Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C, HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave granted, I wish to 
extend in the Recorp my own remarks 
and a questionnaire and opinion poll 
which I intend to send to my constitu- 
ency. It follows: 

War Is Your OPrInion?—How Wovutp You 
Vore? 

Dear Frrenns: During the past few months 
a number of statewide opinion polls have 
been conducted in Minnesota and perhaps 
you have been asked to contribute your 
views and answers to them. 

The results of these polls, you may have 
noted, have been varied and often contra- 
dictory. What is more, they do not neces- 
sarily refiect the opinions of you who live in 
the Ninth Congressional District of Min- 
nesota. 

Much useful information may be obtained 
from a public opinion poll which is properly 
executed. Principally, it may serve to 
strengthen the link between the people and 
their representatives In government, a link 
which due to obvious limitations of time and 
distance is not as strong as it ought to be. 

This brief questionnaire is principally 
devoted to the farm problem which is to 
vital an issue with us in the Ninth Congres- 
sional District. Your opinions on these and 
other questions will be helpful to me as your 
United States Representative in Congress. 

If there are other issues or problems not 
included in this form on which you would 
like to comment, I urge you to do so. Your 
suggestions, advice, and counsel always are 
welcome and greatly appreciated. I would 
like to hear from you. 

THE QUESTIONS 

1. A proposal has been made which would 
set up & system of flexible price supports for 
farm crops. In periods when there were 
large surpluses of crops, the support prices 
would be lower; in periods when there were 
no large surpluses, the support prices would 
be higher. Do you favor or oppose flexible 
price supports? Favor D. Oppose U. 

2. Under Federal law, price supports on 
basic farm crops are guaranteed through 
1954. Do you favor or oppose the Govern- 
ment's continued support of farm crop prices 
after 1954? Favor V. Oppose O. 

3. Dairy price supports were lowered re- 
cently. Do you believe they should be re- 
stored or raised? Yes O. No0. 

4. A suggestion has been made that the 
Federal Government dispose of some of our 
food surpluses by giving food stamps to low- 
income families. These stamps could be 
exchanged for certain kinds of surplus foods, 
Would you approve or disapprove of a food- 
stamp program like that? For U. Against U. 

5. In general, do you approve or disapprove 
of the ways Ezra Benson is handling his 
duties as United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture? Approve U. Disapprove U. 
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6. As a Representative of a predominantly 
farm area I have consistently supported 90- 
percent of parity for basic farm products and 
similar supports for other farm produce. In 
fact, for years I have fought for 100 percent 
of parity. In other words I have always 
favored and vigorously supported at least 
90 percent of ‘parity for all farm products, 
and I intend to continue to do so, recogniz- 
ing of course some controls on production 
and marketing are necessary. The question 
is, Do you think I have been right in my posi- 
tion? Yes O. No O. 

7. In general, do you approve or disap- 
prove of the way the Elsenhower administra- 
tion is handling our foreign affairs? Ap- 
prove D. Disapprove U. 

8. Did you vote for Eisenhower or Steven- 
son in 1952? Eisenhower U. Stevenson U. 

9. Suppose you were voting today—which 
one would you vote for? Eisenhower UI. 
Stevenson []. 

10. Suppose that Freeman were running 
today against Gov. C. Elmer Anderson, a 
Republican, for the governorship of Min- 
nesota. Which man would you personally 
favor? Freeman U. Anderson U. 

11. If you were choosing a Senator today, 
which man would you personally favor, 
Humpurey or Bjornson? HUMPHREY UI. 
Bjornson UI. 

12. Do you agree that Co was wise 
in approving the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect? Tes [J. No D. 

18. Do you favor statehood for Alaska? 
Yes D. No O. 5 

14. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii? 
Yes D. No O. 

(Norx.—It is not necessary to sign your 
name. You may not wish to answer all of 
the questions. If not, please answer those 
on which you desire to express an opinion. 
You may just place an “X" in space pro- 
vided after each question.) 

Please return to United States Represent- 
ative Harotp O. Hacen, Crookston, Minn. 
Feel free to use reverse side for your com- 
ments and remarks. Thanks for your co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD C. HAGEN. 


National Planning Association Urges 
Action for Economic Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on May 5 
in my speech entitled Let's Build a Bet- 
ter America,” I urged definite action to 
insure economic progress. I am grati- 
fied to note that the National Planning 
Association has made recommendations 
similar to mine especially regarding such 
programs as construction of schools, hos- 
pitals, and roads, In my speech I said: 

EXPANSION OPPORTUNITIES 

Wherever we look, opportunity challenges 
our imagination. We need only the con- 
fidence and courage to move boldly ahead— 
modern pioneers of a better, finer America. 

Education is the very foundation of de- 
mocracy. Yet years of enforced negiect have 
left us critically short of schools. Why not 
build them now while we need employment 
for millions of workers? 

Our roads are literally falling apart. The 
trafic they carry is rapidly increasing. We 
need a real highway construction program 
with wide freeways crisscrossing the entire 
Nation, 
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We need hospitals. Our crowded cities 
need hospitals, Rural areas need hospitals. 
The Veterans’ Administration needs hos- 
hospitals. In some areas the shortage is 
very critical. And, incidentally, we all need 
to agree on a sound plan to bring adequate 
medical care within the financial reach of 
all our people. 

Many of our people need improved diets. 
Here is the place to look for a sound answer 
to so-called farm surpluses. If we bring 
consumption into balance with production, 
there will be no surpluses. We need not 
start at the wrong end to try to solve the 
problem by bankrupting American farmers. 

Old age is still a hazard to too many of 
our people. Why should this be so in our 
abundant land? But, we are asked, can 
we afford a real program of old-age security 
which will protect all of us in our later 
years? Of course, we can and we should. 
We will all benefit. 

Last, but not least, we need to more fully 
develop and conserve our natural resources, 
As an example, far too much valuable water 
regularly wastes into the sea. Again we are 
asked, Can we afford to conserve it? The 
truth of the matter is we cannot afford to 
go on wasting it. 

Our great national parks are beginning to 
show the signs of long neglect. There are 
power dams to be built and floods to be 
brought under control. These things add to 
our wealth and well-being. They add to our 
strength. 

PROMISES VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


Yes, all around us we see cnallenge and 
opportunity, Yet the present administration 
seems hesitant and uncertain. It appears 
to be divided between those who write the 
speeches and those who write the program, 
The promises are plentiful but the perform- 
ance is not up to par. 


At this point, under permission to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing article by Charles E. Egan of the 
New York Times: / 
TWENTY-FIVE BILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION RISE 

Urco For Economic HEALTH—PLANNING 

ASSOCIATION Says FatLure To Use FULL 

Capactttes Woutp Bre INEXCUSABLE IN A 

PertLous WORLD SITUATION 

(By Charles E. Egan) 

WASHINGTON, July 3—This country needs 
to step up its production of goods and serv- 
ices by at least $25 billion over the next 12 
months to keep the economy healthy, the 
National Planning Association asserted today. 

The group, organized in 1934 as a private 
nonprofit, nonpartisan body, embraces mem- 
bers from agriculture, business, labor, and 
the professions. 

Its latest report, “Opportunities for Eco- 
nomic Expansion,” held that the recent busi- 
ness receasion had run its course but warned 
that an upswing in the gross national prod- 
uct—the total value of goods and services 
produced by the country—by.at least $25 
billion was essential if the Nation was to 
continue strong. 

“Involuntary total or partial idleness on 
the part of a substantial number of workers 
and underutilization of productive capacity 
would be undesirable under any circum- 
stances,” the report stated. They are in- 
excusable in a perilous world situation in 
which the most effective use of manpower 
and capacities concerns not only the comfort 
but also the security and possibly the sur- 
vival of the Nation.” 

According to a committee headed by H. 
Christian Sonne, the upturn in production 
can be brought about only by a sharp in- 
crease in national defense spending or by 
such incentives to increased consumer 
spending as price and tax cuts, plant and 
equipment modernization, commitments for 
new schools, hospitals, and roads and similar 
outlays, 
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Mr. Sonne told a news conference that by 
fall President Eisenhower must decide how 
much of the $25 billion increase in the gross 
national product could be achieved through 
increased defense spending and then decide 
what part public works and other products 
should play. 

According to close advisers on economic 
matters to General Eisenhower, the annual 
Conference of Governors to be held at Bolton 
Landing, N. ., beginning July 11, will be 
asked to give the White House an estimate 
of the money each State is prepared to spend 
this year and next on public works. A sum- 
mary of the reports, it was said, will be used 
by the White House to decide the magnitude 
of Federal spending necessary to prevent any 
further drop in employment and business 
activity. 

The planning group said that “a sobering 
aspect” in the present business outlook was 
that economic activity has been leveling off 
at a rate of production which is more than 
$15 billion below the rate of reasonably full 
employment. 

“Unemployment is still between 5 and 6 
percent of the civilian labor force,” the re- 
port said. “Including allowance for involun- 
tary short hours and for temporary layoffs, 
one may estimate that an even larger propor- 
tion of the labor force is idle. And, looking 
at the now visible factors of demand, it is 
dificult to see what forces of the market 
under present programs and policies would 
be likely to lift business activity to the full 
employment level. 

“Hence, there appears to be a possibility 
that, for some time, business activity might 
move approximately sidewise, considerably 
below the full employment level. With a 
continuing rise in the labor force and a 
rather rapid rise in output per man-hour, a 
sidewise movement of business conditions 
would result in an increased idleness of avall- 
able human and material resources.” 

POSSIBLE GAP NOTED 

A year from now the group sald a gap of 
about $25 billion would exist between the 
realized output of goods and services and the 
full employment level, 

The report gave the gross national prod- 
uct in 1953 as $367 billion and said that, at 
an annual rate, the first quarter of this 
year indicated a 1954 level of $356 billion 
with that of the first quarter of next year 
at an annual rate of $360 billion. 

“If demand and production should con- 
tinue over some time to move considerably 
below a full employment level,” the report 
added, “it is likely that the existence of idle 
capacity would make business more reluctant 
to go ahead with expansion plans. Thus, a 
sidewise movement of business is possible 
only for a limited period of time. It would 
be likely to lead to a new downturn if con- 
tinued over a extended period.” 

Mr. Sonne told reporters that the Govern- 
ment's policies and programs so far “may 
be enough to enable us to muddle along and 
avoid a depression” but not enough to stim- 
ulate the growth the economy needs. 

“The situation is much more serious than 
most people think,” Mr. Sonne added. “A 
shift from rising defense spending to de- 
clining defense spending ls a major adjust- 
ment. Nothing the Government has done 
so far takes care of that.“ 

Mr. Sonne said that it was a serlous mis- 
take to attribute the recent recession to ex- 
cessive inventories in the hands of pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

The inventory situation, Mr. Sonne said, 
was “merely a link in a chain of economic 
troubles,” in which reduced defense spend- 
ing was the primary cause. The drop in 
defense spending weakened markets, caused 
unemployment, made idle productive ca- 
pacity, and in turn cut heavily into consumer 
buying, 

Mr. Sonne said he thought it “quite likely” 
that the administration would increase de- 
fense spending between now and 1957. He 
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also said that there was a particular need 
Dow for reducing income taxes because low 
income groups were made up of the people 
Who “feel the relief immediately and buy 
More goods“ with their money. 

The National Planning Association's steer- 
ing committee, Mr. Sonne said, favors a re- 
duction of income-tax rates rather than 
higher exemptions because, in event of an 
3 „it is easier to impose higher 

tes.“ 


Public Laws 437 to 450, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending my 
remarks to include my report to my con- 
stituents in the Second District of Nli- 
nois on Public Laws 437 to 450, inclusive, 
&s follows: 

THIRTY-FOURTH REFORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
830 CONGRESS 

Dran Ferenn: Continuing my report to you 

©n the new laws of the land: 


PUBLIC LAW 437 


H. R. 8779, appropriations for Department 
Or Agriculture and for Farm Credit Admin- 
tion; Appropriations will be covered in 
a separate and later report. 
PUELIC LAW 438 


Senate Joint Resolution 167, extending 
Provisions of Housing Act 1 month: Housing 
Act of 1954 being still in conference, Public 

w 438 extended for 1 month provisions 
(such as FNMA, Wherry Act, GI loans) other- 
Wise expiring June 30, 1954. Also extends 
RFC, now in process of litigation, 1 more 
month. 

PUELIC LAW 439 - 


S. 129. limitation in contingent legel fees: 
The Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 
ta 10 percent of Judgments recovered as 
the maximum fee to be allowed attorneys. 

But the Jurisdictional Act of 1935, relating 
. the Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, sets 

P a §-percent maximum. Public Law 439 
raises it to 10 percent to conform with the 
general rule. The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs thought this equitable and 
Teasonable. 

5 I have an open mind. It is impossible 
Or me fully to inform myself on Indian 
airs. By establishing a 10-percent maxi- 
mum, as in the case of veterans’ pensions, 
haps adequate protection against exorbi- 
tant fees has been afforded the Indians who 
are our wards. 
ot the 81st Congress when the rent-control 

w was being written by the committee of 
Which I was a member I urged a 10-percent 
A tation on fees for lawyers representing 

ither tenants or landlords, The failure of 

My efforts meant, of course, that the fees 

Were very much larger, in most cases swal- 

lowing up the benefits intended to help land- 

lords meet increased expenses and thus pe- 
both tenants and landlords, 


PUBLIC LAW 440 


5 2742, Ute Indian Tribe; This law makes 

re money available for per capita distri- 

m among the Ute Indians of Utah. 

10 e $17 million was the tribe's share of the 

3 judgment. After expenditure of about 

for million (including a juicy attorney's bill 

ang 9829-000) the tribe including principal 

Non accumulated interest has some $13 mil- 
left on deposit, 
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I do hope that in advancing toward the 
Gesired objective of placing the Indian on 
the common level of American citizenship 
the program is giving ample protection 
against the spoilers. You will have noticed 
in these reports many Indian laws enacted 
by this Congress. I think it is a subject that 
merits a full-dress review by the 84th Con- 
gress. 

PUBLIC LAW 441 


S. 2777, travel In Alaskan waters: This ex- 
tends for another year the exemption of cer- 
tain Alaskan ports from the law restricting 
to vessels of the United States transporta- 
tion from one port of this country to another 
port of the United States. Reason: there is 
no American steamer on this route, only 
Canadian. See Public Law 124, enacted dur- 
ing the first session. It has to be done every 
year, pending the availability of American 
vessels in this ares. 


PUBLIC LAW 442 


S. 2844, transactions by disbursing officers: 
Routine amendment to the act of 1944 au- 
thorizing certain transactions by disbursing 
officers of the United States. 

PUBLIC LAW 443 


S. 3103, extending title II of First War Pow- 
ers Act: This was passed on the recommen- 
dation of the Department of Defense as nec- 
essary to insure an uninterrupted perform- 
ance of contracts to facilitate the national 
defense. It extends title II of the First War 
Powers Act of 1941, revived during the Ko- 
rean emergency, to June 30, 1955. Seems 
the Department of Defense is still function- 
ing on a war (or expectant war) basis. 

PUBLIC LAW 444 


S. 3364, hospitalization of Indians: In 1949 
Congress authorized a $1.5 million appro- 
priation for a hospital to be built in coopera- 
tian with New Mexico and at which 100 In- 
dian patients, wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment, were to be treated. There has been a 
delay in construction. Public Law 444 
merely extends to 1957 the date for submis- 
sion of certain reports by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

PUBLIC LAW 445 


H.R. 445, Hawaiian bond issues: Whether 
the legislature of Hawali is impowered by the 
Organic Law of Hawaii to authorize bond 
issues, without the consent of Congress, is a 
question raised by attorneys for prospective 
purchasers. Public Law 445 settles the 
point by approving of such bond issues, past, 
present, future. Merely a justification for 
legal eagies to collect a fee. 

PUBLIC LAW 446 


H. R. 2848, wharf landings in Hawail: This 
permits the Territory of Hawali to collect 
landing and wharf fees from United States 
vessels on the same basis as States of the 
Union in continental United States, Fair 
enough. 

PUBLIC LAW 447 

H. R. 6276, mortgages on foreign-flag ves- 
sels: Under this act ship mortgages on 
foreign-filag vessels may be foreclosed in the 
admiralty courts of the United States exactly 
as is done in the case of American-flag ves- 
sels. Previously foreign-flag vessels had an 
advantage over our own vessels. 

PUBLIC LAW 448 


H. R. 5840, land exchange in Hawali: This 
authorizes Hawail to exchange some 994 acres 
of public lands near Waimea for 1,250 acres 
of privately owned lands of equal value. Or- 
ganic law of Hawail requires approval by 
Congress of any exchange of public lands ex- 
ceeding 40 acres in area. Hence the necessity 
of another public law. - 

PUBLIC LAW 449 


H. R. 6154, Fort Peck Indian Tribes: An- 
other of a long series of acts aimed at putting 
the American Indian on his own with other 
American citizens. Public Law 449 gives the 
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Indian tribes at Fort Peck in Montana con- 
trol ot their own money. Recent oil discov- 
erjes are carrying the Fort Peck Indians on 
a wave of prosperity. 

PUBLIC LAW 450 


H. R. 8729, Federal Reserve: This extends 
until June 30, 1956, the present authority of 
the Federal Reserve banks to purchase secu- 
rities directly from the Treasury in amounts 
up to a total of $5 billion. 

Here is an illustration of how it works: 
Prior to receipt of income taxes (starting to 
come in on March 15, 1954) the Treasury bor- 
rowed €190 million from the Federal Reserve. 
On March 17, 1954, the Treasury paid back 
the entire $190 million loan from the money 
received from income-tax payers. 

The committee of which your Representa- 
tive is a member has jurisdiction over the 
Federal Reserve. The committee was unani- 
mous in reporting out this bill. The subject 
is somewhat complicated. I hope my simple 
illustration will be helpful in pointing the 
outlines. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
BannATT O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


Salary Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following letter which I received from 
Morris B. Mitchell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on judicial selection, tenure, and 
compensation of the American Bar 
Association: 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
July 23, 1954. 


Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MULTER: President 
William J. Jameson, of the American Bar 
Association, has recently written President 
Eisenhower, thanking him for receiving and 
talking with the board of governors of the 
American Bar Association during their recent 
meeting in Washington. I quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs from this letter: 

“As you know, one of the American Bar 
Association’s greatest efforts this year is to 
give every possible support to your recom- 
mendation for an increase in the salaries of 
Members of the Congress and Federal 
judges to the end that we may get and keep 
our finest and ablest citizens in these im- 
portant offices. While we realize, of course, 
that most who assume these honored posts 
are motivated by a desire for public serv- 
ice, they should be assured of a rate of 
return commensurate with the demands and 
responsibilities of these high offices. People 
with the interests of the country at heart 
should not be expected to sacrifice so much 
that they cannot afford either to aspire to 
or to accept service in the Congress and on 
the bench. 

“Accordingly, the American Bar Associa- 
tion has given unstinted support to the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Judi- 
cial and Congressional Salaries. Represen- 
tatives of the association have given unself- 
ishly of their time, effort, and money to 
carry the message. The reports of our 
members throughout the country indicate 
widespread support of this on the 
part of both the people and the Members 
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of Congress. Naturally, we were gratified by 
this situation and hope that the bill will be 
brought up for a vote at the earliest possible 
time. We pledge our continued support of 
this important and necessary program.” 

I am enclosing herewith reports of a num- 
ber of editorials relating to the proposed sal- 
ary increases, which have recently appeared 
in newspapers in widely scattered parts of 
the country. 

The judicial congressional salary bill (S. 
1663) has been unanimously recommended 
for passage by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and we hope it will be voted on at 
this session of Congress. We respectfully 
call your attention to the following facts 
which we believe fustify passing this salary 
increase bill at this session—many of which 
facts may never again support such action: 

(1) This salary increase bill has been 
heartily approved by the President and the 
Attorney General of the United States, who 
have urged its passage upon Congress. 

(2) The salary increase was approved by 
60 of the 63 witnesses who appeared before 
the Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, including representatives of 
labor, agriculture, business and the profes- 
sions. There is no organtzed opposition to 
the bill, which has been approved by many 
substantial national organizations. 

(3) The salary increase has been approved 
by newspaper editors in all areas of the coun- 
try and of all political affiliations. Reprints 
of more than 200 of these editorials have 
been furnished Senators and Congressmen 
by the American Bar Association, 

(4) The salary increases have been ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association, and by nrany 
State and local bar associations throughout 
the country. 

(5) The salary increases were unanimously 
approved by the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries, which consisted of 
outstanding leaders of labor, agriculture, 
business, and the professions. This Commis- 
sion was appointed under Public Law 220 of 
the 83d Congress. This law required the 
Commission to determine appropriate rates 
of pay for Senators, Congressmen, Federal 
judges, et al., and to report to Congress by 
January 15. 1954. The law required Congress 
within 60 legislative days thereafter to en- 
act legislation establishing the salaries of 
such persons. After a considerable amount 
of very hard work, the Commission has car- 
ried out its duties under this law. Needless 
to say, the members of this Commission hope 
that Congress will carry out its part of the 
bargain, and give effect to the Commission’s 
unanimous recommendation that such sal- 
aries be raised to the amounts set forth in 
the report. 

(6) Reports received from the many law- 
yers throughout the country who are inter- 
ested in this matter (and who, as a public 
service, have devoted a very considerable 
amount of their time to supporting the pro- 
posal) indicate that a substantial majority 
of Senators and Congressmen in both par- 
ties are not only favorable to this bill, but are 
extremely anxious to have an opportunity to 
pass it at this session. 

(7) Every Member of Congress needs this 
legislation, some of them desperately—and 
so do the Judges. Why not face the situation 
frankly and courageously? 

Some of the recent dispatches from Wash- 
ington, and some recent editorials, have 


made effective at the convening of the 
84th Congress, then all of the House Mem- 
bers, and the one-third of the Senate Mem- 
bers whose terms expire this year, can make, 
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if challenged, one conclusive and entirely 
apt rejoinder. That is, “Maybe a particular 
incumbent isn't worth it—but the Job is— 
and whoever is elected should be paid ac- 
cordingly.” 
Sincerely, 
Morais B. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Judicial 
Selection, Tenure, and Compensa- 
tion, 


Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, to deceive is unpardonable. In 
my opinion, this is what was attempted 
when the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service moved to 
suspend the rules of the House to pass 
H. R. 9245. It bore the number and the 
title of the Corbett bill but it was not 
the measure the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CORBETT] had sponsored, 
nor was it the bill I had pledged to sup- 
port. I submit the following excerpt 
from the Recor to sustain this fact: 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, a point of order 
or parliamentary inquiry, whichever is proper, 

The Speaker. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I find that the 
bill which ts presently before us, H. R. 9245, 
has the title and the enacting clause of the 
bill which I introduced and which was passed 
out of the committee. 

I also find that it deals not merely with 
postal salaries but contains an entirely dif- 
ferent title on postal rates, which action was 
never taken by the House committee. I do 
not belleve that this bill can properly be 
before the House; certainly not with my 
name on it. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islation that is before us Ils an amended bill, 
that is true. But all the legislation that 
we are considering was considered by the 
committee and reported favorably by our 
committee. 

The SPEAKER, The business before the 
House is a motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. CorserT. Mr. Speaker, the bill was 
never reported from the committee as 
amended and I was not even notified that 
my name would be on the legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows nothing 
about that. That is of no concern to him 
except as an individual Member of the House. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
has made a motion to suspend the rules and 
to pass the bill with an amendment. That 
is what the House is considering. 


The original Corbett bill H. R. 9245, 
was reported by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. It recom- 
mended a 7 percent salary increase and 
the appointment of a commission to 
study post office reclassification. The 
minority, including the chairman of the 
committee, issued a report objecting to 
the Corbett bill and supporting the Rees 
bill which has the approval of Post- 
master General Summerfield. This bill 
authorized the Postmaster General to 
reclassify the postal service. 
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When the Hagen petition to discharge 
the Rules Committee on the Corbett bill 
had been signed by 212 Members of the 
House, it was realized that the Rees 
bill was near defeat. Thus, the chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee attempted to bring to the 
floor, a new, or so-called compro! f 
bill bearing the title and the number o 
H. R. 9245. Speaking on this motion, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. 
Hacen, a Republican, said: 

Mr. Speaker, first of all, I want to say it is 
difficult to oppose the leadership of any is- 
sue or legislation. However, I believe I am 
right and that it is my obligation as a Re 
publican to speak out on this matter. 

In the few minutes that I have there will 
be little opportunity to discuss the provisions 
of the two bills. The postal pay bill 
H. R. 9836—provides a small pay increase for 
postal employees and they are happy to ac 
cept and to receive it, although it is long 
overdue and it is not sufficient. But they 
do not approve or like this procedure. i 

It has been reported to us that this 
the only way that this postal-pay bill o 
come up in the House for a vote. Why hag 
this so? There are many other ways nt 
which this postal-pay bill can be broug 
up. I, for one, do not like a whip or ci aD 
over my head with the threat that if we 5 
not approve of this motion there will be aie 
postal-pay legislation, even though 90 Pen- 
cent or more of this House favor a pos 
pay bill. 


The greatest heartache of a legislator 
is to have a compromise bill repor s 
to the floor. Always it includes on 
main feature to which a Member h S 
pledged his support. The Members WhO 
are so committed have then two alter- 
natiyes: vote for the passage of the ya 
tire measure including features 5 
would not support in separate legislatio® 
or vote against the entire bill and there 
renege on their promises to support z 
main feature of the bill. The motio A 
of the chairman on July 14 to suspen! 
the rules to pass a package bill ipea 
porating several bills without discussi? 5 
and without the right to amend, 5 5 
unwise and in my opinion it was a SUD" 
terfuge. It was unfair to the postal 11 
ployees because in giving them a ae z 
increase in salary, it gave the Postmas ir 
General the authority to reclassify the s 
positions. To this they objected. I Ww” 
opposed to this method of reclassifict’ 
tion because I feel that this is the dU 
of the Congress, Also, this bill includ 
an increase in rates on first-class m 
which is the only class mail showing 
a profit of about $150 million a * 
Concerning this compromise or packag 
bill, Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative mP 
resentative of the National Federation 
Post Office Clerks, wrote: 

We believe it is unfair to bring thos? 
questions before the House in a single peck. 
age and consider it a subterfuge to * 
adequate postal salary legislation at th 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Jerome Keating, executive "a 
president of the National Association 
Letter Carriers, said; 

The postal organizations have always 125 
posed coupling postage-rate increases 
postal pay. 

The Members of the House who Tes 
against this motion, did so with the 
derstanding that this was not the oD 
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Way to bring the postal salary bill to 
the floor, At that time, there remained 
but six signatures to be affixed to the 
Hagen petition on the Speaker's desk to 

out the true Corbett bill. This 
is the bill I have supported and will 
Continue to support in accordance with 
the wishes of my constituents. 


State Grange Opposes Upper Colorado 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Permission heretofore granted, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
California Grange News. 

The master of the California State 
Grange, Mr. George Shelmeyer, is a dis- 
tinguished leader who has guided this 
Great organiaztion for 28 years. The 
range has always supported sound 
reclamation projects whether in Cali- 
fornia or elsewhere. In speaking out 
against the upper Colorado storage proj- 
€ct, the grange is taking cognizance of 
the fact that this project is a threat to 
dur whole reclamation program. 

I know it is as distasteful to the 
Grange, as it is to all of us who believe 

sound reclamation, to find ourselves 
Compelied by overriding national inter- 
est to call attention to the infeasible 
theories underlying the proposed upper 

lorado storge project. 

Let the upper Colorado States come 
forward with a feasible development 
Proposal and we will all be most willing 
and anxious to help them get it accepted. 
But we cannot, in good conscience, close 
dur eyes to the raid on the treasury in- 

€rent in the pending bill to authorize 

e upper Colorado storage project. 

en in addition, it involves a threat to 

California’s water rights, we are left with 

No alternative but to oppose its passage. 
The grange editorial follows: 
Lers Loox a Brr OLOSER 

One of the most important streams on the 

stern slope of the United States is the 

lorado River. Its waters serve the needs 
Of millions of people—the great majority of 
concentrated in southern California. 

The wise use of this vital water flowing 

the high Rockies to the Pacific Ocean 
is a matter directly or indirectly concerning 
every United States citizen, 
erefore, the far-flung proposals in the 
Upper Colorado Basin project legislation 
Pending in Congress deserve much closer 
Scrutiny than the sponsors of the measure 
desire. 
s The executive committee of the California 
tate Grange, followfng its study of the bills, 
branded the project as unsound and 
gerous in its proposed departures from 
Present Federal water policy. The reasons 
forcefully outlined in the State Grange 
lution adopted by the executive board 
Printed in full on another page of this 
edition. 
bel of the resolution have been dis- 
tched to each of California's United States 
the and Representatives and several of 
tion maker have replied of their inten- 
to oppose the legislation. 
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The California State Grange would never 
oppose reclamation projects in the upper 
Colorado Basin States which were based on 
sound planning, reasonable benefits from 
the Federal investment, and due considera- 
tion to the water interests of Arizona and 
southern California. 

Unfortunately, the projects now proposed 
by Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico meet none of these standards though 
it is estimated they would ultimately require 
more than $6 billion from the United States 
Treasury—staggering millions of which could 
never be repaid. 


Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Anderson S. C.) 
Independent of Friday, July 23, entitled 
“Ike's Cronies Proposing Biggest Steal 
of People’s Heritage in United States 
History.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IRIS CRONIES PROPOSING Biccest STEAL or 
PEOPLE'S HERITAGE JN UNITED States His- 
TORY 


Unless a Democratic Congress is elected 
in November the American people are in 
grave danger of being subjected to the great- 
est legalized robbery in the history of the 
United States. 

This became apparent this week during 
debate on the revised Atomic Energy Act. 

It became even more evident Wednesday 
night when the Senate, dominated by the 
Republican Party, approved a sordid scheme 
to give a $107 million powerplant to two 
Wall Street utilities holding companies. 

But that is chicken feed to what the 
greedy economic royalists of the land stand 
to grab unless the people awaken to the 
danger and elect Democrats to lock the doors 
to the Nation's atomic treasures. 

Under the proposed Atomic Energy Act 
revision, the privilege of exploiting atomic 
energy for the generation of power will be 
turned over to a few huge financial com- 
bines. 

It is proposed to hand to a small clique 
of powerful industrialists and financiers the 
benefits of the secrets and processes of an 
atomic development program that cost the 
taxpayers at least $12 billion. 

Every person who reads this today—every 
American who pays taxes—has sacrificed to 
pay for that program. 

Now, under the benign leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's administration, it is all 
to be given away to a few selected Republi- 
can cronies—uniess Americans wake up and 
recapture their Government from the pi- 
ratical plutocrats pulling the White House 
puppet strings. 

During this debate the Nation has been 
treated to the spectacle of the string-pullers 
in the galleries leering over the railing, like 
birds of prey, in anticipation of their Re- 
publican lieutenants in the Senate handing 
over to them the untold riches of the atomic 
empire millions of Americans bought and 
paid for with sweat-earned taxes. 

Senator Gore, of Tennessee, called atten- 
tion to the galleries in the midst of debate. 
“Let me point out,” he said, “that there have 
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been some remarkable guests in the gallery. 
We have deen favored by visits from some 
of the utilities tycoons and a whole battery 
of attorneys.” 

They are taking the position that the 
American people bought and paid for the 
atomic energy program in wartime to make 
weapons; that the people have already re- 
ceived their $12 billion worth from the in- 
vestment of their tax money; and that now 
this huge development should be turned over 
to them so they can reap profits rich beyond 
all dreams. 

Since atomic energy will figure in every 
facet of American life in the future—power, 
fuel, science, medical research, transporta- 
tion—it is apparent that if given free hand 
to exploit the people's heritage a few men 
could place millions in economic bondage. 

“If the administration has its way,” Sen- 
ator Morse, of Oregon, warned, there will be 
little or no competition for the giant utility 
companies from the Federal Government, 
Conditions are ripe for the giants to estab- 
lish a monopoly in the atomic power busi- 
ness, 

Senator Murray, of Montana, a Democrat, 
declared that to approve the bill in its present 
form means return to the 19th century— 
ignoring all the safeguards established 
against monopoly piracy the past 50 yeare— 
by “enacting atomic-energy legislation which 
will give the private power companies exclu- 
sive, unregulated, and unconditional right 
to use the public nuclear materials as fuel 
for generating plants without recapture pro- 
visions, without assent to regulation, with- 
out priority to public and cooperative power 
distributors—without any of the safeguards 
of the public interest to assure developments 
in abundance at the lowest possible cost 
which our predecessors in the national legis- 
lature—the Congress—have found neces- 
sary.” He continued: 

“On the very eve of revealing the practical 
use of nuclear materials to generate elec- 
tricty, on the very eve of a great peacetime 
benefit flowing from the taxpayers’ tremen- 
dous investment, it is proposed to pass a 
measure which will let companies with know- 
how move into the energy field, take out 
patents, and reap a potentially enormous 
profit from the taxpayers’ investment.” 

Murray pointed out that he is not opposed, 
and neither are we, to private electric com- 
panies being licensed to build nuclear-fueled 
electric plants to provide more abundant 
power at lower rates—if they are regulated to 
assure reasonable rates. 

But.“ Murray said, “I am not in favor of 
the Government permitting the companies 
to patent some final step in the process of 
generating electric power with nuclear ener- 
gy, and thereby gain control of the whole 
process. I am not in favor of them having 
a tollgate between the people's raw material 
and the end product, whether it be patent 
or exclusive license.” 

Indications are that the bill will be rammed 
through despite determined Democratic op- 
position. We have had the “big lie” in this 
administration. Now we are confronted with 
the “big steal“ —the biggest potential theft 
of the people's heritage in the Nation's 
history. 


The Late Albert Sidney Camp 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 
Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 


er, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, Crosser], 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, bear 
with me briefly while I try to tell the 
feeling I had about this distinguished 
colleague and good friend of ours, Sm 
Camp, who has just passed from this 
earthly scene. I have had the same ex- 
perience many of you have had because 
of his friendliness and helpfulness. 
‘That I shall never forget. Indeed, no 
one who knew Sm could ever forget him. 

All the beautiful things that have been 
said about him I endorse. I think all of 
us could wholeheartedly voice the beau- 
tiful sentiment about our friend Sm 
which is expressed in the lines which I 
quote as follows: 

What deed or merit 
Has been mine 
That God to me 
Should send 

Of all hie gifts 

The most divine 
My other soul, 

A friend? 


Mr. Speaker, Sm Camp was a true 
friend. I shall miss him very much. 
His wife and family have my sincere 
sympathy. 


Los Angeles County Loyalty Oath 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent having been granted me here- 
tofore to do so, I am sure it will be of 
interest and value to you and to all the 
Members of this great legislative body, 
in which I have now had the honor and 
responsibility of serving four terms, to see 
and read the text of the formal require- 
ments by the county of Los Angeles, 
Calif., dealing with the important sub- 
ject of possible subversive activities of 
any applicant for employment by said 
county. I, therefore, present a letter 
written to me under date of May 7, 1954, 
by the distinguished Assistant County 
Counsel Gerald G. Kelly. You will note 
that the letter says: 

This oath is no longer used because the 
State of California has occupied the field 
with a State form of oath which does not 
list any organization. 


The following is the printed form, 
which is self-explanatory: : 
Los ANGELES, Cari, May 7, 1954. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Dort: Pursuant to 
your telephonic request of today, please find 
enclosed six coptea of the Los Angeles County 
loyalty oath. This oath is no longer used 
because the State of Caltfornia has occupled 
the field with a State form of oath which does 
not list any organization, 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD W. KENNEDY, 
County Counsel. 
GERALD Q. KELLY, 
Assistant County Counsel, 
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OATH ano Arripavtr 


A, OATH OF OFFICE OR EMPLOYMENT 

I, (print your name carefully) 
5 „ do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Consti- 
tution and laws of the State of California, 

nst all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation of purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office or 
employment for which I am applying. So 
help me God. 
B. AFFIDAVIT RE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 

I do further swear (or afirm) that I do 
not advocate, nor am I now a member, nor 
have I been since December 7, 1941, a mem- 
ber of any political party or organization that 
advocates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States, or State of California, 
or county of Los Angeles, by force or vio- 
lence, except those specified as follows: 
and that during such time as I am an officer 
or employee of the county of Los Angeles, I 
will not advocate nor become a member of 
any political party or organization that ad- 
vocates the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States, or State of California, or 
county of Los Angeles, by force or violence, 

C. AFFIDAVIT RE ALIASES 

I do further swear (or affirm) that I have 
never used or been known by any names 
other than the above, except as follows: 
(Give maiden name, if any; pen name; stage 
Dame, e —T— nee ne — 

D. MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 

I do further swear (or affirm) that I have 
never been a member of, or directly or in- 
directly supported or followed any of the 
hereinafter listed organizations, except those 
that I indicate by a X mark. 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade { 
Academic and Civil Rights Council of 

California 
After School Clubs 


American Committee for Democratic 


and Intellectual Freedom 0 
American Committee for Protection of 
T ( 


American Committee to Save Refugees. ( 
American Communications Association. ( 
American Communist Party { 
American Council on Soviet Relations. ( 


American Federation for Political 
( T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V——— nee yy wn 
American Friends of the Chinese 
People sionanaim 
American Guard . 
American League Against War and 
Ann Sac na nce cednaisaw ( 


mocracy 


American League of Christian Women. ( 
American Peace Mobilization......... 
American Russian Institute 
American Society for Technical Al 


~m 


American Writers Congress —.— 
American Writers School $ 
American Youth Congress — 
American Youth for Democracy 
Anti-Axis Committee 


—— —— — 
——„— — —— — — — — — —— — HD — — — — 


Artist Front to Win the War ( 


Arts Advisory Council___-.----------- ( 
Authors League 
Pia esses a ena yee eee ( 


Bay Area Council Against Discrimina- ( 
Nong... ea ted 
California Conference for Democratic 


o en ine ety i 
California Labor School ( 
California Youth Legislature.. — 
Centro Anti-Commun ista ( 
China Ald Council of American League 

for Peace and Democracy ( 
Citizens Committee for Better Educa- 

FEET — — ( 


Citizens Committee for Defense of Mex- 
ican-American Tout 
Citizens Committee to Free Earl Brow- 


Citizens Committee to Support Labor's ( 


Might oo et na dase adnan ne hcenoe 


Citizens No Foreign Wars Coalition— ( 
Civil Rights Congress ( 


Civil Rights Council for Northern Cali- 
fornia 


Committee for Boycott Against Japa- 
nese Aggression.. „„ 
Committee for Defense of Mexican- 


American Youth._....-......-.---- f 


Committee for Support of S. W. Gerson. 
Committee Protesting Attacks Against 


Abraham Lincoln Brigade ( 
Committee To Defend America by Keep- 

ing Out ot: n a AA — 
Communist International Í 
Communist Party’s Little Theater ( 
Communist Workers School Í 
Communist Political Association ( 
Conference for Democratic Actlon....- ( 
Consumers National Federation Y 
Contemporary Theater:! ( 


Coordinating Commission To Lift Em- ( 


bargo (to Spaln) ->na nean — 


Council for Pan American Democracy- ( 


Cultural and Professional Projects 


Congress of Mexican and Spanish-Mexi- 


can Peoples of United states 0 


Daily Worker. 
Democratic Youth Federation... 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn Club 
Elizalde Anti Discrimination Commit- 


Emergency Committee To Aid Spain ( 


Emergency Trade Union Conference To 


Aid Spanish Democracy Í 


Ex Combattenti Society ( 
Farmer Labor Party ( 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Techniclans____-.---- ( 
Field Workers School 0 


First Congress of Mexican and Spanish- 


American Peoples of United States-- ( 


Friends of Soviet Russla ( 
Friends of Soviet Unlon = 
German-American Buna ( 
Greater New York Emergency Confer- 
ence on Inallenable Rights Paik 
Harry Bridges Defense Committee ( 
Hold the Price Line Committee — 
Hollywood Anti-Nazi Lengue . 
Hollywood Cultural Commission ( 
Hollywood Community Radio Group ( 


Hollywood Independent Citizens Com- 
mittee of Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 


6 2 ͤ ͤ—— a ( 
Hollywood League for Democratic 

YO Fo)» Ce rte es 
Hollywood Theater Allignce ( 
Hollywood Writers Mobilization - ( 
Humanist Society of Friend 0 
Independent Citizens Committee of 

Arts, Sclences, and Professions - 
International Labor Defense f 
International Red Aid_._..--.-.----- — 


( 
Jewish Peoples Committee t 


John Reed Ciubs_.....--..--.-------=- 
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Joint Committee for Trade Union 
ee 0 
Joint Anti-Fascists Refugee Commit- 


( 
League Again War and Fascism ( 
League for Democratic Action ( 

( 
( 
( 


League for Peace and Democracy 
League of American Writers = 
League of Struggle for Negro Rights 
League of Women Shoppers ( 
League To Save America First ( 
Los Angeles County Political Commis- 


Los . ngeles County Trade Union Com- 


S ee ee eee ( 
Mooney Defense Committee ( 
Mobilizaflon for Democracy ( 
Motion Picture Cooperative Buyers 

1 ͤ———— ee EE SAS Ae ( 


Motion Picture Democratic Committee. ( 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
nn ae ey AE a a eT one Be ( 


National Council on Soviet American 


MOOR ASD cost ( 
National Emergency Conference ( 
National Federation for Constitutional 

iii A ( 
National Negro Women's Council ( 


National Negro Congress 
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Progressive Committee To Rebuild 

American Labor Party ( 
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Student Rights Assoclation ( 
United Farmers League ( 
United Federal Workers ( 
Western Workers ( 
Workers Alllance ( 
World Committee Against war ( 
Workers School ( 
Young Communist League ( 

Young Pioneers { 


day of 


Haron J. Ostiy, 
County Clerk, 


Deputy. 


Positive Anticommunism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 “ 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
ot unanimous consent for me to do so, 
having been heretofore granted me, I am 
pleased to present to the attention of 
Your distinguished self and all of my 
other colleagues in this great legislative 

„ an editorial of June 2, 1954, by 

e editorial writer of the Christian Sci- 

ence Monitor. 
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This editorial points out an interpre- 
tation of the problem of anticommunism 
which must be vigilantly, sincerely, and 
promptly more and more considered and 
put in its proper relationship to the total 
anticommunism problem. Being on the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and hearing the evidence that comes 
to my attention in that official regard, I 
am increasingly searching out every pos- 
sible point of advantage and truth to 
help me apply myself in the most able 
and sound manner possible. I know 
that each and every Member of this great 
legislative body is at least equally con- 
cerned with me. 

Each time we vote billions of dollars 
for military defense and stability of our 
allies against the positive and antisub- 
versive advancement of communism and 
its subversive conspiracy, I increasingly 
doubt whether or not we have yet placed 
upon our calendar of action sufficient 
emphasis of the desire and necessity of 
doing more and more at the grassroots 
of citizenship among our friendly al- 
lied nations in the matter of technical 
assistance, commonly called point 4. 
This program, Mr. Speaker, properly ad- 
ministered, should be an antidote against 
communism. It should be one of the 
factors included in positive anticommu- 
nism. Having now traveled officially 
for Congress as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee to many of the na- 
tions of our friendly allies, I am con- 
vinced that while it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to be militarily strong and 
to promptly, soundly, and in good faith 
assist well-known friendly allies to do 
the same against antisubversive com- 
munism; nevertheless, I, in like manner 
and with no less vigor, believe we are 
not yet putting and placing sufficiently 
informed, intelligent, and applied em- 
phasis upon the factors which must be 
included against positive anticommu- 
nism if we are to more adequately pro- 
tect our national security against world 
communism conspiracy and if we are to 
stabilize the thinking and attitude and 
activities of the ordinary citizen, includ- 
ing children and youth of the free na- 
tions. 

The editorial follows: 

POSITIVE ANTICOMMUNISM 

Truth can make men free. That funda- 
mental confidence was the underlying theme 
of President Eisenhower's magnificent ad- 
dress at Columbia University’s bicentennial 
celebration. His words were appropriately 
related to the theme of the observance— 
Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof—and equally to current events. 

Dozens of passages in the speech carry 
eloquent reminders to Americans that they 
must trust in truth, that their Nation was 
founded on the rights of dissent—both the 
theory and the practice. Many citizens as- 
sume that there is no need for such remind- 
ers in the United States in 1954. But it may 
be well to recognize that there are degrees 
of freedom here and now for dissent. Un- 
popular opinions may get no American cast 
into a dungeon, but they can lose him a job 
or cause him to be harassed by a congres- 
sional investigating committee. It has hap- 
pened even to effective battlers against com- 
munism. 

Of course, the holder of unpopular opin- 
ions should be ready to pay the penalty— 
else his concept of truth is suspect as unable 
to inspire great devotion. But a free society 
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should beware how great a penalty it makes 
any man pay for his dissent. Why? Be- 
cause it is likely to suffer more than those 
directly penalized. Although the majority 
may believe it possesses the truth, in human 
affairs such knowledge can be sharpened and 
strengthened by testing against dissent. The 
suppressors of dissent often lose more than 
the suppressees. 

For Americans, communism is so far from 
being a reasonable alternative to their own 
system that few even trouble to discuss its 
claims. It provides no useful grindstone of 
dissent. The danger here is that in the 
world contest for men's minds it is not suffi- 
cient to label a body of doctrine Communist 
and ignore it, Among the hundreds of mil- 
lions outside the Iron Curtain who still have 
no proper understanding of free government 
the claims of communism must be chal- 
lenged and exposed. 

President Eisenhower ably outlined the 
nature of the struggle in the realm of ideas 
and called for continued “mobilization of 
moral and spiritual energies,” He also ad- 
vocated increased measures to spread the 
truth about freedom. We hope Congress 
will take note when it votes on efforts to cut 
appropriations for the information program, 

Another danger in dealing with commu- 
nism is that political orthodoxy will find it 
altogether too easy to fight unpopular views 
by labeling them communistic. Mr. Eisen- 
hower warned both of conformity and of 
the intolerance which becomes persuaded 
that “every individual—or party—that takes 
issue with our own convictions is necessarily 
wicked or treasonous,” It takes no strain- 
ing to apply this to certain self-righteous 
Communist hunters and to Republicans who 
would use the “20 years of treason” slogan 
against the Democratic Party. 

Doubtless a good many of the President's 
hearers made their own application of his 
warning that one who sets Americans to 
quarreling over methods of combating com- 
munism may be the “unwitting ally or tool” 
of the Kremlin's effort to divide and con- 
quer, Moreover, news reports of the speech 
linked a certain Senator's name with Mr. 
Eisenhower's expressed confidence that 
Americans will “drive from the temple of 
freedom all who seek to establish over us 
thought control—whether they be agents 
of a foreign state or demagogs thirsty for 
personal power and public notice.” 

But the President stuck to his rule 
against personalities. And it would be well 
for all citizens to recognize that the attack 
on truth and freedom is impersonal. While 
standing firmly against improper methods 
and abuses of power, the great opportunity 
is to practice positive anticommunism by 
preaching and practicing freedom. The 
President nobly pointed to major guide- 
posts on the path. 


The Swiss Watch Cartel and the Tariff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on the subject of the 
importation of watches. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Tae Swiss WATCH CARTEL AND THE TARIFF 
Issue 

At the present time there is pending before 
the President of the United States a recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission that 
the concessions in the rate of duty on 
watches granted to the Swiss in 1936 be with- 
drawn, It is my firm conviction that this 
recommendation should be accepted because 
it is in the national interest. 

The United States has long had a tradition 
that free competition should exist in the 
market place. We have passed laws making 
criminal many activities in restraint of trade 
or tending toward monopoly. We as a people 
believe that these laws are necessary for the 
welfare of all of us because they prevent the 
establishment of monopolies or the carrying 
on of commerce to the detriment of the 
general public. We believe that it is in the 
national interest to foster free and open 
competition. 

But we also believe that this tradition Is 
important in International trade. We have 
taken a strong stand so far as international 
trade is concerned that cartels and mo- 
nopolles and restraints on trade are not in 
the best interests of the promotion of freer 
commerce among nations, nor in the best 
interests of the United States. Congress 
stated this policy in section 337 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, saying that where unfair 
methods of competition are used in inter- 
national trade and their effect or tendency 
may be to destroy, or to prevent the estab- 
lishment of, an industry in the United States, 
such methods are unlawful. When such un- 
fair methods are found to exist, the President 
is directed to refuse entry into this country 
of any articles concerned. In the Trade 
Agreements Act, the President is authorized 
to suspend any concessions granted in trade 
agreements with respect to any articles im- 
ported from foreign countries because of 
acts, including the operations of inter- 
national cartels, which tend to defeat the 
purposes of the act. 

This law and our tradition against re- 
strictions on trade should certainly be im- 
portant considerations in regard to the 
tariff on watches. If they are to have any 
real vitality in international trade they 
should be brought into play in this matter. 
There are few, if any, cases where we are 
dealing with a more unfair or destructive 
cartel than the Swiss Watch Trust. 

The trust is doing its very best to per- 
suade the President and his advisers not 
to accept the Tarif Commission recom- 
mendation. Many Members of Congress 
have received propaganda from an organiza- 
tion signing itself “the Watchmakers of 
Switzerland,” It may have occurred to some 
of you—I know it did to me—to wonder just 
who these “Watchmakers of Switzerland” 
are. What is their organization? What is 
their purpose? It came as quite a surprise 
to me to learn that this association is sup- 
ported in Switzeriand by a cartel admittedly 
devoted to the proposition of stifling com- 
petition in the production of watch move- 
ments wherever it may be found and of creat- 
ing a monopoly throughout the world for 
exploitation by the Swiss watchmaking 
industry. 

This cartel developed over a period from 
1924 to about 1940. It was originally a loose 
organization of watch manufacturers. 
Gradually, all members of the watchmaking 
industry, as well as related Industries, such 
as the watch machinery manufacturers, were 
drawn into this combination, Persuasion 
was tried at first ‚then, as this falled, in some 
cases outright purchase of the freedom- 
loving, stubborn few was attempted. Some 
rugged individualists even managed to sur- 
vive this period, and so they were eventually 
compelled either to join in the restrictive 
agreements or to abide by them, whether or 
not they had signed. Many of these restric- 
tive practices were embodied in or enforced 
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through specific legislation. Thus, the Swiss 
Government has not only condoned these 
practices, but has actively engaged in them 
itself. The majority of the stock ownership 
in the firms manufacturing the principal 
parts of watches is held by what they orig- 
inally called the “Superholding Company,” 
now disguised behind a more innocuous 
name. And the shocking thing to one who 
belleves as I do in the American tradition 
of free economy is that the Swiss Govern- 
ment controls this holding company. 

As a result of this government-sponsored 
combination and through a device known 
as the collective convention, the Swiss watch- 
making industry has its prices and profits 
regulated. Its export practices are rigidly 
supervised. Expansion by any one company 
or the hiring of additional employees is re- 
stricted. The export or foreign Licensing of 
new watchmaking machinery or the estab- 
lishment of foreign subsidiaries is virtually 
forbidden. Through understandings, agree- 
ments, and leasing arrangements, this organ- 
ization casts its pall over the small jeweled 
watch industry in Germany and the very 
meager facilities in the United Kingdom. 
It extends also into the nonjeweled watch 
and clock industry. 

The purposes and [Intentions of this cr- 
ganization have been stated quite clearly 
by a representative of the executive branch 
of the Swiss Government. In 1950 a M. 
Petipierre, arguing before the Swiss Gen- 
eral Assembly in favor of the extension of 
legisiation giving federal sanction and sup- 
port to the cartel, said; “These agreements 
aimed at restricting the export of ‘chabions’ 
(disassembled watches) and of spare parts, 
at promoting the exportation of completely 
assembled watches and movements, and at 
preventing as much as possible the creation 
of watchmaking establishments abroad.” He 
went on to say later: “In the field of ex- 
ports, the agreement imposes various restric- 
tions on the manufacturers of the watch in- 
dustry for the purpose of preventing the 
development of foreign competition.” And 
still later in his argument he said: “Fur- 
thermore, the signers of the agreement agree 
not to create any watchmaking establish- 
ment abroad and not to give any assistance 
in any form whatsoever to a firm which has 
not signed the agreement or to a foriegn 
firm." It would be difficult to imagine a 
more open declaration of an intention to 
create a monopoly. 

For propaganda purposes the cartel has 
been expressing great concern for the Amer- 
ican consumer if he is forced to pay higher 
prices for watches because of a proposed 
increase in the tariff. Were tears shed by 
this organization for the independent Swiss 
firms which were forced to join the cartel? 
Were they concerned and sympathetic when 
the inroads of competition left the United 
Kingdom without a watch industry in a war 
emergency? Is any concern being shown 
for the consumers of Denmark, Norway, or 
other countries which have no watch in- 
dustry and where Swiss prices seem to be 
higher? It is fantastic to assume that a 
foreign-controlled cartel would have any con- 
cern for American consumers once competi- 
tion had been eliminated, 

It might be said that there Is no real dan- 
ger of this cartel succeeding in creating a 
monopoly. But, let's look at the record. 
The first tarif concessions granted under the 
Recriprocal Trade Agreement Act of 1934 
were to Switzerland early in 1936. Since that 
time, the annual Import of jeweled watches 
from Switzerland has increased five times. 
The production of domestic jeweled watches 
has declined until it is now just about what 
it was in 1936. Since 1926, employment in 
the Swiss watch industry has soared. On the 
other hand employment in the domestic 
Jeweled watch industry is now less than it 
was before World War IL At the time of 
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the trade agreement with Switzerland in 
1936, our domestic industry supplied about 
50 percent of the jeweled watch market in 
this country. By 1950, this had been re- 
duced to about 25 percent. By 1953, it was 
only about 18 percent. In 1954, it will be 
even less. The only manufaturers of jeweled 
watches in the world not under Swiss domi- 
nation—outside the Iron Curtain—are the 
Bulova, Elgin, Hamilton, and Waltham watch 
companies in the United States. One of 
these companies has already been through 
bankruptcy and is currently producing only 
a small quantity of watches. Since the 
Tariff Commission study, which ended with 
1951, their combined employment and pro- 
duction on jeweled watches has fallen almost 
50 percent. All of them have commen 
importing completed watch movements from 
Switzerland. When this transition to im- 
ported movements becomes complete, the 
Swiss cartel will have achieved its monopoly 
and that is about to happen unless some- 
thing is done immediately. 

This cartel is using every possible method 
to extend Its web throughout the world. 
The Government of Switzerland imposes * 
12-cent tax on each lever-escapement wate 
movement manufactured or assembled. 
so-called tax is then immediately turned 
over to the cartel association for use 
propaganda and advertising. This fund 
amounts to well over $2 million a year, a 
it has been estimated that more than h 
of the fund is allocated to the United States 
market each year. A great deal of it is 
to employ an American advertising firm to 
create and distribute propaganda favorable 
to the Swiss cartel. The representation 
this vast pressure machine has proved 8? 
profitable that the advertising firm even 
maintains a branch office in Switzerland in 
the very building housing the main 
of the cartel. 

Under the guise of expanding trade in the 
interests of the United States and of the 
free world we are in grave danger of distort- 
ing the entire trade program to foster an 
evil we have long since declared contrary to 
our public policy. When we consider the 
national interest with respect to trade W® 
are not alone concerned with the increasing 
of trade—we are primarily concerned with 
increasing the proper type of trade. The 
interests of our great Nation will not 
served by using our Trade Agreements Act 
as a vehicle for the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of a foreign cartel which is suppa! 
by a foreign government. It would be 3 
tragedy if, through a distortion of the pur- 
poses of one of our own laws, we should 
give it the active support of our Government. 
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Maritime Academies and Kings Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrconp an editorial of 
the Bangor (Maine) Daily News 
July 22, 1954, which does much to an- 
swer observations made in an edi 
of Newsday, inserted earlier in the e 
ond by Representative WAINWRIGHT, 
New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Marrrime ACADEMIES AND Kincs POINT 

Representative Watnwricut, of New York, 
Wants the Merchant Marine Academy at 

Point, N. T., currently operating on 
a year-to-year basis from Government sub- 
sidy, placed on a permanent basis. 

Senators Smrra and Parne, of Maine, tak- 
ing an opposing stand for the time at least, 

ave asked the Senate to defer any action 
Pending a thorough Commerce Department 
Study of the Van Pelt resolution, 

Watnweicrrr finds literary support in 

k F. Ethridge, Jr., editor of Newsday, a 
daily newspaper published in Hempstead 
Town, Long Island. He takes an exceed- 
ingly dim siew of the Maine senatorial dele- 
Fation's efforts. In an editorial captioned 

tronage Versus the Point,” Newsday had 
this to say: 

Once again the issue of State patronage 
Is taking precedence over the national good 
in the Senate. Maine's two lawmakers, 

Nators Payne and Ssrrm, have asked the 
Senate to postpone action on giving Kings 
ant Merchant Marine Academy permanent 

us. 

“The Maine delegation fears that such 
Status for Kings Point may mean the end 
as their State academy, which is subsidized 
an the Federal Government. The bill might 

lso mean the end of State academies in 
the husetts, New York, and California, 

four of which cost the United States 
$787,000 a year. 
fears of the Maine Senators, we hope, 
are justified. There is no reason why the 
rernment should support State acad- 
me when it has the facilities at Kings 
ut to do the job. 
Thong see no point in holding up the bill. 
ugh funds for the next year are already 
joeured, morale is endangered by maintain- 
ng the Academy on what Representative 
tee called a crisis-to-crisis existence. As 
Van Pelt subcommittee of the House has 
ed, and as Senator Irvino Ives asks, the 
School should be given permanent status and 
equality with the other service academies. 
‘wine two Maine Senators, however, are not 
thout Support. Commerce Secretary Weeks 
es their view. 
It e merits of Kings Point are undisputed. 
8 started in 1941 on a site purchased 
e the C r estate for $100,000. It is 
me Worth $12 million, and boasts an enroll- 
tu ut of approximately 800. Even so, its 
notion is identical to that of the Maine 
th itime Academy at Castine, and the other 
lene State academies, ditfering only in the 

"Sth of its course. It offers 4 years against 
= the State academies. When the final 
1. mination is passed. however, candidates 

Sraduation receive Coast Guard licenses 
third mates or third-class engineers in 
Merchant marine, and receive an-ensign’s 
Uni Mission in the maritime service and 
me States Naval Reserve. 
Mat hat is behind the protest of the two 
toe Senators, we do not know. But if 
reg editor of Newsday is correct—that the 
3 to deter granting the Kings Point 
thro ution permanent status was made 
ugh fear that Maine would lose the 
tunay at Castine because of overlapping 
The ons—there is nothing wrong with that. 
a ac, Should be commeaded for putting up 

Pay in behalf of the State they represent. 
Pen we doubt that that is the only or com- 
May ng reason for the stand taken by the 
. delegation. There is the matter of 
nomics, 


taa tscussing this phase, the premise that 
are Our State academies and Kings Point 
tray GAl scholastically and offer the same 
Goyer ë Stands unchallenged. The Federal 
ding Ament has acknowledged this. The 
la po nce la in administration. Kings Point 
— Subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
20. the four State academies only partially 
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Kings Point can be disposed of briefly. 
The Government kicks in $3,200,000 annually 
to run it. It costs the Government in ex- 
cess of $3,000 per student annually, and, 
having no ship, it “farms” the second-year 
men out as cadets with privately owned 
steamship companies. Put on the same ba- 
sis as the Military Academy at West Point 
or the Naval Academy at Annapolis, where 
Salaries would also be included, and taking 
the two service academies as criteria, it 
would cost about $5,000 annually for each 
candidate for a rating. Thus, after the 4- 
year course was completed, it would have 
cost the Federal Government $20,000 on the 
basis of “permanent Federal status“ and 
more than $12,000 under current status to 
graduate one man. 

The picture changes radically in the State 
academies, Castine will serve as the ex- 
ample, There the present student body 
started at 230 and now numbers 204, for 
an average of about 215. Each of these stu- 
dents pays $400 tuition, $510 board and $56 
in fees and incidentals, for a total of $966. 
The State allots $95,000 by appropriation 
and whatever else may be needed from the 
contingent fund. The Government kicks in 
$37,500, all of which is used to run the ship 
assigned to the academy, and grants 8400 
scholarships to 150 students, making a total 
of $99,500 granted by the Government. This 
$60,000 in Government scholarships must, of 
course, be subtracted from the $207,690 paid 
by the students, leaving the total take from 
students at $147,690. 

This leaves students and State contri- 
buting $242,690 and the Government 899,500, 
or about 2½ to I with the Government on 
the short end. 

Under this partial subsidy, it costs the 
Government between $600 and $700 annually 
for each student, compared to the more than 
$3,000 at Kings Point under its present 
status. 

Carrying this through to the 4-year course 
at Kings Point and the 3-year courses at 
the four State academies, the Government 
pays in excess of $12,000 on the one hand and 
about $1,950 for the identical thing on the 
other. 

Sound economics argue loudly against any 
change that would increase this disparity. 


Statement Relative to Misuse of Duck 
Stamp Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a former executive officer of 
the California Division of Fish and 
Game, I am intensely interested in those 
things that have to do with wildlife 
conservation. 

The present trend is an apparent ef- 
fort to divert certain moneys collected 
under the provisions of the Pitman- 
Robertson Act for purposes other than 
those stipulated in the law. 

The present director of the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game of the State of 
California, the Honorable Seth Gordon, 
is an outstanding conservationist whose 
reputation goes way beyond the shores 
of our country. 

Before going to the California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game as its director, 
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he headed the Conservation Division of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Seth Gordon knows whereof he speaks, 
and he speaks out in defense of fish and 
wildlife whenever he sees its well-being 
impaired, 

I want to make this by way of intro- 
duction to a statement that he made 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives in June of this 
year. 

STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 22, 1954, 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Georce: I appreciate your comments 
of the 19th concerning the statement rela- 
tive to the misuse of duck stamp money. 

I doubt very much whether this statement 
will be of sufficient value to justify reprint- 
ing it in the Recorp, but if you think other- 
wise, you certainly have my permission to 
do so. In that event, here is an extra copy 
for that purpose. 

With best regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, i 
SETH Gondor. Director. 

P. S—We have received a lot of very 
favorable comments from various parts of. 
the country on this statement, and none 
which are adverse so far, 
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STATEMENT TO CoMMITTEE ON House INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, OF THE UNITED STATES 
Concress, RELATIVE To Misuse or Duck 
Stamp Money, BY SETH GORDON, SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIF, JUNE 28-29, 1954 
Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 

mittee, my name is Seth Gordon, and at 

present am the director of the California 

Department of Fish and Game, with offices 

in Sacramento. 

By way of further identification, it was my 
privilege to be numbered among the early 
promoters of the duck stamp law. Later 
as the conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League, Chicago, then as president 
of the American Game Association, with 
headquarters here in Washington, I had a 
material part in the campaign for the en- 
actment of the law establishing the national 
refuge system, the duck stamp law to pro- 
vide funds to finance it, and other impor- 
tant national legislation dealing with the 
general conservation problem, 

DR, NELSON'S WARNING IN 1919 


The basis for the legislation urider which 
funds are now being contributed by 2,350,000 
sportsmen from one end of the country to 
another, through the purchase of duck 
stamps, had its beginning back in February 
1919 when the late Dr. E. W. Nelson, one of 
the Nation's foremost scientists, then Chief 
of the United States Biological Survey, while 
addressing a national conference on game 
and wildlife conservation at Ottawa, Canada, 
called attention to the fact that— 

“Continued transformation on a large 
scale of marshy lands into farms in the west- 
ern United States and Canada is decreasing 
the resting places and feeding grounds of mi- 
gratory wildfowl, and constitutes one of the 
most serious dangers to the future of these 
birds. If a sufficient number of sanctuaries 
are not supplied, and if the drainage and 
devotion to agricultural and other purposes 
of the marshy areas continue, migratory 
waterfowl will diminish despite every effort 
along other lines to conserve them.“ 

That same year Dr. Nelson also discussed 
the entire problem with the game and fish 
officials of the entire Nation assembled at 
Louisville, Ky. 

In April of the following year, In an article 
published in the American Game magazine, 
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published by the American Game Associa- 
tion, he further stated: 

“Unless combined State and Federal action 
is taken in the near future to reserve per- 
manently the marshy areas and shallow lakes 
most suitable tor wildfowl breeding and feed- 
ing grounds, a few years will see their ellm- 
ination.” 

REFUGES AND HUNTING GROUNDS SUGGESTED 


Dr. Nelson, recognizing the importance of 
sound conservation programs, as well as of 
public hunting areas, recommended that the 
suggested reservations for migratory wildfowl 
be of two classes: “One in which no shooting 
shall ever be permitted, where the birds may 
have sanctuary and rest and breed unmo- 
lested; another series of reserves should be 
established as public hunting grounds, 
where, under the simplest restrictions the 
public shall have opportunity for good 
shooting and thus place it on a footing of 
equality with the owners of private shoot- 
ing preserves, These areas, while shot over 
during hunting season, would be closed and 
become protected breeding and feeding 
places for wildfowl during the rest of the 
year, and thus help in increasing the supply.” 

It may interest the members of this com- 
mittee to know that even back in that early 
period the danger of farm surpluses of vari- 
ous kinds was pointed out repeatedly in an 
effort to help stem the reckless drainage of 
millions of acres of land, much of which 
later proved valueless for crop production, 
which formerly had been the homes of wa- 
terfowl and other water-loving birds and 
animals. 


CONSERVATION FORCES LED CAMPAIGN 


Following the warnings from Dr. Nelson, 
the conservation forces of the country, un- 
der the leadership of the American Game 
Association, rolled up their sleeves and be- 
gan organizing campaigns to help save the 
waterfowl breeding and feeding grounds, 
and to provide public hunting grounds for 
unattached shooters. Legislation for what 
was then known as the Federal license and 
public shooting-grounds bill, including a 
dollar sticker to be bought by all waterfowl 
hunters, was introduced in 1920 and kept 
before Congress in one form or another 
each succeeding session until 1929 when the 
Norbeck-Andresen law, known as the Mi- 
gratory Bird Conservation Act of February 
18, 1929, was passed and signed by the 
President. 

While the Norbeck-Andresen Act was 
pending session after session, Congress pro- 
vided funds to acquire, by purchase, two of 
the country’s most important waterfowl 
breeding and feeding grounds, namely, the 
Upper Mississippi Fish and Wildlife Refuge, 
running from Davenport, Iowa, to Red Wing. 
Minn., and the Bear River Waterfowl Refuge 
in Utah. 

When it seemed hopeless to obtain agree- 
ment upon the dollar Federal license plant, 
the conservation forces decided, with doubts 
and misgivings on the part of many, to get 
the basic law through without the license 
feature. Since the conservation of migra- 
tory birds benefits all citizens, and was 
pledged under a treaty with Canada, it was 
argued that Congress should very properly 
appropriate the necessary funds, 

EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS AUTHORIZED FOR 10- 
YEAR PROGRAM 

The bill in its final form authorized ap- 
propriations aggregating $8 million over a 
period of 10 years, “to more effectively meet 
the obligations of the United States under 
the migratory bird treaty with Great Brit- 
ain by lessening the dangers threatening mi- 
gratory game birds from drainage and other 
causes by the acquisition of areas of land 
and any water to furnish in perpetuity re- 
serves for the adequate protection of such 
birds; and authorizing appropriations for 
the establishment of such areas, their main- 
tenance and improvement, and for other 
purposes.” 
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BIOLOGICAL CHIEF MADE COMMITMENTS 


While that bill was under consideration, 
the late Paul G. Reddington, then Chief of 
the United States Biological Survey, among 
other things, promised to use the funds as 
follows: 

“As suggested in the report of this Depart- 
ment on the measure under date of January 
11, 1929, the $75,000 proposed for the first 
year’s expenses would be used in making a 
comprehensive survey of the most desirable 
sanctuary sites throughout the United States, 
and in developing a clear-cut, businesslike 
program for the establishment of the neces- 
sary sanctuaries along the migration routes.” 

It was Mr. Reddington's conclusion, based 
On information in the files of the Biological 
Survey, that Federal sanctuaries were needed 
in at least 125 concentration areas. 

Concerning the proposed allocations for 
the second year, Dr. Reddington promised 
that— 

“Practically all of the estimated amount 
of $200,000 (authorized for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931) will be expended in 
accordance with the present plans * * on 
the acquisition of lands found by the in- 
vestigation made during the first year to be 
needed for sanctuary purposes it is 
not planned to expend any of this $200,000 
in the administration of sanctuaries during 
this year. 

“During the third year under the $600,000 
appropriation we estimate that we will use 
95 percent for the acquisition of additional 
lands, including the construction of neces- 
sary improvements such as dikes, ditches, 
dams, etc., and approximtealy 5 percent for 
administering the areas already acquired. 
Subsequently and until a sufficient number 
of sanctuaries have been obtained to provide 
for the welfare of the migratory birds, it is 
the present plan of the Department to use 
each year approximately 80 to 85 percent in 
acquisition and improvements, and not to 
exceed 15 to 20 percent for the employment 
of protectors to administer and patrol the 
sanctuaries.” 

Beginning with the fourth year, the 
amount authorized was $1 million annually, 
CONGRESSIONAL SPECIAL WILDLIFE COMMITTEES 


Following the enactment of the Norbeck- 
Andresen Act, it became evident that unless 
far greater support could be found for this 
important undertaking, the whole program 
would collapse. Fortunately, a special Sen- 
ate Committee on Conservation of Wildlife 
Resources was organized on March 20, 1931 
to make special studies of various proposed 
wildlife programs, which action was followed 
later by the establishment of a special Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wildlife in the 
House of Representatives. 

Due to conditions which prevailed in 1930 
and 1931, it was realized that while author- 
izations were one thing, obtaining actual 
governmental appropriations to carry out a 
program such as contemplated by the Nor- 
beck-Andresen Act, was quite a difficult 
matter. ? 

It was further found that since the Fed- 
eral Government had committed itself to a 
migratory waterfowl restoration program, 
many of the States took little or no interest 
in the birds, except to fight for their full 
share in the open hunting seasons. 

The American Game Association then came 
forward, September 1931, with a suggested 
$25 million bond issue proposal, the bonds 
to be issued at the rate of $5 milllon per 
year “to purchase, lease, and maintain mi- 
gratory bird breeding, feeding, and resting 
grounds,” and to be retired from funds to be 
collected through a dollar Federal license 
to hunt migratory waterfowl. 

The plan further contemplated that the 
States would contribute on a 50-50 basis in 
the acquisition of the areas, and when the 
purchases were completed the projects would 
be turned over to the States for administra- 
tion under the general Federal regulations. 
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The entire purpose of this was 
to reemphasize the magnitude and immediate 
urgency of the waterfowl needs. Those wn 
proposed it were looked upon as visionary 
but well-meaning individuals. Due to the 
delays land prices and everything else went 
up. Approximately twice the 850 million 
($25 million Federal contributions, $25 mil- 
lion State contributions, expenditure the? 
contemplated has already been made, and the 
job Is far from completed. 

CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS HELD 


The Senate Special Committee on Conser- 
vation of Wildlife Resources began to hold 
hearings on various proposals and submitted 
a series of reports, also introduced the pres- 
ent duck stamp bill, the primary purpose © 
which was to supplement and support the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929 by 
providing funds “for the acquisition of areas 
for use as migratory bird sanctuaries. 
refuges, and breeding grounds; for develop- 
ing and administering such areas; for 
protection of certain migratory birds; for the 
enforcement of the Migratory Bird Tresty 
Act and regulations thereunder.” 

It will be noted that acquisition of areas 
was placed first on the list. The act provided 
that not less than 90 percent of the money 
collected from duck stamps, being issued 
$1 each, was to be used for the purpose of 107 
cating, acquiring, administering, etc., sult 
able areas for migratory bird sanctuaries un“ 
der the provisions of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act of 1929. 

SPECIAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE NAMED 

While the Duck Stamp Act was before Con- 
gress, the Secretary of Agriculture, early 13. 
January of 1934, set up a special 3-man com” 
mittee consisting of Thomas H. Beck, chairi 
man, J. N. Darling, and Prof. Aldo Leopo! 
to study the wildlife needs of the Nation. 
In their report of February 8, 1934, they 
recommended that a total of $50 million 
expended for purchasing submarginal jands 
for wildlife restoration and that a minimum 
of $24 million be so allocated; also that 
miilion acres be acquired quickly, under }- 
year leases with options to buy, for migt®- 
tory waterfowl and shore birds to secure 
some of the highly important lands at ono 
rather than to do a piecemeal job. 

HUNTERS VOLUNTEEKRED EXTRA DOLLAR 


The new duck stamps, which first went on 
sale on August 14, 1934, at $1 each, duriP 
the 1935 fiscal year totaled 635,001. In ® 
special Fish and Wildlife Service publication 
of 1947 concerning the stemps and listing 
the number of stamps sold each year UP 
1946 (1946—$1,725,505), the Fish and Wid- 
life Service stated: 

“In general, about one-third of the oF 
penditures from the 90 percent allocation 
duck stamp funds has been used for land 
acquisition; one-third for refuge develop 
ment; and the remaining one-third tor 
refuge maintenance and operation.” 

We trusted this public statement. Those 
of us who had participated in the campais® 
for the program were satisfied that, on th 
basis of the above formula, the dollars 
lected were being used wisely. Recognizing 
the need for more money, we went along ar 
1949 and agreed to collect another doll 
from all migratory waterfowl hunters. 
first year, 2,127,598 of the $2 stamps t 
sold. It is estimated that for the curren 
fiscal year, the total number of stamps 1550 
will exceed 2,350,000. 


OUR FEARS AROUSED, 1951 


The several States cooperated to the pest 
of their ability in this program, some of w 
more generously than others, but dou of 
began to develop in the minds of many a 
the State wildlife officials that the Fed 
Government was tapping the duck-stamP 
fund for purposes other than intended. pe 
ly needed areas were not being acquired 
contemplated, much more drainage Was pee 
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Ing done annual 
y. and land prices were go- 
ing higher and higher. 
Tears and suspicions were more than 
in when Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker (who 
his capacity as secretary to the Senate 
. Committee on Wildlife Resources had 
Wed to draft the duck-stamp law) came 
Ore the International Association of Game, 
and Conservation Commissioners at 
Rochester, N. Y., in September 1951, with a 
ummation of the manner in which the duck- 
P money had been expended. 
reported that up to June 30, 1950, the 
amount collected from waterfowl hunters 
Was slightly more than $23 million, and that 
percent ot this money had gone for ad- 
tration and enforcement, amounting 
to $2,300,000, which left. $20,700,000 for the 
Major purposes of the act. 

In Mr. Shoemaker's address he stated: 
nian be expressed congresslonal thought be- 
t nd the act was to acquire refuges along 
he various filyways in order to provide not 
Ne wintering, resting, and feeding grounds, 

ut breeding areas in the northern tier of 
2 States. As a corollary and of secondary 
mportance to the act, such portions of this 
t oney as the Fish and Wildlife Service 

hought necessary could be used to main- 

n, operate, and manage already existing 
Tefuges."* 

In the above statement, Mr. Shoemaker 
very clearly voiced the intent of all of us who 
Tats Pa ted in the campaign for this legis- 

n. 


His next comment almost floored every 
State official present. He explained what had 
me of the $20 million, and reported that 
up to June 30, 1950, only 134,836 acres of land 
ad been purchased with duck-stamp money 
at a total cost of $1,970,604, or an average of 
$10.67 per acre. He concluded with the state- 
Ment, “this leaves a sum of $18,729,396 which 
Went into phases of the waterfowl program 
Other than acquisition of lands for refuges, 
Which apparently was the real and major 
Purpose of the Duck Stamp Act.” 

He further suggested that elther Congress 
Should be prevailed upon to provide more ap- 
Propriations for the management and opera- 

ion of the refuge program, or the price of 
the duck stamp should be increased, “with 
a proviso that the increase should be used 
in acquiring and developing more refuges 
along the flyways.” A 

TAPPING SPECIAL FUNDS BREAKS FAITH 


The report above gave the State wildlife 
Officials and the sportsmen of the country 
Cause for alarm. It looked as though the 

h and Wildlife Service, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Director of the Budget, or 
he Congress, or a combination of all four, 

deliberately tapped the Duck Stamp 

nd for p never contemplated to 

Avold making appropriations from general 
revenues. 

It is not unusual to find that budget oM- 
ders and legislative bodles have an inclina- 
t n to load onto special funds everything 
hey possibly can “so long as it’s within the 

in order to reduce general tax revenue 
®ppropriations to a minimum, a practice 
Which ignores the trust character“ of such 
1 contributions. It is a breaking of 
aith which should never be condoned. 


LATEST REPORT WAS SHOCKING 


Waden Mr. Shoemaker came before the 
stern Association of State Game and Fish 
Mag uissioners at Las Vegas, Nev., early in 
y of this year, and gave us a further re- 

rt on the Duck Stamp Fund State officials 
— Sportsmen were shocked, to say the 
In summary he reported that from the be- 
taning of the issuance of duck stamps to 
had oe of June 1953 a total of $29,542,253 
fut, been expended from the duck stamp 
thet that the estimated expenditures for 
fiscal year ending this June 30 would 
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be $5,406,456, or a total of $34,948,709; and 
that there is on hand an unexpended and 
unobligated balance of $890,841.56 from a 
total of duck stamp receipts since 
August 14, 1934, of $35,839,551. 
Shoemaker’s latest report indicates that 
out of this total $34,948,709 expended from 
the Duck Stamp Fund, only $6,492,375 has 
been expended or budgeted for the purchase 
of lands for waterfowl management areas, 
including appraisals, titles, surveys, etc. We 
understand the Service had by then actually 
purchased only $209,329 acres, at $13.22 per 
acre from this fund, far short of the acreage 
contemplated in 1934. The balance of the 
sum indicated was actually used up for 
various other purposes, Including leases, etc. 
Another startling fact brought out was for 
every dollar paid to the owners of this acre- 
age another 95 cents was expended to make 
the appraisals, negotiations, surveys, clear- 
ance of titles, etc., and that ail the balance 
of the collections was used for other pur- 
poses simply because it was lawful to load all 
of these other activities onto the duck-stamp 
fund, even though it was not in keeping with 
the spirit and intent of the law. 
EARLY SPONSOR'S SEVERE CRITICISM 


One of the early sponsors of the campaign 
for the duck-stamp program to allow water- 
fowl shooters to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of their own sport wrote me just re- 
cently that the attitude of some of the prin- 
cipal policymakers in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, in his opinion, has been detrimental 
to the whole concept of the original pro- 
gram, and that “back of the whole thing ts 
the constant urge for more power by build- 
ing up the Service and spending more money. 
The shooter is the enemy of the game; all 
he does is furnish the money, I know 
refuges that go in for picnic sites in a big 
way—concrete tables and benches and all 
ancient and modern inconveniences of tour- 
ist traps.” 

While this indictment may seem a bit 
severe, many of us definitely belleve that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has spent en- 
tirely too much duck-stamp money to de- 
velop and embellish properties that were 
never acquired for the purpose of benefitting 
waterfowl. For instance, it might be wise 
for the Congress to inquire how much duck- 
stamp money has been spent on such big- 
game-refuge projects as the National Bison 
Range in Montana, the Wichita Game Refuge 
in Oklahoma, and numerous others that 
might be mentioned, upon which it is alleged 
that duck-stamp dollars were expended 
rather lavishly in former years simply be- 
cause it was easier to get the money from 
that source than it was to obtain it from 
Congress direct. 

OUR WESTERN PROBLEMS NEGLECTED 

It is quite clear that the duck-stamp 
money collected from the shooters has not 
been spent in the manner intended by Con- 
gress or the sportsmen who supported the 
legislation. It is also quite obvious that the 
fault does not lie wholly with any one of 
the four agencies involved, namely, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Director of the Budget, or the 
Congress, but that all four have been derelict 
in their duty and jointly responsible. 

We in the West know what our needs are. 
We are convinced that much more of the 
duck stamp money should have been spent 
in the Western States to acquire and de- 
velop suitable waterfowl habitat areas be- 
fore all of the few remaining marshes are 
drained and converted to agriculture. And 
we are certain that any further delay will 
make it practically impossible to acquire 
needed waterfowl management areas in a 
number of Western States, and especially 
California, because of the terrific demand 
for water. 

We in California have been especially 
critical because of the slowness, of the Fed- 
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eral Government's program. While the Lea 
Act appropriations temporarily helped out, 
the amount expended in relation to the im- 
portance of the Pacific flyway wintering 
grounds in California for the ducks, geese, 
etc., is much too small, espectally if we take 
into consideration the fact that our 220,000 
duck hunters now contribute $440,000 an- 
nually to the duck stamp fund. 

EXAMPLES OF NEEDED DEVELOPMENT, 

AREAS, CALIFORNIA 


Proper development of waterfowl projects 
already bought in our State has been ne- 
glected, especially in areas where crop dep- 
redations are a problem. Two outstanding 
examples of the need for full development 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service are: 

Sacramento refuge: Of the 11,000 acres on 
the Sacramento refuge, about 6,000 have 
been presently developed and approximately 
5,000 remain in a native state. In this con- 
dition, the value of these undeveloped acres 
is limited to providing forage and resting 
areas primarily for geese during the 
of winter precipitation. It is not felt that 
they serve the best purpose to which they 
could be devoted by better and higher type 
of development. 

It has always been stated that funds are 
not available for such developmental work. 
Since this refuge, acquired about 20 years 
ago, is In the heart of the crop depredation 
area of the Sacramento Valley, it is felt that 
there is full justification for the expenditure 
of additional funds to bring it to its highest 
usefulness. No part of this refuge has ever 
been opened to public shooting, and there 
has been no valid excuse for failing to use 
duck stamp money for this purpose. 

Merced refuge: The Merced refuge, com- 
prising 2,500 acres bought with Lea Act 
funds, presently has about 900 acres devel- 
oped, and for which there is a water supply 
over and above annual precipitation, The 
balance of the land is native grass and, after 
the start of fall rains and new growth of 
forage, provides feed and resting for various 
species of geese. This undeveloped acreage 
contributes too little to the solution of the 
crop depredation problem, to public hunting, 
or as habitat for ducks. Further and ade- 
quate development, including water, is high- 
ly desirable. 

STATE DOING MORE THAN ITS SHARE 


We in California have set up a fund of. 
more than 64 million for the acquisition and 
development of additional waterfowl man- 
agement areas. It is high time that the 
Federal Government meets its full share of 
the obligation. But if duck stamp moneys 
are diverted as they have been in the past, 
the original concept of the program will 
never be completed. 

We strongly urge that a reasonable por- 
tion of the present $2 fee be earmarked for 
the acquisition of additional lands in areas 
where the last remaining marshes are rapidly 
being eliminated, and that they be held until 
such time as funds are available to develop 
them. Probably it will be found desirable to 
increase the cost of duck stamps further, 
but if this is done the entire increase should 
be earmarked for the original purpose of the 
program and not to carry a load of other 
operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
just because the law is broad enough to per- 
mit the raiding of the fund for functions 
which should be provided through appropri- 
ations from general tax revenues. 

If this deplorable situation cannot be 
straightened out satisfactorily in the near 
future, the only alternative will be to urge 
the repeal of the duck stamp law, and request 
the Congress to appropriate funds to dis- 
charge this country’s obligations under the 
treaties with Canada and Mexico. 

The sportsmen of America are big-hearted 
and generous, but they do not like to be 
cheated. And they won't accept repeated 
alibis for broken promises. : 
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International Public Relations, Interna- 
tional Peace and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, the American Public Relations 
Association—APRA—held its 10th an- 
nual convention in New York for the 
consideration of a great many facets of 
domestic and international public rela- 
tions. 

During the 2-day convention, as later 
described in Public Relations News, 
APRA’s audience of more than 300 ex- 
ecutives heard 2 dozen speakers, repre- 
senting publishing, counseling, govern- 
ment, radio-television, business, educa- 
tion, advertising, and organized labor. 

One of the most important of the ses- 
sions was a four-man review of the prob- 
lem of telling America’s story to the 
world and of telling foreign peoples 
about America. Participants were Mr. 
John Glenn of the Mexican Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mr. Paul 
French of CARE, Congressman Jacob K, 
Javits, and Mr. Joseph Jones of Reed- 
Jones, Inc. 

I believe that this interesting discus- 
sion was‘an important contribution to 
professional and public thinking on the 
subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
of the panel's comments be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PANEL DISCUSSION ON INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS BEFORE 10TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS AS50- 
CIATION 
Mr. TREADWELL. Our first speaker is presi- 

dent of Reed-Jones, Inc. He is also director 

of Export News Service, a publicity service 
for American manufacturers in foreign 
countries. 

He is a veteran member and officer of many 
export associations, including Chicago Ex- 
port Managers Club. He was APRA's first 
Midwestern regional vice president before 
coming to New York. 

During the war years he served as an officer 
on the Board of Economic Warfare special- 
izing in activities of the automotive in- 
dustry. 

And now after this brief “who's who,” I 
want you all to meet Mr. Joseph A. Jones, 
president of Reed-Jones and one of our 
pioneers in international public relations. 

Mr. Jones. As individuals, as agencies, as 
companies and associations, there's no rea- 
son for us to be sitting back eyeing the for- 
eign field as a market for future develop- 
ment. That market last year was worth $12 
billion. As in this country, public-relations 
work also builds sales abroad—and the po- 
tentials for American business were never 30 
timely and enormous, 

A dozen years or so ago, it was pioneer 
effort. Most companies had never thought 
of the idea, didn't see its need, bad no 
budgets and probably would have had dim- 
culty securing qualified personnel. As new 
agencies were formed in recent years, the 
combined selling force behind the theme of 
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extending public relations on an interna- 
tional scale has helped to make American 
industry generally aware of its benefits. 

As a result of the pioneering by a number 
of United States companies since the war, 
plans and procedures have been developed 
that take much of the guesswork out of pre- 
viously little known areas of worldwide pub- 
lic relations activity. 

The next few years, I predict, will see a 
far more rapid rate of extension of interna- 
tional public relations and participation by 
more of us—as individuals, agencies, com- 
panies and associations. Here is why: 

1. More and more people with products or 
services to sell are pushing into markets 
abroad. 

2. U. S. companies already established in 
foreign markets are encountering sharper 
competition from other supplier nations. 

3. It becomes increasingly necessary to 
Interpret to overseas customers the interest 
of the United States busineseman in expor- 
tation—not exploitation. 

The benefits of a well-planned program 
are the same as they are here but when re- 
duced to final dimensions, there are only two 
reasons why American companies should 
embark on public-relations programs in other 
countries. ‘That is, aside from your oppor- 
tunities for foreign travel. 

1. Commercially, to sell more products, 

2. Patriotically, to help spread a better 
understanding of our country. 

. * . . . 


There are phases of overseas propaganda, 
however, which the businessman would bet- 
ter leave to government and other groups 
and in which he can assume a supporting 
rather than leading role. There are other 
phases of overseas propaganda, of a com- 
mercial nature, in which the business can 
“feel at home,” sell his products and help 
promote a better appreciation of America. 
As you extend your public relations activi- 
ties and help build the desires of overseas 
customers beyond last year’s mark of $12 
billion, you will be creating propaganda in a 
physical sense, You will be providing these 
overseas peoples with more cars, trucks and 
Buses for their transportation needs, miracle 
drugs for their health, tractors, and agricul- 
tural equipment for producing more food, 
radio, television and communications equip- 
ment to further their educational systems, 
labor saving machinery, chemicals, office and 
other products to raise their standards of 
living. The propaganda values of these not- 
so-silent American salesmen are inestimable. 

At the point of origin of these goods— 
wanted and needed everywhere in the world 
today—American industry can help itself 
and others in international public relations. 
Here, too, is where industry can lend a big- 
ger hand to Government in its international 
information program. Specifically, we can 
all help more in the international exchange 
of persons and technical assistance programs 
of our Government and private educational 
agencies. 

No amount of posters can beat the en- 
thusiasm of those visitors who come here un- 
der those programs and who report to their 
countrymen about their observations of our 
way of living and working, their stories of 
personal experiences on plant visits, PTA 
and town meetings and other warm-hearted 
hospitality events planned by both manage- 
ment and workers in Detroit, Elmira, Peoria, 
Milwaukee, Midland, Boston, Houston, and 
other American cities and farming areas they 
have visited. 

For the most part, public relations men 
and women have succeeded in having a right- 
ful place at management’s side and offering 
counsel on sales, advertising, labor, stock- 
holder relations, and other problems. Yet 
their responsibilities—both to their com- 
panies and country—have not been fully dis- 
charged if they have not convinced manage- 
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ment of adopting a policy of keeping its over- 
seas public as thoroughly informed as its 
public in the United States. 

An international public relations 
based on such a policy and adjusted to fit 
changing world conditions can overcome 
problems peculiar to the company or indus- 
try; counteract unfavorable political and 
consumer attitudes; augment advertising 
and merchandising programs; meet foreign 
competition; build sales and prestige; earn 
recognition by other governments of the con- 
tributions of the company's products to theif 
national economies; and ease import restric- 
tions and allocations of dollar exchange. 

Once engaged in such a program, every 
company sees the almost endless opportuni- 
ties for more and more constructive effort 
for itself and our Nation as a whole, The 
results are eminently practical. The poten- 
tial is tremendous, 

Mr. TREADWELL, Members of the conven- 
tion, here is one of our greatest public rela- 
tions programs abroad today. Behind CARE 
are many heroes, but its distinguished lesd- 
er and executive director is our guest today. 
In his activities with this organization he has 
traveled over a million miles, crossing the 
Atlantic 66 times, and has traveled aroun 
the world 6 times, His motto has been: Tbe 
word “democracy” will not be heard by peo” 
ple whose ears are deafened by the rumblings 
of their stomachs. 

You all know the great work CARE has 
done, is doing, and plans to do for many 
years to come. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I now present 
our distinguished representative who 1 
nightly remembered in the prayers of kids 
and adults all over the world, Mr. Paul Comly 
French, 

Mr. FRENCH. When you eliminate the fancy 
words and phrases, the term “good interna- 
tional public relations” boils down to 
human relations. 

As à nation, we can spend billions making 
bigger and more powerful hydrogen bombs - 
But if we are going to succeed in strengthen- 
ing the forces of peace and freedom we must 
take equal measures to win allies not in fear, 
but in friendship. 

That means we must convince our world 
neighbors that America is sincerely con- 
cerned with their welfare and wants to help 
make life better for them. All human be- 
ings, regardless of race, color, or creed, want 
three basic things: They want enough to eat. 
They want protection from the elements 
shelter and clothing. They want their chil 
dren to have a better opportunity for the 
future. There is nothing revolutionary 
about these desires. Yet, more than hs 
the human race goes to bed hungry every 
night. 

Our Government has stored in warehouses 
right now over two and a half billion dollars 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities: 
In many countries, I have heard the Commu- 
nists tell people the United States woul 
rather store its surplus food than use it tO 
help them. Men and women who might be 
our friends become confused. The simple 
act of sharing food with those who are 
hungry can create the kind of friendship the 
world needs to ease international tensions. 

A comparatively small amount of surpluses 
have, in the past, been distributed abr 
through Government programs and throug? 
CARE and other private American agenci®® 
It now scems possible that Congress w! 
authorize expanded use of surpluses for for- 
eign relief. CARE has asked that this be 
done through private agencies, rather than 
Government bureaus, so that the distribu 
tions will be on a people-to-people level th 
will gain fullest impact. We hope we to 
receive $750 million worth of surpluses € 
help feed the hungry in many areas, CARD 
has also asked Congress to provide for tunes 
where necessary, to help cover distributi 
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Costs, as part of the national policy to bolster 
the people of the free world. 

Whatever the Government does, however, 
there is still a great deal individuals can 
and must do, This applies not only to food 
and other rélief, but to that will 
help impoverished peoples help themselves 

& better future. For example, through 
Self-help program CARE has added to its 
Ood and textile packages, Americans are 
Sending overseas such varied gifts as modern 
Plows and farm tools; new scientific and 
cal books; and audio-visual equipment 
tor Philippine community centers that are 
Safeguarding democracy by showing rural 
Pilipino families how to improve their living 
Standards. 
In short you, as an American, have a 
responsibility. You can let your rep- 
Tesentatives in Congress know you approve 
Of helping our friends throughout the world. 

Ou can see that organizations to which 
You belong sponsor foreign-aid projects. As 
an executive or employee, you can see that 
your firm undertakes to show the people of 
Other countries that American big business 
is not the hardhearted capitalism of Red 
Propaganda. The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
“rive to provide CARE plows and tools for 
farmers in India illustrates what can be done 
in this field. The day some stranger in a 
Toreign land writes to you and says “Dear 
Friend,” you will know you've had a hand 
in building good international relations. 


INTRODUCTION OF JOHN B, GLENN 


Mr. Tarapwett, To my way of thinking, 
there is no man in this country today more 
Qualified to speak on and discuss Pan Ameri- 
San relations than our next speaker. I have 
Closely followed his activities for many years, 

&ve been guided by his teachings and ac- 
Complishments, He is a famous national and 
international banker. Was at one time pres- 
dent of the New York Board of Trade, was 
& member of the mayor's business and ad- 
Yertising committee in New York City. Back 
in the days of the New York World's Fair, 
dur guest was in charge of foreign partici- 
Pation. 

Through International finance he became 
active with the Latin American countries. 

èis an honorary member of the Pan Amer- 
ican Society, a former director of that organ- 

tion and also a member of their executive 
ttee. 

His present position is that of president 
and director of the Mexican Chamber of 

mmerce of the United States. 

And now members of the convention, I 

d like to present Mr. John B. Glenn. 

. GLENN. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
American Public Relations Associates, Inc, 
ang guests, it is indeed a great pleasure to be 
With you today and to speak to you with 
regard to our relations with Latin America. 

For many years I have been in constant 
Contact with all of the Latin American 

tries and haye always been deeply im- 
Pressed with the value of thelr good will 
and friendship and particularly Mexico 
Where I have lived at different times over a 

Od of 22 years, as an American Consul 

d representing American banking, indus- 
trial, and commercial interests. 

k am sure that most of us here today 
now a great deal about Latin America, since 
We are all so vitally interested in those coun- 
es, yet I do not think I would be far 
Wrong in saying that for years it has been 
© general opinion of many Americans that 
the n Americans have been brought up on 
three R's of revolution, romance, and 
see 

According to the opinion of many Latin 
Americans, an American, physically speak- 
ing, must be robust with brown hair and eyes 

Close shaven. He dresses simply, wears 
ou Y-made suits of good quality, but with- 

t a touch of personality. He has large 
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Teet, wears heavy shoes with rubber heels, 
and has stubby fingers and chubby hands, 
He is always in a hurry, often pushing 
people around for no apparent reason, or 
rushing in front of a bus or car and then 
turning around to see it go by. He often gets 
up from his seat long before the train arrives 
at his station as he seems to want to be the 
first one to get off the same as he wishes to 
be the first one to get on. His tastes are 
simple—sports, automobiles, golf, and cock- 
tails. When he is not smoking cigars or 
cigarettes he is usually chewing gum. In- 
tellectually. though he may be successful in 
business he Is slow and methodical, 


Latin Americans also feel that we of the 
United States have been too imperialistic and 
money-minded, while Latin America is more 
idealistic and generous. 

It is dificult to know which false ideas are 
the more _ preposterous—those common 
among Latin Americans or those of the 
United States. 

Those of us who know Latin America, and 
particularly those of us who have lived in 
those countries, feel deep admiration, re- 
spect, and affection for their people and that 
there is a great deal which all of us can learn 
from each other. We also feel that our in- 
terests are mutual, that we have need for 
each other, and that one of our sublimest 
ideals is that of respect, consideration, 
friendship, and solidarity among all the 
peoples of this hemisphere. 

Latin America, which extends throughout 
the West Indies, and all the way from our 
southern border down to Cape Horn, a dis- 
tance of 7,000 miles, is composed of 20 coun- 
tries with 163 million inhabitants, and in 
size is 3 times larger than the United States. 
Brazil alone is larger than our country 
and in population stands first with Mexico 
second, and the Argentine third. Of the 
Latin-American countries, 18 speak the 
Spanish language, while, Portuguese is 
spoken in Brazil and French in Haiti. 

All of these countries were colonized by 
Europeans, mainly Spanish and Portuguese, 
so that the culture and architecture is pre- 
dominantly of these two nations and the 
religion is Catholic. A 

One must not make the mistake, however, 
to consider all of these countries alike, for 
although they all have similarities none of 
them is the same. 

* » . » . 


All of the 20 Latin-American countries 
are republics, somewhat similar to our own. 
All fought for their independence from Eu- 
ropean powers, and all are zealous of their 
rights as free and independent nations. 

* . * . * 

Since 1914, when Latin America discov- 
ered us, due to the closing of the European 
markets, our trade with those countries has 
greatly increased, amounting to well over 
25 percent of our total exports. 

During 1952 our total exports to the 20 
Latin-American countries amounted to $3,- 
480,000,000 and our imports were valued at 
$3,425,000,000. 

Some of us may not realize the strategic 
value of our imports from Latin America, 
or that Canada, the United States, and the 
20 Latin American countries constitute the 
most dynamic sector of the free world's 
economy: 100 percent of vanadium, 97 per- 
cent of antimony, 60 percent of copper, 50 
percent of lead with large amounts of tin, 
zinc, and other metals and materials which 
we use are imported from the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, - 

Mexico, our next-door neighbor, ts the 
world’s third largest buyer of goods from 
the United States and first of all the Latin 
American countries. During 1952 Mexico 
purchased from us 83 percent of her entire 
imports amounting to $613,988,000 and sold 
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to us 80 percent of her exports amounting 
to 472,235,000 the apparent deficit being 
made up from the tourist trade of over $200 
million and remittances of Mexican laborers 
in the United States of approximately $100 
million. 

Latin America offers today the most prom- 
ising fleld for immediate development in the 
entire world. Many products formerly pur- 
chased in Malaya, China, and Russia can be 
mined or grown at our back door. Rubber 
is being produced in Brazil, in Mexico, and in 
Costa Rica, tea in Peru, Cuba can produce 
one crop a year more of silk cocoons than 
Japan, besides the enormous quantities of 
tin and managanese and other metals now 
being purchased from this hemisphere, which 
formerly came from Russia and the Far East. 
Formerly we have imported 94 percent of our 
essential tropical crops from the Far and 
Middle East and only 6 percent from Latin 
America, although many of these products 
originally came from South America, includ- 
ing the immensely important quinine and 
rubber all of which can be produced on this 
hemisphere. 

. * . * . 

The Latin American countries prefer 
American goods on the basis of quality but 
are tempted to purchase from Europe on ac- 
count of barter arrangements and longer 
credit facilities. 

Our direct investments in Latin America 
today amount to over $6 billion. These have 
been made in oilfields, mines, banana planta- 
tions, and various other industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. These enterprises 
haye been vital in the development of the 
Latin American countries in much the same 
manner that European capital of an earlier 
day was to the growth of the United States. 

With a variety of climate from the tropics 
to perpetual snow, producing every type of 
vegetation and with vast resources of oil and 
minerals and the desire for industry, Latin 
America offers the largest and most fertile 
investment field in the world. Latin Amer- 
ica welcomes American investments provided 
they are made in accord with the laws of each 
country. 

* * * . . 

Latin America and particularly Mexico, 
Colombia, and Brazil present a golden op- 
portunity for industrialization, with an 
abundance of raw products, cheap labor, and 
little if any competition. 

When Dr. Milton S, Eisenhower returned 
from his special mission as a good will am- 
bassador of the United States to Latin Amer- 
ica he stated in his report to the President 
on the importance of the economic ties be- 
tween the United States and the 20 republics, 
and I quote: “As a market for our commer- 
cial exports Latin America is as important to 
us as all of Europe and more important than 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania combined.” 

And, later, our President in his address 
at the Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande, 
where he met the President of Mexico said: 
“Extending southward from this spot is a 
continent of magnificent resources and in- 
finite promise. I need not emphasize the 
weight of the responsibilities that fall upon 
the United States in our dealings with the 
whole free world. Understandably, I think 
these have often in the past conspired to 
center our attention on points of the close 
remote from this continent. These respon- 
sibilities persist—indeed they increase but 
something else has likewise increased our 
awareness of the vital problems and the 
exciting opportunities here in the lands of 
the Americas, To these lands our attention 
is turned in warm friendship and construc- 
tive concern for the well being of all of our 
neighbors. We hope to understand their 
needs and problems.“ 

Knowing these countries as I do I can 
assure you that in spite of our dollar diplo- 
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macy of the past, and the present active 

Communist propaganda that we are a capi- 

talistic and imperialistic nation, most of 

Latin America has never been more friendly 

to us than at present. They now believe 

in our good-neighbor policy and are 
willing to meet us on even terms as they 
feel that we have respect for the sovereignty 
of each of the Latin American countries. 

Some of the countries, however, do feel that 

we are giving more consideration to Europe 

than to our own hemisphere. 

I think that you will agree with me that 
this was borne out, with only a few minor 
differences, at the meeting of the 21 nations 
at Caracas, Venezuela, in March, where we 
were so ably represented by our capabie 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 

And in conclusion and stressing the im- 
portance of Latin American friendship and 
the solidarity of this hemisphere, may I say 
that we would do well to remember when the 
resolution to invite India to the Korean Po- 
litical Conference of the United Nations 
came to a vote in August last, with a total of 
27 nations in favor of inviting India and 21 
against, but which lacked the two-thirds 
needed to pass the resolution, of the 21 votes 
favorable to us 17 were from the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The other three nations vot- 
ing with us were Nationalist China, Pakistan 
and Greece. 

I thank you. 

INTRODUCTION OF JACOD K. JAVITS, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 21ST DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORE 
Mr. TREADWELL. Our next guest is a mem- 

ber of the House Committee on Foreign 

Affairs. He is chairman of the Subcommittee 

on Foreign Economic Policy. 

All his other efforts on behalf of veterans, 
housing and rent control, education, civil 
rights, immigration, public health, labor, 
business, and discrimination are just as im- 
pressive. 

In 1953 he received an honorary doctor's 
Gegree from Lincoln University, and now I 
would like to present the Representative in 
Congress from the 21st District, Dr. Jacos K. 
Javrrs. 

Congressman Javrrs. It is essential that 
American business consider itself the prin- 
cipal arm of American foreign policy if we 
sre to have a fair chance to win the struggle 
against communism without world war III. 
As the public relations men and women for 
American industry whose job it is to deter- 
mine the attitudes of American business 
toward the American people and the world 
and, in turn, of the American people toward 
American business, I urge upon you to make 
this recognition by American business of its 
true role in American foreign policy as your 
public interest mission. 

The objectives of American business play- 
ing its adequate part in the foreign policy 
of the United States may be attained through 
bringing about the investment of new pri- 
vate capital of American business abroad at 
an optimum figure of §5 billion per year, ma- 
terially expanding the coverage and effect of 
the United States and U. N. technical assist- 
ance programs, by having American business 
undertake its own technical assistance pro- 
grams or joining to expand those of the Gov- 
ernment, and a massive effort for the ex- 
change of workers and managers between 
the United States and other countries of 
the free world so that they may at firsthand 
on a greater scale than heretofore learn the 
lessons of United States production. 

The greatest public-relations attraction of 
frecdom, and so known throughout the free 
world and, indeed, throughout the slave 
world, is the great strength of the United 
States in its industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction; coupled with this Is the genius for 
attaining mass production and mass markets, 
making for a high standard of living due to 
low prices and high wages. The whole world 
wants to copy this plan.. 
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The frantic efforts of the Soviet Union to 
integrate the Soviet bloc and build up its 
own industrial and agricultural production, 
to make its satellites dependent upon the 
Soviet Union for their export and import 
trade, and to establish the maximum amount 
of trade with the free world are indications 
that the rulers of the Soviet Union know 
this very well. 

Something has been done in each of the 
fields in which Americans can most help 
foreign policy, but not nearly enough. Out- 
flow of new private capital on the part of 
the United States at about $1,100,000.000 per 
year is one-half what it ought to be right 
now. The Government is now giving induce- 
ments in terms of guaranties against certain 
types of risks, such as convertibility and na- 
tionalization, and is about to give tax bene- 
fits for overseas private investment. But 
unless undertaken as part of a national duty 
by Americans it is doubtful that at this time 
the necessary impetus will be given to over- 
seas investment by American business. Our 
goal should be a minimum of $2 billion per 
year of net new private capital outflow from 
the United States (aside from the reinvest- 
ment of the earnings of United States enter- 
prises abroad) and the increase of this 
amount by $500 million per year to attain 
an optimum figure of $5 billion per year by 
1960. - 

The expansion of the technical-sssistance 
Program is essential at this time. Our Gov- 
ernment’s technical-assistance program em- 
ploys some 2,000 technicians in the field 
abroad and spends directly and through the 
United Nations technical-assistance program 
$134 million a year. This is inadequate to 
the needs for technical assistance of the 
underdeveloped countries in the free world. 
Only the direct activity of American business 
in rendering technical assistance on its own 
account, recognizing that it represents world 
public relations at the highest level, can 
expand the technical-assistance program 
within the proximate future adequately to 
meet the exigencies which our country faces 
in meeting the Communist challenge abroad. 
Finally, a great expansion of the exchange 
of workers and managers within business 
with the other free peoples can represent an 
enormous contribution to their productive 
efforts and an equally significant contribu- 
tion to the knowledge and understanding 
which we respectively have of each other. 

The figures upon the extent of poverty, 
ignorance, and disease in the free world keep- 
ing two-thirds of all the people in the free 
world on a submarginal level is well known. 
What is less frequently emphasized is the 
role of American business in helping the 
American Government to meet this chal- 
lenge. Here is a unique opportunity for the 
pubiic-reiations advisers to American busi- 
ness, and I urge it upon you. 


Mutual Security and the Spirit of Forty- 
Nine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 

Mr. SYEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, what 
sense of security did the 49’ers have in 
their rush to the west? 

Did their sense of reward override the 
risk of ruin? j 

Does the sense of reward in the bill 
soon to come before the Congress on mu- 
tual security override the risk of ruin? 
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Would the cry “anti-Communist” or 
“offensive for peace” have spurred the 
rush to the west that helped to develop 
the United States in 1849? 

In presenting this bill for approval of 
the House, do we play the chords that 
propel men to greater things? 

There is literature that holds that the 
gold rush of 1849 choked Communist 
dogma in the United States, then being 
sown in Germany and France as well, by 
Marx and Engels. This same literature 
holds that Communist dogma was kept 
in its crib in America for the next cen- 
tury, from 1848 to 1948, because of the 
swift economic development of the 
United States. Depressions were over- 
come, labor was enlightened, and Amer- 
ica fought on moral grounds, hence, 
Communist dogma produced little that 
was revolutionary to America. The 
wheels of government cared for the jus- 
tified grievances of men, correcting them. 

Is it proper to say that Americans were 
so busy, in 1849 and later, developing 
their lands and filling out their lives that 
communism had scant chance? 

What would have happened had gold 
and its discovery not added impact to 
the development of the West? 

Overlooking the embargo placed 
against our wheat in 1816 by the British, 
thus forcing our people to move west- 
ward, to develop markets, some literature 
would hold that were it not for the gold 
rush, in 1849, America would have been 
in ferment as was Europe—Germany, 
England, and France—and that Commu- 
nist doctrines would have taken hold in 
the United States as they did in Russia 
and as they try to do in many parts of 
the world where vacuums in the life of 
men and nations develop. 

It is interesting to note however, that 
in 1848, in Germany and France, indus- 
trial strife set in. Economics and the 
working conditions of man was a fore- 
most topic of the people in their quest to 
live. 

In America, at about that time, John 
C, Calhoun argued for the right of the 
South, on its terms, to compete with the 
North. A few years later war broke out 
between the States. 

The working conditions of man were 
taking on more and more importance. 
For in the early 1890's a famous ency- 
clical warned man to make economies his 
servant, not his master, warned man to 
run his industrial plant to the fullest 
measure of man’s benefit, not to make 
man a slave of his industrial plant. 

Then came a great war, the war of 
1914. 

Then came depression and another 
famed encyclical on the conditions of 
man in the early thirties. 

Then there was another war, the war 
of 1939, and again the war of 1950 with 
Korea and Indochina now history. 

What is next? 

Is there a lesson in the items above. 
and if so, can they guide the free world 
to roll up an impact such as the 49ers 
and the pioneers had on America? They 
sensed reward that overrode the risk of 
ruin. 

Would it be correct to say that one 
can gage the extent of the success of 
the mutual-security bill by the degree to 
which it can help others develop and 
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defend their lands and resources for a 
fuller life as free as possible of pain and 
Suffering? 

Does the mutual-security measure hold 
Cut for people a sense of reward that 
Overrides the risk of ruin? Or does it 
appeal to people to crouch in fear in 
Shelters with their weapons because the 

are coming? 

If the mutual security bill, soon to be 
Voted on by the Congress, does not hold 
dut the hope for more and more people, 

their own effort to do and own more 
and more in greater safety for them- 
Selves and their families, to the greater 
Prosperity of their Nation, then it avails 
little to label the bill “anti-Communist” 
or an “offensive for peace.” They would 
have been strange words to the 49’er 
and the pioneer. They loved life. 
Fought and died for it because they 
loved it. 

There is the gold of life in the mutual 
Security bill, Mr. Speaker. It must be re- 
fined and brought out so that the sense 
Of reward it holds for freemen every- 
Where will override the risk of ruin. 

Why does not the mutual security bill 
include in it, Mr. Speaker, a provision 
enabling the United States to have in 
Motion a continuing series of expeditions 
to Antarctica at a cost of about $1 mil- 
lion each expedition? 

Surely the sense of reward for the 
United States in the venture overrides 
the risk of ruin. There is precious land 
on Antarctica. There are wonderful 
Statements on the project which have 

presented to the Congress in several 
hearings. I think of two. This year, be- 
Tore the other body, less than a month 
ago, by Capt. Finn Ronne who made an 
tion there in the late forties and 
Who was executive officer to Admiral 
on the admiral’s famed expedition 
to Antarctica. The other statement was 
Presented in the 1954 hearings on mutual 
Security by Miss Elizabeth A. Kendall, 
yer, citizen, U. S. A. 

We should put a rider to this effect in 

year’s bill, Mr. Speaker. 


Price Supports of Agricultural Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor an editorial entitled “If Farmers 
Plowed With Golf Sticks They Might Get 

09 Percent Parity,” published in the 
turday, July 24, issue of the Anderso 
(S. C.) Independent. > 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
© As Plows wrrn GOL? STICKS THET 

Micar Ger 109 PERCENT PARITY 
farm, Anderson area and other American 
tet ers plowed with golf sticks they might 
& better break on price supports. 
Y was demonstrated in the Senate this 
eek when the Republicans rammed through 
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an amendment legalizing President Eisen- 
hower's order that the Government subsidize 
construction of a $107 million powerplant at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

In this order the President instructed the 
Atomic Energy Commission, acting against 
the will of its majority, to sign a contract 
with Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co. for purchase of 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power. 

Middle South and Southern Co. are big 
Wall Street holding companies, 

Southern Co. is mother hen to such com- 
panies as Georgia Power Co., Florida Power 
Co., Alabama Power Co., Mississippi Power 
Co., etc. 

Certainly it would seem reasonable that 
such a combine would have sufficient capital 
to pay its own way if ít wanted to build a 
powerplant. 

But under the President's plan it doesn’t 
work out that way. 

Here is the Republican proposal that was 
adopted at behest of President Eisenhower: 

Middle South and Southern Co., referred to 
as the Dixon-Yates syndicate, plan to invest 
$5 million equity capital in the $107 million 
venture. 

The remainder is to be financed by bonds 
at 3% percent. If the scheme goes through, 
the bonds should do a lot better than that 
because: 

1. The Dixon-Yates group will be exempt 
from Federal income taxes—the only private 
company in the whole Nation to enjoy that 
privileged status. This will amount to an 
estimated $800,000 a year. A 

2. The Federal Government—meaning 
you and all other taxpayers—will pay all 
State and local taxes for the Dixon-Yates 
concern. 

3. The Government will guarantee Dixon- 
Yates a 9-percent profit on their operation 
every year for 25 years. 

4. The company will pay off the more than 
$100 million in bonds—with interest—with 
money paid them by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. That will be your tax money. 

5. At the end of 25 years, the plant be- 
comes the property of Dixon-Yates. 

In addition, this will cost the AEC ap- 
proximately $92 million more for power than 
it would cost if the TVA built a steam plant 
in approximately the same location. 

This is becoming known as the “golf 
stick" scheme because of Senator Morse’s 
reference to the fact that President Eisen- 
hower's good friend, Robert Tyre Jones, the 
golfer, is a director of Southern Co. 

In the last few weeks spokesmen for the 
Eisenhower administration have been shed- 
ding many tears over what farm price sup- 
ports have been costing. 

They want to cut the farmer's guaranteed 
return—his subsidy—from 90 percent to 
82% percent, or 75 percent or lower if they 
can get away with it. 

Compare this: Farmers have been guar- 
anteed they could not lose more than 10 
percent, under the 90-percent parity plan. 
But the Eisenhowerites are telling the 
Dixon-Yates crowd, “YOu are going to be 
guaranteed that you make 9 percent. If you 
can make more, do it." 

If you plow with a tractor and plow, they 
condescend to go as high as 80-percent 
parity—so your loss won't be but 20 percent. 

But if you plow with a golf stick, and 
know the right people and pal around in 
the right exclusive millionaire club in 
Augusta, you are guaranteed at least 9 per- 
cent profit, or 109-percent parity. The 
actual profit, of course, will be much higher 
because every cent is tax exempt. 

Little wonder that Senator Gore of Ten- 
nessee, has branded this “a crooked deal.” 
The Nation will owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Democratic Senators who have fought 
so stubbornly against this brazen pay-off to 
interests that helped finance the Eisenhower 
campaign, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
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Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
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keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
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the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recor, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
t I was supposed to have delivered at 
annual convention of the American 
Legion, Department of Pennsylvania, in 
mvention Hall, Philadelphia, Saturday 
„July 24, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 

Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RD, as follows: 

It is a high honor to be invited again to 
Address this important meeting of patriotic 

ericans. 

The Legion is the greatest veterans’ organi- 
zatlon in the world. It is a strong bulwark 
or the American way of life. 

It holds a high place of power and prestige 
because it has been faithful to its dedica- 

On—tfor God and country. 

In every city and town the Legion member- 
thip represents a solid core of 100 percent 
Americanism. Every citizen can look to the 
Legion programs as a source of patriotic in- 
piration and as an example of service to the 

unity, the State, and the Nation. 

We can all be proud that the Legion has 

Ways been true to its ideals. It has never 
Wavered in its fight to advance the welfare 
st the veteran who must go through life dis- 

bled or suffering from illness because of his 
to the Nation. 

It has never neglected its sacred duty of 

g for the widows, orphans, or other de- 
li ents of our comrades who gave their 
Ves in defense of freedom. 
b since it was organized 35 years ago 
Legion has been our most vigorous advo- 
Laie of a strong, sound, dynamic America. 
1 after year the Legion has campaigned 
Na a national defense so strong that no 
Bar On earth would dare threaten the 
ety and security of our land. 
as © of the Legion recognize that our future 
tion free Nation and the future of all civiliza- 
2 may be decided by the measure of Amer- 
an strength. 

We recognize also that the only threat to 
Peace in the world today rises from the 
Sommunist ambition to dominate and en- 

ve all mankind, 
the long as communism conspires behind 
ne, Ton Curtain for the destruction of all 

m. we are not free from danger. 
oe long as a godless, ruthless enemy of 
State, and morality looks upon the United 
Mutes as its final goal for world conquest, we 
st be prepare 

t would be extreme folly, if not a major 
ties ¢ to underestimate the military capabil- 

Of Red Russia and its satellites. 
dus de the Soviet there ls the most vigor- 
have uke preparation. The Communists 
Millions of men underarms. They have 
dra, Millions of potential reserves to be 
Wn from the 800 million people under 
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their absolute power in Europe and Asia, 
They have the most intense program of mill- 
tary training the world has ever known. 

And, remember this, they are not far be- 
hind us In the development of atomic weap- 
ons and the hydrogen bomb. 

We pray that war may not come, but if it 
does, we know it will strike with lightning 
speed. 

For the first time in our history our civil- 
lan population, your home and mine, your 
family and mine, will be the targets for di- 
rect attack with weapons more terrifying 
than anything ever before used in warfare. 

It will be more terrible, more destructive 
of human values, than any other conflict in 
all history. In such a war there will be no 
victory—only death and destruction. All the 
civilizations built by man's genius through 
the centuries will be blasted off the face of 
the earth. 

That is a grim picture. It is not pleasant 
to think about. But you and I know that 
no matter how much we love peace it will 
not be achieved through weakness. 

Only strength can discourage aggression. 
I have always maintained that American 
strength can be the most powerful influence 
for peace in the world. 

It seems to me that every American should 
now be aware that we face a most desperate 
challenge. 

It is a challenge that places in the bal- 
ance all that we hold sacred. 

It is a challenge that calls for undivided 
allegiance to the highest ideals of American 
patriotism. 

It calls for willing sacrifice, stern disci- 
pline and obedience to the laws of God and 
man. 

It is our proud boast that we are the 
richest and most powerful nation in all 
history. 

That is true. No nation has ever squaled 
the American Republic in material posses- 
sions or in the greatness of our spiritual and 
cultural achievements. 

We have the greatest accumulation of 
wealth the world has ever known—but we 
cannot buy security with dollars, Wealth 
cannot defend us. 

We have unsurpassed Industrial and agri- 
cultural production—but these great ele- 
ments of our national strength cannot pro- 
tect us in the event of sudden attack. 

We have guns, ships, tanks, and planes. 
We have the most modern weapons created 
by scientific research into the secrets of 
nature. 

We are rich in material resources—but we 
are miserably poor in trained manpower. 

Our most dangerous weakness is our lack 
of reserves trained in the skills required by 
the many technical services of modern war- 
fare. 

The vast changes that have taken place 
in military science haye not altered the 
basic principle that properly trained per- 
sonnel, ably led and directed, is the decisive 
factor between victory and defeat. In the 
new military strategy only thoroughly 
trained men are qualified for combat service. 

Trained manpower must be the solid 
foundation of our defense effort. We must 
have a great reserve of trained manpower, 
backed by high morale and the spirit and 
the will to defend our liberty. 

An America, trained in the defense of its 
ideals, will be the most potent force for 
peace the world has ever known. It will be 


a warning that America is prepared to crush 
any form of aggression against our freedom, 

To my mind that means we should without 
delay put into operation a system of uni- 
versal military training. 

The only alternative is the maintenance 
of a huge standing army at a cost which 
would mean national bankruptcy, even 
though we escape total war. 

Nothing is more important to our national 
defense than complete recognition by every 
citizen of his individual obligation to his 
country. 

The real American is hard-working, self- 
reliant, patriotic, and God-fearing. He is 
unselfish in his belief in his country. He 
believes that all must share equally in safe- 
guarding the precious rights and privileges 
that we enjoy through the courage and sac- 
rifice of heroes in every generation. 

For many years I have advocated a system 
of training that would prepare every young 
man to serve his country in time of emer- 
gency. 

Universal military training is American in 
origin, principle, and character. It calls for 
equal service with equal opportunity. It 
distributes equal responsibility for our Na- 
tion’s defense among all classes and creeds, 
the rich and poor alike. 

Universal military training, properly ad- 
ministered, can be carried out at a cost we 
can afford without keeping millions of men 
continuously under arms. It will give us a 
great reservoir of trained officers and men— 
a citizen army ready for immediate action. 

It will instill in the hearts and minds of 
our young men a better understunding 
of what America stands for and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the American way of life. In 
addition to the work of a soldier, universal 
military training will teach the proper way 
to live and proper conduct under conditions 
of hardship and danger. 

It will teach the value of organization, 
teamwork, and discipline. 

In advocating universal military training 
the American Legion is following the prin- 
ciple laid down by George Washington who 
said, and I quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of free government owes not only a portion 
of his property but even of his personal serv- 
ice in defense of it.” 

Back in 1790 President Washington placed 
before the First Congress a defense plan 
which called for every able-bodied young 
man to be trained to defend his country. 

Unfortunately Washington's plan was not 
adopted and as a result every war emergency 
has found us unprepared. 

We have paid dearly in every war for our 
failure to heed Washington's advice, Vastly 
increased expense and heavy losses have al- 
ways resulted from our tendency to postpone 
preparation until the actual outbreak of 
hostilities, 

In both world wars we went into action 
before we were ready. The same thing hap- 
pened when Communist aggression shattered 
the peace of the world in Korea, 

Thousands of American boys paid with 
their lives because they did not have the 
training or the equipment to do the job to 
which they were called at a time of national 


` peril. 


It is not surprising that the most ardent 
supporters of military training are those who 
know the horrors of war. Every combat vet- 
eran knows from personal experience the 
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tragic cost of unpreparedness in blood and 
suffering. They have seen brave comrades 
fall in battle who might be alive today if 
they had been better trained in self-preser- 
vation under fire. 

No American boy should be sent Into battle 
who is not adequately trained. 

That is so fundamental that it Is not even 
a debatable question. 

Shall we now wait until an enemy attacks 
before we begin training our,young men? 

Or shall we begin now, while there is still 
time, to build up a constantly growing re- 
serve of trained manpower as the backbone 
of our national defense? 

It is my firm belief that basic military 
training for every young man, excepting only 
those physically disabled, is the foundation 
of any plan for building the defensive 
strength of the American Republic. 

Under that system approximately 1 million 
young men would be fitted into a definite 
military organization every year, trained and 
ready to be called to the colors in a matter 
of days. 

I place no confidence whatever in the idea 
that we can live at peace with the enemies of 
freedom who now rule the Soviet. We have 
learned that there can be no compromise 
with communism, that strength is the only 
language that the Kremlin understands. 

We had high hopes when the United Na- 
tions entered into a solemn pact with the 
preservation of peace as its great objective. 
But from the very beginning Russia has done 
everything within its power to defeat the 
purposes of the United Nations. 

Communist Russia has sabotaged every 
effort for peace and will continue to do so. 
Now Communist China seeks a place in the 
United Nations to stand with Moscow in op- 
position to ideals of freedom and human 
dignity. 

The American people are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
majority of Americans would favor a new or- 
ganization of Nations, truly united for peace 
in the world. 

Such an organization should include only 
those nations that are dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of honor and justice and the right 
of free men to govern themselves, 

It would be an organization that looks to 
God as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
and is obedient to the will of the Almighty. 

Such an organization, standing together, 
would have the moral and military strength 
to free the world from the threat of en- 
slavement under communism. 

It would serve notice on Russia that any 
attempt at further agression would be re- 
sisted with unlimited force. Moscow would 
hesitate if its rulers knew that any violation 
of the peace of the world would bring total 
destruction to the heart of Russia with the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Such a warning, backed by trained man- 
power and the great productive capacity of 
the United States, would put fear in the 
heart of every Communist in the Kremlin. 

It would encourage the millions of cou- 
rageous men and women in the Soviet 
Union who despise communism. It would 
brighten their hope that one day they too 
will live in freedom. 

America’s historic mission has been to set 
an example of progress under freedom of the 
individual and to strive for cooperation 
among all peace-loving nations. 

We hope and pray for the day when all 
nations will lay down their arms and live in 
brotherhood under God. 

But until that happy day dawns we must 
be strong. We must be prepared to defend 
the God-given frecdom that we hold sacred. 

With all my heart I appeal to the American 
people to support the Legion in Its campaign 
for a strong America, prepared physically and 
spiritually, to defend our God-given right to 
live in peace and freedom. 
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The Duck Stamp Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 83d Congress, a special subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the Subcommittee 
on Administration, ably chairmaned by 
Congressman JOHN PILLION, of New 
York, held extensive conferences and 
formal hearings respecting the adminis- 
tration of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Almost without exception, witnesses 
at these hearings and officials of the 
Department expressed concern over 
present duck-stamp receipts covered 
into the so-called duck-stamp fund au- 
thorized under the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, as 
amended. That act authorizes sale of 
Federal duck stamps, costing $2 per sea- 
son, and requires possession of such a 
stamp by any person over 16 years of 
age before migratory birds can lawfully 
be taken. Annual collections presently 
exceed $4.3 million; estimates for the 
current fiscal year indicate that the 
total number of stamps issued will ex- 
ceed 2,350,000. 

Under existing law, funds so collected 
are to be expended as follows: Not less 
than 85 percent for the “location, ascer- 
tainment, acquisition, administration, 
maintenance, and development of suit- 
able areas for inviolate migratory bird 
sanctuaries, for the administration, 
maintenance, and development of other 
refuges under the administration of the 
Secretary of the Interior and for in- 
vestigations”; the remainder is made 
available for the enforcement program, 
for personnel expenses, and for reim- 
bursement to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of expenses incurred in connection 
with the stamp program. 


On June 28 and 29 of this year, public 
hearings were held by the House Public 
Lands Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, with inquiry made into this 
matter of duck-stamp fund adminis- 
tration. The June meetings gave several 
outstanding and nationally-known fish 
and wildlife conservationists an oppor- 
tunity to comment on present use of 
the funds. These people understood— 
as did many Members of Congress— 
that the Duck Stamp Act had as one of 
its principal purposes acquisition of 
refuge areas along the various flyways 
in order to provide not only wintering, 
resting, and feeding grounds for migra- 
tory birds, but breeding areas in the 
northern tier of our States. The record 
generally supports this contention, and 
the assertion that of secondary import- 
ance, under the act's provisions, was to 
be use of the balance for maintenance, 
operation, and management of already 
existing refuge areas. 

The record, however shows that: to 
the end of June 1953, more than $29.5 
million had been expended from the 
duck-stamp fund, that the total at the 
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end of June 1954, would exceed $34.9 
million. Of this total, only $6.5 million 
was expended or budgeted for purchase 
of lands for waterfowl management— 
with only 209,329 acres acquired. The 
balance went to existing refuges, en- 
forcement, personnel expenditures, and 
the like. 

The clear need is this: A long-range 
refuge program with particular emphasis 
on the needed pattern of breeding, rest- 
ing, feeding and wintering areas for the 
important migratory bird populations. 
It is anticipated that as much as 4 mil- 
lion acres of land may be acquired and 
developed at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $40 per acre to accomplish 
the needed program; to protect local 
governmental subdivisions. I believe for 
each acre so acquired a Federal acre of 
similar value should be transferred from 
Federal ownership. 

Two suggested proposals have been 
advanced: First, to increase the price of 
the duck stamp from $2 to $5, or $4, or 
not less than $3.50, then earmarking the 
entire increase of $3 or $2 or $1.50 for 
the land acquisition program; or second, 
make additional funds available, ear- 
marked for the acquisition program from 
present receipts. 

Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation 
consultant to the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, and general counsel of the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners, has 
submitted these proposals in response to 
a request for suggestions from our sub- 
committee members. 

Tomorrow, July 29, 1954, our subcom- 
mittee will resume its duck-stamp fund 
hearings, with officials of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service scheduled to appear as 
witnesses. 

To the end that a full record may be 
made for future action by the proper 
legislative committees of the Congress, I 
am today introducing a bill which has 
as its purpose amending the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Act to assure that not less 
than 40 percent of Federal duck-stamp 
fund receipts will be available for acqui- 
sition of land and water areas suitable 
for the breeding, nesting, and resting 
of migratory waterfowl; not more than 
45 percent will be available for the other 
general purposes presently spelled out in 
the law; the balance would continue to 
be expended as presently provided for. 

The June meetings were continued to 
this week in order to permit wildlife 
representatives from throughout the Na- 
tion—here to meet with Fish and Wild- 
life Service officials in conference on pro- 
posed regulations for the upcoming hunt- 
ing season—to attend and to express 
their views and recommendations on the 
use of duck-stamp funds, My bill is only 
one proposed legislative device for ac- 
complishing the ends desired before the 
84th Congress is convened; it is my hope 
that final-type legislation may be devel- 
oped for action early next year, by the 
proper committee. 

I would commend to the attention of 
the Members a memorandum of July 27. 
1954, addressed to my subcommittee bY 
Mr. Shoemaker, in which he advances 
recommendations for legislative action 
on the matter of administration of duck- 
stamp funds, 


1954 
Albert Sidney Camp 


SPEECH 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to take 
this opportunity to add my personal trib- 
Ute to the eloquent ones paid by my col- 
leagues to the memory of our late friend 
and associate, the Honorable ALBERT SID- 
NEY Camp, Mr. Camp was gentle, kindly, 
Warm, and friendly, courageous in his 
Personal and public life, firm in his prin- 
Ciples and convictions, and deeply be- 
loved by his colleagues and by all who 
knew him. 

In remembering his sterling character, 
80 well known to all of us and so well 
described by our colleagues who knew 
and loved him best, I am strongly re- 
Minded of two poems which were favor- 
ites of my late husband, the Honorable 
John Kee. The first of these poems was 
Written by James Whitcomb Riley and 
Was entitled “Our Kind of a Man.” It 
Was often quoted by Judge Kee in con- 
Nection with friends for whom he had a 
Particular admiration and respect. It 
Seems to me that this poem reflects the 
Teeling that all of us had for Mr. Camp: 
The kind of a man for you and me. 

He faces the world unflinchingly, 
And smites, as long as the wrong resists, 
th a knuckled faith and force like fists: 
e lives the life he is preaching of, 
And loves where most is the need of love; 
Voice is clear to the deaf man’s ears: 
his face sublime through the blind 
man's tears; 
The light shines out where the clouds were 


dim, 
And the widow's prayer goes up for him; 
latch is clicked at the hovel door 
And the sick man sees the sun once more, 
out o'er the barren fields he sees 
Springing bloasoms and waving trees, 
ling as Only the dying may, 
at Gen own servant has come that way, 
thing the path as it still winds on 
Through the golden gate where his loved 
have gone. 


The second poem is one that I found 
While going through some of Judge Kee’s 
Papers after his death. T am sorry that 

do not know whether he composed it, 
or whether he had copied it just because 

t appealed to him. Anyway, it seems to 
Me that Mr. Camp exemplified the spirit 
and meaning of this poem in all that he 
did and said, for he was never known to 
Say anything unkind about ayone. What 
a great thing it would be if more people 

Public life could follow his example 

d practice his generous and kindly 

Philosophy. This poem is entitled “I 
Ow Something Good About You": 
Wouldn't this old world be better 
If the folks we met would say— 
“I know something good about you.” 
And treat us just that way? 


Wouldn't it be fine and dandy 

If each handclasp, fond and true, 
Carried with it this assurance 

“I know something good about you.” 


Wouldn't life be lots more happy 
If the good that's in us all, 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 
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Wouldn't life be lots more happy 
If we praised the good we see, 
For there's such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 
Wouldn't it be nice to practice 
That fine way of thinking, too? 
You know something good about me; 
“I know something good about you.” 


I join with all of my colleagues in 
mourning the loss of ALBERT SIDNEY CAMP 
and in being grateful for the privilege of 
having known him. I hope that his loved 
ones may be comforted in their deep 
sorrow by the knowledge that all of us 
mourn and are with them in the spirit 
of loving sympathy and understanding. 


The Atomic Energy Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the most important bills ever to be 
presented to this House. At present no 
one could possibly envision the ramifica- 
tions of atomic energy and its future 
effect upon our economy and national 
life in war and peace. 

There are great uncertainties and 
problems connected with this subject 
and some very definite certainties. For 
example, we know how terrible and de- 
structive atomic energy harnessed for 
war is and can be. We do not know 
whether even more terrible and more 
destructive substances will be discovered 
to take the place of atomic energy but 
in view of scientific progress that is quite 
possible, indeed very likely. 

On the other hand atomic energy may 
be able to provide most valuable peace- 
time uses in medicine, in science, in 
power, and other fields. At present its 
uses are limited. In the future they may 
well be extensive and fabulous beyond 
monetary measurement. But there is no 
certainty that they will be. There is as 
‘yet no assurance that atomic energy 
can competitively produce electric power. 
Such is the vagueness of the field in 
which we now propose to legislate. Only 
extended time can reveal the facts con- 
cerning this vital newly discovered force. 

I am a believer in our system of free 
enterprise. I do not believe that the 
Government should conduct any busi- 
ness that can be efficiently conducted by 
private business. I do not believe that 
the Government should ever compete 
with private business so long as private 
business is capable of doing an. honest, 
adequate job. In industries affected with 
a public interest, there are times when 
because private business does not or 
cannot do the job that the Government 
is compelled to intervene. Huge public 
power dams are an example of this 
situation. 

But even in these instances the prod- 
ucts and byproducts of such great pub- 
lic projects should be made available, 
insofar as practicable and possible, to 
the public through the medium of pri- 
vate industry. 
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Under this bill many patent rights 
may be granted to a certain few in- 
dustries. In this way, a monopoly would 
be conferred upon a few by the terms 
of the bill over atomic energy and its 
secrets, Such monopoly rights may be 
relatively worthless, or they may be 
valued in the billions. There is a tight 
security curtain over this atomic field 
and I am unable to get the facts. 

But I am not willing to vote to create 
a monopoly in this field, to give a few 
corporations exclusive rights to what 
may turn out to be extremely valuable 
assets of truly untold wealth. 

I have other fundamental objections 
to this bill. I am not satisfied with its 
international pooling provisions. We 
are living in a very dangerous world— 
a world which is ablaze with the fires 
of Communist conspiracy and revolt. 
No one can tell when further serious 
aggression will come or where it will 
strike. Our so-called allies have not 
lived up to their undertakings under 
either the United Nations or NATO and 
I do not say this in an uncharitable 
sense. They permitted us to fight the 
Korean war practically alone and vir- 
tually unassisted. They have failed to 
implement their agreements under 
NATO. ‘They have more recently at 
Geneva departed from our view of vital 
Indochina and Asian questions and de- 
liberately gave aid and comfort to the 
Russian position. 

We have no assurance whatever of 
what their future policy will be. It may 
move them, for trade or other reasons, 
closer and closer to the Soviet viewpoint. 
It may support the doctrine of peace- 
ful coexistence in a world literally seeth- 
ing with rebellion and insurrection 
against the existing order willfully fo- 
mented and directed by the Soviet. 

In view of this situation, I do not 
believe that we should share further 
atomic secrets or any other secrets until 
we definitely know just where we stand, 
just what our allies propose and just 
how they intend to carry out their sol- 
emn commitments to us and the free 
world. 

We talk about getting some affirmative 
expression and act of good faith from 
the Soviet and I believe we should de- 
mand such assurance even though I have 
little faith that it will be forthcoming. 
But above all we should secure definite 
assurances from our own so-called al- 
lies concerning their future course, their 
policy, before we give them additional 
secret atomic information and tech- 
niques. I do not believe this feature 
should be adopted without very carefully 
devised safe- guards. 

Although I cannot support this meas- 
ure, I am constrained to pay sincere 
tribute to the great American who has 
so ably handled the bill on the floor, our 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
New York I[Mr. Cote]. As one Member 
remarked, he conducted the debate and 
secured passage of the bill without ever 
raising his voice. That is a great tribute 
to Srussy Core. And it is an example 
which might well find emulation. 

I believe the entire subject matter cov- 
ered by this bill should be exhaustively 
and intensively considered by the Con- 
gress, 
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The bill could well reshape the entire 
economy and life of the Nation. It 
should not be enacted without further 
deep and most careful study. 

I therefore hope the measure will be 
recommitted and revised to remove pres- 
ent unsound provisions and include 
proper safeguards, Thus we may be as- 
sured that the future military, economic 
scientific and humanitarian require- 
ments of the Nation may be met, as 
well as we can meet them at this time 
when science is moving so swiftly and 
foreign affairs are so perilous and uncer- 
tain. 


Amending Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9757) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, ever since the President sent the 
directives to AEC and TVA on June 16 
ordering them to consummate the 
Dixon-Yates transaction I have been 
curious to find out on what possible basis 
of statutory authority AEC could proceed 
to buy 600,000 kilowatts of power for the 
use of TVA. It seemed clear to me from 
a reading of the AEC Act that the trans- 
action was wholly beyond any powers 
which Congress had conferred upon AEC. 
I have written the Attorney General re- 
questing his opinion for the enlighten- 
ment of Congress and of the public, but 
he has declined to furnish an opinion 
on the ground that he is forbidden by 
statute to advise Members of Congress 
on legal questions. I do not quarrel with 
Mr. Brownell's decision, but the net re- 
sult is to keep Congress in the dark as to 
any possible statutory basis for the 
Dixon-Yates transactions if such a basis 
exists, 

After the same question of the legal 
authority of the Commission had been 
raised in Senate debate for many days, 
Senator HICKENLOOPER finally inserted in 
the debate the opinion of the General 
Counsel of the AEC, Mr. William Mit- 
chell dated June 22. I have now had an 
opportunity to study it carefully. In- 
stead of allaying my doubts as to the 
existence of legal authority in the Com- 
mission, I can only say that the opinion 
supports and confirms them. Indeed, 
the only conclusion one can arrive at 
from a careful reading of the opinion is 
that in view of Mr. Mitchell himself the 
Dixon-Yates transaction is illegal. 

Although the Mitchell opinion has al- 
ready been inserted in the Recorp, I 
should like to have it included at this 
point in my remarks so that Members of 
the House can read it in connection with 
what I have to say about it: 
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JuLy 22, 1954. 
Memorandum. 
To K. D. Nichols, General Manager. 
From William Mitchell, General Counsel. 
Subject: Commission’s authority to enter 
into a 25-year contract with the Dixon- 
Yates group to provide electrical encgry. 

You have asked my opinion on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Commission has 
legal authority to enter into a 25-year con- 
tract with the Dixon-Yates group to provide 
electric-utility services for the Commission's 
plants at Paducah and Oak Ridge. 

The Commission presently has a contract 
with TVA to supply the requirements for 
electric power at the AEC plant at Paducah, 
In December 1953, the Bureau of the Budget 
requested the Commission to explore the pos- 
sibility of releasing 600,000 kilowatts an- 
nually to TVA under this contract and mak- 
ing arrangements with privately owned util- 
ities for replacement of the electric power 
which would be thus released, After con- 
sidering the engineering and economic fac- 
tors, the Commission decided that the best 
arrangements would be to contract for con- 
struction of a new generating plant in the 
Memphis area which would tie in with the 
TVA system. Two offers were received, one 
from the Dixon-Yates group and another 
from Von Tresckow. Both offers were care- 
fully analyzed and the results of these 
analyses were transmitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget. The Commission took no posl- 
tion on the advisability of this arrangement 
for replacement of the Paducah require- 
ments, stating to the Bureau of the Budget 
that the question was one for higher author- 
ity to decide. However, the Commission 
stated to the Bureau of the Budget, that if 
this plan were to be adopted, the Dixon- 
Yates proposal appeared to be much more 
favorable to the Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget, upon direction 
of the President, has now directed the Com- 
mission to make appropriate arrangements 
with TVA and with the Dixon-Yates group 
for release of 600,000 kilowatts under the 
present TVA contract, and construction by 
the Dixon-Yates group of a new generating 
plant at West Memphis, Ark., with a capacity 
of 600,000 to 650,000 kilowatts, tied into the 
TVA system, to meet the Commission's re- 
quirements for power at Paducah and addi- 
tional requirements which have recently de- 
veloped at Oak Ridge. 

The question is whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Commission has authority 
to make a 25-year contract with the Dixon- 
Yates group for this purpose. 

Section 12 (d) of the Atomic Energy Act 
Teads as follows: 

“12. (d) The Atomic Energy Commission 
is authorized in connection with the con- 
struction or operation of the Oak Ridge, 
Paducah, and Portsmouth installations of 
the Commission, without regard to section 
8679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
to enter into new contracts or modify or 
confirm existing contracts to provide for 
electric-utility services for periods not ex- 
ceeding 25 years, and such contracts shall be 
subject to termination by the Commission 
upon payment of cancellation costs as pro- 
vided in such contracts, and any appropria- 
tion presently or hereafter made available to 
the Commission shall be available for the 
payment of such cancellation costs. Any 
such cancellation payments Shall be taken 
into consideration in determination of the 
rate to be charged in the event the Com- 
mission or any other agency of the Federal 
Government shall purchase electric-utility 
services from the contractor subsequent to 
the cancellation and during the life of the 
original contract.” 

This statute gives the Commission the 
necessary authority to make the contract 
in question. The TVA system is an inte- 
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grated unit, supplied from various plants 
owned by TVA, and, on occasion, by delivery 
from privately owned generating plants. 
Once electric power has been delivered to 
the system, it is impossible to identify the 
source of power which Js supplied out of the 
system for end use. If additional generat- 
ing capacity is constructed at West Memphis 
and fed into the TVA grid in an amount 
which is necessary to supply the Commis- 
slon's requirements at Paducah and Oak 
Ridge, this can properly be said to be a cou- 
tract for electric-utillty services in connec- 
tion with the operation of the Oak Ridge 
and Paducah installations of the Commis- 
sion, 

The increased cost to the Government of 
the Dixon-Yates proposal as against the 
Commission's present contract with TVA 
would be approximately $3,685,000 annually. 
However, if the President directs the Com- 
mission and TVA to modify their existing 
arrangements so as to release to TVA 600,000 
kilowatts under the present contract (and 
we do not question the President's authority 
to do this), then the Commission has au- 
thority to make the best contract it can for 
replacement of the power thus released. 

My conclusion, on the assumptions set 
forth above, is that the Commission would 
have authority under section 12 (d) of the 
Atomic Energy Act to make a 25-year con- 
tract with the Dixon-Yates group for the 
purposes indicated, 

WILLIAM MITCHELL. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the House 
will note in reading this document that 
it is addressed to a state of facts which 
does not exist. It discusses the legality 
of a transaction which the President 
described in his budget message but 
which was abandoned in the directives 
of June 16. By clearest inference it says 
that the Dixon-Yates contract in the 
form which the President has ordered 
finds no support in the AEC act. 

In the President's budget message of 
January 21, the President spoke of meet- 
ing TVA's needs for power by releasing 
500,000 or 600,000 kilowatts of the TVA 
commitment to supply the AEC facilities 
at Paducah. The President's message 
contemplated that AEC would replace the 
power thus released to TVA by purchas- 
ing an equivalent block from private 
utilities. That is the situation to which 
Mr. Mitchell addresses himself in his 
opinion of June 22. I for one have never 
questioned that the transaction outlined 
in the President’s message of January 21 
would be legal, however foolish and mis- 
guided it might be. But the whole basis 
of the transactions was changed in the 
directives of June 16. There it was 
stated explicitly that AEC would not 
release a single kilowatt of power to 
TVA, but rather that AEC would enter 
into a contract with Dixon-Yates for de- 
livery of a block of power to TVA for 
TVA’s general area needs. According to 
AEC’s own experts this block of power 
would cost $3,685,000 more than the same 
power could be made avallable by TVA 
itself from new generating capacity on 
its own system, TVA's own estimates 
are that the extra costs would be $52 
million, both figures being exclusive of 
the Federal income taxes reimbursable 
by AEC. Of the extra costs, $1,499,000. 
representing State and local taxes pay- 
able in Arkansas, is proposed to be borne 
by AEC and the remainder by TVA. Now 
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let us look at the opinion and see with 
what great care Mr. Mitchell has con- 
fined himself to approving the legality 
of a transaction which is now entirely 
academic and at what pains he has been 
to make clear that he is not passing an 
Opinion on the Dixon-Yates contract 
which the President has ordered AEC 
and TVA to consummate. The very 
first paragraph of the opinion, which is 
in the form of a memorandum to Gen. 
K. D. Nichols, General Manager of AEC, 
States that his opinion was asked on 
AEC’s authority to contract with Dixon- 
Yates “to provide electric-utility services 
for the Commission’s plants at Paducah 
and Oak Ridge.” If that was the ques- 
tion General Nichols submitted to Mr. 
Mitchell, then it was submitted only to 
Provide Mr. Mitchell with exercise for 
his legal faculties, because the Dixon- 
Yates group would not provide a single 
kilowatt for the use of AEC itself. 

In the third paragraph Mr. Mitchell 
again refers to the Dixon-Yates trans- 
action as being in connection with the 
Commission's own requirements. 

After thus misstating the essence of 
the transaction, Mr. Mitchell finds that 
the question is whether “under these cir- 
cumstances” the Commission has au- 
thority to enter into a contract with 
Dixon-Yates. He concludes that if 
Dixon-Yates supplies power “in an 
&mount which is necessary to supply the 
Commission’s requirements at Paducah 
and Oak Ridge, this can properly be said 
to be a contract for electric utility serv- 
ices in connection with the operation of 
the Oak Ridge and Paducah installations 
Of the Commission.” I do not quarrel 
With that statement. So far as I am 
aware, no one quarrels with it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the question is not as 
to the legality of a contract by AEC for 
amounts necessary to supply the Com- 
Mission's requirements at Paducah and 
Oak Ridge, but as to AEC’s authority to 

power for TVA which is not required 
at Paducah, or Oak Ridge, or at any other 
AEC installation. 

In the next to the last paragraph of 
his memorandum Mr. Mitchell goes on to 
Say that the increased cost to the Gov- 
ernment of $3,685,000 annually is justi- 
fied “if the President directs the Com- 
Mission and TVA to modify their existing 
arrangements so as to release to TVA 
600,000 kilowatts under the present con- 
tract” between AEC and TVA. No one 
Guarrels with this statement. But the 

ident has not directed AEC to release 
even one kilowatt of the TVA power sup- 
Ply commitment and AEC has stated that 
it does not intend to release a single kilo- 
Watt. Mr. Mitchell’s opinion coneludes 
With the statement that on the assump- 
tions set forth above” the Commission 

48 authority “under section 12 (d) of 
the Atomic Energy Act” to enter into a 
Contract with Dixon-Yates. However, 
every one of the assumptions “set forth 
above“ is directly contrary to the facts. 

I do not know how to explain this 
bimarkable document. It is ineredi- 

le that after almost a week to study 
the President's directives Mr. Mitchell 
Should still be reading them backward 
and finding in them exactly what they do 
Rot say, but failing to find what they did 
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say. Perhaps he was under pressure to 
provide some kind of a favorable opinion 
and being unable, in good conscience, to 
produce one on the set of facts which 
exist, he constructed a set of facts upon 
which it would be possible for him to rule 
favorably. This part of the mystery I 
will not probe any further but leave to 
the imagination of the Members of the 
House. What is even stranger, however, 
is that the Commission should not have 
asked Mr. Mitchell to revise his opinion 
in the light of the actual circumstances 
dictated by the President. The opinion 
was not disclosed until it was made a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Senator 
HICKENLOOPER on July 19, almost a 
month after the opinion was written. 
Surely by then there was opportunity to 
secure from Mr. Mitchell an expression 
of opinion on the Dixon-Yates in the 
form which it actually took under the 
President’s directives of June 16. 

As I indicated before, no one can read 
this opinion without recognizing that 
the essence of the legal justification in 
Mr. Mitchell’s mind was the release of 
600,000 kilowatts by AEC to TVA and the 
purchase of replacement power by AEC 
from Dixon-Yates. This is the sole basis 
and support for any claim of legality 
under the AEC. The Mitchell opinion 
indicates that without this element, the 
contract would be illegal and, as every 
Member of Congress knows by now, the 
Dixon-Yates contract is not a replace- 
ment contract. It is therefore con- 
demned by the opinion of AEC’s General 
Counsel. 


Discussion of Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, since the re- 
cent approval by the House of the con- 
ference report on the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act I have 
received so many inquiries from Members 
of the House and others as to the prac- 
tical effect of this legislation that I think 
it might be well for me to take this time 
in order to explain briefly the practical 
application of the provisions of the act 
as it was reported from the conference 
and approved by both the House and 
Senate. 

This is an act designed to provide the 
basis for cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government, States, local govern- 
mental and quasi governmental organi- 
zetions, groups of citizens, and individ- 
uals in carrying out flood prevention and 
water-control programs in the small up- 
stream watersheds. To be eligible for 
consideration under this act the size of 
the watershed cannot exceed 250,000 
acres and, of course, it must be an actual 
watershed of a specific stream or water 
course. However, where the local spon- 
soring agencies so desire, several water- 
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sheds, when they are parts of a larger 
watershed, may be planned together. 

The initiative for all projects under 
this legislation must come from the peo- 
ple of the locality where the proposed 
program is to be carried out. It is not 
necessary that there be an official spon- 
soring agency in the very beginning of 
the movement for a watershed project. 
Individual citizens or a group of such 
citizens, whether organized or not, may 
develep local interest and evidence of 
local cooperation in a project. However, 
the application for assistance from the 
Federal Government must be filed by 
an Official local organization such as de- 
scribed below. 

Before any actual construction work 
can be done on the program there must 
be a local sponsoring organization au- 
thorized by State law to carry out, main- 
tain, and operate the works of improve- 
ment which will be installed under the 
program. Prior to July 1, 1956, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to 
construct or enter into contract for con- 
struction of structures, providing there 
is no local organization authorized by 
State law to enter into such contracts. 
The Secretary may contract for or con- 
struct works of improvement on Federal 
land; that is, national forests. The 
exact type of local organization required 
will depend on local needs and State 
laws, but may include counties or other 
political subdivisions of a State, a soil- 
conservation district or water-conserva- 
tion district, a flood prevention or con- 
trol district, or any similar agency. 

The projects authorized by the act can 
be of two general types: First, a straight 
flood-prevention program, including 
structures of various kinds and land 
treatment measures, or second, a project 
embracing primarily the agricultural 
phases of conservation, development, 
utilization, and disposal of water. Or, 
of course, the project can embrace any 
combination of these two general ob- 
jectives. 

The first step in the development of 
one of these projects is the organization 
in the local community, if such an or- 
ganization does not already exist, of an 
organization capable of acting as the 
local sponsoring agency or which will 
lead to the development of such an 
agency. The next step is to outline the 
general proposal for the project and 
make an application for Federal assist- 
ance in working out the details of the 
plan. This application should be sub- 
mitted to the State or local represent- 
ative of the Soil Conservation Service 
and, at the same time, to the governor of 
the State. In order to prevent the con- 
fiict of these projects with other State 
development plans, the act gives the ap- 
propriate State agency or the governor 
a period of 45 days in which to disap- 
prove such an application. If it is dis- 
approved, no further action on that ap- 
plication will be taken by the Federal 
Government. If the application is not 
disapproved by the State, the Soil Con- 
servation Service will assign technicians 
and other personnel to work with the 
local organization in conducting investi- 
gations and surveys, making such other 
studies as may be necessary, and working 
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out detailed plans for the project. At 
the same time, it is assumed that work 
will be going forward in the locality on 
the other requirements which are condi- 
tions of Federal assistance. 

These requirements are set out in sec- 
tion 4 of the act. They include the fol- 
lowing: 

First, acquisition by the local organ- 
ization of all land, easements, or rights- 
of-way necessary for the project; second, 
evidence that the local organization is 
willing and able to assume its propor- 
tionate share of the cost and to maintain 
and operate the improvements after they 
have been installed; third, provide as- 
surances that landowners have acquired 
necessary water rights; and fourth, ob- 
tain agreements from owners of at least 
50 percent of the land above each reten- 
tion reservoir to carry out recommended 
soil-conservation measures and proper 
farm plans on their land. 

When these conditions have been met 
and a plan agreeable to the local organi- 
zation and the Secretary of Agriculture 
has been worked out, the Secretary will 
submit the plan to Congress through the 
President. If the plan includes reclama- 
tion or irrigation work or affects lands 
under the Secretary of the Interior or if 
it includes flood-detention structures, the 
plan must be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior or the Secretary of the 
Army, respectively, for their views and 
recommendations at least 60 days before 
it is sent to the President for transmis- 
sion to the Congress. The Secretaries of 
the Interior and Army are not required 
to approve the plan, but their views, if 
received by the Secretary of Agriculture 
prior to the expiration of the 60-day pe- 
riod, are to be transmitted to Congress, 
along with the recommendations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Unless the 
project is one of those relatively few in 
which there will be a dam providing 
more than 2,500 acre-feet of detention 
capacity, no formal approval by Con- 
gress is necessary before the project can 
be started. However, the act gives Con- 
gress 45 days after receiving the Secre- 
tary’s report and recommendations in 
which to take any action which might 
appear desirable. 

In the event that the plan includes a 
proposed dam or other structure im- 
pounding more than 2,500 acre-feet, the 
procedure followed is the same as that 
for other projects except that an appro- 
priation for such a project cannot be 
made until the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
have adopted committee resolutions au- 
thorizing the project. The maximum 
total capacity of any structure which can 
be constructed under the authority of 
this act is 5,000 acre-feet. 

The method of making appropriations 
for this work will be determined from 
time to time by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees and the Congress. It is antici- 
pated that it will be worked out in such 
a way that there will be a minimum of 
delay involved and that funds for the 
start of work on a project will be avail- 
able as soon as the project has been ap- 
proved and the requirements for submis- 
sion to the Congress have been complied 
with. 
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Our Postwar “Forced” Repatriation Policy 
Backfires, With Possible Adverse Effects 
on Prospective United States Citizens of 
Ukrainian Origin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the actions taken by our United States 
Govenment in the implementation of our 
postwar policy, especially in our rela- 
tionships with the Communist Govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R., are once again 
coming back to haunt us. 

At the Yalta Conference, Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin agreed to the re- 
patriation of displaced Russian civilians 
and Russian prisoners of war. Certain- 
ly no one denies that this was a subject 
on which some agreement had to be 
reached, especially where it concerned 
Russian nationals who desired to go back 
to their homeland. Yet the abuse of this 
agreement, whereby Russian nationals 
were forced to go back to their home- 
land against their will and regardless of 
whether they were friends or enemies of 
the Russian Communist regime raises 
a grave question which has not as yet 
been resolved, and which, in my mind, 
needs to be answered. 

That question is, Who was responsible 
for the implementation of this Yalta 
agreement so that it became in effect a 
forced repatriation program? Was it 
Roosevelt, Truman, and the Democrat 
adminstration, or was it an interpreta- 
tion by the Chiefs of Staff under Gen. 
George C. Marshall, or was this forced 
repatriation guided by pro-Communist 
elements which had infiltrated into high 
places in our Government? That is the 
question that cries to be answered. His- 
tory has already noted the shameful blot 
on the American record caused by these 
forced repatriations which unquestion- 
ably were death warrants for many peo- 
ple returned to Russia, but history has 
not yet recorded who was responsible 
for that crime against humanity. 

It shall stand to the everlasting credit 
of then Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
that when the situation was brought to 
his attention he issued an order putting 
an end to forced repatriation of Russian 
nationals who pleaded political asylum. 

As an aftermath of this program of 
forced repatriation, a very interesting 
immigration case was presented during 
the week of June 28, 1954, in Chicago. 
It was the case of Petro Walkowec, 
which was heard before a special hear- 
ing officer of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Roman I. Smook of Chicago, rep- 
resented Mr. Walkowec. Mr. Smock has 
been very active in Ukrainian affairs and 
served 3 years in Europe with the Inter- 
national Relief Organization. He esti- 
mates there are at least 30,000 displaced 
persons in the United States from Iron 
Curtain countries, who have lied about 
their nationality here, 
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Mr. Walkowec had entered the United 
States in 1949 on an immigration visa 
from occupied Germany. He had been 
born in the Russian Ukraine, 

As a result of the occupation of the 
Ukraine during World War II by the 
German forces, Walkowec, like thou- 
sands of other Ukrainian men, women, 
and children, was transported into Ger- 
Many as a slave laborer. The end of the 
war found millions of such uprooted peo- 
ple, not only of Ukrainian nationality, 
but of many eastern and western Euro- 
pean countries. 

Under agreement, the allies were 
bound to return all U. S. S. R. subjects 
to Russia. While the people of the West- 
ern nations gladly returned to their 
homes, those from countries under Com- 
munist rule showed an unwillingness to 
accept repatriation, 

The American military authorities in 
Germany and Austria began cooperating 
with the Russian Repatriation Commis- 
sion in effecting forceful repatriation. 

Petro Walkowec could well predict his 
fate and that of his wife and three chil- 
dren if they were returned to Russia. 
Half of his life was spent in Siberia and 
other slave-labor camps of the Soviet 
Union. He also knew that merely hav- 
ing witnessed the methods of western 
civilization was a crime punishable in 
the U. S. S. R. by slavery in Siberia, if 
not death. 

With this prospect facing him, Walko- 
wec, along with thousands of other dis- 
placed persons, changed their records to 
indicate citizenship by birth in coun- 
tries other than those then under Com- 
munist rule, in order to save themselves 
and their families from forceful repatria- 
tion. In some cases it was necessary to 
fiee to other displaced persons’ camps 
in order to effect the change in records. 
Walkowec gave his birthplace as Poland. 

At the time of giving this information, 
in 1945 and 1946, shortly after the ces- 
sation of hostilities, the furtherest thing 
from Walkowec's mind was the giving 
of false information for the purpose of 
obtaining an American immigration visa, 
because the displaced persons’ program 
did not start until 1948. 

Even though the forced repatriation 
later ended, the Russian Repatriation 
Commission was still allowed free entry 
into the displaced persons’ camps for the 
purpose of inspecting records and search- 
ing for Russian subjects. Under these 
conditions no one dared to come forth 
and correct his records. 

When it later became possible for 
Petro Walkowec and his family to apply 
for immigration to the United States, the 
necessary information, including the 
place of birth, was taken from his camp 
record and placed on his application. 
He signed that application and was ad- 
mitted to the United States. 

The United States immigration laws 
state, in effect, that an alien whose ap- 
plication for immigration visa contains 
false information as to his country of 
origin, among other things, shall be ar- 
rested and deported. There is no sav~ 
ing provision concerning what his in- 
tent, or circumstances under which the 
change of birthplace was made, 
have been in giving such information. 
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This is the offense for which Petro 
Walkowec was on trial during the week 
of June 28. He is now awaiting the de- 
Cision of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. If the decision is ad- 
verse, he faces deportation and loss of 
his newly-found freedom in the country 
of his choice. Should the decision be 
adverse, his wife and three children, one 
of whom served in the United States 
Army, must also go. 

Walkowec’s offense was not discovered 
by the immigration authorities. He 
Came forth voluntarily and reported his 
Situation, not only to ask for help in 
Clearing his own record, but also in the 
hope of helping an estimated 30,000 
Other displaced persons in this country 
who are faced with the same problem. 

It was only after Mr. Walkowec's old- 
est son, Harry, age 24, entered the United 
States Army, where he achieved the rank 
of corporal, and wrote his father that he 
Wanted to be able to tell people that he 
Was a Ukrainian rather than a Pole, that 
Petro Walkowec, wishing to clear the 
Tecord for his son’s sake, took his prob- 
lem last August to the head of the Im- 
Migration and Naturalization Service in 
Chicago. He found his problem much 
greater than he realized. 

Whether the decision in his case be 
favorable or unfavorable, it will leave 
Some 30,000 other cases to be decided in- 
dividually. These 30,000 people are to- 
day living among us in constant fear 
of deportation. They are, potentially, 
good American citizens. If we are to 
develop this potential, we must relieve 
them of this agonizing fear. The only 
Teal solution to their problems will come 
by way of an act of Congress. 

By an act of Congress these people 
Could be given an opportunity to present 
their applications and correct their rec- 
ords. Immigration authorities would 
Teview these applications and would 
have ample opportunity to look into 
their records and weed out any indi- 
Viduals who may be unable to give a 
good accounting for themselves. 

Should Congress desire to conduct a 
hearing in this matter, many reliable 
Witnesses would be grateful for the op- 
Portunity to appear and testify as to 
the facts related herein. 

At the same time, Congress should de- 
termine those persons who were respon- 
Sible for the forced repatriation of dis- 
Placed persons, including anti-Stalinist 
Soviet citizens. The means that were 
employed to effect such repatriation 
Went far above and beyond the original 
intent of the repatriation agreement at 
Yalta—so much so, in fact, that anti- 
Stalinists and anti-Communists were 
forcibly repatriated when any person 
With common sense and a normal degree 
ot compassion should have known these 
beople were being delivered to certain 
death or life-long slavery. 

Dean Acheson, in an October 24, 1952, 
Speech, let it be known that the Ameri- 
can people felt it to be a crime against 
humanity to repatriate a single Korean 
War prisoner against his will. Yet in 
1945-46, the administration of which he 
Was a part followed an exactly contrary 
Policy, 
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Mr. Eugene Lyons, in his book Our Se- 
cret Allies, outlines in detail the sordid 
spectacle of UNRRA carrying out a 
forced repatriation of many thousands, 
when it should have been known that a 
great many of these were being sent to 
certain death. In further support of 
Mr. Lyons’ position as outlined in his 
book, a newspaper article in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, datelined May 12, 1952, 
reads in part as follows: 

The document that turned up yesterday, 
dated March 21, 1947, describes measures to 
be used by UNRRA personnel to induce refu- 
gees, particularly those from Polish and 
Yugoslav territory, to return to the lands of 
their origin. 

The measures advised, besides ordinary 
persuasion, “enforcement of compulsory la- 
lor laws, prevention of antirepatriation, re- 
moval of displaced persons who discourage 
repatriation, and removal of UNRRA per- 
sonnel who fail to encourage repatriation.” 


Someday Congress may reveal to the 
American people whether this stupid 
policy was the result of ignorance or 
malice. 


Rhee Comes Visiting With Grim 
Reminders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therein a most timely and cogent 
editorial that appeared in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal on July 27, 1954. In 
view of the speech today by the Honor- 
able Syngman Rhee, President of South 
Korea, I think the editorial is not only 
extremely good but, in addition, the 
writers thereof were almost clairvoyant. 

The editorial follows: 


RHEE Comes VISITING WITA GRIM REMINDERS 


In the wake of the disastrous events in 
Indochina, the problems of Korea have been, 
for the moment at least, almost forgotten. 
Syngman Rhee ts here to see that they do 
not remain forgotten. The fiery, stubborn 
President of South Korea is here to remind 
President Eisenhower that his country, like 
Indochina, is still divided by Communist 
force, and that more than a year after the 
end of the so-called peace talks, his people 
know only an uneasy truce. 

Our officials know that Rhee is not likely 
to stop with these simple reminders. He 
is expected to point out that he warned us 
not to partition Korea, to parley with the 
Chinese Communists at Panmunjom or to 
confer with the Communists at Geneva. He 
will also undoubtedly reiterate his warnings 
against further relations with the Commu- 
nists, and urge that this country use his 
nation as a spearhead of resistance to the 
Red aggression in Asia, even to the point 
of war. And he will probably ask that the 
United States give him arms and money 
to expand his army from its present 20 divi- 
sions to at least 35 divisions with propor- 
tionate air and naval support, and to fur- 
nish additional aid for the rehabilitation of 
his war-torn country. 
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To support his request, Rhee is expected 
to use an American promise and a Korean 
threat. The promise is our commitment to 
consult with South Korea on possible fur- 
ther steps toward unification in the event 
the peace conference produced no concrete 
results in 90 days, This, Rhee can contend, 
we have not done. He can then threaten, as 
he has done in the past, to go it alone if 
we will not agree to his program, pointing 
out that he is no longer bound by commit- 
ment to “take no unilateral action to unite 
Korea by military means.” 

President Eisenhower's political and mili- 
tary advisers do not believe that Rhee has 
any intention of making good his threat to 
attack the Chinese-supported North Korean 
government. But they cannot be sure. 
And for that reason Rhee's request for mili- 
tary aid constitutes a tense issue. The ad- 
ministration wants Rhee's troops strong 
enough to repeal any future Red aggression, 
but not so strong as to constitute a tempta- 
tion to the aging, inpatient Rhee, who sees 
his time running out and his plans for 
unifying his beloved country coming no 
closer to realization. 


His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago this Congress paid tribute 
to the Emperor of Ethopia when he ad- 
dressed it in joint session at the begin- 
ning of a 6-week tour of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 

Wherever he went on that tour—to 
large cities and small communities from 
coast to coast—Haile Selassie was 
warmly received by America. Crowds 
greeted him everywhere, and each com- 
munity paid him its highest honors. 

One assessment of what America 
thought of its historic visitor is provided 
in the editorial comment of its press, 
I have here some excerpts from such 
editorial comment and as an additional 
honor to this great leader I ask unani- 
mous consent to make these comments 
a part of the Record of this House. 

I had two opportunities to meet and 
talk with the Emperor—when he visited 
the Congress in May, and when he 
visited Stillwater, Okla., in June. I 
think it is a particularly significant in- 
dication of Haile Selassie’s character 
that he had come to Stillwater to pay 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Bennett, 
former president of Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, who is re- 
garded as the father of the point 4 
program in Ethiopia. That work is 
being carried on today, under the direc- 
tion of Oklahoma A and M, in a manner 
that refiects credit on the late Dr. Ben- 
nett, the college and this country. 

The following are selected quotations 
from the American press dealing with 
the visit of His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia: 

“The visiting Emperor is an enlightened 
monarch who has given his country out- 
standing leadership, economic advances, and 
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even a place in the sun of international af- 
fairs." (Kansas City Star, editorial, May 
26.) 

For a quarter of a century Haile Selassie 
has been running a country which always 
has preserved an admirable stand in inter- 
national affairs.” (Cincinnati Post, edi- 
torial, May 26.) 

“Haile Selassie has become the favorite 
emperor of most Americans. In 1954 
as in 1934 he is on the job. trying to help his 
country. That’s what emperors are paid to 
do. It’s what all other statesmen are paid 
to do. When they do it. they deserve credit.” 
(East Liverpool (Ohio) Review, editorial, May 
26.) 

“The yisit of Haile Selassie can be a timely 
reminder of the price that must eventually 
be paid for procrastination on turning one’s 
back on responsibility." (Mansfield (Ohio) 
News-Journal, May 26.) 

“Emperor Halle Selassie is both a demo- 
cratic lord and a living legend. He 
has introduced suffrage and is constantly 
pushing for more and better education and 
health facilities for his people. * * The 
Emperor is intent on bringing Ethiopia out 
of the past into the present—but without 
revolution or bloodshed.” (Neal Standord, 
columnist, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Hay 26.) 

“The yisit of Haile Selassie at this time 
brings vividly to the attention of everyone 
the issue on which the future of civilization 
wll be determined in the atomic age. That 
issue is collective security. The Ethiopian 
Emperor is its symbol because his country 
played the central role in the first attempt 
to halt aggression under the authority of an 
international organization.” (Editorial, 
Boston Globe, May 26.) 

“The American Nation is pleased to have 
Emperor Haile Selassie here as a guest. He 
is our friend. The years have not been easy 
for him, * * Here and there along the 
way, he could have made international deals 
that would have won him great wealth— 
but at the cost of honor. He chose always 
to preserve that honor. * * * Remembering, 
we admire him and welcome him.” (Edi- 
torial, Boston Traveler, May 27.) 

“It is worthy of note that Ethiopia stood 
alone among the nations of Africa in send- 
ing troops to fight the Communist aggressors 
jn Korea. Welcome to America, Emperor. 
Your courage is the kind that is needed in the 
-world today.” (Editorial, Chicago Dally 
News, May 28.) 

“In contrast to many another nation with 
wearisome outstretched palm, Ethiopia as- 
surredly deserves the most generous outlays 
of our foreign ald. We have a feeling this 
is one place it will not be poorly invested.” 
(Editorial, Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Tribune, 
May 28.) 

“Halle Selassie is a man who has suffered 
much in the common cause of human free- 
dom and has contributed much to its sur- 
vival.” (Editorial, Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post, May 28.) 

“Emperor Selassie is an international hero 
now, a symbol of the indomitable spirit of 
the little fellow standing up to the big 
bully.” (Editorial, Salt Lake City Tribune, 
May 28.) 

“With communism threatening to blanket 
the earth today, the words of Emperor Selas- 
gie are deserving of more serious considera- 
tion than was given to his pleas for aid when 
fascism posed a similar threat nearly two 
decades ago.” (Editorial, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard Times, May 30.) 

“Ethiopian troops, like those of Turkey. 
won for themselves in Korea an outstanding 
place in the respect of both foe and friend. 
Some pundits question whether the prin- 
ciple of collective security will ever become 
a reliable moving force in the action of na- 
tions. But the devotion of such supporters 
as Emperor Haile Selassie and his people gives 
strength to what is becoming a standard of 
world morality.” (Christian Science Mon- 
itor, June 2.) 
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“During the bitter ordeal through which 
Haile Selassie and his country went, he never 
gave up. He never tired of reminding the 
world of the injustice Ethiopia had suffered. 


. He is honored as a soldier and a statesman.” 


(United Press quotation from the Durham 
(N. O.) Sun, May 29.) 

“He [His Imperial Majesty the Emperor] 
is modern and progressive. He has given his 
country a constitution, a parliament, and an 
administration that has preserved law and 
order. * He has built schools and hos- 
pitals, and opened up bis country to indus- 
trial and agricultural development. He is 
assured of a warm and respectful welcome 
as he travels about our country on the ex- 
tended tour planned for him.” (Fall River 
(Mass.) Herald-News, May 28.) 

“I recall an Ethiopian telling me 20 years 
ago in Geneva: ‘Our people say might is 
ephemeral. It passes by, but right prevalls.“ 
Today Haile Selassie is a living symbol of 
that faith.” (Detroit Free Press, Columnist 
Bogdan Raditsh, May 31.) 

“The people of America wholeheartedly 
welcome the visit of a famous head of a 
friendly state—Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia. Haile Selassie is a man who has 
suffered much in the common cause of hu- 
man freedom, and has contributed much to 
its survival.” (Editorial, Camden Courier- 
Post, May 28.) 

“He sent his best * * troops to battle 
communism in Korea, where their valor ex- 
ceeded even that of the Turks.” (Editorial, 
Milwaukee Journal, May 27.) 

“This man’s dream fof developing his 
country] is one of the strangely intriguing 
stories that weaves through the middle years 
of this century as one of the unfaltering 
expressions of hope in the midst of adversity. 
Sometimes it seems an inescapable thought 
that if some of the rulers of the world who 
call themselves modern, but whose minds are 
primordial, could put themselves in reverse, 
as Haile Selassie seems to have done, we 
would not be worrying about H- bombs.“ 
(Editorial, Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette, 
May 28.) 

“Haile Selassie * * has one good piece 
of advice for us now, carved out of bitter 
experience. It is ‘It never pays to appease 
scoundrels.’" (Editorial, Salem (Oreg.) 
Capital Journal, June 1.) 

“The land of Selassie has progressed a long 
way since the Italian invasion, and it has 
done it virtually unaided. The future of 
his country will probably be closer tied in 
with the destinies of the United States, and 
we should strive to bind the economic desti- 
nies closer together for the mutual benefit 
of both countries.” (Editorial, Portsmouth 
(Va.) Star, June 2.) 

“It is easy to be wise after the event. 
Halle Selassie was wise in his generation. 
Recalling these things now shows us what 
manner of man it is we welcome and honor 
today.” (Editorial, Montreal Star, June 4.) 

“Ethiopia's chief reliance is upon agricul- 
ture. Progress depends on production of 
farm goods for export and the development 
of markets. That is the key to the transi- 
tion to a modern economy in which the Em- 
peror is giving his country enlightened lead- 
ership.” (Editorial, Roanoke (Va) Times, 
May 29.) 


Pulpit and Press 
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or 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Reverend C. John Westhof, minister 
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of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Tulia, Tex., has furnished me with & 
copy of his column, Pulpit and Press 
which appears in the Tulia (Tex.) Her- 
ald. This column contains much food 
for thought, and it is my opinion that 
its contents should be made available to 
all possible. Therefore, under unani- 
mous consent, I extend my remarks 
the Apppendix of the Recorp to include 
this column: 
PULPIT AND PRESS 
(By C. John Westhof) 

The facts of life, what are they? The 
latest definition originates with President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. According to the 
Chief Executive they are what the opponents 
of his health insurance proposal don’t know. 
One fact the President is having a little 
trouble accepting is the apparent defeat 
his proposal in this session of the Congress 

Let's look at the facts. In outlining bis 
program to Congress early this year, Eisen- 
hower proposed a plan to underwrite some 
losses for companies which sell health and 
hospitalization insurance. The idea was 
that these companies could increase 
benefits of the policies and pay them for 
longer periods. The policyholder would be 
ahead and the Government would make UP 
the difference. A limit of 75 percent of the 
extra cost would be placed on the Govern- 
mentis share. To begin this program 
President requested Congress to appropriat® 
$25 million. 

President Elsenhower was very emphatic 
that he is opposed to socialized medicine. 
We wonder if he is also opposed to social 
ized insurance. The extension of social 887 
curity—without an honest facing of the ec” 
nomics involved—and the health insurance 
prosposal would indicate that the den 
is not wholly consistent in his thinking: 
What do we find when we examine the latter 
proposal? 

At present some 100 million Americans are 
covered by some form of health insuranc& 
Included in this figure are those cov 24 
company plans and those who carry a poll 
on their own. This is roughly two-thirds 
of the population. Benefits in these Pla 
range from expenses for hospitalization © 
to a scale which provides for drugs an 5 
doctor fees as well. Some include income f 5 
loss of time when the wage earner 1s in 
volved. The cost for a sound plan starts 2 
about $50 per year and rises according ch 
extra features and increased beneñts whi 
are added to the contract. of 

It is safe to say that the vast majority S 
families can afford enough protection to 
care of major expenses along this line. í 
majority of them are carrying this kind ad 
insurance. A few probably cannot afore 
any. Others who can pay the premium 
prefer to spend their money other ways 
Another class of citizens provides for medic 
expenses by other forms of saving. As tiri 7 
is a variety of plans so there is also a varie 
of individual choices as to the kind of P 
desired, or the desire for no plan at all. 

It is interesting that this absolutely ma 
choice system has provided us with the fn 
coverage of any people in the world. 

Now think with me of the Eisenhower PTO" 

It would benefit the 100 million Pos 
icyholders, ‘The initial appropriation of if 
million figures out 25 cents per person. the 
that is all it takes to accomplish the ends d 
President has in mind, most of us WO 
accept a premium increase of that gene 

A more realistic view of the situation, DOW” 
ever, suggests that this is just the ink 
It looks to us like a small request to esta: 
the principle of assistance, The 
would call for larger and larger appropri 
tions. The insurance would become 
and more subsidized, oe 

We do not like this way of doing busin w 
We do not want 150 million people taxed 
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Pay for our protection. If 100 million people 
Voluntarily choose to share the risk that is 
Ane. To force the taxpayer to help foot the 
bill is wrong. Neither the President's pop- 
Ularity nor the vote of Congress could make 
it right, 

We are op to the kind of approach 
Made to this problem. It implies a criticism 
Of the plans offered by the insurance com- 
Panies, It seems to say that for a small sum 
the Government can provide vast benefits. 

ial security was sold to the workers on the 
same basis. Now the story of increased cost 
ts Unfolding itself and the deductions grow 

er and larger. The same would hold true 
tor the health insurance plan. If the public 
Were told the full story the idea would lose 
Much of its appeal. 

We are grateful for the high health stand- 
ards of our Nation. It is a primary Christian 
concern to be interested in the welfare of 
men. We appreciate the ability to buy an in- 
zurance policy to prepare for emergencies, 
We do not even object to the fact that some- 
one makes a profit out of it. We are willing 

Pay our own premiums without help from 
ashington, D. C. We want to be equally 
free to drop the policy anytime we see a 
better way of providing for medical expense. 
And in the process of exercising this freedom, 
We hold the strongest possible power in our 

ds to keep the insurance companies on 
their toes. With this freedom of choice they 
must design policies to please. In short, 
l ey must serve to sell. One hundred mil- 
ion citizens like the service they are getting. 


Milford E. Shields, Poet Laureate of the 
State of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I have 
on previous occasions brought to the at- 
tion of the Members some of the 
E ms of a constituent of mine, Milford 
Shields, of Durango, Colo. Today I 
Ould like once again te refer to Mr. 
Shields, who has recently been appointed 
Poet laureate of the State of Colorado. 
O of his first official poems have an 
appeal greater than the confines of the 
tate of Colorado, and I include them at 
end of my remarks. The first of these 
Colorado Day, 1954, and the second 
Air Force Academy. 
e poems follow: 
CoLorapo Day, 1954 
Grone this land a throbbing cavalcade 
€ days and men forged flaming destiny; 
ey fused as one in their intensity 
d firm foundation for our State was lald. 


Nor days were measured, nor the sweat of 


An 


men 

Patni they mastered mountains in the sky 

8 then raised up the plains as truly high, 
*ating holy State to God again. 


ae Sine Numine" they set upon the seal— 
eir hands and hearts were one in that 
A high time 
The all their days were In that day sublime, 
58 t Day of Colorado, mystic, real. 

t 


Let us Join spirits with their spirits free, 

Conte fuse days with their majestic past, 

The them as long as time shall last 
great one day in our proud history. 
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Am FORCE ACADEMY 


Let now our strongest eagles come 
To this great State that stands so high, 
Here where our mountains point them home 
To nest within dynamic sky. 


Let now America’s high right 
To higher place in heaven's sun 
Be blazoned by their matchiess flight 
Until both tide and time are won. 


Let them now wing Old Glory through 
Most highest reaches men call space— 
Beyond our Colorado's blue 
We ask it by God's holy grace. 


Aviation in the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, on July 
18 the Sunday Star of Washington, D.C., 
printed the following article by Massey 
Stanley which gives a very interesting 
viewpoint on aviation in the Pacific: 


Canperra—A socialistic airline corpora- 
tion, Qantas Empire Airways, wants to make 
the Pacific its own lake. 

How far it succeeds may be out of the 
hands of the Government which owns it. 
Ironically, it is under the Australian Men- 
zies government—first returned on an anti- 
Socialist program in 1949, and twice re- 
elected since—that Qantas, as it is known, 
has made its greatest progress. 

Qantas has many singularities besides be- 
ing the only commonly used English word 
where the letter “u" does not follow the q.“ 

The name goes back to its origin in the 
twenties as the Queensland and Northern 
Territorial Aerial Service. 

Providing an air link through the hinter- 
land of the vast regions of the island conti- 
nent connoted by those two place names was 
a mammoth undertaking for the times. 

Today the root meaning of the initials has 
as much relation to the activities of Quntas 
as the village of New Amsterdam has to 
modern New York. 

It is significant nevertheless that the name 
evolved by a sturdy band of pioneer capital- 
ists—whose capital was mainly their skill 
and guts—has been preserved through a se- 
ries of absorptions, first of private enter- 
prises, by government enterprises, and then 
of government enterprises by a bigger guvern- 
ment enterprise. 

THE BOSS GREW, TOO 


Oddly, too, the first boss of the original 
show, when it was little better than a barn 
storming affair in the Australian back coun- 
try, is today chairman of the great Govern- 
ment corporation into which it has grown. 
Hudson Fysh, the Australian pilot of World 
War I who took on a new kind of battle soon 
after they declared peace, is still head of an 
airline that now girdles every ocean but the 
Atlantic. 

Qantas has knocked even Government 
competitors out of the ring. In the first of 
its international ventures, Qantas did not go 
beyond Singapore. North of that, British- 
based Empire Alrways operated, 

Nowadays there is no Empire Airways be- 
yond the word “Empire” in Qantas’ name, 
And British Overseas Air Corporation, also a 
Government outfit, only by sufferance of 
Qantas comes to Australia. 

The growth of Qantas’ Government mo- 
nopoly in the flying business is anomalous 
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against a continuing background of distinc- 
tive Australian enterprise. Sir Gordon Tay- 
lor, another Aussie air pioneer and a die- 
hard private-enterprise man, is planning a 
trans-Antarctic link between Australia and 
South America, It is odd, too, in its growth 
under an administration even more fervently 
dedicated to private enterprise than the 
Elsenhower regime in the United States. 

Why is it then that the Government has 
not only stayed in Qantas, the greatest of all 
the socialized businesses it inherited, but 
also goes after competitors—as it has done 
in extending its routes to San Francisco 
(served by Pan American Airways) and Van- 
couver (Canadian Pacific Airways) ? 

All the competitors are adding to costs 
with tremendous advertising outlays. 
Qantas goes right slong, exploiting every 
device Including free voyages and sponsored 
tours in the country of destination for inter- 
national press parties. 

QANTAS’ AIM 

Though Qantas does not say it alms to 
chase Pan American and CPA from the 
Pacific (and certainly from any American- 
Australian link) the implication is plain 
enough both in Its present fiercely competi- 
tive spirit, and in its record. 

It ls O. K. for the aging Taylor to set out 
on as many pioneer flights as he wishes and 
to keep going until he follows his great col- 
leagues, Kingsford-Smith and Ulm, into the 
ocean. But if he should attempt to estab- 
lish regular passenger or freight service over 
any of these routes, the strongest discourage- 
ment he would meet would be from his own 
Government, 

That Government is behind Quantas in 
excluding “British” competition of any kind 
(British meaning Commonwealth, including 
Australian), That applies across the Pacific 
to America, across the Indian Ocean to Africa 
and through Malaya, India, and the Mediter- 
ranean to Britain. In the Tasman Sea, be- 
tween Australia and neighboring New Zea- 
land, Quantas shares the monopoly with the 
New Zealand Government’s Tasman Empire 
Airlines. 

The answer to the question why Australia’s 
anti-Soclalist Government stays in the trans- 
port business (it also continues to own a 
line of steamers) is, as suggested above, that 
it feels the solution has gotten out of its 
hands—that it is on the back of a tiger. 

The public excuse is that strategic mat- 
ters are involved which make relinquishment 
to private enterprise impracticable in pres- 
ent world circumstances, 

That does not clear up the mystery—the 
Government has stayed In an associated busi- 
ness. Trans-Australla Airlines, established 
by the Chifley Socialist administration with 
the express object of eliminating private 
enterprise from the alr (as from rail trans- 
port) within Australia itself. 

Although there are competitors (the Chif- 
ley administration did not last long enough. 
to complete their strangulation), the So- 
cialist-founded TAA remains the largest and, 
indeed, in all ways the most successful of 
the internal air services, 

Internationally, Australia’s great social- 
ized air venture is going to meet its first 
major challenge from Japan, a country 
which, though inhospitable to Socialist ex- 
periment, has much experience in state 
enterprise, 

This coming event has been foreshadowed 
by a recent development. The global net- 
work of Qantas routes includes the twice- 
weekly run to Japan, alternating through 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and through Manila. 

MANILA DROPPED 

Manila has just been eliminated because, 
pursuing Its policy of excluding competition 
wherever possible, the Canberra government 
refused to give reciprocal landing rights in 
Australia to the Philippines airways. Qantas’ 
public explanation for dropping Manila from 
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its schedule was that a more rapid route to 
Japan had been devised. 

Qantas’ astute and experienced executives 
will have their biggest test when the present 
agreement with Japan for landing rights at 
Haneda and Iwakuni airports comes up for 
renewal in 2 years’ time. The current agree- 
ment was drawn up before the signing of the 
peace treaty, when Japan was more com- 
piaisant than she is today. 

Now Japan has an international airline— 
and if she insists on reciprocal landing rights 
in Australia (and there is every indication 
that she will) Qantas will either have to drop 
out of this vital route or put up with com- 
petition such as it suffers grudgingly from 
Pan American to San Francisco, and from 
K. L. M. (Dutch Airlines) through Darwin 
and the Middle East. 


Reorganization of the Bureau of Mines 
and Related Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been interested in the comments by other 
Members and in the press regarding the 
recommendations of the survey team on 
reorganization of the Bureau of Mines 
and related activities in the Department 
of the Interior. Iam glad to report that 
I have asked and the gentlemen from 
Nebraska, Dr. MILLER, has agreed to call 
the Interior Department officials con- 
cerned before our Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to have a full ex- 
planation of the matter on Monday. 

At this time I have seen only the news 
paper reports of the proposals, but I 
note in particular a recommendation for 
reorganization of the Bureau of Mines 
and reduction in the number of its field 
offices, and secondly, a proposal that 
certain of the Government's activities 
in the field of mining be terminated, re- 
duced or placed in the hands of private 
industry. 

It may be that upon careful examina- 
tion, we will find that these recommen- 
dations are not all that they have been 
reported to be in the press, but are 
worth consideration in line with the 
President's program for greater econo- 
my and efficiency in Government and 
for divesting the Government of those 
activities that could better be handled 
by private industry. 

However, the newspaper statement to 
the effect that some of the recommenda- 
tions are to be put into effect immedi- 
ately and the remainder within 1 year, 
coming as it does in the closing days of 
this legislative session, cause me con- 
cern, 

These are matters upon which the 
Congress, after study by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular affairs, has ex- 
pressed its policy and intent on many oc- 
casions. Montana is a State with vast 
mineral resources, including a large per- 
centage of the Nations coal reserves, and 
we are vitally interested in the programs 
for development of low-grade coal bodies. 
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We are interested in the experiments on 
oil shale and the development of syn- 
thetic and liquid fuels. Our committee 
will want to make certain that the pro- 
posals of the survey team will not in any 
way set back research in these important 
fields. 

Iam glad that our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, has arranged 
for a full discussion of the matter on 
Monday, and I hope we will have at that 
time the answers to many of the ques- 
tions which are raised by the disclosure 
of the survey recommendations, 


Meaning of Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. HENDERSON I. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend ny own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a column by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop entitled 
“Meaning of Peril,” which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
for Wednesday, July 28, 1054. 

I am deeply disturbed about the fact 
that the present administration has re- 
fused to face the facts as they exist with 
reference to our perilous position in re- 
lationship to the increasing military 
strength of the Soviet Union. During 
the recess following the first session of 
the 83 Congress, I made every effort to 
inform the people of the Seventh District 
of Georgia, which I have the honor to 
represent, of the danger to our country 
from a sudden atomic attack. While 
some little progress has been made in 
strengthening our defense against such 
an attack, we still are wide open to such 
an attack and even our power to retaliate 
could be destroyed at one fell swoop by 
a Soviet attack. 

I take this means of expressing my 
concern and my firm belief that we 
ought to forget budget balancing if it 
stands in the way of our strength to 
resist an atomic or other attack from 
Communist Russia or China. I am 
alarmed at the steps that have been 
taken, first, to weaken our Air Force and 
then, in a reversal of policy, to weaken 
the other branches of our armed serv- 
ices and a halfhearted and belated effort 
to strengthen our Air Force. The situa- 
tion is truly alarming and I am express- 
ing my alarm and concern just as I did 
during the Truman-Johnson era when I 
demanded the resignation of the Secre- 
tary of Defense because of his disman- 
tling of our defense machine. 

Of course, we must have a sound econ- 
omy, but our defense posture and power 
should take precedence, which is not the 
case at present. There is no doubt but 
that our defense policy has been dictated 
bs the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Secretary of the Treasury rather than by 
our Department of Defense. This atti- 
tude should be changed and first things 
should be first. 
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The Alsop column follows: 
MATTER or Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
MEANING OF PERIL 


The sudden renewal of tension in the Far 
East ought to serve as a warning. If the 
warning is taken, which it probably will not 
be, the country will begin to object to the 
high percentage of fraud in our foreign and 
defense policymaking. 

High officials are not knowingly lying to 
the country about the national situation, as 
they did in the period of the Truman-Louis 
Johnson disarmament that led to the 
Korean war. All the same, the country is be- 
ing outrageously bamboozled about the na- 
tional situation, 

So far as one can judge, the leaders of this 
administration are bamboozling the country 
because they have achieved a happy state of 
self-bamboozlement. They do not want to 
believe that efforts must be made, money 
must be spent, and risks must be run. By 
a kind of official Coueism, made possible by 
concealing all the basic facts from the coun- 
try, most of the policymakers have ended by 
concealing the basic facts from themselves. 

The main point about which the great 
men of the National Security Council have 
so wonderfully bamboozled themselves is 
their own inevitable reaction to a time of 
total peril. 

Two events of the last 12 months insure 
that the time of total peril for America is 
now not very far away. The Soviet hydrogen 
bomb and the new Soviet long-range jet 
bombers radically change the whole picture. 
The danger to this country is no longer to 
be calculated in terms of a slowly accumu- 
lating Soviet atomic stockpile, and a Soviet 
strategic air army equipped with slow, rather 
short-range TU-4's. 

The big, economy-sized H-bomb with 
lithium hydride cores can be turned out 
rather rapidly. The new Soviet bombers, the 
TU-37 and TU-39, already are in quantity 
production. We have no alr defense, and we 
are building no air defense, to protect this 
country against the Kremlin's modernized 
strategic airpower and hydrogen bombs. 

Thus the moment is fairly near—the official 
estimates vary from 18 to 36 months—when 
the NSC planning papers will begin with the 
grim sentence: 

“Assumed that the Soviet Union has the 
capability to destroy the United States.” 

The key question is, very simply, how our 
highest policymakers will behave when they 
see that ugly sentence in official black and 
white. In the abstract, they know already 
that they are going to see it fairly soon. 
But the facts haye been hidden from the 
country. There is no public pressure on the 
policymakers to think about the facts. 80 
they have shoved the whole ugly problem 
under the rug. 

Meanwhile, the key question already has 
been answered, not in Washington but in 
London. Last December, one of these re- 
porters passed through London on the way 
home from Indochina, At that time the 
leaders of the British Government plainly 
understood the uncontainable dangers of a 
Far Eastern Munich. And they were ready 
to take great risks to prevent it, if this coun- 
try would only give the lead. 

Instead, this spring, the British leaders 
rejected our tentative lead, and actively 
worked to bring about a Far Eastern Munich. 
The resson was simple. Between December 
and March, the British Government suddenly 
had become aware of the total peril of the 
bitish Isles. 

How this happened is a curious but long 
story. It is enough to say that two trivial 
accidents—a speech by Representative STER- 
LING Col and the hydrogen bomb fallout on 
the Japanese fishing boat, Fortunate 
Dragon—suddenly waked up the British 
Cabinet, 
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They, too, had closed their ears to the ex- 
Perta, They, too, had shoved the problem 
Of their peril under the rug. But when 
they abruptly faced the fact that the Soviet 

Wd quite literally destroy the British 

les—which already is the case—they went 
au out for appeasement at any cost. Thus, 
their peril paralyzed their policy. 

It may be unmannerly to say so, but there 

No reason in the record to believe that 
President Eisenhower and the members of 

Cabinet are much braver and tougher 
Prime Minister Churchill and his col- 
leagues. Hence there is every reason to ex- 
ee that~the specter of total peril, when 
t la upon us, will have the same paralyzing 
effect on American policy as it has already 
Produced in Britain. 

Meanwhile, it is already clear that even 
a partial paralysis of American policy is go- 

8 to be desperately dangerous. The ink 

as hardly dry on the Indochinese treaty, 
When Ho chi Minh announced his deter- 
mination to grab the rest of Indochina for 
Communism, If there is no push in Indo- 
China, there will be a push somewhere else 

Asia: and if not in Asia, then somewhere 

the Middle East or in Europe. 

Š And what will the American policymakers 
O if the push comes after the beginning 

Of the time of total peril? Will they say: 
Yes; we are willing to risk the destruction 

th the United States for the Burmese, or 
© Berliners, or whoever it may be?” or will 

K duck the challenge, and so permit the 

8 remlin to begin gobbling up the free world 
u a piecemeal system? 2 

There are other ways of phrasing the key 
Question.. Whether the idea of massive re- 
ee is a serious answer to this ques- 
Nias careful study in a subsequent 


Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
Bressional dictionary seems to omit the 
Word “economy.” In its place we seem 
to have substituted a sentence. In sub- 
: nce that sentence reads: “We are in 

avor of economy in theory, but it must 
never affect any project in our respective 
districts.” 


f My one term experience here has con- 
i rmed a belief I held before I was elected. 
am more convinced than ever that we 
never get true economy until we 
eny the Congress the money it so free- 
Y throws around, usually at the request 
ot pressure groups. I do not believe we 
fan truly cut down big government un- 
b we cut down the revenue upon which 
ig government thrives. 
The proposal to put a ceiling on in- 
dome-tax rates is a step in the right 
tion. But I can visualize many ways 
11 circumventing that restriction. De- 
‘berate inflation is only one of them. 
tik we need something else in addi- 
t The prime reason why we find so much 
1 Spending is to be found in the obvious 
ene that most folks do not couple cause 
Büch effect. Everyone complains about 
igh taxes, but most are unwilling or 
le to see the true cause. Whenever 
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some group want a Federal handout, 
they talk only about the great humani- 
tarian causes the money will serve, but 
never do they taik about the increased 
cost and the increased taxes their pet 
project will necessitate. 

And so between the date of adjourn- 
ment and the meeting of the next Con- 
gress, I shall be working on a proposal 
for another constitutional amendment 
in the fields of taxation and appropria- 
tion. Recognizing full well the terrific 
size of the problem, I shall nevertheless 
try to put together a constitutional 
amendment which, I think, will go di- 
rectly to the heart of our problem of 
extravagance. 

I hope it will be possible to come up 
with a proposal that will link every ap- 
propriation with a measure that will 
raise the funds to meet it. In other 
words, I think the only way we will ever 
stop profligate spending will be to com- 
pel the people and the Congress to face 
reality every time Congress appropriates 
a dollar. My experience tells me the 
only practical way to stop the Congress 
and Government departments from un- 
bridled generosity with other people's 
money is to let folks see the other side 
of the picture at the same time. If we 
can make every Congressman and every- 
one who comes before Congress for an 
appropriation, face up to the hard fact 
that Congress must raise a dollar in tax- 
ation for every dollar appropriated, it 
may and probably will slow down the 
mad dash toward bankruptcy. 

I do not minimize the terrific prob- 
lem ahead of me. I can think of many 
seemingly sound arguments against 
even trying to do what I suggest. But 
we will never get anywhere if we sur- 
render before the fight begins. Some 
things will have to be scaled down or 
cut out. These things must be done to 
first bring revenues and expenses into 
balance. Then additional and new ven- 
tures by government will call for new 
taxes. 

The revolutionary nature of this pro- 
posal will undoubtedly shock a great 
many. We have grown so accustomed 
to spending first and thinking about in- 
come later my proposal will probably be 
greeted with scorn and derision. vi- 
sionary” and “impractical” will probably 
be the kindest comment I can expect. 
But if anyone can think of a better way 
to stop the profligacy to which we have 
frown accustomed, I will gladly em- 
brace it. If I can start some construc- 
tive thinking, I will be satisfied. 


The Late Albert Sidney Camp 


SPEECH 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, Sm 
Camp was one of the first men I met after 
I came to Washington. Both of us were 
named for that great general of the Con- 
federacy, Albert Sidney Johnston. Right 
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off we had something in common. We 
always addressed each other as Albert 
Sidney.” I believe he knew every detail 
of the life of the distinguished man 
whose name we bore. We must have 
fought the Battle of Shiloh a dozen times. 

These memories certainly make you 
feel close to a man, and I was devoted to 
Sip Camp, He was a great and able Rep- 
resentative, with a heart as big as a 
house. He was never too busy to help 
some other Member. I know how much 
he has helped me. 

I extend my decpest sympathy to his 
2 ones in their and America's great 
088. 


Republican Newspaper Hits Administra- 
tion’s Economy Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a public service I am calling attention 
to an editorial in the Republican Chicago 
Tribune of July 27, 1954, 

Stating that economy in government 
doubtless will be an issue in the fall 
campaign the Republican Chicago Trib- 
une says: 

But it is hard to see how it can be used 
with much success by the Republicans, 


The Republican Chicago Tribune 
points out that President Eisenhower has 
indicated an expenditure for the new 
fiscal year of $65.6 billion and that this 
is more than any single year’s expendi- 
ture by the Truman administration. 

And Truman— 


Remarks the Republican Chicago 
Tribune— 
had two excuses for swollen budgets. He was 
fighting a war in Korea that has been over 
since July 27, 1953. Moreover, he was carry- 
ing out the program of economic ald under 
the Marshall plan. Economic aid, we are told 
time and time again, has been almost com- 
pletely stopped, x 


The Republican Chicago Tribune calls 
attention to the fact (a) that when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was campaigning for the 
Presidency in 1952 he promised to bring 
about a sharp reduction in expenditures 
and (b) that the indicated expenditures 
of his administration 1n 1955 are actually 
in excess of the 1952 expenditures he then 
criticized. 

Coming from a Republican source this 
frank and unfavorable comparison of the 
record for economy of the present Repub- 
lican administration with that of the 
preceding Democratic administration 
will be, I am sure, generally accepted as 
factually grounded and not motivated by 
political bias. The editorial follows: 

EtsENHOWER’s RECORD ON SPENDING 

Shortly after June 30 of each year the 
President of the United States issues a state- 
ment summarizing the Income and outgo for 
the accounting year just ended. Almost in- 
variably each President has stated his convic- 
tion that he has managed the Goyernment 
well in the preceding 12 months and that 
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progress has been made in getting the Na- 
tion's finances on a sounder basis. 

President Eisenhower conformed to custom 
when he announced Friday that during the 
fiscal year which recently ended, expenditures 
were cut, the year's deficit was brought down, 
tax reductions were made possible and “we 
are laying a firm base for a healthy and ex- 
Ppanding economy.” 

In the recent fiscal year, outgo amounted 
to $67.6 billion. Mr, Eisenhower says this 
is $10 billion less than the last Truman 
budget. But that budget was never author- 
ized by Congress. It was just the sum total 
of what the outgoing President told Con- 
gress the Governnrent would need to carry 
on all the activities he had in mind. In that 
year, half Truman and half Eisenhower, the 
spending totaled 74.3 billion. 

Mr. Eisenhower also places the saving 
at 83 billion under his own estimate made 
in January. The way to make a substantial 
showing like that in July is to make your 
estimate outrageously high in January. It 
was widely pointed out earlier this year 
that a $70 billion spending rate was ex- 
cessive. The hope was then expressed that 
the President himself would recognize this. 

When Mr. Eisenhower was campaigning 
for his office, he promised to bring about a 
sharp reduction in expenditures. In the year 
which ended in mid-1952, just before the 
campaign started, the Government dis- 
bursed $65.4 billion. The achievement of 
Mr. Eisenhower in bringing about economies 
must be measured by how much he has 
cut spending below this figure of $65.4 
billion, 

He hasn't reduced it at all. Instead, he 
has increased it. The Treasury outgo in 
the year he has just reviewed was $2 billion 
more than was spent by his predecessor 
whose record he had criticized. 

The administration has indicated what 
the outgo is going to be for the new fiscal 
year which will end June 30, 1955. The 
total as it is set down in the Treasury 
Bulletin is $65.6 billion, or a little more 
than Truman spent in his worst year, and 
Truman at least had two excuses for swollen 
budgets. He was fighting a war in Korea 
that has been over since July 27, 1953. 
Moreover, he was carrying out the program 
of economic aid under the Marshall plan. 
Economic aid, we are told time and again, 
has been almost completely stopped. 

Economy in government, as shown by the 
resulte of the last fiscal year, will doubtless 
be an issue in the coming election. But 
it is hard to see how it can be used with 
much success by the Republicans. All that 
Eisenhower can claim is that as a spender 
he is just a little more costly to the tax- 
payers than Truman was. 


Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1955 
SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10051) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho by his own statement is a 
shotgun approach to this appropriation. 
It should be pointed out very clearly that 

the gentleman does not seek to reduce 
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the amount of funds; he simply by the 
shotgun approach seeks to tie up an 
additional 4 percent of the obligational 
authority. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD, I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Does the gentleman 
question my statement that if the 
amendment is adopted the FAO will have 
all of the funds which it requested? Is 
not that true? 

Mr. FORD. They will have all of the 
funds for some future date, but they 
can only obligate for the fiscal year 1955 
the amount appropriated less 4 percent. 
The gentleman from Idaho seeks, in ef- 
fect, to reduce this appropriation in 
fiscal 1955 by this limitation method. 

It should be brought out and reem- 
phasized that the Committee on Appro- 
priations in recommending this bill to 
the Committee of the Whole has reduced 
the total funds requested by the execu- 
tive branch by something over 13 per- 
cent or a total of $812 million. 

The gentleman from Idaho by his 
amendment would further restrict the 
obligational authority during the pres- 
ent fiscal year by approximately $208 
million, so that during this fiscal year 
you would have an outright reduction in 
funds of $812 million below that recom- 
mended by the President, plus this fur- 
ther hamstringing obligational limita- 
tion of some 4 percent, which would make 
a dollar limitation of $208 million. 

Mr, BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I may say that I have 
no pride of authorship in this particular 
type of amendment which the gentle- 
man has referred to as a shotgun ap- 
proach. The original author of this type 
of amendment was the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas]. This type of 
amendment has been used in the Con- 
gress before under the sponsorship of 
those gentlemen. 

Mr. FORD. I do not believe that this 
type of amendment is necessary or de- 
sirable. We have already taken rather 
serious action in reducing the funds that 
were proposed by the executive branch, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. This is real- 
ly just an attempt to do with a shotgun 
what the House specifically refused to 
do with a rifle heretofore this afternoon. 

Mr. FORD. That is entirely correct. 
We defeated an amendment earlier that 
would have seriously impaired the mili- 
tary aspects of this program. It would 
be very unwise in my judgment to ap- 
prove such an amendment which would 
impair the military aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr, GARY. Would this, as a matter 
of fact, not put the House in the ridicu- 
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lous position of saying “Here is the 
5 but you can only use 96 percent 
of it’? 

Mr. FORD. That is entirely correct. 
I hope the amendment is rejected. 


Matual Security Appropriation Bill, 1955 
SPEECH 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10051) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. JAVITS. I wish to explain the 
situation. I am in favor of the Vorys 
amendment which is directed at a to- 
tally different matter, to appropriate the 
$17 million for the United States con- 
tribution to the United Nations technical 
assistance program. My amendment 
proposes to add what the Committee on 
Appropriations has taken out of the 
President’s program for the United 
States technical assistance program, 
which was $112 million, which was the 
administration’s express request for 
technical assistance by agreements be- 
tween the United States and other 
friendly countries. 

The Vorys amendment concerns the 
United Nations multilateral technical as- 
sistance program which is an excellent 
investment for us in those areas which 
we cannot reach, for sound reasons, with 
our own program. It is an excellent in- 
vestment and I am for it, but it does 
not deal with the question of the reduc- 
tion in the strictly United States tech- 
nical assistance program, which pro- 
gram we should not reduce. The Presi- 
dent has requested us not to, and we 
should not, for this reason. 

We are talking here about a great 
struggle with the Communist bloc. 
Eighty-five or ninety percent of this bill 
is for military defense security. What 
is then our offensive in this struggle? 
We are to have over 3,000 technicians 
abroad working for the technical assist- 
ance program, building up good will and 
support for the United States and for the 
free world, in these numerous countries 
in the world. If you look at the roll. 
you will see that this technical assist- 
ance program is getting into every spot 
in the world which is in real danger in a 
most effective way. 

Are we going to be so fodlish as to 
pinch pennies in our strong point in the 
offensive for freedom? I am all for our 
program of military security. It is en- 
tirely justified; its costs run into billions. 
In terms of money aggregates it makes a 
ridiculous comparison for us to think 
that we are going to save $12 million bY 
cutting it off this technical assistance 
program which gives help in $1 million 
or $2 million chunks or less to a whole 
host of countries. Which country are We 
going to take it out of? If any, it will 
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Probably be out of some country where 
© need it the most. 
wh t us take the case of Latin America, 
of ere we are spending about one-fourth 
this whole amount provided for tech- 
neal assistance something like $23 mil- 
on. Those countries think so much of 
tw program that they are contributing 
1 ice as much, something over $40 mil- 
on a year to our $23 million so that this 
Eram may be carried on adequately. 
k It seems to me that the committee 
Usht to vote my amendment, taking 
2 of the United Nations technical 
Pr ce program and approving the 
esident's request for the technical 
t tance appropriation in this offensive 
or freedom. 


Matter of Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


ly OF MISSOURI 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


un SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
in Unanimous consent to have printed 
co the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by cerning military questions, written 
lig oseph and Stewart Alsop, and pub- 
H ed in the Washington Post and Times 
erald of July 26, 1954, 
ere being no objection, the article 

Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MATTER OF Facr 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

WHY NOT BIRDS? 


redone ago, in the far happier past, these 
Scerters were among the first to insist that 

Viet postwar intentions were inherently 
ma In those days, this opinion of our for- 
Was ally was still very unfashionable, and 

regarded as excessively gloomy. 

A charming lady—the wife of Field Mar- 
— “Jumbo” Wilson—therefore complained 
de t the reports in this space were much too 
thine eing. She was asked to suggest some- 
fires =, to write about more cheerful than the 
dart. Irantan crisis, which was taken in a 

Tk and acute stage. 

B Oh," said Lady Wilson, who was a strong 
ritish bird watcher, “why not try birds?” 
ian is one of the recurring moments when 
in Y Wilson's advice becomes very tempt- 
8 The political realities are immensely 
esbollent. They have been officially con- 
abort from the American public. Writing 
Heer those realities sounds like a descrip- 
of a nightmare. 
ap. tt this is the beginning of an attempt to 
ds what those realities truly are. 
e begin with, this country has now ac- 
ce, cd a new Munich in the Far East. (“Ac- 
Me de is the new word of art used in this 
fa, inistration, to mean fiabbiness in the 
tig Of danger.) The history of the deci- 
en not to intervene to save Indochina is 
tet 134 to suggest the decision’s future con- 
Juences. 
ou2atrary to common report, the Joint 
Can in or Staff were unanimous that Ameri- 
eral interests demanded intervention. Gen- 
but -l dgway is alleged to have dissented, 
is not correct. By a conventional 
deter man analysis of the cost, char- 
Wa, d duration of the war, General Ridg- 
tr, certainly made the project very unat- 
Sctive, But he favored it all the same, 
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Besides Admirals Radford and Carney, and 
Generals Twining and Ridgway, Secretary of 
State Dulles insisted that Indochina must 
be saved. So did Vice President Nixon, with 
the authority of the detailed knowledge he 
gained on his Far Eastern trip. In the other 
corner, however, were Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey and the President’s brother, 
Milton Eisenhower, who is this administra- 
tion’s power behind the scenes. 

Because of the Treasury's budget, and be- 
cause Milton Eisenhower argued that the 
“country wouldn't stand for it,” the Presi- 
dent decided not to do what the Joint Chiefs, 
the Secretary of State, and the Vice Presi- 
dent insisted we ought to do. Unfortu- 
nately, a balanced budget is a very poor pro- 
tection against the consequences of a Mu- 
nich. And unless every high American of- 
ficial in close touch with foreign and de- 
tense problems is utterly mistaken, the con- 
sequences of a Munich must now be ex- 
pected in the Far East. 5 

Secondly, while accepting this Far Eastern 
Munich, the administration is also tacitly 
accepting certain other risks that are per- 
haps even more serious. 

On the one hand, an impairment of our 
basic military asset is being tacitly tolerated. 
Gen. Curtis Lemay's Strategic Air Command 
is a superb instrument of war. It is not be- 
ing cut down, it is getting better planes. 
But its striking power is still being imper- 
ceptibly reduced, by the growing political 
and military threat of our overseas air bases. 

New Soviet guided missiles, which can 
bring these bases under fire were described 
in this space last week. That is the heart 
of the military threat. The political threat 
lies in increasing unrest of allies, who own 
these bases. Loss of these bases will be 
equivalent to the loss of 60 percent of SAC's 
bombers, for it will reduce by 60 percent the 
sorties that can be flown. 

On the other hand, the administration is 
also tacitly accepting the inevitability of total 
peril. In contrast to SAC the Soviet long- 
range stocks of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
is continuously growing. Meanwhile the 
story of American air defense is still the same 
scandalous story of cheese-paring, delay, dis- 
organization and neglect. 

For these reasons, the time is coming 
rather soon—perhaps in 2 years—when the 
United States will be exposed to total de- 
struction by Soviet air attacks. 

Somewhat further in the future the time 
is also coming when the Soviets will have 
an Intercontinental ballistic missile, against 
which there is no defense. The Soviets have 
been going all out to get this missile. We 
have not been going all out. Hence there is 
a good chance the enemy will have the ulti- 
mate weapon before we have it. 

A Munich made already; our chief military 
assets being demonstrably devalued; the time 
of total peril not very far in the future, 
and even grimmer developments that may 
follow after that—these are the main fea- 
tures of the situation now confronting us. 
An emergency exists which is not being 
treated as an emergency. One must ask, 
therefore, where this emergency will lead. 
It would be nicer to think about birds, but 
it would be remarkably imprudent, 


Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1955 
SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 10051) making 
appropriations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, this House should re- 
member that the appropriation bill be- 
fore us is really a $12 billion spending 
bill. This is three times what the FOA 
can spend. The bill should be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument in this 
debate seems to revolve around the de- 
Sirability of adequate military defense. 
No one on this floor, I am sure, would 
want to see anything but adequate de- 
fense all over the world wherever we 
were called upon to defend our inter- 
ests. I submit to you, however, that if 
this is a military matter the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration is not the agen- 
cy to carry it on. This is a matter for 
the Armed Services Committee. 

I say that the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration or Mutual Security, what- 
ever you want to call it, has always been 
inept in the administration of this legis- 
lation. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has already called attention to 
that situation. Here I want to compli- 
ment the committee on a very frank 
statement contained in the report re- 
garding this agency. I refer to page 5. I 
want this in the Recorp, because it clear- 
ly indicates the weakness of adminis- 
tration. 


On page 5 of the report, and again 
on page 7, is contained one of the most 
scorching indictments of a Federal agen- 
cy that I have ever read. Here is a por- 
tion of the report on page 5: 

It has already been determined that ques- 
tionable practices, involving substantial 
sums, are being followed in the classifica- 
tion and recording of transactions as obli- 
gations, They range all the way from plain 
clerical errors ($47,800,000) to amounts ex- 
ceeding limitations stated in letters of in- 
tent not yet converted to definitive contracts, 
Substantial sums are included for lump-sum 
contingent amounts contained in contracts 
for spares, spare parts, engineering changes, 
and the like for which there are no definitized 
orders and which appear to amount in effect 
to nothing more than an administrative 
reservation of funds against possible future 
purchases. Contracts entered into in 1951 
and earlier years, practically dormant for 
many months, are also included. There are 
other categories of questionable firmness 
such as canceled orders not yet removed from 
the books, excessive cost estimates, lower 
stock prices promulgated subsequent to the 
original requisitions, ete. The conditions 
found closely parallel those reported in March 
1954 by the Comptroller General on obliga- 
tions for regular aircraft-procurement funds 
in the Navy and Alr Force. 

Similar tests were made of selected obli- 
gations reported as of May 31 under non- 
military programs. Many instances were 
found of outstanding obligations with con- 
siderable age which were possibly out of date 
as well as many instances where there was 
a direct question of validity from a stand- 
point of legality and firmness. 


Mr. Chairman, the administrator of 
this program should not be very proud 
of this indictment. 

But more denunciatory than the above 
excerpt is another on page 7. To me it 
is nothing less than a charge of dishon- 
esty in administration, Here it is: 
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JUNE BUYING 

Examination of rates of obligation in fiscal 
year 1954 under several mutual security ap- 
propriations disclosed amounts for June 1954 
so high as to be far above and beyond any 
normal relationship to rates of prior months. 
From an analysis of the underlying detatis, 
including examination of a number of spe- 
cific documents forming the basis for such 
amounts, the committee can only conclude 
that there was a deliberate effort to tie up 
or dispose of available funds before the June 
30 deadline. The finger points clearly to 
various forms of “June buying” to get rid of 
“hot money” as basis for support of 1955 re- 
quests, a practice long condemned by the 
committee and on which, as late as April 26, 
the Director of the Budget issued a directive 
to agencies cautioning against such practice 
late in the fiscal year. 


I submit to you if that is the way this 
agency is handling its business it is 
about time some changes were made. I 
would suggest to the administrator that 
he stay home and do his homework in- 
stead of chasing to all parts of the world 
trying to effect trade agreements with 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
his responsibility. 

Before I conclude my brief remarks 
Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment my 
colleague from Wisconsin, Mr. Davis, for 
his very able presentation of his amend- 
ment. It should carry. And to my other 
colleague, Mr. Lamp, for his forceful ar- 
gument in support of the Davis amend- 
ment. I am proud of these promising 
young men in the Wisconsin delegation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what this bill be- 
fore us really amounts to as a matter of 
fact is whether or not we are going to 
have fiscal responsibility in this Con- 
gress. I say to you that so far as I am 
personally concerned it is evidence of 
3 irresponsibility. This cannot con- 

ue. 


Odd Tariff Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Odd Tariff Proposal,” 
which appeared in the Sacramento Bee 
on July 17, and a letter addressed to me 
from W. J. Dauenhauer, chairman of the 
United Hop Growers of California. 

This is an expression of concern on 
the part of the hop growers to the Tariff 
Commission of any further reduction in 
present tariff rates on hops. 

In view of the repeated demands on 
the Federal Treasury, it is encouraging 
in Mr. Dauenhauer's letter to read: 

Our industry can survive without Govern- 
ment subsidy, and I can assure you we are 
anxious to proceed in that manner, 


However, as Mr. Dauenhauer states: 


We must have proper protection against 
the dumping of cheap foreign hops on the 
American market. 


I commend the editorial and the letter 
to the special attention of my colleagues 
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of the Pacific Coast States, Idaho, and 
New York, where hops are grown in 
quantity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Opp TARIFF PROPOSAL 


A hearing before the Federal Tarif Com- 
mission will open in Washington, D. C., next 
Monday on a proposal to lower tariffs on 
hops, particularly those imported from Iron 
Curtain countries. 

The dumping of cheap foreign hops on the 
American market not only could be ruinous 
to American producers but also is unjusti- 
fied by domestic production and consump- 
tion statistics. 

The United States yield, almost exclusively 
fn California, Oregon, Washington, and Ida- 
ho, has declined from a peak of 63 million 
pounds in 1951 to an estimated output of 
40 million pounds this year, but even that 
stands 10 percent above domestic consump- 
tion. 

The reduction in acreage bas resulted al- 
most entirely from drastic reductions in 
prices due to the importation of foreign hops, 
mostly from Germany, which has enjoyed a 
tariff differential. 

In a letter to Senator Tuomas Kuchl, the 
United Hop Growers of California stated: 

“If this downward trend is continued, it 
will no longer be feasible to produce hops in 
this country and could easily jeopardize the 
stability of a once thriving American in- 
dustry.” 

That industry is important in this imme- 
diate area. A very substantial part of Cali- 
fornia’s $4 million a year crop comes from 
the lower Sacramento Valley—$2 million of 
it in Sacramento County alone. 

The principal beneficiaries of the proposed 
tariff reduction would be the Iron Curtain 
countries, for which the rate would be re- 
duced from 24 to 12 cents per pound. 

It would be ironical, indeed, were such 
a cut to be made to benefit Iron Curtain 
countries at the expense of the American 

wers. 

The proposal at the best Is highly ques- 
tionable and dangerous to an established 
American agricultural activity. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 14, 1954. 
Hon. Tuomas H. Kucnen, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator KUCHEL: The hop growers 
of California have recently been informed 
that the Tariff Commission is investigating 
hop production and will hold a meeting on 
the subject in Washington, D. C., July 19 
with a view toward adjustment of tariffs. 
We understand the Commission will later 
make some recommendations to the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Upon receipt of the above information, 
California hop growers rapidly organized 
under the name, United Hop Growers of 
California, and asked me to serve as chair- 
man. Mr. E. L. Markell, of San Francisco, 
has been selected to represent the group and 
will call at your office. 

We respectfully request that you express 
to the Tariff Commission the need for an 
adequate tarif on hops. We believe you will 
readily agree with our position when you 
have become acquainted with some of the 
facts listed in the following paragraphs. 
More detatled information will be forwarded 
to you in the form of a brief. Oregon has 
a problem similar to ours and growers from 
that State are working with Senator Gur 
CORDON. 

At the outset we would like to make it 
clear that the hop industry is not one that 
expanded abnormally during the war or dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. There was an in- 
crease which resulted in a peak production 
in 1951. However, production is reduced 
one-third from the 1951 peak of 63 million 
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pounds and is now estimated at 40 million 
pounds for 1954. This production is ap- 
proximately 10 percent above domestic con- 
sumption. The reduction in acreage has re- 
sulted from drastic reduction in price due to 
the importation of foreign hops. If this 
downward trend is continued, it will no 
longer be economically feasible to produce 
hops in this country and could easily jeoP~ 
ardize the stability of a once thriving 
American industry. 

About 2 years ago the Commission reduced 
the tariff from 24 cents to 12 cents on hops 
imported from Germany, Japan, and all other 
non-Iron Curtain countries, The impact 
this action can easily be demonstrated in an 
examination of the imports from Germany- 
The production in Germany increased from 
8,528,000 pounds to 37,705,000 pounds in 
about 10 years, The price has dropped from 
$1.38 per pound (including tariff) in 1951 to 
about 50 cents per pound at the present time. 
Without the long-term contracts betwee? 
brewers and domestic hop growers, many of 
our growers would have been forced out of 
production. You can see that this is a mat- 
ter sufficiently urgent to justify immediate 
action if our industry is to survive. It 18 
obvious that if we are to continue the Amer!- 
can standards of labor we cannot compet 
with foreign competition based on cheaP 
labor. 

As you may know, most of the hops grown 
in the United States are produced in Call- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
California's hop production in 1953 amoun 
to 9,608,000 pounds, with a gross value 
production of $4,804,000. This is a reduc 
tion of 4,927,000 pounds from the 14,535,000 
pounds produced in 1951. Incidentally 
those of us in this area are particularly 
interested because Sacramento, Yolo, 
Sutter Counties represent approximately 
percent of California's production, and 
1953 production for Sacramento County 
alone was in excess of $2 million. The bulk 
of this cost is, of course, returned directly 
to the local area through the payment of 
wages and the purchase of supplies. 
crop requires more hand labor than any other 
agricultural crop, and, in addition, the in- 
vestment per acre in trellises and other 
necessary equipment amounts to from $1 
to $2,000 an acre, so it prevents the hop 
grower from rapidly switching his agricul- 
tural production to other crops. The value 
of hop production in Sacramento County in 
1953, even with the reduced acreage, was 
second only to the production of alfalfa bay 
and barley, 

Our industry can survive without Gover?” 
ment subsidy, and I can assure you we 
anxious to proceed in that manner. Wit? 
the current market at approximately 
percent below parity, it is obvious we m 
have proper protection against the dumping 
of cheap foreign hops on the Ameri 
market. 

We win deeply appreciate any a late 
action you can take in our peat. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Davennavuer, 
Chairman, United Hop 
Growers of California. 


Aircraft Production in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE? 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, J 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled EX. 
perts Fear Russia Will Nullify United 
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plates Nuclear Edge by 1959, Match Us 
he Long-Range Jet Bombers," published 
1 ime St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 25, 
„There being no objection, the article 
Vas ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 
S$ Fear RUSSIA Witt NULLIFY UNITED 
Srares NuUcLEAR Eber sy 1959, MATCH Us IN 
NG-RANGE JET BOMBERS—AIRCRAPT PRO- 
DUCTION IN AMERICA TAPERING OFF JUST AS 
Vier UNION BEGINS To OVERTAKE LEAD— 
GIVES FAVORED POSITION TO SCIEN- 


(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. A, 
retired) 
se VASHINGTON, July 24.—A majority of our 
lor military officials agree with the state- 
i. made by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
the erat. of Missouri, in an address before 
Ber Senate this week that the military 
ength of the United States and its allies 
coming weaker as against the growing 
ngth of the Communists. 
€y see the western allies making no 
heen toward overcoming the disparity 
forces Communist and western grounde 
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ua the other hand, they see the Soviet 
dren substantially ahead of the West in 
enslve air forces and progressing at a rapid 
A 8 the building of long-range bombers, 
üü ld in which the United States has been 
Preme, 
1 fear that the Soviet Union is sub- 
bes atiy ahead of the West in building 
S-range ballistic rockets. 
y n nuclear weapons, the Russians were 4 
the behind the United States in exploding 
hehe first atomic bomb, but only 8 months 
— nd us in exploding their first hydrogen 
R md. The picture appears to be that the 
is aslans are gaining where the United States 
Boy bertor. but we are not gaining where the 
vieta are superior. The great elements of 
®stern superiority are our much larger and 
dre varied stock of nuclear weapons, both 


taron and fusion, and the aircraft to deliver 
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etal, feared that the advantage of our nu- 
Ady. Superiority will be nullified by Soviet 
ances within 5 years, that within the 
ot Period the Russians will draw abreast 
2 In long-range jet bombers and ahead of 
n long-range ballistic rockets. 
hag èe United States will still at that time 
of © 4 margin of advantage in the delivery 
bombs because of the peripheral bases 
Und the Soviet Union, but this will hardly 
tion isiye in a contest of mutual destruc- 
er with hydrogen bombs. The relative 
“ctiveness of the defenses will be more im- 
ant than this favorable factor. 
1 umerically, the Soviet alr force in organ- 
th combat formations is larger than that of 
è United States. 
mane United States Air Force, Navy, and 
tr ines have about 12,500 aircraft, including 
the Ports, in combat, formations, although 
total inventory is 33,000. 
ee Russians have 20,000 aircraft in com- 
Teg ormations and 20,000 in reserve. Until 
*ntly the Soviet air foroe was directed pri- 
‘ae Tily toward support of ground operations 
In tus tense against United States bombers, 
assi € last 5 years, 15,000 MIG-15's have been 
Tig Ened to this defense. In Korea our best 
Mi 83 then, the F-86, just overmatched the 
sto 5, Production of the MIG-15 has 
Va nee and that of the MIG-17, an improved 
eelelnn ia under way. During the May Day 
che, ation in Moscow this year, 60 to 70 of 
Ney, new planes flew by. The MIG-17 is be- 
Neon to be supersonic. Supersonic booms 
© been heard over Moscow. 
Rupes United States is in production with ita 
Compete F-100, but it has not yet reached 
at formations, The Russians are thus 
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ahead of the United States in the race to 
produce a supersonic interceptor. From 
what has been learned and estimated about 
the MIG-17, it is believed to be inferior in 
speed and other characteristics to the F-100. 


TWO 2-ENGINE JET BOMBERS 


Two types of two-engined jet light bomb- 
ers, type 27 and type 31, have been in pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union for about 3 
years. They have speeds of between 500 and 
600 miles per hour. Production is estimated 
to be more than 1,000 annually. 

At the May Day celebration, the Russians 
exposed for the first time two new jet bomb- 
ers, the TU-37 and the TU-29. The new 
TU-37 was a sensation to observers. Its size 
was about the same as that of the American 
B-52, but it was propelled by only 4 engines, 
as compared to the B-52’s B. 

These engines it has been calculated, pro- 
vide more than twice the thrust of any en- 
gine developed in the West. They give the 
TU-37 a range estimated as about 5,200 
nautical miles and a speed in the 500-to-600 
miles per hour class. The four engines of 
high power are more economical of fuel than 
eight of half the power. 

Some foreign observers are of the opinion 
that the Russians have 27 of these long-range 
bombers in organized formations. Our ex- 
perts doubt this, but admit that it is likely 
the Russians have more than one or two. 

They base their reasoning on the fact that 
in practice rehearsals for the May Day cele- 
bration, the TU-37 was flown on 6 or 8 occa- 
sions. From their own experience with first 
models of aircraft, they do not believe this 
would be possible with only one plane. After 
every flight. such a complex new device as a 
long-range jet bomber is forced to go into the 
shop for correction of defects or modification. 
Hence our people assume this bomber is in 
early stages of production. 

If this assumption is correct, the Soviets 
have an intercontinental jet bomber into 
production ahead of the United States. We 
have 2 of our 8-engined B-52’s, and Boe- 
ing is setting up lines for production, but 
the bombers are far from coming off these 
lines now. 

GREAT ADVANTAGE FOR UNITED STATES 


The United States has, of course, a number 
of wings of the B-36 combined piston and 
jet intercontinental bomber, so we retain a 
very great advantage in this field for the 
present. The advantage will be lost in the 
next 3 to 5 years when the higher perfor- 
mance jet bombers comes into combat for- 
mations. 

The TU-39 is a medium two-engined jet 
bomber somewhat comparable to the United 
States B-47 medium jet bomber. The B-47 
is probably capable of higher performance, 
The TU-39 is in production, as 40 have been 
seen in filght. American production of the 
B-47 ls far in excess of Russian production 
of the TU-39. 

MEANING OF DEVELOPMENTS 


It Is easy to assess the meaning of these 
developments. 

Within 3 to 5 years the Russians will 
have the means of delivering atomic weapons 
on the United States equal to our means of 
delivery against Russia. They will have a 
force of medium jet bombers to attempt to 
take out our peripheral bases and to attack 
our allies in western Europe. They will have 
a very large force of supersonic interceptors 
for defense. They will have a very large 
supply of aircraft of lower performance to 
support ground operations. 

If the high performance aircraft of the 
United States and our Allies are added to- 
gether, the West will still be inferior. 

Furthermore, the limited missions and 
usefulness of Navy and Marine aircraly 
make their inclusion in western totals some: 
what deceptive. 

The Navy has never been willing to risk 
its ships for any length of time within range 
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of shore-based aircraft. Consequently its 
operations are of the hit-and-run variety. 
The Marines think of themselves as a ready 
force to be the first in. Then they exvect 
to come out as the Army takes over. Fur- 
thermore, the Marines tie down their aviation 
to ground units in a fashion that is agreed 
by everyone but the Marines to be extremely 
wasteful. 

There are on our drawing boards super- 
sonic fighters and bombers in the 1,000- 
miles-per-hour class, but production is years 
away. We know little about similar plans in 
the Soviet Union. To keep our technological 
advantage, it is vital that research and devel- 
opment on these craft be rushed. A crash 
program is required in the opinion of many 
officials in this field, as well as in guided 
missiles, or the United States is in danger 
of falling behind qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively. 

PLANE OUTPUT TAPERING 


Just at this time, while the Soviet Union 
is overtaking our qualitative lead, aircraft 
production in the United States is tapering 
off. With the completion of many of the big 
orders placed in the last few years after the 
Korean War started, production of aircraft 
will decline 50 percent in the next 18 months. 

This has already started. One of the most 
efficient assembly lines and production teams 
in the United States, at Boeing, on piston- 
engined tankers, is being closed down with 
its contract completed. ‘This team has been 
making heavy tankers for a dollar a pound.” 
Jet tankers are needed, but no contract has 
been let. - 

Aircraft procurement is being planned on 
a basis of the expenditure of $4 billion an- 
nually to replace aircraft with a 6 years’ 
obsolescence figure. Obsolescence is relative 
to the competition that weapons must 
match. 

Instead of this comfortable, stable, and 
businesslike approach, the national interest 
requires, Air Force officials say, a stepped-up 
program of research, development, and pro- 
duction. 

This would be more costly, but they look 
on it as the only way to retain a technical 
lead over the Russians. The present method 
is built-in assurance that the Russians will 
get ahead of us. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


In the field of guided missiles, it Is believed 
that the Russians have outdistanced the West 
in development of the long-range ballistic 
rocket. They took over the German scientists 
and experimental station at Peenemunde and 
continued where the Germans left off, The 
Germans at that time were years ahead of 
the West. 

It is belleved here that the United States 
is in advance of the Russians in the develop- 
ment of the smaller guided rockets for antl- 
aircraft defense, air-to-air use by fighters and 
in support of the battlefield. This confi- 
dence may, however, be due only to the small 
amount of information available. 

We wonder how the oppressive Communist 
system is able to match our efforts both in 
volume and technical proficiency, Senator 
Srminoron told the Senate one reason when 
he said, “While we devote only a small part 
of our resources to the building of our new 
weapons military strength, the Communists 
are devoting a very large percentage of their 
resources to creating such strength.” 

And he also said they are graduating twice 
as many engineers annually as we are. 

But these reasons are not the whole story. 
The Russians have been able to carry out 
crash programs simultaneously in jet bomb- 
ers and guided missiles successfully, a major 
technical achievement. 

FAVORED PLACE FOR SCIENTIST 

One reason for their success is the favored 
position of the successful scientist and tech- 
nician in Russia. Success in these fields in 
Russia is equivalent, in benefits, to making a 
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million dollars in the United States. The 
Russian scientists and technicians have far 
greater incentives than ours. They provide 
for their own and their families’ future by 
working 60- and 70-hour weeks in a struggle 
for accomplishment. 

The scientists and technicians are selected 
from among the brightest youth in the Soviet 
Union and thelr schooling is a charge on the 
state. So not only are the abler youth di- 
rected into such critical fields, but they are 
also provided with great incentives to success 
and disgrace in case of failure. 

The Soviet ground forces are still estimated 
to number about 175 divisions and 40 divi- 
sions of artillery, antiaircraft artillery, and 
other supporting units. They have been re- 
equipped since the war. About 90 of them 
are available in western Russia and Eastern 


Europe. 

The 65 satellite divisions in Eastern Europe 
have steadily improved in training and de- 
pendabllity. Where once they were more a 
liability than an asset, they now, with varia- 
tions between different countries, are of some 
value. Their value will increase as young 
men who have never known anything but 
Communist loyalties become the larger pro- 
portion of their makeup. 

The 90 Soviet divisions initially available 
in Europe from the Baltic Sea to Yugoslavia 
are opposed by western divisions of about 
one-third the number and half the power. 

Failure to rearm Germany and build up 
the forces of other Western European coun- 
tries has reached the point where the only 
hope of successful ground defense is by the 
massive use of atomic weapons. In that re- 
spect we have passed the point of no return. 
Our own weakness on the ground insures that 
we have to fight an atomic war with all the 
horrors that it involves. 

The military people are terrified that, while 
our relative military position is deteriorating, 
the peace in Indochina and demands for 
economy will bring about a letdown instead 
of the Increased effort to advance in arma- 
ment that they see as necessary. 

Senator SYMINGTON in his address to the 
Senate quoted a passage from one of Sir 
Winston Churchill's books which Churchill 
had given to him and marked for him on his 
trip to Furope this spring. This was written 
6 years ago. 

“No one in his senses," Churchill wrote, 
“can believe that we have a limitless period 
of time ahead of us. We ought to bring 
matters to a head and make a final settle- 
ment.” 

“We ought not to go jogging along, im- 
provident, incompetent, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up—by which I mean some- 
thing bad to turn up.” 

Symincton added: 

“But we have been ‘jogging along, improvi- 
dent, incompetent, waiting for something to 
turn up,’ and what has turned up has been 
bad.” 


1954 Platform of the South Dakota 
Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the 1854 platform adopted at the State 
convention of the South Dakota Repub- 
lican Party, which met at Pierre, S. Dak., 
during the last weekend. I call my col- 
leagues’ attention especially to the 
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plank on agriculture set forth in the 
platform. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1954 PLATFORM, SOUTH DAKOTA REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 
PREAMBLE 

We ask the prayers of everyone in seek- 
ing a continuing peace for our tortured 
world. 

We pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one nation under 
God, indivisibie, with liberty and justice 
for all. f 

We, the Republican Party in South Dakota, 
Trededicate ourselves to those principles 
which animated our forefathers who set- 
tled this broad land. Those principles must 
be preserved, 

AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the most important Indus- 
try in South Daktota and it is the basic 
economic activity of our entire Nation. 
When agriculture is prosperous and sound, 
our Nation and our State are prosperous 
and sound, 

The farmers of South Dakota and the 
Republican Party in the State and Nation 
are intelligently recognizing the seriousness 
of the farm problem and are working toward 
an ultimate fair and final solution. We view 
with confidence the positive efforts and high 
purpose of President Eisenhower in at- 
tempting to solve the long-range problems 
of farm and farmers" prosperity. 

We feel that until such time that the 
farmers of this State can attain full parity 
at the markct place, a minimum support 
level of 90 percent on basic farm commodi- 
ties should be maintained. We feel that our 
administration’s long-range goal of perma- 
nent farmer prosperity can best be attained 
in this manner and pledge our support of 
such å program. 

We commend the REA and the RTA for 
their quick action under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in expediting the process of 
loan applications and in making funds avall- 
able to the cooperatives. REA loans to elec- 
trie and telephone borrowers in the fiscal 
year 1954 totaled 5241, 000, 00 — the highest 
since 1951. 

We commend President Eisenhower and 
the Republican Congress for removing price 
controls from meat products and for moving 
rapidly to meet the dangers of a depressing 
market in the livestock industry. 

For providing farmers with additional 
grain storage. (In 1954 the Nation will 
haye enough bins to store 1,123,000,000 
bushels.) 

For the expedited program for the dis- 
posal of surplus foods and fabrics to foreign 
consumers in a new “exchange of value pro- 
gram,” and for furnishing State institu- 
tions, welfare clients, Indians, and the 
school-lunch programs with surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. 

For extending the Federal crop insurance 
program. and for sponsoring legislation that 
returned the activities of the farm credit 
administratton to the farmer. 


For expanding the soil conservation and 
watershed programs throuch the enactment 
of new legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of watershed areas and for making 
both direct and indirect loans available to 
farmers and ranchers for soll and water 
conservation purposes. 

For the successful negotiation of a new 
international wheat agreement and for ef- 
fective action in imposing import controls 
tor cotton, wheat, dairy products, oats, flax- 

peanuts, rye, and shelled almonds. 

For the substantial new emphasis and 
support given the programs of agricultural 
research and education, 
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For the prompt action which was taken in 
making emergency funds available to 
farmers and ranchers in drought- and food- 
stricken areas through the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

We favor the continued expansion of vo- 
cational, agricultural, and homemaking 
programs, of 4-H Club programs, school- 
lunch programs, of the services jointly 
sponsored by State-Pederal cooperation 
through our State College of Agriculture lo- 
cated in Brookings. We further favor stor- 
age of surplus commodities on the farm, and 
we also recognize the importance of farmer- 
owned cooperatives to the farm economy. 

We shall, as a responsible political party. 
continue our concerted efforts to improve 
farm living conditions and to assure free- 
dom of opportunity so that young people 
will be encouraged to remain on the farm 
and in rural communities in the firm con- 
viction that one of the bastions of freedom 
in this Republic is the farmer-owned and 
farmer-opcrated American farm. 


COMMUNISM 


We have always recognized communism 
to be a conspiracy against freedom and re- 
ligion, We have never compromised with 
communism and we have fought to expose 
and eliminate it in Government and Ameri- 
can life. 

We pledge ourselves to a continuous fight 
against communism and the influence 
Communists both at home and abroad. 

We especially commend Senator Karu E. 
Mownopr, of South Dakota, for the outstand- 
ing service he has rendered to the United 
States of America in our fight against 
communism, 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The constitution of the State of South 
Dakota was adopted 65 years ago. Since that 
time tremendous changes have taken place. 
It is well to examine our basic law and 
action to make it conform to the require- 
ments of recent times. Other States ure 
doing this. 

Our State constitution contains approxi- 
mately 20,000 words, It is one of the longest 
State constitutions. It contains much leg- 
islative material; it contains much obsolete 
and archaic material. The constitutio® 
should be remodeled to better adapt the 
structure and operation of our government 
to modern conditions, 

It is recommended that a constitutional 
convention be called at the earliest appro 
priate time to revise our basle law to fit the 
requirements of progressing and changing 
times, 

EDUCATION 


The State constitution says, in section L 
article VIII, in part: “* * * It shall be the 
duty of the legislature to establish and main- 
tain a general and uniform system of publie 
schools wherein tuition shall be without 
charge and equally open to all.. e” 

The responsibility for public edueatlon . 
kindergarten through college and university: 
lies with the people of South Dakota 
ing their desires through the State legis- 
lature and the executive branch of 0 
State government. The State government 
in turn has delegated supervision, adminis 
tration, and financing of elementary an 
secondary education to school districts 
which operate within the framework of State 
laws. 

We belleve— 

1. That all agencies of government con- 
cerned with public education should support 
such measures as will promote the reo! 8 
zation of our school districts into more eco 
nomical and efficient units. 

2. That the legislature should continue t9 
pass such laws as will tend to equalize the 
property tax burden for elementary and 
secondary schools over the State. 

8. We believe in State ald for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and pleds® 
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durselves to continue such aid in benefiting 

school districts which are efficiently 
Organized and making satisfactory efforts to 
Provide good educational systems. 

4. That we need to continue to support 
dur institutions of higher education ade- 
Wuately so they may continue to serve the 
Reeds of our people. 

5. That the permanent school fund and 
lands are a sacred trust that have been 
Biven to the public schools and must be held 
inviolate. 

6. That the department of public instruc- 
tion and the State board of education should 

given such powers as necessary to handle 
adequately statewide functions of education, 

We pledge ourselves to support such mens- 
Ures as will tend to accomplish these things 

we believe. 
ELECTIONS 

We favor extending the closing of the polls 

m 5 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

In the event the candidate for governor 
does not receive 35 percent of the popular 
vote in the primary elections, we would 
endorse a run-off election between the two 
yandidates receiving the largest number of 
otes. 


We recommend that the legislature con- 
Sider the appropriate extension of the State 
Primary election for use in the nomination 
Of candidates for the office of lieutenant 
80vernor. Since the lieutenant governor in 
Certain circumstances may become governor, 
an elective office, and since nomination by 
Convention may at times result in a change 

t the party represented, we recommend 
Consideration of both nomination and elec- 

m by the same process as for governor. 


HIGHWAYS 
In order to provide an efficient, safe, and 
economical highway system for the people 
ol South Dakota and for the benefit of the 
— otiy of the State we endorse the follow- 


A sound and continuing highway program 
based on present and reasonably anticipated 
Leede. The program to provide a balanced 
uubrorement of primary, rural, and urban 

‘ghways. 

í Priority of improvements to be based on 

Act-finding surveys conducted by the State, 

dr its subdivisions, in cooperation with the 
ureau of Public Roads, to the end that 

Lishways with the greatest traffic demand 

Proved first. 

reimmedlate establishment of sound and 
Allstie personnel policies which will at- 

to and hold technical services necessary 

accomplish the objectives. 

Utilization of private enterprise to the 

um extent in the construction and 
maintenance of highways. 

mi Anning for meeting future public de- 
“nds for an expanded highway program in 
© State and Nation. 

wane commend our junior United States 

the sr Francis Case who, as chairman of 

5 4 committee on Public Works, authored 

Obtained passage of a Federal aid to 
ret highway appropriation bill which 

Urns to the respective States the full 
Peanut of gasoline tax collected by the 

eral Government. 


INDIANS 

Mare © Republican Party favors the estab- 
ent of a program to plan for the eco- 
is ot rehabilitation of our Indian citizens 
establishing industry on or near the res- 
ations wherever possible, which will 

b the excess supply of labor. 
cont Republican Party pledges itself to a 
‘nuation of the work of the Commission 
ita dian Affairs, and to actively respond to 

vanding and recommendations. 
self „ Republican Party further pledges it- 
thos” Seek rights for all Indians equal to 
Nation. other citizens of the State and 

n. 

— 755 enable the Indian to help himself at- 
the goal of complete emancipation, the 
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Republican Party urges the Federal Govern- 
ment to expand and improve the health pro- 
grams on the reservations, continue and en- 
large the reservation road program author- 
ized on July 1, 1954, and promulgate an 
equitable resettlement plan to meet the 
problems resulting from the Missourl River 
Basin development. 
LABOR 

We recognize the great contribution labor 
has made resulting in industrial progress in 
our State. We recognize that harmony be- 
tween management and labor Is necessary to 
promote proper employer-employee rela- 
tions. 

We will protect the right of the individual 
to work, Irrespective of his membership or 
nonmembership in a labor union, and we 
advocate the solution of labor problems on 
a State level rather than a national level. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


We fully recognize the growing importance 
of safe highway transportation and feel that 
traffic laws should be studied and revised 
where necessary to provide greater uniform- 
ity in regulation governing safe movement 
of traffic. We further commend the pres- 
ent administration on its gradual increase 
in the number of highway patrolmen; we 
recommend that this program be continued 
in order to provide thorough traffic law en- 
forcement, and that adequate funds be pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

LEGISLATIVE EARCH COUNCIL 


We recommend continuing study of State 
government by the Legislative Research 
Council and Little Hoover Commission, and 
commend them for their past accomplish- 
ments. 


We pledge increased support for both. 
MENTAL HEALTH 


The needs of the State Institutions which 
care for the mentally Ul are recognized as 
important State problems. 

We pledge our efforts to assist in the solv- 
ing of personnel and building needs to the 
end that a greater percentage of those so 
afflicted may be rehabilitated and returned 
as useful citizens in their own communities, 
and we recommend a further expansion of 
psychiatric help and care throughout the 
State for the mentally ill who do not require 
institutional care. 

MISSOURI BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


The Republican Party reaffirms its stanch 
belief that full benefit should be derived 
from development of the Missouri River. We 
belleve that South Dakotans should give 
strong support to the Missouri River de- 
velopment program that will mean so much 
in living enJoyment and prosperity for the 
people of this State. 

The Republican Party recognizes that the 
multiple benefits produced from the Mis- 
souri River program will improve agricul- 
ture and encourage industrial development 
that wlll supplement our agricultural in- 
come. The Republican Party believes that 
power and other benefits of the river pro- 
gram should be distributed to the people at 
the cheapest possible rates consistent with 
sound economics. 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND OIL 


We support a continuous vigorous pro- 
gram for development of our State's natural 
resources and commend the Natural Re- 
sources Commission for its past achleve- 
ments. 

We again advocate preparation for possi- 
ble oil development in South Dakota by 
strengthening laws on oil conservation and 
by providing for a fair method of oil taxa- 
tion. 

PUBLIC WELFARE 

The Republican Party reaffirms its pledge 
to insure proper care for those of our people 
who by reason of age, illness, or other in- 
capacities are unable to properly care for 
themselves. 
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The 1953 Republican Legislature deter- 
mined that a thorough study should be made 
of those needs. A special legislative com- 
mittee is making this study. 

We pledge ourselves to give serious con- 
sideration to the recommendations of this 
committee and to support those plans which 
seem best designed to advance the welfare of 
that important segment of our citizens. 

TAXATION 


Under the leadership of the Republican 
Party a tax program has been carried out 
which has enabled the State to: Operate on 
a pay-as-you-go basis; reduce taxes wherever 
and whenever possible; afford the citizens of 
South Dakota outstanding services and ben- 
efits. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to a 
continuation of this sound fiscal policy, and 
that no new taxes are necessary excepting 
for highway purposes. 

We further recommend continued research 
and study by the Legislative Research Coun- 
cil, looking to the improvement of our sys- 
tem of assessment and taxation in order that 
the taxload may be fairly distributed and 
that we may be assured of an equitable dis- 
tribution of tax revenue from all sources to 
the State, counties, townships, school dis- 
tricts, and municipalities. 

VETERANS 


The Republican Party acknowledges the 
obligations which the State owes to those 
whose personal sacrifices were incurred for 
the benefit of all. 

We pledge continued assistance to veterans 
in obtaining benefits to which by law they 
are entitled, including strict compliance 
with veterans preference laws in Federal 
service. 

We urge that business and industry give 
special consideration to the employment of 
the disabled. 

We favor the continuation of the Veterans’ 
Administration as a separate and distinct 
agency in dealing with veterans affairs. 


REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


We commend our State administration 
under the able direction of Governor Sigurd 
Anderson who has demonstrated, by exam- 
ple, the practical application of sound Re- 
publican principles. 

We likewise commend our congressional 
delegation in Washington, Senators Karu 
Munpr and Francis Case, and Representa- 
tives Harold O. Lover and E. Y. Berry, who 
have continuously advanced the best inter- 
est of the people of our State and Nation. 

The Republican Party stands for solid, 
eficient and economic government in South 
Dakota. Its record speaks for itself, On 
August 1, 1954, South Dakota will pay off its 
last bond, calling the bonds before they are 
due, so that the State will save almost 
$260,000 annually in interest and become 
debt-free for the first time in 37 years. 

The State officials and particularly the 
Governor have strongly supported the Mis- 
souri Basin development program which will 
prove so beneficial to South Dakota, 

The Republican Party has continually 
worked to keep taxes at an absolute mini- 
mum and point vith pride to the low per 
capita taxes pald by citizens of this State 
as compared to other States In the Union. 
The cost of State government in South Da- 
kota compares favorably with other States, 
Costs in 1951 in South Dakota were $83.68 
per person; North Dakota, $116.41; Minne- 
sota, $96.37; Iowa, $93.71; Wyoming, $147.43; 
and Nebraska, $67.06. 

These and other constructive accomplish- 
ments tell the story of Republican leader- 
ship in South Dakota. 

CONCLUSION 

The Republican Party of the State of 
South Dakota subscribes to the foregoing 
platform of State and national objectives. 
We stand confident that it e the 
hopes of the citizens of this State, and pledge 
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ourselves to use every effort in attaining 
these goals. 

We pray God to keep us on our road to 
peace with freedom, to prosperity with 
health and happiness, and to a sound State 
government ably administered. 

“Fondly do we hope and fervently do we 
pray that we may find everlasting peace 
amongst ourselves and all nations.” 


What Now for Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the visit to Washington 
of President Syngman Rhee to discuss 
United States expenditures concerning 
both military and economic aid for the 
Republic of Korea, it seems particularly 
propitious to enter into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD today an excerpt from an 
article written by Mr. Edgar Monsanto 
Queeny and published in the November 
1953 issue of Monsanto magazine, This 
article was composed by Mr. Queeny sub- 
sequent to his visit to Korea as a mem- 
ber of a Special Committee of the Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation, sent there to 
analyze the relief and industrial rehabil- 
itation problems of the ROK. We 
have learned from the amended House 
Concurrent Resolution 219, filed by my 
distinguished colleague, Hon. PAUL 
SHAFER, of Michigan, on July 20, 1954, 
that from the viewpoint of industrial 
rehabilitation we are presently con- 
fronted in the ROK with what Mr. 
SHAFER aptly describes as “an incredible 
paradox.” This vital problem can and 
must be promptly and constructively 
solved, and in finding a solution, Presi- 
dent Rhee and his people, and the Ameri- 
can people too, should be greatly aided 
by their ability to refer to these selected 
comments and recommendations taken 
from Mr. Queeny’s article. For the Ko- 
rean people have no better friend than 
Mr. Queeny, nor one better informed 
about the onerous conditions and prob- 
lems which they, with our help, must 
overcome. We all desire to help Presi- 
dent Rhee and his brave people safe- 
guard and reconstruct their shattered 
country; and surely the American peo- 
ple can find no one better qualified to 
advise us intelligently, in this respect, 
than Mr. Queeny, one of the greatest 
and most successful of the great indus- 
trialists whose genius have made our 
American productive system the wonder 
and envy of the world. Here are the 
excerpts: 

WHAT Now von KOREA? 

It speaks well for Korean intuition that 
enpable men, although inexperienced, were 
elected. The assembly, in turn, adopted a 
constitution and elected Syngman Rhee 
President of the Republic of Korea—ROK.! 


The constitution was drafted with the ad- 
vice of American experts. 


In 1952 Rhee was reelected by a direct 
vote of the people, recelying 86 percent of 
the votes cast. 
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It is significant, if one desires to under- 
stand the ideology of these official American 
advisers, to consider articles 85, 87, and 88 
of Koreas Constitution. They provide that 
the State itself shall own all mines and other 
underground resources (oil), marine and 
waterpower resources; that all railroads and 
other important transportation enterprises, 
banks, insurance, electricity, irrigation, 
water and gas supplies shall be operated 
by the state; that “in order to meet with 
urgent necessities of national defense or na- 
tional life, private enterprises shall be trans- 
ferred to state or public ownership or their 
Management shall be controlled by or trans- 
ferred to the state..“ 

In order to put this new American-com- 
munism in business, ownership of all Japa- 
nese property—which included almost all 
mines, railroads, powerplants, banks, insur- 
ance companies, and almost all important 
industries—was transferred to the Republic 
of Korea, 

No wonder Ambassador Muccio urged a 
bewildered President Rhee to take Commu- 
nists into his government. Communism’s 
cardinal tenet is state ownership of all means 
of production, transportation, and commu- 
nication. 

And there is a very disturbing political 
note in the plans of all official reconstruction 
agencies. All the railroads, powerplants, 
mines, fertilizer, glass, steel, and other facili- 
ties that are projected are, in accordance 
with the Korean Constitution, to become the 
property of the Korean state. The anomaly 
is that a neocommunism or a complete so- 
cialism will be re-created in Korea by the 
taxation of private enterprise and individ- 
uals in the United States. 

Syngman Rhee and his ministere indi- 
cated a desire to encourage private enterprise 
and foreign capital to invest in Korea, but 
no American private capital will enter a 
country which has a constitution providing 
that the State may expropriate it “to meet 
* * * the urgent necessities of national life.” 
Rhee told us that, to encourage such invest- 
ment, he would recommend changing laws 
if necessary. I am certain he was sincere. 

The Eisenhower administration clearly 
favors the private ownership and operation 
of business, Why not extend this policy 
abroad? Rhee's attitude opens the way and 
America's large appropriations for Korea's 
rehabilitation should influence any recalci- 
trant members of the Korean Assembly. For 
Korea's own good, its constitution must be 
changed to permit private ownership of the 
now nationalized industries and protect 
against expropriation any new capital, 
Korean or foreign, that might be invested. 


Rhee: Redeemer of Korean Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the struggle for Korean inde- 
pendence has been an arduous and a 
bloody one, and it is far from over today. 
For over 50 years the spirit and sinew 
behind the Korean movement has been 
the aging President of the Republic of 
Korea, Syngman Rhee. He has literally 
spent his entire life educating, first him- 
self and then the world, to the need for 
autonomy and self-rule in his own na- 
tion. During the Korean war his people 
rallied again and again to his words of 
leadership, Many of his countrymen 
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spent their lives in defense of the spirit 

of liberty and freedom which he has for 

so long examplified. 

I call to your attention, Mr. Speaker, 
a very apt and true-to-fact article by 
David Lawrence from the Evening Star 
of Tuesday, July 27, telling of the dy- 
namic leader of the Korean people. 

Syngman Rhee stands today as the 
strongest link in the free world's chain 
of defense in the Far East. The fate or 
success of the Korean people is entwined 
inseparably with our own. 

May it happen that we always remem- 
ber the sacrifices of the Korean nation 
and the devotion and fidelity of their 
President, Syngman Rhee. 

The editorial from the Evening Star 
follows: 

SYNGMAN Rure RETURNS HomeE—Woovorow 
WILSON ONCE REFERRED TO ROK PRESIDENT 
AS “FOTURE REDEEMER OF Korea's INDE- 
PENDENCE” 

(By David Lawrence) 

Syngman Rhee, President of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, has come back home—for 12 
this country he spent 33 years of his exile 
after 7 years in a Japanese prison. 

He is a world figure today, but few of us 
knew him as we sat on the same platform to 
receive degrees at Princeton University in 
June 1910. He had studied there for a doc- 
torate and had majored in international Jaw 
and American history. Previously he had 
received a master of arts degree at Harvard 
and his first academic degree at George 
Washington University. 

Curiously enough, while studying at 
Princeton, young Rhee became acquain 
with Woodrow Wilson, then the head of the 
university, who often introduced him to 
friends as “the future redeemer of Korea's 
independence.” 

Few men in modern history have fought 
so long and so bravely for the independence 
of their native land. Associated as he wa 
with the work of the Presbyterian Board 
Foreign Missions in Korea, the youthful 
patriot strove constantly as a speaker and 85 
a writer to interest the people of this and 
other countries in the future of Korea. 

To hear Syngman Rhee, the gentle-man- 
nered man of intellectual attainment and 
deep-seated belief in the doctrines of repre 
sentative government characterized as 3 
“dictator” or as a man who brushes aside 
constitutionalism—as critics abroad have 
pictured him—is to accept the propaganda 
attempts to discredit him which have been 
made by the Communists and left wing in 
Europe and to some extent in this country- 

Syngman Rhee has had some tough de- 
cisions to make in wartime, and he has nad 
to deal severely with attempts to infiltrate 
his government by subversives, but his rec- 
ord as constitutional President—and partio” 
ularly the reforms which he has cham- 
pioned—bear out the faith and trust that 
Americans who have known him have placed 
in him. 

Many times, in the dark days while the 
Japanese held an iron hand over Korea. 
Syngman Rhee sat at the home of a friend in 
nearby Virginia and chatted with this writer 
about his hopes for Korean independence. 
It has been a long and melancholy struggle 
for him, and now that he has returned here 
to address a joint session of Congress and tO 
receive the plaudits of the American people 
for his brave stand in leading his country- 
men against the Communist „itis 
indeed historic vindication of a man with $ 
moral principle. 

Syngman Rhee ts nearly 80, but he has * 
strong and vigorus mind which has not for- 
gotten the trials and tribulations of the far 
eastern history in which he has so long 
played a vital part. He fears the Japanese 
still but knows that sooner or later the 
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Japanese and Koreans must work together 
against their common enemy—the Red Chi- 
nese and Soviets. He is deeply interested 
in reconstructing his country, which has 
Suffered the awful ravages of many years of 
War. The average American little realizes the 
fact that the Koreans killed during the pe- 
riod of fighting number in the millions and 
that the Koreans are a race entirely separate 
from the Chinese, quite capable of develop- 
ing its autonomy in the world. 

Indeed, the time mny come when a stand- 

army of Koreans numbering 1 million 

soldiers may prove the counterbal- 

ancing force in a military way in the Far East 

holding at bay the aggressor armies of the 
Communist Chinese. 

The key to American policy in the Far 
East is a recognition that things will not 
goon change in that area and that strong 
Allies are indispensable. It is essential, 

ore, that friendly relations between 
Japan and Korea be established and this 
may prove possible if a regional defense pact 
some day developed in which Japan can 
Play an important military part. 

But the emphasis of the hour is on ways 
and means of reconstructing Korea. The 
Visit of the President of the Republic is 
opportune because the Geneva Conference 
revealed all too clearly that the Communists 
have no intention of agreeing to the unifica- 
tion of Korea. More than two-thirds ot the 
Population is in South Korea and, if the 
Republic is strengthened, it may in due time 
exercise a big influence on the people of 
North Korea, who silently watch the Red 

ese take steps virtually to annex the 
northern territory. Since patriotism runs 
deep among the Korean people, the Red 
China. government cannot be relieved of the 
Gen of policing that area and keeping 
bodies of troops there; a circumstance 
Which some day will be of vast importance if 
the people of China rise up in a liberation 
ement. At that moment will come also 
the chance for North Koreans to regain their 
y, too. 

Syngman Rhee comes here to work out a 
Program of economic reconstruction on 
Which the United States has promised to 
help. The emphasis of his mission is on 

ful effort; a change from the days when 
it was being predicted that Syngman Rhee 
Would go it alone. For he has learned to 
Put his faith in the sincerity and wisdom 
of the American Government and in the con- 
Viction that it will never let him or his coun- 
try down. 


One Hundred Years of Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 
Mr. SIKMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to note the forthcoming 100th 


anniversary of the founding of St. Mary's 
N oped Catholic Church in Jersey City, 


St. Mary's has served the downtown 
100 on. of Jersey City for all of these 
0 years. It has nurtured and guided 
of t men. It has developed thousands 
to toon dertul Americans. It has given 
dur wars, noble and courageous sons. 
les Mary's is the first church in Amer- 
th that was dedicated to the dogma of 
Ble Immaculate Conception of the 
1084 Virgin Mary, and on December 8, 
4, its wonderful parishioners and old 
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friends will celebrate this anniversary. 
They have much in common during the 
close of this Marian Year. 

St. Mary’s was the first church in Jer- 
sey City to found a hospital, long before 
any municipal hospitals ever existed, and 
strangely enough the first 50 patients 
were orphans of Union soldiers during 
the Civil War. 

The pastors and clergy that have 
served St. Mary's have been wonderful 
men richly endowed and dedicated for 
God's service. The heritage that has 
been left to those who remain is one of 
service and dedication to God. 

Today the pastor of St. Mary’s is the 
Reverend John Henry Byrne, a man like 
his predecessors, humble and assisting, 
always. 

That God may continue to shower His 
blessings on St. Mary’s faithful clergy 
and parishioners is the wish of all of us 
who know of the service His church has 
given to the people of Jersey City. 


New Trends in American Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address 
made by Edward S. Maney, Direc- 
tor, Visa Office, Department of State, 
before the National Council on Natural- 
ization and Citizenship, New York, N. L., 
on April 2, 1954: 

New TRENDS IN AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 

(By Edward S. Maney) 

The National Council on Naturalization 
and Citizenship, I understand, is primarily 
concerned with the problems of the immi- 
grant who wishes to integrate into the 
American community and to become a citi- 
zen of the United States. From this point 
of view the members of the council will 


. be interested in certain changes which the 


Immigration and Nationality Act has 
brought about in the immigration field and 
which will be refiected in the composition 
of the group that makes up our new immi- 
grants. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which was enacted on June 27, 1952, has 
now been in operation for more than 15 
months. Almost unnoticed by the general 
public, this act has brought about a num- 
ber of changes that have proven beneficial 
to those who wish to come to the United 
States and have in many ways facilitated 
the administration of the law. 


Before I discuss with you some of these 
changes, let me remind you that the basic 
concepts of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act are not different from those which have 
been the basis of American immigration pol- 
icy ever since there has been a limitation 
on the number of immigrants to the United 
States. I am discussing these basic concepts 
not only because they have remained un- 
changed but also because they relate to 
American immigration policy, which is the 
responsibility of the Congress of the United 
States. I will discuss with you changes the 
new law has brought about and which have 


become most obvious to us in the Visa Office 
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of the Department of State during these 
last 15 months. 

One of the most troublesome problems 
consular officers in the field and we in the 
Department. of State had to deal with before 
the new law became effective was that of 
an American citizen who had married a 
woman of Asian ancestry and discovered only 
too late that under our laws then in exist- 
ence he had only the choice between his 
country and his wife since our laws, with 
few exceptions, then did not permit the im- 
migration of persons of Asian stock, 

One of the most important changes the 
new law has brought about is the elimina- 
tion of race as a bar to immigration. Alien 
wives and husbands of American citizens and 
alien children of American citizens are now 
eligible for immigration and entitled to non=- 
quota status irrespective of their race. While 
it is true that the quotas accorded to Asian 
peoples are minimum quotas, it must be 
borne in mind that the volume of immigra- 
tion from a given area is composed of both 
quota and nonquota immigrants and the 
latter group of course may exceed without 
Umit the numerical limitations placed on 
quota immigrants. This is best illustrated 
by the fact that during the last fiscal year 
1,043 Chinese and 2,489 Japanese came to 
the United States as immigrants, although 
Japan has a quota of only 185 and only 103 
quota numbers are available to Chinese per- 
sons, In evaluating these data it must be 
recalled that racial bars to immigration were 
not lowered until the second half of the 1953 
fiscal year. J 

CHANGES IN QUOTA CHARGEABILITY 


Another important change that the new 
law has brought about is a general relaxation 
of the method by which the quota charge- 
ability of an allen is determined. The basic 
rule remains unchanged that the quota of an 
niien is determined by his place of birth. 
While formerly only an alien wife charge- 
able to an oversubscribed quota could be 
charged to the more favorable quota of her 
accompanying husband, under the new law 
a husband as well as a wife may be charged 
to the more favorable quota of the accom- 
panying spouse. For example, the Greek 
husband of an English woman may be 
charged to the quota of Great Britain. 

Similarly, a child may now be charged to 
his own quota, the quota of his accompany- 
ing father, or that of his mother, whichever 
of the three is most favorable. In the past 
a child mandatorily had to be charged to 
the quota of the accompanying father. This 
relaxation of the law which may seem unim- 
portant, I assure you, bas brought relief to 
many an immigrant family by giving them 
an opportunity to come to the United States 
together rather than choosing between sep- 
aration or waiting together abroad. 

Another change relating to the quota 
chargeability has brought relief for many 
hardship cases for which there was no satis- 
factory solution under the old law. In a 
considerable number of cases prospective im- 
migrants born in countries with small and 
oversubscribed quotas had to be given the 


- discouraging information that they had to 


anticipate an indefinite waiting period under 
the quota of their country of birth although 
they had no tie to the country of their birth. 

The typical example is that of an alien 
born in India while his British parents were 
stationed there as missionaries or that of a 
Swiss person born in Egypt whose father was 
stationed there as a consular officer of his 
country. The law now permits that an alien 
who was born in a country in which neither 
of his parents was born and in which neither 
of his parents had a residence at the time of 
such alien’s birth may be charged to the 
quota of either parent. In other words, to 
use our examples, the alien born in India 
may be charged to the British quota to which 
his parents would have been chargeable, and 
the alien who was born as son of the Swiss 
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Consul in Egypt may be charged to the quota 
of Switzerland. 

Fuller use of existing quotas is made pos- 
sible under the new law by permitting that 
any portion of a given quota not used during 
the first 10 months of a quota year may be 
used without numerical limitation during 
May and June, that ls, the last 2 months of 
the quota year. The restriction on the use 
of quotas to 10 percent of each quota per 
month that now is applicable only during 
the first 10 months applied to every month 
of the quota year under the old law. Thus, 
quota numbers were lost if a demand for 
immigration visas in excess of 20 percent 
developed in May and June of a year under 
a quota that had not been utilized up to 80 
percent during the first 10 months of the 
same quota year. 

The prohibition against the immigration 
of manual labor, the so-called “contract la- 
bor provision” of the old law, by and large 
restricted immigration to the United States 
to relatives and close friends of American 
citizens and of permanent resident aliens. 
Aliens with good skills and many of them 
needed in this country but lacking family 
or friendship ties as a rule could not come 
to this country as they were unable to secure 
an acceptable affidavit of support as evidence 
that they were not likely to become public 
charges. Thus real “new-seed immigration” 
had become unknown in this country except 
for those immigrants who benefited under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

This situation has been drastically 
changed by two provisions of the new law. 
On one hand the outdated and inflexible 
contract labor law was eliminated. Now an 
allen is permitted to make arrangements for 
his employment before he comes to the 
United States and may submit evidence 
about his employment to show that he is 
not likely to become a public charge. Only 
if the Secretary of Labor certifies that there 
exists an oversupply of a given skill in a 
given locality of the United States will the 
immigration of aliens be barred who possess 
such skill and who are coming to this local- 
ity. No such finding has so far been made 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The other provision of the new law that 
is helping the “new-seed immigrant” as well 
as American industry, business, and cultural 
interests is the one giving a first claim to 
one-half of the quota of each country to 
aliens whose services are needed urgently in 
the United States because of their high edu- 
cation, technical training, specialized ex- 
perience, or exceptional ability and to their 
spouses and children. 

The provision permitting immigrants to 
have employment before coming to the 
United States eventually will make itself 
felt also in the distribution of immigrants 
throughout the United Staets. As long as 
immigrants had to rely for their immigra- 
tion on affidavits of support from relatives 
and friends in this country, the traditional 
trend of the immigrant movement contin- 
ued to be to urban areas where there was 
already considerable immigrant settlement. 
Now it is to be expected that the settlement 
of new immigrants in the United States will 


not only be influenced by their tendency to 


go where they have friends or relatives but 
that it will be guided by job opportunities 
throughout the country. 

SECURITY PROVISIONS 


Some misunderstanding seems to exist in 
the mind of the general public as to the 
effect the new law hns had on the security 
provision applicable to immigrants. The 
opinion seems to be widespread that the new 
law is more exacting in that respect. Actu- 
ally the reverse is true. 

For all practicable purposes the new law 
has reenacted the security provisions that 
had been part of the immigration laws since 
the passage in 1950 of the Internal Security 
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Act. One significant change, however, has 
taken place. In the past, and ever since 1940, 
not only present but also former members of 
proscribed organizations were excluded from 
admission into the United States as immi- 
grants. For example, an alien who in his 
youth some 20 to 30 years ago was a member 
of the Communist Party was still ineligible to 
receive a visa regardless of the fact that long 
since he had given up his early political asso- 
ciations and had since become an outspoken 
fighter against communism. 

The new law contains an escape clause for 
former voluntary members of proscribed 
organizations, a fact that has been given 
little if any publicity. The defector clause 
contained in the new law permits the issu- 
ance of a visa to a former voluntary member 
of a proscribed organization if the alien since 
the termination of his membership and for 
at least 5 years before the date of his visa 
application has been actively opposed to the 
principles and ideology of the proscribed or- 
ganization of which he was a member. 

This provision of law has made it possible 
to admit to the United States as immigrants 
a number of aliens whose record of the past 
years has justified that the United States 
show forgiveness for past political association 
and has thus enabled us at least indirectly to 
encourage future defections. 

After this trial period of 15 months, we 
in the Visa Office, can say that the new law 
as far as it affects the visa function of the 
Department of State constitutes a consid- 
erable improvement over the earlier laws. 
I hope my brief presentation has shown you 
that the new law tends to keep families 
united In migration, makes the use of quotas 
more flexible, and facilitates the admission 
of “new-seed immigrants.” It gives due 
recognition to the need in the United States 
for certain skills, professional knowledge, 
and abllity. It also opens the door to those 
who in the past were permanently barred 
for reasons of race or as a result of former 
and long past political affiliations. 

I know that some of you are critical of the 
basic philosophy of our immigration laws, 
particularly its national-origins quota sys- 
tem, which actually goes back to the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. In all fairness to the 
new law, this criticism I think should be 
divorced from a recognition of the fact that 
the new law has brought many important 
improvements over the old law, particularly 
in relation to its treatment of immigrants, 

In thelr administration, laws can be in- 
terpreted literally and restrictively. On the 
other hand, they can be given a reasonable 
and humane interpretation. I want you to 
know that ever since the Immigration and 
Nationality Act has become effective, we in 
the Visa Office have made every effort, with- 
out doing violence to the plain Intent of 
the law, to interpret It reasonably and hu- 
manely. In our frequent discussions with 
the congressional committees on questions 
relating to the interpretation and admin- 
istration of the law, we have found that it 
is also their desire to see the law adminis- 
tered in a commonsense manner. 

I should like to use this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep appreciation of the fine co- 
operation we in the Department of State 
have enjoyed in our close work with the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. Ever 
since the new law was enacted, we have been 
meeting regularly with representatives of 
the Service and in close cooperation have 
worked out the various problems that nat- 
urally would arise in the implementation 
of a new statute. I am glad to say that we 
have been able to work out each and every 
problem that has come to our attention 
during these first 15 months. 

Although I am not speaking here for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, I 
am certain I can say both for that Service 
and for the Department of State that we 
have done everything and will continue to 
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do everything possible to interpret and ad- 
minister the immigration laws consistent 
with the intent of Congress and in the best 
interest of the United States, 


Postal Field Service Employees 
RERECE. 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to vote today for H. R. 9245 to 
increase the rates of basic compensation 
of postmasters, officers, and employees 
in the postal field service. 

This is one bill in which there has 
not been complete agreement. I will 
admit the bill does not satisfy me en- 
tirely. However, all of us have seen 
legislation in the past few weeks come 
to the floor of this House to which we 
had individual objections. To me the 
test of this legislation is—does it serve 
the overall purpose which is intended 
when it is brought to the floor of the 
House. I believe this bill does have some 
things which will receive general ap- 
proval and for those reasons it should 
be enacted. Let me point those out 
briefly: 

First. This bill provides a permanent 
5-percent increase for all postal em- 
ployees with a minimum of $200 per year 
and a maximum of $400 for any em- 
ployee except fourth-class postmasters 
and hourly employees. 

Second. A much-needed uniform al- 
lowance annually for those employees 
required to wear uniforms is provided 
in this bill. 

Third. A fourth longevity grade for 
all personnel in post offices. 

Fourth. An increase is made allow- 
able per diem for employees in the trans- 
portation service up to $9 per day from 
the present rate of $6 per day. 

Fifth. This legislation will modify the 
existing law which restricts the number 
of permanent appointees in the Federal 
service. This has merit in permitting 
more permanent appointments to a large 
number of temporary and indefinite em- 
ployees in the field service, This makes 
for better stabilization and a greater at- 
traction to better personnel. 

Sixth. There will now be provided a 
biweekly pay period for all postal per- 
sonnel in the fleld service. 

To me these are much-needed im- 
provements for the personnel in the 
postal field generally. It has been 3 
years since there has been any increase 
of salary to postal people. This increase 
is needed at this time, and something 
should be done about it before this Con- 
gress adjourns. 

I do not know whether or not we are 
going to vote on any other bill during 
this session at all, but I do know that 
these provisions of this bill are needed 
sufficiently by postal personnel who de- 
serve our consideration today. 

I think all of the Members of the 
House have realized for some time that 
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in the civil service system there exists a 
Wage scale that keeps employees living on 
& marginal basis from year to year. 
This is now one of the more important 
Matters under consideration by person- 
Nel boards here in an attempt to work 
Out some equity in the situation. I be- 
lieve that a majority of the Members of 
Congress believe that such an adjust- 
Ment is fair and should be brought about. 

As all of us know, both parties have 
been desiring an adjournment on August 
1, or shortly thereafter. If we are to 
bring any realism into this situation we 
are going to have to give relief to the 
Postal employees before we adjourn. It 
&ppears that this may be the only op- 
Portunity we will have for such a vote. 

ese are my reasons for supporting this 
bill today, 


National Wildlife Federation Asks Recon- 
sideration of New Land Acquisition 
Policy of Department of Interior and 
Corps of Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, sportsmen 
and the general public will be denied 
enjoyment of recreational use of many 

Ousands of acres under a new land 
acquisition policy recently promulgated 
Jointly by the Department of Interior 
and Corps of Engineers. Conservation- 

throughout the country are prac- 
tically unanimous in their belief that 
this policy is contrary to the public in- 
terests. They state, and I am in agree- 
Ment with them, that it will affect wild- 

e resources and recreational oppor- 
tunities in connection with Federal 
reservoir projects. 

Under leave to do so, I insert herewith 
Communications from the National 
dlife Federation on this subject: 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 

Yo Mr. ConcressMan: The National 
ildlife Federation is gravely concerned 
about the new land acquisition policy pro- 
Mulgated jointly by the Department of In- 
~% and Corps of Engineers, approved Jan- 
ary 13, 1954, and published in the Federal 
er as Order No. 2744. We believe this 
Policy to be contrary to the public interest 
edie affects wildlife resources and recrea- 
ware Opportunities in connection with Fed- 


m policy restricts to tħe mini- 
um Federal land acquisition in connection 
ais the projects. This does two 
—— h we regard contrary to the public in- 
st: 
eae It virtually eliminates opportunities for 
Hi Alte and fisheries management on pe- 
Phery lands and shorelines, 
2. It limits public access for recreational 
by and favors commercial exploitation 
Private land owners. 


4 Secretary of the National Wildlife Fed- 
ee On I was instructed to send you a copy 
Fea Solution adopted unanimously by the 


tion's board of directors meeting at 
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Rolla, Mo., June 19-20, 1954. The resolution 
is attached. 

This land acquisition policy was not in- 
duced or established by legislation and legis- 
lation is probably not required to correct 
it. We believe, however, that the matter is 
of sufficient importance to be called to the 
attention of Members of Congress. We hope 
you will use your influence to protect the 
public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. Callison, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION ON Corps or ARMY ENGINEERS 
AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENT JOINT POLICY ON 
LAND ACQUISITION, ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
MEETING IN ROLLA, Mo., JUNE 19-20, 1954 


The board of directors of the National 
Wildlife Federation, representing through its 
47 State aMliated wildlife organizations more 
than 3 million sportsmen-conservationists, 
respectfully urges the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of the Army to 
give reconsideration to section 6 of Order 
No. 2744, approved January 13, 1954, for pub- 
lication in the Federal Register establishing 
a joint policy for land acquisition on reser- 
voir projects for the following reasons, to wit: 

1. The values of federally financed em- 
poundments of water used in seeking appro- 
priations in Congress take into consideration 
recreational and wildlife values to the gen- 
eral public. 

2. The tremendous increase in the num- 
bers of hunters, fishermen and recreationists 
in the United States requires full utilization 
of all recreational resources to meet increas- 
ing demands. 

3. Nonreimbursable Federal funds Invested 
in governmentally financed empoundments 
and structures are derived from taxes im- 
posed upon all citizens of the United States, 
Fair and adequate development of wildlife 
and recreational values alone can justify the 
taking of such tax money for local and sec- 
tional flood control and Irrigation projects, 

Under the present policy the general public 
will be denied the enjoyment of recreation 
and wildlife values reasonably incident to a 
coordinated and comprehensive development 
of such projects. On the contrary the greatly 
enhanced benefits and increased land values 
will accrue not to the public, but to the 
riparian owners of contiguous land. Wild- 
life and recreation values, including ade- 
quate public access to and public use of 
impounded water and contiguous riparian 
land, should be protected by acquisition of 
reasonable land areas in depth above the 
high-water mark of all such federally fi- 
nanced projects. 


Labels, Libels, and Equal Time—Address 
by Hon. Robert E. Lee, of the Federal 


Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1952 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure, on Tuesday, of attending a 
luncheon at the National Press Club to 
hear the Honorable Robert E. Lee speak 
on the subject, Labels, Libels; and Equal 
Time. ; 

Those of us who have known the 
speaker for the years he was the senior 
member of the investigating staff of the 
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House Committee on Appropriations 
have recognized his ability, his grasp of 
details, and know his previous training 
with the FBI, and in the area of the 
functions of government. His speech 
before the National Press Club was well 
received on a timely subject. Unfortu- 
nately, the questions and answers, which 
always follow the speaker's addresses at 
these meetings, and which often make 
up the most interesting part of the pro- 
grams, cannot be included. Mr. Lee dis- 
played his knowledge of the job to which 
he was recently appointed; his good 
nature, and his ready wit. He made an 
excellent impression on his audience, 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include his 
address, which follows: 

LABELS, LIBELS, AND EQUAL TIME 

When I came into your famed club this 
noon, one of your more erudite members, 
who obviously knew all about the War Be- 
tween the States, made the comment to me: 

“This is as close as Robert E. Lee ever got 
to the White House.” 

As your irrepressible president has told you, 
I hail from the Chicago Lees, sir. 

As for the War Between the States, I ven- 
ture that if there had been television or even 
radio in the 19th century there would have 
been no such unpleasantness. If the peoples 
of the North and the South had been able 
to communicate with each other, to hear 
the pros and cons of the issues of that day, 
there would have been understanding and 
enlightenment at firsthand, rather than col- 
ored versions conveyed after considerable de- 
lays via the then existing avenues of com- 
munication. 

Suppose the Lincoln-Douglas debates had 
been on the air. One has only to read them 
today to realize that large portions of the 
electorate could have been swayed; that prob- 
ably brother would not have been pitted 
againgt brother in one of the saddest epi- 
sodes of our history. 

Pros and cons, issues of the day, and elec- 
tions bring me to the text of my talk. Most 
of you here are journalists, Whether you 
report for the printed page or for the elec- 
tronic presses that are the microphones and 
cameras of radio and television, you are men 
who chronicle current events. As reporters 
you have an avid interest in the great Amer- 
ican game of politics, The rules of the game 
are pretty well established. It Isn't my pur- 
pose to bore you with a dissertation on par- 
tisan politics, proselyting people or peculiar 
parties, 

In every election year since broadcasting 
began in 1920 there have been controversies 
over equal time on the air for candidates for 
public office. Since the advent of tele- 
vision as a commercial service (and you can 
date that back only to the start of World 
War II), the controversies have been plenti- 
ful and acrimonious. 

This bielection year is no exception, Al- 
ready there have been repercussions and 
demands for equal rights. Already a few 
libel suits have ben filed because of campaign 
speeches in the primaries. Those talkathons 
are in vogue again. And the boys haven't 
even warmed up yet. 

What's the origin of this political “equal 
time“ provision of the law? What is a 
“qualified candidate for public office"? Why 
is it that station managers can't lay a blue 
pencil to libelous political copy, yet must 
give equivalent time to any rival candidate? 
What, if anything, can station owners do 
about it? 

This, then, is the saga of section 315. Sec- 
tion 315 ts the provision of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, known variously as the 
“political section” or the “equal political 
time section." For the FCC it is known as 
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the “headache section.” It Is also known by 
other and saltier designations by broadcast- 
ers who come to grips with it every election 
year, local, State, or National. 

In view of the controversial nature of the 
subject and in the interest of accurate re- 
porting of the facts, I must of necessity refer 
to the material which I have prepared for 
the occasion. 

However, this method of presentation has 
its advantages. The late Indiana humorist 
Kin Hubbard, better known by his pen name, 
Abe Martin, said years ago, There's one good 
thing about th’ feller that speaks from 
manuscript—he knows when t’ stop.” 

Now for another quote: 

“The greatest of all injustice is that which 
goes under the name of the law; and of all 
sorts of tyranny, the forcing of the letter of 
the law against the equity, is the most in- 
supportable.” 

The author of those words, Sir Roger 
lVEstrange, held an office in 17th century 
Tngland which might be compared to that 
of an FCC Commissioner. His title was Li- 
censer of the Press, 

When he wrote the words, “the forcing of 
the letter of the law against the equity,” he 
must have been looking into his crystal ball 
and foresaw the day when section 315 would 
be written into the Communications Act. 

This section, plus the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Commission to implement 
its provisions, and backed up by court in- 
terpretations, has raised many serious prob- 
lems for both the Commission and the 
broadcaster. 

One of the provisions of section 315 states 
that no station is required to permit the 
use of its facilities by any political candidate, 
but if any licensee permits a legally qualified 
candidate to use its facilities, it shall afford 
equal time to all other legally qualified candi- 
dates for that office: provided, and I quote, 
“that such licensee shall have no power of 
censorship over the material broadcast under 
the provisions of this section.” 

But—and here's the rub—the courts have 
held in many cases, which I will refer to later, 
that the licensee is responsible under the law 
for any libelous statements over his facilities. 

In other words, the broadcaster, In an 
honest attempt to fulfill his obligations and 
present all sides of political views under the 
public-interest concept of his license, finds 
himself in the position of being “damned if 
he does and damnned if he doesn't.“ 

The broadcasters’ difficulties are further 
complicated by the fact that even fringe par- 
ties which are usually relegated to brief 
mention on the obituary page or to oblivion 
by newspapers are, if they qualify for a place 
on the ballot, entitled to equal broadcast 
opportunity with the two major parties. 

Let me list a few of the legally qualified 
parties whose candidates appeared on the 
ballots of the various States during the 1952 
election: Republican, Democrat, Prohibition, 
Progressive, Socialist Labor, Socialist, Ameri- 
éan Labor, Constitution, Christian National- 
ist, Liberal, Independent, Social Worker's, 
American, American First, American Vege- 
tarian, Greenback, Four Freedoms, and the 
Poor Man's Party. 

The magnitude of the broadcasting indus- 
try's job under the act is illustrated by the 
ae of candidates in the elections. this 

There will be 32 United States Senators, 
435 Congressmen, 35 Governors, thousands 
of State legislators, mayors, councilmen, and 
other muncipal candidates down to and in- 
cluding dogcatchers on the fall ballots, many 
of whom will be demanding equal time on 
the alr. 

Thousands of speeches will be made over 
radio and TV stations before the nominees 
are selected in the primaries and thousands 
more will be broadcast before election. 

Compliance with the equal-time provision 
for political candidates has developed some 
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vexing problems for the stations. Several 
years ago a legally qualified candidate of 
the Progressive Party demanded equal time 
from one of the local stations for his can- 
didacy for governor. The station was will- 
ing to comply with his request but ran into 
difficulty in trying to rig up a line to his 
place of residence, which at that time was 
the Federal penitentiary. 

In 1949 the chairman of one of the State 
central committees, speaking on the air in 
behalf of his candidates, charged that the 
opposition party, and in particular one of 
its candidates, were Socialists and that the 
difference between Socialist and Communist 
was merely the difference between a snake 
and n serpent. That left the party and the 
candidates suspect. One of the opposition 
candidates brought suit. 

The station stipulated for the purpose of 
the trial that libel had been committed, 
but entered the plea that section 315 pro- 
hibited it from censoring political speeches, 
therefore, it was not responsible. The lower 
courts agreed; but the court of appeals re- 
versed the decision and held the station 
liable. The Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the case and the station paid damages. 

You might ask in view of this confusion 
in interpretations of the law why Congress 
does not take steps to exempt stations from 
libel in cases of qualified political candi- 
dates whom they are not permitted to censor. 
As a matter of fact, the FCC has reminded 
Congress of this situation and Congress has 
reviewed it from time to time. 

I believe it is fair to say that few will 
disagree that there is an existing inequity. 
A number of States have recognized this and 
have adopted legislation designed to provide 
stations with some measure of protection 
against libel suits. It would seem to me 
that other States might weil explore this 
approach with profit. 

I would like to mention another and more 
closely related issue that is by no means 80 
clear-cut in philosophy or application, I re- 
fer to the broadcasting of controversial 
matter which is not primarily political. 

In accordance with Commission policy the 
licensee must present falr and reasonably 
balanced presentations on controversial 
issues if they are to operate their facilities 
in the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. 

In 1945 a certain self-proclaimed atheist 
petitioned the Commission to revoke the 
licenses of several stations in the West. His 
complaint was that for 2 years they had re- 
fused to make time available to him to 
preach atheism while they permitted the 
use of their facilities for religious programs. 
The petitioner contended that the question 
of the existence or nonexistence of a Divine 
Being is, in itself, a controversial issue, and 
that in refusing to make time available for 
arguments in support of the atheistic point 
of view, the stations complained of were not 
presenting all sides of the issue and, there- 
fore, were not operating in the public 
interest. 

The Commission denied the petition on 
the ground that the problem was far broader 
in scope than the complaint against the 
particular stations involved. However, it 
subscribed unanimously to a decision which 
some Congressmen called vaguely worded 
and which many broadcasters interpreted as 
a requirement that atheists be given equal 
time on the air to reply to religious broad- 
casts, There was a statement in the trade 
press at that time which read: “Jot down 
July 1946 A.D. as the day the FCC took 
jurisdiction over God.” 

In the case of political broadcasts, the 
problem is simply whether stations should be 
held liable for material over which they have 
no control. In the case of other controver- 
sial material, that problem is a lesa impor- 
tant factor, for the station can and does 
review such material beforehand. The prob- 
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lem that does exist here is that of trying 
to avoid pitfalls while following the Com- 
mission’s policy that controversial material 
must be presented, and presented from both 
sides. 

The broadcaster must determine, first, just 
what a controversial subject is. It's pretty 
hard to find a topic that isn’t controversial 
to someone. A few years ago a well-inten- 
tioned lady delivered a radio talk in Ohio 
in praise of cats, and an indignant gentle- 
man entered the studio declaring that many 
people considered cats repulsive, and that he 
should have reciprocal time to speak on 
dogs. I cannot remember whether or not 
he got the time, but I'll be glad to look it 
up for you if you are interested. 

The broadcaster must determine, then, 1f 
a given controversial subject deserves to be 
broadcast. Is it a proper matter for intl- 
mate discussion in the home as to morals 
and good taste? Is it alarmist? 

All good Americans are in favor of free 
speech within the dictates of good taste. I 
was privileged to spend a few years in the 
employ of the United States Congress and as 
such I spent a good deal of time on the floor 
of the House. How many times I have seen 
a proponent of a measure waxing eloquent in 
the well of the House in pursuit of his objec- 
tive when an adversary would arise and 
shout, “Will the gentleman yield?" The 
opponent would quiver as he smelled a fray 
and he would reply, “I will be glad to yield 
to my friend from Podunk.” The galleries 
would hush and the Members become atten- 
tive as they, too, smelled violent argument. 
The adversary would point the bony finger 
and dramaticaliy state, and I improyise here. 
“I disagree with every word the gentleman 
says, but I will defend to the death, sir, your 
right to say it,” and the tension burst with 
the sound of applause. 

In some cases this could be demagoguery 
but in most cases it is sincerely intentioned. 
It is not a new phrase and my research carries 
me as far back as Voltaire and the founders 
of our own Republic. These were men of 
vision who could not have foreseen the im- 
pact of those words on our modern way of 
life, yet the Impact is there. The automobile, 
let alone everything else, was as yet not even 
a gleam in the eyes of generations yet un- 
born. Who of them could foresee that we 
could talk into a gadget that we call a mike 
and a magic vibration occurs which carries 
not only the sound of our voice but our 
picture as well—now sometimes in color. 
Unfortunately, the air waves are too limited 
to permit time to be given to everybody who 
wants to sound off over them. Also, the 
nature of radio permits its signal to cross 
State lines, borders, and oceans—hence the 
FCC—the traffic cop of the radio highways. 
These are properties of all of the people, just 
as the waters of our rivers, and must be op- 
erated in their interest. They cannot be op- 
erated for the interest of a selected few any- 
more than we could deny the waters of our 
rivers to those who disagree with us. Broad- 
casting, like navigation, must be regulated. 
Certain citizens well qualified are entrusted 
with the privilege—not the right—of operat- 
ing on the public air waves. On public issues 
it is their job to keep the public informed 
and not propagandized. This does not mean 
that I would deny them the privilege to 
editorialize, but this privilege must be care- 
fully utilized, be properly labeled, and be 
subject to opportunity being afforded for 
expression of contrary opinion, 

Free speech, therefore, is our doctrine, but 
free speech also implies responsibility and is 
certainly not a license for insurrection. 
Justice Holmes once ruled, Free speech does 
not give a man the right to yell fire in 8 
crowded theater.” 

I am confident that the broadcast in- 
dustry is conversant with these problems 
and I am more than willing to leave these 
matters with our [ree industry which real- 
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izes, I am sure, that our convictions are 
based on our own experiences which could 
be limited to a very narrow sphere. It is 
Safe to say, perhaps, that we are all a little 
bit right and a little bit wrong. 

In their day-to-day operations the broad- 
Casters must answer many controversial pro- 
gram questions. Will it truly serve the pub- 
lic interest if broadcast? If so, what form 
Should it take—a panel discussion with both 
sides participating, or separate time seg- 
ments for expression of both pro and con 
Opinions? What if the con spokesmen re- 
Tused to talk, or cannot be found? How 
should third or fourth factions and “splin- 
ter” groups be handled who demand time for 
Viewpoints other than basic pro and con? 
To what extent does public interest demand 
& rehashing of a worn subject? Should the 
time be sold or given? If the time is sold, 
how can you keep the well-financed groups 
Trom over-balancing a subject? 

To many of these questions regarding an 
individual program the FCC cannot give a 
specie answer to advisory opinion. The 
Commission, which is itself enjoined from 
Censorship, simply reviews the overall oper- 
ation of a station at license renewal time to 
determine whether or not it is fulfilling its 
Promise and obligation to operate in the 
Public interest. An isolated instance of 
Unfairness, unless very aggravated, would 
Not necessarily invite license revocation 
Proceedings. We look at the broad picture 
Of fairness over the license period. 

The equal-opportunity provision of the 
Communications Act with respect to polit- 
ical candidates was first written into law in 
the mid-10 20%. The reason was because at 
that time it was feared that there would 
always be a limited number of radio stations 
and it would be possible that only a one- 
Sided presentation would be made. How- 
ever, that situation has long since ceased to 
exist. There are hundreds more radio sta- 
tions today than there are daily newspapers. 
Here in the city of Washington there are only 

dailies. There are 7 radio stations and 
4 television stations. In New York there are 
7 daily newspapers and there are 14 radio 
Stations and 6 television stations. In Los 
Angeles 5 dailies are published, while there 
are 12 radio and 7 television stations. 

Congress has not tried to legislate equality 
ot Opportunity for space in newspapers. I 
Wonder what the reaction would be if the 
Post Office Department sought authority to 
examine newspapers to determine equality 
Or fairness in connection with the second- 
Class mailing privileges newspapers enjoy? I 
Would be the first to condemn it. 

I am a great admirer of the free press 
We have in this country. I feel that over 
the course of the years, on the whole, the 
Press has developed a sense of responsibility 
and a responsiveness to the needs, interests, 
and desires of the people. I suggest that 
another media of communication—broad- 
rating —has expanded to the point over the 
it 0 years in both size and stature so that 

too, has reached maturity. 

Have we reason to fear that broadcasters 

be unfair or irresponsible? Have we 
reason to distrust persons whose legal, 
financial and technical, and in many in- 
Stances character, qualifications are so closely 
®crutinized before they enter this business 
Ot broadcasting? Whatever misgiving we 
se have evaporate when we consider that 
eri caster’s operation is subject to the 
e oal appraisal of the American listening 
pa public. His work and partici- 
at tion in community life are more respon- 
bore 2 the needs and desire of his neigh- 
War wan many Government officials in 
ne wington. As a citizen of his community 
ity is certainly conscious of his responsibil- 

toward it. As a businessman in the 
tanmunity he ia aware of the necessity of 

ting all interests fairly. 
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I know of no completely successful ef- 
fort to legislate either fairness or equality. 
Should not the broadcaster, like the press, 
be permitted to shoulder this responsibility 
without either legislative or administrative 
second-guessing or directive? 

The situation reminds me of the story of 
the cub reporter who was sent to Asia to 
cover a war. Weeks went by and no cables 
were forthcoming, though the expense 
account vouchers were received regularly. 
Finally the foreign news editor sent the 
young man a cable asking what was wrong 
and requesting a little copy. A wire came 
back as follows: “Great battle in progress. 
Much confusion. Can learn nothing.” 


An Open Letter to the People of Okio 
Concerning the Future of Their Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I respect- 
fully submit for insertion in the RECORD 
the following address by Mary Lou 
Pfeiffer, director of women’s activities, 
radio station WRFD, Worthington, 
Ohio: f 

Dear friends all over Ohio, I just returned 
from the Albany conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards and want to publicly 
thank the Ohio Education Association for in- 
viting me. I also appreciate the invitation 
of the national commission for asking me 
to participate as an interrogator and source 
for radio information on the program, 

I came back to Ohio with many new 
thoughts concerning public education. 
Its quality, objectives, and accomplish- 
ments—I also see a picture in my mind of 
America if we ever fail in our high standards 
of education. 

Here are some of the facts I should like 
to share with you: 

In 1957, 3 children will be in school where 
there were 2 in 1947. 

Today our schools lack 150,000 qualified 
teachers, 

In Ohio today we have 90,568 enrolled in 
kindergarten and 2,810 more teachers are 
needed in elementary education, a ratio 
of 36 to 1. 

We must produce 425,000 more classrooms 
by 1960 to match soaring enroliments and 
Teplace obsolete school buildings in the 
Nation. 

Ohio is among those figures. 

The need for improving teacher pay is 
obvious from a look at the record. The 
teacher in an average public elementary 
school draws a yearly salary of approximately 
$3,400—an instructor In the average high 
school has an income of about $3,900 a year. 
Can you rear and educate a family on that 
according to your standards? 

Some 175,000 persons leave the teaching 
profession every year and there is little 
doubt that low pay, overcrowded class- 
rooms and heavy extra-curricular commu- 
nity demands on the teacher’s time, speed 
the departure of many of them. 

One of the leading college professors told 
me they simply could not keep a good chem- 
istry teacher because of industry taking the 
top ones at much higher salary. 
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other leading people needed for our future 
business and education. 

“If our schools are permitted to deterio- 
rate, their human product will be commen- 
surately inferior," says the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Think 
about it and you, too, will become alarmed, 
I am sure. If you are a real red-blooded 
American and love your country, you can 
do something about it, you know. You can 
observe your school in action; you can ask 
yourself “Could I do as good a job as the 
teacher in charge is doing under the cir- 
cumstances?” 

If the teacher is not a qualified teacher 
and failing as a teacher—don't find fault 
with her. She may not be able to help it 
but she is at least trying. And what have 
you done? You as a parent and citizen? 

Are you trying to interest some capable 
man or woman to enter the teaching pro- 
fession? And what is your measuring stick? 
Are you willing to sacrifice and make finan- 
cial contributions which keep schools and 
colleges operating? 

We hear some complaints on how we are 
teaching. Perhaps the emphasis should be 
on what we are teaching and how well does 
the student retain and apply it. 

Of all the criticism, though, I'm opti- 
mistic enough to feel under the circum- 
stances and with many odds against the 
teacher, the majority of the schools are do- 
ing the best they can under the circum- 
stances. My boy and girl are much more 
advanced in world affairs, social adjustments 
and an overall knowledge of generalities 
than I was at their age. Surely brighter 
babies aren't being born. 

And remember, a schoolteacher finds 
scorn, mockery, cheating, elemental love and 
hate, envy, anxiety, rage, jealousy, and grief. 
Why does she submit to this emotional 
pounding? Well, don't fall to read the article 
by Alexandra Krastin in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. She says because she happens to 
love kids and, in spite of everything, wants 
to share their destiny. 

Let's all take an interest in the future of 
our children by working toward our goal of 
adequate educational facilities. This is a 
great part of our responsibilities as citizens 
of a modern democracy. 

SUGGESTED FILMS ON EDUCATION 


1. Don’t fail to show Freedom To Learn 
in your community. See that everyone sees 
it, young and old. It is a film—color or 
black and white—16-millimeter sound—time 
27½ minutes. A film showing the impor- 
tance to our country of freedom to learn. 

2. Secure the Blessing, another 16-milli- 
meter sound motion picture dramatizing the 
role of the public school in democracy— 
time 27 minutes. 

3. What Greater-Gift portrays the teacher 
as a professional person—time 28 minutes. 

4. Kippy and the Three R's shows how our 
teachers can teach the fundamentals better 
than ever before—time 29 minutes, 

Don't fail to see: 

All of God's Children. I sat through it 
three times and will see it as many times 
again if I have the privilege. I venture to 
say after seeing All of God's Children you 
will never hesitate to roll up your sleeves 
and say “I have work to do to help build a 
better Nation through better schools.” 

All of God's Children is a 26-minute sound 
film. An appealing story of a young Army 
veteran, a former prisoner of war in Korea, 
who returns home a hero and finds out his 
battle has just begun. In an Intensely dra- 
matic fashion, it points up the need for more 
good teachers and a more alert public to 
strengthen America’s schools. 

If you are interested in securing these 
films or want any information pertinent to 
Ohio schools, write to Mary Lou Pfeiffer, 
care radio station WRFD, Worthington, Ohio, 
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A State Department Academy Is Essen- 
tial to United States World Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like at this time to include a resolution 
adopted at a recent meeting of the offi- 
cers and members of Waltham (Mass.) 
Post 2152, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, urging the immediate 
establishment of a State Department 
Academy similar to West Point and An- 
napolis. 

As most of us know, the Winston 
committee report on the Foreign Service 
argued strongly for a Foreign Service 
institute patterned on the Army War 
College, Naval War College, and the Na- 
tional War College. It seems almost self- 
evident that the time has come when it 
is essential that we develop such an in- 
stitution with the highest professional 
standards. 

It is a well-known fact that unfortu- 
nately, the Foreign Service has had little 
time to consider the problem of ap- 
propriate training of its officers, which 
has consequently been sadly neglected. 

Foreign Service representatives with a 
basic understanding of the facts of his- 
tory, the principles of government, and 
of the meaning of cultural traits and cus- 
toms of world peoples are essential assets 
of a nation attempting to provide lead- 
ership for a muddled world. 

It is a responsibility of the Congress 
to take every precaution for the protec- 
tion of the country. One of the basic 
means of fulfilling that obligation is to 
authorize and approve an appropriation 
for the establishment of a State De- 
partment Academy. I hope that all 
Members of Congress will give this pro- 
posal the serious attention it deserves. 


The resolution follows: 

The officers and members of Waltham 
Post, No. 2152, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, assert that the following 
facta and conclusions are self-evident to 
every intelligent citizen: 

1. We win wars but lose the The 
Second World War has been followed by in- 
ternational tension, expenditures of billions 
of dollars of American taxpayers’ money to 
combat the menace of totalitarian commu- 
nism at home and abroad, the Korean con- 
fict, and increasing loss of freedom all over 
the world. Atomic war threatens. The 
American people ask, Why? Why do we win 
wars but lose the peace? 

2. The military victories achieved in war 
by our Armed Forces have been largely the 
result of two causes. First, the United 
States is the arsenal of democracy. Second, 
our Armed Forces have been under the com- 
mand of superior leadership by qualified 
officers who have been properly trained. 


West Point and Annapolis. 
3. The diplomatic weaknesses suffered in 
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tremendous expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure has been lost at the conference table, 
Our diplomacy has failed to win the peace. 

4. Our diplomacy has failed to win the 
peace because our diplomats have not been 
provided with the same advantages of full- 
time preparation for duties in the now all- 
important field of diplomacy that the diplo- 
mats of other nations have received. Our 
diplomats have not been given specific 
proper training in the knowledge necessary 
to getting along with other people in friendly 
human relations and in foreign affairs. 

5. This specific proper training necessary 
to adequately equip our diplomats with keen 
political vision and absolute loyalty in exer- 
cising proficiency in representing the Ameri- 
can people and American interests includes 
languages, customs, history, government, 
economics, and other means to sufficient 
knowledge, skill, and understanding in their 
negotiations with representatives of other 
countries. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our Government take an 
immediate forward step in the solution of 
the life-and-death problems which now beset 
our beloved country by the establishment of 
a State Department Academy similar to West 
Point and Annapolis for the proper training 
of qualified leaders for our diplomatic serv- 
ice so that the American people will be 
assured of strong, intelligent, and loyal rep- 
resentation in the councils of the nations of 
the world. 

Ronxxr F. NICHOLS, 
Commander. 

JOHN J. COLEMAN, 
Adjutant. 


President Syngman Rhee: A True 
Prophet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., of Tuesday, 
July 27, 1954: 


BOMEONE Hap Coro FEET 


A refreshing gentieman is Syngman Rhee, 
79-year-old President of Korea, who arrived 
in W. yesterday for a little chat 
with our President about the future of that 
not too happy country. 

When visting foreign dignitaries come to 
Washington, they usually devote the first few 
hours of their visit to mere pleasantries. 

Not so the peppery Rhee, who has known 
the torture of prison camps and the priva- 
tions of a hard-bitten soldier. 

“If we had a little more courage, we could 
have reached the Yalu,” said Rhee, bluntly, 
a few moments after he stepped on Washing- 
ton soll. “At least we would not have to 
worry about the unification of Korea.” 


sought to extend the Korean fighting to the 
Yalu River but was halted by orders from 
Washington and eventually brought home 
and retired. 

Rhee is in this country to ask for military 
equipment for 10 to 20 more divisions in ad- 
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mumbling polite words and certainly not 
criticizing his host country. 

But Syngman Rhee isn’t built that way. 
He is a man of courage and bluntness who 
had a dream of uniting his country into a 
free nation, but now has only half a country. 
And he doesn't beat about the bush in ex- 
pressing his views on why the United Na- 
tions did not achieve complete victory in 
Korea. If we had pushed our advantage at 
the opportune time, the Communists would 
have been completely driven off the penin- 
sula and perhaps we would not have today 
the sorry picture that has Just been painted 
in Indochina, 

The world could use a few more Syngman 
Rhees, 


Buying? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
the following advertisement by Schenley 
Industries, Inc., which appeared in the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tues- 
day, July 27, 1954: 

Do You LX To Know WHAT You'ss 

Buro? 


Imagine a law now actually before the 
Senate to compel American manufacturers 
to misbrand their goods. 

Most of us want to know before we buy 
whether a product is all wool or part wool, 
whether it’s 12 karat or 24 karat, whether 
it's imitation leather or genuine leather, 
whether it's 150 horsepower or 230 horse 
power, 

American have been brought up to want 
the truth. 

We take it for granted. 

We've been brought up to look upon such 
information as our natural right, and as = 
seller's ethical and legal obligation. 

We won't tolerate anybody tampering with 
that right. 

There is a bill, H. R. 5407, now before the 
United States Senate which would violate 
that right. 

Here's what the bill says: 

It says, believe it or not, that American 
distillers will be required, by law, to mis- 
represent their product. 

It says they will be required, by law. to 
describe products over 8 years old as being 
only 8 years old. 

And then it says that if they don’t mis- 
represent in this way, they must pay the 
equivalent of a fine that would bankrupt 
many companies. 

This is probably the heaviest money 
penalty ever provided in the history of Amer- 
ican law. 

If an American distiller makes a fine 
whisky 10 years old, or 11 years old, or 13 
years old, this law says he must mislabel it 
misadvertise it, misrepresent it as 8 years 
old. 

Any foreign maker can sell his goods in 
the United States and tell the truth about 
it; but the bill says that American manu- 
facturers in marketing their products can- 
not tell the truth. 

This means that if you prefer to buy a 
8-year-old product you can't know that 
you're getting it. And if you prefer to buy 
a 12-year-old product you can't know that 
you're getting that either. 

We are not trying to take anything sway 
from any other country doing business herë. 
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We simply think that American manu- 
facturers are entitled to equal treatment, 
Certainly within their own country, We 
Simply think that we should be given the 
Tight by law to tell the truth. 

ScHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. 

New Tonk, N. Y. 


Woolgrowers Call for Probe of Lamb 


Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF DAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the Idaho 
Sunday Statesman of July 25, 1954, con- 
tains an article of importance to all 
those interested in determining- why 
there is such a large spread between the 

paid the producers of food and the 
which the consumer must pay for 
the same. The article is as follows: 

Woorancwrns CALL FOR PROBE OF Lams 

Prics 


—— 


ri 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
turday protested what it called “the 
diculousiy low prices“ of live lambs and 
a United States Department of Agri- 
Culture investigation into “this unduly and 
Warranted depressed price to growers.” 

an a telegram to Ezra T. Benson, Secretary 
ture, signed by John W. Nob, as- 

Soclation president, the group said: 
Live lambs are selling at ridiculously low 
ices. Situation does not Justify this con- 
u considering light supplies. We are 
Nable at this point to tell if demoralized 
is discrimination by buyers. We urge 
to investigate this situation to deter- 
ne the reason for this unduly and unwar- 

Tanted depressed price to growers.” 
ane O. Claar, secretary of the association, 
the snmenting on the situation, said that 
Price paid for live lambs has dropped 

26 cents to 19 cents per pound. 

Price paid by consumers of dressed 
lamb has not reflected this price slump,” 
Neen said, “and there appears to be no 
— tor the slash in prices paid for 

There usually is a seasonal slump in the 
Price pai 


d for live lambs, Claar said, but “not, 


Monte tte and it usually comes about 2 


Price drop is 10 percent while the 
this already has dropped almost 
30 5 er y ppe 


The sale of live lambs is “a $20 million 
« -Ustry” and the current price slump is 
te a blow to the State's economy,” Claar 
New Most of Idaho's lambs are shipped to 
York City, he added, and the price of 
dressed lambs there “does not reflect“ the 


8 Mr. Speaker, from my own personal 


tion of the prices charged for 


lamb at retail in the city of Washington. 


Ow that the depressed price being 
8 producer is not even in a frac- 
degree reflected in the charge 

Made to the retail purchaser. The same 
nent is true of other agricultural prod- 
tary and I certainly hope that the Secre- 
Of Agriculture and the Agriculture 
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Report on Pending Immunity Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. HOL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing report by the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation of the Association of the 
Bar of the city of New York is most en- 
lightening. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

Report ON PENDING ImmuNITY Bruts, Com- 
MITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION, THE ASSO- 
e O ETE PAR ESE ST 

ORK 


At the first session of the present Congress, 
the Senate passed a bill (S. 16; MCCARRAN) 
authorizing congressional committees, under 
certain circumstances, to grant witnesses 
immunity from prosecution after they had 
claimed their privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

At the opening of the present session, 
Representative Keatine introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6899) the passage of which has been 
requested by the Attorney General, author- 
izing the grant of immunity both by con- 
gressional committees and by the Attorney 
General in court and grand-jury proceedings. 

At present, there are numerous Federal 
statutes authorizing grants of immunity for 
the purpose of obtaining eyidence in specific 
areas. There is no general statute, however, 
under which the Attorney General may com- 
pel testimony relating to any possible crime 
after the witness has pleaded his privilege 
against self-incrimination. The present 
Criminal Code section 3486 * was intended to 
give this power to congressional committees; 
it does not accomplish that purpose because 
it fails to give complete immunity but only 
provides that the testimony given in a con- 
gressional inquiry may not be used as eyi- 
dence against the witness in any criminal 
proceeding. Both the pending bills would 
repeal section 3486 and would substitute for 
it provisions under which complete im- 
munity could be granted. 

Our committee approves the portion of the 
Keating bill giving the Attorney General 
power to compel testimony in court and 
grand jury proceedings by immunity grants, 
but disapproves the proposals to vest that 
power in congressional committees (as in the 
balance of the Keating bill, and in the Mc- 
Carran bill). The committee also believes 
that the repeal of section 3486 is warranted. 


THE NATURE OF AN IMMUNITY GRANT 


The privilege against self-incrimination 18 
a qualification of the general obligation to 
testify as to facts within one’s knowledge 
before any governmental agency which has 
the power of subpena. The privilege is em- 
bodied In the fifth amendment, which di- 
rects that no person “shall be compelled in 
a criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self." This guaranty has been held to mean 
that a witness may refuse to answer ques- 
tions in any proceeding—before the courts, 
congressional committees, and administra- 
tive agencies—tif he believes that his answer 
may expose him to criminal prosecution. 

The privilege is a personal one, for the 
benefit of the witness alone, A refusal to 
answer cannot be Justified by the desire to 
protect others from punishment or interro- 
gation. (Rogers v. United States (340 U. 8. 
367, 371 (1951)).) It protects from no un- 
pleasant consequences other than the possi- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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bility of criminal prosecution. In Smith v. 
United States (337 U. S. 137, 147 (1949)), the 
court said: 

“If a witness could not be prosecuted on 
facts concerning which he testified, the 
witness could not fairly say he had been 
compelled in a criminal case to be a witness 
against himself. He might suffer disgrace 
and humiliation but such unfortunate re- 
sults to him are outside of constitutional 
protection.” 

Further, as the protection is only against 
compulsory self-incrimination, testimony 
voluntarily given may be used against the 
witness. This has led to the holding that 
once the witness has started answering 
questions in the era of possible danger, the 
privilege is waived and further questions on 
the same subject must be answered. 
(Rogers v. United States, supra.) 

One serious qualification of the privilege 
derives from the nature of our Federal sys- 
tem. As the fifth amendment protects only 
against acts of the Federal Government, the 
fear of possible State prosecution affords no 
ground for a refusal to answer questions. 
(United States v. Murdock (284 U. S. 141 
(1931)).) The problem which this quali- 
fication creates for immunity legislation will 
be discussed below, 

When the privilege is validly invoked, its 
actual effect is to permit the witness to re- 
main silent as to a matter which affects 
others as well as himself. For the purpose 
of securing such information while protect- 
ing the constitutional right of the witness, 
there has developed a pattern of legislation 
under which immunity from prosecution is 
substituted for the witness’ privilege to re- 
main silent. The first such Federal legis- 
lation was passed in 1857 (11 Stat. 155) but 
repealed in 1862 (12 Stat. 333). Section 
3486, relating to testimony before congres- 
sional committees, has been on the books 
since the latter date. As stated at the out- 
set, however, it does not serve its intended 
purpose, In Counselman v. Hitchcock (142 
U. S. 547 (1892)), a like provision relating 
to testimony before grand juries (R. S., sec. 
860) was held to be insufficient to compel 
self-incriminating testimony because the 
protection which it afforded was not as broad 
as the constitutional privilege. The Court 
pointed out that the statute merely pro- 
tected the witness against having his testi- 
mony introduced in evidence against him, 
but that it did not prevent the use of his 
testimony to search out other evidence which 
could be used to convict him. 

Shortly after the Counselman decision, 
Congress adopted the Compulsory Testimony 
Act of 1893 (27 Stat. 443), under which 
witnesses appearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could be compelled 
to give self-incriminating testimony under 
immunity from prosecution “for or on ac- 
count of any transaction, matter, or thing, 
concerning which he may testify or pro- 
duce evidence“ . The constitutionality 
of that measure was upheld in Brown v. 
Walker (161 U. S. 591 (1896)). That act 
was later incorporated by reference in many 
other regulatory statutes, and became the 
pattern for a large volume of Federal legis- 
lation. The Supreme Court has noted that 
this provision has been included “in virtu- 
ally all of the major regulatory enactments 
of the Federal Government.” Shapiro v. 
United States (335 U. S. 1, 6 (1948)), where 
many of the statutes are cited.“ 

The general immunity statutes relating to 
grand jury proceedings that was involved 
in the Counselman case was repealed, but 
the Congress apparently overlooked the com- 
panion provision (R. 8., sec. 859) relating 
to witnesses before congressional committees; 
and that section became the present section 
$486. This was pointed out by Chief Justice 
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Vinson In United States v. Bryan (339 U. 8. 
323, 336-7 (1950) ): 

“Section 860 was ultimately repealed. Its 
usefulness undermined by the Counselman 
decision, it remained on the statute books 
until 1910, ‘a shield to the criminal and an 
obstruction to justice’ (H. R. Rept. No. 266, 
Gist Cong., 2d sess.). But the attention of 
Congress has not, apparently, been called to 
the anomaly presented by the continued ex- 
istence of Revised Statutes, section 859, 
which, like section 860, was a constituent 
part of an immunity ‘bargain’ declared in- 
valid in the Counselman case.“ 

In United States v. Bryan, supra, a di- 
vided Court held that section 3486 does not 
prevent the use of testimony given by a 
witness before a congressional committee as 
evidence in the prosecution of that witness 
for contempt committed in the course of 
that testimony. 

At the present term, the Court has unant- 
mously held that the section required the 
reversal of a State court conviction for oper- 
ating a lottery, which conviction had been 
obtained by the use of an admission made 
by the defendant in testifying before the 
Kefauver committee. (Adams v. Maryland 
(347 U. S. 179, decided March 8, 1954) -) 

The present statute relating to witnesses 
before congressional committees, accordingly, 
is ineffective as a device for compelling tes- 
timony, but it prevents the use against a 
witness of testimony which he has given even 
where, as in the Adams case, the testimony 
was given without prior assertion of the 
constitutional privilege. 

THE PENDING BILLS 

Both the pending bills would replace sec- 
tion 3486 by an effective provision under 
which testimony could be compelled and 
the witness could not be prosecuted for 
any matter concerning which he has been 
compelled to testify after having claimed 
his constitutional privilege. In this respect 
they meet all constitutional requirements. 
(Brown v. Walker, supra; Hale v. Henkel (201 
U. S. 43 (1906.)) They also reduce to a 
minimum the danger of an immunity both 
by limiting immunity to cases in which the 
testimony is compelled after the witness 
has claimed his constitutional privilege. In 
this respect, they follow the pattern of the 
more recent enactments on the subject and 
avoid the effect of the decision in United 
States v. Monia (317 U. S. 424 (1943)), in 
which a witness who had not claimed his 
constitutional privilege was nevertheless 
held to be entitled to immunity under the 
Interstate Commerce Act.“ 

Both bills are also alike in their pro- 
visions regarding the votes by which a 
House of Congress or a committee could 
grant immunity. They would require that 
in the case of testimony before a House of 
Co the decision to grant immunity 
would have to be voted by a majority of the 
Members of that House; and in the case of 
testimony before a committee, the grant 
would require the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the full committee, 
including at least two members of each of 
the two political parties having the largest 
representation on such committee. 

The principal difference between the two 
Dilla is that which was noted at the outset 
of this report: the McCarran bill relates 
only to congressional investigations; the 
Keating proposal would authorize immunity 
grants in such investigations and also by 
the Attorney General in any court or grand 
Jury proceeding. 

The bills also differ with respect to the 
power of the Attorney General in connection 
with proposed grants if immunity by con- 
gressional investigators. The Keating bill 
would give the Attorney General a veto 
power by authorizing the grant of immunity 
only when the record shows that he has ad- 
— 
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Judged that the testimony to be compelled 
is “necessary to the public interest." The 
McCarran bill provides that at least 1 week 
before a congressional committee may vote 
on a proposed immunity grant, the Attorney 
General shall be informed of its intention to 
consider such question; and that if he shall 
not have consented, immunity may never- 
theless be granted if authorized by resolution 
of the House of Congress having jurisdiction 
over the committee, by a majority yea-and- 
nay vote of that House. 
THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The numerous recent instances in which 
witnesses before both congressional commit- 
tees and grand juries have invoked the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination display the 
inability of the Federal Government, by any 
of its agencies, to compel testimony under 
certain circumstances. We believe that this 
situation should be remedied. If an indi- 
vidual who fears self-incrimination has 
knowledge of facts regarding crime or sub- 
version, the power should exist somewhere 
in the Government to ascertain those facts 
at the price of immunizing that individual 
from prosecution. On this ground, passage 
of the Keating bill has been strongly advo- 
cated by the Attorney General (statement 
before Subcommittee No. 1, Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Representatives; June 
8, 1954). 

Advocates of the legislation have not al- 
ways distinguished between the proposal re- 
lating to congressional committees and that 
relating to court and grand jury proceed- 
ings. When the two proposals are joined, as 
in the Keating bill, we believe that an im- 
portant issue is obscured. That issue is not 
whether the Government shall continue to 
be helpless against the witness who stands 
mute, but, rather, what agency of the Gov- 
ernment shall have the power to make him 
talk, and under what conditions that power 
may be exercised. Consideration of that 
issue calls for separate discussion of the 
two distinct proposals: That relating to court 
and grand jury proceedings and that relat- 
ing to congressional investigations. 

COURT AND GRAND JURY PROCEEDINGS 


Reference has been made above to the 
long list of Federal statutes authorizing the 
grant of immunity which is set forth in the 
opinion in Shapiro v. United States, supra, 
and in the Senate Judiciary Committee re- 
port on 8. 16. A review of that list indi- 
cates no reasonable basis for distinguish- 
ing between the crimes which they define 
and others with respect to which no power 
to grant immunity is conferred. The prin- 
cipal factor in determining the matter has 
apparently been one which, on this issue, 
is quite fortuitous: the immunity provision 
has been included, almost as a matter of 
course, in detailed regulatory legislation; in 
the enactment of measures of other types, 
the subject is simply not considered. 

No reason is apparent, for example, why 
immunity may be granted in the adminis- 
tration of the Social Security Act, but not 
in investigations of income-tax violations, 
or why the Securities Exchange Act should 
contain this provision but not the statute 
relating to mall frauds, 

Not only is an immunity provision a com- 
mon feature of Federal regulatory legisla- 
tion; it has also been extensively used by 
the States. In New York, for example, the 
courts may even grant immunity to a debtor 
in order to compel the disclosure of intor- 
mation as to the disposition of property in 
the interest of the enforcement of a private 
judgment. (Civil Practice Act, sec. 789.) 

Recent cases in the Supreme Court reflect 
an increase in reliance on the constitutional 
privilege not only before congressional com- 
mittees, but also in grand jury investiga- 
tions. (Blau v. United States (340 U. S. 159 
(1950)); Rogers v. United States, supra; 
Hoffman v. United States (341 U. S. 479 
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(1951)).) Commenting on this fact, the 
Court in the Hoffman case wrote (341 U. S. 
at 485): 

“The signal increase in such litigation 
emphasizes the continuing necessity that 
prosecutors and courts alike be alert to 
repress’ any abuses of the investigatory 
power invoked, bearing in mind that while 
grand juries. may proceed, either upon thelr 
own knowledge or upon the examination of 
witnesses, to inquire * * * whether a crime 
cognizable by the court has been committed, 
Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S. 43, 65 (1966)), yet 
‘the most valuable function of the grand jury 
* * * [has been] not only to examine into 
the commission of crimes, but to stand be- 
tween the prosecutor and the accused,’ id, at 
59. Enforcement officials taking the initia- 
tive in grand-jury proceedings and courts 
charged with their superintendence should 
be sensitive to the considerations making 
for wise exercise of such investigatory power. 
not only where constitutional issues may be 
inyolved but also where the noncoercive 88-7 
sistance of other Federal agencies may ren- 
der it unnecessary to invoke the compulsive 
process of the grand jury.” 

Given the responsible law enforcement 
machinery described by the Supreme Court, 
it is appropriate to allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to determine in each instance whether 
it is more important to obtain the informs~ 
tion which the witness can give, or to be 
able to prosecute him for a past crime which 
he may have committed. To allow that 
choice does not violate any constitutional 
right of the witness. It may be the only 
method by which facts within his knowledge 
can be obtained. This may be true even 
though the witness is not actually entitled 
to the privilege, for it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether resort to the privilege is bons 
fide, due to the fact that the very inquiry 
nray destroy the privilege. (See Hoffman V- 
United States, supra (341 U. S. at 486) ). 

The Congress has, in the past, author- 
ized the grant of immunity in the interest 
of enforcing Federal laws. The power which 
it has extensively granted does not appear 
to have been abused. Our committee believes 
that as the Nation's chief law-enforcement 
officer the Attorney General should not be 
deprived of this device for obtaining infor- 
mation regarding any Federal crime, so long 
as the individual concerned Is afforded the 
protection of court and grand jury pro- 
cedure, We have reached this conclusion 
despite the possibility of State prosecution 
discussed below. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF STATE PROSECUTION 


The one serious cause for concern whic? 
we recognize is the possibility that as à fre- 
sult of our dual system the witness who 15 
granted immunity may nevertheless be sub 
ject to State prosecution. (This problem, o 
course, arises no matter which branch © 
the Government compels the testimony: 
The Supreme Court has held that testimony 
that has been compelled under a State- im“ 
munity statute may be used against the wit- 
ness in prosecuting him for a Federal crim®- 
(Feldman v. United States (322 U. S. 4 d 
(1944)). On the contrary, it has been pe 
in at least two States that the possibility o 
Federal prosecution renders ineffective the 
efforts of those States to compel testimony 3 
granting immunity. (People v. Den Uy! (31 
Mich 645 (1947)); State v. Kelly (22 Las 
Week 2451 (Fla. Sup. Ct., March 19, 1954))* 
See also Marcello v. United States (196 5 
(2d) 437, 443 (1952)), where the Court o 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit expressed the 
hope that more States would follow the 
Michigan decision. 

In his testimony before the House com” 
mittee in support of the Keating bill, At 
torney General Brownell expressed the view 
that Congress may constitutionally exten 
to State court proceedings the immunity 
which it grants in exchange for testimony 
before a Federal agency. In support of 
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Position the Attorney General relied on 
Adams v. Maryland, supra, in which the 
Present section 3486 was held to bar the 
Use as evidence in a State court of testimony 
Sven before a congressional committee. 

er support for his position is afforded 
by a dictum of the Supreme Court in Brown 
V. Walker, supra (161 U. S. at 606-608), that 
the Compulsory Testimony Act of 1893 has 
this effect; and also by the district court’s 
decision in United States v. DiCarlo (102 

- Supp_597 (N. D. Obio 1952)), in which a 
Witness before the Kefauver committee was 
Upheld in relying on the privilege because 
the committee was engaged in the investiga- 
tion of State, as well as Federal, crimes. 

cases in which the privilege was held 
not to protect against possible incrimina- 
tion under State laws (United States v. Mur- 
k, supra; United States v. Greenberg 
(187 F. 24 35, 192 F. 2d 201 (C. C. A. 3d))) 
Were distinguished in the DiCarlo opinion 
on the ground that they involved inquiries 
Telating exclusively to Federal matters. 

We think it clear that a Federal statute 
Prohibiting the prosecution of an individ- 
ual for a State crime would involve a more 
Substantial invasion by Congress of powers 
normally exercised by the States than a 
mere prohibition of the use in a State court 
Sf evidence obtained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, See concurring opinion of Mr. 
Justice Jackson in Adams v. Maryland, 
Supra. Despite the cases limiting the fifth 
Amendment privilege to possible Federal in- 

tion, however, a strong argument 

Can be made that Congress, under the su- 

Premacy clause, may broaden the immunity. 

It is suggested that the present bill should 

&mended to make clear that Congress 
intends to do so. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
Whether or not such an amendment is adopt- 
ed, the situation with respect to possible 
State prosecution would probably not be 
resolved until the Supreme Court has spoken 
on the question. We do not believe that this 
uncertainty should prevent adoption of the 
Proposal As stated above, any gap which 
Would exist in the full protection of the wit- 

from prosecution would be a product 
Rot of the immunity grant, but of our Fed- 
eral system. Where no Federal crime is in- 
Volved, testimony may now be compelled re- 
Barding facts tending to establish conduct 
that is criminal under State laws. (United 
States v. Murdock, supra.) 
TMMUNTTY IN CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The proposal to authorize immunity 
Erants by a House of Congress or a Congres- 
committee, even when the grant has 
been approved by the Attorney General, ig- 
nores the important differences between the 
ctions and procedures of a grand jury and 

of a congressional committee. 

The inherent congressional power of in- 
Jestigation exists for the purpose of enabling 
the Congress to ascertain facts to aid it In 
the legislative process. It is “an essential 

appropriate auxiliary to the legisiative 
unction.” (McGrain v. Daugherty (273 
. B. 135, 174 (1927)).). We do not wish to 
the importance or value of such 
investigations. If it is to serve its purpose 
effectively, however, the investigative power 
Must be protected not only from those who 
Would defy it, but also from those who would 
subvert it to other ends. The great scope of 
© power (see, e. g., Landis, Constitutional 
imitations on the Congressional Power of 
vestigation (40 Harv. Law Rey. 153)) and 
© uncertainly as to constitutional limita- 
tions upon the subject matter which it may 
(see United States v. Rumely (345 U. 8. 
41 (1953))) accentuate the importance of 
ing its purpose clearly in view. 

Tt is not a function of the Congress. either 
to prosecute an individual, or to determine 
T 
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whether he should be prosecuted, for a past 
act. A grant of immunity constitutes a de- 
termination that an individual shall not be 

ted. There is no doubt of the con- 
stitutional power of the Congress to au- 
thorize its committees to make that deter- 
mination in the interest of obtaining facts 
to ald it in the legislative process. How- 
ever, it would require a greater sense of 
self-restraint than has been shown by some 
committees to confine the making of such 
determinations to that legislative purpose. 
Neither tradition nor procedural safeguards 
impose any effective iimitation upon wide 
Gepartures from that purpose. 

In the passage which has been quoted 
from the opinion in Hoffman v. United 
States, supra, the Supreme Court referred 
to the “most valuable function of the grand 
jury * * to stand between the prosecutor 
and the accused.“ In congressional investi- 
gations there is no agency which performs 
that function. Furthermore, while grand 
jury proceedings are secret (rule 6 (e), Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure), they are 
under the control of the court. Whatever 
may be the technical standing of a witness 
to object to questions on the ground of ir- 
relevancy," as a practical matter he has a 
genuine measure of protection. If he refuses 
to answer a question on the ground that it 
is irrelevant, a judge is always at hand to 
determine, after hearing him and his coun- 
sel, whether the witness is to be directed to 
answer the question and whether the line 
of inquiry which the prosecutor is follow- 
ing should be curtailed; the recalcitrant wit- 
ness in fact receives a full judicial considera- 
tion of his position, and a further oppor- 
tunity to correct it, before he is found guilty 
of contempt. In congressional investiga- 
tions, the witness has no such protection. 
Although he may in good faith believe the 
question to be irrelevant or beyond the 
scope of the inquiry, there is no impartial 
judge immediately available to pass on that 
issue. If he refuses to answer on any such 
ground, he construes the law at his peril. 
As the Attorney General himself pointed out 
in his statement In support of the Keating 
bill: “If mistaken, his good faith error of 
lav constitutes no defense to fine and im- 
prisonment,” 

Morcover, it is entirely proper that the 
standards of competence which apply in the 
courts should not restrict congressional in- 
quiries. Hearsay reports, opinions and writ- 
ings are understandably an important part 
of what is presented to legislative commit- 
tees. Committee reports, unlike court de- 
terminations, need not be based solely on 
the evidence in the record. Political con- 
siderations necessarily enter into congres- 
sional determinations; and the historical 
bases of individual protection, such as the 
presumption of innocence and the require- 
ment of proof beyond reasonable doubt, are 
lacking. 

We do not believe that need for the pro- 
posed legislation is established by the recent 
cases in which witnesses before congressional 
committees have refused to answer allegedly 
self-incriminating questions. Both in the 
investigations of subversion and in that of 
interstate crime, the questions which have 
gone unanswered have related for the most 
part to the past associations of individuals. 
Even if it be assumed that every such ques- 
tion was a permissible one,’ it does not follow 
that the committees’ failure to obtain an 
answer materially interfered with the accom- 
plishment of a legitimate end of the Investi- 
gation. 

It may be claimed that the power to grant 
immunity should be vested in congressional 
committees because many of their investiga- 
tions are concerned with activities of the 
executive branch of the Government. See 
for example, McGrain v. Daugherty, 273 U. 8. 
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135 (1927), upholding the power of the Sen- 
ate, in an investigation of the Department 
of Justice, to subpena the brother of a former 
Attorney General who had resigned. Even 
in such a case, however, the congressional 
function is not to detect criminals or prose- 
cute for crime. In the McGrain case, where 
power to investigate an executive depart- 
ment was fully upheld, the Court declared 
that “the only legitimate object the Senate 
could have in ordering the investigation was 
to aid it in legislating” (273 U. S. 178). 
Furthermore, we do not believe that such an 
investigation is likely to be materially ham- 
pered by a plea of self-incrimination on the 
part of an executive official. Certainly no 
such official can expect to retain his office 
after invoking the privilege* And it is in- 
conceivable that the Attorney General could 
remain unmoved in the face of the public 
clamor that such a situation would inevitably 
create. 

We think it important not only to main- 
tain the separation between the functions of 
the Congress and those of the Executive, but 
also to restore the public understanding of 
that separation which some recent hearings 
have tended to obscure. It seems highly 
likely that even if the immunity power were 
sparingly exercised by congressional commit- 
tees, the mere passage of a bill giving them 
that power would add to the public con- 
fusion between the purpose of a committee 
hearing, with or without television cameras, 
and that of a criminal trial in a law court. 

In summary, we believe that recent events 
have not demonstrated the need for congres- 
sional power to grant immunity, but have 
underlined the necessity of reaffirming the 
distinction between the functions of the 
different branches of the Government. In 
no area is that distinction of greater im- 
portance than in that of criminal prosecu- 
tion. Legislative grants of immunity would 
lead to invasion of that area by the Congress. 
And the proposal in the Keating bill that this 
be authorized only when approved in advance 
by the Attorney General would further break 
down the division by giving to that executive 
officer a control over congressional action.“ 

If the Attorney General recelves authority | 
to grant immunity by compelling testimony 
in any court or grand jury proceeding the 
Government would be enabled to get re- 
quired evidence from any witness. Should 
a congressional investigation point to the 
likelihood that evidence of crime might be 
uncovered by an immunity grant, the Attor- 
ney General could present the matter to a 
grand jury, where the rights of both the 
Government and the witness would be fully 
protected. This would bring about a salu- 
tary restoration of balance between the two 
branches of the Government, while main- 
taining the procedural safeguards of the 
criminal law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Theodore Pearson, Chairman; Prescott 
R. Andrews; Don E. Cooper; Ambrose 
Doskow; Thomas H. Dugan; James J. 
Flanagan; * John French; Herbert J. 
Jacobi; © Charles L. Jaffin; » John C. 
Jaqua, Jr.: u Arthur Kramer; * James 
P. Murtagh; Arthur L. Newman; 
Charles D. Peet; Charles I. Pierce, Jr.: 
Orville H. Schell, Jr.; u Solomon L 
Sklar; Jay H. Topkis; Royall Victor, 
Jr.; u Joseph L. Weiner; Charles H. 
Willard,“ Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation. 

JuLy 7, 1954, 


SEPARATE Report IN Favor or GRANTING 
IMMUNITY POWER FOR CONGRESSIONAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS aS WELL AS JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


The report of the majority of the com- 


mittee approves that part of the Keating 


bill which would allow the Attorney General 
to grant immunity “in any case or proceed- 
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ing before any grand jury or court of the 
United States,” but disapproves that part 
of the Keating bill (as well as the entire 
Senate bill) which would permit the Houses 
of Congress and congressional committees 
to make similar grants of immunity in pro- 
ceedings before them. 

The undersigned members of the com- 
mittee favor giving the immunity power in 
both Judicial proceedings and congressional 
proceedings. 

The distinction that the majority makes, 
for this purpose, as between Judicial pro- 
ceedings and congressional proceedings is 
not convincing to us, The majority appears 
to be motivated In large part by a personal 
dislike of some of the congressional com- 
mittees that are currently abusing their 
powers. While we are not ourselves sympa- 
thetic with those committees, or their 
methods of conducting investigations, we 
are also out of sympathy with those witnesses 
who automatically claim their privilege 
under the fifth amendment to avoid giving 
information of any kind. Consequently, for 
the purpose of the matter presently under 
consideration, we believe the fundamental 
principle to be that if a witness is protected 
against prosecution “for or on account of 
any transaction, matter or thing“ concern- 
ing which his testimony is compelled, his 
constitutional rights are adequately pre- 
served, Since the protection of the witness 
is the primary issue, by its very nature the 
power to grant immunity cannot be abused, 
so far as he is concerned. He may be com- 
pelled to forego his rights under the fifth 
amendment, but in return he will be granted 
immunity from prosecution. 

Aside from the apparent antipathy to cer- 
tain committees referred to above, the gist 
of the majority argument against giving the 
immunity power to congressional com- 
mittees is that witnesses before congressional 
committees have less protection than do wit- 
nesses before grand juries and courts; that 
it is important to maintain the separation 
between the functions of the Congress and 
those of the Executive, land] also to restore 
the public understanding of that separation 
which some recent hearings have tended to 
obscure”; and that “It is not a function of 
the Congress either to prosecute an indi- 
vidual, or to determine whether he should be 
prosecuted, for a past act.” We feel, how- 
ever, that this line of reasoning is wide of 
the mark. The constitutional power of Con- 
gress to Investigate, and in the course of Its 
investigations to obtain sworn testimony, is 
an inherent and important legislative power 
on a level with the executive power to prose- 
cute or pardon criminals. It is not incon- 
sistent with the constitutional division of 
powers to say that both the legislative branch 
and the executive branch may, in the course 
of their legitimate inquiries, employ the same 
Weapon with which to compel testimony 
otherwise protected by the fifth amendment, 
namely, the power to grant immunity from 
prosecution, which seems to be the only con- 
stitutional weapon avaliable for this purpose. 

The majority argues that if a congressional 
committee were on the trail of evidence of 
crime, it could refer the matter to the Attor- 
ney General, who could then present it toa 
grand jury, where the power to grant immu- 
nity could be exercised. Aside from being a 
rather impractical suggestion, it is difficult 
to see how this procedure would give a con- 
gresslonal committee the information it 
would be seeking, since evidence given before 
a grand jury would be kept secret under any 
normal circumstances. 

We agree with the majority that the pro- 
vision in the Keating bill which would give 
the Attorney General a veto power over the 
granting of immunity by Congress and 
congressional committees is objectionable. 
On this point, the Senate bill provides that 
the Attorney General shall be notified of any 
proposed grant of immunity, and even if he 
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does not assent, immunity can nevertheless 
be granted by a majority vote of the House 
haying jurisdiction over the committee, We 
think this would be a satisfactory procedure, 

The question of immunity from State 
prosecution is a difficult one. Both of the 
pending bills purport to protect the witness 
against any prosecution “for or on account 
of any transaction, matter or thing“ con- 
cerning which his testimony has been com- 
pelled. The constitutional law on this point 
appears to stand today as follows: 

(1) A Federal statute protecting the wit- 
ness only against the use, in any subsequent 
criminal prosecution, of the actual testi- 
mony given by him is not enough to sup- 
port the compelling of his testimony against 
a plea under the fifth amendment, Counsel- 
man v. Hitchcock (142 U. S. 547 (1892)). 
But a statute of this kind is binding on the 
States, and bars the use of the actual testi- 
mony in a later State prosecution, Adams v. 
Maryland (347 U. S. 179 (1954)). 

(2) A Federal statute protecting the wlt- 
ness against subsequent prosecution “for or 
on account of any transaction, matter or 
thing“ concerning which his testimony is 
compelled is broad enough to permit the 
compelling of his testimony, against a plea 
under the fifth amendment, even though 
the statute may perhaps not protect the 
witness against subsequent prosecution in a 
State court, Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S. 43 
(1906)). There is yet no clear statement 
from the Supreme Court whether such a 
statute does protect the witness against 
State prosecution, but the concurring 
opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson in Adams v. 
Maryland, above, carries an implication that 
it does not, 

Certainly it would be desirable that the 
immunity should extend to all subsequent 
prosecution, State as well as Federal, and 
perhaps the Supreme Court will eventually 
decide that such a result can be constitu- 
tionally obtained. However, so long as the 
point remains unsettled we would recom- 
mend that any Federal immunity legisla- 
tion should both (1) take advantage of the 
Adams case by outlawing the subsequent 
use of the compelled testimony in any crim- 
inal proceeding, State or Federal, and (2) 
undertake to protect the witness against 
subsequent prosecution in any court, State 
or Federal, “for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing,” concerning which 
his testimony is compelled, even though the 
power of Congress to outlaw subsequent 
State prosecution is today doubtful, In ad- 
dition, a carefully drawn severability clause 
should be Included in order to assure that 
the immunity will extend as far as the Su- 
preme Court may eventually decide it can. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JaMes J. FLANAGAN. 

HERBERT J. JACOBI, 

JOHN C. Jaqua, Jr. 

ORVILLE H. SCHELL, Jr. 

RoOYAtt Vicror, Jr. 

CHARLES H. WILLARD, 
JuLy 7, 1954. 


Separate REPORT OPPOSING PENDING BILLS 

A statute is unjust which promises a wit- 
ness immunity from Alcatraz but not from 
Leavenworth. A statute is equally unjust 
if it keeps him from both Alcatraz and 
Leavenworth but allows him to be sent to 
Sing Sing. The Supreme Court of Michigan, 
considering the converse situation, has ex- 
pressed itself as follows: “It seems like a 
travesty on verity to say that one is not 
subjected to self-incrimination when com- 
pelled to give testimony in a State judicial 
proceeding which testimony may forthwith 
be used against him in a Federal criminal 
prosecution.” (People v. Den Uyl (318 Mich. 
645).) These words, though sharply spoken, 
were endorsed by the fifth circult court of 
appeals in Marcello v. United States (196 F. 
2d 437). 
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As the report of the majority indicates, 
Congress has constitutional power to enact 
immunity from Federal prosecution although 
the witness is left open to State prosecution. 
The constitutionality of the enactment does 
not eliminate its injustice. The exercise of 
congressional power can be justified only on 
the reasoning that fairness to the individual 
must be sacrificed to the greater need of the 
Nation. Is Federal law enforcement so de- 
bilitated, the capacity of Congress to deter- 
mine whether or not to legislate so under- 
mined, that it is imperative to command such 
a sacrifice? To neither branch of the ques- 
tion can the writer answer “Yes,” 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR KRAMER. 

JuLY 7. 1954. 


Several other bills on the same subject 
have been introduced. One by Senator KE- 
FAUVER (S. 565), which was also introduced 
in the last Congress, relates only to court 
and grand jury proceedings. As major at- 
tention has been focused on the two bills 
mentioned in the text, and the others pre- 
sent no different issues, this report will be 
confined to those two proposals. 

This statute (18 U. S. C., § 3486) reads: 

“No testimony given by a witness before 
either House, or before any committee of 
either House, or before any joint committee 
established by a joint or concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses of Congress, shall 
be used as evidence in any criminal pro- 
ceeding against him in any court, except 
in a prosecution for perjury committed in 
giving such testimony. But an official paper 
or record produced by him is not within the 
sald privilege.” 

This list of statutes Is set forth in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee Report on 8. 
16. Report No. 153, 83d Congress, Ist session; 
April 20, 1953. 

‘Where a statute requires n witness to 
claim his privilege, there still may be * 
question whether his mere failure to do 5? 
before a grand jury results in a waiver when 
he himself ls under investigation for indict 
ment. See the several opinions in People 
v. DeFeo (— App. Div. — (ist Dept. July 
1, 1954)), applying New York penal law, 
§ 2447 enacted in 1953, which changed the 
former rule regarding all grand jury wit- 
nesses). 

*If it be claimed that at present the wit- 
ness who fears only State prosecution may 
nevertheless achieve a practical protection 
by pleadirig the constitutional privilege, the 
full answer is that the successful assertion 
of the privilege in such a case is not due 
to the constitutional guarantee but is 8C- 
tually an abuse of that guarantee. 

* While it has been held that a witness “is 
not entitled to urge objections of incom- 
petency or irrelevancy, such as a party might 
raise,” Blair v. United States (250 U. 8. 273. 
282 (1919)); United States v. McGovern (60 
F. (2d) 880, 889 (C. C. A. 2d, 1932)), the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit has recently noted, without deciding. 
the interesting inquiry raised by the sugges” 
tion (8 Wigmore on Evidence 151, 152, 3d Ed. 
1940) that this rule should not apply to 3 
grand jury investigation where there are no 
pleadings and no judge is present. Green „. 
United States (193 F. (2d) 111, 113 (1951).)* 
And the New York Court of Appeals has de, 
clared that “Where irrelevancy is asser 
before a grand jury the witness is of course 
entitled to a ruling by the court.” Matter 
of Spector v. Allen (281 N. L. 251, 258 (1939) )+ 

One suggestion designed to reduce the 
number of refusals to answer questions. 
which we believe deserving of consideration 
has been made by Dean Erwin N. Griswol 
of the Harvard Law School. In a letter 
Senator Klau dated May 13, 1953 (99 Con 
CRESSIONAL Reconp, A2827, May 18, 1953). 
Dean Griswold proposed an enactment 
change the rule of Rogers v. United States 
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(40 U. S. 367 (1951)), by providing that no 
answer given by a witness would constitute 
A waiver of his privilege. There is force in 
Dean Griswold's contention that many wit- 

are led to refuse to answer harmless 
Questions because of the fear that by doing 
set will be held to have waived the privi- 

e. 

t. Executive Order No. 10491 (Oct. 13, 
1953, 18 P. R. 6583), making resort to the 
Privilege a basis for dismissal from Federal 
employment. 

*If the immunity power is to be vested 
in the Congress, we believe that its separate 
authority as a coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment should be maintained, and that it 
Would be unsound to allow the Attorney 
General to veto its action, as the Keating 
bi would do. The provisions of both bills 
regarding notice to the Attorney General and 
the vote required to grant immunity are be- 
lieved to be desirable features of any measure 
Under which the power is to be exercised by 
& House or committee of the Congress. 

% Concurs in result. 

u See separate report at p. 17. 

* See separate report at p. 21. 


Shawnee National Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most prudent investments of public 
Money is our investment for national 
forests. This investment brings good 
returns. Wise management of national 
forest lands will return, in time, every 

llar spent. In addition the develop- 
Ment work restores land, halts erosion 
and protects valuable watersheds. 
Moreover each national forest provides 
& demonstration area to show private 

d owners that which may be done in 

e way of conservation, while, at the 
Same time, providing a means of earning 
an income. 

A prime example of this type of Fed- 
Ste activity is the Shawnee National 
tr rest, located in southern Illinois. This 

act has been built up during the past 

years. Its progress, according to a 
ary provided by Mr. E. N. Lee, for- 
est supervisor, has been great. Already 
he © have realized important returns from 
8885 investment, but a great deal of de- 
elopment remains to be undertaken. 
nine early development of southern 
ois followed a typical pattern. 
gna bottoms and hill lands level 
Timon for cultivation were cleared. 
of bered lands, which contained some 
State best hardwoods in the central 
b tes, were cut over. Early settlers 
thane’ fields to clear land, and curtail 
m Erowth of sprouts. Farm crops were 
°stly corn and small grains. Inability 
fore Soils to sustain this type of prod- 
ne’ Plus the annual uncontrolled burn- 
tack brought about soil erosion and de- 
donee Many farms were aban- 


In 1933, the New Deal of Franklin 
Roosevelt in Washington and the New 
al of Henry Horner in Ilinois joined 

des to combat the serious problem of 


*rosion and other wastage of natural re- 
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sources. Congress passed the State En- 
abling Act, and this, together with an 
invitation from Ilinois, brought the 
United States Forest Service in to set up 
two purchasing units, one known as the 
Shawnee. They instituted a land-acqui- 
sition program, and the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps work program began the 
development. By 1939 sufficient progress 
had been made so that on September 6 
the Shawnee National Forest was estab- 
lished by Presidential proclamation. 

It includes parts of nine southern Tli- 
nois counties, Since 1933 the Federal 
Government has purchased about 210,000 
acres of timber and abandoned farm- 
lands. There was no acquisition pro- 
gram during World War II, and only a 
small program following. ‘There has 
been no purchase program for several 
years, although there remain thousands 
of acres of land which should be under 
management for forestry purposes. 

Approximately 75,000 acres of Shaw- 
nee was barren of timber growth, con- 
sisting of wornout, eroded fields and 
abandoned farms on which the soil had 
become unsuited for cultivation. To 
date, approximately 32,000 acres of these 
abandoned fields have been reforested. 
This has arrested the erosion. The soil 
has been stabilized and is now serving 
the people in production of forest prod- 
ucts and in watershed protection. The 
reforestation program should proceed 
much more rapidly, but has been slowed 
down by curtailed funds. Much planta- 
ble area is lost. It is covered with brush, 
such as sassafras and persimmon. This 
helps the soil-erosion problem and pro- 
vides watershed protection, but the land 
is nonproductive and does not pay its 
way. During the past fiscal year, the 
Forest Service planted about 2,300,000 
trees, and in the present fiscal year 
plantings will be cut back to about 
1,500,000. At this rate it will require 
16 years to complete the reforestation 
program, 

Since development, the Shawnee has 
sold about 29 million board feet of tim- 
ber. Last year such sales earned $34,386. 
This forest will now support an annual 
harvest of 5 million board-feet of tim- 
ber. It is expected to soon reach a sus- 
tained annual cut of 8 million board- 
feet. 

Seventeen recreation areas—2 small 
lake developments and 15 picnic spots— 
have been developed in Shawnee. Total 
recreation use is estimated at 750,000 
visitors a year. 

As part of the Forest Service multiple 
use policy, tracts of land are leased to 
local farmers, Management of the na- 
tional forest cooperates with other pub- 
lic agencies in management of fish and 
game, watershed studies, forest research 
and development of mineral resources, 
Returns to the Federal Treasury for 
other than timber amounted to $34,433 
during the last fiscal year. 

One-fourth of all revenues from 
Shawnee National Forest are returned 
to the counties in which the area is lo- 
cated, Each county's share is deter- 
mined by the proportion of the forest 
land in that county. 

Forest Service management has re- 
duced the number of fires from a high 
of 500 per year during the thirties to 
about 100. 
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Shawnee National Forest has been of 
assistance in improving the economy of 
southern Ilinois. It has shown proper 
land use, which is the key to our whole 
economy. 


We Can Be Proud of Our Veterans’ 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following very fine article from the 
American Legion magazine for August 
1954, written by the noted surgeon, Dr. 
Charles W. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., 
entitled “We Can Be Proud of Our Vet- 
erans’ Hospitals.” It is worthy of close 
reading by every Member of Congress: 

A few years ago the apparently poor med- 
ical care that our war veterans received was 
the subject of nationwide indignation and 
extensive investigation. It was said that we 
were giving third-rate care to first-rate men. 

Today, the war veterans in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals get care that is sec- 
ond to none, in a medical program that is 
teamed up with leaders in private medicine 
all over the country. 

The VA's new, aggressive programs of med- 
ical research and education that are carried 
out in cooperation with leading medical 
schools and clinics are making an inspiring 
contribution to national health and medi- 
cal progress, 

The VA, with its teammates in private 
medicine, has pioneered boldly all along the 
frontiers of medicine. 

It has developed new concepts of medical 
teamwork with astonishing results in pa- 
tient welfare, 

It has made one of the outstanding con- 
tributions to the control of tuberculosis in 
the last 10 years. It was developed new 
techniques for treating active tuberculosis 
that often permit the discharge of patients 
in 8 or 9 months. It has screened more than 
3 million veterans for tuberculosis in the 
last 4 years, and thereby has discovered 12,- 
740 unsuspected cases of active pulmonary 
tuberculosis, as well as 34,470 inactive cares, 
This screening, combined with new tech- 
niques of treatment, has reduced the tuber- 
culosis death rate among World War II vet- 
erans by 40 percent since 1948. 

VA projects have found ways to restore, 
and discharge to steady jobs, “hopeless” 
mental patients, some of whom had been 
hospitalized for 10 years. 

VA's medical leadership and teamwork 
with private medicine is fully as exciting 
in many other fields, including the readap- 
tation of the blind, care of amputees, the 
development of artificial limbs and the 
whole broad area of rehabilitating the dis- 
abled. 

More than 3.000 paraplegic patients, dis- 
charged from VA hospitals, are managing 
their own homes, families, and jobs. In 
World War I, the life expectancy of a para- 
plegic patient was a few months. If he 
survived, he could expect a Life of dependent 
invalidism. 

By providing a stimulating environment 
for research, VA has attracted the services 
of some of our best doctors, medical schools, 
and clinics, which has resulted not only in 
a high level of care for our veterans but also 


qin discoveries and developments which doc- 
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tors and institutions all over the country 
are applying for the welfare of their patients, 
Cancer research at Bronx VA hospital has 
resulted in the identification of a cancer 
agent in leukemia (blood cancer) and in 
certain types of glandular cancer. 

VA's pioneering radioisotope research has 
produced significant results, including a 
scanning technique developed at Los Angeles 
VA hospital by which tumors in hidden or- 
gans may be located. 

A bedside technique for making emer- 
gency blood analyses rapidly with a portable 
kit began in a midwestern clinic some years 
ago. Now, it has been perfected at Seattle 
VA hospital. It does a job that previously 
could only be done slowly, in a laboratory. 
The technique recently helped save the lives 
of several patients with poisoning, in a 
southern hospital. 

All told, there are some 350 major, ad- 
vanced, medical research projects now under 
way in VA hospitals. 

But perhaps these may never be finished. 
Recently, increasing criticisms have been 
heard which seem to imply that the activi- 
ties of the veterans’ hospitals should be 
severely curtailed. 

Such curtailment could not happen im- 
mediately, since the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Veterans’ Affairs recently 
endorsed the present VA medical program 
after a lengthly investigation of it. 

Yet, public opinion based on current criti- 
cisms might bring a serious curtailment in 
the long run. If it should do so, our national 
honor, the progress of medicine, and the 
welfare of the sick all would be involved 
and could be sacrificed. Therefore, both the 
veterans’ medical and the criti- 
cisms that we hear should be closely exam- 
ined and carefully weighed. 

In substance, the major criticisms of the 
VA hospitals boll down to one. 

It is widely supposed that their activities 
are leading us into socialized medicine, 

It was recently reported nationally that 
the VA hospitals are today rushing us toward 
socialized medicine with bewildering speed. 

What are the reasons for fearing that 
veterans’ medicine is moving us toward 
socialism? ‘The chief elements that lead 
to this belief are: 

(1) The fact that the law lets the VA 
care for veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities if beds are available and if they 
are unable to pay for their own Care; 

(2) The expansion of veterans’ hospitals 
after World War IT and the increase in the 
number of patients who recelve Govern- 
ment care as veterans; 

(3) The fact that this expanding free 
medical care is furnished in Government 
hospitals; 

(4) The belief that influential veterans’ 
organizations have an insatiable and ir- 
responsible appetite for more and more 
medical benefits for war veterans, and 

(5) A widely held impression that many 
veterans are broadening the scope of free 
Government care by claiming care for non- 
service-connected illnesses when they can 
actually afford private care. 

I have been closely associated with the 
Veterans“ Administration medical program 
on a voluntary basis since World War I. 
and I have generally approved of it. 

I could not have approved if I believed that 
our veterans’ hospitals represent a trend 
toward socialized medicine; or if I believed 
that a significant number of veterans qualify 
for their care by dishonesty; or if I believed 
that the actions of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions on behalf of medical care for veterans 
were irresponsible. 

In fighting socialized medicine, we doctors 
have not just been fighting a word. We have 
resisted proposals which, in our opinion, have 
boded ill for patlent welfare and have 
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threatened to bring about deterioration in 
medicine and injury to the doctor-patient 
relationship. 

Our veterans hospitals are leaders in pa- 
tient welfare and in the advancement of 
medicine. They do not affect the doctor- 
patient relationship. They contain none of 
the evils of very different proposals that we 
have defeated in the past with generous pub- 
lic support and the especial support of our 
war veterans, 

We must be careful not to misjudge the 
recent expansion of the VA hospitals. To 
think of it as a trend toward expanding the 
principle of free care for certain veterans is 
to forget what we should never forget. 

In the last 12 years we have placed more 
than 16 million young men in uniform dur- 
ing wartime. Since 1941, we have sent more 
than four times as many men to war as we 
sent In 1917-18. But we have not doubled 
the capacity of our veterans’ hospitals. 

There are no plans afoot in Congress or 
in the veterans’ organizations to provide beds 
for veterans on the same scale as was pro- 
vided in 1940. The trend ts toward propor- 
tionately less medical facilities for veterans. 
The expansion in veterans’ medicine that we 
see is a limited adaptation to the increased 
number of veterans. 

Numerous as the veterans are, they are 
but 12.5 percent of our population—to whom 
87.5 percent are eternally in debt. 

Relatively few veterans qualify for care 
in the veterans’ hospitals—about 1 in 200 vet- 
erans at any one time, or 1 in 1,600 of our 
population. When we say “socialized medi- 
eine“ we are talking about Government-con- 
trolled care for everyone. 

Most of the veterans who qualify for care 
are those with service-connected lilnesses, or 
those treated for non-service-connected, 
long-term illnesses such as mental afflictions, 
tuberculosis, arthritis, heart disease, and 
cancer. Theer is little care to be found for 
them elsewhere. 

Only 10 percent of the VA beds are geared 
to handle the kind of short-term illnesses 
that our voluntary, private hosiptals usually 
accommodate. Many of the veterans treated 
for short-term ilinesses have been refused 
hospitalization in voluntary, private hospl- 
tals because of their inability to pay. Many 
others have been cared for in private hos- 
pitals until they ran out of money, when 
they were transferred to the VA. 

The legal provision that a veteran may 
get VA care for a non-service-connected dis- 
ability if he cannot pay for his own care, 
and if a bed is available, is a generous pro- 
vision and a humane one. Congress has 
knowingly made sure that a certain number 
of such beds are available, so that slightly 
more than half of the VA beds are used for 
veterans with non-service- connected Ill- 
nesses. 

This practice indicates no trend toward 
anything. It is an American tradition, 
dating back to George Washington, that our 
Government recognize the services of our 
war veterans to the extent of aiding them 
when they are in dire straits. I believe most 
Americans subscribe to this noble tradition. 

The precise present principle of veterans 
medical care for non-service-connected ill- 
ness is 30 years old. The exact present law 
is 20 years old. Nobody in or out of Con- 
gress has any plans to liberalize the provi- 
sions of that law, and no trend—elther 
toward socialism or toward more generosi- 
ty— exists. 

To say that many veterans are getting 
VA care by falsely swearing that they cannot 
afford private care is a serious chargo. It 
must be backed up by evidence, but it has 
not been. 

Several investigations have only verified 
the Inability of most of the veterans with 
non~service-connected illnesses to provides 
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thelr own care. Opportunities have been 
offered by Congress for the presentation of 
evidence of widespread cheating, without 
result. 

It is not possible that more than 12 percent 
of VA patients could abuse the privileges. 
The VA has other information, besides the 
veteran's own oath and financial statement. 
to show that nearly 88 percent of its patients 
are qualified for care under existing law. 

In the absence of substantial evidence 
that the 12 percent who could cheat are 
cheating, we could only be ashamed to cl 
now that the first-rate care we have fought 
for and achieved is going to third-rate men. 
They are the same men whom we called first 
rate when we were at war. 

We should be careful in charging that the 
veterans organizations are irresponsibly sel- 
fish. 


Since World War II I have had the honor 
of serving on the National Medical Advisory 
Board of The American Legion, along wi 
many distinguished doctors. 

My association with the American Legion's 
leaders has given me an entirely different 
concept of its organization, accomplishments 
and objectives. 

In my opinion, the American Legion bas 
come into adulthood, and recognizes and 80- 
cepts Its responsibilities not only to veterans 
but also to all other citizens of the country- 

That the Legion would seek or permit so“ 
clalized medicine is beyond beiter. The 
Legion’s policies regarding veterans’ hos- 
pitals are guided by its national rehabilita- 
tion commission, whose executive and ad- 
vlsory members are representative of the 
kind of citizen who is our strongest bul- 
wark against socialism. 

The chairman of the Legion's rehabilita- 
tion commission is Robert M. McCurdy, . 
sistant city manager of Pasadena, Calif. 
Other members include: 

John H. Walsh, president and general man- 
ager of the Middlesex and Boston Street 
Railway and the Worcester (Mass.) Bus Co. 

Judge Wilbur M. Alter, justice of the gu- 
preme court of Colorado. 

Dr. Norman R. Booher, practicing phys!- 
clan in Indianapolis and a vice speaker of 
the American Academy of General Practice. 

John 8. Gleason, Jr., vice president 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 

J. Ross Foust, referee of the employees 
compensation commission of Pennsylvania. 
Watson B. Miller, member of the Fed 

Subversive Activities Control Board. 

W. Bea Waldrip, vice president of the De- 
troit Bank. 

Clarence ©. Horton, director of the de, 
partment of veterans’ affairs of the State 
Alabama, 

Joseph F. Dixon, owner of the largest de- 
partment store in Natchez, Miss. 

Earl v. Clif, practicing attorney of Orton“ 
ville, Minn. 

Other members of the commission and fts 
advisory board of more than a hundred mem 
bers throughout the country are respec 
business and professional men in their com- 
munities. 

Perhaps the fact that the VA hospitals are 
Government or bureaucratic hospitals is the 
chief reason for the fear that they are 50° 
clalistic, It is an unfounded fear. 

Nine years ago the Veterans’ Administra” 
tion voluntarily abandoned the bureaucratie 
idea of medicine, which had failed to achieve 
medical leadership and could not have 
for the large number of disabled veterans of 
World War IL 

When Gen. Omar N. Bradley became head 
of the VA he called in Dr. Paul R. Hawley 
to be his top medical man. In substance 
Dr. Hawley said: Let's forget bureaucracy 
and practice good medicine. Let's quit 
sheltering sick veterans and make taxpayer 
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of them again. Let's bring in the doctors 
Who know how to do the job.” 
The remarkable change in VA medicine 
Since then has come about because it has 
n running away from bureaucratic medi- 
Cine as fast as it could. For the care of its 
Veteran patients, for the conduct of its new 
education and research programs, and for 
the formulation of its medical policy, the 
VA asked Congress to write a new law to let 
oe medicine assume a huge role in the 


Today, 92 of the VA's hospitals are affill- 
ated with 72 of our leading medical schools 
and clinics. The schools appoint deans com- 
Mittees from their staffs to help guide and 
formulate VA medical policy. 

To create national VA medical policy, the 
VA depends largely on 2 committees of inde- 
Pendent physicians, totaling 50 leaders in 
Medical specialties. 

Thousands of nongovernment doctors take 
Tesidencies in VA hospitals to qualify for 
Specialities, and VA has already contributed 
to the education of more doctors than are on 
its entire full-time medical staff. 

Thousands of independent doctors work 
On a consulting basis in VA hospitals, caring 
tor patients and guiding medical policy. 

Most of the 4,407 full-time VA doctors are 
now members of the American Medical 
* tation, while more than 11,000 nongov- 

Thment doctors participate in the program 
Of the VA hospitals. 

I know of none of these men who would 
wo for socialized medicine, and they are 
na Strategic position to block it if it should 

en. 
neas whole inspiring story of VA medicine 
ce 1946 is a briliant example of the Ameri- 
of Way-to solve enormous problems—a story 
to the voluntary teamwork of all concerned 
priratompliah what neither Government nor 
aa monopoly could ever accomplish 
ts If it is anything, the VA's medical program 
Ta merlea n answer to socialized medicine. 
= Story should be told proudly to the 
it Faced with the problem of provid- 
bas Medical care for a large number of 
neficiaries, our Government asked private 
th cine to show it how to do the job. How 
ald it is a new and brilliant chapter of 
Medical history. 
ene would happen if this remarkable pro- 
am were curtailed by eliminating the vet- 
eran patients who are admitted because they 
© unable to pay for their care? 
ton cording to the leading independent doc- 
ana Who advise the VA, the private doctors 
Rae private institutions who now domi- 
dra the VA hospitals would have to with- 
255 The VA, confined to patients with 
its for connected illnesses, would return to 
lem pes) ppm bette The prob- 
e n 
A ton aced patients would remain 
our de proud of the care we are now giving 
Veterans. Some of my pride is personal, 
8 I played a small part as one of the 
the de physicians who were invited to aid 
Medical program for veterans. 
Sica 2 of my pride is professional. Our 
Pitals for veterans have helped raise the 
Standards of my profession. 


t of my pride is patriotic. I am proud 
i bave not forgotten, in peace and secur- 


or ons of boys and young men in the prime 
Selves 
Att 


on the brink of ruin through falling 
» We as a nation do not entirely forget 


no different yardstick than we 
dge them when we set them apart 
our battles, 
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Life on the Mesa 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
very fine letter just received from a 
friendly family with whom I visited near 
Yuma, Ariz., while on active duty with 
the Army last September, life on the 
mesa is vividly described. 

As the letter covers many topics. that 
affect our people on or off the farms, in 
or out of the cities, I think it will be of 
interest to the Congress to have the let- 
ter of Mrs. Helen Thomas, wife of “Tex,” 
and mother of an Army sergeant and a 
growing daughter, spread on the RECORD, 
in part, at least. 

I might add that I was encouraged to 
take this time, Mr. Speaker, to address 
the House and to insert the letter, be- 
cause of the dramatic debate that took 
place a few minutes ago on the bill to 
step up the lending power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Particular- 
ly effective, I thought, were the remarks 
of Congressman BuRDICK, of North Da- 
kota, when, in substance, in support of 
the measure, he said: ` 

In the early thirties, when I had $6 in the 
bank and couldn't get it out, and everyone 
was broke and people were hungry and 15 
million Americans were out of work, some 
people in my district broke the line of 
march; they raided grocery stores for the 
food that was meant to be eaten; though they 
had no buying power, no money to pay for 
it, they ate; they were hungry. 


Shades of a Tale of Two Cities, shades 
of Viareggio, in Italy, when the Fifth 
Army passed through it and hungry peo- 
ple pleaded, “Bread, bread, pane, pane,” 
“Food, food, mangare, mangare.” Old 
people, young people, middle-aged peo- 
ple. It was a dramatic moment this 
afternoon when Mr. Bunbick spoke, Mr, 
Speaker. 

We do not want the tragedy of the 
early thirties to happen again, Mr. 
Speaker. We cannot afford it; if we ex- 
pect to keep the red, white, and blue 
waving in the breeze as we know it, the 
course we steer must avoid the shoals we 
see brought into view in the letter Helen 
Thomas writes, In part, it follows: 

JI 25, 1954. 

Dran Frrenp: We were very pleased to get 
your card. Have wondered and thought 
about how you are doing in Washington 
this year. Many things have changed in the 
past few months. 

We are well and as busy as we could pos- 
sibly be, enjoying ourselves as we go along. 
Our son Jim is in Hawaii, has been since 


(Senator Giss), you remember him, says 
probably officials that want to see the is- 
lands. Said he wouldn't mind going. 
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there. He was disappointed that I didn't 
come. It's just as well that I didn't spend 
the money as the farmers are really taking 
a loss. Thank heavens we have managed to 
keep out of debt so far. We have tried to 
economize, but seems hard to do as every- 
thing we use on the farm has increased in 
price and what we sell is worth very little. 
Our good alfalfa hay is down to rock bottom, 
Statistics show that it costs $17.50 per ton 
to produce hay in this locality. My dad was 
lucky enough to receive $18.50 for some the 
other day. There hasn't been any market 
for it recently. We are feeding 400 head 
of cattle. That way we hope to get our 
money back out of the hay. 

Hope to be able to operate without going 
in the red. We have our equipment in good 
condition and free of debt; would sure hate 
to be in some of the ranchers’ boots, espe- 
cially some of the poor GI's on the mesa. 
Some of them have leased their farms out 
to outsiders and taken jobs to hang on, 
Also most of the boys bought good cars and 
built good homes in hopes that by working 
hard they had it made. It has been a bitter 
experience for some of them. Most of them 
went into the farming business not knowing 
anything about the trials and hardships 
they would face. Its a good life, but as Tex 
says, “it separates the boys from the men.” 

Don't know why the silly farmers don’t 
want to take away all supports, Would cer- 
tainly be better than having supports on 
some items and nothing on others. This 
country was built on free enterprise and do- 
ing without supports. Supply and demand 
will regulate prices more fairly. All the real 
dirt farmers we talk with think the same 
way, yet there are so many new, get-all-you- 
can type of people moved in the farming 
industry. They are the joiners and the pro- 
moters. The rest of us think ourselves too 
busy or not capable and let them do our 
polling for us, then we set and talk about 
how it should be done. 

Here in Arizona we are a new State and 
we are getting more and more big-business 
men from other States in here buying up 
land at a good price. They have the money 
to spend and are really developing a lot of 
the land, In many ways it is good for the 
State. 

There are more and more small farmers 
going out of business. Many men from 
other States are moving in to plant citrus 
as a sideline. Larger groves are going in all 
the time. In the future, Arizona will be the 
leading citrus State, I believe. 

Immigration officials have been down in 
these parts many times recently. They 
haven't visited any of us. Would have liked 
to have had them here to explain and tell 
them about a lot of things pertaining to the 
wet Mexican situation. If one only read the 
papers and didn’t know anything else, then 
one would think what a wonderful job was 
being done. We were the first ones, here in 
the valley, to get men on contract years ago 
when we could first get men legally on con- 
tract. Tex and Mr. George Pickering (head 
of the association here) took the first truck- 
load of Mexicans to Mexicali to get them 
processed. 

That was fine and everyone was very happy. 
Then came the time when contracts were 
to be renewed. All of a sudden, Mexico didn't 
want the same men to be contracted; they 
wanted to tell the farmers whom they could 
contract. After the farmer had gotten a man 
trained so he could do a good day's work 
without watching and teaching every small 
detall to the worker, the farmer couldn't 
have that trained man back; he was forced 
to send that trained man back and take a 
new man on a new contract; that wouldn't 
have been so bad If the Mexican Government 
hadn't sent men from drugstores, clerks, men 
from banks and other professions to be con- 
tracted. The regular wets that came of their 
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own accord wanted to work and could take 
the heat and stay well. The men that were 
sent over on the new contracts didn't know 
how to do manual labor, didn’t care to learn, 
and couldn't stand the heat. It was bad 
for the worker, and he was of no help to the 
farmer. Therefore, when they couldn't get 
their men back, people started to hire wets. 
There's talk of unfair treatment. Always 
there nre a few in any locality or business 
who take advantage. If the Mexicans were 
not treated right, they didn't need to stay. 
Personally, I don’t know, but in a very few 
cazes where the men weren't paid what they 
were supposed to receive was about what 
they carned. They were living better than 
they had ever lived before, Also they were 
happy. 

Any farmer and most businessmen here In 
this part of the country know we can't farm 
without help. The white man here won't 
work on a farm and work the hours we are 
compelled to work. You can't irrigate 8 
hours and shut the water off until the next 
morning. The farmer takes it for granted 
that during certain seasons and on certain 
jobs you have to do on the farm, you can't 
just shut down everything just because you 
have worked a certain number of hours. In 
the busy part of the year I know we are up 
early and won't eat dinner until 9 or later. 
Your hired man expects to get off early to 
eat, go to the show, or whatever the family 
would like to do. That is the way it should 
be, but when the crops are ready to harvest, 
you try to get it in before the wind or rain 
beats you to it. Small operators can't work 
their farms on a shift like you do a business; 
therefore you have irregular bours and usu- 
ally long ones. 

Another thing the farmer can't compete 
with factory or union wages. We just don’t 
make that kind of money and never know 
when the insects, rain, or weather will ruin 
our income for the next few months or year. 
I don’t mean that farming is not a good 
business, it is, and we wouldn't trade our way 
of life with the city dweller, but you can't 
farm by shifts. 

A very good way to have handled the wet- 
back situation and the cheapest, would have 
been to have stations at the border, where 
the farmer could take his men and get work 
permits for a certain length of time and 
when the farmer no longer necded the man 
or men, take them back to the station and 
pet a release; each workman would carry his 
work permit with him and immigration could 
easily check any Mexican; if no work permit, 
he would be sent back across the border. 
All farmers would be listed, and how many 
men each had contracted; no association or 
anything else needed. It is too bad the 
wets infiltrated into the factories and indus- 
oo They don't belong and aren't needed 

ere. 

As far as Red infiltration, it wasn't the 
peon that came across the border to work. 
You could find many that came across on 
contracts. We here in this part of the 
country are amazed at the |gnorance of some 
of our lawmakers and officials, about the 
whole situation, This big row and all the 
publicity that has been broadcast and space 
that it has been given, has been a big help 
to the Communists, both here and in Mexico. 
Here the Communists are telling the people 
that the wets are taking the work away from 
citizens and keeping labor down; the Reds 
ray if the wets weren't here the farmers 
would have to pay union wages and every 
one would have a better job. I had a woman 
come to see me about work for her 16-year- 
old son, who bas been away visiting, has 
returned and wants to work until school 
starts; one of our neighbors insulted him by 
offering him a Job at 60 cents an hour doing 
odd jobs; the neighbor really didn’t have a 
job but was only doing it to help the boy. 
Now, if that had been our son and he needed 
a Job, he would have thanked the man and 
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tried to do a good job and learned what be 
could; this boy was very indignant and 
would rather not work if he was only going 
to get 60 cents; I doubt if he is worth that 
much any way, This family firmly believes 
the agitators they have been listening to. I 
tried to explain to the woman that you 
couldn't lay off steady workers to give some- 
one work who had to quit in a few weeks. 
Well she said the farmers were all getting 
rich because of the cheap labor. I told her 
how she has said for many years how she 
has thought we were silly for putting in 80 
many hours, especially Saturdays and many 
times on Sunday, working; now she thinks 
we are getting rich and keeping her from 
working at higher wages; every thing she 
said during the conversation was just like 
& parrot repeating after an agent. 

On the other side of the border the agents 
are busy telling the wets that have been 
sent back that both the North Americans 
and their own Government are trying to 
take everything from them. 

As far as the men we sign up on contract 
being screened, that's a big joke; also, immi- 
gration would haul busloads of wets to Cal- 
exico and put the men over on the Mexico 
side; the next morning the same men would 
come across the line and go to work in the 
tomato, melon, and other fields, and at night 
the immigration officers would pick them up 
again and haul them back again. It looked 
good on paper; great amount of wetbacks 
they were hauling across; really doing a big 
cleanup Job. It's true there has to be a limit 
on how many come across the border, and 
also the Mexicans should not be allowed to 
work in the industries or take work from 
American citizens, but here in the farming 
area, where we can't get anyone else to do 
the work, the Mexicans are a necessary factor 
in our farming operations. On my recent 
visit to San Francisco, I talked with many 
orchard owners; their apricots were falling 
on the ground; no one to pick them; and 
maybe you think the farmers weren't about 
ready to march; all the time in the papers 
there were statements as to the picntiful 
supply of farm labor to be had. You called 
the farm employment agency and also the 
same answer, “Nothing today, but call to- 
morrow, we'll be sure and have plenty of 
help.” Al) the time the apricots and plums 
were falling on the ground. All the farmers 
think someone in Washington is either on 
the wrong side or very misinformed. You 
can't please everyone, but this matter could 
be handled in a much more economical and 
more satisfactory way. When Washington 
came down it spent a few hours listening 
to a handful of men chosen to tell it what 
it wanted to hear; had some pictures made 
and had the complete thing under control; 
this is what burns the farmers up. Another 
thing, there were many immigration cfficers 
not up to standard; in the past they have 
taken money away from the Mexicans; that 
is not Just rumors. What chance does a wet 
have testifying against an officer? Our regu- 
lar crew of border patrol here in Yuma are 
good men. Some of the officers that were 
sont in here were really rough. The union 
officials and the Communists are the only 
ones happy over the situation. 

We at the present time have enough help. 
This time there were special negotiations 
arranged whereby we got contracts on some 
of our old hands, but in 6 months we will 
turn these men back and it will be all to do 
over again with more redtape and money 
wasted. There will be stiffer and more un- 
reasonable requirements to meet, Our boys 
were all across the border, with one of our 
association men, for 3 weeks, while the ofi- 
cials stalled. It was carried on like the peace 
conferences, only in s lesser degree. You 
will be asked to approve over 63 million for 
the coming year to keep the problem under 
eontrol. The thing the union leaders want 
more than anything else is to make the 
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farmers pay a big fine if found hiring any- 
one without papers, As long as we can get 
labor legally at a fair working contract we 
won't hire men unlawfully, but what if we 
can't get help? Anyone would hire anyone 
to save their crops; that’s only human na- 
ture. We have just played into the hands of 
those who wish to ruin our country. I still 
think it only right to have them come into 
our country legally, but we don't need a big 
army with airplanes and all the equipment 
to do it if it were done in a different manner. 
While all the men were across the bordor 
trying to get papers all the farmers tried to 
get help from our local supply. There wasn't 
any to be had. We were irrigating this 500 
acres, cutting hay, raking, baling ‘hay, and 
feeding 400 head of cattle green hay, which 
had to be cut three times a day and hauled 
to corral. We have a white baler crew; it 
has done our baling for a number of years. 
Luckily Tex and a friend of ours cut and 
raked, and Tex fed the cattle. I run all the 
errands and did what I could to help. We 
only found one man who thought he wanted 
to work. He was 2 hours late the first morn- 
ing. You have to rake hay while it is still 
damp, so he didn’t do much that day, Be- 
sides, he broke the equipment and Tex had 
to work that night and repair it. 

The next day, he called at 8:20 a. m. and 
said he had overslept and would be out soon; 
Tex had been out since 3:30 raking and 0 
when the man came to work I told him he 
had better cut, asked him if he wanted me 
to show him how and he said No,“ he was 
experienced. In about 30 minutes I looked 
down where I had told him to start and he 
had the tractor off in a ditch and was coming 
to the house. Tex had to quit what he was 
doing and come get another tractor to pull 
him out, He had broken the cycle and Tex 
told him to put another one in. Did he 
know how? Oh, to be sure. Anyway he 
started to beat it out on the opposite side, 
one end has an opening to slide it out, but 
no; he was trying to pound it out through 
a solid end, Well, I didn't know Tex had 
as much patience. He put the cycle in and 
got him started again and then a few min- 
utes later he came in and said he wanted a 
few hours off to take his wife to town to visit 
her mother, Imagine us; here we were, try- 
ing to get the hay in and not have to stop 
the water and he wants to quit to take his 
wife to visit. Anyway, he took off and was 
going to come back early the next morning. 
Well, the next morning he couldn't get up 


-early because he had looked at television 


until late. Tex got him a job in town and 
we gave a big sigh of relief. That was our 
only expericuce with the only local man we 
could find. 

Ail the time the Immigration officers were 
coming in on the ranch every few hours 
checking to see if he had any wets in the 
haystacks or hidden in the bushes; if we 
hadn't been so busy it would have been 
funny to see them with their guns swinging 
on them and their billie clubs, about to pass 
out from the heat; many of them came from 
back in the Midwestern and Eastern States 
and naturally couldn't take this terrific heats 
Tex and I felt different about them than 
many of our neighbors did. We considered 
they had a job to do and were trying to do * 
good one, some of our neighbors took it per- 
sonally; thought the officers were only here 
to take their help away. They were certainly 
glad when orders came through for them t? 
move out. They didn't find it much cooler 
where they went as the heat wave was 
over the country. 

Anyway the whole thing was misrepre- 
sented; we had no social problems here with 
the wets, as far as them being diseased and 
bringing dreaded sickness to our country: 
that is false as the men had to be pretty 
hardy individuals to withstand all the bard- 
ships they have to go through, Many of the 
men passed here for years and they never 
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gave us any trouble; we never had anything 
Stolen or harmed in any way. In the other 
Valleys there were many robberies and bur- 
Slaries, supposedly committed by the Mexi- 
Cans. The Mexicans were good alibis. Well, 
enough said about the wetback situation. I 
Only hope the farmer isn't made to pay a 
heavy fine in case he can't get help in the 
future; if we should go to war, all the farm- 
ers will be required to produce more, and 
We'll need labor from any source. It is a sit- 
Uation that needs a lot of thought before 
&ny action is taken. Do hope this situation 
Can be handled in the future more to every- 
One's satisfaction and without a standing 
army to do it. My how I have spun my say. 

ut anyway, I do wish there had been a little 
more factfinding done before the methods 
Used were taken to do the job. 


We expected you and Mrs. Steminski and 
Christine to visit us during the Christmas 
lidays last year, We have plenty of room 
aud would enjoy having you any time. Dur- 
3 the next few weeks, before school starts, 
Would be a good time; its hot outside, but 
not much worse than in other States. Our 
is always nice and cool, due to our 
Wonderful air conditioner. Chris and Brenda 
Could go to the club every day swimming. 
We could do a lot of looking around in an 
alr-conditioned car. Harold and Tex still are 
at the shooting ability of General 
Swing. There are many doves coming in 
already; it will probably be good shooting 
again this year. 

We have had little wind and rainstorms 
here every afternoon for several days; it has 
done a lot of damage to the alfalfa seed 

ps; so far it hasn't done too much damage 
to ours as yet, as ours is late; only turned 145 
acres to seed this year as the price hasn't 
been what it should be to make much on. 

€re's such a gamble on a seed crop. You 
aways have Mother Nature to plan on, she 

Ways plays her tricks just at the worse 

ible time and many times gets your en- 
5 Crop; we have had heavy losses from 
ain and wind for the past 3 years. 
Suns taken the money you and General 
M ng gave me to buy a gift for our little 
€Xican girl, and bought her a silver cake 
er and had your name and that of the 
Beneral's engraved on it, and it will always 
One of her most prized possessions. She 
got married last August and is expecting this 
September. We were fortunate in securing a 

Month contract on her husband, who has 
h n with us for 6 years. She can stay with 
att Sister in Mexicali and it isn't too bad; 
or t we know she will be well taken care 

wwe have a very good doctor for her. 
hi is like a daughter to us, only more in 

eed of us as she has been orphaned so 

Pe Her wedding clothes were beautiful 

. she was a very pretty bride to be proud 

Fas Hope our Brenda can grow up to be as 
and sweet as Vehenia. 

came in a while ago and really got a 
out of this book I have written. Did 
mean to run an edition of South Gua 
esas but guess I am enjoying the much- 
not ed practice on my typewriter. I have 
abo used one for many years, and this one is 

car as old as I am. The combination, as 

$ Can see, is terrific. 
fai got his deer, elk, and antelope last 
ing We have been too busy to do any fish- 
tan pane year. Hope to go to San Diego before 
the ong to go out for yellowtall to put in 

x freezer for this winter. 

1 a through this letter will be almost 
ing as being a lawmaker in session dur- 

a filibuster, 
Poke 8 you and the family to pay 
trom t in the near future. Let us hear 
you again soon. 
HELEN THOMAS. 
Mr 


Speaker, so goes the letter. The 
dea is to keep people from breaking the 


kick 
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line of march, be it from hunger, for 
food on grocery store shelves, as the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BUR- 
Dick] described it, or from lack of labor 
to save their crops. Farm folk, like 
mountaineers, pioneered this country, 
Mr. Speaker. They are tough and cour- 
ageous, as are all Americans. It is the 
line of march we have got to watch. It 
must not break. That is our job. 

The reference to General Swing. As 
Sixth Army commander, he hosted my 
inspection trip. We went shooting be- 
fore dawn, on our time, not on Uncle 
Sam's. 


Tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


3 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year Brooklynites celebrated the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the first 
Dutch churches in the borough. In that 
connection a pageant entitled “City Un- 
der God” was presented. The following 
article which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of February 25, 1954, tells of the 
highlights of this gala affair: 

Crry UNbza Gop To Bx PRESENTED AGAIN 

Tonicur 
(By Alan St. James) 

An ageless and well-informed Protestant, 
versed in every phase of his church’s his- 
tory in Brooklyn, will take you on a time- 
capsule trip through the 300 years of Brook- 
lyn Protestantism tonight if you visit the 
Academy of Music. 

The Protestant, played by Julio Gasteiro, 
is the narrator for the pageant, This City 
Under God, presented in celebration of the 
tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism by 
the churches of Brooklyn and the Brooklyn 
division of the Protestant council. 

He guided a near-capacity audience last 
night through a series of episodes in two 
parts depicting scenes from the early Dutch 
beginnings of Protestantism in Flatbush and 
Flatlands right up to the present-day church. 

LAST PERFORMANCE TONIGHT 


He'll do the same thing tonight at the 
academy in the second and last scheduled 
performance of the production. 

Written by Helen Kromer and produced 
and directed by John Fuhrmann, the pageant 
begins with a prolog in which the SO-volce 
pageant choir files down the center aisle 
singing the Inspiring hymn, A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God, and the narrator briefly 
establishes the essential quality of the 
Protestant belief. 

The early Dutch episode shows how Dutch 
settlers, plagued by English thieves, force 
Gov, Peter Stuyvesant, of New Amsterdam, 
to provide means for their protection, educa- 
tion, and religious needs. 

The Governor, played by John Kennaday, 
establishes the Reformed Church here, and 
a succeeding scene shows the first pastor, 
Dominie Theodorous Polhmeus, played by 
Elmer Hausmann, catechizing children of 
the congregation. 

In the next episode an edict from Amster- 
dam establishes religious freedom in the 
colony after an itinerant Quaker is arrested 
and tortured by civil authorities for merely 
preaching his religious beliefs, 
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BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND 

The Battle of Long Island in the Revolu- 
tionary War brings out an interesting episode 
in which a couple of Brooklyn brothers are 
separated because one chooses to take the 
oath of allegiance to the King of England, 
Four years later he returns to the rebels 
after his brother had died in a Tory prison. 

The next episode deals with the growth 
of many Protestant denominations in Brook- 
lyn, the institutions they established, and 
the general growth of the city. 

The final episode before intermission de- 
picts the antislavery movement in Brooklyn. 
Perhaps the most impressive scene here, and 
of the entire pageant, is the one in which 
the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, played 
by Linden Lindsay, ,redeems a Negro girl 
from slavery by conducting an auction in the 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. 

Beginning with a cheerful musical and 
pantomime sequence of immigrant arrivals 
after the Civil War, the first episode of part 
2 tackles the depression of the seventies. 

SETH LOW KNOCKS OUT CORRUPTION 

The depression brings corruption, but good 
government is restored to Brooklyn by Mayor 
Seth Low and he established the Bureau of 
Charitles to consolidate public and private 
funds. 

In the following episode the humane efforts 
of Protestant institutions around the turn 
of the century is depicted in a Christian 
home for working girls, home missionary 
work and the newly established Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital. 

Following an episode in which the 1914 era 
is shown by a music and dance scene called 
Windy Day on the Bowery, the Interfaith 
Movement is portrayed when Rabbi Alexan- 
der Lyons, Father John Belford, and Dr. 8. 
Parkes Cadman speak out for interfaith co- 
operation. 

The next episode shows the formation of 
the Brooklyn division of the Protestant coun- 
cil to add impetus to the interdenomina- 
tional movement. 

In the final episode a typical Protestant 
skeptic gets a fresh look at Protestantism 
and agrees with the narrator that “This isn't 
Just a history I saw here tonight. This is 
me, and you, and you out there in the 
audience.” 

The pageant is brought to a close with 
the choir, directed by Cecile Jacobson, sing- 
ing the Hallelujah chorus. 

GIDEONSE GREETS GUESTS 


Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brook- 
lyn College and chairman of the 300th An- 
niversary Committee, welcomed the audience 
and introduced Borough President Cashmore, 
honorary chairman; Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, 
executive secretary of the committee, and 
Mrs. Carleton D. Mason, chairman of the 
pageant committee. 

Dr. Carpenter presented Mrs. Mason with 
® bouquet of roses in appreciation of her 
efforts. 

Lighting for the pageant, which has a cast 
of 300, is designed by Theron Musser. The 
choreography is by Kathleen O'Brien. Edith 
W. Wells ts assistant director, the Rev. J. 
Blain Fister is production coordinator, and 
William Carr is stage manager. 


Mr. Speaker, many organizations par- 
ticipated in this celebration which will 
be long remembered. The following ar- 
ticle gives an interesting account of the 
growth of some of these Protestant 
organizations. It appeared in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle of February 7, 1954. 

Two SIGNIFICANT ANNIVERSARIES COINCIDE 
WITH THE TERCENTENARY 
(By J. Henry Carpenter, executive secretary 

Brooklyn division, Protestant council) 

This is an exceptional anniversary year 
in Brooklyn. It is the 300th anniversary of 
the founding of the first Dutch churches 
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in our now vast and important Brooklyn. 
Therefore, we are all together celebrating 
the Tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism. 

There are two other very significant an- 
niversaries this year also. The annual meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn division of the Protes- 
tant council which was held last Tuesday 
the 125th such meeting in Brooklyn. The 
other anniversary is the 125 Sunday School 
Union parade which comes on June 10, and 
will be run by the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, 

CITY MISSION SOCIETY 

In 1828 our forefathers decided that in 
some way the churches of the then thriving 
community should come together to meet 
the problems of evangelism, social need, and 
for Bible and tract distribution. Therefore, 
in this year the Brooklyn City Mission and 
Tract Society was organized. It was to aid 
the poor and unfortunate, to evangelize the 
unchurched and generally distribute Chris- 
tian literature, tracts, and Bibles to the sea- 
man, strangers or those in prison or distress. 

EVANGELISM 

During the turn of the century, there was 
Organized the Brooklyn Evangelistic Com- 
mittee. It prospered, held services through- 
out the city, but in 1937 the officers turned 
the activities of this organization over to 
the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion, and last year the interest on the re- 
maining endowment and funds were given 
to the Brooklyn division of the Protestant 
council to be used in perpetuity for the 
original evangelistic purposes of the society. 

FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 

In 1919 n group of prominent ministers in 
our borough, not satisfied with the services 
and the program of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, organized the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches. This 
church cooperative effort grew quickly to 
become an outstanding force for righteous- 
ness in our community. The first executive 
secretary was Dr. Frederick Marsh Gordon, 
who passed on in 1932. Under his energetic 
and forceful leadership, the Federation de- 
veloped a Christian education department 
in 1926 with J. Henry Carpenter as secre- 
tary. Soon there were over 100 vacation and 
weekday schools in our borough. In the 
same year a department of chaplains for 
jall and hospitals was instituted. 

CHURCH, MISSION FEDERATION 

In 1928 a movement was started to bring 
the Brooklyn City Mission Society and the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches together. 
The same board members were elected by 
each organization. Dr. Gordon became the 
executive secretary of both organizations. 
In 1933, a few months after Dr. Gordon's 
death, his plans and hopes became realized. 
The two organizations merged into the 
Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation. 
This brought together the endownrents of 
the two organizations amounting to over 
€200,000, and made possible the continuance 
of the united church effort in the borough 
as one organization. 

BOROUGH COUNCIL DIVISIONS 


In 1940 plans for a citywide council were 
developing. In 1943 the Brooklyn Church 
and Mission Federation together with the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches 
and later the Metropolitan Federation of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools merged into the 
Protestant Council of the City of New York. 
The officers, staff. and activities of the diyil- 
sions remained the same, but the Brooklyn 
division had the valued advanttage of being 
a part of the whole—the citywide organiza- 
tion. Divisions were organized in the Bronx, 
Staten Island, and Manhattan, and for the 
Jast 10 years even greater progress has been 
made, 


* 


COUNCIL OF CHURCIE WOMEN 
In the year 1942, the Brooklyn Big Sister 
Council went out of existence. Brooklyn 
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church women, however, felt there must be 
an interdenominational church organization. 
So, in 1944, former members of the Big Sis- 
ter Council. the Women’s Council of the City 
Mission Society and representative women of 
the churches came together to organize the 
Brooklyn Council of Church Women. Mrs, 
George M. Billings was the first president, 
and Mrs. Carrie D. Hepper the first executive. 
This council, affiliated with the Brooklyn 
Division, has grown and prospered. Mrs. 
John E. Zelter, now president of the New 
York State Council of Church Women, was 
the second president, Mrs. Martin Paul Lu- 
ther is the present president, and Mrs. Mary 
C. Fackre the present executive. 
FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT MEN 


During the year 1944 a group of Christian 
laymen came together from four churches of 
the Flatbush area to form a Protestant men's 
organization. At first confined to this par- 
ticular part, the Federation of Protestant 
Men has spread throughout the borough. It 
now has representatives from 24 churches 
including Lutheran, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Universalist, Methodist, 
Reformed, Disciples, and others, Churches 
on the Heights, in Bay Ridge and other 
areas are now participating. The annual 
communion breakfast held each year in the 
Flatbush Dutch Church brings together over 
500 laymen. 

LAWYER'S ASSOCIATION 


The Protestant Lawyer's Association was 
organized in 1950. Although not a member, 
the group cooperates with the Brooklyn di- 
vision of the Protestant Council. There are 
now approximately 75 members. They hold 
four meetings a year, and lead in better 
government and civil movements. They for- 
ward the place of Protestantism in public 
life, The first president was Federal Judge 
Walter A. Bruchhausen. The present presi- 
dent is Alfred C. McKenzie. 

IN 1954 


For 1954 the Brooklyn division of the 
Protestant Council is still growing and de- 
veloping. The Christian Education Depart- 
ment is promoting and supervising 102 
weekday schools of religion and 100 or more 
vacation Bible schools and day camps. The 
Reverend J, Blaine Fister is the executive 
director and Mrs. Alice F. Robertson, the 
associate. Dr. David M. Cory is the di- 
rector of the Christian Social Relations De- 
partment and the chaplaincy service which 
ministers to 33 hospitals and the Raymond 
Street Jall. 

WHAT IT COSTS 

The total citywide budget adopted for 
1954 is $457,611.15. The total Brooklyn 
budget, including the tercentenary celebra- 
tion expenses, is $151,275. Of this money 
$74,805.75 comes in from services, interest 
on investments, special designated funds 
from the Protestant Teachers Association, 
foundations, and a citywide allowance. 
Therefore, Brooklyn has to raise only $76,- 
469.25 this year. Approximately 61 is already 
assured to Brooklyn for each dollar donated 
by Brooklyn friends and members, 


Reinsurance Plan’s Defeat Pleases AMA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
above caption is a headline appearing 
over a news item appearing in a recent 


July 28 


issue of the Post and Times Herald, of 
Washington, D. C. The article purports 
to set forth an interview with Dr. Walter 
B. Martin, AMA president. 

During the last few months, when the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has had under consideration 
President Eisenhower's health plan to 
meet the high cost of medical and hos- 
pital attention, I have had occasion to 
refer on several occasions to the adverse 
attitude of the AMA to certain impor- 
tant parts of that program. I have been 
fearful that at times some persons were 
a bit skeptical of any statement that in- 
dicated opposition upon the part of such 
a fine organization of men. However. 
the article to which I have referred, and 
which I have included as part of my re- 
marks, scems to fully justify the truth 
of the statements made as to the position 
taken by the AMA in opposition to the 
health reinsurance plan of President 
Eisenhower. 

It is important to note that Dr. Machin 
in the reported interview, said “he is 
satisfied that the proposal itself was no 
step toward socialized medicine,” but, 
then proceeds to take the preposterous 
and unrealistic position A lot of peo- 
ple might have been disappointed and 
then might have tried to amend the law 
in that direction.” It is hard to realize 
how anything more ridiculous than the 
last portion of his statement could have 
been conjured up in the mind of even the 
most aggressive opponent. 

In describing the reason for the defeat 
of the proposal Dr. Machin was most 
unkind to the Members of Congress who 
voted as requested by the American 
Medical Association. He is alleged to 
have said that defeat of the proposal 
came as no surprise to him, because a 
lot of Congressmen were undecided and 
a lot of others did not know what was 
in the bill.” I hope this statement was 
a slip on the part of Dr. Machin and 
that he did not really mean what he said. 
If so, then, it was most uncomplimentary 
to infer that a lot of the Members who 
voted against the bill did so because they 
did not know what was in the bill 
Surely, Dr. Machin did not want to be 
understood as charging that the Mem- 
bers who voted against the bill at the 
solicitation of the AMA did so without 
knowing what was in the bill. 

Dr. Martin further says that “the idea 
advanced by Mr. Eisenhower needs more 
study” to determine whether it is really 
worthwhile. Iam in full accord with the 
thought that it should have more study 
by Dr. Martin and other executive oM- 
cers of the AMA who assume to speak for 
the physicians who are members of the 
organization. To do so will reveal that 
it not only was not a step tow 
socialized medicine, as he has so properly 
admitted, but, neither does it do any 
harm to any physician nor seek in any 
way to control the practice of medicine, 
or curtail the right of the patient to have 
the doctor of his own choosing. In fact 
the opposition of Dr. Martin, presumably 
speaking for the AMA, was based upon 
the fact that the plan was not satisfac- 
tory from an insurance standpoint- 
Upon what theory could such an opinion 
preyail in the face of the fact that many 
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Of the most outstanding insurance com- 
Panies and insurance executives of the 
highest standing approved it. I am of 
the opinion that while many individuals 
Would be willing to accept the opinion 
of Dr. Martin in a matter of medicine, 

at most persons would prefer to acept 
the opinion of insurance executives in a 
Matter of insurance. 

Furthermore, I am convinced from the 
Many communications I have received 
that Dr. Martin, although assuming to 
do so, does not in fact speak for nor 
represent the views and opinions of the 
Tank and file of the American Medical 

lation. 

It is very plain that officials of the 

. who have spoken out against the 
bill, have done so either without reading 

e bill or making any study of its pro- 
Visions. Even a most casual reading of 
the bill would have been sufficient to 
Convince anyone with an open mind that 

e bill was a most noteworthy approach 

Providing a solution for long-term 
expensive illness. Furthermore, a read- 
Ng of the voluminous testimony de- 
veloped during the long hearings, repre- 
Senting the viewpoint of many of the 
mort outstanding physicians, business- 
men, insurance executives, labor leaders, 
And those active in different types and 
of health insurance would have 
been convincing as to the great need 
Or such a plan of reinsurance as the 
bill provided. It is true as Dr, Martin 
Said, there has been a great growth in 
recent years of health plans to insure 
against the high cost of illness. And, 
yet organizations such as Blue Cross, 
€rican Hospital Association, and 
Others of a similar character strongly 
endorsed and supported the plan pro- 
Vided in the proposed legislation. ‘The 
fact that such organizations sought the 
enactment of the President's plan 
Should be sufficient to satisfy any un- 
biased mind that the plan was merito- 
rious and should be adopted. 

Iam convinced that the people of this 

untry as they become more familiar 
pati the President’s proposal, and know- 
ia as they do the need of some plan to 

elp them meet the terrifically high 
Cost of long-term illness, they will de- 
mand the enactment of a law that will 

€ effective the President's plan. 
President Eisenhower rightly said: 
No one but the people lost in the 
defeat of his plan. 

I include as part of my remarks the 

ews article that gave rise to this ex- 
Pression of views upon my part. It 

ds as follows: 

SURANCE Pran’s Drrrat Prirases AMA 

(By William L. Umstead) 

iene head of the American Medical Asso- 
On sald yesterday his organization op- 
President Eisenhower's health reinsur- 

Plan as “ineffective and unneeded.” 
ieee Walter B. Martin, AMA president, was 
Nen vle ed by telephone from his home in 
Srfolk, Va., on the House's 238-to-134 vote 
dent: ay to kill the plan, heart of the Presi- 

s health program. 

artin said he and other physicians in the 
the had wired their Congressmen to urge 
aa ves against the measure, but he 
undue essure was bro ton 
Congress by bis ee on. ~~ 
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PRIVATE PROGRAMS PRAISED 

“Defeat of the proposal came as no surprise 
to him.” Martin added, “because & lot of 
Congressmen were undecided and a lot of 
others didn’t know what was in the bill.” 

Martin said the AMA had informed the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of its opposition to the plan on the 
grounds that it “wouldn't accomplish very 
much and would be ineffective.” 

The AMA president said private health 
insurance programs are growing rapidly and 
still expanding and should be able to meet 
health insurance needs without Government 
participation. 

He noted that health-insurance coverage 
has jumped from 9 million to 93 million 
persons in 15 years, and said a remaining 
37 million insurable persons in the Nation 
could be brought inch the program in a 
reasonable period. 


NEEDS MORE STUDY 


“The President's proposal” Martin contin- 
ued, “would not have made any more in- 
surance avallable to persons who cunnot 
afford it now and would not have reduced 
the costs of insurance.“ 

Martin said the idea advanced by Mr. 
Eisenhower needs more study to determine 
whether It is really worth while. He said the 
original proposal had not been thoroughly 
worked out. 

He said he is satisfied that the proposal 
itself was no step toward socialized medi- 
cine, but added: “A lot of people might 
have been disappointed and then might have 
tried to amend the law in that direction.” 

Mr. Eisenhower's plan was killed when the 
House voted to send it back to the Com- 
merce Committee. GOP leaders conceded 
that this killed the bill for the year, The 
proposal called for the Government to under- 
write private health insurance by absorbing 
75 percent of the losses incurred by com- 
panies participating in the expanded pro- 
gram, 


States Rizhts Group Is Formed in 
Augusta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert herewith an item which 
appeared in the August (Ga.) Chronicle 
for Sunday, July 18, 1954, entitled 
“States Rights Group Is Formed in Au- 
gusta”: 

States RIGHTS GROUP Is FORMED IN AUGUSTA 

An organization pledged to fight appli- 
cation of the Supreme Court's segrega- 
tion ruling—and with an overal! goal of en- 
forcing States rights—was publicly launched 
here yesterday by a number of prominent 
Augustans. 

Temporary officers of the group, named the 
Association for the Restoration of States“ 
Rights, are Hugh G. Grant, president; Roy 
V. Harris, vice president; and Rodney S. 
Cohen, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 

STEERING COMMITTEE 

Members of its steering committee are 
8. D. Copeland, former Richmond County 
school superintendent; William M. Lester, 
former State senator; Bright McConnell, 
former Richmond County agent; and Frank 
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Turner, former Richmond County commis- 
sioner from Blythe. 

Public announcement of its formation 
came after preliminary meetings Friday night 
and June 14 that developed aims and plans 
for future operations, 

The latter include a mass meeting—de- 
signed to make the move contagious—with- 
in 60 days at Bell Auditorium. Leaders are 
hopeful of securing Gov. Herman Talmadge 
and some United States Senator from a 
Southern State to keynote the session. 


SECOND GROUP 


While the association's top trio stressed 
that the group is not linked with politics or 
other groups with like aims, it nonetheless 
is the second Augusta area movement against 
mixing of the races to crystallize within the 
past several weeks. 

Presumably working along similar lines is 
the newly formed National Association for 
the Preservation of the White Race, Inc., 
which says it seeks to retain segregation and 
counter the Influence of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Harris, an Augusta lawyer and veteran 
State politico, said the association had been 
formed independently on a countywide basis. 
Hopes are, however, that the move will spread 
to other counties and in time to nelghboring 
States, it was said. 

Leaders contend they are not scared by im- 
plications of the High Court decision, since 
under Georgia's constitution public schools 
exist on a segregated basis or not at all, 


MILITANT CRUSADE 


Elsewhere—and from a long-range point of 
view—the association has resolved to wage 
a militant crusade against what it terms “the 
infiltration by radical organizations into 
churches and schools for the purpose of end- 
ing segregation.” - 

And it struck out against what assoclation 
members maintain are efforts by the Federal 
Government to usurp the rights of State and 
local governments. 

Leaders also blasted recent resolutions by 
the North Georgia Conference of Methodist 
Churches, the Southern Baptist Convention, 
and the Southern Presbyterian Assembly on- 
dorsing an end to segregation. 

The association Insists that such acts are 
unrepresentative of the opinion of rank-and- 
file church members and adds the hope that 
the group will provide a mouthpiece through 


' which these members can voice their oppo- 


sition. 
GRANT PRESIDES 

Friday night's meeting, held at the Rich- 
mond Hotel, was presided over by Grant, 
former United States Ambassador to Thai- 
land and Albania. Keynotera were Harris 
and Lester who summed up the thoughts of 
preorganization planning. 

This session saw the association confirm 
a five-point resolution of aims and purposes 
drawn up during the June 14 meeting. 

Citing the serious situation posed by the 
Supreme Court ruling, the resolution listed 
association purposes as— 

1. To hold meetings with a view to bring- 
ing out all the facts in connection with the 
attempt to disrupt the system of segregation 
as established and maintained in Georgia. 

2. To lend support to the appropriate State 
officials whose task will be to formulate a 
program to preserve the system of segrega- 
tion In Georgia. 

3. To lend support to the members of the 
Georgia Assembly in their official considera- 
tion of measures designed to preserve the 
system of segregation in the State of Georgia, 

4. To lend support to the members of the 
Georgia congressional delegation in Wash- 
ington In any steps taken on the Federal 
level designed to preserve the system of stg- 
regation. y 
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5. To encourage the formation of organiza- 
tions similar to this organization in other 
States which are confronted with the situa- 
tion arising from the Supreme Court ruling. 


Where Leadership Counts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times on July 14, 1954, carried 
an editorial titled “Where Leadership 
Counts.” 

I would like to insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Win LEADERSHIP COUNTS 

If the country is successful in getting even 
a reasonably sound farm bill out of this 
session of Congress it will be because of the 
determination of the administration, backed 
by a handful of leaders who have had the 
courage to place the good of the Nation 
above selfish local interests. 

The administration won its fight in the 
House of Representatives for flexible sup- 
ports for the so-called basic commodities, 
though it failed to get the reduction in the 
minimum support levels that it sought. Be- 
fore 90 percent rigid supports were intro- 
duced for wartime purposes the support range 
was 37 to 50 percent of parity. The abortive 
legislation of 1948 set it at 60 to 75 percent, 
and in the 1949 law the range was raised to 
75 to 90 percent. The farm bloc has thus 
far succeeded, however, in blocking all efforts 
to make that provision for flexible supports 
effective. In the House the administration, 
for the time being at least, made the prin- 
ciple of flexible supports stick. The range 
agreed upon, however, was a far cry from 
the 37 to 52 percent crop loan provision of 
prewar years. 

Now the fight Is being waged in the Senate, 
and just as in the House the first round (that 
conducted in committee) has gone to the 
opposition. Considering how bad the bill 
is that emerged from the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, and considering that it was voted 
out by a margin of 13 to 2, the average per- 
son might be forgiven for concluding that the 
administration program now has little or no 
chance of success. Fortunately, that doesn't 
necessarily follow. The same thing hap- 
pened in the House Agriculture Committee 
with respect to rigid 90 percent price sup- 
ports, but this didn't stand up on the floor. 

One reason is that, happily for the Nation, 
when vital Issues such as this are debated on 
the Senate floor it is less a question of what 
the committee vote was than who the leaders 
are in the fight. Take as a conspicuous ex- 
ample the case of Senator CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico. This Senator, a 
former Secretary of Agriculture, is a Demo- 
crat, but every one of his colleagues in the 
Senate knows his record on farm legislation. 
They know that he has had only one inter- 
est—a sound farm law—and tbat he has 
worked incessantly with that end in view, 
regardless of the party in power. (It is typi- 
cal of Senator ANDERSON that, while most of 
his objections to what he calls the miser- 
abie committee bill are shared by admin- 
istration leaders, he hasn't hesitated to op- 
poee one of the administration's own key 
provisions, the so-called set-aside provision.) 
When this bill goes to the floor for debate, 
to whom are the Members going to look for 
guidance? Are they going to look to this 
man, who has asked only one thing of every 
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farm proposal to come before him—namely, 
Is it in the interest of the Nation? Or are 
they going to look to committee members like 
Senator Husrret Humrurey, who likes to be 
considered a liberal, but who is responsible 
for one of the most backward-looking of all 
the provisions that make this bill thoroughly 
iniquitous—the creation of a status for four 
more crops that would put them almost on 


the same footing as the six existing basic 


crops? 

To ask that question is like asking which 
would have the greater flrepower—a ma- 
chinegun battalion or a battalion armed 
with flintlock muskets. 


Trade Union Courier Approves President’s 
Health Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 21, 1954, issue of the Trade 
Union Courier an excellent editorial ap- 
peared in support of the President's 
health plan. It would be well if some of 
those who are opposed to socialized 
medicine would read and ponder over the 
sensible and logical approach to a solu- 
tion of the subject of high cost of medi- 
cal and hospital attention that this 
editorial presents. It reads as follows: 

PRESIDENT'S HEALTH PLAN 


It is regrettable that the President has 
suffered another defeat in his overall pro- 
gram to raise our standard of living for the 
entire Nation. When Congress voted. 238 to 
134, to return to committee Ike's bill for the 
improvement and expansion of hospital and 
medical insurance plans, it certainly gave 
thereby unnecessary encouragement to the 
vociferous supporters of socialized medicine, 

It is one thing to deplore such “Socialist” 
notions as socialized medicine on the grounds 
that the Government should refrain from 
any interference in science as well as indus- 
try, but still another thing to entirely repu- 
diate governmental responsibility for help- 
ing the needy and the poor who cannot pos- 
sibly afford high-fee medical care or costly 
life-and-death medication. 

The President's health plan was indeed 
mild enough. It was designed to create a 
fund on which private groups might draw 
when absolutely necessary for their respec- 
tive medical Insurance plans which cover an 
important segment of the population. The 
President's plan was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and we deeply regret that certain short- 
sighted elements in his own party have un- 
wisely chosen again not to go along with his 
fair and reasonable approach to serious do- 
mestic issues. 

Thus far the President is making good on 
all his promises and he has shown an admir- 
able openmindedness on every controversial 
question. We suggest that some die-hard 
legislators ought to follow his example and 
reexamine their preconceived notions on 
creeping socialism. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
mish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Oce, Washington 25, D. G. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), $ 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Record, 
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IN WASHINGTON 
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Remarks by Dr. Gabriel Haugge, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the President 
for Economic Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OY KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
Gabriel Haugge, Administrative Assist- 
1 to the President for Economic Af- 
Airs, delivered an outstanding address 

€conomic development before the 46th 
1 ual meeting of the Governors’ con- 
renee at Bolton Landing, N. v., on July 

4, 1954. The address was a timely and 
1 ormative report on the present and 
Uture program for an expanded 
momy and increased gross national 
uction of $440 billion to $450 billion 
in the period of the next 5 years. The 
address was well received by the Gov- 
ernors and the citizens generally, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the remarks 


Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 


Governor Herter, governors, ladies, and 
kontlemen, it is a very grent privilege for me 
dome here to kick off this discussion on 
nomic development, and F want to thank 
The very much for the opportunity to do co. 
re are few things of greater concern to 
—4 With responsibility in the economic area 

Washington, 
ata requentiy we lump together two ideas— 
* bility and growth, or development. I have 

ard criticism of the January economic re- 

Of the President because it was too much 
tù upled with ecqnomic stability and not 
l ciently concerned with economic growth. 

el that Is a rather unfortunate miscon- 

ction of the document, because there 
reni concern shown on both counts. 

At the time that document was written— 
hi u will remember, at the end of 1953—we 
thie Moving into a rather rough phase of 
me Post war readjustment. The unemploy- 
ucts figures were mounting, industrial pro- 

tion figures were declining, retail sales 
tim, beginning to show the effect of changed 
trout the workweek was beginning to show 
Dern There was, quite naturally, a good 
80 of concern with stability. But through- 
aud that whole economic report is a great 
Am, driving concern that the potentials for 

erlean economic advancement be realized. 
G that grand project, obviously, the Federal 
ot th ent has a role to play, but as in all 
Roy ese matters, it doesn't have the whole 

erumental role to play by any means. 
un fe who have worked with these problems 
at have tried to help the President along 
—— staff level are fundamentally per- 
N that a period of economic growth is 
— begin. We think that we have about 
ment ted the dificult and awkward adjust- 
Tequireg 20 during which the President was 
back to guide the American economy 
Of an inflationary war and postwar 
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precipice, through the rough ground of 
transition that had to be traversed in order 
that we could once again resume our healthy 
economic advance, We think that has pretty 
well been accomplished, and we think that, 
marked against the yardstick of history under 
such postwar circumstances, it has been a 
remarkably moderate adjustment for the 
American people and the American economy. 

Needless to say, we do not rejoice that the 
unemployment figures today are 2 million 
above what they were a yecr ago. But we do 
rejoice that we have not had to go through 
the typical historical experience of mass 
liquidation after a war infiation with its 
widespread foreclosures, its mass unemploy- 
ment and all the other debilitating conse- 
quences. We have been able to make this 
adjustment with reasonable cost to our 
Nation, harsh as it has been to particular 
individuals. Now we are prepared to resume 
our economic growth again. 

I think there are four basic conditions 
that can give us confidence in the longer- 
run development of our country. 

First, there is the point that the Vice 
President spoke about Monday night—the 
thrust which population growth gives to the 
whole economic picture. 

Second, there is the technological revolu- 
tion which is going on at an astounding rate 
in the laboratories of this country. Last 
year we spent $4 billion dollars on research 
and development in the United States, and 
of this the Federal Government was respon- 
sible for half. We believe that is an intelli- 
gent way to stimulate economic growth and 
development and I think that this adminis- 
tration will continue to play its part in that 
respect in the future, 

A third factor that prompts an optimistic 
outlook with respect to economic growth in 
this country is the impulse in Americans to 
what I might call “more and better.” This 
fact provides a great, fertile field for Ameri- 
can industry and business to exploit. 

Fourth, I think we have finally succeeded 
in breaking the thrall that settled in upon 
some of us during the decade-long depres- 
sion of the thirties, that somehow our econ- 
omy did not have within it the regenerative 
forces to employ the labor and the capital 
of this country at reasonably high levels of 
use. I think that more and more Americans 
now are coming to the conclusion that we 
need not and will not have another depres- 
sion, that our problem is rather one of so 
conducting our affairs that we can hold 
fluctuations about a growth curve within an 
acceptable range. I think the chances are 
excellent that we can do just that. 

There is no reason why, over the next 
5 years, the real production of this country— 
gross national product measured in terms 
of constant dollars—should not get up into 
the area of $440 to $450 billion. 

Now what about Government policy? 

As a result of the Employment Act of 1946, 
in which the Congress declared it to be a 
national purpose to create those conditions 


in which high employment was stimulated -~ 


and maintained, we have had a great deal 
of thinking, constructive thinking, as to 
how the Federal Government can best and 
most effectively touch the private economy. 
It is not something you can or should do 
with sledgehammer blows. The kind of pri- 
vate economy we have in this country is a 
most extraordinary mechanism. The incen- 
tives that guide it, the responses it makes to 


restrictions, are delicate matters, and Gov- 
ernment must move with due regard for that 
basic sensitivity of our economic system, 

If we are going to have an enterprise 
economy, we have to release enterprise. If 
we do not do so we are going to be concerned 
with finding ways to make up what we are 
not getting from the enterprise system and 
that will lead, in the end, to a system unrec- 
opnizable from what we think we want. 
Therefore, a purpose of Government must be 
to remove, wherever possible—and to avoid 
adding—hampering restrictions upon the 
release of enterprise in individuals. 

We believe that our tax system, our sys- 
tem of regulations and controls, should be 
such as to achieve their purposes without 
preventing the release of this personal enter- 
prise which is the heart of the enterprise 
system. Nobody has found any solution for 
the spark that comes from allowing people 
to put things together which other people 
want to buy, 

Also, if our kind of system Is going to work, 
there must be equality of opportunity. That 
is another aspect of removing bampering 
restrictions. That means in education, that 
means in jobs, that means in every area 
where a man or woman who has something 
to contribute, he or she will be given a 
chance to do it. 

Further, I think that government at vari- 
ous levels has, in the words of the Presi- 
dent, a responsibility to help construct a 
sturdy floor over the pit of personal disaster. 
As I galid to you when you were in conference 
in Washington recently, this economy is not 
going to get productive, efficient, buoyant 
members of the labor force if people are con- 
cerned primarily with how they are going 
to protect themselves when they lose their 
jobs, with how they are going to protect 
themselves wholly on their own resources. 
Therefore, we have programs at all levels of 
government that are sound economically— 
quite apart from the humanitarian reasons 
which also support these programs—becaure 
they give us the kind of people participating 
in our economic system who will risk and 
take a chance for the future ahead. 

Finally, our kind of economic system 18 
one that must create opportunity if it Js 
to survive. 

Now, there are two ideas about economic 
growth that I find as I look at opinion 
today. One is that growth at a maximum 
rate must be achieved at any cost and the 
cost usually is represented by a massive in- 
tervention by the Federal Government, with 
resultant inflation and unacceptable regi- 
mentation. 

We hear today that it Is a crime if the 
economy does not operate right up to its 
maximum pitch every month, every quar- 
ter, every semiannum, every year. In other 
words, our goal should be not only vir- 
tually to abolish severe business cycles, 
which I think we can, but also to abolish 
every little wrinkle in the curve of business 
activity as it sweeps upward and onward 
to greater and higher goals. 

I'd love that, of course, but as I analyze 
this doctrine, which is presented in very 
attractive form in terms of a maximum rate 
of increase in the gross national product 
per year—with intervention by the Federal 
Government on whatever scale and in what- 
ever manner is necessary to achieve it—I 
conclude it is something that we had better 
study carefully, to check ites validity and to 
see what the costs are. 
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I think the costs would be very great in 
terms of inflation, in terms of increased 
regulation In our economy, and that ulti- 
mately it would be self-defeating. In all 
economic history I do not know of any 
economy which has been successfully stim- 
ulated by injections through the budget 
over a sustained period of time. I think 
it simply will not work. In Europe today 
I think we see a stendy abandonment of 
that doctrine. Rather, I believe that the 
full-employment doctrine has become a more 
sensible, moderate concept, holding that 
government has a responsibility to try to 
create those conditions where these wrin- 
kles in the business curve—as we go up- 
ward in higher levels of production, out- 
put and income—will be held to a mini- 
mum. But as long as decisions are made 
in an enterprise economy, freely, by entre- 
preneurs and workers, I think it ls a dan- 
gerous illusion to suggest that we can elim- 
inate completely the minor swings that re- 
fiect the free decision-making process. 

There is an alternative to that idea of 
how to stimulate economic growth. It calls 
upon Government to create a set of con- 
ditions permitting a maximum release of 
the potential enterprise within our system 
and to use Government to build up a sup- 
porting structure so that fluctuations of the 
economy can be held within a small range. 

I think that the fluctuations we have 
had recently—the sharp recession of 1937- 
38, the recession of 1947-48, the recession or 
adjustment, or whatever you want to call 
it, that we have had since the middle of 
1953—Indicate a possible progression away 
from the severe shocks that have shaken 
our economy in the past. There may be 
underway a progression toward much more 
moderate fluctuations, so that if we arrange 
our affairs correctly, we can handle them 
with a minimum and an acceptable amount 
of discommotion in our economy and to our 
citizens, 

Where do we stand now? Today we have 
reached a position, I think, where the re- 
treat from July of 1953 has been stopped, 
where there is a reorganization going on, 
where the economy is catching Its breath 
for a new advance. 

I think the employment figures for June 
gnd the fallure of unemployment to increase 
ard heartening. The lengthening of the 
workweek is an encouraging factor, because 
it usually precedes an improved reemploy- 
ment rate. The strength of retail buying 
in June should not be lost upon us. I think 
the possibility of the savings rate being ad- 
justed downward somewhat—in support of 
larger spending by consumers out of given 
incomes—is something to watch, I think 
that the shrinkage from 18 percent between 
May and June in the hard core of unem- 
ployed, those who are unemployed over 15 
_ Weeks, is a significant item. 

What the stock market is telling us, the 
stability of consumer prices, the stopping of 
the decline in gross national product, the 
recent rise in industrial output, the con- 
tinued improvement in average hourly earn- 
ings and average weekly earnings, the 
healthier situation with respect to inven- 
tories, avallability of the money and credit, 
the high level of construction contracts 
awarded, I think these are solid facts on 
which we can conclude that the retreat, the 
settiing out, the readjustment, the recession. 
whatever you want to call it. has stopped, 
that we have beaten the spiral process and 
that now there is every chance that we can 
go forward. 

I would say that on the negative side of 
the picture we have certain facts that we 
have got to keep definitely in mind. We 
have got to keep cost-price relationships in 
mind. We've got to get our agricultural sit- 
uation in shape, we've got to get that pro- 
gram cleaned up and get it on a healthy 
basis so that it is not a threat to the 


economy. 
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I think we've got to pay as much attention 
as we possibly can, to be as helpful as we 
can, to certain large industry areas which 
are undergoing a combination of cyclical 
and secular difficulties. I think that all of 
these things have to get very careful atten- 
tion. 

I think the economic program of the Pres- 
ident which is now moving through the Con- 
gress, will make a very great contribution to 
the future potential growth of our economy. 

Tax revision, the farm program, social 
security, housing, slum clearance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, the St. Lawrence seaway, 
the potential expansion in road construction, 
all these things that are part of the Presi- 
dent's program have billions of economic 
stimuli in them. They will become effec- 
tive in due course soon after the Congress 
has acted. 

These are things that the Federal Govern- 
ment is thinking about and is trying to 
accomplish, but, as I said in opening, the 
Federal Government and the way it touches 
the economy is only part of the story. As 
I understand It, the meeting here this morn- 
ing is devoted to an examination of how 
the States, in their activities can most ef- 
fectively contribute to this economic growth. 
These activities include taxes, public works, 
the way in which regulatory authorities con- 
duct thelr business, and the attack on prob- 
lems of ‘particular industries. I hope that 
in the course of this morning’s discussion 
a good deal of progress can be made in 
analyzing these Issues, If there is any aspect 
of any of them that can be considered help- 
fully by any of us down in Washington, I 
will certainly be most happy to try to carry 
the word back and see what we can con- 
tribute in any way at all, 


Recognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since China fell into Communist hands, 
placing a contiguous land mass from the 
Elbe River to the Pacific Ocean under the 
direct or indirect control of the Kremlin, 
the legal recognition of the Mao Tse- 
tung regime by the world’s principal 
powers has been one of the major inter- 
mediate goals of Soviet diplomacy. Hav- 
ing themselves experienced the disad- 
vantages of nonrecognition for a number 
of years, the rulers of Soviet Russia are 
determined to obtain universal recogni- 
tion of Red China as speedily as possible 
since they rightly feel that international 
legality is at present a prerequisite for 
the effective furtherance of the Com- 
munist master plan for world revolution 
on the part of China, 

Extension of diplomatic recognition to 
Red China by the United Kingdom was a 
major triumph for Communist diplo- 
macy. It not only accomplished one of 
the points of Mao’s master plan, but also 
created a wedge between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, which 
has been used effectively ever since. As 
a result of the Korean war and the recent 
Geneva Conference, increasing pressure 
has been brought upon official and publio 
opinion in the United States to extend 
recognition to Red China for the sake of 
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“peace.” One of the principal arsu- 
ments presented here is that it is unreal- 
istic as well as politically unwise to with- 
hold recognition from a government 
which rules a land mass one-third larger 
than the United States and is inhabited 
by more than 460 million people. 

This argument is based on the vain 
hope that political differences could be 
effectively minimized through such ree- 
ognition. It is based on expediency an 
disregards moral considerations. It also 
disregards the inevitable advantages at- 
cruing to the Red Chinese regime from 
legal recognition on the part of the 
United States. 

To say that it would be unrealistic 
to ignore the fact of Red rule in China 
is true. The United States have recog- 
nized this fact by holding formal talks 
with representatives of the Red Chinese 
in Kaesong, Panmunjom, and Geneva. 
However, the United States refuses to 
recognize the lawfulness of the Red rule 
in China. Diplomatic recognition im- 
plies a stipulation of legality. 

In 1917, the czarist regime of Russia 
was overthrown, and after a protracted 
struggle, there emerged the Bolshevik 
rule which consolidated slowly, survived 
internal upheavals and World War 
and which today is directing not on 
the affairs of the U. S. S. R. with its 
close to 200 million people, but also 
string of conquered and subservient sole 
elites as well as every Communis 
Party in the world. 

The United States Government long 
refused to extend de jure recognition 
to the Bolsheviks. While this condition 
existed, the Soviets were unable to be- 
come a true world power—and a true 
world menace. Only after the gover 
ment of Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
tened to recognize Bolshevik Russia 
1933 were the Soviets able to cl 
themselves in legality, send their agents 
abroad, and rise rapidly toward the zê- 
nith of power. 

Once de jure recognition had been 
extended to Soviet Russia by the ad 
ministration of Franklin Delano R005“ 
velt, the Russians immediately em, 
barked upon a campaign to convince th 
world of their new-found respectability. 
And while inside Russia; the consolida 
tion of Stalinist power found bl A 
expression in the great purges of th 
middle thirties, such moderates a 
Maxim Litvinov and Ivan Maisky spo* 
in dulcet tones at the conference tables 
of the League of Nations and the cap 
tals of the Western World. 9 

The rude awakening came in hae 
when the Soviets abruptly signed the 
notorious pact with Nazi Ge of 
thus opening the way for the 5 7 
World War II. That this historic bit 11d 
perfidy and blackest treachery sho 
have been completely forgotten and for- 
given a few years later when Soviet ó 
sia asked for and received, in fact, th H 
green light for postwar aggression = 
Yalta, remains one of the most astound 
ing riddles of our time. 0 

Legal recognition of Russia by the 
United States has brought about Rus? 
sia’s strong position in the United Wy 
tions, the charter of which not o 
grants the Soviets 3 votes instead of 1 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine are 
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garded as separate entities—but also 
made possible the single power obstruc- 
tion expressed in the 60 vetoes so far 
Cast by the Soviets. There is no more 
Justification for separate votes for Byelo- 
Tussia and the Ukraine, than there is for 
Waii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
History might have taken a different 
Course but for the recognition of Soviet 
Russia by the United States. The mis- 


take should not be repeated in the case 
of Red China 


The Forand-Douglas Bills, H. R. 9430 
and S. 3553 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or 010 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a res- 
Clution which is in the form of a letter 
from Mr. Wayne Yarman, president of 
the Knox County Labor Council, Feder- 
ation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand 

Orkers of America, Mount Vernon 

No. 20, Mount Vernon, Ohio: 
Mr. Vernon, OHIO, July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable J. Harry MCGREGOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Would you please carefully con- 

Sider the following resolution: 


LUTION IN SUPPORT OF IMMEDIATE AC- 
TION BY CONGRESS ON THE FORAND-DOUGLAS 
BILLS, H. R. 9430 AND s. 3553, SPONSORED BY 
86 REPRESENTATIVES AND 12 SENATORS FOR 
FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
STANDARDS 
“Whereas present unemployment compen- 

Sation payments to insured unemployed 

e and salary earners are woefully in- 
adequate as to weekly amount and num- 
ber Of weeks duration; and 

Whereas substantial and prolonged un- 
employment in Ohio and inadequate unem- 

ent compensation payments have 

Caused increases in expenditures for relief 

resulting in increased drain upon 
revenues depleted by slackening business 

Activity and income in the community; and 

ereas the amounts of such unemploy- 

im t payments in Obio range from a min- 

1 um of $10 to a maximum of $30 and are 

3 ited to 26 weeks, with weekly payments 
Leraging only 40 percent of the State’s av- 

age weekly wage; and 

bo Whereas this is far below the average of 

ce Percent and the maximum of 66% per- 
nt recommended to the States last Feb- 

ee by President Eisenhower, Secretary of 

a Mitchell, the Federal Advisory Coun- 

ti on Employment Security, and the Na- 
Onal Conference on Labor Legislation; and 

ereas long-term unemployment has 

he at in 600,000 insured workers exhaust- 
their rights to payments before being 

at mPloyea and such exhaustions continue 
the ne rate of 40,000 a week, making plain 
need for an extension to 39 weeks, as 

d in H. R. 9430 and S. 3553, intro- 
Weed by Representative Foranp, Senator 
SUGLAS, 85 other Representatives, and 11 

other Senators; and 

by ereas these companion bills, if enacted 

p before adjournment, would im- 

dement President Eisenhower's recommen- 
tions as to amounts of unemployment 
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compensation payments and would extend 
the duration beyond his recommended 26 
weeks, to 39 weeks, and, at presently antici- 
pated continuing unemployment, would get 
approximately $2 billion a year of additional 
purchasing power into the hands of insured 
unemployed workers and their families for 
instant high-velocity spending and distri- 
bution throughout our entire economy; and 

“Whereas the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has recently completed bearings on 
proposed amendments to the Federal unem- 
ployment compensation law and has recom- 
mended a bill to the House for passage before 
adjournment; and 

“Whereas President Eisenhower, at his 
June 16 press conference, stated that he has 
no intention of urging Governors to call 
special sessions of their legislatures to imple- 
ment his own recommendations, now more 
than 4 months old; and 

“Whereas this puts upon the Congress the 
last hope and full responsibility for action 
to carry out this vital part of President 
Eisenhower's legislative program in any way 
that will mean anything to the unemployed, 
to our economy and to the budgets of our 
States, cities, and other political subdivi- 
sions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Knox County Labor 
Council meeting on this 27th day of July 
1964, urgently requests our Representatives 
and Senators to use their influence and good 
offices to persuade the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to adopt and recommend the provisions 
of H. R. 9430 and S. 3553 so that action in 
both Houses may be completed before the 
present Congress adjourns; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge President Eisen- 
hower at this session to make congressional 
action to implement his unemployment com- 
pensation recommendations a must item in 
his immediate legislative program; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That if either committee fails 
or refuses to report out favorably the provi- 
sions of H. R. 9430 and S. 3553, our Repre- 
sentative and Senators support appropriate 
action such as discharge petitions or the 
addition of the provisions as a rider to other 
legislation; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our Representative, Senators, the 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House, and the Vice President as the 
presiding officer of the Senate, with the re- 
quest that it be treated as a petition under 
the Constitution and, as such, printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

“Presented this 27th day of July 1954.” 

With every good wish I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
WAYNE YARMAN, 
President, Knox County Labor Council, 


Progress in the Federal Sagl Catalog 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, after 
nearly 7 years of stalemate in achieving 
a Federal supply catalog system, sub- 
stantial progress under the present ad- 
ministration can be reported. 

The Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations held hearings on the 
Federal catalog program in January and 
February 1954. It recognized that the 
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common supply language which will re- 
sult from this program is a basic pre- 
requisite to the improvement of military 
supply management. à 

On the basis of the testimony pre- 
sented at the subcommittee hearings, to- 
gether with more recent information 
from the Department of Defense, I am 
convinced that the Federal catalog pro- 
gram, as it is now proceeding, is sound, 
and that considerable progress is being 
made in achieving the intended results. 

The Federal catalog system requires 
one common identification language to 
be used throughout the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps for all supplies. 
It provides for the replacement of the 
variety of separate names, descriptions, 
and numbers now in use by each of the 
military services. 

As identifications are completed in 
each commodity class or manageable 
area, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps change over from their 
existing varied identifications to the sin- 
gle uniform Federal identification data. 
This process is called conversion. Con- 
version has been completed as of June 
30, 1954, for all items of food, clothing, 
medical supplies and equipment, and 
fuels and lubricants. Other classes will 
be converted progressively. 

Te supervise this very complex opera- 
tion under the direction of the Honor- 
able Thomas P. Pike, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense—Supply and Logistics— 
Mr. Roger F. Hepenstall was requested 
to take over the leadership of this pro- 
gram and willingly accepted. Mr. Hep- 
enstall is vice president of American Can 
Co., and was selected for this post be- 
cause of his broad administrative and 
management experience, 

In addition to these gentlemen who 
are actively supervising the Federal cat- 
alog program, several outstanding in- 
dustry cataloging specialists conducted 
independent surveys with a view to de- 
termining the soundness of the program 
as it is presently proceeding. These ex- 
perts have highly endorsed the program 
and rendered valuable assistance 
through constructive suggestions and 
recommendations. 

Last January, during the Military Op- 
erations Subcommittee’s hearings, De- 
partment of Defense officials reported 
that 530,000 items had been identified 
under the single-name identification 
system as of that time. They further 
estimated that during the first 6 months 
of 1954 an additional 300,000 items 
would be so identified. 

Since the subcommittee’s hearings and 
report, the Honorable Thomas P. Pike, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense—Supply 
and Logistics—has informed me that 
during the first 6 months of 1954, the 
identification of 400,000 items was com- 
pleted, bringing the total number of 
items now identified to 930,000. Thus, 
it is estimated that 46 percent of the 
total identification program has been 
completed, based upon the estimate that 
identification of a total of 2,000,000 
items will eventually be required. It is 
now estimated that the identification 
phase of the program will be completed 
by September 1956. 

Further, Assistant Secretary Pike now 
states that the Department of Defense 
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has been able to revise its estimated 
completion date for the entire pro- 
gram—including conversion and initial 
utilization of the catalog system—and 
that such completion is now estimated 
at December 1958 rather than 1960 as 
previously estimated. 

Such progress can be interpreted only 
as a manifestation of the sincere and in- 
spired effort on the part of all the ofi- 
cials of the Department of Defense and 
the military departments participating 
in this program. 

My subcommittee has followed the 
progress of this program with untiring 
interest because of its close relationship 
to the economic welfare and the military 
preparedness of our country. Because 
of the inestimable savings which will re- 
sult from the application of utilization 
of this new system, the significant prog- 
ress being made should be of interest to 
every Member of the Congress and every 
taxpaying citizen. 

I have complete confidence in the 
manner in which this program is now 
being conducted, and I feel that appre- 
ciation should be expressed to those 
whose leadership in this program is pro- 
ducing such positive results. I join 
with Secretary Wilson in fully support- 
ing this program with the hope that it 
can be completed at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 


The Mutual Security Bill, 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OY KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret that I cannot support this legisla- 
tion. It provides for an additional ex- 
penditure against an already depleted 
Federal Treasury, in the amount of $5,- 
208,000,000. This is in addition to $7,- 
397,000,000 already appropriated but not 
expended. So, you have a total of more 
than $12,600,000,000 that you are going to 
spend in 60 foreign countries, It 
amounts to an average of 8375 for every 
family in the United States. 

It is possible, and I think proper, that 
a share of this expenditure is helpful. 
That is where it really reaches the in- 
dividuals themselves. But most of this 
huge expenditure goes to the heads of the 
governments who spend it largely as 
they choose, 

I just cannot see why, with $7,397,- 
000,000 obligated but unexpended and 
with $2,312,476,000 on hand, why in the 
world you should obligate your Govern- 
ment and mine for this additional ap- 
propriation, which, in fact we have not 
got but will have to borrow. This, in 
spite of the fact that our debt now is 
more than the combined debt of all other 
nations of the world. y 

Certainly, if I thought this expendi- 
ture would halt communism, I would not 
hesitate to support it. I know every 
Member feels the same way about it. It 
seems strange heads of other countries 
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do not appreciate our assistance as we 
think they should. The people, them- 
selves, know only about a small part of 
it. In fact the governn.ents of many of 
the countries who share in this fund 
are anxious to use it in trade with Com- 
munist dominated countries. 

The least you can do is to withhold the 
new appropriation included in this bill 
and do more careful checking on the 
funds that have already been obligated. 
I want to repeat seven and a half billion 
dollars is a huge unexpended fund but 
already promised and earmarked for 
projects in foreign countries. 


AEC Power Contracts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, during the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, it was indicated that the costs of 
construction of the plants of the Ohio 
Valley Electric Co. and Electric Energy, 
Inc., which had contracts for furnishing 
power to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, exceeded their original estimates 
substantially. Inasmuch as the rates to 
be paid by the Commission for power to 
such companies were predicated upon 
the costs of construction, it seemed to 
me that I should make inquiry of the 
Atomic Energy Commission whether the 
increases in construction were properly 
chargeable and necessarily to be as- 
sumed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I checked the matter not only 
with the Commission but with the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, as well. 

Much has been said about the fact 
that the proposed Dixon-Yates contract 
for the furnishing of power at West 
Memphis, Ark., requires payment of 
the taxes by the Government of the 
United States. It is interesting to note 
that the Comptroller General's letter of 
July 26 points out that the contracts of 
the Atomic Energy Commission with 
OVEC and EEI also provide for tax re- 
imbursement through the inclusion of 
the taxes in the base upon which power 
rates are computed. One wonders 
whether these contracts are the most 
provident ones which could have been 
executed on behalf of the Government 
of the United States. 

My correspondence with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and with the Comp- 
troller General of the United States 
follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNTrep STATES, 
Washington, July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Smwney R. YATES, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. Tarxs: Reference is made to your 
letter of July 13, 1954, acknowledged July 
15, 1954, regainging the Government's lia- 
bility, through power-rate increases, for the 
large increase in the estimated construction 
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cost of powerplants now being bullt by pri- 
vate industry to supply power to the atomic- 
energy installations at Paducah, Ky., 
Portsmouth, Ohlo, You ask whether pay- 
ments, including the increase in construc- 
tion costs, have already been approved by 
the General Accounting Office and, if not, 
whether the General Accounting Office con- 
siders such increased payments to be prop“ 
erly chargeable to the United States. 

You are advised that no audit by this 
Office has as yet been made of the actual 
expenditures involved nor has any decision 
been rendered as to the propriety of past 
or future payments. However, in view of the 
testimony given by AEC to the subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee. 
a survey has been made by the Division of 
Audits, General Accounting Office, as to the 
reasons for the large increase in the con- 
struction cost of the Joppa plant now being 
built to serve the AEC Paducah installation- 
A brief statement of the pertinent findings 
of this survey is enclosed herewith, from 
which it appears that labor difficulties were 
an important factor in the increased cost 
of the plant, and that labor costs make UP 
the major portion of the overall increase in 
cost. 

Examination has been made of the con- 
tracts pertaining to both the Paducah and 
Portsmouth installations, and it is my opin- 
ion that the Atomic Energy Commission 18 
legally obligated to absorb the increased 
construction costs of both powerplants un 
der the contract escalation clauses whereby 
the rates charged for power are based upon 
actual construction costs. The contracts 
also provide indirectly for tax reimburse- 
ment through their inclusion in the base 
upon which power rates are computed. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


AEC-PADUCAH Powrr DATA 

The Atomic Energy Commission originally 
had intended to procure all its power n 
for the Paducah plant from TVA, and TVA 
had included the cost of the necessary plant 
in its budget request (second supplemental 
appropriation, 1951). During the period O 
the appropriation hearings AEC changed its 
intentions and decided to procure 50 percent 
of its power needs from TVA and 50 percent 
from Electric Energy, Inc. The latter 1 2 
corporation organized by five companies wh? 
invested 83,500,000 in the new corporation 
as follows: 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri- $1, 400, 000 
Central Hlinols Public Servi 


. _.. 700. 000 
Illinois Power Co- — 700, 000 
Kentucky Utilities Co 350, 000 
Middle South Utilities, Ine 350, 000 

— ä — 


Total —̃̃ — 3, 500, 000 


The EEA proposal was to furnish 
500.000 kilowatts, half of the total AEC re- 
quirements, by the construction of 4 
generator plant at an estimated cost of $ 
million. The proposal was represented 
the subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations by AEO as being “just 
about the same” from the standpoint of 
power cost as the previous TVA proposal, and 
was accepted by AEC. Prior to entering int? 
the formal contract on May 4, 1951, the 
estimated cost of plant construction 
increased from $73 million to 987 million- 
While there was an increase in the size 
the generating units, the major part of the 
increase apparently resulted from a Te 
evaluation of the original estimate. The 
formal contract between the AEC and = 
was made May 4, 1951, and the design an 
construction of the powerplant was let PY 
EEI on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis to Epasc? 
Services, Inc. The following is a summa 
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of construction cost estimates for the orig- 
inal four-generator plant during the time 
Ebasco was acting as contractor: 


Period ending— Amount 
May 1951 (contract estimate) 887, 000, 000 
Stiy) 3081S Soon c an ae 96, 915, 000 
October 1951 (20 percent com- 

Deos) eee esn 98, 950, 000 
April 1952 (30 percent com- 

Deen)!!! 103, 306, 000 
October 1952 (55 percent com- 

pletion caaan 108, 600, 000 
April 1953 (70 percent com- 

er 128, 500, 000 


In October 1952 AEC and EEI entered into 
& supplemental agreement whereby EEI was 
to expand toa six-generator plant. The above 
figures do not include the construction cost 
estimates for the additional two units. Be- 
Cause of the great increases in costs, particu- 

ly the approximately $20 million increase 
in April 1958, EEI took over management of 
the construction in May 1953, and about the 
end of July 1953 the Bechtel Corp. was 
brought in to complete the work. The esti- 
mate of completion costs in December 1953 
Was $130,204,000. 

An important factor in the cost increase 
Was labor difficulty. During the period 
Ebasco was contractor, from May 1951 
through July 1953, there were 48 strikes 
Which caused 96% days lost time by all crafts 
Plus considerable additional lost time by in- 
dividual crafts. The exact effect on the in- 
creased construction cost of the strikes, slow- 
downs, and overmanning to prevent juris- 
Gictional disputes as contrasted with pos- 
sible management efficiency in labor utiliza- 
tion and labor relations is not measurable. 

t is also possible that the initial estimates 
Of labor costs were unrealistic. We can only 
Conclude that labor costs make up the major 
Portion of the overall increase in cost. 

The contract between EEI and the AEC 
Bets certain charges for power demand and 
energy furnished with provision for adjust- 

ut based upon the actual cost of con- 
Struction and operation. Despite the direct 
Interest AEC thus had in the cost of con- 
Struction, it had no positive authority under 

© contract to direct or control the con- 
Struction work. Section 3.11 of the contract 
Provides as follows: 

“Review. and Recommendations by AEC. 
While it ts recognized that the operation and 
Construction of the facilities * * are the 
poPonsibility of company, the costs thereof 

Sve a direct relation to AEC’s cost of power 
Under this agreement, and accordingly AEC 
May from time to time review and discuss 
With company its operating and construction 
Plans, practices, and procedures and make 
recommendations with respect thereto which 
8 AEC's judgment may provide for econ- 

mies in construction or operation, and com- 
Dany will adopt such recommendations of 

C as may be mutually agreed upon.” 

Thus it is made clear that AEC may make 
mmendations but adoption by EET is in 
Way mandatory. 

In view of the nature of the contract, the 

gree of control exercised by AEC officials 

limited. Such control has consisted 

cipally of auditing construction costs to 

ure that they are properly chargeable 

8 the contract, reviewing reports, and 
King general observations. 

h In conclusion, it appears that once AEO 

ta executed the contract with EEI prac- 

considerations such as impending AEO 

to er requirements and the delay incident 

an power from another source in- 

nced AEC to go along with the deal re- 

less of the increase in cost. Also, since 

Tate po tract provisions established a power 

what on actual rather than estimated 

ve AEC no tive authori 
to control 8 eee there wae 
efective method by which AEC could 


ent or limit the great Increase in con- 
ction costs, 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1954. 
Mr. FRANK WEITZEL, 
Acting Comptroller General, 
General Accounting Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Wrrrzrr.: I am enclosing copies 
of my correspondence with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission relating to the costs of con- 
struction and power charges as a result of 
contracts entered into between the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Electric Energy, Inc., 
and the Ohio Valley Electric Corp. The 
correspondence stems from the testimony of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, of which I am a member, for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955. 

The attached letter of May 19 signed by 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss indicates that 
increases in the cost of construction exceed 
the original estimates furnished the Atomic 
Energy Commission by $90 million. Inas- 
much as the rates for power to be paid by 
the Atomic Energy Commission under the 
contracts are predicated upon cost of the 
facilities, the estimated Increase in annual 
rates is $4,400,000. The contracts run for 
25 years, in the absence of cancellation. It is 
apparent, therefore, as a result of such in- 
creases, that the Government of the United 
States will be compelled to pay $110 million 
in additional power charges over the life of 
the contracts. When the Atomic Energy 
Commission was before our subcommittee, I 
questioned whether the Government should 
pay the additional costs. The increase in 
cost of construction at the Joppa plant of 
EEI alone exceeded its estimate by more than 
40 percent. The Ovec increase amounts to 
approximately 10 percent. Obviously, a very 
large sum of money is involved in this 
matter, 

The letter I received from Chairman 
Strauss states that the Commission consid- 
ers the charges to be proper. He does not 
indicate whether your office has approved 
the expenditures as having been properly 
and reasonably incurred and therefore, 
chargeable to the Government of the United 
States. I would like to know (1) whether 
the increase in construction costs and the 
proposed expenditures accruing therefrom 
have already been approved by the General 
Accounting Office; and (2) if not so ap- 
proved, whether the General Accounting 
Office considers the Government of the 
United States to be properly chargeable with 
the proposed Increases in costs of construc- 
tion and Increased annual costs for power. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


UNTTED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. May 19, 1954. 
Representative Smyrr R. YATES, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. Yares: This will acknowledge 
your letter of April 12, 1954. We are pleased 
to have an opportunity to add information 
as to the status of AEC auditing of EEI con- 
struction accounts. The audit we have just 
completed for the period to July 27, 1953, 
covers the construction expenditures during 
the time Ebasco was responsible for design, 
and construction, It covers the partial con- 
struction of the first 4 units of the Joppa 
plant. At the time construction by Ebasco 
was terminated, 2 of the 4 units had yet to 
be completed. 

Our audit indicates that with a few rela- 
tively minor exceptions, the costs incurred 
are considered properly chargeable to con- 
struction under the terms of our contract. 
The exceptions our auditors have noted per- 
tain to payments of Ebasco home office ex- 
penses, Ebasco fce, and the treatment of re- 
turn on equity during the construction 
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These exceptions will be reviewed 
by us with EEI and adjustments or explana- 
tions made as may be found required, but 
we do not expect these adjustments will ma- 
terlally affect the total cost charged to con- 
struction for the period of the audit. 

The following indicates the increase in 
estimates of cost of plants being constructed 
by EEI and OVEC and the increase in annual 
power costs estimated to result directly from 
the construction cost increases: 

Increase in plant cost over original esti- 
mate: Joppa, $58 million; OVEC, 632 million; 
total, $90 million, 

Estimated increase in annual power 
charges for changes in cost of facilities: Jop- 
pa, $2,800,000; OVEC, $1,600,000; total, $t,- 
400,000. 

Payment for power will be based on actual 
construction costs as determined by audit 
as soon as practicable after completion of 
construction. The final Joppa unit is 
scheduled to be completed in August 1955. 
Final OVEC unit is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in June 1956. 

We trust this information Is sufficient for 
your requirement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1954. 
Mr. K. D. Nicnots, 

General Manager, United States Atomie 
Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. NicHors: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of April 9 respecting the 
review by AEC of the costs of construction 
of the Joppa and OVEC plants. I note your 
statement that AEC auditors have completed 
an examination of construction at Joppa 
covering the period from February 15, 1951 
to July 27, 1953. I assume this is the inter- 
val during which the increase in costs 
brought a corresponding increase in the 
estimate for completing the plant from $139 
million to $197 million, as I recall the testi- 
mfony of Mr. Cook. Now that the audit is 
complete, I should like to know whether 
AEC accepts the approximately $60 million 
in increased costs as being legitimate and 
properly chargeable to the cost of construc- 
tion, or whether AEO rejected any, part of 
them as being improper. I should also like 
to know what the increase in power costs 
will be for AEC as a result of the increases in 

estimates at both Joppa and OVEC, 

Sincerely yours, 
Srmney R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


Untreo States 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1954. 
Hon. SmNEY R. YATES, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Yates: During the recent hear- 
ing on the AEC appropriation for fiscal year 
1955, I promised to investigate further the 
advisability of having the FPO or some out- 
side accounting firm review the costs of con- 
struction of the Joppa and OVEC plants. 

In developing our conclusion concerning 
the utilization of services of public account- 
ants or FPC auditors, we have examined (a) 
the terms of the contracts pertaining to 
auditing; (b) the report on the audit con- 
ducted by AEC to date on the EEI contract; 
(c) the experience record and qualifications 
of the key AEC personnel administering these 
contracts; and (d) the program for adminis- 
tering the OVEC and EEI contracts, includ- 
ing the assignments to the audit staff, 

AEC auditors have completed an examina- 
tion of construction at Joppa covering the 
period from February 15, 1951, to July 27, 
1953, during which time EBASCO was the 
general contractor. The first report on 
OVEC and the next report on Joppa con- 
struction will be made as of June 30, 1954. 
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Quarterly audit reports will be issucd there- 
after. We have found that personnel re- 
sponsible for conducting engineering, con- 
struction and audit reviews are well quali- 
fied. A brief synopsis of AEC personnel 
with broad background and experience in 
electric utilities has already been furnished 
the committee for the record (see p. 2770 of 
pt. 3 of printed hearings). 

The terms of the contracts provide the 
Government adequate access to the contrac- 
tors’ records for purpose of engineering, con- 
struction and audit examinations, The au- 
dit completed at Joppa encompassed a de- 
termination not only of the accuracy of con- 
struction costs but also of their proper classi- 
fication of EEI accounts in accordance with 
the FPC Manual of Accounts, as required by 
the contract, for subsequent computation 
of energy charges. In the course of the au- 
dit. questions were raised regarding the rea- 
sonableness of the charges which are now 
under study for final determination. 

It is our conclusion that the fundamental 
audit objectives are being adequately served 
by the AEC examination. We see some de- 
cided advantage in continuing to have the 
audit performed by AEC personnel. It can 
be conducted on a more continuous and cur- 
rent basis than would otherwise be prac- 
ticable, thereby resulting in more prompt 
disclosure of improper or questionable items 
for administrative action. Furthermore, the 
program developed for administering these 
power contracts after construction is com- 
plete provides for the audit to be an inte- 
gral part of such administration. 

We recognize that there may be occasions 
when the knowledge and experience of the 
FPC can be utilized. You are assured that 
the AEC has had and will continue to have 
no hesitancy in seeking assistance from the 

Sincerely yours, 
K. D. NICHOLS, 
General Manager. 


Fluorides and Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a communication by Miss Vera E. Adams, 
president of the National Committee 
Against Fluoridation, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., entitled “Fluorides and Votes,” 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The letter from Miss Adams follows: 


FLuoriwes AND VOTFS 


To the Christian Science Monitor: 

Thank you for your editorial of June 8, 
Fluorides and Votes. 

So "the dental profession is concerned 
that a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should reinject into the political 
arena a nonpolitical issue which already 
bas been decided by more than 40 years 
of scientific research," says the Journal of 
the American Dental Association. They 
would imply that the hearings before the 
House select committee, in the spring of 
1952, investigating chemicals in food and 
cosmetics, were all for nothing, that the 
300 pages of testimony devoted exclusively 
to the subject of fluorine in drinking water 
are just water over the dam, and that they 
thought the whole issue was dead and buried. 
We can tell them it is very much alive, and 
is daily increasing in stature, strength, and 
intelligence, 
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The attitude of the association, and the 
Public Health Service, in apparently claim- 
ing automatic exemption from any super- 
vision or regulation by the Congress, is the 
very danger signal which has aroused so 
many Uberty-loving people in this country 
to organize for their own protection. When 
the paid emissaries of the Public Health 
Service go out into our States, and into our 
cities, towns, and communities, and get their 
work done through the local authorities al- 
together, without the consent and very often 
without even the knowledge of the citizens 
of those cities, towns, and communities, does 
not this then become a political issue? 

The propagandists are following a book 
of instructions in high pressure salesman- 
ship, compiled and put out and paid for 
by a Government agency—this same Public 
Health Service. They are using everything 
short of physical force to put this over on 
the people, as evidenced by the urgent 
appeals constantly received by this commit- 
tee for information, counsel, and assistance 
in fighting this mass medication which is 
being forced upon them. How else shall the 
people try to get redress from this coercion 
than by working through the Congress, or 
their representative therein? That is what 
they are doing, and will continue to do until 
this impudent attack on the integrity of the 
individual is defeated. 

The point I want to bring out is this— 
that the local residents of a community very 
seldom have anything to say about the in- 
troduction of fluorides into their drinking 
water, The whole thing is engineered and 
decided for them by the local medical 
society, the local dental society, the board 
of health, the PTA's, which are virtually 
under gag rule, the Jaycees, etc. Then 
some day they wake up and find that they 
are drinking fluoridated water, and many of 
them do not even know this for a long time, 
if at all. Many of the residents of Washing- 
ton, D. C., don't know it, and they have been 
drinking it for about 2 years. 

We have a list of cities and towns which 
had fluoridation forced upon them without 
even their knowledge. among them Anchor- 
age, Alaska; Miami, Fla.; Salem and Beverly, 
Mass.; Saginaw, Mich.; Charlotte, N. C., 
where they lied to the people in a mock pub- 
lie ceremony; Pittsburgh, Pa; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Marchfield, Rhinelander, and Stevens 


Point, Wis. Over a dozen, to our knowledge; 


have voted it out after it had been in opera- 
tion for a number of years, or after equip- 
ment had been installed. At the present 
time our records show nearly 400 cities of 
varying populations which have rejected this 
mass medication in one way or another, and 
more are being added every day, including 
nearly a dozen of our largest cities, and rep- 
resenting altogether a population of around 
30 million, 

In the case of the voteless and voiceless 
District of Columbia it is Congress that is 
directed and empowered “to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever over 
the seat of Government.” But our District 
Commissioners sidestepped Congress and, 
under persuasion of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, managed to get inserted in the appro- 
priation for the Washington Aqueduct a 
little four-word phrase and fluoridation of 
water’—with no amount of funds named, 
which they claimed as sufficient authoriza- 
tion, under their so-called “police powers,” 
for the mass medication of the local resi- 
dents. 

Dr. Gordon Leitch, of the Oregon State 
Medical Society, in the medical journal, 
Northwest Medicine, for March of this year, 
says, speaking of public health officials: 
“When they step from the bounds of com- 
municable and contagious disease they step 
out of their legitimate, well-recognized field, 
into the realm of medical therapy, whether 
preventive or curative, where the rights of 
individuals are of paramount importance 
and far transcend the interest of the public. 
Police power of the State, from which stems 
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public health authority, has no place in the 
prevention or treatment of a disease which 
harms only the victim thereof.” 

What I have tried to emphasize here 18 
that it is entirely improper to speak of “in- 
terference in local affairs’ in the case of the 
fluoridation campaign, as it is not really the 
local citizens who are deciding the matter 
at all in most instances. It is still being de- 
cided for them, over their heads and behind 
their backs, by local agencies representing 
the very source and motive power of this 
federally conceived, federally promoted, and 
federally financed project. 

Vena E. ADAMS, 
President, National Committee 
Against Fluoridation, Inc. 
WASHINGTON, 


Needed: 60 Ships a Year—On Order: 


None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Balti- 
more City, a part of which I am privi- 
leged to represent, has one of the great 
seaports of the United States. Balti- 
more is the home of several of the great 
shipbuilding and repair yards in the 
country. These shipbuilding and repair 
concerns, which had such outstanding 
records of production during World War 
II. are about to completely close down 
for lack of orders. Thousands of skilled 
workers are losing their jobs. The econ- 
omy of the entire city had been danger- 
ously injured. 

Under unanimous consent, T include an 
article which appeared in the current 
issue of the Nations Business, August 
1954, written by Paul Hencke. Mr. 
Hencke clearly and vividly illustrates 
the precarious position the maritime in- 
dustry is facing today not only in Balti- 
more but throughout the whole United 
States. 

The article follows: 

Nexpep: 60 Sutes A YEAR—ON Onpen; NONE 
(By Paul Hencke) 

America’s shipbullders and operators are 
worried about the future of the Natlon's 
merchant marine. Here's why: 

United States shipyards have not received 
an order for a privately owned ocean- going 
dry cargo merchant vessel for more than 3 
years, The last of a group of Government- 
ordered freighters under construction DOW 
will go down the ways in 1955. 

In our pool of 1,028 active and 2,212 inac- 
tive vessels are many ships that were built 
just before or during World War II. They 
all will become obsolete between 1962 and 
1967. Others, notably the war-born Liber- 
ties, always have been considered outmoded- 

Cargo offerings have been declining as 2 
result of the end of the fighting in Korea an 
the recovery of foreign economies formerly 
dependent on American aid shipments. 

To bring at least temporary relief to the 
trouble-wracked merchant marine, Con 
last month was expected to approve expend! 
tures to cover the Government's share, un- 
der the construction subsidy program, of 4 
passenger-cargo vessels which private steam- 
ship lines are ready to order; to pay for the 
experimental conversion of 4 Liberty ships 
to make them better suited to military re“ 
quirements, and to promote the construction 
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ot new tankers by permitting the Govern- 
ment to buy and retire to the reserve fleet a 
Rumber cf overage tank vessels. 

Still unsolved, however, is the problem of 
how to put the merchant fleet on a solid 
long-range footing. To do this, according 
to Under Secretary of Commerce Robert B. 

ay, Jr., a peacetime nucleus of 36,000 
shipyard workers should be continuously em- 
Ployed to meet planned mobilization needs. 
To maintain this force, Mr. Murray estimates, 
shipyards would have to bulld 60 ocean-go- 
ing merchant vessels a year. 

Unlike many United States concerns, the 
Ocean shipping industry is in constant, di- 
rect competition with foreign operators. 
Because most freight rates are fixed by in- 
ternational agreements among United States 
And foreign steamship companies (to main- 
tain stable rates and prevent wild price 
Slashing on the world market) the average 
shipper in foreign commerce would find lit- 
tle, if any, difference in the shipping price 
Quoted by domestic and foreign lines. 

But the American shipowner who op- 
erates under these uniform rates has much 
higher cost of operation than his foreign 
competitor. Wages of United States seamen 
are more than twice as high as those paid 
by The Netherlands, second best-paying na- 
tion, It requires more capital to build a 
ship in United States yards than anywhere 
else —and American lines pay more for re- 
Pairs, insurance and food than operators 
Under foreign flags. 

The Government offictally recognized the 
Squeeze on United States shipbuilders and 
Operators with the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. This measure provides 
Subsidies for the construction and operation 
Of ships serving trade routes which the Fed - 
eral Maritime Board deems essential to our 
Commerce and defense. In both cases, the 
Government pays the difference between 
Certain American and foreign costs. 

But subsidies do not assure profits. They 
do not even guarantee against losses. 

To obtain an operating subsidy, a steam- 
ship line must demonstrate that it is meet- 
ing substantial foreign competition on its 
Toute; that other Unied States flag vessels do 
Not serve the route adequately; that its sall- 
ings will be scheduled. Furthermore, it 
must submit to strick Government supervi- 
Sion of its accounts and operations and main- 
tain its fieet by replacements as ships be- 
Come obsolete. 

Subsidies are awarded on the basis of long- 

rm contracts—usually 10 years—and are 
Subject to recapture by the Government. 
If a line's profits during the contract period 
exceed 10 percent of the capital necessarily 
employed in the business, 50 percent of the 
excess must be returned to the Government 
Until the recapture has equaled the entire 
amount of the subsidy paid. 

In the first 10 years of ship operating sub- 
Sidy, the United States spent $67,222,996.87 
and recaptured $28,.529,825.39. Thus, in its 
first decade, the program cost the taxpayers 
#28 million. Between 1947 and June 30, 1953, 
Subsidy expenditures totaled $100,016,175.43. 
The amount to be recouped in this period 
has not yet been determined, The Maritime 
Acministration has estimated that $65,736,- 
009 will be required for operating subsidies 
188 5 and approximately $69 million in 


Sixteen steamship lines currently are re- 
delying subsidy ald. Their ships ply 28 es- 
sential trade routes. 

Since 1952 United States-flag ships have 

n carrying a progressively smaller per- 
fentage of total American imports and 
exports, 

Latest figures avallable—covering 1953— 
Show that our import-export trade was aver- 
aging 11,813,000 tons a month, with Ameri- 
®an-flag ships carrying 29.6 percent. 

Proponents of a strong United States mer- 

t fleet cite this country’s growing rell- 
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ance on raw materials from abroad. The 
Committee of American Steamship Lines, 
trade association for the subsidized lines, 
stresses this theme in a recent study which 
reveals. among other things, that the jobs 
of about 1 million persons in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan depend upon ocean transport 
of 15 raw materials vital to steel-mill op- 
eration. 

Fifty-four passenger-carrying vessels are 
now operating under the United States flag. 
Thirty-seven are privately owned, 17 are 
property of the Government. Private own- 
ers maintain 758 United States fing freight- 
ers, of which more than 100 are now inac- 
tive, and 433 tankers, of which 94 are in 
layup. 

Total private investment in dry-cargo ves- 
sels and tankers has been estimated at 
$1,830,000,000. What this figure fails to show 
is the career investment of some 200,000 
men and women whose livelihoods depend 
upon American ocean ships. 

The urgent requirements of defense un- 
derlle the efforts which such groups as the 
American Merchant Marine Institute are now 
making to improve our merchant fleet. Gov- 
ernment officials have learned that they 
must equate our defense capabilities with 
a strong, readily available merchant fleet. 
World Wars I and IT and the Korean conflict 
demonstrated conclusively that merchant 
vessels are indispensable to the mass move- 
ment of military equipment and personnel 
and the raw materials needed for war pro- 
duction, 


The Housing Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Housing Act of 1954 makes comprehen- 
sive revisions in existing housing, home 
financing, and slum-clearance laws and 
adds important new authorities, includ- 
ing several provisions designed to fur- 
ther protect the interests of both the 
homeowner and the Government. The 
bill places new emphasis on the rehabili- 
tation and conservation of the Nation’s 
housing inventory, 

The FHA home repair and improve- 
ment loan insurance program is tight- 
ened up so as to require an insured 
lender to assume 10 percent of the risk 
on each individual loan, participation is 
limited to supervised lenders and others 
specifically approved by the FHA Com- 
missioner, and insured loan uses and 
amounts are restricted to further guard 
against abuses. Authority is provided 
for FHA insurance of advances under 
open-end mortgages so that an owner 
may obtain long-term financing at favor- 
able interest rates to make major home 
repairs and improvements. - 

Loans and terms of existing FHA mort- 
fage-insurance programs with respect 
to sales housing are simplified, liberal- 
ized, and more nearly equalized as be- 
tween new and existing construction. 
On a 1- or 2-family structure, within a 
maximum mortgage limit of $20,000, an 
insured mortgage on a new structure 
may be in an amount up to 95 percent 
of the first $9,000 of value, plus 75 per- 
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cent of the excess above $9,000. On 
an existing dwelling a similar formula 
applies, except that the ratio is 90 per- 
cent of the first $9,000 of value, plus 75 
percent of the excess above $9,000. 
Flexible authority is given the President 
to increase the $9,000 figure to $10,000 
and thus further ease home-credit terms 
should he find such action to be in the 
interest of the national economy. Mort- 
gage-maturity limits are set at a maxi- 
mum of 30 years, but cannot exceed 
three-fourths of the remaining useful 
life of the property. With respect to ex- 
isting FHA rental housing insurance 
programs, mortgage limits are set on a 
per room basis except for units contain- 
ing less than four rooms. The basic 
room-cost figure is $2,500, plus an addi- 
tional $500 allowance per room in the 
case of elevator-type structures, and the 
mortgage limits in the act were deter- 
mined by applying to such cost the ap- 
propriate insuring percentage—80 per- 
cent under FHA section 207, and 99 or 
95 percent under section 213. 

New FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
grams added by the bill include a 95 per- 
cent insurance program for 
men—mortgage limit $17,100—and pro- 
grams designed to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of existing housing and construc- 
tion of new housing in urban renewal 
areas and for families displaced by slum 
clearance and other public improvement 
operations. 

The interests of the homeowner in 
FHA mortgage insurance programs is 
further protected by new provisions 
which require that a builder’s warranty 
be given in connection with new sales 
housing, that FHA appraised values be 
made available to purchasers, and that 
FHA benefits may be denied to those 
willfully violating FHA or VA statutes 
or regulations. The interests of the 
Government in FHA mortgage insurance 
programs are additionally protected by 
new provisions which strengthen the re- 
serve backing the Mutual Mortgage In- 
surance Fund, allow more time for or- 
derly liquidation of acquired properties 
through lengthening the maturity date 
of debentures to 20 years, and provide for 
effective restrictions on mortgaging out 
operations in rental housing programs, 

To protect against the use of FHA in- 
sured rental properties for hotel or 
transient purposes provisions are in- 
cluded to control and prohibit such 
abuses and effective enforcement au- 
thority is granted, 

Two titles of the new bill relate to im- 
provement of facilities for home mort- 
gage financing with emphasis on the role 
of private enterprise. One provides for 
the rechartering of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and the other for 
the establishment of a voluntary home 
mortgage credit program. The re- 
chartered FNMA will provide a Govern- 
ment secondary market for certain FHA 
insured and VA guaranteed mortgages, 
limited market assistance for special 
FHA programs, and orderly liquidation 
of the mortgage portfolio of the exist- 
ing FNMA. Provision is made that users 
of the secondary market facilities sub- 
scribe to stock in FNMA to the extent of 
3 percent of sales so that over a period 
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of time the Government’s investment 
will be replaced with private investment. 
Under the new voluntary home mortgage 
credit program representatives of vari- 
ous types of financial institutions, build- 
ers, brokers, and the Government will 
cooperate, in an organized manner, in 
facilitating the flow of private mortgage 
funds for Government insured or guar- 
anteed home loans into areas where 
needed, including remote areas and 
small communities. 

Slums and urban blight are vital prob- 
lems in many urban communities. The 
new bill broadens the present concepts 
of federally assisted slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment programs to also 
include activities for prevention of the 
development or spread of slums and 
blight. There is emphasis on conserva- 
tion as well as on cure and added re- 
sponsibility is placed on local governing 
bodies in developing and carrying out 
broad, workable programs. As previ- 
ously noted, two new FHA mortgage in- 
surance programs are made operative to 
assist housing problems arising in con- 
nection with the carrying out of slum 
clearance and urban renewal programs. 
Coordinating authority is placed in the 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator. 

Authority is granted for the Public 
Housing Administration to enter into 
new contracts during fiscal year 1955 
covering 35,000 additional public-hous- 
ing units to be located in communities 
which are carrying out slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment or urban re- 
newal projects with Federal assistance. 
The local governing body must certify 
as to the need in meeting relocation re- 
quirements and the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator determines the 
number of units required for relocating 
eligible families displaced by govern- 
mental action in the community. Pro- 
vision is also made for the eventual self- 
liquidation of public-housing projects as 
well as for disposition to private owner- 
ship if a local community so determines 
and retires all outstanding obligations. 

The new act makes several changes in 
law which affect Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations, the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. The lending 
limit of member associations is in- 
creased from $20,000 to $30,000 per mort- 
gage and the property repair and im- 
provement loan limit is increased from 
$1,500 to $2,500 per loan. The Home 
Loan Bank Board is granted authority 
through administrative and court pro- 
ceeding to enforce compliance by a mem- 
ber association with its laws and regula- 
tions without the necessity of resort- 
ing to the appointment of a conserva- 
tor or receiver as had been the case. 
With respect to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation a 3-year 
statute of limitation on claims is estab- 
lished, provision is made that service of 
process may be made on an agent of the 
Corporation as well as on the Corpora- 
tion itself and a procedure for termi- 
nating insurance of member institu- 
tions is established which is similar to 
the insurance termination procedures of 
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the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 8 

The new act contains a number of 
other provisions including the extension 
of the FHA military and defense hous- 
ing insurance programs, increase in FHA 
insuring authority, extension of the 
farm-housing program, establishment of 
an urban planning program and crea- 
tion of a reserve of planned public works, 
transfer of the public agency loan pro- 
gram to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator and the establishment of 
advisory committees by the HHFA and 
its constituent agencies. Miscellaneous 
provisions relate to the disposition of 
specific housing projects and certain 
types of Government-owned temporary 
housing accommodations, status of in- 
surance proceeds on school buildings be- 
ing transferred from the Government to 
communities, interest rates on college 
housing loans, submission of specifica- 
tions, keeping of records, reports, and 
audits. 

The new act with its many compre- 
hensive provisions should materially as- 
sist in maintaining a high volume of new 
housing construction and encourage the 
conservation and improvement of the 
nations already existing supply of hous- 
ing accommodations. 


Hon. Leon H. Gavin Given National 
Award for Distinguished Service to 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago our esteemed colleague, Hon. 
Leon H. Gavin, of the 23d District of 
Pennsylvania, was given a national award 
for distinguished service to conservation, 
This came from the Izaak Walton League 
of America, the Nafional Parks Associa- 
tion, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the Wilderness Society, and the Wildlife 
Management Institute. 

This high honor was well merited. 
Those of us in the Pennsylvania delcga- 
tion have long known of Mr. Gavin's in- 
tense interest in this great and construc- 
tive work, and we are all delighted to 
know that he has thus been honored. 
Mr. Gavin has been a strong and force- 
ful advocate of appropriations by Con- 
gress of adequate funds with which to 
carry out the study and management of 
fish and game resources on these public 
lands, and it is indeed gratifying to us 
to learn that his efforts have been thus 
recognized. 

Iam only too glad of this opportunity 
to make this statement in the Recorp so 
that all those who are interested in these 
vital projects may know of his efforts in 
this respect and of the high regard that 
the members of our Pennsylvania dele- 
gation have for our distinguished col- 
league. 
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The American Indian: An Obligation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
last days of this session are upon us, and - 
this becomes a time when we should not 
take action on matters which have not 
had the most careful attention. I 
should like to include, then, under leave 
to extend my remarks, an editorial from 
the Denver Post of Denver, Colo., with 
most pertinent comment on legislation 
which may come before the House affect- 
ing the American Indian. I think this 
editorial contains a great deal of valu- 
able information, and I recommend it to 
the Members who are interested in the 
welfare of our Indian people: 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN: AN OBLIGATION 


In a teeming nation of one-hundred-and- 
sixty-odd million people, 400,000 Indians may 
not seem like an important segment of the 
population to worry greatly about. It may 
sound realistic to say let them quit being 
Indians, and let them quit being protected, 
and let them be treated just like other Amer- 
icans. This thinking starts out to-support 
the administration program to put Indian 
tribes on their own as soon as they are ready, 
then goes far beyond that program with an 
urge to put the Indians on their own 
whether they are ready or not. Many In- 
dians are far from ready. 

What to do about the American Indian 
certainly is not one of the pressing problems 
before the Government. Its importance 
only becomes towering in stature when scen 
as a moral issue at a time when the national 
state of morality is due for a checkup. We 
have treated the Indians in shocking fashion 
before this. 

Now our own civilization is threatened 
With aggression. We have seen the invasion 
of nations that were a part of it. We might 
be more acutely aware of the plight of the 
aboriginal Americans, whose country our an- 
cestors Invaded and took over. Now, more 
than ever before, we are under moral obli- 
gation to see that justice is done to the sur- 
vivors of that American invasion. 

We like to think that justice for the Amer- 
ican Indian means making him a 100-percent 
American like the rest of us. What this im- 
plies is a condition the Indian has not been 
brought to In many tribes. 

It implies that he has had the same health 
Advantages, which he has not had. (A 
Navaho has a life expectancy of 20 years; the 
rest of us can reasonably expect to survive 
until at least 68.) 

It implies that he has had the same eco- 
nomic advantages, which he has not. (The 
average family among the Turtle Mountain 
Chippewas of North Dakota has an annual 
income of $500; more than half the families 
of desert-dwelling Paiutes of Utah are de- 
pendent wholly or partly on charity and 
relief.) 

It implies that the Indian has had the 
same educational opportunities as the rest 
of us, which he had not had. Some of them 
speak no English; large percentages of them 
are illiterate; many of their children aré 
not in schools; even those the government 
Judges as “literate” have most learned icad- 
ers who write such sentences as the follow- 
ing in their formal documents and petitions 
to the Government: 

“The Shoshone-Goship Tribes took action 
against the bill were sent to Congress and 
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the Interior Department has not necessary, 
Such bill, we are writing now to report to 
vou on the general situation.” 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Glenn 
Emmons, has contended that each tribal 
Broup must be dealt with individually, and 
each brought individually to economic and 
educational competence, He declares that 
e only way to make a true economy in 
In affairs is to spend enough money on 
them to set the Indians on their feet. Yet 
the Government shows a strange way of 
following this in practice. 

Last year when Public Law 280 was passed 
by Congress it contained an amendment to 
let any State extend civil and criminal law 
jurisdiction of the State to the supposedly 
Federal “protected” Indians living under 
their own tribal laws within the State. 
Signing the bill, the President urged that 
this amendment be removed at this session 
Of Congress. Both Democratic and Republi- 
can proposals have been made to carry out 
— President's request. But they are pigeon- 

Oled, 


The Senate has already passed a bill that 
Would terminate Government: protection for 
the Utah Indians mentioned above, and the 

use is dangerously close to passing it. Re- 
cently the President signed into law a Dill 
to “free” the Menominee tribe of Wisconsin, 
the cut-off date for them being December 
31, 1988. 

The Menominees were unusual in that 

ey wanted to be released from Federal 
Protection. Not the least enticement, fo 
doubt, is that each enrolled tribesman is 
Promised his cut of $1,500 which is the in- 
dividual Menominee share to come from a 
$10 million fund set up in judgment after 
a lawsuit some years ago charged Govern- 
Ment mismanagement of their timber oper- 
atlons. 

Liberating the Menominees was the first 
Step in the Government program to put all 
‘he Indians out of the Federal protection 
tent. Perhaps it was time for the Wiscon- 
Sin tribe to go on their own, perhaps not. 

t remains to be seen whether they will 
Prosper or be exploited by lumber interests 
to their own grief. 

In the case of tribes already grief-stricken 
even with the inadequate help of Federal 
Protection, such a brush-off would be in- 

uman, immoral, and unforgivable. De- 
Prive them of their lands now and about 
the only future seen for these descendants 
Of the invaded and vanquished early Ameri- 

is another nomadic existence, as pub- 
Uc Charges of one “civilized” community of 
the United States after another. 


The Atomic Energy Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three edi- 
torials: one by David Lawrence entitled 
1 P Gets New Ammunition,” pub- 
ished in a recent edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star; another editorial 
vy Gould Lincoln entitled “Atomic Act 
ote Called Victory for Eisenhower,” 
Published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of recent date; and a third 
Editorial entitled “Mr. KNowLAnp Really 
Ey ds,” published in the Washington 

ening Star of July 29, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GOP Gers New AMMUNTITION—THIRTEEN-DAY 
FILIBUSTER Ir PROPERLY EXPLAINED TO 
Vorraus, Stem AS AIDING REPUBLICAN CAUSE 
In NOVEMBER 


(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe the Democrats in the Senate have, 
by their 13-day filibuster, unwittingly fur- 
nished the country with a very persuasive 
argument for electing a Republican majority 
in both Houses of Congress next autumn. 
Por the filibuster will be pointed out as an 
example of obstructionism and how the next 
2 years can produce legislative chaos if the 
Democrats gain control of Congress. 

Until just a few weeks ago, in recognition 
of the political and personal popularity of 
President Eisenhower, the Democrats in 
Congress were boasting that they were doing 
more to secure the passage of the main items 
in the Eisenhower legislative program than 
wore the members of his own party. But 
now, when it becomes apparent that the Re- 
publicans are showing unity as the major 
issues come to final votes in the closing days 
of the session, there is a change of tactics. 
The tax bill passed the House by enough Re- 
publican votes, irrespective of any Demo- 
cratic aid. 

Whatever their reasons for deciding to 
spend 13 days in obstructing public business, 
the Democrats—and it appears to have been 
a concerted move—gave unintentionally 
some valuable ammunition to the Republi- 
can stump speakers. 

Thus, at a time when matters have reached 
a critical stage throughout the world and 
important appropriation bills containing 
measures of military and economic aid were 
held up by the 13-day filibuster, the delay 
was dramatically emphasized before the 
whole country. 

The Republican. spokesmen will ask the 
voters to decide whether they can expect the 
Democrats to cooperate or to obstruct, and 
they will point to the filibuster as a glaring 
example of party irresponsibility. 

General Elsenhower expects to make a 
number of speeches in behalf of the Repub- 
lican Party before the autumn congressional 
elections take place. His whole effort will 
be almed at getting a vote of confidence from 
the American people. If they want his lead- 
ership continued and if they want the kind 
of administration for which such a pre- 
Ponderant majority of the people voted in 
1952, will they get it by electing Democrats 
-next autumn who will be committed to fol- 
low the party strategy of doing everything 
possible to obstruct the legislative program 
of the President and to wreck the adminis- 
tration? 

Before the 13-day filibuster, such an argu- 
ment might have been regarded as the usual 
theme cf a congressional campaign in the 
middie of an administration. But after the 
filibuster and the tactics used to prevent the 
Passage of important bills, the country will 
not need much convincing that extreme 
partisanship still holds sway in the minority 
party and that 2 years of frustration lle ahead 
if the President's party is not given a ma- 
jority at the polls. 

Some of the Republicans have themselves 
done a great deal of harm to the President’s 
program by diversionary measures, but not 
one of them can be justly convicted of having 
actually held up public business, as did the 
13-day filibuster. What is important is that 
the Democratic Party did not accidentally 
take the course that was recently followed 
but decided on it in a deliberate way after 
conferences among the party members. 

Wrapped up in the filibuster question, of 
course, ia the attitude of southern Demo- 
crats who see in that technique the only 
way to keep from being passed a flood of 
lcgislation applying the nonsegregation prin- 
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ciple to a lot of problems, from public hous- 
ing to Government contracts, and other laws 
to which provisions objectionable to the 
South could be attached. If these ever 
come to a vote, there’s a majority to adopt 
them and hence the southern Democrats 
feel they have a vested right, so to speak, 
in keeping the filibustering technique un- 
curbed. 

But some of the Republican Party have 
not been Inclined to press such questions 
in deference to some of their southern col- 
leagues who were voting with them on basic 
issues Of conservation versus radicalism. 
But the South lately has been sending to 
Congress some radicals who do not vote 
with the northern conservatives, and there 
is a tendency now among northern Repub- 
licans to feel that the time may have come 
to force a strict cloture rule through the 
Senate so as to prohibit unlimited debate, 

The southern Democrats and the north- 
ern Republicans have operated a conserva- 
tive coalition for many years but the atti- 
tude of some of the southerners seems to 
have been changing, especially toward the 
Government-ownership side. So the Repub- 
licans in the northern States will have a 
much more penetrating issue on the subject 
of party responsibility than they have had 
before if they begin to take up the unlim- 
ited-debate rule which the Democrats by 
concerted action have frankly utilized to 
try to block legislation. 

Few issues are as easy to explain to the 
voters as the one that says a majority shall 
rule and a minority shall not obstruct, 
And the big issue could be whether the 
Democrats should be given an opportunity 
to control Congress and to bring on more 
of the kind of Irresponsible Government 
which the 13-day filibuster so vividly illus- 
trated. 


Tae Porcar Mm: Atomic Acr Vore 
CALLED VICTORY FOR EISENHOWER—CLEARS 
Way ron Bic Crop or BILLS ror GOP Recon 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

Chalk up another victory for President 
Eisenhower and his legislative program—the 
passage by the Senate of the atomic-energy 
bill. Incidentally, the House's favorable ac- 
tion on this measure by a substantial ma- 
jority was a clever move by the administra- 
tion leaders on Capitol Hill. It had its psy- 
chological effect as the Senate drove ahead 
under the leadership of Senator KNOWLAND, 
California Republican, to break a determined 
filibuster against the AEC bill, conducted for 
the most part by New Deal Democrats and 
Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, the one- 
man Independent Party in the Senate. 

As the 2d session of the 83d Congress 
goes into its final phase—presumably—the 
legislative crop assumes larger and larger 
proportions. On the list of important meas- 
ures still awaiting action by one or both 
Houses is the farm bill, with the Eisenhower- 
Benson-supported program for flexible farm- 
price supports. This measure already has 
been passed by the House in a form acceptable 
to the President. The Senate, after a fight, 
is expected to follow sult. The housing bill 
Was sent to the White House yesterday. The 
omnibus tax bill, the forelgn-aid bill, the 
bill extending social security, and some, at 
least of the administration's anti-Communist 
bills, all will add to the picture of accom- 
plishment. 


WILL HAVE RESULTS TO SHOW 


So the President will be enabled, as he had 
planned, to go to the country and discuss, 
during the congressional campaign, the 
Eisenhower program which has won an im- 
pressive victory in Congress, despite the fact 
that the Democrats have, part of the time, 
outnumbered Republicans in the Senate, and 
all of the time have almost equaled Repub- 
licans in the House. 

The President, it is true, has had to take 
half a loaf instead of a whole loaf occasion~- 
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of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. And 
in a few instances he has failed—for exam- 
ple, with the Hawaiian statehood bill, and 
with the proposed constitutional amendment 
giving a vote to 18-year-olds. On the whole, 
however, the record is one of accomplish- 
ment, for which the Republican leadership 
in the House and Senate is to be congratu- 
lated. It has had cooperation, on occasions, 
of Democrats and of the Democratic leader- 
ship. Further, although the Federal budget 
has not yet been balanced, expenditures have 
been cut so far that a balance can be ex- 
pected—provided the international situa- 
tion does not worsen greatly. And at the 
same time the tax burden of the people has 
been reduced by billions of dollars. 


CAMPAIGN SHAPING UP 


‘The congressional campaign is rapidly tak- 
ing shape. Basically, so far as domestic 
issues are concerned, the contest will be be- 
tween the Eisenhower philosophy of govern- 
ment, which seeks to return business to pri- 
vate industry and to cut down an overgrown 
National Government, and the New Dealers’ 
plans for an ever-expanding Federal Govern- 
ment. At the same time, the President's pro- 
gram is progressive in its social provisions. 

The political value of President Eisen- 
hower to the Republicans has not lessened, 
On the contrary, many Republicans are 
hopeful the popularity of the President will 
ald them in the coming contests, With cru- 
cial votes on important measures still to be 
taken, the President is not giving blanket 
endorsement to all Republican candidates. 
Generally speaking, however, he will go down 
the line for his party’s nominees. He already 
bas had his picture taken with about 112 
Members of Congress who plan to use the 
pictures in the campaign. He is not de- 
manding that Members shall have supported 
his proposals 100 percent—although that he 
would like. But he is not going to put him- 
self out to reelect Republicans who have 
turned against him repeatedly during this 
83d Congress. 

KNOWLAND'S FIGHT PAID OFF 

The determined fight by Republican 
Leader Knwowtanp against the filibustering 
opponents of the AEC bill, in which he used 
the day and night continuous session, votes 
to table amendments, and constant proposals 
for limitations of debate, brought him sharp 
criticism from the New Dealers. His un- 
yielding attitude, however, paid off. Had he 
complacently run along with ordinary daily 
sessions of the Senate, disposition of that 
bill might never have been had—certainly at 
the present session of Congress, He had, in 
the end, cooperation of Democratic Leader 
Lynvon Jonnson, of Texas, in bringing an 
end to the long and wordy debate. Senator 
KNOWLAND's insistence on the continuous 
session had a great softening-up effect, fo- 
cusing as it did public attention on the fact 
that a minority of the Senate was assuming 
dictatorial power through filibuster tactics. 
Few majority leaders of the Senate in the 
past have followed his pattern so success- 
fully. 


—— 


Mgr, ENOWLAND REALLY Leaps 


Majority Leader KNowrann, in the Star's 
opinion, deserves commendation for the 
methods he used to break the filibuster 
against the atomic energy bill. 

There have been anguished complaints 
from some of those who felt the majority 
leacer’s heavy hand. Mr. Knownanp was 
likened to Louis XIV. He was accused of 
parliamentary bludgeoning. When he 
cracked the whip to expedite a final vote, 
there were those who sald that he was the 
real obstructionist. These protests and 
others like them, one ventures to say, will 
Tall on millions of deaf or indifferent ears, 
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The job of the majority leader is to lead. 
Mr. Know .anp tried to be reasonable. He 
did not try to ram the bill through without 
adequate debate. The filibustering oppo- 
nents were decisively beaten on the key test 
more than a week ago. Yet they continued 
to talk and talk and talk, hoping, apparently, 
to talk the bill to death. Mr. KnowLanp 
tried to limit debate. He failed. He tried 
cloture and that failed. Meanwhile, the key 
measures in the administration's legislative 
program were being backed up and seriously 
threatened by the filibuster. 

What was the majority leader supposed to 
do? He might, of course, have yielded to the 
phony protests that this was a giveaway 
measure, a bill which betrayed the public 
interest. He might have conveniently for- 
gotten that the objectives sought in the bill 
had been unanimously indorsed by the 5 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
3 of whom were Democratic appointees. He 
might, in short, have withdrawn the bill. Or 
he might have let the filibusterers go on at 
a leisurely pace, talking by day and sleeping 
by night, until it would be too late to get 
anything done in this session of Congress. 

But Mr. Know ann did not take either of 
these courses. Instead, he took the position 
that he was not going to permit a willful mi- 
nority to dominate the Senate, He kept the 
pressure on until the final vote was taken. 
And the outcome of that vote—28 Senators 
against the bill, 57 for it—pretty well speaks 
for itself. Mr. KNOWLAND deserves praise, 
not censure, 


Antisubversive Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident of the United States has once more 
rightly recommended congressional ac- 
tion before adjournment on antisub- 
versive legislation. 

Among the important pending bills re- 
quiring action are: 

First. A bill to make admissible in 
Federal courts, evidence gained through 
wiretapping. 

Such a bill has been recommended by 
& Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
which I have served as chairman. I 
hope the full committee will report it 
promptly and favorably. 

Second. A bill to cope with the criti- 
cal problem of Communist-dominated 
unions, 

Third. A bill, now approved by the 
House, to strip United States citizenship 
from those who have, by their own in- 
famous deeds, proven their desire to 
overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment by force and violence, thus render- 
ing themselves totally ineligible for 
citizenship. 

And there are several other antisub- 
versive bills as well meriting prompt 
action. 

In these closing days of the session, 
I earnestly hope that the mass of other 
legislation will not prevent action on at 
least those antisubversive bills which I 
have enumerated as well as others like 
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the administration's witness-immunity 
bill, and so forth. 

In conclude by pointing out this fact: 
Just about everyone has long expressed 
the highest respect for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. The FBI, of 
course, more than merits such respect. 
No wthere is a chance to demonstrate 
that respect by deeds. For I am sure 
that what the Bureau and its distin- 
guished Director, Mr. Hoover, would 
most appreciate, as would Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and the President, would 
be the necessary new legal instrumen- 
talities with which the Bureau can fur- 
ther discharge, as it has already so well 
done, its obligations to the American 
people. 

Let us untie the hands of the FBI 
so that it can achieve additional success 
in the antisubversive battle. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an editorial which appeared in the 
July 27 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star entitled “How Congress Can Help 
the FBI,” be, printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Concress Can Herp THE FBI 


House response to President Eisenhower's 
request for authority to strip citizenship 
from persons convicted of seeking the violent 
overthrow of the Government was most en- 
thusiastic. The administration bill to this 
end was passed with shouts of approval. 
There are good chances of Senate action, 
despite the rapid approach of adjournment- 

The denaturalization plan proved to be 
popular in Congress from the moment it was 
proposed last January by the President in 
his state-of-the-Union message. It is said 
that the idea of depriving convicted Smith 
Act violators of citizenship originated with 
General Eisenhower himself, The law al- 
ready provides for revocation of citizenship 
for persons convicted of treason or of bear- 
ing arms against the United States. It would 
be logical, the President felt, to extend this 
penalty to those who, like the leaders of the 
Communist Party, were found guilty of 
teaching or advocating the overthrow of the 
American Government by force or violence. 

Actually, however, the principal Commu- 
nist conspirators in this country would 
escape the denaturalization process, since it 
would apply only to persons convicted in the 
future. Most of the top-level Red leaders 
in America already have been convicted un- 
der Smith Act prosecutions and are in jall. 
Only lower-level Communists yet to be tried 
would be affected, if convicted. 

If Congress wants to give the FBI some 
really effective help in ridding the Nation of 
spies and saboteurs—and there is no doubt 
of congressional] intent in that general re- 
spect—it can do so by enacting the adamin- 
istration’s wiretapping bill. The House al- 
ready has passed a modificd measure, per- 
mitting the FBI to tap spy telephones 
first obtaining a court order. Both Attorney 
General Brownell and FBI Director Hoover 
prefer the Justice Department's bill, which 
would lodge authority for wiretapping in 
the Attorney General's office, rather than 
the courts. In either case the legislation 
would legalize the use of wiretap evidenc® 
in Federal courts, thus plugging a large 
dangerous loophole in our defenses 
enemy plotters. The responsibility for con- 
tinued existence of this loophole is on 
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Unnecessary Government Competition 
With Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the leaders in the nationwide fight to 
end unnecessary Government business 
Competition with private enterprise and 
free labor is George E. Stringfellow, 
President of the New Jersey Taxpayers 

lation. One of the finest state- 
Ments made before the Committee on 
Government Operations in its recent 
hearings on the subject of Government 
competition was made by Mr. String- 
ellow, and, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I place in the Recorp Mr, String- 
Tellow's statement to the committee, a 
brief biographical sketch of Mr. String- 
fellow, and editorials on the subject from 
the Paterson (N. J.) News, the Trenton 
(N. J.) Trentonian, and the Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post. This also gives me 
an opportunity to thank Mr. Stringfel- 
low for the important role he and his 
Organization have played in this battle 
to protect and strengthen private enter- 
Prise and free labor in this country. 

The above mentioned follows: 
Starement BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, PRES- 

IDENT, NEW JERSEY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 

Berore House COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 

Orrrations Wrru Rerrrence ro H. R. 

aa H. R. 9834, ano H. R. 9835, JuLY 15, 


My name is George E. Stringfellow, of West 

ange, N. J. I appear before you as the 
President of the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
Clation, an organization that is partisan only 
to the taxpayers. 

Our association works at all levels of gov- 
frnment—local, State, and Federal. With 


Tespect to the Federal level, its annual pro- 


Bram, adopted by the statewide membership, 
Calls for sound Federal finance, including: 
(a) A balanced Federal budget and improved 
Congressional faciilties to study the budget; 
(b) reduction or elimination of Federal sub- 
Sidies to State and local government, busi- 
ness. and agriculture; (c) curbing of the 
trend toward Federal competition with pri- 
vate industry. 

The bills before us this morning touch 
Upon all three of these interrelated objec- 
tives. They bring into focus fundamental 
Questions as to the nature and purpose of 
the Federal Government. 

Today the Government is engaged in mul- 
tifarious business operations ranging from 
Coffee roasting to great transportation enter- 
Prises, and totaling more than 100 widely 
diversified activities. These constitute a 
major deviation from the role envisaged by 

e framers of the Constitution, That docu- 
ment leaves with the States and the people 
Al powers not specifically delegated to the 

eral Government. Nowhere does it indi- 
cate governmental preemption of the fields 
Of private enterprise. It casts government 

the role of arbiter, not entrepreneur. 

In this connection, we in New Jersey are 
COncerned over the threatened increase in 

© statutory debt limit above the present 
a 5 bilion. We realize that this threat 

erives from the belief held by some that 
Federal income is such that later this 
year it may not give the Treasury a satis- 


factory working balance, Assuming this to 
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be the case, our question is, What are the 
alternatives to increasing the debt limit? It 
there are such, we believe they should be 
utilized. While we realize that it is imprac- 
ticable to take the Government out of com- 
petitive business and place this business 
upon a taxpaying basis abruptly, neverthe- 
less, we can only conclude that one of the 
causes of the present fiscal situation is that 
the Government has denied itself the tax 
income that would normally result if its 
heterogeneous industrial empire were oper- 
ated as private enterprise, 

Industry—the work of men—ts the root 
of wealth, As we look back over the years 
when men have been free to devote their 
Ingenuity and their efforts in the production 
of wealth, we see our Nation assuming pre- 
eminence among the nations of the earth 
and its people enjoying the highest living 
standard the world has ever known. When 
we ponder the extent to which the Federal 
Government has entered the fields tradition- 
ally reserved to private initiative, we have 
grave misgivings for the future of our way of 
life, 

The free-enterprise system provides the 
lifeblood of the national economy; it is pro- 
ductive; it is regenerative; it pays taxes. 
The right of individuals to answer the call 
of economic opportunity will always spur 
men on to great achievement. But govern- 
ment ownership and overation of the instru- 
mentalities of production are fhe essence of 
socialism and the genesis of dictatorship, 
corruption, and national degeneration. 

In the field of private enterprise it is the 
responsibility of management to produce 
products that are acceptable to the public; 
to keep the cost of production under con- 
trol; to pay local, State and Federal taxes; 
to conserve capital investment and to re- 
place and expand it as necessary; and to give 
stockholders a reasonable return upon their 
investment. These are challenges which call 
for the best efforts that men can give. 
Through the resulting prosperity, the Nation 
prospers. 

Usurping the role of industrial manager, 
government reduces the volume of private 
business, while competing unfairly with ita 
own citizens, It deals largely with a captive 
market, It is able to avoid many of the 
rigors of cost control. It consumes taxes, 
but produces none, It may call upon the 
taxpayers of the Nation to replace and ex- 
pand its capital structures. And it is not 
responsible to pay the stockholders, who are 
the taxpayers, a return upon thelr invest- 
ment. 

Ignoring the tax and other responsibilities 
of private enterprise, government assumes a 
fallacious accounting out of which it con- 
trives so-called “yard-sticks” of cost and 
service charges. These it hurls like spears 
at taxpaying industry in an insatiable ef- 
fort to widen its domain, 

We in New Jersey are appalled at the size 
and complexity of the Federal Government's 
operations and their rapid growth in recent 
years, in competition with taxpaying busi- 
ness. True, there may be certain specialized 
businesses that the Federal Government 
must carry on for itself. But the vast scope 
of the Federal Government's industrial em- 
pire and its far-flung bureaucracy spell so- 
cialism—socialism which crept at first, but 
which now assumes a cyclonic velocity, 
sweeping before it the basic values of a 
worthy national heritage. 

In recent years, under the abnormal pres- 
sures of a great depression and a second 
World War, government has explored many 
methods of promoting the general welfare. 
Some of the results of these explorations 
have been good, others bad, Now it is ap- 
propriate that these methods be reviewed; 
the good retained and the bad discarded. 

Your committee now has before it three 
bills that have been Introduced in the House 
of Representatives. I am pleased to note 
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that one of these Is by Representative FRANK 
O. Osmers, Jr., of New Jersey, and has a 
counterpart in a bill introduced by Senator 
Rovert O. HENDRICKSON, also of our State. 
Here it should be noted that various phases 
of the general subject are also under study 
by the second Hoover Commission. I do not 
propose to set forth a detailed critique of 
the relative merits of these bills, nor of any 
specific proposals to the same end. I am 
here to express our association's conviction 
respecting the general purpose of all of the 
efforts in this category. 

We want the Federal Government to 
reembrace the philosophy which has made 
our country great. 

We want the trend toward socialistic con- 
trol of business reversed. 

We want the Federal Government to get 
out of competition with private enterprise. 

These are the purposes of the bills which 
you have before you. We applaud the efforts 
you are making, which are documented in 
the official publications of your committee 
and its subcommittee, to find the most log- 
ical, the simplest, and the best way of ac- 
complishing these purposes. We realize that 
many Members of the Congress, in both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, are 
pledged to these same ends. 

I appear before you this morning to pro- 
sent these views held by the organized tax- 
payers of New Jersey. We have faith that 
you of the Congress will prove equal to the 
challenge at hand. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or GEORGE E. 
STRINGFELLOW 

George E. Stringfellow, born in Reva, Va., 
the son of James and Elizabeth F. (Bowers) 
Stringfellow. Married Carrie M. Fearnow. 

He ls a director of Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., and Thomas ‘A. Edison, Ltd., 
Scotland, and director and senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange; 
was á daily business associate of Thomas 
Alva Edison for many years. 

He is director of Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member of the board of 
directors of the American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; member of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute and the American In- 
stitute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, 
New York City, and member of the board of 
directors of Indiana Technical College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

President and director of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association; member of the board 
of directors and executive committee of the 
American Cancer Society. Founder and first 
president of the New Jersey division of the 
society, and the recipient of the American 
Cancer Society award, 

He is honorary member of the New Jersey 
Medical Society, was awarded the certificate 
of service by the Rotary Club of Orange, 
N. J.: was cited as the outstanding citizen of 
the Oranges and Maplewood; was cited by 
the Brotherhood Committee of Christians 
and Jews for bringing about a better under- 
standing among the three religious sects. 

Received an honorary degree of doctor of 
fine arts from Ithaca College, honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from South Jersey Law 
School; honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Upsala College; honorory degree of doc- 
tor of humanities from Indiana Technical 
College; a citation of merit award from the 
New Jersey Association of Business Schools, 

Served two terms as president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of New York City; served two 
terms as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood; former chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Republican Party of New Jer- 
sey; member of the imperial divan of the 
Shrine of North America. 

His clubs: the Kiwanis Club of New York 
City; Advertising Club of New Jersey; Union 
League Club of New York and Philadelphia: 
New York Railroad Club; Duquesne Club of 
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Pittsburgh; Montclair Golb Club, Montclair, 
N. J.; and the Essex Club of Newark, N. J. 
Residence: 75 Prospect Street, East Orange, 


N. J. 
Office: 177 Main Street, West Orange, N. J. 


[From the Paterson (N. J.) News of July 21, 
1954] 


GOVERNMENT In BUSINESS 

In his role as president of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association, George E. String- 
fellow made a potent presentation before the 
congressional Committee on Government 
Operations. Burden of Mr. Stringfenow's 
argument before the representatives was that 
there has been too much governmental com- 
petition with private enterprise and he 
wants it eliminated or reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Even in advance of his forceful exposition, 
Mr. Stringfellow is in a fair way to seeing his 
goals achieved. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has demonstrated its sympathy with the 
principle of business for businessmen with 
a minimum of governmental interference. 
The current debate over the Atomic Energy 
Commission's dealing in power through pri- 
vate companies piped via TVA Is an offshoot 
of the administration’s encouragement of 
private dealing. 

Strangely enough, however, an industry 
like silk dyeing, always proudly aloof from 
governmental control, went to Washington 
last week to seek official intercession for a 
business seriously affected by economic 
erosion. Not so many years ago, this would 
have been considered heresy in silk dyeing. 
Now leading interests want the Government 
to fix controls which it is felt would make 
for more workable intraindustry progress. 

Mr. Stringfellow’s arguments, however, are 
potent and forceful, as is always the case 
with him, because while they may promote 
debate, there is no argument as to the in- 

` clsiveness of his viewpoint. 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian of 
July 23, 1954] 
GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


“We in New Jersey are concerned over the 
threatened increase in the statutory debt 
limit above the present $275 billion. We 
realize that this threat derives from the 
belief held by some that the Federal income 
is such that later this year it may not give 
the Treasury a satisfactory working balance. 
Assuming this to be the case, the question 
is—What are the alternatives to increasing 
the debt limit?" 

That question, posed by George E. String- 
fellow, president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association, before the House Committee on 
Government Operations in Washington re- 
cently, is one that has troubled many citizens 
who worry about our national debt, 

To the prudent, a debt ts something to 
wipe out as expeditiously as possible. They 
are the people who are not in sympathy with 
the theory that our Nation must always be 
deep in debt, and they are not in sympathy 
with the idea that the easiest way out of 
financial difficulties is to increase the debt 
total. 

At the same time, many thinking people 
find themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
They believe that reduction of the national 
debt can be accomplished only through an 
increase tn taxes, or at best a foregoing of 
any tax reductions, 

Well, according to Mr. Stringfeliow, and in 
answer to his own question, there is an 
alternative. 

First he points out that today “the Gov- 
ernment is engaged in multifarious business 
operations ranging from coffee roasting to 
great transportation enterprises, and totaling 
more than 100 widely diversified activities.“ 

This, he holds, is contrary to Government's 
role as “envisaged by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 
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So, while realizing “that it is impracticable 
to take the Government out of competitive 
business and place this business upon a tax- 
paying business abruptly,” Mr. Stringfellow 
presents the opinion that “one of the causes 
of the present fiscal situation is that the 
Government has denied itself the tax Income 
that would normally result if its heterogene- 
ous industrial empire were operated by 
private enterprise.” 

“The free enterprise system provides the 
lifeblood of the national economy,” he sald. 
“It is productive; it is regenerative; it pays 
taxes. The right of individuals to answer 
the call of economic opportunity will always 
spur men on to great achievement. But 
government ownership and operation of the 
instrumentalities of production are the es- 
sence of socialism and the genesis of dic- 
tatorship, corruption, and national degen- 
eration.” 

Mr. Stringfellow’s complaint about the 
Government's participation in multifarious 
business operations” is not new. Protests 
against this trend were particularly common- 
place during the Democratic administrations 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Although the present administration was 
put into power on a platform partially dedi- 
cated to a reversal of this trend, we now find, 
ironically, that governmental participation 
in multifarious business operations is more 
rampant than ever. As a matter of fact, the 
trend is so strong that even the Democrats 
are beginning to demand that a halt be 
called. 

With due allowance for the foregoing ex- 
ceptions, there seems to be more than pass- 
ing merit to Mr. Stringfellow's summation. 


From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post of 
July 26, 1954] 
GOVERNMENT IN Business: How Do Wr FEEL 
Abour Ir? 


Representative Frank C. Osmens, JR, of 
New Jersey's Ninth District, has a bill in 
Congress to set up an anti-Government- 
competition board which would drive Federal 
agencies out of fields where they compete 
with private enterprise. 

Hearings on the bill have just been con- 
cluded by the House Government Operations 
Committee, 

President George E. Stringfellow, of the 
New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, was one 
of numerous witnesses testifying in support 
of the bill and pointing out that the Gov- 
ernment’s investments in commercial and in- 
dustrial facilities range betwen $25 billion 
and $50 billion. They have testified that 
Government agencies are engaged in more 
than 100 types of business activity, including 
the operation of bakeries, ice cream factories, 
motion-picture studios, electric power plants, 
steamship lines, rope and paint factories, 
and shops producing false teeth, spectacles, 
and wooden legs. 

It is not necessarily true that all these 
Federal activities in apparent competition 
with private business are unjustified and 
wrong. There may be good reason for some 
of them. But it is highly doubtful that 
there is for most of them, and highly prob- 
able that the Government should get out of 
most of them and leave them to private 
enterprise. 

« Most citizens and taxpayers are well aware, 
as one witness told the committee, “of the 
unreasonableness and unfairness of tax- 
exempt, publicly financed competition. 
They have seen that losses of such Govern- 
ment operations are often charged off to the 
taxpayers, both operating losses and capital 


In modified form, the bill now has been 
favorably reported to the House. It author- 
izes the Secretary of Commerce to hear 
specific complaints from businessmen af- 
fected by Government competition and to 
“suggest” that Federal agencies end such 
competitive activities under rules laid down 
by the President. 
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The bill also calls for an annual report 
to Congress by the President on what has 
been done in this and makes the 
following declaration of policy: 

“The Federal Government shall not en- 
gage in business-type operations competitive 
with private enterprise except where it can 
be demonstrated that it is necessary for the 
Government itself to perform such opera- 
tions in the furtherance of national pro- 
grams and objectives legally established.” 

It is so late in the session that there is 
little chance for further action on the bill 
this year, but what has been done may 
furnish a basis for similar legislation in the 
next Congress. 

But after the Senate vote Thursday order- 
ing the Atomic Energy Commission to go into 
the power-producing business in competition 
with private enterprise, and the House’s re- 
jection of the same proposal Friday, one 
wonders how Congress really feels about 
the Government-in-business question, or 
whether it has any strong convictions on the 
subject at all. 

For that matter, does most of the Ameril- 
can public? 


An Editorial on House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 165: A Must for U. N. Charter 
Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Staten Island Transcript, 
Staten Island, N. V., entitled “An Edi- 
torial on House Concurrent Resolution 
165: A Must for U. N. Charter Revision. 

The editorial follows: 


AN EDITORIAL on House Concurrent RESO- 
LUTION 165: A Musr ror U. N. CHARTER 
REVISION 


* 

This newspaper sincerely believes that the 
No. 1 problem facing our beloved United 
States of America as well as the world 
is the aggressor-nation problem. A sound 
solution appropriate to the atomic-hydroge? 
age will change the course of history and 
bless this and future generations. It iS 
therefore, with a great sense of love for our 
fellow man, that we urge all our readers as 
well as all Americans of all races and 
to support one of the most momentous peace 
proposals ever submitted to the Congress 
of the United States. It is known as House 
Concurrent Resolution 165. As far as we 
know, this newspaper is the first in our 
country to come out editorially in favor 
its adoption. While we do not wish to chal- 
lenge the Pogt-Dispatch (St. Louis) as new 
paperdom's preeminent crusader or to put 
to shame the seemingly callous indifference 
of so-called great newspapers which render 
lipservice to the great cause of world 
we clearly realize that sparks generated bY 
this editorial can cause little-publicized 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 to sweep 
the country in no time. 

Congressman Roy Wier, of Minnesota, In- 
troduced this wonderful measure on July 
1953, Just before adjournment. 

House Concurrent Resolution 165 reads in 
part as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representa 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the COD” 
gress of the United States favors the adop- 
tion of the following definition of the ok 
“peace-loving state,’ as used in article 4. 
the United Nations Charter: 
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A peace-loving state is hereby defined as 
any nation which gives its people the right 
to vote in a referendum for peace or war, 
Except in the case of direct invasion and 
except for the use of joint military power by 

1 Organization.” 

‘Sc. 2. It is further the sense of the Con- 
Bress that any member nation of the United 
Nations which does not comply with this 
definition taking the necessary political 
action within 5 years after its adoption by 

e United Nations, shall be automatically 
Stopped from membership in the United 
Nations. 

“SEc. 3. The Congress requests the Presl- 
dent to instruct our chief delegate to the 
United Nations to take all steps possible to 
efect the purpose of this resolution.” 

(Members of Congress will gladly send you 
& copy if you write to them at House Office 

iding, Washington, D. C.) 

One of the outstanding features of this 
history-making proposal is that It effectively 
harnesses the power of all religions to pre- 
Yent war, without even mentioning the word, 

Teligion.” It is rather evident that a per- 
®0n who has a voice in deciding an issue can 
Tectiyely apply his or her understanding of 
God or good or religion to the problem. 
(What better way of putting religion into the 

nited Nations than this.) And what issue 
more important in any country than the 
Question of peace or war. We feel confident 
at the majority in every country would 
Teject an aggressive war. And we believe in 
majority rule” (even if the majority may 

è wrong at times). We hardly need to re- 
mind you that “majority rule” is one of the 

ertztones of our political structure. 

A referendum is really a method of hon- 
eatiy and efficiently registering the will of 
he majority of balloting directly for an idea 

ead of voting for men who only promise 

Support that idea. 

It cannot be denied that a referendum on 
A vital or supreme issue is democracy func- 
tioning at its best. 

Another great advantage ts that the 
U. S. S. R, cannot charge that the U. S. A. is 
trying to force its own political theories on 

world for the simple reason that no 
Nation in the world at the present time, holds 
zuch a referendum for a war of aggression. 
© war referendum idea can control, handle, 

Or effectively discourage aggression between 
Nations, It will make the people, instead of 
their leaders, responsible for acts of war. 
1 ¥ scrapping “peace and war making by the 
€w,” we the people will gain “peace making 
the multitude.” Just think what this 

u mean to the mothers and wives in the 
World. And don't forget the men who know 
War first hand. 

1 In one sense, the aggressor nation prob- 
SRE boils down to elementary justice and 
honesty: Was it honest and just for only a 
andrui of nations to supply all the firemen 
Nd fire engines to put out the fire in Korea? 
What a morale builder and a propaganda 
tapon it would have been it all the members 
Or the U. N. had at least token forces in 
Korea, 
Io md what about those so-called peace- 
rong nations which were adding fuel and 
naning the blaze? These nations should 
tion!” be designated as peace-disturbing na- 


No one country is the direct target of this 
Peposal, Obviously the U. 8. 8. R. is the 
1.o t Powerful country in the peace-disturb- 
tpo Category and so can be honestly called a 
Sona to the . For all practical pur- 
8 des the U. S. S. R. is no longer in the U. N. 
no is using the U. N. as a convenient sound- 
coe board for her propaganda for spreading 
Ade uston and apathy. Why should the bona 
20 € peace-loving countries of the U. N. spend 
mer ch time in publicizing the big lie when 
Dun Could be constructively engaged in 
lclzing the big solution as typified by 
Use Concurrent Resolution 165. 
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Never was it more true that when there 
is no vision, the people perish. Our boys 
died in Korea, not so much because this was 
a Truman war, but because the statesmen 
of the world are blind to the overwhelming 
desire of all people for world peace. News- 
paper editors and radio commentators would 
be rendering public service of the highest 
order if they would repeatedly and continu- 
ously publicize the big solution (exemplified 
by H. Con. Res. 165) every time that they 
report the latest phase of the big lie. 

The adoption of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 165 by the U. N. would force Russia to 
put up or shut up. It would be next to 
impossible for her to explain her yoluntary or 
involuntary expulsion from the U. N. without 
setting off the sparks that would start the 
revolution. Certainly a revolution in the 
U. S. S. R. would be the very best way to 
solve the problem. And nothing should be 
overlooked to encourage the Russian people 
to eliminate their ruthless leaders as quickly 
as possible. House Concurrent Resolution 
165 would cause the common people of 
Russia to really become our secret allies. 

It is self-evident to every clear-thinking 
person that there is something radically 
wrong with the U. N. political structure. 
How many individuals in their right minds 
would ever care to join or retain member- 
ship in a private association modeled after 
the existing U. N. unless improvements could 
be reasonably made? And should not re- 
spectable governments act like respectable 
individuals? Every healthy organization has 
sound and effective membership provisions. 
Why should any member of the U. N. which 
fails to supply its quota of the necessary 
policemen to arrest the aggressors, be al- 
lowed to participate in the talking and 
voting? 

If membership in the U. N. was limited 
to honest to goodness bona fide peace-loving 
nations, many of its present problems would 
evaporate. The founders of the U. N. failed 
miserably to provide a satisfactory and prac- 
tical definition of the phrase, “peace-loving 
state.” It is conceded that all nations shall 
eventually become members of the U. N., 
but only politically mature States those that 
adopt House Concurrent Resolution 165 shall 
be considered as eligible for membership as 
real peace-loving states. Is it not therefore 
logical to expect that membership of real 
peace-loving states would work together 
much better in organizing a powerful police 
force for mutual defense in stamping out 
aggression? Several other provisions may 
be desirable to wisely define the term “peace- 
loving state’ as used in the Charter of the 
U. N., but the most important provision must 
be the principle contained in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 165. 

The United Nations Charter is scheduled 
to come up for revision in 1955. As the world 
looks to America for leadership it is of ut- 
most Importance that the United States of 
America be fully prepared with the best pos- 
sible revision program. 

Although the veto provision makes it seem 
almost impoesible to achieve any major revi- 
sion of the charter, yet the power of public 
opinion together wtih friendly statements 
from the new Malenkov regime make all 
things seem possible, Certainly the almost 
universal appeal of the principle in House 
Concurrent Resolution 165, together with 
President Eisenhower's strong spiritual back- 
ground and Malenkov’s New Year's state- 
ment, should contribute to its acceptance 
or adoption by the U. N. 

When President Eisenhower spoke about a 
“new approach” to the atom problem in his 
recent dynamic speech to the U. N., it is in- 
deed a case In point to say that House Con- 
current Resolution 165 is very definitely a 
new approach to the aggressor-nation prob- 
lem and of far greater potentialities. On 
the other hand Premier Malenkov's recent 
statement in reference to obtaining a pledge 
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by the great powers not to use atomic weap- 
ons, might be considered as a clever propa- 
ganda move to put the United States of 
America on the spot in view of our great 
superiority in that feld. What a counter of- 
fensive psychological warfare answer would 
be to the principle contained in House Con- 
current Resolution 165. By his inherent 
power the President can use this idea with- 
out waiting for congressional action or in- 
structions. 

It is hard to reconcile our passage of dis- 
armament resolutions and encouraging all 
nations as well as our former enemies to re- 
arm. Partial disarmament might be very 
dangerous now. 

It is also hard to reconcile our support of 
the policy of self-determination of peoples 
and our opposition to the seating of Red 
China in the U. N. while we approve of the 
U. S. S. R. and its satillites as members. 

The United States of America could make 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 one of the 
chief cornerstones of its foreign policy by 
giving preferred treatment to any nation 
which supports this idea. Thus democracy 
would be encouraged to grow as never before 
in the world's history. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President spoke about “the value of holding 
the initiative in foreign affairs.” of 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 by this 
session of the 83d Congress will give us a real 
sure grip on “the initiative” for “winning the 
peace” and at the same time reassure other 
members of the free world that the American 
people hold the balance of power instead of 
American militarism. It would create the 
right kind of political climate for a future de- 
pendable disarmament, 

In order to secure congressional action on 
House Concurrent Resolution 165 we strong- 
ly urge all citizens who are in favor of world 
peace (and especially those who pray for 
peace) to communicate with their Senators 
and Congressmen, their religious leaders, 
newspaper editors, radio commentators, civic, 
labor, and veteran organizations, and last 
but not least their friends and neighbors, 
Ask them to act by sending letters and tele- 
grams. 

It is especially appropriate to recall one of 
General Eisenhower's statements. “No one 
wants war. The common man everywhere 


‘hates war. We must enlist that hatred of 


war to prevent it happening again.” He has 
also spoken about a “crusade for peace.” 
We cannot imagine how he could do anything 
but favor the political formula for peace in 
House Concurrent Resolution 165. House 
Concurrent Resolution 165 is the best way to 
translate peaceful utterances into deeds. 

In conclusion we say that the principle 
embodied in House Concurrent Resolution 
165 deserves to be studied, discussed, and 
approved by the Congress and the U. N. in 
order to win the battle for the minds of men. 
The Bible reminds us that “When a man's 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him” (Proverbs, 
16: 7). 

It the atom-hydrogen bombs make war 
total, then the principle in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 165 is the best way to make 
peace total. In other words, the spiritual 
equivalent of the atomic bomb must be used 
in order to gain the victory over the evil of 
armed aggression. The world’s best hope 
for preventing world war III is to accept as 
quickly as possible House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 165. 

While House Concurrent Resolution 165 is 
now under study in the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, it is assumed that the spe- 
cial Senate Subcommittee on the United 
Nations Charter is simultaneously consider- 
ing House Concurrent Resolution 165 to- 
gether with all other for amending 
the U. N. Charter. The United States must 
be thoroughly prepared with a sound and 
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dynamic program when the Charter auto- 
“matically comes up for review in 1955-56. 

If the United States really wishes to cap- 
ture the imagination and enthusiastic sup- 


port of peace-loving people everywhere with 


inspired and effective leadership for peace, 
then House Concurrent Resolution 165 is 
a must for U. N. Charter revision. 


Peaceful Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include an edi- 
torial by Austin V. Wood, in the Mar- 
tinsburg (W. Va.) Journal, of July 24, 
1954. 

The matter Mr. Wood discusses is a 
very grave one and I feel should be 
brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. I agree with this distin- 
guished editor that it is time the Amer- 
ican people be told by the President of 
the United States whether or not he 
agrees with Mr. Churchill's statement. 

We know from past experience in try- 
ing to deal with Communists that we 
always come out on the short end. We 
cannot rely on their word, as their whole 
program is based upon the philosophy 
that the ends justify the means. They 
use lying, cheating, force, and any meth- 
ods at their command to gain their ends. 

As Mr. Wood pointed out, there is a 
vast gulf between the idea of peaceful 
coexistence and the mood of forcible ex- 
tirpation. Let us be consistent in our 
stand before the world. Our policy has 
been the complete abolishment of com- 
munism. Are we now doing an about 
face and accepting communism by striv- 
ing to coexist with this unholy power 
that will continue to work deviously and 
with fiendish cleverness to bring about 
their long-range objectives of world 
Communist domination? 

I hope all my colleagues will take the 
time to read this editorial: 

THINKING Ir OVER 
(By Austin V. Wood) 

Mr. Churchill, in his report to Parllament 
on his recent visit to the United States, 
made a most important statement, the sig- 
nificance of which apparently has been over- 
looked by the press of the Nation. The 
statement is so important that it should be 
quoted verbatim. Here it is: 

»In the speech which my right honorable 
friend, the Foreign Secretary, made in wind- 
ing up the debate before our departure, he 
used, in speaking about the relations of the 
Communist and free worlds, the phrase 
peaceful coexistence.’ This fundamental 
and far-reaching conception certainly had 
its part in some of our conversations at 
Washington, and I was very glad when I 
read after we had left that President Eisen- 
hower had sald that the hope of the world 
lies in peaceful coexistenoe of the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist powers, adding also 
the warning (with which I entirely agree) 
that this doctrine must not lead to appease- 
ment that compels any nation to submit 
to foreign domination, 
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“The House must not understate the im- 
portance of this broad measure of concur- 
rence of what was in that case the English- 
speaking world. Whata vast ideological gulf 
there is between the idea of peaceful co- 
existence vigilantly safeguarded, and the 
mood of forcibly extirpating the Communist 
fallacy and heresy. It is indeed a gulf.” 

If President Eisenhower agrees with this 
interpretation of the concurrence reached at 
the conference it means a direct departure 
from our former foreign policy. 

During the entire Truman administration 
it was the conception of our State Depart- 
ment that eventually Russia must be com- 
pelled to withdraw from Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the other satellite nations. To 
this end underground movements were en- 
couraged and there was much discussion 
concerning the organization of an army of 
liberation, 

In the Far East we have refrained from 
recognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime, although, in the absence of armed 
intervention, it obyiously is the well-estab- 
lished government of China. We have per- 
sisted in our recognition of the Chiang Kal- 
shek government both within and without 
the United Nations. This can only be in- 
terpreted as our conviction that Chiang Kai- 
shek is only temporarily in Formosa and 
eventually will return to power on the main- 
land. 

There certainly is, as Mr, Churchill stated, 
a vast Ideological gulf between the idea of 
peaceful coexistence and the mood of forcible 
extirpation. The one means we accept com- 
munism and the present Communist expan- 
sion as permanent. The other means we 
await the day when armed might will restore 
democracy. 

It long has been apparent that our differ- 
ences with Russia at some time or other 
must be settled either by war or negotia- 
tion. During the early years of the “cold 
war” we refused negotiation upon the plea 
that when the proper time arrived we must 
negotiate from strength. We built up that 
strength. We developed the atom and hy- 
drogen bombs. We gave our military forces 
the firepower of atomic weapons. We sur- 
rounded Russia with airbases from which 
she could literally be wiped out of existence 
within a few hours after a declaration of 
war. Certainly if ever we are to reach a 
position of strength that goal has been real- 
ized. And yet so late as this past spring, 
when the Geneva Conference was proposed, 
we vigorously opposed that conference or any 
other negotiation, and only agreed to attend 
when it became apparent our allies were de- 
termined the conference be held. 

Whether or not this policy has been wise 
is beside the point. Wise or unwise it has 
been our policy and it denoted our determi- 
nation that at some time communism should 
be forcibly extirpated. If now it is our 
policy to accept partition of the world it 
logically calls for a change in our attitude, 

If, as inferred from Mr. Churchill's state- 
ment, we are to accept communism as per- 
manent and strive to coexist with the Com- 
munist powers, there would seem little logic 
in refusing to recognize Red China and in 
resisting its admission to the United Na- 
tions. This step would call for an end to 
our financial and military support of the 
Chiang Kai-shek government. It would call 
for an end to our interference in Indochina 
and other Asiatic struggles, except upon the 
invitation of the people of those nations and 
the plea that they were being enslaved. 

Such a change in our attitude seems to 
make inconsistent our Voice of Amcrica 
broadcasts urging resistance and prepara- 
tion for revolution in the satellite nations. 
Tt calls for an end to the almost daily name 
calling and vituperation. Above all, it calls 
for almost continuous negotiation, for if 
the present situation is to be permanent, in- 
ternational tension must be relieved. 
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All in all, Mr. Churchill's statement to 
Parliament is probably the most important 
statement of recent Certainly it calls 
for clarification from President Eisenhower. 
Is, or is not, Mr. Churchill's interpretation 
correct? 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Theodore G. Bateski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
about Rt. Rev. Msgr. Theodore G. 
Bateski which shows what perseverence 
and determination will do. An ex- 
tremely religious man, a man of vision 
and foresight, Monsignor Bateski's life 
has been one of courage and spirit 
guidance that may very well be a model 
for others to follow. The article follows: 
{From the Detroit News of July 27, 1954] 


UPPER PENINSULA COMMUNITY Hairs PRIEST 
Wuose ACTS INSPIRE LEGEND 
Derour, Mic., July 27—A parish priest 
who has become a legend in Michigan 
Northland was honored last night for 50 
years of religious inspiration and commun“ 

ity leadership. 

Protestants and Catholics of this village 
of 611 joined to honor the Right Revere 
Monsignor Theodore G. Bateski, 74, who never 
drew religious lines when fighting for a civi? 
cause. 

A dinner table crowd of 250, including 
State and local leaders, sang the praises 
“the fighting priest of the Northland“ at $ 
dinner in Sacred Heart Community Hall 
The occasion was Monsignor Bateski's 
anniversary as pastor of the waterfron 
parish at this eastern tip of Michigan® 
upper peninsula, 

JOINT COMMITTEE 


A committee of Protestants and Catholics 
planned the testimonal. The dinner Was 
prepared and served by woment from tos 
Ladies Aid of Detour Union Church and the 
Sacred Heart Ladies Guild, working together 
in a common cause. 

Governor Williams came to laud Monsignor 
Batoskl. 

The Most Reverend Thomas L. Noa, bishop 
of the Marquette Catholic Diocese, who last 
month elevated Father Bateski to the eccle” 
siastical rank of monsignor, sat at the 
speaker’s table with Rev. Arthur Heyes, th 
Episcopal minister from Sault Ste, Marle 
and longtime friend of the pastor; and Wi 
the Reverend Hebert Bryce, of the Protes“ 
tant Union Church of Detour, 


DETROIT TOASTMASTER 


The toastmaster was the Reverend Father 
Francis N. Reynolds, of Detroit. Speak 
included C. G. Knoblock, general manager 
of Detour's Drummond Dolomite, Inc., = 
like Monsignor Bateski, fell in love with 
north country and wrote the book, Above 
Below. Knoblock, a non-Catholic, was cbalt 
man of the sponsoring committee. 

Many leaders from the State's business 
industrial, professional, governmental, and 
religious domains were present, including 
Prentiss M. Brown, chairman of the Mach 
inic Bridge Authority; Maj. James Ro 5 
son, of Sault Ste, Marie; Mayor Jobn 2 1 
nely, of St. Ignace, and former Mayor 
Phillips; Circuit Judge Ned Kenlon, of Peg 
toskey; Circuit Judge R. W. Nebel, 
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Munising, and George A. Osborn, publisher 
or the Sault Ste. Marie News. 

Speakers recall how Father B was sent 
to the wilderness post here in 1904 as 3 
Sort of punishment after the young priest 
had refused his bishop's order to go to Rome 
or advanced studies. They told how he 
Quickly learned to love the area's rugged 
beauty, and turned down chances to go to 
larger parishes. 

BUILT FOUR CHURCHES 


They recounted how he bullt four churches 
in the area, going into the forest himself for 
lumber, and manufacturing concrete blocks 

his backyard. 

They told how he was drafted as village 
President during depression days and served 
three terms, heading a program of public 

provements, how he acted as local WPA co- 
Ordinator without pay and directed the 
building of an airport, a municipal dock, 
und improved roads; how he spearheaded a 
long legislative battle to close nearby Pota- 
fannissing Bay to commercial fishing, how 

© led the local campaign in support of the 
Mackinac Straits Bridge and was a powerful 
SPonsor of the scenic highway from Cedar- 
Ville to Detour. 

There were other tales—of his exploits as 
® hunter and fisherman, of his friendships 
With persons of note, including the late Hen- 
Ty Ford and the late Senator Couzens, and of 
how he once walked out on a party of indus- 
trialists to sit at the bedside of a dying 
Indian, 


Parishioners recalled, too, how he had re- 
fused to have a fire in the church furnace 
during a cold spell last spring because swal- 

8 were roosting in the chimney, 


Wheat Referendum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of my district have been writing and 
telling me for some time that they want 

nds off by the Government in con- 
nection with rigid production and mar- 

ting controls. That they meant what 
ey said was evidenced on July 23 by 
the Vote in Lebanon County, Pa., on the 
he wheat referendum—103 to 26 against 
sh supports and rigid controls. You 
Ie these Pennsylvania Dutch farmers 
ke to be free to do their own planning 
and there are no better farmers in our 
Country, 
z I think you will be interested in an 
Nutorial from the Lebanon Pa.) Daily 
2 ews of July 25, entitled “Wheat Refer- 
ndum,” and, under the privilege granted 
me. I include it in these remarks, The 
editorial is as follows: 
WHEAT REFERENDUM 
1 Lebanon County wheat growers put up 
or prominent display Friday thelr good sense 
aud love of freedom. 
pine? went to the wheat referendum polling 
Again. of the county and voted 103 to 26 
i nst tough production and marketing con- 
the 8 for free production, according to 
ina nited States agricultural stabilization 
Conservation office here, 
harvey said, in effect, that they wanted a 
— ot Government rather than one that 
es in their affairs. 

An estimated 500 or more farmers in the 

County were eligible to take part in the ref- 
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erendum. Thirty-two were challenged at the 
polling places, 

But the verdict rendered by those who 
voted was a distinct one, far more decisive 
than last year’s. In 1953 there were only 
64 county growers who voted against the high 
supports. and rigid controls on wheat, as 
opposed to 55 who were for the obnoxious 
program, 

Even in the Nation, taking into account 
the big wheat operators of the Midwest, 
farmers are beginning to show signs of 
wrestling themselves from controls. Last 
year 87.1 percent of the more than 350,000 
wheatgrowers voting favored high supports, 
the political gimmick that is largely respon- 
sible for the mountainous surplus of wheat 
on Uncle Sam's hands. 

This year, on the basis of almost complete 
returns, only 73 percent of the growers 
voted for the straitjacket controls. Only 
267,000 of the Nation's wheatgrowers, esti- 
mated to number between 800,000 and 1,000,- 
000, bothered to vote, 

There is more than $6 billion in farm 
products in Government bins and ware- 
houses at present. The Government had to 
take it over from farmers. Now the question 
is what in the world to do with it. 

Congress some time ago passed a bill to 
get rid of about $1 billion worth of farm 
surpluses, $700 million through sale to 
foreign countries and $300 million in the 
old giveaway game, 

Currently on Uncle Sam's hands are 839 
million bushels of wheat. - 

That's a lot of wheat. It is 5% bushels 
for every citizen of the United States, in 
Tact. 

This very surplus is the reason why Sec- 
cretary of Agriculture Benson proclaimed 
wheat quotas for the 1955 crop. 

The law requires Benson to so act when 
the estimated total supply of wheat exceeds 
the “normal supply” by more than 20 per- 
cent, The “normal supply” is a year's do- 
mestic and export requirements plus 15 per- 
cent as a reserve. 

And get this: The available supply for 
1954-55 is about 79 percent above the 
normal, 

The supply of wheat is far too great for 
domestic consumption and export needs. 
Secretary Benson, under existing legislation, 
acted to chop down the surplus, 

Thus the law of supply and demand would 
do nicely if it were only allowed to function, 
But that law has been hamstrung in favor 
of another law that is coated with more 
political sugar, 

Lebanon County farmers are getting the 
short end in wheat supports and in every 
other phase of the price support program. 
They are finding that 90 percent supporters 
cost them money through higher feed prices 
in their livestock operations, 

Livestock operations provide 77 percent of 
Pennsylvania farmers’ cash income, In this 
State farmers receive only 6 percent of their 
cash receipts from the price-supported basic 
commodities. 

Twelve Southern and Midwestern States 
derive more than 40 percent of the cash re- 
celpts from the basic crops. Who's ahead? 

What about the excess wheat used to feed 
livestock or poultry on the farm? If the 
price of feed and bedding is inflated because 
of the supports program, can’t farmers raise 
their own wheat for these purposes? 

The answer is “No.” Excess wheat which 
is fed on the farm is considered as having 
been marketed and is subject to the market- 
ing penalty imposed by the Government. 
And that penalty is most certainly a con- 
vincing one. 

There is little about this high price sup- 
port program that is not entangled and com- 
plicated, It even reaches its farming meth- 
ods, making for impractical and uneconomi- 
cal farm operations incidentally, 

But one thing is certain. Government 
controls are obnoxious in themselves. They 
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are even more repugnant when they are part 
and parcel of a fantastically artificial farm 
economy, and economy of inconsistencies, 
surpluses, and restrictions. 

Lebanon County wheatgrowers who voted 
against strong controls in the referendum 
are to be congratulated, 


Polish Pecple Warned “We Cannot Fight 
Our Friends” and Told to Support Con- 
gressman Timothy P. Sheehan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
Republican colleague, Congressman 
TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, of the llth Illi- 
nois District, since he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1950, has presented to the Con- 
gress many of the problems and interests 
of American citizens of Polish extrac- 
tion. 

He presented the original resolution 
calling for an investigation of the Katyn 
Forest massacre of Polish Army officers 
near Smolensk, Russia, during World 
War II. He has presented a resolution 
in the House of Representatives advo- 
cating the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with the present Communist- 
dominated Polish Government. 

In Congressman SHEEHAN’s district on 
the northwest side of Chicago, the peo- 
ple of Polish extraction represent the 
largest single nationality group in his 
area, and all Polish people can be proud 
of the record of Congressman SHEEHAN. 


That the Polish people are conscious 
of the efforts that Congressman SHEEHAN 
has made on behalf of the Polish com- 
munity is fully evidenced by the editorial 
from the Dziennik Chicagoski—the 
Polish Daily News—on January 23, 1954 


The portions of this editorial from the 
Dziennik Chicagoski—the Polish Daily 
News—treferring to Congressman SHEE- 
HAN are as follows: 

We cannot fight our friends, one of whom 
is Congressman TimotHy P. SHEEHAN, 3 
Republican. The American Polish commu- 
nity should be interested in seeing that these 
two politicians remain in the offices which 
they have held up to the present. More- 
over, if there will be any opportunity for 
them to obtain higher offices, we should 
consider it our duty to support them. For 
both have proven many times their desire 
to sincerely cooperate with us and both are 
respectable fighters for the Polish cause in 
the United States Congress. We should 
painstakingly endeavor to insure that the 
number of friends of our Polish community 
increases every year, because by our own 
means alone we cannot secure and guarantee 
a victorious outcome for our good cause, 
Our own strength alone would not be enough 
even if our Polish community were numeri- 
cally three times as strong as it really is, 

That is why we have been watching so 
fearfully the efforts of the Democrats who 
are trying to pick a proper candidate for 
Congress in Mr, Snaxs district. They 
were looking for a candidate with a Polish 
name, convinced that only such a man might 
be able to defeat the Republican Concress- 
man. It was wise that none of our Polish 
compatriots tried to run against Congress- 
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man SHErHaN. Our Polish community can Bishop J. L. Hromadka and the Assembly 


now openly support our present Congress- 
man without running the risk of criticism 
in that we do not know how to respect our 
friends. a-e s 

We must always treat our friends with 
proper respect and never give them any rea- 
son for aversion. They are very useful and 
necessary for us in any political office they 
may hold, either in a city or in a county, 
as well as in the State or in Washington. 


The Merry Mailman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article from the Detroit Times, 
of July 25, 1954, explains very compre- 
hensively why the postal employees need 
a raise. 

The present leadership has deliberate- 
ly botched all possibilities of this by 
trying to force through the House a com- 
bined post office rate bill and the postal 
salary bill. One was an inexcusable raid 
on the users of the mail and the other a 
partial solution for proper salaries. 

Those of us who do not like legislation 
by coercion voted against the rule. The 
answer is obvious. Why have not pay 
bills been brought up? Why the move to 
adjourn by July 31? 

The article follows: 

TuE Meany MAILMAN 


Detroit postal employees, as well as their 
colleagues across the Nation, are watching 
with concern the slow process of the wage- 
increase bills now before Congress. 

This certainly should concern everybody in 
this city of Detroit which prides itself on 
well-paid employees, both public and private. 

Few realize that the pleasant fellow who 
delivers their mail day after day, has more 
trouble making ends meet than almost any- 
body with a steady job. 

A beginning postal worker starts at $1.6114 
an hour—$64.60 a week—before the Gov- 
ernment takes some back for taxes. 

If the same unskilled worker took a job 
in a factory he would get around $1.78 an 
hour for sweeping floors, 

Or if he worked on an automobile pro- 
duction line he would earn a minimum of 
$1.85 to $1.98 an hour. 

Postal workers, of course, advance. A 
letter carrier who works faithfully for 9 years, 
at the standard increase of 5 cents an hour 
each year, would rice to $2.0114 an hour. If 
he had become a regular on salary, instead of 
an extra at hourly rate, he would receive an 
annual wage of $4,070, 

His pay would still be below the average 
autoworker scale of about 62.14 an hour and 
slightly below the §2.04 paid drivers of city 
garbage trucks, 

It could be argued that postal workers of 
long service eventually get longevity in- 
creases, and benefit by paid vacations, when 
on annual salary, But try dangling such 
inducement before young men in a com- 
petitive market. . 

Their attitude might well be: 

At present wages let the public carry its 
own mall. 


The attitude would be understandable, 


of the World Church Council in Evan- 
ston, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the text 
of a communication which has been sub- 
mitted to me by Dr. Juraj Slavik, of the 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia, and a 
former Czechoslovak Ambassador to the 
United States. The article in question 
deals with Bishop J. L. Hromadka, head 
of the Czechoslovak delegation to the 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches which is scheduled to meet in 
Evanston, III., next month. The quota- 
tions from Bishop Hromadka’s own 
writings will clearly show his strenuous 
efforts to collaborate with the Commu- 
nist government of his own country in 
sharp contrast with his earlier pro- 
nouncements on this subject: 

J. L. HROMADEKA AND THE ASSEMELY OF THE 
WORLD CHURCH COUNCIL IN Evanston, ILL. 
The second assembly of the World Church 

Council in Evanston will be attended, ac- 
cording to the press announcement, also by 
protestant clergymen from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Eleven prominent leaders of the 
Czech Brethren and of the Lutheran Church 
in Slovakia, as well as of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches of Hungary are sched- 
uled to attend the assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. All of them are, of 
course, leaders of the respective churches 
that are collaborating closely with the Com- 
munist regimes. Otherwise they would not 
be allowed to go abroad to foreign countries, 
All of them have proven to be reliable tools 
in the hands of the Communists and have 
already attended various peace meetings, or- 
ganized by the Communists in order to 
promote Communist ideas and coopera- 
tion—a line which serves the Communists 
in infiltrating free countries and in prepar- 
ing for aggression. 

The above mentioned churches of Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia have prepared the 
line to be taken at the Evanston assembly 
very carefully. They have already issued 
statements and resolutions telling of their 
willingness to cooperate with the churches 
in the Western democracies, The church 
papers in Hungary and Czechoslovakia have 
been propogandizing the Evanston meeting 
ever since 1953. I happened to read the 
Hungarian papers Hungarian Church Press 
and Reformation Egyhaz and also the Czech- 
oslovak papers Kostnicke Jiskry, Cirkevni 
Listy and Krestanska Revue, For an Amer- 
ican or, for that matter, for any average 
foreign reader this reading might not be 
unsatisfactory, but for those of us who 
know what has happened to the free and 
really protestant churches, it is a sad and 
disappointing experience. The churches in 
the Iron Curtain countries are not free; 
the relations between church and state are 
regulated by laws which make the church 
subservient to the cause of communism. 
All churches are placed under the control 
of the State Office for Religious Affairs. 
Since all church property has been confis- 
cated, the state assumes the obligation to 
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pay the salaries of the clergy and the ex- 
penses connected with the maintenance of 
religious worship and public instruction. 
The churches have to present an annual 
report of their operations and submit a 
budget each year. It is obvious that the 
activities of the churches have to follow the 
Comnrunist line. 

The former dignitaries of the churches are 
all demoted, unless they were willing to fol- 
low blindly the Communist line. So in Slo- 
vakia the Lutheran church—my church, in 
which my father was a senior and I myself 
held lay positions—had to force into retire- 
ment the two bishops who had resisted nazi- 
ism and who were faithful servants of God, 
and were forced to elect to these high offices 
men who are willing tools of Communist 
masters. Two of them are coming to Evans- 
ton: the General Bishop Chabada and the 
bishop of the western diocese, Kratina, 
Others to come are the dean of the theologi- 
cal faculty of Bratislava, Jan Michalko, and 
the bishop of the Magyar Calvinist Church, 
Varga, and the general inspector of the Luth- 
eran Church in Slovakia, A. Ziak, Member of 
Parliament. But the ideological leader of 
the Czechoslovak delegation is undeniably 
the dean of the Comenius Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty of Prague, He will be accom- 
panied by the synodical senior of the Czech 
Bretbren Church, Victor Hajek, who pro- 
tested against the Korean war resolution of 
the World Council of Churches adopted in 
Toronto and who urged Korean peace on 
Soviet terms, He even accepted the base 
charge that the allied forces had waged bac- 
teriological warfare. Hromadka, too, signed 
the protest issued by Hajek; they also advo- 
cated the unification of Germany after the 
Soviet pattern. 

I shall not deal at this time with the less 
important personalities of the Bishops Cha- 
bada and Kratina, because they are unlikely 
to play a significant role In Evanston, It 18 
quite different with Hromadka, who is the 
recognized spokesman of the Communist 
regime in Czechoslovakia. I shall quote from 
the excellent booklet written by Matthew 
Spinka, Waldo professor of church history at 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, Church 
in Communist Soclety—A Study in J. L. Hro- 
madka’s Theological Politics: “Among the 
various functions in which Hromedka serves 
the regime, the most intensive is the £0- 
called peace campaign. In this activity he 
is the most eminent among the church 
leaders who are likewise energetically en- 
gaged in this struggle.“ For from the year 
1950 on, the articles advocating ‘peace’ and 
denouncing the western democracies for war- 
mongering appear extremely frequently in 
the church papers, sometimes in every issue. 
In this peace campaign Hromadka became 
the leading Czechoslovak figure, He was & 
delegate to almost all the peace Congresses- 
Upon his return from the congress in Berlin 
(July 1-6, 1952), he declared himself con- 
vinced, on the basis of alleged scientific 
proofs, of the bacteriological warfare waged 
by the allies in Koren. No wonder that in 
July 1953 he received the first Czechoslovak 
peace award, 

The booklet of Professor Spinka should be 
read in its entirety. Its 55 pages give us 
an objective explanation of the metamor- 
phosis of this outstanding Protestant theo- 
logian, who is well known in America, where 
he taught and lectured during World War II. 
There are many people who still cannot be- 
lieve that this admirer of western civilization 
and of America, as they knew him at Prince- 
ton, could speak so convincingly for the 
East in defense of Communist ideology and 
practice. I, too, knew Hromadka during 
World War II and believed that as an ad- 
mirer of our philosopher, Thomas G. Mas- 
aryk, this theological professor would be- 
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Come one of the leaders of a democratic and 
liberated Czechoslovakia. I have a number 
Of his booklets written at that time which 
he inscribed to me “with respect.“ Profes- 
Sor Spinka's booklet deals in detail with the 
incredible roundabout of Professor Hromadka 
and he illustrates his points with abundant 
Quotations. Nevertheless, I should also like 
to quote from articles Professor Hromadka 
Wrote during his stay in the United States. 

Zitrek (Tomorrow), New York, 1942, vol- 
Ume I: Before Sunrise: 

“Our 20 years of independence was the 
Product of all the great religious, ideological, 
and political Czech struggles since early 
Medieval days. With aloof exactitude I ob- 
Serve the long line of Czech men and women, 
thinkers and statesmen, reformers and saints, 

Nights and townspeople, peasants and work- 
ers, how one by one they had laid stone upon 
Stone to build the cathedral of a free and 
Sovereign state“ (p. 80). 

“And now the outer structure, bullt by 
the great philosophical, moral, and political 
ffort of the Palackys, Havliceks. Riegers, and 
Masaryks (of our nation), is in ruins" (p. 81). 

“I would consider it a mistake, in fact a 

Bedy, if we were to succumb, under the 
influence of Soviet victories over the Ger- 
mans, to superficial emotion and to con- 
form hastily our ideological and political pro- 
Bram to Communist philosophy and to the 
Soviet conception of the future world 
Order, * First of all, we fought for almost 
2 years on the side of the Western Powers, 
namely of Great Britain, before the U.S. S. R. 
Was dragged into the war. * This year 
Will always be Britain's glory. * * * Britain's 
Culture rests on moral and spiritual, indi- 
vidual and political forces, without which 
he future of humanity would be hopeless 
and crippled. * * * The historical fact will 
always remain that it was the British people 
Who for 1 whole year were our only promise 
and guaranty of freedom; that they fought 
alone, forsaken; that they gave support to 

wounded bodies of several small and 
Subjugated European nations. * * * At the 
ame time the Communist International de- 
liberately undermined the sympathies of 
ose in the neutral states who should have 

n supporting the brave struggle of the 
British workers" (p. 86). 

“One cannot erase the grotesque fact that 
during the first 2 years of the war Commu- 
nists cooperated with highly questionable 

Scist, isolationist, and other reactionary 
elements“ (p. 87). 

F “In America I reafirmed my views very 
Orcibly that the Marxist interpretation of 
history is not only inadequate scientifically; 
but that it can have disastrous results. 

e Marxist method is not only inadequate 
®clentifically, but it paralyzes moral energy, 
Clearness of vision, and the courage to make 
Quick decisions” (p. 87). 

“Our sincere loyalty to the fighting Soviet 
People must not deprive us of our independ- 
oe Moral sense, of the basic principles of 

ur cultural and political tradition 

n our religious, moral, and cultural tradi- 

on we belong to Western European ciyili- 
zation, Hus leaned on Vyklif, just as in all 
1 Middle Ages from St. Vaclav on we fol- 
Ptaa the Western Interpretation of the 
vangel, the Greek philosophy, and the 
spna concept of law. At the time of its cre- 
ve development the United Brethren was 

1 lented toward Geneva. Palacky and Hav- 
ia were inspired by West European en- 
lghtenment and liberalism. Masaryk and 
nes deliberately linked our cause with the 

S ocratic West“ (p. 88). 

Some of the basic European historical 
Tealities will be our basis of support and our 
kung marks even after the war. Among 
De are medieval Christian universalism, 

Struggle for the reformation of moral 
— and a free interpretation of the 
Bel, the enlightened effort toward the 
Wiallenable right to human dignity, the 
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ideal of responsibility and loyalty of knight- 
hood, the social struggle for economic de- 


-mocracy. No matter what the mistakes and 


faults of the West may be, there could be no 
greater danger than if we were to forget 
what has been the source of Western inspi- 
ration and if we were not to seek a new, 
dynamic interpretation of its heritage, were 
we to accept passively the leadership of 
Eastern Europe” (p. 89). 

“It seems almost unbelievable that the 
British and Americans would abdicate from 
(the task) of building a new, postwar 
world” (p. 89). 

“Should the western democracies no longer 
lead, even then it would be our glorious mis- 
sion to hold high the banner of the West 
European moral and political legacy for it 
is the small and middle-sized European na- 
tions which can become the bearers and new 
inspiration of western tradition by rebuild- 
ing and completing it in the image of the 
new cathedral, 

“Official Soviet ideology is too narrow to 
suffice for the enormous tasks of a new Rus- 
sia, a new Europe, and a new world" (p. 90). 

“Today, at the crossroad of the ages, 
Masaryk can be a good guide and pilot, if 
we enter into the spirit of his works and 
understand the direction his alert mind 
points out to us. What is great about Mas- 
aryk is the fact that in his greatest de- 
sires he bridges the gulf between the pre- 
Munich period and the future world; that 
he gives us a great deal of reliable building 
material for its construction; and that as 
a guiding Ught he helps us to orientate our- 
selves in today's darkness” (p. 92). 

Zitrek, volume III. January 1944, New York, 
the Soul of America, by J. L. Hromadka: 

“Have you noticed how Masaryk, for all 
his criticism, held America in high esteem 
(that is, the people of the United States)? 
“The good people are no less energetic in 
going after what they belleve is good, whether 
it be humanity, religion, or cultural things. 
They are more enterprising in their goodness 
than we. — When reading the more recent 
American authors, you see how strict they 
are in their criticism of these faults and of 
the flatness of American life. * * * If only 
our authors were as critical of our faults, 
The hope of the future is that Europe will 
be America’s equal and America will be 
Europe's equal. In brief: America has given 
me much to think about and to study; from 
America I have learned much, very much'.“ 
(Karel Capek: T. G. Masaryk Tells His story, 
p. 116.) 

“The United States will undeniably be 
victorious in Europe and in the Pacific. It 
will become the first naval power, pushing 
Britain to second place. * * * To all the 
small nations, the American people can be 
a real guaranty of their freedom. The Amer- 
ican tradition of humaneness, enterprise, 
initiative, personal responsibility, and kindly 
straightforwardness can bring a spirit into 
world cooperation which will be a pleasure 
and inspiration to millions and millions of 
less fortunate and less rich peoples in the 
whole world. What would the world be to- 
day without America?” (p. 118). 

For a new Czechoslovakia (nove Ceskoslo- 
vensko) series of lectures published by the 
YMCA, Prague 1946: 

“I was truly frightened when I saw how 
easily the motto has been publicized that 
just as we have until now turned to the 
West, we must now turn to the East. As 
though one could simply take off one’s coat 
and put on another. In the question of one’s 
spiritual orientation, man’s highest, most 
important values are involved. It is a ques- 
tion of what is the truth, whom we should 
believe, and in whom to place our uncondi- 
tional trust.” (From Hromadka's lecture: 
Czechoslovakia’s Mission in Present Europe, 
p. 29.) 

“A free Czechoslovakia is unthinkable 
without the renewal of common European 
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culture. Civilization, deeply rooted in the 
legacy of the Bible, belief in God and Jesus 
Christ, based on the Roman concept of law 
and order and on the philosophy and art of 
Greece has, for centuries formed a bond and 
unifying force among all the European na- 
tions and tribes” (p. 31). 

“It is to our advantage that our greatest 


Philosophers were great Europeans. Whether 


one speaks of Hus (or his predecessors), 
Comenius, T. G. Masaryk, or Eduard Benes, 
they are all great Europeans whose Czechism 
and Slovakism was deeply rooted in the soil 
made fertile by the heritage of European 
culture. * * * These of our greatest men 
accepted the heritage of our spiritual cul- 
ture and tradition by looking forward. * * eè 
They were not satisfied merely with pre- 
serving it. Our real political leaders 
are the men who look forward, Firmly 
rooted in our classical culture, they are not 
afraid of any upheavals; on the strength of 
their faith, ideals and aspirations, they wish 
to build a new fellowship of soul and heart. 
We can perform a great deed for the entire 
world if we show how loyal we are to our 
people and country, and yet we are notwith- 
standing building a cathedral for all of 
Europe, as for our mother; how we wish to 
resurrect the fellowship of hearts and souls 
which stretches across Europe into all the 
continents, That is our great mission” (pp. 
32, 33). 

“All our great men, Hus, Comenisu, Masa- 
ryk, Benes are Westerners. One cannot un- 
destand Hus, Comentus, or Masaryk without 
a western background with the emphasis on 
clear thinking, human dignity, freedom, law 
and order, and human rights.“ (From the 
Lecture to Youth, p. 72.) 

It would be very instructive to ask Profes- 
sor Hromadka at Evaston whether he still 
holds the views expressed so forcibly at that 
time, It would also be interesting to quote to 
him from his recent speeches in which he has 
reversed himself. I shall now quote from 
his utterances (though in condensed form) 
which were published in the Communist 
papers in Czechoslovakia: 

“Six years ago the war operations of World 
War II were brought to an end, but not 
the war itself. * * * Western statesmen 
were disquieted, in fact roused that the 
U. S. S. R. had come out of the war in- 
ternally strengthened and outwardly. It 
was apparent that the socialistic foundation 
of the Soviet people had proved itself and 
that social reconstruction had become nec- 
essary and unavoidable in other countries. 
Asiatic nations, colonial and semicolonial, 
experienced an awakening of their own dig- 
nity and launched the struggle for complete 
liberation. National freedom would not be 
possible, however, unless they would be lib- 
erated also from economic exploitation, so- 
clal injustice, and colonial slavery. Across 
the entire Asiatic and even the African Con- 
tinent voices were heard ever more loudly 
that there never will be real peace unless 
the countries, suffering from political and 
economic exploitation by the Western coun- 
tries, will be given full national rights and 
economic self-determination. All their as- 
pirations were centered on the Soviet Union, 
which after its famous victory in May 1945 
had become the hope of the miserable and 
exploited peoples numbering hundreds of 
millions, perhaps even a billion. 

“This historical absolutely new situation 
gave rise to the fear of those who until 
World War II had held in their hands in- 
ternational politics and world trade. An at- 
tempt was made immediately at the close 
of war to stop the growing influence of the 
Soviet Union and to frighten the Soviet 
statesmen by building more and more war 
bases, preferably directly on the borders of 
the U. 5.5. R. 

“Even those observers of international af- 
fairs who were in doubt as to who is respon- 
sible for the civil war in Korea but who finally 
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came to the core of the east Asian situation, 
realized that the Korean crisis is the result 
of America’s refusal to recognize the demo- 
cratic Chinese republic, but to do everything 
to wrench it from Mao Tse-tung. All of Asia 
was in the throes of an unheaval threaten- 
ing the domain of the Western white man. 
The entire foundation of economic capitalism 
was in a great crisis. War operations, to- 
gether with more and more armament, were 
to block the social advancement and political 
regeneration of the Asiatic countries.” (The 
World Council of Peace, pp. 403-405, in Slo- 
vansky Prehle No. XXXVII, 1951.) 

“The work we are doing for peace is hard, 
but noble. We call to our friends in all the 
World, across frontiers of lands and nations, 
to give us their hand in the struggle for the 
return of the United Nations to its original 
purpose. We ask them to fight at home 
against the injustice commited against the 
great Chinese people by preventing their dele- 
gates from taking their rightful place in the 
organization of United Nations so that they 
could help the Korean people in their work 
of reconstruction and social progress. Above 
all, we ask them to obstruct the plan of 
making Germany an armed spearhead for 
aggression and conquest.” (Rudé Právo, 
October 13, 1953, Prague.) 

“When the news reached us that on the 
battlefield of Vietnam several hundred young 
Czechoslovaks had died fighting in the 
French Colonial Army, I was all the more 
overcome for I thought of the Vienna feeling 
of brotherhood of the progressive Frenchmen 
for the suffering people of Vietnam. At the 
very time when a gigantic struggle is being 
waged for agreement between nations, when 
the nations of Africa and Asia are struggling 
for their rights of self-determination and for 
their human rights, at that very time Czecho- 
slovaks are dying for the colonial exploita- 
tion of the white man. What a terrible 
thought. One can say without false pathos 
or hesitation that the struggle against the 
people of Vietnam is waged in the interest 
of the most reactionary and greedy strata of 
a dying society. That is not the struggle for 
true European ideals of freedom and equality, 
brotherhood and human dignity. It is a 
struggle for the darkest leftovers of the old 
system of colonialism against the healthier 
people yearning for freedom. Let us com- 
pare the ideals which have led our people in 
the distant and recent past with the ideals 
for which the Czech and Slovak boys are now 
dying on the battlefield for false promises. 
We feel sorry for their parents and close 
friends. We hold responsible those who mis- 
led our young people into this dirty service 
which is a disgrace to European society. As 
for ourselves, we intend to do everything so 
that the nations of Asia and Africa would 
achieve their rightful place in the world 
family of nations.” (Rude Právo, 23 XII, 
1953, Prague, The Traitors of the Nation.) 

“Hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific Ocean 
prove that new ways are sought how to 
frighten the world, how to paralyze its moral 
strength and force the nations to capitulate. 
After the fall of Dien Bien Phu, the Vietnam 
situation gave certain circles of the western 
and journalistic world, especially in the 
United States, the opportunity of depicting 
the danger of war in the darkest of colors 
and to frighten the people of the Western and 
Pacific countries with alleged plans of enemy 
aggression and expansion.” 

Professor Hromadka then continued to an- 
alyze the harmful effects of the so-called 
policy of imperialistic powers and to devote 
himself to the question of collective security: 

“The principle of collective security means 
the principle of equality of nations. Each 
nation has the right to follow the road to 
social and political construction within the 
framework of common security. That means 
the end to the cold war—I repeat—that this 
is the most dishonorable way by which the 
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politicians hope to keep up the war threat 
in times of peace; at the same time they 
remain in safety and take no risks them- 
selves. We, the citizens of Czechoslovakia 
could say much about certain details of the 
cold war, because we have to deal with new 
attempts to deprive our people of the results 
of their labor. One example will suffice. We 
can say, however, that despite all the harm 
caused by the cold war, it has failed in its 
purpose and is turning against those who 
started, organized, and led it. The struggle 
for colective security is a struggle not only 
against the danger of war, but also against 
the low and false attempts at wrecking the 
construction of the other nation by deliber- 
ate, crafty acts of the marauders sent by 
the powerful state in peacetime to countries 
with which it is living in normal interna- 
tional relations." (From the address of the 
Czechoslovak Delegate, J. L. Hromadka, Rudé 
Právo, May 27, 1954, Prague.) 

“Summing up the main features marking 
the present situation of the churches in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia: The first of 
these is that these churches live and serve in 
the process of a profound historical change 
of far-reaching importance. This change is 
taking place in the fundamental thinking 
of historical existence. The Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak peoples are engaged in the vast 
work of reconstructing their social, economic, 
and political life. The second feature of the 
situation is that, while the peoples of this 
part of the world are building up a new 
order, they must constantly struggle with the 
difficulties and obstacles which are the re- 
mains of the old economic social and political 
order condemned by God, The third is that 
our churches, which were more or less grown 
together with the old order, must carry on 
a fight within themselves against their coales- 
cence with the old order. The fourth fea- 
ture is that it was by faith that the churches 
in this part of the world decided to affirm 
the new situation, explaining clearly to the 
entire world of Christendom the premises 
and consequences of this decision of faith. 
The fifth point is that while we confess that 
Christ is the hope of the world, we are not 
blind or indifferent to the good hopes which 
the entire people and the entire human race 
cherish, working, tolling, and making sacri- 
fices for their fulfillment. 

“What will happen in Evanston? We see 
two trends in the ecumenical movement. 
There are people who would like to turn the 
World Council of Churches and the entire 
ecumenical moyement into a bastion, con- 
cerning the church in the state of spiritual 
self-complacency. They try to use the 
church as a fortress against the new histori- 
cal process, turning it into a spiritual Magi- 
not Line or even organizing a counterattack 
against what is going on in the world. But 
there is another trend, too. This means that 
we should try to make the World Council of 
Churches and, in particular, the Evanston 
Assembly, a place and occasion of inner self- 
searching, thus understanding the con- 
descension of God's infinite love into this 
world in Jesus Christ, Let us pray that the 
second trend may prevail in the ecumenical 
movement, in the World Council of Churches 
and in the world assembly at Evanston.” 
(Hungarian Church Press, vol. VI/4, Buda- 
pest, Feb. 15, 1954.) 

“I, even 30 or 40 years ago, Identified my- 
self with the cause of the simple and poor 
people and, in the events of 1918, I sided with 
the progressive forces, in spite of the fact 
that my parents belonged to the class of 
well-to-do peasants. In 1938, after Munich, 
I realized that a historical period had come 
to its end. In 1948, when the final victory 
of the working class was accomplished, there 
was not a moment of hesitation in my mind 
as to where I have to stand. It became im- 
mediately clear to me in which camp we 
believing theologians have to fight, and so 
I am deeply moved that this celebration of 
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ours is honored by the presence of the presi- 
dent of the State Office of Church Affairs. 
representing the Hungarian Government. 
and that the representatives of the Czecho- 
slovak legation are also with us. There are 
people in the Western World who try to un- 
derstand me by looking for motives of op- 
portunism behind my position. I should 
like to emphasize here that it is by deep con- 
viction that I side with those who are work- 
ing for the spiritual and material develop- 
ment of the working people, for the defense 
of the world’s peace and who are ready to 
make sacrifices for these causes.” (On the 
occasion of his Doctorate hon. causa in 
Debrecen, Hungary, June 24, 1953.) 

“The world revolution of our days, which 
is gradually spreading to all continents, was 
brought into existence and energized by the 
importance of that stratum of Euro: 
American society which carries the respons!- 
bility for the economical and political world 
order, which has been unable to thrive in the 
foundations of the bourgeois society, and has 
failed to secure full human rights to the 
great masses and render help to the hundreds 
of millions in Asia and Africa to enter the 
road of liberation leading them out of the 
misery of famine, poverty, illiteracy, and 
slavery. Today the very structure of human 
society is changing and human history !5 
making a new name. The center of gravity 
has been moved from the old Western Euro- 
pean center partly to the East and the Far 
West. Western European civilization, this 
world center of cultural progress, has lost ita 
leading role and is struggling for its mere 
life. * * * There is nothing more terrible 
than to ignore stubbornly the events, trying 
to escape from them into personal lamenta- 
tions and illusions. * * * The face of the 
world is changing. The civilization of the 
world will be shaped and molded by those 
nations which have grown up on the terri- 
tories outside the pale of Christian society. 
We must learn honestly, think pro- 
gressively, face reality resolutely, and make 
up our minds. * * It means victorious 
courage in settling our account with the O} 
World in penitent love, yet with a resolute 
and forward-looking face." (Lecture on the 
occasion of his receiving the honorary de- 
gree.) 

“A TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR HROMADKA 

“In his extensive activities Professor 
Hromadka proves that the mission of 8 
Christian theologiclan need not conflict wit? 
the effort to elevate socially human society: 
He has been winning over honest church 
representatives from other countries at con 
ventions, congresses, and assemblies. Of ex- 
cellent use are his friendly contacts and the 
esteem which he enjoys for his literary 4 
scientific work abroad. His spirited W 
with which he speaks to the heart simply: 
honestly, and convincingly are winning over 
new citizens to build over peacefully the ol 
World.” (Literarni Noviny, July, June 
1954. Prague.) 

“J. L. HROMADKA RECEIVES THE ORDER OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


“The President of the Republic Anton Za 
potocky has bestowed upon Prof. J. L. Hrome 
adka, the dean of the Comenius Protest#? 
Theological Faculty of Prague, member 
the executive board of the World Council for 
Peace, the chairman of the Czechoslovsk 
Committee of the Defenders of Peace, an 
the holder of the Czechoslovak Peace Award 
on his 65th birthday—the Order of the is 
public for his achievements in the strugé 
for preserving world peace.“ (Rude Prav® 
June 8, 1954.) ca 

“If the reactionary elements in Ameri 
were to gain complete victory, then I, 8 1 ne 
of America, would feel constrained, 35 On 
freely determining his actions, and despite 
all my friendship with many people in tn, 
United States, to stand on the side of th 
East.“ (Kostnicke Jiskry, Oct. 8, 1947.) 


1954 


"Perhaps the most powerful (impression) 
made on me by the realization of the 
Unique and incomparable changes in the 
of Soviet life which have occurred with- 
in a relatively short time. Society has be- 
come * * * monolithic. Human dignity 
has been elevated and secured by the condi- 
tions of the new life created for the working 
People and the peasants. * * Tou observe 
RO social barriers among the masses. Schools 
are open to all, obligatory for all. Immense 
Using projects for the workers are in the 
of construction where only recently 
there existed tumbled-down shacks, The 
local and regional governments of cities, 
Communities, and counties are in the hands 
Of the working people. When you consider 
What Russian society was like 30 years ago, 
You cannot escape the powerful impression 
change. * * * You also hear (and feel) 

t increased attention is being given to 
family life and that in relations between man 
and woman, boy and girl, there exists a much 
Purer, more genuine, healthier and uncor- 
rupted atmosphere than in the West or 
among us." (Kostnicke Jiskry, Dec. 4, 1947.) 

“The Communists and Socialists may have 
been ruthless and unscrupulous, but they 
knew what they wanted and what was to be 
done.” (Theology Today, vol. 2, Princeton, 
N. J. July 1948.) 

I accept the February step (the Commu- 
Dist putsch in Czechoslovakia) as the un- 
avoldable and justifiable process of the social 

nsformation of our life. * * However. 
my attitude to the present regime is not 
that of an adaptation and self-identification. 

© center of gravity in my life and posi- 
tion is on another plane from that of the 
Present masters of Czechoslovakia, The per- 
®Pective of my political decision essentially 
1 ers from the perspective of communism. 

believe that the social and economic trans- 
or matlon of our life along the line of so- 

ism cannot be contained and halted. * * + 
The path of my faith and the path of the 

mmunist activity intersect one another, 

ut they are not identical; they are of an 
essentially different nature.” (Theology To- 

y, p. 275, ibid. (July 1948).) 

e Communist-controlled regime may, 
With a sinister inner logic, drive our life 
into the straitjacket of a police state and a 
totalitarian system. However, I belleve in 
the Possibility of another alternative: that 
© Christian heritage and witness may 
Prove to be a transforming power and keep 
t © new socialistic or communistic order 
Tee from spiritual stagnation and impo- 
tence." (Tbid., p. 276.) 
t We should look at the new effort from 
Perspective of all historical and world 
is nces; we should understand that what 

Boing on is basically necessary, legitimate, 

Useful for the large masses of the people. 
be, hO will rejoice more than a real mem- 
of the Church of Christ when injustice 
= Class differences will be overcome by a 
class los society? Is not the longing for a 
klasless society of human brotherhood and 
Teedom an echo of the prophetic and gospel 
message about Jesus Christ, the Son of 
Soa? * * © What could we have against the 
ew order which does away gradually with 

lence, exploitation, and injustice? * * e 

Ut when the classless society will come 
h being, even then shall we meet with 
Physical and spiritual! disease, with sin and 
ne Asiness of heart, with pride and selfish- 
iS fornication and dishonesty. * * * And 

Will become evident that even the new 
“Oclety will need the church more than the 

urch will need the new society.” (Theol- 

Today, vi. 4, p. 446, January 1950.) 
one Czech protestants used to boast of 
Church and cultural progressivism, in 
er that we might strengthen our church 
ane modern Czech society. But who cares 
The dur old progressivism today? * * e 
Sooner we get rid of it the better. 


Perhaps the time has come when It is nec- 
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essary to break the bonds of the old con- 

fessions, of the church tradition, of the 

hidebound immobility and self-compla- 

cency.” (Krestanska Revue, XVIII, 6, 1951.) 
* . * . * 

Is Professor Hromadka a defenso fidel? 
In our glorious history the leaders of the 
churches were ready to die for their belief. 
We have many martyrs, beginning with Jan 
Hus. Many of the unbroken souls are even 
now in Communist prisons and concentra- 
tion camps. But Professor Hromadka has 
no word of condemnation for those cruel- 
ties and injustices. In fact, Hromadka 
spoke for the regime at the peace congress 
in Budapest at the time the leaders of the 
Baptist Church were being tried for es- 
plonage and given long prison sentences. 
And now, just as Hromadka is about to set 
out on his trip to Evanston, there to exalt 
the Communist way of life and the achieve- 
ments of the brutal and godless regime— 
the news came from Czechoslovakia that 
the dignitaries of the Mormon Church in 
Czechoslovakia have fallen victim to the 
cruel regime. 

We, protestants from Czechoslovakia, who 
had to flee from the country or resign from 
our posts in protest to the Communist over- 
throw of Czechoslovak democracy, are 
deeply ashamed of the so-called leaders of 
Czech and Slovak Protestantism. In our 
past history the protestants have always had 
a leading role in the fight for freedom and 
human liberties. Now. however, the Prot- 
estant Churches are collaborating with evil, 
while the leading role in the fight for free- 
dom has shifted to the Catholics, who are 
resisting more valiantly against Communist 
barbarianism. For this Hromadka and his 
like are responsible. Even when freedom 
is restored to our country, the protestant 
churches will suffer because of the wrong- 
doing of the fellow travelers, who betrayed 
the truth and the teachings of Jesus. 


Soviet Russia Was Established in the 
Heart of Europe by Virtue of a Blind 
Foreign Policy—Postwar Political Aims 
Absolutely Ignored—This Same Blind 
Policy Contiaues 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, history will record that when 
in July 1945 Soviet Russia was estab- 
lished in the heart of Europe that it 
was a fateful milestone for all of man- 
kind. Such was the appraisal of that 
event by no less an authority than Sir 
Winston Churchill himself. He should 
know, as he was a principal actor in that 
tragic melodrama. 

Mr. Hanson Baldwin, writing in the 
July Atlantic Monthly, evaluates Win- 
ston Churchill as a military strategist 
and world statesman. He concludes that 
Churchill was right in the position that 
he took on questions of military strategy. 
Further, that he was sound in assessing 
the future political situation subsequent 
to the war. Obviously the United States 
had no peacetime plans. 

Baldwin points out that Churchill 
warned, prior to Potsdam, that an entire 
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generation has been drilled to the con- 
ditioned reflexes of communism, that 
half of Asia is Communist, and the rest 
is a battleground. Three-fifths of our 
national budget goes for arms; 142,118 
Americans gave their blood in Korea to 
halt the march of world conquest. He 
continues, “The world is two worlds— 
and there is no end in sight.” 

Mr. Speaker, Hanson Baldwin speaks 
with authority. I do not always agree 
with his conclusions, but his articles 
are interesting and challenging. 


In the last volume of Churchill's per- 
sonal account of World War II. he pro- 
vides proof—proof buttressed by other 
documentation, “that American political 
astigmatism, our blindness to postwar 
political aims, and our naive belief that 
Soviet imperialism had modified its 
dreams of world conquest was partially 
responsible for the establishment of com- 
munism in the heart of Europe.” 


In blind pursuit of but one objective 
in World War II—that of a military vic- 
tory, the political peace—so important 
to the world—was lost. Mr. Baldwin 
called the turn on this unfortunate situ- 
ation in 1950. He says: 

My thesis—one held and advanced by many 
others—was that the unconditional surren- 
der doctrine, our failure to penetrate the 
Danubian plain and to push into the Bal- 
kans, and the halting of our armies short of 
Prague and Berlin and their subsequent 
withdrawal to the west had helped to give 
the Russians hegemony over Central and 
Eastern Europe. Similarly Yalta, with its 
territorial bribes to Russia, to induce her to 
enter the Pacific war, and our hasty and un- 
necessary use of the atomic bomb against a 
Japan already defeated and prostrate in- 
fluenced adversely the peace in the Orient. 


Mr. Speaker, many who have defended 
Roosevelt’s agreements at Yalta con- 
tend that failure of the agreements lies 
with Russia who broke them, who took 
advantage of our policies, and who 
turned our actions against us. Bald- 
win’s response to that argument is: 

Our World War II actions, policies, and 
agreements were in many cases so naively 
trusting, politically superficial, or limited in 
outlook as to make it not only possible, but 
easy, for Soviet communism to turn them 
to its advantage. Our World War II mis- 
takes aided Moscow to extend its Communist 
domination far beyond the borders of Soviet 
Russia, 


The 800 millions of people now domi- 
nated by Russia is mute evidence of that 
fact. 

What was the approach of the United 
States to Russia, under Roosevelt? Did 
the United States fear the domination of 
the Soviet in the heart of Europe? Mr. 
Baldwin says “No” and gives us the 
answer: 

Robert Sherwood records in Roosevelt and 
Hopkins that Harry Hopkins took with him 
to the Quebec Conference in August 1943 a 
document, Russia's Position, which quoted 
from a very high level United States military 
strategic estimate. This paper pointed out 
that Russia's post-war position in Europe 
will be a dominant one * * * since Russia 
is the decisive factor in the war, she must 
be given every assistance and every effort 
must be made to obtain her friendship. 
Likewise, since without question she will 
dominate Europe on the defeat of the Axis, 
it is even more essential to develop and main- 
tain the most friendly relations with Russia.” 
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It is remarkable that this paper and the 
entire policy of the American Government 
(until almost the end of the war) showed 
no worry about postwar domination of Eu- 
rope by Russia, even though twice in the 
twentieth century, the United States. had 
gone to war to prevent domination of Europe 
by Germany. 


This was abject surrender to godless 
communism, Mr. Speaker. 

Pointing out that Mr. Churchill was 
obviously aware of the coming Russian 
menace, while Roosevelt and his advi- 
sers, except in 3 or 4 instances, had no 
fear of it, Baldwin says: 

So much, then, for the attitude of Down- 
ing Street; Churchill's approach to the prob- 
Jems of international power was unquestion- 
ably far more realistic than the idealistic 
but impractical attitudes of the egocentric, 
charming but internationally inexperienced 
Roosevelt and some of his trusted advisers. 

What of the specific major issues of the 
war years which contributed to the later loss 
of the peace? 


And again, he says: 

Thus one of the fundamental policies of 
World War II, a policy which has greatly 
influenced, for better or for worse, the lives 
of this generation, was born. Unconditional 
surrender was laid down as a diktat“ -a one- 
man decision—without any study of its po- 
litical or military implications and was an- 
nounced publicly and unilaterally at a press 
conference to the surprise of the Nation’s 
chief ally, Great Britain. Historians may 
agree or disagree as to the validity of the 
unconditional surrender policy, but history 
can describe the manner in which this policy 
was born, in only one way: “This is a hell 
of a way to run a railroad.” 


Mr. Speaker, what are the political 
objectives—peace aims—in the present 
so-called cold war? It is important for 
our people to know. Is our objective 
solely a miltary one—resist commu- 
nism by swift retaliatory strikes? But 
assuming we win, what happens after 
that? We await the answer. 

We should have learned one lesson 
from World War II in this connection. 
Roosevelt’s unconditional-surrender pol- 
icy left a vacuum in Europe, and Red 
Russia moved right into it. Says Mr. 
Baldwin, on that point: 


This policy (unconditional surrender) rep- 
resented a negative peace aim, not a positive 
one. It meant, as Mr. Churchill himself 
states, complete destruction of German (as 
well as Nazi) power, and peace terms so harsh 
that as the late British Foreign Minister, 
Ernest Bevin, put it, it “left us with a Ger- 
many without law, without a constitution, 
without a single person with whom we could 
deal, without a single institution to grapple 
with the situation. * è e» 

It meant the creation of vacuums of pow- 
er, the complete destruction of two nations— 
Germany and Japan—which in modern his- 
tory had been the traditional counterpoise 
to Soviet Russia. It meant the subordina- 
tion of political aims to military ones; it put 
military victory ahead of political peace. The 
unconditional-surrendner policy was a tri- 
umph of the total-war concept—a concept 
that has never led, and will never lead, to 
the only kind of peace worth having, a more 
stable one. 

It was the foundation stone of the politico- 
strategic edifice the United States erected 
during the war upon the quicksands of un- 
reality. We fought to win, and we forgot 
that wars must have political aims, and that 
complete destruction and unconditional sur- 
render cannot contribute to a more stable 
peace. We substituted one enemy for an- 
other; and today's enemy, Soviet Russia, is 
more threatening than the old. 
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History needs no footnotes to prove the 
truth of these assertions; it is written in the 
daily headlines and in all our policies since 
the war. Unconditional surrender meant in 
World War U the complete destruction of 
the power of Germany and Japan; nearly 
ever since, at the cost of billions, we have 
been attempting to build up again the power 
of these two nations in order to restore some 
balance of power in the world. The tragedy 
is that we cannot erase the psychological 
memories of unlimited devastation and de- 
struction with unlimited dollars. The Ger- 
mans and the Japanese have not changed 
and neither nation will soon forget the no- 
quarter terms of World War II. 

It will be hard, I think 


Says Mr. Baldwin— 
for history to refute the contention that the 
loss of much of eastern Europe was due in 
considerable measure to American political 
astigmatism. 


It can be accepted as a verity that 
aside from military victory, wars must 
have political aims as well. 

As a threat to the onward march of 
communism in this so-called cold war, 
it has been suggested that we rely on the 
deterrent of massive retaliatory power. 
It is only fair to ask against what type 
of aggression will be launch such an at- 
tack? Is the target Peiping or Moscow? 

Assuming such strategy and that the 
mission was accomplished—the enemy 
defeated—what political objectives have 
the military planners been given? 

What comes after victory—another 
divided Korea?—another divided Ger- 
many?—another divided Austria?—an- 
other divided Indochina? 

If both sides visit devastation upon 
each other in this atomic age, what do 
we do next? Is unlimited destruction 
to be used for limited political ends? 
Just how will massive destruction 
achieve a peaceful, stable world? 

Mr. Speaker, early last March I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of State 
and asked him for an answer to some of 
these questions. I was particularly in- 
terested in the ones relating to the po- 
litical. It is in this field that our foreign 
policy has failed so miserably in the last 
20 years. 

To this day, Mr. Speaker, I have had 
no answer to these questions by the Sec- 
retary of State. This may be quite an 
unimportant matter to him, but it is 
vitally important to all of the people of 
the United States. 


Medical Society Issues Warning on Self- 
Run Low Salt Diets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing bulletin from the Ulinois State 
Medical Society: 

Mevican Soctery Issurs WARNING ON SELF- 
RUN Low SALT DIETS 

Cricaco.—The Illinois State Medical So- 

ciety, through its committce on nutrition, 
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today published a solemn warning of the 
danger in self-imposed and self-conducted 
“low sodium diets,” y in hot 
weather, The committee's statement fol- 
lows: 

“The committee on nutrition of the Ul- 
nois State Medical Society finds it necessary. 
as a public service, to sound an emphatic 
warning against the current fad for the so- 
called salt-free, salt-poor, or low sodium 
diet, when undertaken on the basis of self- 
diagnosis and self- administration. 

“No individual should attempt to main- 
tain such a diet except under close, constant 
supervision by a physician, It is dangerous 
to disturb the salt balance of the body. 

“The only persons who might be bene- 
fitted by such a diet are those seriously ill 
of heart or kidney disease, who should there- 
fore be under the constant care of a physi- 
cian. 

“This danger is especially menacing in 
hot weather. ‘The increased loss of salt 
through excessive sweating in summer heat 
can cause a severe reaction, which might even 
be fatal, in a person whose salt or sodium 
reserve is already depleted by an unsuper- 
vised low salt diet. 

“Any person who succumbs to the popular 
fad in the hope of losing weight or reducing 
blood pressure may be sadly disappointed, 
since the effect of sodium restriction is large- 
ly the loss of water, not tissue, from the body- 
The water Is quickly replaced because of the 
resultant thirst. 

“Sodium and chlorine are elements which 
are essential to normal body function. 
Every cell in the body requires solium in 
some way; a proper balance among sodium, 
potassium, and calctum, for instance, is es- 
sential to normal heart action, Chlorine 15 
also required for health: For instance, an 
adequate supply permits the body to man- 
ufacture hydrochloric acid, a component of 
the gastric juice which is necessary to di- 
gestion, 

“The usual American gets much of his 
daily requirements of ¢hese two elements 
from his meals, but part of it is taken in 
the form of extra table salt, which chemi- 
cally is sodium chloride. 

“Moreover, in areas such as the Great 
Lakes Basin, the soil is deficient in jodine, 
which is essential to proper function of the 
thyroid gland. Iodine is usually added to 
table salt sold here in order to prevent that 
type of goiter which is due to lack of iodine. 

“When table salt is removed from the diet 
of the citizen of Illinois, therefore, he or she 
may be dangerously deprived of these three 
elements essential to ife—sodium, chlorine, 
and iodine. 

“Thus there is a great deal of risk in the 
low sodium or salt poor diet. 

“Occasionally a physician will take that 
risk in order to relieve the symptoms of cer- 
tain patients suffering from heart or kidney 
disease. In congestive heart fallure, for in- 
stance, water can accumulate in the tissues, 
a condition known as edema or, popularly: 
‘dropsy.’ That imposes a tremendous extra 
strain on the already weakened heart, so the 
physician tries to release much of the water. 
by reducing the intake of sodium, which 
tends to hold water in the body. 

“This is a calculated risk, taken dellber- 
ately in order to relieve a more immediaté 
dangerous condition. The patient must be 
constantly watched to see that his sodium 
reserve does not drop below the minimum 


` essential to health, even to life. 


“The physician must also be ready to in- 
crease the sodium intake immediately 1 
case of any sudden additional loss of so,. 
such as that due to prolonged heat an 
excessive sweating. Perspiration conta 
sodium chloride and the loss of the chem! 
via the sweat glands can be severe. That msy 
occur even in normal persons exposed to 
extreme heat—with weakness, nause> 
cramps, collapse, coma, and even death en- 
suing, unless the sodium deficiency is quick!¥ 
corrected, 
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“It is clear, therefore, that anyone subject- 
in himself or herself to a low sodium diet, 
on his own Initiative and without medical 
Supervision, may invite disaster.” 

Summary: Low sodium diets without 
Medical direction are: (1) Dangerous to life 
and health; and (2) largely futile since Little 
or no fatty tissue is lost. 

Conclusion: Don’t do it, unless your 
Physician orders it. 


A Christian Witness in Communist 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include an ar- 
ticle entitled “A Christian Witness in 
Communist Countries,” which is taken 
from certain preparatory material for 
the assembly of the World Council of 
Churches scheduled to take place in 
Evanston, II., next month. The most 
disturbing statement in this article is 
the one which fully and freely advocates 
Cooperation between Christianity and 
Communism when a practical, useful 
task needs to be done.” I greatly regret 
this apparent evidence that the World 
Council of Churches still tends toward 
the fallacious belief that it is possible to 
have peaceful coexistence with interna- 
tional communism. 

The above-mentioned follows: 


As a result of the cxpansion of Commu- 
nist power in eastern Europe and in Asia in 
the years following the war a large body of 

s now live in countries under Com- 
munist regimes. How do Christians in these 
Countries understand and express their re- 
Sponsibility for society? What is the sig- 


‘nificance for ecumenical social thinking of 


8 experience with the Communist sys- 
? 


4. THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 
It is difficult to generalize about the spe- 
cife tasks of the churches in Communist 
Countries, because circumstances vary 
Freatly. In certain countries communism 
has become dominant through internal po- 
litical action, in others it is associated with 
a strong indigenous Communist Party, and 
Others it has few roots in the native soll. 
certain countries it has brought far- 
social reforms, and in others it has 
thwarted democratic social reform move- 
ments. In some it came with the collapse 
ot a bankrupt regime with no available al- 
ternatives, and in others it destroyed such 
Alternatives. In some the churches have 
experience in dealing with a totalitarian 

altuation, and in others they have not.“ 
Nevertheless, all the churches in Com- 
munist lands must deal with the challenge 
to the Christian view of man and society 
resulting from Communist ideology. The 
Points of conflict between Christian faith 
and Communist social theory and practice 
are indicated in many reports and may be 
as follows. 

(1) The claims of a total ideology, which 
at changing the consciousness of the 
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population to correspond with a Marxist 
society: This involves the remolding of the 
entire school curriculum on Marx-Leninist 
dialectical materialist principles, and the 
examination of students on their points of 
view as well as on their knowledge; it means 
also control of the channels of public in- 
formation by the same ideology, the school- 
ing of the whole population in factories, 
farms, offices, and neighborhoods. The main 
problem here is what this means to the 
school child or student from a Christian 
family. The whole question of truth and 
sincerity is involved. Must he lie in order 
to remain at his school or university or must 
he bear witness to his faith and take the 
consequences? 

(2) The claim of total power which the 
state makes and its means of exercising it: 
The Communist conception of justice is 
completely different from that held under 
other regimes. The interests of the party 
and state are paramount, and where the 
state and the individual clash the former 
is always right. It follows that the state 
feels justified in using whatever methods 
may be found effective to subdue resistance. 

(3) The changes in the economic and 
political structure which result in the tend- 
ency to treat individuals and families as 
productive units: This proceeds partly ac- 
cording to the “class war“ formula of the 
Communists, whereby property is trans- 
ferred to public ownership, and positions 
are awarded to peasants or workers by the 
elimination of “landlords” or “capitalists” 
rather than by due process of law. It pro- 
ceeds also by the total planning of the econ- 
omy from the top. In collectivized industry 
and agriculture, personal, family, and voca- 
tional life is changed by compulsory school- 
ing and vocational life is changed by com- 
pulsory schooling and thought control, by 
controlied wages and by compulsory activi- 
ties embracing large portions of free time. 


B. THE CHRISTIAN HOPE IN COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


What is the witness of the church in face 
of these pressures? The church is able to 
bear witness only through the courage and 
fortitude which comes through a deep re- 
newal of faith. The church lives in this sit- 
uation only as it understands that it has a 
new ty, given of God, to witness 
to the truth of the Gospel. The great joy 
with which many Christians in Communist 
countries welcome the test of their faith is 
well illustrated by the words of a young 
pastor who was imprisoned for a period dur- 
ing the “church struggle” in Eastern Ger- 
many in 1953. He writes: 

“Let me say clearly to start with, it is a 
good and precious thing to preach here in 
the East, that Jesus Christ alone, Lord and 
Saviour, refreshes the weary and the suffer- 
ing, and that He has found the lost and the 
strayed; no one can snatch them from His 
hands or take from them the peace which 
their Almighty Father gives. The man 
who has a light in the darkness of night is 
well established. Many wanderers will join 
him because they see from afar that ‘there is 
light, guidance, security.’ As Hitler came 
to power, all the stars of the bourgeois world 
lost their brilliance one by one, and many a 
citizen discovered with amazement the little 
light of the Gospel. Here among us in the 
East the old stars never came out again. A 
new (Communist) religion, claiming the 
whole universe as well as the inmost con- 
science of men, is being proclaimed from 
the rooftops and in the smallest rooms. Yet 
the * * * years we have been hearing it 
have only been able to make us more sure of 
the truth of God, and more sustained by it. 
It is our growing experience that God's 
word is like a hammer which smashes the 
greatest rocks. Who can but rejoice at the 
chance to be there?” 

Most Christian thinking in this situation 
starts by affirming a theological basis which 
strongly emphasizes hope because the his- 
torical action of God is so important. It 
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takes as its starting point the lordship of 
Christ over history and over the church: 
this makes the church free from all concern 
for earthly position or power and critical of 
all ideologies, It recognized the Judgment 
of God in the events which led to Commu- 
nist rule, the importance of concrete re- 
pentance, and of accepting Christ in this new 
society. This does not imply acceptance of 
the system. The way of Christ is to follow 
a Lord who took the sins of the world upon 
himself, who suffered and rose again. But 
opinions differ regarding the way in which 
this theological conception of the basic 
Christian hope is to be applied to the actual 
developments in Communist countries. It is 
not possible here to survey all the different 
views, but two may be cited. 

c. COMMUNISM AS A JUDGMENT UPON PRE- 

COMMUNIST SOCIETY 

There is the view which holds that pre- 
Communist society, because of its spiritual 
emptiness, its social and economic injustice, 


_and its failure to meet the challenge of the 


rising masses, collapsed completely before 
the revolutionary force of communism. This 
collapse is regarded as evidence of the total 
judgment of God. The new economic and 
political society of communism is seen as the 
first step toward the classless society, which 
is the provisional hope which Christians also 
can affirm, Professor Hromadka, of Czecho- 
slovakia, who holds such a view, emphasizes 
that the prophetic response of the Christian 
to communism must not be a plain “No.” 

“We must meet * * * the challenge of 
Marxism and what it represents. First of all, 
we have to understand the real effort of the 
Marxists to reconstruct our social order; to 
raise the working class to a level of active 
participation in the shaping of human con- 
ditions; to establish a society in which all 
class differences and injustices would dis- 
appear. We must understand why it is pre- 
cisely the Marxists who have taken over the 
heroic role of socializing our countries, 
Moreover, it is being taken seriously by its 
followers, while Christians are largely guilty 
of having no burning convictions. Many 
churches have degenerated into empty con- 
ventions and institutions.” “ 

And a young Christian theologian in China 
writes: 

“Many young Christian men and women 
are considering the ministry and church 
work as a way for them to serve God and 
the people. Today, Christian ministers are 
working within an environment of moral 
health and vigor. They can carry on their 
moral and spiritual tasks with consciences 
at peace because today they have the free- 
dom to come all out for peace, democracy, 
and human dignity and all those things 
which the Christian faith demands of a hu- 
man community.” ? 

Those Christians who believe that Chris- 
tians must affirm the fundamental liberat- 
ing forces in the Communist social revolu- 
tion emphasize the progress inherent in the 
social changes taking place in Communist 
countries. 

The church, and each Christian, is called 
to participate in the building of the new so- 
ciety, to build up an atmosphere of trust be- 
tween church and state, to prove that 
Christians are not imperialist or reaction- 
ary. The church must help explain and gain 
approval for the measures of socialization, 
and of the “battle for peace.” Christians 
may not become ideological Communists, 
but according to this view their place is in 
the mass organizations, perhaps even in the 
party. The Christian tries at the same time 
to humanize the social revolution. He may 
protest or set right the incidental Injustices 
of it. He must help all those in need. How- 
ever, there may also come a time when, as 
Professor Hromadka has stated, the church 
must say “No” to the state, “if someone tries 
to lead her away from God's authority and to 
subject her to a human authority.” 
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D. CHRISTIAN RESISTANCE TO COMMUNIST 
IDEOLOGY 


Another viewpoint claims to base a thor- 
oughly practical realism about the forces at 
work in the world on the Christian hope. It 
discerns the judgment of God on the old so- 
ciety and on the church without making 
sweeping denunciations of it, and without 
illusion as to the character of communism, 
It sees in communism the attempt of an- 
other total ideology, a false faith, to press 
human beings into its mold, and to wield 
total power in the world. According to this 
viewpoint, the task of the Christian is to 
analyze the forces of society in the knowl- 
edge that God in Christ is their Lord and 
Judge, who has prescribed their true func- 
tions; to judge the policies of the Govern- 
ment with sober empiricism, according to 
whether they serve the needs and preserve 
the freedoms of human beings; to act in 
whatever range God grants, In responsibility, 
for one's neighbor in His Kingdom, without 
too much strategy, without too much hope 


for success, or fear of the consequences.” 


These are the logical consequences of the 
Christian hope. This viewpoint is well illus- 
trated in a statement by a pastor in Eastern 
Germany. 

“We have to learn how to accept the limi- 
tatlons of the position in which God has 
placed us, and to limit our responsibility 
to the tasks He gives us. Christians in dif- 
ferent places and times have had different 
ranges of potential influence and knowledge. 
Ours is very small. We have a little power 
in our immediate surroundings, but very 
little. We must reckon with prison where 
we will have less. We have some under- 
standing of the issues at stake in the world 
situation, but it is one-sided and scanty. 
We are tempted always to become impatient 
with these limits, to imagine that our power 
or our knowledge is greater than it is, and 
that therefore the total trend of soclety is 
our responsibility. * © We are called to 
much more modest strategies and more direct 
responsibilities—to bear witness to the 
truth as we know it, to work for a bit of 
justice or humanity wherever a way opens, to 
know our Bible (and next to it our Marx- 
Leninism) better than the Communists, in 
order that we can understand, love, and help 
the people with whom we live.” 

For Christians who believe it is necessary 
to resist the Communist ideology at specific 
points with spiritual power, four examples 
indicate the possibilities of social action; 

(1) The very existence of the church as a 
parish fellowship in love of free men bound 
to one another in Christ, hearing and carry- 
ing the Word of God into their datly lives, 
is a social act. The church is the only 
voluntary fellowship in society. Therefore, 
these Christians exercise and defend the 
broadest possible scope of church activity 
and privilege. Freedom not to register 
church meetings with the authorities, the 
right of their own land, the right of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools, all of 
which in a normal state would be matters 
for compromise, become here points on which 
the Christian stands against the state's total 
claim. The mutual confidence and love and 
the freedom from fear which grow in a 
church meeting or conference, the economic 
community based on free cooperation which 
can be built on church farmland as in East- 
ern Germany, and the witness which intel- 
ligent religious instruction can bear to all 
truth, are living challenges to mass organi- 
vations based on fear, forced economic plan- 
ning, and ideological education. For ex- 
ample, as a means of resisting the totall- 
tarian claims of the state, the churches in 
Communist countries have discovered the 
fruitfulness of Christian philanthropic, mis- 
sion and social work, supported entirely by 
vountary contributions from church mem- 
bers. 
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(2) Social action in this situation ts also 
the Christlan's personal encounter with his 
neighbor, backed by the counsel and sup- 
port of the congregation and the pastor. 
The Communist is thus encountered when- 
ever a Christian refuses to participate in 
some mass demonstration—petition, parades, 
election, joining an organization, etc—and 
has to answer for this refusal. He then has 
the opportunity to explain biblical command- 
ments in their practical applications, and 
to draw Communists out of their ideological 
shell, Other men are encountered in their 
bitter hatred against the regime, and need 
the Gospel of Christ if they are to go on 
living in this society. 

The following account of conversations 
between Christians and Marxists in Eastern 
Germany Is a good example of the way in 
which the Christian through his personal 
encounter with his neighbor bears witness 
to the power of God, and helps his fellow 
sufferers and the victims of totalitarian 
ideology to rise above hate and resentment: 

“Two young Communists are talking with 
us. They are trying to persuade us to take 
part in the voting for peace. When they 
have finished, we begin to ask about the 
nature of their struggle for peace in relation 
to the teachings of Lenin. They say: ‘Peace 
means not a condition of peace between na- 
tions, but peace in the classless society, 
which will be achieved through revolution, 
the collapse of capitalist power and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 

“So this plebiscite is directly connected 
with belief in the truth of scientific social- 
ism?” “Oh, yes.“ “But you see, we don't 
believe that it is the truth.“ It nearly takes 
one’s breath away to see how the two react 
to this unexpected conclusion. Then what 
have you got instead of this belief?” And 
so begins a 3-hour talk about obedience to 
God's law, and other aspects of Christian 
faith. One of them, who is married, asks, 
“How can God be real if He has no sub- 
stance? For nothing can exist without sub- 
stance.” “Is the love and confidence be- 
tween himself and his wife real, and on the 
other hand can he prove that it has sub- 
stance?” He agrees that his conception of 
what ts real is inadequate, even for the re- 
lationships between people. He reflects and 
then puts a surprising question. “But sup- 
posing I am lying when I say that love and 
confidence are a reality between two peo- 
ple?” “Then your marriage must be a very 
unhappy one.” Then his human side comes 
to the fore. “You are right; life would be 
awful without that.” We ask other ques- 
tions: Has Marxism any answer to the ques- 
tion, what is the death of the individual? 
Without it can there be an answer to the 
question, What is man? We men exist only 
as dying men. Has communism any answer 
to the reality of evil in us? When he took 
his leave he said, “I tell you frankly, that 
js my first encounter with the Christian 
faith. You have said things that I can't 
forget.” 

(3) The Christian can, so far as his knowl- 
edge goes, bear witness to a truth and an 
order of society which is based on the King- 
dom of God. His faith makes him free from 
Communist interpretations, to see scientific 
facts and human relations more clearly. 
Recognizing that God ordains political order 
and justice and an economic system to serve 
the needs of man, he will cooperate with 
even a Communist state when a practical 
useful task needs to be done. He will also 
be free to resist state power or evade it, 
when only by this means can he serve his 
neighbor or remind the state of its true func- 
tion. The church itself has resisted the state 
in East Germany on occasion, in official state- 
ments on land reform, on elections, on lying 
in propaganda and education, and the police 
threat behind it, and on attacks on the 
church and its youth since 1953. There are 
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centers of social influence such as socially 
necessary professions (doctors, engineers, 
science professors, etc.) which give oppor- 
tunity for effective Christian witness, and 
even in the more controlled ones there are 
opportunities. Economic freedom from the 
state becomes, in this connection, a treasure 
to defend for its value to this witness. 

(4) All Christian action in society in Com- 
munits lands must reckon with the possi- 
bility of loss of employment, or imprison- 
ment. The acceptance of this suffering as 4 
vocation, when it comes, is a supreme act 
of responsible obedience, It breaks the hold 
of fear, which is the greatest single social 
illness in a Communist state. Thus it makes 
creative action and truly objective thinking 
possible. It carries responsible society int? 
the heart of a system which does not be- 
lieve in an ultimate responsibility to God— 
Into its prisons, courts, and concentration 
camps. Even there the possibilities of Chris- 
tian action are present, There are neighbors 
and there is the power and grace of God. 


ee The Responsible Society in a World 
Perspective, a memorandum published in the 
Ecumenical Review, October 1953, p. 80. 

J. L. Hromadka in The Ecumenical Re- 
view, October 1952, p. 57. 

K. H. Ting in China Monthly Review. 
July 1953. 

„This view is expressed In a report for this 
survey from the Ecumenical Study Commis- 
sion of the Hungarian Churches, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Observations on the Policy of 
the Bricker Amendment,” by the Hon- 
orable Claude Pepper, former Senator 
from Florida. This article, which ap“ 
pears in the spring 1954 issue of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Law Review, is an 
adaptation of an address delivered bY 
that great liberal and Democrat, former 
Senator Pepper, on October 24, 1953, at 
a breakfast of the legal fraternity, Phi 
Alpha Delta. Senator Pepper's observa- 
tions on the Bricker amendment, which 
kept this august body in e hotly contested 
dispute for about 6 weeks of the present 
session of Congress, should be read bY 
every Member of the Senate. 

I have an estimate from the Publi¢ 
Printer that the cost of printing the arti- 
cle will be $191.25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE POLICY or THE BRICKE® 
AMENDMENT! 
(By Claude Pepper *) 

In this critical period, when our nations! 
and personal security and manner of ! 
depend so much upon our relations wit® 
other nations and peoples of the world, many 
Senators, organizations, and individuals of 
eminence propose an amendment to 
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Constitution of the United States relative 

to the powers of the President and the Con- 
kress in the making of treaties and execu- 

tive agreements. Both its advocates and its 

Opponents describe it as the most important 

change in the Constitution offered since the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. Such a 

Matter is of especial interest and, I hope, 
ot concern to all lawyers, not only as indi- 

Viduals but also as leaders of public opinion 

in the sphere of the law. 

The amendment is generally associated 
With the name of Senator Bricker, of Ohio, 
who introduced a proposed amendment in 
the 82d Congress and again in January 1953 
in the 83d Congress, but the version of an 
amendment reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee last June is really 
more like the amendment proposed by Sen- 
&tor WATKINS, of Utah, in February 1953, 
Which in part at least was in accord with 
the recommendation of the House of Dele- 
Gates of the American Bar Association. This 
group, at the recent meeting in Boston, re- 
Affirmed its position, partially because it 
telt bound by its previous stand, but the 
Vote on the subject in the assembly revealed 
that the opponents of the proposal were 
gaining in strength in the association. 

Frank E. Holman, of Portland, Oreg., a for- 
mer president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, has spearheaded the fight for the 
amendment, which has the militant support 
or many organizations and citizens of re- 
Pute and prestige in this country. It 18 
Vigorously opposed, however, by the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of State, who spoke 
Strongly against it to the American Bar 
Association convention in Boston, by an 
impressive list of law-school deans, profes- 
Sors of constitutional law and practitioners, 
including John W. Davis, the acknowledged 
dean of the United States bar, and by many 
Citizens. I should like to consider briefly 
What is proposed by such an amendment, 
Why the advocates are seeking a change in 
the Constitution, and what the opponents 
ot the proposal say, and to suggest a policy 
that I believe better suited to the demands 
Of this crucial era. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
Vides that it itself, statutes enacted pursuant 
thereto, and treaties executed under the au- 
thority of the United States are the supreme 
law of the land- The President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, has 
authority to make treaties. The approval 
Of two-thirds of the Senators present and 
Voting, assuming a quorum to be present, 
is required in order to give this advice and 
Consent on the part of the Senate“ By im- 
Plication from the terms of the Constitution 
the President also has authority to make 
executive agreements with foreign powers, 

Executive agreements are of three kinds: 

made pursuant to an act of Congress, 
entered into and subsequently ratified 

Or authorized by an act of Congress, and 
those reached by the President without any 
Congressional authority. 

Senator Bricker and his supporters would 
Write five material changes into the Consti- 
tution. These are: 

(1) A treaty provision that conflicts with 
the Constitution shall have no effect. 

(2) A treaty shall become effective as do- 
jnestic law only when it is duly enacted by 
eg islation. 

(3) ‘This legislation must be of such a 
nature that it would be valid if enacted with- 
“ut any relation to a treaty. 

(4) Congress shall have power to regulate 
+ l executive and other agreements with any 
reign power. 

(5) Such agreements shall have no effect 
$ internal law unless given effect by Con- 
t hen in the form of duly enacted legislation 

at would be valid if not related to an agree- 

t with a foreign power. 
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One quite naturally asks what is behind 
the widespread agitation and deep feeling 
for such an amendment to the Constitution, 
which has withstood in its present basic form 
the storms and tides of 165 years. The moti- 
vations of the advocates seem to lie in fears 
stirred from four sources: Executive agree- 
ments such as those of Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam; the numerous conventions pro- 
posed by the United Nations; the 1920 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Missouri v. Holland! relative to 
migratory birds; and the recent holding of 
the California District Court of Appeal in 
Sei Fujii v. California? that articles 55 and 
56 of the United Nations Charter dealing with 
human rights, invalidated a provision in the 
California land law forbidding a Japanese 
to own land in that State. 

These instances and decisions move Sen- 
ator Bricker and those with him, so they 
tell us, to fear that if the Constitution is 
not clarified as they propose, the President, 
or the President and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators, or the President and the Congress, will 
from time to time strangle the liberties of 
the people and undermine the institutions 
of the Republic. 

These are serlous charges. But what do 
the President, the eminent lawyer who is 
Secretary of State, the able committee on 
international and comparative law of the 
American Bar Association, the distinguished 
group of deans and professors of law, and 
Mr. Davis and the other citizens of high 
patriotism and repute opposing the proposed 
change say to these alarms? They believe, 
as I do, that the legal and practical safe- 
guards of our liberties and institutions under 
our present constitutional provisions are 
quite adequate, as proven by the experience 
of nearly 165 years in which none of the 
calamities that they contemplate has come 
to pass. They further believe that this pres- 
‘ent period, in which our Nation is the hope 
of peace and freedom for mankind, is no 
time to weaken the power of our Govern- 
ment to mobilize our friends or master our 
enemies. 

The opponents also emphasize that the 
first provision in the proposed amendment, 
namely, that any treaty provision in con- 
flict with the Constitution shall be void, is 
totally unnecessary because that is the law 
now as declared by the United States Su- 
preme Court in at least four cases since 
1853. 

For example, in Doe v. Braden“ the Su- 
preme Court said: “The treaty is, therefore, 
a law made by the proper authority, and 
the courts of justice have no right to annul 
or disregard any of its provisions, unless 
they violate the Constitution of the United 
States.” J 

Although such an amendment would con- 
sist of words harmless in themselves in view 
of such decisions, yet it is dangerous to 
amend the Constitution to accomplish a use- 
less purpose. The painful experience of 
government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which lacked the treatymaking power, 
prompted the framers of the Constitution 
to incorporate the present provision. Some 
meaning seriously impairing this important 
power might be read into such amendment. 

Missouri v. Holland“ does not impair what 
I have said or justify the fears that this 


opinion has aroused in the advocates of this 


amendment. In 1913 Congress passed an 
act regulating the shooting of migratory 
birds in order to protect their dwindling 
numbers.“ Two lower Federal courts held 
this act invalid on the ground that the power 
to regulate the shooting of game is reserved 
to the States under the 10th amendment." 
Thereafter the United States and Canada ex- 
ecuted a treaty providing that each country 
should enact legislation protecting migratory 
birds flying between the two countries. 
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Congress passed an act carrying out the 
treaty; * Missouri challenged its validity. 
The Supreme Court upheld the act on the 
ground that the treaty was lawful as the 
exercise by the Federal Government of a duly 
delegated power to enter into treaties and 
that the act properly implemented the 
treaty. The Supreme Court in 1941, in 
United States v. Darby,“ declared the same 
principle in holding that when the Federal 
Government exercises the commerce power 
under the Constitution it does not invade the 
reserved powers of the State under the 10th 
amendment even though intrastate business 
is collaterally affected. 

The Supreme Court might well have up- 
held the original act of Congress protecting 
birds flying between States or countries. I 
think it would surely so hold in a similar 
case today. But clearly Missouri v. Holland 
does not give the Federal Government under 
the treaty provision the power to violate 
another part of the Constitution. On the 
contrary, Mr. Justice Holmes, who spoke for 
the Court, said “We do not mean to imply 
that there are no qualifications to the treaty- 
making power. * * * The treaty in ques- 
tion does not contravene any prohibitory 
words to be found in the Constitution.“ 
Remembering that this is the fourth case in 
which the Supreme Court has said the same 
thing, it would not seem necessary to write 
that principle further into the Constitution. 

You see, then, that the second provision 
in the proposed amendment, namely, that 
a treaty shall not have effect as internal 
law until the Congress so enacts, is an at- 
tempt to impair the power to execute a 
treaty that is self-executing, as many trea- 
ties are. It is, further, an effort to go back 
to the days of the Articles of Confederation 
and require the concurrence of the States in 
the treaty-making process; this concurrence 
obviously would be necessary if the theory of 
the advocates of this amendment that the 
power to regulate internal matters is a power 
reserved exclusively to the States under the 
10th amendment is correct. 

As a result the United States could not 
enter into a treaty to give reciprocal rights to 
citizens of this country and of other coun- 
tries, or to regulate trade and commerce, 
customs, narcotics, atomic power production 
and facilities, and many other subjects with- 
out concurring legislation on the part of the 
States. This procedure would add not only 
a second step to the treatymaking process 
but possibly 48 additional steps and unpre- 
dictable delays. It would take us back to 
the time of the inability of the National 
Government to get the States to carry out 
treaties; yet this weakness was one of the 
principal reasons for calling for the con- 
stitutional convention and writing the pro- 
vision that “all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land." * 

That this measure now proposed might 
well be called a States’ rights amendment is 
emphasized by its third provision, namely, 
that no treaty shall have effect as internal 
law until it is duly enacted as legislation 
and that such legislation must be valid with- 
out any reference to treatymaking power, 
Under this provision even Congress could not 
implement a treaty unless such legislation 
came under some expressly delegated power 
in the Constitution or the necessary and 
proper clause.” One wonders whether the 
real purpose of this proposed amendment is 
not to curb what these advocates regard as 
too much internationalism and nationalism; 
whether, in short, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is not more to write a political philoso- 
phy than a legal safeguard for our liberties 
and institutions into the Constitution. 

If this aim were the real purpose of this 
great effort it should be recognized that the 
Supreme Court has held in the Head Money 
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Cases™ and others that the effect of any 
treaty as internal law can be defeated or 
modified by an act of Congress. Of course, 
treaties must always deal with matters that 
are properly the subjects of international 
agreements; and the courts are open to re- 
view any abuse of the treaty power by the 
Government, just as they are authorized to 
pass upon any other authority asserted under 
the Constitution. 

The fears aroused by the California lower 
court decision in the Sei Fujii case,“ holding 
a provision of the United Nations Charter 
self-executing, should have been allayed by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia that these charter provisions are not 
self-executing.™ No court of last resort to 
my knowledge has held to the contrary. 

Further, it is elementary that the conven- 
tions proposed by the United Nations have no 
internal effect until negotiated by the Presi- 
dent and ratified by the Senate as treaties 
or by the Congress. They are not self- 
executing. 

The provision of the proposed amendment 
that Congress shall have power to regulate 
all executive and other agreements strikes 
at the Presidential power to act for the Na- 
tion abroad and ignores the power Congress 
already has relative to most executive agree- 
ments. So-called executive agreements, as 
distinguished from treaties." are of three 
classes: Those made by the President by the 
authority of Congress; those executed by the 
President and ratified or recognized by the 
Congress; and those entered into by the 
President without authorization, ratifica- 
tion, or recognition by the Congress. 

An executive agreement that is not au- 
thorized by Congress and that conflicts with 
a former statute is invalid“ And a subse- 
quent statute may of course void any kind 
of executive agreement as internal law, just 
as it may invalidate as internal law a pro- 
vision of a treaty.™ 

It would seem, therefore, that the neces- 
sity of congressional concurrence, express 
or actual, and the reserved power of con- 
gressional veto would be adequate safe- 
guards respecting the so-called statutory 
executive agreements; and these make up 85 
percent of the some 170 formal agreements 
our Government is making each year. The 
precise scope of the power of the President 
under the Constitution to act in respect to 
foreign affairs without the concurrence of 
Congress has never been defined and can 
probably never be spelled out in specific 
terms because of the duties and powers he 
has under the Constitution and the varied 
and challenging demands he must meet to 
protect and to promote the interests of the 
country. 

At the 1933 American Bar Association Con- 
vention, Judge Parker, the senior circuit 
judge in the United States, quoted former 
Secretary of War Royal as saying that, if he 
had had to submit to Congress the agreement 
he made in the early hours of the morning 
with France and Britain respecting the Ber- 
lin airlift, that great and saving program 
would have been impossible. Furthermore, 
since the steel seizure cases “ there can be 
no doubt about the power of the courts to 
review any assertion of power by the Presi- 
dent. 

I have thus far dealt with the legal as- 
pects of the proposed amendment and have 
endeavored to make it clear that the safe- 
guards of the Constitution, the Congress, and 
the courts, which have proven bulwarks of 
the people's liberties and our democratic in- 
stitutions for nearly one and two-thirds 
centuries, through all the vicissitudes of war 
and peace, are still safe citadels of security 
in the present and forseeable future. In ad- 
dition to these legal safeguards, there are 
practical assurances which are equally im- 
portant and, I believe, sufficient. Our Presi- 
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dents are nominated by conventions and 
elected by the people; they are subject to im- 
peachment, Experience has proved that they 
are men of patriotism and integrity, devoted 
to our way of life and responsive not only 
to the restraints of congressional power and 
law, but of public opinion as well. The 
House and one-third of the Senate are elect- 
ed every 2 years. We have an alert and mili- 
tant press, an informed and articulate public 
opinion. 

I should add references to the existence of 
an institution of which we southerners are 
particularly aware, the power of filibuster in 
the Senate. Under this recognized and pro- 
tected Senate practice a small group of Sen- 
ators—and surely if, from any source exercis- 
ing the treaty or executive agreement-mak- 
ing power, there came a real threat to our 
liberties, a few patriotic and understanding 
Senators could be counted upon—can by 
prolonged speech prevent any action by the 
Senate either toward ratifying a treaty or in 
any way supporting or recognizing an execu- 
tive agreement of any character. To stop 
such a filibuster, since the Wherry amend- 
ment, the affirmative vote of 64 Senators, 
two-thirds of all elected, is required. So, 
in case of any abuse of presidential or con- 
gressional power, the capacity of a very few 
Senators to require the affirmative vote of 
64 Senators to any treaty or executive agree- 
ment adds further strength to the practical 
safeguards we possess against the Invasion 
of our fundamental rights under our Consti- 
tution as it has stood for 165 years without 
the Bricker amendment. 

The example of France, whose insecurity is 
a threat to our own safety because of the 
weakness of its government in this tumultu- 
ous time, should serve to warn us against 


‘emasculating our own Government, which 


has such fearful responsibility for the peace 
and progress of the world. If the amend- 
ment proposed comes from conscientious 
fears about the legal inadequacy of our pres- 
ent constitutional and legal safeguards, I 
submit that those fears are ill-founded. Of 
course, if this amendment agitation is a 
disguised effort to write into our Constitu- 
tion the political philosophy of extreme con- 
servatives and isolationists, then the effort 
should be met in the political forum and 
the full import and significance of what these 
earnest citizens would fasten upon our Con- 
stitution and upon us and our future should 
be made crystal clear to the Congress and the 
country. 

I believe reflection will show that the wiser 
course would be to urge the President, the 
Senate and House, and an enlightened pub- 
lic all to work together as an effective team 
to meet and to master the menace that 
threatens us today. This course is more de- 
sirable than tampering with our Constitu- 
tion, weakening our Executive or the Con- 
gress, and indicating distrust in them, our 
courts, and our people. This is essentially 
what Secretary Dulles said in the congres- 
sional hearing on the Bricker amendment. 
It is basically what Mr. Justice Jackson stated 
in his able concurring opinion in the Steel 
seizure cases.“ It was the practice of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the subject of the last 
correspondence, written rather informally, 
that I had with him just before his death. 
In the course of this correspondence I had 
occasion to make the following observations: 

“Since I have been in the Senate I have 
done what I could to get the Senate to ap- 
preciate that it did have a joint responsi- 
bility with the President for our foreign 
policy and to stimulate it to discharge that 
responsibility fully. 

“The practice of the Senate too often and 
too long has been not to discharge fully its 
responsibility with the Executive 
our foreign policy. I consider it to be the 
duty of the necessary party to the consum- 
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mation of a treaty, to give the negotiating 
party, in this case the Executive, some de- 
pendable indication as to the general policy 
it will support before negotiations are under- 
taken. 

“I consider it also to be the duty of such 
a necessary party to advise the negotiating 
party, If its advice Is required, even during 
negotiations, what its general views are and 
what in general it would do. On the con- 
trary, the Senate has too often declined to 
take any such responsibility and has waited 
lor the negotiations to be concluded, the con- 
ference to be broken up, with the settlement 
of world affairs of the greatest moment in 
suspense, and then has gone casually about 
the examination of the treaty negotiated by 
the Executive treating it with little more 
earnestiness or diligence than they [sic] 
would an ordinary bill. 

“If our constitutional provision is to re- 
main as it is and the Senate is the final 
authority upon the ratification of treaties 
the Senate has got to be more ready to give 
its advice than it has been in the past or 
our Government shall not have the power to 
make prompt decisions, which I believe to be 
80 essential to a sound foreign policy in the 
modern world.” 

The President, in one of his last letters, 
dated April 9, 1945, replied as follows: 

“I like what you say, and it is perfectly 
clear that fundamentally you and I mean 
exactly the same thing. As a matter of fact. 
while in questions of foreign policy the Pres- 
ident ought to do the spadework of negotia- 
tions and the original nominating of certain 
officers, a long experience leads me to recog- 
nize that the Senate ought to be consulted 
both on the policy and some of the nomina- 
tions. Both you and I know that as a matter 
of practice too much consultation would slow 
up both matters.” 

By such cooperation we can show to the 
backward-looking totalitartans and tyrants 
that democracy not only can but does work. 
and that free men working together in free 
nations and a world of expanding freedom 
will yet bring to pass that happy day, to 
which I heard Mr. Justice Jackson refer in 
delivering his great opening speech at the 
Nuremberg trials in 1945, “when every man 
1 live by no man’s leave underneath the 
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1 This article ls adapted, with only slight 
modification, from the address delivered Oc- 
tober 24, 1953, at the Phi Alpha Delta break- 
fast during the centennial homecoming of 
the University of Florida. Regardless of the 
fate of this proposed amendment in the cur- 
rent Congress, the policy issues underlying 
it are by no means dead, if indeed they are 
fully dormant in any real sense. We are ac- 
cordingly publishing this article as an able 
presentation of the arguments against, and 
of some of the arguments for, the basic the- 
ory tnvolved, without, of course, taking any 
position on the author's conclusions, 

Claude Denson Pepper, A. B., 1921, Un!- 
versity of Alabama; LL. B., 1924, Harvard 
Law School; professor of law, University of 
Arkansas, 1924-25; United States Senator 
from Plorida, 1936-50; delegate from U. 8. 
Senate to Interparliamentary Union, Th® 
Hague, 1938; member of Florida and Dis- 
trict of Columbia bars. 

U. S. Constitution, art. VI, clause 2. 

Id., art. II. sec. 2, clause 2. 

E. g., genocide, human rights, and some 
200 others. 

*252 U. S. 416 (1920). s 

217 P, 2d 481 (Cal. App. 1950). But Cf- 
38 Cal. 2d 718, 242, P. 2d 617:(1952) (U. N- 
Charter held not to be self-executing). 

_*16 How. 635, 656 (U. S. 1853). 

252 U. S. 416 (1920). 

* 37 Stat. 847 (1913). 

n United States v. McCullagh (221 Fed- 
288 (D. Kan. 1915); United States v. Shau” 
ver (214 Fed. 164 (E. D. Ark. 1014)). 
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“Tresty of August 16, 1916, between the 
United States and Great Britain, 39 Stat. 
1702 (1916), found under Treaties and Con- 
ventlons 95. 

“40 Stat. 755 (1918), as amended, 16 
U.S. C., sec. 703 (Supp. 1952). 

* 312 U. S. 100 (1941). 

* 252 U. S. 416, 433 (1920). 

*U. S. Constitution, art. VI, clause 2. 

* U. S. Constitution, art. I, sec. 8, clause 18. 

*112 U. S. 580 (1884). 

* 217 P. 2d 481 (Cal. App. 1950). 

*32 Cal. 2d 718, 242 P. 2d 617 (1052). 

™ Admittedly no clear title of demarcation 

been drawn. 

= United States v. Guy w. Capps, Inc. (204 

2d 655 (4th Cir. 1953) ). 

= Head Money Cases (112 U. S. 580 (1884) ). 

“343 U. S. 579 (1952). 

Id., at 634. 


Results of Questionnaire Sent to 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time past, I have grown weary of being 
told by self-appointed spokesmen, as to 

Ow the people think about national and 

ternational issues that confront the 
Congress and the Nation. ‘These so- 
Called experts on what a majority think 
or want have made a practice of threat- 
ening Congressmen with political defeat 
if they do not vote according to the 
Wishes of a majority of the people which 
Wishes they pretend to know. The vot- 

records of Members of Congress are 
Fraphed and compared with what the 
Majority demand is alleged to be. This 
Sort of activity is standard procedure 
With the pressure groups in an election 
b In order to expose this self-serving 
Usiness of the special-interest groups 
and to better inform myself and my col- 
la Sues in the House, I recently circu- 
wee by mail a questionnaire in my dis- 
ct. Iam happy to report an enthusi- 
Prt response from my constituents, 
bout 8,300 of whom participated. In 
addition, I received nearly 3,000 separate 
wetter and memoranda further explain- 

E the vote registered by them. I was 
Wi and delighted by the seriousness 
thee which my constituents answered 

e questions, One man consulted his 
the er and paid him a fee to help get 

© right answers to his Congressman. 
sore questionnaire was sent to 91,000 

ple, or about one-half of the 180,000 
— as voters in 1952. The names 
D addresses were taken from all the 
hone books in the 27th Congressional 
pastri - Tabulation of the 7,363 ques- 
e first returned was made by 
Boectronie machines of the International 
Was Machines Corp. The cost 
Paid for by me personally. 
Y imately 46 farmers, 969 
ten KETS, 2,110 businessmen, 2,282 pro- 
— people, 1.727 white-collar 
kers, and 1,154 housewives over- 
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whelmingly support the pay-as-you-go, 
balanced-budget theory of government. 
The willingness, even the insistence of 
a big majority, that they pay for their 
own housing, food, security, power, 
health, and education as opposed to 
leaning on the general taxpayers is en- 
couraging. For they know there are no 
such persons to lean on. 

Possibly the most gratifying of all has 
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score as one of the more conservative 
groups favoring free enterprise and re- 
duction of the business and responsibil- 
ity of government. They sufler most 
of all when government takes on so- 
cialistic or communistic functions. 

With two or three unimportant ex- 
ceptions, a majority—and in many cases 
an overwhelming majority—of my con- 
stituents voted as I have voted and as I 


been the response of 969 workers. They intend to continue to vote. 
Un- 
Yea | No | de 
1. Do you favor reducing Presilent Eisenhower's national defense budget for 19687 . 8 10.7 
2. Do you favor further reduction of taxes before balancing the budget? 75.7 5.6 
3. Do you favor inercasing the Federal debt im Tr:! GEST EIEN 15.3 71.6 13.1 
4. Do you favor return to the States of all Federal gasoline and oil tax revenues for highway 
construction purposes without Federal dictation ?. 2.2.22... 222 eee 55.1 | 20.9) 14.0 
5. Do you think that the Taft-Hartley Act ts fairer to all parties than the old Warner Act 7. . 82.5] 7.9 9.0 
ë. Do you think that employers should have the right to talk freely to their employees about 
all labor-management matters. . ͤ ——... hbase iip a FESE — 93.7) 3.4 29 
7. Do you think that the 5 or control of labor relations and activities in labor disputes 
within a State should be made by local or State law rather than Federal lau- 48. 5 36.0) 14.6 
& Do you approve the present Taft-Hartley Act prohibition of secondary boycotts? (A 
secondary boycott is a boycott by eutsklors not directly involved in a particular labor- 
MN GNRENITONE a a ons rer ee RE A N tempes 78.7 | 13.6 7.7 
9. Do you think management of money in welfare funds of labor unions should be regulated 
by law as insurance funds are regulated? 29 
10. Do you favor reciprocal trade agreeinents regardless of competition of foreign products with 
Wr! : ede . Seager ida tee 18 9 
11. Do you favor farm subsidies at 90 percent of parity?. 16.8 
12. Do you believe that providing any kind of farm subsi 
reer ace 14.6 
13, Do you approve of Government 
SRPORI ne cas ce tek sic EE ba E AN E Ea PE A E other E E EA EA e E 8&2 
14. Do you believe that the Federal Government should go into the business of producing and 
selling electric power?... 0... ..222. 2. +22. denen toe alot aeions 16.3 | 76.8 49 
15, Do you believe that where the Federal Government is in the business of producing and sell- 
ing oloctric poron such projects should reocive annual subsidies and be exempt fram local, 
Slate ane: E E MAMA Saas ee . hae 9.1 
16. Do you think the Fedoral Government should sell TVA olectric powerplants? 15,4 
17, Should it sell all publicly owned and operated tax exompt property used in compotition 
with privately owned taxpaying businesses „ 14.8 
18. Do you approve extending pede socurity old-age insurance to all groups of workers not 
presently covered by social security insurance or some equivalent plan? — 9. 1 
10. Do you favor old-age insurance payments to all persons 65 and older regard 
Dr CUSIDINEY Tso cay x , 9.8 
(a) Should such insurance be wholly supported by deductions from wagvs and salaries? ._ A 2.6 
(b) Should this cost be borne by taxpayers generally? 40.0) 38.5 
20, Do you favor nonprofit voluntary health insurance organizations? __ 15.0 10.6 
21, Do you approve Federal construction of hospitals? „„ 38.2 | 14.5 
22, Do you belleye that the administration and control of health and medical seryices to all the 
people is a proper function of the Federal Govornment? 71.6 RT 
(a) To any part of the proplo?... 384) 824 
23. Do you favor socialized modteine7 Š 5 83. 5 7.2 
24. Do you approve of Government publ i emp 
ation and its losses in operation to be paid by tax hayes 7.0 
25. Do you poneys that wage, price, and rent controls are proper functions of the Fed, r 
r ß :.. ehiay Speen 
26. Do you favor a constitutional amendment making treaties with foreign nations of no force 
and effect if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the United States Constitu- 
a POR ae Rn Ee et 5 S 55.9 | 28.3 | 15.8 
27. Do you favor the development and use of atomic energy by private entorprise within our 
ee r A aig eta ee aur es keene 7.3 12.8 102 
W. Do you belle vo that State and local governments, under present day conditions are unable 
to keep law and ordor and provide adequate . for life and hroperty 24. 5 68. 5] 1. 00 
29. Do you believe that the Federal Government should tax private income and property so as 
to undertake vast publicowned and operated enterprises exempt from taxes in competition 
With its taxney trie . 2:2: nn 9.1 
30. Please check the 6 issues you think most Important today: t 
Foreign policy Labor policies 
Defense and war pre Federal debt 
Communism in America Cost of living 
Government spending Farm price supports 
Taxation Unemyloyment problem 
Atomic-onergy policies Limitation of President's treatymaking power 
31. Should the United States continue tts um of economic aid to foreign countries?........| 43.4 | 37.1 | 195 
15.1 
9.5 
U. Do y 
the United Natio 9.0 
8 Should 18. 8 
(b 464.0 
13.3 
a) For Alaska? 13.1 
19,1 


N. Do you approve generally of our present handling of foreign relations 54. 2 3.1) 14.7 
38, Do you believe American military sid to foreign countries should be contin 621) 226) 143 
8 Should such aid be incrbmsr d 12.9 | 40.5 | 466 
(6) Should such aid be reduced 37.6 | 19.9 | 425 
30. Do you favor keeping American troops abroad in some 50 nations?__........---...------.- 7.0 | 57| 187 
40. Do you think we should send troops to Indochina if the French cannot win the war there?_| 22.1 | 58| 23.1 
¢ S an Bro eee olan ducts ee LA K beet eA ae ned =. 
r . ae aad an maa E AE 
41. Do you think we should demand that our allies halt all trade with Russia and her satellites?.| 58.8 | 26.8 | 13.4 
42, Do you foel that the President should have the power to commit the United States to active 
resistance in aggression in Europo und Asia without the consent of or consultation with 
COREE Eea nc dee nade amencinreb ath A E a . 201 7.8 


3 These ha ve been rearranged in the manner indicated by the vote. 
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43. Do yon favor amendment of the MoOarran- Walter Immigration Act so as to allow increased 
Pe Op SE en EE SOS ee I a ae 
44. Do you favor United States expenditures abroad for the development of back ward nations? __ 
45. Do you favor the United States making trade agreements wit ä E ER 
45. Do you favor the investigation of Communist subversives by the McCarthy committee? 
47. Do you favor Congress enacting 
48. Would you favor a Federal compulsory antidiscrimination law sim llur to the one that is now 
in effect in the State of New Nork r -aitim emetnnn nmm n 
49. Do you think the Communist Party should be outlawed in the United States“ _. 
50. Do you favor speeding up the reduction in number of Fedoral employees? 
1953 was 220,950; there are still 2,361,057 costing $10.5 billions annttally.) 7 
5t. Do you favor increased 
52. Do you 1 e of the Federal Government taxin, 
sending hack 20 percent of it as Federal aid to education? 
53. Do you think 18-year-old boys and girls haye enough experience to vote on such questions as 


64. Do you, yourself, feel that you should he expected to vote on such qucstions as fo how many 
— osson, Bosses, loans, gifts, subsidies and wage, price, and rent controls Congress 
UTI ONO Oo on rr. e ie reee 


220 | 63.9) 13.2 

47.7 | 38.9 13.4 

Russlaa? 15.7 68.6 14.7 

. 0 | 22.9 9.1 

n program of universal military training in pescetime?.__.| 77.1 | 15.0 7.0 

. 20 138 

-------| 68,0 | 22.8 9.7 
(Roduction in 

----| 79.5 | 8:5 | 120 

tal rates to make the post oilice break even? __.__. 70.1 21.5 84 
the local communities for education and 

14.9 | 66.6) 18.5 

23.6 | 68.6 7.8 


This Is to certify that the recording of the 
poll conducted by means of questionnaires 
for the Honorable RaLPH W. Gwinn, Con- 
gressman, 27th District, New York, was per- 
formed by the service bureau of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C., office. 

5 . . * . 
SERVICE BUREAU, INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS MACHINES CORP, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Local Airlines Deserve Permanent 
Certificates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
recently passed H. R. 8898, a bill provid- 


ing for the permanent certification of 


local airlines. The record shows that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has not 
issued any permanent certificates since 
1936. This practice has prejudicially 
affected the operation of the local car- 
riers, which cannot afford to make capi- 
tal investments on the basis of year-to- 
year certificates and cannot get the type 
of financing that a permanent certifica- 
tion would make available. The San 
Francisco Chronicle in its issue of July 
26, 1954, discusses this problem and vig- 
orously supports the passage of the 
pending legislation for permanent cer- 
tificates in the editorial which I attach: 


LOCAL Amines DESERVE PERMANENT 
CERTIFICATES 

Although they have been faithfully serving 
the American public for almost a decade, 14 
local scheduled airlines now operating in the 
United States are forced to live a year-to- 
year existence on temporary Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board certificates. 

Last year these temporary carriers served 
no fewer than 440 cities, and carried 1,- 
998,000 passengers. Two hundred and sixty 
American cities are served exclusively by 
local airlines. In California, for example, 
28 cities are served by Southwest Airways, 
one of the outstanding successes among the 
local alrlines, 


Any Interruption of this network of local 
air service between the 260 cities which the 
major trunk airlines do not touch would. of 
course, greatly handicap the flying public. 
So long as the airlines are required to oper- 
ate on temporary certificates, there is a con- 
tinuing threat of service suspensions. Be- 
cause of this the affected airlines are seeking 
permanent Government certification. The 
House has unanimously passed the Hinshaw 
bill, providing for this. Tomorrow, a similar 
bill, Senate bill No. 3759, comes before the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. We urge its approval and pas- 
sage this session. 

On the free enterprise competitive prin- 
ciple as properly applied to alr transporta- 
tion, we are convinced there is a distinct 
need for more air stops than the trunk air- 
lines of the country make. Although these 
major airlines, plus railroad and bus inter- 
ests, are organized in opposition to perma- 
nent certification of the local airline car- 
riers, we believe the local carriers rate the 
stability and strength which permanent cer- 
tification would give them. Air transpor- 
tation for the smaller cities should be a 
concern of Congress, and the way for Con- 
gress to express it ls to pass this pending 
legislation, 


The Late Honorable A. Sidney Camp 


SPEECH 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, a 
kind and great figure in the Congress 
passed with the death of our beloved col- 
league, SDNEY Camp. I can think of no 
more generous or considerate person. 

I shall always think of SIDNEY Camp as 
sort of a pool of sunlight. He had that 
manner about him which blends cheer- 
fulness and encouragement in all situa- 
tions. Even when Sp lost his sight, his 
cheerful attitude was not affected. He 
was always ready to stop for a moment 
and chat in a neighborly way. I feel 
that I have lost a dear friend. 

The people of Puerto Rico whom I 
represent owed a special debt of grati- 
tude to Smyxr Camp as one of those in 
the Congress who took particular con- 
cern with problems affecting Puerto Rico, 
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and which were the subject of legisla- 
tion. For example, it was he who was 
largely instrumental in having the so- 
cial-security program extended to Puerto 
Rico. This was one of the most bene- 
ficial pieces of legislation for Puerto Rico 
which ever passed the Congress. 

I believe that the extension of social 
security to Puerto Rico was a direct re- 
sult of investigations conducted by & 
subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which visited Puerto 
Rico in 1949 under the able chairman- 
ship of SRY Camp. In a way, it will be 
his monument in Puerto Rico. 


The Republican Method of Destroying 
Agency Independence 


‘SPEECH 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was incorporated bY 
the Congress under the Export-Im 
Act of 1945 as an independent agency 
of Government to provide financing t9 
facilitate imports and the exchange of 
commerce between our country and for 
eign nationals, without however, com- 
peting with private capital or private 
banks. 


Until the advent of the Eisenhower 
Republican administraton of the bank 
operated as an independent agency 
Government under the management of 
a board of directors and with represen” 
tation on the National Advisory Coun! 

On April 30, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower sent to the Congress Reorgam- 
zation Plant No. 5. By that plan he 
destroyed the independence of the EX- 
port-Import Bank. He abolished its 
board of directors, placed it under the 
management of a single person & 
deprived the bank of its representation 
on the National Advisory Council an 
placed the control of the policy of the 
bank in the Treasury Department. e 
plan became effective 60 days later, to 
wit, May 31, 1953. t 

In one full swoop the President no 
only subordinated the bank to the Treas- 
ury Department, but at the same uo 
got rid of the bank managers appoin 
by prior administrations and supplanted 
them with his own appointees. 

Less than 14 months later, the Con- 
gress goes through the pretense of ag 
giving independence to the Export-Im- 
port Bank. This bill which we are no 
passing again creates a board of diree 
tors instead of a single director. Again 
it gives the bank representation on th 
National Advisory Council and of cour 
says again that it shall be an independ 
ent agency. ; 

Of course, the President will appoi”: 
the new directors. The degree of inde- 
pendence these new directors will t 
to show will best be judged by the fa° 
that their terms of office “shall be at th? 
pleasure of the President.” 
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If there is any publicity attendant 
. Upon the enactment of this bill, it un- 
doubtedly will stress that this is to be an 
independent agency. I doubt whether 
the American public will be so gullible 
as to believe in that kind of independ- 
ence, Their independence will be mark- 
€d by their subservience to the President 
and his Secretary of Treasury. 

This bill is further evidence that this 
Administration is the greatest expert in 
double talk yet produced on the Ameri- 
Can scene. 


Southwest One of the Finest Local 
Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, no local 
Airline in the country has more grass- 
roots appreciation and support than the 
Southwest Airways, which gives service 
through my district and in major parts 
ot California. This splendid little air- 

e has become an integral part of the 
Communities in which it operates. The 

co Enterprise-Record in an editorial 
Of July 24, 1954, reflects the attitude of 
€ local people. We are grateful for 

e service that the Southwest Airways 

As given our communities and because 
ol that service we believe that the oper- 

ting certificate of the Southwest Air- 
Ways should be made permanent. I in- 
Clude herewith a copy of the editorial 
Which describes the pioneering of South- 
West Airways in the field of local service 
and demonstrates the type of apprecia- 

n and support this airline has achieved 

Northern California: 

On BEHALF OF SOUTHWEST 

Everybody knows the old saying that if 
Jou build a better mousetrap the world 
With the exception of the mice—will beat a 
Path to your door and deliver you success. 

But the other side of the coin has never 

n as thoroughly publicized. 
ieee other side of the coin is the hard fact 

t, after the world has recognized your 

tter mousetrap, you have to beware lest 
zome slicker slip up and abscond with the 
3 of your work by duplicating your 

oduct or beating you out of it. 
„_ Current testimony to the existence of this 
Other side of the coin” is the case of South- 
rae Airways, the sterling “small airline” 
age furnishes Chico and 27 other medium 
alr coastal cities with excellent scheduled 

Service—passenger, freight, and mail. 
bingcnle of the Chico area feel a particular 
Chi up with Southwest Airways, because the 
81 area is sort of a charter member on the 

ine’s list of service points. We can re- 

ember back in the early years of the post- 


zar Period when Southwest launched its 
TVice, 


atose early years were lean ones. Oper- 
Bir? on even less than the proverbial shoe- 
ing, the airline by dint of little more than 
nad Work and long hours worked at building 
Place in the sun. 
duft, dual the Southwest Airways acquired 
u a reputation. Known as the “hurry- 
P airline” because of its tight schedule up 
Gown the State, Southwest attracted 
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national acclaim as the most efficient and 
satisfactory local airline carrier in the 
Nation. It bullt a safety record second to 
none. 

Southwest plowed its revenue right back 
into the company. The hard work and long 
hours continued and the company grew and 
became important in the economies and lives 
of the cities it served. 

The airline's relationship with Chico is 
typical of its entire operation. Southwest 
presently has six regularly scheduled flights 
north and south out of Chico daily, connect- 
ing the Chico area with the rest of the valley 
and linking the city’s passenger, freight, and 
mail services with major continental and 
overseas lines. 

During 1953, Southwest handled 4,128 pas- 
sengers at its Chico stop. Chico airmail 
toted by Southwest amounted to 18,223 
pounds and freight and express totals showed 
large gains. 

As such Southwest Airways has achieved 
maturity. 

And now comes the other side of the coin. 

Under present law airlines such as South- 
west are required to obtain renewal of their 
operating certificates every 3 years. South- 
west is currently seeking its renewal. But 
two other airlines—Bonanza, of Reno, and 
big United Airlines—are attempting to act- 
quire the right to the route built up by 
Southwest. 

Now that the ploneering, the Jean years, 
the hard work, and the long hours have 
borne fruit, the Johnnies-come-lately would 
like to ease Southwest out of the picture. 
Now that Southwest has become important 
to the cities on its route, the Johnnies-come- 
lately would like to take over for Southwest, 

That’s why Ted Meriam, mayor of Chico, 
is making a special trip to San Francisco 
next Tuesday. Knowing the feeling of Chi- 
coans toward Southwest Airways, and know- 
ing the value of Southwest and its superb 
service to the Chico area, Mayor Meriam is 
going to plead the case of Southwest's re- 
newal effort before the United States Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Meriam will be armed with a special brief 
of facts and figures in support of his argu- 
ments on behalf of Southwest. Prepared 
this week in a commendable cooperative 
effort by city and chamber of commerce ofi- 
cials, the fact brief win be offered to sub- 
stantiate the mayor's argument that grow- 
ing, alert, and businesslike Southwest Air- 
ways is important to the growing, alert, and 
businesslike Chico area. 

All citizens of the Chico area can hope 
that Mayor Merlam—and officials of other 
cities on Southwest's route—will meet with 
success in their arguments and that the air- 
line’s certificate will be renewed. 

If the renewal effort on behalf of South- 
west Airways does prove successful, then 
Mayor Meriam and the chamber of com 
merce—and their counterparts throughout 
Southwest's service area—will jump right 
into another battle on the side of the airline, 

This second battle will be a long-distance 
affair aimed at Washington, D. C., where 
Congress is currently considering legislation 
under which airlines such as Southwest 
cculd be granted permanent operating cer- 
tificates. 

Such legislation has already been granted 
unanimous approval of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A similar bill in the Senate 
S. 3759— 1s in committee. Its backers are 
currently urging California Senators KNOW- 
LAND and KUCHEL and Vice President NIXON 
to schedule hearings as soon as possible in 
order to improve the chances of completing 
action on the matter during the present 
session of Congress. 

Some of the major airlines are bucking 
the plan to grant permanent certificates to 
small airlines, of course. But we can hope 
that, in this matter, right—as personified by 
the arguments of Mayor Merlam—will pre- 
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vail, instead of might, as personified by the 
big airlines. 

Southwest Airways is entitled to the prod- 
uct of its pioneering. It has a right to the 
top side of the coin. 


Congress Should Enact H. R. 7840, To 
Amend the Railroad Retirement Act by 
Enlarging the Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has approved H. R. 
7840 which is designed to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act so as to liberal- 
ize and enlarge the benefits. It is a 
worthwhile bill and financially sound. 
The proposed amendments are needed 
and should be adopted. The benefits 
provided by the amendments are briefly 
summarized as follows: 

First. Benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second. Benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled 
children over age 18. 

Third. Full survivor benefits to widows, 
dependent widowers, and dependent par- 
ents who are also eligible for a railroad 
retirement annuity in their own right. 

Fourth. Increasing the creditable com- 
pensation from the present maximum of 
$300 a month to a maximum of $350 a 
month in the calculation of a retirement 
or survivor annuity. 

Fifth. Disregarding the compensation 
earned after age 65, if the crediting of 
such compensation would diminish the 
annuity. 

Sixth. Changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earn- 
ings for any month without loss of the 
annuity for that month. 

Seventh. Excluding the service of cer- 
tain delegates to national or interna- 
tional conventions of railway labor or- 
ganizations from coverage under this 
act. 

Eighth. Elimination of the require- 
ment in the present law that a child 
over age 16 and under 18 years must at- 
tend school regularly in order to be eli- 
gible for a survivor's annuity. 

Ninth. Waiver of retirement benefits 
for certain individuals . iai receiv- 
ing mnon-service-connected' veterans’ 
pensions. 

The principal amendment proposed to 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act would 
increase the tax base from $300 to $350 
a month, leaving the tax rate of 6% per- 
cent unchanged. 

A similar increase in the tax base for 
employment covered under the Social 
Security Act was approved by the House 
on June 1, 1954, when it passed H. R. 
9366. ‘This bill provides, among other 
things, for the increase in the creditable 
and taxable wage base from $3,600 to 
$4,200 a year. 
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Almost two-thirds of the railroad em- 
ployees now earn more than $300 a 
month, and they would pay the tax on 
their additional monthly compensation 
in excess of $300, but not in excess of 
$350. In return for this additional tax, 
these employees would get increased 
benefits resulting from the crediting of 
this additional compensation in the 
computation of their annuities. On the 
average, these employees would obtain 
benefit rights at the rate of $3 for each 
$1 in taxes they would pay. Further- 
more, the liberalization of the survivor 
benefits provided for in the bill would 
apply across the board, and the families 
of all railroad workers would benefit, re- 
gardless of whether or not the employee 
was taxed at the rate of $300 a month 
or $350 a month. 

It has been estimated by the Railroad 
Retirement Board that the increase in 
tax base from $300 to $350 a month 
would increase retirement-tax collec- 
tions by $56 million a year, on a level 
cost basis. This amount is sufficient to 
pay for all the additional retirement and 
survivor benefits provided for by this 
bill. 

The amendments proposed by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are shown on pages 6 to 8 of the com- 
mittee’s report on H. R. 7840. Briefly, 
the schedule of base year compensation 
is slightly altered, and the daily benefit 
rates for unemployment are increased by 
50 cents a step, with a maximum daily 
rate of $8.50. Moreover, an eligible em- 
ployee would be entitled to receive a 
daily benefit rate equal to half of his 
daily rate of compensation for the last 
employment in which he was engaged in 
the last calendar year. The total 
amount of benefits which may be paid to 
an employee separately for unemploy- 
ment or sickness within a benefit year 
would not exceed his total compensation 
in the base year. The reported bill also 
would increase the maximum compen- 
sation subject to contribution from $300 
to $350 a month. 


The Numbers Game—Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, events 
move so rapidly these days that public 
matters which seemed to be of supreme 
importance a few months ago, when the 
present session of Congress began, have 
already been almost forgotten. For ex- 
ample, my fellow Members will recall the 
tremendous interest aroused, both in and 
out of the Congress, by certain state- 
ments made by President Eisenhower 
and other eminent Republicans concern- 
ing the removal from the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a considerable number of 
empioyees under the President’s new 
Federal employee security program. 

Briefly, the series of statements began 
in October 1953 with the White House 
announcement that 1,456 employees had 
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been forced off the Federal payroll since 
the institution in the preceding May of 
the new Federal employee security pro- 
gram provided in President Eisenhower's 
Executive Order No. 10450. Consider- 
able speculation concerning this figure, 
1,456, and sharp criticism of its use by 
administration spokesmen followed dur- 
ing the months of November and Decem- 
ber. On January 7 the President an- 
nounced in his state of the Union mes- 
sage that 2,200 persons had been sepa- 
rated under the program. Discussion 
and criticism were increased by this 
second figure and, as administration 
spokesmen continued to use it with the 
implication, if not the direct statement, 
that 2,200 Communists, spies, traitors, 
and espionage agents had been discov- 
ered, more and more “numbers” began 
to appear. These were usually based on 
statements made by representatives of 
the executive departments and agencies 
in their appearances at budget hearings 
before the subcommittees of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

I shall not review today the heated 
discussion which began last December 
and died out slowly during the past few 
weeks, but you will remember the famous 
numbers game long after its confusing 
details have been forgotten. No one, to 
the best of my knowledge, found out the 
real facts either as to how many em- 
ployees had been dismissed or as to the 
reasons for their dismissals, and I doubt 
that this information will ever be made 
available. 

The President, his special counsel 
Bernard M. Shanley, Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Gov. Thomas Dewey, Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield, 
Chairman Young, of the Civil Service 
Commission—to name a few top-ranking 
Republican leaders who made public 
statements on the subject—furnished 
plenty of information, to be sure, par- 
ticularly in the course of the celebration 
of the birthday of their leader, Abraham 
Lincoln. We will not try to solve the 
mystery of the irrelevance of such in- 
formation in that connection, striking 
though it was. But it was amazing to 
hear these administration leaders fur- 
nishing to the public such obviously con- 
tradictory and erroneous information on 
a subject of great importance. 

The speakers not only were inconsist- 
ent with each other—they contradicted 
themselves. Sometimes a number like 
1,456 or 2,200 represented the number of 
Communists in Government—sometimes 
it was subversives—sometimes loyalty or 
security or loyalty-security risks. Some- 
times it included every one who resigned, 
retired, was dismissed for any cause, or— 
in one case, at least—died. Sometimes it 
included only employees who were dis- 
missed under the provisions of Executive 
Order No. 10450 which established the 
program. And, finally, having produced 
a situation of almost indescribable con- 
fusion and distrust and having offered no 
reasonable final clarification, the admin- 
istration permitted the whole matter to 
vanish from attention. 

I cannot let this session close without 
making at least an effort to present a few 
little known facts which throw some 
light on the “numbers game.” Needless 
to state, I am in no position to compute 
for you the final correct number to 
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complete the series of authoritatively an- 
nounced totals emanating from admin- 
istration spokesmen. But I found out 
when the published hearings of the 
various subcommittees of the House 
Committee on Appropriations began to 
appear, a few weeks ago, that my col- 
leagues on those subcommittees had 
been just as interested in trying to get 
the facts as I am, and that they had 
succeeded in drawing out—sometimes 
forcing out was required—some very in- 
teresting and important facts from the 
representatives of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies, appearing in de- 
fense of their 1955 budgets. I would not 
say that this process was exactly com- 
parable to the psychiatrist’s delving into 
the subconscious mind of his patient, but 
it does appear that the intimacy of a 
hearing before a small subcommittee 
from whom a recommendation for next 
year’s spending money will be forthcom- 
ing has a certain effectiveness in produc- 
ing facts. 

Since all Members of this House are 
just as busy as I am—and that is un- 
fortunately far too busy to permit us to 
read the hundreds of printed pages of re- 
ports of hearings before our appropria- 
tions subcommittees—I have had all this 
information compiled for your use and 
mine, and I shall have it included in the 
Appendix for your consideration. In the 
case of 24 different executive depart- 
ments and agencies, subcommittee con- 
sideration was given to the matter of dis- 
missals under the President’s employee 
security program, in hearings which 
started in December and ended in May. 
Secretaries of executive departments and 
heads of agencies, and their principal 
personnel and security officers explained 
in detail the actual operations of this 
program in their respective jurisdictions. 
A new set of statistics summarizing the 
results of the program cannot be com- 
piled from the hearings because infor- 
mation was not furnished on a uniform 
basis. But many aspects of this situa- 
tion are more important, in my estima- 
tion, than the actual numbers of em- 
ployees affected by it. 

A few of the most important questions 
which arise as one reads these hearings 
are the following: 

First. How can an accurate report con- 
cerning the operations and results of the 
investigation of the loyalty and security 
of Federal employees be presented to the 
public without prejudicing the determi- 
nation of their cases? 

Second. Is it possible to agree upon & 
uniform terminology and to devise basic 
procedures for such investigations so that 
the program is carried out in the same 
way in all departments and agencies, 
and so that their reports will be com- 
parable? 

Third. To what extent have the cur- 
rent difficulties in reporting and evalu- 
ating the results of the loyalty-security 
programs been due to the fact that there 
is a minimum of central control? 
more central control is needed should 
it be exercised by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the National Security Council, 
some other existing agency, or a newly 
established special agency? 

Fourth. How shall proper statistical 
account be taken of an employee charged 
with two or more loyalty-security of- 
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fenses? Of an employee under investi- 
gation in one agency who is transferred 
another agency? 

Fifth. What course should be taken in 
Cases of employees charged as loyalty- 
Security risks who resign or are dis- 
—particularly in a reduction-in- 

force operation—before the conclusion 

Of their cases? 

Sixth. Are cases of violation of the 
Security order which involve law-break- 
ing being reported promptly to the De- 
Partment of Justice and are they being 
handled promptly by the Department? 

Seventh. What, if any, agency records 
of loyalty and security cases should be 
Made available to the House Committee 
on Appropriations and other committees? 

As you read these hearings I know 

t many more questions will be raised 

Your mind. I know, too, that what- 

€ver your earlier judgment may have 

it will be modified as you consider 
What the responsible officers of these 24 
executive departments and agencies had 

Say about their own experiences in the 

tion of the President's program 
during its first months of existence. I 
doubt very seriously that any one of you 
Will be entirely satisfied with the situa- 
tion which they present, and I assume 
t many Members on both sides of the 
aisle will agree in my judgment that our 
Serious consideration should be given to 
this extremely important problem. It is 
too late in the present session to initiate 
action in this direction, but it ought to 
~be taken up as soon as we return next 
Year. This is not a partisan matter, and 
rs of both parties will want to find 
answers to the questions raised 

by the “numbers game.” 
Ra the Appendix of the Recor I shall 
uce a series of excerpts of relevant 
under the general title: “Infor- 
Mation Concerning the Operation of the 
eral Employees Security Program as 
Presented Before the Committee on Ap- 
Propriations of the House of Representa- 
ves in Hearings on the Fiscal 1955 Ap- 
Priations.’” I urge every Member to 


Consider carefully these most significant 
Statements, 


The Numbers Game—Part 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


lesir. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
8 to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
hen T include the following excerpts from 
5 on the 1955 appropriation bills: 
Txrormaron CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
= FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 
PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE or REPRESENTA 
aa IN HEARINGS ON THE Fiscal 1955 Ar- 
PRIATIONS 
( DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
From hearings on December 7 and 9 and 
Re March 16, 1953) 
New Presentative JoHN J. Rooney, Democrat, 
1.456 Ork: “With regard to this matter of 
ged security risks in Govern- 
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ment, I think it might be interesting to 
know how many of the 1,456, which is a 
much talked about figure, apply to the De- 
partment of Justice.” 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General: 
“We can get you that figure.” 

S. A. Andretta, Administrative Assistant 
Attorney General: “Yes; we can give you 
that; those who were removed under security 
regulations.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Can you give an approxima- 
tion of the number at this time?” 

William P. Rogers, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral: “I would not want this in the record, 
but I think it would be, maybe, 10. 

“(Notre.—The Deparment determined later 
that the correct number is 8.)" 

Mr. Rooney: “What is wrong with that 
being in the record?” 

Mr. Rogers: “Because I am not sure of the 
number and want to be correct.” 

Mr. Rooney: “You can-correct the figure, 
if it is not correct. Of that number in the 
entire Department of Justice, how many of 
those were Communists?” 

Mr. Rogers: “I do not believe I can answer 
that.” 

Mr. Brownell: “I know one that was a 
former Communist. He came up to me for 
review and has since been separated from 
the Department.” 


Mr. Rooney: “The others, I presume, are in. 


the category of homosexuals, alcoholics, and 
incompetents?” 

Mr. Brownell: “There are eight different 
categories, I think, under the security or- 
der.” 

Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, December 9, 1953: 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director: “As regards the 
inquiries of the Civil Service Commission, 
you will recall that this committee in 1948 
issued specific instructions that the Civil 
Service Commission advise us of action taken 
in all cases where criminal records of appli- 
cants or employees were located in our files. 
I want to report to the committee that 
through October 31 of this year [1953] fol- 
lowing actions had been taken by the Civil 
Service Commission since the inception of 
the program approximately 10 years ago: 
12,792 were dismissed; 7,586 were confronted 
and reprimanded; 4,545 were issued letters 
of warning; 22,464 names were flagged on 
the eligible list. 

“This shows that the results of the 
searches which we made for them resulted in 
positive action being taken.” 

Mr. Hoover described the work of the Bu- 
reau under the Executive order of April 27, 
1953. Their burden was “materially in- 
creased” because the new program required 
investigations of security and not only sub- 
version. “I would like to cite the workload of 
the name checks that were received, showing 
the volume of the workload in 1953. We re- 
ceived requests for name checks on 398,640 
persons; we made fingerprint searches on 
423,646; we opened 4,407 field investigations 
and made preliminary inquiries in 3,381 
cases. The volume will run approximately 
the same for the current fiscal year [1954]. 
For the next fiscal year there may be slight 
increases in 1 or 2 of the items. The in- 
crease in searches and reviews of additional 
references as required by the new order has 
increased that phase of our work about 69 
percent.” 

Mr. Hoover explained the work of the Bu- 
reau under various legal and administrative 
provisions relating to the investigation of 
Federal employees. 

In a “tabulation of specific increases in 
criminal and civil work, fiscal years 1953 
versus 1952"—the item departmental appli- 
cants for 1952 was 14,905 and for 1953 it 
was 30,760—an increase of 106 percent. 

Mr. Hoover described the indictment of 
Communist leaders, totaling 105, for the 
period from July 1948 to November 9, 1953. 
In reply to a question from Representative 
Rooney, Mr. Hoover presented a table indi- 
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cating that 20 of the 105 had been indicted 
since February 1, 1953. 

On March 16 the committee, in considering 
the third supplemental appropriation bill of 
1954, engaged in the following discussion: 

Mr. Roongy: “Mr. Chairman, it appears 
that the Eisenhower administration has no 
intention of giving up their numbers game, 
Ca Saturday evening last the Vice President 
of the United States made a speech in which 
he said that 422 Goyernment employees’ files 
showed subversive activities or associations. 

“Now, the Jaw of the land, as I understand 
it—this is permanent law, and repeated in 
every appropriation bill for a number of 
years—provides that ‘any person who advo- 
cates, or who is a member of an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or violence 
and accepts employment the salary or wages 
for which are paid from any appropriation or 
fund contained in this or any other act shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both.’ 

“This will be found in section 1209, Public 
Law 759, 81st Congress. 

“I should like to ask the Department of 
Justice how many cases it has pending at the 
moment under this law which makes it a 
felony to belong to an organization which 
advocates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence? 

“I believe that it has been held that one 
who belongs to the Communist Party is a 
member of an organization which advocates 
the overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or violence. 

“How many prosecutions have been Insti- 
tuted or are pending under this provision of 
law?" 

Mr. Andretta: “I do not know, but I can 
get the information for you, Mr. Rooney.” 

Mr. Rooney: “This appropriation request 
for the security transfer would take away a 
substantial sum of money from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service at a time 
when we have the deplorable condition along 
the Mexican border which was pictured to 
the committee by the Attorney General and 
the Assistant Attorney General, and I was 
wondering if the Attorney General is familiar 
with this provision of law, which is con- 
tained in Public Law 759 of the 8ist Congress. 
If you have found 422 Communists in the 
Government, how many are being prosecuted 
under this law?” 

Mr. Andretta: “I do not know the answer 
to that. 

“(The following information was 
furnished.) 

“The records of the Department do not dis- 
close that any indictments have been re- 
turned or prosecutions brought under the 
provisions of this statute.” 

Representative FREDERIC R. COUDERT, In., 
Republican, New York: “Will the gentleman 
yield?” 

Mr. Rooney: "I gladly yield to my friend 
from New Tork.“ 

Mr. Coupert: “I would like to suggest to 
the witness, when he answers the gentle- 
man's questions as to what prosecutions may 
be pending, that he indicate what prosecu- 
tions may have been instituted in any prior 
years, beginning in 1951." 

Mr. Roonry: “A speech broadcast over the 
radio and television was widely publicized on 
Saturday evening in which the Vice President 
of the United States claimed that there were 
found 422 subversives or associates of sub- 
versives. I think that Attorney General 
Brownell should explain how many of those 
422 are being prosecuted under the provisions 
of this Public Law 759 of the 81st Congress.“ 

Mr, Coupert: Will the gentleman further 
yield?” á 

Mr. RooNEY: “Certainly,” . 

Mr. Covupert: “I think the Attorney Gen- 
eral might again explain how it was that 
during an earlier administration Dexter 
White and Hiss remained in Government 


later 
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service without being prosecuted by any 
agency of the Government.” 

Mr. Rooner: “I thought that Alger Hiss 
was prosecuted by the Truman administra- 
tion. If I recall directly, the 10 Commu- 
nist leaders in New York and the Rosenbergs 
were investigated and prosecuted under the 
Truman administration. I could give the 
gentleman other cases. Aside from the De- 
troit cases started in the Truman adminis- 
tration, I do not know what this administra- 
tion has done to prosecute people who are 
engaged, they say, in subversive activities, If 
there are any so engaged, I am sure the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that they should 
be prosecuted. Let's just dor 't talk about it 
for political purposes. Let's get them out of 
the Government, and prosecute them, if 
there are any.” 

Mr. Couperr: “I will agree with the gentle- 
man's last observation, and I think if the 
members of the gentleman's party would fol- 
low that very wise counsel we would be much 
better off, but let me remind him again that 
the prosecution of Mr. Alger Hiss was the 
product of the investigation of the commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman, but nevertheless he was 
prosecuted under the Truman administra- 
tion, tried by a jury, and convicted, as were 
any number of others the gentleman might 
refer to. 

“Now, Mr. Andretta, how much has been 
spent by the Department of Justice in in- 
vestigating possible security risks in the De- 
partment?” 

Mr. ANnpretra: “We spent no money out- 
side the regular money for character inves- 
tigations. 

“As I pointed out earlier, the person who 
comes into the Department of Justice—we 
have always done that for many, many years, 
and the FBI has funds to make character 
investigations for all employees, 

“So we have never received any additional 
funds to carry out this security program. 
‘These are the first funds now that are being 
made available, if they are made available, 
for that purpose.” 

Mr. Rooney: “I suppose the Department 
of Justice has sufficient personnel on hand 
to determine whether or not they had a se- 
curity risk in the Department of Justice.” 

Mr. CouperT: “Would the gentleman from 
New York yield to me again?” 

Mr. Rooney: “I always gladly yield to my 
friend from New York.” 

Mr. Couperr: “Before we complete the dis- 
cussion of the subject of prosecution which 
my friend, Mr. Rooney, brought up a few 
moments ago, my attention has just been 
called by my good friend from Oregon, Mr. 
Coon, that Martin Dres declared on the floor 
of the House a few days ago that in 1941 he 
turned over a list of 1,124 known Commun- 
ists, affiliates with Communist organizations, 
to the administration, including the names 
of Hiss and White. 

“I ask the witness whether, when he pro- 
vided the information, in answer to Mr. 
Rooney's question, that he will also include 
information as to which of those 1,124 were 
prosecuted by the early administration in 
any way, shape, or form. 

“(Nore.—The information requested will 
be supplied the committee.) 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
(From hearings on December 8 and 10, 1953) 

Representative GORDON CANFIELD, Republi- 

can, of New Jersey: “General {addressing 
Arthur E Summerfield, Postmaster Gener- 
al], have you discharged any employees be- 
cause they were considered bad security 
risks?” 
Mr. Summerfield: “Yes, we have: 116 was 
the last figure I have had laid on my desk, 
And I might add there are many hundreds 
under investigation.” 
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Mr. Caro: “Does the record show that 
there were any firings in former years for 
this reason?“ 

Mr. Summerfield: “I have not checked 
that. I know that we inherited a tremen- 
dous number of possible security risks that 
were supposed to be in the process of inves- 
tigation, in which they were so far behind 
that it was ridiculous, but they are in such 
numbers that it may be some time before 
the work is completed." 

Mr. CANFIELD; “Have any of those been in 
the Washington office of the Post Office De- 
partment?” 

Mr. Summerfield: “I think they were 
pretty general all over the country.” 

Mr. Canrteto: “What I am geting at is, 
Have any of those been in the higher eche- 
lons of the Post Office Department?“ 

Mr. Summerfield: No. That is correct, is 
it not, Mr. Stephens [referring to David H. 
Stephens, chief post-office inspector] ?” 

Mr. Stephens: “That is correct.” 

“(Off-record discussion.)" 

Mr. Canrietp: “I can say for the record 
that this committee, General, compliments 
you on pursuing this situation. * * * 
Are there any questions by the members of 
the committee at this time?” 

Representative J. VaucHan Gary, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia: “Not now, Mr. Chairman.” 

Two days later (December 10) Mr. Gary 
questioned Mr. Summerfield and Mr. Ste- 
phens, as follows: 

Mr. Gary: “I believe you stated that you 
have dismissed something over a hundred 
cases on account of security risk.” 

Mr. Summerfield: “That is correct; 166." 
[Note.—On December 9 he gave the number 
as 116—is this a typographical error? 

Mr. Gary: “You also stated that when you 
came into the Department there were a large 
number of cases under investigation. Were 
those cases that arose under the loyalty pro- 
gram?” 

Mr. Summerfield: "I do not know whether 
or not the 160 were; I have not identified 
them to that extent.” 

Mr. Garr: “Did the cases that you referred 
to as under investigation when you took over 
arise from the loyalty check on all Federal 
employees?” 

Mr. Summerfield: “I believe so. I will ask 
Mr. Stephens to comment on that.“ 

Mr. Stephens: “There were some, Congress- 
man, which had been handled under the loy- 
alty program, and there were some under 
the security program. It was a combination 
of both.“ 

Mr. Gary: “The loyalty program was ini- 
tlated by an Executive order of the President, 
in 1947, which required a name and finger- 
print check of every Government employee. 
Now, did these pending cases arise under that 
program?” 

Mr. Stephens: “Not all of them, but some 
were employees that had been processed un- 
der that order, and who were on the rolls. 
Some of them had even had hearings under 
the loyalty program; and there were also 
cases that required reevaluation under the 
new security program.” 

Mr. Gary; “Under the new security pro- 
gram. When was that adopted?” 

Mr. Stephens: “It was adopted by the Pres- 
ident’s Executive Order 10450, April 27, of 
this year.” 

Mr. Gary: “The cases pending when you 
took over could not have arisen under the 
security program, as that program was not 
adopted until after you took over.” 

Mr, Stephens: “That is right, but under 
the new program there had been additional 
cases.” 


Mr. Gary: “I understand. Now, have all 
cases been pretty well cleared up, or how 
many have you under Investigation?” 

Mr. Stephens: “We have many cases to be 
reevaluated. We have received for han- 
dling a total of 23,548 cases. Of these, 1,295 
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originated or were in process under the old 
loyalty program. We have received 409 cases 
under the new security program, new cases. 
new evidence, and investigations currently 
in the making. We have had a national 
agency check on all new employees. coming 
into the service, totaling more than 13,000, 
making a total in excess of 23,000. ° * * 

Mr. Gary: “Were any of the dismissals 
that have been made among the higher offi- 
clals of the Department?” 

Mr. Stephens: No, sir.” 

Mr. Gary: As I understand, the cases that 
have not been disposed of are still under 
investigation, and it is your purpose to carry 
the investigation to its conclusion? * * * 

Mr. Summerfield: “That is correct.” 

Mr. Gary and Mr. Canrtetp discussed 3 
statement made by Posmaster General Han- 
negan in the course of hearings on the 1 
appropriation bill (before the loyalty pro- 
gram was put into effect), and a statement 
made by Postmaster General Donaldson in 
the hearings on the 1949 bill. Both officers 
had described the situation in the Depart 
ment as being very free of Communist activ- 
ities during the period under consideration- 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
(From ħearings on January 8, 1954) 

Representative Gorpon CANFIELD, Repub- 
lican, New Jersey; “General [addressing Ma]. 
Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, Managing Director]: 
have the security personnel investigations. 
started during the current fiscal year, been 
completed?" 7 

General Edgerton: “I think they have all 
been completed. We have had 1 or 2 vacan” 
cies filled with new employees, and I th 
those investigations have all been com- 
pleted.” 

Sidney Sherwood, Secretary: They are all 
completed.“ 

General Edgerton: “We did that as a pack- 
aged deal this year.” 

Mr. CaNvrIxtDo. “Have you ever had to diss 
charge any employees under this program? 

General Edgerton: “We have not dis- 
charged any in my time.” 

Mr. Sherwood: “No, Mr. Chairman; W° 
have not.“ 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
(From hearings on January 12, 1954) 


Representative SIDNEY R. YATES, Democrat, 
of Illinois; “Has the Commission made an“ 
dismissals of its employees for securitf 
reasons?" 

Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman: “Since I have 
been Chairman, I have had the duty in just 
one instance to suspend an employee pe 7 
ing an investigation as to whether or no 
he should be continued in employment. 
am not aware of any request for a hearin 
and 1 have reason to believe that resulted in 
his suspension from the service. That is the 
only one.” 

Mr. Yates: “Was this because of a question 
of loyalty, or for some other reason than 
security reasons?“ 

Mr. Hype: “It was loyalty.” 

| Omission. | 

Mr. Yates: “Has the Commission had oc” 
casion to separate from its service any em 
ployees because of reasons other than loya!t¥ 
but which would still fall within the secur!t 
order?” 

Mr. Hype: “Not since I have been Chait 
man.“ 2 
Mr. Yates: “How long have you bee 

Chairman?” 

Mr. Hxpe: “Since April 18 of last year; 
1953." 

Mr. Yates: “Do you know of any the prev! 
ous year?“ 

Mr, Hyper: “I do not.” 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
(From hearings on January 12 and 20, 1954) 


Representative Jonn J. ROONEY, Democr#® 
New York: “I should like to inquire BO 
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Many security risks have been discharged 
trom the Department of Commerce?" 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary: “It is about 
450, is it not?“ 
James C. Worthy, Assistant Secretary for 
istration: “Mr. Secretary, I can an- 
Swer that as I have the actual figures here, 
but I would like to go off the record.” 
Mr, Rooney: “I want it on the record. I 
Want to know how many alleged security 
5 were dischatged for subversive activi- 


(Discussion preliminary to going off the 
record to permit Mr. Worthy to make a 
comment.) 

Mr. Worthy: “Since the 20th of January 
We have separated from the Department a 

of 132 people as security risks. This is 
security risks as defined by the new Execu- 
tive order. They are not all subversives, in 
the literal sense of that word.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many were subversives 
in the literal sense of the word?” 

Mr. Worthy: “I do not have that figure.” 
an Rooney: “Would you say it was 1, 2, 

Mr. Worthy: “I would not want to estl- 
Mate that figure, sir.” 

Mr. Rooney: “More than three?” 

Mr. Worthy: “Because under the new 
Executive order the only criterion is secur- 
ity. We have been operating on that basis.” 

Mr. Rooney: “A great number of these 
Might have been homosexuals?” 

Mr. Worthy: “Some of them were.“ 

Mr. Rooney: “Drunkards? But how many 
ot them were security risks in the literal 
dense of the word, engaged in subversive 
Activities?” 

Secretary Weeks: “Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Rooney, I think under the rules of the game 
that a homosexual, or whatever he may be, 

Considered just as much a security risk as 
anybody else.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Of course he Is, and that is 
Why we gave the former Secretary of Com- 
Merce authority to fire them summarily.” 

(Omission.)” 

Mr, Worthy: “I do not have those figures.” 

. Rooney: “Can you tell me how many 
Of these were homosexuals?” 
oar Worthy: “I can tell you that. Thirty- 

Mr. Rooner: “How many were drunks?” 

Mr. Worthy: “I do not have that further 
breakdown.” 

Representative Faeprric R. COUDERT, In., 
Republican of New York: “Off the record.” 

(Discussion off the record.)“ 

(After discussion of other subjects, the 
Committee returned to security risks.) 

Mr. Rooney: “Mr. Worthy, when you men- 
toned the figure of 182, which you did a 

e ago, the subversives, homosexuals, 
nkards, and incompetents, how many 
employees do you now have in the Depart- 
ent of Commerce?” 
on Worthy: “As of the 31st of October 
SI i manent full-time employment was 
5 Mr. Rooney: “I take it that my request is 
UN before you and that there shall be in- 
Serted in the record“ 
ú Mr. Worthy: "Excuse me. I did not hear 
ie question.” 
few Rooney: "I take it my request for the 
sores to which I directed your attention is 
see before you and that they will be in- 
ted in this record”? 

Mr. Worthy: “That is correct.” 

1 Rooney: “How many are security risks 
the literal sense and how many drunkards, 
and so forth.“ 

mi r. Worthy: “We will supply that. I 
es say this 31,519 employment figure is 
zmanent full-time paid employment.” 
Peon? : “Did any of the 132 come 

m the part-time workers?” 

I Mr. Worthy: “I would have to check that. 

Cannot answer that.” 
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Mr. Rooney: “Will you so state when you 
furnish the information for the record?” 
Mr. Worthy: Yes. 
“(The information referred to follows:) 
1. Cases involving morals charges 
2. Cases involving alleged subversion 
OF CisIOPRItS an EEA ARAOR 
8. Cases involving charges other than 
morals and alleged subversion or 
disloyal charges ss 73 
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None of the foregoing Involved part-time 
employees. 


Mr. Rooney: “And how many part-time 
employees you have. Will you furnish that 
for the record?” 

Mr. Worthy: Tes. 

“(The information referred to follows:) 

“As of October 31, 1953, there were 5,368 
part-time and intermittent employees.” 

(On January 20, 1954 the Committee again 
considered security risks.) 

Mr. Rooney: “I have one matter and that 
concerns the Department as a whole and not 
merely the Office of International Trade. I 
inquired of the Secretary and/or you, Mr. 
Worthy, with regard to the number of actual 
security risks in the Department. I note in 
answer to my question there was furnished 
a bare statement that 36 were separated for 
morals reasons, 23 for alleged subversion or 
disloyalty, and 73 for other security reasons, 
which would include habitual drunkenness, 
loose talk, and so forth. Is that the only 
information you propose to give this com- 
mittee on this subject?” 

Mr. Worthy: “It is my understanding that 
was the information you requested.” 

Mr, Rooney: “There has been an impres- 
sion given the public that 2,200 people have 
been separated from the Government because 
they were subversive. A great many people 
suspect that is a lot of hogwash. When you 
talk of security risks, you are not talking of 
subversives. Are these 36 cases homosexuals 
or do they include other cases involved with 
respect to morals?” 

Mr. Worthy: “All homosexual cases, I be- 
Ue ve.“ 

Mr. Rooney: “How many are drunks? 
How many are loose talkers? There are eight 
categories in the Executive order, are there 
not?” 

Mr. Worthy: “As I recall it; yes.” 

Mr. Roomzr: “Then with regard to the 
alleged subversion or disloyalty, how many 
of those people resigned? How many did 
you fire?" 

Mr. Worthy: “Let me examine the records, 
please.” 

Mr. Roonry: “What did they do? I don't 
want their names. What did they do? I 
think we are entitled to this information be- 
fore we sit down and mark up an appropri- 
ation bill,” 

Mr. Worthy: “I will be very glad to go 
back and examine the records in more detail. 
I had understood that you wished a break- 
down between the broad categories.” 

Mr, Rooney: No.“ 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “Who is the security ofi- 
cer in your Bureau?” 

Mr. Worthy: “Col. Newman Smith.“ 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “We had his predecessors 
down here on various cases.” 

Mr. Rooney: “The Secretary himself used 
to sit across the table and give us the detalls 
on this.” 

Mr. Worthy: “We would be very happy to 
give you whatever information you wish, Mr. 
Rooney. We want to be careful to give it 
in such a way that individual cases cannot 
be identified.” 

Mr, CLEVENGER: “We have never had that 
problem.“ 

Mr. Rooxxr: I am glad the Department 
is getting cleaned up. We used to find 55 
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and 75 homosexuals in a batch, Now you 
find 36 out of 30,000." 

Mr. Worthy; “We will submit more de- 
tailed information on that.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many more do you sus- 
pect there are, Mr. Worthy?” 

Mr. Worthy: “That, Mr. Rooney, I would 
not even conjectures a guess on.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER: “Off the record.” 

“(Discussion off the record.)“ 


Mineral Leasing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
has been enacted by the Congress which 
provides for the multiple mineral devel- 
opment of the public lands of the United 
States. 

I wish to commend the mining, and 
the oil and gas industries, for their sin- 
cere efforts to rise above narrow self- 
interests in order to assist the Congress 
in arriving at legislation that will permit 
the maximum utilization of our mineral 
resources, In all these efforts to arrive 
at a fair answer to the problem and to 
protect the prospector and small-mine 
operator, I and other members of the 
House Interior Committee have had the 
cooperation and able assistance of the 
American Mining Congress, the Nevada 
Mining Association, and the Western Oil 
& Gas Association. 

In view of the fact that S. 3344, as 
enacted, is a very complicated measure, 
and because I know that the miners and 
prospectors of Nevada and other West- 
ern States will wish to learn how they 
may be affected by the new law, I have 
prepared an explanation of it which 
should answer many questions raised by 
those concerned. 

WHY WAS IT NECESSARY TO CHANGE EXISTING. 
MINING AND LEASING LAWS? 

The Mining Act of 1872 provided for 
the location of mining claims on public 
lands. It was contemplated under that 
act that the minerals of the country 
would be disposed of completely and ex- 
clusively under its provisions with the 
mineral claimant obtaining full title to 
his claim when a patent was granted. 
The first radical departure from that_ 
system came about through the passage 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 under 
which, save for valid claims then exist- 
ing, oil, gas, coal, phosphate, sodium, or 
oil shale could be disposed of only under 
that legislation. The Mineral Leasing 
Act also resulted in a determination by 
the Secretary of the Interior that lands 
which were known to contain those min- 
erals or which were under lease to de- 
velop such minerals were not subject to 
location under the mining laws of 1872. 

The conflict between the Mining Act 
of 1872 and the Leasing Act of 1920 in- 
creased with the years. The basic prin- 
ciples of the mining law, with its ex- 
clusiveness and entirety of disposition 
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and the granting of a full title, was in- 
consistent with the limited method of 
disposition under the leasing laws. 

With the rise in exploration for uran- 
ium, stimulated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the conflict between the 
mining laws and the Mineral Leasing 
Act became more apparent. The prin- 
cipal area of domestic uranium-mining 
activity is at present in the Colorado 
plateau area, which is heavily covered 
by oil and gas filings. This situation 
has had the effect of excluding devel- 
opment for fissionable-source materials 
and other hard minerals. In this same 
area, where oil and gas filings have not 
been established, oil and gas prospectors 
hesitate to file and commence drilling 
because of the existence of mining 
claims which would impair their rights. 
This situation -was temporarily met 
when the 83d Congress enacted Public 
Law 250, which validated a limited num- 
ber of uranium-mining claims located 
on oil and gas lands from August 1, 1939, 
to December 31, 1952. 

At the time that law was enacted Con- 
gress recognized the need for more per- 
manent legislation which would provide 
for legal compatibility between the min- 
ing laws and the Mineral Leasing Act. 
This new law is the result. 

This law also solves another problem. 
It provides that mining claims may be 
located for fissionable-source materials 
and for issuance of a full patent on such 
claims. This removes an uncertainty 
brought about by enactment of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, which re- 
served fissionable-source materials to 
the United States, and by a ruling of 
the Department of the Interior in 1948, 
which held that mining claims could not 
be located based upon uranium. 

WHAT DOES THE NEW LAW DO? 


This act will open to location, under 
the mining laws, about 60 million acres 
now withdrawn under the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act. The first three sections of the 
act are designed to protect equities cre- 
ated as a result of Public Law 250, en- 
acted last year. 

Section 1 gives a preference to any 
mining claimant who attempted to vali- 
date his claim under Public Law 250. 
This section brings forward the cutoff 
date of Public Law 250 to February 10, 
1954, in order to protect those who acted 
in good faith in prospecting between 
January 1, 1953, and the issuance of AEC 
Circular No. 7, February 10, 1954, which 
outlined procedures for uranium leases. 

Section 2 sets up priorities to resolve 
conflicts between claimants who have lo- 
cated mining claims on the same tract of 
land, which at the time of location was 
withdrawn under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. Where conflicts develop, claims lo- 
cated during the period covered by Pub- 
lic Law 250 have preference to those lo- 
cated after the cutoff date. Also, pref- 
erence is given to claims located before 
February 10, 1954. 

Section 3 gives the owner of a lease or 
the holder of any pending uranium lease 
application, under AEC Circular No. 17, 
a preference right to locate a mining 
claim on the same lands, subject to a 
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valid mining claim filed before February 
10, 1954. 

Sections 4 and 5 establish a basis for 
multiple use of the same lands under 
the mining laws and the Mineral Leasing 
Act. Mining claims can be located here- 
after on lands leased under the Mineral 
Act, or known to be valuable for Leasing 
Act minerals. Also, any mining claims 
heretofore located which become valid 
because of this act, and all future min- 
ing claims, shall be subject to a reser- 
vation to the United States of all Leasing 
Act minerals. Any patent issued for any 
such claim shall contain such reserva- 
tion only as to lands which at the time 
of issuance of such patent are known to 
be valuable for Leasing Act minerals, or 
are included in a permit or lease, or are 
covered by an application under the leas- 
ing laws. 

Section 6 establishes the basic princi- 
ples of operation which are to be fol- 
lowed under multiple use of the same 
lands. It establishes the general prin- 
ciple that each operation shall be con- 
ducted in a manner compatible with any 
other mineral use insofar as reasonably 
practicable. This is a reciprocal sec- 
tion, and calls upon the miner and the 
lessee to act in such a manner as not to 
unreasonably interfere with the opera- 
tions of each other. 

Section 7 provides an in rem procedure 
whereby those who claim rights in the 
Leasing Act minerals under an unpat- 
ented mining claim can be called upon 
to come forward and assert those rights. 
It is based upon the procedure which is 
followed in securing mineral patents and 
which is well known to mining people. 
It has been held that one who has an 
unpatented mining claim has certain 
possessory rights as may be found valid 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Under 
the procedure established by this section, 
a mining claimant is called upon to as- 
sert his rights to Leasing Act minerals 
or, upon failure to do so, his claim shall 
become subject to a reservation to the 
United States of Leasing Act minerals, 
This section provides procedure under 
which lessees may obtain determination 
of rights under unpatented mining 
claims affecting lands under which oil- 
and gas-lease rights are asserted. The 
purpose is to eliminate title uncertainties 
which follow from possible existence of 
unidentifiable mining locations and from 
uncertain status of inactive locations. 

Section 8 authorizes the owner of an 
unpatented heretofore located mining 
claim to relinquish his rights as to Leas- 
ing Act minerals. Recordation of such 
a relinquishment in the county office of 
record makes such a mining claim there- 
after subject to a reservation of the leas- 
able minerals, °. 

Section 9 restores lands within two 
helium reserves, which hàd been with- 
drawn from the public domain, to entry 
and location under the mining laws and 
to permit and lease under the leasing 
laws, upon determination by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that such entry will 
not result in loss or waste of the helium- 
bearing gas. The Secretary may at any 
time require the entryman to conduct 
his operations so as to prevent such loss 
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or waste. The helium reserves so af- 

fected are the Woodside and Harley 

Dome Fields, located in Emery and 

Grand Counties, Utah. 

Section 10 amends the Atomic Energy 
‘Act to eliminate the reservation to the 
United States of fissionable source ma- 
terials in the public lands of the United 
States and to confirm the validity of 
otherwise valid mining claims located 
on the basis of a discovery of fissionable 
source material alone. This section 
also reaffirms the Atome Energy Com- 
mission’s authority to purchase, take, 
requisition, condemn, or otherwise ac- 
quire supplies of source materials or 
other interest in real property contain- 
ing deposits of source materials and to 
conduct prospecting and exploratory op- 
erations for such deposits in any real 
property believed by the Commission to 
have possibilities of containing source 
materials. The AEC is required to 
make just compensation for any prop- 
erty or interest in property so acquired. 

Section 11 contains definitions of 
terms used in the act, 

Sections 12 and 13 provide that if any 
provision of the act is found to be un- 
constitutional, invalid, or unenforce- 
able, the other terms of the act will not 
be affected thereby; and limits the act 
in its application from affecting areas 
withdrawn from the public domain 
which are not specifically covered in 
the act. ‘ 

HOW WILL THE NEW LAW AFFECT THE OWNER 
OF AN UNPATENTED MINING CLAIM HERETO- 
FORE LOCATED? 

Miners will be affected by the act in 
that all claims heretofore located 
will be subject to section 7 of the law in 
the event their mining claims are lo- 
cated on lands later subject to oil or gas 
leases or permits. In this event, mining 
claimants of lands located within an 
area in which the rights in oil, gas, or 
any Leasing Act minerals are asserted 
would be required to come forward and 
establish the validity of each mining 
claim if he desired to assert his posses- 
sory rights to Leasing Act minerals. 
The determination of the validity would 
be made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior or his designated agent. Pro- 
cedures by the Leasing Act operator and 
the mining claimant to be followed un- 
der section 7 of the act are as follows: 

First. Any Leasing Act applicant may 
file in such office as the Secretary of the 
Interior may designate, a request for 
publication of notice of such application, 
provided that not less than 90 days prior 
to his request for publication there shall 
have been filed for record in the county 
office in which the lands covered are lo- 
cated, a notice of the filing of such ap- 
plication with a description of the lands 
covered by such application, 

Second. The Leasing Act applicant 
must also certify that he has examined 
the lands involved, and has made rea- 
sonable effort to ascertain whether any 
person was in actual possession of, or 
engaged in, the working of such lands, 
and shall set forth the nature and results 
of such inquiry in said affidavit. 
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Third. Prior to publication, the Leas- 
ing Act applicant must examine all in- 
struments of record in the public records 
of the county in which said lands are 
located and then set forth the name and 
address, if available, of any person dis- 
Closed to have an interest in said lands 
Under any unpatented mining claim. 

Fourth. Thereupon, the Secretary of 
the Interior, at the expense of the Leas- 
ing Act applicant, shall cause notice of 
Such application to be published in a 
newspaper having general circulation in 
the county in which the lands involved 
are located—such notice shall describe 
the lands covered by such application 
and shall state that if any person assert- 
ing any right or interest in Leasing Act 
Minerals as to such lands, by virtue of 
an interest in an unpatented mining 
Claim, shall fail to so notify the Secretary 
of the Interior—see 5. below—within 
150 days from the first date of publica- 
tion of such notice, such failure shall be 
deemed to constitute a waiver by such 
Mining claimant of any interest as to 
Leasing Act minerals and to constitute 
a consent that such mining claim and 
any patent issued, therefor, shall be 
Subject to a reservation to the United 
States of all Leasing Act minerals. 

Fifth. If any mining claimant desires 
to assert this possessory right to Leasing 
Act minerals, he must file a verified 
Statement in the office where the Leasing 
Act applicant filed his request for notice 
of publication within 150 days, setting 
forth the following information con- 
Cerning each unpatented mining claim: 
(a) Date of location; (b) the book and 
Page of recordation of notice of certi- 
fication of location; (e) the section or 
Sections of the public lands survey which 
embrace such mining claim, or if any 
Such claim is unsurveyed, the section or 
sections which would probably embrace 
Such mining claim when the public land 
Surveys are extended to such Jands or a 
tie by courses and distances to an ap- 
Proved United States mineral monu- 
Ment; (d) whether he is a locator or 

aser under such locations; and (e) 
name and address and the names and 
addresses, so far as known to him, of 
any other person or persons claiming 
any interest or interests under any such 
Unpatented mining claim. 

Sixth. When the claimant has filed 
Such a verified statement, the Secretary 
Of the Interior or his representative shall 
fix a time and place for a hearing to de- 
termine the validity and effectiveness of 
the mining claim. The hearing shall be 
held in the county where the lands in 
Question are located, unless the mining 
Claimant agrees otherwise. 

Seventh. Any person claiming any 
risht in Leasing Act minerals by virtue of 
zuy unpatented mining claim heretofore 
located and desiring to receive a copy of 
any notice of any application under the 

asing Act, which may seek lands em- 
braced in such mining claims, may file 
for record in the office where the min- 
ug claim is located an acknowledged re- 
Quest for a copy of any such notice. 

uch a request shall give the name and 
address of the person requesting copies, 
as well as the following information: 
(a) Date of location; (b) the book and 
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page of recordation of notice of certifi- 
cation and location; and (c) the section 
or sections of the public lands survey 
which embrace such mining claim, or if 
any such claim is unsurveyed, the sec- 
tion or sections which would probably 
embrace such mining claim when the 
public land surveys are extended to such 
lands or a tie by courses and distances to 
an approved United States mineral mon- 
ument. No request for copies of notices 
shall affect the title to any mining claim 
nor be deemed to constitute constructive 
notice that the person requesting copy 
has or claims any right, title or interest 
in or under any mining claim referred 
to in the request. 

Eighth. If any Leasing Act applicant 
fails within 15 days after publication to 
either personally deliver or mail by reg- 
istered mail a copy of such notice of 
application to each person in possession 


or engaged in the working of the land, or, 


to any person ascertained to have an 
interest in a mining claim in the search 
of the county records, or to any person 
requesting a copy of any such notice, the 
publication of such notice shall be 
deemed wholly ineffectual as to that per- 
son and the failure of that person to file 
a verified statement asserting an interest 
in Leasing Act minerals shall not affect 
any rights of that person. 

Ninth. The owner or owners of any 
mining claim heretofore located may, at 
any time prior to issuance of patent, 
waive and relinquish any rights to Leas- 
ing Act minerals by recording such a 
waiver and relinquishment in the county 
office of record. No such waiver or re- 
linquishment shall be deemed to consti- 
tute any concession as to the validity of 
any mining claim. 

WHAT BENEFITS FOR MINERS ARE CONTAINED IN 
THIS LAW? 

First. Will open to location under the 
mining laws about 60 million acres now 
withdrawn under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. 

Second. Will validate all claims loca- 
ted since July 31, 1939 on Leasing Act 
lands and establish priorities in order 
to protect individual equities. 

Third. Will validate claims heretofore 
and hereafter located on the basis of a 
discovery of fissionable source materials, 
The Atomic Energy Act had reserved to 
the United States all fissionable source 
materials in public lands, thus casting a 
shadow on the validity of all claims pre- 
vously located for fissionable source 
materials. 

Fourth. Will provide that the owner of 
an unpatented mining claim may sell or 
assign his possessory rights to Leasing 
Act materials. 

WHAT DISADVANTAGES TO MINERS ARE CONTAINED 
IN THIS LAW? 

First. Will reserve to the United States 
title to Leasing Act minerals on all claims 
hereafter located, except that patents 
issued for such claims shall contain such 
a reservation only as to lands, which at 
the time of issuance of such patent, 
are known to be valuable for Leasing Act 
minerals, or are included in a permit or 
lease, or are covered by an application 
under the leasing laws. 

Second. Will require the owner of an 
unpatented mining claim who may 
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claim rights in the Leasing Act minerals 

to come forward and assert those rights. 

If the claim owner fails to assert these 

rights, such failure will subject the min- 

ing claim to a reservation to the United 

States of all Leasing Act minerals, but 

will not affect any other rights of the 

claim owner. 

WHAT ACTION SHOULD BE TAKEN BY MINING 
CLAIMANTS WHO DESIRE TO RETAIN POSSES< 
BORY RIGHTS TO LEASING ACT MINERALS? 
First. Before any possessory rights to 

Leasing Act minerals can be asserted, 
the miner should assure himself that his 
claim is valid. There must have been 
timely compliance with the mining laws 
and there must have been a mineral dis- 
covery. Although performance of an- 
nual assessment work is not required to 
establish the validity of a mining claim, 
it would insure that the claim is not 
jumped by other parties. 

Second. The miner should make cer- 
tain that his claim or claims are prop- 
erly posted. It is also advisable that he 
include his current mailing address in 
his posted notices. 

Third. It is advisable that he add his 
current mailing address to his location 
notice on file with county recorder. 

Fourth. It is advisable that he file an 
acknowledged request in the county of- 
fice of record for a copy of any notice of 
any application under the Leasing Act. 

Fifth. A mining claimant must come 
forward and assert an interest in Leas- 
ing Act minerals when notified of a 
Leasing Act application, either by per- 
sonal service, registered mail or public 
advertising, if he desires to retain his 
possessory rights to Leasing Act 
minerals, 


Elmira College, the Oldest College for 
Women in the United States, Celebrates 
Its First 100 Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


‘Recorp, I include the following state- 


ment concerning the centennial of 

Elmira College: 

ELMIRA COLLEGE, THE OLDEST COLLECE ron 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES, CELEBRATES 
Irs Fmsr 100 Years OF Service 


Significant events are scheduled for the 
year 1954-5 at Elmira College, century-old 
college for women in Elmira, N. Y. On Octo- 
ber 22-23, when Dr. J. Ralph Murray is in- 
augurated 10th president, educators will 
gather at the college to discuss the unique 
contribution of the small college to liberal 
arts education, In January 1955 Elmira will 
begin the year-long program of events cele- 
brating its first 100 years of service. From 
January through June an event a month will 
mark the centenary, including forums, an 
art festival, exhibits, a ball, a candlelight 
religious service, and a community parade at 
the commencement season. A su 
forum is scheduled for the fall of 1955. 
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Simultaneously the college will launch a 
development program and a campaign for 61 
million for the construction of three new 
buildings and expansion of services. 

Elmira College, founded in 1855, is the 
Oldest existing college for women in the 
United States which, from its beginning, has 
offered degrees to women comparable to 
those granted by men’s colleges. 

Today, when over 700,000 American girls 
go to college every fall, as a matter of course, 
it is hard to realize that a scant 100 years ago 
the doors of American colleges and univer- 
sities were closed to women. Coeducational 
Oberlin in Ohio had begun to admit women 
in 1837, but in the East women’s education 
was confined to “female seminaries,” 

Discouragement had to be overcome by 
the liberal leaders who spent 4 years search- 
ing for funds to start Elmira College. Cler- 
gymen issued warnings that “the bloom 
would fade from the cheek, and vigor and 
fulness waste away from the frame“ if the fe- 
male intellect were developed. Even more 
ominous, women would be rendered unfit 
for their roles as sisters, wives, and mothers. 

But in central New York State the pot 
that resulted in the enfranchisement of 
women had begun to boil, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and here friend, Lucretia Mott, had 
called a women's rights rally in Soneca Falls 
in 1848 at which it was resolved to demand 
the right to free education, equality with 
men in business and the professions, free 
speech and participation in public affairs, 
In 1849 Elizabeth Blackwell was graduated 
from Geneva Medical Center, the first woman 
to receive a medical doctor degree in Amer- 
ica. 

Women had become active in the aboli- 
tionist and temperance movements and were 
being employed in factories. Their demand 
for equal educational opportunities was in- 
evitable. 

The efforts that led to Elmira’s founding 
began on April 11, 1851, when a group of 
liberal-minded men met in a church parlor 
in Albany and resolved it “expedient to make 
an effort to establish in this State” an in- 
stitution for the higher education of women. 

Out of this meeting and after many trials 
and errors, Elmira Female College was char- 
tered by the regents of the University of the 
State of New York in 1855. Its establish- 
ment and location were largely due to the 
generosity and zeal of Simeon Benjamin, a 
wealthy and deeply religious citizen of El- 
mira. 

In the three decades that followed there 
Was an advance in the education of women 
such as the world had never seen. In this 
movement Elmira served both as s precedent 
and a model. In 1865 Vassar College came 
into being. In the planning of Vassar's cur- 
riculum and the assembling of its facuity, 
Elmira made substantial contribution both 
in counsel and in the person of its most 
distinguished teacher, Prof. Charles S. Farrar. 
Within the next 20 years other great colleges 
for women were established: Smith and 
Wellesley in 1875, Bryn Mawr in 1885, Bar- 
nard in 1889 as a coordinated institution of 
Columbia University, and Radcliffe in 1894 
as an adjunct of Harvard. 

When Elmira's first president, Dr. A. W. 
Cowles, was inaugurated, he sald: 


“Education is the right development and 


training of all the powers of the rational 
human being so as to form the best pi 

tion for all that this life requires and all 
futurity may reveal.” 

Those trained powers have been demon- 
strated over the intervening decades by many 
of Elmira’s 4,122 graduates who have 
achieved distinction as educators, physicians, 
research scientists, nutrition social 
workers, writers, editors, and businesswomen. 
Throughout the world, from Beirut to 
Bucnos Aires, Elmira graduates are to be 
found. 

The alumnae now serving on the college's 
board of trustees include Mrs. Edward V. 
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Donohue, first woman city assessor in Utica; 
Dr. Myrtle Picker, attending pediatrician at 
the New Rochelle Hospital, who in private 
life is Mrs. Lee Kolker and the mother of 
two children; Miss Katherine Thorn, di- 
rector of the speech clinic at the University 
of Buffalo; Mrs. Pauline W. Rivers, director 
of the Club Service Bureau and the annual 
forum of the New York Herald Tribune; Miss 
Catherine Personius, head of Cornell Univer- 
sity’s food and nutrition department; Mrs. 
Sherman Voorhees, of Springfield, Mass., a 
former member of the Elmira College faculty, 
and Miss Virginia Brown, formerly on the 
staff of Editor and Publisher. 

Noted women who attended Elmira College 
over the years have included Mary Lord 
Harrison, second wife of President Benjamin 
Harrison; the Honorable Alice Robertson, of 
Oklahoma, first woman to be elected to Con- 
gress under the 19th amendment, famed for 
her pioneer educational work with the 
Indians; Dr. Mary Blair Niles who established 
the first school for the blind in China; Lena 
Gilbert Ford Brown, author of the World War 
I song, Keep the Home Fires Burning; Mary 
Gray Peck, biographer of Carrie Chapman 
Catt; Mrs. Daniel Scott Lamont, whose 
husband was Secretary of War in President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet and in whose Washing- 
ton home the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women first met; Frances Bainbridge 
Colby, mother of Bainbridge Colby, former 
Secretary of State; Kathleen Lewis, nutri- 
tionist who planned the rations for the Byrd 
Antarctic expedition and who went with the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital unit to the Fiji 
Islands; Pauline E. Holbert, expert in light 
and electron microscopy for the Celanese 
Corp.; Fay Mitchell Kanin, successful Broad- 
way and radio dramatist, and many another, 

A recent survey of Elmira alumnae showed 
that one-fourth are currently employed in 
the professions and 13 percent In business. 
Prior to their marriages, 65 percent had been 
employed in professional work and 33 percent 
in business. The prophets of gloom who 
threatened the breakdown of family life if 
women went to college have been proved 
ridiculous. According to the survey, 78 per- 
cent of the living alumnae are married and 
have produced an average of 2.1 children 
apiece. 

The survey gave the alumnae a chance to 
report their civic and other voluntary or 
citizenship activities. The replies crowded 
the pages. Elmira graduates are leaders in 
their churches; in local, State, and national 
welfare programs, in thelr PTA’s and youth 
projects, in foreign policy associations, and 
on their local school boards. 

Elmira is proud of the fact that its honor 
graduates can wear the Phi Beta Kappa key. 
It is one of only three women’s colleges in 
up-State New York which can make this 
claim. 

Education at Elmira has always had as its 
core the liberal arts studies, based on the 


traditional disciplines of the humanities, In 


addition, for the last 50 years, the student 
at Elmira has also received training prepar- 
ing her for a future career or profession. 
Teacher training, secretarial studies, and 
home management courses are given at the 
college and students are prepared for further 
specialization in medical technology, medi- 
cine, nursing, occupational or physical 
therapy, merchandising, personnel work, 
public service, social work, or journalism. 

A college placement bureau helps students 
to find part-time and summer employment 
during their college years if they desire it, 
and permanent positions after they graduate. 

The Community Education Division, offer- 
ing late afternoon and evening classes to 
men and women of all ages, makes the col- 
lege's resources available to the citizens of 
Elmira, Last year over 300 different persons 
enrolled in these college courses. 

This spring the common council of the 
city of Elmira voted to close 2 city streets, 
covering a distance of 3 city blocks, so that 
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the college might expand its campus and 
have a proper site on which to erect a sepa- 
rate chapel building. 

This vote was one of the first steps in the 
development program by which Elmira Col- 
lege is preparing itself for its second century 
of service, Another step was the enlistment 
of top-flight leadership under the chairman- 
ship of Charles W. Perry of Perry and Maxcy 
Insurance Co., président of the board of 
trustees of the college. 

To an already strong board were added 
Perry W. Shoemaker, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad; Har- 
old W. McGraw, vice president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.; A. Marshall Lowman, 
president of the Elmira Floral Products Co., 
Mrs. Pauline W. Rivers of the New York 
Herald Tribune; Miss Virginia Brown of New 
York; Charles A, Winding, chairman of the 
board of the Marine, Midland Trust Co. of 
Southern New York, and Franklin B. Pol- 
lock, chairman of the board of the Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Co, 

Douglas G. Anderson, president of Har- 
dinge Bros., Inc., is treasurer of the board 
of trustees. Mrs. Norman J, Learned ts vice 
chairman of the development campaign. 

Eugene Ritter, vice president of the West- 
inghouse Corp., heads the important 
community-faculty committee developing 
the community education program. The 
Honorable W. Sterling Cole, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
the 83d Congress, is a trustee of Elmira. 

William C. Decker, president of the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, will state the case for 
Elmira College to the foundations. Norman 
J. Learned, president of LeValley, McLeod, 
Inc., will solicit corporations, while George 
L. Hinman, attorney, will encourage be- 
quests. Josef Stein, president of the Elmira 
Greeting Co., heads the important Advisory 
Council which for 10 years has raised funds 
to help the college balance its budget in 3 
period of rising costs. Another publisher, 
Benjamin Fidelman, president of the Artis- 
tic Card Co., heads the recruitment commit- 
tee. Present enrollment is 300 students; 
goal is a sustained maximum of 450, to be 
carefully selected for admission. 

Because its history spans so many generi- 
tions, the buildings on Elmira’s 27-acre cam 
pus in the residential section of the city rep- 
resent many architectural periods. still 
dominating the campus is Cowles Hall, mar- 
vel of its day, the first structure in America 
to house a true college for women, Bulit 
around an octagonal core, it has wings ex- 
tending north, east and west, which house 
the offices of administration, a dormitory 
unit, and the college dining commons. 

The library is one of the finest examples 
of English collegiate gothic architecture in 
America. Eight other buildings, including 2 
residence halls, a science building, 2 class- 
room and conference buildings, and resi- 
dences for the president, dean, and faculty, 
represent a capital investment of $4 million. 

After months of study on the part of 8 
planning committee headed by Charles F. 
Kennedy, president of the Kennedy Valve 
Co., and by trustees, faculty, engineers, 
architects, Elmira is ready to take a long 
step forward, pioneering in the 20th century 
as it did in the 19th. Trustees, alumnae, 
and friends of the college will be urged to 
implement a 3-point program of needs for 
(1) new buildings, (2) renovation and re- 
equipment of the present facilities, and (3) 
sound financing of educational and develop” 
mental activitics. 

The three new buildings are to Include: 

Activities buillding, to include gymnasium 
swimming pool, auditorium to seat 450, phys- 
ical education offices and classrooms, 
alumnae offices, and a student social center - 
Estimated cost is $500,000. 

Fine arts building, to provide studios and 
classrooms for the music, art, speech, 
dramatics departments, including facilities 
for the teaching of radio and telovision pro- 
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framing, and the use of audiovisual tech- 
niques in the teaching of art. Estimated 
Cost is $200,000. 

Chapel, to meet the religious needs of an 
interdenominational student body. Esti- 
mated cost, $100,000. 

For renovation and replacement of equip- 
Ment a total of $75,000 is needed. The esti- 
mated need for operating funds is $125,000. 

The alumnae are being organized for their 
Part in the capital-gifts solicitation through 
Tegional and district chairmen. Miss Virginia 
Brown, of New York, and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Flynn, of Elmira, are cochairman of the na- 
tional alumnae organization. 

The special-gifts phase of the campaign 
is scheduled for the fall of 1954; general 
Solicitation begins in January 1955. 

A network of committees planning cen- 
tennial events has Mrs. S. G. H. Turner, of 
Montour Falls, as honorary chairman, and 
Mrs. Richard S. Heller, of Elmira, and Mrs. 
3 W. Rivers, of New York, as cochair- 

en. 

Sponsoring the observance of Elmira's cen- 
tenary will be a centennial commission, 
Composed of nationally known persons who 
Will assist in special ways in its planning 
and execution. 

The calendar of centennial events is as 
follows: 

October 22-23, 1954: Inauguration of Pres- 
ident Elect J. Ralph Murray, at Elmira Col- 
lege; forum on liberal arts education for 
women; meeting of the alumnae council, 

January 1955; Initiation of the centennial 
celebration and capital gifts campaign with 
simultaneous meetings of Elmira alumnae 
Clubs throughout the country. 

February 19, 1955: centennial ball in the 
New York State Armory in Elmira. 

March 1955: Forum at Elmira College on 
business and industry and higher education. 

April 1955: Founders’ day tea, April 13, 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City; fine 
arts festival at Elmira College. 

May 1, 1955: Candlelight religious service 
on south lawn of Elmira College. 

June 3-6, 1955: Centennial commencement 
and homecoming week, college and commun- 
ity celebration, All classes to have reunions 
and parade of 100 floats to be staged by 
the city of Elmira. 

Fall 1955: Forum on the second century 
Program at Elmira College. 


Tercentenary of Brooklyn Protestantism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Prot- 
estantism in Brooklyn early this year 
Celebrated its 300th anniversary. In- 
cluded in the many festivities was a huge 
banquet at the Hotel St. George. The 
following article, which appeared in the 
January 23, 1954, edition of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, tells of the highlights of this 
gala affair: 


One Tuovsinp SN HUNDRED HEAR PLEA FOR 
CHURCH VIGILANCE AT BANQUET CELEBRATING 
ARY—RELIgious RicmTs Cour 
Be Losr, BISHOP DECLARES 
As a reminder of “an early milestone in 
America's religious development, the tercen- 
nary of Brooklyn Protestantism, in the 
Words of President Eisenhower, also brings 
R mind “a principle basic to our Nation's 
berty—the freedom of worship.” 
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This freedom, which the President of the 
United States hailed as our richest heritage” 
in his message of greeting to more than 1,600 
persons who last night crowded into the 
Hotel St. George ballroom for the tercen- 
tenary banquet, Brooklyn Protestants today 
know “can't be taken for granted.” 

For, ringing in the ears of men and women, 
representative of more than 135 churches 
and organizations, who attended the ban- 
quet, was the solemn warning of Bishop Wil- 
liam C. Martin, of Dallas, Tex.. presiding 
bishop of the Methodist Church, and the 
president of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, that it could happen here—that 
Americans, unless ever vigilant, could in a 
generation lose the right to religious free- 
dom and worship. 

A QUEEN'S MESSAGE 

Representatives of the Goverments of the 
Netherlands and South Korea joined with 
our own to grace the occasion. 

Queen Juliana, of the Netherlands, who in 
1952 visited the Flatbush Dutch Reformed 
Church (1 of the 3 churches established in 
Breucklen in 1654), sent greetings through 
a personal representative, Dr. J. D. deBeus, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

“Faith could span an immense ocean in the 
17th century. May it now know how to span 
the enormous difficulties of our times,“ were 
the Queen's words, in part, as expressed in 
the message. 

Representing South Korea was Col. Ben 
Limb, that country's representative at the 
United Nations. 

Mayor Wagner, who lauded “the great un- 
derstanding” that has existed between all 
faiths in Brooklyn, and declared the Prot- 
estant faith to be “one of our great faiths,” 
hoped for a resurgence of religious faith and 
teaching in the city and the Nation, This 
resurgence, he sald, could ereate better 
standards in business, among politicians 


tempted by sinister influences, and in the 


life of youth. 

“You say it can't happen here. Who's 
going to take our liberties from us?” the 
bishop's challenge rang out. 

He recalled the fate of peoples in totall- 
tarian states who lost religious freedom un- 
der the dictator's heel, and declared, “If the 
churches are neglected, if the Bible is closed 
for one generation, anything can happen in 
America.” 

“Unless,” Bishop Martin warned, “the 
church Christianize the city, the city will 
paganize the Nation.” 

The seriousness of the bshop's message, 
with its earnest plea for individual daily 
Christian stewardship coming at the close 
of one of the most impressive Protestant 
events in Brooklyn history, was in marked 
contrast to the rejoicing of the hour, the 
celebration of 300 years of Brooklyn Prot- 
estantism which began with the establish- 
ment here of three Dutch Reformed 
Churches in 1654, Bishop Martin was intro- 
duced by Bishop Frederick B. Newell, 
bishop of the New York area of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

“Few things in America are 300 years old,” 
observed Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College and chairman of the ter- 
centenary committee as toastmaster. He 
saw the great turnout, including many dis- 
tinguished clerical and lay leaders, as indic- 
ative of vitality in the idea to which Brook- 
lyn Protestants are rededicating themselves 
in the tercententary celebration. 


STRESSES NEED FOR UNITY 


“With our Nation worried, threatened, pre- 
paring to defend itself, if need be, against 
an enemy dedicated to destroying not only 
our material civilization but our religion and 
our way of life,“ Borough President Cash- 
more said it was important at every oppor- 
tunity for officials and religious leaders to 
stand united. Clergy and laity, in commu- 
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nity and nation, he said, would stand as one 
in their determination “to preserve this as a 
nation where people may continue to wor- 
ship their God.” 7 

Charles P. Taft, brother of the late Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft and chairman of the 
American Friends of the World Council of 
Churches, was a speaker. Among other mes- 
tages read were those from Governor Dewey 
and Ralph E. Samuel, chairman of the 
American Jewish Tercentenary. 

Fred S. Polhemus, of Princeton, N. J., a 
direct descendant of the Reverend Johannes 
Theodorus Polhemus, pastor of the first 
Dutch churches here, and 3 of 36 Brooklyn 
Protestant church members over 90 years of 
age were present to receive special certifi- 
cates of recognition. These were presented 
by the Reverend Dr. John Emerson Zeiter, 
pastor of Hanason Place Central Methodist 
Church and president of Brooklyn division 
of the Protestant Council. 

The banquet also inaugurated the 1954 
Protestant Council campaign in Brooklyn, 
during which, former Superme Court Justice 
John R. Bartels, campaign chairman, said 
approximately $76,000 will be sought in con- 
tributions. The occasion, he pointed out, 
also celebrated the 125th anniversary of the 
establishment in Brooklyn of the united 
Protestant effort to provide spiritual, social, 
and welfare services to the community and 
especially to members of the Protestant faith. 

Present pastors of the three Dutch Re- 
formed churches whose founding 300 years 
ago inaugurated Brooklyn Protestantism par- 
ticipated in the program. They were the 
Reverend Dr. Henry A. Vruwink of the Flat- 
bush Church, who spoke on the topic, “The 
Dutch Began It,” and the Reverend Stanley 
S. Slingerland of the Flatlands Church, and 
the Reverend Dr. Cornelius B. Muste of the 
Old First Church, who offered prayers. 

Assemblyman Lewis W. Olliffe was chair- 
man of the anniversary banquet committee, 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of January 25, 1954, contains a message 
for all us regardless of our religious 
beliefs: 

Tue TERCENTENARY OF BROOKLYN 
PROTESTANTISM 


The principal note struck at the huge 
banquet at the Hotel St. George to mark the 
tercentenary of Protestantism in Brooklyn 
was the vital part that religion plays not 
only in the life of the people but also in 
the life of a Nation. As President Eisen- 
hower said in his special message, freedom 
of worship is “our richest heritage.” 

In slightly differing fashion this theme 
ran through the speeches with President 
Harry D. Gideonse, of Brooklyn College, the 
toastmaster, pointing out that the Protest- 
ants’ insistence on the church being kept free 
of any government control was a great con- 
tribution to the maintenance of freedom of 
worship as we haye known it throughout 
American history. 

Three hundredth anniversaries are mighty 
rare in America, so Brooklyn may well take 
pride in the fact that three Dutch Reformed 
churches here—the Flatbush, Flatlands, and 
Old First—trace their history back to 1654 
when there was only a handful of sturdy 
Dutch Colonists and a still smaller group of 
English, who settled in Gravesend under the 
leadership of Lady Deborah Moody, occupy- 
ing the whole of what now constitutes the 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

The tercentenary celebration will be cli- 
maxed by a historic pageant to be given 
at the Academy of Music on February 24 
and 25, 

Methodism came to Brooklyn before the 
Revolutionary War was over. The First Epis- 
copal Church was established in 1784. In 
the next few decades other denominations 
followed and so numerous and strong were 
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they that Brooklyn came to be known as the 
City of Churches. 

Catholicism and Judaism flourished along- 
side of Protestantism then and throughout 
the years since. An outstanding evidence of 
this came just after World War I when a 
notable trio representing the three great 
faiths—Msgr. John L. Belford, of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Nativity, 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons of the Eighth Avenue 
Temple and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Cen- 
tral Congregational Church—ralised thelr 
voices in behalf of important moral, civic and 
cultural issues. 

Another thrilling thought at the dinner 
was contained in a message from Queen 
Jullana of the Netherlands who was in the 
Flatbush Reformed Church when she visited 
here 2 years ago. Read by the Dutch Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, Dr. J. G. de Beus, it 
stated: “Faith could span an immense ocean 
in the 17th century. May it now know how 
to span the enormous difficulties of our 
times.” 

Certainly there is no question in our mind 
that the evil forces that confront us today 
cannot be overcome without faith—in God, 
in ourselves and in the free, democratic way 
of life which every true American cherishes. 

We congratulate the leaders of all the 
faiths who go to make up the Protestant 
movement in Brooklyn for the inspirational 
leadership they are furnishing their people 
by this emphasis on the historic past in its 
relationship to the challenging present. 


Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important problems facing our Na- 
tion today is that of civil defense. Un- 
fortunately there can be noted a great 
deal of apathy with regard to the need 
for a sound civil-defense program and 
SAN of the fact that it could happen 

cre. 


I am proud to have from my State a 
man who has long been cognizant of the 
weaknesses in our civil-defense program. 
He has worked diligently to improve our 
preparedness for a day which we hope 
will never come. I refer to Charles A. 
Hendel, assemblyman from Mineral 
County, Nev., whose keen interest and 
support have added so much to civil de- 
Tense in my State. The following is an 
article which was prepared by Mr. Hendel 
and which I feel is well worth reading by 


all citizens: 
Civ DEFENSE 


Civil defense. What is it? Is it some- 
thing that is practical or is it just a lot of 
hooey and nonsense, and a lot of people 
“shootin” off hot air"? What do you, the 
reader of this item, think about it? And, 
what is more important, what are you doing 
about it? What is your opinion of the 
man down the street, or the fellow in Las 
Vegas, in Reno, or somewhere else whom 
most people seem to think ts “just another 
one of those dippy guys” with a lot of yakety- 
yak about this and that that ts going to 
happen to us unless we get a solid, united 
civilian force united and lined up for some- 
thing “that fust can't happen to us”; or are 
you by chance, one of those “dippy guys” 
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yourself, and are just as disgusted and ex- 
asperated as are the rest of this minority 
group of earnest expounders of the law of 
survival, and who, in all of thelr waking 
hours are preaching the gospel of prepara- 
tions for home-front defense and whole- 
hearted cooperation with our civil-defense 
director, our Governor, Congress, and our 
President in the overall task of getting ready 
for this great last-ditch fight for survival 
with the hordes of infidels and destroyers 
who, now in Guatemala, are already at our 
doorstep, massing its force to strike at the 
opportune moment when their hydrogen and 
atomic bombs have done their dastardly 
“Pearl Harboring” and have softened us to 
the point where their murderous minions 
by the millions may be parachuted from the 
sky to finish up the job. 

Japan didn’t have the necessary ground 
force to complete the Pearl Harbor job, but 
Russia, the Chinese Reds, and her subju- 
gated satellites do have a ground force, and 
from what we learned tn Korea and in 
Indochina, we know that they will use them 
in their typical, most brutal, fanatical, and 
suicidal form. 

All this stands in the record, it is proven 
in history, and history shows that what has 
once been done can, and often does, occur 

The human race in its beastliness 
ultimately runs true to form; yet, strangely, 
civil defense, with the handwriting glaring 
so plainly and threateningly from the wall, 
still has to be sold to an Indifferent and 
indolent American public and most of its 
public officials. 

Must we wait for this superduper Pearl 
Harbor before we awaken? Or has the light 
begun to dawn and will commonsense and 
our instinct for self-preservation and sur- 
vival prevail? 

How much longer do we dare sleep at the 
switch of indifference, or let the drugs of 
conceit and parasitic greed falsely lead us 
on down and to the brutal end of this 
which we well know is but a destructive, 
deceptive trail? 

In this next war it will not only be our 
own precious sons and grandsons, daughters 
and granddaughters, whom we send overseas 
in ships and planes who will have to do the 
fighting. In this next war mom and pop, 
little junior, and baby sister will have their 
own front seats In the three-ring circus, and 
will all be nicely placed for the moment when 
the big top is set to collapse, catches fire, 
and burns them all to a crisp. 

Of course, the bombs may begin to drop 
somewhere else first; maybe they will not hit 
Nevada at all. But California—you do the 
guessing. It is a 100-to-1 shot that the 
whole coastal region will come under attack 
and when those bombs do begin to drop 
there and the millions of routed and desti- 
tute Californians in exodus begin to come 
over the hill, then the struggle for survival 
will really get under way, for our meager 
stocks of fuel, food, and medicine will quick- 


-ly disappear. When this happens don't be- 


gin to cry and holler for help, because there 
will likely be none to come, and don't say, 
“Why didn't somebody prepare for this; why 
didn't somebody do something to prevent 
this?“ And don't point your fingers our way, 
because some of us have been trying to do 
something about this for years. My own 
1951 and 1953 legislative record will show 
what I have been trying to do since 1944 and 
up until 1951 I couldn't get a half dozen 
sincere people interested in the deal, and I’m 
wondering how many of you are interested 
in it even today. 

In civil defense as in national defense 
thre are no halfway effective measures. We 
are either for or against civil defense; mid- 
dle roaders, in my book, are the same as 
those who are against it, regardless of who 
or where they are, This is their country as 
well as it is mine, and it is their Job to pro- 
tect it as well as it is mine, the civil de- 
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fenders, and their neighbors and kinfolk 
under arms. 

So think it over, you who have not yet en- 
rolled for civil defense or have otherwise 
served your country. This is your land and 
the land of your children. Let your record 
of national and civil defense be such that 
your children and grandchildren may never 
be ashamed to tell what dad or granddad 
did or did not do for his country. This coun- 
try is their heritage. Let us, by all means, 
include its freedom in that heritage and not 
a one-way ticket to the Russian uranium or 
salt mines, a bayonet trust or a gas chamber. 
as their victors may callously and beastly 
decree, 

My country—your country. 

Let's preserve its freedom for our kids, 

CHARLES A, HENDEL. 
Mineral County Assemblyman, 


Increase Borrowing Power of Commodity 
Credit Corporation 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9758) to increase 


the borrowing power of Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the Committee, including farm- 
ers, I think the House has fallen rather 
low when a Member comes before it and 
Says you are trying to sell a program you 
have failed to explain or justify, and you 
have to accuse that colleague of being 
illiterate, instead of trying to explain. 

Someone said there would be a revolt 
against this farm program unless you do 
the right thing, and the revolt will come, 
if it comes at all, because of the confu- 
sion and the lack of understanding that 
is attendant upon this program. 

My distinguished friend from New 
York [Mr. Jayrrs] says he is opposed to 
this bill, despite the fact that he voted 
for flexible price supports. This gentle- 
man from New York now addressing you 
tells you I am opposed to this bill, de- 
spite the fact that I voted for rigid price 
supports. 

Even though this bill does not involve 
the question of rigid or flexible price 
supports, I must say that there is same- 
thing radically wrong with this entire 
program, either in the law or in the 
administration of the law. 

With rigid price supports we now 
find that cotton goods sold you in the 
store are selling for less money despite 
the fact that they are made with cotton 
that comes from cotton supported by 
rigid supports. The milk we are buying 
in the store is selling for more money, 
despite the fact that it comes from the 
milk producer who is getting less for that 
milk which comes out of the milk pro- 
duced under flexible price supports. 

Maybe we city consumers are illiterate, 
but you better start doing some tall 
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explaining because we have votes, we 
have Representatives in this House and 
in the other body who vote, and I, for 
one, am not going to vote to expand this 
Program. 

I have always voted for the farm pro- 
gram, I have followed the farmers and 
their advice, but I am stopping today. 
I am going to vote against this bill be- 
cause I say to you, as indicated earlier 
in the debate, this bill is born of political 
trickery and chicanery. I do not accuse 
any of the Members of this House of that 
political trickery or chicanery. 

Although I have the highest respect 
for Secretary Benson, his honor and his 
integrity, I must point my finger at him. 
He is the man who has been picked by 
the Republican’ administration as the 
agricultural expert of this country. He 
was that during the campaign when he 
advised Candidate Eisenhower on the 
farm programs. He was named the offi- 
cial governmental expert on agricultural 
problems when he was named Secretary 
of Agriculture. He was studying the 
problem during the campaign, he has 
been studying it since, and he has told 
the Committees on Agriculture that he 
is studying the problem, he has told the 
Committees on Banking and Currency 
he is studying the problem and he still 
does not come up with a plan to do some- 
thing about any of these problems. 

This House only a short time ago au- 
thorized the cancellation of $741 million 
of losses sustained by CCC, wrote it off 
the books and canceled the indebted- 
ness, restoring that much money or buy- 
ing power or lending power to CCC. 

Having urged that that be done, Sec- 
retary Benson came before the commit- 
tees of the Congress and asked for an- 
other 8134 billion to increase the borrow- 
ing power of this Corporation to $812 
billion. He did that on the basis of esti- 
mates, facts, and figures which he sub- 
mitted to both Houses. He said the in- 
crease would carry him through this year 
and until the next Congress meets next 
year. Now, within 4 months he comes 
back and tells us he has made a mistake, 
that he needs another $1% billion to 
carry him through until next January, 

Mr. Chairman, there is something 
wrong with the planning and thinking 
of a Secretary of Agriculture who can 
make that kind of an error. The best 
he can do to support his argument for 
another billion and a half is to tell you 
that up to June 30 of this year he has 
used $6,400,000,000 of the $8% billion 
authorized, having on hand another 
$2,100,000,000 at this time. Let he says 
he needs another $144 billion to support 
this program. 

On his recommendation this House 
Passed the agricultural bill and sent it 
to the other body. It contains a provi- 
sion, which I am sure will prevail, per- 
mitting the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
set aside out of the 88 ½ billion as much 
as he chooses up to 32 ½ billion of the 
products he has stored away, and the 
Treasury Department is authorized to 
cancel that 32 ½ billion indebtedness. 
That way the $844 billion will not be im- 
Paired one penny. So he will take the 
$242 billion of surplus that is stored 
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away—some of it rotting away—set it 
aside, cancel the indebtedness, and still 
have 88 ½ billion to use for this farm 
program. 

I supported that provision in that 
bill—at least, I did not raise my voice 
against it. I thought maybe that was 
one way to accomplish the purpose that 
was sought to make the farmer pros- 
perous, to keep him prosperous, and 
selfishly the city boy is saying to keep 
us prosperous, too, because his prosperity 
is my prosperity, and vice versa, 

But when you have done that and you 
have given him the right to write off the 
books $214 billion and to use that $214 
billion, and having given him $134 billion 
more only 4 months ago, how can you 
possibly justify coming here now and 
asking for another 81% billion when he 
has on hand $2,100,000,000? 

If you are going to destroy this pro- 
gram, Mr. Farmer and Mr. Farm Repre- 
sentative in this House, if you want to 
destroy this price-support program, this 
is the way to do it. 

Let me recapitulate the figures for you. 
Four months ago you increased the au- 
thority of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration by $134 billion, making the total 
authorized lending and buying power of 
the Corporation $814 billion. On June 
30 the Congress, both Houses, approved 
the conference report on the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development Act of 1953 and 
authorized the President to use $741 mil- 
lion of agricultural surplus products now 
stored and owned by the Government. 
That same act calls for the cancellation 
of the notes issued by the CCC to the 
United States Treasury in the equivalent 
amount. That means that as those sur- 
plus products are given away the equiva- 
lent amount is made available to the 
CCC, so that the 88 ½ billion is thereby 
increased by another $741 million—that 
makes a total] of $9.241 billion available 
tothe CCC. This House passed and sent 
to the other body the Agricultural Act of 
1954, in which you authorized the setting 
aside of $244 billion of surplus products 
now owned and stored by your Govern- 
ment, taking it completely off the market 
and, at the same time, authorizing the 
cancellation of the indebtedness to the 
United States Treasury of the equivalent 
amount, thereby making available to the 
CCC another $244 billion, or a total of 
$11.741 billion. 

If you pass this bill now as you are 
bent on doing, you give them another 
billion and one-half dollars, or a total 
of 813.241 billion. 

Now let's look at the other side of the 
ledger. What is the maximum amount 
that may be needed for this program? 
Under no prior administration did it 
ever run to $6 billion. Four months ago 
when the Secretary of Agriculture asked 
for another 1% billion he told us that 
the maximum outstanding liability of 
this Corporation was at that time $6.1 
billion. When he came in and asked for 
the additional $14 billion provided for 
by this bill the Secretary of Agriculture 
told us that the maximum liability of 
this Corporation as of June 30, 1954, was 
$6.4 billion. In other words, as of the 
time he was testifying in support of this 
bill he had an unused balance of $1.200 
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billion which has since been increased 
by the $741 million provided for in the 
Agricultural Trade Development Act of 
1953, and which will be increased by an- 
other 82 ½ billion provided for in the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, making a total 
that he will have available of $5.141 bil- 
lion, even without the billion and one- 
half you now seek to give him by this 
bill. He cannot possibly justify the need 
for a fund of $6.641 billion over and 
above the $6.4 billion that he now has 
outstanding. 

This is without attempting to discount 
the moneys that will not be needed be- 
cause of the tremendous losses of corn 
and wheat and other crops because of 
the extensive drought that various areas 
of the country have suffered in the last 
few months. 

Some members have indicated some 
doubt as to whether or not it is not es- 
sential to give them this additional au- 
thority in order to implement the flex- 
ible price support program as written 
into the Agricultural Act of 1954 by this 
House. Permit me to direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has testified before 
our committee that his estimate which 
he uses to support the need for this ad- 
ditional money called for by this bill is 
not based upon a flexible price support 
program but it is based upon a rigid 
price-support program. He says that he 
needs this money in order to carry on his 
rigid price support program. He con- 
cedes that he doesn’t need this addi- 
tional money for a flexible price support 
program which he urges will n 
call for less money than the rigid price 
support program. 

I suspect that the request for this au- 
thority is part of the pressure that the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the admin- 
istration seeks to exert upon the Con- 
gress in an unfair effort to force the 
Congress to adopt their views as to a 
flexible price support program, 

Incidentally, I trust no one will try to 
Say that this money is necessary be- 
cause of any maladministration by any 
previous Secretary of Agriculture or be- 
cause of any action of any prior Demo- 
cratic administration. The testimony 
before our committee is that the pro- 
gram is being operated exactly the same 
now as it was during prior administra- 
tions, the method of estimating is the 
same, the method of computing what is 
coming in and going out is the same, the 
method of making loans is the same, and 
the use of banking facilities is the same. 
The only change has been in personnel. 

One other facet of this problem re- 
quires some attention. The testimony 
before our committee shows that the 
Treasury Department has advised the 
Secretary of Agriculture that in using 
$6.4 billion of the authorized 88 ½ billion 
the Government will come within a half 
billion dollars of the debt limit. For 
the CCC to use another billion and one- 
half dollars will necessarily exceed the 
debt limit by a billion dollars. That is 
without considering any part of the 
cancellations heretofore referred to. If 
any part of that $3.241 billion worth of 
cancellations is used then you get that 
much closer to exceeding the debt limit 
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by this much more depending upon the 
amount used. 

I have heretofore pointed out to this 
House the improper bookkeeping meth- 
ods used by the CCC as a result of which 
a false picture of its operations are 
shown to the American people and as a 
result of which its actual losses are cov- 
ered up or concealed. I will spend no 
time on that subject today. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] has already fully 
and fairly developed the picture show- 
ing the improper and unlawful financing 
operations indulged in by the CCC under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I will 
spend no further time on that phase of 
the subject except to advise the Com- 
mittee of the Whole that when we get 
back into the House I will offer a motion 
to recommit this bill with instructions 
to include a provision in this bill which 
will prohibit such practices. Whether 
the motion prevails or is defeated I will 
continue to urge the defeat of this bill. 

I repeat that the best way for the 
farm representatives in this Congress to 
destroy the price-support program and 
with it to destroy the farmer is to enact 
this kind of legislation. 


The Kind of Health Insurance America 
Needs 


_| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
next to war, illness is the greatest des- 
troyer of human and economic resources, 
Sickness puts more Americans in hock 
every year than the 1929 Wall Street 
crash. And, ironically, more Americans 
are better insured against death than 
against the ravages of poor health and 
its two evil companions—accumulating 
medical bills and payless paydays. 

Here are some shocking statistics: 

America’s sick bill is a staggering 
$9.4 billion a year. This is the private 
expenditure for medical care. It does 
not include more than $2 billion in tax 
money paid out annually for treatment 
of illnesses in local, State and Federal 
institutions such as clinics, State mental 
hospitals and veterans hospitals. 

How much of this does health insur- 
ance pay? Only $1.6 billion—a mere 17 
percent of the total. The rest comes out 
of the individuals’ pockets, often to an 
extent that hurts and sometimes bank- 
rupts. Fifty million American families 
spent 4 percent of their income on medi- 
cal care; 29 million spend under 5 per- 
cent; 17 million spend 5 to 20 percent. 
Then comes the category of those who 
pay and pay until they go broke. They 
are the 4 million families who have to 
spend from 20 percent to more than 100 
percent of their income paying sick bills. 
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Illness puts 8 million families in debt 
every year for a total of $1.1 billion. Ac- 
cording to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, three of the larger small 
loan companies last year made a total 
of 445,000 loans for payment of medical 
bills. 

More grim statistics: 

Do you know that it costs $4,380 a year 
in hospitalization for a chronic heart 
patient? That it cost $10,000 a year to 
keep a polio patient in an iron lung? 
To treat a child 1 month at a cerebral 
palsy center offering all the necessary 
medical, psychological, and social serv- 
ices comes to $750. 

These figures tell the story of a great 
American tragedy. It is a heartbreaking 
story that has been unfolding for many 
months before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man and which has been studying the 
problem with a determination to find a 
happy ending. 

If arithmetic confuses you, let me tell 
you two stories—two real life stories of 
the tragic consequences of disastrous 
illness. The first was told to our com- 
mittee by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Hers is the story of a struggling young 
couple whose fifth child, a girl, was born 
defective. The parents spared nothing 
in pursuing the forlorn hope that the 
child might some day be normal. The 
best medical care that money could buy 
was all in vain. The baby lived only a 
year, most of it in a hospital. Now the 
father, a reporter making $100 a week, 
is paying off what to him and most fami- 
lies is a heavy debt—more than $1,200— 
and the other four children must do with- 
out much that they need so that their 
father can pay for the baby who died. 

The second is the story of a man I 
know—a man whose wife was stricken 
with cancer, the second greatest killer 
of all. 

The patient was in one hospital for 
months. The treatment, exclusive of 
doctors’ fees, cost $5,000. After a brief 
interval at home, the patient was taken 
to the hospital for another long stay. 
Same treatment. Same cost. Then she 
was removed to another hospital where 
death mercifully ended her agony about 
a year later. 

The expenses for a total of 18 months 
of hospital treatment—still not includ- 
ing the doctor fees—amounted to about 
$20,000. There was hospitalization in- 
surance. But it did not begin to meet 
the cost. Benefits were paid only for 
a time anyway, and then ceased. The 
woman's husband went through his 
hard-earned life's savings long before 
she died. This catastrophic illness 
wiped him out financially. I know, 
The man was my brother. 

That personal tragedy, which oc- 
cured some years ago, was not in vain. 
More than ever it impressed upon me 
the urgent need for bringing to Amer- 
ican families adequate protection 
against the harsh financial burden im- 
posed by a long and costly illness. It is 
a recognition of this need that prompted 
my committee to initiate a study of this 
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whole subject to find out what can and 
must be done to help solve the problem 
of financing medical care. This prob- 
lem does not beset those at the oppo- 
site extremes of the economic spectrum. 
Society has made provision for hospital- 
ization and medical care required by the 
very poor—the indigent. And the very 
rich are quite able to underwrite their 
own medical expenses. It is the great 
middle class that is caught in the middle. 

The ancient Chinese had their own 
peculiar approach to the problem of 
medical economics. They paid the doctor 
for keeping them well; the doctor paid 
when the patient got sick or died. Not 
such an archaic theory. It is, in fact, the 
idea behind modern prepayment health 
insurance—you pay the insurance when 
you are well and the insurance pays you 
when you are sick. But does it pay 
enough? Does it cover enough people? 
If not, what can be done about it? 

Voluntary health insurance has made 
great strides in the 20 years since it be- 
came part of the American way of life. 
Under the triple stimulus of greater in- 
surance consciousness, more and more 
labor union collective bargaining agree- 
ments with group insurance provisions 
for workers, and extension of employce 
coverage to dependents, the number of 
persons with some form of health insur- 
ance protection has jumped from 8 mil- 
lion to 92 million. 

The most widely purchased type of in- 
surance is for hospitalization. It is esti- 
mated that nearly all of the 92 million 
who have some form of health insurance 
protection have hospitalization, which 
helps defray costs of a hospital room for 
a specified period, certain drugs when 
they are administered in the hospital, 
use of the operating room and the like. 
Growing in popularity is surgical insur- 
ance, which helps meet the costs of 
operations. Some 73 million of the total 
with health insurance protection have 
surgical insurance, compared to 3 million 
in 1939. Comparative newcomers to the 
health insurance scene are medical ex- 
pense insurance which doesn't require a 
patient to be hospitalized in order to re- 
ceive certain benefits such as for physi- 
cian’s fees, X-rays, and catastrophic ill- 
ness insurance, for major illnesses of 
long duration and great expense. 

Benefits have expanded with the 
years. So have hospital costs, For ex- 
ample, the first commercial hospital in- 
surance policies 20 years ago provided $3 
a day toward the hospital room and 
board bill, up to $15 for operating room, 
laboratory, and anesthetics charges. 
Now they pay up to $15 and $16 a day, 
and instead of only $15 for operating 
room and laboratory services, they pay 
for nearly all necessary hospital services 
and supplies. The early model policies 
put a 21-day limit on the period of hos- 
pital confinement for which payment 
would be made and a person had to be 
confined for 24 hours before he could 
become eligible for payment. Today, 
the limit has been increased to 31 and 
70 days, with some as much as 120 days, 
and there is no minimum confinement 
period. Dependents of employees were 
not included at first, as they are now. 
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Premium rates have necessarily in- 
creased. 

Conspicuous,in the march of progress 
have been prepayment groups such as 
Blue Cross, the Kaiser health plan, and 
HIP— Hospital Insurance Plan—which 
provide services differentlated from cash 
benefits such as are made uglier commer- 
cial policies. Illustrating this type is the 
Kaiser plan, a creation of Henry J. 
Kaiser, the builder of ships and automo- 
biles and dams. Motivated by personal 
tracedy—the death of his mother for 
lack of medical care when he was 16 and 
the blight of multiple sclerosis which fell 
upon his son Henry, Jr., now 36—devised 
an innovation in health-care protection. 
He built up a system of nonprofit medi- 
cal centers and created a plan supplying 
comprehensive, low-cost, prepaid medi- 
cal, surgical, and hospital care to 416,000 
persons on the west coast. 

The basic Kaiser plan provides for the 
subscriber himself, 111 days of hospital 
care annually for each illness or recur- 
rence, This includes board, room nurs- 
ing, operations, specialist’s consulta- 
tions, and other hospital treatment, plus 
all drugs and medicines while hospital- 
ized during the 111-days-a-year limit. 
Subscribers’ dependents receive the same 
benefits except that free hospital care 
and treatment are limited to 60 days a 
year for each illness. Half the private 
rates are charged for the next 51 days. 
Basic monthly membership fees are $4.30 
for a subscriber; $7.60 for a subscriber 
and 1 family dependent, and $9.50 for 
a subscriber and 2 or more family de- 
pendents. No benefits are provided for 
mental illnesses, congenital conditions 
and those present at the time of joining 
the plan, tuberculosis and epidemic or 
disaster illnesses and injuries. 

The Kaiser Foundation has 14 hos- 
pitals manned by general practitioners 
and specialists who are united in par- 
ticipating doctors’ groups. These doc- 
tors are paid by the Kaiser health plan. 
Subscribers are urged, but not required, 
to select a doctor from the group as their 
personal physician, 

These illustrate the strides and efforts 
being made toward the goal of bringing 
proper medical care to the people at a 
price within their means. 

But for all the progress that has been 
made, the blunt and tragic fact is that 
there still are 63 million Americans with 
no health insurance protection of any 
kind whatever, Even more bluntly, 12 
to 15 million of them cannot afford 
health insurance even at the lowest pre- 
mium prices reputable companies can 
offer. Another 10 million or more can- 
not, because of geographical or occupa- 
tional circumstances, avail themselves 
of group health insurance protection, 
They are the farm workers, the self-em- 
ployed such as maids, and persons work- 
ing for small firms which do not em- 
ploy enough workers to qualify for group 
health insurance coverage. 

Then, there is that vast group of un- 
fortunates in the no man’s land of health 
insurance; those who cannot beg or buy 
health insurance even they were to 
offer a king's ransom, yet those who 
most need protection against the cost of 
medical care—the aged and the chron- 
ically ill, 
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An unfortunate fact we must face is 
this: those who need health insurance 
protection most are least likely to have 
it. A recent Government study showed, 
for example, that the lower the family 
income the fewer the number of families 
participating in voluntary hospitaliza- 
tion insurance programs. Thus, 3 out 
of 4 families with an income of $5,000 
or more a year are protected, but only 
1 of every 4 families with incomes below 
$2,000 a year have hospitalization in- 
surance. The insurance companies are 
not to be blamed for this condition. 

One of the cruel ironies of medical 
progress is that it is multiplying the 
problems of health care and costs. It is 
all to the good that in the past half 
century the average life expectancy 
has increased from 47 to 63 years. 
Miracle drugs and new techniques have 
created a new race of older people— 
more people who are ineligible for health 
insurance, 

Penicillin may save Uncle Bill from 
going to an early grave with pneumonia, 
He will live to a ripe old age. At 65, 
he will be retired—or maybe fired 
from his job because of age. Will Uncle 
Bill enjoy his retirement? Probably 
not. More likely he will be tormented 
by the fear of getting sick or becoming 
a senile invalid. And there will be the 
terror of this thought: “If I have a long 
and costly illness, how can I pay for it?” 
For, you see, when Uncle Bill is old and 
needs insurance protection more than 
ever before he will not have it. He will 
not have it because he was dropped auto- 
matically from the factory or office group 
health insurance plan when he became 
65. Or even before that if he lost his 
job. 

Uncle Bill will have to use up the lit- 
tle nest egg he had put aside for the en- 
joyment of his life in retirement. Maybe 
he will have to sell or mortgage the little 
bungalow he had hoped to leave to his 
children. If, for one reason or another, 
he has not saved anything, then he must 
face up to the greatest dread of old age 
becoming a burden on others. He will 
have to depend on the relatives or— 
worse still from the standpoint of pride— 
charity. 

Again, modern medicine may save a 
patient from dying of polio and keep him 
alive for years in an iron lung—at a cost 
of $10,000 a year. If the patient’s family 
is fortunate, it had polio insurance which 
paid perhaps as much as $5,000. And 
maybe it had hospitalization insurance 
which, at the very best, provided bene- 
fits covering 180 days of hospital treat- 
ment. 

But even if the family had hospitali- 
zation, surgical and medical insurance, 
it collected only part of the initial ex- 
penses, let alone the long-haul costs. 

Insurance against so-called catas- 
trophic illness—a serious long-term sick- 
ness or major injury—is the most recent 
and perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in group insurance coverage so far. 
Even so, the maximum coverage is 
$10,000. And only about 1 million per- 
sons are covered by major sickness in- 
surance, most of them under a group 
Plan, because the cost of an individual 
policy of this kind is prohibitive for most 
people. 
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Testimony before our committee shows 
that major sickness insurance was pio- 
neered 5 years ago among a group of 
General Electric. employees. The GE 
plan embodies the so-called deductible 
and coinsurance features, neither of 
which is commonly found in basic cov- 
erage such as hospitalization, surgical, or 
ordinary medical insurance. The de- 
ductible feature involves the same prin- 
ciple as automobile collision insurance— 
the patient pays the small claims or, in 
the case of a major illness or injury, the 
first $200 or $300 of the bill. The coin- 
surance feature provides that the patient 
must pay a certain percentage of what 
remains to be paid after the basic insur- 
ance pays its share and the patient puts 
up the amount required under the “de- 
ductible“ provision. 

There are gimmicks in such plans, as 
there are in even the most advanced 
health insurance plans. For one thing, 
you. cannot buy major medical expense 
insurance unless you also have basic 
health insurance such as hospitalization 
and surgical protection. Like most basic 
policies, an employee’s dependent par- 
ents are not covered. And you cannot 
buy it if you are 65. 

Gimmicks of this kind are known in 
the trade as exclusions. Many reputable 
insurance firms have such exclusions in 
their policies, to protect themselves 
against abuses and unnecessary risks. 
These reputable insurance companies 
are trying their best to provide the kind 
of health insurance America needs. But 
they cannot write policies that would 
destroy them. 

Unfortunately, there also are a great 
many outfits peddling the kind of health 
insurance that America does not need, 
and should not buy. They are the ones 
who advertise that their policies provide 
a get-rich-while-sick bonanza— just a 
case of sniſdes will get you $50 in bene- 
fits.“ But the small print in their poli- 
cies takes away just about everything 
promised in the big print. 

How can you tell whether your policy 
is a good one? Examine it carefully. 
Does it carry a clause providing benefits 
for “bodily injury sustained through ac- 
cidental means”? II so, watch out. “Ac- 
cidental means” means that if you fell 
from a ladder while cleaning leaves out 
of your house gutters and broke your 
neck, the company could claim that the 
means of injury was not accidental— 
that you deliberately climbed the ladder, 
Therefore you cannot collect. Better 
that the clause read that benefits will be 
paid for “accidental bodily injuries.” 
Legally, that means exactly what you 
think: If you hurt yourself accidentally 
while doing something you intended to 
do—like climbing the ladder to clean out 
the gutters—then you are protected. 

How does your policy define “total dis- 
ability”? Does it say “inability to engage 
in any occupation or employment for 
remuneration, wage, or profit”? If so, 
the one word “any” can bring you lots 
of grief. That means if you cannot do 
your chosen job—let us say carpenter- 
ing—as a result of a total disability, but 
can earn a few dollars doing something 
else—such as making hooked rugs—then 
you are not likely to collect insurance, 
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You are better off if the policy defines 
total disability as “inability of the in- 
sured to engage in his occupation.” 

Be on guard against policies which 
provide sickness benefits when confined 
within doors. This means that if you 
have had a serious operation that will 
require weeks of convalescence, you 
could lose your benefits if you spend any 
part of that convalescence sitting on 
your front porch, basking in the sun on 
the hospital grounds, or motoring 
through your favorite park. Make sure 
there is no house-confinement provision 
in your policy. That is important, for if 
your doctor advises you to go to. the 
mountains during your convalescence, 
you are still covered for the period of 
your disability. 

These are a few of the pitfalls that 
should be avoided. 

Many unsuspecting persons discover 
when they get sick or hurt that their in- 
surance benefits amount to much less 
than they expected. Indeed, some find 
that their policies are canceled suddenly, 
Upward of 90 percent of nongroup, in- 
dividual health-insurance policies sold 
today can be canceled by the insuring 
company—sometimes at once; frequent- 
ly when the insured's next premium pay- 
ment is due. Such policies usually carry 
a clause saying: “This policy may be re- 
newed with the consent of the company 
from term to term.” The term could be 
& monthly one. In that case, a company 
could pay benefits for the last few days 
of one term and then cancel when the 
next premium came due. 

On file with our committee are a num- 
ber of letters giving firsthand accounts 
of such practices. One sadder but wiser 
Iowan told how he filed a claim with his 
insurance company after his doctor hos- 
pitalized him for diabetes. “I sure was 
surprised how fast they dropped me,” he 
wrote. He enclosed a letter from his in- 
surance company saying: “You will find 
stated on your policy in large type that 
it is renewable at the option of the com- 
pany only. We reserve the right to re- 
fuse to accept a premium payment on 
any date that a premium is due.” 

America doesn’t need the kind of in- 
surance policy that is canceled just be- 
cause the insured becomes ill and eligible 
to collect benefits. A company which 
plays that kind of sure-thing game vio- 
Jates the very spirit and purpose of in- 
surance—to provide protection at the 
time of need, not to take it away. 

Here are a few simple guides in buy- 
ing health insurance, especially insur- 
ance purchased on an individual basis: 

First. Choose a reliable company, one 
that is licensed in your own State. That 
way, you will be protected by your State 
insurance department, 

Second. Avoid policies which give the 
company the privilege of canceling at 
any time. Anoncancelable, guaranteed- 
renewable policy is the preferred type 
because it assures you benefits during 
long periods of illness or disability. 

Third. Carefully read the exclusioris 
and exceptions. 

On the other side of the coin, I regret 
to report that evidence has been pre- 
sented to our committee that some pa- 
tients with health insurance are charged 
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more than those without insurance. It 
is a fact that, in fixing fees, the medical 
profession takes into account the ability 
to pay. Some physicians, in calculating 
ability to pay, take into account the fact 
that a patient has health insurance. 
But generally speaking, health insurance 
actually tends to stabilize fees. 

We know, too, that there are abuses by 
persons covered by health insurance. 
Some are guilty of taking unneeded hos- 
pital “rest cures” they otherwise would 
never even contemplate if they had to 
foot the bill themselves. This type of 
abuse not only leads to higher insurance 
premiums, but contributes to hospital 
overcrowding which often deprives sick 
people of desperately needed hospital 
care, 

As part of our study of what must be 
done to bring our people proper medical 
care at a price they can afford, our com- 
mittee made an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion of foreign health plans, We toured 
England, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other countries that have national so- 
cialized-medicine programs. We found 
that their programs could be successful 
only through full cooperation of physi- 
cians, and we were told that the wide 
area of opposition from the medical pro- 
fession has largely disappeared. In 
England, for example, we obtained fig- 
ures showing that more than 90 percent 
of the doctors are cooperating with the 
program. Medical opposition has dis- 
appeared because the rough edges are 
being smoothed out; agreements have 
been reached on the fees to be charged. 

Let me emphasize that the purpose 
of our study abroad was to gain some 
knowledge of foreign medical programs— 
what mistakes they have made; how 
they have corrected them; what pitfalls 
we should avoid; what we can and should 
do to shape a sound, adequate, workable 
American - health-insurance program. 
We definitely did not make the study 
with the thought of adapting to our free- 
enterprise system what would be accept- 
able under a socialistic form of govern- 
ment. Iam opposed to socialized medi- 
cine; even compulsory health insurance 
such as was proposed by the Truman 
administration in the form of a payroll 
tax. 

Health insurance, as I think I have 
made plain, has come a long way in 20 
years. But much yet remains to be done 
to curb the losses which disease inflicts 
upon our national economy. 

What must we do? What kind of 
health insurance does America need? 

Private insurance companies could 
write the kind of health insurance that 
millions of families need in order to bear 
the burden of a major medical expense. 
But the premiums would have to be so 
high that most of these same families 
could not afford to pay them. So there 
is a great gap—on the one hand, mil- 
lions of families in need of broader and 
deeper coverage; on the other, insurance 
companies that cannot give them the 
coverage at premiums they can pay, 

So what is the answer? 

My view is that the national health is 
partly the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Firmly rejecting the con- 
cept of socialized medicine, I believe 
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the Federal Government can step in and 
help within the framework of private 
enterprise. I believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment must step in for two reasons— 
to give us the kind of health insurance 
millions need but cannot now get; and 
to help provide the medical facilities 
that are needed to assure that no one 
wants for medical care. 

How can the Federal Government 
help? How can we provide the kind of 
health insurance America needs? Here 
is how: 

First. Federal aid to States so that 
States or nonprofit health groups can 
build chronic disease hospitals, clinics, 
nursing homes and rehabilitation cen- 
ters. Such institutions would provide 
less expensive care and more benefits per 
dollar. We have statistical proof of 
this. We know that the cost of taking 
care of a patient in a chronically ill 
hospital is only about $6.63 a day com- 
pared to $18.35 in a general hospital. 
One reason for this is that it is cheaper 
to build, equip and operate a hospital 
for the chronically ill; you do not have 
to have specialized technical facilities 
such as special diet kitchens, operating 
rooms, laboratories or oxygen equipment 
in every room. 

Even greater savings would result 
from federally aided construction of 
clinics and nursing homes. For ex- 
ample, a clinic in a rural area would save 
a farmer the time and expense of travel- 
ing to a city hospital where he would 
have to spend a day and a night to get 
the same X-ray treatment he could get 
at the rural clinic in a couple of hours. 
Nursing homes—built with Federal aid 
and operated by local communities or 
nonprofit groups—would provide care at 
small cost for the aged and the chroni- 
cally ill, the unfortunate group which 
now is ineligible to buy health insurance, 
but which needs protection most. Our 
committee has been told that care in 
such nursing homes might not run more 
than $2 or $3 a day. 

Second. To encourage individuals to 
carry voluntary prepayment health in- 
surance, every taxpayer should be 
allowed to deduct from his income-tax 
returns all health insurance premium 
payments up to $100 a year. This would 
be in addition to the present allowable 
deduction of all medical expenses over 
and above 5 percent of gross taxable 
income. 

Third. Government insured mortgage 
loans should be made more readily avail- 
able to voluntary prepayment health 
groups such as Blue Cross, HIP, and 
Kaiser to encourage and help them to 
build more hospitals, clinics, medical 
centers, research laboratories, and other 
medical facilities. 

Fourth. Direct long-term Government 
loans at reasonable interest to voluntary 
prepayment, nonprofit health associa- 
tions to help them meet all or part of 
the cost of equipping or building health 
service facilities. 

Fifth. To start with, a $50 million 
Federal reinsurance fund to encourage 
private insurance companies and non- 
profit health groups to provide broader 
insurance coverage for more people and 
especially to many of those who do not 
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have it now—the self-employed, farm 
families, workers in small firms, the un- 
employed, and possibly the aged. Just 
as the Federal Government, through the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
insures individual bank deposits up to 
$10,000, the Government would offer re- 
insurance to private companies and non- 
profit groups willing to try selling broad- 
er health insurance. Under this plan, 
Uncle Sam would share policy risks with 
the companies by underwriting part of 
the benefit payments, particularly for 
catastrophic illnesses. It would guaran- 
tee policyholders that the conditions set 
forth in their policies would be fulfilled; 
provide for extended coverage and bene- 
fits to meet the higher cost of medical 
and hospitalization not covered under 
many policies issued today, and maintain 
health insurance protection for the per- 
son who loses his job by providing for 
waiver of premium. 

The reinsurance plan, in my opinion, 
is a vitally important approach to the 
problem of meeting major medical ex- 
penses. Because the Government would 
underwrite a share of the risk, a policy 
could, for example, pay up to $10,000 of 
medical expenses instead of $5,000. Re- 
insurance premiums and reinsurance 
benefits would be established by State 
law. Reinsurance benefits would be two- 
thirds of each claim in excess of $1,000 
during any 12-month period. The plan 
would provide for 6 months of hospitali- 
zation during any year, a free choice of 
contracting hospital, subscription charge 
based on the income of the subscriber. 
The policy would pay 95 percent of the 
cost of medical services in the hospital 
and 75 percent of the cost of 12 doctor 
visits at home or at the doctor's office 
during any year, excluding the first visit. 
The Government would not underwrite 
any policy unless it is noncancelable. 
That way, we can discourage the sale 
of policies that can be taken away from 
persons when they need insurance pro- 
tection most. 

I have introduced legislation to do 
just these things. 

There have been charges that some of 
my proposals amount to socialized medi- 
cine; that the reinsurance plan would 
be a form of Government invasion of the 
insurance business. To this I say, non- 
sense.” No insurance group would be 
forced to get Government reinsurance. 
The same cry went up against the idea of 
Federal insurance for bank deposits. 
The private banking business seems to 
have survived very nicely. The Federal 
Government helps farmers with farm 
price supports and soil conservation; it 
helps States build better roads with its 
Federal highway aid program; it helps 
you put a roof over your head through 
FHA-insured loans. That is not social- 
ization. Neither is my proposed health 
program. Indeed, I believe that my re- 
insurance plan will stimulate competi- 
tion among private companies and en- 
courage them to provide ever better pro- 
tection. 

I am hopeful, too, that prepayment 
health groups will be able to open their 
membership rolls to farm families, the 
self-employed and workers in small 
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firms. An entire rural county could 
come under the protection of group 
health insurance by making arrange- 
ments for some bank to be the collecting 
agency for the county group. Commu- 
nity groups and trade, bar and medical 
associations could perform a similar 
service for the self-employed. 

In our efforts to bring America the 
kind of health protection its citizens 
need, let us concentrate on the common 
enemy—disease. Cooperation is neces- 
sary to fight this battle. We must mo- 
bilize our energies and our talents—in 
the research laboratories, hospitals and 
clinics; in the medical societies and the 
physicians’ offices; on the farms and in 
the factories; in Washington and in the 
State legislatures, 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the task 
of guarding our most precious re- 
source—our national health. Let us 
wage all-out war against disease so that 
we can emancipate innocent little chil- 
dren from the cruel bondage of steel 
braces; conquer cancer, heart disease, 
multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy and 
all of the other dreadful diseases. 

And let us strive to provide proper 
health protection for every American. 
For, in a land so provident as ours, it is 
a reflection upon our national honor 
when any American wants for medical 
care or dies for lack of it. 


Heroine of Dien Bien Phu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced House Joint Resolution 573 
authorizing and requesting the President 
to proclaim Sunday, April 3, 1955, as a 
day of prayer for the man and woman 
in white.” This resolution has been 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Speaker, the idea and suggestion 
of this tribute and observance came from 
one who recently had an extended stay 
in the hospital and realized, as she had 
not previously, the really great devotion 
of the nurses and doctors to their pro- 
fessions. That person is “Mom” Bazinet, 
as she is affectionately known for her 
outstanding welfare work in Hartford 
and her exceptional contribution in be- 
half of the young people of Hartford and 
vicinity. 

It is coincidental, Mr. Speaker, that 
today we have in our midst a great 
heroine in white who has been called the 
French Angel. She personifies the sacri- 
fice and determination to fulfill the oath 
to be of service to her fellowman that 
each nurse assumes. Of course, I refer 
to Mlle. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube, 
the heroine of Dien Bien Phu. And un- 
der leave to extend these remarks I also 
include a very fitting and informative 
editorial concerning her that appeared 
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in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, of 
July 26, which follows: 
HEROINE or Dien BIEN Pov 

The arrival of the heroine of Dien Bien Phu 
to the United States is a reminder that 
faith and honor are still virtues dear to the 
hearts of many in France, despite the in- 
roads of communism. The inspiring char- 
acter of Mile. Genevieve de Galard-Terraube 
who refused to leave behind the wounded 
to gain her own safety is a symbol of all 
that is best in both the nursing profession 
and in France. 

The ancient Catholic family of De Galard 
in France has a record of fealty and devotion 
to country. Their recorded history ante- 
dates the 10th century. An ancester of Mile. 
de Galard rode at the side of Joan of Arc 
in 1429 when the girl saint lifted the seige 
of Orleans. Mile. de Galard has written 
another page in that family history with a 
story of heroism not unlike that seen in the 
Maid of Orleans, 


The first Sunday in April has been 
stipulated in this resolution as the day to 
honor the fine “man and woman in 
white” because April 5, 1827, was the 
birthday of Dr. Joseph Lister, founder 
of antiseptic surgery, and it would simul- 
taneously acknowledge all the benefits 
derived from his great contribution to 
medicine, 

I urge the adoption of this resolution 
paying tribute to our men and women in 
white at an early date. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Address Delivered by Clarence A. Davis, 
Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, the 
third conservation conference for rep- 
resentatives of business, industry, and 
finance was held at Hidden Valley, Gay- 
lord, Mich., from May 20 to 22. This 
meeting was sponsored jointly by the 
following groups: General Committee 
for the Conservation Council of Busi- 
ness, Industry, and Finance; Michigan 
Department of Conservation; Soil Con- 
servation Society of America, Michigan 
chapter; University of Michigan, School 
of Natural Resources and Extension 
Service. 

The new program of the Eisenhower 
administration, which has brought about 
close cooperation between private and 
public interests in the development of 
our natural resources, was ably presented 
at the Friday afternoon session by Mr. 
Clarence A. Davis, Solicitor, Department 
of the Interior. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his condensation of this ad- 
dress, entitled “Public and Private In- 
terests in Resource Management,” be 
included in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the con- 
densation of the address was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INTERESTS IN RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT 

I am very grateful for the conjunctive 
“and” in the title “Public and Private In- 
terests in Resource Management,” for in a 
good many places it would be Public or Pri- 
vate Interests in Resource Management,” 
thereby highlighting one of the great issues 
of our time—namely, Government against 
the citizen. 

It is most appropriae that someone from 
the Interior Department discuss this sub- 
ject, for Interior is the primary resource de- 
partment of the Government; in fact, it has 
been suggested that it should be renamed 
the “Department of Natural Resources.” 

. * . * >. 

It must be apparent that I cannot discuss 
the details of public management of all these 
things or even one of them. I. therefore, 
must confine myself to general philosophy 
and governmental policy as it relates to the 
subject. 

These problems of the conservation and 
utilization of natural resources are as broad 
as America. They touch every phase of the 
American economy, finance and the Govern- 
ment itself. Life and civilization are 
bottomed upon land, water, and minerals. 

The objectives that we seek by this con- 
ference and the numerous other conferences 
held annually throughout the United States 
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are probably agreed to by all. They are the 
conservation of these basic resources, the 
wise use of them, that each succeeding gen- 
eration may share in their benefits, that we 
shall not impoverish ourselves by their 
wasteful or destructive use, and that we shall 
not rob the future by improvident manage- 
ment of them. 

But how? And by whom? 

The history of resource development has 
been characterized by (1) a constantly ex- 
panding knowledge of the quantity, quality, 
uses and efficiencies of these resources; (2) 
by a constantly expanding public interest in 
the necessity of their intelligent manage- 
ment; and (3) by a constantly expanding 
governmental activity and control of them. 

It is a field over which Government from 
time immemorial has undertaken to assert 
control. z 


. . * . . 


The greatest problem is to draw a wise 
line between adequate control and protec- 
tion of these resources on the one hand and 
their federalization, or socialization on the 
other, to achieve the objectives which all of 
us will concede are necessary, and at the 
same time avoid the collectivism which is 
ever impending. The path we take will de- 
termine America’s future, both economically 
and governmentally. 

Let us look for a moment at these basic 
resources. 

First, land. 

Let us remember that the control of land 
means the control of the income from land, 
the control of housing upon land, the nature 
of the crops which may be grown, the hours 
of labor which may be expended, and all of 
those other controls which an idealistic gov- 
ernment might see fit to impose as a con- 
dition of land use by individuals. 

This is not at all a political speech, but 
I might mention the tendencies of the In- 
terior Department in the past to impose 
conditions upon the use of land and mineral 
resources, which were totally unrelated to the 
normal use of the land or minerals, but 
which fitted into the pattern of what some- 
one believed was an economic or social ob- 
jective to be desired. There is almost no 
limit to the terms and conditions which the 
owner, in this case the Government, may 
impose in his leases or his grants upon those 
who desire to use or occupy public lands. 
That is why the question of who controls 
the land is vital to freedom. 

Take water. Upon water depends the en- 
tire future of large areas of the United States. 
This is not to mention the millions of irri- 
gated acres, the crops which they produce, 
the people who live upon them and whose 
lifeblood, of course, is the impounded water 
which supplies their economy. But upon 
water depends public health, the problems of 
stream pollution, the problem of adequate 
domestic water supply. 

The classic example which occurs to me 
at the moment is the case of Arizona v. 
California in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in which Arizona is seeking 
certain interpretations of the Colorado River 
compact which, if sustained, would permit 
the development and the utilization for agri- 
cultural purposes of large areas of the central 
part of Arizona, but which, at the same time, 
might spell a serious curtailment of the water 
supply of Southern California, including the 
Les Angeles area. It is not inconceivable, 
since the supply is limited by the flow of 
the Colorado River, that one or the other 


of these great areas may ultimately suffer 
through the loss of the use of this basic 
resource. * * * It is certainly true that who 
controls the water supply controls the eco- 
nomic destiny of a region. 

Take power. Power is, of course, the 
mainspring of industry, and in some areas 
of the United States the Government is the 
dominant factor in the supply of electric 
power. It is true in the Tennessee Valley, 
and it is true in the Columbia Basin, The 
attitude and the conduct of the govern- 
mental agencies with reference to the utiliza- 
tion and supply of this vital industrial re- 
source controls the industrial destiny of the 
area. 

For instance, at the present time, because 
the Government has dominated the erec- 
tric supply of the Pacific Northwest, we have, 
and I hope only temporarily, reached that 
acute stage where, in order to start a new 
industry or to very much expand an exist- 
ing industry, the Government must be ap- 
proached as to whether it can or will supply 
electric power. In my judgment this is a 
most unwholesome situation. Any region 
which becomes dependent for its supply of 
electric energy upon the whims of succeed- 
ing Congresses is in economic jeopardy. 

Take minerals. A very substantial part 
of the minerals of the United States are 
located in and under public lands. Our 
policy of encouragement or discouragement 
of their development by individuals who are 
engaged in minerals activity means success 
or failure to great industries upon which 
may depend national security. 

Summarizing, let me put it this way: Let 
me control the land, water and power, and 
I will control America. 

That is neither a sage nor novel observa- 
tion, because Karl Marx made it about a 
hundred years ago. 

While sounding this note against the ab- 
solute control by Government and the inher- 
ent dangers of excessive governmental ex- 
pansion, which is obviously socialization un- 
der the name of federalization, great tribute 
must be paid to the past and present con- 
tributions of Government to the develop- 
ment as well as the conservation of our na- 
tural resources. Also great tribute should 
be paid to the numerous voluntary societies 
and organizations dedicated to the conser- 
vation of natural resources of various kinds. 
They are enthusiastic and very vocal in 
demands for the protection of the particular 
resource to which they are dedicated. They 
exercise a very wholesome influence on both 
the Congress and the executive branch. Un- 
fortunately, in their enthusiasm, they fre- 
quently are in direct conflict with other 
organizations equally dedicated to the 
preservation or development of an equally 
important resource. 

One of the great problems of Interior is 
to reconcile and harmonize, if possible, in 
the overall national interest the conflicting 
viewpoints of these splendid organizations 
as to which resource is more important. 


I have already mentioned that some areas 
of the United States are actually confronted 
in the foreseeable future with a shortage of 
the domestic water supply. In other large 
areas, as you know, through the Bureau of 
Reclamation we have constructed gigantic 
storage dams for irrigation, and, incidentally, 
the production of hydroelectric power. 
There is a real water problem in the United 
States, and the current administration has 
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under consideration an attempt to formulate 
a sound and ent national water pol- 
icy. It involves such fundamentals as the 
adequacy of the domestic water supply, the 
problems arising from stream pollution, the 
problem of preference in the uses of water 
in the event of conflicts, the question of 
the role of the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whether Federal action should be 
direct or in the form of ald to States and 
local agencies, the problem of the conflict- 
ing authority between Federal agencies, that 
is, the Corps of Army Engineers, with their 
traditional construction of large flood-con- 
trol dams; the Bureau of Reclamation, with 
its construction of large storage dams, and 
with each agency in the field of multipur- 
pose dams and the consequent problems of 
cost allocations to various functions; the 
Department of Agriculture, with its pro- 
spective activity of upstream control, which 
I have outlined, and the obvious problem 
raised by the constant development of addi- 
tional irrigable acreage in the face of exist- 
ing agricultural surpluses. 

In addition to these is the extremely in- 
teresting Federal program with reference to 
the conversion of saline water to domestic 
and industrial uses. This program now in 
effect for several years is operated by the 
Interior Department. * * * If that program 
could be brought to successful conclusion, 
it would work almost as great a revolution 
in the world as has atomic energy, for it 
would make available to millions of people 
living upon submarginal and desert lands 
all over the world the means of an adequate 
food supply with the resulting raised stand- 
ards of living, education, and culture, which 
would accompany water on their land. 

The problem of mineral resources is 
equally vital. Assistant Secretary Wormser 
has summarized it well when he said: 

“I take the position that a strong, vigorous, 
and prosperous mining industry is needed by 
this country. This has always been the 
position taken by the Interior Department. 
I know of no better way to add strength 
to the Nation's economy than by extracting 
substances placed in the earth by nature 
and converting them into useful materials.” 

The Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey have both made tremendous contri- 
butions toward the long-range development 
of our mineral resources. We are long past 
the day when the prospector and his burro 


represent any substantial contribution to the 


development of mineral resources. The In- 
terior Department, through these bureaus, 
has made a great contribution to the de- 
velopment of the petroleum reserves of the 
West. Its petroleum and oil shale experi- 
ment station at Laramie, Wyo., is cooperat- 
ing with the oll industry on production, re- 
search in the studies of petroleum chemistry 
and the behavior of petroleum underground. 
Its field offices are cooperating with produc- 
ers toward better recovery of oll and gas. 
a Ld s . „ 

All ot these processes and data except those 
necessarily of a secret military nature, have 
been made ayailable to the mining industry 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey. It is a tremendous contribution to 
the prosperity and perhaps even the safety of 
the country which has been made by the 
Federal Government. 

* — . e . 

I should next discuss briefiy the subect of 
hydroelectric power, one of these numerous 
subjects about which I would purport to have 
some personal knowledge, but the one which 
la the most controversial and which, at the 
moment, is so highly political that I shall 
confine myself to only a few generalities, 

The Government got itself into the power 
business by pure accident, when, in 1906, in 
the construction of reclamation dams for the 
storage of water, it became evident that there 
were hydroelectric potentialities, and the 
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Secretary of the Interlor was authorized to 
develop them primarily for power for pump- 
ing irrigation water, but he was authorized to 
sell any surplus power to be used for public 
purposes to help reduce the cost of the 
project. 

There never has been any authorization 
of the Federal Government, constitution- 
ally or otherwise, to engage in the electric- 
power business as such. There is grave ques- 
tion of its right to embark upon the busi- 
ness as such. There is no doubt of its right 
to dispose of hydroelectric energy created in 
connection with the exercise of constitution- 
ally authorized functions, such as the control 
of floods and the improvement of rivers for 
commerce and navigation. 

Out of this incidental production of power 
has grown a very sizable hydroelectric ca- 
pacity, owned and operated by the Federal 
Government. However, despite its wide press 
publicity, it still amounts to only about 11 
percent of the electric capacity of the United 
States, and it is likewise true that the hydro- 
electric capacity of the United States has 
definite limitations which are far below the 
electric requirements of the country. 

For instance, in the Tennessee Valley it 
is interesting to note that already more than 
40 percent of the electric-generation ca- 
pacity of the TVA is steam, and that per- 
centage will continue to increase. The Co- 
lumbia Basin, on the contrary, still offers 
tremendous hydroelectric potentialities, and, 
as you know from the press, there is tre- 
mendous pressure by those who believe that 
all such developments should be constructed, 
owned, and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, On the contrary, President Eisen- 
hower has taken the position that there 
must be some limitation to the activities 
of the Federal Government in this field, and, 
therefore, whenever these projects can be 
developed by local interests, States, public 
agencies, power authorities, or private utili- 
ties, they should be so developed, under the 
strict control of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to make certain that the plans 
adopted fit in with the most comprehensive 
development and beneficial use of the re- 
sources of the river valley. 

Some idea of what we gain by this may be 
had from the fact that the Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority estimates that 
between two and three hundred million dol- 
lars a year would be necessary for a substan- 
tial period of years in the future to merely 
meet the normal power requirements growth 
of the TVA's connected load. A further idea 
of the amounts of money involved may be 
had from the fact that once the shadow of 
Federal domination was removed from the 
Columbia Valley, applications now pending 
before the Federal Power Commission, mora 
than half of which are by cities and public 
agencies, total something like 6 million kilo- 
watts of capacity, representing an investment 
of something like a billion and a half dollars, 
all of which will come from private sources 
rather than from the pockets of Federal tax- 
payers. 

Budgetary reasons alone, therefore, would 
indicate the desirability of some limitations 
on Federal participation in this public-power 
program. Diversified ownerships at the local 
level are also the greatest guaranty against 
ultimate federalization of the entire indus- 
try. preserving as they do some of the ele- 
ments of a competitive and free economy and 
providing comparisons cf operating costs and 
investment costs that will be clear to the 
public, which has frequently not been the 
case with Federal construction, 

Above all, from the etandpoint of conser- 
vation, it must be recognized by all of us that 
it is not prudent in the long run to have a 
patchwork of developments of the water- 
power resources of the country, and that it is 
always vital, therefore, that each proposed 
project be properly coordinated with other 
projects, present and future, to obtain the 
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maximum use of the falling water. Such 
standards are required in the Federal Water 
Power Act. Their enforcement, says the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is com- 
mitted to the Federal Power Commission, 
and, therefore, regardless of all of the tem- 
porary political shouting, it must be pre- 
sumed that the Federal agency entrusted 
with this great responsibility will properly 
perform its functions, and that we will ob- 
tain the maximum benefit of this resource, 
regardless of the ownership and management 
of the project. 

Let me conclude this address where I be- 
gan. Legal restraint through Government is 
absolutely necessary if we are to adequately 
preserve the natural resources of the coun- 
try. Government exploration and experi- 
mentation have contributed immeasurably to 
the wealth and well-being of the country. 
On the other hand, the greatest material as- 
set of the free world is the enormous indus- 
trial and agricultural strength of the United 
States. This position has been reached pri- 
marily through our competitive private en- 
terprise system and can only be maintained 
under Government policies and practices, 
which provide incentive for private invest- 
ment in plants, equipment, and opportunity 
for employment at wages which make pos- 
sible the maintenance of the American 
standard of living. This system, combined 
with the governmental activities to which I 
have referred, has created our true wealth. 
The Government must necessarily exercise 
powers of restraint against excessives, but it 
must also hold open the door of opportunity 
and lend a helping hand to its citizens, 

The way of federalization of these re- 
sources, of their socialization, of their bu- 
reaucratic operation, and the regimentation 
that accompanies it, is not primarily the 
American way. Long-range planning has 
its place in the conservation of resources, but 
long-range planning has no place over the 
lives and fortunes of the individual, I am 
dedicated to the proposition that not all 
wisdom reposes in the District of Colum- 
bia. eee 

If the philosophy that land should not 
pass to private individuals because it “dis- 
turbs the pattern of Federal land manage- 
ment” (and Interior hag said that from time 
to time) had prevailed from the beginning, 
then I should point out to you that all the 
land west of the Alleghenies would still be 
federally owned and most of us would be 
tenants of a vast Federal bureaucracy, 

I am still impressed by an old geography 
of my grandfather, which, across the center 
of this continent, including my home State 
of Nebraska, has inscribed the words Great 
American Desert, unhabitable,” and yet there 
is a great State with the greatest cattle and 
butter markets in the world, with almost 
as many cattle as Texas, almost as much 
wheat as Kansas, almost as much corn as 
Iowa, with a capitol building which is an 
international architectural monument, and 
with no income or sales taxes and no State 
debt. It has been scornfully referred to as 
a “simple rural economy,” but it is comprised 
of a healthy, intelligent, and prosperous peo- 
ple, and I have a little difficulty in belleving 
that Washington could have planned it so 
well. 

. . . . * 


Therefore, let us watch the steady pres- 
sure for the exercise of more and more Gov- 
ernment power, more and more regulation, 
for it is a growing menace to individual and 
civil liberty. No one has yet devised a plan 
which is an adequate substitute for the in- 
herent desire of all human beings to improve 
their position over that of their fellows, to 
acquire things which are theirs and to do 
better than their neighbors. Whatever else 
we may do, we must not stifle this inherent 
drive of the American people, which is the 
first great security of the United States. 
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Curtailment of Railway Postal Service in 
New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very informative letter I re- 
ceived from Wallace J. Legge, Jr., presi- 
dent, first division, National Postal 
Transportation Association, in opposi- 
tion to curtailment by the Post Office 
Department of railway postal service in 
New England. The letter of Mr. Legge 
with supporting evidence therein seems 
to me to clearly establish the fact that a 
sharp curtailment is or about to take 
Place and that Mr. Legge has been cor- 
rect in his previous statements. I join 
with Mr. Legge and his association in 
protesting this reduction in service. To 
me, it is another illustration of false 
economy. 

The letter follows: 

Wasuineron, D. C., July 24, 1954. 
The Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, 
Democratic Whip, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Thank 
you for your letters of July 16 and 21 in 
reply to my telegram, regarding the Post 
Office Department's intention to curtail 
railway post offices which would seriously 
impair postal service in New England. 

In your letter, you state that Assistant 
Postmaster General John ©. Allen advised 
you that “no action will be taken that will 
impair postal service.” 

Mr. Claude Hoover, assistant to Mr. Allen, 
is quoted in the press as saying “no definite 
action regarding changes in railway post 
offices in New England has yet been decided 


upon. 

The Springfield, Mass., newspapers report 
that L. A. Waddington, general superintend- 
ent of the Postal Transportation Service in 
New England, stated that he does not foresee 
any changes in the very near future in rail- 
Way mall service in New England. 

Despite the assurances of these high postal 
Officials, the plans for curtailment are rapidly 
moving ahead. 

On July 19, the district superintendent of 
the Postal Transportation Service in New 
Haven sent four letters to the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Rallroad advising that 
he intended to recommend the discontinu- 
ance of certain railway post-office service at 
the earliest practicable date. One of the or- 
ganizations affected is the run from Boston, 
Mass., to Waterbury, Conn., and return, 
trains 131 and 136, and from Boston, Mass., 
to Hartford, Conn., and return, trains 130 
and 135. If placed into effect, this recom- 
mendation would eliminate entirely all rail- 
‘way post Office service between Boston and 
Waterbury, and Boston and Hartford. This 
is not consolidation of service; it is elimi- 
nation of service. This would impair postal 
service, not only for Boston, Hartford, and 
Waterbury, but also for the towns and sur- 
Tounding communities of Norwood, Walpole, 
Franklin. and Blackstone, Mass., and Put- 
nam, Willimantic, Hartford, Elmwood, New 
Britain, Bristol, and Terryvilie, Conn. 

The same district superintendent has also 
advised the New Haven Railroad that he in- 
tends to discontinue rallway post office serv- 
ice on trains 50 and 405, running from Grand 
Central Station, New York to Springfield, 
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Mass., and return. These are trunkline 
trains carrying 60-foot railway post-office 
cars, and their discontinuance would mate- 
Tially affect postal service in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut; as well as, mail moving from 
New England to all parts of the world. 

The New Haven Railroad has also been 
notified that the Post Office Department in- 
tends to curtain railway post office service 
between Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn., by 
3344 percent through the elimination of 
trains 150 and 157. This curtailment would 
impair postal service for the towns and sur- 
rounding communities of Bantam, Beacon 
Falls, Litchfield, Norfolk, Oakville, Shelton, 
Seymour, Thomaston, Torrington, Water- 
town, and Winsted. Because of lost connec- 
tions at Hartford and Bridgeport, mails orig- 
inating along the RPO run would be delayed. 

The Post Office Department has also ad- 
vised the New Haven Railroad of their in- 
tention to discontinue railway post office 
service from Boston to Springfield, Mass., 
and return on trains 49 and 554. Train 49 
provides the only railway post-office service 
between Boston and Springfield during the 
hours 12:45 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. The dis- 
continuance of this train would seriously 
effect mails originating in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts destined for the 
South, Southwest, North, and Northwest. 
Trains 554 distributes a great volume of mail 
for Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island and makes connections 
with trains to the North. Postal service for 
Maine would be seriously impaired if this 
train is discontinued, as it is the last Ban- 
gor and Boston RPO connection making 
morning delivery in Maine. 

These intended curtailments are those of 
only one district out of seven, and there may 
be even further recommendations for cur- 
tailment forthcoming from this district 
within the next 2 weeks. 

On July 20, the district superintendent, 
postal transportation service, White River 
Junction, Vt., called in the organization 
committee of the St. Albans & Boston 
RPO and advised them that he intended to 
discontinue trains 308 and 305, running from 
White River Junction, Vt, to Boston, 
Mass., and return. This curtailment would 
directly impair service for Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts, and indi- 
rectly for Maine, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land. 

On July 21, the same district superin- 
tendent called in the organization commit- 
tee of the Newport and Springfield RPO 
and advised them of his intention to dis- 
continue service on trains 717 and 732, be- 
tween White River Junction, Vt., and 
Springfield, Mass., which would impair serv- 
ice for many towns and communities in 
western Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. 

If only one railway post office car is dis- 
continued, it starts a chain reaction which 
effects to some degree dozens of others. 
Consequently, it is almost impossible to cur- 
tall any railway post office service without 
impairing postal service. 

In view of the disparity between the 
statements of Assistant Postmaster General 
Allen, his assistant, Mr. Hoover, and Gen- 
eral Superintendent Waddington that there 
will be no impairment of service, and the 
contradictory actions of the postal trans- 
portation service’s district superintendents, 
curtailing railway post office service, it is 
obvious that efficient mall service in New 
England is seriously threatened. 

In closing, I would like to express my 
appreciation for your cooperation and efforte 
to build and maintain an eficient postal 
service for New England. 


President, First Division, 
National Postal Transport Association. 
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Higher Watch Tariff: A Step Backward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OP MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorials from 
the Baltimore Sun and the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

[From the Baltimore Sun] 
Hicher WATCH TARIFF: A STEP BACKWARD 


President Eisenhower's decision to raise 
the tariff on Swiss watches and watch move- 
ments is a step backward. Here, as we see it, 
is what this decision does: 

It gives protection to a group of watch 
manufacturers in this country who claim 
damage from Swiss competition, and do not 
wish the concept of free enterprise extended, 
in their case, beyond the borders of the 
United States. It recognizes the watch 
manufacturers’ contention that their skills 
are vital to the national defense; a con- 
tention with great merit, but overstated in 
the manufacturers’ arguments, which gave 
the impression that failure to raise the tariff 
would cause virtual atrophy of those skills. 

To protect a group of American manu- 

facturers, the decision strikes hard at the 
entire economy of a European country—a 
country with which we have long maintained 
the friendliest commercial relationships and, 
what is more, the European country most 
firmly devoted to free capitalistic enter- 
prise. 
Nor are the Swiss the only ones hurt. 
Switzerland buys heavily from the United 
States. It buys automobiles, tractors, raw 
cotton, lard. It is the largest purchaser of 
high-grade Maryland export tobacco. 

With the higher tariff on Swiss watches, 
Switzerland will have fewer dollars with 
which to buy those products and commod- 
ities, This is entirely apart from the ex- 
pected Swiss reciprocal modification, in the 
light of our mrodification, of the reciprocal 
trade agreement of 1936. Reciprocation is a 
word of various meanings. 

For all that, it is in its larger impli- 
cations that the tariff increase is most dis- 
turbing. 

Constantly since the end of World War II 
we have held before European eyes the slo- 
gan “Trade, Not Aid.” Whether or not the 
watch-tariff question can be taken as a fair 
test of our sincerity, it has built itself up in 
Eupropeans minds as a test. We must ac- 
knowledge, too, that many people in this 
country have been awaiting decision, as a 
test. 

Perhaps it was not a true test. But if it 
Was, we have, in the eyes of those who be- 
lieve in free trade, failed it. 


From the Christian Science Monitor] 
BLOW TO TRADE 

We trust the upward revision of the Ameri- 
can tarif on Swiss watches does not herald 
a general trend toward higher trade barriers. 
One immediate effect now predicted is Swiss 
withdrawal of concessions which had facili- 
tated sales of American farm products and 
automobiles in Switzerland. But President 
Eisenhower says he is not retreating from 
his basic effort to increase world trade. 

For the key reason given for the President's 
order is the military necessity of preserving a 


struments in the last war. But so did 
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makers of cameras and electronic. devices. 
Will they also now ask for higher tariffs? 
The military necessity argument should be 
questioned and tested by hard facts. 

There appears to be considerable support 
for the American watchmakers’ contention 
that Swiss competition got a jump during 
the war and is seriously damaging them. For 
while the three chief domestic movement 
makers have increased production and had 
good profits last year, the Swiss have cap- 
tured an increasing share of the American 
market. But conceding much force to these 
two arguments, we must still ask whether it 
would not be possible to safeguard vital in- 
terests by less costly means. 

In several ways the cost is great. It Is 
believed the tariff change will add about $5 
to the cost of all watches in the less expen- 
sive grades—possibly $60 million a year to 
consumers’ bills. American importers will 
suffer, and exporters of American farm prod- 
ucts may. In straight dollars and cents, 
wouldn't it be cheaper to give a direct subsidy 
where necessary to preserve precision instru- 
ment skills? 

The intangible costs may well be greater. 
It is hard for Americans—who have so many 
larger industries—to realize how the Swiss 
feel about watches. In the overall exchange 
of goods they buy more from the United 
States than they sell to it. Their watch ex- 
ports to America are already off 20 percent 
this year. They point out, too, that they 
make military instruments of great deli- 
cacy—wholly for the free nations. Will their 
own necessities change that situation—de- 
spite theis strong anti-Communist senti- 
ments? 

There is damage also from the impression 
that American words about ffeer world trade 
are belied by American deeds. We hope the 
administration will provide quick and posi- 
tive proof that—despite this reverse—it is 
firmly pursuing the trade policies Mr. Eisen- 
hower has so eloquently advocated. 


Safety in the Coal Mines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was surprised and chagrined 
to read the recommendation and its ac- 
ceptance by the Secretary of the Interior 
in the matter of the Federal mines in- 
spection bill. I wonder what the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has been thinking 
about if he doesn’t know that this matter 
of education has been conducted for 
years by the Bureau of Mines. Through 
this effort much has been accomplished. 

With reference to the gradual shifting 
of the responsibility to the States for 
the safety program, these two combined 
are as threadbare as they are transpar- 
ent, because these are the arguments the 
opponents have been screaming about all 
along. I might remind this uninformed 
Secretary that this legislation was 
enacted 2 years ago to improve the safety 
in the coal mines and particularly to 
prevent, if possible, major catastrophes— 
where 5 or more men are killed. This 
was purely a bipartisan measure. It was 
drawn up after many weeks and hours of 
hearings, consultations and study. It 
was participated in by the Bureau of 
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Mines, coal operators, and coal miners 
who, by the way, were certainly not even 
considered by the committee who made 
these recommendations to the Secretary. 

I am happy to remind the Secretary 
that there has been no major disaster in 
the coal-mining industry since the enact- 
ment of this measure. This is a proud 
and commendable record and now he 
wishes to tamper with it and revert to the 
old ideas of education and States’ rights. 
Education has taught the industry what 
causes catastrophes in coal mines, and 
also how to prevent them, but it certainly 
cannot “educate” the will to carry out 
the preventive measures. 

The States have been very negligent in 
this matter. The industry in trying to 
cut costs, has taken chances and State 
officials have been rather reluctant to 
force some in the industry to carry out 
the preventative measures because they 
were sympathetic to their efforts to cut 
production costs. 

This Federal mines inspection bill was 
the result of the failure of the States to 
do the job they should have done years 
ago. It has been successful and now the 
industry is asked to revert to the old 
practices and rely upon education and 
State officials to do the job. 

Education is necessary but it can be 
no substitute for rigid inspections and 
enforcement. Those who would scream 
for education and for States’ rights in 
this matter are abysmally ignorant of 
the safety problems of the industry. 
Does this mean the Secretary is going to 
flout this law? If he attempts to carry 
out the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, which he apparently will, and a 
major catastrophe occurs in the industry, 
I charge that the tragedy will rest 
squarely upon his shoulders. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of July 28, 
1954, entitled “Safety in the Coal 
Mines”: 

SAFETY IN THE COAL MINES 

Interior Secretary Douglas McKay has en- 
dorsed a report that, in one particular, looks 
toward an ending of the Federal Govern- 
ment's coal-mine inspection service. Ac- 
cording to a team studying the Bureau of 
Mines, the Federal Government ought to 
make a big educational effort designed to 
bring all State inspection services up to its 
own high level. Says the team in its re- 
‘port to the Secretary: “As this change Is 
accomplished, the need for Federal coal- 
mine inspection will decrease and eventually 
cease to exist.” 

Mr. McKay had better think that one 
over again. This is no matter to be decided 
casually or by some doctrinaire notion of 
States rights. When you talk of mine in- 
spection you are talking about the safety 
of thousands of Americans who work in 
those mines. And the record of coal-mine 
disasters in this country shows that the in- 
dividual States by and large cannot be relied 
upon to do the proper inspection job. Not 
only is the Federal safety code much stricter 
than that in some States, but chances for 
political interference with inspection is far 
less on the Federal than on the State level. 

The real weakness in our mine safety pro- 
gram is that the Federal Government doesn't 
have enough power to enforce its code. Two 
years ago, and several months after a terrible 
disaster at West Frankfort, III., in which 
119 miners were killed, Congress did get 
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around to granting some enforcement au- 
thority to Federal inspectors. (Federal in- 
spectors had tagged the hazard at West 
Frankfort long before the tragedy but could 
only recommend, not compel, changes.) 
But Congress hasn't yet put enough teeth 
into Federal inspection. 

Now we find the Interior Secretary endors- 
ing a program that could, in the end, leave 
Federal inspection with no teeth and indeed 
no existence, It may be that Mr. McKay has 
only the educational aspects of this pro- 
gram in mind and its worthy aim of raising 
State safety standards. But that disquiet- 
ing reference—that “the need for Federal 
coal-mine inspection will decrease and even- 
tually cease to exist“ makes it urgent that 
he clarify his position. 


A Statue of Liberty for France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE ALBERT P. 
Morano 

Congressman ALBERT P. Morano, Repub- 
lican of Connecticut, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, today urged Con- 
gress to authorize a gift of a Statue of Lib- 
erty to France just as that nation gave the 
United States its famous monument which 
has become the symbol of freedom in New 
York harbor. 

“At this crucial time in France's history,” 
Representative Morano said, “it would be a 
fine and worthy gesture and a reaffirmation 
of our historical friendship with France,” 

The suggestion is embodied in a joint 
resolution submitted in the House today by 
Mr. Morano. It calls upon Congress and the 
President to authorize funds for the “erec- 
tion and maintenance of a Statue of Liberty 
in such location in France as may be agreed 
to by the government of France.” 

The resolution points out that the Statue 
at Bedloe's Island, N. Y., stands as a beacon 
of freedom, giving inspiration to our own 
people and to all peoples yearning for free- 
dom” and that a gift of a similar statue to 
France by the United States “would reaffirm 
to the people of France the confidence of the 
peole of the United States in their defense of 
liberty and would create a symbol to the 
peoples of the entire world of the determina- 
tion of France to maintain its position in 
the vanguard of those nations dedicated to 
the cause of freedom.” 

The Statue of Liberty, nicknamed “The 
Lady With the Torch,” completed on May 21, 
1884, was formally presented on July 4 that 
year to mark the impending 100th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence, 

“Since that time,” Mr. Morano said, “mil- 
lions of immigrants ‘yearning to breathe 
free,’ as the inscription on the monument 
says, have thrilled to see this majestic statue 
looming out of the mist as their ships en- 
tered New York harbor, 

“It is a great and lasting monument to 
Pranco-American friendship as well as one 
of the eternal symbols of freedom not only 
to Americans, but to all humanity.” 

He added that today, with France's world 
position delicate and her internal situation 
difficult, the United States can demonstrate 
its gratitude and friendship by a reciprocal 
gesture. 
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“A symbol of this kind might help re- 
kindle that great French spirit which 
Americans have respected and admired 
through the centuries,” he asserted, “the 
spirit of the revolutionists who battered 
down the gates of the Bastille and paved 
the way for eventual democracy, the spirit 
of the Battle of the Marne and Dien Bien 
Phu.” 


Duryea Teen-Ager Orchestra Wins 
National Title, Landslide Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


5 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, in June I 
had occasion to hear the Teen-agers 
band from Duryea, Pa. They are cer- 
tainly outstanding youngsters and musi- 
cians led by Mr. Charles “Masters” 
Mustinski. 

It was pleasant to learn, when I re- 
turned from Europe, that these young- 
sters made good on the Ted Mack show 
by winning the national amateur cham- 
pionship. I had related the story of the 
teenagers to my office staff and they 
joined with me in voting for this band 
when they appeared, on June 19, in the 
Madison Square Garden show. The 
story of their success follows: 


Duryea TEEN-AGER ORCHESTRA WINS NATIONAL 
TITLE, LANDSLIDE CHOICE 

Duryea residents were agog last night, and 
well they might be as the television flashed 
the news they had been waiting for since 
June 19. 

The news: “Duryea Teen-Agers Orchestra 
won the national amateur championship on 
the Ted Mack show.” And the announce- 
ment continued “won by a landslide.” 

The youthful and accomplished musical 
organization tutored and directed by Charles 
Mustinski, well-known Duryea musician, 
appeared in the national competition on 
June 19 at Madison Square Garden. Prior 
to that they had competed and won honors 
in their first appearance on the Ted Mack 
show and in the semifinals on the same 
show. They competed against other semi- 
finalists in the June 19 Madison Square Gar- 
den show. 

The youngsters have created quite a sen- 
sation in the musical world as well as in 
towns of the Greater Pittston area. Their 
most recent appearance locally was on a 
Special float in the Pittston centennial pa- 
rade on June 26. 

The winning of the national champion- 
ship brings with it a $2,000 gift for the 
orchestra as well as possible assignments in 
key entertainment centers. There are re- 
ports too that the Teen-Agers may tour the 
Pacific and the European theaters to enter- 
tain American Armed Forces under sponsor- 
ship of the USO. 

The entire area joins with Duryea and the 
Teen-Agers in their happiness over the win- 
ning of the national title. The contest de- 
veloped keen interest throughout the region 
and many people were “sweating out“ the 
program on Saturday night along with the 
Participants, to hear the flash announcement 
that climaxed the program, 

Members of the Teen-Agers Orchestra who 
mow wear the crown of national amateur 
champs in musical competition are; 
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Ronald Swenton, Ronald Coolbaugh, Rich- 
ard Cimakosky, Andrew Wasta, Leonard 
Vrabel, Ronald Gallagher, Albert Dunaj, 
Marta Balchune, William Patalon, Bernard 
Pernot, Paul Butrymowicz, Eugene Kobal, 
John Bachkosky, and Frances Kashuda. 


Steam Generating Plant in West Memphis, 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION BY THE WEST MEMPHIS CHAMPER 

or COMMERCE IN R“GARD TO ACTION OF THE 

Boarp or DIRECTORS OF THE MEMPHIS 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ENDORSING THE Es- 

TABLISHMENT OF THE STEAM GENERATING 

PLANT IN WEST MEMPHIS, ARK. 

Whereas the West Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce and its Industrial Council have 
worked diligently to attract industry to 
West Memphis; and 

Whereas the proposed $107 million steam 
generating plant to be bullt at West Mem- 
phis by private enterprise under the direc- 
tive of President Eisenhower to supply power 
to the TVA for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion represents the greatest industrial op- 
portunity in the history of West Memphis; 
and 


Whereas the proposed plant and the con- 
tract for its erection have been under a bit- 
ter and unjustified attack by the advocates 
of TVA and as a result the people of the 
Memphis area have not had access to the 
true and complete facts of the controversy; 
and 

Whereas notwithstanding this public at- 
tack the board of directors of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, after careful con- 
sideration and thorough deliberation of the 
facts of the case, did by unanimous action 
and in the true spirit of free enterprise pass 
a resolution endorsing the proposed gen- 
erating plant at West Memphis and ex- 
pressing a spirit of true friendship and real 
concern for the mutual interests of the peo- 
ple of Memphis, West Memphis, and eastern 
Arkansas; and 

Whereas this resolution, when brought to 
the attention of the general public, the 
President of the United States, Members of 
the United States Congress and representa- 
tives of other interested governmental agen- 
cies, did have a very direct and beneficial 
effect on the final decision of the United 
States Senate in confirming the erection of 
the plant; and 

Whereas this splendid gesture and ex- 
pression of friendliness and cooperation has 
served to weave even closer the bonds of 
understanding between the people of eastern 
Arkansas and the people of Memphis; and 

Whereas the action of the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its extremely beneficial 
effect accruing to the community of West 
Memphis has been thoroughly considered and 
discussed by this board: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the board of directors of 
the West Memphis Chamber of Commerce do 
hereby and herewith express the undying 
gratitude and deepest appreciation of the 
people of West Memphis and eastern Arkansas 
to the board of directors of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce and to the members 
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they represent for this forthright, volun- 
tary, and effective expression of true friend- 
ship and cooperation; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this board 
of directors do hereby affix their individual 
signatures to this resolution and order that 
it be presented to the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce as perpetual reminder of our ap- 
preciation and that a copy of this resolution 
also become a part of the permanent records 
of this chamber of commerce to be preserved 
for all to see and remember. 

W. K. Ingram, President; James Bled- 
soe, First Vice President; Bernie Mc- 
Corley, Second Vice President and 
Treasurer; J. C. Johnson, Third Vice 
President; Bernard High, Roy Marley, 
Herman Spears, J. C. Tennison, Miss 
Margaret Woolfolk, R. J. Pryor C. H. 
Rowton, Leonard Warden, Charles J, 
Upton, J. W. Rich, Hugh Chalmers. 

This 24th day of July 1954. 


Religion Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article by A. C. Mc- 
Kinley, colonel, USAF, entitled “Religion 
Versus Communism,” taken from the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., of July 
25, 1954. 

The basic strength of this Nation is a 
spiritual strength, grounded in the 
principles of freedom of worship ac- 
cording to each individual's own spirit- 
ual concepts. These principles are 
guaranteed by the first amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and are reaffirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court. In Zorach v. Clauson 
(343 U. S. 306) the Court says: 

We are religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being. We guarantee 
the freedom to worship as one chooses. We 
make room for as wide a variety of beliefs 
and creeds as the spiritual needs of man 
deem necessary. 


I commend Colonel McKinley for his 
timely article in which he warns the 
people of the world that a man cannot 
be a Marxist-Communist and at the 
same time believe in God, and that a 
man cannot aid the Marxist-Commu- 
nists without being a traitor to his own 
spiritual beliefs. The article follows: 

RELIGION VERSUS COMMUNISM 


Hundreds of millions of people who have 
a spiritual belief can now be enlisted to con- 
struct a worldwide spiritual dam. Once 
men have been shown the danger of Marxist- 
Leninism to their spiritual belief, they can 
be cemented into a determined unity of re- 
sistance against Soviet engulfment. A joint 
resolution by Congress, re our 
foundation and firm, continued stand on the 
freedom of religion, will be the strongest 
single move we can now make, The people 
of all world religions would be brought to 
realize that all our religious efforts are for 
their, as well as our own beliefs. 

All thinking people now realize that we 
must use all the strength of the free world, 
not just part of it, to halt universal engulf- 
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ment by the Communists. World events 
forcibly have impressed every one with the 
necessity for increasing free world military 
strength. No one needs to be told that 
strength and an empty stomach do not go 
together. However, we have failed to con- 
sider the overwhelming ferment of man’s 
spiritual belief, his greatest strength and 
common tie with other men. Man's religious 
nature is Russia's greatest weakness, our 
strongest weapon, the single goal which will 
cement men together. There are over 2 
billion people who have faith in some form 
of spiritual belief. History has proven man 
to be naturally and normally religious. At- 
tempts to prove that there are whole peoples 
destitute of religion never have withstood 
the tests of examination. Moreover, the real 
depth of a man’s spiritual feeling is much 
greater than he™hjmself often realizes. 
Once it has been established in the minds 
of men that communism in any form is 
dangerous to their right to believe in God, 
their determination to resist that enemy 
will be permanent. Men then will be es- 
sentially impregnable to communistic propa- 


ganda. 

Asia, holding half the world’s people, now 
is in a turmoil. Yet, where else but in Asia 
has man’s religion been such a cornerstone 
of his life and government, his culture and 
civilization? Cementing the people of Asia 
around a common goal, and so constructing 
a religious dam against communism, is alone 
worth any effort. 

In 1917 Lenin and his fellow travelers 
arrived in Russia from worldwide under- 
grounds. These men were not of the work- 
ing class but intelligent, educated, shrewd, 
with hearts of cold steel, with neither an 
inhibition nor a scruple among them. These 
men were cruel and immoral. A man can- 
not be a Marxist Communist without being 
a traitor to God. 

In enslaving almost half the world's 
peoples since 1917, the few men of the Krem- 
lin have obtained the power to educate half 
the world's children. They are educating 
these children without belief in God. Each 
generation will have less knowledge of 
spiritual belief. Finally, there will come a 
generation of children who will have neither 
knowledge of God nor any spiritual belief. 
They will be atheists. This development 
men will fight against. To protect the right 
of their children to have a knowledge of 
God, they will stand together as permanent, 
dedicated enemies of Soviet communism. 

The philosophy of the present-day Com- 
munist Party stems from Karl Marx. A quo- 
tation from Marx sums up well the party’s 
danger to religion: “The people cannot be 
really happy until it has been deprived of 
illusory happiness by the abolition of re- 
ligion." Thus, the party aims not at a mere 
distortion of religion, but at its total dis- 
solution. This concept is as dangerous to 
one religion as another, be it Christian, Mos- 
lem, Hindu, Hebrew, or other, 

Our strength as a nation rests on the prin- 
ciples behind the founding of our democ- 
racy, the basic principles of tolerance to all, 
kindness to humankind, and a freedom of 
both life and spiritual belief. Many of the 
peoples of the world have forgotten the re- 
ligtous origin of our democracy, our early 
struggles for religious and social freedom. 
Congress has the ear of the world. It is 
time to reaffirm the American stand on the 
freedom of spiritual belief as provided for 
in the first amendment tothe Constitution 
adopted in December 1791. The time ele- 
ment is all-important, The eyes and ears of 
many people may be closed forever to the 
outside world before Congress reassembles. 
In the 35 years since Lenin and his followers 
took over, they have engulfed on the average 
of over 28 million persons a year. 

A. O. MCKINLEY, 
Colonel, USAF. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
House Joint Resolution 575, as follows: 

Whereas the basic strength of this Nation 
is a spiritual strength, grounded in the prin- 
ciples of freedom of worship and freedom of 
religious expression; and 

Whereas all races, nationalities, and re- 
ligious faiths have contributed to the basic 
strength of the free world; and 

Whereas the international Communist 
movement seeks to distort and destroy the 
rights of people of ali nations to speak, act, 
and worship in accordance with their own 
spiritual beliefs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the people of the 
United States reaffirm their devotion to these 
principles of religious freedom and call upon 
the people of the world to join in protecting 
their continued right to worship God and to 
practice their spiritual belief. 


Biography of Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a biography of my friend 
and colleague, Hon. Wayne L. Hays, of 
Ohio. Congressman Hays made a 
great contribution to the Congress dur- 
ing his terms in office, and I am glad to 
place in the Recorp this biography, writ- 
ten by Mr. Joseph McCaffrey for station 
WLW in Cincinnati, which is 200 miles 
from Mr. Hays’ district. 


Since it was broadcast on April 18, 
1954, Congressman Hays has received 
nationwide commendation on the edito- 
rial pages of many of the leadings news- 
papers of the United States for his vig- 
orous defense of academic freedom and 
constitutional liberty as ranking minori- 
ty member of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations. 

The biography follows: 

Wayne L. Hays, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 18TH 
District or OHIO i 

Slowly the employment barometer has fal- 
len, and as it eases its way downward there 
is more and more concern in Congress. One 
unemployed man can mean 4, 5, or even 6 
people in distress, depending on how large 
a family the unemployed man has at the 
time he gets his pink slip. 

The gradual increase in our employment 
is called by the experts a natural result of 
the cease-fire in Korea. Where we once 
poured material into that war, we no longer 
are using the guns, tanks, trucks, and all the 
rest that we pushed our factories to produce. 
With the demand gone, the factories have 
begun to idle back to a peacetime pace. The 
result has, quite naturally, been a tapering 
off of employment. 

Although we are now in April, one man in 
Congress has been voicing public concern 
about unemployment for almost a year. 
Ohio's Warne L. Hays, who represents the 
18th District—has been battling the un- 
employment tide for almost a year, 

On his desk are hundreds of letters from 
workers now looking for work. These men 
and women come from his five-county area 
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of Belmont, Carroll, Columbiana, Harrison, 
and Jefferson. 

But just because the Congressman has 
been concerned about the climb of unem- 
ployment up the economic graph doesn't 
mean that he Is a pessimist. He thinks there 
can be a cure for it; he believes that America 
is still a young, pioneering Nation and that 
it can absorb not only all the men and 
women now unemployed, but the thousands 
who will be entering the laboring field from 
high school and college this June as well. 

“We can continue to climb,” says Hays, 
“but we must have courage and we must 
think in terms of an expanding economy— 
not a shrinking economy. 

“We must think in terms of selling—in 
terms of easier money for the speculator 
who wants to start a company which may, if 
successful, employ hundreds, even thou- 
sands of people. 

“We must do everything we can to en- 
courage new venture capital. 

“Certainly,” he continues, warming to his 
Subject, “We can't afford to sit back and 
say, ‘Well, this is what we must expect and 
we can't do anything about it.’ 

“Such an attitude,” warns Hays, “will only 
gather us more unemployment. Now is the 
time for leadership and courage.“ 

But although the Congressman from Ohlo 
is concerned about the unemployed workers, 
he is also concerned about the American 
farmer, This is only natural for, although 
he is an educator and a lawmaker, he is also 
a farmer. 

The tall, good-looking Hays, who looks 5 
or 6 years younger than his 42 years, thinks 
one of the ways to bolster the employment 
picture is to give fast attention to the de- 
clining farm price situation. 

“When the farmer has to stop buying new 
machinery and fertilizer,” says Hays, “then 
the cycle picks up. The dealer in town has to 
cut back because he isn't selling as much as 
he had planned; the factory begins to cut 
back; and the farmer gets hit again, because 
the workers who are laid off aren't going to 
be buying as much milk and potatoes and 
all the rest as he would have had he been 
kept on his job.“ 

Hays is best known in Congress as a man 
who likes to debate. He'll take on anyone 
in a floor fight and his friends never worry 
about him. 

As Illinois’ Congressman MEL Price says, 
“Wayne can handle himself and anyone else 
out there in the well of the House. He can 
hammer a word into any weapon he wants. 
If he wants to beat an opponent over the 
head he fashions his words into hammers— 
and if he wants to torment him, he'll have 
his words filed like a rapier.” 

Hays was just like that in school, too. And 
in order to feed his appetite for debate he'd 
sometimes take opposite sides. In those days 
it didn't mean too much which side he was 
on as long as he got someone on the other 
side so he could be assured of a good argu- 
ment. 

Hays is one generation from the tradi- 
tional—at least for a man in American poli- 
tics—log carbin. His did was born in a log 
cabin just a mile out of Bannock, Ohio. 
Hays, himself, was born in Bannock on May 
13, 1911, in a frame house which is still 
standing. 

The oldest child, Hays had two brothers 
and a sister. Because their grandfather was 
a horse trader, each of the four children had 
a pony. 

They did a great deal of riding, because 
back in those days the auto hadn't laid its 
claim on all the roads and driveways. But 
even if it had, the Hays children would still 
be able to do a lot of riding because grand- 
father’s farm was just outside of town. He 
never grew anything on it, using it for graz- 
ing so the children were able to ride over it 
at will, 
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His grandfather's house in town was as 
large as most with white pillars and when 
young Hays was 14, after his grandfather's 
death, the family moved into it, 

Hays’ first schooling was in a two-room 
frame school at Bannock, The school, inci- 
dentally, is still used today, only now it has 
three rooms—growing along with the popu- 
lation because when it was first opened many, 
many years ago it only had one room. 

Although he protested about going to 
school, the protest lasted only 1 week. After 
that he settled down and became a good stu- 
dent, completing the first eight grades in 
7 years, 

When Hays entered high school he also 
started working in his father’s grocery store. 
But even so he found time to ride, swim, 
skate, and hunt. 

As he recalls it today, sitting at his office 
desk in the new House Office Building, Hays 
says, “Wheeling Creek was on the edge of 
town so I did a lot of swimming. We didn't 
think of taking lessons back in those days, 
we'd just learn from the other kids. 

“In the winter we went ice skating behind 
the school. Some of the time the ice 
wouldn't be thick enough to hold us and we'd 
fallin * * getting wet wasn't half as bad 
as getting a licking for it when we'd get 
home.” 

Hays paused for a minute then laughed, 
“I didn't play hookey from school; dad’s store 
was only a block away from the school and 
it was too easy for them to check up on me.” 

Hays also had a newspaper route. He 
carried the Martins Ferry Times, now the 
Times-Leader, He kept that job until he 
graduated from high school, making $2.50 a 
week. During vacation time, he would 
caddy at the local country club. And, 
under the advice and sharp eyes of his fam- 
ily, he kept part of his income at the local 
savings bank. 

Thinking about it now Hays says, “I'd 
just as soon spent it—but the family 
thought otherwise.“ 

Hay's favorite subject in high school was 
history. His history teacher was Gertrude 
Brown who now teaches in McKeesport, Pa. 

Just how Hays became a Democrat is a lit- 
tle hard to fathom. His whole family were 
Republicans. The only Democrat before 
Warne in his family was his grandfather 
J. W. Taylor who had been a soldier in the 
Confederate Army. 

J. W. lived in West Virginia—much to his 
distress. He always felt it had been taken 
away from Virginia and the confederacy and 
that bothered him to his dying days. 

In high school Hays was on the State 
championship debating team. It wasn't un- 
til he got to college that he took an active 
part in politics. 

He had been exposed to it earlier when his 
uncle, John D. Hays, was an Ohio State sen- 
ator from 1915 to 1921. His first political 
campaign was helping Gordon Hayes—who 
Was no relation and spelled his name differ- 
ently—run for Congressman-at-large. Pro- 
fessor Hayes was a Democrat and also the 
head of the economics department at Ohio 
State. 

During the famous campaign of 1932— 
Hoover versus Roosevelt—Hays worked hard. 
And when he graduated from Ohio State in 
1933 he had a feel for politics. 

He had taken a prelaw course, but it was 
during the depression and when his money 
Tan out there wasn't any way to borrow or 
beg new funds. So Hays switched to educa- 
tion and became a teacher, teaching at Flush- 
ing high school for 4 years. 

He quit teaching because he couldn't have 
academic freedom. Looking back on it to- 
day Hays says, “The way I feel is that a 
teacher should teach the way he wants to, 
he shouldn’t have over-eager parents or an 
over-eager board of education dictating every 
lesson plan to him.” 

He then ran for mayor, holding that office 
for 3 terms, from 1939 to 1945. And he aiso 


ran for and was elected to the board of edu- 
cation for 2 terms. In 1939 he ran for State 
senate, winning. In fact, there was a 2-year 
period when he held all 3 offices. 

In 1941, the day after Pearl Harbor, he vol- 
unteered for active service in the Army, 
having held a Reserve commission since his 
graduation from Ohio State University. He 
was discharged in August 1942. 

In 1944 he was elected county commis- 
sioner and held that post until he was elected 
to Congress in 1948. 

But Hays would just as soon talk farming 
as politics. When he bought his farm there 
were only 100 acres. He has since pushed 
that up to 300 acres. He raises pure-bred 
Holsteins and is proud of the fact that his 
farm has been called a model by such experts 
as the county agent. 

In Congress Hays is a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. This is the 
group which keeps a weather-eye on the 
Nation’s economic well-being. It's most re- 
cent activity in this role was a study of our 
economic conditions. 

The committee’s duties include the control 
of price of commodities, rents or services, 
deposit insurance, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the coinage of gold and silver, public 
and private housing, and the financial aid 
to commerce and industry. 

It was established as a standing commit- 
tee back in 1865 and its duties and powers 
were broadened by the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946. 

In the present Congress the committee 18 
chaired by the veteran Jesse P. Wotcort, of 
Michigan, The ranking Democrat is the ex- 
perienced and beloved Brent Spence, of 
Kentucky. 

Hays is regarded as a valuable committee 
member. He not only is faithful about 
attending committee meetings, but has a 
quick and ready mind which goes to the 
heart of the testimony and retains the im- 
portant facts about the legislation under dis- 
cussion, Because he is a good public speaker, 
he is a valuable asset to the committee when 
it finally brings a bill to the floor for debate. 

Hays is also a member of the Committee 
on House Administration and is the ranking 
Democrat on the Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Tax Exempt Foundations. He is one 
of no more than a dozen members of the 
House to have a seat on three committees. 

Democratic leaders in the House generally 
regard Hays as one of their most effective 
ball carriers during an important debate. 
His speaking combines logic with a ready 
sense of humor and when it’s known that 
he is going to speak the rest of the Members 
come into the Chamber from the speakers’ 
lobby and the cloakrooms. That, then, is 
Ohio's Congressman WAYNE L, Hays. 


There Is Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
increasing influence of ideologies alien 
to our own which exists throughout the 
world today is destro liberty amongst 
millions of peoples and constantly threat- 
ening our own. Many of our citizens are 
concerned over that threat and are fear- 
ful lest we in America lose our traditional 
freedoms. Of course, they can be lost 
through our own apathy or neglect. But 
if we are continually vigilant and alert 
we can preserve them. Each individual 
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citizen has a responsibility in this re- 
gard. It is not the sole responsibility of 
government. As a matter of fact one of 
the greatest threats to liberty lies in gov- 
ernment itself. The all-powerful super- 
state as it exists elsewhere in the world 
has been responsible for countless peo- 
ples living in subjection and slavery. 

An excellent discussion of this subject 
is to be found in a sermon given by the 
Reverend Robert A. Russell which ap- 
peared in the Denver Post. A portion of 
it was reprinted as an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor under the 
heading, “There Is Liberty.“ I have 
thought it so worthwhile that I am in- 
serting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
The article follows: 


Norman Peale tells a little story that sets 
the theme of my sermon, 

A man took his 8-year-old daughter to 
New York to show her the sights. Among 
other things, he took her to see the Statue 
of Liberty. She was fascinated by the thrill- 
ing story of the gift to the United States by 
France of this marvelous statue which has 
stood for many years at the entrance to New 
York harbor, lifting aloft her torch of lib- 
erty to enlighten the world. 

That night sleep did not come easily to the 
child. Her father sat down beside her and 
asked what was the matter. 

“Daddy,” she said, “I am thinking of the 
beautiful lady out there all by herself with 
nobody to help her hold up her lamp. It is 
dark out there. Shouldn’t we be helping 
Miss Liberty to hold up her lamp in the 
darkness?“ 

In normal times that story would have 
made little impression upon us, but not so 
today. It is very dark out there, and the 
darkness is growing all the time. Miss Lib- 
erty does need our help, if she is going to 
keep that light burning in the darkness, for 
liberty is our most fleeting and fragile 


on. 

It has been estimated that only 3 billion 
of the 40 billion persons who have lived in 
recorded human history have every had any 
experience of liberty, and it is certain that 
only in the past 175 years have men known 
what true liberty is. But see what is happen- 
ing today. 

Little by little liberty tends to disappear 
from the face of the earth. Lights that once 
burned brightly are now flickering and in 
danger of going out. Yet even here in Amer- 
ica where we still talk about the land of the 
free there is a growing fear and paralysis in 
the minds and hearts of many of our people, 
That hideous doctrine of the superstate is 
beginning to take root, the most dangerous, 
disrupting, and vicious doctrine ever let 
loose—the concept that the state is our mas- 
ter rather than our servant. 

That little girl had the right idea—Miss 
Liberty does need our help in keeping that 
light burning out there in the darkness. 

How are we going to help? Well, the first 
thing we can do is to keep our own lights 
burning. The Bible gives us the secret of 
freedom. Man created in the image of God 
is a free man, That knowledge implies that 
our freedom is not dependent upon our 
weapons of war, upon our Government, nor 
upon our politicians, but upon us. That is 
something that few people realize. Freedom 
is an individual matter, and only the indi- 
vidual can keep it alive. 

“If I were a dictator,” said Quentin 
Reynolds, “the first book I would burn would 
be the Bible. I would burn it because I 
would realize that the whole concept of 
democracy came out of that book.” 

Here is Moses delivering a band of rebel- 
lious slaves—mud mixers in Egypt—from 
their oppressors, forging them into a little 
nation, transforming their minds, giving 
them the watchword of free men ever since 
“God made man in His image.” 
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The whole concept of freedom got started 
in that belief—the importance and dignity 
of man. Not the dignity of a few men, 
dictators, demagogs, great men, wealthy 
men, white men—the dignity of all men. 
All men are born free with certain worth, 
dignity, value, and privileges not conferred 
by any government but inherent in their 
birth as children of God. Our religion rests 
upon that foundation. Our democracy is 
bullt upon it. 

The world into which Jesus came was a 
dark and desperate world. He was, as St. 
John said, “a light shining in darkness.” 
There were only two kinds of people in that 
world: the master and the slave, the op- 
pressor and the oppressed. 

The common man had little freedom in 
those days and free speech was an invitation 
to disaster. Jesus was crucified by the 
political bosses of His day because He talked 
too much. Those who refused to sprinkle 
incense on Caesar's altar were thrown to the 
lions. St. Paul enjoined the Galatians to 
“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.” 

Standing fast has meant a struggle which 
has resulted in the formation of the United 
States of America—a land that enjoys greater 
freedom than is to be found anywhere in 
the world, a land presided over by the Lady 
With a Lamp, who at all times needs our 
help but never more urgently than now. 

St. Paul said, “Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.“ Awareness of this 
truth gives a new understanding of the 
word “liberty.” It is a spiritual thing. 
When we have once made that discovery we 
are in a position to defend our God-given 
freedom. As long as the Bible is read in 
our homes, as long as we as individuals 
accept the privilege of freedom and the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining it, it is secure. 
The fervent prayers for help in the guidance 
of our Government which we hear today 
from the lips of our President are heart 


Warming and reassuring. 


They Are Our Sons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday of this week, at 
Fort Dix, a noncommissioned officer was 
acquitted by a court martial board of 
charges that he kept 225 recruits at 
punishment attention for 1 hour in 92° 
heat. Earlier, his immediate superior, a 
lieutenant, was cleared of ‘dereliction of 
duty” charges. 

That sergeant, it seems, was “acting 
on orders of his superior,” but his supe- 
rior testified he knew nothing about the 
formation until the sergeant told him 
about it the next day. Perhaps the re- 
cruits gave the orders for their own or- 
deal by sun fire, 

It is not my right to pass judgment in 
this case, but someone must have been 
responsible for the fact that 225 recruits 
were subjected to this treatment and for 
the fact that those who fainted under 
the harsh sun were doused with water 
and put back into line for more of the 
same, 

I would not bring this matter to the 
attention of the House, Mr. Speaker, 
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were it not for a shocking happening a 
year ago involving the son of a friend 
of mine. That young man had asked to 
be relieved from a desk assignment for 
more active duty. He was sent to an 
eastern Army camp and, as part of his 
basic training, he participated in a drill 
which took place in extreme heat. The 
young man, according to a witness, 
fainted. He was placed under a tree, 
revived, and then ordered back into the 
drill. He collapsed again and died that 
night. He was a strapping young man, 
apparently in good physical condition. 

I sought permission from the bereaved 
father to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress. He sadly remarked 
that it would not restore his only son, 
and I dropped the idea of relating the 
happening to you. 

After what has happened at Fort Dix, 
however, I cannot, in conscience, remain 
silent. I believe a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Armed Services 
should investigate this latest episode 
and, if the facts there warrant, inquire 
into whether other recruits, taken from 
American homes to serve their country, 
are being trained or bedeviled. 

I realize that most of the officers and 
noncommissioned officers of our armed 
services are fine, intelligent gentlemen, 
but we should make very sure that there 
is a tight curb on the sadistic and unfit. 

I do not suggest that we transform our 
training camps into country clubs or 
that we avoid training methods rigid 
enough to turn out capable soldiers. I 
do suggest, however, that we treat our 
young men as human beings and that 
we bring them along in their training at 
least as sanely as the coach of a football 
team develops his players. 

During recent weeks, we have passed 
several bills designed to spur reenlist- 
ments in our armed services. We have 
voted larger bonuses and improved 
housing. Are we to destroy these in- 
centives by permitting the impression to 
go out that the soldier is fair game for 
superiors without judgment or human 
feeling? Mr. Speaker, these are our 
sons. 


Schedule of Dates for Conferences and 
Visits With Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 
constituents whenever possible. 

When Congress adjourns this summer, 
I expect to return home and to be avail- 
able for conferences and visits with resi- 
dents of the Fourth District in the court- 
house of each county seat between 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m., in accordance with the 


- following schedule: 


Eaton, Preble County: Tuesday, Au- 
gust 24. f 


July 30 


Celina, Mercer County: Wednesday, 
August 25. 

Wapakoneta, Auglaize County: Thurs- 
day, August 26, 

Sidney, Shelby County: Friday, Au- 
gust 27. 

Lima, Allen County: Monday and 
Tuesday, August 30 and 31. 

Greenville, Darke County: Wednes- 
day, September 1. 

Troy, Miami County: Thursday, Sep- 
tember 2. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office, 
any time that the Congress is not in ses- 
sion, except on the days scheduled above. 


The World Council and Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include portions of an article entitled 
“The World Council and Communism,” 
by Dr. J. B. Matthews, which appeared 
in the August 1 issue of United Evan- ` 
gelical Action: 

THE Wor.to COUNCIL AND COMMUNISM 

(By J. B. Matthews) 


WHAT WILL EVANSTON DO ABOUT THIS GREAT 
WORLD ISSUE? 


The second assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches will be held at Northwestern 
University in Evanston in August, the first 
(and founding) assembly having been held 
in Amasterdam, Holland, the latter part of 
August 1948. 

During the second half of August, the 
news interest of the entire religious, and 
much of the secular, world will be focused 
upon Evanston, III. Millions of people will 
learn for the first time about this suburb 
of Chicago, although Evanston has long 
been an important educational and religious 
center of the United States. 

Protestant church delegates and observers, 
thousands of them, will stream to Evanston 
from many parts of the globe, including 
countries which are behind the Iron Curtain. 

COMPOSITION OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 


In a printed leaflet, the World Council of 
Churches announced that its constituent 
denominational bodies, as of Janunry 1, 1954, 
numbered 161 churches in 48 countries, 

The council then proceeded to group all 
of its constituent members under 49 (not 
48) geographical headings and 1 nongeo- 
graphical heading. The discrepancy between 
the figures 49 and 48 may be explained by 
the fact that Australia and Australasia are 
listed, the former being encompassed by the 
latter and, therefore, not a separate country. 

Under the single nongeographical heading, 
“Other Churches,” two denominations are 
listed; namely, the Estonian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the Lithuanian Re- 
formed Church. The question arises as to 
why these two churches were not listed un- 
der the geographical heading “U. S. 8. R.” 
Was it a piece of trickery calculated to avoid 
naming the Soviet Union as the 49th coum- 
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try in which the World Council has con- 
stituent bodies? If so, it was a thin dis- 
guise, for the Council openly proclaimed that 
it has member bodies tn China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania, all 
of which are Soviet satellites. 

In China, there are 4 members of the WCC; 
in Czechoslovakia, 3; in Hungary, 2; in Po- 
land, 2; and in Rumania, 3. The ecclesiasti- 
cal heads of these 14 denominations in the 
Tron Curtain countries are stooges of their 
Communist regimes. - 

Proof that the heads of these Protestant 
churches in the Iron Curtain countries ac- 
cept and disseminate the propaganda of their 
Communist governments is voluminous and 
conclusive. Two examples of this proof must 
suffice for the present. 

Under date of June 28, 1952, a group of 
410 Protestant church leaders in China ad- 
dresseti n letter to the Red Dean of Canter- 
bury. Hewlett Johnson. The letter reads 
as follows: 

“We Christians of China would like to re- 
port to you an inhuman and anti-Christian 
crime recently committed by the American 
aggressors, which is the bacteriological war- 
fare they have launched against the Chinese 
and the Korean people. Rev. Wang Tzu- 
chung of the Peking Congregational Church 
went to Korea and northeast China as a 
representative of the Chinese religious cir- 
cles and saw with his own eyes the various 
germ-laden insects dropped by the United 
States Armed Forces as well as shells of con- 
tainers carrying insects. He collected with 
his own hands a great many evidences of the 
American bacteriological warfare. Many of 
our Christian doctors have witnessed the 
germ-disseminating insects and other car- 
riers spread by the American aggressive 
forces, and taken active part in making every 
effort to defeat the American bacterological 
warfare. We Chinese Christians confirm that 
the crimes of the bacteriological warfare 
committed by the American aggressors are 
irrefutable, undeniable. * * * For the sake 
of humanity, righteousness, and world peace, 
we want to appeal to the Christians through- 
out the world to raise protest so as to put 
a stop to the atrocious deeds of the Ameri- 
can aggressors in massacring Chinese and 
Korean people with bacteriological weapons.” 

Bishop Albert Bereczky, of Hungary, is 
one of the prominent Protestant leaders in 


that country with whom the leaders of the, 


World Council of Churches maintain cordial 
relations. Not long ago, Bishop Bereczky ad- 
dressed a message to the WCC, which reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“Some time ago I heard that a leader of 


Chinese Christians sent a message to West- 


ern Protestants to the effect that they, the 
Chinese, have, thank God, come under Com- 
munist rule and now the churches can go 
on freely with their work. * * * We, too, 
Would like to ask the Western Protestant 
churches, and particularly the World Council 
of Churches: Let their eyes and hearts be 
open to the countries which walk on the 
Toad to socialism.” 

Ernest Gordon in a recent issue of the 
Sunday School Times observes that “Prof. 
Joseph L. Hromadka, of Prague, may come 
to Evanston. If he comes, he will be ac- 
claimed by the Evanston assembly. But 
what of Dr. H. Prohaska, director of the 
Baptist theological school in Prague, who has 
been sentenced to 12 years imprisonment on 
false Communist charges? And what of 
Jean Ricar, president of the Baptist Union 
of Czechoslovakia, condemned to 18 years; 
and what of Cyril Burgert, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Prague, now started 
On a 7-year prison term; and what of Mi- 
chael Kaspar, president of the Association of 
Baptist Churches of Slovakia, now on a 5- 
year term? \ 

“Will Hromadka, who has submitted to 
Communism, lead the assembly in an appeal 
for release of these sufferers?” asks Mr. 
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Gordon. “Would that one could believe it. 
There will be northern Baptists in the Evan- 
ston meeting. Will they propose that the 
World Council ask our Government to use its 
good offices in behalf of the Czech Baptist 
leaders?” 

Such are the leaders of the Protestant 
churches in the Iron Curtain countries who 
are welcomed into fellowship of the World 
Council of Churches. It is interesting to 
speculate on what would have happened to 
American protestant leaders if they had 
maintained similar relations with ec- 
clesiastical stooges of the Nazis. 


WHAT WILL EVANSTON DO? 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, noted editor of 
Christian Herald, puts the issue squarely be- 
fore us in his editorial, Evanston (July 1954). 
He says, in part: 

“Evanston must declare communism anti- 
religious, anti-Christ, and utterly antagonis- 
tic to everything for which the Christian 
church should stand, or Eyanston will divide 
the American Protestant community. 

“Unmistakably clear it is that delegates 
from the captive churches behind the Iron 
Curtain will come to Evanston as puppets of 
atheistic communism. 


“But whatever the words of these men with 
whose unhappy bondage we must deeply 
sympathize, even more significant may be 
the words of our own American representa- 
tives. What are we going to say at Evanston? 
It is finally what we say there that will 
strengthen or weaken—that may indeed 
make or break—organized Protestant unity 
in the United States for decades ahead. * * + 

“If at Evanston, for any cause whatso- 
ever, we compromise or, in doubletalk, seem 
to compromise with atheistic communism, 
then Protestant Christianity in the United 
States may well conclude that we have be- 
trayed our Lord.” 


A New Patent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, an article appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner a few days ago announc- 
ing the invention of what is probably 
a very simple but very useful device that 
will make it possible to keep every home 
a little cleaner, a little easier. It has to 
do with pouring things from paper car- 
tons without spilling them all over the 
kitchen. The inventor lives in Oakland, 
Calif. 


The article to which I referred is as 

follows: . 
Boon TO MODERN PACKAGING 

A built-in pouring spout for paperboard 
cartons that snaps shut with a positive seal 
has been developed by inventor Henry F. 
Phillips. 

He is the same Henry F. Phillips who in- 
vented the Phillips recessed-head screw, 
which is in general use by practically all 
major manufacturers in the United States 
today. 

Referring to Phillips’ latest invention, 
Harry L. Phillips, son of the inventor and 
president of Delaware Pacific Corp., Oakland, 
said, “It is a case of lightning striking twice 
in the same spot.” 

Delaware Pacific Corp., which holds ex- 
clusive worldwide license rights, has licensed 
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Container Corp. of America to use its pat- 
ented pouring spout, Phillips, Jr., said. 

Container Corp., as the No. 1 licensee of 
the Flo-Seal pouring spout, is preparing to 
go into commercial production, 

Delaware Pacific’s license agreement with 
Container Corp. is for the life of the patent 
and any improvements thereon. Addition- 
ally, the name Plo-Seal must appear on all 
cartons using the patented spout. 

Another privately owned company will 
share with Delaware-Pacific In royalties, as 
well as the expenses, of the enterprise. That 
firm is Flo-Seal Corp. This company holds 
the patents and owns the die-making 
machinery. Royalties will be 4 percent of 
the selling price of the cartons, f. o. b. point 
of manufacture. The officers and directors 
of Flo-Seal Corp. are Charles Dean Purcell, 
Leo J. Hanley, and Arthur Reed. 

The opening and closing Flo-Seal spout 
is an integral part of the carton itself. It 
is formed by making the die inserts a part 
of the cutting and forming process. 

The gluing operation is identical to that 
of present sealed cartons except for the use 
of a wider glue wheel to accommodate the 
Flo-Seal glue flap. This does not impede the 
speed of the gluing operation nor does it 
interfere with the speed of automatic filling 
machines. 

As delivered to consumers the spout forms 
an airtight seal which is claimed to be 
infestation proof and sift proof. When the 
spout is opened the product may be poured 
accurately without spillage or waste, with 
the size of the pouring stream readily ad- 
Justable. 

Several spout sizes are available to meet 
the size of the package and contents. They 
range up to the spout which would accom- 
modate a large soap carton. 

After each use the spout can easily be 
closed to its original position forming an 
almost airtight closure. Filling of carton, 
handling, and shipping in no way interferes 
with the sealing of the spout. 

In the granulated field the Flo-Seal spout 
is adaptable to soaps, detergents, flour, salt, 
sugar, rice, cereals, spices, seeds, tooth 
powder, and many others. 

The key to successful mass production has 
proved to be the special die inserts which 
are sold to licenses at costs ranging from 
$2.50 to $3 per set, depending on the size of 
the die inserts. The die inserts, made by the 
Fain Die Works, San Leandro, are furnished 
to Delaware Pacific licensees. 

Henry F. Phillips started work on the self- 
sealing spout in 1943. However, it was not 
until May 1952 that he developed a spout 
that could be manufactured commercially. 
The problem was solved by his development 
of the Flo-Seal die insert. 7 

Except for the wide wheel glue pot used 
in the gumming operation, no additional 
equipment is required to produce the Flo- 
Seal spout. The potential market for the 
new carton runs to several hundred million 
packages a year in the United States alone. 
No Flo-Seal licenses yet have been negotiated 
abroad. 


Same Old Horse, Another Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House should be congratulated on its re- 
jecting of the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect reclamation bill which was on the 
floor Wednesday. 
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The Members should give some special 
study as to what happens to the money 
authorized and voted for some reclama- 
tion projects. Most Members believe 
that the 3-percent rate on money loaned 
for power features finds its way to the 
United States Treasury; this is not a 
fact, the Reclamation Bureau is the re- 
cipient of this money which belongs to 
the Nation’s taxpayers. 

For the information of the member- 
ship, I am submitting an article entitled 
“Same Old Horse, Another Name”: 

Same OLD Horse, ANOTHER NAME 


Back in the forties, the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of Reclamation ap- 
peared on Capitol Hill with a gift horse which 
they asked Congress to present to the 17 
western reclamation States. 

The name of the horse was “Interest Com- 
ponent.” 

This steed was the fantastic result of some 
miraculous crossbreeding and with it the 
reclamation States could win any economic 
derby they entered. For instance, if the Rec- 
lamation Bureau wanted to build a big power 
and irrigation project of dubious feasibility, 
it would ask Congress to put up the money. 
The law said, and still says, that money put 
up to build the power features of a project 
must be paid back to the Federal Treasury 
within 50 years and with 4 percent interest, 
The Federal money put to build the irriga- 
tion features of a project must also be re- 
paid, but is interest free. 

Now it frequently happened that the water 
users were unable to repay the costs of the 
irrigation features. That is where the gift 
torse named “Interest Component“ came 
into the picture. 

Instead of packing the 3-percent interest 
on money loaned for power features back to 
the Treasury, as the law demands, “Interest 
Component” had been trained to carry it only 
to the Reclamation Bureau, There the in- 
terest money, which belonged to the Nation's 
taxpayers, would be used to pay off the costs 
of the irrigation features of the project. The 
Treasury would be left holding an empty feed 
bag. because the Treasury had to borrow the 
money in the first place. When the Treasury 
borrows money it has to pay interest on the 
loan, just like anybody else. To understand 
this, just consider E bonds. 

The result of this scheme would have been 
that the taxpayers of all States would have 
to bear the burden of the lost interest 
money, which had gone to benefit a few farm- 
ers who couldn't pay their own bilis. 

Congress took a good look at Interest Com- 
ponent. While it had a sleek coat and trim 
frame, it also had a crafty eye and the 
ability to kick any taxpayer into kingdom 
come, Congress refused to approve the gift 
of Interest Component to the reclamation 
States, 

When the present administration took 
over, the Interior Department promptly an- 
nounced that poor old Interest Component 
had been sent to the glue factory. 

But not long afterward, department emis- 
saries rode up Capitol Hill on a new horse. 
This one was named “Collbran Formula,” 
and it had been combed and curried to a 
fare-you-well, and had pretty blue ribbons 
in its mane and tall 

Some Members of Congress are good horse 
traders. While they openly admired the 
sleekness of Collbran Pormula, they also 
took a look at its teeth. There, all slicked 
up, was nothing less than the same old nag, 
oe Component, wearing a new mon- 
icker. 

But something else had been added. con- 
bran Formula had been taught new tricks, 
Por example, he had been taught to stand 
still for the first 50 years of an economic 
race, then to rush out and do his stuff. By 
this time, the others in the race who weren't 
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dead would be so exhausted that they could 
be easily beaten in the home stretch. 

This is the Collbran Formula scheme: 

Suppose the Reclamation Bureau wants to 
build several enormous power and irriga- 
tion projects with financial structures that 
would make any reasonable fiscal agent com- 
mit suicide. Take for illustration the Colo- 
rado storage project and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

Under the formula the cost of the power 
features would be repaid in 50 years, at 3 
percent interest. But while this is being 
done, the cost of the irrigation features is 
not being repaid. That simply is postponed 
until the power costs have been repaid. 
When this is done, Colibran Formula goes 
into action. He takes the power revenues— 
not to the Treasury, where they belong, but 
to the Reclamation Bureau where they are 
used to pay for the irrigation costs. For 
half a century, therefore, the taxpayers have 
been footing the lost interest bill, just as 
they would have done when the old hay- 
burner, Interest Component, was pushed out 
on the congressional stage. 

Obviously, Treasury money ain't hay. The 
Members of Congress who took a look at 
Collbran Formula's teeth have protested 
vigorously against the attempt to sell them 
the same old package in new wrapping. 

The Colorado storage project and the 
Fryingpan project would cost the taxpayers 
a round billion and a half, probably a lot 
more, never to be recovered. 

Interest Component was generally con- 
demned as unsound, was never accepted by 
Congress. 

Collbran Formula is nothing more than a 
subterfuge trained to reach the same goal 
by another route. 


Brunson Honors Beloved Physician for 
Years of Unselfish Healing Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL. RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. RIVERS, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from a re- 
cent issue of the Hampton (S. C.) 
Guardian: 

Brunson Honors BELOVED PHYSICIAN FOR 

Years or UNSELFISH HEALING CARE 
(By Martha Bee Anderson) 

If wealth could be measured in terms of 
a storehouse overflowing with love and af- 
fection, respect, good will, and grateful hearts 
of an entire community of about 900 to 1,000 
citizens, then Dr. J. W. Mole, 76-year-old 
Brunson physician, has become a million- 
aire practicing country style medicine in this 
Hampton County town for half a century. 

Last month as a token of community-felt 
gratitude, citizens of Brunson, inspired by a 
committee of young matrons, presented to 
Dr. and Mrs Mole, a handsome television set, 
installed in their home. 

There are many remarkable facts in the 
life story of Dr. Mole. 

Certainly one thing about this country 
doctor which leave most newcomers to Brun- 
son astounded is his business tactics. His 
fees for visits, home and office, range from 
60 cents to $1, and he never bills anyone. 
Asked if his fees aren't a little behind times, 
Dr. Mole says, simply, “I'm too old to learn 
new tricks,” and changes the subject casually. 

Living in a modest frame home in the 
middle of Brunson and right beside High- 
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way 28, Dr. Mole maintains a cubby-hole 
office in the front yard. Office hours are flex- 
ible and he's available to patients almost 
any time he’s needed. He has the reputa- 
tion for never refusing to answer a sick call 
to anybody’s house, black or white, at any 
hour of day or night. 

A physician known for strict sobriety, Dr. 
Mole has a score of varied, interesting things 
to do in his free moments. 

Twenty-two years ago he launched a new 
hobby and this spring the Mole place was a 
“little Summerville” as a result of it. In 
1932 he took a fancy to azaleas, and pur- 
chased in a Savannah dime store a bundle of 
12-inch azalea plants. In the intervening 
years friends have added to the collection, 
sending rare species often, and he has 
bought more from time to time from azalea 
centers such as Mobile, Ala. And now the 
original plantings are giant azaleas—6, 7, 
and 8 feet tall and spreading in every direc- 
tion. Blossoming time is magnificent, there 
being masses of brilliant blooms in blending 
colors, set off by the stately pines scattered 
through the garden. White dogwoods among 
the pines set off this riotous spring scene, 
making a picture of perfection. Tourists 
passing on the highway often stop to take 
color photographs and folks from all parts 
of Hampton and adjoining counties flock to 
Brunson to see it at peaktime each year. 
Extending the hobby considerably, Dr. Mole 
has in the past 20 years rooted hundreds and 
hundreds of cuttings from his original 
plants,-adding them to the garden as they 
matured. Several years ago he started a 
similar project with camellias and within a 
few more years the back of their home will 
be camellia scenic. Dr. Mole is completely 
wrapped up in his flowers and spends most 
of his extra hours keeping up with their 
demands. 

Another interesting pastime of Dr. Mole's 
is that of weaving his own shrimp nets for. 
shrimping near Beaufort. A great fan of 
the outdoors, he delights in shrimping and 
fishing and builds his own boats for this 
purpose. When the weather's right and fish 
are biting, “Gone fishin’” is a familiar sign 
on the office door. 

A Brunson native, following the footsteps 
of his father, Dr. J. W. Mole, Sr., who prac- 
ticed medicine all of his life in Brunson (52 
years of practice), this Dr. Mole set up prac- 
tice in his hometown in 1904. After finish- 
ing medical training at the Medical College 
of South Carolina, Charleston, in 1901, he 
practiced in Georgetown long enough to 
pick a wife, the former Miss Nita Munnerlyn, 
of the Georgetown Munnerlyns. He entered 
the United States Army Medical Corps in 
1917, serving in France during World War L 
and remaining in the Medical Corps Reserve 
through World War II. when he returned for 
a short period of Active Reserve service in 
Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana. 

Active in civic, church, and school affairs 
of Brunson, Dr. Mole has been for many 
years a steward of the Methodist Church. He 
served for a long period as chairman of the 
board of trustees of the school. Recently he 
was awarded a 50-year Masonic pin by Bu- 
ford Lodge, of Fairfax and Brunson. 

The Moles have 2 children, Henry Mole, of 
Barnwell, and Mrs. C. J. C. Hutson, of To- 
massee, and 2 grandchildren, Alice Jo and 
John Mole, of Barnwell. 

In 50 years of successful medical prac- 
tice, Dr. Mole has dispensed, from his little 
office and his little black bag, millions of 
pills, (He fills his own prescriptions as a 
general rule.) He has delivered no telling 
how many babies, for he stopped counting 
several years back, he said, when the tally 
reached 1,500, In his wide and varied experi- 
ences, he has covered a lot of ground, caring 
for patients within a broad area of Brunson. 
He's brought newborns into this world in all 
kinds of places, including inside automobiles, 
but never inside a hospital, 
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The stories he tells are sparked with rustic 
humor and pathos, reflecting for the most 
part the simple goodness of the country 
folks to whom he’s been a godsend for more 
than 50 years, as Dr. Willie.” 

The greatest compliment a doctor's wife 
could desire for years has been said of Mrs. 
Mole—“She’s a perfect doctor’s wife.” 

At 76, Dr. Mole is spry as a cricket and 
says he'll live to be a hundrded, at least. 
And you know, I believe he will. 


It Would Not Have Happened Had Dies 
Committee Been Heeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, every in- 
formed and unbiased authority now 
agrees that Communist successes which 
threaten the world with destruction can 
be attributed in large part to the pro- 
Russian policy of the United States from 
1933 until a few years ago. As the most 
powerful Nation in the anti-Axis alli- 
ance, the United States could have fore- 
stalled the Communist plans of world 
conquest during the latter part of World 
War U and in the postwar period. At 
that time Russia was exhausted from 
the devastating effects of Hitler’s in- 
vasion and in no condition to resist 
American demands for settlement and 
commitments that would have insured 
a just and lasting peace. In his monu- 
mental book, Triumph and Tragedy, 
Churchill published the urgent pleas 
which he made to President Roosevelt 
during the latter part of the war, that 
adequate measures be taken then to 
frustrate Russian schemes. 

The cause of America’s pro-Russian 
Policy was the influence exerted upon 
the Roosevelt administration by Com- 
munists, fellow-travelers, and their 
dupes, and the deception which they 
were able to impose upon those in charge 
of our foreign policy. Few people yet 
understand the tremendous influence 
which the Communists, fellow-travelers, 
and dupes exercised in the United States 
during this period. They controlled and 
directed scores of frontal organizations 
which had a total membership of ap- 
proximately 10 million gullible and un- 
thinking people. These organizations 
held the balance of political power in 
Many key areas of the United States. 
They published and distributed over 600 
Magazines, newspapers, and periodicals 
in the United States which reached mil- 
lions of people with pro-Russian propa- 
ganda. They infiltrated leading news- 
papers, magazines, and radios. They 
were entrenched in the moving- picture 
industry. From these vantage points the 
Communists and their fellow-travelers 
were able to carry on an incessant bom- 
bardment of deceptive propaganda 
Which shaped and maintained a pro- 
Russian foreign policy. 

The most accurate appraisal of Com- 
Munist influence in the United States 
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was made by Earl Browder recently when 
he said: 

In those days Communists exerted a pow- 
erful and pervasive influence. * * * At elec- 
tion time their support was sought by can- 
didates and factions in both major parties. 
„„ * Communists were asked to speak at 
universities not despite but because they 
were Communists, * * * Government offi- 
cials, church leaders, scientists, doctors, law- 
yers, and judges collaborated freely with the 
Communist. In politics, of course the 
main weight of Communist influence was 
thrown behind Roosevelt. 


From 1938 to 1945, the Dies committee 
did everything within its power to com- 
bat the Communist influence and de- 
ceptive propaganda, In a unanimous 
report published on January 3, 1939, 
the Dies committee solemnly warned: 

We have shown that communism is a 
worldwide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up ot a world 
union of Soviet Socialist Republics. * * * 
In this plan for world revolution the Com- 
munists have omitted no country or people 
as too small or insignificant to command 
their attention. * * * Among these the 


Communists recognize the United States of 
America as the foremost. 


If our Government had heeded this 
warning, it would not have made enor- 
mous concessions to Russia at Yalta and 
Potsdam. It was these postwar conces- 
sions which enabled the Soviet Union 
to emerge from a third-rate power to the 
status of a world menace. 


Another cause of the phenomenal 
growth of Communist power was the 
theft by Communists inside our Govern- 
ment of our military, diplomatic, and 
scientific secrets and the influence which 
they exerted upon our foreign policy. 
In its report filed on January 3, 1939, 
the Dies committee warned: 

The Communist Party has penetrated the 
Government itself, with the result that some 
Communists hold key positions in Federal 
agencies and projects. 


In the report of the Dies committee 
dated January 2, 1943, are the following 
findings: 

On October 25, 1939, the committee made 
public the names, positions, and salaries of 
some 563 Government employees located in 
Washington, D. C., who were members of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
„„ „ The committee on October 17, 1941, 
sent to the Attorney General the names of 
1,124 Federal Government employees who 
were members of organizations which this 
committee had found to be subversive. 


Included in this list were the names of 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and 
Harold Glasser. These people were kept 
on the Government payroll for at least 
10 years after they were exposed, and 
the theft of our military, diplomatic, and 
scientific secrets was made possible be- 
cause of their presence on the Federal 
payroll. Furthermore, these Govern- 
ment officials greatly influenced our for- 
eign policy in favor of Russia. 

Another cause which contributed to 
Communist influence in America was the 
failure of our Government to deport and 
exclude Communist aliens. In 1932, my 
bill to deport and exclude Communist 
aliens passed the House of Representa- 
tives but was stymied in the Senate by 
the liberal bloc headed by Senator La 
Follette. If my bill had become a law, 
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90 percent of these Communist aliens 
would have been deported and the thou- 
sands who came after 1932 would have 
been excluded. 

In the committee's report filed on Jan- 
uary 3, 1939, is the following finding: 

The committee received considerable evi- 
dence of the activities of Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist aliens in the United States. 
A large part of un-American activities is 
inspired and carried on by these allens. 
„ The committee believes that it will 
be difficult to ever cope with un-American 
activities and propaganda in this country so 
long as the Department of Labor follows its 
present policy with reference to deporta- 
tion.* * * We further believe that greater 
care should be exercised in permitting aliens 
to enter the United States. 


In the committee’s report filed Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, we recommended: 
The mandatory deportation of allens who 


advocate any basic change in the form our 
Government, 


While about 300 Communist aliens 
cited by our committee were finally de- 
ported, and 77 Communists cited by us 
were convicted under the Smith Act, 
this recommendation was more or less 
ignored. 

Another cause of Communist influence 
in the United States was their control of 
some of the powerful labor unions in our 
country. ‘Through these labor unions 
Russia was able to wield great political 
influence. These unions had the bal- 
ance of power in some areas. In its re- 
port filed January 3, 1939, the committee 
found: 

The Communist Party fs boring from 
within labor unions on a wide scale, seeking 
to dominate or wreck the unions for pur- 
poses that are alien to the interest of ore 
ganized wage earners. 


From 1940 to 1944, the Dies committee 
cited 11 labor unions as Communist- 
dominated. In 1950 these same unions 
were expelled from the CIO as Commu- 
nist-dominated. If these unions had 
been expelled promptly after the Dies 
committee exposed them, the influence 
of communism in the United States upon 
our domestic and foreign policies would 
have been considerably lessened. 

Another cause of Communist influence 
in the United States was the infiltration 
of educational institutions. In its report 
filed January 3, 1939, the Dies commit- 
tee found: 

The Communist Party is unusually active 
in our schools, both openly and subtly in- 
sinuating its propaganda into the minds of 
students. 


In its report filed January 3, 1941, the 
Dies committee recommended as fol- 
lows: 

Withhold all Federal financial support 
from any educational institution which per- 
mits members of its faculty to advocate 
communism, fascism, or nazism as a substi- 
tute for our form of government to the stu- 
dent body of these educational institutions. 


If this recommendation had been 
adopted promptly, the influence of com- 
munism in our country would have been 
greatly reduced before it was able to ac- 
complish its purposes. 

Since many Communist aliens had be- 
come naturalized after 1932, and the 
time had expired within which such 
naturalization could be revoked, the Dies 
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committee on January 3, 1941, recom- 
mended as follows: 

We recommend that the statutory period 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 
voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years. 


The most important recommendation 
made by the Dies committee was that 
Communist organizations be outlawed, 
In our 1941 report we said: 

As long as these organizations have a legal 
status in the United States it will be difi- 
cult for any agency of the Government to 
deal with them. * * * The committee be- 
lieves that legislation can be worked out to 
outlaw such organizations. 


If the Communist organizations had 
been outlawed in compliance with our 
recommendation made in 1941, the in- 
fluence of communism in the United 
States would have been destroyed long 
before it was able to shape our foreign 
policy in favor of Russia and destroy by 
theft the tremendous advantage which 
exclusive possession of the A-bomb and 
other military and scientific secrets 
gave us. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1940 I warned the 
President of the United States what 
would happen if he did not take prompt 
action. On page 363 of my book, The 
Trojan Horse in America, which was 
published in the early part of 1940 by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., will be found the 
following statement: 

The issue Is before the President. He must 
take the initiative in performing this neces- 
sary task in the interest of adequate pre- 
paredness. 

The President cannot supply the leadership 
on which our national security rests until 
he inaugurates a thorough and genuine 
house cleaning in Government service. This 
is the plain truth, and to deny or avoid it 
may prove fatal in the end. 

The President must surely realize by this 
time that his leftwing followers in the Gov- 
ernment are the fountainhead of subversive 
activities. 

Whether or not we can develop courageous 
leadership in this country remains to 
be seen. It depends upon an awakening of 
the people. The totalitarian psychology of 
communism and fascism has taken root in 
the minds of many of our people, It must 
be eradicated before the Nation is prepared 
to defend itself against the assault of totali- 
tarianism. 


Park Service Appropriations, 1945-55 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Honk. BEN F. JENSEN 


or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, much un- 
warranted criticism and erroneous infor- 
mation has been given the people about 
the appropriation for the national parks, 
hence I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the following facts and figures in the 
RECORD. 

You will note that Congress appropri- 
ated this year more than 6% times the 
amount appropriated in fiscal year 1945. 

The national park request for funds 
for fiscal year 1955 was reduced below 
fiscal year 1954 a less percent than most 
any other agency of Government. 
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Park Service appropriations, 1945-55 


Management| Maintenance 
and protec- | and rehabili- 


Gonoral ad- 


Construction | ministrative Total 

tation expenses 

A yp Pee eee eal 729, 505 #4, 813, 410 
n 902, 340 5, 634, 250 
5,825,078 | $13,911,421 1, 496, 155 26, 096, 406 
3, 404, 900 1. 375, 000 1, 338, 750 10, 647, 035 
4, 816, 325 2,620. 150 1, 451, 800 14, 005, 240 
7, 000, 000 14, 595, 813 1, 164, 190 30, 197, 435. 
7, 350, 000. 17, 687, 500 1, 294, 500 33, 975, 700 
7, 448, 700 11, 370, 000 1, 2M, 774 28, 248, BAA 
8. 003, 370 15, 030, 410 1, 342, 000 33, 162, 330 
. 300, 000 15, 410, 300 1, 268, 000 33, 853, 250 
B, 425, 000 13, 618, 200 1, 084, 000 $2, 225, 590 


Appropriations for “Management and pro- 
tection” of the national parks and monu- 
ments have been steadily increased from 
approximately $2,500,000 in 1945 to approxi- 
mately $9 million in 1954. 

Appropriations for “Maintenance and re- 
habilitation” of physical facilities have stead- 
ily increased from approximately $1,700,000 
in 1945 to approximately $8,400,000 in 1954. 

Appropriations for construction of new 
roads, trails, parkways, buildings and utili- 
ties varied in magnitude from $1,300,000 to 
$17 million between 1947 and 1954. Vari- 
ations in this appropriation are caused 
largely by amounts provided for parkway 
construction outside the boundaries of the 
parks proper. 

These figures Indicate generous treatment 


during a period in which all possible econ- 


omy has been attempted in 
appropriations. 
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The Price-Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, along 
with many other members of the Con- 
gress who represent a farm area, I have 
insisted that the price-support program 
has no appreciable effect on the prices 
that the consumer pays at the market 
for the farm commodities supported. In 
further evidence of my position I would 
like to talk about some information that 
I read in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald in its issue of Friday, July 30. 
This very interesting report tells of the 
investigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission concerning the increase in cof- 
fee prices from 91 cents to anywhere 
from $1.18 to $1.32 a pound between De- 
cember and April. During the same pe- 
riod the price of green coffee went from 
58 to 96% cents per pound, The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission found out that 
contrary to widespread industry ex- 
planations of a shortage, last July’s Bra- 
zilian frost had no significant effect 
upon the 1953-1954 crop. And although 
Brazil's 1954-1955 production will be 
down 8 percent, the overall world out- 
put will be slightly larger. The Com- 
mission found that five great roasters 
of coffee in this country grabbed up 
coffee so quickly after last July they 
translated the expectations of shorter 
supplies and higher prices into an im- 
mediate market shortage. The report 
continues, a small group of Brazilian 
speculators started buying up coffee- 
crop futures on the New York Coffee 


and Sugar Exchange on December 1, one 
day before the Brazilian Government 
announced a big boost in its loan to cof- 
fee farmers. 

The Brazilians and two succeeding 
small groups bought in when coffee was 
58 cents a pound and kept their corner 
until January 13 when the price had 
risen to 7244 cents. It should be empha- 
sized here that they were quickly joined 
by United States speculative interests. 
Now the Federal Trade Commission in- 
dicated, according to this most interest- 
ing article, that there was little excuse 
for restaurants to raise coffee prices dur- 
ing the recent boost in retail wholesale 
prices. The FTC in its report noted that 
the cost of the coffee in the 5-ounce res- 
taurant cup is only 2 cents when the 
coffee costs $1 a pound, and only 2.8 
cents when the coffee cost $1.48 a pound. 
The price of coffee in restaurants should 
not have gone up more than 1 cent a cup 
at the most. However, restaurants gen- 
erally raised prices from 5 cents up to 
10 cents per cup, demanding a 100 per- 
cent extra profit, and a considerable 
number of restaurants, according to the 
Federal Trade Commission, increased 
prices from 10 cents to 15 cents, 20 cents 
or even 25 cents a cup. They were not 
content with making a 100 percent profit, 
but they even demanded more. Now I 
point out with all of the emphasis with 
which I am capable that this is just an- 
other indication that one reason we have 
high prices in the market place, and the 
chief reason, is because of speculative 
interests and the profits of the middle- 
man, some of which are proper but some 
of which are exorbitant, and these high 
prices are not due to the support pro- 
gram that has meant so much to Ameri- 
can agriculture. The Federal Trade 
Commission recommended that extensive 
hearings with United States coffee in- 
terests be held and then that corrective 
measures be recommended to Congress 
for enactment into law. Mr. Speaker, I 
along with other Congressmen who are 
interested in the desperate plight of 
American agriculture, have consistently 
maintained that we cannot expect the 
farmer to go it alone in an economy 
where so many segments are protected. 
As for the proof of this point of view, 
I want to point out another interesting 
article in the July 30 issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald which is 
headed “PUC Allows Increase in Phone 
Rates.” 

The article goes on to say that the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
yesterday was given permission by the 
District Public Utilities Commission to 
raise its rates high enough to bring in an 
additional $1,625,000. Under vester- 
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day’s order telephone company investors 
who now receive 5.3 percent on their in- 
vestments will receive a return of 6.2 
percent, judged fair and reasonable by 
the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District. 

Every farmer in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Florida would whoop 
and holler if he could be guaranteed a 
6.2 percent profit on his crops. We real- 


ize that such a guaranty on all of his 


crops is perhaps impractical, and yet I 
maintain that the support program with 
its fixed supports is at least a partial at- 
tempt to give the farmer the justice 
that he deserves in the complex economy 
of American society. I do not maintain 
that any segment of our economy should 
be denied fair consideration and reason- 
able profit, but I do maintain that the 
farmer must not be left by the roadside. 
He certainly cannot exist in our highly 
competitive economy unless our Govern- 
ment grants to him the same sense of 
fair play and consideration that it grants 
to other areas of the economy, 


A Bill That Strangles United States 
Public Housing Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Friday July 30, 1954, 
has a very fine editorial entitled “A Bill 
That Strangles United States Public 
Housing.” 

It is too bad that they did not point out 
that all the Members of Congress from 
Philadelphia have been strong support- 
ers of the position advocated by the In- 
quirer and had worked hard and voted 
for the President’s program of 140,000 
units over 4 years with no restrictions. 

The article follows: 

Many cities throughout the country, in- 
cluding our own, have made admirable 
strides in slum clearance in recent years. 
Rundown city areas have been rehabilitated 
and slum residents have been given the op- 
Portunity to live decently in good public 
housing at moderate rentals. 

These projects have been made possible 
mainly through Federal financial support. 
Unless that support is continued, the hous- 
ing and slum-renovation program must be 
reduced disastrously. 

It is for this reason that the final passage 
by Congress of the omnibus housing bill 
with its emasculated provisions for fed- 
erally authorized. public housing must be 
Viewed with misgivings. 

More public housing and more slum clear- 
ance are needed, not less. Yet the bill as 
sent to President Eisenhower by Congress 
authorizes no more than 35,000 dwelling 
units next year and confines these to fam- 
ilies actually displaced by Federal slum- 
clearance projects. It has been estimated 
that this restriction will further reduce con- 
struction to 10,000 units all told. 

President Eisenhower had called for a pro- 
gram of 140,000 units over 4 years, with no 
restrictions. The Senate approved that pro- 
gram, but the House refused to authorize 
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any further public housing. In the Senate- 
House conference committee the 35,000-unit 
compromise was agreed upon. 

How small a drop in the bucket of housing 
needs this authorization will be is evident 
from the fact that Philadelphia alone needs 
70,000 additional public housing units as 
quickly as they can be built. ¥ 

‘The bill as passed by Congress leaves Phila- 
delphia's housing program facing strangula- 
tion. Instead of slum clearance, we have 
the prospect of s!um expansion. 

City and housing authorities must now 
look to the next Congress for correction of 
this disastrous blunder. We have no doubt 
that Congressmen who voted against ade- 
quate public housing will be hearing from 
their constituents during the coming cam- 
paign. An effort should be made to have all 
candidates place on record their views on 
this subject before the congressional election. 


Actions Needed To Deal With Textile 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, on July 
29, I presented a study appearing on page 
11971 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that 
I had made of trends in the textile in- 
dustry. It showed the basic importance 
of the industry to the people of this Na- 
tion and of the textile-producing States. 
It traced the trends of employment in 
the several branches of the textile indus- 
try which appear to indicate that on the 
whole we cannot expect much increase 
in the total number of people working 
in textiles. Obviously, however, some 
of the newer branches of the industry 
will continue to expand, and we should 
expect some increase of employment in 
newer textile centers. This means, how- 
ever, that continuous efforts must be 
made to preserve employment opportu- 
nities in the older textile centers. I am 
referring here to the older textile-manu- 
facturing centers in the cotton-pro- 
ducing States, as well as to the problems 
which have been faced for many years 
by northern mill towns. 

Although my study fairly bristled with 
figures from the census of manufac- 
tures and the annual survey of manu- 
factures, I had to point out that there 
has been no complete census of manu- 
factures of establishments since 1947. 
The basic law governing the operations 
of the Bureau of the Census calls for 
censuses of manufactures to be taken 
every 5 years. The failure to appropri- 
ate funds for the taking of a census of 
manufactures means, however, that we 
can only guess what has happened to 
textile employment in the various 
branches of the textile industry within 
the individual States since 1947. 

Today, I want to talk more particu- 
larly about the problems of the textile 
industry and what can be done about 
them. We must have more adequate in- 
formation than we have today about 
textiles and we shall continue to need 
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studies of the textile industry. How- 
ever, we need more action as a result of 
our studies than we have had in the 
past. Too often in the past people have 
started studies of the textile industry 
when the country was in the grip of a 
recession but have done nothing about it 
after the study was completed. During 
the recession of 1949, for example, the 
Council of Economic Advisers caused a 
study to be made of employment trends 
in New England and the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report made an 
excellent study of textiles which it se- 
lected as one of five distressed industries 
to be studied at that time. I have been 
unable to determine, however, that any 
major actions resulted from these 
studies which could not be completed 
until the business recovery was well 
underway. 
PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The textile industry suffers from two 
chronic problems. People outside of the 
textile industry tend to forget this fact 
when business is generally booming. 
However, the textile industry suffers both 
from wide swings of production and 
from the failure of mills that may leave 
stranded communities behind them. 

Make no mistake about it, there was 
a depression in the textile industry in 
the second half of 1953. We hope that 
this particular downswing touched bot- 
tom during the first quarter of 1954, but 
the textile industry has not yet recov- 
ered. The United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics has indicated that there 
were about 39,700 less textile workers 
employed in the Southeastern States this 
year than there were a year ago. If 
we go back to the last extremely pros- 
perous period that the textile industry 
experienced, we find that employment 
for the country as a whole decreased 
from a peak of 1,365,000 in February 
1951 to 1,075,000 in April 1954. The 
most serious decline has been in the 
wool and worsted industry. In that in- 
dustry the Federal Reserve Board index 
of production declined from 97 in the 
first quarter of 1951 to 59 in the first 
quarter of 1954. The Federal Reserve 
Board's indexes of production are based 
on average production in 1947-49. Pro- 
duction in the first quarter of 1954 was 
therefore only 59 percent as large as 
it had been in the 3 years 1947-49. 
The Federal Reserve Board index for the 
production of cotton and synthetic fab- 
rics averaged 127 percent of the 1947-49 
average during the first 3 months of 
1951 and 99 percent in 1954. Consider- 
ing the production of textile-mill prod- 
ucts generally, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted production 
index declined from 117 in the first 
quarter of 1951 to 90 in the first quarter 
of 1954, a drop of almost one-fourth. 
THE NEED FOR INFORMATION ON INVENTORIES 


These wide ups and downs in the pro- 
duction of textiles occur so frequently 
that business writers talk about the 
“2-year textile cycles.” They mean that 
on the average a boom one year tends to 
be followed by a year of bad business 
or depression, and that this in turn is 
followed by another good year. The so- 


called textile cycle does not in fact hap- 
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pen quite as regularly as this, but as 
the workers and businessmen in every 
textile town know, textiles has been a 
feast-or-famine industry and the years 
of alternating good and bad business 
have put terrific stress on family budgets 
and business profits. 

These cycles are usually explained as 
being due to changes in business inven- 
tories, inventories of clothing hanging 
on the racks of department stores, in- 
ventories of finished cloth in the hands 
of garment manufacturers and of con- 
verters, inventories of yarn and cloth in 
the process of being manufactured in 
mills and finishing plants, and inven- 
tories of raw materials. I understand 
that the total of all of these inventories 
is believed to amount normally to about 
a 6 months’ supply of textile fabrics. 

Businessmen, however, do not keep 
their inventories to any particular fig- 
ure. When they expect prices to rise, 
they expand their inventories. In such 
periods, therefore, manufacturers have 
to expand production not only to supply 
consumers with finished garments and 
other textile products but also to meet 
the inventory requirements of other 
businessmen. On the other hand, when 
business gets bad and prices begin to fall, 
businessmen cancel their orders and 
supply part of their customers’ needs 
from existing inventories. Thus, while 
normal inventories may average some- 
thing like a 6 months’ supply, it is be- 
lieved that inventories at some times 
may amount to as much as 8 months’ 
supply and may at other times be drawn 
down to no more than a 4 months’ 
supply. 

When inventories begin to pile up 
businessmen become nervous and tend to 
start working their inventories off. 
When inventories begin to reach bottom 
business picks up. This, of course, makes 
for a big swing in production. 

This is the sort of thing that people 
are talking about when they say we have 
been going through an “inventory cycle” 
or an “inventory readjustment.” Yet in 
spite of the importance which everyone 
attaches to changes in inventories as a 
cause of changes in employment in the 
textile industry, our information on in- 
ventories is shockingly inadequate, I 
use the term “shockingly” intentionally 
because some of the people who would 
need to report their own inventories if 
we were to have really good inventory 
information in the textile industry feel 
that they can make more money by spec- 
ulating on the wide swings which occur 
in textile production. 

However, in my opinion the distress 
caused when people are laid off in textile 
mills is far too great to permit this kind 
of situation to continue. If inventories 
are as important to the textile industry 
as its leaders say they are, the industry 
should start collecting complete data on 
inventories as a first step toward reduc- 
ing the wide swings which have plagued 
this industry. 7 
STRANDED COMMUNITIES AROUND CLOSED MILLS 


There is no more tragic sight than a 
stranded industrial community. The 
failure of a textile mill is very likely 
to create such a community because tex- 
tile mills are often located in what are 
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essentially one-industry towns. It is 
much more serious when a large manu- 
facturing establishment fails in a com- 
munity of that sort than it is when a 
business fails in some large city where 
the workers may find employment with 
some other firm and where the business- 
men have customers who are employed 
in a wide variety of industries, 

The problem of stranded mill com- 
munities is in many respects a more seri- 
ous problem than the problem of alter- 
nating years of high and low textile pro- 
duction, because when a mill closes down 
the effects of the closing are likely to 
be felt by the community for many years. 
However, the two problems are so close- 
ly interconnected that it may be danger- 
ous to try to say that one is more serious 
than the other. 

For example: One of the very real dif- 
ficulties those of us who are vitally in- 
terested in the textile industry experi- 
ence has been the problem of keeping 
attention focused for a long enough pe- 
riod of time on textile problems. In 
every period of nationwide unemploy- 
ment the distressed textile communities 
show up as an especially serious part of 
the overall picture and attention is 
drawn to the problems of the textile in- 
dustry. However, just about the time 
that the resulting study gets underway, 
the production of textiles begins to pick 
up. People who don't know textiles tend 
to forget that things need to be done 
about textiles. We therefore have had 
many studies but not enough action. 

The failure of individual mills occurs 
for a wide variety of reasons. Feast-or- 
famine profits make wise financial plan- 
ning difficult. Competition in the tex- 
tile industry is more severe than it is 
in most other manufacturing industries 
in the United States. In some instances 
there has been an inbreeding of manage- 
ment and the second and third genera- 
tions have often been less efficient man- 
agers than those who founded the 
business. 

However, in almost any industry the 
essence of business survival is more or 
less continuous modernization of plant 
and equipment, adaptation of products 
to changing markets and the attraction 
of new blood to the management. The 
severe downswings of profits that occur 
so frequently in the textile industry 
make it most difficult for a mill that has 
dropped to the margin to find capital for 
new equipment and the meagerness of 
average profits in the industry has 
tempted people to coast along until they 
are really compelled to spend money. 

Furthermore, the severity of competi- 
tion, especially in periods of poor busi- 
ness, led among other things to second 
shift and third shift operations. The 
overhead cost for machinery and equip- 
ment is lower when it is used on a 3 shift 
basis than when it is used on a 2 shift 
basis. However, when the industry adds 
a third shift, it has about the same effect 
on machine capacity that would be ex- 
perienced if a lot of new mills were built. 
It is a matter of record that the textile 
industry has continued to suffer from 
“overcapacity” in spite of the fact that 
many mills have been closed and that 
much obsolete equipment has been 
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junked. The following table indicates, 
for example, that with a diminishing 
number of cotton spindles that the cot- 
ton mills did as many spindle hours of 
work in 1937 as they had done in 1923: 


Spindles (millions) Spindle 


Year hours 
Active | (billions) 
36.3 34.6 101.9 
34.4 32.5 102,6 
25.4 24.2 101. 2 


Source: U., 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wages in 
Cotton-Goods Manufacturing, 1939, pp. 20-26. 


OLDER MILL COMMUNITIES 


A great many people have assumed 
that the problem of stranded mill com- 
munities was peculiarly a problem of 
northern textiles States. This may have 
been true in the 1920's and the problems 
of survival may still be more difficult for 
mills in the North than for mills in the 
South. However, there is increasing evi- 
dence that southern mill communities 
are beginning to feel the full force of the 
swings that occur in the production of 
cotton and rayon goods, 

The following figures from the Bureau 
of the Census indicate that the South 
now has seven-eighths of the cotton 
spindles in the country: 


In the South: Percent 
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As you know, cotton and rayon-staple 
fiber are both woven on cotton spindles, 

Many of the older mill communities in 
the South where the textile industry 
spread out from 1870 to the turn of the 
century are beginning to show the effects 
of being “old” mill towns. They have 
2- and 3-story factory buildings. Some 
of them have relatively poor locations 
for parking and road transport. Some 
of the mills are operated by second- and 
third-generation owners and plant man- 
agers. 

On the other side of the picture we 
find many of the new mills being built in 
farming and timber areas, far from 
existing sources of labor supply, But in 
such areas a new plant can spread out 
and reserve ample space for growth. If 
it hauls its materials over the roads, it 
has more freedom of location than does 
a plant that is dependent upon essential 
rail connections, 

While I think it must be realized that 
many of the older industrial centers in 
the South face a serious problem of hold- 
ing their manufacturing employment, I 
think one can note many encouraging 
things. Generally speaking, there has 
not been a major problem with respect to 
differences in textile wages among the 
cotton-growing States. The older centers 
in this respect can hold their own with 
the newer mill communities which are 
developing and no State should mis- 
takenly try to advertise that it has lower 
wages than neighboring States. Indus- 
tries that are attracted by small wage 
differentials are very likely to prove 
fly-by-night affairs. 

In this connection, I noticed a report 
the other day in a North Carolina paper 
which said that North Carolina has lower 
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wages in manufacturing industries than 
any other State in the Nation. The full 
story was not published and I therefore 
have not had an opportunity to check all 
of the facts behind this statement. 
However, I think the article may have 
given the impression that, industry by 
industry, wages are lower in North Caro- 
lina than they are in other States. I 
think this is not true. I imagine there 
is very little difference between wages 
paid in a cotton-cloth mill in North Car- 
olina and one in South Carolina, and 
similarly that there is comparatively 
little difference between wages in the 
spinning room of a cloth mill and wages 
in the yarn industry. However, weavers 
have always been paid more than spin- 
ners in the cotton industry. For this 
reason alone, since there are no weavers 
in a yarn mill, the yarn branch of the 
industry will average lower weekly earn- 
ings than cloth mills. And, since North 
Carolina has proportionately more yarn 
mills than South Carolina, average 
weekly earnings in North Carolina for 
all workers in the cotton textile industry 
would be lower than wages in South 
Carolina, even if every weaver and every 
spinner got the same wages in both 
States. Actually, in May 1954, average 
hourly earnings in all manufacturing 
industries, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, were the same in North 
and South Carolina and Georgia. 

One of the most hopeful changes that 
has come to the textile industry is that 
we appear to have increased three-shift 
operation so much that we may not be 
able to go much farther in this direc- 
tion. For example, if a mill operated 
three 40-hour shifts for 50 weeks, it 
might average 6,000 spindle-hours a 
year. As is indicated by the following 
figures from the Bureau of the Census, 
we are now approaching this kind of a 
situation: 


Hours per 
active spindle 
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Thus, while the remoyal of spindles 
irom New England during the twenties 
gave no immediate relief from excess 
capacity in the industry, because of in- 
creased two-shift operation of equip- 
ment in other parts of the country, we 
may now have reached the point where 
the scrapping of antiquated equipment 
will rather quickly restore a balanced 
capacity for the industry. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


The older manufacturing centers of a 
textile State have certain advantages as 
weil as certain disadvantages in com- 
parison with new areas in the same 
State. A plant moving into a new area 
has an opportunity to spread out on 
relatively cheap land. On the other 
hand it is likely to have to pull together 
a labor force from distant towns, and 
may even have to pay more than aver- 
age wages in order to attract an ade- 
quate labor force. Actually, many of 
the older mill centers in the South have 
enough nearby vacant land to permit a 
firm to build a new mill on its outskirts 
rather than to move to a location 40 or 
60 miles away. 
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However, if the older industrial cen- 
ters are going to retain their manufac- 
turing employment in any part of the 
United States, they will have to keep on 
their toes. This places a responsibility 
on the local community and local busi- 
nessmen and also upon the States. 
Many such towns throughout the United 
States are setting up communitywide 
committees to bring in new industries. 
However, in some parts of the country 
such efforts are resisted by industries 
which are already established because 
they fear that a new industry may bid up 
the price of labor. 

The essential function of the local 
community is to analyze its real ad- 
vantages. The location of new plants is 
now studied sufficiently carefully so that 
attracting a new industry involves much 
more than just talking up the town. 
People will want to know, among other 
things, where land for factories will be 
available, how much it will cost, what 
kind of water supply and transportation 
facilities are available, and how adequate 
the labor supply may be. 

I suspect that one of the difficulties of 
some of the older industrial centers is 
that they have not studied carefully 
enough what real advantages they may 
have to offer. In this business of analyz- 
ing local community advantages it is also 
necessary to insure aggressive leadership 
from those State agencies that are en- 
gaged in fostering industrial develop- 
ment. A State that does not offer such 
leadership to its communities would soon 
find that it was losing out to other States 
that pursued new industries more ener- 
getically. 

The Federal Government can do some- 
thing to help development efforts of this 
sort, but by and large the promotion of 
industrial development is a local and 
State responsibility. Unless such work is 
pushed vigorously at the local level it 
will not be done. 

The need for new industry was devel- 
oped a few days ago by Dr. S. H. Hobbs, 
Jr., of the University of North Carolina, 
addressing North Carolina editorial 
writers at their fifth annual conference 
at Chapel Hill, N. C. One of the two 
major themes of the conference was a 
discussion of ways and means of lifting 
North Carolina from its status as the 
45th State in per capita income. Dr. 
Hobbs emphasized the importance of 
preserving the income the State now has 
and of developing new sources of wealth. 

However, in tackling the problems of 
the textile industry, primary responsi- 
bility rests upon the industry, the man- 
agement of the individual textile-mill 
companies, and the workers in the in- 
dustry. I have already pointed out the 
importance of having the industry as a 
whole assume responsibility for the 
collection of adequate statistical infor- 
mation on inventories, for example, Un- 
der the ccnditions of competition which 
prevail in the textile industry, workers 
must be prepared to see that labor costs 
in their plant are kept fully competitive. 
This does not mean that they should 
work for low wages, but it does mean 
that they must cooperate with manage- 
ment in the development of eficient pro- 
duction. On a whole, the record of the 
textile workers in this respect is one of 
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which they may rightfully be proud. 
American labor has been far more pro- 
gressive than certain other countries, but 
there is always some question in the older 
manufacturing centers about keeping 
working rules and practices flexible 
enough so that they will adapt to newer 
methods of production, while caring for 
the workers’ legitimate desire to be pro- 
tected against undue speedup. 

The major responsibility, however, for 
the maintenance of efficiency rests on in- 
dividual company and plant managers. 
Only through the efforts of management 
can the individual enterprise be kept 
abreast of the times and only through 
efforts to keep abreast of the times can 
it hope to survive. 

In this connection the problem of 
giant corporations raises certain new 
problems. The textile industry used to 
be one that consisted for the most part 
of locally owned companies operating 
1 or 2 mills. During the past 20 years 
there has been a continued tendency to- 
ward concentration and we have even 
seen instances recently in which one 
corporation acquired another which al- 
ready operated 5 or 6 mills. 

Large and small mill companies each 
have their own advantages. The large 
company, for example, has an oppor- 
tunity to do pioneer research work in the 
development of new combinations of fi- 
ber that may definitely enlarge the total 
market for textiles. Efforts of this sort 
by American companies were recently 
described to the International Congress 
of Man-Made Textiles which was held 
in Paris, and the account has been pub- 
lished in North Carolina. 4 

On the other hand, the smaller mill 
companies may have the opportunity to 
attain a degree of efficiency in their 
owner-operated plants that can never 
be attained by a giant corporation which 
operates through hired managers. Bu- 
reaucy is a dangerous disease in big busi- 
ness just as it may be in Government. 
The small company may have precisely 
the same sort of advantages that one 
finds in the Government of a town or city 
run by a locally alert mayor and city 
council, 

It is important to discover what ad- 
vantages the one-mill company may 
have. It is possible that one of the dis- 
advantages of small companies is that 
they cannot individually afford the kinds 
of engineering or marketing surveys 
which might enable them to determine 
just what their advantages are and how 
they can compete more efficiently. 

I think that all of us are very much 
concerned after our recent experience 
of depression in the textile industry with 
the question of what the influence of 
the very large corporation may be on 
textile communities. Will the large cor- 
poration assume the same sort of res- 
ponsibility for the well-being of the com- 
munity in which it is operating as did 
the old one-mill company? There have 
been some unfortunate instances of com- 
panies in industries related to the textile 
industry which have scrapped their ob- 
solete plants and moved to a totally new 
community, leaving many of their work- 
ers stranded. It is hard to see any reason 
why a textile company should follow a 
policy of “mining out” an old plant and 
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then moving to a new mill location. 
But, it requires a greater sense of 
responsibility to keep a plant alive dec- 
ade after decade than it does once in a 
long while to draw up a plan for a brand 
new mill in a brand new area. There 
are also serious questions that need to 
be asked about the relationship between 
the development of giant companies and 
the continuation of the old textile cycle 
with its wide swings of production. I 
have had a sense that the problems of 
the textile industry have been accent- 
uated when giant textile companies have 
gotten into trouble. When one such 
company is forced to sell its inventories 
almost regardless of price, it may break 
the entire market. 

I do not doubt that large companies in 
the textile industry are here to stay. 
Textiles are becoming big business but 
with their bigness goes greater respon- 
sibility, and one of the first responsibil- 
ities is to take all possible measures to 
avoid wide up and down changes in tex- 
tile production and employment. 

You will note that I have talked com- 
paratively little about things that the 
Federal Government should do. Pri- 
marily the problems of the textile indus- 
try are the responsibility of the textile 
companies, the textile workers and the 
textile communities. They can and must 
cooperate with each other. They can be 
assisted by State and Federal govern- 
ments. 

I have thought myself that one of the 
major forms of assistance that the Fed- 
eral Government has given to the textile 
industry has been through the estab- 
lishment of minimum wages which pre- 
vent cutthroat competition at the ex- 
pense of labor and through the develop- 
ment of unemployment compensation. 
There should certainly be further study 
to determine whether our present unem- 
ployment-compensation system is ade- 
quate to meet conditions which are cre- 
ated when a business fails in a one-in- 
dustry town. It may be that in situa- 
tions of that sort provisions should be 
made for an extension of benefit periods 
and for various devices to assist in the 
retraining and relocation of workers. 

There is surely room for a study of the 
competitive effect which experience rat- 
ing has had on tax rates for unemploy- 
ment compensation. The philosophy of 
experience rating does not appear to be 
particularly well related to the needs 
of the textile industry, because the tex- 
tile cycle is something which cannot be 
controlled by the individual manufac- 
turer. If the marginal textile mill has 
to pay the highest tax for unemploy- 
ment compensation it will become just 
that much harder to keep such a com- 
pany afloat. 

I am also concerned that textile-mill 
communities in North Carolina and other 
States which are suffering from high 
unemployment rates shall continue to re- 
ceive special consideration in the award- 
ing of Federal contracts. I think there 
has perhaps been too much of a tendency 
to think that only New England textile 
communities require such consideration 
but the Federal Government should be 
concerned about textile communities 
wherever there is unemployment. 
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Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
an article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 23, by Congressman BLATNIK, of 
Minnesota, entitled “Congress Should 
Act Now To Halt Farm Recession.” 

It is true that we had a recession in 
agriculture, but this occurred during the 
last 2 years of the Truman administra- 
tion. ‘The record shows that in 1952 our 
country had one of the most wide-open 
farm-price breaks in all history. Official 
figures reveal that parity ratio stood at 
113 during February of 1951. By the 
time the Eisenhower administration took 
office on January 20, 1953, it had dropped 
to 94—a decline of 19 points in 23 months 
under the Fair Deal. One of their major 
mistakes was to continue high-support 
prices without some controls. This 
started the accumulation of large sur- 
pluses. 

Farmers and the Nation are entitled to 
a more commonsense price-support pro- 
gram. The House of Representatives has 
already acted to improve the laws that 
will permit and encourage more profita- 
ble and sound farming. 

The farm program proposals made by 
this administration are part of our effort 
to help agriculture market its produc- 
tion, not stock it away in warehouses at 
a cost of $5 million per week for storage 
alone. 

The removal of artificial price barriers 
would encourage the movement of crops 
to market, at home and abroad. Over 
a period of years the results would be 
higher and more stable income for agri- 
culture, larger and more permanent 
markets, and more efficient and balanced 
farming. 

Flexible price supports would enable 
us to recapture some of the markets 
which we have lost to synthetic and sub- 
stitutes, both at home and abroad. They 
would also permit us to compete with 
other exporting nations, particularly in 
the world wheat and cotton markets, 

AGRICULTURE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The following résumé of accomplish- 
ments clearly indicates that the Repub- 
lican administration not only has kept 
its campaign pledges but also will never 
let the American farmer down: 

First. President Eisenhower issued an 
order removing price controls from all 
meat products. 

Second. Department of Agriculture 
launched a program of advertising and 
special inducement to increase beef con- 
sumption. Result, one-third increase in 
beef consumption last year. S 

Third. Administration is breaking al 
records in providing farmers with grain 
storage. We will have enough grain bins 
to store 1,123,000,000 bushels. 

Fourth. Administration returned the 
Farm Credit System to the farmers, 

Fifth. Last year's serious drought was 
met with prompt action. Action has 
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been taken to meet this year’s growing 
drought. ; 

Sixth. Administration is getting ac- 
tion on an expanded soil conservation 
and watershed program. 

Seventh. Congress increased CCC bor- 
rowing authority. 

Eighth. The administration has sent 
several trade missions to foreign coun- 
tries to investigate possibilities of ex- 
panding our foreign markets. Since 
their return our exports have increased. 

Ninth. The Department of Agriculture 
has furnished institutions, welfare, In- 
dians, and school-lunch programs with 
267,800,000 pounds of food. 

Tenth. They have also assisted the 
starving peoples abroad through 17 
United States private welfare organiza- 
tions in 36 friendly countries. 

Eleventh. The importation of New 
Zealand beef into United States markets 
through Canada was stopped. 

Twelfth. Secretary Benson recom- 
mended that imports of oats be re- 
stricted. 

Thirteenth. President Eisenhower or- 
dered that military procurement of beef 
be stepped up. ) 

Fourteenth. Cotton exports have in- 
creased and are expected to increase 
more next year. ' 

Fifteenth. A new International Wheat 
Agreement was entered into to dispose 
of surplus wheat. 

Sixteenth. Department of Agriculture 
is helping the dairy industry promote a 
successful campaign to push the con- 
sumption of dairy products. 

Seventeenth. Department of Agricul- 
ture has streamlined the soil conserva- 
tion setup to improve the service and 
create greater efficiency. The farmer 
will now receive a larger proportion of 
each conservation dollar, 


Need for Industrial Dispersal in the Age 
of the H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a brief statement 
which I have prepared on the need for 
industrial dispersal in the atomic-hydro- 
gen age. 

I ask unanimous consent that its text 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Last month I was pleased to note the 
holding here in Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, of a conference on industrial 
defense in the atomic age. 

For the first time, high-level officials of the 
Nation's industry were brought together to 
learn the hard facts about the vulnerability 
of their own plants in this dangerous age. 

Since the holding of the conference, there 
have been additional news reports which 
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further underline the gravity of American 
defense problems. 

Reports have it that the Soviet Union 
has been making alarming progress in the 
development of an intercontinental ballistics 
missile (IBM). 

According to some experts, within 5 or 
6 years or less, the Soviet Union will have 
the capability of firing from deep within the 
Soviet heartland a shower of guided mis- 
siles—with A-bomb and H-bomb warheads— 
almed at the heartland of the United States. 

This ghastly prospect is one to give every 
thinking American deep cause for reflection. 

To date, there is no known defense what- 
soever against the prospect of interconti- 
nental missiles. 

The possibility of such missiles causes us 
to reevaluate all of our defense plans, not 
only with respect to American factories, but 
“with respect to American strategic bases at 
home and abroad. 

Under these circumstances, it is more than 
ever important that at the very minimum 
there be adequate dispersal of United States 
industry. 

When missiles start falling on our country, 
there will be no time to try to disperse our 
factories. Either the factories are dispersed 
at that very moment, or they will go up in 
smoke in the conflagration of our major 
cities. 

Even if we were to exclude for the moment 
thought of the future danger of the missiles 
as such, we would still be faced right now 
with the increasing Red air armada—the 
TU-37 and the TU-39 bombers, capable of 
raining destruction down upon our country, 
including our overcentralized factories. 

Yet, industry provides the very backbone 
of American military strategy. If American 
industry is wiped out, if the skilled workers 
who man it are wiped out, we cease to be a 
first-rate power; we cease to be a power 
capable of surviving in the atomic age. 

I believe, therefore, that the chamber of 
commerce is to be congratulated for the 
holding of this conference. 

Iam glad that Director Arthur Flemming, 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, held 
out to the conference the possibility of tax 
amortization benefits being granted to com- 
panies which removed their plants from 
H-bomb target areas, 

Obviously, unless some break is provided 
under the Nation's tax laws, we could not 
possibly expect even a modest proportion of 
United States companies to start thinking 
in terms of relocation. Dispersal involves a 
tremendous investment of money, & tremen- 
dous amount of time, a tremendous number 
of man-hours. Providing a break under the 
tax laws is one of the means available to us 
to start this long, difficult, and complicated 
process, 

The time is long overdue for us to use tax 
incentives in this manner. 4 

I conclude with this thought: By prepar- 
ne for the worst, we will help assure the 

t. 

By preparing America for the worst pos- 
sible contingency, we will help guarantee 
that this contingency will never come to 


pass. š 

But by closing our eyes, by sitting back in 
smug complacency, we will make more likely 
the dread contingencies of the future. 

The time to act is now. The time to be- 
gin dispersing is now, in a calm, careful man- 
ner. The time to start thinking in terms 
of all the actions that would have to be 
taken in the event of an enemy attack on 
our country is now. 

We must think for example in terms of 
modern telecommunications systems to knit 
together—with lightening speed—our de- 
Tense and industrial forces. We must think 
in terms of safeguarding the lives of our ci- 
vilian population. We must think in terms 
of protecting the skilled workers of our in- 
dustries. 
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The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
can’t begin to do this job alone. It is up 
to every single American to think in terms 
of the role he personally would play, assum- 
ing the worst came to the worst. Only by 
every single American pitching in can we 
possibly meet this awesome problem. 

I append now the text of the letter which 
President Eisenhower sent to Mr. Clem John- 
ston, president of the chamber of commerce, 
commending the defense conference, as well 
as the text of a writeup describing the con- 
ference as contained in the June 18, 1954, 
issue of Washington Report, published by 
the chamber of commerce. 


— 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 14, 1954. 
Mr. CLEMENT D. JOHNSTON, 
President, Chamber oj Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSTON: The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is performing a 
national service in sponsoring a business- 
men’s Conference on Industrial Defense in 
the Atomic Age. 

These are days of unique peril to civilian 
poulations, to the security of our cities, our 
industries, and their peoples. This is, there- 
fore, a subject of grave importance to all of 
us which you, your colleagues, and your 
guests will discuss during this conference in 
Washington. I know that you will gain 
much from this interchange of ideas, and 
that the Nation itself will be strengthened 
by your deliberations. 

The decisions this problem requires are 
difficult and involve inconvenience and ex- 
pense. But the program for industrial de- 
fense to be proposed to you may constitute 
the most valuable investment you can make 
toward assuring our survival as a free Nation. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Feverat Tax Incentives Proposen To Spur 
Invusrry .H-Boms Derrenst—FLEMMING 
Urces PLANTS Moven From TARGET Areas 
Tax amortization benefits for companies 

which remove their plants from H-Bomb 

target areas were held out this week by a 

key Government official as a possibility to 

accelerate American industry toward more 
realistic defense programs. 

Two hundred, and fifty business and in- 
dustry executives heard Director Arthur 
Flemming, of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, cite such a plan in an address before 
the national chamber's conference of in- 
dustrial defense in the atomic age. 

The 1-day Washington, D. C., conference 
brought together for the first time high level 
Officials of the Nation's industry to learn 
cold, serious facts from Government and 
business experts in defense needs and plans. 

JOHNSTON OPENS EVENT 


“Industrial defense,” said National Cham- 
ber President Clem D. Johnston opening the 
conference, “is primarily industry's respon- 
sibility." The chamber, he added, felt the 
obligation to see that every American busi- 
nessman understands the problems of in- 
dustrial defense and gets the best available 
advice toward solutions. 

Besides Mr. Flemming, other speakers were 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator Val 
Peterson, Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment; Gen. W. S. Paul, Assistant Director of 
Non-Military Defense, Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization; Administrator Charles F. Honey- 
well of the Business and Defense Adminis- 
tration, and John Redmond, assistant pro- 
duction manager of the Koppers Co., who 
nas made strides in its own plant defense 
programing. 

TAX BENEFITS IDEA 

Mr. Flemming noted that while tax amor- 

tization benefits have been granted for the 


current production alone, 
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construction of new plants which comply 
with dispersal standards, none has been of- 
fered companies which want to transfer from 
target areas existing plants making products 
important to defense. 

“If the owners of such plants want to 
remove them to outlying areas,” the ODM 
Director said, weill be glad to talk with 
them about the possibility of tax amorti- 
zation certificates.” 

Emphasizing the importance of maintain. 
ing our mobilization base to assure instant 
action in event of war, Mr. Flemming also 
warned that the Nation could not rely upon 
citing the de- 
crease in defense output after the end of 
the Korean confilct. 

He called for the storage of machine tools 
and the preservation of a hard core of tech- 
nical and management personnel to keep 
them up to date and in plentiful supply. 

Civil Defense Administrator Peterson said 
American industry has shown itself to be a 
dominant factor in winning a long war, but 
“it would not be too difficult to lose a short 
war" in this air-atomic age. 

“To lose a short war, you lose enough pro- 
ductive people and plants—quickly enough— 
to demoralize the rest of the nation’s defense 
production and destroy the nation's will to 
resist, Mr. Peterson declared. 

Machinery can be repaired and plants re- 
built in a comparatively short time, but, the 
speaker said, “It may take 10 years to train 
a skilled industrial worker, and when you 
lose him—and enough like him—you have 
lost a war.” 

It is not enough to brace an employee's 
morale by making his factory job secure; 
more must be done, Mr. Peterson continued. 
“You've got to help him protect his wife and 
his children, and all the other things he 
works for,” he added. “He's got to have 
evidence he can come back fighting with you, 
and win, in the face of any attack.” 

Mr. Quarles, the opening speaker, said 
Soviet Russia's capability to deliver an at- 
tack upon America had increased since they 
acquired a new jet heavy bomber. 

“There is no absolute air defense system 
in the international chess game of tech- 
nological move and countermove.“ the De- 
fense Department official commented, add- 


e primary dependence will be on of- 
fensive power to destroy the power of the 
enemy, his industry and his forces in being. 
As a counterpart to this offensive strength 
we must continue to make every reasonable 
effort to achieve a sound air defense. * * *” 

The awesomeness of the hydrogen bomb 
was brought home to the conference with 
the showing of the 1952 test explosion tech- 
nicolor film, Operation Ivy. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Honeywell 
said his agency acknowledged that the great- 
er part of the job of industrial defense must 
be done by owners and managers, and that 
while there must be State and national co- 
ordination, we have an idea that a thou- 
sand good company plans are to be preferred 
to a single master plan superimposed by 
governmental authority. 

“BDSA would like to see,” he emphasized, 
“every important defense company, on a vol- 
untary basis, prepare an overall company 
plan for the protection of its facilities, the 
continuity of its management and the con- 
tinuity of its operations. Such a document 
would be reassuring to the employees, the 
stockholders, the customers and the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The best defense against nuclear attack is 
dispersion, General Paul stated. 

“We must place our new industries, our 
new urban growth outside of the present 
congested areas,” he declared. “By this we 
do not mean we should uproot our estab- 
lished factories and move them out in the 
desert. We do recommend that new indus- 
tries locate at least 10 miles from the bound- 
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ary of a target zone, to obtain relative safety 
and still meet economic requirements,” 

Mr. Redmond told the conference that 
“effective security is a companywide job. 
Every employee has an interest in it because 
his life is at stake in the event of a catas- 
trophe or enemy attack.” 

Koppers, in preparing its defense security 
plan, Mr. Redmond added, almed for these 
objectives: 

1. To safeguard facilities from enemy at- 
tack, espionage, and sabotage; 2, to insure 
uninterrupted operation of designated fa- 
cilities vital to operations; 3, to establish 
physical security standards to meet security 
requirements of the Government for defense 
contracts; 4, to establish physical security 
standards providing adequate defense pro- 
tection meeting local consideration and pe- 
culiar individual facility hazards. 


Farm Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a very timely address on the 
farm situation, delivered by Neville 
Bennett, of Clio, S. C., at the REA elec- 
trical fair, Barnwell, S. C., on July 20, 
1954, while the subject was under dis- 
cussion in the Senate. I have been ad- 
vised by the Government Printing Office 
that the article slightly exceeds the two 
printed pages allowed under the rule, 
and that the cost of printing it in the 
Recorp is $226.70. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY NEVILLE BENNETT, OF CLIO, S. C. 


Mr. Chairman and fellow South Carolin- 
fans, Senator Brown was very kind in his 
introduction. He has always been such a 
strength in the Democratic Party, both State 
and national, that I appreciate it all the 
more. | 

He referred to what was said to him about 
rural power lines by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
while Governor of New York. I think you 
should know what the present Governor of 
New York said about REA not long ago. He 
referred to REA communities as “those com- 
munities which bow the knee to the Mos- 
cow concept.” If he were here, he probably 
would address you as “comrades” or “fellow 
travelers.” 

As much as I appreciate personally the 
invitation to speak to you today, as well as 
the kind welcome and hospitality shown me, 
T am also well aware that I was invited and 
am here to speak to you as chairman of the 
Democratic Party of South Carolina. I re- 
gard the holding of this position the highest 
honor with which I have ever been entrust- 
ed. In the light of the history of the past 
few years, it carries with it a great responsi- 
bility, the responsibility of assisting in the 
healing of old sores, and the uniting of old 
friends again under the banner of the great 
party historically and traditionally so dear 
to South Carolina. 

In the election of 1952, the position of 
those of us who supported the Democratic 
ticket was well known, and the reasons for 
it were equally well known. But a very 
great many people in South Carolina, and a 
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tremendous majority of the people of the 
United States held contrary views, arrived at 
for reasons which, at the time seemed suffi- 
cient to them. Let us credit all with honest 
and patriotic motives. 

With those who felt conscientiously com- 
pelled not to support the Democratic ticket, 
we had no quarrel then, nor do we have one 
now. It is the essence of democracy that one 
may vote as he pleases and actively support 
the candidate of his choice. Insofar as the 
leadership of the Democratic Party of South 
Carolina is concerned, since that election, 
not one word of public condemnation or 
abuse has ever been uttered. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating; if the fathers 
eat sour grapes, the children’s teeth are set 
on edge. 

My topic today is Quo Vadis, No doubt 
many of you saw that great picture, or read 
the even greater book by that name. Quo 
vadis is a Latin, phrase meaning “Whither 
goest thou?” In modern day words, “Where 
are we headed?” 

Here today, in this great REA meeting, 
surrounded by material evidences of the 
kind of life farm people have a right to enjoy, 
celebrating in a way, one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of the Democratic Party, that 
of bringing the blessings of electricity to the 
farm home, here in this great gathering of 
rural South Carolinians, the most American 
part of America, let us ask and answer this 
question quo vadis? Where are we headed? 

Nearly 2 years have passed since the great 
crusade rolled down Pennsylvania Avenue in 
shiny black Cadillacs and the great change 
in Washington was started with the famous 
words uttered by a member of the millionaire 
cabinet, “What is good for General Motors is 
good for the country.” 

At that time the REA cooperatives had 
every reason for confidence that the rural 
electrification program, begun when only 10 
percent of the farms had electricity, and car- 
ried forward under Democratic administra- 
tions until only 10 percent did not have elec- 
tricity, would be supported adequately until 
not only electricity but telephones would 
reach into every farm home. 

Although Abraham Lincoln, first Repub- 
lican President, had said: “We must not 
promise what we ought not, lest we be called 
on to perform what we cannot,” he had also 
said: “The legitimate object of government 
is to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at all, 
or cannot so well do for themselves, in their 
separate and Individual capacities.” 

Certainly rural electrification and rural 
telephones, Judged on the basis of economics 
and history, unquestionably fell under Lin- 
coln's definition. 

The rural electrification program was two- 
fold: First, to furnish electricity to the 
farms; and second, to furnish it at a cheap 
rate. REA had been talking about an ulti- 
mate goal of 1-cent electricity, which, though 
far below the average national rate of 4 
cents, had nevertheless been attained in 34 
electric systems in Canada and on some 15 
systems in the United States. 

Outstanding in the United States was the 
great TVA system, which provided cheap 
power abundantly, transforming not only the 
farm life but the industrial life of a great 
region. Of the TVA the President had said 
in 1952 while campaigning at Memphis, 
Tenn., in the TVA country: “TVA has served 
the rural areas well and has created many 
Industries in this section. It has helped to 
conserve national resources, control floods, 
and promote national defense.” 

The REA is under the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. When Mr. Ezra Taft Benson was be- 
ing examined by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on January 15, 1953, on his an- 
ticlpated nomination and confirmation as 
Secretary of Agriculture, the following ques- 
tions and answers occurred: 

Question: “Are you familiar with the rural 
electrification program?” 
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Answer by Mr. Benson: “Yes; somewhat.” 

Question: “Are you in sympathy with it?” 

Answer by Mr. Benson: “Yes. I have been 
in sympathy with it through the years.” 

Question: “Are you familiar with the rural 
telephone program that has just gotten well 
under way?” 

Answer by Mr. Benson: “Not as familiar 
as I am with the other phase of the REA. 
But I am somewhat familiar with it.” 

Question: “Are you in sympathy with 
that?” 

Answer by Mr. Benson: “I remember when 
the telephone first came into my home. It 
was a cooperative project which the farmers 
provided themselves, That was a happy day 
in our home.“ 

This was very reassuring, and was entirely 
in line with the statement made by the 
President while campaigning at Kesson, 
Minn., on September 9, 1952, to a vast crowd 
of farmers gathered at the national plow- 
ing contest: “We must be always concerned 
with developing rural electrification and tele- 
phone service.” 

Not so reassuring was the comment of 
Senator Warne Morse, Republican-Inde- 
pendent, of Oregon, with reference to Gov, 
Douglas McKay, of Oregon, Secretary of the 
Interior, next to agriculture in special im- 
portance to REA. Senator Morse said he 
would be “very good for the reactionary 
forces that are out to plunder the people. 
McKay is a well-recognized stooge of the 
tideland thieves, the private utility gang, and 
the selfish interests which place material- 
istic values above human values.” 

In March the true intentions of the ad- 
minstration with regard to REA began to 
emerge. 

The first step was the summary firing of 
Claude Wickard, farmer from Indiana, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, from his post- 
tion as REA Administrator, although his 
term of office still had 2½ years to run. His 
chief fault was that he favored loans to 
electric cooperatives at reasonable rates of 
interest for the construction of transmission 
and distribution lines. 

The next step was the President's budget 
for 1954. Under this budget the authoriza- 
tion of loans to cooperatives was reduced 
from $165 million to 6120 million, nearly a 
25-percent cut. This could not be justified 
on the grounds of saving money or reducing 
taxes, for these amounts were for loans, not 
appropriations. 

In addition to that the administration 
rammed through Congress a provision in the 
appropriation for the Interior Department 
in effect voiding written contracts with REA 
cooperatives in Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. It was made impossible for the 
Southwestern Power Authority to continue 
delivering wholesale power to cooperatives 
serving 250,000 farmers in Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, although the contracts 
had been twice upheld by the courts. All 
new facilities to directly serve REA coopera- 
tives In the Southwest were killed, at the 
administration's request. 

Among those appearing in favor of Secre- 
tary Benson's budget was Mr. Allan B. Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bureau. On 
April 27, he stated to the Senate com- 
mittee: “The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration board of directors came to the con- 
clusion that the approach to the problem 
made in the revised recommendations of 
Secretary Benson met with the general policy 


ot the American Farm Bureau Federation 


and should receive its support. (It) recom- 
mends to the committee that the overall ob- 
jectlves contained in the revised Benson 
budget be affirmed in reporting the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill.” 

Although Mr. Kline's views on agricultural 
matters have long reflected the views of the 
Wall Street Journal, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, many farm- 
ers still could not bring themselves to be- 
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lieve that he would so brazenly and callously 
turn his back on the million and a half farm 
families, who support his organization, pay 
his salary of $25,000 per year, and had 
trusted his board of directors to represent 
faithfully and sympathetically their in- 
terest. In my opinion, Mr. Kline, although 
President of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, does not represent the views of 
Farm Bureau officers and members in this 
State, and is no longer entitled to be heard 
as presenting the views of the majority of 
farmers of the United States. 

Well might we say, as the bleeding and 
dying Caesar said to his friend Brutus: “Et 
tu, Brute. And Thou, too, Brutus.” 

Thanks to the Democrats in Congress, and 
despite the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Benson, Mr. Kline and his 
well-tamed Board of Directors, the bill as 
finally passed provided REA loans of $180 
million instead of 6120 million; REA Tele- 
Phone loans $67,500,000 instead of $50 
million, 

But, the President and his administra- 
tion have had the last say after all. The 
administration ordered the REA Admin- 
istrator to lend no more to REA Coopera- 
tives than the President had requested in his 
budget in the first place, leaving $45 million 
unused, despite the fact that the administra- 
tion had on file $175 million in applications 
from cooperatives that had not even been 
acted on. The clear intent of Congress was 
defied, the provisions of the law disregarded, 
farm people left without electricity. And, for 
the 1955 fiscal year the President's budget 
has recommended that REA loans be reduced 
$100 million below the authorization for the 
1954 fiscal year. 

It is safe to say that during 1953 and 1954 
the administration has made every effort to 
harass, impede, and discredit every phase of 
the REA program. Throughout this entire 
country policies have been conceived and 
executed that can have ultimately but one 
effect, the weakening of the financial struc- 
ture of REA cooperatives, the deterioration 
of the quality of their service, the final li- 
quidation of their affairs, and the sale of 
their properties to the power companies, 
doubtless, if under this administration, at 
a giveaway price, 

Well may we ask, “Where are we headed?” 

Unfortunately for the farmer, the pronrises 
made during the campaign with regard to all 
other phases of the farm program have been 
broken; and we have seen the outrageous 
Spectacle of the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, who is charged by law with the duty 
of administering the program, of assisting 
the farmer in his difficulties, and of speak- 
ing for agriculture, going about this coun- 
try criticizing the work of his own Depart- 
ment. exhibiting a distorted and untrue pic- 
ture of the farm program, and both person- 
ally and through the facilities of his office 
stirring up consumer opposition to the very 
Programs he is supposed to sympathetically 
administer. 

If Secretary Benson had spent half the 
effort defending the farm program that he 
has spent in organizing and directing the 
Opposition to it, the welfare of the farm 
People of America would not be in jeopardy. 

For years the Republicans complained 
about the Government lobby and a critical 
Press held up its hands in holy horror, even 
when Secretary Brannan mildly made sug- 
gestions to Congress. And in the case of 
the famous family farm policy review, both 
Republicans and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation lambasted it as subversive and 
dangerous, though it was only an expres- 
slon from local people, some of whom may 
have been connected with the Department. 

But here we have a lobby such as has 
never been seen before in Congress, operated 
by the Secretary himself, with its messenger 
boys and buttonholers slipping about on the 
floor of the House of Representatives itself, 
Until the Members of Congress itself pro- 
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tested and demanded that they be spared 
this kind of behavior, Oh, consistency, thou 
art a jewel. 

Many farmers expected fair treatment from 
this administration. 

The 1952 Republican Party platform stated: 
“We favor a farm program aimed at full 
parity prices for all farm products in the 
market place.” 

During his campaign the President made 
the following definite statements: 

On September 6, 1952, at Kasson, Minn.: 
“I firmly believe that agriculture is entitled 
to a fair, full share of the national income. 
A fair share is not merely 90 percent of 
parity, but full parity.” 

On September 30, 1952, at Columbia, S. C.: 
“I believe wholeheartedly and without any 
‘ifs’ or ‘buts’ in Federal programs to stabilize 
farm prices, including the present program 
insuring 90 percent of parity on all basic 
commodities.” 

On October 3, 1952, at Brookings, S. Dak.: 
"The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- 
port, and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100-percent parity, with the guaranty in the 
price supports of 90.“ 

How much plainer can language be? Cer- 
tainly the newspapers printed them and the 
public read them. Certainly lesser campaign 
orators went out enthusiastically and re- 
peated what he had said. 

And yet, on July 1 of this year, Mr. Har- 
Leck, Congressman from Indiana, Republican 
floor leader, contended on the floor of Con- 
gress, that those words I have just quoted 
meant flexible supports. 

No wonder Congressman ABERNETHY, of 
Mississippi, jumped up and replied: The 
people of this country understood full well 
that he was for supports at 90 percent of 
parity, and 100 percent if he could get it. 
That is the impression that those headlines 
and those speeches left. How could they 
have been otherwise understood? 

“Now, he made a 90-percent-of-parity 
speech at Columbia, S. C.; he made another 
in Brookings, S. Dak.; he made another in 
Omaha, Nebr.; and he made one in Memphis, 
Tenn.; and he never once mentioned the 
words ‘flexible price supports’ in those 
speeches when as a candidate he was appeal- 
ing for votes. 

“The first time we ever heard of him being 
for flexible supports was when he dragged 
this fellow Benson from out of the air, whom 
no one had hardly heard of, and made him 
Secretary of Agriculture, Then, and only 
then, he came up with this idea of 
and fleecing the American farmer. It is his 
plan, Benson's plan. He has made him re- 
pudiate his promises.” 

But Mr. Benson did not do it alone. Dur- 
ing the past winter, in Atlanta, Ga., I was 
amazed to hear the secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau say: “We studied his campaign 
speeches. We interpreted them as endorsing 
flexible supports. We felt that he interpreted 
them as endorsing flexible supports. And as 
long as he understood himself to mean that, 
and the officers and staff of the American 
Farm Bureau understood him to mean that, 
after all what did it matter what the voters 
interpreted his words to mean?“ 

As we meet here this afternoon the battle 
over the program goes on in Congress. On 
one side are arrayed the forces of Benson, 
the President, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the processors, and middlemen, 
seeking to drive farm prices down. On the 
other side is arrayed both Senators MAYBANK 
and JoHNsTON and all our South Carolina 
Congressmen, the Agriculture Committee of 
the House, both Republicans and Democrats, 
a majority of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and Senators and Con- 
gressmen from all sections ot the country. 
striving to prevent a calamity on the farms 
that will surely engulf our whole country, 
as it did in 1932. 
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It now looks like the enemies of the farmer 
will prevail. But regardless of the outcome, 
we can all appreciate the gallant fight that 
the Senators and Congressmen from South 
Carolina are making; and hope that the con- 
gressional elections this November will re- 
store Democratic control of both Houses of 
Congress. 

On page 9 of the Joint Economic Report, 
prepared by a joint committee of both Houses 
of Congress appears these words of warning: 
“Whatever the merits of flexible supports and 
modern parity may or may not be as a long- 
run program, it is questionable whether their 
contribution at this time will act to sustain 
farm income in the months immediately 
ahead when the threat to our economic sta- 
bility is so generally recognized.” 

In order to win the battle, Secretary Ben- 
son has sought to array farmer against 
farmer and commodity against commodity. 
He has contended in the North and Midwest 
that most of the benefits of the price-support 
program went to the farmers of the South; 
while, only recently one of his top aids 
told North Carolina farmers that the dairy- 
support program benefited only the farmers 
of the North. 

He has sought to array the city consumer 
against the farmer producer. He has repeat- 
edly told city audiences that the 90-percent 
program had cost billions of dollars, when 
the truth is, as shown by Congressman 
Cooter, of North Carolina, that commodity- 
credit loans on basic crops have cost but $21 
million in 21 years. He has gone on the 
radio and television to teli the city house- 
wife that high support prices are responsible 
for the high prices paid by the consumer, 
when he knew this to be false, and testified 
to the contrary before the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

He knew that when he cut the price of 
milk to the dairymen 45 cents per hundred- 
weight and cost the dairy farmers $400 mil- 
lion, the price of milk to the housewife did 
not decline but the share of the middlemen 
went up 28 cents per hundredweight. He 
knew that in 1947, when the wheat farmer 
was getting 2.9 cents for the wheat in a 
loaf of bread, the loaf of bread was selling 
for 13 cents; but that in 1953, when the 
farmer was getting only 2.5 cents for the 
wheat in a loaf of bread, that same loaf 
had gone up to 16.4 cents. He knew that 
the average cotton shirt selling for $3.64 . 
contains only 35 cents worth of cotton, and 
that there would be little advantage, if any, 
to the consumer if the cotton farmer gave 
the cotton to go into the shirt. 

He has proclaimed that the average 
farmer is getting rich, and so he ts striving 
with the religious zeal of the fanatic to 
carry out his plan of reducing the price of 
wheat from $2.20 to $1.55; to reduce the 
price of cotton from 31% to 25% cents per 
pound; to reduce the price of corn from 
$1.62 to $1.21 per bushel, 

He knows, for the statistics of his own 
Agriculture Department show, that the net 
income of all farmers fell from $17 billion 
in 1947 to $12.8 billion in 1953, a 25-percent 
decline, and that it declined 9 percent dur- 
ing his first year in office, and that it went 
down another 4 percent during the month 
of June 1954, according to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. He knows also that in the 
year 1953 the per-capita Income of nonfarm 
population increased from $1,482 to $1,898, 
while the per-capita income of farmers fell 
from $905 to $882. He knew that in 5 years 
farm mortgages have risen from $4.7 bil- 
lion to $7.6 billion, and the short-term farm 
debt has risen from $2.9 billion to $7.2 bil- 
lion. 

He has set up advisory boards containing 
some few very large farmers to make recom- 
mendations, and has turned down even their 
recommendations; he has disregarded the 
written opinion of his own solicitor general 
as to his powers under the law, in order to 
carry out his own ideas; he has fred every 
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single top level employee in his office who 
favored a support program, even getting rid 
of Louis Bean, famous statistician and cre- 
ator of the parity formula, who was under 
Civil Service and who had served over 30 
years under 4 Republican and 4 Democratic 
Secretaries of Agriculture. 

He has violated the campaign promise of 
the President to bring dirt farmers them- 
eelves into the policy-making bodies, but has 
filled the important positions with business- 
men, especially middlemen, hostile to the 
support program farmers want. As Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture he has installed 
former Congressman Risley, who while in 
Congress had a voting record of solid oppo- 
sition to farm programs, and who voted 
against REA 9 times out of 13. To head 
up the price-support program he has in- 
stalled J. A. McConnel, who in a speech just 
before he was appointed called price-support 
programs, such as cotton and tobacco pro- 
grams, a socialistic conspiracy. As assist- 
ant to McConnel, he has installed Walter C. 
Berger, former president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association and former 
owner and manager of the Des Moines Oats 
Product Co.; as personnel director of the 
entire Department of Agriculture he has in- 
stalled Mr. MacHenry G. Shafer, whom he 
got from the Northern Trust Co.; and to dis- 
pose of surplus commodities, he has chosen 
Mr. N. R. Clark, who had been vice president 
of Swift and Co. Only this past month the 
Department sold 400,000,000 pounds of dried 
milk to feed manufacturers at 3% cents per 
pound, one-fifth its market cost. 

No wonder Business Week, which certainly 
could not be accused of being prejudiced 
against the Secretary, said: There's no 
doubt that Benson's top staffers are prob- 
ably more properly classified as business- 
men than as farmers.” 

Mr. Benson's ideas on supporting and sta- 
bilizing prices is demonstrated in his actions 
and reassurances to beef cattle producers. 
When he assumed office in January, cattle 
were selling at an average price of $19.70 or 
92 percent of parity; by October 1953 they 
had fallen to $14.70 or 72 percent of parity. 
What prices have done since last October 
you know as well as I. Yet during all this 
period of disaster to the farmer, he stead- 
fastly refused to face the facts or to employ 
the powers he had in any effective way, but 
month after month went on assuring farmers 
that prices were stabilized. On March 8, 
1953, he said: “Within 30 days after taking 
office we checked the cattle price decline.” 
Yet cattle had fallen $1.90 per hundred. On 
September 19, 1953, he said: “The cattle 
price decline has been halted.” By them 
cattle had gone down another $2 per hun- 
dred, and were bringing 76 percent of parity. 
On November 2, 1953, he said: "The situa- 
tion has now become fairly stabilized. When 
we look back we see that there has been but 
little change in the parity ratio.” At that 
time cattle were averaging $14.70, down $5 
from January, and Instead of 92 percent of 
parity were bringing 71 percent of parity. 
How pleased the cattle growers must be to 
learn that cattle prices have not declined, 
and their parity ratio has been maintained. 

It is really hard to evaluate the mental 
processes of such a man. 

Henry A. Wallace was anathema to Mr. 
Benson's crowd, but Mr. Benson has adopted 
the “ever normal granary plan”; and though 
Republicans wept copious campaign tears 
over the slaughter of little pigs, which after 
all were born to be killed, Mr. Benson's kind- 
hearted department has recommended to 
dairymen that they kill part of their cows, 
which, after all, were not born to be killed, 
but to furnish milk to people who have 
never had enough milk In their history. The 
Brannan plan was attacked by the Benson 
crowd as the very work of the devil and the 
sure road to national ruin; but to divide the 
forces of agriculture this great crusading 
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party has just passed an exact copy of the 
subsidy features of the Brannan plan to but- 
tress the income of the wool growers. 

The President made his campaign on the 
basis of States rights, and on that basis 
many people voted for him, It now turns 
out that the States rights talk referred to 
only one thing and that was the giving of 
the tidelands oil reserves back to the States 
so that they might in turn virtually give 
them to the big oil companies, In every 
other sphere States rights have been for- 
gotten. 

With regard to agriculture, the President 
in a campaign speech at Shreveport, La., 
on October 15, 1952, said: “The crusade 
wants to give the local farmer, the local 
authorities, maximum influence In farm pro- 
grams in both their development and opera- 
tion and keep Washington out of it as far 
as it Is possible to do so.” 

On December 4, 1953, the president of 
the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts stated: “Washington is con- 
trolling much more of the program than it 
ever did before.” 

Secretary Benson has completely destroyed 
all county and State participation in policy 
making and in June of this year ordered 
drastic curbs on the freedom of farmers to 
choose the committees of farmers which we 
call the PMA committee. He has abolished 
the democratic processes of holding PMA 
elections. He has directed that no com- 
mitteeman who has served 3 years can be 
chosen even though his neighbors want him 
to serve. The result will be to eliminate ex- 
perienced farmer representatives, and pro- 
vide that future representatives will be elim- 
inated by the time they gain enough ex- 
perience to combat the decrees from Wash- 
ington. 

He has continued to sabotage the soll- 
conservation program by rendering it im- 
possible for many farmers to cooperate. As 
an example of his processes, here in South 
Carolina he has provided for next year, that 
no aid for an irrigation pond will be allowed 
if the construction of such pond will in- 
crease the amount of land under irrigation; 
that no aid for drainage Canals or ditches 
will be allowed where the farmer intends to 
clear up any additional land on account of 
such drainage. 

He has provided that next year every 
farmer must participate in every acreage- 
control program in order to participate in 
the benefits of any one program; and the 
new regulations will prohibit the planting 
or growing of any crop for sale, directly or 
indirectly on any land taken out of cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, or any other crop under 
controls, He has and is doing everything 
that the law allows him to do to make the 
provisions of the program as harsh as pos- 
sible and as unworkable as possible, so that 
the farmers will become disgusted with the 
whole thing. 

The Wall Street Journal of April 8, this 
year says that Secretary Benson says he 
“longs to free farmers from Federal regimen- 
tation, but has been quietly readying new 
and tougher restraints for the rural popu- 
lace.” 

But the President said in a campaign 
speech at Omaha, Nebr., on September 18, 
1952: “The Republican Party will provide 
farmers with economic protection without 
putting them in chains.” 

When we ask ourselves, “Where are we 
headed?” it is hard to find an optimistic 
answer. Should the agricultural policies of 
this administration be carried to their con- 
clusion, I shrink from the wretchedness that 
will result. Should the agricultural policies 
of this administration be carried to their 
conclusion and the four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse ride again through our rural 
communities as they did in 1932, it will not 
be long before they ride through the cities 
as well. It will come, if it does come, as 
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the direct result of the action of the same 
administration which, while in complained 
of the small cost of the farm program and 
called the farmer a suppliant for a hand-out, 
blithely distributed without necessity hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in increased in- 
terest rates, a million and a half dollars to 
holders of Hitler bonds purchased for a 
song, gave away untold billions to tideland 
oil, surrendered public water rights to pri- 
vate corporations and violated every promise 
made to the rural people of America. 

The architects of our misfortunes are 
Benson, Kline, Dewey, Nixon, and Milton 
Eisenhower, Our destinies are in the hands 
of an administration that has entrusted them 
to a man as Secretary of Agriculture who, 
though no doubt sincere, is touched with 
a kind of fanaticism; who, having no con- 
sciousness of deliberate cruelty and heart- 
lessness, is as determined and implacable 
in carrying out what he regards as his mis- 
sion as were the religious fanatics of the 
Spanish Inquisition, who were cruel and 
heartless in the name of right, and unmerci- 
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I have tried to give you facts, only facts. 
I have tried to speak from the record and 
for the record. 

As the farmers of this country see and 
understand the record that is being made 
they will before long say to this adminis- 
tration the words interpreted by the prophet 
of old to the heathen’ king: “Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin—Thou are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” 


Franco’s Fabulous Daughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Franco’s Fabulous Daughter,” 
written by Mr. George Dixon, and pub- 
lished several days ago in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FRANCO'S FABULOUS DAUGHTER 
(By George Dixon) 

Wasnincton, July 22.—If it is true that 
Spanish Dictator Francisco Franco is guilty 
of repressive measures, he obylously does not 
extend them to his daughter and son-in-law, 
They are the most unrepressed personages 
entertained here in a long while. 

Ordinarily I do not go overboard for visit- 
ing foreigners, because I am very provincial, 
but it is almost impossible not to go for 
Franco’s kid and her good-looking grandee, 
the Marques Cristobal de Villaverde, which 
my bride tells me is the Spanish equivalent 
of Chris Greenhouse. 

(The Spanish couple is now visiting the 
San Francisco Bay area.) 

They are also far and away the best pub- 
lic relations enyoys ever to come here from 
Franco's Spain. 

The Marquesa is 5 months along in what 
my Aunt Rhoda calls a delicate condition 
but she has been hopping around at a dizzy 
succession of dances without ever stopping 
to recover her wind and seemingly without 
ever tiring. 

Marques told me that If she ever so much 
as wheezed be would call a halt to her 
dancing at once, And he has a very sensi- 
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tive ear for wheezes because he is a surgeon 
“ who specializes exclusively on chests. He 
has a big chest clinic in Madrid, which he 
worked up without any help from his father- 
in-law, but he is not chesty. 

He is going to pursue studies at various 
medical centers here while Carmen goes 
home to arrange for a second grandchild for 
Franco. I am a chest man myself but no- 
body invites me to look into these things 
more deeply. Discrimination in favor of 
furriners, huh? 

The Marqueses de Villaverde—the Spanish 
pluralize one title for both of them; not like 
the English who long-wind it to marquis 
and march hare—have really taken this blase 
capital by storm. I overheard one old society 
battleax, who hasn't said a good word for 
anybody since she recited a prepared eulogy 
on Mrs. Grover Cleveland, burble: “What a 
sweet girl, She must have a sweet father.” 

In the few days they were both here, the 
marqueses did more dancing than a six-a-day 
hoofer for old Pantages. All the Latins in 
Washington, of whom there are 1 or 2 more 
than somewhat, knocked themselves out to 
join them in the rumba, samba, caramba, 
and gosh-damba. 

The Dominican Ambassador, a gay fellow 
named Manuel de Moya, put on a show he 
learned at manuel training school. And the 
next night, before the marqueses could 
change their corn plasters, Gwen Cafritz gave 
them a dance on her front porch. 

I danced so madly at both places I must 
have gotten dizzy because, when my eyes re- 
focused 3 days later, I found I had taken the 
following disconnected notes: 

“President Syngman Rhee, of Korea, is 
coming to Washington, July 26. Chief of 
Protocol John F. Simmons told Marques his 
biggest worry is that our State Department 
bigwigs will call Syngman ‘Sigmund.’ Says 
nearly everybody makes that mistake.” 

“Former Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land, said he has made a lot of money at 
the law since Jon McCartHy combined to 
defeat him. Said Tydings: “The only thing 
that still burns me is that I got beaten by 
lies. But I've never been so happy and pros- 
perous in my life. To the victim belongs the 
spoils.’ ™ 

My notes, which don't seem to have much 
to do with Carmen and Cristobal continue: 

“Mrs. Tydings asked a waiter to bring her 
a full bottle of champagne. She had left 
the table when the waiter returned. He said 
to me, Will Mrs. Tydings be back here?’ 
I said, ‘I swear it.“ Okay then’ he said, and 
surrendered the bottle.” 

“I couldn't quite get it, but the Tydings’ 
beautiful blonde daughter, Mrs. Warren Gil- 
lette, Jr., explained: He knows us. He used 
to be my grandfather's (old mission to Mos- 
cow Joe Davies) butler.“ 

I have a lot of notes on Gwen's party, too, 
but I must have been listening too atten- 
tively to Mrs. Cafritz because they are unin- 
telligible. Well, as I said before, no country 
has ever had public relations ambassadors 
like Franco's nearest and dearest. 


Tribute to Brynhild Haugland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Miss Haugland Shares Spot- 
light in New Volume on Women Lead- 
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ers,” appearing in the Minot Daily News, 
of Minot, N. Dak., under date of June 
21, 1954. 

The article gives an interesting ac- 
count of the well-deserved recognition 
Miss Haugland received in the new book 
entitled “Ladies of Courage.” 

Mr. President, I was privileged to 
serve in the State legislature for more 
than 10 years with Miss Brynhild Haug- 
land. This book is very accurate in its 
account of Miss Haugland's service as a 
member of the North Dakota State 
House of Representatives. I know of 
no more respected member. 

Miss Haugland has been recognized 
as one of the most able and effective 
members in the history of the North 
Dakota Legislature. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miss HAUGLAND SHARFS SPOTLICHT IN New 
VOLUME ON WOMEN LEADERS 

Recently off the press. Ladies of Courage, 
by Eleanor Roosevelt and Lorena Hickok, 
which recounts the progress women have 
made in public life, has more than passing 
interest for Minot and northwest North Da- 
kota folk. 

Byrnhild Haugland, of Minot, whose rec- 
ord during her years in the North Dakota 
House of Representatives has attracted In- 
terest beyond the borders of her home State, 
is one of the Ladies of Courage. 

Almost four pages of the book are devoted 
to Miss Haugland in a sketch which gives 
something of her personal background, her 
experiences as a farmer, and her achieve- 
ments in public life. 

Said the writers, “Her chief interests as a 
legislator have been agriculture, public 
health, and welfare. She is given credit for 
the establishment of a badly needed agricul- 
tural experiment station in her home county. 

“She also was responsible for legislation 
setting up county health units, and she has 
been a member of a State health-planning 
committee appointed by the Governor to 
allocate Federal funds for rural hospitals 
in North Dakota. Go down the list of laws 
passed by the North Dakota Legislature in 
the last 15 years to help meet the farmers 
problems and improve his living conditions, 
and you will find that Brynhild Haugland 
had a hand in every one of them.” 

Brynhild is described in the book as being 
not a gentleman farmer, but rather one who 
rode a tractor in worn, faded overalls, milked 
cows and delivered the bottled product to 
her customers in Minot. She disposed of her 
dairy herd in 1946, but still carries on the 
farming. 

The writers also quoted a Minot business- 
man who said of Miss Haugland: “Brynhild 
is not starry eyed, arbitrary or contentious 
in her approach to any problem. She al- 
ways keeps her eye on long-range objectives, 
desirable goals, but she recognizes that they 
cannot always be achieved overnight. She 
has infinite patience.” 

In this well-documented volume which the 
book jacket calls the “inspiring story of wom- 
en's struggle for recognition in American 
public life," the ladies of courage include 
among others: Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, Representatives Frances Bolton, and 
Mary Norton, Judge Florence Allen, Claire 
Booth Luce, Oveta Culp Hobby, Molly Dew- 
son, and Margaret McCullough Lee, who sery- 
ed as mayor of Portland, Oreg. 

The book is dedicated to Miss Dewson, 
who went to Washington in 1933 when Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was setting up his New Deal 
and inaugurated a new deal of her own— 
a new deal for women in politics. 

Lorena Hickok, a former South Dakotan, 
wrote the Political Profile of Mrs. Eleanor 
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Roosevelt, which forms one of the chapters. 
Some of the other chapters are titled “How 
To Break Into Politics"; “Women Are Here 
To Stay“: “Leadership Is Not All Glamor’; 
“States Rights for Women.” 

Miss Haugland’s copy of the book is auto- 
graphed by the author. 


The Establishment of a Commission on 
Old-Age and Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last few days the Newark News car- 
ried an editorial describing the depar- 
ture of 50 experts on the problems of 
older people for an international con- 
ference on that subject in London. The 
editor called attention to the importance 
of further study of these problems be- 
cause, in his words: 

Constant increase in the number of aged 
persons throughout the Western World is a 
problem with which society is grappling, but 
for which, as a whole, it has found no def- 
inite solution. 


Lagree with the editor. I further sug- 
gest that our approach to these prob- 
lems of older citizens has too often had 
much in common with Mark Twain's 
remark about the weather—namely, that 
lots of people are talking about it, but 
nobody is doing anything about it I 
am convinced, moreover, that something 
can be done about it—and that we must 
find the answers as to how the United 
States, as the richest and most powerful 
of nations, deals with the economic status 
of those who can no longer work because 
of advancing years. 

For this reason I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 3313, on February 19, 1953, which 
would etablish a bipartisan Commission 
on Old-age and Retirement Benefits. 
This Commission would be made up of 12 
members, from public and private life, 
appointed by the President, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House. Necessary compensation and 
travel allowances would be provided to- 
gether with the services of a competent 
staff. Its duty would be to investigate 
the role of retirement benefits and an- 
nuities in providing income for our sen- 
ior citizens. For myself, I am convinced 
that such an investigation would con- 
firm such scattered studies as have al- 
ready been made, by showing that for 
most people aged 65 and over—or even 
for many aged 55 and over—their in- 
come is far from adequate. 

Mr. Speaker, one major reason for 
such a study grows out of an anomaly 
of our time. The marvels of medical 
science have made it possible for more 
people to survive the dangers of child- 
hood diseases. The conquest of other 
dread diseases of the past, such as pneu- 
monia, has further reduced mortality. 
We are very proud of the fact that the 
average life span in this country has 
increased by about 20 years since 1900. 
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But too often we have failed, in any real- 
istic or positive way, to accept the ac- 
companying results of the medical 
miracles which are making it possible 
for more of us to live longer. 

Here, then, are some of these facts. 
The 1950 census showed that slightly 
more than 8 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States wexe 65 years 
of age or over. This was twice the pro- 
portion of older people at the beginning 
of the century. One of every eight per- 
sons of voting age is now 65 or older. 
Equally significant is the increasing pro- 
portion of persons in middle age. In 
1900, 1 person in 7 was 45 to 64 years of 
age. Today the ratio is 1 in 5. Further- 
more, older people are increasing faster 
in proportion than any other age-group 
above 10 years of age. Between 1940 
and 1950, the number of older people in- 
creased 37 percent, while the total popu- 
lation increased by less than half that 
proportion—or by 15 percent, 

Moreover, the economic problems 
faced by our senior citizens have been 
greatly increased because within a few 
decades we have changed from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country to a 
predominantly industrialized urban so- 
ciety, In 1950, almost two-thirds—or 64 
percent—of our people over 65 were liv- 
ing in cities or towns. It follows that 
they need more money income in the 
city than did the grandparents of pre- 
vious generations who could remain on 
the farm as a happy and useful member 
of the family. 

Now, how positively have we accepted 
these results of the development of our 
scientific skills and the growth of our 
industrial capacity? Too often, I am 
afraid, we have preferred to act as if no 
problems exist, to hope vaguely that 
they may disappear, or to push them 
into the corner whenever they are pre- 
sented. Not long ago one student of the 
subject remarked bitterly that there was 
at least one simple solution. If we 
stopped all medical research and went 
back to the practice of medicine as it 
was carried on before sulfa, penicillin, 
streptomycin and other medical ad- 
vances were known, he pointed out, the 
problem would solve itself. Life ex- 
pectancy would soon drop back to its 
former level. I use this extreme ex- 
ample, because, to my mind, it points up 
the tendency of our times to reject any 
real understanding of the sharp reduc- 
tion of income and the experience of re- 
jection which too many old people suf- 
fer today. 

As I have said, such facts as we have 
suggest that a basic cause of the prob- 
lems faced by our senior citizens is lack 
of adequate income. In 1950, 43 percent 
of the families headed by a person 65 
years of age or over had a cash income 
of less than $1,500. Thirty percent had 
under $1,000. Nearly 40 percent had 
less than $500. 

Field surveys of the circumstances of 
persons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits have shed some light 
on the actual living conditions of a rep- 
resentative group of such beneficiaries. 
They reveal that most people have only 
small amounts of money income in addi- 
tion to their insurance benefits. Their 
incomes are severely limited, The great 
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majority fall into the middle range of 
incomes among the aged, which means 
that they have less than $1,000 a year 
to live on. Most of them cannot live 
on their retirement income, and are able 
to maintain themselves only by with- 
drawal from savings, supplementation 
from public assistance programs, aid 
from relatives, or temporary gainful 
work. To meet large medical expenses, 
many aged beneficiaries received assist- 
ance from relatives or drew heavily on 
savings. Illnesses requiring hospitaliza- 
tion and hospital expenses accounted for 
37 percent of the cases requiring help 
from relatives or withdrawal of assets. 

Another study of the special problems 
of the older members of our population, 
conducted by the Institute of Industrial 
Relations of the University of California 
under the sponsorship of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, shows similar results. Let 
me quote for you just a few of the con- 
clusions drawn. 

Prof. Robert Dorfman, of the Univer- 
sity of California, summarizes his find- 
ings on the labor force status of this age 
group as follows: 

Older persons have insufficient incomes— 
in part because they do not have jobs. They 
are isolated, frustrated, and maladjusted—in 
part because they do not have jobs. + 
Nor, therefore, is it surprising that an in- 
crease in the job opportunities offered to 
older persons should be one of the most fre- 
quently suggested solutions to most of these 
problems. 


Now, no one will deny that an increase 
of job opportunities may help to solve 
some individual problems. But listen to 
Professor Dorfman’s down-to-earth con- 
clusions as to the efficacy of this solution 
on an overall basis. He writes: 

The results of the survey which I am about 
to present add up to two conclusions, both 
grim and neither surprising: First, it is cer- 
tainly true that older members of the popu- 
lation have to a substantial extent become 
separated from their jobs and from all that 
their jobs mean in terms of income, social 
standing, and psychological satisfaction. 
* + * The second conclusion is that pro- 
grams for reemploying older people, although 
they certainly may work constructively in 
any individual instances, cannot be expected 
to do much toward relieving the whole range 
of problems faced by the aged. Partly this 
is because 40 percent of the men over 64 are 
already employed, so that, insofar as employ- 
ment is a cure for their problems, they are 
taken care of already. To a larger extent 
this is because 77 percent of the older men 
who are not in the labor force feel that they 
are not well enough to work. * * There 
is a noticeable tendency * * * for the older 
man to be demoted even before he stops 
working, 


And listen to the equally forthright 


conclusions of another participant in 
this survey, Prof. Peter O. Steiner: 


Dr. Dorfman— 


He writes— 
has suggested one dismal conclusion: A sig- 
nificant increase in the labor force partici- 
pation of the aged is not to be expected. I 
suggest another: The resources of the aged 
are, to a shocking degree, inadequate, 


It seems clear to me, therefore, that we 
cannot continue to hope that we will find 
the solution in some easy panacea, any 
more than we can solve these problems 
by ignoring them, 
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Another development of our times 
which sometimes tends to create the 
illusion that the problem is solving itself 
is the development of private pension 
plans, Again, I would be the first to say 
that the further development of such 
plans is a sound approach to the prob- 
lems of many individuals. But I must 
also point out that such private plans 
have at least three limitations in meeting 
the overall problem, First, they tend to 
penalize the worker if he moves from 
one plant to another. Second, they 
make it harder for older workers to find 
employment because of the increased 
pension costs for older workers. Third. 
they do not give adequate coverage. The 
first two defects cannot be eliminated 
without creating grave financial prob- 
lems for individual employers and for 
the economy as a whole as well as for 
our senior citizens. The lack of ade- 
quate coverage is suggested by recent 
estimates that only about 1 of every 6 
workers today is covered by such a plan. 

Once again, then, we are faced with 
the fact that the problem is not solving 
itself. I am convinced we must accept 
retirement from the labor force as the 
inevitable answer for most of our old 
folks. I believe that until we have a 
complete picture of the role of retire- 
ment benefits and annuities in providing 
income for our senior citizens—the kind 
of information my bill would provide— 
we will not be able to find solutions in a 
realistic or mature way. Until that time 
we shall be dealing in half-truths, or 
wishful thinking, with regard to one of 
the most important problems which we 
face today. As Berrard Baruch, one of 
our most eminent oldsters has said: 

The economic problem of the aged is in- 
creasing. Down through the ages, there 
have been every kind of pills, theories, treat- 
ments, to avoid old age * * *, In our coun- 
try and in our times, we don’t need these 
weird ideas. 


And now, lest I be accused of paint- 
ing too gloomy a picture, let me speak 
briefly on the positive developments of 
recent years which will help us to find 
these solutions. First of all, it seems 
clear to me that there is a growing in- 
terest, in certain areas, in getting at the 
facts and studying the problems in a 
realistic way. I have cited the conclu- 
sions of some of the studies which have 
already begun to appear, covering se- 
lected groups of our population. The 
conference in London of the Interna- 
tional Gerontological Congress, which I 
mentioned at the beginning of my re- 
marks, is further evidence not only of 
the growing interest in such problems, 
but also of the fact that we have men 
and women trained in this field who are 
capable of conducting such a study as 
I propose. 

In this country this interest is be- 
coming apparent at a community-wide 
and statewide level. Early this year 
representatives of health and welfare 
authorities in the 48 States were brought 
together in a series of regional confer- 
ences under the auspices of the National 
Committee on Aging of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. A majority 
of the States have called general con- 
ferences on the subject or have con- 
ducted special studies in the field, Many 
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individual communities and many in- 
dividual citizens are demonstrating their 
willingness to approach these problems 
directly and realistically, In my own 
State one such individual citizen, Robert 
Gaede, of Ridgewood, is compiling a 
directory of recreational facilities for 
senior citizens in the entire State of 
New Jersey. 

All of this interest and all of this abil- 
ity must, I am convinced, be recog- 
nized more concretely at the Federal 
level—and my bill proposes to do just 
that in a way which will not only give 
us adequate working knowledge of the 
situation in which we find ourselves, but 
will also be useful in the development 
of the activities on the part of States, 
communities, and individual citizens. 

I have confidence, born in my deep 
conviction that we have, in this country, 
demonstrated our ability to meet and 
master problems which may seem insu- 
perable that we will find solutions. My 
confidence is based on our spontaneous, 
if sometimes slow, adjustment to the 
facts of life. I suggest that our high 
Standard of living may mean other 
things than just more or better com- 
modities. It may mean a lower rate of 
labor force participation especially 
among young mothers and older folks. 
It could mean more leisure. It may be 
that our existing retirement pattern is 
out of date as a result of the medical and 
industrial advances which I have men- 
tioned. As for myself, I am convinced 
that the conventional retirement age of 
65 years is already outmoded—as recent 
pension-planning procedures are al- 
ready indicating. Looking back at our 
times from the year 2,000 it may well be 
that the transformations which must 
come will seem as spontaneous and nat- 
ural as the increased urbanization and 
industrialization, or the growing partici- 
pation of women in the labor force which 
has happened in our lifetime. 

I want to make it clear, therefore, that 
my purpose in introducing my bill is to 
begin to put to use the science and the 
skill and the great ingenuity of our citi- 
zenry in meeting the problems I have 
outlined. I am convinced that we can- 
not begin to meet them until we know 
what they are, on a broad base. As a 
first long step in this direction, I urge 
your support for H. R. 3313 so that the 
Commission on old-age and retirement 
benefits may be set up immediately. We 
owe it to those senior citizens who are 
today facing the problems of getting 
enough to eat, a place to live, and the 
right kind of medical care. Indeed we 
owe it to ourselves. 

The article from the Newark News 
follows: 

STUDYING CARE or AGED 

Constant increase in the number of aged 
persons throughout the Western World is a 
problem with which society is grappling, but 
for which, as a whole, it has found no defi- 
nite solution. That is why 50 experts in 
the care of old people have flown to London 
to attend the International Gerontological 
Congress. Later they will go to Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark to see what progress 
is being made there. Then one group will 
visit the Netherlands, Belgium, France, and 
Britain, The other will go to Germany and 
Switzerland, 
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As scientists devoted to the phenomena 
of old age the travelers from our shores will 
doubtless be asked how the United States, 
as the richest and most powerful of nations, 
deals with the mental and physical status of 
those no longer able to work or who are de- 
nied employment because of advancing 
years. There should be nothing surprising 
in the knowledge that Federal old-age pen- 
sions and private pension systems combined 
are in most instances inadequate for full 
support. For this is a nation where, since 
Pranklin’s day, thrift has always been 
preached, and has been practiced by many. 

The gerontologists are less concerned 
about normal diseases among the aged than 
about the degenerative ailments—cardiac 
and circulatory. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands have special housing, even villages, set 
aside for the aged, like a few communities 
in Florida and southern California. 

But some of our scientists think that type 
of segregation might be mentally injurious 
to many. They will find elaborate arrange- 
ments to care for the aged in the Scandi- 
navian countries. In Germany and Switzer- 
land a medical group will study what has re- 
cently been learned and done about the bi- 
ology and chemistry of old age. In France 
our travelers will see what it is that keeps 
the aged in the younger family group. As 
an outcome of this trip, while there may 
not be unanimity of opinion, there is certain 
to be acquisition of knowledge that can be 
put to profit. 


United Nations Charter Revision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a thought-provoking letter 
I have received from Miss Ada Hanson, 
of Minneapolis, on the subject of the 
United Nations charter review and re- 
vision. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26, 1954, 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: It is with great ap- 
preciation to you that I say thank you for 
your part in the conducting of the U. N. 
Charter review hearings in Minneapolis on 
Saturday, July 10, 1954. Your questions and 
comments on specific phases were very 
helpful. 

After listening to the hearings all day I 
wish to point up those ideas which to me 
seem especially pertinent to consideration 
of charter review and revision. 

1. We need a charter review. When a ma- 
chine, an organization, or a system is not 
functioning properly and is not accomplish- 
ing the job for which it was intended (in this 
case, to keep the peace) it is time for a thor- 
ough examination. 

2. We need charter revision. When exami- 
nation reveals that that machine or system 
is not adequate for the job because of con- 
struction defects, the experts are called in— 
to study, make recommendations, and to act. 
(In this case some of the structural defects 
are the assumption of unanimity of nations, 
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and the lack of sufficient specific powers to 
give it police, courts, and tribunals.) 

3. We need much study and wide range of 
opinions. The example of public hearings 
is an indication of what is needed through- 
out the country, The friendly listening to 
all types of opinions is what will bring out 
final good decisions. 

4. From this point now, the important 
phases of charter revision in my opinion 
are: 

Specific strengthening of the U. N. powers 
to deal with war and aggression. 

Specific limitations on the legal powers of 
the U. N.—limiting the legal power to the 
matters of war, aggression, and armaments. 
(All powers not specifically delegated to the 
U. N. to be reserved to member nations.) 

Control of arms and armaments with grad- 
ual disarmament down to that necessary for 
internal law and order (but insufficient for 
aggression against another nation). 

Final aim—universal membership. 

In other words the revision of the U. N. 
Charter sufficiently to permit the following 
and carrying out of the program outlined in 
President Eisenhower's speech of April 16, 
1953, to the newspaper editors, should Make 
of the U. N. an organization with sufficient 
specific powers necessary to keep the peace, 
You could do no better service to your coun- 
try and to our world than to “carry the ball” 
for charter review and revision. We need 
the U. N—but need a strengthened U. N. 

Cordially, 
Apa HANSON. 


Upper Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the House in rejecting the rule 
to bring legislation authorizing the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project to the floor 
recalls that there is now pending in 
the Committee on Rules a request for 
a rule on H. R. 4449, the upper Colorado 
River storage project bill. In connec- 
tion with that legislation I wish to point 
out to the Members of the House that 
on July 27 the San Francisco Chronicle 
carried an article by its political editor, 
Mr. Earl C. Behrens, outlining certain 
factors which have a bearing on whether 
the project should be authorized at this 
time. 

The article points out that the project 
involves an eventual cost of approxi- 
mately one and a half billion dollars, 
and that the people of California would 
be taxed in excess of $93 million to bear 
their share of this cost. The article fur- 
ther breaks down this cost by cities and 
counties within the State and points out 
that every individual Californian would 
be hit for $7.61. The question is then 
raised as to whether this subsidy by the 
taxpayers is not grossly excessive in con- 
sideration of the fact that the project 
will provide water for only 370,000 acres 
of land at a cost of over $2,500 per acre, 

Mr. Behrens also mentions that the 
Colorado River Board of the State of 
California opposes present enactment of 
H. R. 4449 on the ground that the United 
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States Supreme Court now has under 
consideration litigation between thè 
States of California and Arizona which 
opens to question the terms and condi- 
tions set down in the Colorado River 
Compact and the Boulder Canyon Pro- 
ject Act, under which the development 
and apportionment of the water re- 
sources of the Colorado River Basin, both 
upper and lower, must be determined. 
The statement is made that California’s 
$700 million investment in water devel- 
opment projects, made in reliance upon 
maintaining the present apportionment 
of Colorado River water among the 
States, would be jeopardized by any fur- 
ther legislation which might encroach 
upon the rights recognized in the lower 
basin States by those documents. It is 
contended that until the Supreme Court 
renders a decision clarifying the division 
of waters provided for in the compact 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
the pending legislation by permitting 
further withdrawals in the upper basin 
would prejudice the possible findings of 
the Court. 

One other major question raised by 
the San Francisco Chronicle article re- 
lates to the sufficiency of total waterflow 
in the Colorado River. The upper Colo- 
rado River project, it is contended, 
would be capable of intercepting several 
years’ total flow of the river while the 
storage reservoirs were being filled. 
Present projects on the lower river, no- 
tably at Hoover Dam, require nearly all 
of the present flow to assure their pres- 
ent firm output of electric power. With- 
out statutory controls to require contin- 
uance of an adequate flow into these pro- 
jects, the power revenues upon which 
they depend for financing could be ser- 
iously impaired. 

The article concludes by pointing out 
that the Hoover Commission is now 
studying all Federal water and power 
policies, including those for the Colorado 
River Basin. The contention is made 
that in view of this study the Congress 
should not adopt any legislation estab- 
lishing new policies until the Commis- 
sion’s report is completed. 

The article follows: 

Drrosaun Dam PLAN Wort Cost STATE 

$93 MILLION 
(By Earl C. Behrens) 

Wasnincron, July 26.—California’s share 
of the cost of the proposed $1.5 billion 
upper Colorado River storage project which 
would inundate Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment would be in excess of $93 million, ac- 
cording to opponents of the proposal. 

A bill approved by the House Interior 
Committee authorizes hydroelectric installa- 
tions behind dams at Glen Canyon, on the 
Colorado River in northern Arizona; Cure- 
canti, on the Gunnison River in Colorado, 
and Echo Park, in the Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

Legislation is also pending In the Senate. 
The Senate Interior Committee last week 
approved & measure which would author- 
ize 6 major dams instead of the 3 in the 
House bill. This proposal would also in- 
clude an Echo Park Dam. 

Both bills involve a cost of about $1.5 
million. 

SAN FRANCISCO'S SHARE 

San Francisco County taxpayers, would be 
hit by an estimated $5,587,700 as their 
a of the big Federal project's ultimate 
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Alameda County taxpayers would have to 
dig up more than $6 million for Uncle Sam 
in the distribution of the costs by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Other San Francisco Bay area estimates 
include San Mateo County, $2,317,000; Santa 
Clara, $2,835,000; Sonoma, $842,500; Marin, 
$693,000, and Napa, $434,800. 

Los Angeles, of course, would pay the 
bulk of the future bill, something over 836 
million being its share. 

A bitter fight will be waged against the 
Senate bill authorizing the immediate con- 
struction of six big power dams. 

The Echo Park Dam will “invade” the 
Dinosaur National Monument and break 80 
years of conservation policy, according to a 
minority report by 9 Members of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
One of the Members who signed the report 
was Crale Hosmer, Republican, of Long 
Beach. 

Representative Citam ENGLE, Democrat, 
Red Bluff, however, was one of the majority 
Members who approved the legislation in 
the House committee. 

OTHER DAMS 


In addition to the Echo Park Dam, the 
Senate legislation provides for the Glen Can- 
yon Dam in Arizona; Navaho in New Mexico, 
Flaming Gorge on the Utah border and Cross 
mountain and Curecanti Dams in Colorado. 

Fred W. Simpson, San Diego, chairman of 
the Colorado River Board of California, is 
here aiding in what may be a hopeless fight 
to defer action on the legislation for both 
the series of dams, including the Echo Park 
project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas proj- 
ect in Colorado. 

One of the reasons the California repre- 
sentatives want the big projects held up for 
more study is the fact that litigation involv- 
ing California and Arizona over the division 
of Colorado river water is now proceeding. 

George I. Haight, Chicago attorney, the 
special master appointed by the United 
States Supreme Court, in the Colorado River 
litigation will meet with the Arizona and 
California-Colorado River Board members in 
Phoenix, August 5 to work out procedure 
for the hearings which he will hold to ob- 
tain testimony in the dispute. 

COMPLAINT 


Members of Congress are receiving com- 
plaints from all parts of the Nation from con- 
servationists who protest the despolling of 
Dinosaur National Monument, Many of 
those communicating with Congress contend 
that there are better sites for a dam than 
Echo Park. Supervisors Association. 

Among California organizations opposing 
the legislature are the State Grange, various 
committees of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, many city councils in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the CIO and the AFL. 

Fears are expressed that southern Cali- 
fornia's future water supply will be endan- 
gered if the upper basin projects are con- 
structed by the Federal Government. 

Chairman Simpson, of California's Colo- 
rado River Board declares that California 
favors continuation of the development of 
the water resources of the Colorado River 
Basin on a sound economic basis, as the need 
for development occurs. 

“California,” he states on behalf of the 
board, “recognizes the right of the upper 
basin States to utilize the waters apportioned 
by the Colorado River Compact as approved 
by the Boulder Canyon Project Act, but sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions of those 
documents as the Supreme Court construe 
them in the case of Arizona versus Califor- 
nia now pending. 

PROTECTING $700,000,000 


“By the same token, California, in protec- 
tion of its investment of nearly $700 million 
in water development projects which it has 
made in reliance upon the Colorado River 
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Compact and the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
and the economy and population of more 
than 4 million people dependent upon these 
works, must resist legislation which would 
encroach upon the rights recognized in the 
lower basin States by those documents.” 

The Colorado River storage project, as now 
proposed, it is contended, “would intercept” 
the lower basin's water supply with giant 
reservoirs at Echo Park (flooding Dinosaur 
National Monument), Glen Canyon, and 
Curecanti capable of storing several years’ 
flow of the river. In the absence of statutory 
controls of the operation of such reservoirs 
designed to protect the output of firm power 
at Hoover Dam, upon which the United States 
and the power contractors relied, the use of 
such large storage could result in seriously 
curtailing the revenues at Hoover Dam and 
other dams on the lower river and upon 
which these lower projects depend for 
financing. 

Simpson said, “It is against the best inter- 
ests of both the power users in the lower 
basin and the Federal Treasury to so legis- 
late.” 

The contention also is made that a Fed- 
eral subsidy of over $2,500 an acre of irrigated 
land and the postponement for nearly 50 
years of the commencement of repayment of 
irrigation would be on unwarranted and un- 
justified burden on the Nation’s taxpayers, 

DOUBLY AFFECTED 

“California, as a major taxpaying State, is 
doubly affected, because the amount of the 
overdraft on the water supply of the Colo- 
rado River Basin,” states Simpson, “is di- 
rectly related to the amount of Federal sub- 
sidy to the irrigation projects creating the 
overdraft.” 

Objections are raised to the legislation 
which is part of the Department of Interior 
program on the grounds that the subsidy by 
the taxpayers to provide water for less than 
370, C00 acres of land is grossly excessive; 
that the Government would be put directly 
into the power business; that the financing 
plan is unrealistic; that the project is not 
self-liquidating and that the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget for drastic 
revision of the legislation were ignored. 

A plea also has been made that since the 
Hoover Commission is now investigating and 
making recommendations as to all water and 
power policies, no legislation should be 
adopted by Congress establishing new pol- 
icies until the report of the Commission is 
completed. 

California’s ultimate share of the costs of 
the projects would amount to 9.32 percent 
of the total cost and every man, woman, and 
child in the State would be hit for 87.61 as 
his share of the huge undertaking. 


We Can Stop the Reds in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Maj. Gen. Claire Chenault 
which spells out a proposed solution to 
a perplexing problem. Since we now 
are losing ground steadily in the area 
referred to in this article, we cannot 
afford to minimize any suggestion which 
offers an improvement. 

This article was called to my attention 
by Mr. J. A. Jones, a prominent business- 
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man of Pensacola, in my home State 
of Florida: 
We Can STOP THE Reps IN Asia 


(By Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault as told to 
Joe Carmichael) 


If the Communists take Indochina, the 
United States will have to pull its defense 
line back to Alaska, Hawali, and America's 
west coast. 

And, in view of long-range submarines and 
bombers in use today, that is too close. 

We can't hold Asia if we lose Indochina. 
All Indonesia will be exposed then to Com- 
munist attack, as will be the Philippines, 
Formosa, and Japan. 

Our present defense line in Asia begins in 
Alaska, traces out the Aleutians to Japan, 
Formosa; the Philippines, and along the 
northern border of Indochina to Siam. Siam 
is the anchor of our defense line. If Indo- 
china falls the Communists will have driven 
a wedge into that defense line; it will be 
broken and flanked. 

It seems the administration in Washing- 
ton is preparing us for intervention in Indo- 
china. That is the worst thing that could 
happen. 

Indochina fs important, but direct inter- 
vention by us is not the way to win the war. 
We should use all those Asiatics who are 
interested in fighting communism. 

The way for us to win the war in Indo- 
china is for us not to fight in Indochina. 
The Reds have got to be stopped in other 
areas first. I don’t believe a war in Indo- 
china could be won by the combined forces 
of the United States; France, and Great 
Britain—the terrain is just too difficult. 

There are two possible areas in which we 
could wage a winning war to stop the Com- 
munists in Indochina. The areas are: (1) 
Korea, (2) southeast China. 

Both Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kal- 
shek could go to town if we'd just let them. 
There have been statements of their people's 
desires to unify all of Korea and to re- 
conquer China. The ideas have become 
national objectives. 

Red China can't arm and feed more than 
1 million first-class troops. The Reds say 
they have 4 to 5 million soldiers—but 3 to 4 
million of those are provincials, second-line 
Chinese troops not properly equipped or 
trained. 

The equipment for Red China's first-line 
troops comes from Russia through Siberia 
by rau to Mukden. Korea is only 150 miles 
from the Mukden railhead. Add 1,500 more 
miles from Mukden to South China and you 
see how the Reds’ supply headache increases, 
All supplies, all troops, to a South China 
front would have to be moved overland by 
rail, for there are no rivers running in that 
direction. So South China is where Chiang 
should hit, 

A simultaneous campaign into North Korea 
would harass the Communists still more. 
Reports indicate that during the Korean war 
half the Communist forces were Chinese. 
They were Chinese who could not have been 
there if there had been a line to defend in 
south China. 

Get my idea? Two fronts, 1,500 miles 
apart, with fighting in Korea and south 
China at the same time. The Reds would 
have a problem in logistics that could not be 
solved. They would have to quit in Indo- 
china to do what they could in China and 
Korea. 

We would end the Red menace in Indo- 
china and we would do it without having to 
use a single American ground soldier to fire 
a gun. 

To make the pincer squeeze effective we 
would have to use naval units to blockade 
the coasts of China and Korea. We would 
Supply experts to supervise ground serv- 
ices—quartermaster, communications, medi- 
cal. We would supply the South Koreans 
and the Chinese Nationalists with arms, 
ammunition, and other war equipment, 
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In October the monsoons will be over in 
Indochina. Clearing days will bring out 
Vietminh forces for harder and better fight- 
ing, because of increased Russian supplies 
and supervision. If a forecast I made earlier 
comes true, October will bring MIG fighters 
flown by volunteers“ and possibly Viet- 
minh pilots. The French won't be able to 
stop such alr attacks. 

To put this logical plan into operation we 
will have to start almost immediately train- 
ing and equipping additional military forces 
in South Korea and Formosa. 

South Korea needs 1% million troops with 
as much alr and as much light naval forces 
as we can train. An additional 150,000 Na- 
tionalists should be added to Chiang’s forces. 
There we would have 2½ million first-class, 
well- armed, well-trained troops, well sup- 
ported by air and naval forces. In no way 
could the Reds meet that. They couldn't 
concentrate in the north because of fear of 
Chiang and they couldn't concentrate in the 
south because of transportation difficulties. 

In South Korea and Nationalist China we 
have two military forces willing to fight com- 
munism. Their plans fit into our plan, 

What is our plan? 

Our plan is to contain communism in Asia, 
to prevent its spread. As I said, their plans 
fit perfectly into our plans. 

Sometimes I get the half-hearted objec- 
tion: “What if Syngman Rhee or Chiang Kai- 
shek won't stop when we want them to?” 

The answer is very simple. All we have to 
do is stop their supply lines. They can't 
manufacture their own arms and supplies. 
There is no danger of their going farther 
than we want. They have to comply with 
our limitations. 

And I hear the question: Won't attacks by 
Nationalist China and South Korea on the 
mainland and on North Korea set the fuse of 
world war III?“ 

I think this plan of two-pronged attack Is 
one of the surest ways of preventing world 
war III. 

Russia won't go to war for its satellites. It 
never has and it never will. And there is no 
reason for going to war in Europe for what 
happens in Asia, I never have believed that 
Russia would start anything in Europe until 
her Asiatic flank is secured. 

The Reds’ No. 1 objective is to take Asia 
and hold it solid. They need more supplies 
to feed their war machine. Indochina, for 
instance, can furnish enough rice to feed 
1 million more troops; it has lead, iron, coal, 
tin, timber—all sort of natural resources 
that Red China needs. If Red China suc- 


ceeds in getting Indochina it could support 


twice as many troops as it now has. 

Politically, too, Indochina is important to 
the Communists. 

Russia has been talking of a Laotian Peo- 
ples Republic which would include north 
Siam and part of Burma as well as Indochina. 
The republic would include all those people 
with a common tongue, Furthermore, a 
Communist victory in Indochina would lose 
for the United States all the confidence ever 
given us by the Asiatics. 

Would accreditation of the Red China 
Peking Government to the United Nations 
buy peace in Indochina? 

The Reds have the same objective now that 
they've had for years, and they will not be 
appeased. Compromising with them by put- 
ting Red China in the U. N. would only make 
problems more difficult, instead of easier. 
The Communists wouldn't relinquish their 
objectives for admission to the U. N. We'd 
have just as much chance of gaining peace 
in Asia by admitting the Reds to some fra- 
ternal lodge. 

In 1949 I warned the Senate Armed Forces 
Committee that if the United States didn’t 
save China from communism the Red tide 
would engulf Indochina, Malaya, Siam, 
Burma, Indonesia, and eventually threaten 
the Philippines and Formosa. 

When I made that forecast I tried to vis- 
ualize the Communist plan in Asia. I tried 
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to put myself in their place in China. What 
did they need? Rice, resources, manpower, 
My forecast is coming true. 

So far, the Philippines have been pro- 
tected. If the Reds get Indochina it will 
be only a short distance across a quiet 
sea to the islands. The Communists will 
send in agitators and arms, and trouble will 
follow. 

Malaya will be in grave danger. Britain 
soon will be hollering for help if the Reds 
take Indochina, 

Roads are being built all over Tibet. That's 
right in line with Red strategy. Burma 
will be very vulnerable. Roads from south- 
west Burma to Yunan Province in China 
will give access to central Burma. 

The Communists failed to get all of Korea. 
They threw their forces into Indochina. 
If they don't get Indochina they'll call a 
cease-fire and turn their strength to Tibet, 
Nepal, India. 

Communist aggression is flexible. Our de- 
fense has not been flexible. We've been 
forced to fight wherever the Communists 
dictate. 

The only way to keep Asia is to have our 
friends on the mainland of China and in 
the whole of Korea. 

Looking at a map it appears absurd that 
the Nationalists occupying an island the 
size of Formosa could hope to retake a land 
the size of China, But Nationalist China 
consists of a lot more than just Formosa, 

I mean by that, if the Nationalists would 
make a beachhead on south China and hold 
it, they could count on 90 percent of China's 
people to help. They would help in various 
ways—take up arms, engage in sabotage, do 
what they could to aid the Nationalists. 

I am being conservative in my 90-percent 
estimate. Of the 14.500 Red Chinese prison- 
ers captured in the Korean war who wanted to 
go to Formosa instead of returning to China, 
only 2 had ever been to Formosa, On ques- 
tioning, these fellows said that 95 percent 
of the people inside China now were bit- 
terly opposed to communism and would 
fight against it if they had a chance of 
winning. 

As another bit of proof, Nationalist raids 
on the mainiand first met with stubborn re- 
sistance. Now many Reds are giving up by 
units—squads, platoons, companies, In fact, 
the Communists have become very worried 
about morale. 

Now seems like a good time to launch the 
logical pincers movement in Korea and 
South China, doesn't it? Then why don’t 
we do it, you ask, and stop the fighting in 
Indochina and save our defense line from be- 
ing rolled back to our own west coast? 

One reason is the British influence in our 
foreign policy. 

Great Britain has declined to s second- 
or third-rate power yet she still is trying to 
dominate world politics. Britain wants to 
regain the monopoly of trade in China. 
That's why she’s been playing footsie with 
the Communists. The British hate Chiang 
Kai-shek because he preferred to do business 
with Americans. 

The second reason Is a strong remnant of 
the Roosevelt-Truman regime in Washing- 
ton. History indicates that their policies 
aided communism. The remnant has a 
great deal of influence on today’s policies. 

Those two forces, the British influence and 

the remnant of pro-Communist or fellow- 
traveling regimes, have combined to prevent 
us from having a sensible policy in the Far 
East. 
Communists measure world affairs in terms 
of power and force. Pretensions don’t mean 
a thing. The Reds prey on weakness, and 
back off from strength. 

The United States has been trying to form 
a giant combine to stop communism auto- 
matically, But it won't work. There are 
a lot of people in the combine who don't 
want to fight. 

Instead of teaming with Great Britain and 
France in Asia, we could do a lot better with 
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another triangular allilance—the United 
States, Formoea and South Korea. Here 
would be a combine willing to ight commun- 
ism. 


And the only way to stop communism is 
with force used in the right places. 


Hate Propaganda Through the Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the reply of the Postmaster 
General to my resolution of inquiry, 
House Resolution 632, also appended. 
The attachments are available for in- 
spection at my office: 

OFFICE oF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Enwarp H. REES, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for a report, by July 26, 1954, 
on House Resolution 632. 

House Resolution 632 requests that the 
Postmaster General furnish to the House of 
Representatives certain information with re- 
spect to 10 single print and periodical publi- 
cations. The information requested is: 

(a) Whether the United States mails were 
or are being used for the distribution of these 
publications; 

(b) The time or times of such transmission, 
the volume of mall in each case, and the 
Class of mail used; 

(c) Whether the United States mails are 
being used for the transmission, from out- 
side the United States to destinations within 
the United States, of any of these publica- 
tions; and 

(d) Whether any action has been taken 
under the laws of the United States regard- 
ing the transmission of these publications 
through the mails. 

The records of the Department at the 
headquarters office at Washington, D. C., do 
not contain all of the information sought by 
this resolution. For example, if any of these 
publications are mailed at the third-class 
rate of postage, under permit or otherwise, 
the only complete record of such mailing 
would be at the office of mailing. The vol- 
ume of individual issues of second-class pub- 
lications can be obtained only from the post 
office where the publication is entered. Ac- 
cordingly, in these two respects at least, I 
will have to call upon the postmasters at the 
points of mailing for the information re- 
quested. This is being done, and as soon as 
information is received it will be forwarded 
to your committee, 

The information presently at hand is set 
forth in the attachment to this letter. 

Of prime tmportance among the items re- 
quested by this resolution is a report on the 
action taken with respect to these publi- 
cations. 

The has, over the years, pre- 
scribed what may or may not be trans- 
mitted through the mails. It has, for ex- 
ample, said that obscene materials are non- 
mailable (18 U. S. Code, sec. 1461). This 
same section of the Criminal Code provides 
that matter of the character tending to in- 
cite arson, murder, or assassination is also 
nonmallable. 

Section 1717 of title 18, United States 
Code, provides that circulars, postcards, 
prints, newspapers, etc., which contain mat- 
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ter advocating or urging treason, insurrec- 
tion, or forceful resistance to any law of 
the United States are nonmailable. This 
same section also provides that matter in 
violation of a number of other sections of 
title 18 is likewise nonmailable. Among the 
sections listed is 2388, which section pro- 
vides, in effect, that whoever, when the 
United States is at war, makes or conveys 
false reports or false statements with intent 
to interfere with the operation or success of 
the military forces of the United States, or 
to promote the success of its enemies or 
willfully causes or attempts to cause insub- 
ordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of 
duty in the military forces, or obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistment services to the in- 
jury of the United States, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000. Mail matter doing 
any of these things is nonmailable. 

The sections of the law which might be 
said to cover the publications listed in the 
resolution are 1461, 1717, and 2388 of title 
18. It should be noted, however, that these 
sections do not expressly provide for the 
exclusion from the United States mails of 
matter attacking a particular religion, re- 
ligious group, or race. In order that publi- 
cations may be treated as nonmallable, 
therefore, it must first be determined that 
they incite to arson, assassination, or mur- 
der (sec. 1461, title 18), advocate or urge 
treason, insurrection, or forceful resistance 
to law (sec. 1717, title 18) or certain false 
reports and false statements or other mate- 
rial reasonably calculated to cause insubord- 
ination, disloyalty, or mutiny in the Armed 
Forces (sec. 2388, title 18). 

With respect to these sections of the Code, 
the courts have, on a number of occasions, 
held that before a violation of the sections 
could be spelled out and therefore before 
the material could be called nonmailable, it 
was necessary that there be a clear and pres- 
ent danger that the things proscribed by the 
statute would come about. Because of these 
interpretations the Post Office Department 
has rarely been able to find that publica- 
tions of an anti-Semetic, anti-Catholic, anti- 
Negro or anti any other race, creed or color, 
were nonmailable. In reviewing publica- 
tions of this character the Department has, 
on occasion, sought the advice and counsel 
of the Department of Justice. That De- 
partment -has consistently advised that be- 
fore publications may be declared nonmail- 
able under these sections of the law the 


requisite, intent, and willfulness, must be 


spelled out. 

It is, of course, regretted that the postal 
facilities are employed for the dissemination 
of material of this type. However, in the 
absence of authority to exclude it, the Post- 
master General has no alternative but to 
accept the material and deliver it to destina- 
tion. 

I regret that I am not able at this time to 
fully comply with the information requested 
in this resolution. It is a physical impossi- 
bility to produce all of this information 
within the time prescribed, because, as has 
been above noted, much of the information 
requested must be procured from points far 
distant from the headquarters of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Due to the urgency of this request, this 
report has not been cleared through the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


House Resolution 632 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General is 
hereby requested to furnish to the House of 
Representatives at the earliest practicable 
date, full and complete information with re- 
spect to the following: 

(1) Whether the United States mails were 
or are being used for the transmission and 
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distribution of the following described pub- 
lications: 

1. Common Sense, allegedly published 
twice monthly at Union, N. J. 

2. Pamphlet entitled “The War Criminals,” 
attributed to Editor Einar Aberg, Norrviken, 
Sweden, allegedly published in 1950. 

3. A single sheet entitled “Communism,” 
by the same editor as in item 2 and from 
the same place, carrying the pictures bearing 
the date February 1954.“ 

4. A single sheet headed “Stop Invasion,” 
allegedly issued by the Committee To Save 
the McCarran Act, Tulsa, Okla. or Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

5. A periodical publication Williams In- 
telligence Summary, allegedly published at 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

6. A single sheet headed “Open Letter to 
Congress,“ allegedly published by West Vir- 
ginia Anti-Communist League, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

7. The Cross and the Flag, allegedly pub- 
lished monthly at Los Angeles, Calif. 

8. A single sheet headed, “The Kiss of 
Death,” allegedly issued by the Citizens Pro- 
tective Association, St. Louis, Md. 

9. A periodical publication called the 
Western Voice, allegedly published in Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

10. The American Nationalist, allegedly 
published at Inglewood, Calif, 

(2) The time or times of such transmis- 
sion and distribution described in (1) above, 
the volume of mail in each case, and the class 
of mail used therein. 

(3) Whether the United States mails are 
being used for the transmission from out- 
side the United States to destinations within 
the United States of any of the material 
described in (1) above. 

(4) Whether any action has been taken 
under the laws of the United States regard- 
ing the on and distribution 
through the mails of the material described 
in (1) above. 


To Reorganize the Capitol Police Force 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DEANE]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules indicated that the lead- 
ership supported this bill. There is di- 
vided opinion among the Members, but 
as far as the leadership of the House is 
concerned, I feel that they still stand for 
some approach to a merit system for the 
Capitol Police. 

I feel the House would be interested in 
knowing some of the background lead- 
ing up to this particular bill. 

For 102 years the Capitol Police sys- 
tem has been on patronage. The pres- 
ent captain, 8 lieutenants, 9 sergeants, 
and 139 privates have during these many 
years been designated or recommended 
by Members of the House and the other 
body. And that is true as of this time. 

Under this bill there is no particular 
effort being made to immediately bring 
absolute security to this House Cham- 
ber. We do feel that it is an approach 
in the right direction to try to bring the 
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Capitol Police system ur. der a merit 
system, 

At this point I want to express my sin- 
cere appreciation for the members of the 
present police force. The incident that 
happened on March 1 is not at all di- 
rected toward the Capitol Police. It has 
come to my attention tht perhaps Ser- 
tain Members feel that this bill is fi- 
rected toward them. 
At no time during the discussion in our 
committee was there any reflection 
whatsoever on the present Capitol 
Police. The House itself must assume 
personal responsibility for the neglect 
that we_ourselves have allowed the 
Chamber to gain, by virtue of the rules 
that have been adopted, because under 
the present rules of the House the Cap- 
itol Police are not allowed to enter the 
gallery unless invited to do so. Under 
our particular bill, the rules of the House 
will have to be amended, in order that 
these men may go into the gallery. 

But I do want to make this statement 
concerning the men on the present 
force. Let us think for a moment about 
the present organization. Of the pres- 
ent 157 on the force, 83 are students; 
approximately 15 of those men are 50 
years of age and over; there are 3 on 
the force who are 60 years or over. 
There are 4 on the force who are 70 
years or over. Approximately 16 men 
on the force have served for over 3 
years. There are 15 on the force who 
have served for over 15 years, and there 
are 13 on the force who have served over 
9 years. I have no idea as to the polit- 
ical affiliation of any member of the 
force. 

I would like to point out there is noth- 
ing in this bill that would prevent stu- 
dents from taking the examinations and 
having membership on the force; but 
it would mean, under this particular bill 
and under the rules adopted, that they 
would have to give their full time to the 
work. 

If you have the bill before you I would 
like to direct your attention to page 
18, section 2 of the bill. 

Section 2 (b) sets up the Capitol Po- 
lice Board. The Capitol Police Board is 
composed of the Architect of the Cap- 
itol and the Sergeants at Arms of the 
Senate and House. The Capitol Police 
Board has been in force for many, many 
years. 

The bill provides that the member- 
ship may go up to as many as 200. It 
is not contemplated that the present 
force would be increased. I know there 
are Members on the House floor who 
Would be interested in whether or not 
the police of the Library of Congress 
and the Supreme Court might not be 
brought into the Capitol police system. 
Under the present arrangement and 
under the law we would haye no au- 
thority over the police in the Library of 
Congress or in the Supreme Court. I 
Was interested in determining that the 
Library of Congress has 76 members on 
its force. If we could bring the Library 
force into ours, our maximum of 200 
Would not be sufficient. 

In this connection, the Supreme Court 
has 33 officers. 

The appropriation has already been 
Passed to cover this legislation, On 


That is not true. 
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page 509 of the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill is an item that calls for $633,- 
203. That represents an increase of 
$217,523. This increase is reflected as 
indicated on page 3 of the report. Cer- 
tain additional men are brought into 
the system. 

Under the proposed legislation there 
would be a Chief, Capitol Police. The 
Salaries are indicated. I point out that 


‘=the salaries indicated are the gross 


1 think the House is entitled to know 
there would be certain increases. The 
captain is iow recelying a total gross of 
$5,813.33. Under this proposed legisla- 
tion he would receive $8,500. The lieu- 
tenant is now receiving $4,283.05. He 
would receive under this legislation 
$6,009. 

The privates are now receiving 
$3,996.27. It is proposed under this par- 
ticular bill that they would fall within 
class 1 or 2, and the class 2 would call 
for a total gross of $4,115, as compared 
with the present salary scale of 
$3,996.27. 

I might add in passing that these sal- 
aries are patterned after those of the 
Metropolitan Police Force. 

You will notice that a clerk is set up 
here to officiate with and serve the Capi- 
tol Police Board. 

I think it should be mentioned that 
currently and for a number of years we 
have been paying $28,000 to three Met- 
ropolitan policemen as liaison with the 
Capitol police. It is expected that with- 
in a period of time this liaison could be 
reduced to a minimum of perhaps one, 
but liaison is necessary for smooth work- 
ing between the Capitol Police and the 
Metropolitan Police. 

I would like to remind the House also 
and it perhaps should not be discussed 
at the present time, that since the 
March 1 incident, certain protection 
has been given to the Capitol which 
represents a decided increase in costs. 

There is one feature, too, that should 
be brought to mind, that under this pro- 
posed legislation on page 31, section 12, it 
is proposed to give the men training by 
the metropolitan police force. It would 
not cost the Congress anything. They 
propose to run the Capitol police in with 
their own men and give them the train- 
ing at certain periods each year. Those 
particularly better men would be given 
certain training with the FBI. It was 
interesting to those who have gone into 
this subject that at the present time 
there is not even a book of rules, there is 
nothing to guide the men other than a 
few perhaps written instructions. But 
so far as training is concerned, they do 
not receive any specialized training 
whatsoever, It has been determined 
also that perhaps some of the men who 
have been placed on the force have never 
had a gun in their hands. 

I think it should be pointed out also 
that after the examination they will 
serve on a temporary basis for 1 year. 
All of the members would, of course, be 
subject to the examination which I shall 
not discuss but other members of the 
committee will follow that this is truly 
a merit system. At the present time 
there is no security clearance on any of 
the men, but under this proposed legisla- 
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tion there would be the usual security 
check. The bill also provides for vet- 
erans’ preference and the bill provides 
for an oral examination. 


Too Much of the Wrong Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. .SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a recent article by Dorothy 
Thompson in which she contends that 
the settiement at Geneva is considered a 
defeat of an American policy which has 
changed sharply since Washington's 
day: 


Too MUCH or THE Wrona THING—SETTE- 


MENT aT GENEVA HELD DEFEAT OF AN AMER- 

ICAN Potucr WHICH Has CHANGED SHARPLY 

Since WASHINGTON's Dar 

The settlement in Indochina is a defeat 
of western and especially of American pol- 
icy. It. will be only another of a long series 
of defeats, if the policy is not changed. But 


instead of digesting the defeat, which, un- 


der all the circumstances, was inevitable, 
attempts (such as that of Senator KNOW- 
LAND) will be made to extend the policy, and 
to find scapegoats for American failure to do 
too little instead of too much, of the wrong 
thing. 

The wrong thing has been to desert the 
traditional and successful American policy 
laid down at the beginning of the Republic 
which has been falsely branded as isolation- 
ism. That policy was not to pull other peo- 
ples’ chestnuts out of fires, especially out of 
fires’ they themselves had kindled, It was 
to display toward all states, whatever their 
social and political form, a prideful courtesy 
that demanded strict reciprocity. It was to 
make no permanent alliances but to main- 
tain freedom of diplomatic action. It was 
never to be a mercenary for others, never to 
fight wars for millenial and unobtainable 
objectives, such as eternal peace and the 
world rule of law (whose law?); never to 
enter into dubiously enforceable pacts, but 
to keep one’s power in reserve; and in times 
of international crisis be prepared to say the 
last word instead of the first one. 

In the Jast generation nearly every vestige 
of that policy has been progressively: aban- 
doned in favor of universal Galahading, until 
today there is no party in America prepared 
even to debate it. The Republican Party, 
which, as the guardian of the conservative 
and traditional American forces, should have 
done so, even at the risk, temporarily, of 
losing, joined the bandwagon of the uni- 
versal antisin campaign, and is now inherit- 
ing the debacle of its predecessors’ policies, 
which it made its own. 

Our allies, however, have had some second 
thoughts and far from being their leader 
we are becoming their barely tolerated tool, 
This column does not censure them for this. 
All States take primary cognizance of their 
own interests and limitations with a view to 
their survival—all States, apparently, except 
our own. 

Our allies count on the United States to 
back them in checking communism, or re- 
bellions for independence, whether or not 
they are Communist-led or inspired, wher- 
ever the advance of these threatens their 
own interests, as it threatened the interests 
of France in Indochina, and will threaten 
them increasingly in North Africa, But they 
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will certainly not Join the United States in 
a universal crusade for liberation that might, 
conceivably, precipitate another world war. 
In the face of that possibility they will quit 
and ask the United States to ratify the terms 
of quitting, putting us in on all the defeats, 
in which, due to our prodding to hold the 
line, the United States comes off as the most 
ignominious, stripped of everything except 
a blanket of “morality” in which to wrap 
itself. 

The advance of communism in the world 
is less a record of Russian victories than of 
American failures—of betting on the wrong 
forces (“‘wrong" because doomed) at the 
wrong historical time and under the wrong 
historical circumstances. Nothing could 
make the Indo-Chinese pro-French, or the 
Arab world pro-French or pro-British, or In- 
dia anti-Chinese. But America can YTiake 
them all anti-American by convincing her- 
self that every rebellion in the world, what- 
ever its cause and case, und however in- 
evitable and overdue, is Communist-in- 
spired and must, tor that reason, be sup- 


We had the initial advantage in Asia of 
never haying been a colonial power, of be- 
ing the authors of the idea of self-determ!- 


-ation and national independence, of hav- 


ing no military bases or forces on the soll 
of other nations, nor using the lesser breeds 
to fight our wars. 

Not having taken up the white man’s bur- 
den, we were happily spared having to lay 
it down. Instead our leaders have taken up 
what others better trained than we, and 

. sa in experience, have been forced to cast 
off. 

This 1s just not bright, and no amount 
of platitudious moralizing will cover its in- 
tellectual bankruptcy. In politics results 
count, not words, 


To Reorganize the Capitol Police Force 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9413) to reor- 
ganize the Capitol Police force in order to 


increase its efficiency in the performance of 
its duties. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I can- 
not agree with the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BET] that we do in fact 
give service preference and take it away 
in another section of the bill. That was 
not the intent and that is not the fact. 

This matter was given great consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, and he should since he has men- 
tioned my name, will the gentleman ex- 
plain to me section 5 (a)? 

Mr. MOSS. If the gentleman will 
withhold for just a few moments, that 
is exactly what I will do. “Section 5, 
subsection (a) that the Capitol Police 
Board may at any time require any 
member to take a physical examination 
to be given by the attending physician of 
the Capitol,” requires that the exami- 
nation show that the person is able to 
perform his duties. That is not any dif- 
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ferent than the situation right now. At 
any time that the Capitol Police Board 
should determine that the gentleman 
you have referred to is not physically 
fit to perform his duties he would no 
longer be retained in the employment of 
the Congress. This is not an unreason- 
able requirement, it is a very ordinary 
requirement. I can think of no police 
force that does not have a similar re- 
quirement. 5 

Mr. BAILEY. Then of what value jis 
the 5- and 10-percent preference clause? 

Mr. MOSS. The same value that it is 


in every instance- here à Han seeks 


employment in the Government. 

Mr. BAILEY. You give it to him in 
one section and take it away from him 
in the other. 

Mr. MOSS. You do not take it away 
from him. You have merely required 
that a man be physically fit to do the 
job he is employed to do. I say it is not 
an unreasonable requirement. 

Mr. BURLESON, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 


Mr. BURLESON. In fact that is the 


only purpose for allowing the 10 per- 
cent for disability. 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? ` 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEANE. In the passage of legis- 
lation like this certain people will be 
penalized. The age limit in the bill is 
62 years. There are 5 or 6 men on the 
force today who are 70 years of age. If 
we make exceptions in one case it seems 
to me it would be only fair to make them 
in terms of all these deserving men. 

I am glad to associate myself with 
the gentleman from California who has 
worked so hard and faithfully in help- 
ing draft this legislation. 

Mr. MOSS. I want to make this com- 
ment. It is well to recall here what we 
are trying to do. We are trying to pro- 
vide more security by creating a pro- 
fessional police force, by holding out in- 
ducements to attract the best possible 
people. It is not aimed at eliminating 
from the present force any man who is 
qualified. To require a minimum of 
physical fitness from a police officer is 
not in any way unreasonable. I think it 
would be fundamentally dishonest to say 
that a man unfit physically to perform 
his duties should continue on the pay- 
roll regardless. 

I urge that you defeat the amendment, 


Pity the Poor Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 
Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to cite further con- 
siderations that have weighed heavily in 
my decision to be among those voting 
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against another multibillion dollar ap- 
propriation“jn the name of mutual se- 
curity. Am editorial appearing in the 
Indianapolis Ind.) Star, issue of July 
28, undef the heading Pity the Poor Tax- 
Payer, reflects the questioning attitude 
most’ citizens of my district have de- 
veloped toward Uncle Sam's fabulous 
foyeign spending. I believe it deserves 


ko be quoted in its entirety: 


The United States foreign aid program for 
next year includes $800 million for France 
to pay part of the costs of the Indochina 
War. That war is now over, at least tem- 
porarily. There is no longer any reason to 
earmark this money for France. The Senate, 
which is completing work on the foreign 
aid program, should completely eliminate 
this $800 million item. 

Other cuts in foreign aid should also be 
made. The original idea of the foreign aid 
program was to fill the dollar gap“ that 
was opened between European exports to the 
United States and American exports to Eu- 
rope. Our ald was supposed to make up the 
difference between what they spent and 
what they earned so that they could get on 
thelr economic feet and then build their own 
military defenses. 

It hasn’t worked out that way. They have 
done little toward building their own de- 
fenses, And the United States has been 
more than filling the “dollar gap,“ we've been 
overfiowing it, In 1953 this country sold 
$21,300,000,000 worth of goods and services 
to other countries. Other countries sold 
$16,600,000,000 to the United States. Thus 
their “dollar gap“ deficit was $4,700,000,000. 
But the United States gave away $6,700,000,- 
000 in foreign aid last year. That is $2 bil- 
lion more than other countries needed to 
pay their bills. As a result they are all add- 
ing to their dollar reserves while the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is still shoveling out money and 
the American Government has gone deeper 
into debt. 

The Federal deficit last year was over 
$3 billion. If we had not given away that 
extra $2 billion our deficit would have been 
only $1 billion. There is no reason whatso- 
ever why the American taxpayer should have 
to pay a nickel to build up the dollar reserves 
of other nations. There is no reason why 
we should go into debt to build up surpluses 
in their treasuries. 

The Federal Government has a backlog of 
over $10 billion earmarked for foreign ald. 
To this leftover money Congress has been 
asked to add another $3 billion or so, It 
doesn’t make sense. The Senate should 
drastically cut the pending foreign aid pro- 
gram and instruct the executive branch to 
reevaluate the spending of the leftover $10 
billion, 
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To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 8 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at bis offices 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


The Philosophy of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE-SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, July 29, 1954, in the city of 
Washington, the junior Senator of the 
great State of Nebraska, the Honorable 
SaMueEt W. REYNOLDS, delivered the prin- 
cipal address before the opening session 
of the Department of the District of 
Columbia, the. American Legion, 

That address by my fellow Senator 
and my fellow Legionnaire was written 
out of the rich experience of the Senator 
in his more than 35 years of active 
membership and leadership in the 
American Legion. 

It encompasses a philosophy that all 
Americans, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, can wholeheartedly and enthusi- 
astically subscribe to and support. 

Because of its tremendous importance 
to every American, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the stirring address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

In accepting my governor's appointment to 
the United States Senate, I broke a rule of 
many years standing. When 1 have been 
urged to run for office, as has happened on 
many an occasion, I have always said, “No, 
thank you, I would much prefer to be the 
cussor rather than the cuseee.” Now it ap- 
pears that I am on the receiving end. 

Like most businessmen who get to Wash- 
ington occasionally, I have seen the Senate 
in operation for many years, but only as an 
outsider looking on. Now that I have had 
a chance to look behind the scenes, I can 
say to you that it is much like a Legion con- 
vention. 

For 35 years, our Legion conventions have 
come in for much criticism by outsiders who 
never get a chance to look behind the scenes. 
They see us performing high jinx in the 
streets, debating on the floor, and parading 
in all manner of uniform, from dress to un- 
dress, but these outsiders never get to see 
behind the scenes. They never sce the hard- 
working committees in action. The photo- 
Fraphers Uke to take pictures of the fellows 
performing high jinx on the street, but never 
a picture of some hard-working committee 
at two o'clock in the morning trying to do 
something for our disabled and more un- 
fortunate buddies. 

The same holds true of the United States 
Senate. The public seldom gets an oppor- 
tunity to see a committee working long hours 
over a tremendous stack of bills—and in 
each bill some large group of citizens has a 
keen personal interest. Just as the public 
would have more respect for a Legion con- 
vention if they could view the real work done 
in committees, so would they have more re- 
Spect for the United States Senate. 
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My observation, based upon a short pe- 
riod of time in which I have been a Member 
of that body, is that the Senate does not 
in any way deserve the criticism heaped 
upon it by some columnists and many edi- 
tors. A majority of the Members of the 
Senate are hard-working, conscientious in- 
dividuals, trying to do a job as they are given 
to see the light. The United States Senate, 
like any other group of typical Americans, 
is made up of some men of great ability, 
some of average ability, and some of ordinary 
ability. It would be futile for me to cata- 
logue the Members of the Senate in those 
classifications, because that would be my 
own opinion. Someone else might com- 
pletely reverse the order, were they to do the 
cataloging. 

We are all rather prone to think that the 
man who agrees with us is a smart chap, 
while the man who thinks differently than 
we do is pretty dumb. No legislative body 
can function efficiently and in an orderly 
manner unless there is respect for the other 
man’s opinion. When the Senate completes 
its work, some people applaud the legisla- 
tion, and some criticize it in no uncertain 
terms, but let me point out that in a free 
country, no man can have his own way. 
Only a dictator has his own way. All good 
legislation is a matter of compromise, after 
applying that most sensible principle of give 
and take, but whether you like what your 
Congress does or not, thank God, you still 
have the right to cuss, criticize, and con- 
demn—a right which we freeborn Americans 
have, and one which is enjoyed by a few 
free men in the world today. We still have 
constitutional representatives government 
in America. 

One of the great programs of the American 
Legion is our Boys State program and, as you 
know, the activities of Boys Nation is going 
on in Washington this week. This program 
of teaching the youth of America how the 
machinery of government functions is a tre- 
mendous one. I wish that we could go a 
little farther and do a little more toward 
drilling into these boys some of the funda- 
mental political philosophy of the Founding 
Fathers. 

Too few people in the Nation today under- 
stand that political philosophy. Too many 
people talk glibly of the rights which the 
Constitution grants them, Too few people 
realize that the Constitution grants no 
rights. Our freeborn American rights are 
God given. Every American is endowed by 
his Creator with certain inalienable rights. 
No king or potentate or government gave an 
American any rights—he was born with them 
and the Constitution was set up solely to 
guarantee that no government would take 
them away from him, 

The Founding Fathers knew, as did no 
group of men in all history, that government 
is the source of all tyranny and all oppres- 
sion. The Constitution which they wrote 
has but one purpose, and but one purpose 
only—to control government. Nothing 
could do more to guarantee the future great- 
ness of this Nation than to drill that simple 
philosophy into the minds of every American 
boy until it becomes his creed. If that and 
that alone were the creed of every American, 
the future of this Nation would be safe, 
regardiess of what catastrophe might befall 
it. Even though many of our cities were 
destroyed by hydrogen or atomic bombs, even 
though we suffered an economic collapse of 


disastrous proportions, the citles could all be 
rebuilt and our economy ‘restored, provided 
the survivors could carry on under the same 
political creed as did their forebears. 

I have put my thought in rather crude 
language. The same thought has never been 
volced more eloquently than by Daniel Web- 
ster, when he arose in the United States Sen- 
ate well over a hundred years ago and said, 
“Other misfortunes may be borne or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; If it exhausts our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still 
under a new cultivation they will grow green 
again and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capi- 
tol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall and its gorgeous decorations be all cov- 
ered by the dust of the valley. All these may 
be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct the 
fabric of demolished government, who shall 
rear again the well proportioned columns of 
constitutional liberty, who shall frame to- 
gether the skillful architecture which unites 
national sovereignty with States’ rights, in- 
dividual security, and public prosperity. 
No—if these columns fall they shall be raised 
not again. Like the Colosseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be destined to a mourn- 
ful and melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than were 
ever shed over the monuments of Roman or 
Grecian art, for they will be the monuments 
of a more glorious edifice than Greece or 
Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty.” 

Another program of the American Legion 
which was emphasized during the past year 
ic one which should be at the forefront of 
our programs in all the years to come. I refer 
to our back to God movement. I hope every 
boy who is here in Washington attending 
Boys Nation will be taken over and given an 
opportunity to view that architectural gem, 
the Jefferson Memorial, and be permitted to 
stand there and read some of Jefferson's im- 
mortal words, particularly these words: “God 
who gave us life gave us liberty. Can the 
liberties of a nation be secure when we have 
removed a conviction that these liberties are 
the gift of God.“ Let me apply those words 
to the world situation today by simply say- 
ing, “Russia with all her devilish works if 
multiplied a hundredfold is not as powerful 
as God.” 

I have spoken of 1 or 2 of our Legion pro- 
grams. Now let me refer to one of our most 
ancient programs and suggest a followup or 
rather an up-to-date extension of that pro- 
gram. No organization in America has such 
a keen interest in the Subversive Activities 
Committee of Congress. It is a well-known 
fact that had it not been for the American 
Legion, that committee would have been dis- 
banded years ago. I propose to mention no 
names, but there are many who are doing 
yeoman work today in trying to root out of 
our Government and all of our American in- 
stitutions, all subversives. I have but one 
criticism of them, and that is hardly a criti- 
cism. I can only say that they are Johnny- 
come-latelys. The Leglon's interest and the 
Legion's activities on this score go back for 
some 35 years. 

Well do I remember sitting as a delegate at 
the first national convention of the American 
Legion in Minneapolis on Armistice Day some 
35 years ago next November 11 and hearing 
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the news of the Centralia massacre. Here 
was the Legion Post, of Centrallia, Wash., 
newly organized and marching down the 
streets of its home town on the first anni- 
versary of the armistice when, without warn- 
ing, members of the IWW opened up with 
rife fire from the windows of its office along 
the line of march. Warren Grim, commander 
of that post, was shot down and killed. 

The IWW were the extreme radicals of 
those days. They were the counterpart of 
the Communists of today. Much as is said 
today about methods, the Legion will never 
forget the methods used by the Wobblies. 
Rifle fire was their method. From that day 
to this minute, the Legion has declared war 
on all those from boxcar red to parlor pink 
who seek to destroy by any means American 
institutions for which American veterans 
have fought throughout the years. No man 
today could be more vociferous than the 
Legion was some 25 or 30 years ago. Shades 
of Homer Chailaux, Arthur Woods, Henry J. 
“Sailor” Ryan, Alvin Owsley, and Garland 
W. Powell. 

These were the early directors of Ameri- 
canism for the American Legion. Perhaps 
they were born 30 years too soon, but history 
repeats itself. In those days, the newspaper 
editors were prone to criticize the Legion, 
even laugh at us. They called us Red 
baiters, and thereby dull the point of our 
argument. Today some call us Fascists and 
super patriots. But all that we Legionnaires 
predicted has come to pass. The record is 
written where all who run may read. The 
point I want to make, however, is that in 
all those 35 years, the Legion conducted its 
campaign against subversives on the permise 
that it was a battle between Americanism 
and communism—between Americans on the 
one hand and the Communists and all their 
fellow-travelers on the other. Never once, 
in all those 35 years, was there the slightest 
hint of partisan politics. American Legion- 
naires, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
joined the crusade. Today, it appears that 
this crusade has degenerated to the great 
detriment of the Nation into a partisan 
political hassel. The Legion could do no 
greater service to the Nation today than to 
take the lead in getting the train back on 
the track. 

I would like to see every department con- 
vention including this one, pass resolutions 
urging that the national convention do like- 
wise and call upon the citizenry of America, 
nay, even do more than that—demand of our 
fellow citizens that they cut out the partisan 
politics and join up as Americans all in 
running the subversive enemies out of our 
Government, our labor unions, our schools, 
our churches, and our industry. No organi- 
gation is in better shape than the Legion 
to say to the Republicans and Democrats 
alike, “A plague on both your Houses.” 

Let us get the train back on the track and 
as Americans all, not as Republicans and 
Democrats, get this job done to the end 
that our children might say as we say today, 
and as our forebearers said before us, “We 
here in America bend our knees to no master; 
we bow only to God.” 


Rebuke to the Spenders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 


am including an editorial that recently 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal en- 
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titled “A Rebuke to the Spenders.” The 
editorial has warm praise for the House 
Appropriations Committee which cut 
back the 1954 foreign-aid appropriation 
bill by some $812 million: 

REBUKE TO THE SPENDERS 


The House Appropriations Committee has 
voted to cut back foreign aid 13 percent—or 
some $812 million. At the same time the 
committee accused the Foreign Operations 
Administration of fiscal irresponsibility. 

Mr. Stassen’s bureaucrats, the House com- 
mittee said, were caught in the old bureau- 
cratic game of spending everything in sight 
at the end of a fiscal year. This is a practice 
to avoid questions from Congress why the 
bureaus asked for more than was needed and 
to duck suggestions that perhaps not 60 
much is needed this year as last since there 
is some left over. 

This time the Congressmen had ‘some 
things to say about the practice. FOA sped 
up spending “in a deliberate effort to tie up 
or dispose of available funds“ before the 
fiscal deadline. Thus June buying got rid 
of “hot money as a basis for support of 1955 
requests.” The agency did this in the face 
of warnings from the Director of the Budget. 
In addition, four different sets of figures were 
supplied for obligations in the first quarter of 
1954, which only added to the confusion, 
And it was compounded by FOA's question- 
able practice of listing previously appro- 
priated funds as obligated for expenditure— 
u little bookkeeping trick to hide some extra 
funds. 

Even when the bookkeeping wasn't tricky, 
it was bad, the committee reported. Plain 
clerical errors amounted to some $47 mil- 
lion. 

Well, there must be some explanation for 
all of this and doubtless Mr. Stassen's 
pencillers will have something to say in reply 
to the committee. We recall the explana- 
tion of an error of $1 billion in foreign aid 
confessed last year. The answer was that it 
had all happened under à previous admin- 
istration. 

If FOA did juggle its figures in this 
manner, the rebuke was certainly justified. 
The reduction in foreign aid funds should 
have come in any case; under the circum- 
stances outlined by the committee there was 
justification for much larger reductions than 
were recommended. The way for the Con- 
gress to cut down on the waste is to further 
cut down on the funds. 


The Numbers Game—Part 3 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from hearings on the 1955 appropriation 
bills: 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 
AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE House or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE FISCAL 1955 
APPROPRIATIONS 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
(From hearings on January 12, 27, 29, Feb- 
ruary 3 and 8, 1954) 

Elbert P. Tuttle (general counsel): “I am 
Acting Personnel Security Officer of the 
Treasury Department. When the Presi- 
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dent's Executive order was issued we started 
to reevaluate the entire security program in 
the Treasury Department. Since that time 
there has been a total, up to December 6, 
of removals of 308 in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Of that number, as you well recog- 
nize, a substantial number are removals for 
other than security reasons. One hundred 
and ninety-four of the 308 were for other 
than security reasons. The remaining ones 
were for security reasons, and those security 
reasons were not by any means all under the 
original concept of loyalty, or subversive 
activities but on the ground of anything that 
would make a person an undesirable secu- 
rity risk, which means that of the total of 
308, 194 were for reasons that do not fall 
within the President's security program den- 
nition and 114 do fall within that.” 

In reply to questions, Mr. Tuttle and other 
Treasury Officials stated that approximately 
half of those removed were in the Washing- 
ton office, and that none was in the highest 
or second highest echelons of the Depart- 
ment. Total employment in the Department 
as of December 31 was 33,982. Mr. Tuttle 
did not have information indicating how 
many of those removed had been removed for 
subversion and for other causes named in 
the Executive order. This information was 
supplied for calendar 1953 and inserted in 
the record: 


Removals under Executive Order 10450_. 130 


Removals for other reasons 209 
Total removals 339 


This comment followed the statistics: “No 
Statistics have been kept, and none will be 
available refiecting the number of the above 
removals which were effected for reasons 
classified as subversive,“ if by this term is 
meant some type of identification with Com- 
munist or Soviet causes or interests. The 
reason for this is that during the course of 
an inyestigation there may be evidence of 
some such association but, without the ne- 
cessity either of completing the investiga- 
tion into, or evaluating this phase of the 
employee's activities, it becomes abundantly 
clear that the employee has been guilty of 
other acts that make him an unacceptable 
security risk and he is dropped. In such a 
situation, it would be obviously unfair to 
classify such removal as a subversive re- 
moval, but it would be equally inaccurate to 
state that there was no subversive problem 
involved. From my own experience in han- 
dling these matters, I do know that persons 
have been dropped as security risks on easily 
provable cases of dishonesty or false swear- 
ing in which information as to possible sub- 
versive activity was present. 

“Acts of reckless, irresponsible or wanton 
nature indicating poor judgment, and insta- 
bility, while not strictly speaking subversive 
in themselves, may, under some circum- 
stances, indicate that the individual might 
disclose security information to unauthor- 
ized persons or otherwise assist such per- 
sons (whether deliberately or inadvertently) 
in activities inimical to the security of the 
United States, and thus engage in subversive 
activities. Similarly, the presence of a close 
relative of an employee in an unfriendly na- 
tion, or identity of a close relative with a 
Communist organization or activity, while 
not raising any inference that the employee 
is subversive, might suggest the possibility 
that coercion or pressure could be brought 
on the employee through such relative to 
engage in subversive activities. It could be 
said that a person becomes a security risk 
due to suitability factors only when such 
factors raise reasonable cause to believe that 
such person might, at a later date, actually 
engage in subversive activity.“ 

The committee’s questioning of officials 
from the Bureau of Customs revealed that 
there had been approximately a half dozen 
dismissals because of security risks in the 
Bureau last year. In each of the six cascs 
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Acting Commissioner David B. Strubinger 
said that there was indication of a Com- 
munist contact, or there had been a pre- 
vious membership to such an extent that 
it was considered a definite security risk. 

Rear Adm. A. C. Richmond, Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, stated that 
there had been approximately 80 dismissals 
for cause in the. past year but he did not 
know how many were for security reasons. 
Since the loyalty program was initiated, 
there had been the following dismissals “for 
cause” (not further broken down): 


O. Gordon Delk, Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, stated that he was not pre- 
pared to separate into categories the reasons 
for dismissals from the Bureau. The follow- 
ing information was later supplied for the 
record: 


Dismissals under Executive Order 10450. 58 
Dismissals for all other causes 69 


Reference was made to the comment 
(quoted above) concerning the reasons for 
the impossibility of making a further classl- 
fication of these two groups. Figures for 
previous years were included in supplemen- 
tary testimony of Mr. Tuttle on February 8. 

On February 8 Mr. Tuttle and Mr. Stru- 
binger were before the committee which met 
to consider some seemingly conflicting testi- 
mony concerning the Bureau of Customs. 

Representative J. VaucHan Gary, Demo- 
crat, Virginia: “Mr. Tuttle, when you first 
testified before the committee you stated, if 
Iam not mistaken, that 114 people had been 
separated from the service under the security 
order issued by President Eisenhower. I 
asked at that time for a breakdown of that 
figure showing those who were actually sub- 
verstves or connected with subversive organ- 
izations. You stated that the information 
Was not available at that time and I re- 
quested that it be inserted in the record. 
When the manuscript came back to me, I was 
astonished to find a statement that the in- 
formation was not available. I knew that 
could not be correct for the simple fact that 
the Department is bound to know the rea- 
sons for which the 114 persons were dis- 
charged, and if they do not know the rea- 
sons for their discharge, then the Depart- 
ment owes them an apology for discharging 
them at all. 

“Later I found that the statement that 
the information was not available had been 
stricken from the record and that a letter 
had been Inserted. The letter still is not 
responsive to the request that I made. Sub- 
sequently, I made a request through the 
executive secretary of our committee that 
this information be enlarged to show how 
many had been separated from the service 
each year since 1947—the year in which the 
first Executive order dealing with the secu- 
rity program was issued—and I was aston- 
ished when that information was not 
supplied, 

“All I am asking is that this committee 
be given a comparative statement showing 
how many were separated annually from the 
service under the Executive order issued by 
the President of the United States in 1947 
and how many were discharged under the 
Executive order issued by President Eisen- 
hower, the figures for each of the years being 
broken down so as to show the actual sub- 
verstves and persons disloyal to the United 
States.” 

After some discussion Mr. Tuttle replied 
that he was trying to be as responsive as 
. When he first appeared he had 
Said that 114 out of a total of 209 dismissals 
Were for reasons based on Executive Order 
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10450. That 114 had now increased to 130, 
carrying through the month of December, 
and this figure had been used in the infor- 
mation furnished to the committee. He 
gave the following information concerning 
security dismissals: In the 5 years, 1948-52, 
under President Truman’s Loyalty Order 
9835, there were only 8 dismissals because 
disloyalty to the United States was the only 
ground for dismissal. The whole basis 
changed under President's Eisenhower's order 
and the 130 dismissals in 1953 are not com- 
parable to those in 1948-52. No statistics 
showing grounds for dismissal during this 
5-year period are available and to prepare 
them would require analysis of every person 
dismissed. He said: “We are not authorized 
to open the personnel investigative files to 
the extent of turning over to the committee 
the files within the categories of dismissal 
beyond classifying them as security risks. 
We feel that is the place in Treasury 
where the line should be drawn—that is, giv- 
ing statistics between security and nonsecu- 
rity but not breaking them down into the 
actual categories because the categories do 
not give the full answer.” 

Mr. Gary: “Is there any reason why you 
cannot make those a category in itself? 
The impression has been created throughout 
the United States that 2.200 disloyal persons 
have been separated from the Government 
service. That is not true, but that impres- 
sion has been created. Then when you ask 
how many of the 2,200 were disloyal, you say 
you cannot give us the answer for this, that, 
or another reason. I think we are entitled 
to have a breakdown of those figures.” 

Representative GORDON Canyvretp, Repub- 
lican, New Jersey: “Will the gentleman 
yield?” 

Mr. Gary: “Yes.” 

Mr. Canrreip: Has it not been stated re- 
peatedly that 2,200 Federal employees have 
been discharged as ‘security risks’?"” 

Mr. Garr; “And it has also been stated 
that 90 percent were either Communists or 
perverts, which is not true.” 

Mr, Canrtetp: “What you are seeking to 
determine is whether they were Communists, 
espionage agents”—— ` 

Mr. Gary: “It would be difficult to prove 
whether a person was a Communist or an 
espionage agent. If they would say they were 
suspected—I do not believe in firing people 
on suspicion, but if they were fired on 
suspicion of belonging to a subversive or- 
ganization, give us that classification. I un- 
derstand a lot of those people were drunks. 
I think when a person gets to a point where 
he canont control his appetite for liquor he 
is a poor security risk, but that does not 
mean he is disloyal. To turn such a person 
out with the imputation of disloyalty is a 
gross injustice. There is a difference be- 
tween a man being an alcoholic, which is a 
disease, and being a Communist, which ts a 
traitor. I do not want to attach to these 
2,200 people the guilt of being traitors to the 
country when it is not true. All I want to do 
is to give the American people the informa- 
tion and I think they are entitled to it.” 

Representative BENJAMIN F. James, Repub- 
lican, Pennsylvania: “Will the gentleman 


yield?" 
Mr. Gary: “Yes.” 
Mr. James: “I am not familiar with the 


source of the charge that these 2,200 persons 
were disloyal, Was that an official state- 
ment?” . 

Mr. Tuttle: “I would like to say, Mr. Gary, 
that the Treasury has not published any of 
those statistics either directly or as a part 
of the civil-service report, as far as I know. 
Some of the persons dismissed from the 
Treasury Department may be included in 
that 2,200 figure, but they may not be. If 
they are, they were picked up from the IBM 
cards sent to the Civil Service Commission, 
but Treasury has not made any publication 
of those dismissals under any classification.” 


~ 
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Mr. Garr: “I understand that. I will give 
the answer to the gentleman. The Presi- 


dent, in his state of the Union message, 
made the statement that one-thousand-four- 
hundred-and-some-odd persons had been 
separated from the service for security rea- 
sons. Everybody assumed that meant that 
they had been discharged for disloyalty. 
The number mentioned by the President was 
as of the time he made his state of the 
Union message. The number subsequently 
was enlarged to 2,200. People throughout 
the United States have the idea that 2,200 
Communist spies have been dismissed from 
the service within the last year. The Presi- 
dent has denied this, but there has been 
no breakdown of the cases. All I want is 
to give the people of the United States the 
facts. I think they are entitled to know 
the facts, and I want to give them to them, 
That is all.“ 

Mr. CANFIELD: ‘May I say, for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I am 
not sure he heard me read earlier this para- 
graph from the New York Times dispatch 
of this day. May I quote it again: ‘Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expressed his concern over 
the problem at a news conference last week, 
At that time he said he was determined that 
innocent persons should not suffer guilt by 
association. The White House staff, the 
President continued, has been directed to 
consider ways of making some information, 
by way of a breakdown, available’ " 

Mr. James: “Of course as yet nobody has 
been willing to say that all of these people 
or 90 percent of them were dismissed for 
disloyalty. In my mind there is a vast dif- 
ference between saying that people are dis- 
missed because of perversions or because of 
associations with persons who are known 
to be disloyal to the Government, and say- 
ing that they themselves are disloyal. Dis- 
loyalty means treason in my book. But I 
cannot understand how the statements that 
have boen made here could be construed as 
a charge that anybody has been dismissed 
for disloyalty.” 

Mr. Gary: “Nobody has broken the figures 
down.” 

Mr. James: “What I am trying to say is 
that nobody has said those 2.200 people or 
90 percent of them, have been discharged 
for disloyalty.” 

Mr. Gary: “All I want to know is how 
many have been discharged for being dis- 
loyal.” 

Mr. Tuttle: “The Treasury cannot give it 
to you because we have not checked the 
files of each person dismissed.” 

Mr. Gary: “I demand to know the per- 
sons who have actually been found to be dis- 
loyal. You can make any statement that 
is true as to the rest of them, but I do not 
want a statement to stand unexplained that 
is misleading to the people of the United 
States. All I want to do Is to give the people 
of the United States the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

{Omission.] 

Mr. Tuttle: “I have a specific answer to 
one of the questions you last asked, Mr. 
Gary. We do have during 1953 a comple- 
tion of the loyalty program that was initi- 
ated under Executive Order 9835, and four 
persons have been dismissed from the Treas- 
ury Department as disloyal by findings of 
the loyalty procedure under the previous 
order. Executive Order 10450 did not become 
effective in Treasury until its regulations 
were issued in September. The dismissals 
I spoke of previously were under the stand- 
ards set up under Executive Order 9835 and 
they totaled 130. The 4 I speak of are the 
only ones of the 130 as to whom charges 
of being disloyal were made. The 130 in- 
clude either dismissals or forced resigna- 
tions.” 

Mr. Gary: “Some of the 130 did resign?” 

Mr. Tuttle: Tes.“ 
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Ir. Gary: Win you give us the total 
number of dismissals and forced resigna- 
tions from 1948 through 1953?" 

Mr. Tuttle: “I am sorry. I would like 
to, but only in 1953 were the forced resig- 
nations kept separately. We do not have 
statistics on forced resignations for the pre- 
vious 5 years.” 

Mr. Gary: “Will you give the total num- 
ber of dismissals?” 

Mr. Tuttle: “Yes. I have a-table show- 
ing Treasury employees discharged during 
the calendar years 1948 to 1952, and this 
same table shows the number discharged on 
loyalty grounds under the then existing 
loyalty program. I will leave that table for 
the record. The total dismissals from 1948 
to 1952, including resignations, were 994. 
Eight of those were dismissed under the 
loyalty program itself.” 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Treasury employees discharged during the 
calendar years 1948-52 


Under pro- 

visions of | For other 
Executive 
Order 9635 


Year Total 


reasons 


Mr. Tuttle: “The total dismissals and 
forced resignations for 1953 were 339, of 
which 130 were for security reasons and out 
of the 130 were the 4 specifically found 
under the prior loyalty program to be dis- 
loyal persons. Those four are the only ones 
on whom a finding of disloyalty was made. 
Instead of 4 being included in the 130, only 
3 were included because 1 was in Puerto 
Rico and, being out of continental limits of 
the United States, is not included. 

“You asked specifically about Mr. Stru- 
binger's department. I have the figures for 
the Bureau of Customs for the 5 years 1948 
through 1952, and there were none dismissed 
under the provisions of Executive Order 9835 
in that 5-year period. That makes it com- 
pletely responsive. I had intended to make 
it responsive by stating there was no pro- 
gram in the preceding 5 years that was com- 
parable. I submit for the record a table 
on the Bureau of Customs.“ 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Employees in the Bureau of Customs, Treas- 
ury Department, discharged during the 
calendar years 1948 through 1952 


Under pro- 
visions of 


Year Executive Total 
Order 0835 
c 10 
1940 12 
1950. 12 
19081 16 
3 17 
Total ſor period 07 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


(From hearings on January 24 and March 16, 
1954) 

Representation JoHN J. Rooney, Demo- 
crat, New York: “How many Communists 
have been found in the Department of State 
in the last year?” 

Walter Bedell Smith (Under Secretary of 
State): “That I cannot answer. I do not 
know that any have been found there. Mr. 
McLeod Robert W. S. McLeod, Administra- 
tor, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
and Personnel] knows. The only time I 
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checked I was cognizant of two probable 
Communists in the Department. Alger Hiss, 
whom you know about, and the other a 
minor employee who was discharged some 
years ago because he was found to be a 
Communist.” 

{Omission.] 

Mr. Rooney. “I failed to inquire, when we 
were talking about the Communists you 
found in the Department last year, about 
alleged security risks?” 

Mr. Smith: “We found a number who were 
security risks.” 

Mr. Rooney. “How many?” 

Mr. McLeod: “Approximate 300.” 

Mr. Smith. “Please, gentlemen, when you 
talk about a security risk realize that covers 
a wide field.” 

Mr. Rooney. “Yes. That covers drunks” 

[Omission.] 

Discussing the 300 security risks men- 
tioned above: 

Mr. Rooney. “How many of these were For- 
eign Service officers?” 

Mr. Smith. “I suppose you could count 
them on the fingers of two hands.” 

Mr, McLeod. “I am reluctant to break this 
down too much, because I am afraid we will 
identify individuals if we do“! 

Mr. Rooney. My position is if you do not 
give us the information you do not get the 
money. I do not know if the committee will 
agree with me.” 

[Further discussion ensued dealing with 
taking up the matter later in the hearings.] 

Later in the hearing on January 25 Mr. 
McLeod described very thoroughly the 
method of conducting security investigations 
in the Department and the problems met in 
this activity. He then took up the earlier 
question of the number of dismissals. 

Mr. McLeod: As soon as Mr. Rooney indi- 
cated his Interest in the breakdown, I called 
the Security Office to get the figures broken 
down. I do not have them broken down 
now. I can give you what I have now, with 
this explanation: Under the Executive order, 
when a person's case was evaluated under 
the old Truman loyalty security order, it 
must be reevaluated under 10450. So to set 
up the machinery on this phase we took 
those cases which had previously been 
through the old process and scheduled them 
for readjudication under this new order. 
When any person left the Department, for 
whatever reason, who was on the list, we 
notified the Civil Service Commission that 
this unresolved security-integrity question 
existed in order that any other Federal 
agency which might employ that person 
would be aware of this situation and would 
inquire into it with respect to the sensitivity 
of the job he was to be assigned to. This is 
meant to be, and in my judgment is, justi- 
fication of the fact that the Department, in 
reporting these figures to the Civil Service 
Commission, reported people who left the 
service by whatever means, which included 
transfers, That has been subjected to at- 
tack as a dishonest reporting device. I do 
not defend it, I can only explain it. 

“Under that reporting system, which is the 
one we have in effect because of the forms 
sent to us, we have had a total of 590 sepa- 
rations on which a security question existed. 
That was from January 1, 1953, to December 
31, 1053. We can break those down as 
Tollows: 

“Those discharged for cnuse, a total of 21.“ 

Representative Pryce H. PRESTON, Ja., 
Democrat, of Georgia: “Discharged for 
what?” 

Mr. McLeod: “Discharged for cause under 
Public Law 733, which is the basic law under 
which the Executive order was issued. 

“Resigned, 188. 

“Terminated in the course of reductions in 
force, 50. I ought to point out that the re- 
duction-in-force actions are based on rela- 
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tive retention credits and are carried out 
consistent with civil-service regulations. 
There is no way I know of that we can reach 
a security risk through a reduction in force. 

“Terminated due to expiration of limited 
appointments, 36. Those are people whose 
terms just ran out. 

“Retired, 4. 

“Transferred to other agencies, 291. 

“These figures total 590. Included in that 
number, and in those categories listed so 
far, there were a total of 99 cases in that 
calendar year of separations involving homo- 
sexual deviations as the principal factor. 

“I might point out another difficulty in 
trying to assign these cases to one criterion 
or another is that there is overlapping. A 
person might be an alcoholic and also a 
sexual deviate; or he may be associated with 
Communists and also a drug addict. 

“At the present time we have 278 pending 
investigations in the sexual deviation cate- 
gory on which there has been no determina- 
tion. 

“Under the order—this is not a part of 
that general total but apart from it—we 
have completed the evaluation of 45 cases 
where there was an adverse recommendation 
from the Security Office. So far we have not 
successfully finally completed the procedure 
in a single case under this order. I think 
we have two cases where appeals are pend- 
ing, but the appeals have not yet been heard. 
The system work as follows: The recom- 
mendation of the Security Office comes to 
me. If I recommend we pursue the case, it 
goes to Mr. Lourie, [Donlad B. Lourie, Under 
Secretary for Administration] and if Mr. 
Lourie recommends it, it goes to the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary determines whether 
or not there should be a suspension. If there 
is a suspension, that starts the formal ma- 
chinery. The employee is then furnished a 
letter of charges, he has 30 days to reply, 
and his reply is again the subject of a de- 
cision. Recommendation is made to the Sec- 
retary that the employee is terminated or 
reinstated. If the decision is reached that 
he is to be terminated, he has a right of ap- 
peal and the appeal board is made up of 
three people who are not in the Department 
but in some other Government agency. We 
have not as yet carried any case through 
that machinery to the final determination,” 

(Omission,) + 

Mr. Rooney: “With regard to the 21 sep- 
arated for cause, those 21 were fired, right?“ 

Mr. McLeod: “Yes.” 

Mr. Rooney: “How many of those 21 were 
fired for being Communists?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I do not have the bresk- 
down, and I could not say they were Com- 
munists even though the information indi- 
cated they were.“ 

Mr. Rooney: “Could you not say any of 
them were Communists?” 

Mr, McLeod: “I cannot offhand, Congress- 
man. I am coming back again to justify my 
own budget, and I will try to have a break- 
down.“ 

Mr. Rooney: “How many of the 21 cases 
were referred to the Attorney General or 
district attorney, if any?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I would not normally refer 
cases to the Attorney General. We have had 
a couple of instances where people have 
falsified payroll records or made false state- 
ments on their Form 57 which we detected 
and referred to the Attorney General, but 
the Department has the FBI make investi- 
gations for possible prosecution.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Such prosecutions would be 
included in the 21?" 

Mr. McLeod: “I think the two I was think- 
ing of, both people resigned, so they would 
be under resignations.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Can you tell us whether or 
not there was any person fired since Jan- 
uary 1953 from the Department for sub- 
versive activities in the literal sense?” 
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Mr. McLeod: “I have the list of all the 
individuals here. I could go through it and 
answer your question, I think.“ 

Mr..Rooner: “There are only 21 on your 
Ust, including all the categories.“ 

Mr. McLeod: Tes. I find one here who 
Was discharged for pro-Communist activi- 
ties or associations, which would be the 
farthest we would ever go.” 

Mr. Rooney: There was one?” 

Mr. McLeod: "I have found 1 in the first 
25 pages. Do you want me to go through 

this?“ 

Mr. Rooney: “Yes. You understand my 
Position on this. I am for separating those 
who should be separated from the Depart- 
ment, but I think the public is entitled to 
know something about what is going on.” 

[Omission.] 

Mr. McLeod:, “Here is one. This fellow 
Certainly is not subversive, but he did have 
relatives who were Soviet nationals, and 
we discovered he was subject to pressure be- 
cause he was in the Department, and it was 
for his own good as well as the Department's 
good that we got rid of him.” 


Mr. Rooney: “In what area was he em- 
ployed?" 
Mr. McLeod: “I do not know about that. 


I just have his name, date of separation, and 
reason.“ 

Mr. Rooney: Do you have his grade 
there?” 

Mr. McLeod: No.“ 

Mr. Rooney: “Will you furnish it for the 
Tecord at this point?” 

Mr. McLeod: “His grade?” 

Mr. Rooney: “Yes; and in what area he 
Was employed.” 

Mr. McLeod: “That would probably iden- 
tify him.” 

Mr. Rooney: “If you do not want to iden- 
tify him, that is all right. But I feel if 
you found something with regard to sub- 
versive activities, those cases should be pros- 
ecuted. If, on the other hand, you do not 
find subversive activities, there may be some 
reason why you should not give their names. 
Suppose you give us off the record the area 
and grade, when you get it, and then we will 
determine whether or not it should go on 
the record.” 

Mr, McLeod: “Eleven of the twenty-one 
Were discharged for pro-Communist activ- 
ities or associations.” 

Mr. Roonry: “Can you give us the classi- 
fications of these people, their grades, and 
how many were Foreign Service employees?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I will have to get that. I 
do not have it with me.” 

Mr. Roonry: This man mentioned by 
the Under Secretary this morning, with 
whose separation I would agree, in what cate- 
gory would he be? Do you know the man the 
Under Secretary referred to this morning?” 

Mr. McLeod; “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Is he in this 21?” 

Mr. McLeod: No; he is not in the 21 be- 
Cause he is not as yet separated. Can we 
Ro off the record in talking about him, be- 
Cause I am afraid he is pretty easily 
identified?" 

“(Discussion off the record.)“ 

Mr. Rooney: “In regard to the 11 of the 
21 separated for cause, how many of those 
had charges been filed against which were 
Pending as of January 1, 1953?" 

Mr. McLeod: “I will have to furnish the 
answer.“ 

“(The information requested is as fol- 

lows:)" 

“Seven of the twelve had charges pending 
against them as of January 1, 1953." 

Mr. Rooney: That is all, Mr. Chairman.” 

The limitations of the departmental secu- 
Tity investigations and the maintenance of 
Security in the case of American employ, 
Of the U. N. were considered in some detall.] 

Later. Mr. McLeod made a statement con- 
taining sections on suitability factors and 
the work of the Office of Security.] 

In hearings on the third supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1954, on March 16, 
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1954, the Department of State requested 
additional funds ($900,000) to accelerate the 
security investigation of employees. Approx- 
imately 6,000 investigative cases remained to 
be investigated. Mr. McLeod spoke in de- 
fense of this request, and detalls were 
brought out in response to committee ques- 
tioning. The number of prosecutions and 
the number of subversives discovered were 
the subjects of the following discussion: 

Mr. Roonry: “How many people, if any, 
have you prosecuted under this law to date?” 

Mr. McLeod: 
function, Congressman ROONEY." 

Mr. Rooney: “How many cases have you 
turned over to the FBI, or to the Omce of 
the Attorney General for prosecution under 
this law, if any?” 

Dennis A. Flinn (Director, Office of Secu- 
rity): All of the cases involving any infor- 
mation that appears under the heading you 
have indicated there we submit to the FBI 
and the FBI, under the Executive order, com- 
pletes the investigation itself.“ 

Mr. Rooney: “How many cases have you 
turned over which would fall into this cate- 
gory?" 

Mr. McLeod: “I think we would have to 
furnish that for the record. You understand 
we do not turn them over for prosecution; 
we turn them over for investigation.” 

(The following information is submitted 
later as requested: ) 

“The Office of Security during the period 
September 1, 1953, to February 28, 1954, re- 
ferred to the FBI for investigation pursuant 
to Executive Order 10450, section 8 (d), 75 
cases. These cases were referred under the 
mandatory provisions of the Executive order 
because security questions concerning the 
individual employee had arisen. 

“In the event an individual against whom 
there is a security question terminates his 
employment with the Department of State 
for any reason, and an FBI investigation is 
pending, the Department of State immediate- 
ly notifies the FBI to terminate its inquiries 
under the provisions of Executive Order 10450 
since the individual is no longer an employee 
of the Government. Any further action 
taken In a case of this nature will naturally 
come under the national defense statutes 
but would be a part of the President's se- 
curity program, and any prosecutive action 
would necessarily have to originate with the 
Department of Justice.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Evidently the answer is 
None, because my question has not been 
answered at all. If you as head of security 
in the State Department find a case that fits 
within this law which I have read, is it not 
your duty to initiate prosecution by turning 
it over to another agency to prosecute?” 

Mr. McLeod: “It is not only my duty, but 
it is standard operating procedure. In fact, 
by Presidential directive, if we detect any 
cases that might possibly come within this 
subversive category, we have to turn them 
over to the FBI We do not investigate 
those cases.” 

Mr. Roonry: “How many have you found 
which fit in the category of this public- 
law?” 

Mr. McLeod: “I will have to furnish the 
figures for the record; I do not know what 
it is.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Of course this business of 
furnishing figures later on for the record is 
an unfortunate one; because, when you leave 
here and insert that figure this afternoon, 
and these hearings are going to be printed 
tonight, you do not give us much chance to 
inquire behind the figures you give.” 

Mr. McLeod: “It would be very difficult to 
foresee that this matter would come up as a 
result of our request today.” 

Mr. Rooney: “There is nothing difficult 
about it. I think the public understands if 
subversives or Communists have been found 
in the Government who have been accepting 
salary or wages as Government employees 
from the Treasury of the United States, that 
they should be prosecuted for a felony.” 


“We have no prosecuting 
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Mr. McLeod: I agree.” 

Mr. Rooney: “That was the intention of 
Congress when it enacted this law in every 
appropriation bill beginning a number of 
years back. You agree with me, do you?” 

Mr. McLeod; “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Now just tell us how many 
are being prosecuted by the State Depart- 
ment for violation of this law?“ 

Mr. McLeod: “I will have to ask the At- 
torney General to give me the answer to 
that.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Will you just find out and 
get us the answer, because I think it is 
pertinent.” 

Representative CLIFF CLEVENGER, Republi- 
can, of Ohio; “At the same time, would you 
find out over the period of the last 10 or 
12 years how many have been prosecuted 
under the act and turned over for prosecu- 
tion from your Department.” 

Mr. McLeod: “Since this language was 
first inaugurated?" 

Mr. CLEVENGER: That is right.” 

Mr. Rooney: “And while you are at it, 
you might find out how many of the 422 
that were mentioned by Vice President Nrx- 
on in Saturday night's broadcast have been 
prosecuted under this law. 

„That is all I have Mr. Chairman.” 

Mr. Preston: “Since you became security 
officer of the State Department, have you 
found fewer or more people with subver- 
sive tendencies than you expected to find 
when you assumed the position?” 

Mr. McLeod (after a pause): “I am trying 
to think back as to what my expectations 
were.“ 

Representative FREDERIC R. COUDERT, In., 
Republican, of New York: “As a lawyer, I 
would call that a leading question.” 

Mr. McLeod: “It is pretty hard to give you 
an honest answer on that.” 

Mr. Rooney: “Mr. Chairman, I must say 
one thing about Mr. McLeod, if I may in- 
terrupt. He does give me some honest an- 
swers.““ 

Mr. Preston: “I agree with that. He was 
very frank with this committee when he ap- 
peared before us in January.” 

Mr. Rooney: “And I admire him for it.” 

Mr. McLeod :"I think I have found fewer 
than I expected to find.” 

Nr. Preston: That is all, Mr. Chairman.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER: There might be some- 
thing in numbers—in the fewer places to 
find them in." 

Mr. McLeod: “The reorganization plan did 
make for fewer employees.” 


The Numbers Game—Part 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr, YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from hearings on the 1955 appropriation 
bills: 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 
AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE Fiscal. 1955 
APROPRIATIONS 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
(From hearings on January 27, 1954) 

(Note.—The committee went into all as- 
pects of the work of the Commission in con- 
nection with the security program. Neces- 
sarily, much of the text of the hearing must 
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be omitted in the- present report which is 
limited to the determination of the numbers 
charged, cleared, and dismissed and the 
causes for action. For complete text see 
Hearings on the Civil Service Commission 
before the Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, House of Representatives Committee 
on Appropriations, Part I, pp. 950-952, 959, 
900, 979-989, 1004-1006, 1008-1031.) - 

In discussing the investigation by the 
Commission of United States citizens for 
employment by international organizations, 
under Executive Order 10459, David F. Wil- 
lams, Director, Bureau of Management Serv- 
ices, stated that the International Organiza- 
tions Employees Loyalty Board had closed out 
2.397 cases through January 16, 1954, and 
that 956 cases were pending. The status of 
the workload of the Board as of January 16, 
1954, was as follows: 


“Cases received in Board........ 3, B08 


Cases completed by Board and trans- 
mitted to State Department for 
use of Secretary General of United 
Nations or appropriate head of 
other international! organizations: 

Clear: Cases in which no de- 
rogatory loyalty information 
was developed by the investi- 


ga 

Advisory loyalty opinion: Cases 
in which a loyalty issue was 
developed by the investiga- 
ti 108 

Suitability summaries: Cases in 
which the investigation dis- 
closes derogatory sultability 
information other than of a 
loyalty nature 

Dicontinued: Cases discontinu- 
ed by the agency because in- 
dividual was no longer em- 
ployed or beings considered 
for employment 
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Cases on hand in the Board.. 956“ 


The greater of the committee's con- 
sideration dealt with the security program 
in the civil service: 

Representative Smnry R. Yates (Demo- 
crat, Ilinois): “In how many cases since 
last May did you ask the FBI to make a field 
investigation?” 

Philip Young (Chairman): “I cannot tell 
you offhand. I do not know.” 

Mr. Yates: Do your records indicate it?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes, our records would indi- 
cate it.” 

Mr. Yates: “Can you supply it for the 
record?“ 

Mr. Young: “I believe we would prefer 
not to, Mr. YATES, as part of the breakdown 
under this security order.” 

Mr. Yares: “Tt will be the first time in years 
that you have not supplied it becnuse I have 
gone through the records of hearings since 
1950 here and, for example, here is Mr. 
Thomas' examination in fiscal year 1951 and 
it is revealed in all these hearings.” 


Mr. Young: “That was under the loyalty 


Mr. Yares: “What difference does it make 
for this purpose?” 

Mr. Young: This is a different program.” 

Mr. Yates: “I am not asking for the names 
of the employees, so there is no question in- 
volving the identification of any particular 
person. No person will be harmed as a re- 
sult. Certainly, in view of the practice of 
this committee of having this information, 
and it has been supplied each year, these 
figures should be made a part of the record. 
I call attention of the chairman to what has 
occurred. 

“For example, on page 1405 Mr. THOMAS 
asks the question: 
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What part of the 1,155 cases that have 
been heard by the regional boards will actual- 
ly be cleared and permitted to work in the 
Government service; that is, the cases that 
the regional boards have held so far for the 
fiscal year 1950; that is, through December? 

Mr. Williams. We can get it for the 
record. We do not have it with us. 

Mr. THomas. Do you remember an ap- 
proximate figure? In other words, what I 
am trying to get at Is just how serious do 
all these investigations turn out to be when 
we bring them out into the open? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The percentage of the in- 
cumbents is very small; a fraction of 1 per- 
cent were actually discharged. 

Mr. Thomas. Less than 1 percent? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Less than 1 percent.“ 

“On the next page the following informa- 
tion is supplied by Mr. Moyer and this is un- 
der the heading of ‘Results of Loyalty Pro- 


“Mr. Moyer says: ‘I might furnish this in- 
formation if it would be helpful, Mr. Chair- 
man, that from the beginning of the pro- 
gram. that is, from October 1, 1947, to No- 
vember 1949, the number of incumbents who 
were actually dismissed was 95. There were 
57 appointees dismissed, 440 incumbent em- 
ployees left the service during investigation, 
and 947 appointees left while their investiga- 
tion was in progress.’ 

“Then there is a table put in the record 
showing the employees who left the service 
prior to the adjudication of their cases, those 
who left the service during the investigation, 
and thore dismissed or denied employment 
as a result of ineligible determination. 

“I think if you will examine the hearings 
for each of the subsequent years, you will 
find that same information furnished by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

“I think certainly this information should 
be furnished. 

“For instance, where did Mr. Brownell get 
his information? Did he get the information 
from your agency?” 

Mr. Young: “What information?” 

Mr. Yarrs: “Information that he used to 
declare that approximately 2,200 employees 
have been separated from the Federal service 
for security reasons.” 

Mr. Young: “The President used that figure 
in his state of the Union message.” 

Mr. Yates: Where did the President get 
that information.” 

Mr. Young: “That was compiled by the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. Tarxs: Does not the Civil Service 
Commission have a breakdown to determine 
the reasons why the employees were dis- 
missed?” 

Mr. Loud: “Are you familiar with the 
objective of this employee security program, 
Mr. YATES?" 

Mr. Yates: Mr. Young, I am asking you 
a question as to whether or not you have 
that Information.” 

Mr. Younc: “I would like to point out 
that under this employee security program, 
the objective of it is to assure the American 
citizen, you and I, and others, that the per- 
sons that are employed by the Government 
are reliable, trustworthy, of good conduct, 
and loyal to the United States. The people 
who have been separated are persons who 
baye given us serious doubt as to whether 
they measured up to the criteria in this 
Executive order.” 

Mr. Yates: That means all parts of the 
criteria, not just one.” 

Mr. Younc: “Not just one. 

“One objective of this program is to avoid 
the kind of a breakdown that you are sug- 
gesting, so that persons are not stigmatized 
by a question of disloyalty such as they were 
previously.” 

Mr. Yates: “How will they be stigmatized 
if their names are not mentioned?” 
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Mr. Younc: “There are some persons that 
seem to think that the names ought to be 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Yates: “I do not care for the names. 
Certainly, we should not draw any inference 
as you suggest, but what about the speech 
of the type that was made last night by 
Postmaster General Summerfield implying— 
I do not remember whether he stated it 
specifically, but certainly the implication 
was there—that the 2,200 people who were 
discharged were guilty of treason. 

“Is that a correct or fair interpretation 
to be drawn from the dismissal of the cele- 
brated 2,200 cases?” 

Mr. Younc: “I did not read his speech, so 
I do not know what he said.” 

Mr. Yates: “Let me presume that he 
stated that the 2.200 were dismissed for 
loyalty reasons. Would this be a correct 
statement?” 5 

Mr. Youno: “Certainly the 2,200 were not 
dismissed for loyalty reasons. They were 
separated under the criteria of section 8 of 
Executive Order No. 10450.“ 

Mr. YATES; “Of the 2.200 employees, con- 
cerning whom we have been speaking, werè 
any of those employees discharged for-rea- 
sons contained in section 8 (a) 1 (F) of 
Executive Order 10450?” 

Mr. Young: “I cannot tell you, Mr. YATES, 
as to how many were discharged pursuant to 
any individual subsection of section 8 or as 
to how many of these criteria entered Into 
any individual case.” 

Representative Joun Puts. (Republi- 
can, California.); “Do I understand from 
that, that in an individual case more than 
one of these criteria may have entered into 
that case?” 

Mr. Young: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is it likely too, that some of 
them may bave been dismissed for a single 
criterion in section 8 (a)?“ 

Mr. Young: “It is possible.” 

Mr. Yates: “Would your records so indi- 
cate?” 

Mr, Young: “No, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “What would your records in- 
dicate with respect to the 2,200 who were 
dismissed?” 

Mr. Young: “The Commission is now pre- 
paring a complete report of the results of 
the security program, which will be submit- 
ted to the National Security Council in the 
relatively near future. As to what infor- 
mation the National Security Council and the 
White House is going to release, based on 
that report, I do not know.” 

Mr. Yates: “What information does your 
central index file contain with respect to 
employecs who were dismissed under the 
Executive Order 10450?" 

Mr. Young: “The central index file would 
certainly carry a notation if the individual 
was separated under 10450.” 

Mr. Larks: “And the reasons for the sepa- 
ration?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes. His file would carry the 
reasons for separation.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you not think it strange 
that members of the Cabinet get this infor- 
mation for public use and Members of the 
Congress cannot?" 

Mr. Panus: “How do you know that 
members of the Cabinet have the detailed 
information for which you are asking? The 
only statements I have heard have been 
along the lines of the ones you just referred 
to indirectly, of 1,653, or whatever it is, 
people have been separated from the service. 
The implication has been at times they were 
separated for security or loyalty reasons. 
But I have seen no breakdown which would 
indicate that Cabinet members had any ot 
the breakdown about which you are asking 
Mr. Young.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many people were sepa- 
rated from the civil service under Executive 
Order 10450 since the new administration 
took office?" 
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Mr. Young: “From the civil service?” 

Mr. Yates: “Have been separated from the 
Government, as a result of the operation of 
Executive Order 10450?” 

Mr. Young: “The President used the figure 
or ‘more than 2.200“, if I recall it correctly, 
in the state of the Union message.” 

i Mr. Yares: “Do you know the exact num- 
er?“ 

Mr. Young: “That is the only figure that 
has been made available.” 

Mr. Puiuurrs: “The floor leader of the 
Senate, I think, used a figure which had a 
first and second digit in there of 1,653, or 
something like that, whatever it was. Those 
are the only figures I have seen. The official 
one that we have is ‘more than 2.200.“ 

Mr. Yates: “Do you know the exact num- 
ber?” 

Mr. Young: “We have to report, under 
section 14 of the Executive order, as to what 
happens under the security program. We 
are constantly getting statistics and figures 
from the agencies in order to comply with 
those reporting requirements and to dis- 
charge our responsibility to the National 
Security Council. < 

“The Civil Service Commission, you see, 
has no authority or responsibility to serve as 
a public information center or to release 
figures or information with respect to the 
workings of that program. Our functions 
are mechanical in terms of operating this 
central index, providing participants for 
potential hearing boards, and this reporting 
function under section 14.” 

Mr. Yares: “Do you consider that in this 
Tespect the terms of Executive Order 10450 
are different than those orders under which 
Previous Civil Service Commissioners oper- 
ated when they gave this committee infor- 
mation of the type that I am requesting 
here?” 

Mr. Young: “I think the concept and ob- 
Jectives of the employees’ security program 
are quite different and distinct from the old 
loyalty program.” 

Mr. Yates: “In terms of protecting the em- 
ployees?“ 

Mr. Young: “I am not sufficiently familiar 
With what was done under the old program.” 

Mr. Yates: “I suggest you might read pre- 
vious hearings of this committee when other 
Commissioners gave us that information.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “Could we distinguish, for 
my sake, so we have officially the difference 
between loyalty and security? I think we 
use those terms somewhat inappropriately at 
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anticipated to be covered by the request for 
the appropriation for 1955? Did you break 
them down in that way?” 

Mr. Williams: “The table on page 21 will 
give you that information, Mr. Tarxs. It has 
the number of work items.” 

Mr. Yares: “Your statement in the justi- 
fication is on page 26 and states: ‘When a 
national agency check and inquiry case de- 
velops adverse security information, other 
than that requiring full fleld investigation 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, a 
limited personal investigation is made by the 
Commission to resolve the question in cases 
of appointees to positions in the competitive 
Service, and in cases of appointees in excepted 
positions, for agencies not having investiga- 
tive facilities.’ 

“How many of those investigations have 
been made since the Executive order went 
into effect?” 

Mr. Williams: “So far this fiscal year there 
have been 3,200.” 

=o Yates: How many have been disposed 
of?” 

Mr, Williams: “That is the figure I am 
Speaking of. That is the processed figure for 
this fiscal year, 3,200 completed cases.” 

Mr. Yates: “For fiscal year 1954 so far?“ 

Mr. Williams: Tes.“ 
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Mr. Yates: “And how many of those cases 
resulted in separations of the employee?” 

Mr. Young: “We could not break it down. 
We do not have the information.” 

Mr, Yates: “Of that number of investiga- 
tions, you do not know how many of those 
employees were separated and how many 
were not separated but continued to re- 
main working? Is that what you are saying?” 

Mr. Young: “That is what Iam saying; yes. 
We would not have that information.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “His previous testimony said 
they furnished that information to the head 
of the agency.“ 

Mr. Williams: That is correct, sir." 

Mr. Puiuuirs: “Your question is: Do they 
go beyond that and see what happened?” 

Mr. Yates; “I asked him whether he had 
the information.” 

Mr. Puinwips; “Your question is: Did they 
go ahead and find out whether they have 
the information?” 

Mr. YaTes: “Yes. Because later on they 
stated they got the information, the other 
agencies were required to tell them.” 

Mr. Young: That information would 
come back into the central register.” 

Mr. Yates: “Then the answer to the ques- 
tion is ‘Yes’.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “Are you saying the infor- 
mation may be in the mall register, but that 
you do not compile it?“ 

Mr. Young: “Yes. It could be compiled.” 

Mr. Puiuirs: “The information comes 
back but they do not compile it, according 
to the testimony.” 

Mr. Yates: “Does your agency have that 
information?” 

Mr. Young: “The information could be 
compiled probably from the Commission 
records,” 

Mr. Yates: “Mr. Williams has told me you 
have conducted approximately 3,200 of the 
investigations. I am asking you as to how 
many of the employees who were the subject 
of those investigations remained with the 
Federal service and how many of them were 
separated?” 

Mr. Young: “As I say, we do not have that 
information compiled.” 

Mr. Yates: Can you supply it for the 
record?" i 

Mr. Young: “We would prefer not to.” 

Mr. Yares: That is the first time it has 
not been done, What do you think, Mr. 
Chairman?” 

Mr. Pups: “I do not know. I am lis- 
tening to this with a good deal of interest.” 

“I can see a point in Mr. Young's position, 
that if we begin to push on this thing, then 
they compile that so many were dropped off 
for this reason, and that bolls it down to 
a smaller group, and then everybody begins 
to work on that group even to the extent 
of going around and asking people, if they 
wanted to go that far. 

“In the past, we have had a general state- 
ment, and I am free to admit that under 
the previous loyalty board I did not think 
much of it. So I did not think the informa- 
tion was of too great a value. Now we have 
gotten apparently a more comprehensive and 
carefully administered type of examination, 
and I am trying to form an opinion in my 
own mind as to Just which way we ought to 
lean.” Me 

Mr. Yates: “May I ask this question, then: 
Would your records indicate what portion 
of those who were separated were separated 
for reasons of disloyalty?" 

Mr. Young: “Mr. Yares, I explained be- 
fore as to what our reports are going to 
show to the National Security Council and 
the information that is going to be made 
available with respect to that report is go- 
ing to be up to the National Security Coun- 
cil and to the President.” 

Mr. Parmurrs. “You just used one word 
there, Mr. Yates, that I would not agree with, 
and that is how many are separated for 
‘subversive’ reasons. 
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“The contention is often that the poor 
man is not subversive, all he has done is run 


-around with a lot of drunks and other people 


with secrets of Government that we do not 
want to get out, and the poor fellow has been 
fired because he is ‘subversive’.” 

Mr. Yates: “I tried to use the word ‘dis- 
loyal’ and Mr. Young carefully walked around 
it and said it is not the same type of order. 
I have been trying to find a word which 
would permit disclosure of information un- 
Ger the new order comparable to the infor- 
mation we received under the old loyalty 
order.” 

Mr. PHriuirs: “I will rule that you have 
to argue that out with Mr. Young, but that I 
will not accept the word ‘subversive’ as the 
only reason for discharging these people, 
because a lot of them we just do not want.“ 

Mr. Yates: “Suppose I substitute the word 
‘disloyal’ for ‘disloyalty to the country’?” 

Mr. Ps: “Frankly, I, myself, prefer 
the term of ‘poor security risk’.” 

Mr. Yates: “That includes more reasons 
than this one.” 

Mr. Puiures: “That is just why I want 
to use it, because I think there are lots of 
reason why these people ought to have been 
gotten out, and I do not want to get into a 
national argument that this poor, abused, 
incompetent drunk should have been fired 
out of the Government, because he was not 
‘subversive.’ He actually had not been 
caught setting fire to the Capitol. 

“You get my point, I think.” 

Mr. Yates: “I get it very well, indeed. 

“Mr. Willlams, you stated that there were 
3,200 investigations“ 

Mr. WI.Liaus: “So far this fiscal year.” 

Mr. Yates: “Under Executive Order 10450; 
is that correct?” 

Mr. WI LAants: “Under this limited securi- 
ty investigations item; yes, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “The President of the United 
States has declared that more than 2,200 
Government employees have been separated 
from the service. Are we to draw from his . 
statement and from yours the conclusion 
that out of 3,200 investigations, 2,200 were 
dismissed?” 

Mr. Puruurrs: “Those are investigations 
concluded in this fiscal year.” 

Mr. Yates: “That is correct.” 

Mr. Young: “Limited security investiga- 
tions; it is not total investigations.” 

Mr, Yates: “I am talking about investiga- 
tions under Executive Order 10450.“ 

a Young: “Of this limited security type 
only.” 

Mr. Purns: “There was a short period 
from January 20 to June 30 that you skipped 
over.” 

Mr. Yates: “What is the difference between 
an investigation of a limited security type 
and an investigation under Executive Order 
10450?" 

Mr. Young: “A limited security investiga- 
tion originates from a case where a national 
agency check and inquiry shows adverse se- 
curity information, but not of a sufficiently 
serious nature to turn it over to the FBI for 
a full field investigation. In that situation, 
a limited personal investigation is made by 
the Commission to resolve the questions in- 
volved with respect to that particular indi- 
vidual. Then it is only made in those in- 
stances where the agencies do not have their 
own investigative facilities.” 

Mr. Yates: My question that was directed 
to Mr. Williams was: With respect to the 
2,200 cases that he testified to, were those 
of a limited security investigation type?” 

Mr. Williams: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Young: “He did not refer to investi- 
gations, Mr. Yares, as I recall the state of the 
Union message.” 

Mr. Yates: “What type did he refer to, 
then?” 

Mr. Young: “He was not referring to in- 
vestigations, as I believe he said more than 
2,200 people have been separated from the 
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Federal seryice under this employee-security 


“Ido not have the exact language: do you?” 

Mr. Yares: “Are you stating now that the 
2.200 who were discharged were not dis- 
charged because of limited security investi- 
gation?” 

Mr. Young: “No. What I am saying is 
that the number referred to by the President 
represented the number of separations from 
the Federal service under the employee- 
security program, particularly those stand- 
ards and criteria established by section 8.” 

Mr. Yates: “Under Executive Order 10450." 

Mr. Young: “And the additional Executive 
order, whatever the number was, having to 
do with the fifth amendment.” 

Mr. Yarrs: Are not you I fencing about 
a nonexistent thing, Mr. Young? ‘Your first 
sentence says: “These cases originate as na- 
tional agency check and inquiry cases under 
Executive Order 10450.“ The caption is Lim- 
ited Security Investigations.’ 

“What is the difference; what is the dis- 
tinction you are trying to draw? It seems 
to me that if the language of this justifica- 
tion means anything, it means that the first 
sentence and the words ‘limited security in- 
vestigation’ are about equal to each other.” 

Mr. Young: “I am not sure I understand 
your question, but this is merely one of sev- 
eral categories of types of investigations sub- 
mitted in these papers, and each one dis- 
cussed separately. And this is only one 
small part of the investigations under Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450." ~ 

Mr. Yates: “Are there any investigations 
carried out under Executive Order 10450 
other than those of the limited security 
investigation type?” 

Mr. Young: “Surely. All your national 
agency check and inquiries, for example.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many of those were un- 
dertaken since this Executive order went into 
existence?” 

Mr. Young: “I think the number is In that 
table we were just looking at here.” 

Mr. Yares: “Is that the 3,200 number that 
Mr. Williams referred to?“ 

Mr, Young: “In 1954, this shows national 
agency check and inquiry cases processed, 
303,744 for fiscal 1954.” 

My. Yatrs: “Then we read the second sen- 
tence of the justification as it appears on 

ge 26: 

When a national agency check and in- 
quiry case develops adverse security infor- 
mation, other than that requiring full field 
investigation by the FBI, a limited personal 
investigation is made by the Commission to 
resolve the question in cases of appointees 
to positions in a competitive service.. 

“How many cases were there since this 
order went into effect?” 

Mr. Youna: “I think that was the question 
you asked before you went upstairs; was it 
not, Mr. LTarrs?“ 

Mr. Yates: “I would still like an answer.“ 

Mr. Youns: “I would still prefer not to 
answer, to break down the 3,200 figure of 
limited security investigations processed; 
which I believe was the intent of your 
question.” 

Mr. Yates: “Are you saying now that there 
Were 3,200 such cases?" 

Mr. Young: “I believe that is what Mr. 
Williams said.” 

Mr. Wiu1ams: “That is the number proc- 
essed as of December 19.“ 

Mr. YATES: “3,200 such cases that were in- 
vestigated. How many dismissals were there 
of those cases?” 

Mr. Tourna: “That is what I just got 
through stating, Mr. Yares. We prefer not 
to break down that 3,200 figure.” 

Mr. Yates: “Do you mean you are not 
ing to tell this committee that of the 3,200 
cases that were initiated by the Commission 
under this order, you are not going to tell 
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the committee how many of those resulted 
in separations from service? Or how many 
are still employed?” 

Mr. Younc: “We would not have that in- 
formation compiled, although it probably 
could be compiled from records of the Com- 
mission.” 

Mr. Yates: Can you supply it for the 
record?” 

Mr. Younc: “We would prefer not to.” 

Mr. Yates: “Mr. Chairman, I think that 
ought to be supplied for the record.” 

Mr. Prius: “I have to think that one 
over. I think Mr. Young has made a state- 
ment regarding the Intent of the law, which 
would have to be settled before we decided 
whether or not he should break that down 
for us. 

“I would like to ask this question also, if 
I may, on the same point: You say a state- 
ment is made that 2,200 or so people haye 
been separated from the service?” 

Mr. Tarrs: “The President of the United 
States has stated that. He just said what 
the President said.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: The President of the United 
States said there are 2,200 cases. 

“Now, you say, Mr. Williams, there are 3,200 
decisions—settied cases?” 

Mr, Williams: “I said we have processed 
under this line item of limited security in- 
vestigations, 3,200.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “They had more cases but 
they came to a conclusion in 3,200. You 
wish to subtract the 2,200 from the 3,200; 
and I am beginning to wonder, from the col- 
loquy, whether there are other areas in 
which people have been dropped or have 
left the service, or have been discharged, 
which do not come in the category to which 
Mr. Williams referred: and it begins to 
dawn in my mind that maybe some of these 
people were in the Voice of America, or may- 
be some of these people were in the CIA, or 
something like that, who in no way come 
under the Commission.” 

Mr. Yares: Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
think we should have that breakdown.” 

Mr. Prius. “Mr. Young could say that 
Maybe there are people in these other 
agencies of Government, which are not sub- 
ject to any investigation or control by the 
Civil Service Commission, who may have 
been in the 2,200 included in the President's 


Representative ALBERT THOMAS (Democrat, 
Texas): “Mr. Chairman, let us see if we can- 
not get this behind us. I suggest that Chair- 
man Young make a statement I believe the 
President has so stated—that 2,200 people 
have been separated from the service. He 


declined to say for what reason—whether it 


was for the reason of drunkenness or some 
minor misdemeanor or the way they comb 
their hair, or whether it was security reasons 
or whatnot. You cannot expect the Chair- 
man here to go against the President. So let 
him make a statement and no need to argue 
about it.” 

Mr, Yates: “Have you been directed by the 
President not to make this information 
available to the committee?“ 

Mr. Young: “We have no authority under 
the provisions of the Executive order to re- 
lease any information. We are repo: 
to the National Security Council and doing 
certain mechanical functions as outlined in 
that Executive order.” 

Mr, Pumurrs: "If I make a ruling, maybe 
I should rule that your question should be 
directed to the National Security Council. 
Am I right?” 

Mr. Yates: “No; you are not right because 
his agency has the Information. Presum- 
ably we want information in this commit- 
tee, and if his agency has the information, 
even though it requires tabulation, it would 
be a different practice than this committee 
has observed in the past if that information 
is not given.” 
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Mr. Tuomas: “The point is he says he has 
no authority to release the information.” 

Mr. Yates: “Have you stated that?” 

Mr. Young: “I said we have no responsi- 
bility and no authority under this Executive 
order to release any information concerning 
that point. 

“Could I make one observation with re- 
spect to these investigations?” 

Mr. Yates: “Of course. I am trying to get 
you to say something.” 

Mr. Young: “I am trying to cooperate. 

“This category of limited security investi- 
gations is only a very small segment of all 
the investigations which are conducted pur- 
suant to Executive Order 10450.” 

Mr. Puiuurrs: By you, or by all agencies?” 

Mr. Young: “By us and by all agencies. 
Look at this 338.000 in all agencies and this 
is 3.600 or something like that. Then in ad- 
dition to that you have the various FBI 
ficld investigations, you have the investiga- 
tions of other departments and agencies. 
The Department of Defense does all of its 
own investigative work, and you have 51 
percent of all your Federal civilian employ- 
ees In the Department of Defense. 

“There is a very large piece missing from 
the figures that we have here.” 

Representative Norrts Corron (Repub- 
lican, New Hampshire): “I merely want to 
raise this point: For several years some of 
us have lamented the fact that we have 
these expensive and cumbersome appcal 
boards, so that anybody who found him- 
self aggrieved and turned away from Goyern- 
ment employment claimed that his char- 
acter was irrevocably stained, and they would 
go through all this process which was cost- 
ing a lot of money. I was delighted to learn 
of the new system, believing that nobody 
would claim to have a constitutional right 
to Government employment and that we 
could quietly turn people away, if there was 
any question about it, without any reflection 
about it and without being obliged to give 
them reasons, and without doing any dam- 
age. 
“If Mr. Young has the same information 
and starts disclosing to the committee the 
reasons why these people were discharged, it 
would seem to me that we pretty soon would 
be back to the situation where we have to 
have all these appeal boards and where we 
have to fight it out.” 

Mr. Yates: “Mr. Cotton, I could only sug- 
gest that you do what I did, and that Is to 
look through the hearings for the last 5 
years. I went back 5 years, and in each of 
those years I found that when any member 
of this committee asked the Civil Service 
Commission as to the number of employees, 
not their names, but the number of em- 
ployees who were discharged for security 
reasons, that information was furnished to 
the committee. I have asked Mr. Young to 
supply the same information to the commit- 
tee, and that request has been refused up to 
now. 

“I do not know that I have been un- 
reasonable in making that request.” 

Mr. Younc: “That is one reason why we 
have a new program.” 

{Omission.] 

Mr. Yates: Getting back to the 3,200 peo- 
ple who were subjected to the investiga- 
tion Mr. Williams referred to 

Mr, Pumps: “Those cases were decided.” 

Mr. Yates: Under Executive Order 10450.“ 

Mr. Puinurrs: “I want you to make a dis- 
tinction between the number of people in- 
vestigated and the 3,200 which were the peo- 
ple whose cases were decided.” 

Mr. Yates: “Yes. 

“Would your records indicate how many 
of those persons left before the investiga- 
tion was completed?" 

Mr. Young: “Resigned voluntarily?” 

Mr. Yares: Tes.“ 

Mr. Williams: “During the process of the 
investigation, very likely none of them.” 
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Mr, Yates: “I do not remember whether 
I asked you the question before, whether out 
of the 3,200 cases your records would indi- 
cate how many of those employees were still 
working for the Federal Government.” 

Mr. Young: “Yes; you have asked that 
twice before, Mr. Yarrs. The answer was that 
that information probably could be compiled 
but that we prefer not to break down this 
3.200 figure.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is there a relationship between 
the 3,200 and the 2.200 figure an- 
nounced by the President of the United 
States?” 

Mr. Young: “There might or might not 


Mr. Yates: “I am asking whether there 18.“ 

Mr. Young: “I do not know.” 

Mr. Yates: “Congresswoman Sr. GEORGE has 
made the statement that of the 2,200 that 
were dismissed, less than 10 percent were 
dismissed for loyalty reasons. Do you know 
whether this statement is accurate?” 

Mr. Young: “I have no idea where she got 
her information or derived that figure. 
Maybe she has more accurate information 
than the executive branch.” 

Mr. Yates: “Have you been directed by the 
executive branch not to disclose this infor- 
mation to this committee?” 

Mr. Young: “As I have stated before, the 
Civil Service Commission, under the terms 
of this Executive order, has no authority 
or responsibility to release any information 
concerning the employee-security program.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is there a prohibition against 
releasing it?” 

Mr, Young: “There is no authority to do 
It.“ 

Mr. Tarrs: Mr. Chairman, I will close my 
examination by stating that if we do not 
get the information, it will be a bad 
situation.” 

Mr. Puitirps: “When you asked me before 
tor a ruling, I was not entirely sure that that 
Was a formal request or was the usual infor- 
mal discussion which goes on in this par- 
ticular subcommittee. But if you want a 
formal ruling I will make one. 

“I will rule that if the Chair has the right 
to say to the witness that he must disclose 
that information to the committee, the Chair 
would first have to find out if he has that 
right legally. 

“Secondly, the Chair would be reluctant 
to make that ruling now because of two 
things; First, the question of the legal re- 
striction placed upon the Commission by the 
law itself, which should be examined from 
the standpoint of its legal weight—and I am 
not a lawyer. 

“I think first the question should be di- 
rected to the National Security Council, and 
it is our good fortune they are coming before 
this committee within the next few days. 
bes Yates can then direct the questions to 

em, 

“Next, the point which Mr. Yares raises, 
&s to a comparison between the questions 
asked the previous Commission and the 
questions he Is asking this Commission, the 
questions are not germane and that they are 
not comparable; that in all previous years 
We discussed the number of people released 
from the service on a loyalty basis.“ 

Mr. Yates: “I am willing to take that same 
comparison and take any computation based 
Only on loyalty reasons.” 

Mr. Prins: “We are now working on 
security. Finally, u this is not settled satis- 
tactorily to you, Mr. Larxs. I will at any time 
Call an executive meeting with this commit- 
tes and decide in the committee what the 
action of the committee shall be. 

“Is that satisfactory? 

“We thank you gentlemen. We will see 
you again next year, and I strongly suspect 
we will see at least the Commission again 
this year.” 

Mr. Young: “We will look forward to it.” 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Isetrn, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse: We hope you will get 
to read this little letter from two untmpor- 
tant but very interested American citizens in 
your efforts and feelings as a representative 
of us. We would like to commend you on the 
stand you have taken on this atomic-energy 
bill which the administration is trying to put 
through. You are voicing our feelings on the 
issue, as we feel other millions of us taxpay- 
ing Americans must also feel, too. May God 
give you the strength and energy to keep 
at it untll you and the other wonderful Sena- 
tors opposing this bill as presented now de- 
feat it. 

We most sincerely feel the minority will 
benefit from it Instead of the vast majority 
of us citizens, and we-feel this has been hap- 
pening with too many bills passed in this 
administration. 

God bless you always In all your efforts 
in the future, as well as for those in the past, 
as you have represented to us a most sincere 
and diligent Senator, working solely for the 
good of all instead of the few. 

Most cordially yours, 
Anne R. Hess. 
WILLAAu J. Hess. 

P. 5.—Whatever the outcome concerning 
the blll, just to know men like you are trying 
hard on our part encourages our belief in the 
future of our children. 


— 


PortTLAND, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
You are doing wonderful job protecting our 
interest in atomic-energy bill.— 
Lee CALDWELL. 
CLACKAMAS, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations and best wishes your stand 
on atomic-energy bill. 
Ruts R. Hat. 
Rocve River, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE: 
You should have the Nation’s thanks. 
have ours, 


You 


Mrs. E. A. STMERVILLE. 
VERL L. Hoover, 
Franx Hooves. 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on the good job you are 
doing. Hope to see you in Portland soon. 
CuHaagire and Maccte HENSLEY, 
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Nyssa, OREG., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Warne L. Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the people composing the undersigned 
groups and organizations, want you to know 
that we deeply appreciate your action on the 
floor of the Senate in opposing passage of 
the administration's atomic-energy giveaway 
bill. Also, please express to your colleagues 
our sincere appreciation for their fight to 
preserve to the people the billions they have 
invested in atomic energy. 

> THomas G. Jones, 
Chairman, Malhuer County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. 
CLINT SINCLAIR, 
Chairman, Wallowa County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. ` 
W. B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Beet Growers Committee. 
ORMOND THOMAS, 
Chairman, Malheur Democratic Club 
No. 1. 
HOPE GRIDER, 
Chairman, Dairymen's Committee, 
HIL. s so, OREG., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Don’t give away atomic-energy program. 
C. H. FRANKLIN, 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please accept our sincere gratitude for the 
valiant fight you are waging to defeat the 
atomic-energy bill. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. SIEGEL, 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse: 
Don't sell out. 
WALTER YATES. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I am 100 percent 
behind you in your fight to stop the giveaway 
program, 

Thanks, 

W. Hacer. 
DENveR, COLO., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Everyone, I believe, 
has been reading of your gallant fight to save 
this or the AEC from being turned over to 
big business. May the Lord bless you all 
who are trying to save what belongs to the 
public. 

CHARLES COLVIN, 


Ocpenssune, N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Just to let you know a lot of us are watch- 
ing the grand fight you and others are put- 
ting up against the atomic-energy bill and 
hoping you will win, for it is the biggest steal 
yet under the administration. I personally 
am hoping that you will win this fall, for 
men like you are needed in the Senate. Best 
of luck. 

J. S. GRAHAM, 
UPLAND, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you so much for your efforts in be- 

half of the people. 
Cordially, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. ROBBINS. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the good 
fight against the atomic-energy bill. The 
more you debate this bill, the sooner people 
will wake up to what is happening. Be sure 
and tell who is back of this big grab. 

C. INEZ FEENEY. 
Monrovia, CAL. July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: I hope that you and 
the Senators who go along with you will be 
able to stop another juicy giveaway such as 
the one now you are trying to stop. What 
a shame instead of going forward, the fogies 
are rushing windward. More power to you 
and your colleagues. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dominicx Dr LEONARDO. 
Newark, N. J., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I commend you 
greatly for the fight you are making on behalf 
of the American people in opposing the 
present atomic energy giveaway bill. 

It is in keeping with your wonderful devo- 
tion to the great good of our country and 
our people. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATHAN Davis. 

P.S.—I have written to the New Jersey 
Senators on the bill. 

RESEDA, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Heartfeit thanks to you for your 
good fight against giving the people's atomic 
energy project to the private utility group, 
Dixon and Yates, 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, x 
Mrs. MILDRED DITZLER. 
SaN LORENZO, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Our warmest con- 
gratulations to you on your effort to protect 
the public interest in the present atomic 
energy bill now before the Senate. 

Whether you and we win or not, and if 
there were more like you in the Senate there 
would be no doubt of our final victory, your 
attempt will be as much appreciated. 

We would appreciate receiving your 
bulletin as to the progress of Hells Canyon 
Dam; we are Oregonian by birth and inter- 
ested in what happens there. 

Sincerely, 


Anna and Lena PITNEY, 
Syracuse, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Good work on the atomic filibuster. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., July 22, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, i 
Senate Office Butlding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your work in stopping the power giveaway. 
History will record the fight and the fighters. 
Please keep up the filibuster, 

Yours, 
A. E. CASTELLO. 
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Mr. wauxrx, WIS. July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: You have proved your 
fighting ability before, and we have confi- 
dence that you can keep up the good work. 
The Senate ought to permit writing on a 
blackboard when the voice wenries. 

Thank you for the good fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
ETHEL KESHNER. 


ASHTON, Mo., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations to 
you. I think you're a wonderful man for 
having the fortitude to try and prevent the 
country from handing over the atomic-energy 
projects to- the private-power companies. I 
only hope and pray that your efforts will not 
be in vain, 

It's good to realize that there is at least 
one thoroughly honorable watchdog in this 
fair land of ours who cannot be bought or 
bribed or be persuaded to sell his country 
down the river. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. C. A. WATKINS. 

P. S—No acknowledgment expected or re- 
quired, 


New Tonk, N. T., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 

Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
You certainly deserve the thainks of the 
American public for the vigorous and coura- 
geous fight you are waging against the power 
grab for control of the atomic power, and 
the public will remember these Republican 

antics when election time comes around. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ina Kunin. 


New Tonk. N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: You have many citi- 
gens behind your noble cause, Keep up the 
good work. There are many of us who ap- 
preciate your efforts in our behalf. Thanks, 

Very respectfully, 
MINNIE Knawrrz. 


Cuicaco, Itr., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I regard your current 
attempts along with those of your cohorts, to 
highlight the basic issues in administration’s 
giveaway atom legislation as another note- 
worthy service for the voters of this Nation. 

As an independent voter, I hall your many 
courageous stands for good government. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. LLOYD K. WINSTON. 


Atnany, N. T., July 23, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR MORSE; I take off my hat 
to you for the magnificent fight you are put- 
ting up for us, the American people, in the 
atomic-energy struggle, 

Sincerely yours, 
Guss A, SCHNEIDER. 
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Sr. PETERBURG, FLA., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; Thanks from one 
humble citizen for your adherence to princi- 
ple, your valiant fight for our interests. I 
wish there were 95 more like you in the Sen- 
ate, who put country above self. 

Grace E. JONES. 
CORESEKILL, N. J., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Mons: Your honorable, 
forthright battles against the greedy preda- 
tors are deeply appreciated, Senator WAYNE 
Morse. You are upholding the finest tradi- 
tions of the Senate. 

Dr. ALFRED HUMAN, 


— 


ALLSTON, Mass, July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C.: 

We saw and heard you on TV tonight, Sat- 
urday, July 24, and you were great; in fact, 
we have never heard anyone on TV that com- 
pares with you. We wish we could vote for 
you and, believe me, we think you would 
make one of the greatest Presidents of all 
time. I suppose those blow-bag pals would 
never stand for a man like you. Please keep 
up your great work. 

God biess you, 

Mrs. C. LYNESS. 
West BOYLESTON, Mass., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse. 

Dear Sm: Just after watching you on local 
TV being interviewed by youth. 

Suppose you won't ever see this but would 
like you know it is a pleasure to see and hear 
one Senator that talks like a man and ap- 
parently thinks like a Senator. Sort of re- 
lieves one, to find that perhaps all the cham- 
pions of progress aren't too much swayed by 
public opinion to say and do what they feel. 

The purpose of this letter is only to give 
you a moral lift. 

Sincerely, 
W. G. Son. 
PALOS VERDES ESTATES, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
WAYNE Morse and WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Do not lessen but rather increase Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

CLARENCE H. Ler. 


— 


Macon, Ga., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Stand to your guns. America is watching 
every move, praying for the noblemen fight- 
ing our battles, Yours for honesty. 

Mrs. Ep C. ALUmBauGH, 
Editor, Spider Ross Street. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your courageous 


stand. 
KATHLEEN WALKER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26, 1954, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Stand on atomic bill is excellent. Support 
is widespread and gaining. 
KENNETH J. EN KL. 
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LAFAYETTE, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Our congratulations om your stand on 

atomic energy. 
BILL GEORGE, 
PATRICIA ALTON. 


ABERDEEN, Wass., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The membership of local 315, International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers, are vitally in- 
terested in the gallant fight you and other 
Senators are making to prevent atomic ener- 
gy giveaway to private power monopolies. 

BENJAMIN COLEMAN, 
President of Local 315, International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. 


Great FALLS, Morrr., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. G.: 
Appreciate your valiant fight to save atomic 
energy public power for the people. Best 
wishes. 


LEONARD KENTFIELD, 


ALPENA, MICH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
There are many of us everywhere who are 
not vocal but who are concerned about the 
present giveaway attempt. To you and those 
Senators assisting you we express deep grati- 
tude for this important public service you 
are rendering. Good luck in your attempt, 
Mr. and Mrs. EVERETT GENDLER, 
Rocuestmr, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations and because you are right 
you cannot do other than be successful. Our 
best wishes. 
Groace AND KATARYN RILEY, 
New Tonk, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States, Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you to continue wonderful fight 
against administration atomic-energy bill. 
Repecca Davipson. 
Wasnrincron, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Talk on. Prevent the vote on the atomic- 
energy bill. 
IRENE VANECKHARDT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 27, 1954. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D. Q.: 

Congratulations on your fight. Am with 
you. Don’t let Eisenhower steal everything. 
Eisenhower so far has given away too much 
to the big interests and has lowered taxes 
on multimillionaires, Eisenhower is a big 
bust. 

James Ma.or. 
WHITTIER, CALIF.„ July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for the magnicent service you have 
again given the American people. We are 
with you. 

Notte Hupson. 
RICHMOND HILL, N. T., July 27, 1954, 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep it up. 
Norman and GEORGE CRAMER, 
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Waurerrtrr, Caurr., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warner Morse, 
Senate Office Building, s 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am against the present AEC legislation. 
Thanks for your present stand. 
Waris E. PEREIRA. 


Boston, Mass., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Buitiding, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Just a line to tell you to keep up the good 
work. As an independent Republican I think 
you are doing a marvelous job. Don't let 
them stop you. 

James W. Santry, Jr. 


IRVINGTON, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations and best of luck. 
CHARLES STEINER, M. D. 


New Tonk, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse: 

Thank you for your fine fight against the 
administration’s atomic energy giveaway. 
We hope you will continue this fight so that 
the Nation may see whose interests the 
administration has at heart. Thank you 
again, 

Mr. and Mrs. JEROME SHAPIRO. 


MILL VALLEY, CaLxr., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

I am grateful for and support your coura- 
geous stand against passage of atomic energy 
bill. May you win out. 

JACQUELINE ONSLOWFORD. 


Defense Line Against Communism Grows 
Weaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an excerpt from 
an article by Dr. M. J. Bonn, which ap- 
pears in the July issue of Economic 
Trend Lines, This excerpt points out 
that the defense line against commu- 
nism has not grown stronger after our 
failure at Berlin. This was a failure, if 
not a defeat, according to Dr. Bonn. It 
did not succeed; it did not even ease the 
plight of Berlin. The excerpt follows: 

Unfortunately, the defense line against 
communism has not grown stronger after the 
failure at Berlin; for it was a failure, if not 
adefeat. The West had entered the confer- 
ence with the object of pushing its main de- 
fense line eastward toward the Oder-Neisse. 
It did not succeed; it did not even ease the 
plight of Berlin. There is little chance 
that this situation will improve, for if Rus- 
sia is genuinely frightened of the West, 
which may be true insofar as she is worried 
by a German military contribution, she is 
certainly not giving up the ground she has 
secured. If she Is not frightened, which 
may be due to her misinterpreting the tem- 
perament of the United States, there is even 
less reason why she should hand back what 
she holds. The heroic defense of Dien Bien 
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Phu will go down in history as one of the 
great tales of heroism of which Europe is 
justly proud. But it was not one of the 
world's decisive battles. The real battle can- 
not be won in the Far East. For even if the 
specter of communism could be eliminated 
all over Asia, Russia would still stand near 
the Rhine, at least 50 miles nearer to it than 
the barbarians stood in the days of Charle- 
magne, 1,100 years ago. 


Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include articles 3 and 4 of the series on 
Coal, by Hugh Maxwell, of the Hunting- 
ton (W. Va.) Advertiser. The first two 
articles appeared in the Recorp yes- 
terday: 

CoaL: Miners Nor THE VILLAIN IN PRESENT 
MARKET BATTLE 0 
(By Hugh Maxwell) 

If there's a villain in the West Virginia 
bituminous coal situation, it isn't the miner 
and his so-called high wage. 

This is what the miners say in discussing 
the blight of idleness that has spread 
through the rich bituminous fields of the 
Mountain State. 

The stalemate in coal—blamed by the 
operators upon high fixed costs, including 
the miner's wage—that assertedly has made 
coal unmarketable in competition with fuel 
oll and natural gas, has left the miners 
bitter. 

They feel the operators should look to 
their own faults before finding fault with 
the miner. 

What are these asserted faults of the 
operators? 

In the opinion of the miner and his leaders 
in the United Mine Workers, they are: 

“Dollar greediness,“ which allegedly has 
led the operators into cutthroat selling com- 
petition among themselves, with the result 
that, paradoxically, some are losing money 
on their product. 

Inability of the operators through their as- 
sociations, supposedly powerful and closely 
knit, to do anything politically about the 
dumping of cheap foreign oll on the Ameri- 
can market. 

YOU WON'T FIND COMMIES IN THE MINERS® 

RANES 

Too much preoccupation with the material 
instead of the human element in their 
business, 

Too much social consciousness which keeps 
a gulf between the grimy miner and his 
white-collar boss. (Operators insist that 
John L. Lewis fosters this antagonism.) 

Failure to keep in step with changes in 
economics and the market and to make their 
policies conform. 

The miner is bitter and he's veering to- 
ward socialism, but you won't find a Com- 
munist among his ranks. He takes pride in 
being an American and in the fact that he's 
a soldier on the home front in wartime. He 
buckles down in wartime and produces coal 
by the multitrainload. The miners of the 
southern Appalachian field, which includes 
West Virginia, broke all known production 
records during World War H. 

William (Bill) Blizzard of Charleston, 
president of United Mine Workers District 
17, and officially spokesman for miners in 
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the Logan, Mingo, Boone and Kanawha 
county fields, has the following to say about 
the miner's role in the coal situation: 

“The coal miner isn’t to blame for the 
situation in which the operators find them- 
selves, Their own cutthroat selling compe- 
tition is their principal trouble. They're try- 
ing to undersell one another and in conse- 
quence are losing money on their coal. No- 
body is benefiting from this situation of sell- 
ing coal for less than it costs to produce— 
least of all the miners. 

“It would pay the operators, and all others 
concerned, to realize that the miner's wage 
agreement really is a stabilizing influence in 
the coal business. 

“It establishes a price floor under union- 
mined coal because it's a definite element of 
cost, If it were not for the wage agree- 
ment there would be chaos in the coal busi- 
ness. Some of the operators would be vir- 
tually giving their coal away to grab a few 
dollars.” 

REOPENING OF CONTRACT MATTER FOR POLICY 
GROUP 

Mr. Blizzard was asked by an interviewer 
whether John L. Lewis would request reopen- 
ing of the current wage contract. He re- 

lied: 
® “I am unable to say whether the contract 
will be reopened as that is a matter for the 
UMW policy committee to decide. Of course, 
the operators themselves can ask for reopen- 
ing by filing the requisite 60-day notice. 

“Both the United Mine Workers and the 
operators are bound to continue under the 
present contract unless one side or the other 
requests reopening by filing the 60-day 
notice. 

“As I said, I am unable to say whether 
Mr. Lewis will ask that the contract be 
reopened. 

“I will say definitely and positively, how- 
ever, that if the contract is reopened, there 
will not be a miner's wage reduction. 

“A wage cut imposed upon the miners 
wouldn't sell another pound more of coal, It 
would only reduce the miner's standard of 
living, upset the economics of businesses de- 
pendent upon the patronage of miners, and 
set a precedent cruel and dangerous to all 
wage earners, 

“We don't want a return to the so-called 
normalcy of periods in the past, such as dur- 
ing the Harding administration, when the 
wages of the miner were cut to the point 
where he couldn't eat and when operators 
couldn't give away their coal. 

“About all the miner and his family can 
do now, under the reduced operating sched- 
ules of the operators, is eat. If his wages 
for the 1 or 2 days a week he works now are 
cut, he won't eat.“ 

OPERATORS URGED TO END “CUTTHROAT 
COMPETITION” 

“Good wages are basically good economy. 
Euch segment of our economy is interdepend- 
ent upon other segments. If the miner's 
wage is slashed, not only is he hurt, but 
many others are hurt, The ultimate gain 
is nil, 

“The miner's wage necessarily is a part of 
the price of coal and there seems to be a 
great deal of discussion about the price of 
coal. 

“I have noticed, however, that it isn’t the 
general public which is complaining about 
the price of union-mined coal. 

“Certainly the coal operator is hurt by 
competing fuels such as natural gas and 
residual oll, With oll, the responsibility for 
letting cheap oil into the country, to usurp 
coal markets, close mines, and throw miners 
out of work, is the Federal Government's. 

“If the Government is going to take away 
the jobs of Americans, then the Government 
ought to feed them. 

“The trouble about this residual-oil situa- 
tion is that the coal States of West Virginia, 
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Kentucky, Ohio, and Virginia haven't enough 
Congressmen to stop the oil dumping. Coal, 
in the Halls of Congress, is a minority inter- 
est. Coal hasn't a tremendous voting bloc 
like the farm interests. 

“If the coal operators want to correct their 
situation they should end their cutthroat 
competition and find a way to sell their 
product that will keep their mines operating 
at a profit, with the miners fully employed,” 
Mr. Blizzard continued, 

“Constantly blaming the miner's wage con- 
tract for the ills of the coal industry will 
get no one anywhere. The operators have 
little room for complaint. They signed the 
wage contract of their own free will; no one 
made them do it. They accepted the wage 
agreement and they ought to realize that it 
is the only stabilizing influence in the coal 
business today. 

“Even if the miner's wages were cut, the 
same old trouble with the coal industry— 
cutthroat competition among the operators— 
would continue and the general situation 
would worsen. 

“The miner's wage and the gross sales tax 
on coal are about all West Virginia gets 
out of its coal, anyway. At least 85 percent 
of the State's coal operations and land are 
absentee owned and the profits of the busi- 
ness go out of the State.” 

(In the fiscal year that ended June 30, 
1953, West Virginia’s coal industry paid in 
excess of $395 million in wages, or 28.9 per- 
cent of all wages paid within the State, 
For the calendar year of 1953, the coal in- 
dustry paid in excess of $8,267,000, or 20.8 
percent of the State's gross sales tax.) 
COAL MINER HAS HIS SAY ABOUT THE SITUATION 

What does the coal miner himself say about 
his situation? Cam Mingrone, 60, of Mount 
Gay, W. Va,, on the outskirts of Logan, is a 
miner who quit his vocation and turned to 
other jobs because of sporadic work and other 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

Mr. Mingrone said he mined coal as far 
back as the Hoover and Harding days, “when 
things were bad.” He added: 

“We had only 1 or 2 days’ work a week. 
Things are almost as bad today for the miner; 
maybe worse, because everything the miner 
has to buy isso high. He makes good money, 
but it won't buy what it should, 

“I quit mining because it was so uncertain 
and went to work for the Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co. They're fine people. 

“The mines hereabouts are working only 
1 or 2 days a week. For the maintenance 
men there is steady work; for the under- 
ground men unsteady work. It isn't right.“ 

Logan County miners by the thousands are 
following Mr. Mingrone’s example and leav- 
ing. Once there were 14,000 coal miners in 
West Virginia; now there are 9,000, The 
miner's only effective protest to his situation 
is quitting. 

The best opinion—among coal operators, 
UMW leaders and the miners themselves— 
holds that John L. Lewis will never consent 
to a cut in the miner's wages. 

There is a definite feeling that, if the wage 
contract is reopened, he may concede some- 
thing on the fringe benefits. He has his own 
economists studying the coal situation con- 
stantly and if they recommend a concession 
to the operators, to perk up coal sales, John 
L. will take their advice, it was said. If he 
does make a concession to the operators, it 
will be the first of his long career in labor. 

The coal operators complain the loudest 
about the fringe benefits in the contract. 
These are the 40-cents-per-ton payment into 
miner's welfare fund, pay for portal-to- 
portal travel, and pay for a 30-minute lunch 
period. The fringe benefits boost the miner's 
basic wage of $18.25 a day to $23. 

Besides paying into the welfare fund, the 
operators also pay into the miner's social 
security account and give him an annual 
10-day paid vacation, 
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EARNINGS IN BUYING POWER HALF WHAT THEY 
APPEAR 

The miners retort that the high pay, basic 
and fringe, “is in 50-cent dollars” and that 
their earnings, in buying power, are actually 
half what they appear to be. 

The operators feel that if the welfare fund 
payment were cut, and the paid lunch period 
and portal-to-portal pay eliminated, they 
could cut their coal selling price to the point 
where they could meet competition. 

The blight over the coal flelds has hit hard 
the coal-mining towns such as Logan, Welch, 
Beckley, Madison, and others. 

A third to a half of the miners In these 
depressed communities are living on unem- 
ployment compensation—and it runs out 
after 24 weeks. Then there is the choice of 
public assistance or pulling up stakes. 

Indicative of the situation in Logan ts the 
report by Keith Arnett of the State unem- 
ployment compensation office that 3,800 un- 
employed coal miners, of the 9,000 remaining 
in the country, are now drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits. Another 1,000 are idle but in- 
eligible for benefits, by reason of having been 
employed by companies working fewer than 
8 persons. Mr. Arnett said he processed 781 
new unemployment compensation claims 
last May. 

J. W. Colley, secretary of the Logan Coal 
Operators’ Association, reported that 15 of 
the county's 30 mines are closed. “This is 
because of the loss of coal markets to com- 
peting fuels,” he said. 

LOGAN IS CONFIDENT DESPITE BEING HARD HIT 


G. W. Raike, president of the National 
Bank of Logan, expressed himself about the 
town's situation: 

“Logan is absolutely dependent upon coal 
mining. Many of our miners are still living 
in Logan but are working elsewhere. The 
economic effect of this state of affairs upon 
the community remains to be seen. 

“The loss of markets for coal is attribut- 
able to cheaper competing fuels and to high 
wages of miners. As a result of the coal 
situation, some operators are closing poorly- 
producing mines and concentrating on better 
mines. These better mines are giving some 
of our miners 5 days! work a week, This is 
helping Logan. 

“Our mine operators are using more 
machinery and more efficient production 
methods to offset high labor costs.“ 

Mr. Ralke said that he and his bank have 
faith that Logan will survive her troubles. 
He pointed to a new banking home under 
construction across the street, “We're opti- 
mistic enough to be building a new home,” 
he smiled. “Everything will be all right with 
us if our miners aren't misled by their lead- 
ers and if all working people work more.“ 


Coat: GOLDEN AGE on THE Way IN 
CHEMICALS, POWER 
(By Hugh Maxwell) 

Coal, the sick industry of West Virginia 
and other States in the southern Appalach- 
ian bituminous fleld, will recover—and in a 
big way. Its golden era looms, 

The billion-ton-a-year-plus production 
and consumption year is ahead. Probably 
it will be the year 1970. From them on, coal's 
possibilities are limitless, 

If the idle coal miner, the operator des- 
perate for business to stave off bankruptcy 
and the mining-town merchant needing pa- 
tronage to pay overhead, can hold on for a 
few years more—perhaps only a few months 
more—the tide will have turned. Perhaps it 
already is turning. Consumption of bitu- 
minous coal increased in 1953 over 1952. 

While the coal industry waits for the def- 
nite turning of the tide—the flood wash of 
1970—it can content itself with the pros- 
pect that increased demands of present cus- 
tomers in the immediate years ahead should 
soon relieve distress in mining areas, 
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PRESENT PRODUCTION WILL LOOK TRIVIAL 

Present production, around 450 million 
tons annually, and consumption of 426 mil- 
lion tons, will look trivial in comparison with 
the future. Coal, to be the adjunct of the 
atomic and chemical industries, and to re- 
place oll and gas when they run low, eventu- 
ally will be one of the Nation's big three 
industries. The three will be atomic power, 
chemicals, and coal. 

A pipedream? 

Not according to the hardheaded econo- 
mists of the Bituminous Coal Institute, in 
which are concentrated the best brains of 
the coal industry. 

To support their beliefs, they have called 
for corroboration upon a competitor in the 
oll industry, Eugene Ayres, nationally known 
economist in the field of energy resources 
and presently serving as technical adviser 
to the Gulf (Oil) Research & Development 
Co. 
The Bituminous Coal Institute economists, 
in their 1953 annual report just published, 
quoted Mr. Ayres as follows: 

“All signs now seem to point toward an 
almost explosive expansion in United States 
consumption of coal. 

“By 1958 I believe that demand should 
be about 600 million tons, by 1960 it should 
be 640 million, by 1965 at total of 900 million, 
by 1970, an aggregate of 1,200,000,000. 

“The reasons for such a rise are the rate 
at which electric power demands are in- 
creasing, the inadequate potential capacity of 
hydroelectric power, expected peaks of pro- 
duction of natural petroleum and natural 
gas around 1965, expected peak of produc- 
tion of world petroleum between 1985 and 
2000, expected higher rates for present liquid 
fuels and wordwide demands for such fuels. 

“I believe that by 1960 we shall be unable 
to import all the oil we need because of the 
competitive need of the rest of the world. 
By 1970, we shall want to import 4.5 billion 
barrels, while the world shortage will be 
nearly 4 billion. And by 1980, we (and the 
remainder of the world) will experience an 
annual oil shortage of 7 million barrels.” 
PETROLEUM’S COSTS WILL JUSTIFY LIQUEFYING 

COAL 


“Because of these conditions of growing 
shortage, the price of petroleum will go high 
enough to justify the conversion of coal to 
liquid fuel. No residual fuel ofl then will 
be sold except that required for shtp bunkers. 
Some liquid fuel will be produced from oil 
shale but only a minor part of what we shall 
need.” 

Supporting the opinions of Mr. Ayres is 
Herbert Hoover, former President and a min- 
ing engineer of worldwide reputation, He 
Says: There is no engineer who believes that 
this Nation (the United States) can do with- 
out huge supplies of coal. 

“Despite the encroachment of water power, 
ofl, gas and possibly atomic power, the Na- 
tion will need increased coal production. 
There is in sight no ample substitute for 
much of our steam produced by burning coal, 
No substitute for a large part of our house- 
hold coal, no substitute for coal in the metal- 
lurgical industries and for coal to produce 
chemicals.” 

In the situation of declining petroleum 
and natural gas supplies in the United States, 
and elsewhere over the world, coal literally 
has “an ace in the hole.” 

Un d in West Virginia alone is 
the colossal total of 117,500,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. 

NATION'S COAL RESERVES AMOUNT TO TRILLION 
TONS 

In the remainder of the United States, 
Coal reserves amount to almost 1 trillion tons. 

Roughly 75 percent of all this coal is 
Tecoverable. 

Petroleum and natural-gas reserves are in- 
Bignificant compared to the enormous coal 
reserve underground. According to a study 
made by Joseph Pursglove, Jr., of the Pitts- 
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burgh Consolidation Coal Co., bituminous 
coal should begin gradually to move into the 
rai occupied by oil and natural gas after 
1955. 

There is enough coal in the United States 
to last a thousand year, Bituminous Coal 
Institute economists estimate. 

West Virginia has just begun to touch her 
supply. Of this State's original coal re- 
sources of an estimated 123 billion tons, only 
5,500,000,000 tons have been taken out in 
the past 100 years. 

The tide in the coal business may already 
have begun turning from bad to better. 

Hidden in cold coal statistics is the curious 
fact that, despite the bleak aspect of the 
business lately, consumption actually in- 
creased in 1953 over 1952. The consumption 
last year was 426 million tons as compared 
with 419 million in 1952. 


COKE, ELECTRIC UTILITIES—COAL’S BEST 
CUSTOMERS 

The consumption figures show that the 
two best customers of the coal industry at 
present are the coke plants, which make coke 
from coal for the steel industry, and electric 
utilities. 

The coke plants used 112,378,000 tons in 
1953. The electric utilities consumed 112,- 
278,000 tons. Retail dealers bought and sold 
61 million tons. Other industries, including 
the chemical industry, consumed 113 million 
tons. Railroads used 28 million tons. 

Each branch of consumption used more 
coal in 1953 than in 1952 except the railroads 
and retail dealers. Consumption by the 
railroads, which were far along with diesel- 
ization of locomotives by 1953, dropped 10 
million tons in that year as compared with 
the prior year. Retail dealers used 7 million 
Tewer tons in 1953 than in 1952 because the 
1953 winter was mild. 

The best immediate chances for expansion 
in demand for coal, and the quickest relief 
for the sick industry, apparently lie in 
atomic-power development, electric-power 
generating plants, and chemical factories. 

The Bituminous Coal Institute believes, 
with other leaders in the coal industry, that 
atomic power doesn't pose a threat to coal, 

The Institute says: “Those best informed 
see little chance of atomic energy replacing 
coal in the foreseeable future. 

“America’s great atomic energy program 
has required enormous amounts of heat and 
energy which have been largely supplied by 
coal. The association and dependence will 
be close and greater in the future. Indeed, 
one of the requisites for the sites of new 
atomic installations is accessibility to coal 
supplies.” 

What the atomic program means to coal 
is illustrated forcefully by the fact that the 
atomic gaseous-diffusion plant being built 
in Pike County, Ohio, will require such an 
enormous amount of electric power that 
3,110,000 tons of coal annually will have to 
be burned to supply it. 

The tonnage mentioned will be consumed 
each year by the Kyger Creek electric gen- 
erating plant being built by the Ohio Valley 
Electric Co. to feed electrical power into the 
gaseous-diffusion plant. 

The American public, through purchase of 
electrically powered home comforts and 
conveniences such as air conditioners, heat 
pumps, window fans, clothes washers and 
dryers, refrigerators, deep freezers, vacuum 
cleaners, and home-lighting equipment, has 
been using more and more electricity. 

To supply this power in 1953, the electric 
utilities burned 112 million tons of coal. 
The power demand and coal use are expected 
to double within 10 years. 

The chemical industries in 1953 burned 
an estimated 25 million tons of coal, much 
of which was converted to carbon by the 
hydrogeneration process and the carbon 
thereafter converted to chemicals. 

More than a score of chemical-producing 
plants in the Kanawha River Valley, includ- 
ing that of the Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
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icals Co. at South Charleston and the enor- 

mous operation of E. I. du Pont De Nemours 

& Co. at Belle, used multitrainloads of West 

Virginia coal last year. 

KANAWHA VALLEY PRODUCES MORE THAN 
CHEMICALS 


The Kanawha Valley plants produce more 
than 200 industrial chemicals from coal, be- 
sides numerous medicines including the sulfa 
drugs. 

Locked within coal, according to chemists, 
are scores more of useful chemicals, await- 
ing only the proper processes to free them. 
Research directed toward developing these 
processes ls underway. 

The demand of the chemical industries for 
coal should double and triple within 10 
years. The chemical industries also are on 
the threshold of their golden era. 

The du Pont plant at Belle makes more 
— 100 industrial chemicals, mostly from 
coal. 

From coal, water, and air this plan pro- 
duces ammonia, ethyl alcohol, methanol (a 
nylon intermediate), urea, polythene and 
related chemicals used in nylon products, 
plastics, automobile antifreezes, fertilizers, 
and feed compounds. 

H. W. Schweinsberg, production superin- 
tendent of Du Pont's polychemicals depart- 
ment, said his department alone produces 
31 major products from coal. These include 
urea, anhydrous ammonia, lucite plastic, 
the bulk of the nylon intermediates such as 
adepec acid and diamine, nitric acid (indi- 
rectly from coal), and toluene, an explosive 
component, 

So extensive has Du Pont xs use of coal be- 
come that the company is building a new 
coal gasification plant at Belle. 

The Du Pont plant, Mr. Schweinsberg re- 
ported, uses 1 million tons of coal annually. 

The Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co, uses 
hydrocarbon gases derived from coal and 
other sources for hundreds of industrial 
chemicals including ethyl alcohol, acetone, 
acetic acid, ethylene glycol, and plasticizers. 
The chemicals are used in antifreezes, lac- 
quer thinners, rubbing alcohol, and fumi- 
gants. 

RESEARCH HARD AT WORK SEEKING NEW COAL 
USES 

Research workers in the coalfield itself are 
at work seeking new uses for coal. Coal 
research is working on the feasibility of 
converting coal to gas right in the under- 
ground seam without mining it. The gas 
could be piped to market, or electric power- 
plants powered by gas turbines could be 
built right at the mine and coal's power 
wired to the user. 

Coal research directed by the Bituminous 
Coal Institute is directed toward developing 
a coal-fired, gas-turbine locomotive. The 
Norfolk & Western Rallway already has taken 
delivery of an experimental coal-burning, 
steam-turbine electric drive locomotive. 

All in all, the future for coal couldn't be 
brighter. Those with a foothold in the in- 
dustry now are fortunate. 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
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the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 
There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
New Tonk, N. V., iny 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Add our encouragement for your fight on 
AEC bill. 
G. SCHWENK, 
R. RUFFINS. 
SEATTLE, Wass., July 27, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Keep up the good fight. 
WINNIFRED LOVEJOY. 


OAKLAND, CALIF,, July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building: 
Hope you keep this giveaway bill from 
passing. 
IRENE MCALLISTER, 


San Francisco, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Don't give up the fight. Behind you 100 
percent. 
QUMK MANGELSEN. 
DowDEN NICKEL. 


Port WAYNE, IND, July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your most magnificent 
attempt to stop the monopoly's greedy grab 
for the Government's atomic power program. 
This latest phase of the Government's give- 
away program following closely on the heels 
of the tidelands fiasco should be a very clear 
indication to all citizens that the present 
administration is one of and for and by big 
business. Again congratulations, and we 
hope and pray that you are successful in 
your efforts to halt this latest giveaway deal. 
LEONARD L. Hutson, 
President, District 9, IUE-CIO. 


PETALUMA, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Keep up your good work against the atomic 


giveaway. 
Dr. DaviD T. JONES, 


OAK Pare, In., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building: 
Keep on fighting. 
FRED WEZEMAN. 


WEISER, IDAHO, July 27, 1954. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Your heroic fight most heartening. Com- 
munism must fade in land of patriots like 
vou. 


Hon. 


D. L. CARTER. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your stand on atomic energy bill appre- 
ciated, Keep up the fight as long as you 
can. 

Cartes J. Fox Rons, Inc. 


Los Anortzs, Ca Carr., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senator Floor. 
SENATOR Morse: We are with you. Keep 
talking and fighting. 
Tue Fnuchrrn's. 


Burrato, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE: 
Congratulations. Keep up the eves work, 
Mr. and Mrs. PETER ZINION, 
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OaKLanp, Cair., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Mozse, 
Senate Office Building: 

Thank you, Senator MORSE, and all Sen- 
ators who support you to save the American 
workers their hard-earned atomic plans. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH MCDONALD, 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 
You have our great gratitude. 
MILDRED Kerr, 
HELEN ELLIOTT, 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Keep up the good fight. 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER STACK. 


BERRYVILLE, ARK., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 
Please accept our most heartfelt thanks in 
your efforts to avert another power graft. 
CAnROLL ELECTRIC CO-OP., 
R. G. GATES. 


BootHwyn, Pa., July 27, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Just got back from 
Ocean City, Md., and looking over my mail 
find out that you were also in Maryland, 
and after reading the papers, Senator, you 
are certainly going to need a good rest. 

I had a small clipping that I cut out of 
one of our papers and I thought it real 
cute; also a picture Of you trying to take 
A snooze. I am sending you the small clip- 
ping, but the picture I am keeping. 

Senator, I think you are doing a fine job, 
and you keep on talking; what we need is a 
few more like you. 

Senator, while I was writing this, you came 
on television, and it seemed nice to hear 
your few words which means so much, 80 
very much. 

I want to tell you you sure made me very 
happy keeping my picture—I should say 
honored, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. MARGARET GILL. 
“OTHERS READY 


“Also well rested for a second try werè 
HILL and half a dozen others. And always 
in reserve was Morse, who is the Senate's 
champion long-distance talker.” 

P. S—Senator, I hope you don't mind me 
writing to you, but I do think you are 
wonderful, and I admire you for the work 
you are doing. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Cheers to you and the few fel- 
low Senators with courage. You have my 
gratitude, admiration, sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
Grace THOMSON, 


— = 


San Dieco, CALIF, July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: My wife and I want to 
thank you for the good Job you are doing in 
helping us all to see the reverse side of the 
atomic energy bill. 

The common citizen's stake in the use of 
atomic energy is bound to be enormous, and 
it is of the utmost importance that his 
rights be preserved. 

Thank you for what you have done and 
are doing. 

ARTHUR and ETHEL Sr. JOUN. 


July 31 


Arron, Orrro, July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Morse: I have admired very 
much your attempts to explain the power 
issues in the Senate and regret exceed- 
ingly that more of the Senators do not yote 
with you on this issue. 

It requires much courage to fight on, and 
the people of your State certainly will sup- 
port you in 1956. Some of we voters have 
been blinded by the fool's gold in the Army 
brass. Maybe more of us will change sooner 
than the majority think. Keep up the fight. 

Sincerely, 
J. R. MACGREGOR, 


— 


SKANEATELES, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: On my first visit to 
Washington, last Wednesday, I was sitting 
in the Senate gallery just after the Fergu- 
son amendment had been passed. You were 
wandering around with such apparent un- 
concern that I felt certain you'd given up 
the struggle. For that erroneous specula- 
tion I must apologize, and add in all sin- 
cerity: 


Battle bravely! Battle on! 
Aid the cause you feel is right. 
Days keep dawning, pale and wan; 
They creep past noon, give way to night, 


Yet still keep trying—still hold fast! 

Let them threaten, moan, and curse; 
Principles come first, not last. 

Defeat is bad; concession, worse. 


Talk and talk as you have planned; 
From now till doomsday hold the floor; 
Talk to the people of this land; 
Tell them what you're fighting for. 


Andon! And never cease thy fight; 
Through weary day and night discourse, 
Till they who listem see the light. 
May luck be with you, WAYNE L. MORSE. 


It must be really hard to counteract the 
influence which a few powerful private power 
lobbies have exerted for months, but, if 
anyone can do it, you can, If the bill goes 
through, as tidelands did, at least it will be 
in the record, as with tidelands, that some- 
body sure opposed it. 

Good luck. 

EILEEN HEFFERNAN. 


IrHaca, N. Y. July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Monnis, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations and commiserations on 
your heroic fight against atomic exploitation. 
BERTRAM WILLCOX. 


Boston, Mass., July 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We congratulate you on your fight to stop 
the atomic giveaway program of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

PAC Committee, UPWA, Loca 11, 
THEODORE Sarre, Chairman, 


New York, N. T., July 29, 1954. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Greeting from McMillonites. Thanks for 
guarding our rights to public domain for our 
children and our children’s children, Too 
bad there aren't more people in the world 
regarding the rights of the so-called little 
people, the ordinary, everyday taxpayer who 
raises his family, pays his bills, can’t afford 
vacations or yachts but who loves his coun- 
try and does his best. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Rurun Gort. 


1954 


Hamoonp, LA., July 27, 1954. 
United States Senator Wayne L. Monsx, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Please do not give 
up the fight for TVA. All of the American 
people, except a small handful of grafters, 
are with you. You and your loyal associates, 
have got the Power Trust grafters whipped. 
I hope and pray God will give you strength, 
power, and faith to keep the victory, Wayne. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. SINGLEY. 


East LANSING, Mick, July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
2 Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We wish to express 
our appreciation to you and to your col- 
leagues for the fight you are putting up to 
prevent the giveaway of atomic energy to 
big business. We have been your admirers 
for years and can only regret that there 
aren't more men in the Senate with your 
intelligence, ideals and courage. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH METTES. 

5 Evoenr, OREG., July 24, 1954, 

Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Thanks from one 
of the people here at home for the great 
work you are doing in calling the attention 
of all America to the atom debate, and the 
way the people who work and die for America 
get robbed by the socalled rulers. 

Who and what will they be when we are all 
starved and killed off? They won't last long 
then. 

Hats off to you men of honor and decency. 

Yours for a better America, 
IRENE ELLIOTT. 


— 


New Hampton, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Congratulations on your fourth 
right speech against private acquisition of 
atomic rights. We can always depend on you 
to fight against the power interests and for 
the rights of the common people, God bless 
you. 

Sincerely, 
Davip WEINER. 


New Tonk. N. T., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mu. Senator: Thanks for a good fight 
on the AE bill. 
W. Totty. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is to express my 
since appreciation for the physical sacri- 
fices you, especially, and others made in your 
determined and, I think, reasonably success- 
ful attempt to modify the atomic-energy 
bill, I think you have performed an invalu- 
able public service in focusing attention on 
the giveaway deal. 

Yours truly, 
Leo NEWMAN. 


Las Vecas, NEV., July 30, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: We are with you hourly in 
your wonderful fight to protect the people's 
interests. Congratulations to you and the 
Senators who are with you. 

Mr, and Mrs. L. MEEHAN, 
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BERKELEY, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
the wonderful service you are rendering. 
Please keep up the filibuster and save the 
people's power and treasury. 

Gratefully, 
A. E. CASTELLO. 
Santa Cruz, CLAN, July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your inspiring fight to protect the rights of 
American taxpayers as opposed to the atomic- 
energy bill. My deep appreciation and 
thanks to you and those working with you in 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
SHIRLEY CERESETO. 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Bully for you and your support 
against the gangsters and thieves in sheep's 
clothing. 

This is their last chance for another 20 
years, and they know it, so are acting ac- 
cordingly, drat them. 

L. J. MCCARTHY. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Our most grateful thanks and 
sincere appréciation for your heroic fight 
for the people of the United States of 
America. 

Most sincerely, 
MARGARET L. TAYLOR, 


WYANDOTTE, MICH., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Thanks for your fight against 
the power trust. Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
R. C. WALTMIRE, 


Burrato, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Keep up the good 
fight. We need men like you who put our 
country first—ahead of private interests. 
Good luck. 

EDWARD BINGERT, 


DULUTH, MINN., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
I thank God; yes, I thank my God for 
men of your courage. God bless you. 
GERTRUDE WYATT. 


— 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
7 Washington, D. C. 

Dear W. M.: Thank God, for one in the 
Senate who can spot a phony, and a phony 
issue. Give em heck—all those who want 
to giveaway our national resources, to the 
corporations, and the exploiters, and the per- 
sonal profit boys. 

Yours truly, 
FLEMING FAMILY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Dr. Benesch and I 

wish to thank you for your fight against the 
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atomic energy bill. Though the bill has 
passed, you have alerted many people to the 
dangers involved in such legislation, 

Very truly yours, 

Joan S. BENESCH. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 

Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Keep up the fight. As the 
recession deepens this fall things will change 
and I hope the people will start favoring the 
liberals again. 

L. A. ADMIRER, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish to commend 
your courage and persistence in your at- 
tempt to halt action on the shameful atomic 
giveaway bill. Every hour you postpone ac- 
tion gives more time for the word of the 
steal to get about. More power to you. 

Yours truly, 
JULIET GREEN. 
PORTERVILLE, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Thank God for you 
and the others who have the interests of the 
people at heart. I know what you are doing 
is not easy, but it’s worth it. We're behind 
you. After all, what other legislation can 
compare in significance with the big give- 
away. Keep it up. 

J. JOSEPHINE LEARNER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Morse: I want to commend on 
your excellent stand, to filibuster against the 
giveaway of atomic energy. I am backing 
you in your fight. 

Yours truly, 
ANNA WEISS. 


DETROIT, MICH., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Thank God for men like 
you who work day and night to protect the 
interests of the people. 

Sincerely, 
P. M. Goss. 


Astoria, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Please keep up your cou- 
rageous attempt to stop our great monopo- 
lists from stealing our natural resources from 
the future generation. 

Luck. 2 
Mrs. M. SILVERMAN, 


New Yorn, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: You didn't fight hard enough 
against the atomic energy “grab”, but thank 
you for at least trying. Let's get that mess 
out of the law books. 

Sincerely, 
Sam CROCKETT, 


Cutcaco, ILL, July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator: Thank you for your mag- 
nificent fight on the AEC bill. 
ESTHER LANDAU, 
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Federal Aid to Beach Erosion at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, so far as I 
am personally concerned, July 26, 1954, 
was a memorable day in my years of 
service in Congress. On that day, the 
House passed the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill. This was the first such bill 
which we have had n chance to consider 
in 4 years due to the emergencies caused 
by wartime conditions. 


Included in that bill were authoriza- 
tions for Federal assistance to control 
beach erosion for 3 great seashore re- 
sorts in my district, Atlantic City, Ocean 
City, and Cape May. These were the 
only ones which had pursued the re- 
quired cooperative studies in order to get 
preliminary approval of the projects 
from the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Secretary of the Army. 

The bill specifically authorizes the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in Atlantic 
City in the amount of $2,044,000; in 
Ocean City $105,000, and Cape May in 
the amount of $260,000. 

These funds have been revised up- 
wards since the original cost estimates, 
and in each case, of course, they follow 
the basic Federal requirements which 
provides that the United States can con- 
tribute one-third of the cost of construc- 
tion for the portion of the beaches which 
are publicly owned. 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR WORK DONE 


Of course, in the long delay which has 
ensued, largely as a result of the delay in 
considering any omnibus bill to which I 
have just referred, each of these cities 
has been obliged to go forward with the 
construction of groins, sand pumping, 
and other devices, and it is therefore of 
the utmost importance that the House of 
Representatives included in this bill sec- 
tion 102, which reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Army is hereby au- 
thorized to reimburse local interests for such 
work done by them on the beach erosion 
projects authorized in section 101, subse- 
quent to the initiation of the cooperative 
studies which form the basis for the proj- 
ects: Provided, That the work which may 
have been done on these products was ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers as being 
in accordance with the projects hereby 
adopted: Provided further, That such reim- 
bursement shall be subject to appropriations 
applicable thereto for funds available there- 
for and shall not take precedence over other 
pending projects of higher priority for im- 
provements. 


Briefly, this provides that where the 
work has been done in accordance with 
the plan approved by the Chief of En- 
gineers, the municipalities may be reim- 
bursed for such works even though done 
prior to congressional approval. 

A further explanation of this section 
is found in the report of the Committce 
on Public Works—House Report 2247— 
on page 5 thereof which says: 

Following the listing and description of 
the navigation projects, there is information 
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given for the beach-erosion projects upon 
which testimony has been heard and which 
have been reported favorably by the Corps of 
Engineers. In general, these beach-erosion 
reports are the result of cooperative studies, 
financed jointly and equally by the United 
States and the local public agency requesting 
the study. These beach-erosion projects are 
improvements for the protection of the 
shores of the United States and its Terri- 
tories. In Including these projects, the com- 
mittee has followed existing law which limits 
Federal participation to a maximum of one- 
third of the cost of protecting publicly 
owned shores. It has also recognized the 
general principle that because of the emer- 
gency nature of shore protection, it is not 
always practicable for local Interests to wait 
for authorization and appropriation. The 
committee believes ít equitable, therefore, 
and has included in the bill, provision for 
reimbursement to local interests, where they 
have found it necessary to take immediate 
action in protecting shorelines and where 
this protection has been studied and ap- 
proved by the Corps of Engineers and later 
authorized by Congress for Federal par- 
ticipation. 


Wanting to be completely sure that 
this section applied to the cities in my 
district, I questioned the chairman of 
the committee while this bill was being 
debated on the floor of the House. A 
brief paragraph of my colloquy with 
Chairman Donpero would seem to def- 
initely clear up the point, and I quote it: 

Mr. Hand. So the interpretation, as I un- 
derstand it, especially after having examined 
your report is that any time that the Chief 
of Engineers approved actual work done prior 
to seeking an appropriation, there may be 
reimbursement, is what the act means; Is 
that correct? 

Mr. DonvEro, That is right. That is the 
way I understand it, and I believe that 18 
correct. 

TEN YEARS OF WORK 


Mr. Speaker, the action of the House, 
which I feel sure will be followed by 
comparable action on the part of the 
Senate, is the culmination of a full 10 


‘years’ work on my part: first, to get the 


Federal Government to acknowledge a 
responsibility for the protection of our 
coastal areas, and second, to get them 
to implement it by the legislation which 
was passed on July 26. 

I first served in the 79th Congress. At 
that time, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. AucHINcLoss], who represents 
the north shore of New Jersey, whole- 
heartedly cooperated in sponsoring legis- 
lation wherein the Federal Government 
recognizes its responsibility to help. Fol- 
lowing an actual inspection of the New 
Jersey coast by dirigible which many in 
south Jersey will remember, and follow- 
ing extensive hearings, the Public Works 
Committee recommended and the Con- 
gress passed the basic beach erosion 
laws, which provided that the Federal 
Government may contribute one-third 
of the construction cost of projects in 
proportion to the amount of publicly 
owned beaches. A companion law pro- 
vided for a cooperative survey to be paid 
for 50 percent by the United States and 
50 percent by local municipalities, and 
such surveys were undertaken. The sur- 
veys resulted in the approval and adop- 
tion of such projects by the Chief of En- 
gineers, which approval was obtained 
a long time ago. However, as I have 
said, there was a long delay because of 
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the emergencies caused by wartime con- 
ditions. Now, if the Senate adopts the 
action taken by the House, we will have 
concluded all but the last step in actually 
providing help for our seashore, that is 
the actual appropriation of funds, not 
only for future construction but also for 
approved construction undertaken in the 
past. Of course other seashore cities 
may take advantage of this law. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted with the 
action recently taken by the House, 
which represents at least a partial cul- 
mination of many years of unremitting 
effort on my part. Hearings both formal 
and informal have been undertaken. 
Conferences in Washington and in the 
district have been innumerable, but all 
of this effort will have been amply re- 
paid when these authorized projects are 
firmly established and appropriations 
become available for them. 

We have plowed the long furrow and 
we seem to be reaching the end of it. 
This is of the utmost significance to the 
entire State, because the seashore re- 
sorts of our area, entertaining millions 
from all over the world, are literally a 
billion-dollar industry in our economy. 

For the information of those who are 
interested in the details of the approved 
plans, they are appended as follows: 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
(H. Doc. 538, Bist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Location: On Atiantic coast of New Jer- 
sey, about 45 miles northeast of Cape May 
which is at the southern tip of the State at 
the entrance to Delaware Bay. It includes 
nearly one-half the length of the barrier 
beach island known as Absecon Island. 

Report authorized by: Cooperative study 
provisions of section 2 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, as amended 
and supplemented. 

Existing project: Navigation project adop- 
ed 1922, provides for an entrance channel 
in Absecon Inlet 20 feet deep and 400 feet 
wide. 

Recommended plan of improvement: Pro- 
vides for (a) removal of damaged concrete 
wall at the city park and replacement by a 
steel-sheet piling wall; (b) a stone jetty 
extending from Brigantine Island, about 4,- 
800 feet in length; (c) two new groins and 
stone extensions of existing groins along 
Maine Avenue; (d) revetment at toe of bulk- 
head along Maine Avenue; (e) artificial 
Placement of sand fill to widen the ocean 
and inlet beaches, the amount not to excced 
1,200,000 cubic yards dredged from the east 
side of the channel: (f) extension of Oriental 
Avenue jetty; and (g) five new timber groins 
and extension of a stone groin on the ocean 
frontage. 


Estimated costs 


Non- 


Foderal Foderal 


Total 


— 


Project document (1948). |$1, 579, 000)$3, 164, 000 $4, 738, 000 
Current (fall 188) . 2, 044, C000 4, 08%; 000} G, 132, 000 


Local cooperation: Federal participation in 
the project is recommended provided that 
the city of Atlantic City will (a) adopt the 
recommended plan and pay two-thirds of the 
first cost of its construction; (b) submit to 
the Chief of Engineers for approval detailed 
plans and specifications for the work prior to 
its commencement; (c) provide all necessary 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way; and (d) 
give assurances that it will maintain the 
project during its useful life, hold and save 
the United States free from all claims for 
damages, prevent water pollution from 
sources within its jurisdiction, and continue 
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public ownership for the shore and its ad- 
ministration for public use only. 


Project economics 


Anna charges: 
Interest Wel amortization. 
Maluteyiance gh 


$688, 409 


684, 07% 


Annual benefits: 
PIGILIN cee Ea teen 
Leuch preservation 
Prevention of loss of in- 


n. 2 ———7ð:7vè— 


Recrtatlonnl. .ese2s--r- 


. 
Penefit-cost rutio 


Action by local interests: (a) Placed 1250 
Unear feet of stone revetment along inlet 
frontage in 1950; (b) constructed 5 timber 
froins on ocean frontage in 1951; (c) com- 
pleted approximately 1,560 feet of Brigan- 
tine Island jetty in 1953; and (d) recon- 
structed seawall at north end of New Hamp- 
shire Avenue in 1953. 

Remarks; Local interests haye accom- 
plished certain work at Atlantic City since 
Tormulation of the recommended project, 
because of the urgent need for protection 
This work forms a part 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
(H. Doc. 184, 83d Cong., ist sess.) 

Location: On the Atlantic coast of New 
Jersey about 35 miles northeast of Cape 
May at the entrance to Delaware Bay. In- 
cludes the barrier beach island 8 miles long 
between Great Egg and Corsons Inlets. 

Report authorized by: Cooperative study 
provisions of section 2 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, as amend- 
ed and supplemented. 

Existing project: There is no existing Fed- 
eral project for shore protection in this 
area. 

Recommended plan of improvement: Pro- 
Vides for (a) artificial placement of ap- 
proximately 1,900,000 cubic yards of sandfill 
to widen the beach to a width of approxi- 
mately 300 feet from the boardwalk or bulk- 
head to the mean high-water line, from 
Surf Road to 12th Street, a distance of about 
9.500 feet; and (b) extension of 7 existing 
stone groins as deferred construction when 
experience indicates the need therefor. 


Estimated c 


Non- 
Fede Federal] Total 
Project document (Oc- 
tober 19%))............| 5199, 000 81, ASI, 000 $4, . 000 
urrent (fall 1063). 


i dena caren KSE EAN PRB 58r, 00) 6, 000 


Local cooperation: Federal i in 
the project is recommended provided that 
the city of Ocean City or other local author- 
ity will (a) adopt the recommended plan, 
undertake the initial work within 5 years of 
the date of authorization by Congress, and 
pay two-thirds of the first cost of construc- 
tion applicable to publicly owned portions, 
and all the first costs applicable to privately 
owned portions of the shore; (b) submit to 
the Chief of Engineers for approval detailed 
ans and specifications for the work prior 
to its commencement; (c) provide all neces- 
Bary lands, easements, and rights-of-way; 
and (d) give assurances that it will main- 
tain the project during its useful life, hold 
and save the United States free from all 
Claims for damages, prevent water pollution 
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from sources within its jurisdiction, and 
continue public ownership of the shore and 
its administration for public use only. 


Project economics 


Annnal charges: 
Interest and amortization. 
Maintenance Gocul) . 


D 


Annnal henofits: 
Beach proservation__.-.... 
WHOSOONVOs oe ws tec cead 
Inercaseud land values 
Rerreut long 


Action by local interests: Replenished 
beach between 14th Street and Atlantic 
Boulevard by placement of approximately 
2,500,000 cubic yards of sand in 1952. 

Remarks: Local interests have accom- 
plished certain work at Ocean City since for- 
mulation of the recommended project, be- 
cause of the urgent need for protection and 
improvement. This work forms a part of 
the recommended project. 

COLD SPRING INLET (CAPE MAY HARBOR) N. J, 
(H. Doc. 206, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) 

Location: In Cape May County 6 miles 
east of Cape May Point which is the south- 
western extremity of the New Jersey coast- 
line at the entrance to Delaware Bay. Study 
area extends from Cold Spring Inlet to the 
western corporate limit on Delaware Bay of 
the borough of Cape May Point. 

Report authorized by: The River and Har- 
bor Act approved July 24, 1946. 

Existing project: There ls no existing proj- 
ect for protection of the shore between Cold 
Spring Inlet and the borough of Cape May 
Point. The existing navigation project for 
Cold Spring Inlet provides for an entrance 
channel 25 feet deep and 2 parallel jetties 
extending to the 25-foot depth in the ocean. 

Recommended plan of improvement: Pro- 
vides for artificial placement of approxi- 
mately 832,000 cubic yards of sand to widen 
the beach in Cape May City to 100- to 200- 
foot width above mean high water, artificial 
placement of 300,000 cubic yards of sand on 
the adjoining 3,000 feet of shore to the east, 
construction of 5 new groins and extension of 
6 existing groins, the groin construction to 
be deferred pending demonstration of need. 


Estimated costs 


Non- 


Federal | Pale] Total 
Project document......- $237,500 | $02, 500 . 14, 000 
Gurrent—.—. 200, 060 |1, 010, 000 | 1; 270. 000 


Local cooperation: Federal participation in 
the project is recommended provided that 
local authorities (a) adopt the recommended 
plan and pay two-thirds of the first cost of 
its construction applicable to the non-Fed- 
eral publicly owned portions and all of the 
first costs applicable to the privately owned 
portions of the shore; (b) submit to the 
Chief of Engineers for approval detailed plans 
and specifications for the work prior to its 
commencement; (c) assure maintenance of 
the protective and improvement measures 
during their useful life; (d) provide all nec- 
essary lands, easements, and rights-of-way; 
(e) hold and save the United States free from 
all claims for damages; (f) assure preven- 
tion of water pollution from sources within 
their jurisdiction; and (g) assure continued 
public ownership of the shore and its admin- 
istration for public use only. 
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Project economics 


Annual charges: 


Interest and amortization. $44, 800 
Maintenance Gecal)_.___ 91,000 
Oth: .ce ET A 135, 800 
2 

Annnal benefits: 
Ft — 
Increased land value 6.00 — 
Retrentionul 22... — ese — 
Nets 58. 000 
Benefit-cost rut io. = 20 


Action by local interests: Constructed 2 
stone groins in 1961, and extended 4 existing 
stone groins, 2 in 1952 and 2 in 1953. 

Remarks: Local interests have accom- 
Plished certain work since formulation of 
the recommended project, because of the 
urgent need for protection and improvement. 
This work forms a part of the recommended 
project, 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Tonk, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MOBRSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your magnificent fight 

against the AEC bill, 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
FiusHina, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
In re AEC revisian bill. 
Senator Wayne Moese, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SenaTor Morse: I and many other 
voters in this State are grateful to you for 
your efforts to try to maintain atomice 
energy resources in the hands of the people, 
who financed it. 

We do not believe that private companies 
can develop this great power more fruitfully 
or more economically than could a Govern- 
ment agency, This power should have been 
public power. I hope that in the future 
and before too much harm is done, this act 
can be altered in our favor. 

Joan Verr Lavin. 
ALLSTON, Mass., July 28, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Senator Morse: Thanks for a great fight 
against the Eisenhower giveaway game. 

You did great and all you could. 

Wish we had more like you. 
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‘Will you please thank the other Senators 
who fought with you for us. 
God bless you. 
Mrs. Cas, LYNESS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 28, 1954, 
Hon. Warne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Thank you for your heroic fight 
against the atomic energy giveaway. Your 
efforts were magnificent and the moral and 
physical courage they required are deeply 
appreciated. 

Mrs, VALERIE WHITE. 


Santa MONICA, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Waskington, D. C.: 

The writer hopes you and your colleagues 
will be successful in your efforts to protect 
the interests of the American people during 
these Eisenhower giveaway days. 

Yours very truly, 
B. V. KILIAN, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse of Oregon, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep on fighting against the giveaway pol- 
icies of the present administration. You 
and other Senators fighting on your side are 
doing a great service to the American public, 
I admire you all. 

A. GOODMAN. 


WILMINGTON, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator MorsE: We are sending you 
this card to express to you and the other 
farsighted Senators our deep appreciation 
for the wonderful fight you are putting up to 
save the people's great atomic power project. 
Keep putting forth every possible effort to 
save it. 

We are coming to hope more and more 
that you are a man of destiny for our critical 
times. 


Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. O. BERTELSON, 
Dearporn, Micn., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Most Resrecrep Senator Morse: May 
I offer my sincere congratulations to you 
and your colleagues on your position against 
the administration's atomic energy bill? 
My one regret is that you are not a Michi- 
gan Senator so that I would be able to vote 
for you. 
Best of luck. 


E. F. Unna. 


Lone Brac, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I am happy to know we 
have one Senator who tries to look out for 
the American people's interest. There are 
millions of people think the same as I do, 

Thanking you, I remain, 

M. O. NAYLON., 


CORAL GAS, FLA., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Senator: Reading in the New York 
‘Times of your vallant battle on the atomis 
energy giveaway bill of President Eisenhower, 
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Los Ancetes, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You have our heartfelt appreciation for 
your effort to keep this country a good place 
for the majority of people to live. 

RicHargp and ELIZABETH MCGREGOR. 


Hou. ywoop, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Honorable Senator MORSE, 
Filibuster Session, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep talking, Senator, you're doing great. 
Yours truly, 
HERMAN LEUZNA, 
TAKOMA, WASH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Senator Morse: You won't have 
time to read much. Just like to tell you 
how much we admire your spunk and also 
the few others who are fighting for the peo- 
ples’ right. Tell Senator SYMINGTON we are 
waiting to hear his voice, too. 

Captain, don’t give up the ship, 


* 


Encrntras, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for your enormous effort in bring- 
ing the issue of atomic energy to the closer 
attention of the American public. 

Mrs. PAUL ELLSWORTH, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Morse: It is my wish to thank 
you again for upholding the rights of the 
people in the atomic energy which certain 
groups want to give away. If there were 
more sincere, conscientious people like you 
the American taxpayers would have less fear. 
May God's blessing be upon you and may 
He continue to give you the strength and 
courage in carrying on the fight in protect- 
ing the peopies’ interest. 

Sincerely, 
CLEO DARMAN., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Senator MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Mosse: Keep up your good 
fight for the people versus the big interest. 
You are fighting a just cause and we are with 
you 100 percent. 

M. O. Sarurrz and Wire. 
Sr. Pauw, MINN. July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse: My heartiest con- 
gratulations to you for the splendid fight you 
are putting up against the giveaway of the 
AEC. In fact, congratulations are due you 
for taking your independent stand on every- 
thing. I can only hope others of your col- 
leagues will be inspired by your action, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. S. P. ANDERSEN, 
Bronx, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Happy to see you 
continue to fight the good fight. God grant 
you many years to continue in the cause of 
right and justice, 
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(The memory of your evening in the Bronx 
at Israel bond rally some time back, which 
gave me wonderful opportunity to meet a 
Senator whose courage I had long ad- 
mired—that personal meeting will long be 
remembered.) 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss BELLE KmscHENBAUM. 
STATEN IsLAND, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 

My Dran Senator: Please accept our deep- 
est gratitude for the heroic efforts you are 
making in the behalf of the American people. 

It heartens one to know there are some 
Senators who act from principle, 

If there la anyway in which as private 
citizens, who try to be informed, we may 
help in this or other issues, please keep us 
informed what we can do. 

Sincerely, 
M. C. Larson. 
Brooxtyn, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your efforts to keep the administration from 
“giving away“ more of our natural resources. 
It is heartening that you are so persistent in 
your efforts to combat givaways, whether it 
be tidelands oll or atomic power. I'm sorry 
that your efforts were not more successful 
but keep up the good work. Ionly wish more 
Senators had your morai courage. With all 
best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Smner SALTERS, 


New Yoru, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsg, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: My deepest gratitude for 
your splendid efforts in behalf of the tax- 
payers. Many thanks, 

Sincerely, 
HANNAH FINKEL, 
New Yorn, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WaxyNe MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: My congratulations 
and thanks to you and your colleagues for 
your magnificent jobs in dramatizing the 
undesirable aspects of the atomic energy 
bill, 

Gratefully, 
ESTELLE WOLF, 
New Yorn, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WarNe Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: 3 cheers and 1 mil- 
lion thanks for the fight for our atomic 
energy. My sweat and aching muscles have 
gone into the making of my tax money. 
I hate to see the Congressmen throw ‘it 
around. I wish there was some way I could 
make them sweat. They would have more 
appreciation and use the money wisely in- 
stead of using it to take German brats to 
the country by air. 

Disgustedly yours, 
AN ANGRY CITIZEN. 
Mncrasuund, PA., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
Senate Ofgice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We thank you for 
your gigantic efforts in the behalf of the 
people and their posterity and regret that 
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you do not receive fairer treatment in the 
papers and news broadcasts. 

But you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the AEC bill was not shoved through 
without its horrible weaknesses being know. 

Sincerely, 
Mary M. SHAFFER. 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: The country owes you a 
great debt. Keep up the good work. Many 
are with you. 

SIDNEY BLUM. 


New Tonk, N. F., July 27, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SrNaTOR: Congratulations on your 
splendid protest against the bad features of 
the giveaway atomic energy bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guvina HJESTOOS. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, ' 
Senate Building, Washinghton,-D, C. 

Deak Sm: I want you to know how I ap- 
preciate your endeavor to save our Govern- 
ment-owned dams and also your effort to 
stop the Eisenhower givaway program. I 
lived in the Northwest for a number of years 
and know it would be tragic to the North- 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, of Oregon, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Keep up the good work 
against giveaway, including the current 
atomic energy bill, 

Thank you, 

A, PIERSON. 


Mopesto, Cauir., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran SENATOR: You are doing a won- 
derful job. I was a Republican for 23 years, 
but no more. 


A veteran, 
O. W. Brack. 
Los ANGELES, Car., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dran SENATOR Morse: We California uber- 


als are very grateful for the fight you are 
waging in behalf of TVA and public owner- 
ship of atomic energy. There are many peo- 
ple in California and in the country behind 
you. 


Thank you for the effort you are putting 
into this. 

Thanks also for your statement today 
about the “war clique” in the country. You 
have great courage. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN TRAPNELL, 


WILLAKETTE Democratic SOCIETY, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., July 27, 1954. 
Mr Dran Senator Morse: Just a note to 
let you know Oregon is proud of your effort 
in the Senate. Please do not take your time 
and energy to answer this. 


Sincerely, 
Emery C. INGHAM. 
ASHLAND, OrrG., July 26, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I want to commend you and 
thank you for your efforts in the Senate at 
this time, and my prayer for you is that you 
may have courage and strength to continue 
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in this good work. I would like to be on 
your mailing list if I may, please, so that I 
can keep in closer touch with what is hap- 
pening. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. Mea RUSSELL, 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been mean- 
Ing to write to you for some time now to 
commend you on your courageous and states- 
manlike stand on many issues and to express 
my appreciation for the material you mail to 
me from time to time. 

I feel so strongly on the wisdom of your 
stand that, regardiess of whether Red China 
gets into the U. N. or not, we should remain 
in that organization that I am writing to 
commend you. 

While I have not made a sufficiently de- 
tailed study of the complicated power situ- 
ation to understand all the charges and 
countercharges, your recent TV speech in 
Oregon certainly made sense and I certainly 
have serious questions about Secretary of 
the Interior McKay toward BPA and the ob- 
viously necessary multipurpose dams which 
can only be built by the people through 
their Government and which certainly should 
retain ownership. 

Your statement on Youth Wants To Know 
the other night on farm surpluses is cer- 
tainly thought provoking. I have tended to 
favor Secretary Benson on the basis that we 
should stop piling up and wasting food sur- 
pluses. If these surpluses could be used, as 
you suggested, in countries where they are 
needed to help combat communism, without 
requiring that the people agree with us 100 
percent as a condition for receiving them, 
this might be a good reason for continuing 
high parity prices and producing surpluses 
for a good use. 

I know the Truman administration made 
many mistakes in foreign policy and some- 
times gave the Communists too much initia- 
tive, but I am deeply disturbed by what 
seems to be confusion and lack of leadership 
in the Eisenhower foreign policy. 

I know you will keep up your good work 
and I trust that this fall we will elect a more 
alert Congress more sensitive to its respon- 
sibilities and less concerned about headlines. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Barron FITZPATRICK, 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We want to express our 
support and admiration for the great job you 
are doing to protect the people's interest in 
the atomic giveaway proposed by the present 
administration. We are in back of you 100 
percent and hope you have the strength to 
continue the fight. Thanks for so nobly 
representing us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fro and HELEN BEISWENGER 
(Mr. and Mrs. F. Beiswenger). 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Dear Sm: Perhaps you may sometimes feel 

it’s a thankless Job what you are doing in 


Washington. but may I take a few minutes 


of your valuable time, to do just that, 
thank you. We in the South family think 
you are doing a wonderful job. Oregon 
should be very proud of you. We never miss 
one of your broadcasts, especially, on Frank 
Edwards program. As long as we have men 
in the Senate like you, we have hope of keep- 
ing our great country as it is. We know 
one man can't do it alone, but thank God 
tor the others that stand with you. Tou 
have been wonderful, on your stand against 
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the atomic giveaway. We appreciate your 
letter in regard to the Social Security Act. 

Thank you again for your time, and all you 
are doing for Oregon, and each and every one 
of us. May God bless you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. PAUL J. SOUTH. 
PORTLAND, Onec., July 25, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE Morse, 

Sm: Your stand in regards to the proposed 
bill to turn our atomic resources over to pri- 
vate enterprise is highly commendable. If 
this problem were presented to the general 
public, through the facilities of radio or tele- 
vision for a referendum vote, there would be 
no doubt as to the fate of such a bill. 

Today, we are faced with the alternative 
of giving away costly and hard-earned wages 
to keep our defenses in shape to guarantee 
our safety. f 

Must we let a decision of a few who would 
profit by this move, reveal secrets to all who 
would represent private business? 

Our Senate and Congress were elected to 
protect our country from such things, and 
to assure a fair and safe use of our defense 
weapons. If this atomic energy is to be 
used for the benefit of the public, then let 


that public finance and manage the uses to 


which it is put. 

Government administration of the power 
and peacetime uses of atomic energy is vital 
and fair to all. Any of the unscrupulous 
groups who would like this for their own 
gains, would as easily sell it to an enemy 
agent for the use against us. Too much of 
our vital legislation on these matters is 
decided by a few. 

This should be brought before the people 
for a vote upon the proper action. The cost 
of such a vote is small compared to the costa 
of rebuilding a destroyed country or paying 
an exorbitant fee to some private concern 
for what we have financed the production of 
already. : 

As a voting and loyal citizen I thank you 
for your stand, and those who were of the 
same mind on the subject. 

I remain, 

Respectfully, 
ROBINSON, 


The Legality of Trade Associations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, trade associations and business 
groups are among the most important 
influences in our business and political 
systems. When their affairs are prop- 
erty and legitimately conducted, they 
are able to make contributions of in- 
estimable value to the business and pro- 
fessional—and to the public interest. 

The current issue of the Journal of 
the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, an organization whose members 
are managers of most of the important 
trade and professional organizations of 
the Nation, contains an article by the 
Honorable Albert A. Carretta, a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, bear- 
ing on this subject. With your permis- 
sion, I place an article in the RECORD 
entitled The Legality of Trade Associa- 
tions,” by the Honorable Albert A. Car- 
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retta, member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: 

I shall direct my comments on this sub- 
ject of Legality of Trade Associations to the 
earnest, sincere and hard working trade as- 
sociation executives of this country. I have 
more than a casual interest in this fleld but 
rather than write a lengthy dissertation on 
the subject, for the sake of brevity, I shall 
restrict my consideration to the following 
points: 

First. Are they, meaning trade associations, 
viewed with suspicion by the Government? 

Second. What risk does one, meaning a 
member of an industry, assume when he 
joins a trade association? 

Third. Are such risks increased by restric- 
tive admission standards? 

These are all very good questions, and I 
fully realize the interest of trade association 
executives in any writings with respect to 
such questions which may bring them in- 
formed and reliable opinions, I- shall do my 
best to explain my thinking along these lines, 
but I caution that even though some may 
do me honor by considering my opinions to 
be “informed” opinions—they are by no 
means “reliable” opinions. I am only 1 of 
5 Commissioners of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and even if 2 of my colleagues of 
the Commission were to agree with me, there 
is always the possibility that the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice might 
take a different slant of the same problem. 


ASSOCIATION DEFINED 


Without any doubt, there must be in the 
minds of each of us a particular concept or 
definition of a trade association. So that my 
concept of a trade association may be known. 
I will say that I prefer to define it very 
simply as a voluntary, nonprofit organiza- 
tion of individuals, partnerships, or corpora- 
tions engaged in a particular kind of busi- 
ness and designed primarily to improve con- 
ditions within that particular industry. 
The most important word in my definition of 
a trade association is “nonprofit.” A true 
trade association should be solely a service 
organization, and should not have as one of 
its objectives a pecuniary return to its mem- 
bers. The second most important word in 
my definition is voluntary.“ By no means 


should member of an industry ever be 
coerced compelled to joln a trade asso- 
ciation. 


The first point which I will attempt to 
cover is: 

“Are trade associations viewed with suspi- 
clon by the Government?” 

This is a difficult question to answer be- 
cause the word “Government” sometimes 
means different things to different people. 
If, by “Government,” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is meant, then I can hazard a guess 
as to the attitude of the present Commis- 
sion. Although no poll has been taken by 
me among the Commissioners, it is my belief 
that trade associations, in and of them- 
selves, are not viewed with suspicion by the 
present Federal Trade Commission, If by 
“Government” is meant the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, I do 
not know what the answer to the question 
is. Since the judiciary is also a part of 
our Government, one might interpret the 
word “Government” to mean the judiciary. 
As to decided cases, the opinions of the 
courts speak for themselves. As to the at- 
titude of our present or future judges toward 
trade associations and their activities, I do 
not know the answer. 

CHANGES QUESTION 


Without changing the subject matter, I 
would like to suggest a redrafting of the 
first question to read: 

“Should trade associations be viewed with 
suspicion by the Government?” 

If the question is thus put, it makes no 
difference what is meant by the term Gov- 
ernment, Further, the answer to this re- 
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framed question might be educational and 
might even soften the attitude of those in- 
dividuals who presently view trade associa- 
tions with suspicion. 

My answer to this reframed question is: 
“Trade associations should not be viewed 
with suspicion by the Government.” 

They should be viewed with any more sus- 
picion than is an ordinary individual en- 
gaged in a business venture. 

I do not mean to simplify this problem 
because all of us know that there is no 
rule-of-the-thumb for drawing a line be- 
tween permissible activities of trade associa- 
tions and those activities which are unlaw- 
ful under the antitrust laws and under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. Most of 
the objectives of trade associations are in 
themselves laudable and such objectives are 
mutually beneficial to industry and to Gov- 
ernment. The injudicious acts of a small 
number of trade associations should not re- 
sult in condemnation and suspicion of all 
trade associations. 

SOME ARE SUSPICIOUS 


There are certain individuals—some in gov- 
ermental circles I am afraid—who believe 
that the joint activities of members of trade 
associations are generally so bound up with 
collusive restraints of trade that mosc such 
activities must be regarded as suspect by 
thelr very nature. Some individuals even 
go so far as to compare trade associations to 
cartels, With such individuals, I cannot 


agree. 

One of the Supreme Court cases dealing 
with trade association activitics which I have 
read and reread a few times is Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association v. United 
States (268 U. S. 563, 582 (1925)). I es- 
pecially like that decision because of the 
following language contained in the opinion 
of the Court written by Mr. Justice Stone: 

“It is the consensus of opinion of econo- 
mists and of many of the most important 
agencies of Government that the public In- 
terest is served by the gathering and dis- 
semination, in the widest possible manner, 
of information with respect to the produc- 
tion and distribution, cost and prices in 
actual sales, of market commodities, because 
the making available of such information 
tends to stabilize trade and industry, to pro- 
duce fairer price levels, and to avold the 
waste which inevitably attends the unin- 
telligent conduct of economic enterprise. 
‘Free competition’ means a free and open 
market among both buyers and sellers for 
the sale and distribution of commodities. 
Competition does not become less free merely 
because the coriduct of commercial opera- 
tions becomes more intelligent through the 
free distribution of knowledge of all the 
essential factors entering into the commer- 
cial transaction.” 

Consider carefully this last sentence: 

“Competition does not become less free 
merely because the conduct of commercial 
operations becomes more intelligent through 
the free distribution of knowledge of all the 
essential factors entering into the commer- 
cial transaction.” 

Turning his attention directly to the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, Mr. Justice Stone stated, 
in that same opinion: 

“It was not the purpose or the intent of 
the Sherman antitrust law to inhibit the 
intelligent conduct of business operations, 
nor do we conceive that its purpose was to 
suppress such influences as might affect the 
operations of interstate commerce through 
the application to them of the individual in- 
telligence of those engaged in commerce, 
enlightened by accurate information as to 
the essential elements of the economics of 
a trade or business, however gathered or dis- 
seminated.” 


NO REASON FOR DISTRUST 

I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
why trade associations, as such, should be 
viewed with suspicion by anyone in the 
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Federal Government. As a matter of fact, 
the Department of Commerce, under Presi- 
dent Wilson's administration, embarked on 
a program in 1913 to strengthen and pro- 
mote the relationship between businessmen 
and cooperative, nonprofit organizations. 
The prevailing feeling at that time was that 
trade associations and other related groups 
were of the utmost importance to the indi- 
vidual businessman and to the national econ- 
omy as a whole. That program called for 
the initiation of a series of directories, hand- 
books, and other publications on trade asso- 
ciations and allied organizations. Such pro- 
gram has continued as a part of the func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce. In 
1923, Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, extended and widened this program. 
Spanning the years, we find that in January 
1949 President Truman, in his annual state 
of the Union message, made the following 
statement: 

“The business cycle is man-made; and 
men of good will, working together, can 
smooth it out. So far as business is con- 
cerned, it should plan for steady, vigorous 
expansion—seeking always to increase its 
output, lower its prices, and avoid the vices 
of monopoly and restriction. So long as 
business does this, it will be contributing to 
continued prosperity, and it will have the 
help and encouragement of the Govern- 
ment.” 

The cooperative efforts of business along 
the lines pointed up by President Truman 
find their medium of expression through our 
trade associations and other related organi- 
zations, 

VALUE LONG RECOGNIZED 
The Federal Trade Commission has long 
the value of trade associations in 
its trade practice conference program and 
as early as 1919 it initiated what is now 
known as its trade practice conference 
procedure. 

The Commission is appreciative of the 
cooperation given by trade associations in 
the drafting of rules covering trade practices 
pecullar to thelr own industry. Through 
such rules and within the confines of the 
statutes which the Commission administers, 
the Commission attempts to advise, guide, 
and inform businessmen of those methods of 
competition and of those acts or practices 
which it considers to be unfair or deceptive. 
Trade associations generally have been the 
instrumentality through which the Com- 
mission has been able to channel its cor- 
rective influence in the stamping out of 
these practices. Although our rules are not 
of a substantive nature, they are regarded 
as beacons to guide the businessman in the 
conduct of his everyday gffairs. 

The preservation of the competitive sys- 
tom depends in no small degree upon the 
ability of businessmen, and particularly the 
smaller businessmen, to work out their more 
important problems through collective 
action. 

SEEK TO MAINTAIN COMPETITION 


It has been the policy of the law to main- 
tain competition and to protect the public 
against economic exploitation. By the same 
token, another traditional public policy is 
the preservation of private-business enter- 
prise and responalbility, The essential pur- 
pose of the antitrust laws has been to har- 
monize economic liberty of private-business 
enterprise with public security, The anti- 
trust laws thus seek to guard the public 
welfare by preventing the suppression of 
competitive conditions. Conspiracies, in 
every form calculated to obstruct the free 
course of trade, are condemned. However, 
there is a difference between unlawful con- 
spiracy and legitimate cooperation as prac- 
ticed through the great majority of our 
American trade associations. 

All this does not say, however, that co- 
operation through trade associations is not 
mecessarlly limited, Unbridled private free- 
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dom not restricted by public authority in 
the public interest, tends to defeat its own 
purposes. Although the cases do not fur- 
nish us with such convincing information 
as would be conducive to making a list of 
“do's” and “don't” for trade-association ac- 
tivities, they have been helpful in defining 
to a great extent the ambit of trade-associa- 
tion activity. 

The second point which I will attempt to 
cover is: 

What risk does a member of an industry 
assume when he joins an industry trade 
association? 

First, I want to say that, in my opinion, 
a certaln- amount of risk is involved in 
everything we do. A person riding in an 
automobile assumes a risk when, out of the 
goodness of his, heart he picks up a hitch- 
hiker in the ruin. The hitchhiker may be 
a thug who may relieve the automobile 
driver of his money and other valuables. Or, 
even if the hitchhiker is not a thug, the 
driver of the automobile may later be sued 
for injury resulting from an accident due to 
sudden failure of the automobile brakes or 
other reasons. Consequently, even where 
membership in an industry trade association 
is concerned, it must be admitted that some 
risk is involved in the mere joining of the 
association. As in the case of giving auto- 
mobile rides to hitchhikers, the mere possi- 
bility of a risk being involved should not 
deter the ordinary person from doing what 
he thinks is right. The knowledge that 
risks are inyolved should merely put each 
of us on guard against obvious risks. Auto- 
mobile drivers should be careful, at least 
insofar as the outward appearances of the 
hitchhikers are concerned. That is not to 
say, though, that a trade association should 
be viewed superficially. An industry mem- 
ber should not Join a trade association un- 
til he knows something of the purposes and 
background of the association. Further- 
more, I believe one should determine 
whether or not the activities of such asso- 
ciation are guided by an attorney who is 
Tully informed on the subject of antitrust 
low. If this is followed, the risk is mini- 
mized. 

MUST KNOW FACTS 


In law, as well as in business, the knowl- 
edge of the facts is an essential prerequisite 
for intelligent action. Law, as well as busi- 
ness, must take cognizance of actualities. 

The Supreme Court has announced on 
various occasions that each case arising under 
the antitrust laws “must be determined upon 
the particular facts disclosed by the rec- 
ord.”* Furthermore, in Chicago Board of 
Trade v. United States (246 U. S. 231, 328 
(1918) ), the Supreme Court stated: 

“The history of the restraint, the evil be- 
leved to exist, the reason for adopting the 
particular remedy, the purpose or end sought 
to be attained, are all relevant facts.” 

In my opinion, one of the outstanding 
cases in which the Supreme Court clearly 
enunciated this policy was that of Appalach- 
ian Coals, Inc. v. United States (288 U. S. 344 
(1923)). In that case the defendants con- 
tended that the primary purpose of the for- 
mation of the selling agency was to increase 
the sale, and thus the production, of Appa- 
Jachian coal through better methods of dis- 
tribution, intensive advertising, and re- 
fearch: to achieve economies in marketing; 
and to eliminate abnormal, deceptive, and 
destructive trade practices. Throughout the 
opinion, the Court took cognizance of the 
“unprofitable condition” of the industry, and 
stated that the evidence therein required the 
following conclusion: . 

“The fact that the correction of abuses 
may tend to stabilize a business, or to pro- 
duce fairer price levels, does not mean that 
the abuses should go uncorrected or that co- 
Operative endeavor to correct them neces- 
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sarily constitutes an unreasonable restraint 
of trade.” 

But although there is found one or more 
Supreme Court decisions which appear to 
sustain a particular practice, it must be re- 
membered that what might appear to fall 
squarely within the limits of legality under 
a Supreme Court decision may later be con- 
demned because it is but a part, although a 
lawful part, of an illegal whole. 


MAY NOT RESTRAIN FREEDOM TO ACT 


It may generally be said that a trade asso- 
ciation may regulate the conduct of its 
members. However, in so doing, it must be 
careful not to restrain their necessary free- 
dom of action. At the same time, it must 
be exceedingly careful as to the manner in 
which it attempts to regulate the conduct of 
its members. The trade association official, 
with the assistance of its counsel, should be 
able to distinguish between a regulation of 
trade and a restraint or a restriction of trade. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
its decisions, has labored to make this dis- 
tinction plain to the general public. Con- 
sequently, the question which an industry 
member must ask, and necessarily must an- 
swer, prior to entering into an agreement 
with fellow members of his industry, is 
whether or not the proposed action will make 
each of them a more useful, better informed, 
more capable, and yet still free unit, in 
their industry, or whether their actions de- 
prive or lessen the individual’s freedom of 
expression of judgment and effort. 


WHEN RISK IS INCREASED 


The third point which I will attempt to 
cover is: 

“Are the risks assumed by one joining an 
industry trade association increased when 
the trade association has restrictive admis- 
sion standards?“ 

There is no question in my mind but that 
restrictive admission standards increase 
whatever risks one necessarily assumes upon 
joining a trade association. 

As previously stated, members of a trade 
association are members in such association 
by agreement. Not all agreements are un- 
lawful under the Sherman Act but it must 
be borne in mind that the act was s y 
intended to prohibit independent business- 
men from becoming associates in a common 
plan which is bound to reduce their com- 
petitor’s opportunity to buy or sell the things 
in which the businessmen compete, 

One of the earliest complaints issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission against re- 
strictive admission practices of an associa- 
tion was that directed against Nationa] Har- 
ness Manufacturers Association. In that 
case, the Sixth Circuit Court upheld an order 
of the Commission which provided, among 
other things, that the respondents refrain 
from: : 

“(b) Using any scheme whereby the ac- 
tive membership of the Harness Manufac- 
turers Association concerted to favor with or 
confine their patronage to manufacturers 
and jobbers comprising the associate mem- 
bership of that association. * „ 

The findings of the Commission upon 
which that part of the order was predicated 
were that the association had refused the 
privilege of associate membership to ac- 
cessory manufacturers and jobbers who sold 
to mail order houses, and had established an 
associate membership restricted to manu- 
facturers and jobbers who did not sell to 
mail order houses. j- 

All of us recall, I am certain, the Gov- 
ernment's suit against the American Medi- 
cal Association? The indictment in that 
case alleged a conspiracy against the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the Medical So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, and cer- 
tain other defendants, in violation of section 
3 of the Sherman Act. 
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The conspiracy had, as its background, 
the long continued policy of opposition on 
the part of the American Medical Associa- 
tion to risk-sharing plans for medical and 
surgical services, growing out of the fear of 
its members of the business competition con- 
nected with that type of organization. It had 
as its general purpose, the restraining of 
doctors in the District of Columbia in the 
pursuit of their calling; the restraining of 
hospitals in the District of Columbia in the 
operation of their business; and the destruc- 
tion of Group Health Association which was 
organized for the purpose of providing medi- 
cal hospital care and surgical care to indi- 
viduals on a risk-sharing prepayment basis. 

Through enforcement of their rules of 
ethics, and the consequent expulsion of 
practicing member doctors from membership 
in any of the defendant associations, such 
expelled members were deprived of the value 
of consultations with other members, pur- 
portedly in good standing, of the defendant 
associations, 

The Court found, among other things, that 
the power of the defendants to impose re- 
straints, under its membership rules, upon 
physicians affiliated with Group Health As- 
sociation through threat of expulsion, or 
actual expulsion, was in violation of section 
3 of the Sherman Act as an unreasonable 
restraint of trade. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up my thoughts on this last 
point, I would say that restrictive admission 
standards of trade associations have the 
tendency to increase the risks normally 
taken by industry members who join trade 
associations. It would therefore be wise to 
open trade associations to all businessmen 
engaged in the same line of endeavor, 

Having disposed of the 3 points originally 
set forth by me, I should now like to close 
by saying that I., personally, believe in trade 
associations, and that, assuming their pur- 
poses to be legitimate, and the means of 
achievement thereof to be likewise, trade 
associations should be released from any 
prejudices incurred by historical or hysterical 
precedents. 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, et al. v. United States (268 U. S. 563, 579 
(1925) ). : 

National Harness Myrs. Assn., et at. v. 
Federal Trade Commission (268 F. 705 (6th 
Cir. 1920) ). 

American Medical Association v. United 
States (317 U. S. 519 (1943)). (Por earlier 
case as to sufficiency of the indictment, see 
United States v. American Medical Associa- 
tion (110 F. 2d 703 (1940); cert. denied June 
3, 1940.) 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STAYTON, OREG., July 26, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: I give you the sin- 
cere thanks of a citizen who appreciates your 
unparalled devotion to the public interests 
in the field of atomic energy. 

I would appreciate receiving a copy of the 
speech, against giving atomic energy to pri- 
vate monopolies, which you said could be 
obtained upon request. 

Again I wish you all the success possible 
in your gallant struggle to uphold the rights 
of each and every citizen. 

Yours very truly. 
Nestor VaN HANDEL, 
SALEM, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: We thank you for 
the fine battle you are making for keeping 
the benefits of the atomic energy and hydro- 
gem energy for the entire people of the 
United States of America instead of for a few 
selfish groups. 

Most of the newspapers give very good 
comment on your struggles and favorable 
comment regarding you as an individual. 

Thanks for the newsletters regarding the 
bills also. 

We agree with your stand on TVA and 160- 
acre limitation, also with you in regard to 
other views you have expressed. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) Mam THOMAS. 


PORT Orrorp, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is the first time that I have 
written a letter of this kind. My husband, 
John Green, asked me to write and thank you 
for your strenuous efforts to keep electrical 
power in Government hands. 

When we lived in Ohio a few years ago, it 
was almost impossible to get the Toledo Edi- 
son Electric Co., to bring electricity to us 
only 1% miles from town without a prohibi- 
tive charge—untll the REA came through 
with electricity. 

We are two constituents of yours and 
know of many others who appreciate what 
you are trying to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. John N.) GLENDORA GREEN. 


AURORA, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Keep up the good work Senator Morse, we 
are Democrats but we are 100 percent with 
you. Filibuster them to “heck.” 

Mr. and Mrs. WX. CRABTREE. 


ASHLAND, OREG., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Warner Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The heroic efforts of yourself and other 
guardians of the public interest to avert ram- 
ming through the Senate of the United 
States a special-privilege measure should not 
go without recognition. 

The present administration now stands 
revealed as the creature of big business. I 
earnestly hope come this November the peo- 
ple will have become aware of this threat to 
their heritage and will send to Congress only 
such good men and true as you and your 
sympathetic colleagues. Men who still have 
the guts to fight on the side of the people. 
For the noble effort of yours I say, well 
done these good and faithful public servants, 

L. Peers WILMETH, 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 26, 1954, 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Stay with the fight, 
Senator. You are on the right side—the 
people's side. It is best I don't sign my 
mame, I might be investigated. 

A VOTE FOR You. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

The development of atomic energy for do- 
mestic use is still so new that the general 
public has no conception of what the passage 
of Senate bill 3690, amending the McMahon 
Act, at this time would mean to them. Urge 
you to continue debate until the people 
of this country are thoroughly acquainted 
with the provisions of this bill and under- 
stand just how it would affect their pocket- 
books. Full development of this Nation's 
hydroelectric potential will not provide all 
the electric energy our expanding Nation will 
require in the future. Atomic energy will be 
the cheapest source for generation of elec- 
tricity. Its control must not pass into the 
hands of the private-utility companies who 
can then levy against the public for use of 
a resource which was developed at public 
expense, giving the patent rights on atomic 
development to private corporations at this 
time when the entire future of domestic use 
of atomic byproducts is completely in the 
realm of speculation is indefensible. Any 
and all benefits from the development of 
nuclear research carried on at the public 
expense should accrue to the public. 

ELMER MCOLURE, 
Master, Oregon State Grange. 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon: 

We sincerely appreciate and laud your val- 
iant stand and terrific fight in arousing the 
people of the danger of the attempted Re- 
publican giveaway of atomic power develop- 
ment to private interest. Keep fighting for 
us and we will fight for you. 


Fresno, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Good luck, Senator, we are with you 100 
percent, 


MAHNOMEN, MINN, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse; 

We request you urge support in seeing that 
the Atomic Energy Commission bill as pre- 
sented is not passed at least until considers- 
tion is given to rural electric cooperatives, 

Boarp or Directors, WILD RICE ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE, INC, 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your efforts in protecting all the peoples’ 
interest should not go unnoticed, specifically 
referring to the splendid part you are play- 
ing in the debate now going on In respect to 
S. 3960. May we extend to you our congrat- 
ulations for a job being well done in the 
interest of our country. Best of luck. 

JOSEPH APPELBAUM, 
Director, District 8, United Gas, 
Coke, and Chemical Workers, CIO. 
Evoent, OREG., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Sm: I want to congratulate you for 
your splendid work on the giveaway bills. I 
only regret that we do not have more men 
like you. 

It makes me furious to think that we need 
funds for education so badly and to bring 
the schools up to standard. In my opinion, 
it Is lack of education that causes us to lose 
our share of those giveaway bills that are 
passed. I wonder what next winter will be 
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when there are so many now on welfare. I 
think in order to have full employment and 
consume production the social-security age 
should be reduced to 60 at least, at about 
$150 per month, to be spent every month. 
I believe I'm safe in saying two-thirds of the 
people do not live to draw it. Many are 
working that are not well but have no other 
means of living. As I understand it, no one 
collects on bachelors and widowers, either. 
Another thing, a student should be allowed 
to make as much as $1,000 without losing 
them as a dependent, as anyone knows it 
takes money for à college education. 

We listen to your broadcast and think 
Frank Edwards is one of the best. 

Good luck in the future, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MABEL OLSON. 

P. S—We are attending a meeting Friday 
night at Friendly House on power. GILLETTE 
is from our home State, Iowa, and am proud 
of him. 

ROSEBURG, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I'm enclosing a let- 
ter that Just arrived. Of course, you are 
aware of the facts long since, but I wanted 
to write you about that mess and tell you I 
think it wonderful that you stand up to be 
counted on things that half the others be- 
lieve are right, only votes keep them from 
doing as you're now doing. God bless you. 

As I see it, we, the people, have been taxed 
and taxed to develop the atom power, then 
the private utilities get the benefits (profits) 
and then will raise our rates for power, 

In haste, and in hope for our democracy, 

Sincerely, 
MABEL K. JAEGER. 
ENTERPRISE, OREG., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 

Sm: Congratulation on your fight on TVA. 
I think that's what it is called. I was against 
you when you bolted and so were some of 
my friends. 

I for one now try to point out our mis- 
take to them; this or any country needs men 
like you. 

Very respectfully, 
Ap GUSTAVO. 


Racrnz, Wis., July 31, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Racine County Industrial Union Coun- 
ell extends its sincere thanks to you and 
your splendid stand on the recent atomlo- 
energy legislation. 

HAROLD J, THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


Wasnincron, D. C., July 30, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Warne: We just want you to know 
that in spite of the way the press in gen- 
eral has treated the debate on atomic energy, 
we have greatly appreciated your valiant 
stand. This is truly an historic issue. We 
feel you are fighting for the public interest, 
and that you will never regret the stand you 
have taken. 

Once again, our depest appreciation, 

Sincerely yours, 


County OF CLACKAMAS, 
County COURT, 
Oregon City, Oreg., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dran Senator: Congratulations on your 
wonderful service to the people this past 
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week. I know it must be a very rigorous 
and trying experience, Certainly no one is 
better suited to meet this challenge. 

In reading your report of July 16, 1954, you 
mention the fact that the Republican lead- 
ers are abandoning the policies of Teddy 
Roosevelt, George Norris, and McNary, but 
that you do not intend to. I find that hosts 
of Republicans who have heretofore criti- 
cized you severely are now rushing to your 
defense, claiming that you are the lone Re- 
publican in this administration attempting 
to save the policies of these great Republican 
conservationists. We Democrats are tickled 
to see this reversal. Your popularity is gain- 
ing momentum daily. Keep up the good 


work. 
Best of luck. 
Bos JONES, 
County Commissioner. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: Bravo. Do you and all those 
who like you are standing up to be counted 
while the big boys are moving in for a kill, 
We will take care of some of them in No- 
vember. Wait till we clobber our Mr. Meck 
when he makes his try. This atomic bill 
looks like the Republican Party is trying 
to get away with as much as possible before 
they destroy their party. 

Keep up the good fight, and please thank 
Senator Layoer for me too. 

Yours, 
E. MALTER. 


OAKRIDGE, OREG, 
Hon. Guy 


CORDON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are vehemently opposed to 
giving private industry our rights to atomic 
energy and cannot understand why so many 
Republican Congressmen want to help the 
millionaires unless they are getting paid for 
it. Talk about Democratic graft. We were 
disgusted with them but are twice as much 
so with the Republicans. It seems the only 
man in Congress who represents the people 
of our locality instead of the big interests 
is Warne Morse and we are writing him 
our appreciation of his efforts, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Farp HAYES. 
BANDY, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Morse. 

Dran Sm: I have followed your work in 
Congress through the years in the news- 
papers and over the radio, and I admire you. 
Recently I have heard your opposition to 
giving atomic power to private industry 
and you are right in trying to prevent it. 
Atomic energy has been developed by the 
taxpayers’ money and certainly should be- 
long to the Government. 

In Denmark the Government owns and 
Operates public utilities and people such as 
I receive a pension. I have multiple sclerosis 
and am unable to work at my trade. I am 
now 60 years old. My wife is 57. We are 
still a long way from social security. I hope 
you will carry on in the future as you have 
in the past and preserve this Nation, as it 
the greatest nation on earth. 

People in general no longer vote a straight 
party ticket, but vote for what a candidate 
stands for and does. Hoping you will con- 
tinue as you have done, I remain yours in 
admiration. 


JOBEN J. Dunn. 

ALBANY, OREG., July 26, 1954. 
Dran Mr. Morse: We have been listening 
to reports of the continuing debate on the 
Senate floor regarding the President's atomic- 
energy bill with mixed feeling of anger, 

frustration, and delight. 

We delight in you and all the other Sen- 
ators who are so vigorously withstanding this 
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pressure to give away yet more of the people's 
wealth. We are angered at a man who can 
be so blind to the people's rights and privi- 
leges, that he will give away what should 
be a continuing heritage, willy-nilly, to the 
wealthy few. We are completely frustrated 
that we can do nothing about it. 

Keep up the good work. What the ma- 
jority of this State thinks of you, we have 
no way of knowing, and the press is bitterly 
anti-Morse, you may be sure. 

Thank you for keeping us constantly in- 
formed. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. F. J. STAUBLE. 
MILWAUKEE, OREG., July 26, 1954. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: I wish to thank you 
and our other friends on Capitol Hm for 
your endeavors in our behalf. 

It is gratifying to have at least a few in 
Washington who have the people's interests 
at heart. 

Strange, isn’t it, what becomes of the many 
we have at election time. 

The best of luck to you; but successful 
or not, my thanks for your effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Epwarp Corson. 
CORVALLIS, OREG., July 23, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Just to let you know 
of my hearty approval of the stand you are 
taking on many issues—the atomic-energy 
bill in particular. 

Keep up the good work—and thank God 
there are people like you in the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
JEANETTE CHAMARD. 

No acknowledgment necessary. I'm on 
your mailing list. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 27, 1954. 
Dran Senator Morse: The people of the 
United States owe you a lasting debt of grati- 
tude for your educational work re the 
atomic-energy bill. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL G. HALL., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 27, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: Our family would 
Uke to thank you for your wonderful fight 
in the Senate. 

I am sure the millions of Americans who 
have not written you but stand squarely be- 
hind you on the atomic-energy fight are 
equally as proud of you and your Senate 
friends as we are. Keep it up. 

Sincerely, 
The Heisman FAMILY. 
JULY 28, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have read in the 
papers that if worst comes to worst you will 
read the text of the proposed atomic-energy 
bill and make commentaries on it sentence 
by sentence. 

I would like to suggest that you also may 
use all the declassified list of research re- 
ports for sale by the AEC and put out by 
the Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. These researches were 
financed by the American people. 

Reading the list, I suggest you can prolong 
your talk until God knows when, if you read 
it leisurely enough. 

More power to you. 

An ardent admirer, 
P. V. 


Sr. CLAM SHORES, MICH. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I simply wish to extend my 
thanks and appreciation for your efforts in 
the current atomic-energy revision bill. 
Your courage and honesty are heartening at 
a time when liberal ideas are so suspect. 


Sincerely, 
Victor B. GLOVER, 
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TRENTON, N. J, July 25, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
great fight to keep the atomic power under 
Government control. The people have paid 
millions in taxes to create this great power. 
I honestly believe that, rather than a mere 
weapon of war, atomic power could be our 
means to wipe out the national debt. Also 
we must be as particular about the people 
we choose to work with this power as we 
are with the men we choose to work with 
our FBI. 

Enclosed is an editorial from our local pa- 
per. Twenty-five years from now that fire- 
works factory could well be an atomic fac- 
tory. Therefore, I disagree with the writers’ 
final comments, 

For the good of the country, this is one 
business the Government must take over. 
Keep up your fight. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH ANDESIRP. 
New Yorn, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. Morse: My husband and I both 
Want you to know you have our support in 
your attempt to kill Eisenhower's atomic 
bill. 


‘he majority of the people appreciate the 
fight you are waging to protect them from 
an eventual powerful monopoly. The atomic 
energy belongs to the people, and it's wonder- 
ful that there are still a few men in the 
Senate who are willing to make this fight for 
us. Extend our thanks to the other Senators 
who have joined with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr, and Mrs. Lou Mrens. 


— 


BALTIMORE, Mo., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please accept my humble thanks for the 
gallant and vigorous fight that you are wag- 
ing for me and many millions of American 
taxpayers against the atom bill. It should 
be called the giveaway atom bill. And like 
tidelands oil bill, which you fought so very 
hard, again many thanks; it was designed for 
the select few. The forces of evil, Senator, 
are very powerful, indeed. I deeply admire 
your spirit and great courage, patriotism, 
and understanding. No, you will never re- 
ceive Cadillac gifts or offers of directorship 
in a big utility like some of your colleagues, 
or at least not from large financial barons, 
You have, though, endeared youreelf in the 
hearts of many fellow Americans. I have 
many friends who feel this way. We alsa 
like Senators Douctas, HUMPHREY, and LEH- 
MAN, and a few others. 

Win, lose, or draw, I am your loyal cham- 
pion. In behalf of my friends and myself, 
many, Many thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evan J. KUPINA. 


San Francisco, Car., July 26, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: Just a note of en- 
couragement from one who has followed 
your wonderfully courageous and intelligent 
fight against the administration's atomic- 
energy bill. 

I was present at the Cow Palace here when 
you spoke at the IAM meeting early this 
summer, and I remembered your promise to 
fight such a program. 

For so many years the fillbuster technique 
hampered so many attempts to pass liberal 
legisiation and all efforts to amend the Rules 
of the Senate to make filibustering impossi- 
ble were defeated by the reactionaries. Now 
it is ironic and just to see them squirm, 
trying to stop the same technique being used 
for once for the good of the people. 

Iam sure you must be receiving thousands 
of encouraging letters like this from all over 
the country. 

Please do not feel that you are obligated 
to answer this letter, as I know how busy 
you must be. Save your strength and time 
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and energy for where it will do the most 
good—on the Senate floor—and where I am 
sure you will continue the fight. 
Again, congratulations on a magnificent 
struggle. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. EDITH Fountanr. 


Bernard Baruch Cites the Urgent Need for 
Standby Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, when it 
comes to Federal legislation the Amer- 
ican consumer is, as has been declared 
again and again, truly the “forgotten 
man.” That is a truism. It is, indeed, 
self-evident. But, nonetheless, it is a 
fact that needs to be called to our at- 
tention over and over. When we are 
considering economic legislation we are 
almost always thinking, in one way or 
another, of producing groups in our pop- 
ulation. In considering farm price pol- 
icy, we are concerned with the welfare 
of farmers as producers. When we are 
considering protective-tariff legislation 
we are thinking of manufacturers as 
producers. When we debate about 
changes to basic labor legislation we are 
thinking of workingmen as producers of 
goods and wealth. But at every turn the 
interests of the consumer appear to be, 
if not completely forgotten or ignored, 
at best put into second place. 

It is not my purpose today to consider 
the reasons why this odd state of affairs 
has come to prevail. Some of the rea- 
sons are, of course, not hard to find. 
Consumers are not as intensively and 
effectively organized as are farmers, 
manufacturers, workers, and other pro- 
ducing groups of the economy. The 
interests of the consumer are not always 
readily pinpointed. ‘They are often less 
subject to specific legislative action than 
those of producers. 

This does not mean that nothing can 
or nothing should be done. On the con- 
trary. There is no need to stand idly by. 
The resolution to which I am addressing 
myself, House Concurrent Resolution 
47, which I introduced in the House on 
February 9 of last year, 1953, is one small 
step which will, I trust, point in the right 
direction as to how consumer interests 
can be effectively safeguarded and pro- 
moted. This resolution has the purpose 
of establishing a joint committee on 
consumers to consist of 7 Members of 
the House of Representatives and 7 
Members of the Senate. 

The committee would have the duty 
to study and make recommendations in 
BE 

1. Measures to safeguard consumer in- 
terests under conditions of the present na- 
tional emergency, and otherwise, how they 
are affected by the policies and programs of 
the Federal Government and of a consumers’ 
economy generally; 
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2. The fairness to consumers of prices, 
quality, and terms of sale for cost-of-living 
items; 

3. Methods and costs of producing, proc- 
essing, and distributing cost-of-living items; 

4. The extent, character, and effectiveness 
of consumer services made available by the 
Federal Government; and 

5. Activities of State and local govern- 
ments and private groups relating to the 
foregoing. 


At first glance, this might seem like an 
unusually large task for a congressional 
committee to undertake. Indeed if I 
were not convinced as to the gravity and 
urgency of the subject, I would be most 
reluctant to propose such an addition to 
the already overcrowded duties of the 
Congress. However, I wish to suggest 
that it is not as burdensome as might at 
first glance appear; furthermore, it does 
have an urgency in these perilous times 
that has thoroughly persuaded me that 
any postponement would be folly. 

You will note that I have stressed the 
importance, in any study or investiga- 
tion to be undertaken by the committee, 
of the basic cost-of-living items that 
represent the standard goods in the 
budget of the ordinary American family. 
Tam not concerned with the luxury items 
that only a small minority of our people 
can afford. I am, however, vitally con- 
cerned with the prices and quality of the 
basic articles of food, clothing, and 
shelter which we have come to recognize 
as essential for a decent American stand- 
ard of living. And by concentrating 
on these basic needs, a congressional 
committee on consumers could provide a 
real service that would be quite within a 
practicable range. 

Iam not minimizing the achievements 
in providing the American consumer with 
what he wants that our free-enterprise 
economy has provided. That our people 
as a whole enjoy the highest standard 
of living of any peoples of the world 
is an admitted fact, not only here, but 
throughout the world, wherever even the 
most meager knowledge of the United 
States exists. But this fact cannot lead 
us to be complacent. We all know that 
despite the wealth of this Nation, and 
the economic advantages which most of 
our people retain, there are many thou- 
sands of our citizens who even today do 
not enjoy the minimum standards of 
food, housing, clothing, and medical care 
that we consider a part of the American 
way of life. Obviously there is no pana- 
cea to this problem. No congressional 
committee is going to eliminate poverty. 
But the Congress can take steps, how- 
ever small, to see that the interests of 
the American people as consumers are 
constantly represented in the minds of 
the legislators and the administrators 
of our Federal Government. 

Most of all, I want to stress the urgency 
for this committee to be established now, 
so that we may be in a better position 
to consider the consumer interest in case 
of any deterioration of world conditions. 
If I were asked to pick out the heart of 
this bill, the core of the problem which 
it is intended to deal with, I would point 
to the first area which this committee 
would be directed to study and investi- 
gate: Measures to safeguard consumer 
interests under conditions of the present 
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national emergency, and clearly in any 
future emergency. 

It is, unfortunately, not difficult to 
imagine situations arising in comparison 
with which our present state of uncer- 
tainty and strain would seem very bliss- 
ful indeed. We know that the Soviet 
Union has the power to unleash atomic 
weapons of undescribable fury. That 
is a fact we cannot wish away. It is 
an eventuality that we must prepare 
ourselves for, as consumers no less than 
AS producers. 

In view of this state of world affairs, 
T was impressed, as I am sure all of you 
will be, with the views recently expressed 
by Bernard Baruch, to whom the term 
“elder statesman” has probably been 
applied more often than to any other 
living American, and who has been the 
adviser of Presidents, Democratic and 
Republican alike, from Wilson to Eisen- 
hower. 

Bernard Baruch is of the firm convic- 
tion that legislation is urgently needed 
now to provide for standby authority 
that could be instantly invoked in case 
of enemy attack. In forceful language 
he predicts: 

The next war is likely to explode all ina 
big smash. Cities may be all but obliter- 
ated. Who knows where Congress will be? 
If this standby legislation is not enacted, 
and the day of the big smash comes, there 
will not be a person alive who will not 
bitterly rue this tragic, needless neglect, 


Now as you know, Bernard Baruch’s 
programs calls for an extensive array of 
economic controls. The standby pro- 
gram he envisages includes a ceiling on 
wages, prices, rents, and other consumer 
costs; consumer rationing; credit and 
monetary curbs; a revised tax program; 
and “priorities and all other features of 
a thorough industrial mobilization 
program.” 

This is, of course, a sweeping program, 
one which is deserving of serious debate. 
It is not one that I necessarily subscribe 
to in all details. But it does emphasize 
the one point that I do think important, 
and that is that in any all-out emer- 
gency such as Baruch envisages, the 
consumer is placed in extreme jeopardy 
unless legislation protecting his welfare 
is enacted prior to the disaster. The 
Joint Committee on Consumers would 
be in an admirable position to examine 
any proposed mobilization and controls 
program from the point of view of the 
consumer. Baruch's own plan could be 
examined as to its feasibility and ef- 
fectiveness. But unless a legislative 
committee, such as the Joint Committee 
on Consumers I am proposing in this 
bill, takes the initiative, we can be cer- 
tain that action will be too little and too 
late. 

Let me in closing quote again some 
wise words by Baruch which have im- 
pressed me deeply: 

To wait is to die. To walt is to make 
certain our mobilization will be needlessly 
slowed which means lengthening the struggle 
for victory and dooming some to lose their 
lives—needlessly. To wait is also to make 
certain that there will be some degree of 
cruel inflation—again needlessly. 


Let it not be said that we waited, heed- 
less of our peril. Favorable action on 
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this bill will be a token that we are 
alert and aware of the emergency con- 
fronting us, that we do not intend to 
ignore or sidestep our responsibility to 
the American consumer, in other words 
to the American citizen. 

[From the Newark News of July 18, 1954] 
Barucn Wants Law FOR CONTROLS RusHED— 
Frans DELAY, Wak Wovutp Bx FATAL 

WasHINcTON.—Elder Statesman Bernard M. 
Baruch warned yesterday that if Congress 
fails to enact standby economic controls 
legislation in the closing days of this session 
it may-cost us dearly. 

“To me it would be the height of folly,” 
he said. 

His warning came after disclosures that 
President Eisenhower's mobilization staff is 
preparing wage, price, rent, and materials 
controls to be presented to Congress in case 
of a military emergency. 

Baruch said the administration, in not 
sending the legislation to Congress now, is 
both ducking the issue and avoiding a deci- 
sion. He described this as “deluding them- 
selves, or deluding the public, or maybe 


Time is of the essence, he said, and recalled 
this statement he once made to Congress: 

“The next war is likely to explode all in 
a big smash. Cities may be all but obliter- 
ated. Who knows where Congress will be? 
If this standby legislation is not enacted, 
and the day of the big smash comes, there 
will not be a person alive who will not bit- 
terly rue this tragic, needless neglect.” 

ALL-EMBRACING 

The financier's views were asked after he 
wrote a letter commenting on a recent 
Washington dispatch detailing the admin- 
istration'’s emergency plan. 

He replied that the standby program he 
envisions includes a celing on wages, prices, 
rents and other consumer costs; credit and 
monetary curbs; a revised tax program, and 
“priorities and all other features of a 
thorough industrial mobilization program.” 

“A setup for rationing would definitely be 
provided and it would include penalties for 
both the seller and the buyer in instances 
where the regulations were broken,” Baruch 
said. 

He also indicated the regulation should be 
flexibile—less severe for a situation such as 
military intervention in Southeast Asia than 
in an all-out war. Controls would last only 
as long as they were required—certainly for 
the duration of the emergency and for a suf- 
ficient time thereafter to permit a proper 
readjustment,” he said. 

CRITICAL OF OLD PLANS 


He criticized the controls programs put in- 
to effect during World War I and the Korean 
conflict. He said they were piecemeal and 
were put together at the last minute. 

Baruch told Congress last year he believes 
a ready controls program would be “the 
surest deterrent against another war” be- 
cause an enemy could only hope to “over- 
whelm us before our gigantic productive 
energies can have been converted from peace 
to war.” 

The administration has been holding 
closed-door sessions with industry leaders 
on the program to be sent to Congress in 
case of an emergency. 

“To walt is to die,” Baruch sald. “To wait 
is to make certain our mobilization will be 
needlessly slowed which means lengthening 
the struggle for victory and dooming some to 
lose their lives—needlessly. To wait is also 
to make certain that there will be some de- 
gree of cruel inflation—again needlessly.” 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Yorx, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have followed with 
great interest your fight against the atomic- 
energy bill as it now stands. Thank God 
there are men such as yourself in the Sen- 
ate who are truly representing the people, 
and not private interests. I regret that we 
do not have Senators-at-large in the United 
States, who would not be elected from any 
particular State, but by the Nation to repre- 
sent them. If we had, I am sure you would 
be elected. Thank you, and good luck in the 
future. 

Very truly yours, 


Eona C. WOLLE. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.; July 26, 1954. 
Honorable Senator: Fight the giveaway 
bunch to the standstill, If Ike can go out 
and play a few rounds of golf with B. Jones 
and give him and his company the atomic- 
energy plant he might take a little batting 
practice with Willie Mays and give the Capi- 
tol to the New York Giants. That's about 
all he has left, and I don't think he'll need 

it after 1956. 

Truly yours, 
y M. Goopson. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Thank you for the 
good work you are doing for our country. 
Don't let them sell out our atomic energy. 

Yours truly, 
Evrrn FASTNACHT, 


Derrorr, Mick, July 26, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: May I express 
deep appreciation for your efforts in behalf 
of all of us. 

I am profoundly grateful to Oregon that 
we have you to speak and fight for th 
tection of our resources for all of 
a more secure living for all of our 

You may be assured of my support and 
the support of my organization—an ində- 
pendent professional group—at all times. 

Thank you. 
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Dran Senator: I hope you don't compro- 
mise on your present opposition, which will 
probably be over before you get this. 

And may I also suggest that you pick such 
time that you think it will get in a lot of 
papers to tell the United States that large 
dams that produce electricity are very profit- 
able and the proceeds from same should be 
used to build smaller, unprofitable dams for 
flood control like T. V. A. 

Best wishes, 
D. L. CALHOUN. 
Cricaco, ILL., July 26, 1954. 

Dear Secretary: This is a very late sug- 
gestion: x 

That you let the Senator regd all letters 
favorable to him while he is holding the 
floor against such bills as the present one 
giving some $18 billion worth of know-how 
to private industry for a song. 

I think you are lucky to be secretary to 
such a man as Warne MORSE, 

Respectfully yours, 
D. L. CALHOUN. ` 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish to thank you 
for the magnificent fight you have made for 
the people all through the year, but most 
spectacularly during the last week. In my 
opinion, you are the greatest Senator we 
have. If only there were more like you. You 
must feel quite lonely at times, 

Respectfully yours, ‘ 
J. BENNET OLSON, Ph. D. 
Grosse POINTE, Micn., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Because I like this 
country so much and its people I vote to 
have atom power develop both so that we in 
the future are in the same favorable con- 
ditions that other countries and peoples will 
be where atom powers is used to benefit the 
many instead of the few. 

Very sincerely yours, 

A long time American since 100 years be- 
fore 1776—Hudson River area. 

r NEWELL 
(And many relatives). 


Sr. Lovis, Mo, July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just listened to your 
very enlightening answers to the Youth 
Wants To Know pertinent questions, espe- 
clally those relating to the give-away-of-our- 
national-heritage features of the pending 
AEC legislation. 

Also, several nights ago, I heard your in- 
teresting comments during the Frank Ed- 
wards news time. 

Best wishes for your success in this im- 
portant matter of the preservation of our 
national heritage, 

Sincerely, 
Jonn Nowakowsky. 
OJAI, Cantr., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 


ator before, but want you to know that we 
are praying for you, that you may be given 
the strength, wisdom, and courage to carry 
on your great fight in the interest 
Hons of inarticulate common people who if 
t were not for the decency and honesty of 
such men as yourself, would be deprived of 
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the rightful benefits of all the people to 
public power, water, parks, and many other 
such things. 

I homesteaded after World War I in Alsea, 
Oreg., in 1920 and lived there 12 years. It 
is near Corvallis. 

Thanking you again from the bottom of 
my heart, and may God bless you. 

Yours sincerely, 


BROOKLINE, Mass., July 25, 1954. 

My Dran SENATOR: Your appearance on 
Youth Wants To Know was very much en- 
joyed by my family and myself. 

If we had 96 Senators like you in the 
Benate we would have little to worry about 
regarding justice for the common man. 

There would be less tax amortizations for 
the rich at the expense of the worker, and 
also his rightful heritage would not be 
stolen from him. 

Thank you sincerely for your defense of 
my property. 

I am hoping for you to be around in the 
Senate for many a year to come and am 
hoping that your sincerity will become con- 
tagious to the other Senators and also 
throughout every branch of the Govern- 
ment from the President down. 

Respectfully, gratefully, and sincerely 
yours, 
HAROLD Evans. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: We hope that if necessary 
you will still be talking when this letter 
arrives. It is encouraging to know that 
there are still a few Senators who are not 
afraid to fight against this present admin- 
istration’s giveaway policies. Atomic power 
belongs to all the people and not just a few 
chosen private-power monopolies, so please 
continue your fight—you have our complete 
and thorough support, 

Very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT Franz. 
ZANESVILLE, Onto, July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: 

Thank you and all ot the other honest men 
who recognize right and have the courage 
to place the right before personal selfishness, 

Once before when the atomic question was 
mentioned I wrote to the President, but it 
seems he is bent on selling us out just the 
same way Grant sold out to the private 
bankers. 

May God sustain you and your fellow men 
of the same mind, and may you win. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. LULU James MILLER, 


Lona IsLAND Crry, N. T., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I like to express to 
you my deepest thanks and the thanks of 
my family for the fight you are waging in 
the Interest of the people of the United 
States by retaining their right to public 
power production and by protecting their 
investment of $1213 billion in the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

A letter like this is not able to express 
what we want to say to you and the small 
group that is fighting with you. 

May the Intelligence and the Spirit who 
enclosed the energy in the atom give you 
strength and courage to go further on the 
path for the welfare of the whole Nation, 
as the Constitution demands. The Great 
Spirit attached no tags to the natural re- 
sources, oll for Rockefeller, fron for Oar- 
negie, Frick, and Eugene Grace, et al., ete, 
He gave them to mankind to be used for all. 
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May the spirit of science and the spirit of 
wisdom always guide you and bless you. 
Most sincerely yours, 
F. GODEFROY, 


Haven, KANS., July 24, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear Senator: I am a midwestern grain 
and dairy farmer—just a common man—but 
I want you to know how much I and many 
others like me do appreciate your efforts to 
protect our interests in Washington. 

Keep up your fight in our behalf. We do 
appreciate it more than you will ever know. 

Right now in your gallant stand against 
the administration’s giveaway at TVA you 
probably are severely criticized privately as 
well as publicly. Be not dismayed. You 
have millions of us on your side (and the 
right side). 

I have long admired your attitudes toward 
the general welfere and in our behalf. Very 
rarely do I take time to write to anyone be- 
cause of such a full schedule as a dairy 
farmer has these days, but I felt it high time 
to encourage you in your tireless effort in 
our behalf. May God richly reward you in 
ways that only He can. 

We common people are caught in a ter- 
Trible bind because of the administration's 
farm program. And, believe you me, Mr. 
Morse, we know now we have been sadly 
betrayed. 

The press and radio blare out honeyed 
words and phrases to try to allay our qualms 
and fears, but we don't need them to tell 
us where we are financially. We know, 
Thanking you. 

Respectfully, 
Henry D. YODER, 


5 Grawrs Pass, OREG., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SravaTor Morse: This is to urge your 
support of, and vote for, the Flanders reso- 
lution. Any doubt as te the need for such 
a censure has long since departed from the 
minds of most of the voters. 

I wish also to express my appreciation for 
your recent opposition to the administra- 
tion's giveaway of resources to private own- 
ers. Your stand on the matter of private 
power to the AEC ts approved of by all think- 
ing people. 

It is gratifying for a voter to know that 
at least one of his congressional delegation 
represents the people of the State rather 
than just its corporations, 

Very truly yours, 
GLENN E. HALM. 


SPRINGFIELD, OREG., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Warne L. Morse. 

Dran SENATOR: May your courage to fight 
for the people continue, and God bless you 
for your efforts. 

Yours truly, 
H. E. Mer Hatrr. 


East LANSDOWNE, PA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I hope that you vin 
agree with me that all of the natural re- 
sources of the country are a God-given gift 
that belong to the people of the United 
States of America as a whole and cannot 
honestly be given away or transferred to 
any person, corporation, or group of people 
without violating a natural right. 

The title of the natural resources, Includ- 
ing forests, rivers, harbors, tideland oil lands, 
mineral wealth, and all patents developed 
with taxpayers’ money, must be held as a 
eacred trust and the property of the United 
States of America for the people of the 
United States of America. 

Therefore, recognizing the principle of free 
enterprise as the standard adopted economic 
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policy of our country, the entire bill should 
be rewritten in the form of a lend-lease, on 
a profit-sharing basis with the United States 
of America, and retaining all of the amend- 
ments so far adopted by the Senate. The 
new lend-lease to be only for a number of 
years to be revised and amended as time goes 
on in the best interests of all concerned. 

Dear Senator Morse, please accept my ad- 
miration for your fight in the best interests 
of our country. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. W. Lever. 


Saw Francisco, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I am sure there are 
millions of good people in this country who 
are applauding with me your principled and 
courageous defense of our rights. Your bat- 
te is not lost, as the newspapers keep 
claiming, as long as you continue to pro- 
vide the headlines that alert the Nation to 
the monstrous steal you are seeking to 
prevent. 

You are doing an inestimable service, even 
if the steal goes through. Keep up the good 
fight. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLOTTE DORSEY. 
READING, PA. July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Monsx, of Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: Thank you very much in- 
deed for your heroic efforts in behalf of the 
people of the United States on the atomic 
program. I appreciate your speaking on 
Frank Edwards’ news programs also. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. F. G. MABBUTT, 


Buooxl vx, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: It is not only grati- 
fying, but thrilling, in this day of the suc- 
cess of cynical private greed, to find a man 
like you fighting so hard to protect the pub- 
lic's interest in our basic resources, our basic 
institutions, and our basic principles of free- 
dom and justice. Your stupendous efforts 
cannot help but have a beneficial effect on 
all of these in the long run. 

All Americans owe you and your leadership 
a tremendous debt of gratitude. 

Appreciatively yours, 
Horx S. BAGGER, 
(Mrs. F. E.) 
Mantson, Wis., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
` Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The part that you have 
had in opposing the administration's bill for 
revising the Atomic Energy Commission in 
our opinion deserves the support and com- 
mendation of every thinking citizen of the 
United States. 

The long hours that you have spent on 
the Senate floor in behalf of the public in- 
terest on this and other issues place us deep- 
ly in your debt. Unfortunately, as residents 
of Wisconsin, we will be unable to express our 
appreciation in the form of yotes as we would 
like to. As citizens of the United States, 
however, we can and do wish to say that your 
work is deeply appreciated. t 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, Primar Mountz, 


Crayton, Mo., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Independent Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran Senator Morse: Having long 
admired your stand on many matters I write 
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now only in appreciation of your magnificent 
efforts in behalf of the American people, as 
always. As you know, we have two excellent 
Senators from Missouri, and I have no doubt 
they, like yourself, are opposed to this fur- 
ther “grab” of holdings of all of the people 
by a favored few with sanction by an un- 
informed President, I am sorry to say. 

When the issue comes up for vote I hope 
it will be a rollcall affair as I wish to look 
over the voting records of all Senators and on 
vital issues have long been completely 
against “voice” votes. The elected repre- 
sentatives of the people owe their constitu- 
ents rolicall votes on all vital matters, un- 
less some Senators are afraid to have it 
known to those who certainly are interested 
and we so interpret “voice” vote. 

Courage, Senator Morse; the people are 
not unmindful of your good work and I only 
pray for an opportunity to repay your won- 
derful efforts in behalf of all the people. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs, Vivian CAMPBELL. 


CARMEL, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator MonsE: The country owes 
you a debt of gratitude for your courageous 
fight to defeat the atomic bill. 

May you and the Democratic Senators who 
are with you succeed in defeating this gigan- 
tic giveaway program is the sincere hope of 
all of your many friends in Carmel. 

Respectfully yours, 


Bawra CLARA, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sxewator Morse: On behalf of myself 
and my children I wish to thank you and all 
of your courageous colleagues for the fight 
you are waging in the Senate to defeat an- 
other giveaway. I do believe that in the long 
run private enterprise should take over the 
development of atomic power, but I believe 
the utilities should pay the American people 
for their equity. It seems that the people 
who howl most about free and competitive 
enterprise will not face up to the real mean- 
ing. They are the people who holler about 
free enterprise and at the same time have 
their hands up to their elbow in Uncle Sam's 
pocket. Most of this administration's pro- 
gram either gives away or takes away 60 from 
the people’s standpoint it really does not 
matter anyway if they never get along with 
their program. 


Many NEWELL. 


J. JOHNSON. 
Bronx, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: Please give me the 
liberty to express my thanks.and congratu- 
lations on your gallant fight for the modifi- 
cation of the administration’s Atomic Energy 
Act. 
A long-time admirer of yours. 
Rosert J. Ney. 
BALTIMORE, Mn., July 26, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR: Here is wishing you luck on 
your filibuster or whatever it is—I don't, as 
long as it can work. But if you lose out to 
a few scatterbrain Democrats, it sure won't 
be your fault or the ones with you. The 
Eisenhower giveaway knows If they don't get 
it through now, they won't be able to after 
November. I was Republican, but not now. 
I will vote straight Democratic, as will mil- 
Here 
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P. 5.—If you care to show this letter or 
read it on the floor or over the radio, such 
as A. F. of L. Frank Edwards, it is O. K. 

Paciric PALISADES, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: A group of us Cali- 
fornians want to express our appreciation for 
your courage in standing up against the 
plous pimps of plundering pillionaires. We 
have to count on you to represent us little 
people. Our big wheels appear to favor the 
generalissimos. 

We hope you and your colleagues—I heard 
you mention them on Frank Edwards’ pro- 
gram—continue the fight and beat down the 
billionaires’ boys. 

Sincerely, 
Jack WELLS. 


Wicara, Kans., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I sincerely hope you 
win this atomic energy argument. I can see 
no reason why taxpayers should build facili- 
ties to be sold to private industry at a tenth 
of the cost later. 

Someone told a story once about the tax- 
payers buying a taxicab, selling it to a pri- 
vate company for one-tenth of the original 
cost, and then paying to ride to work in it; 
and it seems to me that is about what this 
deal amounts to. More power to you, and if 
there is ever anything a good many of us out 
here in Kansas can do to help you out, please 
feel free to write us, and I can assure you we 
will do everything we can to help. 

Just one thing Senator: Don't ruin your 
health for the people of this country. I am 
beginning to wonder if we are worth it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Mary F. MANNING, 


The Atomic Energy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Time magazine of August 2, 1954: 

Tue Atomic ENERGY BIULL 
WHAT IT PROPOSES 


Drafted by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy (headed by New York's Congressman 
W. STERLING Core and his vice chairman, 
Iowa's Senator BOURKE HICKENLOOPER), the 
bill has two main objectives: (1) to create a 
private atomic-power industry, and (2) to 
prepare allied nations for atomic warfare and 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

To end the Government's atomic monopoly, 
it would set up machinery for licensing com- 
panies to make electric power from atomic 
energy. Under the AEC's paternal eye, the 
companies would acquire their own reactors 
and other facilities, but the Government 
would keep title to nuclear materials which 
it would lend out, The bill also would allow 
private citizens to take out patents on 
atomic-energy developments, and would en- 
courage prospecting for fissionable materials 
on public lands. 

In the international field, the bill would 
permit the United States to ship nuclear 
source materials to allied nations which make 
a substantial contribution to the free world's 
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security. The United States could also send 
to allies or regional-defense organizations, 
e. g., NATO, atomic-weapons information 
needed for (1) defense plants (2) training 
personnel in using and defending themselves 
against atomic weapons, and (3) evaluating 
the enemy’s atomic capabilities. However, 
no design secrets which would tell other 
countries how to build A-bombs would be 
revealed. To spur foreign development of 
industrial atomic operations, the bill would 
let the United States transmit information 
on (1) refining and processing source ma- 
terlals (2) reactor designs, and (3) health 
and safety measures. 
WHAT THE FIGHT Is ABOUT 

Despite these Important new proposals, the 
heat in the Senate was generated by the 
shopworn issue of public versus private steam 
plants. Last Month President Eisenhower 
ordered the AEC to contract with private 
companies for electricity, which it will be 
needing beyond the amount already being 
supplied by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

TVA said it could supply cheaper power by 
building new steam plants with Government 
money. The administration held that even 
if TVA could do the job more cheaply, the 
Government should stay out of the steam- 
plant business as much as possible. Led by 
Senators from the TVA area, e. g., Tennes- 
see Democrat ALRT Gong and Alabama 
Democrat Lister HNA, public-power enthusi- 
asts, mostly Democrats, sided with the TVA. 
They decided to fight for a rider on the AEG 
bill that would block the Eisenhower order. 

With the filibusters’ energies concentrated 
on the TVA fight, little attention was paid 
to the far more important provisions. 


Score in Steubenville, by Martin Stevens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article from the April 
1952 magazine Information. I picked up 
the magazine in an airport in Cuba not 
long ago, and had my first opportunity to 
read this very fine article about the work 
of the Most Reverend John King Mussio, 
bishop of Steubenville. The story of the 
outstanding achievements of this vigor- 
ous and hard-working bishop is worthy 
of wide circulation. It is an honor, Mr. 
Speaker, to number him among my con- 
stituents: 

Score IN STEUBENVILLE 

On August 15, 1935, young John King 
Mussio was ordained to the holy priesthood 
in St. Monica's Cathedral, Cincinnati. Less 
than 10 years later, on May 1, 1945, John 
Mussio—by then Very Rev. Msgr. Mussio, 
chancellor of the archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati—returned to the cathedral to be con- 
secrated first bishop of Steubenville. To 
have attained the fullness of the priesthood 
less than a decade after ordination was an 
honor indeed. To have been named first 
bishop of Steubenville was a headache which 
neatly balanced the honor. John Mussio 
Was a man to take both in stride. 

On the map it looks fine—you draw a line 
around 13 counties in southern and eastern 
Ohio (an area of almost 6,000 square miles), 
take them from the diocese of Columbus, 
and you have your new diocese of Steuben- 
ville. The figures look fine, too, In those 13 
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counties you have 60,000 Catholics. Bishop 
Mussio filed the figures, scrapped the map, 
and went out to have a look. 

Yes, there were 13 counties and 60,000 
Catholics. But three-fourths of the Cath- 
olics were in only two of the counties. One- 
fourth was sprinkled through the remaining 
11 counties. The farthest parish was 250 
miles from the episcopal see. There were 
expanses of nearly 100 miles without a single 
priest, and much of the area was mission 
territory. The largest city, Steubenville, had 
a population of 40,000, with 4 Catholic 
churches. Only 2 other cities had a pop- 
ulation as high as 20,000. And there were 
only 62 priests to administer to a 6,000 square 
mile area. 

With the exception of one small hospital, 
not a single Catholic institution graced the 
entire new diocese. At least the books bal- 
anced, because there were no funds either, 
So, with 60,000 Catholics spiritually starved 
for priests and for institutions that weren't 
there and for which there was not a red 
cent available anyway, Bishop Mussio rolled 
up his episcopal sleeves and plunged in. 

His first act was to dedicate his new diocese 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary—the first 
diocese in the Nation to be placed under the 
special patronage of the Immaculate Heart. 
Bishop Mussio claims that it requires no 
great ability to turn an impossible job over 
to the blessed mother and say “Please, you 
do it.“ The fact that she has done it is no 
indication, however, that she would have 
done the same for a son less willing to spend 
every ounce of himself for her and for his 
people. 

The first 6 months of the young diocese 
foreshadowed its amazing progress, Before 
the end of 1945, a preparatory seminary was 
established, a diocesan newspaper The 
Steubenville Register was inaugurated under 
the editorship of Monsignor Joseph P. Kiefer, 
a three-story building to house diocesan 
offices was purchased, and a diocesan-wide 
drive to establish the new diocese on a firm 
financial footing netted $150,000, 

SACRIFICE 


Now, $150,000 is a tremendous amount of 
money when you consider that Bishop Mus- 
sio’s 60,000 Catholics are poor people, mostly 
coai miners, steel workers, and farmers. 

Tim McC. is a typical coal miner of the 
diocese. To see Tim and his wife and kids 
at Sunday mass, all spruced and shining 
you'd never dream that Tim digs out a dirty 
and dangerous living for underground. 
Look closer, and you'll see that those clean 
clothes are well worn and mended. Tim con- 
siders himself lucky because he lives in a 
house, white-shingled and microscopic with, 
a patch of garden. Many of his fellow 
miners live in miserable company shacks. 
But though his dally pay is good, Tim works 
only about 20 weeks a year, and 20 weeks pay 
stretches mighty thin over 52. Sometimes 
when Tim works in his garden he wonders if 
he'll be there to see his seeds push up into 
vegetables for the kids and flowers for Gert. 
He wonders how long it will be before the 
increasing mechanization of the mines (Tim 
pictures the machine as a sort of guillotine) 
lops off his job, as it has so many others. 
But he gave cheerfully toward that $150,000. 

Herb L. works in a steel mill. His job ts 
more stable, but he hasn't been able to save 
any money. The last strike wiped out what 
he had. There's another baby, now, to make 
the next one harder, Herb earns $1.62 an 
hour, seldom works more than 40 hours a 
week, and it doesn't take higher mathematics 
to figure his weekly take-home, A $10 bill 
to Herb represents a princely choice; two 
pairs of boys’ shoes, or three pairs of boys“ 
sneakers. In the actual spending, it goes 
for sneakers because Herb has three boys 
besides the baby. Yet Herb put in $10 to- 
ward the $150,000. 
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Finally, there’s John M. who works around 
the clock with his family to eke out a living 
from his acreage. Some years crops are good. 
Other years—well, best not to remember 
them, but they have taken their toll. Cash 
money is a rare and precious commodity to 
farmer John, but cash money he gave to- 
ward Bishop Mussio’s $150,000. 

GROWTH 


That Initial $150.000 launched an aston- 
ishing 7 years of courage, sacrifice, and ac- 
complishment. Today the original 62 priests 
have grown to 104, including 13 religious. 
Thirteen new parishes have been established. 
9 new missions opened, 13 new churches, and 
3 new chapels erected, 15 new rectories and 
10 new convents built or purchased. 

St. John Vianney Seminary, established 4 
months after Bishop Mussio took over in 
1945, has a present enrollment of 44 stu- 
dents. Formerly a summer camp with 
spacious grounds including a farm and a 
lake, it has been enlarged and improved, and 
offers a preparatory seminary course of 4 
years of high school and 2 years of college, 
conducted by diocesan priests, 

There are now 5 Central Catholic high 
schools in the diocese, with an enroilment 
of 1,500. Two of them are new bulidings, 
in Steubenville and Bellaire, dedicated in the 
fall of 1950, and erected at a combined cost 
of nearly $2 million. A campaign was held 
in the 2 areas when these schools were 
being planned, and a total of $968,000 was 
pledged within 2 weeks. A second campaign 
in Steubenville, conducted 2 years later 
realized an additional $500,000. There are 
31 elementary schools with an enrollment of 
5,000. A boarding school for girls and a 
mother house for nuns have been built by 
the Sisters of St. Ursula at Old Washington, 
Ohio. 

The year after Bishop Mussio’s consecra- 
tion the College of Steubenville was opened 
by the Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
from Loretto, Pa. It started with one build- 
ing, now has four—with an enrollment of 
nearly 600 students, men and women of all 
faiths. Its 34 professors, mostly laymen, in- 
clude some outstanding DP's. The college 
conducts both day and night classes, and 
popular among its courses is the annual one 
glven for little-business men. Each year the 
college awards a Poverello medal to honor 
individuals or organizations which have ren- 
dered a special service to humanity. 

HARVEST 


How about the poor, the sick, the aged? 
In a diocese dedicated to the Blessed Mother 
you can be sure they come first. St. John's 
Villa at Carrollton is the Diocesan Children’s 
Home for orphans, underprivileged children, 
and delinquents. Costing $250,000 to build, 
it was dedicated last November. St. John's 
Villa is conducted by the Sisters of Our Lady 
of Charity, and serves also as mother house 
for the order which made its foundation in 
the diocese in 1948 with 4 sisters and now 
embraces a community of 14. The Sisters 
of the Poor of St. Francis accepted Bishop 
Mussio's invitation to the diocese in 1946, 
and now minister to the sick poor and needy 
ot all faiths in Steubenville. Mount Saint 
Mary's Hospital in Nelsonville, costing 
$1,2500,000, conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Penance and Christian Charity, 
was opened in the spring of 1949. Three 
years ago Villa Maria opened in Steubenville 
to house convalescents and the aged. 

Catholic life in the diocese is vigorous and 
flourishing, judging by Catholic Action 
which is its pulse and proof. It could not 
be less than vigorous under its fighting 
bishop. One of the country’s most powerful 
speakers, Bishop Mussio won equal acclaim 
for his letter writing with his famous letter 
on bingo in 1946, in which he gave a crack- 
ling answer to a dozen ministers who had 
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obtained police powers in order to clean up 
the Steubenville underworld. He estab- 
lished the Catholic Women's Clubs, with a 
membership of over 5,000. He set up the 
Catholic Rural Life Bureau in the diocese, 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the 
CYO, the Legion of Mary, the Diocesan Re- 
treat League, and Diocesan Society for Vo- 
cations, the Legion of Decency, Social Ac- 
tion Committee, Clergy Relief Soclety. Lay 
Union, the Serra Club (a luncheon club of 
Catholic business and professional men), the 
Boy Scouts, and Sodalists, 

The Holy Name Society holds an annual 
public rally every October, and the young 
women of the diocese honor the Blessed 
Mother in public ceremonies on Marian Day 
each May. The annual Labor Day Mass and 
Red Mass are traditional. During 1950, a 
group of 30 made a diocesan Holy Year pil- 
grimage to Rome and the shrines of Eu- 
rope, under the leadership of Monsignor 
Kiefer. 

HEARTBREAK 


Add it all up, and what do you get? A 
score that will surprise you, For a score, 
remember, is two sided, The side we have 
given is phenomenal—7 years of heroic labor 
and sacrifice which have reaped an aston- 
ishing and golden harvest. But here is 
the other side. Here is the heartbreak: 

The 1950 census showed a population drop 
of 17,000 in the 13 counties making up the 
diocese of Steubenville. The Catholic pop- 
ulation of the diocese dropped more than 
1,000 during the past year alone, despite the 
fact that baptisms and conversions were at 
an all-time peak. 

It is an alarming trend, one that contains 
a grave threat to the future of the diocese. 
Two priests, Fathers Louis Phillips and Cor- 
nelius Gallagher, were assigned to make a 
careful and detailed study of the situation, 
in order that a course of action might be 
mapped. 

They discovered that the decrease in popu- 
lation was due to the exodus of families who 
were forced to move to other areas because 
of unemployment caused by the mechaniza- 
tion of coal mining and agriculture, or be- 
cause of the uncertainty of employment due 
to frequent strikes. Several large mines have 
closed in recent months. In those still op- 
erating, one machine can now do the work 
of 20 to 30 men. The use of newer and larger 
equipment in mining coal, both in strip and 
deep-shaft operations, is displacing men rap- 
idly. Conversion to gas by many homes and 
industries, and the use of oll by many rall- 
roads, is crippling the coal industry which is 
the chief occupation in the diocese. The 
survey also showed that the forced exodus is 
an unwilling one, for 80 percent of the peo- 
ple of the diocese are homeowners, and do 
not want to leave, 
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New industry seems to be the only an- 
So Steubenville is send- 
ing out an § O § to industry. Commissions 
have been set up to contact industrial lead- 
ers in an effort to get them to locate in the 
Ohlo Valley area. Entirely apart from Steu- 
benville’s need, such a relocation would be a 
smart move for many industries. There is 
a network of important railroads, fine main 
and secondary highways, and abundant elec- 
tric power in the area. The facilities of the 
Ohio River would be a boon to any industry. 
Equally important and as much of an asset 
to industry is the abundance of young, 
skilled, home-loving men eager to put their 
hands and hearts into work which will en- 
able them to keep the homes they have la- 
bored to build. 

The facts prove that Industry has nothing 
to lose, and everything to gain. But Bishop 
Mussio doesn’t rely on fact-sheets alone. 
He's counting on the persuasive powers of 
the Blessed Mother to bring new industrial 
life to Steubenville. 
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The Libby Dam and Reservoir Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. DTEWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
blunt. bold outline of Canada's unprece- 
dented and unreasonble demand for a 
share in the power to be generated at 
the proposed Libby Dam in Montana is 
now clear. 

I have previously referred to this proj- 
ect in statements to the House, and to 
the difficulties we have had in nego- 
tiating with Canada as a result of the 
fact that the proposed Libby Reservoir 
would back water across the Interna- 
tional Boundary and inundate a small 
area of remote, inaccessible and sparsely 
Settled Canadian woods country. 

We have endeavored patiently to come 
to some agreement as to the monetary 
indemnity that should be paid as a re- 
sult of any injury to Canadian persons, 
land, or resources by the inundation of 
this wilderness. This has always been 
the practice and custom in our dealings 
with boundary waters since the treaty 
of 1909 which established the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. I might say 
that under this practice, the United 
States has been most generous to the 
Dominion of Canada, has cooperated 
faithfully with our neighbor govern- 
ment, and has never in any way hin- 
dered Canadian development of the 
bountiful natural resources we share in 
this continent. 

I regret to say that at this time we 
are not receiving the same kind of treat- 
ment from the Dominion of Canada, 

The Libby Dam and Reservoir project 
is probably the best undeveloped power 
project in the Columbia Basin. It is 
proposed to develop some 4,250,000 acre- 
feet of storage which when allowed to 
flow through the powerplant once would 
develop 6 billion kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy. This is a tremendously important 
undertaking. The development of the 
Northwest requires that we pursue it dili- 
gently. Libby project should be con- 
structed at the earliest possible date, so 
that the power it can provide and the 
benefits of upstream storage can be made 
available when needed, Anything that 
interferes with that development is 
harmful not only to the Northwest but 
to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, we have now received a 
Statement in response from the Cana- 
dian Government, in the matter of the 
application of the Government of the 
United States to the International 
Joint Commission for approval of the 
construction and operation of the Libby 
Project. 

This statement in response from the 
Dominion of Canada, and a supple- 
mentary statement from the Province 
of British Columbia, state that approval 
of the Libby project will be granted on 
Conditions as follows: 

First. The protection and indemnity 
&gainst injury of all Canadian interests, 
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Second, An equitable recompense to 
Canada for use of Canadian resources, 
which will include an amount of power 
based on the increase of level permitted 
at the international boundary and a 
share in downstream-benefits of storage 
in power on a basis to be negotiated. 

Third. Any rights for the use of stor- 
age in Canada will be for the life of the 
project, . 

Fourth. All considerations which may 
be deemed relevant as a result of the 
Commission's study of all engineering 
and economic factors in the Columbia 
River Basin in general, and the Kootenai 
River in particular, be taken into ac- 
count. 

The statement by the Province of 
British Columbia attaches two more 
conditions. They are: 

First. All labor employed by the 
United States within Canada must be 
residents of the Province. 

Second. The power with which the 
Province desires to be indemnified must 
be delivered at a point on the border 
designated by the Province. 

Mr. Speaker, these harsh and unwar- 
ranted demands go far beyond any- 
thing contemplated in the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 as provided in ar- 
ticle VIII thereof. They go beyond any- 
thing found in past actions of the IJC. 
Indemnities have invariably been agreed 
upon in terms of a sum of money. Never 
has it been contemplated that a block of 
electric power should be granted in per- 
petuity from one nation to the other. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
project is to be build with United States 
money, by the United States, at the ex- 
pense of the people of the United States, 
and can be justified only as a contribu- 
tion to the development of the United 
States. Canada furnishes nothing be- 
yond the forty-odd miles of inaccessible 
river valley that will be inundated. 

Canada itself has numerous sites for 
power development on the Kootenai 
River and the Columbia. Canada will 
gain many benefits from the upstream 
storage furnished by Libby Dam for any 
development Canada may have on the 
Kootenai after it flows back over the In- 
ternational Boundary or on the Colum- 
bia after it is joined by the Kootenai. 
Canada has as great an interest as we 
in the proper development of the basin. 
But Canada has no right under law or 
treaty to expect, let alone demand, that 
we give outright and forevermore a por- 
tion of the power to be developed by an 
American dam built by American dollars 
on American soil, and which by no 
stretch of the imagination can be said to 
do any serious injury to the Dominion, 
the Province, or more than a handful of 
Canadian citizens. 

A short time ago I called the attention 
of the House to the fact that the Domin- 
ion of Canada had threatened to divert 
within Canada the entire flow of the 
Kootenai River so that the Libby project 
could not be constructed at all. 

Such a threat, followed by such de- 
mands as these, certainly is not in con- 
formity with the spirit of cooperation 
and neighborliness that we have always 
felt toward the people of Canada. 
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As one òf my constituents has written 
to me, we can make some diversions our- 
selves. We can divert the Kootenai 
within Montana and Idaho, and make 
Canada's Kootenai Lake a mud flat. 

But this is not the spirit in which we 
should approach these mutually bene- 
ficial international projects. 

In the past the United States has ex- 
tended grants, loans, and credits to 
Canada in amounts of many milions. 
We constructed a highway clear across 
the most inaccessible regions of the 
western provinces, and gave it to them. 
In many ways over the years our friend- 
ship toward Canada has been demon- 
strated in such gifts and acts of kindness, 

I am certain that General Mce- 


‘Naughton, now chairman of the Cana- 


dian section of the International Joint 
Commission, was glad indeed to have 
American equipment and American as- 
sistance for his troops in the late war. 
I fail to understand how he can now press 
such greedy and unprecedented demands 
upon our Libby project. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that the 
American section of the International 
Joint Commission will stand firm in its 
refusal to accede to any demands con- 
tained in the statement of response, and 
that the Dominion and the Province of 
British Columbia will review and amend 
their statement, so that the Libby proj- 
ect can take its place in our development 
program. 


Exploring Antarctica 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to intro- 
duce a letter to the editor, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of July 4, 1954: 


EXPLORING ANTARCTICA 


With all the trivial and controversial is- 
sues emanating from congressional circles 
and cluttering the headlines during recent 
weeks, it would seem appropriate that some 
serious consideration be given to a bill re- 
cently introduced in Congress by Senator 
Francis Case of South Dakota, and Repre- 
sentative Thon TOLLEFSON, of Washington, to 
provide financial assistance for an American 
expedition to the Antarctic. The cost of 
such a scientific expedition would not ex- 
ceed $200,000, plus the use of essential Gov- 
ernment equipment and Government ci- 
vilian and military personnel. The amount 
involved is trivial indeed when one stops to 
realize the vast sums that have been readily 
appropriated for other frivolous projects, to 
say nothing of the give-away programs to 
peoples all over the world. 

The Antarctic is known to have much un- 
explored land that can be claimed for our 
country, some of which may be rich in min- 
eral deposits and many other discoverics of 
inestimable value can accrue from such an 
undertaking. 

The expedition would be headed by Capt. 
Finn Ronne, USNR, who is one of the great- 
est living polar explorers. He was a mem- 
ber of Adm. Richard E. Byrd's two expedi- 
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tions to the Antarctic in 1933-35 and 1939 
41, and was also in full command of the 
1947-48 expedition to the Antarctic which 
produced invaluable scientific data for the 
United States Government. His father, Mar- 
tin Ronne, acompanied the famous Norwe- 
gian polar explorer, Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
via dog sledge team to the South Pole in 
1910-12, and also accompanied Amundsen 
during 1902-06 in discovering the Northwest 
Passage, proving for the first time that it 
is possible to sail from Norway (north of 
Siberia) to Nome, Alaska. This hazardous 
voyage was made on the Gjoa, a vessels 90 
feet long and only 140 tons displacement. 

It seems to me that a scientific project of 
this kind that can be carried out under such 
able leadership and at so Httle cost to the 
taxpayers is well worthy of our wholehearted 
support. We should indeed be thankful that 
there are men of the stature of Captain 
Ronne with enough daring and courage to 
offer risking their lives in ventures of this 
nature for the projection of scientific knowl- 
edge of inestimable value to the United 
States Government. 

HaroLD O. NELSON, 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Barsrow LUNCHROOM, 
Bristow, Ind., July 26, 1954. 
Hon, WaYNe Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Although you are not from 
my State, I still want to commend you on 
your stand in opposition to the administra- 
tion's atomic-energy bill. 

I hope you will keep on talking until this 
nefarious bill is dead. 

I have been keeping my eye on you. You 
can rest assured that the majority of the 
people are behind you, even though they 
do not say so. Keep up the good work. More 
power to you. 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT Korn. 
Lrrrte Farts, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Senator W. Morse: 

With thanks and deepest respect for our 
fighting Senators, let us hope that our Presi- 
me will understand the handwriting on the 
wa. 

Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs, E. HAUGAARD. 


BRookKLrN, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
HoNoRrasLe Sta: I very much admire your 
stand on the atomic-energy bill now before 
the Senate. 
Please feel free to show this letter to your 
200 á vary, te Pine 


Very respectfully yours, 
Max N. Ocen. 
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CUMBERLAND, Ky., July 25, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: You already know 
how I feel about your fight for people's 
rights. ‘This steal of our birthright over 
atomic energy is the Harding oil days all 
over again. Give them their due, for the 
people are with you. 
Sincerely, 
Warno R. McNutt. 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 27, 1954. 

Senator Morse: I was in Washington on 
Saturday morning and heard the end of your 
8-hour speech and realized something of 
the full measure of devotion you were giv- 
ing to a vital issue. I don’t know much of 
the details of what is at stake, but I can ap- 
preciate that the precedent of who has con- 
trol of this tremendous atomic power is a 
vital issue for us now and for generations 
to come. The last full measure of devotion 
has probably been given on the battlefield for 
lesser issues. 

I am a schoolteacher, and I am inspired to 
pass on to others the worthwhileness of 
fighting for our democratic freedom. 

JOSEPHINE P. SANDERS. 

I am elated to see by the Tuesday Times 

that you have not given up. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Senator: I want to thank you for 
your many efforts in behalf of the common 
man. Your satisfaction must be great. I 
saw you on TV last night. It must be dif- 
cult to buck the big wealthy interests who 
control all means for public expression. 

Congratulation for being among the lead- 
ers in the big atomic-energy fight and be- 
ing for the masses who don't fully realize 
or appreciate your efforts in their behalf, 
because wealthy interests keep them misin- 
formed by their control of press and radio, 
I wish you great success. 

Yours truly, 
Morais E. LAYTON, 
CHEVY CHASE BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. DWIGHT EISENHOWER, 
President, the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr, Presment: I am writing to 
urge upon you reconsideration of the bill 
before the Senate causing the present fili- 
buster. You have it in your power to end 
thia situation by taking into consideration 
the amendments Proposed by Senator Wayne 
Morse and others. 

Some of us feel that, if the Republican 
Party presses through Senate this present 
bill, giving away to private power interests 
billions of the taxpayers’ money, it can be- 
come a second Teapot Dome scandal. 

For the good name of the Republican Party 
and for justice to the American people, I 
urge your reconsideration of this matter 
along the line of the Washington Post edi- 
torial of July 26. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ewan O. CLARK. 

(Copy to Hon. Warxx Morse, United States 
Senate.) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE. 

Senator: I'm not sure of something that's 
mighty important. I'm not sure that you 
know the extent of feeling that’s been back- 
ing you. And, also, the number of people 
that are in accord—en rapport—with you 
and your actions. 

Keep it up! 

Sincerely, 
Donatp SoLoRow, 
Wasuineron, D. G. July 27, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: I feel I should thank 
yO healt ae aan ee E YALODE 
up on behalf of the American people. 
heard you over the radio on Sunday 2 
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Youth Wants To Know, and I admired you 
that in spite of your tiring fight in the Sen- 
ate you still had time for answering the 
questions of young people. I am so sorry 
that you do not get more support from the 
Democrats who always tell us that they are 
protecting the interests of all the American 
people. 

I vote In New York, and therefore there is 
not much I can do for you. But I wanted 
to tell you that Iam one of many people who 
have admired you for a long time, because 
you are one of the very few who are not 
afraid of speaking up for his convictions and 
who really has the interests of the American 
people at heart. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HERMINE HERTA MEYER, 


PROCTOR, MINN., July 25, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator MoRsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I just listened to you on 
the radio program, Youth Wants To Know. 

I listen to this program quite often, and 
let me say you are one of the few who 
answered most of the questions honestly, 
and clearly, and not just giving the young- 
sters a brushoff, or evasive answer. 

The main reason for my writing is not the 
radio program, but the stand you have taken 
in the Senate on the atomic question now 
being debated. I didn't think the few Sena- 
tors, apparently being spearheaded by you, 
would get to first base in the fight to stop 
Passage of the present giveaway. Your de- 
termination and persistence is admirable, 
and I sincerely hope you will be able to stop 
it. 

From the reports, and records, one would 
think that preservation of the political party 
was more important than the preservation 
of the Government, or rather the country. 

It is reassuring to know that there are a 
few representatives down there to whom the 
country is more important than their job, 
one of whom I think is our Senator Hun- 
PHREY, 

I am sorry I will be unable to vote for you 
at the coming election. 

Keep up the good work and best wishes for 
more success in your efforts. 

Yours truly, 
J. M. Adams, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HONORABLE Senator Morse: I among 
many of other Californians sure praise your 
continuous filibustering of the atomic bill, 
and do hope you will win your point. I know 
Senators CLINTON P. ANDERSON, New Mexico, 
and LISTER HILL, Alabama, will continue this 
fight with you to the end that us little folks 
will be recognized by big business, and won't 
be pushed around. 

If you need a hot lunch during your future 
fighting, III see that you are provided with 
same. 

So here is more power to you and the other 
Democrat friends of ours. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM F. ULRICH. 
ALBANY, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Senator Morse: I am writing this on 
the eve of the resumption of the so-called 
filibuster which you and some of your Demo- 
cratic colleagues have so vigorously waged 
to awake and inform the American publio 
on the great issues of peacetime atomic- 
power development and control. In my 
opinion your action has been manifestly in 
the best interest of the American people, and 
you along with your fellows are to be com- 
mended. 
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The late reports scem to indicate the 
Democratic leadership may work with the 
Majority leaders to bring about a cessation 
of this public service. Be that as it may, I 
hope you with the others can continue so as 
to force the public-interest compromises 
you seek—or at least a delay of the imme- 
diate decision in this important public- 
policy question until an informed public can 
express its judgment. 

For myself I want to wish you good luck, 
and to give you my thanks. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. BEREMAN. 

Staro: We are for you and admire the 
brave fight you are making to protect the 
public interest. Future generations will 
recall the names George Norris and WAYNE 
Morse with gratitude. 

Tuos. H. ARMES. 


San Dreco, Carr, July 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR: Good luck to you on your 
brave fight for the public on the atomic 
secrets. Would that we had more Senators 
with your courage and ability. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARGARED JENKINS, 
Mrs. ALVINA HOLDT. 


Enw, Pa, July 24, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: When the Honorable 
is attached to a Senators name, I and a few 
Other friends feel like laughing. 

But, sir, when it is attached to your name 
and a few others, it ts fustified. 

We love and respect you, for your un- 
daunted courage, honesty, and loyalty to your 
constituents and all citizens of United States 
of America, 

If only America had many more Senators, 
such as you, God bless you and keep you here 
With us for a very long time. 

A few friends at my house beard your 
Speech on the AEC bill and we are grateful 
to Mr. Frank Edwards, to whom we listen 
5 days a week, for haying you on his pro- 
gram. 

We thank God that there are men in this 
mixed up apathetic world such as you and 
Mr. Edwards. 

The State of Oregon should be proud of 
her outstanding son. 

Bless Oregon and you, sir. 

With respect and love, 
Mr. and Mrs. REESE. 


PETALUMA, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Once again Californians must 
thank you for safeguarding the rights of the 
Public, the public domain which is our joint 
heritage, and now the atomic developments 
for which we have paid such a fabulous 
amount. 

The Elsenhower administration seems 
bent on liquidating everything that we own 
as a povernment, which means as a people. 
TVA, Indian reservations, public lands, Hells 
Canyon—give it away. Our Central Valley 
Program here in California will probably go 
the same way, impoverishing our State and 
Our people and enriching a few big corpora- 
tion farmers, and always benefiting the pri- 
Vate power companies. 

Eeep up the fight. We depend on a few 
fcarleys men like you to stir others and lead 
them. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. MARGARET Morrav. 
Brooutrn, N. T., July 22, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We support you 
wholeheartedly and admire your efforts in 
trying to keep atomic energy out of the 
hands of monopolists. Your actions are 100 
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percent in support of the interests of the 
people of the United States, and we wish to 
encourage you to continue in this vein. 


MILLBURN, N. J., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. f 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the won- 
derful work. You are splendid. Would 
there were more like you. 

Although I am a permanently registered 
Republican, I do not feel we have to say 
“Yes” every time the President jumps. I 
am very strongly against his atomic energy 
bill. I believe in progressing with the 
times. I despise the idea of some of the 
Senators—trying to hang on to the “horse- 
and-buggy days.” They certainly appear 
ridiculous in these advanced times. The 
Senators must be aware of “creeping- 
senilism.” 

I think it is far more important to pass 
some good bills than waste time trying 
< pass that good-for-nothing atomic energy 

ill. 

It is far more important to pass an im- 
proved social security bill extending benefits 
such as from $3,600 to $4,200, and generously 
raising the monthly amounts. 

Also, it is far more important to raise 
benefits for seryice-conn@vtted disabled vet- 
erans. 

Also, it is far more important to raise 
the amount from 8600 to $800 for internal 
revenue exemption. I have money in stocks, 
but I am very strongly against a cut on divi- 
dends from stocks. 

I hope you can kill that idiotic atomic 
energy bill, or greatly change it. 

Best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rose M. Larsen. 
San Dreco, CaL., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: You have my vig- 
orous support in your fight against the 
giving away of the atomic development to 
private monopolies, 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Mary SERVICE, 
PERRY, MICH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Good luck and God bless you in your 
fight on the atomic bill. Don't give up. The 
newspapers and radio give negative reports 
but Frank Edwards’ program is a godsend 
to us. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. FORDHAM, 
SYRACUSE, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: We wish to inform you that we 
highly approve of your efforts to maintain 
governmental control of atomic energy. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DE JUNG, 
Slocum Hoghts., Syracuse. 
Mrs. FLORENCE GERDES, 
Missoula, Mont, 


HAGERSTOWN, Mo., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse of Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I certainly appreciate your 
efforts and those with you to hold the line 
against Eisenhower and his billionaire 
friends of the big grab of TVA and atomic 
energy. This is another kind of communism 
I am opposed to, 

JoHN S. JONES, 
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2 Bacokxxk vx. N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse: 

Honorep Sm: This is a mere postal but it 
carries tons of gratitude for your firm, gal- 
lant stand on the atomic giveaway. 

Respectfully, 
CAROLINE L. COOK, 
PHOENIX, Ariz., July 24, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MOERSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Mr. Baker and I 
have just had the pleasure of seeing and 
listening to you on the program Youth 
Wants To Know. How you could be and 
look so cheerful after your long siege in the 
Senate Chamber is more than we can under- 
stand. 

The young people were certainly on their 
toes in their knowledge of current events and 
even though you must have been very tired 
your answers were tops. We, the audience, 
learned a great deal ourselves about what 
is going on and the workings of the Senate. 

We were surprised about the lack of 
knowledge that President Eisenhower has on 
the atomic legislation. However, we feel he 
is trying to pay off his campaign debts. The 
tidelands was the first payoff and this the 
second. What will be next? 

We are grateful to have a man like your- 
self to help take care of our interests. Thank 
you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. N. BAKER, 

P. S—Mr. Baker was a member of the 
house four terms in Arizona. He too tried 
to look out for the interests of all concerned, 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 22, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Members of the National Farmers Union 
commend you for your efforts to safeguard 
the right of the American people to develop 
and use electric power and atomic energy 
resources which are rightfully their own. 

Federal power policy and programs which 
have been developed over a period of 50 years 
must not be destroyed. The right of the 
Federal Government as an instrumentality 
of all the people to build yardstick electric 
power and atomic energy plants which pro- 
duce electricity must be preserved. The 
right of cooperatives and municipalities to 
build atomic energy plants which produce 
electric power and the right of these groups 
to have first call on such power should be 
set forth in the atomic energy bill. 

We urge you to continue to bring to the 
attention of the American people the at- 
tempt of the Power Trust to take over atomic 
energy resources and development. 

We urge you to seriously consider the 
Lehman substitute, an amendment which 
was proposed by the administration as a 
basis for cooperating with other nations in 
matters relating to atomic energy informa- 
tion and projects. 

James G. Patron, 
President, National Farmers Union, 


OAKLAND, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co. 
New York City. 
Re Youth Wants To Know and Senator 
WAYNE MORSE. 

GENTLEMEN: This was an excelent pro- 
gram and Senator Morsk answered not only 
the questions youth wants to know but also 
what we adults need to know. Mr. MoRsE 
gave such a clear, concise picture of what 
is involved in the atomic energy bill and 
the millions of people who listened, feel it 
is not so difficult to understand. We should 
have more programs with Senator Morse. 
He knows what he is talking about and he 
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knows how to explain things without being 
abstract as so many others are. 
Thanks for this program and Senator 


Morse. 
Sincerely yours, 
ETHEL COHEN. 
TEE WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY, INC., 
- July 27, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR: Thank you for the excellent 
work you did against the atomic-power grab. 
I tried to do my Little part here. 

I have been working on our 200th anni- 

as a town which was observed in 
late June, so my glad planting suffered, but 
my first blooms came this week and I am 
sending the first half dozen to you, with the 
observation that while a glad wilts as does 
the rose, yet it renews itself from day to 
day by a new floret or two; therefore, the 
next time you use a flower to strike terror 
into the heart of an enemy, try the gladiolus 
for it will last a fortnight. All it needs is 
water and a fresh slicing of the spike. Wish 
they were better but they were what I had. 
Name is Bo Peep. 

Again my thanks for your stand. 
Cordially, 
HERMANN G. Parr. 
NORTH GRANBY, Conn. 
New Yorr, N. Y., July 28, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations 
on valiant effort to salvage some of the 
$12 billion giveaway. 

With every good wish to you, I am, 


Sincerely, 
Harry M. SELDIN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Your brilliant and 
courageous speeches made in Congress, and 
read by me in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
should be made compulsory reading for all 
American schoolchildren. That ts the only 
way to break the hold the reactionaries have 
on our civilization. 

We could make a fortune if we published 
them in book form. I'm surprised some en- 
terprising capitalist hasn't thought of this 
sooner. 


They would act as a credo for thinking 
Americans to embrace in these troubled 
times—clarity, logic, simplicity, conscience 
Versus confusion and selfish self-interest. 

Under no circumstances rejoin the Re- 
publicans or ally yourself too closely with 
the Democrats. Stay aloof and they can't 
force you to prostitute your ideals and 
principles. 

If at any future time I may be of any 
assistance to you, please feel free to call on 


Sincerely, 
Martin J. Leveston. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


orf OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
World Council of Churches meets in 
August in Evanston, II., with church- 
men from Communist Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary attending. Do you think 
they will like to go home? Ty 
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Liberty or Equality, Americanism or 
Marxism, Which Shall It Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., 
a distinguished member of the Georgia 
bar,.delivered an address before the an- 
nual convention of the Alabama Bar 
Association at Montgomery, Ala., on 
July 16, 1954. 

The subject of his address was Liberty 
or Equality, Americanism or Marxism, 
Which Shall It Be? 

Mr. Pittman’s address was eloquent, 
informative, and thought provoking. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent re- 
quest previously granted, I insert Mr. 
Pittman’s address herewith: 

Several years ago J. Edgar Hoover asked 
Herbert Philbrick, a quiet, humble church 
worker of Massachussetts, to go underground 
and become a “Communist” for his country. 
For 9 years Philbri@k was an FBI counterspy 
deep in the Communist underground. 
Finally he emerged and is now on the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune. Speaking 
in Arkansas recently he said: 

“One of the great problems which we have 
in dealing with communism Is the fact that 
there seems to be in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people certain blind spots.” 

He then described how the Communists 
have reduced deception to a sclence—the sci- 
ence of filling in blind spots with falsehood 
and misleading people by “scientific” 
thought control. The Communists call that 
system “cybernetics.” It is the control and 
falsification of information. It is hypocrisy 
in red robes. 

Empty minds, like empty stomachs, grab 
at any bait. Man learned that as a jungle 
dweller. Russians claim to have just dis- 
covered it. Cybernetics therefore consist of 
the elevation of the lowest level of human 
depravity to the dignity of sociological 
“science.” Its name sounds learned. As 
usual, many who wish to appear learned be- 
come fellow travelers, and Communists use 
them as a front. Fellow-travelers usually 
call themselves and call each other “doctors” 
or “liberais.” 

A well-concelved and plausible falsehood, 
spoken or written at the proper moment gains 
popular credence, shapes thoughts and 
actions, and makes history. 

Man is frall, is gullible, and is prone to 
err. He stands forever in need of fervent 
prayers and gentle guidance. The best of us 
stagger forward to ideals that seem always 
beyond reach. 

The most fertile field for the communistic 
and “liberal” practice of the socalled “sci- 
ence” of cyberentics lies in the barren area 
left by our Ignorance of the foundations of 
human liberty and dignity in America. Lib- 
erty has lost its landmarks, Its history is 
a blind spot. 

Twenty-eight years ago an eastern uni- 
versity law-school senior, paying his way by 
tutoring American history, questioned cer- 
tain conclusions of Dean J. H. Wigmore, late 
of Northwestern ‘University, as to the his- 
tory of à provision of the fifth paragraph 
of the Federal Bill of Rights. Soon this stu- 
dent had run the indexes in the law and 
genera] libraries of Columbia University. He 
not only found nothing on the history of 
the fifth amendment, but found nothing in- 
dexed on the history of the many other pro- 
visions of the Bill of Rights, Librarians were 
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consulted. The casual and unconcerned re- 
ply was: “We have nothing.” 

At the New York Public Library the answer 
was: We have nothing.” At the Harvard 
and Yale University libraries, the answer was: 
“We have nothing.” Finally, at the Library 
of Congress, that supreme repository of the 
records of American civilization, the inquir- 
ing student stood speechless to hear the 
final verdict. It was: We have nothing.” 

A quick look at the indexes revealed 
mountains of books on the history of the 
Declaration of Independence, a document 
that accords no constitutional right and af- 
fords no constitutional immunity, a docu- 
ment no man could use then or now to shield 
his naked body from the lash of tyrants, a 
document that served a noble but temporary 
purpose in the American Revolution, but 
which never drew one breath as living law. 

The indexes at Harvard University library 
revealed many thousands of volumes on fish. 
A recent news item disclosed that Harvard's 
great Widener Library is the proud reposi- 
tory of 21,800 volumes on fish and fishing. 
But it does not yet contain one book on the 
history of the Federal Bill of Rights or any 
of those State bills of rights that preceded 
it and particularly the Virginia Bill of 
Rights, and upon which it was based. The 
most influential constitutional document 
ever penned by man was the Virginia Decla- 
ration of Rights of June 12, 1776. It was the 
grandfather of them all. Both it and its 
author await a Boswell. 

The disillusioned and empty-handed stu- 
dent spent spare time for a full year, trying 
to find materials with which to set Dean 
Wigmore aright. Old unindexed records of 
American civilization were searched in boiler 
rooms and basements. Uncut leaves revealed 
that no other had traveled that way be- 
fore. 

At last he was able to piece together a 
semicoherent story of the historical evolu- 
tion of the Privilege Against Self-Incrimi- 
nation in America. A few years later the 
resulting paper was sent to Harvard Law Re- 
view, where it was rejected as uninteresting. 
Columbia Law Review rejected it for the 
same reason. Finaily Virginia Law Review 
printed it as a space filler. Dean Wigmore 
picked it up in the third edition of his Work 
on Evidence, quoting that part of it that 
caused him to change and restate his views. 

Justices Black and Douglas are especially 
fond of it. The Supreme Court has since 
cited it many times. Dean Griswold, of Har- 
vard Law School, used it in his article on the 
subject in the June 1954 issue of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal, The Attorney 
General, Herbert Brownell, Jr., used it in his 
address to the Law Club of Chicago on No- 
vember 6, 1953, in which he told the lawycrs 
of Chicago more than once to sce Pittman, 
The Colonial and Constitutional History of 
the Privilege Against Self-Incrimination in 
America (21 Va. L. Rev. 793, et seq.).? 

Candor of mind displaced humility of 
heart, that I might tell that story for the 
first time. That student speaks to you now. 
Aside from and yet germane to the purpose 
we have in mind, we beg indulgence as we 
exercise the natural right of self-defense and 
quote one paragraph of that article. It has 
never been quoted in any reference we have 
seen in the mass of literature that cites Pitt- 
man to buttress fifth amendment Commu- 
nists. Here it is: 

“This privilege against self-incrimination 
came up through our colonial history as a 
privilege against physical compulsion and 
against the moral compulsion that an oath 
to a revengeful God commands of a pious 
soul, It was insisted upon as a defensive 
weapon of society and society's patriots 
against laws and proceedings that did not 
have the sanction of public opinion. In all 
the cases that have made the formative his- 
tory of this privilege and have lent to it its 
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color, all that the accused asked for was a 
fair trial before a fair and impartial Jury of 
his peers, to whom he should not be forced 
by the state or sovereignty to confess his 
guilt of the fact charged. Once before a 
jury, the person accused needed not to con- 
cern himself with the inferences that the 
jury might draw from his silence, as the 
jurors themselves were only too eager to ren- 
der verdicts of not guilty in the cases al- 
luded to.” 

“Society's patriots” in this Nation will 
need that “defensive weapon” and foxhole 
of liberty in the bleak winters ahead, 
Treasure and use it for the causes that our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers intended it to be 
used. Stand mute before the bars of socio- 
logical injustice. Informed Anglo-Saxon 
jurors will do the rest. The privilege against 
self-incrimination was fashioned to parry 
the blows of Just such a government as the 
Supreme Court seeks to impose upon us in 
1954. In such a government, the last refuge 
of helpless man is “a jury of his peers,” 
with courage and virtue to render verdicts 
of not guilty. It was fashioned for cases 
where governments—not the governed— 
broke out of bounds—where rulers ruled by 
will instead of law. 

In his great work on Civil Liberty and 
Self-Government (1880), at page 24, Francis 
Lieber said: 

“A people that loves liberty can do noth- 
ing better to promote the object of it than 
deeply to study it; and in order to be able 
to do this, it is necessary to analyze it, and 
to know the threads which compose the 
valued texture.“ 8 

There is no surer way for a civilization to 
lose liberty than for it to lose, defact, ignore 
or destroy the charts which mark its springs 
and sources. We have done that. The re- 
positories of our cultural records are vir- 
tually barren of any evidence as to the 
springs and sources of basic American liber- 
ties. The foundation stones of our freedom 
are as abandoned rubble. 

The shocking experience of the law school 
senior left in him an urge to place one 
book on the library shelves of America’ that 
would tell the history of each provision of 
the Federal Bill of Rights. For 27 years 
he accumulated materials. Hard earned and 
expended dollars soon became hundreds. 
Hundreds soon became thousands. It was 
early found that all the main roads of con- 
stitutional liberty in America bypassed big 
names to converge at last at a grand ter- 
minal with evolution's ploneer George Ma- 
son, of Gunston Hall, It was found that big 
names had borrowed from that fearless, 
humble godly and forgotten man. It was 
soon learned why Jefferson regarded him the 
wisest man of his generation; why Madi- 
son described him the greatest debater he 
had ever heard speak, and why Patrick Henry 
named him the greatest statesman he had 
ever known. 

The search was renewed with Mason as 
a guide. It was rewarding. Microfilms, 
photostats, and other material accumulated, 
The project outgrew the researcher. The 
sympathetic chief justice of the supreme 
court of an Eastern State encouraged the re- 
searcher to apply at the portals of an east- 
ern foundation for financial help to finish the 
job. The insulting reply discouraged any 
further opening for like humiliation. Hope 
matured into despair. 

The Truman-sponsored National Historical 
Publications Commission was activated in 
1951, Since Truman professed to be a his- 
torlan, it was hoped that the Commission 
would list the father of our Bill of Rights as 
one whose papers were worthy of publication, 
but on the list of 121 published names of 
Americans whose writings were deemed 
worthy of publication the name of George 
Mason was not to be found. 

Judge Felix Frankfurter was a member of 
the Commission and helped to make up that 
list. He preferred to list the papers of An- 
Grew Carnegie, Tench Coxe, Ignatious Don- 
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nelly, Firestone, Samuel Gompers, 
Horace Greeley, Robert La Follette, Brigham 
Young, and Sidney Hillman as of more im- 
portance than those of the father of our 
most cherished freedoms. Frankfurter would 
guano American minds with trifles and mulch 
them with trash. 

Ask cybernetic doctors of philisophy, “Who 
wrote the Federal Bill of Rights?” The an- 
swer most likely will be: Thomas Jefferson.” 
One who has never been to school and can't 
read and write may say: “I don't know.” 
That would be about the only correct answer 
one would get. 

A staff of 25 editors of Life magazine issued 
a publication in 1951 entitled “Life's Picture 
History of Western Man.“ On page 288 this 
book speaks of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, saying: 

“The delegates were fortunate in two re- 
spects: First, there were among them several 
great men—notably, Adams, Hamilton, and 
Madison—who not only believed in the Dec- 
laration (meaning the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence) but had taught themselves to 
know more about political philosophy than 
any men of their time.” 

In the next paragraph Life's editors de- 
scribed the limitations of powers reenforced 
by “Jefferson's Bill of Rights.” In the same 
paragraph it was stated that Jefferson “almed 
to give the Supreme Court a democratic bent 
by making it the guardian of his Bill of 
Rights.” They then gave John Locke credit 
for Jefferson's “pursuit of happiness” phrase. 

(1) John Adams did not attend the Con- 
stitutional Convention. He was in England. 
(2) Jefferson never wrote a single liberty 
preserving provision of any Constitution or 
Bill of Rights that has ever been adopted 
in America, (3) He never sat in a Consti- 
tutional Convention in his life and was in 
France while Mason's struggle for a Bill of 
Rights was being waged. (4) He formulated 
his preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, containing the equality and “the 
pursuit of happiness“ phrases from 
Mason's Virginia Bill of Rights, adopted June 
12, 1776, and John Locke had nothing to do 
with it. (5) The only connection Jefferson 
ever had with the Federal Bill of Rights was 
that he favored it from afar. (6) “Political 
philosophy” played no respectable part in the 
framing of our Constitution, and none in the 
Bill of Rights. Experience was the guide. 
John Dickinson expressed the idea well on 
August 13, 1787, on the floor of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, when he said: 

“Experience must be our only guide. Rea- 
son may mislead us.“ 

There was only one philosopher in the 

Constitutional Convention of 1787, His 
name was Dr. Benjamin Franklin—one of the 
least influential men there. It has been 
noticed by several students of the conven- 
tion that he seemed to be the proponent of 
more rejected proposals than any other dele- 
gate. 
If the editors of a great publication such 
as Life magazine pay such homage to phi- 
losophy and falsehood, how can we expect 
our children to know the historic truths that 
made and kept our ancestors free? A free 
press that knows not the author of its free- 
dom will not long remain free. 

Ask cybernetic doctors where Jefferson got 
the preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In untson, 98 percent ot them will 
cry out, the philosopher, Dr. John Locke, and 
quote from a hundred books written by other 
doctors. Jefferson himself denied it many 
times, but most cybernetic doctors had 
rather make Jefferson out a liar than to admit 
that he worshiped at the feet of George 
Mason, who knew history and laughed at 
soothsayers. Some philosopher must be made 
to play the leading role in every great scene 
on the hill tops of history, even though he 
be'a ghost. 

The most intensely uneducated, ignorant 
and dangerous men in America are some of 
those who salve an inferiority complex by 
calling themselves doctors of philosophy 
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or some pseudo-soclo-sclence. The Un- 
American Activities Committee of Congress 
lists such doctors by the scores on their roll 
of treachery and dishonor. 

The genealogy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence remains an untold story, though 
often told by doctors of cybernetics. Jeffer- 
son did not tell an untruth about it. When 
he said that it was not original with him but 
its source was the American mind, he told 
the truth. When he said he “copied from 
neither book nor pamphlet.“ he excluded 
Locke, Otis and Paine and again told the 
truth. He didn’t exclude newspapers, manu- 
scripts or circulars, That tip was the payoff 
but the cybernetic doctors all duck it. 
Those selfstyled doctors prefer to lose it in 
John Locke's philosophy, even if they must 
defy truth and defame both Jefferson and 
history. 

Philosophy and sociology have always been 
the tamper tools that have sprung institu- 
tions of liberty out of allnement. Historical 
research and common sense born of expe- 
rience, have always been the tools to spring 
them back into place. Doctors of pseudo- 
socio-sclence have always been the apes of 
tyranny. 

A few days ago we glanced over the various 
constitutions of Alabama from her first until 
the last, prin in Thorpe’s Charters and 
Constitutions (1909). We found one provi- 
sion traceable to Thomas Jefferson. It was 
in her carpetbag constitution of 1867. It 
was article 1, section 1, as follows: 

“That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.“ 

That was forced upon the people of Ala- 
bama by carpetbag doctors of pseudo-socio- 
science, while Federal bayonets held the out- 
raged white people at bay. As soon as those 
doctors were run out, Alabama called a con- 
stitutional convention, struck the first line, 
went back to George Mason, copying from 
the first paragraph of the Virginia Delegation 
of Rights of June, 1776: * “That all men are 
equally free and independent.” 

The carpetbag doctors put the same doc- 
trine of equality into the constitutions of 
Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. Fvery one of these six 
States, except North Carolina, heaved it as 
soon as the carpetbag doctors were driven 
out.“ North Carolina ran her carpetbaggers 
as far as her college campuses. There they 
swapped their title “Scalawag” for doctorates 
and there they have ever remained, scream- 
ing: “Academic freedom.” 

George Mason's original first line was, 
“That all men are born equally free and in- 
dependent,” The Virginia convention 
changed it to read: “That all men are by 
nature equally free and independent,” Jef- 
ferson perverted it to read, “All men are 
created equal.” 

We do not condemn Jefferson for convert- 
ing the first three paragraphs of the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights into a preambls for 
the Declaration of Independence. But we 
do not commend him for playing the part of 
a gypsy, first defacing before clatming as 
his own. But men don't stand. on etiquette 
in the midst of revolution. Jefferson was 
writing, not to appeal to America but to 
appeal to France. America was in a death 
struggle. Washington commanded her 
troops long before July 4, 1776. The doc- 
trine of equality then had a powerful appeal 
to the simple-minded peasants and philos- 
ophers of France. Jefferson was just giving 
them some cybernetics. He knew that 
France was a despotism tempered with 
epigrams. He knew the secret Napoleon later 
revealed at St. Helena when he said that 
the French mind wanted equality more than 
liberty and, it not being possible to give 
both, he gave them equality. 
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Jefferson was not a stranger to wisdom. 
He could have foreseen that which Lord 
Acton recorded many years later: “The 
deepest cause which made the French Revo- 
Tution so disastrous to liberty was its theory 
of equality.” 

Jefferson was an advocate, pleading 
America's case at the bar of French public 
opinion. If “all is fair in love and war,” 
he was justified in appealing to the ignorant 
and shallow-minded philosophers of France 
with a false epigram, palatable to them, 
though abhorrent both to himself and to all 
America. He could not know that a Su- 
preme Court would try to turn it into an 
“American creed” near two centuries later. 

Jefferson indicted George III because: “He 
has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us." He clipped that from the South Caro- 
lina Constitution of March 1776, whose in- 
dictment read. * * excited domestic in- 
surrections; proclaimed freedom to servants 
and slaves * * *." Again, a Jefferson de- 
facement fooled France and her philosophers. 
It didn't fool America then. Only fools are 
fooled now. Marxists and Communists never 
object or even refer to that clause of the 
Declaration of Independence. Servitude and 
slavery is a necessary concomitant of equal- 
ity—look beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Let it be said to the honor. and glory of 
the American States, of the United States, 
and of the whole non-Communist world, 
that the George Mason concept of equality 
of freedom and independence under law took 
root in all of their constitutions. Faint 
traces of the Jeffersonian dialetical deface- 
ment may be found dangling like dodder in 
the declarations of rights of Idaho, Indiana.“ 
Kentucky,’ North Carolina," Massachusetts,’ 
and Nevada.” 

The original George Mason concept is both 
implicit and explicit in the constitutions of 
every one of those six States. It is to be 
found in all of our constitutions today and 
in more than one-half of the American state 
declarations of rights In the words of Mason. 
Paragraph after paragraph and clause after 
clause of the original phrases of George 
Mason are to be found in the fundamental 
laws of every American state, the United 
States Constitution and more than one-half 
the constitutions of the world, The equality 
clause of the Declaration of Independence 
never took root in America. The philosophy 
of equality beyond the range of legal rights 
dies in free soil. It thrives only in the sewers 
of Slavic slavery. 

At a quick glance we identified 16 para- 
graphs of Alabama's Declaration of Rights 
of 1901 as having been first framed by the 
pen of George Mason, before being recorded 
as preservatives of liberty in Alabama. They 
are as follows: Paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 
15, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, 35, 36, and 42. Jeffer- 
son is unknown to Alabama's fundamental 
laws, 

Of the 83 constitutions of sovereign na- 
tions of the world in 1950, 50 expressly pre- 
served the old Anglo-Saxon concept of 
equality under law. The same concept is 
implicit and protected by safeguards in 78 
of these constitutions. Only four contain 
the carpetbag concept of social equality. 
Those four are Guatemala." tbe Mongol 
Peoples Republic,” the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cinlist Republic,” and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.» 

Mongolia puts it this way: “Equal rights 
in all spheres of the state, economic, cultural, 
and sociopolitical.” 

Fussia puts it this way: “Equality of 
rights of citizens of the U. S. 8. R. irrespec- 
tive of their nationality or race; in all 
spheres of economic, government, cultural, 
political and other public activity.” 

America expressed it in the 14th amend- 
ment with the phrase equal protection of 
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the laws.” The carpetbaggers that fell on 
Alabama in 1867, didn’t fall on the Nation 
in 1868. We can thank God for that. 

Thirty-one of the constitutions of the na- 
tions of the world use exactly the same 
equality clause,“ to wit: “Equal before the 
law.” 

Each of the other 47 non-Communist na- 
tions use language that means the same 
thing. (See Peaslee, Constitutions of Na- 
tions.) 

France rejected Jeffersonian advocacy to 
copy George Mason’s concept into her Decla- 
ration of Rights of 1789, in these words: “All 
men are born and remain free and equal in 
respect of rights.“ 

In the bath of blood we know as the 
French Revolution, Jefferson's defacement 
replaced the Mason original in 1793, as fol- 
lows: “All men are equal by nature.” 

That substitution was symtomatic of the 
government of flesh that was to leave a tragic 
legacy in the history of France. After 153 
years of sorrow, Jefferson's advocacy was 
stricken and Mason's concept went back in- 
to her fundamental law in 1946, exactly as 
it was in 1789." Six years before, France had 
found the light in sackcloth and ashes. 
Her revolutionary motto: “Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity” was stricken from the tomb 
of her liberty. That cluster of inconsisten- 
cies no longer tarnishes the tricolor of 
France. 

The doctrine of sociracial equality no 
longer stands forth in this world, except in 
four Communist countries and within the 
secret chamber of a strange Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

On June 26, 1787, Alexander Hamilton, 
speaking on the floor of the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia, said: 

“Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists. It unavoidably results from that very 
liberty itself.” 

Every mind assented. 

It is Inequality that gives enlargement to 
intellect, energy, virtue, love and wealth, 
Equality of intellect stabilizes mediocrity. 
Equality of wealth makes every man poor. 
Equality of energy rencers all men slug- 
gards. Equality of virtue suspends all men 
without the gates of heaven. Equality of 
love would stultify every manly passion, de- 
stroy every family altar and mongrelize the 
races of men. Equality of altitude would 
make the whole world a dead sea. Moun- 
tains rise out of plains. Plains rise out of 
the sea. 

Equality of freedom cannot exist without 
inequality in the rewards and earned fruits 
of that freedom. It is inequality that makes 
“the pursuit of happiness” something othcr 
than a dry run or a futile chase. 

On page 334 of his book (cited above) 
Francis Lieber said: “Equality absolutcly 
carried out leads to communism.” Commu- 
nism is but another name for equality in 
slavery. There can be no equality of free- 
dom, without leaving to man his own free 
choice of the lawful “means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness," as George Mason had 
it when Jefferson copied and defaced it from 
the first paragraph of the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights of 1776. The right to equality 
of freedom is a guaranty of the right to un- 
equal shares of the earned fruits in freedom. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
on segregation was one in which the Court 
was led into a vacuum by the cybernetics of 
sociological doctors, who found a judicial 
blindspot and practiced a fraud upon the 
Judges to victimize a helpless peopie. The 
most effective “expert” in cybernetics seemed 
to be Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, who wrote the 
American Dilemma (1944). His 1,483 pages 
of “psychological knowledge,” financed by 
Carnegie Foundation, controlled the Court. 
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It was cited by the Court as the “modern 
autbority” on which its decision was ground- 
ed. The American Dilemma is now 

Juris Tertius in American pseudosocio ju- 
risprudence. 

Dr. Myrdal learned that the biggest blind- 
spot in America is our abysmal ignorance 
as to the basic principles of American liberty. 
He found a vacuum or a vortex into which 
most anything could be thrown and it would 
pass for food. Thus he created an “American 
Creed,” that would have evoked universal 
laughter but for the fact that his creation 
was in a “blindspot.” Ignorance can't laugh 
for fear of being laughed at. On page 4 of bis 
atrocity he defined his “creed” as the fun- 
damental equality of all men.” 

In the same breath he said its “tenets were 
written into the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the preamble of the Constitution, the 
Bul of Rights and into the constitutions of 
the several States. The ideals of the Amer- 
ican creed have thus become the highest law 
of the land.” 

He knew that what he said was an un- 
truth, but he thought he was in a blind spot, 
and had that same feeling of security that 
an ambush gives to a midnight assassin. 

Nevertheless for fear some unbeliever 
might cite the Constitution on him he put 
his shoes on backwards to make tracks both 
ways. On pages 12-13 he said: 

“Conservatism, in fundamental principles, 
to a great extent, has been perverted into 
a nearly fetishistic cult of the Constitution. 
This is unfortunte since the 150-year-old 
Consitution is in many respects impractical 
and ill-suited for modern conditions. 
The worship of the Constitution also is a 
most flagrant violation of the American 
creed * * * which is strongly opposed to 
stiff formulas.” 

On page 18, lawyers and judges became 
anathema to the American people and the 
“American creed,” because, as he says, the 
“Judicial order * * * is in many respects 
contrary to all their inclinations.” 

As his cybernetic pages of Slavic philosophy 
are turned, the “American creed” becomes 
the amalgamator of races. On page 614, 
“e © * the cumbersome racial etiquette is 
*un-American,’” 

He praised Thomas Jefferson to heaven on 
Page 8 for the equality content of the spe- 
cious “creed,” which he claims to have found 
in the Declaration of Independence. But 
he again reversed his shoes on page 90 and 
damned him to another place for proposing 
emancipation and simultaneous segregation 
of Negroes to Africa, in his Notes on Virginia. 

While reversing his shoes in rapid succes- 
sion, his socks slipped off. What an odor. 
On page 9 he exposes a half-concealed truth 
in the midst of half-truths, Here it is: 

“Against this [liberty] the equalitarianism 
in the creed has been persistently revolting, 
The struggle is far from ended, The reason 
why American liberty was not more danger- 
ous to equality was, of course, the open 
frontier and free land. When opportunity 
became bounded in the last generation, the 
inherent confilct between equality and lib- 
erty flared up. Equality is slowly winning. 
ae New Deal during the thirties was a land- 

ide.” 

For once Dr. Myrdal told the God's truth. 
Liberty and equality cannot coexist. The 
Supreme Court of the United States affirmed 
that truth and used equality to destroy lib- 
erty. Dr. Myrdal is the modern authority 
on that truth. Was that the purpose of Car- 
negie Foundation in financing Myrdal’s 
atrocity? John W. Davis is one of the Car- 
negie trustees. He is a lawyer. He defends 
Carnegie Foundation with the same mind 
he used to defend the Constitution and the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Before a committee of 
Congress, he defended Carnegie's employment 
of Alger Hiss, and his retention after his 
treason was known, by pleading stupidity. 
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The blindspot in his mind must have been 
a cavern—a heaven for cybernetics. 

The Supreme Court specifically held that 
the records in the so-called segregation cases 
affirmatively disclosed that the "separate but 
equal” formula laid down in Plessy v. Fergu- 
son (163 U. S. 537), had been fully and com- 
pletely complied with, and that equality of 
white and black schools in respect to all 
tangible factors had been demonstrated be- 
yond doubt. The Court thus found itself 
faced with three alternatives: (1) It could 
adjudge according to law and facts and find 
in favor of segregation; (2) it could usurp 
the powers of a Constitutional Convention 
and give to itself power to legislate against 
segregation; or (3) it could copy Dr. Myrdal 
and Ananias, usurp the power of God, and 
make new facts. It chose both alternatives 
(2) and (3) and made a new constitution 
and new laws for the cases, and new facts 
for the records. It did not hold Plessy v. 
Ferguson to be bad law. It held it to be 
bad sociology, according to Dr. Myrdal, the 
modern authority. 

Unabashed, the Court went back to the 
records in the graduate school cases of 
Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. S. 629), and Mc- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma Regents (339 U. S. 637), 
and extracted from them what the Court de- 
scribed as “intangibles” and transplanted 
them into the Kansas, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Delaware case records, then before 
the Court. 

Next the court found an intangible lurk- 
ing in the Kansas record that the trial 
judge had discovered by a new process of 
psychoanalysis. It was that segregation 
generates a sense of inferiority and that 
such “a sense of inferiority affects the moti- 
vation of a child to learn.” 

The court didn’t stop to consider whether 
the effect was good or bad. Most psycholo- 
gists hold that an inferiority complex in- 
creases the motivation of a child to learn, 
but the Supreme Court could not afford to 
subject Dr. Myrdal's cybernetics to the light 
of reason. It transplanted that unevalu- 
ated, and hypocritical intangible into the 
records of the South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Delaware cases in order to fill vacuum with 
void. By that time the Court had lost all 
sense of reason, direction, and proportion, 
It then doubled back to fill void with vacu- 
um. Here is the new intangible that made 
its first appearance in Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence and its last in a government of law: 

“Whatever may haye been the psychologi- 
cal knowledge at the time of Plessy against 
Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by 
modern authority.“ Any language in Plessy 
against Ferguson contrary to this finding is 
rejected.” 

The modern authority as set forth in foot- 
note 11 is quoted below.” It is sociology, not 
Psychology. 

Modern authority is not law. The Court 
sald it wasn't. It is not within the remote 
boundaries of the science of law. It first 
made its appearance as gossip, in whispers 
and undertones in the secret chambers of 
the judges, 

It is not evidence, because, as said by Mr. 
Justice Brandels in U. S. et al. v. Abilene & 
Sou. Ry. Co. (265 U. S. 274, 288): “Nothing 
can be treated as evidence which was not 
introduced as such.” 

Modern authority was never introduced In 
evidence in any of the cases. It couldn't 
have been admitted if tendered, because it 
was hearsay and gossip. No court this side 
of Moscow admits such evidence. 

In Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Publie Utili- 
ties Commission of Ohio (301 U. S. 292), the 
Supreme Court held, by a full bench, that 
to treat anything as evidence which was not 
introduced as evidence, denies to the com- 
plaining party “due process of law,” as guar- 
anteed by the lth amendment. By the 
same reasoning, like Judicial misconduct on 
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the part of a Federal court is a dental of 
fifth amendment “due process of law.“ Thus 
Virginia, South Carolina, Delaware, and 
Kansas parties were denied “due process of 
law” by the very Court that had held such 
to be unconstitutional, “Sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander,” even though the 
gander struts. 

In that Ohio case; the commission trans- 
planted factual findings from an Illinois 
Federal case into the Ohio record. It also 
transplanted therein “information secretly 
collected" by, the judicial body. Exactly 
what the Supreme Court did in the segrega- 
tion cases. When asked for an opportunity 
to examine, to explain, and to rebut them by 
the injured party in Ohlo, the response was 
a curt refusal. In the so-called segregation 
cases no opportunity was given to ask, The 
whole thing was kept secret until the judg- 
ment was announced. Justice Cardoza spoke 
for the Supreme Court, in the Ohio case, 
with indignation: 

“The fundamentals of a trial were denied 
to the appellant. * * * This is not the fair 
hearing essential to due process. It is con- 
demnation without trial. This will 
never do if hearings and appeals are to be 
more than empty forms. There can be 
no compromise on the footing of convenience 
or expediency, * * * nothing gave 
warning * * * of the purpose of the com- 
mission to wander afield and fix * * the 
facts] * * * without reference to any evi- 
dence, upon proofs drawn from the clouds, 
As there was no warning there was 
no consent to it. We do not presume ac- 
quiescence in the loss of fundamental rights.” 

Cardoza is no more, but Black is. In Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., et al. v. McGrath (341 U. S. 123), a 
group of organizations listed and publicized 
as communistic by the Attorney General 
were complaining that the Attorney General 
had acted on secret information without no- 
tice and a fair hearing. Justice Black was 
enraged. His sociological blood ran hot. We 
quote him as he tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb skins that concealed the com- 
munistic wolves: 

“The heart of the matter Is that democracy 
implies respect for the elementary rights of 
men, however suspect or unworthy; a demo- 
cratic government must therefore practice 
fairness; and fairness can rarely be obtained 
by secret, one-sided determination of facts 
decisive of rights. 

„che plea that evidence of guilt 
must be secret is abhorrent to free men, be- 
cause it provides a cloak for the malevolent, 
the misinformed, the meddlesome, and the 
corrupt to play the role of informer unde- 
tected and uncorrected. Appearances in the 
dark are apt to look different in the light of 
day. * * The validity and moral authority 
of a conclusion largely depend on the mode 
by which it was reached. Secrecy is not con- 
genial to truth-seeking and self righteous- 
ness gives too slender an assurance of right- 
ness. No better instrument has been de- 
vised for arriving at truth than to give a per- 
son in jeopardy of serious loss notice of the 
case against him and opportunity to meet it. 
Nor has a better way been found for gen- 
erating the feeling, so important to a popu- 
lar government, that justice has been done.” 

An “opportunity to meet“ Myrdal with a 
pointed cross-examination would have with- 
ered him in a few minutes. What a disser- 
tation he would have given on George Ma- 
son's constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination. He might even have cited 
Pittman, on the history of it. 

In Stromberg v. People of Caltfornia (283 
U. S. 359), Stromberg had been convicted 
in California for violating a statute for- 
bidding the display of a red flag “as a sign, 
symbol, emblem of opposition to organized 
Government or as an invitation or stimulus 
to anarchistic action or as an aid to prope- 
ganda * * * of a seditious character.“ 
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The Supreme Court reversed the case, 
holding that it was a violation of the 14th 
amendment thus to trample upon the ban- 
ner of communism and strike its flag of 
treason. 

However, in Beauharnais v. People of Illi- 
nois (343 U. S. 250), the shoe was on an- 
other foot and turned backward. The Su- 
preme Court stated the facts as follows: 

“The information, cast generally in the 
terms of the statute, charged that Beau- 
harnais did unlawfully * * * exhibit in 
public places lithographs, which publica- 
tions portray depravity, criminality, un- 
chastity, or lack of yirtue of citizens of 
Negro race and color which exposes (sic) 
citizens of Illinois of the Negro race and 
color to contempt, derision, or obloquy 
„ „ „. The lithograph complained of was 
a leaflet setting forth a petition calling on 
the mayor and city council of Chicago ‘to 
halt the further encroachment, harassment, 
and invasion of white people, their prop- 
erty, neighborhoods, and persons, by the 
Negro * * *.’ Below was a call for one mil- 
lion self-respecting white people in Chicago 
to unite * * *, with the statement added 
that if persuasion and the need to prevent 
the white race from becoming mongrelized 
by the Negro will not unite us, then the 
aggressions * * * rapes, robberies, knives, 
guns, and marihuana of the Negro, surely 
will. This, with more language, similar if 
not so violent, concluded with an attached 
application for membership in the White 
Circle League of America, Inc.” 

In his opinion upholding the conviction 
of Beauharnais, Justice Frankfurter expa- 
tiated on the terrible racial troubles in Chi- 
cago and vicinity, describing the race riots 
in that nonsegregated area, such as are un- 
known to the segregated South because of 
segregation. He said: 

“Only those lacking responsible humility 
will have a confident solution for problems 
as intractable as the frictions attributable 
to differences of race, color, or religion. 
Certainly the due-process clause does not 
require the legislature to be in the vanguard 
of science—especially sciences as young as 
human sociology and cultural anthropology. 

“e © + Tt is not within our competence 
to confirm or deny claims of social sclentists 
us to the dependence of the individual on the 
position of his racial or religious group in 
the community.” 

So the Red banner streamed in California, 
while Beauharnais served his sentence in 
Illinois, because the Court didn't have the 
competence to evaluate racial issues in a 
science as young as human sociology, 

The Supreme Court just had too much 
humility to say that Illinois had run afoul 
of the constitutional rights and liberties of 
Beauharnais, Human sociology and cultural 
anthropology were just too young in 1952, 
The Court thus humbly disavowed its com- 
petence to confirm or deny claims of social 
scientists on racial issues. 

Never before, in all recorded history, have 
human sociology and judicial competence 
blossomed before they budded. Never be- 
for have such flowers been plucked from the 
same vine. 

When color alinements changed from white 
to black, and from red, white, and blue to 
red, human sociology and judicial compe- 
tence descended upon the Court like an ava- 
lanche. Judicial humility lost its virtue to 
a strange and alien suitor in the secret 
chambers of the Supreme Court on May 17, 
1954. Liberty under law was then and there 
prostituted by the depraved philosophy of 
equality under sociology. 

A civilization that lets carpetbag doctors 
paint the allen equality philosophy of Kari 
Marx on the minds of its children for one 
whole generation cannot expect them to re- 
tain their liberties. Presidents who syste- 
matically exclude lawyers from the supreme 
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judicial bench can have no wish to retain 
the liberties of the people. 

Under our common law and under our 
Constitution, no man or body of men may 
make law for freemen except the elected 
Tepresentatives of the people. Every free- 
man in a republic has the despotic right to 
veto all laws made by any man or group 
of wen except his own delegates. For 500 
years Anglo-Saxon freemen have exercised 
that veto power. Only a blind spot in our 
knowledge of history could cause any man 
to doubt the right of any freeman to dis- 
obey the unconstitutional edicts of a judge 
or king. Only fools and pseudosociodoctors 
contend that the Supreme Court can make 
law, but of such is the kingdom of tyranny. 
Constitutional liberty is the child of Anglo- 
Saxon history, christened by the blood of 
our fathers. How could we so soon forget 
that the leading principle of the American 
Revolution was that only delegates chosen 
by the people may make constitutions and 
Jaws for the people? Every forgotten grave 
from Lexington to Yorktown is a memorial 
to that principle. 

We have no answer to the dilemma. It 
may be too late. Liberty is lean. In his 
Virginia bill of rights, George Mason said: 
“That no free government, or the blessings 
of liberty can be preserved to any people 
but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and virtue, 
and frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” None but a fool would dispute 
his word. None but a fool, or a cybernetic 
doctor, will tell you that liberty and equality 
may grow in the same soil. 

Equality reaches into the pockets of the 
frugal to put fat on lazy bones. Fat fools 
don't fight, except at the trough. From the 
trough of equality there may be no road 
back, The next gate may lead to slaughter 
pens or to the mines of Siberia, We may 
have lost the will to be free. 

In closing we mention one answer taken 
from the history of the sanguinary strug- 
gles of the Anglo-Saxon race to retain lib- 
erty under law. The one word that best 
describes it is segregation. The very gates 
of heaven were bulit for the sole purpose 
of segregating the good from the bad and 
the true from the false. The God who segre- 
gates beyond the earthly grave by the prin- 
ciple of inequality, segregated the races of 
men in the beginning by the principle of 
color, placing the yellow man in Asia, the 
black man in Africa, the white man in Eu- 
rope, and the red man in America. We must 
not be afraid to practice his principles. 

At the peak of the tyranny of the socio- 
logical Stuart kings in England, our fore- 
fathers segregated the royal court and every 
friend of the court. As Charles I rode from 
Whitehall to Guildhall and thence into the 
city of London, with his armed guards, seek- 
ing to effect the arrest of five members of 
Parliament for opposing his tyrannies in 
1641, multitudes lined the streets. Every- 
where Charles I turned, his eyes were met 
by cold stares. The only greeting he heard 
was “Privileges of Parliament.” “Privileges 
of Parliament.” A man by the name of 
Walker boldly stepped forth and planted a 
pamphlet in the royal carriage at the King's 
feet, entitled “To Your Tents, O Israel.” 
‘Thereafter wherever the King and his friends 
were seen they were greeted: To Your Tents, 
O Israel.” As Charles I went to the block to 
lose his head, the crowd cried out to him: 
“To your tents, O Israel.” 

Forty-five years later that watchword of 
freedom was still ringing in the ears of old 
Judge Jeffries of the Bloody Assizes. At the 
trial of Richard Baxter, in 1685, Jeffries was 
in a rage. From the bench and before the 
royally packed Jury, he screamed at Baxter: 
“Time was when no man was 80 ready at 
bind your king in chains and your nobles in 
fetters of iron, crying, “To your tents, O 
israel.’” As Jeffries cheated the gallows to 
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die in London Tower, rather than on Tower 
Hill, “To your tents, O Israel” was the 
last sound recorded in his depraved mind, 

In 1773, as the chains of slavery were being 
forged for our forefathers in the American 
Colonies, the Sons of Liberty revived that 
old Anglo-Saxon watchword. Sociojudicial 
prostitutes were chilled to the marrow of 
their bones as they constantly heard that 
cry, and saw it written on roadsides. When 
they tried to hold courts on Massachusetts 
circuits, Jurors called to the bar stood mute 
and tcok no oaths. - 

The irate socio-judicial tools of tyranny 
were finally led from the bench at Wor- 
cester by an orderly crowd of 5,000 patriots 
and gently caused to walk between parallel 
single files, each of 2,500 patriots and were 
gently forced to disavow, 30 times, com- 
pliance with the tyrannical laws of England 
they were sent there to enforce—30 times. 
A symbol of the 30 times Parliament had 
been forced to reaffirm Magna Carta on ac- 
count of depraved king's judges who had 
destroyed governments by laws in England 
and driven our forefathers to American 
shores. As those judges were herded to a 
haven to his majesty's ships, the last words 
that rang in their ears was, “To your tents, 
O Israel.” Samuel Adams was the brain 
behind it in New England. Segregation was 
the secret. Every traitor to his land and 
race was segregated. 

In Virginia the committee system was in- 
stituted. George Mason was the brains. 
George Washington was Mason's most ef- 
fective segregator. The Washington papers 
in the Library of Congress still contain the 
papers George Mason wrote for Washington 
to circulate for signatures. In fact, Mason 
wrote every state paper Washington ever 
carried in his pockets before he assumed com- 
mand of the continental army before Boston. 
Washington went to Williamsburg with 
Mason's Fairfax county resolutions in his 
pocket in the spring of 1774. There they 
became the Virginia resolves in the summer, 
and at Philadelphia they became the Conti- 
nental resolves in the fall. Listen to the 
old Anglo-Saxon doctrine of segregation in 
paragraph 20, “that the respective com- 
mittees of the counties, in each colony * * * 
publish by advertisements in their several 
counties, @ list of names of those (if any 
such there be) who will not accede thereto; 
that such traitors to their country may be 
publicly known and detested.” 

Every traitor was segregated in order that 
America might regain its freedom. Every 
traitor must be segregated in 1954 that we 
may retain that freedom they won for us. 
The Anglo-Saxon race must again emulate 
the Founding Fathers and organize to fight 
fire with brimstone. “Sons of Liberty” 
is an honored name for such an organiza- 
tion. “To your tents, O Israel.“ Is an 
honored watchword. Above all remember 
this: Samuel Adams and George Mason had 
brains and character. There is no sub- 
stitute for those qualities at the top, 


1 Wigmore on Evidence, 3d edition, vol. 8, 
Pp. 303 et seq. 

His speech reported in Tulane Law Re- 
view, December 1953, vol. 28, p. 1. 

Art. 1, sec. 1, Alabama constitution, 


*In Arkansas constitution art. 11, sec. 1, 
1864; out, art. 11, sec. 2, constitution 1874; 
in, Florida, art. 1, sec. 1, 1868; out, art. 1, sec. 
1, 1885; in, Louisiana, title 1, art. 1, 1868; 
out, 1879. Maryland, 1864; out, 1867. In, 
South Carolina, art. 1, sec. 1, 1868; out, 1895. 
*Idaho (art. 1, sec. 1, constitution, 1889), 
Indiana (art. 1, sec. 1, constitution, 1851). 
Kentucky (sec. 1, constitution, 1890). 
North Carolina (art. 1, sec. 1, 1868). 
* Massachusetts (pt. 1, art. 1, 1780). 
Nevada (art. 1, sec. 1, 1864). (See 
Thorpe’s Charters and Constitutions alpha- 
betically and chronologically arranged.) 
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™ Art. 23. 
* Art. 79. 
* Art. 103. 
* Art. 123. (See Constitutions of Nations, 


alphabetically arranged, by Peaslee (1950).) 

3 Albania, art. 12; Argentina, art. 28; Bel- 
gilm, art. 6; Brazil, art. 141; Bulgaria, art. 71; 
Burma, art. 13; China, art. 7; Costa Rica, art. 
25; Cuba, art. 20; Czechoslovakia, sec. 1; 
Egypt, art. 3; El Salvador, art. 23; Finland, 
art. 15; Haiti, art. 11; Ireland, art. 40 (1); 
Italy, art. 3; Japan, art. 14; Korea, art, 8; 
Lebanon, art. 7; Lichstenstein, art. 31; Lux- 
embourg, art. 11; Monaca, art. 5; Nicaragua, 
art, 109; Panama, art. 21; Paraguay, art. 33; 
Rumania, art. 16; Switzerland, art. 4; Thai- 
land, sec, 27; Turkey, art. 69; Uruguay, art. 8; 
Yugoslavia, art. 21. 

* Peaslee, Constitutions of Nations, vol. II, 
p. 21. 

K. B. Clark, effect of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and 
Kotinsky, Personality in the Making (1952), 
ch. VI; Deutscher and Chein, the Psycho- 
logical Effects of Enforced Segregation; A 
Survey of Social Science Opinion, 26 J. 
Psychol. 259 (1948); Chein, What are the 
Psychological Effects of Segregation Under 
Conditions of Equal Facilities: 3 Int. J. 
Opinion and Attitude Res. 229 (1949); 
Brameld; Educational Costs, in Discrimina- 
tion and National Welfare (McIver, ed., 1949), 
44-4f; Frazier, the Negro in the United 
States (1949), 674-681. And see generally 
Myrdal, An American Dilemma (1949). 

This was the watchword of revolt of the 
10 tribes of Israel, when they separated from 
Rehoboam, 
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or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Wednesday, July 28, 
1954: 

TABLING OF HAWAMAN STATEHOOD BREAKS 
PLEDGE OF REPUBLICANS 

Refusal by the House Rules Committee of 
a request to let separate Senate and House 
bills to grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska 
go to conference means that the Republican 
majority in Congress will fall to produce on 
a major platform pledge. 

This is a failure which administration 
leaders will find it difficult to explain or de- 
fend. There may be an attempt to attribute 
it to the successful Democratic strategem in 
the Senate of tying the Alaska bill to the 
Hawaii bill. Standing alone, the Hawail bill 
could have been passed. 

An attempt to shift responsibility would 
be unimpressive, however, in view of the fact 
that it was well within the power of the 
Republican majority to enact the legislation. 
In addition, the platform pledges of both 
parties applied to Alaska as well as Hawaii. 

In 1950 President Elsenhower was une- 
quivocally in favor of admission of both ter- 
ritorles as a demonstration that “America 
practices what it preaches.” More recently, 
however, his statements on the issue have 
conformed to the Republican attitude that 
Alaska is not ready. 

Both Hawail, which would In all proba- 
bility send Republican representation to Con- 
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gress, and Alaska, where Democratic strength 
is believed to be predominant, have long been 
ready for statehood. Hawaii is a bastion of 
military strength in the Pacific and is quali- 
fied in all ways to fulfill the responsibilities 
involved in statehood. This is true also of 
Alaska, which might some day have to bear 
the brunt of attack from across the strait 
separating the Territory from Soviet Russia. 

As matters stand, America does not prac- 
tice what it preaches and Congress has missed 
an opportunity to give an impressive demon- 
stration against the spirit of colonialism 
which we criticize so freely when found in 
other nations. 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 28, 1954. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: The only vote I can 
cast for you is a vote of thanks. 
Maybe you didn't beat the atomic energy 
gtab, but by God, sir, it was a good try. 


WALT TAYLOR. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
BROOKLINE, Mass., July 29, 1954. 
Dear SewaTor Morse: May I applaud you 
in your effort to stop the big steal of the. 
atomic energy, by the private interests 
groups. Your effort woke many people to 
note the big steal by private interests. 
With every best wish, 
Yours truly, 
Jon Davi HucHes. 


— 


Saw Francisco, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: Just a note to thank 
you for your courageous stand on the atomic 
giveaway bill. It is of great importance to 
me and many citizens to know, that at least 
one people's representative is what the word 
applies, he or she should be. May your 

strength continus. 
Sincerely, 
Berry Brom, 


PASADENA, CALIF., July 29, 1954. 
That's the stuff, Wayne. Give em the 
works and stay with it. 
P.S. So will we. 
Warne Micnr., July 29, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: You're O. K., buddy. 
E. Fopor. 


NORWALK, CALIF. 
Dzar Sm: Keep up the good fight. You 
and your fellow Senators are doing America 
and the American people a great service, 
Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND C. Daarkrx. 
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BAKEISFIELD, CALIF., 
Dear Sewator Morse: This card will suf- 
fice to say that I have the greatest admira- 
tion for your stand on the atomic energy 
bill, and I want to thank you for suffering 
fatigue in the interest of the majority of the 
American people. Your’re a busy man so I 
won't go on, but thank you again for your 
dogged stand. 

Respectfully yours, 

JEAN H. LEONARD, 
Mrs. James Leonard. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington. 

Dear Senator: Thank you on behalf of the 
finest job of resources control and conser- 
vation our country ever has done for itself— 
TVA, of course. 

As a kid, I helped build Wilson Dam. I've 
grown up with this thing. It has been clean 
as a hound's tooth since George Norris fa- 
thered it through F. D. R., in the days of 
our great building. The whole Nation should 
be strutting about it, like a peacock, instead 
of countenancing with much apathy a creep- 
ing job of sabotage against it. 

Thanks greatly for holding the pass, and 
for your own ever heartening independence 
of mind. 

Yours, 
JENNINGS PERRY. 
PrrrspurGH, Pa., July 29, 1954. 
The Honorable Warne MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Just a note of appreciation for 
your fight for the right kind of legislation on 
atomic energy. Indeed there are thousands 
of thoughtful voters who are grateful for the 
role you have played since the beginning of 
this administration. May you have the 
strength to continue. i 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. G. C. McComas. 
BrooKLYN, N. Y., July 30, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May we express our 
thanks for your wonderful fight on the 
atomic-energy bill, and for all your past 
wonderful fights. 

You are an excellent backbone stiffener 
and if there is anything we can do to help, 
please let us know. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Anranam EISENSTADT, 
JULY 29, 1954. 

Dear Sm: I want to thank you once again 
that we have a Senator like you. I have been 
alone most of my life, too. 

Hope your vocal cords hold out, and good 
luck and best of health to you. 

Curis, CHRISTENSEN, 


A grateful citizen, 
La Crosse, Wrs. 


HAYWARD, Cautr., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: May I express the heartfelt 
thanks as one small individual for 
valiant efforts in your present attempts to 
defeat the general's purchased and paid for 
atomic giveaway program. 

Your honest efforts to defeat this and 
other like legislation are not unappreciated 
by ordinary individuals such as myself. This 
short note is sincere and I only hope you 
have received many more such notes. 

When you next appear in this area I would 
certainly like to meet you and shake your 
hand. 

Yours very truly, 
Evcrenz E. GILL. 
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Bronxvitx.e, N. T., July 30, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been trying 
for the last week to think of the right words 
to express my gratitude for all that you tried 
so hard to do for the people of this country. 
All I can say is thank you, and remind you 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH M. KLEIN 
(Mrs. E. S.). 


Minn VAttey, Catrr., July 28, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Just a line to let you 
know how much we appreciate the great fight 
you are putting up to protect the peoples’ 
interest in the current issue of atomic energy. 

We have already written our own Senators 
and Congressman of our feelings on this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. B. JONES. 
á WALNUT GROVE, MINN., July 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I say a word of 
commendation for your recent efforts con- 
cerning the atomic energy bill? 

As long as America contains a leavening 
of philosophies such as your own, I am not 
so prone to fear for her future. 

You are an American radical in the best 
sense of the word and in the most honorable 
of traditions—your positions are not dictated 
by dogmas of privilege, respect for estab- 
lished institutions as such, or the allure of 
comfortable habits. 

Through people such as yourself America 
has realized, I'd assume, nearly all of its 
progress. Such dynamic personal philoso- 
phies and dedication to individualism are 
our best bulwark against conformist “isms” 
from either abroad or from within. 

You and your colleagues in this effort and 
all similar ones are to be congratulated. 

Yours respectfully, 
WALTER Mann. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Allow me in my small way to 
congratulate you and to say that I admire 
your statesmanship, and your fortitude in 
behalf of a cause which you believe in. I 
further admire your foresight and Judgment. 

I like your attitude toward the natural 
resources, public power, labor-management, 
taxation, and other issues. 

I believe there are many other Americans 
who would deem it a privilege to support you 
for President of these United States, 

Wishing you abundance of good health, 
happiness, and good luck, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLTON M. RANDALL, 
JULY 27, 1954. 

Dear Srnaror Morse: Congratulations on 
your great fight to prevent this big business 
grab of atomic power. 

Our Nation needs your type of representa- 
tion. 

Keep up the good work. We're sure behind 


you. 
Berry and Sonwyr SLosnund. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Jux 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morss, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Senator Morse: As an American cit- 
izen interested in the preservation of our 
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country as s democratic republic, I wish to 
offer you my most heartfelt gratitude and 
appreciation for your courageous stand on 
the people's rights in so many cases, and 
especially this last heroic fight for the peo- 
plex rights to their own natural resources. 

There are a great many people, thinking 
ones, who feel as I do and are proud that 
even in this dissolute time there is one 
patriot like those in the early days of our 
country—one who has the integrity and 
courage to stand alone, if necessary, for the 
principles that our former great men stood 
for. That patriot is Warne Morse, Inde- 
pendent, of Oregon. 

May God guide you and keep you in your 


work. 
Most respectfully, 
Mrs. A. M. PETRICH. 
San DEGO, CALIF. 


Cricaco, ILL., July 30, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: It is always a pleas- 


DECATUR, ALA., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Senator Morse: Permit me to intro- 


of America will speak out against this give- 


CULVER CITY, CALIF, July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: You are to be congratulated 
on your stand concerning the administra- 
tion’s atomic-energy bill. It is unfortunate 
that more elected representatives of the 
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Government do not consider the welfare of 
the Nation as a whole rather than select 


pressure groups. 
Please continue thinking of the Individual 
rather than the vested interests, 
Yours truly, 
H. Javrr. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: The writer has often had 
the impulse to write and express admiration 
for your forthright stand on principle, re- 
gardiess of party affiliation, and your cham- 
pionship of the people's rights on every major 
issue. Your recent fight almost single- 
handed against the majority of the Repub- 
licans and the weaker elements of the Demo- 
crats certainly merits the thanks of every 
thinking American. You did what you could, 
and I, for one, am grateful. 

Eisenhower's middle-of-the-fence attitude 
and abject eagerness to please all, includ- 
ing the isolationists and reactionaries of 
his party, disillusioned many besides your- 
self, even during the campaign. 

I only wish we had you, and a few more 
Hkt you, in California. Keep it up, and may 
the best man win. 

Sincerly, 
GERTRUDE M. SMITH. 
JULY 29, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR MORSE: I am a busy man 
but I feel that, as a decent American citi- 
ven, I must take time out to pay tribute 
to you as a great American statesman, Your 
courageous fight, almost singlehanded, for 
the rights of the people to their own natural 
resources as against the modern-day robber 
barons is an inspiration to any citizen. 

It is men like you, Senator Morse, that 
the American people as a whole would like 
for President of our Nation. Were it not 
for political machinery controlled as it is 
by financiers and their military, we could 
have real statesmen like yourself at the 
helm of our ship of state. 

May you have the support that you need 
to win these battles for the people's rights. 

With respect, admiration, and de¢p appre- 
ciation, 

Cant A. Dromio, 

BaN Dreco, CALIF, 


Darras, TEX., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I just had to write you a note 
of commendation for the stand you have 
taken in the interest of the people of the 
United States, It is most encouraging to 
know we still haye men in Washington who 
put their principles above personal gain. 

Again let me thank you for your stand 
and please keep the good work going. 

Sincerely, 
HELENE MCCALLUM., 
(Mrs. D. A. McCallum), 
Van Nuys, Car., July 26, 1954. 

Dzar Senator Morse: Thanks for your 
Dand work in opposing the atomic. energy 

We must continue the TVA and public 


OARLAND, Cattr., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: I wish to express my apprecia- 
and thanks to you for the fine way you 
to stop passage of that atomic energy 
din. Like you said it is a terrible thing to 
put over on the American people. 
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This administration is the worst yet. You 
fought a fine battle and I am sure sorry it 
passed in spite of you and the few Senators 
who stayed with you. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAZET. M. LINTON. 

I concur in the foregoing. 

Respectfully, 
RUSSELL L. LINTON, 


FEENDALE, WASH., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I listened to your dis- 
cussion this a. m. on Youth Views the News. 
Senator, you are the first Senator whom I 
have ever heard who without any hesitation 
gave an answer to each question that left 
no doubt in our minds, Or, in other words, 
a Tes“ or “No” answer that enabled the 
listeners to know exactly what you meant. 
Sorry that we do not have more of your 
convictions. 

I do admire and congratulate you on your 
position in the Senate on TVA. I am sure 
that there are millions throughout our land 
that feel as I do but are careless in telling 
you of their feelings though they must surely 
know that a word of approval means much 
to one who ts so sincerely working for the 
interests of the people. 

Again congratulating you and with sin- 
cere best wishes for your continued success. 

Sincerely yours, 
James T. SULLIVAN. 


Pasco, WASH., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my sincere appreciation for your courageous 
fight in trying to have our national resources 
for all the people of the United States. It 
has been a most heart-rending thing to see 
the work and dreams and taxes of so many 
be given in one short term to the benefit of 
the favored few. 

My grandparents and parents were pio- 
neers to the Oregon Territory. My father 
spent a lifetime working toward the develop- 
ment of the vast waterpower resources of the 
Pacific Northwest and especially to the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project. 

It is with a feeling of extreme bitterness 
that I note the underhanded machinations 
of the power interests in their greed to grab 
for themselves the benefit of generations of 
effort. The tidelands first, now power and 
atomic energy. What next? 

Please, please, Senator, don’t become dis- 
couraged and give up fighting. You have 
thousands of people back of you. I think 
the younger generation who wanted a 
change and who were so easily deceived in 
this last election, are becoming increasingly 
aware of the mess this administration has 
made of the so-called mess in Washington. 

I could not vote in this last election, hav- 
ing moved from California to Washington 
State just 4 months prior to the national 
elections. Why should one be disfranchised 
simply because one moves from a State in 
these United States to another? Can't 
something be done about this? 

Sincerely, 
KATHLEEN FLESHER. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 

Dran Ma. Morse: I have been following 
your courageous stand on the atomic-energy 
bill, and I want you to know of my personal 
gratification on your stand. I guess that it 
must be very discouraging for you at times 
to take such stands, and try to battle your 
way through all alone, without much help. 
But belleve me, sir, when I tell you that there 
are a great many people like myself, who I 
admit don't have much influence of any 
kind, which feel the same way as you on this 
power grab by the Republican administra- 
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tion. When I vote in November I'll keep 
them in mind. In closing, sir, I wish I could 
call you my Senator and be able to vote for 
you, unfortunately that isn't possible. But 
please accept my well wishes for a job well 
done. God bless you. 

Good luck. 

THEODORE T. SHIPPIE, 

P. S.—Please excuse the paper and the mis- 
erable hand it is written in, but I wanted 
you to receive this message as soon as 
possible, 


~ CONCORD, CALIF., July 26, 1954, 
Dran Senator: This comes to you from a 
family who appreciates very much the work 
which you and the Democrats are doing to 
protect the people of our country from 
losing much which we have gained since 
1932. I won't go into more detalls, but will 
say please pass my good wishes on to all 

your group. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. M. C. GODFREY. 


Dear Senator Morse: Always, as so often 
before, we fall to depending on you as a 
watchdog for our freedoms. 

We know you'll do all in your power— 
and thank you for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD F. Farr. 
ALBANY, CALIF. 


EPHRATA, WASH., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Morse: I thank you very much 
for your heroic effort to get the atomic 
energy bill amended to protect the rights 
of the people, 

Please get your tooth taken care of, get 
some rest, so that if the conference com- 
mittee does violence to the amendments you 
can go to bat again. 

Many of us in Washington State appreci- 
ate your struggles, 

Again, thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
Miss J. Avice MCKNIGHT, 


Colorado and Judge Breitenstein: The 


Case of a Man With Two Hats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, my 
naturally generous nature impels me to 
suggest that every man should possess 
at least two hats. I do not suggest any 
specific type of hats, for a man is en- 
titled to make that choice himself. He 
may, likewise, decide which of his two 
hats he will don on any certain day. 

The extent of my generosity, how- 
ever, is equaled by the scope of my 
natural curiosity, and the following 
question lately has attracted the appli- 
cation of my mental processes: 

What would happen if a man appeared 
wearing both his hats at once? Of 
course, I am speaking of a man with one 
head. 

Purely in the interest of studying such 
a phenomenon, let us consider the case 
of Federal Judge Jean S. Breitenstein. 
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Judge Breitenstein has long been a 
leading citizen of the State of Colorado, 
a commonwealth bordering the 102d 
meridian and containing various high 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains from 
which course innumerable streams of 
life-giving snow water. These geo- 
graphical facts have a bearing on the 
subject before us, for they helped to 
shape the career of Judge Breitenstein. 

It may be stipulated that Jean S. 
Breitenstein went to law school, gradu- 
ated, passed the bar examination and 
was admitted to practice. Eventually his 
professional shingle was displayed in 
the thriving city of Denver. The very 
nature of the high and rich country 
about him provided the setting over 
which his star ascended to legal promi- 
nence. The development of natural re- 
sources, such as water for irrigation and 
hydroelectric power for homes and in- 
dustries, presented innumerable compli- 
cated legal questions to be answered 
through litigation. Attorney Breiten- 
stein applied himself diligently to the op- 
portunities at hand, and soon was recog- 
nized as an authority on such matters. 
Unquestionably his fees were sufficient to 
permit him the luxury of more than one 
hat, and as far as can be determined he 
then wore only one at a time. 

The Colorado River has long been 
known as the River of Controversy, and 
today this conflict seethes in the Halls 
of Congress, the courts of the land, and 
the bistros of the West. It was not long 
before Lawyer Breitenstein was caught 
in this maelstrom. His voice was heard 
up and down the countryside proclaim- 
ing the rights of his clients, and demand- 
ing the kilowatts and acre-feet to which 
he thought them entitled. 

In the year 1948, it happened that the 
State of Arizona was attempting to break 
open the doors of the United States 
Treasury and secure a number of billions 
to build a reclamation project that would 
pauperize the Nation’s taxpayers. More- 
over, water for the project would have to 
come from California's legal share of the 
Colorado River, and California didn't 
warm up to the idea. Both California 
and Arizona are Colorado River Basin 
States, and they had been waging legal 
war for years over the matter of water 
rights in the lower river. 

In an effort to reach a final accord, 
California introduced in Congress a res- 
olution asking the permission of Con- 
gress to take the old dispute before the 
Supreme Court. Such permission was 
necessary inasmuch as the Federal Gov- 
ernment was an indispensable party to 
the proposed litigation, and the Gov- 
ernment could be taken into court only 
with the sanction of the Congress. 

Out of the West, wearing only one hat, 
rode Lawyer Breitenstein, a formidable 
brief ensconsed with his extra Sunday 
shirt. Into the hearing room of the 
Senate Interior Committee he strode, re- 
questing to speak his piece in opposition 
to Senate Joint Resolution 145, the Cali- 
fornia resolution. 

Lawyer Breitenstein identified him- 
self as counsel for the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board. History notes that 
Colorado seldom if ever has approved 
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any act of California involving the 
waters of the Colorado River. Colorado 
long had fought river developments pro- 
posed by California, and had exacted a 
high price for its approval of lower basin 
projects, 

Lawyer Breitenstein was prepared to 
do no less. In clear and emphatic tones 
he told the Senate Committee—Hear- 
ings, Senate Joint Resolution 145, 80th 
Congress, second session, May 11, 1948, 
page 198: 

Colorado lis one of the upper basin and 
upper division States involved in the Colo- 
rado River compact. Two of the States, 
Colorado and Wyoming, are entirely within 
the upper basin. 

The resolution does not specifically name 
those two States, Wyoming and Colorado, 
and it is a proper Inquiry as to what interest 
those two States, which are entirely in the 
upper basin, have in this matter. 

Colorado is one of the signatory States to 
the Colorado River compact. We feel that 
any matter which involves the interpretation 
or application of the Colorado River com- 
pact necessarily involves every State which 
is signatory to that compact. In fact, we 
feel that in any litigation each of the sig- 
natory States would be an indispensable 
party to the litigation. 


The State of Colorado and its official 
legal counsel, Jean S. Breitenstein, left 
no doubt that in any litigation involving 
Colorado River waters, the Sovereign 
State of Colorado was an indispensable 
party. No legal door should be shut in 
Colorado’s face. On the other hand, 
neither Colorado nor Lawyer Breiten- 
stein wanted California to get into the 
Supreme Court to settle the old river 
controversy, but if such did happen, 
Colorado demanded to be included in 
the show. 

Without attempting to coin a phrase, 
it must be said that time went on. Cali- 
fornia failed to get into the Supreme 
Court. Arizona failed to get the fan- 
tastic Central Arizona project approved 
by Congress. Lawyer Breitenstein never 
failed to be on hand in Washington 
when Colorado River matters were on 
the congressional stage. 

Came the day when Arizona did an 
about face, and performed the very le- 
gal act that California had attempted. 
Arizona itself went to the Supreme Court 
with an original suit against the State 
of California, asking that the old river 
war be finally adjudicated. This was 
in August 1952. 

Soon it was rumored about that the 
State of Arizona had gone outside its 
own borders for assistance in preparing 
the brief it filed in the case of Arizona 
against California. Where had Arizona 
gone for aid? Why, to Colorado. Who 
had Arizona retained? Why, Lawyer 
Breitenstein. 

Lawyer Breitenstein, you say? Why, 
in 1952, Lawyer Breitenstein was coun- 
sel for the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board. Could he work for two States? 
And if so, did he do it with the official 
sanction of Colorado? 

Mr. Speaker, these were interesting 
questions, and they pertained to the 
theme of this discourse on the wearing 
of two hats, so I chose to look into them. 

On July 28, 1954, I sent the following 
telegram to Ivan C. Crawford, director, 
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Colorado Water Conservation Board, 
State Building, Denver, Colo: 

Will you please telegraph me collect the 
answers to the following questions: Was Mr. 
Jean S. Breitenstein employed by the State 
of Colorado during the period of June 1952 
to May 1954, and if so in what capacity or 
capacities? Did the Water Conservation 
Board of the State of Colorado know and 
approve of Mr. Breitenstein’s employment by 
the State of Arizona in the case of Arizona v. 
California? Thank you. 

Haney R. SHEPPARD, Member of Congress. 


Before the day ended, I received the 
following reply: 
Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 

Washington, D. C.: 
* Mr. Jean Breitenstein was retained on a 
part-time basis as attorney for the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board during period of 
June 1952 to May 1954. On June 24, 1952, 
he was authorized by the director of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board and the 
attorney general of Colorado to accept em- 
ployment as legal consultant for the State of 
Arizona in the case of Arizona v. California, 
Ivan C. CRAWFORD, 
Director, Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board, 


Two days before this, it so happens, 
June 26, 1954, I had sent the following 
telegram to the Honorable Ross F. Jones, 
attorney general of Arizona, Phoenix: 

Please advise me whether Jean S. Breiten- 
stein was employed by Arizona in the prep- 
aration of the case of Arizona v. California 
et al., now in the Supreme Court, and H so, 
the inclusive dates of such employment. 
Request reply by telegram collect to my 
Washington office. 


£ Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress. 


A few hours later I received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

Hon. HARRY R. SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. Jean S. Breitenstein was employed by 
the State of Arizona in a consulting capacity 
relative to Arizona v. California. Employ- 
ment from June 1952 to May 1954. 

Ross F. Jones, 
Attorney General, State of Arizona, 


Mr. Speaker, my research into the 
two-hat question had begun to bear 
fruit. Lawyer Breitenstein was indeed 
an excellent example. Not only was he 
wearing two hats, but during the period 
of June 1952 to May 1954 he was draw- 
ing 2 salaries from 2 States. Pretty good 
for a high-country lawyer. 

I decided to delve a little deeper into 
the matter, and I am forced to admit 
that what I turned up next was a bit 


surprising. 

I discovered that in 1953 the upper 
basin States, including Colorado, had 
come into Congress with a bill for a 
multi-billion-dollar project that stag- 
gered the imagination. Hearings were 
set for June 1954 before the Senate In- 
terior Committee. 

But pause. Important events had 
been transpiring meanwhile in the life 
of Lawyer Breitenstein. 

Here is the record of them: 

April 6, 1954: Lawyer Breitenstein 
nominated for United States District 
Judge for the District of Colorado. Nom- 
ination received by the Senate this day 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 83d Congress, 2d 
session, page 4415. 
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April 7, 1954: Notice that a hearing on 
Lawyer Breitenstein's nomination given 
by Senator Lancer for Committee on the 
Judiciary. Hearing set for April 15, 
1954—-CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session, page 4484. 

April 15, 1854: Hearing held—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, page D419. 

April 23, 1954: Nomination confirmed 
by Senate—ConcressIonaAL RECORD, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, page 5159. 

Mr. Speaker, one never knows what 
others will do. While Lawyer Breiten- 
stein was getting two salaries from Colo- 
rado and Arizona he was being made a 
United States judge. He continued to 
work for both States for a month after 
his nomination was confirmed. I sup- 
pose he is of a thrifty nature. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, here were the up- 
per basin States in Congress with the 
biggest reclamation bill ever dreamed of, 
and Lawyer Breitenstein was a Federal 
judge. I could sympathize with him. 
The greatest legislative show the upper 
basin States ever put on was about to 
begin, and Lawyer Breitenstein would 
have to be sitting up there on the bench 
in Denver in black robes listening to dull 
cases about the theft of some unstamped 
“moonshine,” 

But I need not have wasted my sym- 
pathy. When a Colorado River bill is 
introduced in Congress, a Breitenstein 
will not be far behind. 

On June 30, 1954, Federal Judge Breit- 
enstein walked into the hearing room 
of the Senate committee deliberating on 
S. 1555, the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. None the worse for his long years 
of battling California and working for 
two bosses, he was, like in the old days, 
armed with a formidable brief. 

He admitted to the committee at the 
outset that he was a little embarrassed. 
The young lady who had mimeographed 
his statement had put his new title of 
judge at the head of it. There should be 
no implication at all that he was testi- 
fying in an official capacity. He had 
come as & private citizen, on his own 
time, and at his own expense. 

Moreover, he had got a letter from his 
boss granting him permission to appear, 
and he produced a photostatic copy of 
the letter, which was signed by five 
judges of the United States Court of 
Appeals, Tenth Circuit. There was, the 
letter proclaimed, nothing improper in 
his appearing before the committee, 
even though he had been sworn in as 
a Federal judge. 

Well, Judge Breitenstein was allowed 
to wear his official judge's hat. He could 
not very well have taken it off, as he had 
been sworn in. Then, before the com- 
mittee, he also put on his private citi- 
zen's hat, and began to talk. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that you will re- 
call what the then Lawyer Breitenstein 
told the same Senate committee in 
1948—that Colorado and the upper basin 
States were indispensable parties to any 
litigation involving the Colorado River 
compact. Also recall, please, that in 
August 1952 Arizona had sued California 
in the Supreme Court and the case was 
now pending as Judge Breitenstein 
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talked to the committee this last day of 
June 1954. 

This is what Federal Judge Breiten- 
stein said, Senate hearings on S. 1555, 
83d Congress, 2d session, June 30, 1954, 
page 284: 

This case, Arizona v. California (No. 10 
original, 1953 term, Supreme Court of the 
United States of America) involves contro- 
versies of long standing as to the rights of 
the lower basin States to the use of Colorado 
River water. The States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming are not parties 
to, or involved in, this lawsult. 

The pendency of the Arizona v. California 
case has no effect whatsoever upon the 
authorization of the Colorado River storage 
project. (S. 1555). All parties to that case 
assert and rely on the 1922 (Colorado River) 
compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
the Mexican Water Treaty, and the other laws 
and instruments which constitute the recog- 
nized and admitted law of the river. Simi- 
larly, the authorization of the Colorado River 
storage project is predicated upon the valid- 
ity and integrity of the law of the river. 
While it is true that in the lower basin there 
has been a prolonged controversy over the 
application and construction of certain spe- 
cific terms and provisions, these controver- 
sies do not affect the upper States or the 
availability of water for the Colorado River 
storage project. 

Any insinuation that the authorization of 
the Colorado River storage project should be 
delayed until the Arizona v. California case 
is decided is an attempt to defeat upper basin 
development. There is no legitimate reason 
for any delay in this project because of the 
lower basin controversy. (Ibid, p. 265.) 


It so happened, Mr. Speaker, that Cali- 
fornia was inclined to believe that Law- 
yer Breitenstein was right the first time, 
that the upper basin States were indis- 
pensable parties to any litigation involv- 
ing the Colorado River compact. So the 
State of California in the month of July 
1954, filed a motion with the Supreme 
Court to make the upper basin States, 
including Colorado, parties to the case 
of Arizona against Californa. 

It was just by coincidence that this 
motion was filed a few days after Federal 
Judge Breitenstein testified on June 30, 
1954, before the Senate committee. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
Colorado and Federal Judge Breitenstein 
can pretend to be neutral in the case of 
Arizona against California. The judge 
had said Colorado must be a party to 
any litigation involving the Colorado 
River compact, and the case of Arizona 
against California certainly involves that 
compact. 

Judge Breitenstein went to Arizona to 
start the case. He knew the gun was 
loaded, and Colorado knew the gun was 
loaded when it gave Lawyer Breitenstein 
permission to work for Arizona and to 
start the suit. 

As I said before, Mr. Speaker, I submit 
that a man is entitled to have two hats. 
But when a man appears wearing both 
of his hats at once, and at the same time 
goes about the halls of Congress dis- 
agreeing with himself, it is a matter 
worth observing. 

I feel that way about the case of Fed- 
eral Judge Breitenstein, and I am glad 
I looked into it. 


You Conform or Else 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Robert Vernon Andelson, published in 
the American Legion magazine, issue of 
August 1954: 

You CONFORM or ELSE 

“Thought control,” according to a noisy 
minority of college professors, is something 
senatorial “witch hunters” use to destroy 
“academic freedom.” I know better, for I 
was the victim of thought control imposed 
upon me by some of the very professors who 
scream so loudly against every attempt to 
investigate communism on our college cam- 
puses. 

A year ago last spring I was a graduate 
student in the Federated Theological Schools 
of the University of Chicago. I had com- 
pleted 3 years of undergraduate work at var- 
ious colleges in Los Angeles and had put in 
almost 2 years toward a master’s degree in 
ethics at Chicago, Last fall, after having 
wasted 2 years at Chicago, I started out all 


gree by the Chicago faculty committee; I 
was vilified as a “menace” by the campus 
newspaper; I was expelied from the Uni- 
versity's Young Republican Club; I was 
characterized as lacking in “moral and per- 
sonal integrity” by the faculty committee 
all because I wrote an article exposing the 
activities of subversive organizations on the 
Chicago campus. 

My troubles began when Bob Munger, Na- 
tional Director of Students For America, 
asked me to write an article for that organ- 
ization’s publication, the American Student. 
Students For America is an organization 
dedicated to promoting American ideals 
among college students and to counteracting 
the collectivist propaganda to which they are 
constantly subjected by their professors and 
by Red fronts flourishing on the campuses. 

When Bob suggested that I write an article 
on communism at Chicago there were al- 
ready faint rumblings of a United States 
Senate investigation of subversive activities 
in the university. I knew that such an in- 
yestigation was needed. I knew it would 
definitely establish the fact of Communist 
operations on the Midway—Chicago’s cam- 
pus. Following such an investigation the 
university authorities would have to face the 
issues squarely and withdraw oficial sanc- 
tion from the campus chapters of the Labor 
Youth League and the Socialist Youth 
Laague, both organizations listed as subver- 
sive by the United States Attorney General. 

But there was no assurance that such an 
investigation would be made. The Senate 
committee, I reasoned, might be easily de- 
ceived by the university’s newly acquired 
halo of conservatism into thinking an inves- 
tigation unnecessary. That spurious halo 
had been worn ever since the resignation of 
former Cancellor Robert Maynard Hutchins. 
In 1949, during his regime, the Illinois Legis- 
lature had investigated seditious activities 
on the campus. As a result of that investi- 
gation the legislators had condemned the 
university severely and recommended revo- 
cation of its tax exemption. 

Now, with the sarcastic Dr. Hutchins ro- 
placed by genial Dr, Lawrence A. Kimpton, 
Chicago had taken on a pleasant, protective 
coloring, Since Dr, Kimpton’s reign in the 
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Chancelloor’s chair the Midway showed a new 
face to the world. Communist coddling, pre- 
sumably, was gone, vanished with Dr. Hutch- 
ins’ departure for a high post in the Ford 
Foundation. 

Actually, the facts were just the reverse. 
Communism still flourished at Chicago, and, 
it seemed to me, a full-fledged Senate inves- 
tigation was the only stick by which the 
university administration could be prodded 
into cleaning up the Red mess on the Mid- 
way. An exposé in the American Student, 
I felt, might help to bring about such an 
investigation. 

So I wrote the article and it was published. 
In it I cited 15 instances of Red activity at 
Chicago, 8 of which had taken place since 
Kimpton’s inauguration at chancellor, For 
example: 

“Ninety University of Chicago faculty 
members have called on President Truman 
to recognize the People’s Republic of 
China. *s o 

“3,600 copies of Common Human Needs 
by Prof. Charlotte Towel of the University 
of Chicago School of Social Service Admin- 
istration were destroyed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office after being character- 
ized as ‘viciously un-American.’ ” 

“Prof. Dirk J. Struik, indicted for the ad- 
vocacy of violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, spoke at Mandel 
Hall. He was sponsored by the Maroon (the 
university's student newspaper). Money 
was collected at the meeting and turned 
over to the Struik Defense Committee.” 

“The Student Government passed a bill 
authorizing letters to be sent to President 
Truman requesting clemency for the Rosen- 
bergs, convicted atom spies, urging him to 
reduce their sentences. Prof. Malcolm Sharp 
of the Chicago Law School condemned the 
sentence because it ‘increases redbaiting.““ 

There were other examples—all equally 
evidencing a softness for Communist ideas, 
Communist nations and convicted Commu- 
nist conspirators, so obvious as to leave only 
one conclusion: Either Chicago's faculty and 
student body were riddled with pro-Commu- 
nist sympathizers, or the intellectual leader- 
ship on the Chicago campus was so blind as 
to justfy serious doubts as to its competence. 
Nowhere in my story did I indulge in the 
“wild charges” some professors call an 
“inquisition” and an “invasion of their 
academic freedom.” I accused no one of be- 
ing a Communist. I merely cited the record 
and let the facts speak for themselves. 

I described, for example, the case of Dr. 
William T. Couch, who was summarily dis- 
missed from his position as Director of the 
University of Chicago Press 8 years before. 
As a full professor, Couch, supposedly, had 
“academic tenure” and could not be fired 
for anything short of rape or murder. When 
he got his marching orders, on November 
20, 1950, he was told to vacate his office in 
the Press Building and have his personal be- 
longings removed by 6 p. m. the same day. 
No reason was given for his dismissal. No 
hearings were held prior to the dismissal. 
Nor did Dr, Couch have an opportunity to 
challenge the dismissal or defend himself. 

In the case of Dr. Couch, academic tenure 
was no protection. He was given the very 
treatment that pro-Communist professors 
claim they suffer at the hands of duly ap- 
pointed investigating committees of the 
United States Congress. His academic free- 
dom was brutally violated without even the 
benefit of an Inquisition. Dr. Couch’s re- 
fusal to take this treatment lying down 
eventually led the university to pay him a 
reel O PARERE in an attempt to keep him 
q 

“One of my friends in the university fao- 
ulty,” Dr. Couch reported, “said I couldn't 
expect any help from the people in the uni- 
versity, who usually made a big nolse about 
such matters, because I am not a Communist 
or even suspected of being a Communist sym- 
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pathizer. “ I have been convinced for a 
long time that I was handicaps for 
myself when I gave hell to the Communists 
and leftwingers.” Thus did the advocates of 
academic freedom display their liberalism 
when a patriotic American teacher sought 
to purify the thought stream of his uni- 
versity. 

My article continued with an account of 
how the Labor Youth League was being ten- 
derly encouraged in its activities by the uni- 
versity authorities. This notorious group 
was formerly known as the American Youth 
for Democracy, and before that as the Young 
Communist League. I then told of the con- 
versation I had had with Dean of Students 
Robert M. Strozier. I had gone to him and 
protested the fact that the Labor Youth 
League was being allowed to function on 
campus with his official sanction, pointing 
out that it is listed as a subversive organi- 
zatlon by both the Attorney General and 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivies. Dean Strozier ridiculed the House 
committee and the Attorney General, saying 
that he did not regard them as dependable 
authorities, 

Bob Munger wanted to publish my article 
anonymously in order to protect me from 
retallation. However, I insisted that my 
name be used. I knew that what I had to 
say would be twice as effective coming from 
a student in the university, and one who was 
willing to stand publicly behind his message. 
Besides, I have never had much respect for 
writers of anonymous literature. 

As soon as the article came out, I sent 
a copy of it to Dean Strozier, along with a 
letter stating that it had been written out 
of a sense of patriotic responsibility, not 
because of any personal animosity toward 
my professors or the Chicago administrators, 
Dean Strozter’s reply read, in part: J 

“I shall not attempt to answer in any 
detail the many charges that you have made 
in this article, but will content myself now 
with the observation that you have misin- 
terpreted and misrepresented conditions and 
policies at the university. 

“I suggest that the wisdom and tolerance 
of the university are demonstrated by your 
unquestioned freedom to present so dubious 
an analysis, without jeopardy to your status 
as a student.” 

As the Harvard Crimson later put it. the 
tolerance of the university was somewhat 
short-lived. But I'm getting ahead of my 
story. 

It would be rather an understatement to 
say that my article hit the campus like a 
blast from an atom bomb—a hydrogen bomb 
would be more exact. A whole rash of 
stories, letters, and editorials appeared in the 
Maroon, filled with personal assaults upon 
my character. One editorial called me a 
menace and a pain in the neck. I attempted 
to answer the charges in the letters to the 
editor section, but my reply was cut beyond 
all recognition. I was finally forced to pay 
$36 to have it printed as an ad. 

When I was being questioned by the 
Maroon reporters, one of them asked me if 
I were so disloyal to the university as to be 
willing to testify against it before a congres- 
sional committee. I replied that I had al- 
ready testified the previous summer before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in a private session at the La Salle 
Hotel. I told him that I had supplied the 
committee with a dossier of documentary 
evidence of subversive activities on campus, 
The reporter was aghast. “I should think 
you would consider yourself a spy.“ he ex- 
claimed, spitting the word out with a snide 
grimace. 

“You can call me a spy if you want to," I 
replied, “but my first loyalty is to my coun- 
try, not to my university.” 

I received a hysterical letter from a stu- 
Cent, one Miss Binnie Rosenberg: 
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“I have never before felt such indigation 
as was provoked in me upon reading your 
article attacking the University of Chicago. 
For every communistically inclined person 
you can show me on campus, I can show you 
two who are not.“ Apparently Miss Roeen- 
berg did not feel, as I do, that 1 Communist 
out of 3 persons is rather an uncomfortably 
high ratio of Communists. 

A significant aspect of the controversy over 
my article is the fact that nobody seriously 
attempted to refute it. The Maroon was 
satisfied to charge me with “untruths, mis- 
quotes, faulty references, a confusion of con- 
cepts * * * and all the other facts of the 
vicious doctrine of guilt by association.” It 
didn't bother to give examples, except to 
berate me for “equating communism with 
subversive activities“ —a serious fallacy in- 
deed. 

A colleague accused me of “social snob- 
bery,” because in the article I criticized 
Chicago students for going about unshaven 
and unkempt. I told him that bis reasoning 
seemed a bit strained to me, inasmuch as 
one can buy a comb for a nickel, a bar of 
soap for 7 cents, and razor blades are within 
the economic reach of every student. If 
aversion to slovenliness is “social snobbery” 
then I plead guilty. 

One of my favorite professors called me on 
the telephone and delivered an excited 
tongue-lashing. He told me that inasmuch 
as my loyalty to my country seemed to con- 
fiict with my loyalty to my university, the 
honorable thing for me to do would be to 
resign from the university. “John D. Rocke- 
feller would turn over in his grave if he knew 
what was going on at Chicago,” I answered. 
“In the light of the fact that Rockefeller 
founded the university, perhaps the honor- 
able thing would be for the administration 
to resign, not for me.” 

I was expelled from the campus Young 
Republican Club for being “disloyal to the 
university and therefore to the club.” The 
type of Republicans who were members of 
the club may be indicated by the fact that 
one of its officers subsequently wrote a 
lengthy column in the Too) Die and Engi- 
neering News, enthusiastically praising the 
infamous Communist writer, Howard Fast, 
and urging the purchase of one of Fast's 
books. My expulsion from this group did not 
bother me particularly, since it only served 
to enhance my good standing in the county 
organization and in the Midwest Federation 
of College Young Republican Clubs. 

Very suddenly, just as the crescendo of in- 
-vective against me had reached its height, a 
significant thing happened. Official recog- 
nition was withdrawn from the campus chap- 
ter of the Labor Youth League by the dean 
of students. I knew then that my efforts 
had not been in vain. Naturally, other rea- 
sons were given, but I hope I may be par- 
doned for thinking it more than sheer colin- 
cidence that this action occurred only 3 
weeks after the appearance of my exposé. 

Then the blow fell. It was not really a 
surprise. It come in the form of a letter 
from Dr. Bernard M. Loomer, dean of the 
Federated Theological Schools, and chair- 
man of the faculty committee which con- 
trols the awarding of degrees in my field of 
specialization. I had petitioned the com- 
mittee to admit me to candidacy for the 
master’s degree. My faculty adviser, Dr. 
W. Barnett Blakemore, had told me I had 
satisfied all the requirements—that my ad- 
mission was purely a routine matter and 
there was no reason to suppose that it would 
not go through. Dean Loomer's letter stated 
that the committee had deferred action on 
my petition. It implied that the committee 
had found me lacking in “moral and personal 
integrity.” 

In a way I was giad it happened. For it 
clearly vindicated the thesis of my article, 
namely, that liberty of expression on the 
midway is limited to Reds alone. And it gave 
the lie to Dean Strozier’s smug prating about 
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“the wisdom and tolerance of the univer- 
sity." The Intellectual dishonesty of Chi- 
cago’s boast of “academic freedom” was now 
exposed for all to see. 

Last spring Dean Loomer headed a group 
of clergymen who petitioned President 
Eisenhower to commute the death sentences 
of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. The average 
man can hardly be blamed for assuming 
that he must have believed in the “moral 
integrity” of these traitors. 

Not many months before, some students 
had made preparations to celebrate a “black 
mass” on campus. A “black mass” is an ob- 
scene pervision of a sacred religious rite. 
Its details are so lewd that it would be im- 
proper for me to describe them here, Did 
the faculty question the “moral integrity“ of 
those students? No. Instead, the dean of 
students practically apologized to them for 
not letting them hold the ceremony in the 
dorms. 

In 1952, Arthur Blerman was chairman of 
the campus chapter of the Labor Youth 
League—the youth arm of the Communist 
Party. The Communist Party is a conspiracy 
against our Government and our way of life. 
Did the faculty question Bierman’s “moral 
integrity”? No. Instead, he was awarded a 
fellowship. > - 

Once a student at the university named 
William G. Heirens was arrested for illegal 
possession of deadly weapons. He had a long 
previous criminal record. Did the faculty 
question his “moral integrity’? No. In- 
stead, representatives of the university per- 
suaded the judge to let him go because he 
was “a good student and a good boy.” Within 
the next 6 months William G. Heirens had 
murdered 2 women and a little 6-year-old 
girl in cold blood, fiendishly dismembering 
their bodies. 

I went to Dean Loomer and asked him if I 
had been charged with rape, or murder, or 
theft, or any of the things people generally 
consider to be immoral. No, said the dean, 
no one had accused me of any of these things. 
My crime was much more serious; I was 
guilty of not having an “integrated world 
view.” 

Dean Loomer admitted to me that the 
committee's action was primarily the result 
of my article, and later publicly confirmed 
this fact in the metropolitan press. He said 
that it was the unanimous opinion of the 
committee that my article was irresponsible 
and betrayed “loose handling of data and 
interpretation,” However, he conceded that 
many members of the committee had not 
read the article in full, but only excerpts 
which had been quoted in the Maroon. In 
fact one member had not read the article at 
all. He further admitted that the commit- 
tee had not discussed the article in detail, 
and that no specific passages had been cited 
as evidence of irresponsibility. 

When I asked how I could satisfy the com- 
mittee as to my “moral and personal integ- 
rity,” Dean Loomer replied: That's a tough 
question, and I'm afraid I can't answer it. 
‘Moral integrity’ involves an integrated 
world view. There ought to be a connection 
between the discipline In one’s academic 
work and the writing one does outside. We 
feel that such a connection is lacking in your 
case. Your article would not have been 
acceptable as a term paper.” 

I went to my room and thought about our 
conversation. The dean had told me that 
my article would not have been acceptable 
as aterm paper. But it had not been writ- 
ten as aterm paper. It made no pretense of 
being a scholarly analysis of the university 
in all its aspects. It was simply a presenta- 
tion of certain bad features which I felt 
needed to be brought out in the open. It 
did not purport to be anything else. 

Not have been acceptable as a term paper, 
indeed. Since when had a student's outside 
writings been subject to such a criterion? 
If the outside writings of students were to 
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be thus fudged, why not the writings of 
faculty members also? I thought of an 
article I had read by Dr. James Luther Adams, 
chairman of the department of ethics and 
society. It was a choleric attack upon a na- 
tionally respected clergyman, the pastor of 
the largest Congregational Church in Ameri- 
ca, together with his associates, It spoke of 
them in the following terms: 

They are kept men, they are working for 
the priests of Mammon. As Hosea would 
put it, they have gone awhoring. 

Would this ill-considered blast have met 
the standards of objectivity necessary for 
acceptability as a term paper? And yet Dr. 
Adams is a member of the committee which 
presumed to sit in judgment upon my outside 
writings. 

Next morning I went down to the Chicago 
Tribune and told what had happened to me. 
I did not do it for vindictive reasons. I 
harbored no bitterness against Dean Loomer 
or the committee. But I felt that the affair 
should be publicized, as it afforded such a 
vivid illustration of the hypocrisy of the 
university in proclaming itself to be a citadel 
of free expression. 

For example, the faculty senate of the 
university, in a formal statement, had de- 
clared that the university as a free institu- 
tion of higher learning cannot prosper in- 
tellectually, or serve * * the commu- 
nity of scholars and citizens, if it is com- 
mitted to any particular social, moral, phil- 
osophical or spiritual ideology or any other 
specific formulation., And its administra- 
tion had officially endorsed the student bill 
of rights, a document which guarantees the 
right of every student to conduct research 
freely and to publish * * any findings or 
recommendations, and the right of every 
student to * * publish and disseminate 
his views and those of his organization on 
and off campus. 

The committee's action against me was 
in direct violation of the above guarantees, 
Inasmuch as it admittedly occurred prim- 
arily as a reaction to my published views 
and research. But neither the Paculty Sen- 
ate nor the administration protested the 
committee's action, or in any way attempted 
to stop its obvious infringement upon my 
“academic freedom.” 

As soon as the matter began to receive at- 
tention in the newspapers, a program of de- 
ceitful propaganda was launched against me 
by the public relations department of the 
University. It took the form of an attempt 
to disparage my academic record. University 
spokesmen told the Chicago American that 
my petition had been denied because my 
“academic record was not satisfactory.” The 
Sun-Times carried a statement accusing me 
of “scholastic incompetence.” Actually, my 
grade level was clearly above average. All 
during my sojourn at Chicago I was the 
holder of a Disciples Divinity House scholar- 
ship, valued at $1,000 a year, and awarded 
on the basis of “academic record and strength 
of personal character.” Obviously my 
acholarship would have been rescinded had 
I been deficient in either respect. Further- 
more, a month before my article appeared, 
a dean and the heads of two departments 
had recommended me for another scholar- 
ship. Previously a professor had recom- 
mended that a term paper of mine be pub- 
lished in the Divinity School Quarterly. 

Last summer I returned to my home in 
Los Angeles, where I enrolled in the Gradu- 
ate School of Religion of the University of 
Southern California. Due to technicalities 
related to the unorthodox academic proce- 
dures instituted at Chicago by Dr. Hutchins, 
University ef Southern California refused 
to accept more than a fraction of my Chicago 
work on the graduate level. I lost the equiv- 
alent of almost 2 years of graduate scholastic 
credits, 

In February the Chicago committee re- 
affirmed its refusal to admit me to candidacy 
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for my degree there. The chairman wrote 
me that it took this position for precisely the 
same reason that it took its original posi- 
tion. 

The other day someone asked me if I re- 
gret haying written my exposé, in view of 
all the personal troubles which have come 
to me as a result of it. I thought of all the 
insults I have borne, and the anxiety my 
family has experienced, and the heartbreak 
of all those wasted academic credits that I 
earned so painfully during my 2 years at 
Chicago. 

And then I thought of the sacrifice of 
140,000 American lives, wasted in a war 
without victory in Korea, and my sacrifice 
of wasted credits seemed insignificant in- 
deed. 

I turned to my friend who had asked 
the question. “I'd do it again,” I said. 


More About Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorials 
which have appeared in various news- 
papers throughout the country, urging 
Salary increases for Members of the 
Congress and our Federal judges. They 
were enclosed with a letter I received 
from Morris B. Mitchell, chairman of 
the committee on judicial selection, 
tenure, and compensation of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association which has already 
been made a part of the Recorp. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Milton-Preewater (Oreg.) Eagle- 
Times of March 12, 1954] 
Listen AMERICANS 


(By George S. Benson, president of Harding 
College) 


A commission of citizens appointed by the 
President has made a study of the pay scale 
tor Members of Congress and has recomended 
substantial raises. A higher salary scale for 
Congressmen would be a good investment 
for the American citizenry. I think one 
should be approved at this session. It should 
be a straight salary raise and should not 
include any tax-free allowances or provisions. 

In our present-day American society Con- 
gres is the most vitally important agency 
of Government, the heart of the Republic. 
Its Members bave a value to the Nation that 
cannot actually be measured in dollars and 
cents. Only a few are independently 
wealthy, and this will likely be the situation 
in future Congresses. Therefore, for nearly 
all Congressmen and congressional candi- 
dates the size of the pay check—and the 
take-home pay—is a determining factor in 
their career. 

The American people should be in favor of 
any reasonable measure that would help at- 
tract the very highest order of citizens to 
Serve in Congress. Once they are in Con- 
gress the Members’ pay is not calculated 
on comparative merit, unlike employees 
in private enterprise and other govern- 
mental fields. Congressmen may not ex- 
pect additional salary compensation or pro- 
motion for unusual ability, extra hard work, 
long hours, or extraordinary diligence. 

Yet Congressmen and prospective Con- 
Fressmen are human. They desire for them- 
selves and their families an improving liv- 
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ing standard, the good things of life. It is 
to our advantage to place the salary scale for 
Congress in balance with the challenging re- 
quirements of the job. The philosophy of 
Americanism is for reward on the basis of 
worth. 

If congressional salaries now are raised to 
$27,500, as the Presidental Commission sug- 
gests, the Congressmen actually would be 
only $1,322 better off than they were in 1939 
while drawing only $10,000—because of in- 
fiation and increased taxes. 

We citizens might well tell our Congress- 
men that the raise we are suggesting at this 
time, to bring their living standard in line 
with the value and importance of their serv- 
ice to our Nation, is being approved with two 
stipulations: (1) that Congress balance the 
1954-55 Federal budget and thereafter keep 
the budget balanced; and (2) that a pro- 
gram of tax reduction and reform be con- 
tinued until taxes are drastically lowered and 
are levied equitably, without favoritism. 


[Prom the Fayettville (N. C.) Observer of 
February 22, 1954] 
Cur-Rate CONGRESS: Ir WILL Mean Cut-Ratm 
LEGISLATION 

It is not hard to appreciate the canny 
Scotch thrift of congressional candidate 
Seavy Carroll in opposing the movement to 
increase the salaries of the men and women 
who serve their constituents in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Economy in Government is to be highly 
regarded in an age which has seen, and is 
still seeing, deplorable waste in many depart- 
ments. 

On the other side of the proposition is 

the formula that the worker is worthy of his 
hire. 
The cost of living has skyrocketed aston- 
ishingly in the past 14 years. During that 
period the pay of Members of Congress has 
not kept pace with the rising cost of living, 
and it has not kept pace with the income 
that persons of congressional caliber could 
earn as private citizens. 

It has been traditional that when a 
branch of government becomes penurious in 
the wages it pays public employees it in- 
creases the percentage of indifferent or down- 
right crooked employees on its payroll. 

At the same time it is traditional in private 
business as well as governmental employ that 
the high dollar attracts the better type of 
worker. 

In this critical period of world history the 
Congress of the United States is the most 
important governmental deliberative agency 
which functions. The caliber of the men 
and women who comprise that body govern 
the efficiency with which it functions. 

It makes no difference whether the public 
servant be a humble policeman on the beat 
or the senior Member of the United States 
Senate, his happiness and efficiency is af- 
fected strongly by the pay he earns. 

If you have a cheap Congress you will get 
cheap legislation—and in 1954 cheap legisla- 
tion could mean a leaky roof for our national 
security, a cheap lock on our door of defense 
against international burglars. 

We agree with Mr. Carroll that Congress- 
men should not be compensated out of pro- 
portion with other Government employees 
but are of the opinion that serious consider- 
ation should be given to raising their stipend 
to correspond with the modern trends in 
salaries, wages, and living costs. 

{Prom the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News of 
April 29, 1954] 
JUDICIAL Par INCREASES 


Proposed increases in the salary scale for 
the Federal judiciary seem to be bogged down 
by the coy reluctance of Members of Congress 
to vote themselves more pay in an election 
year, since the pay of the judges has been 
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coupled with a similar move pending on the 
legislative branch. 

Increases have been recommended by an 
18-member advisory commission authorized 
by Congress, bringing the annual pay of a 
Member from $15,000 to $27.500, at the same 
time suggesting boosts in salaries of the Vice 
President and Speaker of the House, and for 
Federal judges. 

These recommendations, incorporated in a 
bill introduced early in the present session, 
were reported to the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, where the bill still rests. Chair- 
man REED, of Illinois, said 2 months ago that 
there is an understanding for the Senate to 
act first, but the Senate is reluctant to act. 

The January report of the advisory com- 
mission pointed out that salaries of Members 
of Congress and Federal jurists have not kept 
pace with the greatly increased responsibil- 
ities and workloads of their offices; that pri- 
vate industry paid larger salaries to men in 
positions of less responsibility, and salaries 
of legislators and jurists lagged far behind 
the increase in the cost of living. 

However, the timorous in the Congress on 
both sides of the Capitol keep casting anx- 
lous eyes at the November balloting, 
Whether they will overcome their fear of re- 
prisal should the pay raises be approved ro- 
mains to be seen. 


[From the Boston Globe of February 20, 
1054] 
Jupicta, SALARIES 

Congress’ hesitating about pay increases 
for its Members in an election year may 
leave Federal judges’ salaries unc 
since the two proposals are tied together in 
a bill pending in Congress now. i 

Senator SaLTONSTALL’s support of Baily 
Aldrich, of Cambridge, for the newly created 
fifth Federal judgeship in Massachusetts 
calls attention again to the inadequacy of 
Judges’ salaries today and the financial sacri- 
fice which able lawyers in private practice 
must make when they ascend the bench. 

District Judges like those of the tax court 
and the customs court now receive $15,000 a 
year, on which they pay income tax. They 
have no pension system for widows, though 
they are named for life. The Commission 
on Judicial and Congressional Salaries rece 
ommended an increase of $15,500, with a 
provision for a contributory pension for the 
widow. 

The commission reminded the public that 
“to obtain Judges of the necessary stature, 
their compensation must be such as to ate 
tract the ablest members of the legal pro- 
fession from private practice without asking 
too great a financial sacrifice.” 

As things stand now it often Is n 
to have private income to supplement a judi- 
cial salary. But this is not the best way of 
qualifying for public service. Even if Con- 
gress does not want to raise its own pay this 
year, it should consider seriously the matter 
of some increase of judicial salaries, 


[From the Sayre (Pa.) Times of April 19, 
1954] 


Goon Move HID Ur 


The reluctance of Members of Congress to 
vote pay raises for themselves in an election 
year—coupled with some inept planning in 
tying together two objectives in one legisla- 
tive measure—ts holding up a projected pay 
raise for the Federal judiciary. 

An 18-member advisory commission au- 
thorized by Congress at the close of the 1953 
session filed its report on January 15. It 
recommended an increase in congressional 
salaries from $15,000 (including a $2,500 ale 
lowance plus tax benefits) to $27,000 a year, 
It called also for boosts in the salaries of the 
Vice President and Speaker of the House, and 
increases for the Federal judiciary to range 
from $12,500 a year for district judges to 
$14,500 a year for Supreme Court judges. 
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The commission report noted that salarics 
of Congressmen and Federal jurists had not 
kept pace with the greatly increased respon- 
sibilities and workloads of their offices, that 
private industry paid larger salaries to get 
men of less responsibility, and that salaries 
of legislators and jurists lagged far behind 
increases in the cost of living. 

All of these points were well made—both 
as to Congressmen and judges. 

When the commission report was trans- 
lated in to a legislative bill, the pay of both 
classes of officials was embodied in one means- 
ure. But Congressmen are unwilling to go 
before the voters in their home districts this 
year and say that they have just increased 
their own salaries. 

So for that reason—which js strictly poli- 
tics, but proper for Congressmen insofar as 
it affects themselves, if they so wish it—the 
badly needed revision of judicial salaries has 
been stymied. There is little prospect of 
action this session on the joint bill. But 
there still is time for the introduction of 
new legislation, separating the two classes of 
oficials—and the pay hike for the courts 
should be thus separated from the balance of 
the measure and passed, regardless of action 
on the rest of the program, 


— 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
February 22, 1954] 
BALARY INCREASES 


The Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries has recommended to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and to the Congress that 
there be a readjustment of congressional and 
judicial salaries to correct inequities of long 
standing, a readjustment which, if adopted, 
‘would cost the taxpayers $4,527,302 a year for 
Members of Congress, and $2,981,491 a year 
for Federal Judges. 

In these days of billion dollar expenditures 
on the part of Government, the cost of the 
contemplated salary readjustment does not 
seem excessive: Actually, we know that 
many fine citizens who would be of inestima- 
ble value to the Nation If they were in Con- 
gress or Senate fee] that they cannot afford to 
bold office. 

After all, we want top brains in Govern- 
ment—and the cost of salaries and adequate 
remuneration woud be small compared to 
what they would save us In the long run. 


[From the Kansas City Star of April 20, 1954] 
In FAIRNESS TO THE JUDICIARY 


It now appears that adequate pay for Fed- 
eral judges will go by default and mainly 
because this happens to be an election year. 
Members of the Federal judiciary are not 
concerned aksut the election but the Mem- 
bers of Congress are, and that makes the 
difference, 

Proposed salary increases for the judges 
were recommended by a special commission 
last January. Similar increases were recom- 
mended for Congress Members. Neither 
group bad received a pay advance for 8 years, 
a period of inflation and higher living costs. 
The Intention was to adjust the compensa- 
tion of both groups accordingly, increasing 
the amounts from $15,000 to 627.500 for 
Congress Members and Federal district 
judges. The higher scale of pay for Mem- 
bers of the Supreme and appeals courts 
would be adjusted on a similar principle. 

But Congress must vote all the increases 
and its Members are reluctant to do it 
through fear of criticism for raising their 
own pay in a campaign year, They might 
freparate the two proposals and act for the 
judiciary alone. Still there is no evidence 
of such a move. Congress, however, has 
voted its Members increased pension bene- 
fits. So why should it hold out on the 
Judges? 
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{From the San Bernardino Daily Sun of 
March 19, 1954] 


BETTER COMPENSATION 


A number of Congressmen have been 
rather reluctant to go along with the pro- 
posed pay increase for themselves, the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House, and all 
the Federal judiciary. 

They point out that this is a rather poor 
time—what with the administration espous- 
ing an economy program—to vote themselves 
more money. 

However, the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries, made up of represent- 
atives from agriculture, labor, and business 
and the professions, has offered some potent 
arguments for a pay boost. 

The report it issued notes that adjust- 
ments in compensation of Federal judges 
and Members of Congress have been made 
on the average once in 20 years, In other 
words, their compensation, in comparison to 
that in private industry and practice, has 
lagged behind the times. 

There was an observation on the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. In 
line with the suggestions by the Hoover 
group, the compensation for other employees 
of the Federal Government has been ad- 
justed upward five times since the last salary 
increase for Congressmen and members of 
the Federal judiciary. Although made 5 
years ago, the Hoover recommendations for 
pay increases to Federal Judges and Con- 
gressmen were not followed. 

It perhaps should be pointed out that the 
duties of judges and Congressmen are in- 
comparably more complex than they were 
20 years ago. This is largely due to the tre- 
mendous expansion of the powers and juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, 

With that in mind, and also remembering 
that the Commission had a number of task 
forces study every phase of the problem, 
here are the proposed salaries for a fair and 
reasonable compensation for the principal 
offices in the judicial and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government: 

Chief Justice of the United States, $40,000; 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
$39,500; Vice President, $40,000; Speaker of 
the House, $40,000; Members of Congress, 
$27,500; judges of the United States courts 
of appeals, $30,500; judges of the United 
States Court of Claims, $30,500; Judges of the 
Tax Court of the United States, $27,500; 
judges of the court of military appeals, 
$30,500; judges of the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, $30,500; judges 
of the United States customs court, $27,500; 
and judges of the United States district 
courts, $27,500. 

Those would represent increases of $14,500 
for the Supreme Court justices, $13,000 for 
circuit judges, $12,500 for district judges, 
$12,500 for Congressmen. But take out the 
tax bite and the increases range from 67.755 
for the Supreme Court justices to $8,494 for 
the lawmakers. 

What would the increase cost the taxpayer? 

The report figures the gross annual amount 
of the raises for the Members of Congress 
would be $6,622,500. But they would pay 
taxes on that, making the net cost to the 
Government $4,527,302. 

The net cost of the increases for the jus- 
tices and judges would be 62.981.491. 

Broken down further, the increases would 
constitute one one-hundredth of 1 percent 
of the Federal budget. 

In a sort of aside, the report also recom- 
mends consideration of pensions for the 
widows and dependents of the officials con- 
sidered in the study. It also suggests the ad- 
visability of pensions for former Presidents 
and Vice Presidents and their surviving 
widows and dependents. 

The Commission's points are well taken. 
It is particularly on the mark in its observa- 
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tion that even these Increases would not en- 

able the officials to maintain a standard of 

living comparable to that enjoyed before 

World War II by those persons in the same 

posts. 

[From the Galesburg (III.) Register of April 
19, 1954] 


HIGHER PAY FOR JUDGES STALLED 


The reluctance of Members of Congress to 
vote themselves more pay in an election year 
is holding up a projected pay raise for the 
Federal judiciary whose compensation has 
been coupled in pending legislation with that 
of the legislative branch. 

An 18-member advisory commission au- 
thorized by Congress at the close of the 1953 
session filed its report on January 15, It 
recommended an increase in congressional 
salaries from $15,000 (including a $2,500 al- 
lowance plus tax benefits) to $27,500 a year, 
It called also for boosts in salaries of the 
Vice President and Speaker of the House and 
increases for the Federal judiciary to range 
from $12,500 a year for district judges to 
$14,500 a year for Supreme Court Justices. 

The original bill to set up the Commission 
would have required that Congress act on its 
recommendations within 60 days, but this 
provision was eliminated before final passage. 
However, the bill did require the Commis- 
sion to report by January 15 and more than 
ae days have now elapsed since its report was 

ed. 

A bill to put the Commission's recom- 
mendations into effect was promptly intro- 
duced in the House by Chairman Rrep (Re- 
publican, Illinols) of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and referred to his committee. But Ren 
said on February 27 that the committee has 
an understanding that it will “let the Senate 
act first.” The entire House is to be elected 
this year; only about a third of the Senate 
must face the voters in 1954. 

Over on the Senate side, there is reluc- 
tance to act because the House has in effect 
obtained a $7,500 bonus for all Members of 
Congress. A bill passed by the Senate in 
1953 would have liberalized pension benefits 
for legislative employees only, Benefits for 
Members of Congress, somewhat larger than 
those in the final bill, were tacked on in the 
House this year, without debate and without 
a record vote. The conference report was 
adopted by the Senate, 61 to 30, after the 
benefits had been pared somewhat, It was 
Senator WILLIAMS, Republican, of Delaware, 
who protested that the new benefits 
amounted to a “bonus of $7,500 for all par- 
ticipants.” 

Still another bill on the Senate Calendar 
would provide a flat $10,000 across-the-board 
increase for members of Congress, and com- 
parable increases in judges’ salaries. Intro- 
duced by Senator McCarran, Democrat, of 
Nevada, it was reported to the Senate by the 
Judiciary Committee in 1953, but has not 
been called up for action. 

The January report of the advisory com- 
mission pointed out that salaries of Members 
of Congress and Federal Jurists had not kept 
pace with the greatly increased responsibili- 
ties and workloads of their offices, that pri- 
vate industry paid larger salaries to men in 
positions of less responsibility, that salaries 
of legislators and jurists had lagged far be- 
hind the increase in the cost of living. The 
final report was unanimous, though some 
members of the commission had voted for 
larger and some for smaller increases than 
were finally recommended. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of April 
21, 1954] 
Jupicia, Par 
For more than 3 months now, a report 
urging salary increases for Congressmen and 
Federal judges has received little legislative 
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attention. The report filed January 15 rec- 
ommended raises of $12,500 for Members of 
the House and Senate, and increases ranging 
from $12,500 for United States district judges 
up to $14.500 for Supreme Court Justices. 

Election-year reluctance is the reason for 
inaction. In the House, Chairman REED, 
Republican, of Illinois, of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, introduced a bill.to put the recom- 
mendations into effect. It was referred to 
his committee, which has indicated it will 
not act until the Senate does. 

While all House Members face reelection 
this year, only 4 third of the Senate Members 
do, But the Senate has not gone even as 
far as the House on the report. 

Some fair and telling reasons were offered 
in support of pay increases. The salaries 
have not kept pace either with the rising 
cost of living or the increased responsibilities 
and work loads of these offices; private indus- 
try pays larger salaries to men with lesser 
responsibilities. 

From a public standpoint, the principal 
argument in favor of higher salaries for leg- 
islators and judges is that better pay would 
attract better men and compensate ade- 
quately good men already there. 

Congressional timidity on this issue is un- 
derstandable, but if Congress lacks the 
courage to raise its own standards by raising 
its own pay, it should at least have the cour- 
age to grant the much-needed increases to 
the Federal judiciary. There is no reason 
why electibn-year fears should deprive our 
Federal judges of the adequate compensation 
long overdue them or discourage the eleya- 
tion to the bench of able men who cannot, 
tor good reasons, make the financial sacrifice 
now necessary. 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, in pur- 
Suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNIVERSITY or MISSOURI, 
Columbia, July 29, 1954. 
The Honorable Wayne MoRsE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to commend you for your efforts 
in behalf of the public against the recently 
Passed atomic energy bill, Two more years 
Of this administration and we, the public, 
Won't have anything left to give away. 

Another thing for which I should like to 
Commend you, is your uncanny knack, mani- 
fested some 2 years ago, for smelling a rat, 
and consequently leaving the Republican 
Party behind you. I hope your constituents 
feel the same way about it. 

Maybe things will set themselves right 
Some day. We can still hope, anyway, 
especially as long as the Senate has at least 
some Members who remember that they are 
Supposed to be serving the public interest, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricnarp R. CORNWALL. 
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‘TAHKANTA, OKLA. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I enjoyed you very 
much on the Youth Wants to Know pro- 
gram this afternoon, 

Keep plugging for we farmers. We need 
it. The Eisenhower administration has put 
both me and my husband hunting jobs this 
winter. We thought we were good success- 
ful farmers but we Tound our acreage cut too 
much to pay for the land and high-priced 
equipment and keep four children fed, 
clothed, and in school. It's hard for us to 
keep from hating Mr. Benson because we 
died a little when we had to sell our farm. 
Our hopes and prayers are for an adminis- 
tration next time that understands the 
problems of the farmers. It is not only us, 
although by being in debt we were hit par- 
ticularly hard, but our neighbors are all 
tightening their belts. 

I only know one family in Oregon but I'm 
sending along a letter to remind them to 
never forget a vote for you when the time 
comes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Epwarp Scorr. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., July 27, 1954. 

My Dran Senator Morse: I read your re- 
port within and I very much appreciate your 
fight for the people and against tyranny 
in high places. Give it to them. Oh, how 
I wish Tom Paine was here to help us. Down 
with tyranny. 

Yours in this fight for justice. 

J. P. WRTH. 
Locar 1090, 
FURNITURE Workers UNION, 
Portland, Oreg., July 29, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: It is with heavy heart that 
I read of the defeat of the liberal Senators 
who joined together to fight for the people 
of this great Nation on the atomic energy 
bill. I can, however, take heart in the 
thought that if it had not been for yourself 
and several others it could have been many 
times worse. 

I want in behalf of my local union to 
thank you for the splendid fight that you 
waged on our interests. If it is common 
practice I would like to have you pass on 
to the others that joined you in the fight 
our most heartfelt thanks. 

Senator Morse, I know that you are a very 
busy man and it may be too much to ask 
but if it is at all possible I would like to 
have you send me as much of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as you can on the debate of 
the atomic energy bill. 

Again I say, good work well done and more 
of it is what this country needs. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES L. SHELLY, 
Business Agent, 


— 


SPRINGFIELD, OREG. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: This is just a brief note to 
express my thanks for the reports which you 
send out periodicaily to keep your constitu- 
ency informed. I have read them with great 
interest and trust you will Keep me on your 
mailing list. 

I would like to give a brief expression of 
my opinion on some of the measures before 
you. You may take them for what they are 
worth. 


Public power: As a Christian clergyman I 

lieve that natural resources are given to 
all the people by their Creator and I am 
therefore opposed to the power policies of 
the present administration, I appreciate 
your efforts in this regard. 
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Wiretapping: As one whose vocation is de- 
pendent upon maintenance of freedom of 
speech and thought I am deeply concerned 
with efforts to make wiretapping a legal pro- 
cedure. This invasion of one's private life 
is too closely related to Hitlerian tactics and 
the methods of the NKVD to find a place in 
the United States of America of the founding 
fathers and the lovers of freedom (not Just 
economic freedom). 

Atomic energy: Again I reiterate my belief 
that God has endowed all his creatures with 
the natural resources. I resent the attempts 
of certain big business enterprises to usurp 
what rightly belongs to all the people. 

One hundred and sixty-acre limitation: 
The same as above. Unless something dras- 
tic is done to prevent the land grab of large 
corporations and the decline in the number 
of the family farms we shall soon find our- 
selves living in a feudal-type society. Free- 
dom and the possibility (as well as the right) 
of owning land go hand in hand. You will 
continue, I trust, to attack those measures 
which continually threaten the small land- 
owner. 

Polygraph: I have been concerned for sev- 
eral years about the prestige of the so-called 
lie detectors. Many scientists have been 
skeptical about the reliability of this infer- 
nal device. Here again we have an infringe- 
ment upon the dignity of the human person. 
The use of the polygraph is little more than 
a duplication of the ancient trial by ordeal, 
I hope you can do something to discredit this 
damnable practice. 

Filibustering: While I heartily endorse 
your stand on atomic energy, I cannot en- 
dorse filibustering tactics. I do hope that 
the move to give away atomic power to pri- 
vate corporations can be biocked. I do not 
think the filibuster is the proper means. We 
have all seen some of the finest legislation 
blocked by these tactics in the past. We 
cannot allow this means of blocking bad 
legislation unless we also admit the possibil- 
ity of blocking good legislation, In a democ~ 
racy such as ours, it is my belief that we must 
allow the people’s representatives to exer- 
cise their authority by majority rule. I be- 
lieve this even when I think that the people 
are acting like hysterical fools and when 
they elect scoundrels to represent them, 


Sincerely, 
ÄLFRED SrenNeER. 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 28, 1954, 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: My family circle and I are 
proud of you for the manhood you have 
shown in the fight for the people's rights 
to not let this giveaway of the atomic secrets 
and rights be sold down the river. Other 
countries will buy their rights and we will 
be fighting our own secrets. Also $12 billion 
of the workingman's money going down the 
drain, 


I am writing President Eisenhower. 

I am going to do some campaigning this 
summer and fall; something I have never 
undertaken before, this unreasonable tax 
that's put on the working class, this give- 
away to the rich, is beyond my power to take 
without a protest. 

I still receive your letters and Information, 
Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
H. W. Lowers, 


Lakeview, OREG., July 27, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The news just came 
that you once more held the floor all night, 
We began to worry, not that the roses wither, 
but fear you are overdoing. Please take care 
of yourself, and manage to get adequate rest. 
You know out here you are considered one 
of our greatest assets. We appreciate you 
for your true Americanism and national 
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Which are altogether too scarce these 
you'd sent 


honor. 
days. We find ourselves 
their old giveaway bill back to committee in 
the night. But of course you know best. 

Because you are a part of the America we 
love most, we send our love and best wishes 
to you and family and may the dear Lord 
bless and keep you, is our prayer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. PIERSON, 
Clodhopper farmers, Lake County. 
Coos Bay, OREG., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Drar Sm: I think you are doing a wonder- 
ful job. I wish I could vote for you for 
President. 

Please send copies of your speeches and 
let me know if there is any way I can help. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. G. RUSSELL, 
Suxtaxn, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I don't know what 
we would do if it wasn’t for you and our good 
old Roosevelt Democrats. All we heard dur- 
tng Truman’s last term was impench some- 
one. Al the wonderful things that were done 
to benefit all our people under President 
Roosevelt and President Truman are being 
killed or given away to private interests now. 
We are proud of men like you and we thank 
you so much for the fine work you are doing 
and have done. We are against the Eisen- 
hower atomic bill. I think those Republicans 
who are in favor of all these “giveaway” bills 
are to kill our wonderful TVA and 
give atomie energy to the big interests is 
something I cannot forgive Eisenhower for. 

More power to you, Senator, and may the 
good Lord give you good health and many, 
many years more. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cora M. Grazer. 


Newport News, Va., July 28, 1954. 
The Honorable Wayne Morse, 
Senator From Oregon. 

Dran Sm: I hereby express to you my sin- 
cere appreciation of the great efforts which 
vou made in the Senate against the atomic 
bin. 

To me the atomic bill is comparable to 
the tidelands oil giveaway. I am much con- 
cerned about when it is all going to be 
stopped. 
Sincerely yours, 

J. Grant HEBBLE. 
Srasipe, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; I worked on citizens’ 
movement for American Falls Dam and un- 
derstand the importance of your efforts to 
stem the greedy gobble program of this ad- 
ministration. Water power is bad enough 
but this atom power grab is unspeakable. 

More strength to you. 

Thankfully yours, 
ETHELYN GOODMAN 
(Mrs. W. W. Goodman). 

I was secretary, Idaho Reclamation Asso- 
ciation. We organized Western States Rec- 
lamation Association, 


ORT AGO, ILL., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. Sewatrow Morse. 

My Dear Sm: I think you are to be con- 
gratulated on the great success of your ef- 
forts to secure for all the people benefits 
from public control of atomic energy in the 
power field. 

I am sure the tremendous effort and pas- 
sion you put into the issue you will find 
very worthwhile, not only you but other 
Senators with you who had a part in this 
effort. 

Yours sincerely, 
Davm J. Varner. 
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Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA, July 29, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse; Just a note Senator, 
to express my appreciation and thanks for 
the t, courageous fight you waged and 
led against the Eisenhower atomic energy 
giveaway bill. 

You have been referred to in the press as 
the real leader of the Democrats in this bat- 
tle. The Democrats could not have fumbled 
onto a better man. 

It must seem very discouraging and hope- 
less to you at times Senator Morsx, but try 
not to be disheartened. I think it was 
Woodrow Wilson that once said, “I would 
rather fall in a cause that will someday suc- 
ceed, then suceed in a cause that shall some- 
day fail.” 

Again Senator, thanks, and kindest re- 


; Sincerely yours, n 
F. JOHNSON, JT. 


BATrLE CREEK, Micn., July 28, 1954, 
The Honorable Wayne Morse and others, 
‘Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I want to commend you and 
others for your noble effort to keep out the 
strangling road-block to TVA's development. 

I am among those who oppose the ad- 
ministration giveaway to a select coterie 
of public pillagers the best of what is left to 
give away. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER STEVENS. 


STARK & Dx Maro, 
Patterson, N. J. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: May I commend you 
upon your valiant stand against insurmount- 
able odds. I have read your remarks in the 
Rxcon and they were wonderful. 

You have rendered our beloved country a 

distinguished service. May God bless you. 

CARROLL J. STARK, 
An American Democrat, 
BmNamMwoon, Wis., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Independent, Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I wish to compliment you 
on your recent fight in the Senate. I think 
you did a very good job. Hope you feel O. K. 
after your ordeal. 

I do hope you will yote to keep our boys 
from going to fight where it is useless; I be- 
lleve your ideas are correct and wish you 
lots of success. 

Yours truly, 
DALE J. Cannon, 


JuLy 23, 1954. 

HONORABLE SENATOR Morsr: I congratulate 
you on your courageous fight against the ad- 
ministration. bill. 

The character of your activity in the past 
years has created an emotion that tran- 
scends mere respect. 

Sincerely yours, 


CARL LANGENOHL, 
JULY 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Monsz: I very much appre- 
ciate your vigorous efforts to defeat the 
atomic bill. Thank you for your services 
above and beyond the call of duty, for stay- 
ing up all night in defense of the interests 
of the people of the United States, and for 
giving liberal Democrats such able and 
much-needed leadership. 
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I also appreciate your pointing out the 
warmongering of the Republican Party as re- 
ported today in the Dally News. This coun- 
try is much in debt to your one-man Inde- 
pendent Party. I hope the voters will be 
smart enough to realize it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sarre 
Mrs, Alan W. Smith. 
Wurrrin, Ci. 


Wasirneton;D; OC July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: No doubt some of 
the smoke is beginning to rise from the 
battlefield on the Senate floor after yester- 
day’s session. 

Thank you very much for your hard work 
and your fight for what is right. This took 
courage and physical stamina. As the years 
go by I see so many fail to fight for a 
principle—seemingly only interested in the 
expedient thing to do, which brings the pay- 
off sooner or later. Cause and effect con- 
tinue to work. 

You, as an individual, have grown in moral 
stature because you proved the courage of 
your convictions, although the people have 
52 on the administration’s atomic energy 

I am not one of your Oregon constituents, 
but Just a member of the human race that 
owes you a thank you for your fight on this 
atomic bill, as well as the giveaway oll and 
other challenges you have met. 


Yours very truly, 
ELIZABETH MCCLENE Conn. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The great majority of 
American people support your patriotic and 
courageous fight to protect the best interests 
of our great country in the development of 
atomic power. 

History will award you the high place you 
deserve for this and other splendid battles 
in behalf of our country. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH M. SULLIVAN, 

DEAR SEN: Mons 0 

[ATOR A good well done 
on atomic energy bill. te 

heep it up. 

Anxious to read full text of your talks in 
Recorp on atomic energy bill. 


If possible would appreciate recent copies 
„ for days you discussed the mat- 
I follow with interest, and respect your 
ath and work with considerable admira- 
on. 
Sincerely, 


GLEN Rock, N. J. 


EUGENE T. FERRAR. 


JULY 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne L. MoRsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WAYNE: I wish I could ade- 
quately express my admiration for your 
splendid fight against the Republican ad- 
ministration’s giveaway atomic-energy bill. 
It is depressing to see the fight was lost, I 
realize that even so, your stand helped 
eliminate some of the worst features of the 
bill, but I am very despondent over the 
showing my own party made. 

I wish I could also think of some brave 
platitudes to taken away the sting of defeat, 
like “the fight has just begun” or “a Demo- 
cratic victory will change everything.” But 
ell this aside, I felt you should know that 
your stand won my approval, and I hope the 
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future will prove me wrong and you, even- 
tually, right. 
Sincerely, 
Munnar H. GERSON. 
VENICE, CALIF, 
JULY 28, 1954. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a word of ap- 
preciation and applause for your gallant 
fight. 
Sincerely, - 
HAROLD and DOROTHY ISRAEL. 
MOYLAN, PA. ; 


MIDLAND, Mick, July 29, 1954. 

Dran Senator Morse: I wish to send you 
our sincere thanks for your recent fight on 
behalf of the majority of the American 
public. 

Without you and some of your fellow 
Senators, the rest of us liberals throughout 
this country would be very, very discour- 
aged. 

Thanks again. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. GRABIEL, 


Dran Sm: Thank you so much for trying 
to save the United States for all the people. 
Don't ever quit and say it is not worth while, 
someday people will understand the mean- 
ing of statesmanship. Keep up the fight 
always, and may God bless and keep you. 

Yours truly, 
Vicror J. BUSKIRK. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Tora, OKLA., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to express to you my 
Very great appreciation of the effort you are 
making to defeat the proposed atomic energy 
bill, which is clearly a rich gift to the public 
utilities, 

I am a Democrat by birth and training but 
deeply regret that so many of our so-called 
Democratic Senators do not have the intesti- 
nal fortitude to stand up and help you fight 
for the decent things that are so essential 
to the well being of all the peoples of the 
Nation. I have not always agreed with your 
views, but on most matters you are a real 
defender. 

May you long live and fight for those 
things that we so desperately need to make 
this a Nation of which we can always be 
Proud. Thanks for your fine efforts and 
may enough Senators eventually wake up 
and help you so that right may prevail, 

Most respectfully yours, 
C. C. Srrn. 

P. S.— Please do not take the time and 
trouble to reply, I fully realize the pressure 
you are under, therefore, do not want you to 
take any time from your efforts. 


Sovereignty for West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or oTo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans who recall their history of 
Europe look upon the partition of Ger- 
Many into East and West as a weird po- 
litical anomaly which cannot endure, 
We think in terms of the natural affili- 
ations of the German people, their his- 
toric ties, their common boundaries, and 
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the artificial separation imposed by the 
Communists upon the country. All of 
us expect that, ultimately, by one means 
or another, unification will be achieved. 

France looks upon the German situa- 
tion through entirely different glasses. 
She remembers aggressions in the days 
of Bismarck, Wilhelm II, and Adolf Hit- 
ler. Germany is not regarded as a stable 
ally in Paris. And the French are not 
too deeply interested in the establish- 
ment of a strong Germany as a possible 
buffer against aggressive communism 
because France does not expect to fight 
Communist expansionism any more than 
she fought Nazi expansionism, down to 
the last ditch. 

In this tightrope situation, our Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is urging 
recognition of West Germany sover- 
eignty by the United States. Such a 
step would force France’s hand on the 
whole problem of European security and 
would stimulate German efforts to 
achieve its own salvation. It would be 
a bold move in a timid world, and bold- 
ness by the West may be the one effective 
answer to terrorism by the Soviets. 


“The Committee for an Effective 
Congress” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the audacity of man with money seek- 
ing to control the Congress of the United 
States has descended to a new low. This 
fact has just been revealed in the pres- 
ent debate in the Senate over the Flan- 
ders Resolution. 

“The Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress” is the phony name of a group of 
rich men who seek not an effective Con- 
gress, but a defective one—one that will 
be subservient to them. 

Mr. Speaker, the public is not being 
fooled by these men who have hired 
Washington lobbyists to do a hatchet job 
on Senator McCartuy, Their con 
game” is out in the open and it will fail. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article on this subject 
by Mr. Jack Steele: 

Tue Men BEHIND FLANDERS 
(By Jack Steele) 

An organization which raises campaign 
funds for liberal Members of Congress— 
most of them Democrats—is providing most 
of the lobbying steam behind the Flanders 
resolution to censure Senator Josera R. Mo- 
Carr. Republican, of Wisconsin. 

The group is the National Committee for 
an Effective Congress, with headquarters at 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Its board 
of advisers is liberally sprinkled with the 
mames of former New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers. 

(It is not to be confused with the Commit- 
tee for Strengthening Congress—a group 
which takes no part in elections but tries to 


Improve congressional procedure.) 
The Committee for an Elective Congress 
has been active behind the scenes for sev- 
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eral weeks in behalf of the Flanders resolu- 
tion. 

Its officials have been advising Senator 
Ralrk E. PLaNvers, Republican, of Vermont, 
on strategy. 

It has opened a Washington office at the 
Carroll Arms Hotel, adjacent to the Capitol 
(which also happens to be a hangout for 
McCarthy supporters.) 

It solicited and released the endorsements 
of 23 prominent citizens for the Flanders 
resolution. The list was headed by Paul G. 
Hoffman, former chairman of the Citizens 
for Eisenhower movement. 

Its staff members have been buttonholing 
Senators to win their votes for the Flanders 
resolution, 

Some of those buttonholed have received 
campaign funds from this committee since 
it was set up in 1948 with the purpose of 
helping elect what it considered deserving 
Members of Congress. 

The committee's pressure campaign for 
the Flanders resolution has aroused the ire 
of Senators on both sides of the issue. 

Republican Leader WILIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
of California, had this group in mind when 
he charged a few days ago that the CIO and 
the Americans for Democratic Action were 
the real sponsors of the Flanders resolution. 

(The committee is not allied with the 
CIO or ADA but usually supports about the 
same list of congressional candidates.) 

Other GOP leaders, including Senator 
Homer Ferrcuson, of Michigan, put chief 
blame on the committee for forcing a show- 
down on the McCarthy issue. 

Some Democrats who favor the Flanders 
resolution admit privately they are incensed 
over the committee's activities. 

They say they have been “put on the 
spot“! —pressured to vote for the Flanders 
resolution by a group which contributed to 
their campaign chests. 

Robert E. Sherwood, dramatist and one- 
time speechwriter for the late President 
Roosevelt, was chairman of the committee 
until recently. He ts now a member of the 
advisory board. The present acting chair- 
man is Sidney H. Scheuer, a New York textile 
broker. 

Other advisory board members include 
Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, former head of 
the Small Defense Plants Administration, 
who often has tangled with Senator Mc- 
Cartuy; Arthur M. Schlesinger, historian, 
whose son was an adviser to Adlai E. Steven- 
son in the last campaign; James Roosevelt, 
now a Democratic candidate for Congress 
from California, and Robert R. Nathan, a 
one-time New Deal braintruster. 

Committee officials who have been working 
here for the Flanders resolution include 
Maurice Rosenblatt, a Washington lobbyist 
and public relations man; William Frye, one- 
time press agent for the Defense Depart- 
ment, and George E. Agree, executive secre- 
tary of the committee, 


Tenth Anniversary of the Battle of 


Warsaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the 10th anniversary 
of the Battle of Warsaw. This state- 
ment commemorates one of the bravest 
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uprisings in the history of man, and also 
condemns one of the foulest betrayals in 
the history of man. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

Tomorrow, August 1, is the 10th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Warsaw. It is the 
anniversary of one of the bravest, most he- 
roic uprisings in the history of man. It is 
also the anniversary of one of the foulest 
betrayals in all of man’s long history. 

The Communists are adept in betrayal; it 
1 their stock in trade. 

The Warsaw uprising was instigated by 
the Russian Communist high command. 
On July 31, 1944, the Russian armies were 
within a few miles of the tortured city, and 
the shelling of the Germans could easily be 
heard. On that evening, the Russians con- 
tinued their radio appeals for an uprising 
within the city, and announced a general 
attack from their positions a few miles to the 
east. 

At once, the Polish underground went into 
action. As the brave General Bor described 
it, “in 15 minutes an entire city of a million 
inhabitants was engulfed in the fight, * * * 
The battle for the city was on.” 

The carnage was indescribable. 

Immediately, the Communist Russian 
radio went silent, the Communist armics 
ceased their attacks and their shelling of the 
Nazi forces, and halted all alr activity. They 
simply sat down and waited for the Nazis to 
slaughter the brave Polish underground 
army. The Nazis were not slow to act. 
They moved in the Herman Goering Division, 
two B. S. tank divisions, pulled up artillery, 
cut the city into pockets, and started a me- 
thodical slaughter of the Polish people. 

The Russian Communist armies and air 
forces made no move to relieve the Polish 
underground army of General Bor. Men, 
women, children fought bitterly, street by 
street and house by house; buried the dead 
insomuch as possible; cooked and delivered 
meals to the men at the rifles; tended the 
wounded who piled up in cellars and houses. 
Virtually the only weapons the Poles had 
with which to fight the Nazi tanks, artillery, 
and Luftwaffe were rifes, revolvers, and 
bottles filled with gasoline. 

Meanwhile, the Warsaw radio made re- 
peated appeals for help. The Communist 
armies did not budge. 

In Churchill's Triumph and Tragedy a 
special chapter—The Martyrdom of War- 
saw—is devoted to this betrayal. Repeatedly 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt ap- 
pealed to Marshal Stalin to set his armies in 
motion to relieve the city; He refused. Then 
they sought permission for the British- 
American Alr Forces to make air drops of 
ammunition, food, medicine, and guns to 
the underground forces. In order to accom- 
plish this, because of the distances involved, 
it was necessary to obtain Stalin's permise 
sion to fly on and land for refueling of the 
planes behind the Soviet lines. 

This, Marshal Stalin bluntly refused, not 
once but many times. In Churchill's vol- 
ume, one may read the series of urgent ap- 
peals to the Communist Marshal Stalin. 

Not once did the Communists lift so much 
as a single rifle to support the uprising they 
had instigated. It soon became apparent 
that they were gullty of the most degrad- 
ing perfidy; they were walting for the Nazis 
to slaughter off the real resistance and pa- 
triotic leaders of the Polish peoples. Then, 
with the heart of Polish patriotism crushed, 

would be free to impress on the Polish 
people their own puppet Lublin Communist 
controlled government. 

The battle was being waged above ground 
and even in the sewers of the city. On 
September 4, the brave women of Warsaw 
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broadcast a message to the Vatican. I want 
to repeat a part of it here: 

“For 3 weeks, while defending our fortress, 
we have lacked food and medicine. Warsaw 
is in ruins. The Germans are killing the 
wounded in hospitals, * * The Rusisan 
armies which have been for 3 weeks at the 
gates of Warsaw have not advanced a 
step. * * God alone is with us.” 

Churchill said of the Communists: 

“They wished to have the non-Communist 
Poles destroyed to the full, but also to keep 
alive the idea they were going to their 
rescue.“ 

One of the last broadcasts before the War- 
saw radio was silenced and the slaughter 
completed tells the entire story: 


“This is the stark truth. We were treated, 


worse than Hitler's satellites, worse than 
Italy, Rumania, Finland. May God, who is 
Just, pass judgment on the terrible injustice 
suffered by the Polish nation, and may He 
punish accordingly all those who are guilty.” 

After more than 2 months of the bitterest 
fighting, the resistance was crushed—with- 
out a single act of the Russians to help the 
brave underground army. 

Of the 40,000 men and women of the un- 
derground army, 15,000 were killed. Nearly 
200,000 persons were wounded. Ten thou- 
sand Nazis were killed, 7,000 were missing, 
and 9,000 wounded. A mortal blow had been 
struck at the Germans, weakening them in 
the front of the Russian armies, but at a 
terrible cost. 

I want to quote the final lines of 
Churchill's recital. 

“When the Russians entered the city 3 
months later, they found little but shattered 
strects and the unburied dead. Such was 
their liberation of Poland, where they now 
rule. But this cannot be the end of the 
story.” 

In remembering this 10th anniversary of 
the Battle of Warsaw, let us forget neither 
the Communist treachery against their own 
ally, nor Churchill's final statement: 

“This cannot be the end of the story.” 

We must see to it that it will not be. 


Red China Shows Her Colors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist press throughout the world has 
been ranting in uninterrupted ecstasy 
over the Indochinese surrender ever 
since it took place. Like fanatics drunk 
with new power, they have been urging 
their followers on to new visions of 
things to come. Britain and France 
were expected to follow up the Indo- 
china peace with overtures looking to- 
ward the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, but the reaction of in- 
ternational communism has given pause 
even to Churchill and Mendes-France. 

But nothing said or done at Geneva 
is likely to have more influence than 
the ruthless shooting down of a British 
airliner over international waters, and 
the attacks upon American planes 
searching for survivors by the Chinese 
Communists, The arrogance with which 
Red China has treated the situation is 
enough to shock the most cynical diplo- 
mat. Peiping has warned the United 
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States to stop our “provocations” or 
“suffer the consequences.” Peiping has 
also told the British to limit their search 
for the destroyed airliner to one plane. 

This is the answer of Red China to 
the demonstrations of conciliation and 
good will which were most marked on 
the part of Churchill and Anthony Eden, 
at the Geneva meetings. Give the Com- 
oe an inch, and they will reach for 
a e. 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, July 28, 1954. 

Dear Senator: My deepest thanks to you 
for your devotion to your country and to the 
best interests of all the people. 

I and many of my friends followed your 
valiant efforts to keep the atomic-energy re- 
sources in the hands of the tax-paying citi- 
zens who made it possible. We can only hope 
that the loss is not irretrievable. 

With best wishes and deep appreciation 
for all you do to keep democracy at work, 

Sincerely, 


BERTHA S. GAVENDERG. 
(Mrs. Fred K. P.) 


Vista, CALIF, 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sxrwaron: Words cannot express our 
appreciation of your gallant fight to prevent 
the power grab that this administration is 
attempting to rallroad through Congress. 

Would to God, that we had more real repre- 
sentation like yourself and your worthy col- 
a gi who are doing so much in this grand 

ght. 

Once again, our prayer and best wishes to 
you and your very worthy colleagues for 
success. Don't give up. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS F. HASTINGS. 
VERNA J. HASTINGS. 
Wrorrter, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: The people of the 
United States owe you a great debt of grati- 
tude for the valiant fight you are making in 
their behalf. It is my hope that hundreds 
more take the time to thank you, for you 
should have at least an expression of 
opinion—that is the least that should be 
expected from we, who, while sleeping com- 
fortably in our beds, consider the long hours 
of your day and night vigil, for the good of 
our country. 

We Democrats, in California, are working 
hard to get the truth to the voters. We are 
trying to get precinct workers, in each pre- 
cinct, in Whittier, where the Republican yote 
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is 2 to 1. How successful we will be remains 
to be seen. 

‘Thanking you again with all my heart, 

Sincerely, 
Mantz. ROHDE 
(Mrs. Edward). 
P. S. No acknowledgement of, this letter is 
expected. I would not add to your burdens. 
EXECUTIVE HEARING Ars, 
MILWAUKEE, W15. 
Hon. Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your filibuster is well 
justified and since seeing you on TV there 
are many folks here that believe as you do. 
I don't suspect you'll have time now to read 
this and your 4lst secretary may get to read 
it but anyhow that’s all we can do is say 
hurrah for a good man and a good pur- 


Sincerely, 
E. G. DARBO. 
Beverty HILLS, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Keep up the good 
fight. 

The United States Senate needs more men 
like you. More men with views, ably ex- 
pressed. More men with courage and who 
are not afraid of the ruthless tactics of this 
administration. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Fight for the rights of we, the people. 
Let the Republican Party find out that there 
are just plain citizens who admire your 
stand and the stand of the other liberal 
men of both parties. 

I wish you luck and admire your courage 
and honesty. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD SELAAR. 
JuLy 28, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: As a retired Ameri- 
can history teacher I have had time to read 
of your efforts on behalf of our natural re- 
sources. It was a wonderful effort you have 
made and as one American citizen and 
voter I want to thank you for it. 

This struggle began during and after the 
Civil War when Congress began to give 
away most of the natural wealth west of 
the Mississippi River. One great Ameri- 
can historian has written that u our Con- 
gress had leased on reasonable terms our 
natural resources to corporations instead of 
giving them, sometimes dishonestly, the re- 
turns would have paid all the Federal taxes 
from 1865 to 1914. But the “Robber Barons” 
got all this wealth. 

Keep up the fight until next November's 
election and we may all have a change in 
policy. 

Thanking you again I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry G. WILLMAN, 
Ex-History Teacher. 


Bnooxt rx, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Although I do not live in your 
State and cannot, therefore cast a vote for 
you, I would like to express my admiration 
for you and for the fight you have been 
waging on the atomic energy bill. Even 
those who disagree with you must at least 
respect you for your sheer physical endur- 
ance, — 

The fact that the fight was hopeless and 
has been finally lost does not detract in any 
Way from your splendid showing and the 
courage with which you fought. More power 
to you, air, and better luck in future battles 
for the people of this country. 


Sincerely, 
NATHAN W. HARRIS, 
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WICHITA FALLS, TEX., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I want to thank you for your 
Herculean stand on the atomic energy meas- 
ure in fighting for proper safeguards for 
the public interest. 

I feel that you are upholding the finest 
example of statesmanship that has been ex- 
hibited in the Senate in years. 

Sincerely, 
W. S. NEALE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 28, 1954. 

My Dran SENATOR Morse: Congratulations. 
Thank you for the fight you made for the 
rights of all the people. 

There are thousands of independent 
voters, and we find it hard to understand 
why Congress too often forgets this fact, 
But, in you, we feel we have a sincere and 
honest representative. 

Again, thank you for your fearless repre- 
sentation. > 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) MARTHA I. MATHER. 
WESTFIELD, N. J., July 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been follow- 
ing your career ever since you broke with 
your party to support Adlai Stevenson in 
1952. 

Iam now attending Georgetown University 
and was fortunate to hear you chastise your 
fellow Senators for their absenteeism from 
the Senate floor one day last spring. 

I am writing now to express my great 
admiration for your defense of the American 
people's atomic heritage. Sir, you are a 
great credit to the United States Senate and 
a personal inspiration to me as I hope to 
enter politics myself one day. 

I wish you many more years of service to 
our country. 

Very truly yours, 
COMERFORD, 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
The Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washingon, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am unable to express in words 
my gratitude and admiration for you in the 
gallant fight you are conducting on the 
Senate floor. 

I know that God is on your side. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. NUSSBAUM. 
Senator W. Morse: 

I am convinced that there are only a few 
who are genuinely and 100 percent interested 
in the welfare of the people over and above 
the welfare of the party and personal wel- 
fare. 

I only wish I could extend or show that 
I personally, as well as many others per- 
sonally appreciate your efforts. 

A. PIETROMONACE. 

SEaTTLE, WasH. 

BROOKLYN, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My family and I wish 
to express our thanks to you for the tremen- 
dous fight you put up to retain public con- 
trol of atomic power. We wish that we had a 
Congress composed of men like you who 
understand the full implications of private 
control and who are really concerned with 


the welfare of the people as against the - 


vested interests. 

It has become more and more difficult to 
find public figures who have the courage to 
stand up and speak against the administra- 
tion, despite the fact that it is an admin- 
istration that has done nothing to advance 
the well-being of the majority of citizens. 

Men like you provide much inspiration to 
People who think as you do, but often become 
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apathetic or discouraged in their efforts to 
improve things. 

Many thanks again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. RHODA HOWARD. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Millions of people are 
thrilled by your heroic fight against the pro- 
posed atomic steal. Many more throughout 
the world are grateful to you for the exposure 
of the war-mongering Radford-Dulles cabal. 

I salute you for. your courage, sincerity, 
and statesmanship. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Morris KOMINSKY. 
JULY 26, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Morse. 

Dear Sm: I am thankful for your courage 
and determination to see that the people of 
this country get fair consideration. I hope 
the people of Oregon are beginning to un- 
derstand what you are doing for them, as 
well as the rest of us. 

One of your many admirers, 
Mrs. ALMA MOODY. 

Granada Hus, CALIF, 

San FERNANDO, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: We want to thank 
you for the magnificent work you and other 
Senators are doing to protect the interests of 
the people. It renews our faith in humanity. 
It makes us happy to know there are men of 
high principle and courage among us, Wish- 
ing you success in your efforts. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Sawyer. 
Benesrorp, S. Dak., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The warmest con- 
gratulations to you on your latest senatorial 
struggle. What would we do without you? 

“Say not, the struggle naught availeth.” 

Again, thank you. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. C. O. PETERSON. 
PHOENTX, ARTZ., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Sm: I am now writing to you, 
my very first letter to any national political 
figure. In so doing, permit me to extend to 
you the utmost in congratulations. I admire 
you very much and know many in this im- 
mediate vicinity that do likewise. Keep up 
the good work, for the cause is great, and the 
forgotten man needs you and many more 
like you. Unfortunately, the people as an 
elective group have so seldom the opportu- 
nity of electing men like you to represent 
them. My State of Arizona could well be 
proud to claim you if this were possible. 

May God bless you and keep you. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Yours truly, 
E. F. McILROY. 
BROOKLINE, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: It is a wonderful 
experience these days to wake up in the 
morning and find that a few good politicians 
are still fighting the brave fight in the peo- 
ple’s interest. 

I have been reproaching myself daily for 
not writing to thank and congratulate you. 
And most Americans, I fear, will probably 
have to reproach themselves with never 
having written you at all. 

But I think I know how the people must 
feel and their probable lack of articulateness 
comes from some lack of experience in letter 
writing, and from their being engrossed in 
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their own affairs—sometimes pretty des- 
perate affairs, as you know. 

I am single and a stenographer, so I am 
managing to find the time to express my 
gratitude and the gratitude of 1 or 2 other 
people, for all that you and your untiring 
group are doing for us. 

Thank you. Thank you all. And I hope 
that Senator ANDERSON is right in saying that 
you will keep the Senate in session until 
Thanksgiving—yes, until Christmas—rather 
than let this great birthright of the Ameri- 
can people (which we have already bought 
and paid for) from going over the dam, with 
so many other things that are lost forever, 

Respectfully yours, 
ALISON CAMPBELL LAING. 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: I want to com- 
mend you and the other Senators for your 
fine efforts against the private power fea- 
tures of the atomic energy bill. 

I am sure the overwhelming majority of 
thinking people agree that the Atomic 
Energy Act needs revision to enable us to co- 
operate with our allies in the international 
control and development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes in the development of 
adequate defensive measures against atomic 
attack. But we do not want these needed 
revisions to serve as a screen for vast give- 
aways to the private utilities. The AEC 
contract affecting TVA, the proposal to al- 
low private ownership of fissionable ma- 
terials on public lands, and the proposals to 
favor private over public development of 
commercial atomic power should be resisted 
to the utmost. If that means keeping the 
Senate in session until Christmas, then so 
be it. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely, K 
GEORGE D. DYSART, 
Temporarily on Active Duty 
as Captain, USMCR. 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO, July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran WAYNE Morse: I am writing to tell 
you that I appreciate the courage and de- 
termination which you are exhibiting in 
your attempt to make the issues known con- 
cerning the new Atomic Energy Act. 

Thank you, and good luck. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL GOLDRICH. 
GRANADA HLS, CALA. July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Warne Monsx, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Senator: It seems to me, on the basis 
of conversations, that I express the senti- 
ment of many when I say that we are filled 
with admiration and gratitude to you for 
the courageous and stubborn fight for the 
interests of the American people that you 
are conducting on the floor of the United 
States Senate. 

May God bless you and give you the 
strength and power to continue to defend 
the welfare of our people. 

Gratefully yours, 
J. T. ALPER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 28, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your untir- 
ing efforts in behalf of the American people 
and I say thank God for you and all who are 
opposing the atom bill, which is a bigger sell- 
out than the tidelands were and that was 
hard to swallow. Keep up the fight, we'll 
never forget it. It is time for brave, cour- 
ageous men to take heed of what is happen- 
ing to this, our America, 
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The Indochina thing is something disgust- 
ing, to sell out all those people so the Repub- 
licans can say, as one did on a TV show last 
Sunday “There is no shooting war anywhere 
in the world.” They take credit for human 
sacrifice, have they no conscience? 

I hope the people of your great State real- 
ize what you are doing for them, and all of us 
in America, and vote you in time and again. 

Unemployment is something too. We, who 
have a 20-year-old son who cannot find a 
thing, it's so very discouraging when there 
is sickness in the family and bills are press- 
ing. Believe me one doesn't care sometimes 
whether life goes on or not, 

I hope God gives you the strength and 
courage to go on and defeat the atom bill. 

Thank you again. 

Very reepectfully, 
(Mrs.) HELEN B. CLARK. 

P. 8.— The people of America have their 
thinking caps on and follow happenings 
closer than ever. They can't be lulled to 
sleep these days. H. B. C. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, - 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is to express my ad- 
miration and gratitude for the courageous 
and patriotic battle you are fighting against 
those who would give away so much of the 
national heritage in mineral, recreational 
and power resources and would turn 
over to private exploiters the results of years 
of devoted effort by selfless, patriotic people 
who have worked without thought of per- 
sonal gain to make our country strong and 
secure. It is gratifying to know that there is 
one man in Congress who is devoted to the 
welfare of America and its people without 
thought of partisan or personal advantage. 

I received a copy of your initial speech on 
the wire-tapping bill. I wish a copy of it 
could be put in every American home. If 
there ls any way I can help in bringing this 
about, I shall be glad to do what I can to- 
ward sharing the work and expense, 

Yours sincerely, 
HALLEN M. BELL. 

BMMINGHAM, MICH., July 20, 1954. 

Saw Francisco, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: I wish there were 
more men in this world like you Senator, it 
would be a better place to live in. 

Believe me, when I say you have the re- 
spect and gratitude of me and my whole 
family. May God give you strength in your 
fight against the forces alined against you, 

Iam sure that there are millions who feel 
the same way I do but, who don't take the 
time to write you, nevertheless always re- 
member they are with you in spirit and 
God is with you because you are right. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun P. SLAVIERO. 
JULY 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morsz, 
Office of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I would Uke to thank you for 
your gallant fight against the giveaway 
program of our public power and dam sites. 

I feel we are really fortunate in having 
you as our champion in fighting for us. 

May you and your fellow Senators keep 
up the good work you have been doing until 
the fight has been won. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuagies D. McCrary. 

WENATCHEE, WASH. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSÈ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: Your answers to the ques- 
tions on Youth Wants To Know were price- 
less and I wish to extend wishes for your 
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complete success in this Senate fight and 
in your next campaign. 

This country needs men with honest con- 
victions and the tenacity and courage to 
adhere to them, 

Yours truly, 
DORALEE VAUSE. 


Lan ANN, Wyo., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I last wrote you on the occasion 
of the tidelands oil steal. 

I am now mad again. I have just heard 
Chet Huntley's newscast on ABC this Mon- 
day. What does the present administration, 
and I use this word only because I can't 
think of another, think it is doing? This 
matter of giving the atomic energy secrets 
away to large big business ts just as rank as 
the tidelands deal. I have never heard of 
anything like it, 

If I'm not too badly mistaken, the United 
States has developed into a welfare state in 
about the last 50 years. Now in the space of 
a year and a half, the Republicans have 
given away 1, and are about to give away 2, 
of the greatest means of continuing this 
program. You can talk all you want about 
the Government not wanting to compete in 
private business, and that they really don't 
care one way or the other who is in a position 
to profit by the giveaway, but when you come 
down to the basic facts of the issue, it's not 
the people who will get the benefits of it, 
it’s still the big money interests. 

I'm not trying to spiel the virtues of the 
welfare state. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the program to give a tinker's 
damn one way or the other. But the fact 
remains that it is here, and from all that I 
can gather it is here to stay. All of this is 
well and good. Big business is going to make 
a few more billions of dollars out of some- 
thing that could have been used for the good 
of almost all of the people. Now they want 
to give away one of the greatest inventions 
in modern history, so that a few paunchy, 
bald, old men will make even more money. 
It just isn’t fair. It’s not giving the Ameri- 
can people a square shake. The game is be- 
ing played with loaded dice. 

Enough of this. By the time you get this, 
it will be put to a vote. I will pray for its 
defeat. 

As long as I am writing I would like to 
know what happened to the Idaho Power 
bid to seize the Snake River. I was study- 
ing like mad at the time and didn't have a 
chance to keep up with the matter. I sup- 
pose they got it. 

Also I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you on behalf of myself and the 
rest of the folks that think like I do. 

Thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

Sincerely, 
Ricwarp R. HASSHEIDER, 


This Is a Recession? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or onTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the following 
editorial which appeared in today’s New 
York Daily News, which I think is most 
interesting: 

Tus Is a RECESSION? 

We've used that headline over previous 
editorials, but we're rather expecting to put 
it in cold storage for a while. 
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It seems to us that the “recession” whooped 
up by such Democratic politicos as Adlai 
Stevenson and Senator Pav Dovucias, of 
Illinois, is becoming more of a pipedream 
by the day. 

Some pieces of evidence: 

General Motors Corp. reports that in the 
first 6 months of 1954 its profits rose to a 
record high—$883 million plus before taxes, 
as compared with the previous record of 
$803 million in the first 6 months of 1950. 
True, GM sales were 7 percent off from the 
same period of last year; but this was chiefly 
because-of a 22-percent sag in defense orders. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. comes through 
with similar news. Its first half of 1954 
business was the best in its history, as 
regards both volume and net income. 

Radio Corporation of America reports like- 
wise. From January 1 through June 30 of 
this year it did almost 6445 million worth of 
business, which was an 8-percent jump above 
its previous record racked up in the first half 
of 1953. 

Inland Steel for 1954's opening 6 months 
reports a record net income of almost 620 
million, its previous record of $18 million 
plus having stood since 1950. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, for 1954's first 
half estimates net earnings at $293 million, 
as against $268 million for the same period 
last year. 

NOE te tile DY 
news currently coming out about United 
States business and industry. 

We're not saying, you understand, that a 
boom is just around the eorner, or that every- 
thing is lovely wherever you look on the 
business lan 

We would be pleased, though, if the politi- 
cal-recession merchants would either put up 
some evidence of a recession or shut up. 


Brooklyn’s Negroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very interest- 
ing articles on the progress of our Negro 
citizens in Brooklyn. 

These articles are part of a series, the 
first of which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of July 25, 1954. It is as follows: 
Brooxirn'’s Nrorors Have Risen STEADILY 

Ever SINCE 1633 
(By Sid Frigand) 

(Eprror’s Norr.—On May 17, the Supreme 
Court of the United States stirred the con- 
science of the Nation and the admiration of 
the free world with a decision upholding the 
rights of our Negro citizens. The historic 
ruling, which broke the back of Moscow's 
pét propaganda line, caused many persons in 
Brooklyn to look with new interest at his 
Negro neighbor, Who is he? Where did he 
come from? What is he doing. This series 
Of articles is devoted to a study of the Negro 
in our community, his achievements and his 
hopes.) 

One hundred and fifty years before the 
first daughter of the American Revolution 
bawled her infant greetings to the world, 
Negro settlers were living in Brooklyn. 
Records dating back to 1633 reveal that 
Negroes held property as freemen in the tiny 
Dutch village that later mushroomed into the 
largest residential community in the world. 
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The dark-skinned residents of young 


times painfully, toiling to clear away the 
obstacles that stand between them and their 
modest goal of equal opportunity and com- 
munity respect. 

To some, it seems incomprehensible that 
this goal should be so elusive when it is so 
patently familiar to all: the Holy Bible has 
given it many names; most of the world 
calls it “civilization,” and here in this coun- 
try many of us call it “Americanism.” 


COLLECTING ON BIRTHRIGHT 


How does the average Brooklyn Negro re- 
act to collecting his birthright on a 300-year 
payment plan? Bitterness would be ex- 
pected, but instead we find a dogged resolu- 
tion and an inexhaustible optimism, which 
only recently was whetted by the highest 
court in our land. 

This same average Negro Brooklynite 
spends very little time philosophizing about 
hiş plight or his progress. His chief concern, 
like everybody's, is earning his keep. He's 
got to eat, feed and clothe his kids and dig- 
nify these basic necessities with that intan- 
gible thing called “home.” The building of 
“home” has not been easy—there were many 
economic and sociological factors barring 
the way—but, for the most part, it has 
been accomplished. 

The Negro in Brooklyn has reached a point 
now where he has turned to building the 
community in which he lives. He wants a 
place to live—not survive—and he wants to 
make Brooklyn a better place to live. 


THRIVE VIGOROUSLY HERE 


It is apparent that the Negro from the 
South, the Negro from the Indies and the 
native Brooklyn Negro have decided to take 
root here—and they are all thriving vigor- 
ously in our cosmopolitan soil. 

The process of integration into community 
life is slow—especially for Negroes—and 
sometimes the other residents of the com- 
munity are scarcely aware of the progress 
made. 

Too often our knowledge of other people 
is only of the present and the immediate 
past. To appreciate and understand them, 
however, one must be familiar with their his- 
tory and concerned about their destiny. 

Approximately 1 out of every 10 persons 
living in Brooklyn today is a Negro. This 
ratio is not surprisingly large in this com- 
munity—it was approximately the same dur- 
ing the census of 1820 and most likely sim- 
ilar a hundred years earlier than that. 


SLAVERY FLOURISHED 


Slavery was, of course, the institution re- 
sponsible for swelling Brooklyn's Negro pop- 
ulation. The Dutch settlers of the 17th cen- 
tury were unwilling masters, but the Dutch 
West India Co. was anxious to increase prof- 
its by having the system of slavery intro- 
duced here. When the British took over in 
1664, slavery began to flourish. 

According to Gertrude Lefferts Vanderbilt's 
Social History of Flatbush, the first slaves 
came to Kings County in 1660. They were 
comparatively well-treated by the Brooklyn 
masters and often were able to select their 
masters upon the death of their old master 
or arrange for their own sale. 

The shackling British laws, however, 
brought unceasing pressures upon the Negro 
slave. On November 11, 1697, for example, a 
law was passed forbidding Negroes from being 
brought to Brooklyn from Manhattan on the 
Sabbath without special permit. 

In subsequent legislation the Negro was 
forbidden “to run about on the Sabbath” or 
to purchase liquors on that day. 

FREEMAN'S PRIVILEGE 


All of Brooklyn's early Negroes were not 
indentured, however. According to Ralph 
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Foster Weld’s “Brooklyn Is America,” which 
ran serially in the Eagle in 1948, one of the 
original patentees of Boswyck (Bushwick) 
was Francisco the Negro, who along with 
Antoon the Negro was listed on the roll of 
officers and soldiers of Boswyck in 1663— 
a privilege reserved only for freemen. 

The yoke of slavery hung heavy over the 
heads of all black men in the country, and 
the yoke was not easily discarded, Blows 
for liberty were struck early in New York, 
but the first uprisings were set down with 
even bloodier blows. 

In 1712, slaves who had suffered ill-usage 
under a Manhatan master set fire to his 
house and killed and wounded all who came 
to extinguish it. This plot to destroy the 
city’s whites by fire and sword ended with 
the hanging of 18 leaders, while others 
were deported or broken on the wheel. 


UPRISING QUELLED 


In 1741, another uprising, described by 
some Negro historians as the most impor- 
tant event in the history of the Negro in 
the whole colonial period, was set down in 
New York—this time at the cost of 125 
Negroes arrested, 8 hanged, 71 deported, and 
13 burned at the stake. 

Brooklyn's history was less violent, but 
advances were comparatively rapid. Before 
the Revolutionary War had ended, New York 
State had begun legislating to free slaves, 
but Brooklyn's enlightened landowners— 
sparked by the ideals of liberty—were al- 
ready setting their slaves free by manu- 
mission. 

The laws of the land notwithstanding, the 
freed Negro today still faces difficulties pe- 
culiar to his race. Although this series of 
articles is focused upon the fruits of the 
Negro culture in Brooklyn, the picture can- 
not be complete unless we understand some 
of thelr problems. 

Fortunately, these problems are man- 
made, and what man has made, man can 
undo. 


. Speaker, the following article is 
the second in this series. It appeared 
in the Brooklyn Eagle of July 26, 1954: 
TELLS Proup STORY or Brooxiyn’s EARLY 

(By Sid Frigand) 

Brooklyn's large Negro population is the 
product of several national catastrophes— 
the depressions that reduced the South to 
wastelands and the wars that created jobs 
in the North. 

The migrant Negroes, however, added their 
numbers to an already well-established nu- 
cleus of colored Brooklyn residents whose 
families had called this borough “home” long 
before the potato famines, pogroms and 
poverty of Europe had provoked many 
Brooklynites’ forebears to try their luck in 
the New World. 

One of the pillars of Brooklyn's Negro 
old-time set is Dr. Walter N. Beekman, a 
practicing dentist at the age of 75, who was 
the first Negro member of his profession to 
be licensed in the State of New York. 

Dr. Beekman, as an official of the New 
York African Society for Mutual Relief—the 
oldest such organization in this country, has 
long interested himself in the history of his 
people and the work of the society, which 
was founded in 1787 and chartered in 1810. 

Interviewed at his home at 170 Jerome 
Street, in the Highland Park section, the 
quick-minded dentist painted a warm pic- 
ture of Negro life in Brooklyn at the turn 
of the century, when he was a struggling 
student at New York Dental School (later 
to become part of Columbia University). 

‘The Brooklyn dentist was the first Negro 
student to attend the school, and, he con- 
fided, probably the first to enroll on a prom- 
issory note. 
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“Dr. Charles Milton Ford, the head of the 
school, was one of the finest men I ever met,” 
Dr. Beekman said slowly. “I told him all I 
had to my name was 855, and he agreed to 
accept three notes from me, payable at the 
end of the semester.” 

“I paid promptly,” Dr. Beekman assured, 
“and I even won the Faculty Gold Medal at 
graduation in 1802.” 

The gray-haired dentist recalled that Dr. 
Ford's predecessor had refused to permit him 
to enroll, because “we've never had a colored 
boy here before.” 

“Dr. Ford (who took over when the other 
dean died) was different," Dr. Beekman 
added. “When I came for my interview, he 
just looked at me as I stood in the doorway 
and said, Come in'.“ = 

Through Dr. Beeckman's description of the 
Negro rersonalities prominent in Brooklyn at 
the dawn of this 20th century, it became 
apparent that these people—through their 
versatility and ability—were early pioneers 
in breaking down the stereotyped picture of 
the lazy, shuffefooted black man that had 
been etched in the minds of other Brook- 
lynites. 

Samuel Scottron was one Brooklynite who 
couldn't fit that stereotype, no matter how 
much one wished it. Scottron, a successful 
inventor-manufacturer, just exuded Yankee 
ingenuity, producing such devices as Scott- 
ron’s Adjustable Mirror“ for barbers, an ex- 
tension cornice and an extension curtain rod. 

Dr. Beekman pointed to a lampstand in 
the corner of his living room to illustrate 
another Scottron invention—imitation onyx, 
made from glass through a process developed 
by Scottron in 1894. 

At about this time another talented Brook- 
lyn Negro, Lewis H. Latimer, was making 
his mark as an electrical engineer and drafts- 
man, Latimer, who worked with Alexander 
Graham Bell and Thomas A. Edison in their 
early experiments, drew the original sketches 
of Bell's telephone, and his drawings of the 
incandescent light still hangs in the Edison 
Museum in West Orange, N. J. 

In the field of medicine and pharmacy, 
Dr. Peter W. Ray proved to be an outstand- 
ing figure. Dr. Ray, both a physician and 
pharmacist, was one of the founders of the 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Society and 
the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, which 1s 
now part of Long Island University. 

Dr. Beekman cited another old friend, 
Jerome B, Peterson, as an example of Brook- 
lyn's enterprising Negroes, Peterson, a 
scholar and writer, was coeditor and coowner 
of the New York Age, and later served as 
United States consul in Venezuela. 

Incidentally, his son, Dr. Jerome Sidney 
Peterson, also a native Brooklynite, was ap- 
pointed in 1952 to head the Public Health 
Division of the United Nations World Health 
Organization, 

The 75-year-old dentist recited with 
alacrity name after name of prominent 
Negro members of the community of the 
past generation. He interrupted his lst to 
lament the fate of Rufus L. Perry, an excep- 
tionally brilliant attorney and scholar. 

Perry, who had mastered, among other 
things, a working knowledge of Sanskrit and 
dozens of other languages, died in near ob- 
scurity after meeting countless disappoint- 
ments in his career. 

“He was an outstanding man,” Dr. Beek- 
man said ruefully, “He was fit to serve on 
any bench, but he couldn't get anywhere 
politicatly in those days.“ 

With modesty, the distinguished Brooklyn 
dentist unfolded the story of his own life, 
which started November 2, 1878, in Charles- 
ton. His father, John d. Beekman, a 
cabinetmaker who originally came from New 
York, brought his family back to Brooklyn to 
live in 1896, 
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The young boy, Walter, worked his way 
through dental school by peddling coal, 
wood, and ice in his off-study hours. His 
perseverance paid off, with dividends. 

Through the long years that followed, Dr. 
Beekman has been honored many times; In 
1913 he was the guest of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment at the first Pan American Dental 
Congress; later, Mayor Jimmy Walker se- 
lected him to serve on the Washington Cen- 
tennial Committee, and, in 1944, he was 
appointed by Governor Dewey as.a member 
of the State Committee on Discrimination 
in Employment. The latter group paved 
the way for the establishment of the existing 
antidiscrimination laws of the State. 

After 52 years as a dentist, Dr. Beekman 
has established himself as a comfortable man 
of property. He owns his office building at 
746 Fulton Street and other real estate, as 
well as the trim, tree-shaded house in which 
he and his wife live. 

The Beekmans are the only colored per- 
sons living on the Jerome Street block and 
there are no indications that their neigh- 
bors were moving out in panic. 

“We've been living on this street for 42 
years,” Dr. Beekman said with gentle humor. 
“I don’t think anybody is concerned about 
his property value declining at this late 
date.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following is the third 
article in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of July 27, 1954: 


RACIAL COOPERATION EASED TENSIONS IN BED- 
FORD-STUYVESANT 


(By Sid Frigand) 
The depression of the thirties brought Ne- 


Broes to the Bedford-Stuyvesant section in 


droves. The huge increase in Negro popu- 
lation was viewed with alarm by neighbor- 
hood residents, and the possibility of bloody, 
ugly race riots increased under the pressure 
of the hungry, desperate depression days. 

“I knew if something wasn't done soon, 
we'd have trouble on our hands,“ sald Wil- 
liam Taylor, a white-haired resident of Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant for the past 6 decades. 

Mr. Taylor's positive action in those cru- 
cial days probably was one of the deciding 
factors in easing the severe tension that ex- 
isted in Bedford-Stuyvesant and bringing 
about a growing consciousness of commu- 
nity welfare. 

In 1937, the Bedford-Stuyvesant Neigh- 
borhood Association got ita start, with Mr. 
Taylor as its first president and Myles A. 
Paige, now a special-sessions justice, as its 
first vice president. The combined white- 
Negro leadership, working harmoniously, set 
a pattern that turned the tide of resent- 
ment. 

“Our biggest Job In the beginning was 
prejudice,” said the tall, lean eider states- 
man of Bedford-Stuyvesant, “but after a 
few social functions, the color barrier be- 
gan to fall.” 

As the organization passed its first huge 
hurdle, it came face to face with another 
problem which challenged the first in pro- 
portions, 

The association was aware that Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, an old neighborhood with old- 
houses, was rapidly becoming a slum area— 
a condition accelerated by the large influx 
of Negroes with low incomes, 

As Negroes bought houses, most of which 
were already in sad condition, they were 
forced by their economic situation to take 
in roomers, subdivide buildings, or merely 
to let the houses run into further neglect. 

Once again, a challenge was met, this time 
by the formation of block associations. In 
1942, Cecil Paris—now president of the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Neighborhood Association— 
went to Mr. Taylor with five blocks or- 
ganized. He asked to join the association 
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and work through it to further organize the 
neighborhood, : 

Today, 92 blocks in Bedford-Stuyvesant 
are organized into associations—with char- 
ters, officers, and constitutions. The asso- 
ciations meet once a month to discuss prob- 
lems of the block and to work out cooper- 
ative methods of Improving conditions. 

All through the neighborhood during the 
past few yeurs, signs have appeared on the 
gateposts of the old brownstone houses read- 
ing: This is your block, keep it clean.” 

These little reminders have turned the 
trick; blocks that were teeming, filthy slums 
in the late 30˙ have been transformed into 
néat, tree-lined residential sections. 

“Walk along Jefferson Avenue,” Mr, Tay- 
lor said, “and you'll see the change that 
has taken place in the course of a few years. 

“People are quick to blame the Negrocs,” 
he said, “for the condition of many of these 
houses. They never think for a moment 
that these buildings were already deteriorat- 
ing when the white families left them for 
better housing—houses with garages, and 
windows in every room.” 

“I remember these houses 50 years ago,” 
recalled the mild-mannered Mr. Taylor, 
“when the owners had their own carriage 
houses, and the butlers wouldn’t let you in 
the front door unless you put your card in 
a silver plate.” 

Making his point about the age of these 
houses, the Bedford-Stuyvesant leader ham- 
mered home his contention that he knows 
of no other group at the moment that has 
a keener interest in improving its commu- 
nity than the Negroes. 

The work in these directions Is not con- 
fined to the "oldtimers." A fine example of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant’s young civic workers is 
Maudester Newton, an attractive, college- 
trained young woman, who devotes long 
hours to such groups at the Brooklyn Home 
for the Aged Colored People and the Stuyve- 
sant Community Center. 

Miss Newton is the Brooklyn-born daugh- 
ter of Hugh Newton, a former superintend- 
ent of several buildings on Brooklyn Heights, 
whose family devotion and careful saving 
permitted him to provide comfortably for his 
wife and two daughters before he died. 

Mrs. Newton and Maudester live in the 
neat house at 105 Bainbridge Street which 
Mr. Newton had purchased when the block 
was stil in a “white neighborhood.” 

Miss Newton, director of employment and 
counseling at the Harlem Branch YWCA, 
is very enthusiastic about her work with the 
home for the aged, located at St. John’s 
Place and Kingston Avenue, 

“We're proud because it’s owned and op- 
erated by Negroes," she declared. “It isn't a 
charitable institution set up by others for 
Negroes.” 

The Stuyvesant Community Center, which 
deals mostly with youngsters, had difficult 
times in the beginning, she said. But, now 
that it has a new home—located In the Al- 
bany Houses—Albert Edwards and his staff 
have many fewer worries. 

“We had some serious problems with youth 
gangs there,” she recalled, but the gang 
leaders were won over to our side.” 

It is almost symbolic that William Taylor, 
a white man, and Maudester Newton, a Negro, 
represent the old and new Bedford-Sttyve- 
sant working toward a common goal of com- 
munity rehabilitation, 

“Every day,” declared Mr. Taylor, “we find 
more organizations working toward cement- 
ing good feeling among the residents of this 
section. Even the Carlton YMCA, ounce 
a Negro Y, has become intercultural.” 

The veteran Bedford-Stuyvesant resident 
was careful to point out that he didn't say 
“interracial.” 

We don't like to use ‘Interracial’,” he sald. 
“As far as we're concerned there's only one 
race—the human race.” 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my great appreciation of the magnificent 
battle you are waging tn behalf of the Amer- 
ican people, in company with your col- 
leagues. 

You have earned the gratitude of millions 
of Americans by this stand, and it cannot 
help but have good results, whether it be 
for the present, or for the future. Some of 
those results are sure to be forthcoming in 
the defeat of this very shortsighted admin- 
istration in the coming elections. 

The people of Seattle, who have for years, 
as you are doubtless aware, enjoyed a very 
low rate for electricity for many years be- 
cause they have a municipal organization to 
supply their fuel and lighting needs, etc., in- 
stead of a private concern. The private con- 
cern, the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
was forced to make a low rate, as all Seattleites 
can testify, in spite of Stone-Webster's ef- 
forts to wreck Seattle City Light. (PSPL, 
subsidiary of Stone-Webster.) 

Tacoma has also, as you are aware, enjoyed 
& low kilowatt rate, even though their mu- 
nicipal organization had no competition. 

The inhabitants of Washington's two 
cities, Tacoma and Seattle, should rise up 
and call you and your colleagues blessed. 

Again let me thank you and your brave 
colleagues for your vallant stand for the 
right. 

It would be splendid if you could find it 
possible to give a series of radio talks pre- 
ceding the elections. I know it is very expen- 
sive and only wish someone who has the 
means would provide such an opportunity 
for you. 

Most sincerely, 
MARGARET V. SHERLOCK., 


Jury 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse: 

The common people are behind you. I do 
not like the idea of having a private mo- 
nopoly take over. 

Keep fighting. 

WILLIAM Hovrrman. 

WILLIMANSETT, Mass. 

Parco, N. DAK., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Monse: Those of us who 
have followed your career closely during your 
years of service In the United States Senate 
are indeed grateful for your present valiant 
efforts to bring the facts out concerning the 
Present administration's nefarious plan to 


dispose of Tennessee Valley Authority and 
atomic energy. 

In spite of the press attempt to tag your 
debate as a filibuster, it is the belief of many 
of us that it is necessary to dramatize this 
issue because the press has heretofore been 
reluctant to publicize adequately this vital 
matter. By your actions at this very moment 
on the floor of the United States Senate, 
you are earning the gratitude of future 
generations of Americans, I am confident 
that you will not allow yourself to be de- 
terred by the unfriendly comments in the 
newspapers. 

So in conclusion, I cannot urge you too 
strongly to keep it up and keep right on 
filibustering, if necessary, until Christmas 
because you are doing a wonderful job of 
bringing the facts and enlightenment to the 
American people and the American people 


shall ever be in your gratitude. Just keep 
right on filibustering. 
Respectfully yours, 
LasRROWrrz. 


YAKIMA, WASH., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Hold the fort. 

This is once when filibustering is ex- 
cusable. 

No more effective fight against coramunism 
could be made than the defeat of this atomic- 
energy bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Ina D. CARDIF. 
JULY 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear Senator Morse: I want to congratu- 
late you on your courageous stand in the 
United States Senate against this shameful 
attempt to grab the public-power potential 
in the United States. And further, your 
forthright statements on the war aims of 
the administration are a signal of hope to all 
of us, who long for a return to peace and 
sanity. 

I wish I could support you actively in 
your home State; as a Californian, I can 
only say you represent a great symbol of 
honesty and decency in our Capital, and I 
hope, for Jehovah's sake, that you will not 
stop in your battle to stem the tide of 
reaction, war, and total destruction of all 
that this country has come to mean. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT O. BLAND. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

TOPEKA, KANS., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR: After hearing your answers 
to the questions on Youth Wants To Know, 
Saturday, July 24, I feel I need to add my 
small word of commendation to you for the 
excellent job you are doing as a people's 
representative in our democracy. It is my 
earnest wish that you continue as a promi- 
nent figure in our Government as long as 
possible. I only wish I could cast my vote 
for you next time you run. 

Please continue to stress your program of 
exporting surplus wheat to India, under any 
conditions available. It would do more good 
filling hungry bellies than overflowing from 
circus tents, where it has been stored around 
here after elevators have been filled. 


Sincerely, 
Joun E. CHAPPELL, Jr. 


Norman, OKLA., July 27, 1954. 
Dran Sm: Just a short note to let you 
know how much I appreciate your efforts 
to forestall the enactment of a most unwise 
bill, All thinking people with humanitarian 
principles are behind you. A few more such 
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people and we wouldn't be in the mess we 
are presently in. 
Thanks again. Hope you can hold out. 


Sincerely, 
Frank M. HOADLEY, 
Instructor, English Department, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 
OBERLIN, OHIO, July 28, 1954, 
My Dran SENATOR MonszE: More power to 
you and thanks a million times for the 
great fight that you are putting up for the 
United States common people and justice 
for all. a 
Don't like tax bill giving the General Mo- 
tors Corp. a benefit of $71 million while 
mine is 43 cents. I am planning adding 3 
cents so that I may benefit my 15 grand- 
children by giving each a 3-cent stamp, 
Bah, again bah with such legislation. 
Yours for the fight and justice and equal- 


ity for all. 
Sincerely, 
J. A. Srnona, 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Mosse, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am not addicted to writing to 
public officials, but I feel that I must write 
to you to tell you how I feel about your 
actions in the Senate. They have made me 
proud to be your fellow countryman. I 
have no favors to ask of you therefore I am 
not attempting flattery when I say that I 
sincerely believe that you are one of the out- 
standing men that has ever served his coun- 
try in the Senate. My sincere congratula- 
tions. I am only sorry that it is not my 
privilege to vote for you. 

Respectfully yours, t 
LAURENCE H. LATTMAN, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Congratulations on 
your courageous stand against the admin- 
istration’s attempt to negate the great prog- 
ress of the TVA by presenting private in- 
terests with all the public investment in 
atomic energy at little or no charge. 

Men of your conviction will always be 
remembered by those Americans who have 
the best interests of our people genuinely at 
heart. Tour courage and personal sacrifice 
does not go unnoticed. 

Respectfully yours, 
Aaron Hock, 
PrRovIpENCE, R. I., July 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to com- 
mend you on your intelligent and courageous 
stand ,in regard to the administration's 
atomic bill. I hope that through your action 
enough support from other Senators will be 
enlisted to prevent passage of this bill which 
harms the majority of our people at the 
expense of favoring a special interest group. 

Good luck and good health, 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDONTE CASSTRER 
Mrs. Thomas Cassirer, 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Keep up your fight 
to kill off the administration's atomic-energy 
bill. 

I wish that I could be down in Washington 
and see you in action. 

The present administration has reneged 
on all of their campaign promises. 

They have also done the postal workers 
dirt too. 

Best of regards, 

James B. WEST, 
Independent Voter. 
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SAN Francisco, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: You have (and I hope, still are) 
performing a great service for the American 
people in dramatizing the undesirable fea- 
tures of the atomic-energy bill. Please con- 
tinue to do all in your power to kill this 
“biggest steal” of all. 

More power to you. 


Sincerely, 
Mary and ALLEN Ross. 


ARLINGTON, VA., July 28, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sewator Morse: I wish to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the stand you 
took in the Senate on the give away features 
of the so-called atomic-energy bill. The 
morning paper indicates that a few minor 
concessions were made by the majority party 
to end the debate. 

I was particularly concerned about the 
physical strain under which you went on the 
matter in speaking for prolonged periods of 
time. I was in hearty agreement with your 
stand and also your stand on the giveaway 
provisions of the tidelands. The taxpayers 
have approximately twelve billions invested 
in the development of atomic energy. The 
Government did the ground work and took 
all the risks. Now that it has great poten- 
tialities for the benefit of all the people, the 
powers that we have decreed that it must not 
be, and the benefits the public will receive 
will be those that private industry care and 
wish to give, if any. 

I noticed that not one shred of credit was 
given to the late President Roosevelt who 
made the decision to proceed with the de- 
yelopment of the atom, and the terrible risk 
that he took in the event that the program 
had proven to be a dud. 

Again congratulating, commending and 
thanking you for the effort you made on 
behalt of all the people of the Nation, I am. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. G. Swicecoop. 
JuLy 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Monse: Thank you, thank 
you for your great physical and noble acts 
in keeping the hogs away from our country’s 
atomic development for peacetime uses. Im 
sure you have said all imaginable during 
your marathon, but I'd like to add that 
knowing these greedy men they would be 
sure to monopolize and curtail its use with 
the alm of the most for them with the least 
for the people. 

The Eisenhower administration is surely 
exposed by this dead-attempted giveaway. 
I think it is fine that you have the courage 
of your conyictions not to be connected with 
his political party. 

Respectfully, , 
MATHELDA SELEĞIR, 
SaN Franctsco, CALIF., July 27, 1954, 
Hon, Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: My husband and 1 
greatly admire your courageous stand against 
the flagrant handout of the Nation’s atomic 
energy developments to private monopolies, 

We believe the American people as a whole 
are with you and the others in this fight 
and that they are rapidly getting disgusted 
with the administration's maneuvers, none 
of which have benefited the working people 
one iota. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. ANDERSON. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse; Please do not turn 
over the power features of the atomic energy 
program to private industry. 
Sincerely, 
Reverend and Mrs. F. E. JENKINS. 


JuLY 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Morse: I want you to know 
that you have my enthusiastic support for 
what you are doing in this present Senate 
debate to safeguard the vital interests of the 
majority of the American people. 

My heartfelt thanks and success to you and 
your supporting colleagues, 

Sincerely, 
GENEVIEVE BLUE, 

San Francisco, CALIF, 

Senntor WAYNE Morse: 

Keep up good work against atomic give- 
away, 

JAMES NICE. 

Van Nuys, CALIF, 

San Mateo, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Morse, of Oregon. 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Congratulations to you and your 
friends on your battle over the atomic-ener- 
gy bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. ROSEKILLY. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 27, 1954, 
The Honorable Warne L. Morse, 
United States Senator, State of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: As an American citi- 
zen, I wish to extend to you my appreciation 
for the wonderful effort you are making to 
defer passage of the Atomic Energy Act in 
its present form until the voters have had an 
opportunity to weigh its merits and de- 
merits. 

We all owe you a debt of gratitude we can 
never pay for your continued fight to con- 
serve and protect the national heritage. 
Not one person in a hundred thousand has 
any idea of the changes proposed in the bill 
you are debating or knows what It's all 
about. Most of the large city dailies carry 
very little information about the bill Itself; 
some of the radio commentators have at- 
tempted to enlighten the public; but on the 
whole it has been reported as marathon con- 
test in which certain Senators are engaged. 

You may be sure that I have written the 
two California Senators my views, 


Sincerely yours, 
Grorce L. Errz, 
New Yorn, N. T., July 27, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: A brief note to thank you for 
all you are dolng for us. We wish you good 
health and strength. 

May God bless you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun A, WHYTE and 
Mary E. WHYTE. 
Jux 27, 1054. 
Senator Wayne Monsx, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We were in the Sen- 
ate Gallery this past Friday night when you 
started your talk. It was quite late so we 
couldn't stay for the whole of it, 

Our sincerest thanks to you and your 
fellow Senators for the current efforts to 
prevent atomic power from becoming a pri- 
vate monopoly. 


July 31 


We trust you will enjoy a pleasant and 
restful recess until the next session of Con- 
gress. You've earned it. 

Sincerely, 
Mr, and Mrs. Irvine Davm Gessow. 
Paco ALTO, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Morse: Three rousing 
cheers for you and for the other Senators 
who are so valiantly striving to retain for the 
American people the benefits that may ac- 
crue to them from the Tennessee Valley 
project and from their $12 bliilion invest- 
ment in the research and development of 
atomic power. Surely you are making plans 
for all to see the extent and ruthlessness of 
the giveaway purposes of the present ad- 
ministration. — 

Respectfully yours. 
Marre G. EUSTACE. 
San Francisco, CaLIr., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I wish to express 
my appreciation for your courageous efforts 
to obstruct the administration’s atomic 
power steal. 

It is indeed heartening to know that there 
fre still men Uke you in Washington, who 
dare to defend the public interest against 
the greed of the privileged few. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. ROBERTS. 
San Francisco, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We support your position 
of trying to defeat administration's atomic 
energy steal. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. G. LIVINGSTON, 


JULY 26, 1954, 


— 


Sonator W. Morse, 

Dear Mr. Morse: I just cannot go along 
any further without writing telling you how 
wonderful that you are for taking a firm 
stand against that Eisenhower administra- 
tion atomic steal. Now you know when the 
Chief of the Government administration 
will favor an illegal bill to eliminate the 
amendments in the Constitution to safe- 
guard the people for about 160 years 
you know that he and his gang is not fit to 
even be a mail carrier for the Government. 

Now, Mr. Morse, will you please instruct 
your gang that if a bunch of troublemakers 
can have that much courage to stay up night 
and day to pass a bill that will depress mil- 
lions of people and deprive of their freedom, 
it scems to me that they should have much 
more courage to fight and save this country 
from a Hitler fascism, 

Now, before I close this note, I want to say 
to you, and I think you will agree with me, 
you know that this Government adminis- 
tration Is in a critical condition, and it ever 
has been since the birth of this country. 
Now, Mr. Morse, I can firmly say that you 
have millions of people behind you. Win 
you please let all of your gang read this 
note and never give into a bunch of trouble- 
makers. 

Respectfully yours. 
HALL Norrun, 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

New York?N, V., July 28, 1954, 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Wayne: That job you did was superb. 

It really projected the problem of public 


1954 


power richt to the fore and showed up the 
administration for what it really is. 

We are proud of your contribution and 
your personal sacrifices in this big battle 
with big business. 

Sincerly yours, 
SOLOMON BAREIN, 


JuLy 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Pran Senator Morse: The dozen tele- 
grams I yearned to send your way as a testi- 
monial to your thrilling battle for the people 
of this country in the atomic energy tabling 
of motions and amendments have already 
taken the form of one letter of appreciation. 

Now the battle is over, but not lost, and 
I must again tell you how grateful I am, and 
how thrilling and reassuring it is to know 
that this country still bas men of the caliber 
of its Founding Fathers. 

I also heard your wonderfully informative, 
marvelous articulate and relaxed broadcast 
on the Youth Wants To Know program on 
Sunday. You're great—in the best sense of 
the word. You gave those young people a 
vivid, convincing picture of the true aspects 
of this controversy—and of a United States 
Senator worthy of this great Nation and its 
fine people. 

Three cheers, hallelujah, and again thank 
you for having ideals and holding to them. 

ALICE GILBERTSON. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


JuLy 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dran Senator Morse: For some time I've 
been meaning to write you to thank you for 
the efforts you're expending in behalf of good 
and reasonable government. This evening, 
after reading about your work on the atomic- 
energy bill. I decided to do so. 

This is one of the few bills I know very 
little about. 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune have 
been strangely silent on the matter, Must 
be it's even too dirty for them. 

Anyway, I hope you don't lose heart. If 
you were from Minnesota I'd sure pitch in 
and pound the pavement for you. I imagine 
there are folks who feel the same way in 
your own State. 

Sincerely, 
Br NEE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

New Yorks, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Me and many of my 
friends have been watching the progress of 
the atomic-energy bill. 0 

Your courage and determination to work 
for the American people is again revealed, 
and here In the East it does not go unnoticed, 
We do need a few more like you. 

We want to thank you sincerely and send 
God's blessing to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MADELINE E. ARDNER, 


What's Ahead for Americans? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
oF Oomo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in a world 


of uncertainties highlighted by the H- 
bomb, the A-bomb, and dire predictions 
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of a C-bomb, Americans, like the rest of 
the world, have much to disturb us. But, 
upon the seemingly sound assumption 
that the world does not intend to com- 
mit suicide in the foreseeable future, all 
of us should be planning ahead for life 
and the expectation of posterity. 

During the past year’s time, our pop- 
ulation has increased from 159,900,000 to 
162,700,000. The last 12 months have set 
a new record of 4 million births. With 
all the talk of hard times, some of it stim- 
ulated by political soothsayers, consumer 
spending throughout the Nation has 
dropped from the record year of 1953 by 
less than 1 percent. In fact, our country 
spent more on homes, new housing, and 
the family automobile than was spent 
last year. During this same brief period, 
the movement outward from cities into 
newer suburbs has affected well over a 
million people. More than 1 million new 
homes not located on farms have been 
erected in cities and suburban areas. In- 
credible as it may seem, we have 2%4 mil- 
lion more automobiles on the highways 
than we had 1 year ago. 

If these are not signs of a vital and 
expanding economy, we just do not know 
how to read. The secret of stock-market 
rises is no secret at all. It is based upon 
the belief in a continuing market and a 
9 growth for the American way 

e. è 


Religion’s Contributions to Mental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, with each 
passing day, medical science comes to 
understand more and more the impor- 
tance of a greater understanding of the 
spiritual laws which govern this universe. 

In turn, spiritual leaders appreciate 
the need for a better understanding of 
the dynamics of men’s minds. 

I was pleased to note in the summer 
1954 issue of the Menninger Quarterly, 
issued by the Menninger Foundation, an 
article entitled “Religion and Psychiatry 
Plan Together.” 

I send it to the desk along with a list 
of conference participants and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY PLAN TOGETHER 

A forthright effort to improve relations be- 
tween representatives of the flelds of religion 
and psychiatry was undertaken at Topeka in 
mid-May when 27 psychiatrists and clergy- 
men met together at the Menninger Founda- 
tion for 2 days of free discussion. 

The Edward F. Gallahue Planning Confer- 
ence in Religion and Psychiatry, named for a 
Protestant lay leader who is also a member of 
the foundation’s board of governors, was 
primarily intended as a preliminary session 
for the purpose of finding ways in which to 

toward a better collaboration in the 
relief of mental suffering. 
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Working sessions were open only to the 
invited participants and discussions were 
candid, earnest, direct, and off the record. 
However, a single semipublic meeting was 
held when attitudes and goals were pre- 
sented more formally. A statement was 
issued by the participants at the conclusion 
of the conference. 

It declared that in the opinion of these 
men “there is nothing incompatible between 
the principles of religion and those of psy- 
chiatry, and that a man's relationship to 
God, no less than his relationships to other 
men and to the world, is relevant in both 
psychiatry and in the ministry of religion. 

“Psychiatrists attending the conference 
indicated that their dally work with patients 
requires understanding of the importance of 
religious experience and of the teachings of 
religion. For their part, the clergymen at- 
tending indicated that their understanding 
of people is enhanced by the insights of psy- 
chology and psychiatry. 

“Certain misrepresentations which have 
been made about both psychiatry and religion 
were discussed and deplored. For example, 
some clergymen have charged all psychiatry 
with being materialistic and with placing 
excessive emphasis on sex. Some psychia- 
trists have considered all religion a mani- 
festation of neurosis. Such distortions have 
prevented some members of each group from 
adequately appreciating the work of the 
other and have served to confuse the public, 

“The psychiatrists and clergymen parti- 
cipating agreed that they are at work on 
many common problems and that their 
spheres of function are mutually involved 
in many respects. The sharp separation 
between facts and value judgments is ar- 
tificial and prevents the realization that the 
rich insights gained through both reli- 
gion and psychiatry are basically comple- 
mentary. The participants that 
areas of disagreement remain and will re- 
main until further understanding leads to 
integration. 

“They felt that further collaboration 
would be profitable and resolved to continue 
to further the aims of the conference in 
their professional work. 

“The conference endorsed existing efforts 
to promote the instruction of medical stu- 
dents and psychiatic residents about the 
principles of religion and the work of clergy- 
men, and the instruction of theological stu- 
dents about the principles of psychiatry and 
the work of psychiatrists. The members 
urged the extension of such mutual educa- 
tion both through formal training pro- 

and future conferences at local and 
national levels. They agreed to report to 
each other within 2 months their comments 
and evaluation of the meeting. These com- 
ments and additional papers to be submitted 
during the course of the year will be used 
in planning a similar conference to be held 
at the Menninger Foundation next year.” 
CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 
Representatives of religion 

Visiting: Father John R. Connery, 8. J. 
professor of moral theology, West Baden 
(Ind.) College; Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, 
president, Bethany (W. Va.) College; Prof, 
Seward Hiltner, acting dean, Federated The- 
ological Faculty, University of Chicago; 
Father Gerald Kelly, S. J., professor of moral 
theology, St. Mary’s (Kans.) College; Dr. 
Arnold H. Lowe, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Minneapolis; Rabbi Samuel 8. May- 
erberg, Temple B'nai Jehudah, Kansas City; 
Dean James A. Pike, New York Cathedral; 
Father Dunstan Wack, O. S. B., professor of 
psychology, St. Benedict's College, Atchison, 
Kans. 


From Topeka: Dr. Orlo F. Chaguill, First 
Presbyterian Church; Dean John W. Day, 
Grace Cathedral; Dr. Eugene Frank, First 
Methodist Church; Chaplain Herbert P. 
Fritze, Winter Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
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pital; Chaplain Charles V. Gerkin, Kansas 
Industrial School for Boys; the Reverend 
Donald Jones, Rossville Methodist Church 
and the Menninger Foundation; Chaplain 
‘Thomas Klink, Topeka State Hospital; Chap- 
lain Robert A. Preston, Winter VA Hospital, 


Representatives of Psychiatry 


Visiting: Sol Ginsburg, M. D., psycho- 
analyst and psychriatrist, New York City; 
Frederick Hacker, M. D., psychoanalyst and 
chief of staff, Hacker Psychiatric Clinic and 
Hacker Foundation, Los Angeles; Ian Steven- 
son, M. D., associate professor of psychiatry, 
Louisiana State University School of Medi- 
cine, New Orleans. 

From Topeka: Alfred Bay, M. D., superin- 
tendent, Topeka State Hospital; Otto 
Fleischmann, Ph. D., director, department of 
psychoanalytic training. the Menninger 
Foundation; Dr. Bernard Foster, M. D., direc- 
tor, department of neurology and neuro- 
surgery, the Menninger Foundation; Bernard 
H. Hall, M. D., education department, the 
Menninger Foundation; J. Cotter Hirsch- 
berg, M. D., director, department of child 
psychiatry, the Menninger Foundation; 
Frank F. Merker, M. D., section chief, Winter 
VA Hospital; Karl Menninger, M. D., chief of 
staff, the Menninger Foundation; Gardner 
Murphy, Ph. D., director, research depart- 
ment, the Menninger Foundation. 


Representative of the sponsor 


Edward Gallagher, executive vice president, 
American States Insurance Co., Indianapolis. 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Dran SENATOR Morse: The troubles come 
thick and fast. I'd like to help in your fight 
on that dastardly attack to which you and 
your colleagues are rallying so nobly. Keep 
it up; go to it; sic em. Don't let that dirty 


deal get through. Remember, I'm throwing- 


everything I've got to you and tell the others, 
too, and tell em Murray won the primary 
15 to 1. Guess that’s going some. Of course 
you knew that. 

Goodness, won't I be glad when we kick 
out that gang. 

You know who I am I'm sure, 

Best wishes, as ever. 

SUNDAY. 

I listened just now to Youth Wants to 
Know, and your answers suited me mar- 
velously. 

I'm a little leary of our people investing 
in other countries. Look at the mess they 
have made in South America. The people 
are so poor they can't see the riches of the 
country draining out of the land. See In- 
side This and That by Gunther, 

Thanks all over again for your gallant 
fight, i 
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Bronx, N. T., 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Des Sm: I want you to know how much 
I appreciate your present long-drawn-out 
fight on the Senate floor against the power 
giveaway bill. This is not the first fight that 
you have put up for all of the people and I 
want to thank you for it. After all, you are 
only responsible to the people of your own 
State, but somehow you think and know 
what Is good for most of us. 
Most sincerely, 


July 28, 1954, 


J. S. VOLKERT. 
STAMFORD, CONN., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable Wayne Morse, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: People whose main con- 
cern in life is an ever-present fear that where 
disaster strikes, they will be caught unpre- 
pared—materially and practically speaking 
are now swaying the Government. 

This 42-year-old housewife thinks it an 
obvious truth: That all that ever counts in 
a disaster is your own integrity, be you a 
person or a nation. 

I appreciate your stanchness from the bot - 
tom of my heart. 

Thank you ever so much, dear Senator 
Morse. 

Sincerely yours. 
MARTHA PHYSIO LARSEN 
Mrs. L. Gunnar Larsen, 


Ben LOMOND, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please accept my unqualified 
admiration and encouragement in your fight 
to inform the American people and safe- 
guard their interest in the battle over the 
atomic-energy bill. Your heroic efforts are 
helping to bring the whole momentous issue 
to light. On this occasion, as in the past, 
you have earned the gratitude of the Na- 
tion, and I believe it is certain that at a 
future time you will have it. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. Dovuctas Wua. 
New Tonk. N. Y. 

Dear Sm: I take the liberty of writing you 
in order to express my deep gratitude for 
representing, as you do, the finest in Ameri- 
can politics today. If there were only more 
men like you in our Government. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert Fantax. 
Saw DIGO, CALIF. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SENATOR: More power to you, I 
don't see how you can keep it up as you do, 
All this giving away. What belongs to the 
people; will be known as the great betrayal. 

Our ship of State as far as the Republicans 
go is rudderless. 

When we get in again we'll certainly in- 
herit worse than a mess. I think it is 
Strauss who would dictate if the power 
companies get it. I do not trust him. No 
individual should have all the things that 
have been given away. A few Americans 
like yourself are all we can count on. Bless 
you, 

Sincerely. 
Epona M. Gourter, 

JuLy 27, 1954. 

MOUNDS, ILL, July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable SENATOR Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Our Dear Senator: May the blessings of 

heaven rest upon and sustain you in your 
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noble, courageous fight for the preservation 
of the inherent, and I trust inalienable 
rights of our American people, whose eternal 
gratitude will forever rightly be yours. 

Wishing you the utmost success in your 
most noble endeavor, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
J. KELLY SMITH, 

Attorney. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

Dran SENATOR: Your heroic struggle for 
the people these days is an inspiration for 
everyone, 

Men like you are too few, but throughout 
history they have proven to be more than 
sufficient to win the battle for human better- 
ment. 

May I offer my respects and congratula- 
tions to a valiant fighter. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD R. BRUNSWICK. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D: C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: As a constituent of 
California, let me clasp your hand in thanks 
for the great fight you gave the atomic 
energy giveaway bill. Thanks to your ef- 
forts it may still be defeated. 
Very truly yours, 
CERENA LONGSTRETH, 


MIAMI, FLA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; For the last few 
months of the congressional session I have 
been watching the moves you have made. I 
have come to consider you the true barometer 
of the liberal American. Your actions point 
out that you have always been a true friend 
of the average citizen. The stand you took 
upon the controversial atomic energy bill 
points out that you are not just a Senator 
politician but a citizen-American. The 
breech that exists between voters and 
ticlans, that very same breech which is only 
filled 5 weeks before election day to the elec- 
tion day, seems to have made it easy for 
some members of both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government to disguise 
their actions under the guise of legislation 
and administration. I was very happy to see 
that you caught this obvious farce (the give- 
away) and tried with the utmost of your 
efforts to correct sald wrong. I would like to 
know why the fight was so suddenly prs 
up and a vote called. 

Iam just 16 years old but your actions: are 
so outstanding that I and most other liberal 
youth recognize your leadership in the Senate 
but much more all Americans, through your 
actions, will soon come to realize above all 
you are an American before you get your 
paycheck, and you will never have to take 
orders from any party or machine, 

Yours truly and sincerely, 
LESTER MELTZER. 

Matr., FLA, 

East Derrorr, MICH., July 27, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: May a citizen in 
Michigan extend a right hand of praise and 
good luck to a great Senator from Oregon? I 
shouldn't have waited so long to write you. 
During the past years I might have done so 
on any number of occasions where your words 
and deeds towered head and shoulders above 
your colleagues. 

Good luck, good health, and every best wish 
in all your work. 

Sinccrely, 
STEWART MOORE, 
Jury 27, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a word of ap- 

preciation for what you are doing for all of 
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us, in your opposition to the AEC bill. What 
& pity there are not more with your courage 
and fighting spirit. 

We hope Oregon returns you to the Senate 
for many, many more elections, 

Very sincerely, 
ETHEL and Jum Becker. 
PASADENA, CALIF, 


PASADENA, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 

Senator Wayne Morse: The able and hon- 
est men who have fought side by side with 
you deserve great credit for keeping us com- 
mon and useful Americans from losing all 
faith in public men. It was a grand and 
successful effort against an array of dishon- 
esty, against men who are at every turn sell- 
ing us down the river. 

I am a former Portlander, a registered Re- 
publican, who will vote Democratic this fall. 
I know you will fight against giving away 
to private billionaire corporations property 
the people’s money has developed in the 
Northwest. 

With restored confidence, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES C. MYERS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Warne MORSE, 
United States Senator, United States 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I would like to extend 
to you my heartiest of congratulations on 
your recent stand in regard to the atomic 
energy bill. It was with deepest regret that 
I received the news of its passage. I am 
sure that you did all you could. 

You will always have my respect and ad- 
miration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. Purxa, Jr. 
JULY 27, 1954. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: You are the most 
heartening phenomena our country has seen 
since F. D. R. More power to you. 

Oregon is lucky to have you represent 
them. I wish. however, that you were a 
Californian. We could sure use you. But 
at least we know your represent us, too, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILIAM PIEHL. 

San Francisco, CALIF. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran FRIEND or THE PEOPLE: Thank God 
for your courage and those all of you who 
recently put up the strenuous fight for the 
general public good. 

We are so busy making millionaires now 
that we haven't time to help stop commu- 
nism that sweeps over Asia and Europe. 

You who are our only backlogs must stick 
this through. 
i Rev. Dr. ROSALIE IHRIG. 

A Democrat. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SÉNaTOR Morse; The issues that 
prompted the challenge made by you and 
your supporters or cooperators will have to 
be taken to the voters in the coming elec- 
tions. 

You all made a gallant stand. The cam- 
Paign will have to be carefully planned so 
the widest possible publicity is given the 
People. The power groups are strong and 
Will put heavy dough into the campaign. 

It seems to me, from the vote in the 
House and Senate, that they heard their 
master's voice, And “stuffed shirts and gal- 
lant knights“ will fall in the fray next No- 
vember. Every candidate for Congress and 
Senate will have to be put on the spot by 
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the voters and declare himself or herself, 
also candidates for legislatures, governors, 
etc. 


Sincerely, y 
THomAs H. Garvin. 
CAMPEELLSVILLE, KY., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have been hearing 
on the radio about your filibuster on the 
atomic energy bill. I hope there will be 
enough men in the Senate to have the in- 
terest of the taxpayer at heart to scuttle 
that bill. 

I believe in private business, but not to 
the extent that it will cost the taxpayer 
several millions needlessly to help big busi- 


ness. We did not have electric lights in our 


home until the REA came into existence, and 
not until it had been around for several 
years. It is my belief that if it had been left 
to the private utilities we would not have 
electric lines in the country now, or if there 
were powerlines the charges for wiring and 
hooking on the lines would be prohibitive 
for many that would want power. 

I hope you can defeat the present bill as 
I think the facilities the Government now 
owns should be used for the atomic energy 
plants at Oak Ridge and Paducah, with ad- 
ditional facilities to take care of the present 
customers with a reserve to take care of 
future customers, 

I got your letter containing your speech 
on the wiretap bill, Thanks. I haven't 
been able to keep up with the news lately. 
If that bill came to a vote I hope it was 
defeated. We are on a party line down where 
I was raised (reared to some people) and 
I wouldn't want some gumshoe listening to 
my phone conversations just because some 
one is on the line that they think needs 
watching. Even if the police are required 
to get a permit from a judge on a United 
States court that does not mean that there 
won't some day be a Judge on the bench that 
would be too free with the permits, 

I am against both the wiretap bill, and 
the power bill for the atomic energy plants 
as long as it gives millions to the private 
power companies over and above what the 
same power furnished by the TVA would 

Very truly yours, 
WILIAM H. FRENCH. 


— 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WAYNE: I am not a resl- 
dent of your State, but I am taking the 
liberty of letting you know that I honestly 
appreciate the fine stand you are taking 
on the atom power bill. You are dead 
right, this bill is a giveaway to the power 
trust. 

I admire your independent stand on all 
matters. I may be prejudiced, but I know 
from experience the profit the electric com- 
panies are making. They do not generate 
electricity any more than water companies 
generate water, Any engineer will tell you 
they only generate voltage (pressure like a 
pump). They just put pressure behind it 
like a water company does water. Thanks 
for your fine stand. 

Respectfully, 
WARREN O'NEILL. 
ALLSTON, MASS., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Keep up your fight against 
the atomic giveaway program, or rather the 
fight of all Americans who now look to men 
like you for leadership and protection of the 
people's interests. Never stop fighting for 
what is right, for the people will always 
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stand behind. you when they know the 
facts. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davi L. Fox. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. SENATOR: The Republicans have 
made a great discovery: The big steal can 
be used in the same way they have been 
using Hitler's big lie. 

Yours sincerely, 


r 


H. A. VAUGHAN. 
MENLO PARK, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want to drop this 
card to let you know that we appreciate 
what you and the rest of the liberal Sena- 
tors are doing to stop the giveaway boys. 

Hope we can give you more help after 
November. 

More power to you. 

Respectfully, 
L. D. SHARON, 
FARMINGTON, MicH., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We count ourselves very fortu- 
nate to have a man like you representing us 
in the Senate even though we are not your 
Oregon constituents. We are particularly 
proud of your firm fight on the incredible 
atomic energy bill General Eisenhower wants 
passed. We heard your wonderful Detroit 
luncheon speech just days before the 1952 
election and see now again how right you 
were. Keep up the good fight. We express 
the appreciation and gratitude of family and 
friends who just don't bother to write al- 
though they say they feel as we do. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. PEARL. 


Bernespa, Mo., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Good luck to you in your efforts to defeat 

the AEO bill. Carry on. 
R. Cant. MILLICAN. 
WasuIncton, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I express my ap- 
preciation to you for the fight you are waging 
in connection with the atomic energy bill. 
I am glad you and the others on your 
side have stood up to it and pointed out its 
dangerous effects. God grant that your ef- 
forts wont have been in vain. 

Gratefully yours, 
AGNES KESSLER. 


San Drrao, Carm., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am writing to com- 
mend your stand against the unwise bill 
concerning the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, which should be amend- 
ed with the elimination of objectionable fea- 
tures and debated with great care and 
thought. 

Yours truly, 
G. V. BEDINGER. 


CINCINNATI, Oro, July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Mr. Kerney McCain 
and I are very pleased with your fight to 
keep the atom power for the people. 

LAWRENCE KENDIG, 
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BERCENFTELD, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on the courageous fight 

you are making for the American people. 
JACQUELINE WOLF, 
ELKINS Pank. Pa., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, A 
s Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
thanks and best wishes for your valiant fight 
against atomic energy giveaway bill. 

V. EMANUEL ROBBINS. 


New Tonk, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honoraste Sm: We are literally swelling 
with pride at the effort you are making in 
safeguarding the birthright of the American 
people, Were I on the Senate floor, I would 
endeavor to help you; as is, I must content 
myself by writing. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris RUBENSTEIN. 
Jackson Hxronrs. N. T., 
July 27, 1954. 
Hon, Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: You deserve the 
heartfelt thanks and gratitude of all of us 
for taking care of our interests and prevent- 
ing the giveaway by the administration. It’s 
good to know we have some friends in the 
Senate. 


Respectfully, 
Mrs. R. R. SPINRAD, 
NEw Tonk, N. T., July 27, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your wonderful fight in try- 
ing to keep the crusaders from giving the 
whole country away. 

R. A. WILSON, 


Granp Rarips, MINN. July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Mosse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Just to let you know we 
appreciate your efforts to defeat the giveaway 
atomic-energy bill. Whether you win or 
not—it looks like not—you have done your 
best and can feel confident you have served 
your country like a good soldier. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Extina GRINDE, 
Curcaco, ILL., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Hon. Senator Morse: I admire your fight 
against President Eisenhower's giveaway 
atomic-energy bill. Keep up the good work. 
Iam writing to Senator Dovctas from this 
State asking him to give you his support, 

Reapectfully yours, 
JULIUS ENGEL. 


How Uncle Sam Is Spread Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


KON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 19, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, some interesting information has 
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just come to my attention. It shows 
just how our largess is being spread 
around the world with very questionable 


results. Certainly our efforts to stop 


communism are ineffective and recent 
conferences indicate a lack of political 
sagacity. How long will this situation 
continue? The interesting information 
follows: 

1. Thirty-four nations receive grant aid 
military assistance. 

2. Forty-seven nations participate in re- 
imbursable military assistance. 

3. Twenty-two nations have a United 
States military mission. 

4. Twenty-six nations have a MAAG. The 
MAAG in Belgium also serves Luxembourg 
and is not separately included in the 26. 

5. United States troops are stationed in 
14 countries and possessions exclusive of 
United States Territories and possessions, 

6. Forty-eight mations plus DOT’s (de- 
pendent overseas territories) receive eco- 
nomic and/or technical assistance. This is 
for fiscal year 1954, 


The Indians’ Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, today 
the distinguished majority leader an- 
nounced that one of the bills to be 
brought up under suspension of the rules 
on August 3 was S. 3385 to transfer agri- 
cultural extension services for the In- 
dians from the Indian Bureau to the 
Department of Agriculture. Despite the 
exemption of Arizona and New Mexico 
from the bill there are other tribes of 
Indians who have objected to their inclu- 
sion who have not been exempted. 
Among these are Montana Indians who 
strongly object to S. 3385. 

Toward the close of last session Con- 
gress passed H. R. 1063 which was signed 
by the President and became Public Law 
280. When President Eisenhower signed 
it he issued a statement in which he ex- 
pressed reluctance in approving the leg- 
islation. He said: 

My objection to the bill arises because of 
the inclusion in it of sections 6 and 7. The 
sections permit other States to impose on In- 
dian tribes within their borders, the crimi- 
nal and civil jurisdiction of the State, re- 
moving the Indians from Federal jurisdic- 
tion, and in some instances, effective self- 
government. The fallure to include in these 
provisions a requirement of full consultation 
in order to ascertain the wishes and desires 
of the Indians and of final Federal approval, 
was unfortunate. I recommend, therefore, 
that at the earliest possible time in the next 
session of the Congress, the act be amended 
to require such consultation with the tribes 
prior to the enactment of legislation sub- 
jecting them to State jurisdiction, as well as 
approval by the Federal Government before 
such legislation becomes effective. 


Even though bills were promptly intro- 
duced at the beginning of the second ses- 
sion by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota and others no action has been taken 
to carry out this recommendation of the 
President. 
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Insofar as the withdrawal of the Indi- 
an Bureau from extension service activi- 
ties is concerned many States including 
Montana have entered into contracts 
with the Department of Interior that are 
working well and have the approval of 
the Indian tribes directly affected. 

But other Indian tribes would prefer 
to go along with their accustomed proce- 
dures. Surely the Indians should be the 
best judges of the kind of technical as- 
sistance they need. This bill will 
abruptly force the Indians to adopt a 
course that in some instances is not de- 
sirable or beneficial. 

Before enactment of such legislation 
it should be amended to provide for the 
consent of the Indians to such a transfer 
before it becomes effective. But under 
suspension there is no opportunity to 
submit such an amendment. 

In this effort to give full political 
rights to the Indians and remove them 
from the supervision of the Indian Bu- 
reau a great deal of harm can be done by 
forcing them to do things that they op- 
pose and participate in unfamiliar pro- 
grams in which they have had no expe- 
rience. 

I call attention to a recent editorial in 
the Boston Daily Globe for July 27, 1954, 
which discusses Indian rights and sug- 
gests that the approach of Public Law 
280 in forcing legislation upon Indians 
against their will is unfair. All Ameri- 
cans will agree with the editor that 
“justice, principle, and common honesty” 
support the “right of consent,” 

The editorial follows: 


‘Tue INDIANS’ RIGHTS 


An embarrasing question has been raised 
for Washington by the Indian tribes of the 
American Southwest. With eyes fixed on 
Congress, they want to know why the United 
States Government, insistent in its foreign 
policy dealings with troublesome regimes 
abroad upon the principle of consent of the 
governed, and the sanctity of treaties, doesn’t 
practice what it preaches, here at home? 

The query at this particular moment 
seems disconcerting and inopportune to 
Members of our National Legislature, whose 
only present anxity is to get through their 
lawmaking jobs and back to Main Street 
and campaigning. It is, nevertheless, im- 
portant. For involved in it are the destinies 
of some 400,000 original Americans, who have 
enjoyed full rights in citizenship since 1924. 

Destinies is used advisedly. The term en- 
compases, for instance, such issues as the 
survival of their tribal culture; their owner- 
ship, individually or collectively, of some 56 
millions acres of land in no fewer than 26 
States; rights granted them in perpetuity 
by some 3,000 tribal treaties and laws dur- 
ing the past century or more; and a number 
of other safeguards designed, down the years, 
to protect them from exploitation by un- 
scrupulous white men. 

The Indian policy of our Government, 
which the 83d Congress seems bent upon 
eliminating as speedily as possible, 18, despite 
all its weaknesses and not infrequent mis- 
management in the past, almost unique in 
history. It represents one of the few in- 
stances where a conquering people have 
sought to give some recognition to continuing 
social, political, economic and property rights 
of the vanquished. 

What the Navaho Tribal Council, together 
with the All Pueblo Council and other tribal 
organizations, now protest ia the apparent 
determination of Congress to shrug off the 
whole matter, without allowing the tribes, 
supposedly guaranteed by treaties and other 
laws, any say in the affair. The protests from 
the Indians of the Southwest are reiterated 
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by other Indian groups across the continent. 

Congress affinms that the Indians must 
now be assimilated like all other American 
citizens. To further that aim, it enacted 
last year Public Law 280, divesting the 
Indians of Federal protection and supervision 
in 5 States, and providing that any other 
State could, if it chose, assume the same 
criminal and civil jurisdiction over Indian 
property granted the 5 mentioned. 

The avowed aim of this_law (now being 
further tinkered by Congress) is to take the 
Federal Government out of the Indian ques- 
tion and give responsibility to the States. 
The result, as the Indians see it, will be to 
transform the only indigenous culture in 
America into a sort of racial slum. 

The current theory of assimilation is not 
new. For 40 years prior to 1928, it operated 
full force, with results close to being a na- 
tional disgrace. During the Presidency of 
Herbert Hoover, steps were taken to clean up 
the mess; and in 1934 a new, reorganized 
Indian policy ended the scandal. 

That policy continued until 1945. It 
sought to preserve the heritage of the In- 
dians—in property, in rights, in culture, in 
law, and in custom; and to improve their 
lot through education, training in skills 
adapted to tribal habits, and a program rals- 
ing living standards. 

It is significant that with postwar pressures 
of an expanding economy, congressional de- 
sire to unload Federal responsibilities for 
protection and supervision of the Indians 
has grown. 

The Indians themselves almost unani- 
mously plead for a right of consent. Justice, 
principle, and common honesty support 


them. 
UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Georgia Reports on Loyalty Day, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORCIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart- 
ment of Georgia, have been active in pro- 
curing the annual observance of the 
first day of May as Loyalty Day. 

I have noted with interest and appre- 
ciation the energetic efforts of VFW 
Georgia State Loyalty Day Chairman 
Charles A. Moran to make Loyalty Day 
a memorable event. He and his asso- 
ciates have worked unceasingly to make 
the occasion a great success, and their 
results have been most gratifying. 

Chairman Moran made a report on 
Loyalty Day to the department en- 
campment in Augusta, Ga., on June 17, 
1954, which indicates the work done 
upon this program and its successful 
results. 

Under leave previously granted, I at- 
tach herewith as a part of these remarks 
Chairman Moran's report on Loyalty 
Day to the department encampment: 

Comrade Commander Wood, comrades, and 
friends of the VFW, it is with a feeling of 
profound gratification and pride that I ap- 
Pear before you today—gratified, because I 
am reporting a very appreciable progress in 
the activities of the Loyalty Day committee 
since our encampment last year—and proud, 
because I am associated with such a unique 
group as you. 


CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD — APPENDIX 


Loyalty Day, observed annually on the Ist 
of May, was set up by national several years 
ago to counteract the demonstrations of the 
Commies on that day—also, to help minimize 
the influence of their Red, subtle propa- 
ganda. On that day all our people have 
an opportunity to participate in some public 
way, reaffirming their loyalty to God, to our 
country, and to our flag—a rededication to 
those principles on which our country was 
founded. 

First of all, thanks to the splendid co- 
operation of Governor Talmadge, Representa- 
tives Jimmy Floyd and Braswell Deen, Jr., 
and Department Publicity Officer Julian 
Brisendine—all loyal Veterans of Foreign 
Wars members—our general assembly at its 
last session adopted H. R. 314, which official- 
ly designates May 1 of every year as Loyalty 
Day in Georgia, As a result, many of our 
fellow Georgians, veterans and nonveterans, 
have learned more about this important day 
in our lives, and have entered into the spirit 
of it wholeheartedly. And at the proper 
time, Governor Talmadge issued another in- 
spiring Loyalty Day proclamation. 

We urged all the posts to sponsor some 
kind of Loyalty Day observance. They were 
sent a directive containing suggestions, aids, 
and suggested items for the newspapers and 
radio. Reports indicate an increasing en- 
thusiasm. Celebrations or observances were 
held in Gainesville, Albany, Atlanta, and 
Moultrie. Parades were held in Conyers, 
Griffin, and Augusta. The climax came in 
the evening of May 1 in Atlanta where some 
40,000 people were assembled to witness 
the Scoutorama of 13,000 Boy Scouts from a 
dozen adjacent counties, accompanied by 
their scoutmasters. It was a spectacle that 
words cannot describe. The program began 
with the statement from the announcer: 
“We shall all stand and together recite the 
pledge to the flag as our observance of Loy- 
alty Day.” We thank them, and we thank 
those posts and the personnel of their com- 
mittees for a job well done; also, we thank 
the sisters of our auxiliary, Keep up the 
good work—and do it still better. 

Various TV and radio stations throughout 
the State gave us time and announcements, 
outstanding among these being our good 
friend, Veteran Bob Siegrist, of WGST, 
Atlanta. Also the press—especially where 
observances were held-—gave the story of 
Loyalty Day in their columns by inspiring 
stories and editorials and pictures, notably 
the Atlanta Journal, the Statesman and the 
Georgia VFW News. Our national director, 
Admiral Lovette, asked me to convey his 
thanks to all the personnel of the Georgia 
VFW News for an excellent story and I wish 
to add mine also. 

Time will not permit listing here the 
names of all who helped to spread the mes- 
sage of Loyalty Day. We are indeed in- 
debted to all of them—members and non- 
members. We want them to know of our 
appreciation and gratitude. Especially to 
those comrades on this splendid team who 
helped us to attain our objective, do I ex- 
tend my personal thanks. 

Attached are two items on Loyalty Day that 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
will not attempt to read them here, but I 
request that they be made a part of this 
report. The author ts our good friend, Judge 
James C. Davis, Congressman from the Fifth 
District of Georgia. We publicly thank him 
for his usual cooperation in helping to take 
the message of Loyalty Day to every corner 
of our country. 

I believe, comrades, that we Georgians may 
feel gratified that the results of the efforts of 
our committee did not end with the bound- 
aries of our State, All during the year nu- 
merous and various organizations—fraternal, 
civic, patriotic, professional, and so forth— 
holding their National and State conventions 
in Georgia were contacted and urged to take 
the story and objective of Loyalty Day back 
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to their respective communities. It so hap- 
pened that one national president from a 
very populous Midwestern State requested 
additional information to take back with 
him, for, as he said: “We do not have such a 
committee in my State.” His enthusiasm 
and interest were gratifying. Ambassador 
Lodge and Senator Bricker, who spoke before 
national conventions in Atlanta, were also 
contacted. 

In closing, may it be stated that our Presl- 
dent has signed a bill to include the words 
“under God” in the pledge to the fag. Such 
action was recommended by this committee, 
and adopted by resolution, at our de 
ment encampment in Atlanta in 1953. The 
VFW did not receive any recognition or pub- 
licity about this beyond the reference to it 
by Judge Davis in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Comrade Commander and comrades, it has 
been an honor and a pleasure for me to serve 
in this capacity. I greatly appreciate the 
confidence that was placed in me and trust 
that you have not regretted your action. As 
I have sald before, comrades, I love you all 
and that affection and pride will increase in 
proportion to your work for our VFW. It is 
my hope, with God willing, that I can con- 
tinue to serve our order and the less fortunate 
tor many years to come. May God bless us 
all and may He prosper our organization here 
in Georgia and everywhere. 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cricaco, ILL., July 26, 1954. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your wonderful efforts in behalf 
of the preseryation of our natural resources, 
such as atomic power, waterpower, etc. is 
deserving of the sincere thanks of all of us 
Americans. 


J. E. JACOBSON, 


Boonton, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator: We are hoping you will win 
im the battle you and your courageous col- 
leagues are waging to save the pcople’s prop- 
erty for the people, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. SCHOLZ. 


ELKINS Pank, Pa., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the fi- 
buster against the dangerous atomic-energy 
bill. Congratulations. We are with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN Sr. 
OWEN F. STEEBLE. 


SEATTLE, Wast., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I appreciate very 
much your study on civil liberties, a pamph- 
let recently received. Also congratulations 
on your position on atomic energy. Too bad 
someone has not produced a hybrid carna- 
tion that will not wilt, 

Sincerely, 
W. L. ATKINSON. 


New Tonk, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator Morse: I am sure all 
citizens are indebted to you for bringing out 
into the open and clarifying the point on 
the atomic energy bill. Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY F. RUNTÉ. 


ORLANDO, FLA., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Greetings and congratulations for your 
wonderful work to block off the atomic en- 
ergy bill in the Senate. More power to you. 
Yours, 
W. P. WEBB. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a note to tell 
you that all the people, especially those of 
us from the Northwest, are with you in the 
fight for public power. 

Yours, 
Davin Novocropsky, 


— 


Los ANcELEs, CALIF, July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations on 
your magnificent stand against the atomig 
energy steal. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. NORMAN JENSEN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MOERSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: I shall write a de- 
cent letter but can't wait to thank you, San- 
ator Gore, and others (too few) for the ter- 
rific battle for the little taxpayers. I've al- 
ways said they take more money from the 
little exploited stenographers than from the 
rich, and the steal includes not only atomic 
power but world peace and a cultured civili- 
zation as well. The damage is almost in- 


calculable, 
Eama DUTTON, 


Norra Hotrywoop, Cat., July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable SENATOR Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: I consider you one of our honest 
Senators. 
BEN GREEN, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington; D. C. 

Sm: Congratulations on your stand and 
fight for retaining rights to atomic energy 
development for us taxpayers. 

M. S. CRUTHER. 
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LOUANN, ARE., July 24, 1954. 
Senator W. Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Congratulations for your 
untiring labors for the right. 

We would be glad to make you our Presi- 
dent. 

We also appreciate your coworkers there 
for what any blind man can see is right. We 
know who they are as well as those who want 
to give away our hard-earned, costly proper- 
ty to a favored monopoly. 

We here want to keep our yardstick. 

Sincerely, your friend 
A. P. Puriror. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Morse: Thank you for 
having brought to our attention the issues 
involved in the atomic energy bill, and par- 
ticularly for having done something about 
it. Your courage and perseverance in the 
matter of presenting amendments designed 
to remove the objectionable features of the 
bill deserve the admiration and gratitude of 
all those of a similar persuasion in this 
regard. 

Respectfully yours, ' 
ROBERT E. ELLIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for your fight against atomic en- 
ergy bill, Wishing you success and good 
health. 

James T. LONG. 


— 


Bnoo xxx, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dran SENATOR: God bless you. May the 
Almighty give you all the necessary energy 
to keep up your fight for the people of the 
United States of America. 

One of your admirers. 

Dr. Max BELGRADE. 


— 


Lona IStanp Crry, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, of Oregon, 
House of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: Please keep up your dis- 
sent on the Republican giveaway of the re- 
sources to private ownership. You are one 
very small who represents all the people. 
Good luck, 
Mrs. M. HOTALING, 


DAYTON, OHIO, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dran Sm: Congratulations to you on your 
courageous stand in the Senate. We wish 
you well in your continued efforts. 
Sincerely yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. MAURICE GILBERT. 


— 


Hrtstog, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
~- Washington, D. C.: 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I heartily support 
you in your fight to prevent the adminis- 
tration giveaway of the Nation's atomic 
energy resources. Your principled position 
gives the common people hope and strength- 
ends our belief in independent political 
action, 


- 


MELTON ZISUILAN, 


July 31 


Curcaco, ILL., July 26, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Congratulations for your 
magnificlent fight for all the people of the 
United States on the attempted sacrifice of 
TVA and atomic energy to private power in- 
terests. 

S. PFEIFER, 
KNOKVTLLE, TENN., July 22, 1954. 
Senator WaYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to you for your constant fight on 
behalf of the public's interest. Especially 
the TVA and atomic energy bill, in which 
you and others are at this time endanger- 
ing your health in the interest of decent 
Government, We, in this area now realize 
the President has determined to destroy TVA. 

I feel the people of Oregon have an able 
and honest Representative, and one I would 
like to have as President. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. MABEL ROGERS. 


Boston, Mass., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I heard you over the 
radio last night on Frank Edwards’ program, 
and on other occasions. I hasten to congra- 
tulate you and Senator Gore, and, through 
you, the other Senators who have and are 
sọ valiantly fighting the administration's 
atomic energy bill. It is a wonderful fight 
you are making and all real Democrats of 
either or any party, or Independents, great- 
ly appreciate and will thank you for mak- 
ing. You and the other Senators opposing 
this AEC bill deserve great credit which I am 
certain you will receive. I know from the 
radio, press reports and liberals magazines, 
that you are absolutely sincere and that 
what you say or do is not done in order to 
receive applause or credit, but because you 
feel that it Is your duty. 

It is nearly 2 years since I wrote to you and 
received a friendly letter from you inviting 
me to talk over the political situation when 
I return to Portland. This I shall be glad 
to do as 1 too am an Independent and a 
liberal. I'm not registered with any party 
(since 1920), nor have I been, since 1920, 
except 2 years when I supported my friend 
the ex-Governor, Robert F. Bradford, a few 
years back. He won the first time, but lost 
to Paul Dever the second time. 

This country needs a man like you, or, 
rather, needs you, as President, and I sincere- 
ly trust that you will be a candidate for that 
office in 1956. 

I expect to return to Oregon next winter 
to resume the practice of law, probably in 
Portland, and trust that I may then have the 
pleasure of talking to you. 

Greetings and best wishes from 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Gustar BLAINE Nissen. 
PHTLADELPINIA, PA., July 23, 1954. 

Hon. Senator Morse: I am heartily in 
support of your courageous battle to pro- 
tect the Interest of the Federal taxpayers 
against the attempt to saddle the special 
privilege-seeking groups on the overburdened 
load we are now bearing. 

Monse for President, sez we. 

CLxUs R. Jonson. 
BROWNSVILLE, TEX., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Washington, D. O. 

Salute your inspiring courage. 

Dennis and Berry WILLIAMS. 


1954 


Paesno, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
You are stopping the big giveaway. Keep 
talking atoms for us, not General Motors. 
EARL AND ELOISE SULLIVAN. 


Cupany, Wis., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the fight against the atomic give- 
away. 
motion to back your fight. 

PETER ZaGRODNICK, 
Local, No. 40, United Packing House 
Workers of America, 
Savsauiro, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Congratulations on your courageous stand 

on atomic energy bill. Keep it up. 
GERTRUDE SAXTON. 
Los Ancrzes, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations. Keep up your fight to 
save atomic resources for the people. 
DOWNTOWN OLUB, INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE 

PARTY, 

Nan Bram, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Magnificent fight. More power to you 
and for us ringsiders, 
PEARL NELSON. 
MiLa Pay. 
MARION FRIEDMAN, 
ELSIE Bucks. 
Dereorr, Mics., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Accept our sincere thanks for your effort 
in trying to save this Nation from an all-out 


plunder, Convey our thanks to other Sen- 

ators. EDMUND ZAREMBA, 
A. Jon ZAREMBA. 
FRANK ZAREMBA, 


San Francisco, Caurr., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Support your position on the Atomic issue. 
LILLIE VISHNEVSKY. 
Los ANGELES, CA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, Chamber, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the fight. We are pulling strong 
for you. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. C. FRISHBERG. 


Lonnanv, ILL., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My husband and I commend you for your 
untiring efforts to defeat objectionable fea- 
tures in the Atomic Energy Act. 

Mrs, Henny D. Trrrr. 
Jamaica, N. T., July 27, 1954. 
WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As an American I thank you and your 

&ssociates for the fight you are waging. 
James Horx. 


Tocal union unanimously adopted 
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BRANCHVILLE, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We support your staff on the atomic- 
energy bill. Keep up the good work. 
PauL and Lovise Mere, Baltimore, 


BevrrLY HIS, CALP., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of your many friends in this 
community, I wish to extend to you our sin- 
cere admiration and appreciation for your 
efforts in the Senate. 

Thank God for so outstanding an Ameri- 
can as WAYNE MORSE. 

With personal regards. 

Josera B. SHANE. 


NEWCASTLE, PA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, ° 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your stand on AEC bill. 

Keep up the good work. 
STEPHAN DMETRUK, Jr., 
Legislature Committee, Chairman, 
Local 2728, Bessemer, Pa, 
Jersey Crry, N. J., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the good fight. Millions of Amer- 
feans are with you in your fight against 
predatory interests who wish to sell our coun- 
try short. Good luck. May God be with you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp J. O'KEEFE. 
ROCKFORD, ILL., July 27, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE E. Monse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Morse: We are violently against 
private interests getting atomic develop- 
ments. All power to you in your fight. It's 
too bad there are so few like you who are 
for all the people. This administration is for 
no one but big business. We are hoping to 
get rid of a lot of them in November. 

Sincerely. 
WINNEBAGO DEMOCRATIC VETERANS 
LEAGUE, 
GuBeERT DALE, Secretary. 
Aurus, OKLA, July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Behind you 100 percent in fight on atomic 

energy bill, Keep up the good work, 
GLEE and HUCH GARNETT, 
ReDLANDS, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you for trying to protect our rights, 
Keep up the good work. 

Mrs. N. Von KAESBORG. 


NORMAN, OKLA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bin: The people respect your eternal yigi- 
lance. Continue your inspired fight for 
liberty and America, 

Hm. LET. CHopos. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Congratulations on magnificent stand 
against atom giveaway. Keep up the fight, 
Mr. and Mrs, LEON m Hurwicz. 
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New Yor, N. F., July 27, 1594. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Good for you. I hope there are many who 
join me in praying that you and the other 
Senators supporting you are sucessful in 
your effort to guard for all Americans the 
wealth and benefit of atomic power. 

MIMI SCHORR, 
BrooKLYN, N. Y., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D: C.: 

Pour it on. Keep it up. For you 100 per- 

cent. 
BERNARD ATKINS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for role you and colleagues are 
playing in educating public by exposing con- 
tents of atomic bill that otherwise would 
have gone unchallenged until too late, Keep 
up good fight. 

DONALD JONES, 
VENTURA, CALIF., July 27, 1954. - 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I support your position regarding atomic 


energy steal. 
Mrs. E. F. Kays. 
Ona, CALIF. 
Sart Laxe Crry, Uran., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Resolution Atomic Energy Commission: 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America has expended some $12 
billions of the people's money to develop 
atomic energy of a defense measure; and 
Whereas this atomic program of the Goy- 
ernment has now been developed to the 
point where these great energies may now be 
applied to peacetime pursuits; and 
Whereas there are now certain powerful 
and privileged interests who with the sup- 
port of the present administration of our 
Government are attempting to enact legis- 
lation that will turn over to these special in- 
terests this great source of energy to be used 
for their private gain; and 
Whereas we the people who are taxed to 
develop this source of energy believe that it 
should be retained by our Government in a 
manner so that it may be used to benefit all 
the people: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the 11 Western States Con- 
ference of Machinists assembied in Salt Lake 
City endorse and support a program which 
will retain the benefits of the Government 
develop atomic energy for all the people. 
Please advise your colleagues of this action, 
ELEVEN WESTERN STATES CONFERENCE 
or MACHINISTS, 
H. B. EcnERT, Executive Secretary. 


— 


New Yorn, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate: 

We have watched with Interest your great 
fight to bring to the people the dangers in- 
herent in the giveaway atomic-energy legis- 
lation, Tour efforts have unquestionably 
brought worthwhile concessions, You re- 
fect much credit on the word “independ- 
ent.” 

AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
or AMERICA, 
JOHN BLACKBURN, 
International President. 
DONALD STONE, 
Sccretary-Treasurer. 
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The Eisenhower Administration and the 
Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in the 18 
months that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the Republican Congress has 
been in office, more real advance has 
been made toward the permanent solu- 
tion of America’s race problem than in 
all the preceding years of lip service. 

For a long time past we have been 
regaled with a great deal of favorable 
talk about what was going to be done 
for the benefit of American Negroes, but 
a great deal of it was talk. Now, under 
the first Republican President in two 
decades we can point to very substantial 
accomplishments. By far the most im- 
portant step forward was the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on May 17, 1954, striking down segre- 
gation in our public schools, and re- 
versing the former doctrine of the Court 
with respect to “equal but separate 
facilities.” 

Chief Justice Warren, formerly the 
great Republican Governor of Califor- 
nia, and President Eisenhower's only ap- 
pointment so far to the Supreme Court, 
wrote the opinion and had much to do 
with bringing the Court into agreement 
unanimously. 

The Court took a broad social view of 
this problem and quoted with approval 
the following significant language: 

Segregation of white and colored children 
in public schools has a detrimental effect 
upon the colored children. The impact ts 
greater when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the races is 
usually interpreted as denoting the inferior- 
ity of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority 
affects the motivation of a child to learn, 
Segregation with the sanction of law, there- 
fore, has a tendency to retard the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racially inte- 
grated school system. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the great 
importance of this opinion by a Republi- 
can Chief Justice in a Republican ad- 
ministration. - 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Defender, 
one of the leading Negro newspapers in 
the United States, has referred to the 
great strides made in behalf of the 
Negro, and concludes that they spring 
mainly from the President’s “deep- 
seated moral and spiritual convictions.” 
Republican National Chairman Leonard 
W. Hall explains all of this very simply 
by saying that the President's whole 
philosophy and his whole aim in Govern- 
ment is to achieve, in the President's 
language, that which “is good for all 
Americans everywhere.” 

So we have seen, largely by executive 
action, the beginnings of abolishing seg- 
regation in the Nation's Capital, long a 
fortress of race prejudice, and what 
amounts practically to the abolition of 
segregation practices in the armed serv- 
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ices, in the South as well as in the North. 
Among other concrete accomplish- 
ments have been the following: 
SPECIFIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


Thompson Restaurant case abolishing 
segregation in eating establishments in 
the District of Columbia. Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell filed a brief as 
friend of the court requesting the Su- 
preme Court to declare the existing anti- 
segregation laws valid. This is in line 
with President Eisenhower's declaration 
that every vestige of segregation must be 
eliminated in the Nation’s Capital. 

Major veterans hospitals in the South 
are no longer segregated. Integration 
is the rule instead of the exception. The 
Veterans’ Administrator has said pub- 
licly that “segregation is undemocratic, 
uneconomical, and undesirable. It 
should be eliminated in all veteran es- 
tablishments.” This statement has been 
put into operation. 

May 18, the recreation department 
in the District of Columbia abolished all 
segregated playgrounds. 

Segregation at Army post schools 
abolished by Executive directive. 

POSITION OF CONGRESSMAN POWELL 


Referring again to the former prob- 
lem of segregation in the Armed Forces, 
Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, a 
Negro Democrat from New York, and a 
champion of his race, spoke in Congress 
on April 29, 1954, and among other 
things said this: 

For the 10 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House of Representatives, I have 
consistently voted against appropriations 
for the armed services because of the policy 
of segregation carried forward by our Armed 
Forces. I am extremely pleased, therefore, 
to stand here today and to announce with 
& clear conscience that I can vote for ap- 
propriations for the Defense Department of 
our Nation. In stating this I know I am 
stating the feelings of not only the 15 mil- 
lion peoples of my race, the Negro race, but 
also the scores of millions of right-thinking 
Americans who know that you cannot have a 
first-class army of democracy as long as any 
portion of it is composed of second-class 
citizens. Today, there is not a single segre- 
gated arm of our Defense Department. The 
last segregated unit in the Army was abolish- 
ed within the past few days. 


Surely this is significant praise of the 
Eisenhower administration, coming as it 
does from a leader of Negroes and a 
Democratic Congressman. 

APPOINTMENTS OF NEGROES 


Such general actions have been fol- 
lowed by specific recognition of the 
qualifications of Negroes and their right 
to serve their Government in highly re- 
spected capacities. Among hundreds of 
such appointments, who has ever heard 
before of appointments like the follow- 
ing examples, all made by President 
Eisenhower and confirmed by a Repub- 
lican Senate: Archibald J. Carey, Jr., 
Illinois, first alternate delegate to 
United Nations; Vernon F. Greene, 
Maryland, legal counsel, Post Office 
Department; Roberta Church, Tennessee 
minority groups consultant, Labor De- 
partment; Jesse D. Locker, Ohio, 
Ambassador to Liberia; Scovel Richard- 
son, Missouri, member, Federal Pa- 
role Board: E. Frederic Morrow, 
New Jersey, adviser on business affairs, 
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Commerce Department; Carmel Car- 
rington Marr, New York, area ad- 
viser on staff of Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United States Mission to 
U.N.; Jessie Vann, Pennsylvania, mem- 
ber, International Development Advisory 
Board; Lois Lippman, Massachusetts, 
secretary in the White House; J. Ernest 
Wilkins, Illinois, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Labor; Ulysses G. Plum- 
mer, Jr., Oregon, attorney for Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Oregon. 
CONTRAST THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


By contrast, what has been the gen- 
eral record of preceding Democratic Con- 
gresses during the 20 years from 1932 
to 1952? 

Here are the facts about what actually 
happened while Democrats were talk- 
ing civil rights but doing nothing: 

Out of 19 Senate votes, a majority of 
Democrats balloted against civil rights 
issues 17 times. In 2 instances, not 1 
Democrat joined Republican majorities. 
In 18 of these 19 civil-rights tests, a ma- 
jority of Republicans voted favorably; 
3 times they lined up 100 percent. 

In the House during this same 20-year 
period, Republicans voted between 68 
to 100 percent for civil rights measures 
on 14 occasions. House Democrats 
failed on 7 of these test ballots to pro- 
duce even 50 percent. 

Just one specific example of Republi- 
can action versus Democrat failure when 
civil rights showdowns came; 

The only FEPC bill ever passed in 
House history—February 23, 1950—was 
backed 124 to 42 by Republicans. Demo- 
crats voted against it, 134 to 116. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican adminis- 
tration can be proud of this record, and 
15 million Negroes can point with pride 
to their vast strides forward under a 
Republican government which has dem- 
onstrated its friendship to them by 
action rather than by words. 


Not So Definite and Irrevocable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I wish to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following editorial which was published 
in the Daily Times, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
titled “Not So Definite and Irrevocable.” 

Nor So DEFINITE AND IRREVOCABLE 

A week ago Albany news correspondents 
broke out in a rash of competitive and con- 
tradictory predictions as to the political in- 
tentions of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

One account had him succeeding Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. Another had him head- 
ing a new department to be set up in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Cabinet. And a third had 
him announcing a definite and irrevocable 
decision to retire from all public office. 

It is quite possible, of course, in fact quite 
natural, that Mr. Dewey may wish to retire 
from public service. After all, he has had 
25 years in public harness, with 12 of them 
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in the terribly tiring job as head of the 
largest State of the Union. 

But we do not believe that Governor Dewey 
has taken any definite and irrvocable atti- 
tude. And in substantiation of that belief 
we offer his own words of Monday: 

“Last year I indicated that I expected to 
announce my plans by the end of spring. 
I have expressed by own views to the State 
chairman and a number of others. 

“Because of their strong feeling that fur- 
ther consideration should be given to views 
they have expressed, I am deferring any 
statement at this time.” 

It may be wishful thinking on our part, 
but we see in those words a good chance 
that the Governor may, for the sake of his 
party and his State and his Nation, be in- 
duced to run for a fourth term. 

Certainly there is in his statement no war- 
rant for the belief at this time that his in- 
tention to retire is definite and irrevocable, 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
frams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as ae 
Senator Warne Morse. 

Dear Sm: Saw you on “Youth Wants To 
Know“ Saturday July 24, 1954. Congratu- 
lations on having the courage of your con- 
Victions. We admire you sir and want you 
in the White House. We may even move 
to Oregon so we will be able to vote for you. 
Men of your caliber are far to scarce in our 
land. More power to you and long may you 
live and serve. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD G. FLETT, 

WOLLASTON, Mass. 


Dran SENATOR Morse: Please keep going. 
More and more people are becoming aware of 
the extremely important issues involved in 
this fight, 


Pato Arro, Calif. 

Lone Breac, Cat., July 24, 1954. 

Dear Senator: How thankful we are that 
there are folks like you and those that have 
stood beside to prevent the current big 
atomic steal. 

By comparison the FHA scandals, scandal- 
ous though they may be are “peanuts” by 
comparison, 

Have agreed with you In all of your posi- 
tions taken, 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT K. ARNOLD, 


Marvin R. SCHAFER. 
duty 26, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: I am behind you 
100 percent in your fight against turning over 
atomic energy to private interests. 
Keep up the good fight, 
Y. R. 8: 


Fnrornick, Mo., July 25, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: I strongly approve 
the fight you are making to defeat the ad- 
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ministration’s proposal to amend the atomic- 
law. 
Yours very truly, 
Warne C. NEELY. 
Iowa Crry, Iowa, 

Dear SENATOR: You are doing the work that 
Senator Norris did on the TVA in the twen- 
ties. Perhaps it is clear now where the Re- 
publican program is going. It is clear to me. 
If you feel you must speak till Christmas, I 
will wait for the Eisenhower program—what 
ever that is. 

Respectfully, MALCOLM SILLARS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge you as Senator of our neighbor- 
ing State of Oregon to carry on the fight to 
save the atomic energy program for the 
American people. From the 15,000 members 
of Retail Clerks Union, Los Angeles, con- 
gratulations to the little band of Senators 
who have what it takes. 

Regards to Estes. Frank Edwards doing 
fine job on radio. 

JoserH DE SILVA, 

Secretary, Retail Clerks, 770 Los Angeles. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 28, 1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; You are a busy man 
80 I will not take too much of your time. 

Thanks for the good work in behalf of the 
average citizen of this country for all of your 
untiring efforts to slow up the type of legis- 
lation being passed in behalf of the small 
minority who only have pieces of silver and 
gold to add to when the legislation they 
want is passed by those who profit with 
them. They fool no one, I am sure that you 
have realized this more than any one. The 
average man has long been patient, but the 
volcano will explode one of these days. 

Special privileges should be done away 
with and all legislation should be passed for 
the general welfare of the whole country. 

Will you please read this plea to your fel- 
lows in Congress. 

We, the people, want legislation passed 
for the benefit of all and not the few. 

This includes tax legislation, farm legis- 
lation, business legislation, foreign think- 
ing and acting legislation. 

We, the people, do not want have these 
rights under the Republican Party and this 
Tall will see the change again back to those 
who will recognize what belongs to the people 
by right. 

Please warn the Members of Congress that 
they do not fool the people at all. 

Thanks again for your great work in our 
behalf. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. Ross SMITH. 


JuLy 27, 1954. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion and admiration for your stand and fight 
in the current atomic energy legislation, 

Your very truly, 
Wayne RENO. 

WICHITA, Kans. 

JuLy 28, 1954. 

My Dran SENATOR MORSE: May we add our 
voices to the many we hope you are hearing 
in praise of your courageous actions on the 
atomic energy measure. 

We believe in the words of Senator LEAR- 
MAN that opposition to the bill is not a fili- 
buster but an effort to protect the basic 
rights of the people. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. and Mrs, EUwand WINKEL, 

Bata, Pa. 
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Bayonne, N. J., July 24, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
putting up such a great fight for the average 
American against the administration's 
atomic energy bill. 

I only regret that I do not live In the State 
of Oregon so I could yote for you. 

I feel sure the majority of the American 
people are with you, and you will be re- 
corded in history as one of our truly great 
Senators. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp F. Poweas, 


Have just watched Youth Wants To Know, 
and congratulate ourselves that Oregon sends 
such a courageous, admirable Senator as 
you to take care of United States interests, 
It would be a real honor if we could vote 
for you in 1956. But the wise people who 
sent you, will continue thelr support, w 
hope and pray. Thank you for being an 
example of honest, independent thinking 
and doing. 

The Rice FAMILY (by Mrs. Rice). 

WABAN, Mass. 

JULY 28, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: I want you to know that I 
wholeheartedly support your position on the 
atomic energy bill and greatly admire your 
courageous stand on the Senate floor. 

As a liberal Democrat, we are glad to have 
you on our team. 


Respectfully, 
WI IAAN J. OLER 
Forest Hrs, Long Island, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In recent months, 
certain men in Congress have choked me 
with frustration and impotence by their ac- 
tions and public (mis)interpretations of 
American opinion. 

My pleasure with your presence in the 
Senate is not new, but your opposition to 
the proposed atomic-energy program com- 
pels me to tell you of the wonderful feeling 
I get when I know that there is somebody 
really working for me. 

A man like yourself gives genuine signifi- 
cance to the system of popular representative 
government. 

Sincerely, 
PauL Lion. 
Santa Monica, CALIF, 

More power to you, Senator Morse. I am 
glad there are some Senators who are inter- 
ested in seeing that the taxpayers’ money 
is not handed out too freely. I would like 
to keep more of the tax money that is taken 
from me, and give it away as I choose; and 
I assure you I wouldn't choose to give it to 
the already overgifted powerhouse barons, 

Sincerely, 
J. MONAHAN. 

I hope your toothache gets better. 


HorLYwooD, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 

Dran Senatox Morse: I am deeply grateful 
for the good fight’ you put up on the atomic- 
energy bill. 

Now, toward the end of the session, the 
atomic-energy bill is shoved down our 
throats. The impression I get is another 
giveaway. 

Anyway, thank you for taking the stand 
you did. I think your role is becoming in- 
creasingly important every day. 

With best wishes, 
ERNEST MCBRIDE. 
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AUSTIN, TEX., July 28,1954. 
Benator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
thanks for the gallant fight which you, Sen- 
ator Gorr, Senator ANDERSON, and some oth- 
ers put up to try and protect the people's 
rights in regard to the atomic-energy bill. 

Again, thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Jon McCrary. 
OAKLAND, Carr,, July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: I am writing you briefly 
to tell you I, like the common people 
throughout the Nation, are wholly on your 
side in trying to prevent the giveaway to 
private companies of the enormous wealth 
of atomic power. Teapot Dome was taking 
candy from a child in comparison. 

Keep up the fight to the last ditch and 
beyond. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE WARWICK. 
Wrrrr, Cl., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR MOorsE: We are most grate- 
ful to you and others who are trying to save 
for the people of the United States the 
control of the atomic energy in its peace- 
time uses. We trust you may have success 
and that people may have time to become 
informed on this most vital issue. 

Sincerely, 
Rora D. Parise 
(Mrs. John C.). 


Sours Evcirm, Onto, July 27, 1954. 
The Honorable Warne Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 
Drar Senator: I extend my hand to you 
for the brave fight you made against the 
atomic giveaway bill. I am indeed sad that 
we the people did not win; but it is very 
heartening to know that we have statesmen 
like you and we here in Ohio sorely need 
such aman. Wishing you the best of health 
and thanking you, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
CHAN J. Novy. 


Mounr VERNON, WASH., July 24, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: I was not surprised 
that you became one of the leaders in op- 
posing the President's attempt to allow the 
private power companies to profit from the 
people's huge investment in atomic power 
development. There is no moral or ethical 
Justification for this undemocratic giveaway. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. NORTHEY., 
Sad Hanron. N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Senator Morse: My husband and 
I feel impelled to tell you how deeply we 
appreciate your stand on the atomic energy 
bill. Your disappointment at its passage, 
after you have fought it so courageously, 
must be deep. Perhaps it may be mitigated 
however since it must be shared by many 
like ourselves. Like ourselves, too, there 
must be many who are heartened that the 
fight was made. One man who continu- 
ally faces serious issues honestly and bravely 
K 
us 
Please continue to represent the Inde- 
pendent Party. 
Very sincerely, 
Hoatenss WEBBER. 
(Mra. R. L. Webber). 
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Scoria, N. T., July 28, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Morsz, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: An expression of ad- 
miration for and appreciation of your per- 
sistent efforts to defeat the giveaway of our 
resources and experience in atomic power. 

Good health to you and more power to 
your voice, sir. 

Very cordially yours, a 

FREDERIC E. GREENE. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wish there was some- 
thing I could do to help you stop the big 
steal of the people's heritage, but all I seem 
to be able to do is stand on the sidelines 
and shout Don't give us the ship.” 

Jr McCrary, 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Brveriy HLS, CALIF., July 28, 1954. 
Honorasie Sm: I could either write pages, 
or what I'm going to, hoping you'll under- 
stand that we understand what you have 
been trying to accomplish for our country. 
Senator Morse, we do appreciate and ac- 
tually revere you for the wonderful stand 


that you have taken on the atomic Issue. 


Thank you for being a wonderful Amer- 
ican and person, . 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. BRAVERMAN. 
JuLy 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Mrs. Maas joins me in con- 
gratulating you on your magnificent stand 
in defense of the interests of the American 
people again the giveaway program of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Atomic energy is certainly a property of 
the people—one which they have paid for 
handsomely and to turn the program over 
to private power companies for private 
profit would be the height of folly and 


arrogance. 
Keep up the fight—we the people are with 
ou. 


Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mr. James Maas. 
San Francisco, CALIF, 


FALLEROOK, Car., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Monsx. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: God bless you for your 
Valiant fight in behalf of the American 
people’s continued ownership of atomic 
energy and its potential benefits which may 
accrue in the future. 

Apprectatively, 
Nora and DONALD ROBERTSON, 
Mary and RUSSELL OLSON. 


FALLBROOK, CALIF., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne Monsx. 
Washington, D. C. 

Honoraste Sm: My family and friends 
heartily commend you for your heroic fight 
to preserve for the American people what is 
theire—ownership of atomic energy. We 
taxpayers paid for ita development and 
should resent Hsenhower's giveaway bill 

God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
Lovise C. Coz. 
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to hand over the atomic energy plants to 
the big power boys. 

Do keep well for you are doing God's work. 

Most humbly yours, 
HARRY ABRAMSON, 

New Tonk. N. Y. 

Thank God for yourself, LERMAN, Mor- 
RONEY, MunrAY, of Montana, and the other 
friends of the people. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: As a taxpayer, I wish 
to thank you for the valiant effort you made 
to protect our investment and our future. 
I have long admired you for your courage 
and true spirit of public service. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN KEATING NEAL. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, July 27, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR MORSE: We are writing this 
note to commend you on your stand with re- 
gard to the AEC bill. More power to you and 
your colleagues who are fighting the sellout 
to private power interests. Peacetime bene- 
fits of nuclear energy should be public—but 
it may be a long hard educational job. I 
believe you are winning support, if you can 
hold on long enough. 

Thank you for your efforts on behalf of the 
public good. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. ALvIN H. NIELSEN. 


THORNTON, IND, July 29, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: You deserve the 
highest gratitude of the American people in 
your gallant fight to protect the public in- 
terest in the pending atomic energy legisla- 
tion. Whether or not you and your stalwart 
colleagues are successful in your struggle to 
prevent the atomic resources of the Nation 
from coming under the monopolistic domi- 
nation of private industry, which will ex- 
ploit them to the hilt for profit, time will 
tell. You have, at least, called the attention 
of the public once again to the fact that the 
present administration has an alliance with 
big business which runs counter to the’ wel- 
fare of the Nation as a whole. 

I commend you for your courage, conyic- 
tion, and insight. 


SUPERIOR, WIS., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You have our whole- 
hearted admiration for your efforts to block 
the Republicans’ latest perfidy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. PATRICIA HICKERSON. 


The Letter Carriers’ Position 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 
Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


your efforts to kill Eisenhower's pet schemes our colleagues the following letter which 
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I have received from the officers of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
regarding my vote on H. R. 9245: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MULTER: We want to 
inform you that we thoroughly understand 
the motives that prompted you to vote 
against the motion to suspend the rules to 
permit a combined postal rate and postal 
pay bill to be taken up together on July 21. 

There has been some apprehension ex- 

that the postal employees would 
blame the Members of Congress who refused 
to go along with the suspension motion. 
This is not true. We understand thoroughly 
the situation that confronted the Members 
of Congress. We believe that the Congress 
and the individual Members of Congress 
should insist upon their rights and preroga- 
tives. We are sure that all of the members of 
our organization will thoroughly understand 
your position. 

We are most anxious to see a pay raise bill 
passed before Congress adjourns. We com- 
promised on our original request for $800 
by agreeing to the Corbett bill, H. R. 9245, 
which calls for a 7-percent increase. The 
Rees bill providing for only 5 percent in- 
crease was presented as a substitute and it 
was our belief and understanding that the 
administration was going to bring that bill 
up for a vote either by a rule or under sus- 
pension. The addition of the rate bill to 
the pay bill created an unfortunate situa- 
tion. We do not believe that rates and 
postal pay have any direct relationship to 
each other. . 

We want to assure you that we thoroughly 
understand your position and we will see 
that the letter carriers of America thoroughly 
understand the vote that was taken in the 
House on July 21. 

Our honor roll is the discharge petition. 
Thank you for signing it. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. DOHERTY, 
President. 
JEROME J. KEATING, 
Vice President. 
PETER J. CAHILL, 
Secretary. 
R. B. Kremens, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Conference Report on H. R. 8300, the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


SPEECH 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, undoubted- 
ly the popular thing to do by any Mem- 
ber of the House during an election year 
is to vote for any bill that proposes to 
reduce anyone’s taxes. However, I am 
concerned over the fiscal affairs of the 
Government and the present policy of 
enlarging our debt even at a time when 
we are not engaged in a shooting war. 

I for one believe that we, as Members 
of the House, should face up to our re- 
sponsibilities as legislators and not in ef- 
fect, short-change the taxpayers. Run- 
ning the financial affairs of the Govern- 
ment is no different, except as a matter 
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of degree, than running our own finan- 
cial affairs. If we in either case are going 
further into debt, we must face the day 
of reckoning at some time in the future. 

The tax reduction in H. R. 8300 mean 
a further increase in our deficit, and in 
turn our national debt. The taxpayers 
in the long run are going to have to pay 
this debt if democratic processes are to 
continue to exist in America. Countries 
in the past that have repudiated inter- 
nal governmental debt have experienced 
changes in government. At best, this 
reduction in taxes now just postpones 
the time that we can eventually pay off 
our public debt. It also means that fu- 
ture generations will bear a greater share 
of our present debt, and we and they will 
pay more interest on it out of taxes col- 
lected in each succeeding fiscal year. In- 
terest now being paid is above $40 per 
capita per year. 

I am particularly concerned that the 
reductions in revenue provided for in this 
bill amount to $1.363 billion, while at the 
same time the administration has asked 
that the ceiling on the public debt be in- 
creased because the debt itself is again 
rising. 

I am also concerned over increasing 
our deficit by granting tax reductions in 
a very selective manner to businesses 
and individuals. If tax reductions are 
properly spread, so as to bolster our 
economy generally, they may in net ef- 
fect increase revenues to the Govern- 
ment. The ones proposed in H. R. 8300 
are so selective that very few corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals will be 
benefited, since they must be in a par- 
ticular circumstance in order to take ad- 
vantage of the proposed reductions. For 
instance, more favorable tax treatment 
of annuitants, working dependents, re- 
tirement income, and so on—while very 
meritorious—in and of themselves still 
will benefit relatively few individuals 
compared to the total of our taxpayers. 
In the case of corporations, the major 
reduction is that due to the adoption of 
new depreciation methods. Unless a 
corporation plans large investments in 
plant and equipment, it will not be bene- 
fited from this change. 

The type of tax reductions proposed 
in this bill would be much more com- 
mendable if they benefited individuals, 
corporations, and businesses generally, 
such as would be the case from reduc- 
tions in rates and increases in exemp- 
tions. Certainly this type of tax reduc- 
tion would be fair and equitable to all. 

I realize that there are many meritori- 
ous provisions in the bill that are appeal- 
ing to the Members of the House, includ- 
ing me, and many outside the Congress. 
However, the selective manner in which 
these provisions apply will mean little to 
taxpayers generally. 

A typical example of the sclectiveness 
of the tax reductions proposed in H. R. 
8300 is the exclusion and credit against 
tax for dividend income. This certainly 
cannot be considered as benefiting 
the average taxpayer. Even if it 
should be admitted that some tax 
relief should be provided for dividend 
income, I question whether the approach 
of a dividends-received credit is the 
proper one. In my statement on the 
floor of the House on March 18, 1954, I 
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set forth an example of how the divi- 
dends-received credit would work. That 
example shows that, carried to its logical 
conclusion, the proposal for dividend 
income in the bill would amount to not 
only a complete elimination of personal 
income tax on dividends received by in- 
dividuals, but an actual reduction in 
taxes for individuals on other types of 
income which they may also receive. 

The claims which are being made that 
about $7 billion in tax relief has already 
been provided are very misleading, since 
the impression is being given that busi- 
nesses and individuals generally have 
already benefited from this tax relief. 

In the first place, most of these reduc- 
tions came about by terminations con- 
tained in the law and without afirma- 
tive action on the part of the present 
Congress. In the case of the excess- 
profits tax which expired on December 
31, 1953, only about 50,000 of the 450,000 
corporations in the country were paying 
such taxes. In the case of individuals, 
the $3 billion increase in taxes provided 
for in the Revenue Act of 1951 termi- 
nated on December 31, 1953, as provided 
for by that act. Low-income individuals 
got no real benefit from this termination, 
because of an increase of one-half of 1 
percent in social-security taxes on Jan< 
uary 1, 1954. In the case of a family 
of 4 where the taxpayer earns less than 
$3,500 a year, taxes were actually in- 
creased due to the increase in the social- 
security taxes. I was not opposed to the 
social-security tax increase as provided 
for on January 1; however, the effect on 
low-income individuals, as far as their 
take-home pay was concerned, amounted 
to a decrease. If any group is entitled 
to tax relief, they are the ones who 
should be first considered. 

I cannot conscientiously vote to re- 
duce taxes on a selective basis, while 
at the same time leaving millions to pay 
more and in the process increasing the 
deficit of the Government. In the first 
place, such reductions actually dispro- 
portionately increase the burden on tax- 
payers generally and, in the second place, 
we are neither being fair with ourselves 
or the public since these are not even 
true selective reductions for all time to 
come but merely add to our public debt 
which all must eventually pay. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that 
H. R. 8300 does not meet the needs of 
individuals and businesses generally in 
the way of tax relief. We must continue 
to strive for that type of relief which is 
needed and do so at an early date, 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 


suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
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various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atonfic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BOULDER, COLO., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
i Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: As a citizen of the 
United States, I want to thank you for the 
great fight you have just made in the interest 
of the common people of this country. 

I cannot understand why a President of 
the United States who takes an oath of office 
can deliberately give away to public utilities 
and bloated wealth the natural resources of 
the United States. He talks about “creeping 
socialism,” and is making great strides in 
destroying everything that Roosevelt did for 
the American people. In what manner does 
the President think he helps the masses by 
deliberately giving to the great corporations 
the wealth that rightfully belongs to the 
people? I do not believe that “what is good 
for General Motors is good for the United 
States.” 

I am tired and sick of having to pay $50 
every month to foreigners. This destroys all 
of my savings. I expect to do everything in 
my power to help defeat Eisenhower this 
next term. I do not believe that he works 
for the good of the masses. I have read of 
the big dinners Eisenhower has been giving 
frequently at the White House to million- 
aires. 


Thank you again for your loyalty to the 
Nation and for your love for this our coun- 
try. I think the American people from now 
on should join hands in removing corporation 
control from the White House. 

Cordially yours, 
BRANDON TRUSSELL. 


New Tonk, N. Y., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Although dismayed 
to find your name absent from the list of 
those supporting Senator FLANDERS, I wish 
to add my voice to those of millions of Amer- 
icans who appreciate and support the ef- 
forts you and a number of colleagues are 
making to defeat the President's misguided 
atomic energy bill. 

It would seem that again this is a case of 
a well-meaning but benighted President 
serving as the influential spokesman for so- 
called rightwing elements both in and out- 
side the Republican and Democratic parties, 

Defeat of this measure to subvert the TVA 
would constitute a heartening victory for all 
the American people. 

To you and your colleagues who have la- 
bored so mightily on this and other issues of 
broad public interest, thank you and all good 
wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dowatp S. DIMOND. 
Epwarp DAUNAIS, 
FLOYD D. SCHWALB. 
AINKE SHINSKEY, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You don't know me, 
but, of course, I know you. You can find 
my name in the Washington Register where 
it has been ever since my husband left there 
to command the Philippine Islands Divi- 
eion—1908. 

I simply had to write this today to suggest 
the kind of thought that belongs to today's 
problem. I am mailing the same thing to 
Senator Hirt, who is a long-time friend of 
mine. Please call him up. 

In great haste. 

Maria Laman DUVALL 
(Mrs, Wm. P. Duvall). 
AIONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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TAMPA, FLA. July 19, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, Oregon, 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, New York, 
Senator Huserat H. HUMPHREY, Minnesota. 

Honorable Sms: I am addressing this let- 
ter to you three gentlemen to congratulate 
your stand upon the giveaway of some of our 
power you three have taken in this session 
of Congress, especially on the selling out to 
the powerful power companies, namely, the 
building of a steam plant at Memphis, 
Tenn,, selling this power to the AEC to the 
tune of several millions dollars’ expense to 
the taxpayers. This present administration 
is practicing as much false economy as they 
know how to devise; they must have a corps 
of consultants sitting up nights to devise 
Ways and means to cut down some small job- 
holder and then raid the taxpayer with a 
giveaway such as Hells Canyon, offshore oil, 
now power sites. 

I think that your respective States should 
be commended for sending such wise and 
competent representatives to our Halis of 
Congress. We have too few of these watch- 
dogs up there. 

I think that some of the investigation that 
is being conducted by various Senate com- 
mittees are being carried on to divert the 
American people from the more important 
issues. 

I sometimes wonder how your stand on 
this issue was given publicity in the daily 
press, as in many cases they report these 
things and give a very distorted account of 
their version of how adversely it will affect 
the people In general, which is nothing more 
than propaganda of the same corrupt politi- 
cal machine that does a big advertising busi- 
ness in the daily press. 

So all power to you three gentiemen in 
having the courage to fight for the common 
people. I am sure it is appreciated by them, 
and we will watch the votes of the other 
Senators on this issue. 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. B. THOMAS. 
Jury 18, 1954. 

Dear Senator: Keep up your fight. Don't 
let private industry take away our atomic 
power, 

You are a great man. Hope you will be 
President someday. 

CHARLES J. Mackey. 

SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


New Tonk, N. T., July 19, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, Independent, 
Oregon, The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Last week I read you are called 
an obstructionist because you wanted to 
speak your mind on a new giveaway that 
the Republicans have engineered—the 
atomic power giveaway. This brought hope 
that the liberal minority, with you in the 
forefront, would take the reactionary’s own 
method, the filibuster and talk the bill that 
would also make Lewis Strauss a big man 
to death and give it its rightful end. 

I remember when you broke the filibuster 
record of Huey Long on the on giveaway bill. 
I am proud that you are such an obstruc- 
tionist. If we had 48 more like you, the 
United States Senate would be the place 
that men like La Follette, Borah, Johnson, 
and Norris thought it should be. 

I would like to congratulate you on your 
fine and painstaking efforts on behalf of 
civil rights and liberalism in general, Even 
though I am only 17 years old and not a 
voter, I just wanted to express my appre- 
ciation. 

I hope your efforts on behalf of liberalism 
succeed. 

Respectfully yours. 
MAURICE T. Srreverr. 
JuLy 26, 1954. 

HELLO, SENATOR Morse: May God give you 

strength to continue your courageous fight 
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against the ghouls who are trying to gift 
wrap the atomic bill into the hands of pri- 
vate power, 

Although a lifelong Democrat, I became 
one of your disciples when you laid your po- 
litical future on the line and have since been 
abused, “for of all things,” keeping your cam- 
paign promises to those who elected you into 
office, What good a promise, if not kept? 
How do the others get back into office after 
proving themselves to be Mars? 

You, sir, will be reelected by a far larger 
margin than ever before, because you have 
proven yourself a fighter and a lender. Above 
all you have proven yourself a champion of 
all the people. You are going to pull the 
free thinking Democratic vote along with 
your own. 

As soon as I can shake myself loose from 
hospitals, I shall accept your office’s invita- 
tion to call on you. I hope that will be this 
coming fall. 

Wishing you and yours all of the best. 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank E. Hares, 
Glenn Dale Hospital, 
Glenn Dale, Md, 

Keep fighting, sir. 

Mempnutis, TENN., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Keep the ght up. For you 
and other Senators are fighting for rights of 
the American people. What right has our 
President to give away the AEC to private 
interest after we have spent 12 billions on 
it. Also the TVA, they are doing all they 
can to destroy it; hope they won't let private 
power build here in Arkansas, Spend that 
money on TVA. We had the private power 
here before TVA and we know how they rob 
the people. 

We need 365,000 schoolrooms here, clean 
up our slums, give us better roads, enough to 
do here for our own people instead of spend- 
ing billions in Europe. More Reds there 
today, with all the money we have spent to 
stop them. 

This FHA scandal is awful, when they ed- 
ucate men how to make big profits from Gov- 
ernment, that is premeditated graft, so put 
them in prison. If I stole $1 from my Goy- 
ernment, guess they would put me there, 

If Truman tried to give away AEC by force 
and wreck TVA the Republicans would yell 
impeachement. 

Best wishes, 
Mrs. A. F. Gantamr. 

Keep the fight up regardless of rest—that 
is against the people. 


BERKELEY, Cattr., July 25, 1954. 
To the Honorable Warne Morse, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The warmest thanks and heartiest 
congratulations from many thousands of 
citizens all over the United States of America 
are going out to you today for your truly 
heroic fight against the atomic energy bill 
now being debated on the floor of the Senate. 

Your crusade against the encroachments 
of special interests upon democratic proce- 
dures and principles cannot fall eventually to 
bring results, and we realize that “even- 
tually” means soon in such a struggle as this. 

Knowing at what a great personal sacri- 
fice you have fought in the past and are 
fighting now for the highest standards of 
democratic government, we hope that you 
may hear our cheers, perceive our prayers, 
and know that we are fighting for and with 
you, as you are fighting for and with us. 

Respectfully, 
Grapys G. GEORGE. 
JULY 26, 1954. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: You are putting up 
n wonderful fight on the &tomic energy bill. 
I hope for our sake you and Senator LEHMAN 


but do take care of yourself. 
Sincerely, 
ELLEN WORDEN, 

BroOKLYN, N. Y. 

New Barrary, CONN., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Having just listened 
to your session with the youngsters on Youth 
Wants to Know (although I am nearer by 
far, to your age than to theirs) I want to 
thank you, both for your honest and intelli- 
gent answers to these young peoples’ ques- 
tions and for your courageous fight in the 
Senate to protect the rights of all the peo- 
ple in the power giveaway situation. I 
trust your strength will hold out as long as 
need be in this grilling ordeal. 

If only we had more men in Congress 
willing to put principle above party and 
the good of the country above personal or 
sectional interests, as you have consistently 
proved yourself willing to do. 

We can only hope more and more con- 
stituents may develop the wisdom and in- 
tegrity yours have, and learn to send such 
men to Washington in greater numbers. 
Meanwhile, more power to you. 

Sincerely, 
Miss CAROLINE E. NICHOLS. 
Connors. N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Bravo. Don't let Ali Baba 
and his 40 thieves take away the heritage of 
all of us and give it to a few of their cronies, 

Stand fast. 

Respectfully, 
Ernest L. HARDING. 


Barrrmorr, Mo., July 26, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dran Mr. Morse: Congratulations on the 
job you are doing at this time on the give- 
away—the atoms administration bill. More 
power to you in this work of keeping pri- 
vate business out of TVA. 
Yours truly, 
Dororny G. ATKINS 
Mrs. Joseph K. Atkins, 


Orca, ILL., July 25, 1954. 

My Dear Senator Morse: The American 
people, the taxpayers, are with you 100 per- 
cent plus, to stop Eisenhower's givaway pro- 
grams. Now this 12 billions. 

We are remembering the tidelands oil 
among the dozens of such giveaways. It has 
been a vile prostitution of power by Eisen- 
hower that is bankrupting the United States, 

Teddy Roosevelt was also a Republican but 
his thought first, last, and always was to pro- 
tect the natural and acquired resources and 
keep them for the American people—for all 
of the American people. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Mercere. 


Kansas Crrr. Mo., July 25, 1954. 
Senator 


Monsx. 
Washington, D. C. 

Hoxwonam Sm: This is to congratulate you 
upon your courage and stamina in defend- 
ing the interests of the American people. 

Would that the masses of voters be en- 
dowed with the intelligence to understand 
who is for them and who for the millionairea: 
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who is for genuine American democracy and 
who is for hypocritic or spurious democracy. 
May there be many like you, Mr. Morse. 
Sincerely yours, 
Savi KLEIMAN. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr DEAR SENATOR: Please accept our good 
wishes and heartfelt thanks for your strong 
and intelligent fight against present attempt 
of a certain clique of legislators to give away 
atomic power; or, if not to give it away, to 
ease it into the laps of monopolies, 

Thanks again and more power to you. 

Respectfully, 
Warum S. JENCKES. 
Mrs. RUTH M. JENCKEs. 
Santa Rosa, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Independent, of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I think I fully realize the mag- 
nitude of your spirit in your fight to preserve 
the rights of all the people of this country. 
It is a tough job convincing people they 
must crawl out of the graves of their an- 
cestors and participate in the goings-on of 
the world of now. I hate the picture that 
communism or socialism or any other “ism” 
that is drawn by men who makes a bogey 
man out of anything they are against. I 
am against any form of human regimenta- 
tion, and dedicated to fight to the last drop 
of blood any form of thought-control over 
the mind of man, for if his mind is con- 
trolled, his body is controlled. 

The eternal energies and forces of Nature 
exist for the benefit of everyone, for the 
slave as well as the king. Just because a 
mere handful of men have the desire to 
profiteer off the bounty and providence of 
the Almighty at the expense of all the peo- 
ple should we allow it? Are their selfish 
desires more important in the eternal scheme 
of things than the welfare and happiness 
of millions of other human beings? 

I couldn't sit idly by watching men fight 
for my rights and not let them know I ap- 
preciate it. I hope you will pass this word 
along to all of the wise and good men in 
this fight that their efforts haven't gone 
unnoticed. 


Here's to each tomorrow better than today. 
EDGAR LESLIE, 


Bronx, N. Y. July 26, 1954. 

To the Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Thank you very much for the wonderful 
fight you are putting up for we, the public, 
in behalf of the atomic giveaway. Please 
keep up the talking. I only wish I could 
afford to send you a dozen roses, but this 
Republican Party has slowed down work so, 
and has given the common people no tax 
relief until we can hardly exist with high 
food prices and rents and very little work. 
It ts only knowing that we have Senators like 
you that are truly interested in the people's 
welfare that keeps us hoping that some way 
or other you and your colleagues working 
together will someday be abie to help us. 
I read the writeups of your talks in the 
New York Times newspaper Sunday, July 
18 and 25. I also listen to you always on 
Frank Edwards’ radio program, so I know we, 
the people, have a true and real representa- 
tive who fights out in the open, unafraid 
of what man might say or do, with clean 
hands and a pure heart toward all people. 
May God bless and strengthen you, because 
we need you and, as you say, the battle has 
just begun. And may God bless that de- 
voted wife and loving daughter that stand 
by you 100-percent. Smile, see I keep up 
with you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. BEATRICE HAMILTON, 
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Wickrrra. Kans., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Just a few lines to 
let you know that we approve and admire 
you for your efforts in fighting to keep the 
present administration from giving the 
atomic energy to the big business corpora- 
tions. 

Stay right in there and you can't help 
winning. 

Yours truly, 
Mr, and Mrs. A. R. Prete. 
HOMESTEAD, FLA., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: I beard you on the radio pro- 
gram, Youth Wants To Know, this p. m., and 
I was so much impressed with your honest, 
straightforward answers and explanations to 
questions that I just wanted to shake your 
hand and since I can't do that I am writing 
to tell you that I like you and appreciate 
you for your honesty. It is so unusual to 
hear a politiclan express his candid opin- 
ion regardless of party affillation. My hat 
is off to you and I wish there were more like 
you. 

I am a Democrat but not blinded by the 
party label. I try to vote for what is best 
for my country. 

I appreciate your stand on the atomic en- 
ergy bill in Congress. I very much fear that 
too few people will soon have control of toa 
much wealth in our country as in 1929. If 
we had more Senators and Congressmen like 
you and Senator Gore the American people 
could feel more secure in their government, 

I think the President is a good man and 
a great general, but is not a politician. He 
has not fulfilled his campaign promises. 

I am a teacher in the public schools and 
find the teachers hesitate to express their 
opinion on any political matter. There was 
a time when we talked freely among our- 
selves, but no more, 

If you ever run for President Il surely 
vote for you. 

I sincerely hope you will be reelected and 
feel sure you have enough good people in 
Oregon who appreciate your sterling charac- 
ter and will elect you again. 

Best wishes in your job. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Eva FLETCHER, 
Derrorr, MICH., July 23, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE MOERSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are performing a wonderful service. I 

hope the American people will appreciate it, 
Yours truly, 
A. L. Dar. 
Roce ISL AN b, ILL., July 26, 1954, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Senator: I admire the stand you and 
other Senators are taking to safeguard the 
interest of the common people of the United 
States of America. More power to youl 

You might be interested In the enclosed 
printed form, relative to a State-owned 
canal, now obsolete, which is now being 
brought to the attention of the Illinois 
voters In a proposition to amend the State 
constitution. 

The measures taken back in 1870, to guard 
against the sale of the canal to railroads or 
any other competing agency (with the idea 
in mind of abolishing the canal traffic) were 
well taken and we would be fortunate in- 
deed today, if our lawmakers had included 
such a provision to protect the interest of 
all the citizens of this United States against 
the utilities combine. 


> Aw ILLINOIS CITIZEN, 
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Des PLAINES, ILL., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Continue your bat- 
tle to keep the atomic energy under Gov- 
ernment control, It was paid for by the peo- 
ple and should not be given away to allow 
& few people to make themselyes more 
wealthy. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Mary PAROUBEK, 
CLEARWATER, FLA., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon, Mr. Morse: Congratulations on your 
magnificient fight on the atomic energy 
giveaway bill. The forces of reaction and 
greed are so definitely in the saddle that 
intelligent and courageous leadership such 
ms yours is especially commendable, Carry 


Yours cordially, 
W. B. STEVENS. 


Amended Version of Agricultural Act of 
1954 Needs Further Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on July 
29, an amended version of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, S. 3052, was introduced 
in the Senate in the form of a substitute 
bill. Iam particularly concerned about 
a new section, title VIII, that was added, 
and which contains the same provisions 
of the national forest grazing bill, S. 
2548. The amendment has been printed 
as Senate Calendar No. 1825, and is 
awaiting action in the other body. 

In my judgment, it would be most un- 
fortunate if that move would deprive 
the House of the opportunity to give full 
consideration to a piece of legislation to 
which there is such widespread public 
opposition. 

I do not believe that measures involv- 
ing the administration of about 200 mil- 
lion acres of our national forest and 
Bankhead-Jones lands should be rushed 
through in the closing hours of Congress 
without proper consideration. 

The grazing bill, S. 2548, as amended 
in the Senate, has been in the House 
Agriculture Committee for quite some 
time, Hearings have been held, and it 
has been discussed by the committee 
members in executive session. The com- 
mittee obviously has found that the 
measure needs further consideration, or 
it would have been reported before now. 

Practically all of the national con- 
servation organizations have registered 
vigorous opposition to this legislation, 
I have a letter on the grazing bill from 
one of the larger organizations, the Wild- 
life Management Institute, and wish to 
insert the same as a part of my remarks 
for the information of the Members: 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INsTITOTE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30,-1954, 
The Honorable Jonn P. Savior, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Sayiton: This response 

to your request for an outline of the prin- 


. 
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cipal objections of the national conservation 
organizations to the grazing bill, S. 2548, has 
been condensed as much as possible, All of 
the following viewpoints are significant and 
merit consideration. 

There is widespread public opposition to 
this bill, and that obviously is the main rea- 
son that it was not reported by the House 
committee. All of the national conservation 
organizations opposed the original bill, and, 
to our knowledge, only one national and one 
regional organization have endorsed the 
amended version. Several of the State afili- 
ates of those two organizations still are 
opposing any such legislation, 

1. S. 2548 is regarded as unnecessary leg- 
islation. While it has been changed to ap- 
pear of benefit to other users of the national 
forest lands, it was tailored to meet the 
wishes of the livestock organizations. It 
definitely will create questionable legal com- 
plexities that could hamper effective admin- 
istration of the national forest lands. More- 
over, it is nothing more than a modified 
version of earlier proposals for an act that 
were squelched by overwhelming public ob- 
jection. As an indication of the intention 
of the sponsors, when the Senate passed 
S. 2548 Senator WELKER stated that further 
concessions will be sought next year. 

2. The existing discretionary authority 
that was granted by Congress under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act would be re- 
placed by inflexible legal requirements that 
could not be altered to meet emergencies 
and changing conditions. Few people are 
willing to go along with S. 2548 simply be- 
cause it is supposed to contain the first 
recognition given to other users. While 
those other users are merely recognized in 
the bill, the permittees would be given legal 
Tights in Uncle Sam's acres, 

The conservation forces have been battling 
for years to get discretionary authority for 
the administrative agencies that are charged 
with responsibility of managing the natural 
resources under the custodianship of State 
and Federal agencies. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture were deprived of the flexible au- 
thority that is needed to meet emergencies 
and changing conditions, it would be a seri- 
ous step backwards. 

That so-called recognition is embodied in 
section 11 of S. 2548, which reads: “In order 
to obtain the views and recommendations 
of the various users of lands described in 
section 1 and their resources on questions 
of policy involved in the multiple use of 
such lands, the Secretary may establish 
multiple-use advisory councils; provided, 
however, that such councils shall not super- 
sede or perform any of the functions of the 
advisory boards established under section 18 
of the act of April 24, 1950 (16 U. 8. C. 580k) .”" 
Yes; 8. 2548 provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture may appoint advisory boards, but 
in view of the many things that he is man- 
dated to do for the permittees, the position 
of the other users remains about the same, 

3. The proposed appeal procedure is much 
more complicated than at present. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is restricted unwise- 
ly and unnecessarily in the handling of ap- 
peals. A complex and burdensome proce- 
dure would be made applicable to adminis- 
trative actions and decisions. (The present 
law provides for appeal to the courts for 
arbitrary and capricious acts on the part 
of the Secretary. Moreover, of the 84,000 
administrative decisions made in the past 
30 years, only 83 appeals have been taken 
to the Secretary, which is proof enough that 
no change is needed in the appeals proce- 
dure.) 

4. One rather good provision that ap- 
peared in the original draft of S. 2548, which 
would have required a survey of grazing 
fees, has been deleted. While the Forest 
Service has the right to conduct such a sur- 
vey, the conservationists would like to have 
the Congress rather than the Secretary see 
how far the Forest Service fees are below 
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the prevailing rates of comparable private 
lands, and see how ridiculously low the 
Taylor Grazing fees are in relation to those 
of the Forest Service. 


5. Perhaps the most important objection is 
that the Secretary is mandated to encourage 
grazing permittees to improve the national 
forest lands. A vested right is established 
in the provision that is made for compensa- 
tion of the unused or unexpired value of such 
improvements up to 20 years. Many people 
believe that this is contrary to the basic land 
ownership laws of this country. Permittees 
would be urged to make fixed improvements 
to the property of another (public-owned 
lands), and would thereby acquire a legal 
equity in the ownership. This also means 
that congressional appropriations for na- 
tional forest land improvements undoubtedly 
would decrease year after year; the Govern- 
ment's responsibility would be shirked more 
and more as time goes on, and the permittees 
would continue to grasp a more firm hold on 
precious watershed, timber production, rec- 
reational, and fish and game lands belonging 
to the entire citizenry. 

Congressman Sartor, we already are get- 
ting calls from all parts of the country about 
the fact that the grazing bill has been in- 
cluded in the substitute agricultural bill, 
8. 3052, in the Senate. You have been a 
stanch advocate of sound natural resource 
management in the public interest, and can 
appreciate the graye concern about this last- 
minute maneuver. The conservationists are 
hopeful that this strategem will not prevent 
the Congress from giving full consideration 
to this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. GUTERMUTHĦ, 
Vice President. 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the RECORD 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CENTRAL METHODIST CHURCH, 
North Easton, Mass., July 26, 1954. 
The Honorable Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Morse: We heard you on 
the television program Youth Wants To 
Know and were greatly interested in your 
answers to the vital questions confronting us 
today. May we thank you for your frank, 
straightforward answers. 

We would also like to commend you for 
your stand on the present atomic energy bill, 
and say, Keep on talking.” Surely one giye- 
away is enough for any administration. 

Again we want to say thank you for your 
present efforts on behalf of the public. As 
@ young married couple with an Interest 
in the betterment of all people, we are hap- 
py to know that one with your views is in 
Washington. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. and Mrs. Jacke C. HARRIS, 
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Dwrarrr. ILL., July 24, 1954. 

DEAR SENATOR AND FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE: 
Never have so few done so much for 80 
many people. No doubt you are still talk- 
ing while I am writing this letter. Keep up 
the good work, and if you go down to defeat, 
go down fighting. God bless you and give 
you strength to continue. 

Thank you so much, 

Yours forever, 
C. A. Cowan. 
MATTAPAU, Mass., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: May I, on behalf of all 
the members of my family, who are all adult 
voters, and on behalf of many friends, thank 
you for your courageous fight in the battle 
against the AEC revision bill, and the Presi- 
dent's giving over to the utilities the people's 
atomic energy program. We are proud of 
you and your colleagues who are with you in 
this fight. 

Please keep up the good fight and may 
success crown your efforts. 

More power to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERMAN COMAN. 


Crrcaco, ILL., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: While we are not 
your constituents we feel that we would like 
to express our thanks and compliments to 
you for the splendid work you are doing in 
behalf of the people's interests rather than 
the interest of a few. We hope you will 
continue to keep up the good work and we 
wish that more of our Senators would fol- 
low your example. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. LuKazewsxt. 


Brooxrirn, N. T., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Please accept my thanks 
for your efforts in behalf of the American 
people. As an independent Democrat, I am 
especially conscious of the good work you 
are doing for all of us and of the extremely 
trying conditions under which you strive. 

Respectfully, 
R. R. Smyire. 
Curcaco, ILL., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator: I appreciate your efforts to 
acquaint the American public with the give- 
away of the Government's billions of dollars 
cost of atomic processes to the private- 
power interests without payment. 

Why should the power companies not be 
required to pay under license provisions, 
for the use of this publicly financed process? 

I know that President Eisenhower's ad- 
visers and managers are impatient with the 
delny which your opposition causes to their 
plans to repay the campaign contributors 
who are afraid to have the public under- 
stand what is proposed. 

Few newspaper writers or radio and TV 
commentators have bothered to explain why 
you and others in opposition are so deter- 
mined; but seem satisfied to picture you as 
an obstructionist solely. 

I can see why there is so much concern 
about FHA housing windfalls and so little 
about this giveaway. 

I hope you can gain enough assistance in 
the filibuster to force the administration to 
compromise at least to the extent of recover- 
ing from the power companies some of the 
taxpayer's investment in the atomic develop- 
meut under a licensing plan. 
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I am a Democrat but glad to see that you 
and a few others are yet Out of the pay of 
the power lobby. 

M. L. WILSON. 
JULY 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse; We heard you on 
TV Saturday night on the Youth Wants To 
Know program and kept saying “bravo, 
bravo, and bravo." We found that your 
words made good sense and your sincerity 
in fighting for the people's rights was un- 
mistakable. 

Perhaps by the time this letter reaches 
you the cause might be lost, but we hope 
not and that you can do something to pre- 
vent the giveaway of the public's rights in 
the development of atomic energy. This is 
what the large body of Republicans were 
after, and we are glad you are not counted 
as one of them. 

Again, our thanks for standing up for the 
truth and justice. 

Sincerely, 
An ApMTRER. 

P. S.—Please forgive the anonymous sig- 
nature. The times are not such that we feel 
free to speak openly about anything. 


Joseras Mitts, W. Va., July 26, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I don't have words 
or the force in which to express my feel- 
ings since to have heard your talks a few 
nights ago with Frank Bdwards. 

I don't know why this administration 
wants to give away what so justly belongs 
to the taxpayers and the people of this Na- 
tion. 

That is unfair to the great majority of 
people and it is not just equality. Is this 
reasonable and just with all the American 
people of whom voted for this administra- 
tion thinking their best interests would be 
protected, since it had been so plainly prom- 
ised that it would be? 

I am at complete loss to understand just 
why they would do this if they mean fair 
play and just equality. 

And I wish to say, dear Senator MORSE, 
we shall trust and hope that you will be 
given strength to continue this loyal and 
just fight for the benefit of our people, 

And we trust that you will haye the same 
force and guidance that the wise men of the 
East had when they saw the star and their 
footsteps were guided, 

Most truly we shall pray that you will 
have God-given strength for this loyal fight 
in behalf of our people that is deserving. 

From the old man that is trusting. 

Most faithfully yours, 
Cuas. SMITA. 


BALTIMORE, Mo., July 24, 1954. 
United States Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: God bless you for 
voting against giving private companies 
power over United States atomic energy; 
against giving private companies power over 
United States atomic energy electric power; 
against giving private companics power over 
TVA electric power. 

This belongs to the United States tax- 
payers, and to the United States Govern- 


Sincerely, 
JOSEPH Korner. 


— 


GREENSBURG, Pa., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warm L. Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse; Thank you for the 
stand you take to safeguard the best inter- 
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ests of your countrymen and women—in this 
instance, the Government's great Investment 
in atomic sources and potential power. I, 
too, have been a Republican for many years, 
but of independent mind, and little confi- 
dence in Ike's capacity and insight in these 
matters, 
Thank you for the physical and mental 
effort you must make. 
Respectfully and with best wishes, 
GRACIA BUBENHEIM 
(Mrs. H. J. Bubenheim). 


TUCKAHOE, N. T., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; I should like to voice 
my great appreciation of your fight In oppo- 
sition to the giveaway features of the legis- 
lation concerning the atomic energy now 
under consideration in the United States 
Senate. I urge you to continue to oppose 
this legislation vigorously and to continue 
your strong position against turning over 
publicly held land and natural resources of 
any kind to private utilities or other private 
owners. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss Rurn C. WYLIE. 


Beaver FALLS, Pa., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Although I am a 
registered Republican, I heartily endorse 
your stand in opposition to the giving away 
of the control of atomic energy to private 
utilities. Stand firm in your opposition to 
all the programs which would give away nat- 
ural resources. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGIANA WYLIE 
(Mrs. H. H, Wylie). 

New Yorx Crry, July 26, 1954. 
Washington, D. C. 
Senator WAYNE Morsz, 
Senate Office Building, 

Dear Senator Morse: I want to wish you 
the utmost in the way of good wishes and 
devoted support in your opposition to the 
giveaway of natural resources to which the 
Eisenhower administration seems bent. At 
a time when most men lack the courage to 
speak out against the inroads against our 
conservation policy, your understanding of 
the issues involved and your willingness to 
be counted bring hope to men of good will 
everywhere, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Dr. Ropert K. Rozison. 
Haraoro, Pa. 

My Dear Senator Morse: I suppose letters 
do no good, but I want you to know that I 
fcel you have done a fine thing in trying to 
educate us on this atomic energy thing. I 
don’t suppose you have much chance of stop- 
ping passage of the bill, but you have my 
thanks and those of my husband for trying. 

Sincerely, 

JEANNE H. IIOPKINS. 
Hatboro, Pa., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to compliment you 
on your courageous and vigorous stand 
against turning over our atomic energy to 
private power companies. I wish you success. 

Sincerely, 

Mary C. COLEMAN. 
New Yorn, N. T., July 23, 1954. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Ofice Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned, wish to 

sincerely thank you for your favorable yote 
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on the Johnson amendment to the atomic 
bill. 

With best wishes for your continued good 
work in behalf of all the people of these 
United States and with much appreciation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Worcester, Mass., July 25, 1954. 
United States Senator Morse, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Kindly accept my sin- 
cere thanks for your great fight on the 
atomic power bill. No newspaper has told 
the people of the amount Eisenhower has 
tried to give over to the private utilities. 

He gave the tideland oil lands over to the 
oll crowd with their net earnings of $3 bil- 
lion; he saddled $330 million of debt in 
3% percent bonds he exchanged for 2% 
percent bonds; now he tries to give the big- 
gest gift of all to the public utilities. 

I believe the Revolutionary War fought 
for less cause. 


Sincerely yours, 
FrANK R. KENT. 


Crrcaco, ILL., July 26, 1954. 
Dear Warne: I can do little more than 
stand on the sidelines and cheer you on. 
You have become the conscience of the Sen- 
ate and of the country. My admiration for 
your political course is unbounded. 
Yours sincerely, 
Jon A. Lapp. 


— 


Saw Francisco, CALI., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Morse: Wish to thank you 
for your valiant attempt to stop this gigantic 


Oar Parr, ILL, July 25, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sxewator: Tou are to be congratu- 
lated for the work you are doing on the 
atomic energy bill now before the Senate. 

Thank you for helping us to understand 
the issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE JOHNSON. 
New Ton, N. T., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Please permit me to take both the 
Pleasure and honor of congratulating you on 
your very liberal thinking and action in all 
vital matters. 

It is very comforting to know that we do 
have a number of representatives who are 
vitally interested in the welfare of the people 
as against the big interests. 

Keep up your great work and continued 
courage for the majority of the people of the 
good old United States of America. 

Destruction comes from excess greed, and 
it takes men like yourself to control it. 

Sincerely, 
Purr KLurr. 
Mrowneapouts, MINN., July 25, 1954. 
Senator Warne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: I wish to express my 

doep gratitude to you and Senator Hun- 
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PHREY, as well as those other Senators who 
are striving so greatly to forestall the giv- 
ing away of the $12 billion in taxpayers’ 
money that has been invested in Federal 
atomic developments. 

Your firm devotion to the cause of liberal 
government for the people of America and 
your unceasing and alert attention to the 
welfare and best interests of all the people of 
these United States will surely be long re- 
membered by a grateful Nation as a true 
example of a real American statesman. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN A. BLOMGREN, 
UPLAND, CALIF. July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Americans really in- 
terested In our country thank you and your 
Senator colleagues for the grand fight you 
are putting up for us reference this huge 
steal or giveaway of our $12 billion atomic 
plant and patents to ye private power mon- 
opoly or ye power trust of “confessions of 
the Power Trust“ fame. Also, re: this sneak- 
up on our grand TVA, including 600,000 
kilowatts. s} 

Having gotten a pretty good summary 
today, Sunday, first, via Senator Goa on 
Capital Cloak Room; then Howard K. Smith, 
from London; and the views of London on 
our pouting, diplomatic, Geneva acts on 
Indochina; and then CBS’s George Herman; 
and you a few days ago on Frank Edwards 
program, the question arises: Just where 
does the public stand on this atomic-power 
and this sneakup on our TVA? Thanks to 
the witchhunt and to intimidation that is 
abroad in our land these days, the vote via 
mail will be cut; however, this fall's election 
will tell the story of an awakening public, an 
awakening that is taking place throughout 
the world. This fall we will surely at the 
polls “excuse” some of ye private-power- 
monopoly “agents” in the Congress, agents 
of those against our country’s welfare. And 
when I speak of those against America, I 
mean exactly that. For who ever heard of 
private power interested in other than single- 
purpose and scarcity-power projects. Is that 
how TVA operates? Certainly not. TVA 
operates, as you know, on a multipurpose 
basis or hydrology basis, meaning not just 
electric power, but the even more important 
phases of hydrology, namely: flood control, 
water and soil conservation, re- and affore- 
station, hundreds of small and large lakes 
(full of fish and fine playgrounds for our kid- 
dies and adults), lakes holding the water 
back and depositing it in the natural, under- 
ground reservoirs; all this rather than the 
flood water going into the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers when not only lives are lost 
but vast damage done each year. No more 
floods in the great Tennessee Valley. 


And why the rush in slipping this atomic 
power to private power as Congress closes? 
Atomic power will hardly be needed for say 
25 years or until we have installed TVA's 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and thus re- 
pairing the destruction and rape of Mother 
Nature in every State in our Union, rape 
that has been going on for at least 100 
years. It's an old trick this rushing through 
the Congress at the last minute smelly items 
such as this atomic power and this sneakup 
on our TVA. 

Thanks, Senator. 

Cordially, 
FRANKLIN 


Nrw Tonx, N. Y., July 25, 1954. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We still hope that 
your fight will not prove in vain, but at any 
rate you have again conquered the Imagina- 
tion, affection, and respect of all frecdom- 
loving Americans. 

More power to you and keep on fighting. 

As ever. 

Sincerely yours, 


BAXTER. 


Hans Lamm, 


July 31 


New Yoru N. T., July 24, 1954 > 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Simm: Your unceasing, heroic efforts in 
behalf of the welfare of the great majority 
of the people, deserve the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of every thinking, conscientious 
American. 

May the Lord grant you the necessary 
strength and courage and may your efforts 
be crowned with success. 

Respectfully, 


DETROIT, MICH., July 24, 1954. 
Hon WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am not a resident of your 
State, but have always felt that Oregon was 
my adopted State because I have spent many 
wonderful times in your State. I was a 
member of the 96th Division which is from 
Oregon. 

I want to express my appreciation for the 
wonderful work you, Senator, have been do- 
ing for the people of this great country of 
ours. I think you are one of the few men 
in this country who has looked out for the 
people's interest at all times. 

Keep up the good work Senator for I am 
32 there are a lot more people who feel as 

do. 

Yours truly, 


B. GROSSMAN. 


Steve MELAYH. 
Nrw Tonk, N. T., July 24, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It looks to me as if the GOP have 
no intentions of staying in power more than 
the 4 years allotted them. Just time enough 
to appreciate a change. That is why they are 
in such a hurry to grab as much chickenfeed 
as they can. Little realizing that the slow, 
but sure, way might cover up more. 

Best wishes for you and your colleagues. 
It makes me feel good that there are still a 
few mammals in our leaders in Government. 
Too many behave like jellyfish. 

Good luck and God bless you. 

Sincerely, ` 
Mrs. ELLA BELLA MONDSCHETN. 


Sours EucLm, Onto, July 24, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: To you and your 
associates in this fight against another give- 
away by the present administration I wish 
to offer my thanks and appreciation for your 
gallant fight. May God bless your efforts, 
Sincerely, 
Rura and A. D. Horwrrz. 


Stockmen Get Foot in Doorway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tempt to add the revised version of the 
so-called uniform grazing bill to the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 is an example 
of the evils of attaching riders to bills 
that are not directly concerned with the 
subject matter of the principal legisla- 


This grazing legislation has no bearing 
whatsoever on the price-support pro- 
gram. Many proponents of high-price 
supports are vigorously opposed to the 
adoption of S. 2548. Many hunters and 
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fishermen from city districts who want 
to insure the farmer a decent minimum 
standard of living are opposed to giving 
away their rights on public lands to a 
handful of special interests. 

The big livestock interests who have 
vigorously fought the whole farm pro- 
gram and condemned it for years are 
now hitching on to a price support bill 
to try to get their foot in the door and 
control the public domain. I hope that 
responsible proponents of the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1954 reject this attempt to 
make them the vehicle for the enactment 
of bad and dangerous legislation. Y 

I also include a discussion of S. 2548 
by Michael Hudoba in his report from 
Washington in the July 1954 issue of 
Sports Afield magazine: x 

STOCKMEN Get Foot IN DOORWAY 


The drive made by certain groups of stock- 
men who sought unusually special privileges 
for grazing on cur national forests, as ex- 
pressed in bills H. R. 4023 and S. 1491, petered 
out when the public raised a storm of protest 
to Congress, 

But following President Eisenhower's mes- 
sage to Congress on natural resources, two 
bills were introduced by the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Agricul- 
ture. These bills sought to meet some of the 
stockmen's demands for security of tenure 
for livestock grazing permits on national for- 
ests. 

S. 2548 and H. R. 6787 by Senator GEORGE 
AIKEN (Republican, Vermont), Senator En- 
warp Ture (Republican, Minnesota), and 
Representative Currrorp Hore (Republican, 
Kansas) are a considerably modified version 
of the D'Ewart-Barrett bills, and have the 
endorsement of the administration. 

S. 2548 passed the Senate in an even more 
modified form, although the majority of con- 
servation organizations strongly object to ita 
provisions. Conservationists claim the pro- 
visions are unnecessary since most of the 
proposals are already in effect by order of the 
Agriculture Secretary. A particular objec- 
tion is against the foot-in-the-door priority 
for grazing-permit domination of our na- 
tional forests. 

The Senate amended S. 2548 to eliminate 
the words “grazing uses” from the bill, and 
substituted instead the words “any occu- 
pancy and use of.“ This action together 
with the change of the bill's title would 
make the bill more of a multiple-purpose- 
use deal for our national forest lands. But 
as you examine the provisions of S. 2548, it 
becomes clear that the details for adminis- 
tering this proposed law are designed for 
grazing-permit uses, and in effect make graz- 
ing a Priority use of these lands. 

The multiple-purpose-use councils, which 
the Senate put into the bill to pacify the 
public's conservation wishes, would have 
representatives of the various interests of 
the national forests, such as timber, wild- 
life, recreation, and so on. But the council 
is not necessarily required by the proposed 
law, and whether it would be set up at all 
is left up to the Secretary of Agriculutre. 
Even if the multiple-purpose-use council 
should be set up, there is no provision for 
expenses for council members to represent 
the public, and the council could not super- 
sede the grazing advisory boards established 
under the Granger-Thye Act. 

While S. 2548 states a congressional policy 
that such uses as grazing, watershed con- 
servation, timber production, recreation, 
mining, and wildlife should be safeguarded 
and given full consideration, it does not spell 
out this aim in the detail for law and ad- 
ministration as it does the various provisions 
for grazing use. 

Livestock permittees would be given statu- 
tory rights to improve national forest land 
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for grazing purposes with the consent of the 
Agriculture Department, and to benefit from 
such increased capacity. This could 
include fencing of the public forest lands, 
and so on. They would have implemented 
rights for appeal in district courts over dis- 
putes on grazing uses and rights on national 
forest lands. 

In other words, while timber, recreation, 
and other multiple-purposes uses remain in 
the status of temporary permissive trespass 
use, the grazing right and grazing permit 
occupancy would be implemented and bol- 
stered by law far more than other public 
uses. 

We suggest that you refer to the May 1954 
issue of Sports Afield for the revealing story, 
It’s Still Your Land, that tells about the 
stockmen’s scheming that led to these bills. 


Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
suance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am writing to you 
on behalf of my wife and myself to express 
our gratitude for, and to convey our appre- 
ciation of, your courageous and inspiring 
fight against the administration's ill-con- 
ceived atomic energy legislation. We 
heartily support and endorse your efforts. 

At the same time, we would like you to 
know that we have long admired you for the 
intelligent and forthright manner in which 
you have played your self-appointed role 
of gadfly and public conscience in the Senate 
on many other vital issues, 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L, A, STERBA. 


MARIETTA, Ga., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I thought that you 
might enjoy glancing at my column of July 
22 that was an appraisal of you. It is en- 
closed. It appeared in the North Georgia 
Tribune of Canton, Ga. 

I am very proud of your recent talks on 
atomic power. 

My students at the Marietta Center of the 
University of Georgia appreciate your mav- 
erickism. In our age of conformity the word 
Morse is becoming a symbol of independence. 


Sincerely, 
ERNEST JERNIGAN. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE A POLITICAL Maverick 
(By Ernest Jernigan, history instructor, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Marietta Center) 
A dictionary states that a maverick is "An 
animal found without an owner's brand.” 
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Although there are but a few mavericks on 
the range today due to fences, the United 
States Senate has a statesman who is roam- 
ing unchecked in that honored body despite 
efforts to corral him. The Senator who can 
be saddled with the nickname of “Maverick” 
is WAYNE Morse. 

Being from a pioneer State—Oregon—per- 
haps one should not be too surprised to find 
a man with a sturdy independent spirit. 
Unlike the other 95 Senators who have party 
labels of Republican or Democratic, the un- 
branded Morse belongs to a unique group— 
the Independent Republican Party. “And 
why,” a reader might inqutre, “is it unique?” 
Simple. It has but one member—"Mayerick” 
Morse. 

In the 19th century the cowboys toted 
shootin’ irons but the irrepressible Morse 
who is a guardian of the interests of the man 
on the street has a weapon with a 
more telling effect—a biting tongue. Judg- 
ing by the pained howls of some vested in- 
terests which are attempting to get some- 
thing for nothing his vocal cords have been 
put to an effective use. 

Due to his training and experience, this 
battier is well equipped to combat those who 
slow the hand of progress. Among many 
other honors, Morse has been dean of the 
Law School of the University of Oregon, 
Previously he had been an instructor of 
argumentation. In addition, he is possessor 
of the Senate record for speaking continu- 
cusly over 22 hours. 

When General Eisenhower refused in 1952 
to take a positive stand on some critical 
issues and allowed McCaarrny to ride on his 
personal train, Morse—not smitten with 
bandwagonitis—shocked the faithful by bolt- 
ing the Republican Party and backing Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. Following the Republican 
victory in November 1952, Morse got the 
“treatment.” He was booted off key com- 


-mittees (a fate that has not happened to 


McCarrny). ` 

What is the difference between a statesman 
and a politician? Who is qualified to sort 
the two groups? It has been said that a 
statesman lives for the next generation 
whereas a politician lives for the next elec- 
tion. The political scientists who make a 
life study of politics should be qualified to 
evaluate those in public office. 

In 1952 a group of political scientists were 
called upon to rate the Senators. Their 
judgment separated the statesmen from the 
politicians. As might be guessed Morse 
rated high, being exceeded only by Dovcras 
and KEFAUVER. Other Senators whose ratings 
might be of general interest are FULBRIGHT 
(5), MARGARET CHASE SMITH (6), SPARKMAN, 
(13), FLANDERS (21), Russert (25), GEORGE 
(31), Nrxon (71), and McOarTuy (last). 

Few will dispute that pioneer spirit made 
America great. But is that spirit vanishing 
like the buffalo and the 5-cent cup of coffee? 
If the answer is yes, what solution can be 
put to use in an effort to counteract the 
seepage of spirit? 

A new Morse code might well be utilized 
to inject a new vigor into America. In the 
19th century, communication received a ter- 
rife boost by the dots and dashes of Samuel 
F. B. Morse. A century later America is being 
faced with survival in an atomic era of crisis. 

It seems that America would do itself a 
favor by adopting a newer and greater Morse 
code—which contains strong doses, not dots 
and dashes—of courage, character, optimism, 
honesty, intelligence, and maverickism,. 

BAKER, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dran Warne: Your fight to stop the give- 
away of atomic power to the private utilities 
should go down as one of the great legisla- 
tive battles of our time. Your work to focus 
attention on this phase of the administras, 
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tion's giveaway program deserves the appre- 
ciation of citizens throughout the country. 

We may not be able to evaluate the success 
of your efforts at this time, but I know that 
what you have done will play a big part in 
bringing to the attention of people through- 
out the country the administration's posl- 
tion on development of power resources. 

Keep up the good fight, 

Sincerely, 
AL ULLMAN, 

NogrH Larrte Rock, ARK., July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: When I saw this picture 
and read of your well-known stand I thought 
again that is my Senator even though I 
didn’t get to vote for you for two reasons: 
Iam not from Oregon and I am a Democrat, 

We neglect to tell our Senators how much 
we appreciate the hard battle they fight for 
us often, but I feel that I must let you know 
that your untiring efforts in the behalf of 
we the working people and other low-income 
people are really appreciated. 

May God bless and keep you as you fight 
the battles for we the people of all of the 
United States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Emmy McCaut. 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. Warne L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sewaror Morse: I am writing this 
brief note to tell you how much I appreciate 
your hard work in behalf of the people of 
the United States. You and those associated 
with you in this difficult task now going on 
in the Senate are to be commended for your 
fine work. 

I sincerely hope that you will succeed in 
stopping the giveaway of the rights and prop- 
erty of all the people to a selected few. 
These selfish interests are doing more to 
harm the cause of a free democratic govern- 
ment than any group on the scene today. 

Yesterday afternoon I had the pleasure of 
hearing you answer questions of the young 
people on the American Forum program. I 
thought you did an excellent Job of giving 
straightforward answers to some very perti- 
nent and appropriate questions. 

I do hope you seek reelection from the 
great State of Oregon when your present term 
expires, 


With every good wish to you and your 
family, I hope you soon again will have the 
occasion to visit Pittsburgh at which time 
I may renew my acquaintance with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. KNOX. 


Norra Hor. vwoop, CAL ., July 25, 1954. 

Hon. Senator Monse: Congratulations on 
your fight against the dip into the taxpayers 
pockets for the benefit of the power lobby. 

If this administration keeps on as they've 
etarted under the guidance of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary McKay, we'll have 
os much giveaway as there was under 


Keep up the good wark, and we will try to 
help out at the next election. 
Yours respectfully, 
Sam BEMMERING. 
Wermoutn, Mass., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Senator Monsx: George Norris, T. N., 
La Follette, and all the many others who 
fought, bled, and died in the cause for the 
rights of the masses, are happy tonight that 
you and the others with you are waging an 


honest fight to preserve the precious rights 
they won for us. 
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If a few of the Senators had read Carl 
Thompson's Confessions of the Power Trust, 
it would help a lot. I'd certainly recom- 
mend it and several other books that might 
help the President to know what this is all 
about. Mr. Eisenhower is a victim of his 
advisers. He simply does not know what is 
behind this power move, I know. 

Thanks with all my heart for your devotion 
to the cause that means so much to all of us. 

Sincerely, 
WINNIFRED MATHEWS, 
New HAVEN, CONN., July 25, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to express 
our wholehearted approval of your efforts to 
inform the public of the undesirable conse- 
quences of several of the proposed changes 
in the Atomic Energy Act. We agree that, 
since it was developed by the public, it 
should be controlled by the public. We hope 
that more leeway will be allowed in sharing 
atomic information with our allies. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. and Mrs. Dovcias REES, 
ARLINGTON, July 26, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am not one of your 
constituents, but a person who appreciates 
your courage and Integrity, Thank you for 
the way you guard the people's rights. 

I am unalterably opposed to giving the 
investment of the American people in atomic 
energy to Dixon-Yates or any other private 
concern. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss JOHNIE CHRISTIAN. 
ARLINGTON, VA., July 27, 1954. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We appreciate what 
you are doing for the people in the filibuster 
that is now going on. 

I hope and pray that you will succeed, 

Sincerely, 

CATHERINE TROTTIER 
Mrs. J. L. Trottier. 

West REDDING, CONN., July 25, 1954. 

Hon. Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senator of Oregon, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am indeed happy 
to have the opportunity to add my name 
to, I am sure; many hundreds more of your 
friends, to the list of congratulations for 
your honest and sincere fight against the 
President's AEC bill to turn over to private 
power as an entering wedge to destroy public 
‘power. 
Norris were allve he too would take you by 
the hand and say, “congratulations you are 
fighting for the common people.” 

I would like also to add to the list of con- 
gratulations those names of United States 
Senators, according to press reports, who are 
standing by you in this fight for the common 
people and against the power trust: Senators 
Gore of Tennessee, HILL of Alabama, NEELY 
of West Virginia, JOHNSON of Colorado, Lren- 
MAN of New York Macnuson of Washing- 
ton, SPARKMAN of Alabama, ANDERSON of New 
Mexico, HUMPHREY of Minnesota, DOUGLAS of 
Illinois, and the two Republicans, Hon. Wm- 
LIAM H. Lancer of North Dakota, and Jon 
SHERMAN COOrER of Kentucky, and others. 

Senator Morse, I fully realize that you 
have an uphill fight, but I feel sure it will 
not be in vain. This giveaway program of 
the present administration must be stopped. 
They got away with the offshore oll bill; now 
it is public power, aluminum plants, syn- 
thetic-rubber plants, and Hells Canyon now 
to be turned over to the power trust. 


I am sure that if Senator George, 
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I received your specch on wiretapping. 
Thank you very much. Again congratula- 
tions and best wishes. 

I am, very sincerely yours, 

LEONARD CRAIG. 
BURLINGAME, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
; Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We think the pro- 
posed atomic-energy bill should be sent back 
to committee for complete rewriting and 
elimination of the many objectionable fea- 
tures governing domestic development of 
atomic energy, especially the vicious feature 
directed against TVA. 

The basic patents should remain in the 
hands of the people by all means. More 
power to you and your courageous colleagues, 
We hope you may win this good fight. 

Yours truly, y 
J. A. WALDRON. 
Rurn WALDRON. 
WasuHiIncron, D. C., July 26, 1954. 
The Honorable Warxx MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: Just a short note of 
encouragement in your current fight on the 
atomic-energy bill. I feel, as I belleve you 
do, that the domestic phases of this bill is 
another step in the giveaway program of the 
administration, The enactment of this bill 
in its present form would accelerate the 
already rapid trend toward monopolistic 
control of our economy by a limited number 
of business giants. 

I und your vigilance in this and other 
matters highly refreshing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR KORN, 


WALLA WALLA, Wastt., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: I. as a citizen, want 
to thank you for your courageous and effec- 
tive efforts to keep the atomic-energy invest- 
ment of our country from being handed over 
to private interests. I think that this is the 
most crucial issue which has been faced in 
the history of the world. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that munition makers 
have fomented wars for decades. If we place 
atomic energy with its bomb potential in the 
hands of private interests, the world will 
have little chance of escaping an atomic 
war. Of secondary importance, of course, is 
the fact that the Government has spent huge 
sums to develop atomic energy; so the bene- 
fits should certainly go to the taxpayers, and 
not sold to them at a profit. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the great work you are doing and pray 
for your success, 

Sincerely, 
Guy W. HAWKINS. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We Democrats of California are 
deeply grateful to you, Senator Gore, of 
Tennessee, and the other Senators alive to 
the various menaces in the AEC bill on 
atomic energy for the vallant battle against 
its endorsement. 

Regarding this bill as one of “giveaway 
powers” to powerful monopolies, with little 
protection for the interests of the general 
public, and one of the worst of several such 
“giveawnys” in this administration, we feel 
that it is vital that the bill be defeated. 

I am a true Daughter of the American 
Revolution and a voting citizen of many 


i Sincerely yours; , 
Mrs, JOANNA BRYAN GEORGE 
(83 ycars of age). 


1954 


SEATTLE, Wastt,, July 22, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Morse: We need more 
Warne Morses in the Senate. Our best 
wishes and hopes are with you in your 
atomic-energy filibuster. 

Sincerely yours, 
VIRGINIA M. KNOWLES. 


DORCHESTER, Mass., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR; This is to advise you that I much 
appreciate the efforts of your associates and 
yourself to prevent the passage of the Eisen- 
hower atomic-energy power bill in its pres- 
ent form, 

I have long admired your independence, 
integrity. and devotion to your responsibil- 
ities us a Senator. 

CHARLES H. ANDERSON, 
San Mareo, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNeE C. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: If I had the money, I would 
send you a dozen fresh roses for your button- 
hole. With the leadership of the Democratic 
Party joining a gag move, your ranks will be 
thinned. Unfortunately, there are still not 
near enough legislators who consider the gen- 
eral welfare more important than politics. 

I hope this private-monopoly bill will be- 
come a milistone around the neck of the 
administration. I shall do my utmost in my 
Own small area to see that this is so, 

Thank you, very much, sir, for reminding 
me by your stand that there are some strong 
men left. The cause of liberals would be 
hopelessly lost if this was not true. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mack C. McCoy, 


Boston, Mass., July 25, 1954. 

My Dran Senator Morse: I would like to 
express my admiration for the courageous 
stand you are taking on the atomic-energy 
revision bill. Not only in this, but in all 
questions before the Senate you have consist- 
ently shown and proven your liberalism and 
your sympathy with what will benefit the 
majority of the people. 

I especially admire your complete candor, 
because that is one quality which is so sadly 
lacking in our not always so distinguished 
Senate. Your forthright and outspoken voice 
is badly needed throughout the country to- 
day, when it is considered dangerous to dis- 
agree with the prevailing opinion, a most 
pitiful and disgraceful state of affairs. 

I do want to express my respect and ad- 
miration for you which has extended over 
these past years. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. RUTH Dick. 
New Marker, N. J. 

If every Senator were independent (like 
Senator Morse) we certainly would have a 
better United States of America. 

Keep up the good work. 

THEO. A. Marks, 


ENGLEWOOD, COLO., July 24, 1954. 

Dear Senator Morse: Most of the time 
when I think of writing a letter to the Times 
or to Washington it is to be highly critical, 
so it is a welcome thing to write you again 
to say that there are still people to admire 
in Washington and you are still the highest 
on my list, 

Anyway, I'm at last convinced that the 
best way to be a good citizen is to be a cheer- 
ing section for those in Government one ad- 
mires, I sincerely wish there were a lot 
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more men like you in Washington, and we 
are lucky to have the few we have. 

Keep up your good fight. It must be a 
terrifically hard job to buck the fog of igno- 
rance that pervades Washington now and 
you deserve the grateful thanks of all people 
burdened with the capacity to think. 

My most sincere appreciation and thanks 
are yours, 

Pav. BUSCH. 

8 San Jose, CALIF., July 23, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Am enclosing copies of letters 
which are, I believe, self-explanatory. 

We hear on the radio newscast that your 
speech of last night lasted 6 hours. The 
President's proposal that the TVA contract 
with private power interests for power cer- 
tainly should be opposed along with the 
other giveaways of the people's property. 

It is gratifying to know that one of your 
stature is pitching for the interests of the 
many rather than favoring the few who al- 
ready have more than enough, 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT NORDMAN, Jr. 


LONG Brach, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Morse: I cannot tell you how 
much I admire you for the courageous stand 
you are taking and how great is the debt of 
the people of this country to those in Wash- 
ington who are fighting to preserve for us 
the resources for which we have paid enor- 
mously. : 

It is inspiring, heartening—and all too 
rare—to see a man with the courage of his 
convictions, a man to whom country takes 
precedence over party, and principle prece- 
dence over all, 

I hope the people of Oregon appreciate you 
and wiil never forget. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARA G. HARRINGTON. 


Should We Let Russia Take Over U. N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
July 26, 1954, entitled “It Would Be 
Stupid, Indeed, To Let Russia Take Over 
U. N.“ 

As the editorial points out, we stand 
to gain very little, if anything, by walk- 
ing out of the U. N. But much could 
be lost if we play into the hands of the 
Soviet policy of trying to isolate us from 
the rest of the free world. For that 
reason, I wish to commend the editorial 
to careful consideration of my colleagues, 

The editorial follows: 

Ir Wovtp Be Sturm, INDEED, To Ler Russia 
Take Over U. N. 

Russia's best bet for dominating the world 
is to try to isolate the United States, cut us 
off from our allies, and force us out as leader 
of the free world. 
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Nothing could further that policy more 
than American withdrawal from the United 
Nations. Yet there are those who would 
have us leave the U. N. They seem to want 
to make foreign policy out of the bromide 
about “cutting off your nose to spite your 
face.” 

The fact is that through the U. N. the 
United States has implemented its leadership 
of the free world since the end of World 
War II. If we withdrew in a pique over not 
haying our own way in everything, one of 
two disastrous things would happen: The 
U. N. would cease to exist as a hopeful, 
workable agency for discussing and trying to 
iron out world problems, or we would be 
giving Russia U, N. leadership tied up in gift 
wrappings, 

It is the latter possibility that must have 
Soviet leaders licking their chops. There has 
long been a struggle for U. N. leadership. So 
far we have won. But Russia and her satel- 
lites are intensifying their fight. They are 
busy joining U. N. agencies which in the past 
they have ridiculed and boycotted. 

Russia has just taken up membership, 
after an 8-year boycott, in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). Why? Because 
UNESCO's work in backward countries has 
been effective. It has won friends for the 
tree world. Russia has called UNESCO pro- 
grams agencies of American policy. Falling 
to wreck those programs, Russia now wants 
a voice in them, and if possible, control over 
them. American withdrawal from the U. N. 
would hand over UNESCO to Russia. 

Or, take the International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO), dedicated to ralsing world 
labor standards. The Communist bloc has 
boycotted ILO. Now Russia, the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia have taken up ILO mem- 
bership. Nobody imagines that the Com- 
munists will end or allow inspection of 
slave labor camps or do anything about 
labor standards. But as ILO members they 
can be harassed and questioned on these 
matters, If we quit the U. N. we not only 
will lose a chance to show up Russia's 
labor policies for what they are, but will 
give the Communists opportunity to sub- 
vert labor movements over the world. 

Russia has long looked upon the U. N. pri- 
marily as a propaganda sounding board. 
We have been more successful there than 
Russia. But if we walk out, the sounding 
board becomes Russia's alone—and Rus- 
sian strength will tend to dominate other 
U. N. members. 

Britain's place in the U. N. without us 
would be difficult. Britain would be iso- 
lated and the forces trying to drive her 
into the neutralist bloc would intensify. 

Whatever some of our dissatisfactions 
with the U. N., the fact is that we and not 
Russia have been the gainers because the 
U. N. exists. On issue after issue Russia has 
been shown up before the world as unco- 
operative, recalcitrant, bullying, and deceit- 
ful. The U. N. Charter provisions have given 
added authority for our mutual security 
pacts. It was U. N. authority which gave 
meaning to Korean resistance of aggression. 
We have won most of the major tests in the 
U. N. between the free world and the Com- 
munists, 

For many of the small nations of the 
world, and for most of our allies, the U. N, 
is the world’s best hope for peace. If we 
desert, we weaken that hope and dilute 
the faith of our friends. We would be in 
the position of a big boy grabbing his 
marbles and going home because he couldn't 
have his own way. 

Nothing could be gained by our walking 
out of the U.N. Much could be lost. And 
the greatest loss to us and the free world 
would be a gain in the Russian policy of 
isolating us from the rest of the world, 
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Messages in Opposition to Atomic Energy 
Bill : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 31, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pur- 
- guance of the permission granted me to- 
day, I submit for printing in the Recorp 
various telegrams and letters showing 
the reaction of the people throughout 
the country to the efforts made by those 
of us who fought the atomic-energy bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
frams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Brooxiyn, N. T., July 25, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR Morse: We applaud you. 
My wife, my mother, and myself have heard 
you on the program of Frank Edwards and we 
are, indeed, thankful that someone in Wash- 
ington is looking after the welfare of the 
people. 

Our only regret is that we cannot vote for 
you. Thank you again. 


Sincerely, 
Howarn B. Barron. 
P. 8—Don't bother to answer this—use 
the time to rest. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: Your efforts in re the ad- 
ministration's AEC-TVA private-power pro- 
gram are infinitely commendable. 


Yours, 4 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 23, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Mosse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SrNaTOR Morse: I want to thank you 
very much for the great battle you are put- 
ting up in behalf of the people of America. 
I don't know what we of the West would do 
without you. 

I always feel safe when I hear your voice, 
or read your speeches—whatever cause you 
plead I know it win redound to the good of 
America. May God bless you and give you 
continued good health and vigor. 

I have often thought Senator, Morse, that 
it would be a wholesome thing if we had 
some kind of a law whereby a Senator, after 
a certain tenure in office could be voted for 
at large, that is, a combination of three 
States might seek the representation of an 
outstanding public servant; or the States 
might be given the privilege of so voting. I 
have wondered about this often. There was 
the great Senator Norris, of Nebraska, who 
did so much for the Middle West; he should 
have been made a Senator at Large so that 
we who lived in adjoining States could have 
voted for him. I was living in Colorado at 
that time. There are so few real statesmen 
that when one is found a greater portion of 
the country should have the advantage of his 
leadership. 

Thank you again, I keep you in my 
prayers. 

Respectfully, 
(Mrs.) Suste CAMPBELL. 
Ocean Crry, N. J., July 25, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept our ut- 

most appreciation for your fight on behalf of 
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the people of the United States, seeking to 
prevent the giveaway of the wealth of atomic 
energy to big business. 
Gratefully, 
ROBERT AND EvELINA R. Pnurrr. 
BELLFLOWER, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am sure only recorded 
history will give the full share of rightful 
recognition so well deserved to you and your 
colleagues in your heroic and commendable 
effort to keep for the American people that 
which is rightfully theirs, 

I do hope the apparent indifference of 
these same American people will not result 
in any lessening of your efforts in your 
constant fight in their behalf. Surely the 
lack of liberal newspapers and radios must 
be responsible, 

Your appearances on Frank Edwards AFL 
programs are most invigorating and en- 
lightening. Please do so more often. 

Yours for more liberal legislation. 

Paul. Cover, 
CINCINNATI, ONTO, July 22, 1954. 

Dran SN AT on Morse: We thank you for 
looking after the people's interest with your 
forthright stand in the atomic energy de- 
bate, 

Sincerely, 
Mary and MARTIN BERMAN., 


Saw Fnaxcrsco, CALIF., July 25, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to 
thank you for your excellent work in fight- 
ing the atomic power giveaway, You cer- 
tainly are to be commended for your re- 
sistance to pressures applied by big power 
concerns, 

It is indeed a shame that there are so 
few newspapers in this country that make 
clear to the population the underlying mo- 
tives of this bill. Perhaps if the people 
knew more about the bill you would not 
have to fight so hard. 

I. and many other Californians, wish you 
luck in defeating this treacherous piece of 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jan Pottssar, 
Nonrit Boston, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: Congratulations 
upon your vision—and physical stamina— 
which have aroused us to the importance 
of the Atomic Energy Commission bill. I 
have just written Senators LEHMAN and Ives 
about it. 

For all our sakes, I wish you continued 
success. I regret that geography prevents 
my voting for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE BOLDENOW, 


Saw Francisco, CALIF., July 26, 1954. 
Dear Senator Morse: Once again I want to 
Congratulate you on your courage in fighting 
the giveaway Republican program—also to 
thank you for guarding our interests— 
hearing you last night on that Youth Wants 
To Know program galvanized me into writ- 
ing to you. 
Hoping you soon win through to victory 
and can have a well earned rest. 
Sincerely, 
May R. Guson. 
EFRKELEY, CALIF., July 24, 1954. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Senator: Thank you for your cour- 
eagous stand against the administration's 
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proposed amendments to the atomic energy 
act 


Best wishes for your success, 
Sincerely, 
EUGENE K. FRIEDMAN. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., July 24, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: May we congratu- 
late you on your stand in regard to the 
atomic energy bill now being heard on the 
floor of the Senate. We wish you every suc- 
cess in your fight. 

My husband and I want you to be assured 
that you have our deepest admiration and 
reepect. We wish there were about a dozen 
more like you serving the people of this 
country. It is about time that the private 
power interests are defeated and become 
aware that the American people will rise 
out of their apathy and support men who 
are their champions. 

It ig not necessary that you answer this 
letter, save your time for the important 
things you are doing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Serena E. ARNOLD. 
JAMES O. ARNOLD, 

P. 8.—1 just heard the program, Youth 
Wants To Know, and seldom will youth hear 
as straight forward answers from a United 
States Senator; we appreciate you.—S. E. A. 


New York, N. T., July 26, 1954. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: You are a wonder- 
ful man, Thank you for giving of your 
strength and vitality and courage in defense 
of the people. 
JULIET LOWELL, 


DEARDORN, Micu., July 25, 1954. 
Senator W. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Sm: Please keep up the good work, 

in regards to the atomic giveaway. 
Yours for more thinking Senators, 
R. J. GIBB, 
Morrison, OKLA., July 27, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: My husband and I 
always try to get the Youth Wants To Know 
program which comes over NBC on Sunday, 
and we were delighted to hear you on that 
program last Sunday. I do think it very 
generous of you to spare the time from press- 
ing matters to give the young people who 
were in the audience your time in answering 
their questions so concisely and clearly. 

We want you to know that your answers 
and explanations on the problems of today 
were far more valuable to youth, and to all 
listeners, than any we have ever heard on 
this program before. We admire your 
straight thinking, and your courage in stick- 
ing to what you think is right—and right it 
is! Stay right in there and pitch, Senator, 
and don't you ever forget that there are mil- 
lions of people right in there behind you, 
pitching for you. 

We are lifelong Democrats, but not to the 
point where we cannot see the good and bad 
in anyone. What this country needs is more 
men like Senator WAYNE Morse in Washing- 
ton. 

Very sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. ISBELL, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE or EDUCATION, 
Minneapolis, July 29, 1954, 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran WAYNE: The morning radio indicated 
you are off on one of your marathon speeches 
again on the atomic-energy bill. My con- 
gratulations on the efforts you are making 
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with your colleagues to dramatize that whole 
situation. I certainly become very much 
irritated when I hear all this prattle about 
free enterprise and then find big business 
out for a big grab in terms of something 
which the Government has developed for 
other purposes and to do this without dis- 
crimination, as it may involve basic secrets 
of this potential weapon of destruction. 

The actual purpose, however, of this let- 
ter is to send you a clipping which I think 
you will appreciate and for any use you 
may wish to make of it If you do not have 
this clipping in your files already, as I sus- 
pect you do not. As the time for the vote 
on the Flanders resolution appears, I wish 
to voice my own concern that all Senators 
stand up and be counted, first on a censure 
of McCartuy if that is the thing that finally 
emerges; secondly, on the removal of Mc- 
Canrur from all his chairmanships that in 
any way jeopardize the welfare of the oper- 
ations of democratic principles. I am well 
aware that there are a lot of so-called sena- 
torial courtesies that have become obsolete 
and yet apparently Members of the Senate 
unwilling to be realistic about. I think it 
is up to the Senate to clear their own house 
and put it in order before the situation be- 
comes such that it will be forced upon them 
by the public. This is simply to say that 
as an old friend, and an American citizen, 
I urge most emphatically that your own 
vote and your influence be cast in the direc- 
tion of the intent of FLANDERS’ resolution 
concerning MCCARTHY, 

Cordially, 
Netson L. Bosstnc, 
Professor of Education, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran WAYNE: Like far too many other 
people, I rarely take my pen in hand to 
express my approval of something an elected 
representative has said or done. 

But I must take this opportunity to re- 
dress the balance, at least to some extent. 
I wish to express my admiration for the 
magnificent fight that you put up in your 
effort to improve the atomic-energy bill. 
You and the small, determined group of 
men who worked on this matter are enti- 
tled to the Nation's gratitude, 

Best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN S. SIcaL, 
„ 
Nrwronr. Onec., July 27, 1954, 
Sonator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your efforts in support of amendments to 
correct deficiencies in atomic-energy legis- 
lation appreciated. Keep up the good work. 

Mittaro MARTIN, 
President, Central Lincoln Public 
Utility District. 
PORTLAND, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We send you our best wishes and support 
for your efforts to prevent the atomic-energy 
giveaway. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. C. TANNER. 
WII. TANNER. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT VAN Bruccen, 
EUGENE, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Keep up the good work. 

N. B. VANDEGRIFT, 
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CORVALLIS, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to commend 
you for your courageous stand in the Senate 
on the atomic bill. You may rest assured 
we are all with you. 

BEN LITTLE, 
Manager, Benton Lincoln Electric 
Cooperative, 


CORVALLIS, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Further commend you for courageous stand 
on atomic bill. You and Senate colleagues 
will also win argument for us at BPA on 
pending reorganizaiton of the agency if you 
succeed in present endeavor. 
Kindest regards, 
Brut. TROMMERSHAUSEN. 


SALEM, OREG., July 27, 1954. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR: We urgently request delay- 
ing action on atomic bill now before Senate 
until its present damaging features can have 
careful study and understanding. Our peo- 
ple amazed by recent disclosure of the 
amount of their tax moneys now involved 
and the apparent Intent of Congress to deal 
carelessly with their investment. 

Hariey Linux. 

President, Oregon State Farmers Union, 

PORTLAND, IND., July 28, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building: 

The shoes of George Norris fit you per- 
fectly. Carry on, 

Howard J. BOURNE. 


Morcan Hitt, Carr., July 26, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wish to commend 
you for the strong stand you are taking 
against the administration's enormous give- 
away program. We are confident that when 
the people in general come to understand the 
real issues involved they will thank you for 
your brave fight to save our natural resources 
for the common good. 

With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess we are, 

Most sincerely yours, 
A. W. BILLING. 
Mrs. A. W. BILLING. 


Amendment of Railroad Retirement Act 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7840) to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I want at the outset to con- 
gratulate the chairman, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Wotverton], in 
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bringing in the very worthwhile amend- 
ments that have been presented to the 
committee. 

This amendment that I have offered 
at this time refers to a very small class 
of people but a very important class of 
widows. During the struggle to enact a 
proper railroad-retirement bill, those 
here who are more familiar with the leg- 
islation than I will recall that there was 
a period between the years 1935 and 
1938 during which there was no act op- 
erative to take care of surviving widows. 
I believe one of the laws enacted previ- 
ous to that time had been declared un- 
constitutional. The result was to leave 
a small group of widows who up to the 
present time have received nothing, al- 
though their husbands died in the serv- 
ice over a long period of time. 

What my amendment does is simply 
this: To consider as beneficiaries those 
widows whose husbands died during this 
period between August of 1935 and June 
of 1938 who had 30 years of service and 
which widows now have no other kind of 
benefits, public or private, widows whose 
husbands really helped build the rail- 
roads of this country at that particular 
period, that they be considered as bene- 
ficiaries under this act. 

I offered this amendment in 1951 and 
recall Mr. Harris remarked at that time 
that it was a worthwhile provision, but 
he wanted to give it more study. I think 
the gentleman from Florida might re- 
call that the following year I offered it 
again, and he indicated that it should be 
studied and have consideration. 

At that time the Railroad Retirement 
Board stated, 1951, that there would be 
no increase in the tax rate needed to 
take care of the situation, 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Has the 
gentleman estimated what the cost 
would be? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. At that 
time the cost was esimated to be less 
than $10 million completely, all through 
the years. That was in 1951. It was 
estimated that the number of such 
widows was less than 2,000. At the pres- 
ent time it would be reasonable to 
assume that it will be half of that 
amount. This is for widows who are 
absolutely unprovided for by any kind 
of benefit. So that this narrowing small 
group of aged widows of railroad men 
who had more than 30 years’ service 
might participate in this act, people who 
were left out because of the interpreta- 
tion of the law during that period of 
time. They deserve sympathetic con- 
sideration as well as the children. As I 
say, it is a worthy small group of aged 
widows whose husbands have had 30 
years of service. I think they should be 
given consideration, because their hus- 
bands were the men who helped build 
the railroads. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Why fix the start- 
ing date at 1935? How about going back 
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further and taking care of widows whose 
husbands died prior to 1935? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I think 
this period covers practically all the 
widows who survive. There might be 
some few others perhaps with these qual- 
ifications, but I think widows in this cat- 
egory when the Jaw was not operative, 
when it had been declared unconstitu- 
tional, should be given consideration. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman un- 
derstands, of course, that this $10 million 
it will cost must come out of the railroad 
retirement fund. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. That 
was the cost estimated in 1951. The 
Railroad Retirement Board estimated 
that it would not require any increase in 
the tax rate. That was in 1951, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. During the hear- 
ings on the bill H. R. 7840 the gentleman 
will find statements to the effect that 
any further liberalization of this law will 
further weaken the fund. 

Mr, KERSTEN of Wisconsin. How- 
ever, this very small group of widows 
whose husbands died after 30 years of 
service are deserving of consideration 
and the Board has said the cost would 
not impair the fund. 


Is This the Great Crusade? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fol- 
lowing editorial taken from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of July 7, 1954, and en- 
titled “Is This the Great Crusade?” 

For a long time, the members of the 
Republican Party have misrepresented, 
misinterpreted, and maligned the record 
of the past administration in the field of 
foreign affairs. Some of them insist on 
doing it even now, perhaps to divert the 
attention of the people from the poor 
performance of their own administration 
in this field. x 

For, after all, what has the great cru- 
sade accomplished? 

What nations have been liberated? 

What advances have been made in the 
free world’s struggle with Communism? 

The great free world alliance is crack- 
ing, and running out of breath; the Com- 
munists have made new gains in the 
Far East—gains that have been sanc- 
tioned, at least for time being, by the 
West; and, to top it all, the administra- 
tion and its party members in our Na- 
tional Legislature are cutting our de- 
fense, mutual security, and anti-Com- 
munist propaganda appropriations. 

The editorial follows: 

Is THIS THE GREAT CRUSADE? 

The Republican bigh command has ap- 
parently determined to make foreign policy 
an issue of the fall campaign. The theory, 
someone has said, seems to be there is some 
more mileage in Acheson, 
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Vice President Nixon seems to have sig- 
naled the course in Milwaukee when he 
said that Acheson policy was directly re- 
sponsible for the loss of China and added 
that if China had not been lost there would 
have been no wars in Korea and Indochina. 
That this was no accident was evidenced last 
week when he charged in a television broad- 
cast that the Truman administration left 
behind a foreign policy of weakness, a policy 
of surrender of principle at the conference 
table. 

Much could be said about the dishonesty 
of these statements. And about the irony 
of a Republican spokesman making them at 
this particular time. 

It wasn't American policy that lost China 
to the Reds, of course. Chiang Kai-shek 
lost China, The United States tried to help 
him with materiel for 39 divisions and §2 
billion in grants and credit. Wholesale 
desertions gave most of the men and equip- 
ment to the Communists. Chinese grafters 
in high places lined their pockets. Only 
massive American armies fighting in China 
might have saved that country for Chiang. 
The American people, weary of the struggle 
after World War II. would never have con- 
sented to such action, had any American 
Government even considered it. The Re- 
publicans advocated no such thing. They 
held back on foreign aid compared to the 
Democrats. They once even voted to stop 
aid to Korea before the Communists attacked. 

As for the war in Indochina, certainly the 
Vice President must know that it got under 
way in 1946, 3 years before the Chinese Reds 
took China and chased Chiang to Formosa. 

As for the charge of weakness in foreign 
policy—the Eisenhower administration, to 
date, certainly looks worse in this respect 
than did the Truman administration. 

The Eisenhower administration has ac- 
cepted a shaky and unsatisfactory armistice 
“at the conference table” in Korea. It is 
standing by while Indochina, or great parts 
of it, disappear back of the Iron Curtain. 
The free world alliance is doing poorly under 
its leadership. Finally, while warning of the 
growing menace of communism, it has con- 
tinued to cut back military, foreign aid, and 
propaganda appropriations. 

The Truman administration, on the other 
hand, stopped communism in Greece and 
Turkey, blocked it in Europe with the Mar- 
shall plan and NATO, fostered the great free 
world alliance, blocked the Reds in under- 
developed areas with economic assistance and 
Point 4 and led in stopping outright Red 
ageression in Korea. 

It is heard that the Nixon speeches reflect 
desperation of the top Republicans about 
the coming elections and the feeling that 
attacks on Truman-Acheson foreign policies 
helped win in 1952 and could help again in 
1954. 

Furthermore, there is the argument that 
“the Democrats ran against Hoover for 20 
years, why shouldn't we run against Truman 
and Acheson for a while?” 

There is, however, this diiference: Kicking 
foreign policy and issues around the political 
arena at this moment in world history is a 
very dangerous occupations 

It complicates the problem of trying to 
develop a sound and sensible foreign policy. 
It makes it increasingly difficult for the Dem- 
ocrats (who sre almost in a majority in Con- 
gress now, and may be after January) to 
continue cooperation with the prerent ad- 
ministration in foreign affairs. It bewildcrs 
our allies and delights our enemies. 

It causes serious disunity bere at home, 
and we Americans need unity today as we 
have needed it only in other hours of crisis. 

President Eisenhower might halt these 
tactics of Nixon and the GOP political mas- 
terminds. Or is a shabby try for political 
victory to be placed above national unity, 
bipartisan foreign policy, bonesty, and 
decency? 

Is this the great crusade? 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Inclusion of Farmers in the Social 
Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a very in- 
teresting compilation has been brought 
to my attention relative to the attitude 
of farmers toward inclusion under the 
Social Security Act. This study has 
been summarized in a brief statement 
made available to me by Mr. Victor 
Christgau, Director of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In order that the information may be 
available to all Members of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that the brief 
Teport, Attitude of Farmers Toward 
OASI Coverage, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Arrrrupes or Farmers Towarp OASI COVERAGE 
POSITION OF NATIONAL FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Both the National Grange and the National 
Farmers Union favor the extension of the old- 
age and survivors insurance program to farm 
operators. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration takes the position that the experience 
with coverage of the self-employed is still in- 
sufficient to determine the practicability of 
Covering farmers under the provisions re- 
lating to the self-employed, and that the 
question of coverage of farmers should be 
further deferred until more satisfactory ex- 
perience is obtained. 

Surveys conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with agricultural 
experiment stations in four States: 


Position on farmer coverage of farmers 
Connecticut (7 counties) 1951: 


` 


Totaal... = 626 
Pro. Percent 57 
TTT 526. 29 
. 8 14 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
Opinion, over 66 percent pro.) 
Wisconsin (13 counties) 1951: 

Area A (6 counties): 


Total surveyed soanen — 204 
Lan T eS ay Percent 69 
29 2 = — 17 
Noncommitta ..--------- 58. 14 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
Opinion, over 80 percent pro.) 


Area B (7 counties): 


Total surveyed__..--.-.......--. 454 
PPG is eats anes Percent 57 
8 nate E, ASTD 0 ©. PT 27 
Noncommittal _.....--..- — 16 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
Opinion, 68 percent pro.) 
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Texas (Wharton County) 1952: 


Total surveyed 255 

2 er RR SS at ae Ee, 56 
G 23 
Noncommittal 21 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
opinion, over 70 percent pro.) 


Kentucky (1 county) 1954: 


S/ an ape rh ane 204 
fy: Pod BL, I Percent 77 
E PE E E ANEA e DOJ eh 9 
Noncommitta 9 14 


(Counting only those who expressed an 
opinion, over 89 percent pro.) 

Poll conducted about a year ago by Con- 

gressman Russe. V. Mack, of State of Wash- 
ington (Third Congressional District) among 
farm operators in his district: One-fourth 
of these farmers responded. 708 (more than 
90 percent) favored coverage of farm oper- 
ators. Sixty-four (less than 10 percent) 
opposed. 
Poll conducted by Congressman Rorrur 
THomrson Secrest, of Ohio, (15th Con- 
gressional District): Representative Secrest 
reported on April 7, 1954, that he received 
3,266 replies from farmers on the question of 
social security coverage for farm operators. 
Of the 3,266 replies, 2.933 (90 percent) fa- 
vored coverage; 333 (10 percent) opposed. 

Poll conducted by Congressman ARTHUR 
Lewis MILLER, of Nebraska (Fourth Congres- 
sional District): Representative MILLER re- 
ported on May 24, 1954 that a poll which in- 
cluded the question, “Do you favor extension 
of social security to cover farmers or all 
groups?” the rural results showed 58 percent 
favoring coverage of farmers under social se- 
curity. 

Poll during June 1953 among Individual 
Farm Bureau members who attended county 
meetings conducted by Ohio Farm Bureau 
for the purpose of discussing old-age and 
survivors insurance. Of 5,263 Farm Bureau 
members who were asked to express opinions, 
32 percent opposed old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage, 29 percent favored such 
coverage, and 39 percent said they needed 
more information in order to form an opin- 
jon. (The American Farm Bureau opposes 
coverage of farmers at this time. This, to- 
gether with the fact that many of the mem- 
bers polled apparently did not understand 
old-age and survivors insurance, may have 
had considerable influence on the results of 
the poll.) 

Tally kept by Bureau of OASI of reactions 
of farm operators toward coverage (February 
1, 1954 to March 5. 1954). Of 8,567 inquiries, 
79 percent favored coverage, 7 percent op- 
posed, and 14 percent were noncommittal. 


Effects of Industrial Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday last, I submitted a resolution 


calling for the appointment of a sub- 
committee to study the effects of indus- 
trial migration upon our economy. and 
our people, That resolution was co- 
sponsored by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

I later found that, by sheer coinci- 
dence, on the same day I submitted the 
resolution, the New York Times pub- 
lished an excellently reasoned editorial 
calling upon the Senate to undertake 
just such a committee investigation. 
That it was coincidence is proved by the 
fact that my resolution had been cir- 
culated on Wednesday afternoon among 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. President, I believe this editorial 
in the New York Times is deserving of 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be set forth in the Appendix 
of the Record. In this connection, Mr. 
President, I should like to call specific 
attention to the last paragraph in the 
editorial, which points out that the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Kennepy] has made a thorough study of 
this whole problem and is exceptionally 
well qualified to act as chairman of such 
an investigative committee. I thor- 
oughly concur in that conclusion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REGIONAL COMPETITION 

Factory relocations are rapidly becoming 
a pressing national issue. Two articles by 
A. H. Raskin in this newspaper marshaled 
enough concrete details of what is going on 
to disclose the magnitude and complexity of 
the problem they present. 

Its most aggravating form is the so-called 
runaway plant. Many northern firms have 
been closing at least some of their opera- 
tions and moving them to the South—and 
more seem to be planning to do so. These 
moves leave a bitter train of displaced work- 
ers, loss of income for those thrown out of 
work—not to mention the losses of local 
merchants, property owners, and banks—and 
general resentment all around. The resent- 
ment is often Increased by the reasons for 
the shift. It is common practice in the 
South for municipalities to build factories, 
pay for them out of tax-free municipal 
bonds, and lease them to the runaway firms 
at low rentals made possible in part by the 
fact that the buildings themselves are tax- 
free. Then, too, Southern States as a rule 
have lower standards for unemployment 
compensation. Furthermore, labor is far 
less well organized in the South and wages 
there are generally lower. 

Any program for action to deal with this 
situation calls for a clear understanding of 
a far broader one of which it is merely a 
part. Bargain basement inducements often 
have nothing to do with relocations. We are 
in the midst of an industrial expansion prob- 
ably unmatched in peacetime history. In- 
dustry in this country is on the move. Firms 
are opening up new plants in new places: 
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To get nearer supplies of raw materials, near- 
er to changing markets, or nearer to cheaper 
sources of power, and also to achieve a wider 
dispersal of industry in the face of the threat 
of atomic attack. 

For moves such as these there can be little 
legitimate complaint. But something should 
be done about unfair regional competition. 
Various proposals have been made, Unioni- 
zation of the South, comparable with that 
in the North, is of course what labor wants, 
but union organization is seriously obstruct- 
ed by the right to work laws of 16 States, 
mostly in the South, which are often used 
to break strikes, Amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to raise the national 
minimum wage above the present 75 cents 
per hour would reduce wage differentials, 
Minimum Federal standards for State un- 
employment insurance would further help 
the situation. The International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union is taking direct ac- 
tion to lure workers in Virginla away from 
low-wage plants by building a factory and 
renting it to a New York manufacturer who 
has agreed to hire union members at a 
higher scale. 

The situation calls for comprehensive 
study by the employers and unions most 
closely involved and by the Government it- 
self. The Council of Economic Advisers has 
a task force at work on the whole range of 
problems raised by industry on the move. A 
committee of the Senate might well be ap- 
pointed to get the pertinent facts, to hear 
the cpinions and suggestions of those best 
informed, on both sides of the industrial 
fence, and to formulate a constructive pro- 
gram to deal with the problem in a prac- 
tical way. Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, has made a thorough study of 
the whole situation and frequently has 
brought it to the attention of the Senate. 
His qualifications to act as chairman are 
exceptional, 


Let the Senate Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
Tial entitled “Let the Senate Answer,” 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of July 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LET THE SENATE ANSWER 

Senatorial investigators often demand 
“yes” or no“ answers from citizens sum- 
moned to testify. Today the Senate ftself— 
and every individual Senator—tis being re- 
quired to answer a few simple questions: 

1, Are you responsible for the actions of 
committees authorized by you to make inves- 
tigations? 

2. Will you fulfill that responsibility by 
reprimanding abuse of such authority? 

3. Will you apply to your own Members 
the same rules of contempt—for refusing to 
answer a committes—that you do to ordi- 
mary citizens? 

4. Should these acts be censured: En- 
couraging the breaking of law; exploiting sen- 
atorial ofice for private gnin; recklessly 
blackening the reputations of innocent cit- 
izena and hiding behind senatorial immu- 
nity; attempting to purge Members who dare 
to differ on methods; repeatedly resorting to 
misrepresentation and slander? 
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5. Have you the courage to stand up and 
be counted on this Issue Involving the honor, 
moral integrity, and responsibility of the 
United States Senate? P 

“Yes” or no“? 

Senators who answer those questions in 
the affirmative will not try to shelve the 
Flanders resolution with filmsy excuses that 
it Is “untimely,” that any vote on it may 
damage them politically, or that the issue 
is not clear. The issue’ is very clear. It 
does not involve either partisanship or a 
man's attitude toward communism. Nor 
does it require animosity toward any per- 
son; it is a simple matter of censuring 
actions which “bring the Senate into dis- 
repute.” 

Let the Senate answer. 
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Greetings of Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, to 10th Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp remarks I 
was to have made on Saturday, last, at 
the 55th annual reunion of the 10th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, at 
Washington, Pa. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

United States Senator EDWARD MARTIN, Re- 
publican, Pennsylvania, told his Spanish- 
American War comrades today that the de- 
fense of American frecdom calls for a strong, 
stable, expanding economy, supported by pa- 
triotism and the highest moral and spiritual 
standards. 

Senator MARTIN addressed the 55th annual 
reunion of the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry at Washington, Pa. A former 
major general commanding the 28th Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania National Guard, Senator 
Martin began his military career as an en- 
listed man in the Spanish-American War and 
saw service in the Philippines with the 10th 
Pennsylvania Infantry. 

Senator Martin said in part: 

“The atomic age into which we have en- 
tered brings before us a most desperate 
challenge. 

“It is a challenge that can be met only by 
American strength. Not military strength 
alone, not the great wealth we possess as a 
Nation, but the strength and power of a 
strong, stable, expanding economy, supported 
by patriotism and the highest moral and 
spiritual standards. 

“In view of the situation in the world today 
it scems to me that every real American 
should now realize that he is a part of the 
Government and that the kind of govern- 
ment we have depends upon the will of the 
people. 

“The foundation of American strength 
must be built on a strong, dynamic govern- 
ment in which every citizen recognizes that 
he has a share of the responsibility. 

“It ls up to men like you to take part 
in Government. It is up to every organiza- 
tion of veterans to work for honesty, econ- 
omy, and efficiency in government so that 
we can have government at a cost we can 
afford, 

“The vast expansion that has taken place 
in Fedoral, State, and local affairs since 1898 
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should be carefully considered in planning 
for the future. 

“When we went into service the national 
debt of the United States was a little more 
than $1,200,000,000. Now it is close to the 
statutory limit of 275 billion and there is 
talk of pushing the Umit above that stag- 
gering figure. 

In that year there were about 200,000 em- 
ployees on the Federal payroll as comparied 
with about 2½ million today, even though 
the present administration has eliminated 
more than 200,000 Government jobs. 

“The present session of Congress, now com- 
ing to a close, has enacted legislation making 
substantial reductions in Federal taxes, but 
the tax burden imposed on the American 
people is still the heaviest, in the world. 

“The debt of State and local governments 
is the highest in our history, and they are 
continually asking for more taxes. 

“All of these things must be given careful 
study in planning the defense of our freedom. 

“They have a direct bearing on the 
strength that we can develop to meet and 
hurl back the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion against the peace of the world. 

“We hear so much these days about what 
the Government should do for the people. 

“I sometimes believe that with some of us 
leaning on the Government has become a na- 
tional pastime. But I ask you to remember 
that America was built by sturdy, coura- 
geous, God-fearing men and women who did 
not look to the Government for security. 
They were self-reliant. They depended on 
their own hard work and thrift. 

“As a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee I have been giving a great deal of at- 
tention to the problem of social security. I 
support the principle of social security, but 
I believe it should be placed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. That is the only way that the 
people can become aware that they pay from 
their own earnings for the benefits they re- 
ceive from the Government.” 


The Case for Public-Owned Utilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “No Need To Take Fresh Look 
at Power Preference Clauses” published 
in the Longview (Wash.) Daily News of 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

No NEED To Take FRESH Loox at POWER 

- PREFERENCE CLAUSES 

From the Capital comes a report that a 
showdown vote is coming up In Congress on 
the traditional preference clause included 
in power dam construction legislation. 

The issue will concern the Priest Rapids 
Dam bill, in which Cowlitz County has a di- 
rect Interest. This bill won approval in the 
Senate Public Works Committee, but with- 
out a preference clause provision. 

An attack being made currently by private 
power companies may be responsible for the 
issue being raised im Congress at this time. 
The National Association of Electric Com- 
panies is appealing to the public to In turn 
appeal to Congressmen to tuke a fresh locx 
at preference clauses, 

A booklet circulated by the assoclatlon 
urges us to take a fresh look at the problems 
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of Federal power marketing policy. These 
policies, we are told, set up two classes of 
customers: preferred ones, who get first 
crack at Federal power; and others who must 
take a back seat. 

Then the electric companies go on to ask if 
we would favor the Post Office serving every- 
one equally or giving someone special favors. 
Or if we thought that motorists who bought 
gasoline from the Government ought to have 
priority on the public roads. Then, after 
they have posed several questions the an- 
swers to which are obvious, they throw this 
one in: 

“When electricity is generated at a Goy- 
ernment flood control or irrigation dam, 
built at the expense of all taxpayers, should 
ail citizens in the area have equal chance to 
buy and use this electricity or * * * should 
certain ‘preferred groups’ have first chance 
to buy the power?” 

Without any understanding of the theory 
behind the preference clauses, a person read- 
ing such a pamphlet would obviously con- 
clude that preference in sale of publicly gen- 
erated power is wrong. 

That it is not considered wrong by a ma- 
jority is evidenced by the fact that prefer- 
ence clauses have been standard policy in 
Government for a great many years. For ex- 
ample, the Eisenhower administration's 
power policy says this: 

“The Department of the Interior will op- 
erate the federally owned generating and 
transmission facilities under its control for 
the benefit of the general public and par- 
ticularly of domestic and rural customers, 
and the Department will give preference and 
priority to public bodies and cooperatives in 
disposing of electric energy generated at 
Federal plants.” 

The basic reason for public power of any 
kind is to provide power to the consumer 
at the lowest possible cost. A public utility 
does not have to show a profit, as a private 
utility does. Therefore, theoretically at 
least, it can deliver power to its coustomers 
cheaper than a private utility. 

The same thing is true of a Federal hydro- 
electric dam. It is publicly owned. It does 
not have to make a profit. It sells the power 
to its customers at cost plus an amount 
needed to pay back the money borrowed 
to bulld the dam and powerplant. 

A publicly owned distribtion system, such 
as a PUD, is a first cousin of a publicly owned 
wholesale power distributor, such as the 
Bonneville Administration, and a publicly 
owned generating plant, such as Grand 
Coulee or Bonneville Dam. 

When cheap publicly generated power is 
sold to a private utility, the Government 
has no assurance that the benefits of the low 
cost power will be passed on to the con- 
sumer. While it is true that a private util- 
ity’s rates are subject to Government regu- 
lation, the private utility is privately owned 
and has the profit motive always in mind. 

Hence the preference clause. The pub- 
licly owned distribution system, whose only 
motive is to deliver cheap power to consum- 
ers, is given first call on power that Is gen- 
erated with that same purpose in mind. 

It is misleading for private power com- 
Panies to say that there are two classes of 
consumers, as the NAEC booklet does. There 
are only two classes of consumers in the 
sense that some happen to be served by pri- 
vate utilities while others are served by pub- 
licly owned utilities because they have voted 
for that method. 

It is not reasonable, we think, to say 
that those who have chosen not to be served 
by public power should have the same pref- 
erence for cheap publicly generated power as 
those who have chosen the public power way 
from the generator at the dam straight 
through to the electric light in the home. 
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To Reorganize the Capitol Police Force 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9413) to reor- 
ganize the Capitol Police force in order to 
increase its efficiency in the performance of 
its duties. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I speak with reluctance 
because I appreciate the good intentions, 
the study and the time that have gone 
into the preparation of this bill by the 
distinguished members of the commit- 
tee. My reluctance is the greater be- 
cause the measure has favorably passed 
the scrutiny of leadership both Republi- 
can and Democratic and under a biparti- 
san sponsorship is brought before us with 
the expectancy of a prompt and unani- 
mous adoption. Under such circum- 
stances it would seem presumptuous on 
my part to set my judgment above that 
of great statemen with long and honor- 
able records of service in this body. 

I have been a Member of but 2 Con- 
gresses, 1 of Democratie administration 
and 1 of Republican administration. I 
have seen no difference in the courtesy 
and the degree of service of our Capitol 
police. 

Some of them may be young men who 
are attending the colleges and universi- 
ties in this area. I have found them 
without exception courteous, competent, 
alert. I do not think it is to their dis- 
credit that they are working their way 
through college. I do not think that it 
detracts from the service that they ren- 
der as police officers that they are en- 
abled to go on with their education, 

It may be that some of the members of 
the Capitol Police force have passed the 
age of 62. I am not because of that 
fact for throwing them to the dogs as 
long as they continue to efficiently to 
function as I have without exception ob- 
served them perform the duties of their 
assignment. 

OUTRAGE OF MARCH 1 

It happened that on the Ist day of 
March of this year a group of fanatics, 
gaining entrance to the galleries of this 
House in the manner that had obtained 
for a century or more, outraged the dig- 
nity of the House and the traditions of a 
self-governing people. 

For many years visitors to Washing- 
ton, including delegations of school chil- 
dren, visiting the Capitol of their coun- 
try in the spirit of pilgrims to a shrine, 
had come to the galleries of this Cham- 
ber to witness the legislative functioning 
of the democracy of which they were a 
part. It remained for these fanatics, 
possessed of no real grievance, for the 
first time in our history to violate all the 
restraints of a people gifted with the 
ability of self-government. 
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The liyes of Members then on the floor 
of this House were by their conduct en- 
dangered. I think we all feel very deeply 
that only the benevolent will of God 
saved the lives of many Members. I can 
only interpret the sparing of our lives in 
this tragical incident as a manifestation 
of the divine acceptance of our country 
and our Government as an instrumental- 

ity for the fulfillment of His purposes. 
DEMAND FOR GREATER SECURITY 


It is natural and proper that being 
forewarned by something that had hap- 
pened that never had happened before 
ways should be considered of minimizing 
the possibility of a repetition. The Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and especially the 
members of the committee charged with 
the responsibility, have given much 
thought to the subject. 

At one time I understand the propo- 
sition was considered of building en- 
closed walls of bulletproof glass to sep- 
arate the visitors in the galleries from 
the legislators on the floor of this body. 
I do not like to feel that my constituents 
coming to their Capitol, sometimes at 
financial sacrifice, would be separated 
from me as I represent them on this floor 
by a wall of bulletproof glass. Iam sure 
that all my colleagues, including those 
on the committee, entertained a similar 
thought. 

PICKING ON CAPITOL POLICE 


Unfortunately, in-discarding a securi- 
ty proposal not to anyone’s liking, and 
challenging the good reputation of the 
many millions of Americans visiting 
their Capitol, the Capitol Police were 
picked on. Iam using the words “picked 
on” with well-considered judgment. 

The Capitol Police were not, as every- 
one knows, a factor in the atrocity of 
March 1, 1954. Theirs was not the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the galleries. 
It was not part of their job. To the 
contrary, the authority for protection of 
the galleries was vested elsewhere. 

This bill implies, no matter what its 
Proponents may say to the contrary, that 
the outrage of March 1 would not have 
occurred if the present Capitol Police 
had been on the job. Because I want 
to be fair, and because I think this House 
in everything should be fair, I do not like 
the implication. 

ENVIABLE RECORD OF 102 YEARS 


$ What is the record of the Capitol Po- 
ce? 

For 102 years there has not been a 
fatality resulting from a traffic accident 
in the area under the protection of the 
Capitol Police. Every day when I come 
to this House and when I return from 
this Chamber to my office I get safely 
across the street despite the fact that 
there are few streets in America that 
are filled with more traffic hazards. This 
is true of every other Member of this 
body. It is true in like measure of every 
child, of every woman, and of every man, 
constituting our constituents, who come 
veal visit us in the Capitol of their coun- 

I have never seen an instance in the 
two Congresses of which I have been 
a Member, one Democratic and one Re- 
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publican, when the utmost in protec- 
tion, in direction, and in courtesy has 
not been extended by the Capitol Po- 


lice. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the 


job they have done in the zone of duty 
to which they have been assigned con- 
stitutes a policing record that never has 
been and never will be excelled. 

LONGER CONSIDERATION NEEDED 


Whether you can get a better job done 
and with the same contribution to good 
public relations, as well as security, by 
changing the system I certainly think 
should be given longer consideration. 
Among many other things to be consid- 
ered is whether we should give priority 
to protecting ourselves from the public, 
mostly our own constituents, or protect- 
ing from traffic fatalities in a dangerous 
arca, and from discourtesy, our own con- 
stituents. 

Whether we want and feel that we 
need for our own security a professional 
police force is a matter I think can be 
determined with a clearer evaluation of 
all the factors after we have been home 
for a few months mingling with our 
constituents. We are in the closing days 
of a hard and long session. Soon this 
Chamber will be vacant and the galleries 
will be unoccupied. There will be no 
danger of a repetition of March 1 until 
the 84th Congress convenes in January. 
Why then the rush of hurrying through 
this legislation? x 

What sense does it make when in the 
intervening months there will be no 
danger to say that the passage of this 
bill at this time is demanded by a proper 
sense of security? Iam not saying that 
there should not be at the proper time 
and after the proper consideration 
legislation minimizing the dangers of a 
repetition of March 1, 1954. 

UNIFORMED POLICE IN GALLERIES 


I do not know that it is in the interest 
of good government that we should have 
uniformed policemen stationed in the 
galleries. This is not the practice in the 
case of protection of our President, our 
governors, and the mayors of our large 
cities. They are- protected, and they 
should be protected, especially since 
there has been an alarming increase in 
mental disorders, But it is not done by 
the public display of uniforms and guns, 
Indeed it is done so that in most in- 
stances the public is not aware of the 
protecting personnel. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that to rush 
pellmell and in the closing days of this 
session into the adoption of legislation 
of this character might end in a gesture 
of security ending up in something ac- 
tually increasing the insecurity, 

VETERAN HAS NO PROTECTION 


That bill as it now stands is grossly 
unfair to the present members of the 
Capitol Police is so clear that no serious 
attempt is being made to deny it. The 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Eaney] has made it as clear as the 
ringing of a bell that under this bill 
the veteran has absolutely no protection, 

I know of one member of the Capitol 
Police, badly wounded in an engage- 
ment of World War II, and if I remem- 
ber correctly a wearer of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, who is as clear- 
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headed, as efficient and as courteous as 
any man in or out of the police service 
that I have ever known. Under this 
bill he could be called for a physical 
examination and if he could not wiggle 
his toe and twist his thumb according 
to the prescribed formula he would be 
fired. 


POLICEMEN OVER 62 BANNED 


Under this bill any member of the 
Capitol Police force who had passed his 
62d birthday would be thrown to the 
wolves. I appreeiate that this is the rule 
that obtains in my own city of Chicago 
and in many other cities. It may be 
all right as far as the professional police 
group of a large city is concerned. I 
am not arguing that. But I am saying 
that there are many outstanding police 
officers in our great cities forced to re- 
tirement by this arbitrary 62-year rule, 
who actually are in their physical and 
professional prime, and who in such sit- 
uation can be most advantageously 
recruited for the Capitol Police. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a growing class 
of American citizens in the aging group. 
I do not like to see the Congress of the 
United States put itself on record as 
saying that a man 62 years of age and 
who retains his full physical and mental 
vigor cannot be employed by the Con- 
gress of the United States in a job for 
which he is eminently well qualified. 

If the Congress of the United States, 
fully understanding the issue, so puts 
itself on record I say to you that the 
older people of the United States, who 
now have the balance of voting power, 
will very soon make themselves felt in a 
position to the rear where the panta- 
loons start to drape from the belt. 

CONCERNING PATRONAGE CHARGE 


It is argued that the Capitol Police 
are now part of the patronage system. 
Permit me to say something on that 
score. I do know that the majority 
party has what is known as a patronage 
committee and that all appointments 
stem from that source. That is all I 
known about it. As a Member of no 
seniority I have had no personal con- 
tact with the system. 

But as I have said I have been a Mem- 
ber of a Democratic Congress and a Re- 


publican Congress. I have been merely 


an observer, not a participant. I have 
seen in both Congresses the same type 
of young men working for us as a means 
of continuing their education. I have 
seen the same type of older men earning 
some means of maintaining themselves 
by serving us. I have seen the same 
type of veterans. And everywhere I 
have seen efficiency, I have seen ex- 
hibited a courtesy and a delight in being 
helpful that I have never seen elsewhere 
in like measure. 

From this observation I have reached 
the conclusion that these appointments 
come not from political motivation but 
from good and understanding hearts no 
matter which party is in power or which 
patronage committee is functioning. 

I do not want to see these young men 
now serving with the Capitol Police 
forced either to give us their jobs or 
abandon their ambitions for higher 
education. This would be going farther 
than we ever have gone in the big cities 
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of the United States. In my own city 
of Chicago we are happy and proud that 
every year members of our police force 
receive academic degrees and degrees in 
law and medicine and dentistry and en- 
ginering as a result of college work that 
they had done while in the working hours 
giving full time and attention to their 
police duties. One of my colleagues in 
the debate today has said that under this 
bill this could not be done here in Wash- 
ington in the policing force which is our 
creation and over which for 102 years 
we have exercised authority. 

Mr, Chairman, I have felt an obliga- 
tion to myself and to what I have always 
regarded as what is right and what is 
wrong to speak my thoughts on this bill. 
I have done so with the utmost respect 
for the good intentions of those who 
offer the measure and of the long service 
and the statesmanship of those who ad- 
vocate it. 

OBJECTIVES SOUGHT COMMENDABLE 


The objectives sought are commend- 
able. The structure of obtaining those 
objectives, attaining a greater security 
but not at the loss of some of the pre- 
cious qualities of that which we now 
have, requires more study. In January 
I am sure we can come up with a better 
structure, and in the meanwhile the 
Congress will be in adjournment and 
there will be no one in the galleries to be 
protected against and no one on the 
floor of this House to be protected. 

I hope that this bill will not be num- 
bered among those for which later we 
will have to make the excuse that it was 
passed in the closing spasm of a Con- 
gress that was tired out and wanted to 
get home, 


Lt. Genevieve de Galard Terraube, 
Heroine of Dien Bien Phu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr: WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relating to Lt. Genevieve de Galard 
Terraube, the heroic French Air Force 
nurse of Dien Bien Phu, published in 
the Catholic Register of July 30, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fiast Ever Invireo sy Unrren STATES 

CONGRESS 


Pants.—Lt. Genevieve de Galard Terraube, 
the heroic French Air Force nurse, of Dien 
Bien Phu, left here for a 3-week tour of the 
United States, the first foreign citizen ever 
to receive an official congressional invitation 
for a visit. 

The 29-year-old Cathollc, the only woman 
in the besieged Indochinese fortress at the 
time of its fall, told La Croix, Paris Catholic 
daily, that the influence of her faith was 
the dominant factor in her life in the last 
days of the gurrison’s stand against the 
Communists, 
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Many of the dying soldiers, she said, asked 
that their mothers be informed that they 
had died with a peaceful conscience. 

She bas received a gold and amber rosary 
from Pius XII as a token of his high regard 
for her courageous charity. The French Gov- 
ernment has given her two of its highest 
awards, and the Red Croes presented her with 
its highest honor, the Florence Nightin- 
gale Medal, 

In addition to a citation from the United 
States Army Nursing Corps, Miss de Galard 
will be the first nurse ever to be given hon- 
orary membership in the Association of Mill- 
tary Surgeons. 

ANCESTOR FOUGHT FOR JOAN OF ARC 

A member of one of France's oldest fam- 
ilies, she includes among her ancestors fight- 
ers in the Crusades and in the Battle of Or- 
leans, led by St. Joan of Arc. Her mother, 
the Viscountess Olgade Galard Terraube, is 
an active member of the French Women’s 
League for Catholic Action. 

The nurse was inyited to visit the United 
States by Congress. This ls the first time 
that Congress has ever formally invited a 
citizen of another nation to visit the United 
States, In 1824 Congress extended the 
use of a Government ship to bring the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette to this country, and in 
1851 the same courtesy was extended to the 
Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, but never 
before has a foreign citizen been formally 
invited through a congressional resolution. 
(NCWC radio and wire.) 


> Hot Potato Juggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Hot Potato Juggling,” 
published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of July 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hor Porato Jucciine 

Senator Fianprns’ decision to postpone his 
Motion to censure Senator McCarrHy pro- 
longs the Senate's hot- potato juggling act. 
Many Senators are hoping that some way will 
be found to escape going on record either 
for or against McCarthyism. But this potato 
may not cool off at all in the next 2 weeks. 
It could become even hotter. 

We question the estimate that there will 
be more time to consider a censure motion at 
the end of the session. But with more of 
the legislative program out of the way Re- 
publican leaders will find it harder to argue 
that the Flanders motion would stall it. 

Politicians are very polite people; they 
hate to offend anybody. But they have more 
courage than they are given credit for. An 
increasing number have been standing up 
to Senator McCartuy, and if the issue be- 
comes clearly seen as one of maintaining the 
Senate's honor, authority, and responsibility, 
many Senators will grasp the hot potato 
firmly and deal with it. q 

Two things could help them. One would 
be for Senator McCartHy to show that he 
does not intend to change his ways. His 
resumption of one-man hearings—in defi- 

. ance of the known wishes of many Sena- 
tors—is an example. A mere change in his 
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committee staff—on which Senator POTTER 
rightly insists—will not go to the root of the 
trouble. 

Indeed, it might only blur the issue. 80 
might another move—desirable in itself. 
Adoption of a reform code for committee 
hearings will end abuses only if upheld in 
spirit and enforced. A vote of censure would 
prove that the Senate means business. 

The second thing that would help Sena- 
tors take a firm grasp of McCarthyism would 
be for Senator FLANDERS to furnish a bill of 
particulars showing how the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin has damaged the honor of 
the Senate, flouted its authority, and abused 
its powers. The parallels with Hitlerism de- 
veloped in Mr. FLANDERS’ latest speech deserve 
attention. And he does well to press the 
moral issue. But more specific indictments 
would strengthen his censure motion. 
Strong material to support the motion ap- 
pears available; we trust it will be mar- 
shaled effectively. 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
To Construct, Operate, and Maintain 
the Talent Division of the Rogue River 
Basin Reclamation Project 


SPEECH 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8384) to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Talent 
division of the Rogue River Basin reclama- 
tion project, Oregon. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope my colleagues will not take 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania too 
seriously in his tirade against irrigation 
projects. 

Someone has said some time back that 
the cities and the industrial areas of the 
East could dry up and blow away but the 
farmers would still exist. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have but 
3 minutes; the gentleman had about 9. 

Mr. GAVIN. I merely want to correct 
an erroneous statement, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would 
suggest that the gentleman take a very 
sane, careful, and understanding look 
at these irrigation projects. The farm- 
ers borrow the money under the irriga- 
tion laws; they pay back the money over 
a period of years without interest. 

The other day the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania voted for a flood control 
bill of nearly a billion dollars—not 1 
penny of which is paid back in interest 


or principal. He admitted that he hada 
$600,000 project in his State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No; I do 
not yield. 

They pay back not 1 penny. 

The gentleman from Texas is talking 
about the cost of this. Why, the city of 
Dallas has a big reservoir for city water. 
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The Army engineers built it for the mu- 
nicipal water supply. They got this tre- 
mendous water supply project without 
having to pay one penny and without 
having to pay one penny of interest or 
principal. y 

More than $10 billion has been ear- 
marked for flood control in the past few 
years. Flood control is nothing but 
keeping water off the land. Flood con- 
trol pays back not 1 penny in interest or 
principle. In irrigation they try to put 
water on land that needs it to produce 
crops, crops which do not come under 
price support. They are crops that are 
needed and not adding to the surplus. 

Let me remind you folks in the east 
that a hungry person does not want your 
prayers, does not want your arguments, 
he wants food in his stomach. Half the 
world is hungry. The world has doubled 
and tripled in population in the last 
3 of a century. They need to be 

ed. 

We should take into consideration the 
fact that it takes 10 years to get an irri- 
gation project going, and we should look 
to the future. The people one day will 
need food. The people of the world now 
need this food and properly distributed 
it would take care of a lot of people 
whose bellies are normally empty. Our 
country has assumed the role of fur- 
nishing food all over the world. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Is it not 
true that local benefits other than flood 
control benefits such as stream pollution, 
low flow control, and that type of bene- 
fit must be paid for by the localities at 
the time of contsruction of the project, 
and not over a 50-year period? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No. Ohio 
has benefited tremendously from flood 
control If you are not for irrigation 
you ought not to be for flood control be- 
cause you build dams to hold the water 
off the land which if left flooded would 
produce nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Very 
briefly, for a question, not a speech. 
What is the gentleman's question? 

Mr. GAVIN. In the billion-dollar 
civil functions bill Pennsylvania got 
$1,900,000. We pay out in taxes $45 mil- 
lion. So when the gentleman is saying 
we do not contribute that does not make 
sense; we are contributing. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. No flood- 
control moneys pay any interest or prin- 
ciple, and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly, but the Gov- 
ernment has to pay the taxes and put up 
the money to build the project. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Flood con- 
trol does not pay any interest or prin- 
ciple. In the interest of the people of 
the West, a growing economy, a dynamic 
country, so that your children and mine 
will have a place to live in comfort, we 
should pass this bill. You know up there 
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above the Speaker's podium is a quota- 
tion from Daniel Webster: 

Let us prepare the resources of our land, 
call forth the power to build up its institu- 
tions and promote all of its great interests 
and see whether we also in our day and gen- 
eration may not perform something worthy 
to be remembered. 


I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that de- 
veloping irrigation land, helping the re- 
sources of this country, is something 
worthy to be remembered. I say to you 
who voted for the bill providing foreign 
aid the past few years that we have spent 
more money in that bill for irrigation 
projects in foreign countries than we 
have spent in our own country for irri- 
gation projects and flood control. 

So I urge you to support this bill as 
reported out so that the folks in the 
Rogue Valley in Oregon may get the 
water they need to produce sufficient 
crops to take care of their own needs 
and perhaps the needs of other people 
in the United States. 


Thank God for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIFPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us have listened for 
many years to the broadcasts of the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle Choir over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. The spoken 
word on this program is by Richard L. 
Evans. 

On July 4 of this year Mr. Evans’ state- 
ment, Thank God for Freedom, made 
such an impression upon my friend and 
constituent, W. W. Ellis, that he has 
called special attention to this inspiring 
message. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it, as follows: 

THANK Gop ror FREEDOM 
(By Richard L. Evans) 

On this meaningful day for America, may 
we take a moment from some of the side is- 
sues and from some of the irrelevant cele- 
bration, and clear our thoughts and humble 
our hearts and get down on our knees and 
simply, fervently, thank God for freedom— 
and then get on our feet with a firm resolve 
to preserve it against all who secretly or 
openly would set it aside. Thank God for 
freedom—and for the the Founding Fathers 
who reaffirmed to a new nation, an eternal, 
timeless truth: that the right of choice— 
that the free agency of man—is a Godgiven 
inalienable right, and is essential to the 
peace and growth and progress and salvation 
of the very soul. This truth has been chal- 
lenged again and again, and will yet be chal- 
lenged again and again. It was challenged 
in the heavens before time began, by the 
brilliant but rebellious Lucifer. There was 
war in heayen—for freedom. And anyone 
who sceks to enslave men in any sense, in 
mind, in spirit, in thought—anyone who 
secks to enslave the minds, the hearts, the 
spirits of men is essentially in league with 
Satan himself—for “where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.“ Thank God this 
Gay for the Constitution of our country, 
which was brought into being by the hands 
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of wise men whom (the Lord God) raised up 
unto this very purpose.” Thank God for 
the promise that in this choice land, men 
“shall be free from bondage, and from cap- 
tivity, and from all other nations under 
heaven, if they will but serve“ God. Thank 
God for the right of cholce,‘for the right to 
become whatever we can become in a free 
and provident land that, despite its imper- 
fections, has proved to be more efficient for 
progress and human happiness than any so- 
ciety founded on the false philosophies that 
would seek to enslave the minds and souls 
of men. God grant that we may repent 
wherever we have departed from the prin- 
ciples of freedom—that we may preserve the 
right to fail and the incentive to succeed, 
and live, as did the Founding Fathers, know- 
ing that there are no acceptable substitutes 
for freedom—and “pledge—our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor” for free- 
dom—"that this Nation under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


The Warsaw Uprising 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join my colleagues in com- 
mending my beloved and eloquent friend 
from Chicago [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] for the 
tribute he has paid to the people of 
Poland and the spirit of freedom that 
always has found in them an instrumen- 
tality for highest expression. 

In an address both scholarly and dy- 
namic, observing the 10th anniversary 
of one of the great events in history 
highlighting the courage of man in 
standing in unbroken fidelity to high 
principles in the fact of overwhelming 
dangers, the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois has held us in rapt atten- 
tion. We will remember this as one of 
the great never-to-be-forgotten orations 
of the 83d Congress, now on the eve of 
adjournment, 

This is an anniversary that will be ob- 
served each year with increasing realiza- 
tion of its significance. As the years and 
centuries roll on man in the perplexities 
of his problems will find the strength to 
carry on in the inspiration of the story 
of courage sublime and sacrifice su- 
preme that immortalizes the event of 
10 years ago tomorrow. 

It is most fitting that today the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States turns from discussion 
of the existing problems of an unhappy 
world to devote this hour to an observ- 
ance of an anniversary belonging not 
alone tc the people of Poland but to all 
the peoples of the free world. 

I commend the Polish American Con- 
gress and other patriotic groups for the 
large contribution they have made in 
keeping alive the memories of the Battle 
of Warsaw. To Charles Rozmarek, presi- 
dent of the Polish American Congress, I 
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am deeply indebted for a statement of 
the fucts of the Warsaw uprising and 
the great sacrifice of Poland’s heroes in 
the cause of liberty. It is a statement 
so full of historical interest, so vibrantly 
freighted with the drama of simple truth 
and earnest sincerity, that having read it 
I have placed it in my permanent files 
for future reference and reading. 

(Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


Troopship Shift From San Francisco 
Appears Not Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in our 
Recorp the first three of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Jack Foisie of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

It seems evident that inadequate 
study of the relevant facts was made by 
the Army before it decided to shift 
troopships from San Francisco to Seat- 
tle. Mr. Foisie makes the flat assertion 
that “the Army did not bother to inquire 
of the Navy if there were any added 
troopship costs involved in the Army’s 
decision to move virtually all Orient 
bound troops through Seattle.” This is 
a shocking example of incomplete anal- 
ysis and study of an important policy 
decision detrimental to the economy of 
a great city. In addition to the detri- 
ment to San Francisco it may well be 
that full consideration of all cost fac- 
tors would show that the claimed reduc- 
tion in costs is exactly the opposite. 

It is evident that the Defense Depart- 
ment owes it to San Francisco and the 
taxpayers of the Nation to reconsider 
its action in the light of all the facts. 
The illusory facts purporting to justify 
the transfer appear to be ex post facto 
excuses rather than determinants of a 
sound decision. 

The Chronicle and Mr. Foisie deserve 
commendation for an excellent job. 
The articles follow: 

Troorsulr Str ro SEATTLE COSTING More 
(By Jack Foisie) 

SEATTLE, July 24.—Three months ago the 
Army abandoned San Francisco as its gate- 
way to the Orient, 

It ordered its soldiers—some 39,000 a 
month—to sall lu and out of Seattle. 

It ordered the closing of Camp Stoneman, 
the San Francisco Bay area center which 
served as the springboard to victory in the 
Pacific in World War II. 

The Army sald that the mothballing of 
Stoneman, and the consolidation of over- 
seas processing here in Seattle would mean 
greatly increased efficiency, 

Last week the Chronicle sent this reporter 
to the Northwest to see how the new Army 
program is working out. 

Evidence gathored from official sources in- 
dicates that all of the @3 million the Army 
claims will be saved by shutting down Stout- 
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man is being spent and then some due to 
the added expense of the Seattle operation. 

While not all the facts learned here favor 
San Francisco, strong arguments were turned 
up for an appeal to the Defense Department. 

Such an appeal is to be made by San Fran- 
cisco's save the troopships committee later 
this month in Washington. The commit- 
tee will ask that the overseas processing 
center be returned to the bay area. It does 
not dispute the closing of Stoneman, but 
believes the job of processing overseas troops 
can be done with real economy at Oakland 
Army base. 

Loss of the Army troop flow, and the loss 
of fivé Navy transports which moved them 
to the Far East, was a body blow to the bay 
area, 

San Francisco has been the main Pacific 
port of embarkment since the Spanish- 
American War. Now Seattie leads, although 
the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps still 
moves its men via the Golden Gate. 

Loss of the Army business takes a $14,- 
430,000 year slice out of the economy of 
commercial shipyards and other maritime 
firms that serviced the big gray trocpships, 

In addition to its economic aspects, the 
switch to Seattle put the transports and 
their crews and passengers 2 hours closer 
fiying time to Russia’s Siberian bomber bases. 

The Chronicle's survey of the Seattle port 
developed the following points: 

1. The Army has ignored the added cost 
of transporting men and supplies from the 
inland population centers to Seattle. That 
city is handicapped by its location in the 
northwest corner of the country. 

2. The Army has overrated Seattle's Great 
Circle route to the Orient. If used, it would 
save ships some 300 miles in sailing to Yoko- 
hama. 

However, Capt. Jobn R. Sanford, the Navy's 
troopship operations officer, says only one 
round trip a month is made over the true 
Great Circle route because it takes a ship 
too far north into bad weather. The ship 
that sails it does so only because of a month- 
ly call to Attu In the Aleutians, 

3. The 3-to-1 split of the services In their 
use of San Francisco and Seattle has made 
the Navy's troopship operation extremely 
wasteful. The fleet of 29 troopships is split 
about even between the 2 ports to take 
care of the varying needs of the various serv- 
ices, with many ships not being able to get 
a full load. 

On this point, San Francisco backers say 
all military replacements should move 
through one port, as on the east coast. In 
such a showdown at the Defense Depart- 
ment level, San Francisco advocates believe 
their city would win out, and Seattle would 
be used only to move troops to Alaska. 


TROOPSHIP DISPUTE; SHIFT To SEATTLE COST- 
ING AN ADDED $720,000 A YEAR 


(Second of a series of articles) 
(By Jack Foisie) 


SEATTLE, July 25.—Because of where It is, 
the Seattle troopship operation is costing the 
United States taxpayer an estimated $720,000 
a year extra in railroad and airline fares. 

The evidence is right in the Army record 
of where soldiers live in this Nation, and what 
it costs to move them from their homes to 
Seattle—and back home again after they've 
served their time in Japan, Korea or Oki- 
nawa. 

In fighting the Army switch of its over- 
seas processing center from Camp Stoneman, 
in the bay area, to Fort Lewis and Fort Law- 
ton here, San Francisco port advocates in- 
sisted it must cost more to move men to the 
tar Northwest than to Californin. 

An Army expert, Lt. Col. Norton Jack- 
son, said no. 

Jackson insisted that both Seattle and 
San Prancisco “are located on the periphery 
of a circle and so are about equal distant 
from manpower and supply centers.“ 
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“If anything,” Jackson said, “Seattle is in 
a more favorable position on this score be- 
cause it lies closer to the heavily populated 
northern communities such as Chicago and 
New York. 

While this is true, an analysis of passenger 
lists for 4 big troopships arriving in Seattle 
in June, showed that a devastating number 
of Texans, other southerners and midwest- 
erners—to say nothing of Californians—also 
fought in Korea and came home through the 
Northwest, 

In this sampling of average troopship 
loads, New York led in the State-by-State 
breakdown, followed closely by California, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. In regional tabula- 
tion, more men served from the Deep South 
than from New York, New Jersey, and the 
New Engiand States. 

10 Texas and the Southern States, the 
railroad and airline fares from the two west- 
coast ports greatly favor San Francisco, while 
the difference from the two to Chicago and 
New York is not nearly so much. 

In the May hearing, Jackson had the an- 
swer to that, too. He said that “railroad bid- 
ding tends to equalize fares to every point.” 

But today, asked for a clarification, he is- 
sued a formal statement through the Sixth 
Army in San Francisco. He said that bulk 
fares run between 15 to 30 percent of com- 
mercial fares and do refiect distance traveled. 
This appears to make San Francisco's point 
valid. 

Other Army officers said airline charter 
rates to the Army also follow the same 
principle. Í 

The Army still may want to argue that 
the diference is inconsequential. But the 
Chronicle survey does not find it that way. 

A long bout with an adding machine pro- 
duced the fact that 7,499 soldiers off the 4 
ships traveled 500,774 more miles from Seat- 
tle to reach processing centers nearest their 
home than if they had traveled from San 
Francisco. 

This is based on the assumption they all 
traveled by railroad. They did not in this 
particular case, some two-thirds going by 
chartered aircraft. However, the combined 
rail-air milage would still favor San Fran- 
cisco by about the same 

There also were 1,313 airmen who came 
home on the Seattle ships, even though the 
Air Force prefers to have them shipped to 
San Francisco where regular processing fa- 
cilities are available. These men traveled 
162,998 additional miles from Seattle to get 
home. And there is no question of bulk 
fares here. The airman gets paid his travel 
at 6 cents a malle, according to Maj. William 
Croft, Alr Force processing officer. 

Now it is possible to compute the added 
bill to the taxpayer. For airmen’s added 
fares from Seattle: $9,770.88, For soldiers’ 
added fares: $5,000. This Is a conservative 
estimate. The exact amount cannot be cal- 
culated because the Army says its trans- 
portation rates are secret. 

Anyway, the amount is about $15,000. 
This represents only half the movement 
through Seattle in June. The monthly to- 
tal would be $30,000, and the yearly total 
would be $360,000. 

Since replacements are made on a man- 
for-man basis, the outbound-fare situation 
gives us another $360,000 in added fares, or a 
total of $720,000. 

Actually, this is conservative figuring 
again. Col. Bertie E. Craig, executive officer 
at the Fort Lewis center where overseas 
replacements arrive, say “at least 50 percent 
of the men” arrive individually from their 
homes after furlough, and are repaid for the 
commercial fares at 6 cents a mile. 


‘TROOPSHIP DisPuTE—COCKEYED ALASKA 
SCHEDULE COSTLY 
(By Jack Foisie) 
Seattie, July 26.— The revamped troop- 
ship operation makes this port the military 
gateway to the Far East—but at the same 
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time makes San Francisco the chief embar- 
kation point for Alaska. 

“Cockeyed as it sounds,” a Navy Officer 
said, consulting his schedules, “two trans- 
ports a month serve Alaska from San Fran- 
cisco, only one from Seattle. 

He calculated the added round-trip mile- 
age from California as 1,000 miles, or 2½ 
days extra steaming—at $2,300 a day added 
cost—for the ships currently used in the 
Alaskan run. They are the U. S. S. Thomas 
Jefferson and the U. 8. 8. President Jackson. 

These ships take airmen from Parks Air 
Force Base, in Alameda County, to the far 
north, which is primarily an Air Force theater 
of operations. 

Representatives of every service agree the 
split operation to Alaska “doesn’t make 
sense“ but it continues because one of the 
early unification plans—unification of over- 
seas processing—has never been taken cf 
the Defense Department shelf. 

Even San Francisco port backers, smarting 
over the loss of the Army processing center 
to Seattle, agree that Seattle should do all 
the Alaska processing but contend that San 
Francisco is the logical place for moving 
troops to and from all other Pacific areas. 

The crowning inefficiency in the Jefferson= 
Jackson schedule, officers of the Navy's Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service said, is that 
after leaving San Francisco for Alaska the 
ships often drop into Seattle anyway to fill 
out their passenger lists. 

Such reckless spending doesn't show up 
in the peculiarly simplified accounting sys- 
tem used by MSTS. Whether the troopships 
take a man from San Francisco to Seward, 
or from Seattle to Seward, the charge as- 
sessed the service by the Navy is the same— 
$66 for cabin space, $22 for a bunk in troop 
quarters. 

Similar flat rate fares are fixed for trans- 
Pacific passage, regardless of shipping point. 
Thus, the Army did not bother (it now ad- 
mits) to inquire of the Navy if there were 
any added troopships operating costs in- 
volved in the Army's decision to move vir- 
tually all Orlent-bound troops through Seat- 
tle. 

Another often-expressed sentiment en- 
countered during the Chronicle's survey of 
the costs of the Seattle port operation was 
amazement or amusement that San Fran- 
cisco was upset about losing a few ships to 
Seattle. 

The “it means very little” attitude was 
voiced by the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce itself before discovering that the 
transfer of just five troopships, their crews, 
servicing agents, and passengers meant an 
estimated $14 million loss of revenue an- 
nually, and might start a snowballing of 
more ship transfers away from the port. 

This snowballing effect, it appears, al- 
ready is in progress, alded by the active co- 
Operation among Seattle's military com- 
manders, mayor, labor and business leaders. 

In the San Francisco Bay region military 
commanders stay clear of city hall politics, 
But Capt. J. R. Topper, head MSTS man in 
Seattle, ie chairman of the mayor's port com- 
mittee and takes an active part in port 
promotion. 

The united-we-stand spirit was brewed in 
1946-47, a Seattle leader explained, when the 
Army moved to reduce Seattle to a subport 
for Alaska and make San Francisco the 
chief port for the Pacific. The plan was 
bitterly and successfully resisted. 

“From then on, Seattle never let down ita 
guard and never failed to nibble away at 
San Francisco's strength,” he added with 
candor. 

“With the Korean war, both ports boomed 
again, As far as troop movements went, it 
was about a 50-50 split. Slowly, however, 
the Army increased the flow in Seattle's fa- 
vor until by the end of 1953 it was a 65-35 
split. 

“Thus, when it came to a decision to con- 
solidate the soldier traffic through one port, 
the performance record favored Seattle.” 
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Having captured 95 percent of the Army 
movement (the other 5 percent goes from 
San Francisco to Hawail and the central 
Pacific), Seattle now is in a position to cut 
into the once-exclusive movement of airmen 
and sailors through San Francisco. 

At Far East ports such as Yokohama, In- 
chon, and Pusan, Seattle-bound troopships 
already loaded with Army men top off with 
sailors and airmen walting for San Fran- 
cisco ships. In this way, some 3,000 airmen 
went home in June via Seattle—necessitat- 
ing duplicate processing facilities in the 
Northwest. 

Puller ships allow Seattle Army officers to 
make a better record for Washington superi- 
ors, Comparisons of troopship utilization 
in June is extremely unflattering to San 
Francisco. 

Seattle ships sailed 95 percent full, ac- 
N to Captain Topper. 

San Franscisco ships sailed 54 percent filled 
m June. This does not include two near- 
empty ships that went to San Diego for ma- 
rines. Nor does it include the General Pope, 
for which no load was avallable in California 
so it was shuttled to Seattle. 

It does include such red-ink operations 
as the General E. D. Patrick, which cleared 
on June 29 for Honolulu with only 105 pas- 
sengers or 5 percent of capacity. The next 
day, the David Shanks salled for Honolulu 
with 383 passengers, or 39 percent of ca- 
pacity. 

Part of this bad record is due to a sea- 
sonal increase in homebound military fami- 
lies. 

But with inbound and outbound service 
traffic expected to be equalized by fall, San 
Francisco will have to get more business or 
lose some more of its troopships to Seattle, 
one high-ranking Army officer said. 


Trip-Leasing Bill Should Be Enacted 
Into Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
adjournment of the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress approaches, I have been greatly 
concerned to note that the Congress has 
not yet completed action on the te- 
leasing bill, H. R. 3203. 

After exhaustive public ERS be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which I am 
chairman, extending from April 21 to 
May 7, 1953, with a printed public record 
of 520 pages, and a favorable report fol- 
lowing lengthy executive sessions by our 
committee, the House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly passed this bill on June 
24, 1953, over 13 months ago. 

Hearings were held on the bill before 
a Trip-Leasing Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, of which the late Senator 
Dwight Griswold, Republican, of Ne- 
braska, was chairman, on July 8 and 9, 
1953, with 191 printed pages of testi- 
mony, and before the full Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on May 10 and 11, and June 7, 8, and 25, 
1954, with 511 printed pages of testi- 
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mony. Thus, there have been over 1,200 
printed pages of testimony on this bill. 

The bill in its present form vests the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
additional and affirmative authority not 
heretofore specifically provided by stat- 
ute to regulate leasing practices of au- 
thorized motor carriers in order to bring 
about. adequate carrier responsibility, 
and to promote safety on the highways; 
but it denies to the Commission the au- 
thority to regulate the duration of leases 
or amount of compensation thereunder, 
This limitation on the Commission's au- 
thority is the heart of the problem as far 
as agriculture is concerned because ir- 
reparable damage will be done to the ef- 
fective marketing of farm products by 
any restrictive and unwarranted regula- 
tions to impede the haulers of agricul- 
tural commodities from entering into 
bona fide leases of their trucks to author- 
ized carriers. Agricultural trucks have 
for many years been leased, and farm 
people say they should continue to have 
the right for their trucks to be leased for 
a single trip or other short periods of 
time, both for flexibility of movement 
and economy of operation. 

Since the passage of the bill last year 
by the House, and the subsequent 
amendment of the leasing rules by the 
Commission on November 30, 1953, it has 
been suggested by some of the opponents 
of the measure, including the ICC, that 
the rules so amended take care of agri- 
culture’s needs and that the urgency for 
passage of the legislation has been di- 
minished or removed. It is my firm 
conviction that the need for the enact- 
ment of this bill into law is as great to- 
day as when it was passed by the House 
last year. The recent testimony of many 
farm groups, including the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, the National Farmers 
Union, and the United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, and many 
others—detalls the reasons why this bill 
is essential to preserve the flexibility of 
motor transportation needed in market- 
ing agricultural products from the farm 
to the consumer. 

I am very much impressed, too, with 
the reasons in support of his advocacy 
of the passage of this bill as set forth in 
a report from Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson, dated May 6, 1954, as 
contained on pages 398 and 399 of the 
printed hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee. The following excerpts from 
Secretary Benson's report are particular- 
ly convincing and in point: 

We believe, however, that the Commis- 
sion’s amended order does not restore the 
fiexibility which Congress intended should 
accompany the exemptions set forth in sec- 
tion 203 (b) (4a) (5) and (6) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. We wish, therefore, 
to express our continuing Interest in, and 
oe pad of, the legislation proposed by H. R. 


The flexible, efficient, and economic moye- 
ment of exempt and processed agricultural 
commodities may not be adequately accom- 
by the: undor the rules presently prescribed 

y Commission. 
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A great deal of confusion over a long 
period of time has resulted in growing un- 
certainties and conflicting opinions with re- 

to the matter of trip leasing. In order 

t all parties may be properly guided by 
the intent of Congress, it is our hope that 
H. R. 3203 will be enacted into law, thus 
removing the multiple uncertainties con- 
cerning the activities of vehicles embraced 
within the provisions of section 203 (b) (4a) 
(5) and (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that 
final action may be taken by the Senate 
on this important measure before Con- 
gress adjourns, and that it will be 
promptly signed by the President. Fall- 
ure to do so would permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to continue 
to handle this important policy matter 
with the type of indecision, confusion, 
and uncertaintly that has been evident 
radis handling of the problem up to this 

e. 


International Sertoma Club American Way 
Committee Report Points Out Construc- 
tive Emphasis on Freedom and Free En- 


terprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June, 24, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at Den- 
ver, Colo., June 10, 1954, Sertoma Inter- 
national, one of our distinguished service 
clubs of American business and profes- 
sional men, received the report of its 
American way committee for 1954, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. George E. 
Saunders, of Denver, Colo. A perusal of 
its worthy text is not only informative 
but it appears to me as truly inspira- 
tional and worthy of the kind attention 
of each and every Member of this great 
legislative body. 

Mr. Speaker, increasingly it becomes 
indelibly fixed in my awareness that 
these service clubs in our beloved Nation, 
consisting of successful business men 
and women, do a great and constructive 
service with lastingly good results. 

The following report is another in- 
stance of such American citizens seeking 
for tangible ways and means to be def- 
initely and specifically helpful in the sup- 
port of the American way of life. I com- 
pliment Sertoma, which, spelled out, 
means service to mankind. 

In the great 23d Congressional District, 
Los Angeles County, Calif., which I have 
the honor to represent this my 8th year 
in this great legislative body is a Sertoma 
Club in the important city of Compton. 
It is my honor to be an honorary member 
of that club. 

You, Mr. Speaker, do a great honor to 
the Washington, D. C., Sertoma Club by 
being its honorary member. And to you, 
sir, said club recently awarded you the 
American way honorary plaque for 
statesmanship. 
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The text of the report mentioned 
follows: 
Denver, Coto., June 10, 1954. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN War 
COMMITTEE FOR THE Fiscal. Year JUST 
ENDING 


To Sertoma and Sertomans Everywhere: 

First I wish to pay tribute to, and to say 
thanks to all of the members of your Ameri- 
can way committee for their active cooper- 
ation and their hard work which has reaped 
such a golden harvest this past year. 

It is a pleasure for me to bring to you this 
annual report of your American way com- 
mittee; and for my third year. 

It is a real pleasure to be able to say that 
our work, like that of all Sertoma, has in- 
creased manyfold. The expansion this Amer- 
ican-way program has enjoyed, this past 
year, is almost beyond belief. 

No attempt will be made to reduce this 
success story to cold, statistical figures. They 
are always somewhat meaningless. But in 
this growth, such rapid progress has been 
made that it has been an impossibility to 
reduce it to figures and to keep up with it. 

Some districts are 100 percent effective. 
The first one to become a 100-percenter was 
that great district in the “land of the setting 
sun,” Arizona and the Golden State of Cali- 
fornia. Out there they even outdid them- 
selves. Districts 1 and 2, and all of the 
rest of them, did a fine job. 

We increased our distribution of the Dec- 
laration of Independence by more than 75 
percent. We increased our flannel board 
presentations. I just wish that time would 
permit me to point out all of the great 
achievements of all of our fine clubs. 

Anyway, we of your American way com- 
mittee thank you all. 

In these days of cold war, hot war, and 
war of ideals, there are those who enlist In 
and join the fight for the freedom of men 
and ideals. I am proud that Sertoma didn't 
wait to be drafted, but volunteeered, and 
has been in the front lines. Sertomans are 
among the shock troops; they are gaining 
ground every day in this battle for the con- 
trol of men’s minds in our country and 
throughout the world, especially the minds 
of our youth, 

We believe that the right of man comes 
ahead of other rights; we believe in the 
dignity of man; we believe that we, in this 
country, by precept and example, have es- 
tablished the best government and system 
of society so far devised by mankind. 

We believe that we must tell our story; we 
must brag, U you please, of our accomplish- 
ments. Above all we must tell our children, 
our youth, our friends and our neighbors 
about our way of life. We must point up 
what it has done for the human race, not 
what it promises to do. 

We must point to the real achievements 
of our free-enterprise system; we must point 
to the success of our two-party, political 
system. We must sell America every day. 
Millions now under the Communist yoke 
would not be there if they knew the true 
story, the real story of our democracy. We 
must continue to pass out copies of that 
greatest of all documents, the Declaration of 
Independence. 

This has become the No. 1 part of the 
American way committee's program. It has 
caught on with our local clubs, with various 
chambers of commerce, and particularly 
with the schools, both public and parochial, 
far beyond our expectations. For the great 
record it has enjoyed, the sincere thanks of 
your committee goes to all of the hard 
workers in the good clubs which have parti- 
cipated. 

This is our third year of this endeavor. 
It exceeds everything else in club partici- 
pation. The methods of distribution have 
varied. Some have been prizes for recita- 
tions; others make a community project of 
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it, placing the emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the document itself. This has been 
the best method. 

We have successfully resisted efforts to 
embroil Sertoma in direct controversy; we 
have ignored those outside influences which 
were attempting to steal our thunder, so to 
speak. 

We have “stuck strictly to our knitting” in 
promoting service to mankind in our Amer- 
ican way of life. It has paid off. 

In September 1952, your American way 
committee formulated a program from 


‘which, thank goodness, we have never de- 


viated. It goes like this: 

“Freedom is our heritage; it is freedom for 
each of us as an individual which makes 
America truly the land of the free—land of 
the Pilgrims’ pride—land that we love.““ 

That's a strong belief. We set out to find 
the basic reasons for it; to prove them; then 
to capitalize upon them. We struck respon- 
sive chords everywhere. It has been success- 
ful, thanks to all of you. 

So, first, Sertoma Clubs have the distribu- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, 
with which all of you are familiar. 

Second, Sertoma Clubs are making effec- 
tive, powerful presentations of the great 
issues of free enterprise to other organiza- 
tions in their communities by use of the 
flannel board programs. 

Third, promoting the singing of our na- 
tional anthem at sports events has enjoyed a 
fair measure of success. 

Fourth, the honoring of outstanding citi- 
zens has been done by several clubs. It has 
proven so interesting and successful that, we 
feel sure, it will enjoy still greater growth 
this coming year. The accompanying ban- 
quets, with resultant newspaper, TV, radio, 
and other publicity have enhanced Sertoma 
tremendously. 

Fifth, the American way award is a rela- 
tively recent innovation. Memphis started 
it; others are adopting and adapting it to 
their local situations. It is a 6250 scholar- 
ship, plus the designation of the Bert Bates 
Plaque, given to the club judged to have pre- 
sented the best American way program of 
the year. 

Why has Sertoma adopted such a program? 
Because we believe that we need to sell Amer- 
ica and to sell community enterprise. The 
word “enterprise” is used because we be- 
lieve that enterprise, meaning free enter- 
prise, has a great deal to do with our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

We speak of free enterprise, and we extoll 
the accomplishments we have enjoyed by its 
use. However, enterprise, in itself, can do 
very little to get things done. We must have 
a purpose, a program, and a plan, plus the 
enterprise to get the Job done. 

Our forefathers had those things, all of 
them, and through their use we have built 
the best system of society known to man- 
kind. 

Some folks, these last few years, have ex- 
pressed great fear of communism and, in 
efforts to ease those fears, haye been will- 
ing to give up a part of their freedom. But 
we, in Sertoma, have thought that too much 
emphasis has been placed upon fear; we have 
assumed, too often, that our American way 
of life is faulty: we have listened and ap- 
plauded most every time some one pointed 
up some of the weaknesses in our system 
of government. 

Our papers have headlined and been filled 
with so-called news which did not compli- 
ment our way of life. Is it little wonder, 
then, that our children have expressed, in 
polls, some doubt as to the value of democ- 
racy? 

We tell them about all of the things which 
‘we believe to be bad. It's little wonder that 
they question not only us, but the future. 
How often have we told them that commu- 
nism was tried, in this country, by the Pil- 
grims in the Plymouth colony? Do we point 
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out that, after a short and almost fatal trial, 
our forefathers found that it would not work, 
and they set up a new system whereby peo- 
ple were rewarded for enterprise? 

In recognition of these facets of our Amer- 
ican way, your American way committee has 
been fortunate. It merely wrote the theme 
song, 50 to speak. Tou good club workers, 
individually and collectively, sang that song 
from that point, with ever-increasing and 
greater harmony and effectiveness. 

Out of all of this splendid activity bas 
come the increasing conyiction that Amer- 
ica’s democracy is the finest product by 
which to live in all of this old, worn, torn 
world of ours, 

And what is America? It is 160 million 
people working together for the common 
good and, believe me, making a success of 
it, too. 

It is freedom, as never before known in 
the world. It is the indescribable stir of 
free peoples of all colors, creeds, and faith, 
traveling east and west, north and south, 
going, doing, working, living. and enjoying, 
when and where they will. 

It is good to be a part of that freedom 
which you, of all of Sertoma, have promoted 
so well. So let us thank God for that lady 
who stands on Bedloes Island in the harbor 
of New York. May the torch she holds on 
high never be dimmed; may the liberty she 
exemplifies be our heritage forever. 

May Sertoma continue to sponsor the cause 
of our freedom of thought, of action, of re- 
ligious belief and, above all, the privilege 
of free enterprise. 


Railroad Retirement Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on last Fri- 
day I voted for H. R. 7840 to improve pro- 
visions of the railroad retirement pro- 
gram. I believe that the improvements 
included in the bill are excellent, al- 
though there are a number of other bene- 
fits which I believe could have been in- 
cluded without impairing the economic 
stability of the railroad retirement fund. 
H. R. 7840, however, appears to be the 
only bill covering the subject on which 
we will be permitted to vote this session, 
It has, therefore, my wholehearted sup- 
port. 

I particularly am happy to be able to 
support legislation lowering the age at 
which widows may receive survivors 
benefits from 65 to 60. I also think it 
is very important to continue survivors 
benefits for the widowed mother of a 
totally disabled child after the child 
reaches the age of 18. 

The liberalization of unemployment 
benefits for jobless railroad workers also 
is a step which should have been taken 
earlier. These, and other improvements 
in the railroad retirement program, de- 
serve the strongest support of Congress. 
I hope we will be able, in the future, to 
apply some of these improvements to 
other retirement and unemployment in- 
surance programs just as I hope we will 
soon approve other needed changes in 
the railroad retirement program. 
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Highlights of the Republican Tax 
Revision Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Republican tax revision bill, H. R. 
8300, which I sponsored and which is now 
to become law, is the most monumental 
legislative undertaking in the history of 
the Congress. 

It is the first comprehensive revision 
of the internal revenue laws since before 
the turn of the century and the enact- 
ment of the income tax. 

Approximately a half a million man- 
hours of work have gone into this gi- 
gantic achievement. 

Over 3,000 changes in the revenue laws 
are contained in the tax revision meas- 
ure, In general, the purpose of these 
changes has been to remove inequities, 
to end harassment of the taxpayer, and 
to reduce tax barriers to future expan- 
sion of production and employment. 

The new law closes over 50 loopholes 
through which taxpayers today can 
avoid paying their fair share of taxes, 

The new law contains $827 million re- 
lief for individuals and $536 million re- 
lief for business. In addition, the new 
law will extend the present 52 percent 
corporate income for 1 year which means 
an additional $1.2 billion tax on business, 
This increased tax on business practi- 
cally pays for all of the tax relief granted 
so that the net cost to the revenue will 
be only $163 million. 

Without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation, the following represents 
some of the highlights of the new tax 
law. These changes in general are ef- 
fective last January 1 so that the tax- 
payers will receive the benefit from them 
this year. 


DEPENDENTS 

First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish 
more than half the child’s support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$600 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child's earnings 
if the child is attending school or col- 
lege, or receiving on-the-farm training, 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child’s support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduc- 
tion by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the tax- 
payer supports that person in his home. 

Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
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is institutionalized because of physical 
or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 

First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is allowed 
for a married woman who must work 
because her husband is incapacitated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is allowed 
a married woman if the combined in- 
come of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with $3,000 
gross income and medical expenses of 
$150 will be able to deduct $60. The 
same family can deduct nothing today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 


First. A single taxpayer who has a 
dependent son or daughter will be en- 
titled during the first 2 years after the 
death of his spouse to the same income- 
splitting privilege as is accorded married 
couples. 

Second. A single individual can receive 
half the benefits of income splitting if 
he has a dependent parent and if the 
taxpayer maintains a household for the 
father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, $11 million, 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


First, All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, police- 
men, and civil servants, will in effect be 
exempt on all retirement income up to 
$1,200. This will mean a tax reduction 
for these retired people of up to $240 a 
year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million. 


CREDIT PURCHASES 


The bill allows a deduction for interest 
up to 6 percent on installment purchases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million, 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million, 

AID TO FARMERS 

First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soil and 
water conservation. 
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Second. The bill permits more rapid 
write-off of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million, 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 

First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third, Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or illness are ex- 
empted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible, 

d DEATH BENEFITS 

The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an 
employee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUTTIES 

In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for taxa- 
tion of pensions and annuities, ends an- 
nual 3-percent tax paid on annuities 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 

First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against. tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second. Example: An individual with 
850 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount. 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 

The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
new equipment, the taxpayer will be able 
to write off twice the amount now al- 
lowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals such as farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, and salesmen. 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 

The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be relieved of 
the present requirement for filing. 

FILING TAX RETURNS 

Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 
stead of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 
additional month in which to prepare 
their final tax returns and make their 
final tax payments. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

The bill grants taxpayers an option to 

either deduct as an expense or to amor- 
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tize research and experimental expend- 
itures. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research with the objective of cre- 
ating new products, new processes, and 
new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 

The bill brings tax-accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent the 
necessity for taxpayers to maintain two 
sets of books, It provides realistic com- 
putation of net income for tax purposes 
conformity with sound business prac- 

ces. 

Savings to taxpayers, 847 million. 

DEPLETION 


The bill increases the rate of percent- 
age depletion on a variety of critical and 
strategic minerals in order to encourage 
the development of domestic sources of 
supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives are simplicity, flexibility, 
and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorships and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 

The bill extends capifal-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
economy and an improving standard of 


living. 
\ NET OPERATING LOSS 

The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments. 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIFE INSURANCE 

The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
1 of certain life-insurance poli- 

es, 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 
million. 

i CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2 percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 


The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, may 
have greater freedom in retaining their 
funds for legitimate business purposes, 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million, 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


The bill extends for 1 year the present 
52 percent corporation income tax. 
Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion. 
REPUCLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax cut 
would not have been possible if the Con- 
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gress and the administration had not cut 
the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by $12 
billion, 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax have 
been possible without this budget cutting. 

The Republican excise-tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 
billion. 

The tax revision act will save taxpay- 
ers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, indi- 
viduals receive an overall total tax sav- 
ing of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 


The Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the Sen- 
at on July 24, 1954, I referred to the 
organization and work of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, and I included as 
part of my remarks a statement made 
by the Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, for- 
mer Representative in Congress from 
Kentucky and, since his retirement from 
Congress, vice president and general 
counsel of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, Inc., which organization has charge 
of the laboratory. In the same connec- 
tion, I included a statement by Dr. 
Victor H. Haas, director of the National 
Microbiological Institute. These two 
statements were made before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee having charge of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill for 1955. They give 
many excellent reasons for the organi- 
zation and operation of this outstanding 
isthmian institute, and justify the item 
carried in the appropriation bill for the 
laboratory and its work, 

I have the honor to be a member of 
the subcommittee, and was present at 
the hearings which took place on May 
10, 1954. At the hearings there also ap- 
peared Col. Joseph F. Siler, president of 
the institute. He made a statement 
detailing some of the more important 
achievements of the laboratory. Colonel 
Siler served as Chicf Health Officer of 
the Panama Canal from 1929 to 1934, 
and there made a brilliant record of 
service. In fact, in varying capacities 
as a member of the Medical Corps of 
the Army, through the years he has per- 
formed many important tasks with fine 
ability. He has been a devoted and out- 
standing public servant, I am proud of 
the fact that he is a native Alabamian, 
as was General Gorgas. 
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I believe it would be well to complete 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the picture 
of the work of the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory by including substantial portions 
of Colonel Siler's statement made before 
consent, Mr. President, to have that 
done. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT or Cor. J. F. SILER, PRESIDENT, 

Gorcas MEMORIAL INSTITUTE or TROPICAL 

AND PREVENTIVE, MEDICINES, Inc, 

The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is the 
only research agency permanently estab- 
lished in the tropical arens of the Western 
Hemisphere and because of its permanency, 
research workers of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, the Public Health Service, 
and other Government agencies and non- 
Government research organizations are sent 
to the laboratory for special investigative 
work from time to time. 

In subsequent paragraphs we will review 
briefly some of the research activities that 
have been undertaken by the Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory since it first began oper- 
ating in 1929, and the results that have been 
obtained. 

= . . * . 

TRYPANOSOMES 


For many years it has been known that 
mes, parasites that inhabit the 
blood and tissues of infected men and ani- 
mals, cause sleeping sickness in humans in 
Africa and that they also cause Chagas’ dis- 
ease in Central and South America and a 
highly fatal disease of horses and mules. 
The disease in these animals in the Canal 
Zone and Panama was first recognized by 
Dr. Darling when he was head of the Board 
of Health Laboratory in the Canal Zone 
in 1909. 

It has been established that in Africa the 
tsctse fly was the transmitting agent of the 
trypanosomes, but the method of transmis- 
sion of trypanosomiasis to mules and horses 
on the Isthmus of Panama was a mystery 
until 1932 when Dr. Herbert C. Clark, di- 
rector of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
demonstrated that vampire bats were the 
carriers. 

The species of trypanosomes involved oc- 
cur also in cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats, but 
these animals act only as reservoirs of the 
disease and are themselves unharmed by it. 
The bats transfer the organisms from such 
animals to horses and mules in which the 
disease has a high fatality rate. Dr. Clark 
and his staff recognized the fact that the 
bats fed only at night and recommended that 
stables housing horses and mules be well 
lighted at night or screened to prevent en- 
trance of the bats. The recommendations 
were put into effect with the result that 
there was very great reduction in mortality 
rates from trypanosomiasis among Govern- 
ment animals on the Canal Zone. 

ANTIMALARIAL DRUGS 

When the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
Was established in Panama City in 1929, its 
director, Dr. Herbert C. Clark, suggested that 
one of {ts initial research activities be an 
investigation of the possibilities of control- 
ling malaria through the administration of 
antimalarial drugs to infected individuals in 
specified population groups over a long pe- 
riod of time. The suggestion was imme- 
diately put into effect. A few villages in 
Panama in the Chagres River area adjacent 
to the Panama Canal were selected for the 
investigations. 

In 1929 an initial blood film survey of 
the inhabitants of the 5 villages selected for 
treatment was made and 45.6 percent of the 
inhabitants were found to have malaria 
parasites in their blood. During the period 
1930-34 blood surveys were made at monthly 
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intervals and ali individuals with malaria 

ites were treated with quinine. By 
1934 the malaria rates had declined from 
45.6 percent to 21.5 percent. 

Beginning in 1935 the use of quinine was 
discontinued and all patients were treated 
with atabrin or plasmoquin with the result 
that by 1947 the malaria rate had further 
declined to 10.1 percent. 

SPRAYING HOUSES WITH DDT 

In 1944 an additional preventive meas- 
ure, the spraying of all inhabited houses, 
inside and. outside, with a 5 percent solu- 
tion of DDT in kerosene was initiated in 
certain of the villages under experiment. 
This resulted in 70 percent to 99 percent 
reduction in the number of mosquitoes 
found in the sprayed dwellings. Since 1947 
bimonthly blood surveys of the inhabitants 
of the villages under observation have been 
made and the houses have all been sprayed 
with DDT at least three times a year. These 
measures have resulted in a further reduc- 
tion of malaria in these villages to 1 percent. 

Since 1935 the new antimalarial drugs 
(atabrin, chloroquine, plasmoquin, aralen, 
and paludrin) have been subjected to tests 
in the treatment of cases of malaria, in 
lieu of quinine, and excellent results have 
been obtained. During the past year or 
more two newer antimalarial drugs, pri- 
maquin and plaquenil (which is closely re- 
lated to aralen) have also been subjected 
to trial with excellent results. During the 
present year a still more recently developed 
antimalarial drug, daraprim, is being tested 
and will be reported on at a later date. 
The great advantage of using the most effec- 
tive of these drugs lies in the fact that 
the frequency of administration and period 
of treatment of acute cases of malaria is 
greatly reduced as compared to quinine. 

The very excellent results being obtained 
fn malaria control through treatment and 
the spraying of houses in the Chagres River 
villages greatly interested the Government of 
the Republic of Panama, and in 1947 the 
ministry of health of that government with 
the cooperation of members of the staff of 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory undertook a 
campaign of spraying inhabited dwellings 
in villages throughout the Republic with 
DDT three times a year. 


This spraying compaign was continued for 
3 years (1947-49) and has resulted in very 
marked reductions in malaria throughout 
the Republic of Panama. The excellence of 
these results can best be appreciated when 
one examines the annual statistics covering 
the occurrence of malaria in Panama Canal 
personnel. For many years most cases of 
malaria in Panama Canal personne! in real- 
s have been contracted outside the Canal 

ne, 


During the 30-year period 1917 to 1947 the 
malaria rates in this personnel ‘were usually 
about 12 to 16 cases per 1,000 per annum. 
In 1947 the rates began to decline. And, not- 
withstanding the fact that the nationwide 
spraying with DDT was discontinued by the 
Panama Government at the end of 1949, the 
annual malaria rates in Panama Canal em- 
Ployees have remained low (1949, 3.1 per 
1,000; 1950, 1.1 per 1,000; 1951, 2.0 per 1,000; 
1952, 3.2 per 1,000; and 1953, 2.8 per 1,000). 
Since 1947 there has also been a material re- 
duction in the malaria rates among the 
Armed Forces serving in the Canal Zone 
area. 

. . * * . 
RESEARCH ON YELLOW FEVER 

As is well known, investigations undertaken 
by the Walter Reed Research Unit in Cuba in 
1900 demonstrated definitely that the virus 
causing yellow fever was transmitted from 
person to person by the Aedes egypti mos- 
qulto. As a result it became possible in the 
early years of the 20th century to bring to 
an end the epidemics of yellow fever that 
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previously had been of such common occur- 
rence in many sections of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

JUNGLE YELLOW FEVER 

However, the disease continued to occur in 
heavily forested areas in Brazil and Colombia 
in some individuals working in or visiting 
such areas. Investigations undertaken dem- 
onstrated the fact that so-called jungle 
(sylvan) yellow fever prevailed in monkeys 
inhabiting these forested areas and that the 
virus causing the disease was transmitted 
from monkey to monkey and from infected 
monkeys to humans by at least two species 
of mosquitos (Haemagogus spegazzinii falco 
and Aedes leucocelaenus) that breed in the 
forest trees (in holes containing small col- 
lectlons of water). 

In November and December of 1948, five 
residents of the village of Pacora, a few 
miles southeast of the city of Panama, were 
admitted to Santo Tomas Hospital in Pana- 
ma City and all died of yellow fever after 
1 or 2 days hospitalization. 

Early in 1949 a committee consisting of 
representatives of the Health Department of 
the Panama Canal, Medical Departments of 
the Army and Navy, Department of Public 
Health of the Republic of Panama, and the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, held a con- 
ference to determine the steps that should 
be taken in the premises. The initial step 
was the immediate vaccination against yel- 
low fever of approximately 650,000 indi- 
viduals constituting populations of the Re- 
public of Panama, the Canal Zone, and the 
United States military and naval installa- 
tions. Since that time only a few known 
deaths from yellow fever have occurred in 
nonyaccinated Panamanians working in the 
forested areas where jungle yellow fever pre- 
valls. It can be assumed, however, that 
some others died during this period in the 
wilder sections of eastern Panama. 

At the joint conference referred to above, 
it was agreed that the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory would be requested to survey the 
monkeys and other arboreal animals in repre- 
sentative forested areas throughout Panama 
to determine the degree of prevalence of 
Jungle yellow fever in wild animals, particu- 
larly the monkeys. 

In hunting expeditions in various forested 
areas throughout Panama, blood specimens 
were obtained from several hundred slaugh- 
tered arboreal animals, particularly mon- 
keys. Examinations of the blood specimens 
in yellow fever laboratories in Brazil and 
Colombia demonstrated that a fairly large 
percentage of the monkeys had acquired im- 
munity to yellow fever, indicating that they 
had survived yellow fever attacks. 

The percentage of immune monkeys was 
somewhat higher in the area of Panama ex- 
tending south from the Panama Canal to 
the Colomblan border than was the case 
in the northern area between the Panama 
Canal and the Costa Rican border. In 1951 
members of the staff of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory, in cooperation with the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, made a survey of 
monkeys in forested areas in Chiapas Prov- 
ince, Mexico, and examination of the blood 
specimens so obtained showed a small per- 
centage immune. 


STUDIES ON SPECIES OF MOSQUITOES 


At the joint conference referred to pre- 
viously, the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory also 
agrecd to undertake comprehensive studies 
of the species of mosquitoes prevailing in 
the forested areas of Panama, this study to 
include area distribution, annual cycles of 
abundance, distribution of various species at 
different levels in the forest, and the rela- 
tionship of the various species attacking man 
to the transmission of jungle yellow fever. 
Since 1949 comprehensive studies have been 
made of the species of mosquitoes prevailing 
in many of the forested areas of Panama. 
To properly carry out these investigations, 
it was necessary to establish collecting sta- 
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tions In selected trees with 1 collecting plat- 
form 20 feet from the ground and another 
near the top of the tree. 

Access to the two platforms was by strong 
ladders securely attached to the tree trunk. 
Each tree station was manned by a crew of 
3 collectors, 1 at ground level and 1 on each 
of the 2 platforms, and a foreman, The col- 
lectors remained at their stations for defi- 
nite periods of time each day capturing all 
mosquitoes alighting on their bodies. The 
many thousands of mosquitoes collected at 
these stations were transported to the labo- 
ratory where they were examined for species 
determination. 

Many additional mosquitoes were secured 
by placing bamboo sections filled with water 
on the platforms of the tree stations, allow- 
ing mosquitoes to lay their eggs in the con- 
tainers and then transferring the collections 
of larvae to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
where the larvae hatched out as adults and 
were then examined for species determina- 
tion. 

A number of species of mosquitoes have 
been identified, including the two species 
already proven to be transmitters of jungle 
yellow fever in South America, 

. . 7 . . 


JUNGLE YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMIC 


During the summer of 1951 an epidemic 
of jungle yellow fever occurred in Costa Rica 
with some 38 deaths, and since that time, 
additional deaths have been reported. Difi- 
culty was experienced in promptly complet- 
ing the vaccination of the inhabitants 
against the disease because a considerable 
portion of the population lived in areas 
which were inaccessible because of lack of 
communicating roads. This difficulty was 
largely solved by the use of helicopters sup- 
plied by the United States. 

The accumulated evidence demonstrates 
beyond question that jungle (sylvan) yellow 
fever is gradually extending northward into 
the most northern of the Central American 
States as monkey and human fatalitles were 
reported from northern Nicaragua in 1953. 
Because of the extreme importance of gaining 
more definite knowledge relative to the ex- 
tent to which jungle yellow fever prevails in 
the monkeys of the forested areas of Central 
American countries between Panama and the 
United States, and concerning the prevalence 
of species of forest mosquitoes that may 
prove to be transmitting agents, including 
their abundance under varying conditions, 
plans were completed early in 1953 for the 
extension of the forest mosquito surveys and 
surveys of monkeys in specially selected areas 
in the countries north of Panama—Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico. 

These studies have been undertaken in co- 
operation with the health services of the 
various countries concerned and the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. A period of 2 or 
3 years probably will be required to secure 
the essential information. It is particularly 
important that these investigations be car- 
ried out without delay, as in some arens in 
Central America Aedes agypt! mosquitoes, 
which transmit yellow fever in urban areas, 
still exist in such numbers as would make 
possible the occurrence of epidemics of the 
disease should Individuals living in such 
areas contract jungle yellow fever. 

It is of special significance that some of 
the close relatives of Haemagogus spegaz- 
zinil, which is known to transmit yellow 
fever in other places, have been found in 
northern Mexico, in the vicinity of the 
United States border. Though monkeys no 
longer are found in southern Texas, certain 
marsupials, such as opossums, appear to be 
concerned in the transmission of jungle yel- 
low fever and these inhabit many arens in 
the southern section of the United States, 


MOSQUITO COLLECTING STATIONS 


During the rainy season of 1953, mosquito 
collection stations were established in spe- 
cially selected forested areas in Nicaragua, 
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Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico, with the 
intention of continuing collecting activities 
at these stations for a year or more. All col- 
lections of mosquitoes are being shipped to 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory for species de- 
termination. 

So far, large numbers of mosquitoes have 
been collected in the various areas and the 
determination of the species obtained indi- 
cated that the species of Haemagogus known 
to transmit jungle yellow fever in South 
America is present but that the species of 
Abdes involved in the spread of the disease 
in South America is not present. However, 
other species of Haemagogus similar in many 
respects-to the species known to transmit 
jungle yellow fever also are present and are 
being given consideration as possible trans- 
mitting agents. 

More adequate facilities are now being 
provided at the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
for making the necessary studies to deter- 
mine which of the species of mosquitoes 
found are involved in the transmission of 
Jungle yellow fever in northern Central 
America, 

SURVEYS OF MONKEYS 

Surveys of monkeys and other arboreal 
animals, such as were made by Dr. Clark, of 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, throughout 
Panama and in one section of Mexico, are 
being made by representatives of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau in the areas in 
northern Central America now under study. 
Testing of blood specimens collected so far 
indicate that some of the animals have ac- 
quired immunity to yellow fever, indicating 
that the disease is gradually extending north- 
ward. 


LEISHMANIASIS 

For many years a group of diseases vari- 
ously known as leishmaniasis, kala azar, 
Mediterranean fever, oriental sore, et cetera, 
have been known to prevail in certain areas 
in Europe, the Near East, and Asia. These 
diseases are caused by parasites known as 
Leishmania, and in recent years it has been 
demonstrated that certain species of sand- 
files (Phlebotomus) transmit the causative 
organisms to human beings. 

Certain of these diseases are also known to 
prevail in the Western Hemisphere in certain 
areas, particularly in Central and South 
America. As sandflies are of common occur- 
rence in many areas, it can be assumed that 
they, in all probability, are responsible for 
the transmission of this group of diseases in 
the Western Hemisphere. Because of the 
importance of securing more definite infor- 
mation concerning the part played by sand- 
files in the transmission of these diseases in 
Central and South America, members of the 
staff of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
initiated studies of sandflics about 10 years 
ago. 

RESULTS OF STUDIES 

Since the initiation of these studies, the 
following results have been obtained. More 
than 100,000 specimens of sandfiies (Phle- 
botomus) have been collected in the various 
sections of Central and South America and 
in limited areas in the West Indies. This 
work has established the fact that at least 
60 species prevail in Central America and 
Mexico; whereas, only 9 species were known 
when the work was begun. 

Approximately 40 of the 60 species found 
are new species not heretofore reported in 
entomological publications. Much has been 
learned concerning the geographical snd 
seasonal distribution of the various species 
and concerning their biting habits. Fortu- 
nately, only about a dozen species, so far, 
haye been observed biting human beings. 

In 1945 members of the staff of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, after making a survey 
of sandfiy-borne diseases prevailing In some 
construction camps in Peru, sprayed a group 
of houses with 5 percent DDT with a view 
to eliminating the species of sandily that 
Presumably was transmitting the infectious 
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agent. The experiment was completely suc- 
cessful and the expansion of the DDT spray- 
ing to all construction camps in the area 
has resulted in the elimination of leishma- 
niasis in the area. As a result of the above- 
mentioned experiment, which was observed 
by an Italian scientist, DDT spraying to con- 
trol leishmaniasis in Italy and elsewhere in 
the Mediterranean area has been adopted as a 
routine measure with excellent results. 
FOREST MAMMAL RESERVOIR OF DISEASE 

There appears to be no question but that 
some forest mammal serves as a reservoir 
for the disease, as leishmaniasis but seldom 
occurs in towns and cities and usually at- 
tacks individuals visiting forested areas or 
engaged in clearing such areas. 

Field observations suggest that In all prob- 
ability some rodent inhabiting forested areas 
in Central and South America eventually 
will be proven to be the animal reservoir. 

Since leishmaniasis prevails in many areas 
of Central and South America, the studies 
of sandfiles will be continued, as it is high- 
ly important that definite information be 
obtained as to the species of sandflies that 
serve to transmit the disease in this hemis- 
phere and the rodents or other mammals 
that serve as animal reservoirs of the in- 
fectious agent. Plans were completed to 
initiate a project of this nature in Costa 
Rica in the fall of 1952, with the expectation 
of extending investigations for a period of at 
least 2 years. 

COOPERATION BY COSTA RICA 


The Government of Costa Rica offered its 
cooperation. As the operating funds avall- 
able annually to the Gorgas Memorial Labo- 
ratory are not sufficient to cover all the in- 
vestigations contemplated, the United States 
Public Health Service was requested to make 
available a research grant for the purpose. 
The request was approved but it was neces- 
sary to post, e the project until late 1955 
or 1956, as Dr. Hertig, of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Staff, who was to be In charge is now 
working in Korea as head of a unit investi- 
gating hemorrhagic fever fo the Medecial De- 
partment of the Army. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

During recent years there has been a 
marked increase in the incidence rates of 
tuberculosis in Panama City, Colon, and else- 
where in Panama; and in January 1949 the 
Ministry of Health of Panama, with the co- 
operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
initiated an antituberculosis campaign con- 
sisting of B. O. G. vaccinations. By October 
1951, 128,967 persons had been vaccinated. 
At that date the project was turned over to 
the Servicio Cooperative Interamericano de 
Salud (a joint point 4 activity of the United 
States and Panama), which anticipated com- 
pleting the B. C. G. vaccinations throughout 
the Republic, 

SPOTTED FEVER 


Several years ago a virus laboratory was 
added to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 
Since that time, as examples of important 
work accomplished, the organism causing 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever in Panama was 
isolated and the identification of the vector 


established and three strains of the virus’ 


causing acute anterior poliomyelitis were Iso- 
lated during studies undertaken in connec- 
tion with an outbreak of poliomyelitis of un- 
precedented proportions which occurred on 
the isthmus late in 1950 and early in 1951. 
The virus of yellow fever was recovered from 
a case of jungle fever, and the survey of live 
forest animals for protective antibodics 
against yellow fever has been carried on 
since 1949. 
VISITING RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 

As an independent, permanently located 
research organization, in continuous opera- 
tion since its establishment in 1929, the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is able to offer 
its facilities, its services, and the knowledge 
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of a staff permanently resident in the Tropics, 
to visiting research scientists. It not only 
carriers on long-term research projects with 
its resident staff, but also acts as a base of 
operations for other investigators engaged 
in short-term projects, and the capital out- 
lay that would otherwise be needed to set 
up the short-term projects is avoided and 
economy thereby effected. 

Over a period of years, the laboratory has 
been thus used by the United States Govern- 
ment services, by private institutions, and 
by international health agencies. Medical 
officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Pub- 
lic Health Service have all carried on re- 
search projects elther at the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory or in the area under the auspices 
of the laboratory. 


More About Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorials 
which have appeared in various news- 
papers throughout the country, urging 
salary increases for Members of Con- 
gress and our Federal judges. They 
were enclosed with a letter I received 
from Morris B. Mitchell, chairman of the 
committee on judicial selection, tenure, 
and compensation of the American Bar 
Association, which has already been 
made a part of the Recorp, 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Springfield (Ohio) News of 
May 1, 1054] 
CONGRESSIONAL Pay Hoc 

The reluctance of Congressmen to vote 
themselves pay raises in an election year is 
understandable but nonetheless regrettable. 

Fifteen thousand a year is totally inade- 
guate for the job these men do. Small won- 
der that many desert the ranks. Without 
a private income, it is almost impossible for 
a Congressman to make ends meet, given the 
expenses of his office: 

No one expects government service to be 
remunerative. It has other compensations, 
The Government always will attract good 
men who are prompted by sincere ambitions 
toward service. 

It is important, however, that no one be 
denied the opportunity to serve simply be- 
cause he does not have private means. No 
citizen should find it necessary to subeldize 
the Government by serving at a financial loss, 

We trust that Congress will surmount its 
timidity and vote itself a raise. Congrcss- 
men should get at least to $20,000 and pref- 
erably to $25,000. Federal Judges should be 
ralsod commensurately. 


From the St, Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of 
April 21, 1954] 
CONGRESS HESITATES ON MemMsres Par 
INCREASE 

The foundation has been lald for an in- 
crease in the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress, but neither the House nor the Senate 
as yct had courage to bring the nratter up 
for a vote. This election year hesitation hes 
had the additional effect of stalling 
posals for higher pay for Federal judges. 

A Commission was established by Congress 
in its 1953 session to recommend pay 
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changes for Senators, Representatives and 
judges. The Commission unanimously found 
that all three groups are entitled to more 
remuneration. House leaders decided to 
walt for the Senate to take the initiative, 
but the Senate has not yet started the ball 
rolling. 

Since the bills which have been drafted 
link up judicial pay scales with those of Con- 
gressmen, the delay is affecting the Federal 
judges, who might otherwise have obtained 
separate consideration. 

Substantial salaries for public officials are 
in the public interest because this is one way 
of getting and keeping capable men in office. 
Members of Congress almost unanimously 
support this theory, but their fear of ad- 
verse reaction among voters causes them to 
hesitate about taking action. 


From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times of 
April 26, 1954 


ROUCH ON JUDGES 


If there were any time to shed a tear for 
the wrongs that are going to be committed 
in this session of Congress, a special one 
might be shed for Federal judges. 

The dignitaries apparently are going to be 
sidestepped out of a raise it is generally be- 
lieved they are entitied to have. What hap- 
pened to them shouldn't happen to anyone 
but Hawallan's seeking statehood when Dem- 
ocrats control Congress or Alaskans seeking 
statehood when Republicans control it. 

The proposition of increasing judicial sal- 
aries was tied to a proposition for increasing 
the salaries of Members of Congress. There- 
fore, if the Congressmen developed cold 
feet about that particular morsel of political 
trouble the Federal judges could whistle for 
their raise. 

That is exactly what happened. 

A bill to raise the pay of Congressmen and 
Federal judges was introduced early this 
year. The chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee sat on the bill because he sald the 
Senate should act first; only a third of its 
Members must face yoters this year, although 
every Member of the House will be subject 
to review. 

But the Senate stalled because it charged 
that House Members had given thentselves 
a $7,500 bonus in effect by Uberalizing their 
pension benefits. 

All this has no effect on Federal judges, 
who can only brood in judicial objectivity 
over the system of hooking up one proposal 
with another so neither has a chance of 
winning if the cards are stacked against 
one, or of losing if the cards are stacked 
against neither. 


From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette of 
April 4, 1954] 


Haro To Swallow 


One Congressman told the Commission on 
Judicial and Congressional Salaries that he 
couldn't bote for a raise for himself without 
displeasing the folks back home. We don't 
believe it. Much higher salaries for labor 
leaders have not been begrudged by unlon 
members. They have gotten their money's 
worth. We don't belleve the taxpayers are 
content for business and industry to con- 
tinue to have first pick of topflight brains 
and administrative talent. Government is 
our biggest business. To hesitate to pay 
Members of- Congress in reasonable propor- 
tion to what private industry pays those 
who manage its affairs, while expecting them 
to be responsible for multi-multi-billlon- 
dollar business, is indeed to strain at à very 
young and undernourished gnat while swal- 
lowing not just a camel, a herd of elephants, 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of January 30, 1954] 
ANOTHER FEDERAL JUDGE 


Evon before Congress has acted upon a 
Measure to create 30 additional Federal 
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jJudgeships, including a second judge for 
New Mexico, Republican Party leaders in the 
State are considering persons to recommend 
for the appointment. 

In event it all comes about the appointees 
as well as the present judge are likely to be 
the beneficiaries of an increase in salary. A 
special Commission has recommended sal- 
ary increases for members of the Federal 
Judiciary. 

The Commission declared that salaries for 
Judges, “are and for a long time have been 
grossly inadequate.” It would boost the pay 
of Chief Justices of the Supreme Court from 
$25,500 a ycar to $40,000; that of Associate 
Justices from $25,000 to $39,500; appeals 
court judges from $17,500 to $30,000; and 
district court Judges from $15,000 to $27,500. 

At one time New Mexico had two district 
court judges, but the bill creating the addi- 
tional judgeship provided it was for the ten- 
ure of the new appointee. When Judge Orie 
L. Phillips was elevated to the appeals, or 
circuit court, the second position lapsed. 

The judges of the lower courts presented 
rather convincing testimony before the spe- 
cial Commission that their present salaries 
of $15,000 are too meager to attract our 
most capable lawyers to the bench. The 
salaries are not exempt from the high-in- 
come tax, and this combined with the pres- 
ent-day living costs make the bench less 
attractive than ever. 

Justice Bolitha J. Laws, of the United 

States district court in Washington, testi- 
fled his salary as a judze is less than his in- 
come 15 years ago when he was 29 and prac- 
ticing law. He explained that though not 
living on an extravagent scale, that with the 
income tax bite and to maintain a position 
of reasonable dignity for himself and family 
he actually was going into the hole. 
A $15,000 annual salary may seem like a 
bonanza to some persons, but it is too meager 
to attract our most capable lawyers to the 
bench today. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of April 5, 
1954] 


CONGRESSIONAL AND JUDICIAL SALARIES 

More than 5 years ago the Hoover Commis- 
slon recommended a general upward adjust- 
ment in the salaries of Federal employees in 
conformity with higher living costs and the 
standards required in such positions. In 
general these recommendations were fol- 
lowed in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, but for some reason, were never 
applied to Members of Congress, or to the 
Federal judiciary where similar increases 
were recommended, 

The result has been that today the am- 
bition to be a Member of the House or of 
the Senate or a Federal judge is being con- 
fined more and more to persons of independ- 
ent means. In view of the fact that a Mem- 
ber of Congress must maintain 2 homes— 
one in Washington and one in his home dis- 
trict—and the heavy expenses to which the 
Federal judges are put, it seems strange that 
the compensation allowed in these 2 branches 
of Government has remained static, while 
there have been no less than 56 upward ad- 
justments etsewhcre. 

Contemplating this situation and the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
the 834 Congress appointed a Commission 
on Judcial and Congressional Salaries, com- 
posed of 18 persons including representa- 
tives of agriculture, labor, business, and pro- 
fessional groups. This Commission held nu- 
merous public hearings and also conducted 
special investigations producing great quan- 
titles of factual material hearing on the sub- 
ject. 

The upshot of all the public hearings, the 
fact finding, and the research, was a rec- 
ommendation made unanimously in Jan- 
uary of this year that the annual salaries 
of Senators, Representatives, and United 
States district judges be increased from $15,- 
000 to $27,600 with corresponding increases 
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for other United States Judges. The-report 
itself is a printed volume of 36 pages, but 
it may be summarized bricfly: 

Salaries of these officers (judges and Con- 
gressmen) have not been adjusted to keep 
pace with the growth of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of these same offices, and the 
difference between salaries paid here, and 
those paid in private enterprise to persons 
of similar ability but less responsibility, has 
grown too marked. 

Present salaries of Federal judges and 
Congressmen tend to confine these impor- 
tant positions to persons of independent 
wealth or outside earnings. 

In making the recommendation of a sal- 
ary of $27,500 as reasonable, the Commis- 
sion considered such factors as a 92-percent 
increase in the cost of living since 1939, the 
required standard of living for such persons, 
tho duties and responsibilities of these of- 
fices, the higher income taxes to be deducted 
(making the apparent increase much greater 
than the effective increase for spending pur- 
poses), and the necessity for assuring free- 
dom from economic pressure to persons in 
such important positions. 

Federal Judges often sit in cases involving 
enormous property rights, such as railroad 
reorganizations, patent litigation, and the 
like. Members of Congress, of course, pass 
upon the laws which govern all of us. In 
this case a bill to put into effect the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Commission 
has been introduced, and we hope that both 
the Senators and all the Congressmen from 
Connecticut will vote for it, and will do so 
without the slightest embarrassment be- 
cause of the fact that they will be voting for 
u ralse in their own salaries. 


[From the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of April 
30, 1954] 
CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 

. Increasing support is in evidence for 
higher salaries for Members of the National 
Congress and United States district court 
justices. There's opposition too, with some- 
thing to be said on both sides. It does 
seem that there should be an increase; the 
question is what the increase should be. 

There is no question of the responsibility 
of these positions. No one can deny that 
we want the best possible men to fill the 
positions. No one wants any of them to 
serve at his own expense. 

The case of the late Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson of the Supreme Court has been pre- 
sented in connection with the proposed in- 
creases. Dying suddenly, he left little more 
than enough to meet funeral expenses, with 
no provisions for his wife. Now it is up to 
us, through Congress, to do something for 
her. 

Members of Congress do have to maintain 
homes in Washington, as well as their own 
in the States whence they are sent to Con- 
gress, and it is an expensive proposition. 
The average taxpnyer knows that double 
what he used to be paid isn't adcquate to 
meet current high costs. That makes the 
case of the Congressmen look serious. Back 
in 1939 they received $10,000. Now they get 
$12,500, plus $2,500 in nontaxable expense 
money, making $15,000 in all. However, he 
must pay taxes on the $12,500, so what would 
be his take-home pay if he could take it 
home is just about 812.500. That gocs for 
both the Senate and the House. 

The purchasing power of that $12,500 or 
80 is placed at £6,700, so the Congressman 
finds himself worse off than back in 1939 
when he received 610.000. We know the 
dollar is worth only about 50 cents, so it 
figures. 

Pursuant to Public Law 220 of the 53d 
Congress, the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries was named, consist- 
ing of 18 persons, representing agriculture, 
labor, business, and professions. Public 
hearings were hold, and over 60 witnesses 
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were heard, representing a good cross-sec- 
tion of the public. The commission recom- 
mended unanimously that the salaries be in- 
creased from 615,000 to $27,500. 

That $12,500 increase must have stag- 
fered taxpayers who already were feeling the 
pressure and the Congressmen must have 
heard from home, because they have done 
nothing about voting themselves the in- 
crease. However, it does appear that some- 
thing should be done about the situation. 
If they are $5,000 or more worse off, that 
amount, Instead of $12,000 should be a help 
at any rate. Perhaps if they proceeded with 
u raise from 615,000 to $20,000, even $22,000, 
to make their position as good as that in 
1939 or perhaps a little better, there would be 
more general understanding and sympathy. 

Why hasn't someone suggested the $20,000 
before? Figuring taxes, the cost to the tax- 
payers would be an additional $2 million or 
so instead of $4,800,000 that the $12,500 in- 
crease would cost, and that would be a little 
more than a cent apiece for 160 million 
Americans. 

That doesn't seem like too much to offer 
as a challenge for good government and in- 
tegrity. X 1 
From the Fairfield (Conn.) News of April 8, 

1954} 
No Prace von Pounn FOOLISHNESS 

With our attention fixed on the new budg- 
et for Fairfield, and the indication that we 
ar in for a substantial hike in town operat- 
ing costs, most of us are not too sympathetic 
with a proposal to increase Federal Govern- 
ment costs. 

But a big and important decision will 
come up in Washington shortly that deserves 
our understanding and support. It has to do 
with the salaries of Congressmen and Fed- 
eral judges. t 

A special commission made an exhaustive 
study of the problem and has reported that 
the salaries of Senators, Congressmen, and 
United States district Judges should be 
increased from $15,000 to $27,500, with cor- 
responding increases for other United States 
judges. 

At first glance this seems like a whopping 
increase in pay, and many of us will react in 
a traditional American manner, looking with 
some suspicion on such salary ranges for our 
Government representatives. 

But careful reading of the commission re- 
port presents some very strong arguments 
for favorable action. 

First of all, it’s pretty clear that the scope 
of the job has greatly increased in the past 
15 years, The basic welfare of our country 
demands the best in ability, training, and 
leadership in these important Federal offices. 
It follows that it takes a competitive level 
of income to attract able people into Gov- 
ernment service, At the present time, these 
positions tend to be confined to people of 
idependent wealth or outside earnings. This 
doesn't mean that people in this category 
have no ability; but it does limit the field 
to choose from. 

Secondly, salaries of Federal judges and 
Congressmen have lagged far behind the in- 
crease in living costs, and the general level 
of executive salaries in business and indus- 
try. It is calculated, for instance, that the 
proposed increase in pay will only amount 
to a real ilncrease in purchasing power of a 
few hundred dollars for Judges and less than 
$1,500 for Members of Congress. 

Third, the total cost of such increases— 
while a large figure to most of us—is a 
minute sum in comparison to the total Fed- 
eral budget. The total annual cost of the 
increase to $27,500 is estimated at $7,500,000, 
roughly one one-hundredth of 1 percent of 
our present budget. 

Congressmen will naturally be reluctant 
to vote this kind of increase for themselves 
in an election year. After all it’s hard to 
act like everybody's neighbor at a political 
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rally and know that the neighbors have just 
been tagged for more money for one's own 
paycheck. 

In fact the increase in pay will probably 
not be approved this term unless Repre- 
sentatives and Senators have pretty strong 
backing from their constituencies. We 
think the long-run importance of putting 
Federal salaries on a scale that will attract 
our best citizens warrants this kind of sup- 
port. If you share this view, why not write 
Senator BUSH and PURTELL, and Congress- 
men Morano and Saprax. Let them know 
your views and urge them to put Federal 
pay levels on a par with those in commerce 
and industry for like talents, responsibilities, 
and effort, 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
April 5, 1954 
More Pay ron CONGRESS AND FOR FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


Lost in the legislative log jam in Congress 
is a report. It recommends the salaries of 
Representatives, Senators, and United States 
district Judges be raised from the present 
$15,000 to $27,500, with corresponding in- 
creases for other United States judges, This 
report, made by a commission of laymen set 
up earlier by the 83d Congress, was unani- 
mous. And the reasons set forth are con- 
vincing. 

It has been forgotten that, following a rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission, 
salaries in the executive department were 
raised in 1949. The Hoover Commission also 
recommended that the salaries of the judicial 
and legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be raised. But nothing was done. 
The result is that pay for these key posts in 
the national life is inadequate to the re- 
sponsibilities involved, in a day when a fear- 
fully complex world piles on ever heavier 
responsibilities. The pay lags far behind for 
comparable talent and effort in private in- 
dustry. That, unfortunately, will always 
happen. What is not right is that the aver- 
age Congressman has to spend, out of his 
own pocket, some $3,000 more than his sal- 
ary. And, in the words of the report,. 
eral Judges have been forced to use up sav- 
ings accumulated prior to becoming judges, 
and the widows of some Federal Judges have 
been left destitute.” 

This kind of thing means that there is in- 
creasing pressure to fill the top posts in the 
judiciary and the legislature with men rich 
enough to afford the luxury of serving the 
public. That is not the American way of 
doing things. Congress, which has an obvi- 
ous self-interest, may be ex not to 
neglect this report. It shouldn't. It should 
note instead that the full amount of the rec- 
ommended increases will cost $7.5 million a 
year, That is one one-hundredth of 1 per- 
cent of the Federal budget. Democracies are 
notoriously niggardly toward their public 
servants. But this is a kind of penny-pinch- 
ing the Nation cannot afford. 


Congressional Adjournment Versus 
Legislative Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears to be a well-founded rumor 
around here that the leadership is plan- 
ning to offer a resolution to adjourn 
sine die at the end of this month. If 
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the rumor is true and the proposal is 
presented to the House, I intend to vote 
against it. 

Every one of us knows there are many 
grave domestic problems, upon most of 
which the President himself has re- 
quested our action, that have not yet 
been accorded any consideration. Also, 
no one can predict what emergency may 
suddenly erupt on an international 
front. The new atomic-energy bill, the 
foreign-aid measure, the postal and Fed- 
eral employees’ pay revision, and the 
question of raising the public debt limit 
are matters of such serious national 
consequence that they should not be 
given hasty and peremptory treatment 
just to meet a politically expedient clos- 
ing date. 

These, and other major issues ought 
to be accorded the long, careful, 
thorough debate, and discussion neces- 
sary for the full understanding essen- 
tial to patriotic and intelligent action. 
Any other course practically amounts to 
a denial of our responsibilities. 

The people who sent us here have a 
right to expect us to place legislative 
duty and the national interest above any 
personal convenience or political ex- 
pediency. I, for one—and I deeply feel 
there are a great many others who agree 
with me—am willing to stay on the job 
until our full duty is spina fees 
discharged. 


The Golgotha of Ukraine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, we in the 
United States could never attain to a 
full appreciative understanding of the 
horrors of Soviet Russian genocide as 
has been perpetrated upon the many 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Em- 
pire, such as Lithuania, Ukraine, Poland, 
Hungary, Slovakia, and others. We 
can, however, arrive at an appreciable 
knowledge of the genocidal devastations 
visited upon the various nations subju- 
gated by Russian Communist imperial- 
ism, and make full use of this knowledge 
in the United Nations and elsewhere in 
exposing the barbarous and criminal 
character of Russian Communist rule. 

Undoubtedly the blackest chapter of 
Soviet Russian genocide was the man- 
made famine of the early thirties in 
Ukraine, in size and population the 
largest non-Russian nation behind the 
European Iron Curtain. Several eye- 
witness accounts of this terrible famine 
in Ukraine, which was instigated and 
fostered by the Kremlin in an attempt 
to quell Ukrainian resistance to Soviet 
Russian enslavement of the 42 million 
Ukrainian people, have been assembled 
and published by the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America under the title of 
“The Golgotha of Ukraine.” Under the 
leadership of its president, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, professor at Georgetown 
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University, this national organization of 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry per- 
forms a valuable public service in dis- 
closing facts and realities relating to the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe gen- 
erally. The Golgotha of Ukraine is a 
disclosure of the international crime of 
genocide which is systematically prac- 
ticed by the Russian Communists, one 
that we cannot afford to ignore before 
the bar of world conscience. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
introductory remarks of Dr. Luke My- 
shuha, editor of the Ukrainian American 
organ Svoboda. and the testimony of W. 
Krivetsky printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and the testimony were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“To the memory of my murdered father 
and those ill-fated Ukrainians who lie in 
countless obscure graves in Siberia,” is the 
dedicatory epistle to the book, “One of the 
Fifteen Million—About One Man's Expe- 
riences in a Soviet Labor Camp,” by its author 
Nicholas Prychodko. 

The dedication to this booklet could well 
be: “To the millions of Ukrainians who died 
in 1932 and 1933 of hunger, of a famine 
arranged purposely by the Kremlin regime 
to suppress the opposition of the liberty- 
loving Ukrainian peasants to collectivisa- 
tion. 

Nowadays no one here in America or else- 
where questions the existence of the politi- 
cally inspired terrible famine which swept 
through Ukraine in 1932 and 1933. Such was 
not the case then, however, when millions 
of people there perished as a result of the 
famine. In retrospect, it is hard to under- 
stand how in such a freedom loving and 
warm hearted Nation as ours, which stands 
for right and justice, how was it possible for 
it then to ignore the terrible tragedy that 
was place in Soviet enslaved Ukraine, 
to pay no heed to the sufferings and the pleas 
for help made by their kinsmen and friends 
here, and, what was most dismaying, to 
elther doubt the very existence of the famine 
or to completely ignore it. For once, the 
human conscience was lacking in this great 
country of ours; and we hope never again. 

For how could one interpret this in any 
other fashion when even a resolution intro- 
duced in Congress (73d Cong., 2d sess.: H. 
Res. 399) was generally ignored, although 
that resolution did not call for any material 
ald for the starving Ukrainians but merely 
contented itself with asking for an expres- 
sion of sympathy for the million hapless 
victims of the Kremlin-Communist reign of 
terror In Ukraine. 

The resolution began as follows: 

“Whercas several millions of the population 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the constituent part of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, died of starvation during 
the years of 1932 and 1933; and 

“Whereas the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, although being 
fully aware of the famine in Ukraine and 
although having full and complete control 
of the entire food supplies within its bor- 
ders, nevertheless failed to take relief meas- 
ures designed to check the famine or to 
alleviate the terrible conditions arising from 
it, but on the contrary used the famine as a 
means of reducing the Ukrainian population, 
and destroying the Ukrainian political, cul- 
tural, and national richts; and 

“Wherens it has been the traditional policy 
of the United States to take cognizance of 
such Invasion of human rights and liberties: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives express its sympathies for all those who 
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have suffered from the great famine in 
Ukraine which has brought misery, amic- 
tions, and death to millions of peaceful 
law-abiding Ukrainians.” E 

At about that time, too, the Department 
of State received a memorandum from the 
United Ukrainian Organizations of the 
United States of America which dealt in de- 
tail with the Kremlin-conducted terror in 
Ukraine, presented documentary evidence of 
the existence of the famine in Ukraine, and 
was appended with an appeal to the civilized 
world made in this matter in August 1933 by 
the Vienna cardinal, Dr. Theodore Innitzer, 
as well as with reprints of press articles deal- 
ing with the famine written in August 1933 
by Dr. Ewald Amende, secretary general of 
the Congress of European Minorities, Note- 
worthy in this connection is that when that 
Congress met September 16-19, 1933, in Bern, 
Switzerland, the question of saving Ukraine 
under Soviet rule from starvation was the 
principal issue at its sessions. 

Moreover, on September 29 of that year, 
the Premier of Norway, Mr. Morvinkle, raised 
the question of the hunger in Ukraine at a 
meeting of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva. 

The memorandum to the State Depart- 
ment contained eye-witness accounts of the 
famine as reported in the press, such as the 
Manchester Guardian (September 13, 1933), 
the New York Jewish Dally Forward (Decem- 
ber 27, 1933), the Parisian Le Matin (August 
80, 1933), the New York Times (August 29, 
1933). 

Another intervention in this matter was 
made by the Ukrainian National Women’s 
League of America. This organization tried 
to arouse countrywide opinion among the 
American women against this Soviet attempt 
to bring the Ukrainians into submission by 
using famine as a weapon. The organiza- 
tion also sent a letter to Congressman 
Herman P. Kopleman of Connecticut, calling 
his attention to what was happening in 
Ukraine. The Congressman responded by 
forwarding a memorandum of the Ukrainian 
women's organization to the Soviet Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. Litvinov. He received 
the following reply from Mr. Litvinov, in 
form of a letter dated January 3, 1934: 

“Iam in receipt of your letter of the 14th 
inst., and thank you for drawing my atten- 
tion to the Ukrainian pamphlet. There is 
any amount of such pamphlets full of lies 
circulated by counterrevolutionary organiza- 
tions abroad, which specialize in the work of 
this kind. There is nothing left to them to 
do but to spread false information or to forge 
documents. 

Tours truly. 
M. Lrrvrxov.“ 

This was the time when Litvinov succeeded 
in persunding our American Government 
that it was possible to do business with 
Stalin. Our press in those days, one recalls, 
was full of glowing anticipations on how 
many billions of dollars of profits America 
could make in trading with Russia. 
Naturally these anticipations were based 
upon empty promises being made by the 
Soviets in order to gain American recognition 
of the Soviet Union. 

This was the time, too, when such a well 
known American newepaperman as Walter 
Duranty of the New York Times reported 
from Moscow, upon his return from a trip 
through famine-ravaged Ukraine, that he 
saw no cases of starvation in Ukraine, only 
some cases of malnutrition. 

There were, however, a few conscientious 
American newepupermen, notably Wiiliam 
Henry Chamberlin, who had spent 10 years 
in Moscow as a staff correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor. In its May 29, 
1934 number he told a ghastly story of what 
he saw when he traveled through Ukraine 
during the famine. He declared that more 
than 4 million peasants are found to have 
perished in 1933 when state forced collective 
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farming on them. Despite him and a few 
other conscientious newspapermen, the gen- 
eral apathy in this country toward the fam- 
ine in Ukraine remained, 

Thereupon Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent began to arrange mass demonstrations 
in various cities throughout the country, in 
protest of this famine which the Kremlin 
created and kept going as an instrument of 
national policy, dooming millions to death to 
break down resistance to government edicts 
(editorial, Boston Post, May 31, 1934). In 
New York the demonstration on November 
18, 1933, took the form of a huge parade, with 
tens of thousands participating in it, and 
was followed by a mass rally. Chicago, De- 
troit and other cities had similar anti-Soviet 
demonstrations. They were widely reported, 
but even then the press failed to take the 
matter seriously, and referred to the exist- 
ence of the famine with some skepticism. 

The fault for this deplorable situation les 
squarely on the shoulders of those liberal 
liberals of those experts who then had con- 
siderable influence on public opinion con- 
cerning Russia. Even today, some of them 
still consider themselves as experts and do 
everything in their power to prevent the 
American people from knowing the truth 
about the Soviet Russian reality, about the 
traditional Russian imperialism, clad cur- 
rently in the Soviet garb. 

Concerning these journalists, who wrote 
as experts on Soviet, Dagobert D. Runes notes 
in his recently published book, the Soviet 
Impact on Society (Philosophical Library, 
New York), page 66: 

“But that American newspapermen like 
Louls Fisher and Walter Duranty, with full 
knowledge of the daily executions of Rus- 
sian citizens who are charged with no other 
crime than being in opposition to Stalin 
that these two American newspaper- 
men as well as a group of other scribes, 
should carry on their distasteful publicity 
on behalf of Stalin’s bloody dictatorship, 
gives us material for thought concerning 
these motives of these. correspondents. 

Worth noting here is that in another sec- 
tion of the book (p. 103) Mr. Runes wrote: 
“I admired the Ukrainian energy and en- 
durance.“ 

James Burnham, a true authority on the 
Soviet reality, in his review of Peter Vierick's 
book Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals, 
notes that “this was the glory of the Intel- 
lectuals: That in spirit and body they stood 
firm against Nazi assault. It is the shame 
of the intellectuals that they stood not firm 
but servile, deceived and seduced before the 
equally vicious approach of Nazism's twin, 
communism. They refused to recognize con- 
centration camps, aggression and terror 
when, instead of the swastika, there flew the 
fiag of the revolution and spoke in the name 
of radical slogans.” (The New York Times 
Book Review, Mar. 15, 1953.) 

Still another reason why the American 
people in general remaincd unaware of the 
fact that millions had perished from this 
artificially created, by the Reds, famine, is set 
forth by Eugene Lyons (a member of the 
board of directors of the American Jewish 
League Again Communism, Inc.) in his arti- 
cle on the American Jews and the Kremlin 
Purges in the New Leader, March 2, 1953: 

“In the last 30 years, a number of Jews, 
especially among the educated and the well- 
to-do, came to defend the Soviet Union and 
its works. Influenced by Communist propa- 
ganda about racial equality and the proscrip- 
tion of anti-Semitism, they found It possible 
to gloss over assorted Soviet obscenities. In 
a glow of liberal rixhtcousness, they tended 
to accept Sovietism despite everything.“ 

“The Hitler-Stalin pact cured many of 
these people; the outbreak of undlsgulsed 
state anti-Semitism will cure most of the 
others. But thelr revulsion against the lat- 
est expression of the Kremlin's nature will 
be cousidered Lypocritical by many people 
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unless they acknowledge their moral dere- 
liction in falling to denounce the liquidation 
of kulaks, the man-made famine, forced la- 
bor, and the continuous system of purges.” 

Today, of course, the existence of that 
Soviet-engineered famine in Ukraine in the 
early 1930's is generally acknowledged. Yet 
many of those who in the Ukraine famine 
days refused to admit or report its existence, 
who refused to tell the truth about that Rus- 
sian imperialism which has always menaced 
the free world and our national existence as 
well, today those Moscow sycophants are still 
in circulation as experts in matters pertain- 
ing to.east European affairs, Russia, and even 
Ukraine. They have not changed their colors 
a bit. The will of Moscow seems to be more 
compelling for them than that of Washing- 
ton. 


Perhaps a perusal in the following pages 
of the eyewitness accounts of the horrible 
incidents which took place in famine-ridden 
Ukraine will shock the readers into an 
awareness of the Soviet reality. Perhaps this 
brochure will be of aid to Americans of 
Ukfainian birth or descent in their en- 
deavors to make their fellow Americans and 
the American Government itself truly realize 
the menace of Russian imperialism, in what- 
ever garb it may appear, not only to Ukraine 
and other Soviet Russian enslaved nations, 
but to the free world and America as well, 

Dr. Luxe MYSHUHA, 


— 


TESTIMONY or W. ERivetsxy ABOUT THE 
WEEDERS Prom KHARKIV, WHO WORKED on 
THE PARMS OF THE BLAHODATNA VILLAGE, 
KHanxiw District 


Upon order issued in the spring of 1933 by 
Paul Postishev, especially dispatched to 
Ukraine by the Politburo, high-school stu- 
dents in the Kharkiv district were sent out 
to weed the beet farms. The peasants by 
this time were too weak from hunger to 
do the job, 

I was one of a number of students sent 
to the Blahodatna village. Others were sent 
elsewhere. As our group approached it, we 
were struck by the deathly stillness in the 
air and the deserted roads. We soon learned 
the reason. Two-thirds of the village popu- 
lation had perished from lack of food. 

A local schoolhouse was assigned to us for 
living quarters. Although we had taken 
loaves of bread with us, the village authori- 
ties had arranged a sociable evening supper, 
The latter consisted of thin soup which the 
famished villagers prepared for us in the 
school playground. 

When that evening we emerged for the 
fupper, children and grownups swarmed 
around us, begging most piteously for a piece 
of bread and some of that soup. - 

Shocked by their appearance, we began to 
dole out what we had. In the act, we began 
to converse with them. Immediately they 
were ordered not to do any talking with us, 
and we were ordered to cease giving food to 
them. The order, however, came too late. 
The children who had managed to eat some 
of the bread started to scream in pain and 
fall to the ground from the cramps which 
assailed them. At the sight the girl stu- 
Gents began to cry out in hysteria. So all 
of us were ordered to get back into the school 
while the writhing children were carried 
away. 

On the following day we went into the 
village. The first sight to strike us was that 
of a wagon loaded with corpses wending 
its way from house to house. At each it 
would pause and its inmates would be asked 
if anyone had just died there. If the an- 
Swer was yes, several men would carry out 
the corpse or corpses and place them in the 
wagon, and it would proceed on its way. 
Since the pensants were too weak to dig any 
kind of a grave, the bodies were dumped in 
the nearest underground storage place, and 
then earth would be shoveled over the bodies, 
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No one wept or cried out. Apathy pre- 
vulled among the peasants. But the effect 
on us, the students, was simply awful. So 
our leaders forbade us to venture out into 
the village anymore or to converse with any 
outsiders. 

Soon we began weeding in the fields. Be- 
ing from the city we were unaccustomed to 
such labor, and soon all of us were fatigued. 
But that was the least of it. What really 
knocked us out took place that very first day. 
To assist us the kolhosp assigned to us a 
peasant whose job was to sharpen our weed- 
ing hoes. This he did painstakingly and in 
silence. During lunchtime some of us took 
pity on him, and, without realizing the 
danger, we gave him some bread to eat. He 
fell upon the bread like a ravenous beast. 
In less than an hour and a half he died 
before our very eyes. 

Returning to the village, we encountered 
a group of girls who had also been hoeing. 
Some of the students surreptitiously 
some bread to them, They hid it in their 
blouses. One of them said: “Why did you 
have to come here to hoe. It would have 
been better if you had sent us some bread, 
and left the hoeing to us. We're much better 
at it than you.” 

Deep depression assailed me. I decided I 
could not stay any longer and returned to 
Kharkiv. I managed to do this only because 
I was an intellectual worker and also be- 
cause I had some friends who helped me to 
get out semilegally. 

Leaving the village and approaching the 
railway station, I saw before me a group of 
starving people. Their emaciated appear- 
ance and that terrible look in their glazed 
eyes caused me to shrink from passing to 
them close. 

Once I reached Kharkiy I immediately left 
for Tiberdi in the Caucasus. Arriving at 
Batalnashynsk, the last railway stop, I had 
to wait there for a bus to Tiberdi. Wander- 
ing about the station I came to a luncheon- 
ette, I was staggered by what I saw. 
There on the tables were clean napkins, 
menus, and plenty of food, mostly meat, 
We had not seen this in Ukraine for a long, 
long time. Then it occurred to me that this 
had been prepared for some visiting delega- 
tion. So I went outside again and walked 
around for about an hour. Returning to 
the luncheonette, I found that everything 
was the same as earlier. Summoning my 
courage, I approached the counterman and 
asked whether I could order some warm 
soup. Imagine how surprised I was when 
he gave me a menu and told me to order 
anything I wanted. So there you are. At 
a time when in Ukraine it was impossible to 
get anything without a ration card, where 
luncheonettes and restaurants were closed, 
here in the Caucasus I could purchase all 
the food—and good food at that—and at a 
very low price. 

Later as I traveled through the Caucasus 
I discovered that there was not only a plenti- 
tude of food there, but more than enough 
to take care of the needs of populace. 


Brooklyn’s Negroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following very interesting 
articles on the progress of our Negro 
citizens in Brooklyn. 
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These stories are part of series which 
began in the Brooklyn Eagle of July 25, 
1954. The following article is the fourth 
in this series and appeared in the Eagle 
of July 28, 1954: 

Music or Necross Is CULTURAL Trump TBAT 
Stops THE SCOFFERS 
(By Sid Frigand) 

Scoffers for years have attempted to ure 
many arguments to “knock down” the accom- 
plishments of America’s Negroes, who have 
won world recognition in various fields of en- 
deavor. 

Although these arguments may have a 
tinny ring, they can convince a few who are 
willing to be convinced—until, of course, the 
Negro plays his cultural trump card: 

Music. 

If one could measure a community musl- 
cally, Brooklyn would be one of the richest 
areas In this country. Here, within the con- 
fines of our borough borders, live men and 
women who have cast the seeds of America's 
native music, 

Some of these people will not be known to 
younger Brooklynites by name, but their 
music—Sugar Blues, I'm Just Wild About 
Harry, Memories of You—will always be 
with us. 

Some of these people have remained in 
the spotlight for several generations. Ethel 
Waters is such; making the transition from 
the lusty blues songs of the roaring twenties 
to musical comedies in the thirties to 
straight dramatic roles in the last few years. 

The soulful-eyed apostle of the haunting 
Negro rhythms, who is currently appearing in 
a Chicago yersion of Mamba's Daughter? 
spends her leisure time in her Brooklyn 
apartment at 190 New York Avenue. She 
settled in Brooklyn 3 years ago to “avoid the 
crowds,” said her landlady and cloee friend, 
Mrs. Marie Saunders. 

Brooklyn has provided sanctuary for an- 
other artist, Clarence Williams, who gave the 
rhythms of his native New Orleans to the 
world shortly after the turn of the century. 

One of the “daddies” of jazz, Williams 
came North in 1917 with a new brand of 
music that swept the Nation and soon was 
assimilated into the lifeblood of musical 
Americana, 

Williams’ Jazz combinations have bons ted 
names that are still-familiar to us: Sidney 
Bechet, Louis Armstrong, Coleman Hawkins, 
and Roy Eldridge, to name a few. 

The jovial pianist-composer also earned 
fame as a pioneer in radio back in 1922 with 
his famed singer wife, Eva Taylor. (She and 
thelr daughter, Irene Williams, are currently 
touring with Porgy and Bess. 

Williams, now separated from his wife, 
urchased a house on Madison Street near 
Patchen Avenue 5 years ago. He commutes 
daily to 58 West 125th Street in Harlem, 
where he operates the Harlem Thrift Shop. 

“I used to buy lots of knick-knacks,” he 
explained, “and my wife kept putting them 
down in the cellar. Finally, so many col- 
lected there,” he grinned, “I decided to sell 
them. I've been in business ever since.“ 

Sugar Blues is one of Williams’ most fa- 
mous tunes and has probably earned him 
more than $50,000 over the years. He didn't 
stop there, however. He has continued to 
compose and publish music. His publishing 
company, incidentally, was purchased by 
Decca Records In 1943, but he remained with 
Decca as a talent consultant and writer, 

Williams’ prolific pen, alone or in combi- 
nation with Spencer Williams or John Piron, 
was respsonsible for many jazz clasrica 
familiar to the students of the medium: 
Royal Garden Blues, I Ain't Gonna Give 
Nobody None of This Jellyroll, Gulf Coast 
Blues, and other, ad infinitum. 

The pen hasn't stopped. With his protege, 
who calls herself “Phebby” on stage, singing 
the lyrics in sultry tones, Williams played 
some of his latest compositions, One of 
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them, “Vice Versa,” which Is soon to be pub- 
lished, sounded just the other side of 
terrific. 

The happy-go-lucky Williams 
content with his home. 

“I Uke it cause it's quiet,” he said. I 
don't go around tooting my horn * * Im 
just glad that I served God in some way. 

“I don't do nothin' unless I talk to The 
Man upstairs,” he added with a warm grin. 

Just a few blocks away, at 284-A Stuy- 
vesant Avenue. lives _ 71-year-old Eubie 
Blake, who practically lives off the royalties 
of songs like I'm Just Wild About Harry 
and Memories of You. 

The ebullient artist apparently found the 
fountain of youth in his music. He looks 
like 50, talks like 35 and dreams like a kid 
in his teens. 

Age is of no matter to Blake. He works in 
his parlor which is lined with pictures— 
mementos of the past—but his mind Is al- 
Ways on the present and future. 

As an example of his present accomplish- 
ments, he produced a diploma certifying he 
had completed a course in the Schillinger 
System of Musical Composition at New York 
University—at the age of 66. 

Blake won fame early as a member of the 
vaudeville team of Sissle & Blake (Sissle, of 
course, is the famed Noble Sissle), which 
tourned the Keith circuit with top billings. 

The hit show, Shuflle Along, which he and 
Sissle wrote in collaboration with the Negro 
team of Miller and Lyles, produced the ever- 
popular “Wild About Harry,” which has since 
sold about 2 million coples—with an assist 
from ex-President Truman. 

Then came the 1930 Blackbirds” and other 
shows, both Negro and white, that Blake had 
a hand in writing. His colored reviews were 
responsible for presenting new stage talents 
like Lottie Gee, Florence Mills, Josephine 
Baker, and Paul Robeson. 

Blake said he was often criticized by other 
Negrocs for producing “handkerchief head” 
shows—that is, shows that might satisfy the 
distorted stereotype that whites attributed 
to Negroes, 

Blake shook his head. “I love my race 
and I love my music, If playing our music 
is ‘handkerchief head’ stuff then I'm gullty.” 

“There isn't a milliionaire’s house around 
that Sissie and Blake didn’t entertain in,” 
he continued. “And what got us into those 
swanky homes? Musie! 

“Music’s the international language,” he 
added, “and I'm glad I can speak it.“ 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the fifth in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of July 29, 1954: 
BOROUGH WELCOMES Necro ARTISTS, WRITERS 

(By Sid Frigand) 

Hostility isn't too conducive to creativity. 
An artist can’t probe his mind and soul 
when he’s busy saving his skin. 

Brooklynites who are under the impression 
that only the underprivileged Ne of the 
country come here to make their home, might 
be surprised to learn that our borough has 
become a Mecca for Negro artists and intel- 
lectuals. 

“Brooklyn is much different than 
or any of the other big cities I've seen,” 
John O. Killens explained “There's no overt 
hostility against the Negroes here.” 

John Killens is a recent vintage Brook- 
lynite who came from Georgia bubbling over 
with experiences that he wanted to set down 
in a novel. 

His first book, “Youngblood,” recently pub- 
lished by Dial Press, is a moving documentary 
of a Negro family, set in Georgia, and later 
in Washington and Brooklyn. The book has 
been well-received by the critics. 

First novels are a chore for the writer, who 
must devote gargantuan chunks of precious 
time to literary teas, women's club lunch- 
eons and other sorts of promotional punish- 
ment. Nevertheless, the 36-year-old Geor- 
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gian has managed to get started on a second 
book dealing with his experiences in World 
War II. 

Killens spent 26 months in the South Pa- 
cific as a staff sergeant in an amphibious 
force outfit. He fought in New Guinea 
and in General MacArthur's I-have- 
returned” campaign in Leyte. 

The second novel will deal with the re- 
lationship of Negro and white soldiers in 
the South Pacific, he explained. “I've had 
plenty of experience along those lines.” 

The youthful-looking, soft-spoken novelist 
does his creative work within the quiet con- 
fines of his five-and-a-half room parlor floor 
and basement apartment in a brown-stone 
house at 652 Lafayette Avenue. He does 
most of his work during the day, when his 
wife, Grace, is out working as a receptionist 
for the Brooklyn Urban League and his 
children, Jon, 10, and Barbara, 7, are at- 
tending public school No. 54. 

As Killens talked exuberantly about his 
children, he recalled his own youth in Ma- 
con, Ga., where his father owned a small 
restaurant. Even in Georgia.“ he said soft- 
ly, “Negro and white kids played together 
beautifully.” 

“It. was different only when they grew 
up,” he added with a regretful note. 

About 3 miles south of the Killens’ home 
lies Brooklyn College, with its pretty green 
campus and its red brick buildings wearing 
Plushy ivy aprons—a sign of a. maturing 
academic institution. 

OPPORTUNITY AT BROOKLYN COLLEGE 

The borough college, rated among the 
highest in academic achievement in the 
country, is only a youngster as colleges go, 
but an oldtimer when it comes to providing 
opportunity to Negro students and Negro 
teachers, 

Minnesota-born Marian Cuthbert is one 
of the prime examples of academic talent 
that has been drawn to Brooklyn. Dr. 
Cuthbert, an associate professor of sociology, 
recently moved to a Brooklyn address—the 
downtown YWCA—but she has been on the 
college faculty 10 years. 

In marked contrast to the background of 
Dr, Cuthbert, a handsome woman who was 
reared in an all-white community in St. 
Paul, is that of her colleague in the sociology 
department, Dr. Charles Lawrence. 

Dr. Lawrence is a Mississippian by birth 
who later relocated to Atlanta, where he at- 
tended Morehouse College, part of Atlanta 
University. 

The husky, young teacher has drawn upon 
his experiences in the South and his training 
as a sociologist to look upon the problems 
of the Negro with sensitive understanding 
and a generous helping of warm humor. 

He illustrated a point, for example, by re- 
counting a story about a Negro friend, John 
Roberts, who attended Cornell University. 

“Roberts had a good Scotch-English name,” 
Dr. Lawrence explained, “but a very dark 
skin. He had befriended a schooimate—a 
chap named Cohen—and both had found 
themselves without decent living quarters 
because better apartments in Ithaca were not 
available to Negroes or Jews. 

“Things looked bad for them until they 
hit upon a sterling idea. John would get on 
the phone and call a landlord. “This ts John 
Roberts, I'd like to see your apartment.“ 

“The landlord would invite him down, 
only Cohen would show up and take the 
apartment,” 

By strange coincidence, one of Dr. Law- 
rence's former teachers at Morehouse is now 
a member of the Brooklyn College English de- 
partment. Vivacious Marian Starling has 
become truly a part of the community since 
she took up residence at 440 Washington 
Avenue shortly after World War IT ended. 

“My chief concern, as an educator,” she 
smiled, “is the children in the community. 
Once they grow up, Im not interested in 
them any more.” 
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As a counselor of youth, Dr. Starling said 
her chief problem is instilling “a sense of 
destiny and importance“ in young Negroes. 

“There is too much seit-defeatism in the 
North,” sald the veteran of 14 years’ teaching 
at Atlanta University, there's not enough 
aggressive, creative living.” 

“It seems strange,” she remarked, “that 
the South is better along those lines. Up 
here, too many Negroes seck security Jobs— 
civil service and such—they're not investi- 
gating or dreaming.” 

Dr. Starling said she was anxious that her 
teen-age daughter, Earlyn, a sophomore at 
Midwood High School, spend some time down 
South before she completes her education. 

“I think she would appreciate Brooklyn all 
the better,” the smiling teacher declared. 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the sixth in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of July 30, 1954: 
Necro FURNITURE Dzatrr Won Gamble IN 

ALL-WHITE AREA 
(By Sid Frigand) 

Private enterprise is a cherished institu- 
tion in this country. It stands as a bulwark 
against Communist arguments for State 
ownership and State enslavement. 

The taste of social enslavement Is still bit- 
ter on the tongues of America’s Negrocs—but 
they won't exchange it for State slavery. 
Instead, more and more, they are seeking the 
outlets of private enterprise to win a secure 
niche in our economic life, 

In Brooklyn, the Negro businessman is no 
longer an oddity, Like any other group with 
social and cultural ties, the Negroes in 
Brooklyn have needs which the Negro busi- 
nmessman can best satisfy. 

Insurance brokers, morticians, beauticlans 
and greengrocers—they’ye all found places 
in our community and are doing well. 

Other organizations, such as the Paragon 
Progressive Federal Credit Union with thou- 
sands of members, can boast assets approxi- 
mating $1 million. 

Charles Kellar, an attorney and officer 
of the credit union, has earned the reputa- 
tion of being one of Brooklyn's wealthiest 
Negroes, with multiple real estate holdings, 
foreign trade Interests and an elegant res- 
taurant—the Town Hill—at Medford Avenue 
and Eastern Parkway. 

The thriving mercantile Negroes, however, 
still largely bank their incomes on funds 
from Negro patronage. But what about inte- 
grated businesses? Can they exist in Brook- 
lyn? 

The answer is not hypothetical; it can be 
provided practically by Al Thompson, a fur- 
niture dealer, who owns and operates a large 
establishment on Rogers Avenue near Lin- 
den Boulevard—in the heart of Flatbush, 

Mr. Thompson, a 45-year-old Howard Uni- 
versity man, has been operating his store on 
Rogers Avenue for the past 11 years. He is 
the only Negro member of the New York 
Furniture Exchange. 

Al Thompson's story is the story of a 
gambler and a fighter. He gambled in an 
“all-white” community and fought to keep 
what he won. 

Net result: He Is now operating a flourish- 
ing business (about 95 to 98 percent white 
patronage); he, his wife and two children 
live in a beautiful house at 34th Street and 
Avenue L; and he is accepted warmly by 
his neighbors and business associates. 

These accomplishments were not easily 
won. Each step of the way posed indigni- 
ties and discouragement, but, fortunately, 
these only served to mold—not embitter— 
the Flatbush merchant. 


STARTED IN TRUCKING BUSINESS 


Mr. Thompson had been in the trucking 
business since 1932, when he left Howard 
University and bought a used truck for 6150. 
In the years that followed, his furniture de- 
livery business flourished, and his knowledge 
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of furniture Increased to a point where he 
was sure he could make a success at selling. 

Hurdle number one was to find a good lo- 
cation for a furniture business. “I didn't 
want a sectarian business,” he said. “I 
wanted to make my place available to every- 
one.” 

In 1943, Mr. Thompson saw a “Store for 
Rent” sign on Rogers Avenue near Martense 
Street. He was rebuffed several times but 
finally rented a dilapidated little place, where 
he set up his trucking office. 

Within a few years, however, he had pur- 
chased the building in which he was a ten- 
ant and two adjoining bulldings. His mod- 
ern, rambling store occupies the three build- 
ings today. 

WARNINGS STIRRED FEAR 


THis business successes didn’t automatically 
smooth the way for social acceptance in his 
new neighborhood. When he first moved 
into his corner home last November, Mr. 
Thompson feared his stay there might be 
short-lived. 

First there was an unsigned letter, merely 
bearing a newspaper clipping about a Negro 
family that was forced to leave a Long Is- 
land community. It worried the Thomp- 
sons enough to call on the police of the 
Brooklyn Avenue precinct. 

Next came a phone call to Thompson's 
store, warning him to get out of the neigh- 
borhood; and then, as a crowning gesture, 
some one left a newspaper containing dog 
droppings on the patio of his pretty brick 
home. 

“I knew most of the police from my store,” 
he said, “and they assured me that these 
incidents were the work of crackpots and 
not my neighbors, 

“In fact, the told me that some of 
the people living in my vicinity set up a 
committee to investigate me when they 
heard I intended to buy the house—and 
that they were apparently pleased. 

“I guess the cops were right, because we've 
never had anything but kindness from our 
neighbors. I'm happy there now, and my 
children and wife are happy.” 

Mr. Thompson's experiences in living in 
“white neighborhoods” dated back several 
years ago when he purchased a summer 
home near Belmar, N. J. 

“We moved into a house next door to a 
Jewish family,” he recalled. “They were 
angry because they had wanted to purchase 
the house for a daughter. But they didn’t 
take thelr anger out on us. 

“Instead, we became fast friends. I even 
decorated his daughter's new home and sold 
her a house-full of furniture.” He grinned 
a businessman's grin. 

The prematurely gray-haired furniture 
man wanted one point clear. He wasn't 
attempting to run away from his people by 
living in a white community. 

“I love my people deeply,” he said. “But 
in order to advance, we must spread out, 

“My only consideration when I was shop- 
ping for a home and store was to find places 
I liked. I found them, I bought them and 
I hope to use them happily for many years 
to come.” 


The Numbers Game—Part v 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorn, I include the following excerpts 
oe hearings on the 1955 appropriation 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 
AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE Fiscan 1955 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Pt. IV. U. S. Information Agency, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Department of the Interior) 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
(From hearings on February 1, 1954) 

Theodore O. Streibert (Director): Our Se- 
curity Division has been ardous in going over 
the security files. As you realize, Public 
Law 402 always has required a full field in- 
vestigation so that everyone on the staff, all 
Americans, have been field investigated in 
the past. 

“As the result of a new presidential order 
and the review there were 31 people dropped 
for security reasons. Most of those were on 
matters of instability, moral factors. The 
examination and reexamination of the files 
is going on currently. We employ about 70 
people in the Security Division. It is a 
question of how much money you want to 
take from the program to put into security 
and how fast we can do this job. We have 
gone over the most sensitive spats. We have 
recleared people in connection with our re- 
lations with intelligence work and with other 
agencies, and I feel that we have very well 
screened our staff. We are certainly screen- 
ing the new employees under these new 
standards which have been set up. 

“Is that responsible enough?” 

Representative Franx T. Bow (Republi- 
can, Ohio): “That is what I wanted to get.“ 

[Omission.] 

Representative Jon J. Rooney (Demo- 
crat, New York): “How many Communists 
have you found in the past year? 

Mr. Streibert: “I reported earlier in dis- 
cussing the personnel matter that we had dis- 
continued and terminated 31 people.” 

Mr. Rooney: “The question was: 
many Communists did you find?'” 

Mr, Streibert: “I am going to answer it, 
sir, in this way: We discontinued 31 people 
for security reasons, but we have no break- 
down to offer the committee as to the secu- 
rity reasons within the 31.” 

Mr. Rooney; “I must repeat the question: 
How many Communists did you find in the 
past year, if any?“ “ 

Mr, Streibert: “None to my knowledge.“ 
Mr. Rooner. “Well, that is you answer.” 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(From hearings on February 2 and 15, 1954) 

Representative Harry R. SHEPPARD (Dem- 
ocrat, California): “In your discussion you 
[Charles E. Wilson, Secretary] referred to 
the fact that you had reduced 150,000 civillan 
personnel. I would like to ask you at this 
time if you can and will supply me with the 
amount of bodies in the total of 150,000 who 
were dismissed from the Federal service be- 
cause they were security risks, for member- 
ship in the Communist Party; covering those 
two factors.” 

Representative Jounw Tann (Republican, 
New York): “He did not say that.“ 

Mr, Sueprarp; Mr. Wilson made the state- 
ment before the committee, and repeated to 
Mr. Manon, that they had removed from the 
Federal payrolls 150,000 civilian personnel.” 

Mr. Taner: Tes.“ 

Mr, SHEPPARD: “I am asking him H he will 
supply the information to this committee as 
to out of that total of 150,000 how many were 
removed on a security-risk basis.” 

Mr. Wilson: “That is a hard figure for me 
to try to dig up. I did not start the thing 
on that kind of a basis, 

“Much of this reduction was achieved by 
not employing people, and by personnel re- 
ductions all over the country. This did not 
only happen in Washington. There were 
only 5,000 here in Washington. I had to get 
the help of the people out in the field. 
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“I am proud of the way it was done. 

“I am not proud about laying of people; 
I sort not mean to say that. But it was done 
well, 

“I am sure that if there were any security 
risks they were dismissed. The organization 
was not as bad in that regard.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “I am frank to say I have no 
feeling about that at all. I am merely in- 
quiring into the question as to whether or 
not we found ourselyes in the military func- 
tion involved in that field which has been so 
highly publicized>~If we find ourselves in 
that field to what degree. 

“I am under the impression that you have 
had a teanr of people working in that cate- 
gory, have you not?” 

Secretary Wilson: “Certainly we have.” 

Mr. Suerrarn:T mean, in the security part 
of the military where Commies might be 
working.” 

Secretary Wilson: “Certainly.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “I want my inquiry to be 
reflected on the record to the degree and un- 
derstood that I haye no solicitation or com- 
fort for those who have been removed for 
legitimate purposes; to wit, because of sub- 
versive ideas or connections therewith. 

“I would like to have the information pre- 
sented to the committee, if you can accumu- 
late it, please, as to the amount of the total 
150,000 who were removed for security rea- 
sons, under the terminology of our present 
laws that have to do with the definition of 
security.” 

Secretary Wilson: “Well, since you have 
asked me to, I will look into it. We will 
do the best we can. If it ls too difficult, for 
any reason, I will come back and explain it 
to you.” i 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Thank you.” 

(The information follows:) 

Based on information reported and cur- 
rently available in the Department of De- 
fense in Washington during the year 1953, 
118 security risks in the Department of De- 
tense were either removed under the proce- 
dures of Public Law 733 or would have been 
processed under that act had they not re- 
signed. One hundred and eleven of these 
cases involved actual or alleged membership 
in the Communist Party, or affiliation or 
sympathetic association with communistic 
organizations or persons, or communistic 
inclinations. Forty-two of the 118 were sep- 
arated prior to May 27, 1953, which is the 
effective date of Executive Order 10450, and 
76 were separated during the remainder of 
the year. With regard to the 111 figure men- 
tioned above, 38 were separated before May 
27, 1953, and 73 after that date. 

“There were many additional resignations 
and separations which involved security rea- 
sons but which were not reported to the De- 
partment of Defense in Washington as they 
were removed under other administrative re- 
moval procedures. In order to verify and 
complete the overall Department of Defense 
statistics relative to this program, approxi- 
mately 1,300 field activities are being circu- 
larized on a worldwide basis. These statis- 
tics, which should be available within the 
next 60 to 90 days, will show all removals and 
resignations involving adverse security in- 
formation, including specifically the number 
involving communistic activity, association, 
or affiliation, for the period May 27, 1953, to 
December 31, 1953.” 

On February 15 the committee resumed 
consideration of security risks: : 

Mr. SHEPPARD: "What I am directing my 
inquiry to is the question that I propounded 
to the Secretary of Defense when he was be- 
fore this committee, and it is now obvious 
to me, that he would haye to come to your 
{addressing John A. Hannah, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Man and Per- 
sonnel] organization to get the information 
that I requested. 

“Are you prepared at this time to tell me 
how many out of the total of 150,357 dis- 
missals were removed because of a security- 
tisk basis?” 
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Mr. Hannah: "No, sir.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Why not?” 

Mr. Hannah: “Your question has been 
ralsed in recent weeks and we are in the 
process of getting that information. We 
have the information only for the people 
whose cases were forwarded to Washington 
for handling.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “From your statement I 
assume that you have not been called upon, 
and had you been called upon, you have not 
furnished information on the category to 
which I directed my question because of 
your inability to supply the information?” 

Mr. Hannah: “I will answer the question 
this way: According to the records forwarded 
to Washington, there were separated in the 
calendar year 1953, 118 persons as security 
risks. We are in the process now of sending 
out to the field to get complete information 
from the military services, but there are 
737 different places we have to go in the 
Navy, 300 in the Army, and 253 in the Air 
Force, or about 1,300 different places where 
we have to get this information, and it is 
going to be some weeks before we have it." 

Mr. Snrrrann: “I think that is obvious. 

+ “out of the 118 that you are familiar with 
enn you give this committee the information 
as to those who have been removed because 
of their communistic inclinations, member- 
ships in the Communist Party, and so forth?” 

Mr. Hannah: “I do not know.” 

Mr. Suerrarp: “How many names have 
you turned over to the Department of Jus- 
tice where you had knowledge of them?" 

Mr. Hannah: “I would have to get that 
figure. I do not have it. That information 
is obtainable.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Will you insert in the rec- 
ord those that fall into the category that I 
have just referred to?” 

Å Mr. Hannah; “Yes.” 

|f (The information requested is as follows:) 
F “A review of the 118 cases heretofore men- 
tioned reflects that 111 were cases in which 
the person involved had communistic in- 
clinations, or membership in the Commu- 
nist Party, or affiliation or sympathetic asso- 
ciation with communistic organizations or 
persons. 

“Regarding the question as to how many 
names have been turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice—in all cases in which deroga- 
tory information is developed indicating Ac- 
tivities in connection with espionage, coun- 
terespionage, subversion, or sabotage, the 
matter is immediately referred to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

“If, however, the question was intended 
to determine how many cases this Depart- 
ment has turned over to the Department of 
Justice for prosecution—the answer would be 
“none” for the reason that in many instances 
the derogatory information emanates orig- 
inally from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. When such information is brought to 
light by the Investigation agencies of the 
Department of Defense, it is referred to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, as indicated 
above. Therefore, in every case the informa- 
tion is in the possession of the Department 
of Justice, and if there is a violation of any 
Federal law, the determination as to whether 
or not there will be a prosecution rests with 
the Attorney General.” 

Mr, Hannah: “With regard to the 118, there 
are some still in the process of belng ap- 
pealed.” 

Mr. Snrrrand: “That would not change 
the result. An appeal would take care of it- 
self whether good, bad, or indifferent,” 

: Mr. Hannah: “That is right:“ 

Mr, Suerrarn; “I do not want you to mis- 
construe the question because your entire 
statement has been very educational. I 
want to commend you for the way that you 
have responded to the interrogations of the 
other members of the committee, and I know 
that you are exerting every possible effort to 
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do a good job. I would not enjoy your job. 
I think mine is a lot easier.’ 

Mr. Hannah: “I do not envy myself. I 
wonder sometimes why I am not back at 
Michigan State College.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “I compliment you on the 
manner in which you have made your 
presentation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(From hearings on February 3 and March 10, 
1954) 


Representative Jame L. WHITTEN (Demo- 
crat, Mississippi): “Mr. Secretary [addressing 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary] can you place 
in the record at this point a statement show- 
ing how many Communists you have found 
in the Department of Agriculture since Jan- 
uary 1953, and how many you have removed 
since that date?” 

Secretary Benson: “We have removed one 
employee whose investigative file showed 
actual membership in the Communist Party. 
Of course, we have had removals for other 
security reasons falling with section 8 (a) 
of Executive Order 10450. We have also had 
a number of employees who have resigned 
during or after Investigation and prior to the 
preferment of charges and a security deter- 
mination." 

On March 10 the committee again con- 
sidered the subject of security risks: 

Mr. Wuirren: “Mr. Chairman, earlier, I 
requested a report to any employees fired by 
reason of being determined to be Commu- 
nists or security risks in the Department of 
Agriculture. A reply was placed in the record 
because we had already completed the hear- 
ings. The reply answered the question I 
raised. The Secretary's report stated there 
had been one employee removed because of 
being a card-carrying member of the Com- 
munist Party. However, the report went 
further and indicated that many otber per- 
sons had been let out of the Department for 
security reasons. The exact words of the 
Secretary appear on page 134 in which he says 
We have had removals for other security rea- 
sons falling within section 8 (a) of Executive 
Order 10450. We have had a number of em- 
ployees who have resigned during or after 
investigation and prior to the preferment of 
charges and a security determination.’ 

“Now, that just would indicate there were 
many more removed for security reasons. 

“My attention has been called to the fact 
that the U. S. News & World Report indicated 
that 74 such individuals had been let out of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“I would like for you to tell us just what 
Executive Order 10450 covers. Some of the 
reports I get are to the effect that some folks 
may have resigned because the Department 
was investigating whether they went to the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, rather than 
for these other reasons. I just wondered 
which is which.” 

Ralph S. Roberts (Administrative Assist- 
ant Secretary): “Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
that none of the cases that you have in mind 
regarding the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners 
had anything to do with the security figures 
you have just referred to. Let me also say 
that at the time the Department prepared 
the answer to your question in the earlier 
hearing, the figures which are now available 
to us were not then completed. We had cer- 
tain total figures, but did not have a com- 
plete breakdown of the original figures re- 
leased by the Civil Service Commission. Re- 
garding the 74 employees mentioned in the 
U. S. News & World Report, the source of 


that information was undoubtedly the Civil 


Service Commission report which Chair- 
man Young made to one of the committces 
of Congress recently. 

“Let me review briefly for you the types 
of cases that are covered in the reporting 
under Executive Order 10450. Then I can 
give you a breakdown of those 74.” 


(Explanation of the order omitted.) 
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“Those include all the actions which are 
considered as involving security under 
Executive Order 10450. And they are re- 
ported accordingly. The 74 people you re- 
ferred to in your question, Mr. Whitten, are 
broken down as follows and represent actions 
between May 28 under this order when it 
began, and December 31, 1953. Of the 74, 
33 were terminations, broken down as fol- 
lows: One subversive, which comes under 
sections 2 through 8 that I read. One sex 
perversion which comes under section 8 (a) 
(iii). And 31 cases which fall under the 
types of conduct or actions referred to in 
section 8 (a) (1). They include convictions 
for misdemeanors or felonies, falsification, 
and soon. The remaining 41 of the 74 cases 
were resignations during the same period of 
time. Three of those resignations were sex 
perversion cases. Thirty-eight of them were 
in the group of cases that include convic- 
tions for misdemeanors, felonies, falsifica- 
tion, and so on. All 41 of the resignations 
occurred before a determination was com- 
pleted but when the files were known to con- 
tain unfavorable information under section 
8 (a) (1) of Executive Order 10450—" 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank you for that in- 
formation in detail, Mr. Roberts. I have al- 
ways felt that Government employment was 
a privilege and not a right and certainly we 
approve actions to prevent those not fitted 
for Government service from being retained 
and I believe those who constitute any kind 
of security risk should be removed. 

“I did want the record to show the real 
facts as against the implication that might 
be drawn from any press releases. 

“Out of this 74, how many employees did 
the Department have during that period? 

Mr. Roberts: “Well, during those months 
the total employment must have ranged from 
60,000 to 80,000 with the summer months 
running high because of seasonal employ- 
ment.” 

[Omission.] 

Representative Cart ANDERSEN (Republi- 
can, Minnesota): “I want to say for the rec- 
ord, Mr. Roberts, that I feel that it is to the 
credit of the Department of Agriculture that 
only one subversive has been found in that 
organization during the period under con- 
sideration.” 

Mr. Roberts: “I am sure, Mr. Chairman, 
that the person referred to who was separated 
for that reason had no relationship to mat- 
ters which Mr. Whitten has jokingly referred 
to. He was a field employee who was in a 
nonsensitive position.” 

Mr. WRTrrEN. “We do appreciate the efforts 
of the Department in connection with this 
subject matter of this Executive order. I, 
think the whole effort is wholesome. I am 
pleased that the record will show the true 
facts.” 

Mr. ANDERSEN, Thank you, gentlemen.” 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
(Prom hearings on February 8, 1954) 

Representative W. F. Norrert (Democrat, 
Arkansas): Mr. Dexheimer | addressing W. A. 
Dexheimer, Commirsioner, Bureau of Recla- 
mation], I would like to ask you a question 
for the record concerning something which 
I think should be in the hearings. 

“Mr, Chairman, this is not directly related 
to the other matter but I would like to in- 
quire about it if I may.” 

Representative Ben F. Jensen (Republican, 
Iowa): “Go right ahead, Mr. NonaxLI.“ 

Mr. NorreLL: “Mr. Commissioner, I have 
noticed quite a lot is being said in Govern- 
ment circles regarding security risks in Gov- 
ernment service. I am just as much against 
Communist infiltration in Government as 
anybody else, but I would like to ask you 
what do you know regarding the security 
risks in the Reclamation Service? Are you 
advised or brought up to date on that? I 
think the hearings ought to indicate some- 
thing about that, not only in the Reclama- 
tion Bureau, but of the whole Departmcnt 
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of the Interior., I suppose your knowledge 
would be confined more to your own area of 
the Department of the Interior, but would 
you mind giving us a statement on that?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “I will be glad to do so, 
Mr. NORRELL, 

“I am the security officer for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Security is my responsibility, 
among others. The Interior Department has 
a security officer and a committee. They are 

a check of all our employees in con- 
formance with the new Executive orders and 
many cases which were cleared before are 
being given another investigation or review. 
Up to the present time, there are indications 
that approximately 15 of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation employees, out of a total of some 
11,000, are possible security risks. 

“The investigations up to this time and 
determinations by the Department have ohly 
brought up two of those which they felt 
were security risks, and should be gotten of 
our payroll—Government payroll. There are 
others under investigation; I do not know 
what the determination will be on those. 
But everybody is being given a very critical 
review. We have guards at some of our ma- 
jor power installations. A part of their du- 
ties is more or less guide functions, you 
might say, but they are essentially guards 
there to protect the facilities from either 
sabotage, where sabotage might be easily 
carried out. 

“We are in the process here of getting the 
security risks off the payroll, or, if it is de- 
termined they are Just possible risks, we are 
moving them out of what we call the sensi- 
tlve areas and putting them in jobs where 
they will not have any contact at all with 
security matters, confidential matters, or will 
not be in position where they could have, 
possibly, any effect on sabotage or the per- 
mission of sabotage.” 

Mr. Norre i: “Have you discharged any 
employees, so far, as security risks?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “So far we have not had 
to actually discharge any. When they learn 
that the Department is ready to prefer 
charges on the basis of information obtained, 
they have an opportunity to resign if they so 
choose, or stay on and face those charges. 
They have resigned. Those people, however, 
are told, and we are following up to see that 
the records show that they did resign under 
that pressure.” 

Mr. NorreLL: How many are there of those 
who resigned because of possible charges?” 
Mr. Dexheimer: “Two up to this time.” 

Mr. Nonnzz.: Two?“ 

Mr. Dexheimer: “Since I have taken over.“ 

Mr. NomreLL: “And you have now under 
pi close observation about 15; is that 
right?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “The Department has ad- 
vised me they are considering about 15—I do 
not know how closely they are being ob- 
served.” 

Mr. NORRELL: “And that is the summary of 
security risks investigations of the Reclama- 
tion Service?” 

Mr. Dexheimer: “Well, in addition to that, 
the Bureau has recently received information 
that we will have to go through a more care- 
ful investigation of the list of so-called 
sensitive positions and to make a wider cate- 
gory of sensitive positions. But the people 
occupying those positions at the present 
time, have been very carefully investigated, 
and we have a very clean record so far.“ 

Mr. NonRELL: “Do these numbers that you 
have referred to, both the 2 who resigned and 
the 15 you now have under rather close ob- 
strvation—are they in the Washington head- 
Quarters or in the field, or are they mixed 
between the 2?” 

Mr, Dexhelmer: “The only ones that have 
come to my attention so far have been in 
the feld, The review of the Washington 
people up to this date has not brought to 
light any doubtful case,” 
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The Numbers Game—Part VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
from hearings on the 1955 appropriation 
bills: 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION 
OF THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES Securtry PRO- 
GRAM AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE Fiscan 1955 
APPROPRIATIONS 


(Pt. V. Department of the Air Force, Na- 
tional Security Council, and Office of De- 
fense Mobilization) 


AIR FORCE 


(From hearings on February 11, March 15 
and 18, 1954) 


Representative Grorcz H. Mango (Demo- 
crat, Texas): Mr. Secretary (addressing 
James H. Douglas, Under Secretary) there 
has been a lot in the press about the removal 
from the Government during the past year 
of 2,200 civilian personnel who were consid- 
ered unsuited for one reason or another by 
the administration. Do you know how many 
of those were removed from the Air Force?” 

Mr. Douglas: “I think we had better come 
up with that information.” 

Harold E. Talbott (Secretary): “Very few. 
We would be glad to come up with that in- 
formation. Very few." 

Mr. Manon: “Very few security risks of 
any kind?” 

Secretary Talbott: “Compared to the total. 
I would like to get those things, if you would 
like to have them, sir.” 

Mr. Maron: “Have any of them been re- 
moved because they were Communists?” 

H. Lee White (Assistant Secretary for 
Management): “I would rather say they have 
been removed because we think they might 
be security risks. Some of them, yes. By 
security risks I do not mean a drunkard. I 
mean there is enough of a suspicion they 
might be Communist or Communist sym- 
pathizers.“ 

Mr. Manon: I believe the law provides for 
prosecution of people who make false oaths 
that they are not Communists and so on.” 

Mr. White: “That is right.“ 

Mr. Manon: I take it you have not found 
any Communist on your payroll, because 
otherwise you would have sought prosecu- 
tion.” 

Mr, White: “Not necessarily. It depends, 
you see, whether or not they are out-and-out 
Communists, We would not know whether 
or not they were out-and-out Communists, 
but there might be some evidence that would 
indicate leanings that way, and the Defense 
Establishment would be better off without 
them.” 

Mr. Manon: “I can understand that you 
would like to remove people whose loyalty 
Was in any way questioned, even on a far- 
fetched basis. What I am getting at ts this 
question of whether or not you have discov- 
ered any Communists, whether you have 
been able to identify them, and whether you 
have prosecuted them, or what the facts 
are.” 

Mr. White: “Not that I know of, narrowed 
to that point as to out-and-out Communists. 
That does not mean there are not any. I 
just do not know.“ 
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Mr. Manon: “I see. We do not know in 
all cases whether people are loyal or not. 
We just have to do the best we can. 

“Will you give us for the record, Secretary 
Talbott, what your information is on that? 
Be sure to give us the information as to 
those you were able to prove were Commu- 
nists, and then a breakdown as to the types, 
as has been requested. I think that in- 
formation is, no doubt, in the making in 
the Government, and I think it ought to 
be provided for the Congress, and I think 
it will be.” 

Mr. White: “It will be some time, Con- 
gressman. We are trying to get that now. 
You are right on that, \ 

“Some of the records are in our field of- 
fices, in our bases, We are trying to get it 
together. When, I do not know; it is quite 
a job to bring them all in.“ 

Mr. Manon: “I thought you had only a 
very few people involved?” 

Mr. White: “You mean people we have 
found guilty, or people that have been dis- 
charged? The 2,200, as I understand it— 


though I have not followed it too closely 


includes people who were giyen a chance to 
leave as well as against whom proceedings 
were brought.” z 

Secretary Talbott: “You see, sir, we have 
in our security group over 1,000 men who 
are studying and taking care of our internal 
security in the Alr Force. That is scattered 
all over the world. There may be instances 
of all kinds all over. 

“I know we have been discussing it. We 
have not really got a summary of it. We 
will bring you what we have up to date.” 

Mr. Manon: “Give it to us at this point 
in the record.” 

Talbott: Tes.“ 

(The information is as follows:) 

“Based on information reported and cur- 
rently available in the Department of the 
Air Force in Washington during the period 
from May 27, 1953, the effective date of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, to December 31, 1953, 25 
security risks in the Department of the Air 
Force were either removed under the proce- 
dures of Public Law 733 or would have been 
processed under that act had they not re- 
signed. All of these cases involved actual 
or alleged membership in the Communist 
Party or affiliation or sympathetic association 
with communistic organizations or persons or 
communistic inclinations, 

“There were many additional resignations 
and separations which involved security rea- 
sons, but which were not reported to the 
Department of the Air Force in Washington, 
as they were removed under other adminis- 
trative removal procedures. In order to 
verify and complete the overall Department 
of the Air Force statistics relative to this 
program, approximately 250 field activities 
are belng circularized on a worldwide basis, 
These statistics, which should be available 
within the next 60 to 90 days, will show all 
removals and resignations involving adverse 
security information, including specifically 
the number involying communistic activity, 
association, or affiliation for the period May 
27, 1953, to December 31, 1953." 

Mr. Manon: “Do you have the approximate 
number now?” 

Secretary Tatnotr: “I would rather not 
guess at it.” 

Mr. Manon: “No doubt there will be some 
sort of a clarifying picture given on the whole 
thing. Otherwise, there would be some mis- 
understanding. 

“I hesitated to bring up this question, but 
I felt I should, under the circumstances.” 

Representative Joun Taser (Republican, 
New York): “Off the record.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

On March 15 a rather lengthy discussion 
took place about the methods used in the 
Air Force to determine whether an individual 
being processed for officer status had Com- 
munist connections, The loyalty certificate 
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forms were introduced, and Repreecntative 
Manon questioned the Air Force officers 
closely on the possibilities that such an indi- 
vidual might be commissioned. Representa- 
tive Exrerr P. Scrivner (Republican, Kansas) 
and Representative Manon continued ques- 
tioning the adequacy of the background in- 
vestigations both of officers and of enlisted 
men. Brig. Gen. W. S. Stone, Deputy Direc- 
tor of Personnel Planning, submitted a state- 
ment describing the procedures and present- 
ing certain problems of administration. 

On March 18 the problem of persons with 
Communist connections in the Armed 
Forces was discussed again; with Maj. Gen, 
Jozeph F. Carroll, Director of Special Inves- 
tigations, Inspector General, Headquarters 
United States Alr Force, present. A part of 
the discussion is quoted: 

Mr. Manon: “If any question is raised as 
to one’s loyalty, do you mean to say the case 
is referred to the Secretary of the Air Force?“ 

General Carroll: “Ultimately, yes.” 

Mr. Manon: “How many cases in the last 
year, cases of this type, have been referred to 
the Secretary of the Air Force for ultimate 
decision?” 

General Carroll: “We have had 54 who 
were discharged. They were discharged only 
upon approval of the Secretary of the Air 
Force of the recommendations made to him, 
or upon his own determination as to the 
need for separation, regardless of the nature 
of the recommendations that may have been 
made. 

“We have 727 such cases which, in the 
opinion of the Office of Special Investigations 
which did the investigative work, warranted 
review by military personnel security boards, 
which are set up within the framework of 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. They re- 
view these cases in accordance with the pre- 
ecribed criteria and standards, and deter- 
mined in 167 instances, charges should issue, 
a statement of reasons being afforded the in- 
dividual, and he thereafter being afforded 
an opportunity to appear before a board 
which was constituted to hear his case and 
thereafter make recommendations. The rec- 
ommendations of the board would be proc- 
essed back to the Deputy Chief of Staff, Per- 
sonnel, to the Personnel Security Board, and 
the recommendations from that board would 
go to the Secretary.” 

Mr. Manon: “The Secretary has acted one 
way or the other on 727 cases?” 

General Carroll: “Not directly. Out of 
that only 64 moved in to him necessitating 
his approval. As to the others, out of 727, 
only 167 of those were deemed to warrant 
this sort of affirmative action. All of the 
cases which come within the framework of 
our Air Force Regulation 35-62 are referred 
to this screening unit in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 

“That is done for two reasons. It is done, 
first of all, to insure that all cases in which 
some derogatory information bearing on loy- 
alty has been developed is given review by 
more than one board or person. Secondly, it 
is necessary, even where it is not felt by the 
initial reviewing authority there is any sub- 
versive problem, that this be resolved once 
and for all to the benefit of the individual 
ro he does not have a little piece of deroga- 
tory information tagging him around during 
the remainder of his military career. 

“Once it goes through this system, whether 
affirmative or negative insofar as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, the case is considered 
closed until such time, of course, as some 
subsequent development may necessitate re- 
consideration.” 

Further discussion followed this statement, 
with Repreeentative Scuivner, who indicated 
continued concern that Communist sympa- 
thizers might be found in the Armed Forces, 
making the following statements: 

“Members of this committee do not treat 
these situations lightly, and while these fig- 
ures may be picked up when the hearings 
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are printed and a great to-do made over 
them, the figures would show two things: 
First. where you have almost 1 million men 
in the Regular Air Force, together with many 
thousands in the Reserve, this does represent 
a small percentage, but even that is not too 
much consolation because we recall when 
the revolution in Russia came it was just 
n very small percentage of the Russians who 
were inyolved, and even now, a very small 
percentage of the entire population of Rus- 
sia and its satellites are actually members 
of the Communist Party. 

“It might well be, Mr. Manon, that this 
committee, in order to make sure in our own 
minds so we in turn could assure the pub- 
lic that the Office of the Special Investigations 
is alert to the danger, and that they are 
taking all possible precautions, make a visit 
to General Carroll's office. There, with him, 
we should go over the files on a few cases 
without specifically identifying the individ- 
uals involved and satisfy ourselves as to 
exactly what the charges have been, what 
action was taken to verify the charges, what 
other action might have been taken in the 
review. We should learn what showing or 
investigation made it possible for the Air 
Force authorities to determine that the oth- 
ers charged were not subject to separation. 
That should be done as a matter of gath- 
ering information and not as a matter of 
investigating. It is something that is of 
very deep concern to all of us. What would 
be your comment on that, Mr. Manon?” 

Mr. Manon: “I am in complete sympathy 
with the thinking of the chairman. There 
is some question in my mind as to the con- 
fidential nature of these files in the hands 
of the executive branch. I do not know 
that these files generally have ever been 
made available to congressional committees. 
I do not know the details. We would have 
to look into that.” 

Mr. Scrivner: “That is why I said we 
would look at them as a matter of gather- 
ing information and not as a matter of in- 
vestigation. 

"The records will disclose that there has 
never been any disclosuré of any secrets, 
top secrets, or even higher than that, by any 
member of this committee. It would be un- 
derstood that any information that we did 
glean would be held in just as strict and 
high confidence as any information which 
has been given us in the past few days or 
the past years in relation to a lot of our 
atomic and other classified programs. 

“This subject, subversives in Government, 
is almost as explosive as the atom itself. 
In some instances, while the damage would 
not be so far reaching, to those affected it 
would be just as devastating as an atomic 
explosion. 

“Any inspection made, of course, will have 
to be done within the framework of the reg- 
ulations and standards of procedure that the 
Air Force has developed in order to prevent 
any harm or damage to the name or char- 
acter of any person involved. 

“In many instances his reputation is the 
most valuable thing that a person 
some thoughtless act or false word that ruins 
a man's reputation is usually irreparable. 

"I expect that this should be a matter of 
discussion, not only with General Carroll, 
but also the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and with the 
Secretary of Defense,” 

Mr. MAHON: “I think that is a good state- 
ment.” 

Mr. Scurvner: General, you are the top 
man in this particular field; are you not?” 

General Carroll: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Scrivner: “We will not have to con- 
sult with the Inspector General at all, unless 
he desires to be present at the timc.” 

[Omission.] 

Representative Roman L. Hruska (Repub- 
lican, Nebraska): “Mr. Chairman, some 
reference is made to the effect that those 
files, or the work of this particular activity, 
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and the scrutiny thereof, should be subject 
to such regulations as would be appropriate, 
and with that I would fully concur, 

“However, I would be inclined to take a 
dim view of any regulations which would 
prohibit this committee viewing objectively 
specimens and spot checks of the work of 
this particular department or branch. Cer- 
tainly, if this committee cannot do it—and 
I do not know why we would not be capable 
of an objective viewing of it—nobody could 
do it, and that would mean the Department 
people would become so inbred that after a 
while we would reach an impossible situa- 
tion, I put that in the Reconp for whatever 
it is worth.” 

Mr. Scrivner: “I agree with you.. My own 
personal reaction is that this committee has 
proved time and time again that it is just 
as honorable, just as loyal and close lipped 
as any other group in Government starting 
at the top and going on down. Certainly 
we are capable of looking objectively at this 
information and passing upon it as infor- 
mation especially as to procedure practices 
and results, and not going into it as an in- 
vestigation. I am quite sure that General 
Carroll is an honorable man, but I also am 
sure that he cannot be any more honorable 
than the three members of this committee. 
I will say that we are all ona par. If those 
who work with General Carroll can be 
trusted with this information, so can we. 

“Just what the regulations will develop, 
and what roadblocks we might run into, is 
pure conjecture, and we will have to meet 
that when the situation arises.” 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
(From hearings on February 16, 1954) 


After discussion of the work of the two 
internal security committees of the Coun- 
cil, and of the Council's statutory powers 
in relation to the initiation of Executive Or- 
der 10450, the following discussion on in- 
vestigations under the order took place: 

Representative Sipney R. Yares (Demo- 
crat, Illinois) : “When the Civil Service Com- 
mission was before the subcommittee, it was 
testified there were 3,300 pending investiga- 
tions of cases under the latest security or- 
der. I forget which number that was.“ 

Robert Cutler (special assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs): 
“The order of last spring is No. 10450.” 

Mr. Yates; “Do you know how many of 
those people are still working in the Gov- 
ernment, and how many have been dis- 
missed?” 

Mr. Cutler: “The only function which the 
Council has with reference to that order is 
as stated in section 14 of that order. We 
receive from the Civil Service Commission 
periodic reports as described in the order. 
Those periodic reports relate to two topics. 
One is deficiencies in the departments’ and 
agencies’ security programs established un- 
der this order which are inconsistent with 
the interest of, or directly or indirectly 
weaken national security, and (2) tendencies 
in such programs to deny to individual em- 
ployees fair, impartial, and equitable treat- 
ment at the hands of the Government in 
their rights under the Constitution or laws 
of the United States, or this order, 

“In due course, I suppose, we are going to 
receive from the Civil Service Commission 
a report in accordance with this section 14.“ 

Mr. Yates: “Has the Civil Service Commir- 
sion furnished you with a report which 
would show the reasons for the firing of the 
2. 200-plus employees who were dismisscd 
for security reasons?” 

Mr. Cutler: No. Its report would be due, 
I think, in March. We would expect to get 
@ report from them in March.” 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
(From hearings on February 23, 1954) 


Arthur S. Flemming (director): “We fol- 
low the practice of not putting anyone on the 
payroll of ODM without a security check. 
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We feel there is too much of a highly sensi- 
tive nature circulating around ODM to take 
a chance.” 

Representative Norris Cotrom (Republi- 
can, New Hampshire): “You complete the 
check before you put him on the rolls?” 

Mr. Flemming: “Yes; that's right.” 

Representative SIDNEY R. Yates (Demo- 
crat, Illinois): Does that mean that none of 
the so-called 2,200 security risks included 
people dismissed from ODM?" 


Mr. Flemming: “Mr. Young can give you 


the figures.” 

Mr. YATES: “Presumably, you did not dis- 
miss anybody.” 

Mr. Corroqm: “I am talking about new 
employees.” 

Mr. Yares; “ODM is a new organization, is 
it not?” 

Mr, Flemming: “We inherited a great many 
employees. It was created in 1951. Then 
people were transferred to us under the re- 
organization plan from the old DPA, old 
NSRB, the Munitions Board, the Department 
of Defense, and so on.“ 

Mr. Yates: “You mean they were not 
checked before they came into this superior 
organization?” 

John D. Young (executive officer): “You 
are correct. IRAC |Interdepartmental Ra- 
dio Advisory Committee} was picked up when 
it was transferred to us by Executive order. 
We held those aside and began immediately 
the Investigation.” 

Mr. Yates: Are you saying that IRAC was 
not subjected to a check?” 

Mr. Young: “As far as we know, it was not, 
until we took it over.” 

Mr. Yares: “Am I wrong in what the civil 
service told us that every Federal employee 
was subject to an FBI fingerprinting check 
and this did not apply to IRAC?” 

Mr. Young: “Every employee has to have a 
fingerprint check.” 

Mr. Flemming: “Not only that, but a name 
file check.” 

Mr. Yares: “What is the nature of this 
investigation.” 

Mr. Flemming: “Full fleld Investigation.” 

Representative Jou PHILLIPS (Republican, 
of California): “Are you suggesting that the 
previous administration was remiss in its 
security check on the employees in the White 
House?” 

Mr. Flemming: “These people, the TRAC 
people, were not employees of the White 
House.” 

Mr. Young: “That is correct, sir.” 

Mr, Flemming: “They were housed in the 
Federal Communications Commission and 


the Department of Commerce. But, in our 


judgment. when they came into ODM they 
should be and they have been subjected to a 
full field investigation.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many employees did you 
haye who were dismissed as security risks?” 

Mr. Young: “One. Two resigned while 
under investigation.” 

Mr. Yares: “Two resigned while under in- 
vestigation.” 

Mr. Young: “Check.” 

Mr. Yates: “In other words, then the 3 
that you are speaking of go into this 2209 
total, presumably as having been——” 

Mr. Young; “Two would go into the 2,200 
and 1 would not because it was past the re- 
porting period." 

Mr. Yares: “My question was, How many 
Were dismissed under the security order?” 

Mr. Young: “One. One since the report- 
ing period, since the last.report was sent in, 
which wis the end of January.” 

Mr. Yates: “Was he or she a Communist?” 

Mr. Pints: “Security risk,” 

Mr. Young: “He was a security risk.” 

Mr. Yates; “I still want to know was he or 
she a Communist, was he dismissed as being 
a Communist?” 

Mr. Young: “We don't know whether he 18 
a Communist.” 

Mr, Yates. “Who dismissed him?” 
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Mr. PHILLIPS: ‘Off the record.“ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Yates. Was the person who was dis- 
missed a member of the Communist Party?” 

Mr. Young: “The person dismissed was not 
a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Yates: “What about the other two 
people who were dismissed?” 

Mr. Loung: “They resigned while the in- 
vestigation was going on.” 

Mr. Yates: “Were the charges that were 
placed against them concerned with their 
loyalty to the Government of the United 
States?” 

Mr. Young: 
against those 
checked.” 

Mr. Yates: “Did they know they were be- 
ing investigated?” 

Mr. Young: “They certainly did.” 

Mr. Yates: “Were they being checked or 
investigated because they were disloyal or 
possibly disloyal to the Government of the 
United States? 

Mr. Young; They were being investigated 
because they were employees of the ODM 
and all our jobs are sensitive and we investi- 
gate all people who work for OD! 

Mr. Yares: “You have stated just now 
that all employees of the office are investi- 
gated. You have just stated that two re- 
signed during the course of that investi- 
gation.” 

Mr. Young: “That is correct, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “All employees of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization then are being in- 
vestigated and therefore“! 

Mr. Young: “All employees of ODM are in- 
vestigated, correct, because that is in our 
regulations.“ 

Mr. Yares: “The impression I got from 
your previous answer was that there was 
something special about these two employ- 
ees and that was the reason for their re- 
signing; am I wrong in that?” 

Mr. Young: They resigned during the in- 
vestigation when they did not wish to an- 
swer questions which we raised.” 

Mr. Yares: “Touching upon their loyalty 
to the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. Young: “Suitability.” 

Mr. Yates: “Suitability?” 

Mr, Young: “Right.” 

Mr. Yares: “You draw a distinction be- 
tween suitability and loyalty and security?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes.” 

Mr. Yates: “Not security?” 

Mr. Young: The two people who resigned 
were not loyalty cases.” 

[Omission.] 

Mr. Yates: “Have all 311 now working for 
you had their full field check completed?” 

Mr. Young: “No. I think full geld investi- 
gation"”—— 

Mr. Yates: “You said all of your em- 
ployees were being subjected to a full field 
investigation.” 

Mr. Young: “Right. I do not think some of 
those for IRAC are completed.” 

Mr. Yates: How many employees are there 
at IRAC now?” 

Mr. Young: “Twenty-two with six com- 
mitments.“ 

Mr. Larrs: Would you say you have com- 
pleted 300 of your full field investigations?” 

Mr. Young: “Many of those had been com- 
pleted previously because when we picked 
up the old ODM we had about some 100 em- 
ployees that had previous full field investi- 
gations. I think there were a few of those 
that had to be brought up to date because 
they were dated as far back as 1947-48. There 
were some investigations in process for the 
staff of Defense Production Administration 
which were not completed, and we completed 
all those.” 

Mr. Yarrs: “All your new employees are 
given a full feld investigation?” 

Mr. Young: “That's right.“ 

Mr. Yares: “How long does it take? Do 
you find it hampers you at all?“ 


“No charges were placed 
people. They were being 
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Mr. Young: “It depends on the worklond 
that the Civil Service investigators have.” 

Mr. Yates: “Are your full field investiga- 
tions conducted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes, except where there has 
been a previous inyestigation by the PBI 
we usually have the FBI bring it up to date 
if it needs updating. I would say about 99 
percent of our investigations that we are 
doing now are done by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, The perlod runs from 30 to 60 
days.” 

Mr. Yates: “Out of the some 300 employees 
that you have on hand, 2 have resigned while 
the investigations were pending for reasons 
other than loyalty and 1 was dismissed. 
With respect to that 1, you stated he was 
not dismissed because he was a member of 
the Communist Party. Was there a question 
of loyalty involved in his dismissal?” 

Mr. Young: “Yes; there was.“ 


The Japanese Trade Agreement and 
GATT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 2, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Ex- 
port Policy, delivered before the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative Pot- 
35 at Atlantic City. N. J., on July 8, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JAPANESE TRADE AGREEMENT AND GATT 


(Address of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on Import-Export Pol- 
icy, before the International Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, Atlantic City, N. J., 
July 8, 1954) 

This year marks the 20th anniversary of 
the trade agreements program. ‘The law 
was first enacted in 1934 for a 3-year period 
and has been extended for additional periods 
of 3 years or less, successively, upon expira- 
tion since that time. The last two exten- 
sions have been for a 1-year period each, 
Only 10 days or 2 weeks ago the latest ex- 
tension was adopted for 1 mor? year by Con- 
gress. The present administration had 
sought a 3-year extension but settled instead 
for a 1-year lifesaver. 

Under this program our average tarif 
levels have been reduced very drasticully. 
Today our average duty on dutiable items 
is only a little over 12 percent. This is a 
good 75 percent less than it was during the 
1931-35 period, when the average rate was 
50.02 percent. However, since nearly 60 per- 
cent of our total imports are free of duty 
altogether, the total duty collected on all 
our imports, free and dutiable, is only a 
little over 5 percent. The upshot is that 
the United States ts one of the low-tariff 
countries of the world, Yet we find constant 
denunciations of our so-called high-tarlif 
wall and our refusal to trade with othor 
countries. This represents distortion and 
nonsense. 

High praise has been heaped upon the 
trade agreements program by editorial 
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writers, by columnists, by speakers, and poli- 
ticlans, especially the most eager and fore- 
most internationalists among them, ever 
since its adoption in 1934. The State De- 
partment has very diligently propagated the 
supposed virtues of the program in official 
statements, speeches, and brochures noted 
for their extreme one-sidedness. Women's 
organizations, such as the League of Women 
Voters and the General Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs, well tutored through State De- 
partment efforts, have given it their hearti- 
est support. Great farm organizations have 
given testimony in its favor, So has the 
CIO. The A. F. of L. has in its official posi- 
tion, as determined by convention action, 
endorsed the system with strong reserva- 
tions. The executiye council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in its report to the 
1953 or last AFL convention, said: 

“We cannot look on with indifference when 
our wage and labor standards are under- 
mined by competition from abroad that de- 
rives its advantage from low wages and in- 
ferior working conditions. 

“s è © Where tariff rates have been re- 
duced to a point below which unfair compe- 
tition sets in, a workable remedy should be 
available to the workers and industries in- 
jured thereby.” 

The statement adds that “at the same 
time we recognize the need of a maximum 
of foreign trade that can be carried on with- 
out destroying the standards that have been 
so laboriously built up through out efforts 
of many years.” 

What could then possibly be wrong with 
the trade agreements program? If it is 
praised by so many diverse groups must it 
not be a marvelous undertaking? Or is the 
picture out of focus? 

Let us recall first that the program was 
sold to the public as a great instrumentality 
of world peace. The lion and the lamb were 
to lie down together and enjoy between them- 
selves the disarming blessings of free trade. 
No longer would commercial competition 
cause friction and confilct among the rival 
mations. Freer trade would progressively 
dissolve the hostilities of countries as they 
eyed each other. Greed would not flourish 
alongside of bountiful trade. 

Unfortunately several years after the pro- 
gram's adoption the worst war in recorded 

struck the world. Today the outlook 
for peaceful international relations is not 
of the brightest. Evidently there was 
something wrong with the claims for peace 
through trade. On this point the propa- 
ganda is silent. 

As matters now stand the trade program 
has become something of an instrumentality 
of appeasement in our foreign relations and 
of rank fayoritism and economic discrimina- 
tion at home. 

The plan today is to enter into a trade 
agreement with Japan. Otherwise it is said 
Japan will go communistic. This confronts 
us with a hard choice since the United States 
incists that Japan must not carry on trade 
with China. In other years nearly a quar- 
ter of Japanese exports found a market in 
China, now sealed off. The problem is real 
and it is hard. 

Nevertheless, the fact that we have a 
problem docs not of itself point to a par- 
ticular solution. What, for example, can 
we offer to Japan by way of further tariff 
reductions on imports from that country? 
Already a number of industrics are being 
injured by Japanese imports. Pottery, I 
need not tell you, is one of them. Just this 
week the Tarif Commission set aside an 
epplication for higher duties on Japanese 
pottery imports. Was this plea set aside in 
order to make way for a tariff reduction? 

Glassware, bicycles, plywood, microscopes 
and binoculars, toys, cotton textile, gloves 
and mittens, tuna, buttons, and hundreds 
of other items are already the object of 
great concern and even of distress because 
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of Japanese competition. How then can 
we hope to enter into a trade agreement that 
calls for yet more concessions to Japan? 

Don't forget that in all these years of 
trade agreements all concessions that we 
made to other countries were automatically 
extended to Japan. Japan did not have to 
reduce a single duty on imports from us. 
She did not enter into a trade agreement with 
us. That was unnecessary. She merely 
had to sit out any agreements that we made 
with other countries. If we cut the duty on 
any article that we also happen to import 
from Japan, that country, under the opera- 
tions of the unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion clause, to which we adhere, automatic- 
ally received the cut; and this happened in 
a number of instances. 

Should we now enter into a trade agree- 
ment with Japan, other countries would get 
the benefit of any cuts made in the tariff 
on Japanese imports. This is what is called 
nondiscriminatory treatment and can and 
does lead to much economic mischief—for 
the reason that not all countries are on 
the same competitive level. 

Frankly, the question of a trade agreement 
with Japan poses a dilemma, It is entire- 
ly true that Japan is far from self-sufficient; 
that she needs to import much of her food 
and textile fibers, no less than other prod- 
ucts, and that in order to pay for these im- 
ports she must export. It is also true that 
this country is an important market for 
Japan and that Japan has been cut off from 
China and Korea. Moreover, she is by way 
of being cut off from Indochina, 

All this adds up to the extreme pressure 
now developing to open wider our gates to 
Japanese imports. But how can we do this 
without exposing to ruin a number of our 
own industries and their workers? 

There is only one possibility but unfor- 
tunately the State Department closed the 
door to that approach ahead of time. The 
wisdom of that Department has often been 
called into question but its absence has sel- 
dom been demonstrated more clearly than 
in the present instance, f 

For example, it is proposed that we enter 
into a trade agreement with Japan through 
the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
known as GATT, from ite initials. If we 
do that, what we have pointed out above 
will happen—or worse, It is now suggested 
by those who recognize the difficultics that 
if we cannot offer sufficient concessions to 
Japan ourselves we should induce the Brit- 
ish and French through their overseas ap- 
pendages to grant Japan trade concessions 
in their areas, such as India, Australia, 
French Indochina, etc. 

How could we bring this about? That 
is a hard question, but the answer is given 


that we should reduce our own duties on 


British and French products to compensate 
those countries for the concessions that they 
would make to Japan. In other words we 
must pay these other countries to make con- 
cessions to Japan. Among such concessions 
might well be a further tariff reduction on 
our imports of bone china, which is made 
in England. 

It ls doubtful, of course, that Japan would 
find such a proposal acceptable, well know- 
ing as she does, that such concessions, par- 
ticularly if part of a forced play, can readily 
be nullified. 

A much better arrangement, if we must 
have a trade agreement with Japan, would 
obviously be to guard our concessions with 
import quotas. In this way the damage that 
could be inflicted on our industry and work- 
ers might be contained within acceptable 
Umits. If the duty on pottery, for example, 
were reduced, a limit could be set on the 
number of pieces that could be brought in 
within any 1 year or even quarter year. 

The trouble is that such quotas could not 
be established under GATT. This is the re- 
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sult of State Department insistence on out- 
lawing quotas in that agreement. That De- 
partment was overcome by its emotional at- 
tachment to certain theories and just could 
not wait to see what effects would be pro- 
duced by its passion against import quotas, 
and stubbornly insisted on the outlawry. 
The other nations were more realistic and 
succeeded in having exceptions written into 
the ban. Naturally, these exceptions were 
tailored to fit the conditions prevailing in 
those countries rather than the United 
States. 

The result is that quotas cannot be placed 
by the United States on imports of industrial 
products, except as a national security meas- 
ure. Other countries, of course, can do 80 
for several reasons, such as balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, that apply to them but 
not to us. 

In order to avoid this ban on quotas it 
follows that we should make an agreement 
directly with Japan without going through 
GATT, if we are bound to make an agree- 
ment. In other words, we should bypass 
GATT which, in any case, is not a legitimate 
organization so far as this country is con- 
cerned since it has never been brought be- 
fore Congress for ratification. ‘The only ex- 
planation is the great fear of its sponsors 
that Congress would reject it. Consequently 
GATT works its will silently, in the dark, so 
that its operations are almost completely 
unknown to the American people. 

It is even a question whether we are free 
as a member of GATT to make a trade agree- 
ment with Japan alone. Under that agree- 
ment we tied our hands in many respects, 
only some of which are coming to view. The 
provisions of the agreement have never been 
aired thoroughly and I may say that some of 
them will not bear a good alring. The State 
Department ran so far so fast under this 
agreement by way of usurping congressional 
authority for the sake of world economic 
planning that there would be extreme em- 
barrassment if all the facts were spread 
upon the record for the American people to 
see. We are by way of surrendering so much 
sovereignty in the highly important fleld of 
tariffs and trade, without so much as “by 
your leave” from the State Department, that 
the time for an open look Is overdue. 

The proposed Japanese trade agreement 
only brings to light some of the knots that 
the Department has fashioned for our hands. 
These knots should, of course, be cut straight 
through and undone as quickly as possible, 
There is a glimmer of a hope that GATT may 
be brought before Congress for review. ‘The 
demand for such a going over is rapidly 
growing. 

If a trade agreement with Japan is to be 
negotiated under GATT you may be sure that 
more will be heard on the subject, and I 
hope that many of you will add your voices 
to the protests. 

In the beginning we sald that the trade- 
agreements program had become an instru- 
mentality of favoritism and discrimination at 
home. This simply means that under this 
system of tariff administration some indus- 
tries, mostly export Interests, are benefited 
at the expense of other industries, such at 
pottery manufacturing, to allow themselves 
to be exposed to ruinous import compcti- 
tion so that we may more readily sell abroad 
more cotton, wheat, automobiles, and other 
products; and we find the cotton and wheat 
interests among the strongest supporters of 
treor trade. 

It may surprise you to know that we find 
something else, namely, that cotton and 
wheat are both thoroughly and completely 
protected by import quotas. Imports are 
restricted so tightly that they can make 
no possible headway in this market beyond 
the very smnll trickle allowed to come in. 
Yot we are treated constantly to statements, 
speeches and pronouncements from the cot- 
ton and wheat interests singing the praiscs 
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of lower tariffs and more imports of every- 
thing, except of course cotton and wheat. 

Cotton and wheat, moreover, are heavily 
subsidized under the price-support system. 
As for the automobile industry: The tariff 
on automobiles has not been touched under 
the trade-agreements program. Does this add 
up to fair and equal and nondiscriminatory 
treatment of American producers? Appar- 
ently the trade-agreements program, in 
calling so loudly for non-discrimination 
abroad, is blinded to discriminatory treat- 
ment at home. 

The time has come when our whole tariff 
administration of the past 20 years should 
be reexamined and thoroughly overhauled. 
It is completely clear now that so long as ad- 
ministration of the tariff remains in the 
White House with the State department ad- 
vising the President, just so long will it 
be virtually impossible for American indus- 
try and its workers to obtain relief under 
the escape clause of our trade agreements. 
The record is a dismal one and is getting 
worse with every new decision. The White 
House is effectively nullifying the will of Con- 
gress in this field. The system has been tried 
and found inequitable, harsh and relentless. 

What is needed ts a withdrawal of the 
power from the President to enter into new 
trade agreements, thus leading to the aboli- 
tion of the abominable system of favoring 
one industry at the expense of others. 

The power to adjust our tariffs should be 
returned to Congress, where the Constitu- 
tion squarely lodges it. This does not call 
for tariffmaking by Congress itself. It calls 
for an agency that ts responsible to Con- 
gress, rather than the President, to make 
adjustments when imports can be shown to 
injure materially American industry or 
workers, No general increase in the tariff 
is called for—only a remedy against genuine 
import injury or impending injury. 

To that we are entitled, and we should not 
settle for less. Most important of all is to 
wrest from the State Department its stran- 
gling grip on many of our industries through 
its power and influence over tariff adminis- 
tration. That Department, by the nature of 
its work, is more interested in foreign rela- 
tions than in our domestic economy. While 
foreign relations are of great importance, 
the tall should not wag the dog. 


How Naval Academy Was Born— 
Buchanan First Superintendent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of yourself and all the other 
Members of this distinguished legisla- 
tive body, I have heretofore been granted 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to accompany same with the 
following text of a historical article 
which I was pleased to read in the Navy 
Times. It deals with the establishment 
of our own United States Navay Acad- 
emy at Fort Severn, Annapolis, Md., on 
October 10, 1845. 

I know that every Member of this 
great legislative body will be pleased to 
read this article about our great Naval 
Academy. You will note its 110th birth- 
day will be on October 10, 1954. 
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The article follows: 


How Navar Acanpemy Was BorN—BucHANAN 
Fiast SUPERINTENDENT 


(By George W. Grupp) 

On October 10, 1845, Comdr. Franklin Bu- 
chanan, the first superintendent, together 
with a teaching staff of 7 instructors, for- 
mally opened the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Fort Severn, Annapolis, Md., with less 
than 50 students 18 to 27 years old. 

This was the first real beginning to train 
young men to become efficient Navy officers, 

When the Navy Department was estab- 
lished in 1789, lower-ranking officers were 
selected from our merchant-marine service, 
but the top high-ranking officers were usual- 
ly former merchantmen who had served the 
Navy with distinction during the Revolution, 

At the same time, to develop officer mate- 
rial, eight midshipmen were usually signed 
on each ship. These midshipmen were 
appointed by the President without regard 
of their age, educational background, or 
natural fitness to pursue a sea career. 

Since there was no regular system of 
training, these midshipmen were left to their 
own devices to learn by observing and asking 
questions, It was not until 1802 that a 
naval regulation was issued, directing the 
commanding officer of each ship to see that 
midshipmen were properly instructed. 

The idea of creating a naval academy was 
not brought out into the open until the 
War of 1812. That occurred when, on No- 
vember 15, 1814, Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
Mam Jones wrote a letter to the Senate and 
to President James Madison In which he 
said: 

“I would suggest the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the establishment of a 
naval academy with sultable professors for 
the instruction of officers of the Navy in 
those branches of the mathematics and 
experimental philosophy and the sciences 
and practice of gunnery, theory of naval 
architecture, and the art of mechanical 
drawing, which are necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the naval officer.” 

Nothing came of Secretary Jones’ recom- 
mendation and that of many others until 
George Bancroft became Secretary of the 
Navy. The only educational facilities which 
had been set up for the training of naval 
officers were little schools in the navy yards 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Nor- 
folk, each with one instructor. These sepa- 
rate schools unfortunately were not under 
intelligent supervision or cordination. 

Soon after Bancroft became Secretary of 
the Navy he vigorously pushed the Naval 
Academy idea. By July 1845, he was deter- 
mined that the Naval Academy should be 
established at Fort Severn, Annapolis. 
With this in mind, he decided that Comdr. 
Franklin Buchanan should be the first su- 
perintendent because of his abllity as a naval 
officer, and because of his ability as a skiliful, 
energetic, systematic organizer, 

Buchanan, a native of Baltimore, in 1815— 
at the age of 15—entered the Navy as a mid- 
shipman and rose to the rank of Command- 
er, and Chief of the Bureau of Navy Yards 
and Docks before Bancroft had selected him 
to be the first superintendent of the Naval 
Academy. 

Buchanan, a stern disciplinarian, had an 
inflexible will. And his hands were strength- 
ened during the first days in organizing the 
Naval Academy by the prompt and friendly 
support of Bancroft and other high-ranking 
Navy Department officials. 

On August 7, 1845, Bancroft wrote to 
Buchanan that the War Department would 
transfer Fort Severn to the Navy Depart- 
ment. At the same time he wrote Buchanan: 

“Having thus expressed to you some gen- 
eral views, I leave you, with such assistance 
as you may require, to prepare and lay be- 
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plan for the organization of the Naval School 
at Fort Severn, Annapolis.” 

A week later, with the assistance of Com- 
manders McKean and Dupont, Buchanan 
presented to Bancroft a plan which outlined 
the duties of the superintendent and facul- 
ty, the courses of studies which should be 
taught, and the cadet requirements. After 
making a few minor changes, Bancroft ap- 
proved Buchanan's plan. 

Upon opening the Naval Academy, the 
houses formerly used by the commandant 
and subalterns of the post were occupied 
by Superintendent Buchanan and the teach- 
ing staff. The midshipmen were housed in 
various frame buildings on the grounds of 
the old post. The two barracks were used 
for classroom, kitchen and mess hall pur- 
poses. 

At Commander Buchanan's own request, 
he was relieved of his duties as superintend- 
ent on March 15, 1847, to enable him to take 
command of the U. S. S. Germantown and to 
take an active part in our war with Mexico, 

In the War Between the States, Buchanan 
took up the cudgels for the South. He was 
in command of the Merrimac in her famous 
engagement with the Monitor. Next he was 
in command of the ram Tennessee in the 
Mobile naval battel of August, 1864. In this 
naval engagement he was wounded and taken 
prisoner. After the war he was for some 
time president of the Maryland Agricultural 
College. And on May 13, 1874, he “crossed 
the bar.” 


The Trout Labeling Bill, S. 2033 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
certain misunderstandings concerning 
the intent of and the importance of 
S. 2033, the following statements from 
the National Board of United States 
Trout Farm Associations and from Mr. 
Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation con- 
sultant of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, are quoted herein: 

TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT Over TROUT LABELING 
BILL—STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 
or UNITED STATES TROUT FARM ASSOCIATIONS 
IN REFERENCE TO THE TROUT LABELING BILL, 
S. 2033. 

The following facts were gleaned from the 
Izaak Walton League, the National Wildlife 
Federation, and Sports Afield, who have 
actively supported the passage of the trout 
labeling bill against the opposition of the 
hotel and restaurant associations: 

Our fish and recreational experts selected 
the fresh-water trout from all our game fish 
to be the basis of by far their largest national 
sports fishing and recreational programs. If 
hunting is classed first, then trout fishing is 
our second largest participation sport (base- 
ball is 16th). We have trout fishing in 43 
States, largely supplied by the live-stocking 
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program of the 300 trout hatcheries main- 


tained by the trout-fishing States, the 60 
Federal trout hatcheries, and the 325 com- 
mercial trout hatcheries. In consequence, 
the commercial food use of trout in this 
country is small in comparison to the sports 
use. In fact, some States, like Virginia, feel 
the sports use is completely paramount, and 
they legally ban the food use. 

Our commerciai trout growers play an im- 


fore this Department for its approbation a portant part in this national sports fishing 
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and recreational program in that they sup- 
plement the efforts of the various States to 
provide good trout fishing to their people by 
(1) supplying trout eggs to over 30 of the 
States; (2) supplying fry, fingerlings, and 
legal-sized trout to other States; and (3) 
being the only legal source of stocking trout 
for private streams and lakes, which amount 
to approximately 20 percent of this program. 
Sales to private fishing waters takes fishing 
pressure off our already heavily loaded trout 
streams, So the services of our commercial 
trout growers are not only needed by our 
State fish departments (over 30 of them have 
endorsed the bill) but also by our trout 
fishermen. 

Caught in a double squeeze our commer- 
cial trout growers are being slowly strangled. 
‘The mounting fishing pressure on our streams 
has resulted in a shorter fishing season (now 
averaging about 3 months), and in an in- 
creasingly smaller dally limit. So as a result 
of the many laws passed to protect trout 
fishing, their livestock market has been re- 
stricted and limited. Yet to grow a single 
live trout requires year-round operation. So 
to keep going our growers built up a supple- 
mentary table trout market. All went well 
until about 5 yearsago. Then foreign frozen 
table trout began to be imported at a price 
lower than the domestic cost of production. 
This was the cumulative result of devalued 
currencies and lower standards. However, 
the foreign trout, grown only for food, could 
not match the eating quality of our domestic 
trout. So in their efforts to win sales for 
their inferior foreign product—and overcome 
their quality handicap, the restaurants han- 
dling the foreign trout listed them on their 
menus under domestic names, For instance, 
in the East the menus read “eastern brook 
trout” and the public were served a foreign 
rainbow. In the West the menus Listed 
“Rocky Mountain rainbow” and the public 
were served a rainbow. Thus the 
public were royally deceived and our domes- 
tic growers given a terrible drubbing. 

has been quick to recognize the 
underlying economic law that whenever you 
have a lower priced, lower quality product 
that can readily be substituted for a higher 
higher quality product, then the mar- 
ket for the higher priced and higher quality 
product is destroyed. This is true because 
the seller of the lower priced, lower quality 
product can make an equal or greater profit 
the lower priced, lower quality product 
time undersell his com- 
dling the higher priced, 
uct. 


Congress bas also been quick to perceive 

these conditions our trout grow- 
ers are far from being on an equal competi- 
tive basis with their foreign competitors. 
The enactment of the trout labeling bili 
would not only protect the public but would 
also restore competitive equality other than 
in price to our domestic trout growers. They 
also recognize that it cannot affect the 
friendly relations this country has with the 
exporting countries. 7 

It does not restrict the importation of for- 
eign trout in any way—but by requiring hon- 
est labeling it will stop the improper trade 
Sian of misrepresentation and substitu- 

on. 

‘The restaurant and hotel associations ob- 
ject to the menu-listing part of the bill. 
However, it is at the restaurant level where 
the misrepresentation and substitution takes 
place—the other provisions of the bill pro- 
tect the restaurant buyer. The associations 
claim it sets a precedent for other foods, 
This contention is not borne out by the facts. 
The listing they have given domestic trout 
for many years indicated place of origin; 
1. e., eastern brook trout, Rocky Mountain 
Tainbow, etc. Again they are quick to list 
a food by place of origin whenever they feel 
it will help the sale of the product. For ex- 
ample: Russian caviar, English sole, 
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potato, Maine lobster, etc. In this instance 
they hesitate to use the true name of the 
foreign product, preferring to cash in on the 
reputation of domestic trout. 

Congressmen have pointed out that foods 
having a dual use are scarce as hens’ teeth— 
and especially those where the other use is 
far more important than the food use. They 
do not believe a precedent has been set for 
other foods. 

They have suggested that it would be far 
more constructive for the restaurant and 
hotel associations to recognize the sports use 
of trout and join with the domestic trout 
growers and our 10 million trout fishermen 
in correcting this situation which has been 
one of the most blatant deceptions in the 
hotel and restaurant field. Also many of 
thelr own members are just as anxious as 
the domestic growers to see it corrected for 
they want to handle the higher quality do- 
mestic product. Also these associations 
should be interested not only in preserving 
but in fostering the sale of domestic trout— 
for it is one of the few genuine American 
delicacies we have. And certainly they 
should be interested In protecting the public. 

The trout labeling bill has passed the 
Senate unanimously. Given a hearing in 
the House it was reported out unanimously. 
Objected to on the Consent Calendar it was 
given another hearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee. A rule was granted. Both commit- 
tees who heard both sides of the controversy 
overwhelmingly supported the enactment 
of the trout bill. Congress definitely does 
not wish to put its stamp of approval on the 
dishonest trade practices in question—still 
less do they wish to take part in eliminating 
so important a domestic industry. 


STATEMENT IN REFERENCE TO THE TROUT 
LABELING Bu, S, 2033, sy Cart D. SHOE- 
MAKER, CONSERVATION CONSULTANT, Na- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


I have carefully read the statement en- 
titled Tempest in a Teapot Over the Trout 
Labeling Bill” and consider it to be both fair 
and correct as to the facts. 

Two points however are not sufficiently 
emphasized. They are: 

1. The bill does not and will not stop the 
importation of trout. All that it does is to 
provide that such trout, when imported to 
this country, shall be labeled as to point of 
origin. It cannot possibly affect the friend- 
ly relations this country has with the ex- 
porting countries. 

2. The objections raised by the restaurant 
and hotel associations do not support their 
conclusions. The precedent will be estab- 
lished and it should be no more difficult or 
costly to place on thelr menus the name of 
the exporting country in front of the word 
“trout” than it now does to place there the 
words “Rocky Mountain” or “Eastern Brook.” 

This is s most worthwhile bill, which will 
give protection to one of our growlng en- 
terprises of trout propagation and to the 
great body of sportamen—conscryationists— 
interested in fair play. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Neatest Trick of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday I called the attention of my 
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body to tack the modified uniform graz- 
ing bill, which never could stand on its 
own feet, to the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

I cited this as an example of the evils 
of attaching riders to bills that are not 
directly concerned with the subject mat- 
ter of the principal legislation. 

It would be most unfortunate if this 
move were to deprive the House of the 
opportunity of giving full consideration 
to a piece of legislation involving the ad- 
ministration of about 200 million acres 
of our national forest and Bankhead- 
Jones lands—in the face of such wide- 
spread public opposition. 

The Denver Post in an editorial on 
August 1 says the grazing bill deserves 
to go into the deepest pigeonhole Con- 
gress can find.” 

I include that editorial from one of the 
most infiuential newspapers in the inter- 
mountain West: 

NEATEST Turcx or 1954 

As this is written, the Senate is preparing 
to consider the farm support program and 
Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico 
is hoping to pull off a coup on behalf of a 
small group of stockmen by attaching their 
FFV 

er. 

The pet project is the Hope-Thye-Aiken 
bill. Its purpose is to divest the United 
States Forest Service of much of its authortiy 
over the national forests and to turn final 
forest decisions over to the courts. 

Other purposes as to perpetuate valuable 
forest grazing privileges which a relatively 
few stockmen enjoy and to make it possible 
for ranchers to gain additional provileges by 
buying up the grazing permits of their 
neighbors. 

The Senate passed the Hope-Thye-Alken 
bill a good many weeks ago but popular 
protests against the measure were so strong 
that it never got out of committee in the 
House of Representatives. 

Stockmen are now hopeful of bypassing 
the regular legislative procedures and pêt- 
ting the special privilege grazing proposal be- 
fore the House through the strategy of at- 
taching it to the support bill which is con- 
sidered to be must“ legislation. 

It is obvious that the grazing proposal has 
no chance for enactment on the basis of its 
own merits. If the stockmen can slip it 
through as an appendage to the all-import- 
ant support bill, it will be one of the neatest 
tricks pulled off in Congress in many a day. 

The whole issue here is whether the public 
interest in the national forests is to continue 
to be superior to the personal interests of 
livestock permittees, One way and another, 
permittees have been trying for years to 
strengthen their hold on the forests. 

The Hope-Thye-Aiken bill represents a new 
approach but the objectives of the permit- 
tees are still the same. 

This is a bad bill—whether considered by 
itself or as a shirttall to a farm bill. It de- 
serves to go into the deepest pigeonhole 
Congress can find. 


Professional Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


Idaho colleagues to an attempt in the other pleased to direct the attention of our 
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colleagues to the following article writ- 
ten by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. It 
appeared in their column Matter of Fact 
in the July 11, 1954, edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


The employment of professional informers 
and witnesses by the American Government 
is such a novel practice that its full import, 
and even the fact of its novelty, are not 
widely understood. 

Yet any sharp departure from American 
tradition deserves to be studied and under- 
stood before it is accepted or rejected, as 
the casa may be. Here, then, are the essen- 
tial facts about this unprecedented group of 
public servants who are now to be found on 
the Justice Department's payroll under the 
classification of “consultants to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service.” 

These persons are, first of all, entirely 
different from the tipsters and undercover 
agents that the Customs, the FBI, and other 
police arms of the Government have em- 
ployed from time immemorial. Their jobs 
are not the same. For the main job of these 
socalled consultants of the Immigration 
Service is to appear as witnesses in court or 
other proceedings involving charges of com- 
munism or subversion, and by their testi- 
mony to win convictions for the Government. 

The distinction between the tipsters and 
undercover agents, whom we have always 
had with us, and the professional witnesses, 
who have now appeared among us, may seem 
rather finely drawn unless you think about 
it. But consider the personal position of 
this new breed of Government workers and 
the distinction will be plain enough. 

Mr. X, let us call him, is an ex-Communist 
of very slender talent and small ordinary 
earning capacity. Until he discovered that 
ex-communism could become a profitable 
trade, he was making something between 
80 cents and $1.50 an hour at a shabby suc- 
cession of odd jobs. Then he makes his 
break with the party, tells his story to the 
proper authorities, and ts taken on by the 
Justice Department as a consultant to the 
Immigration Service. 

For this new work Mr. X receives $25 per 
diem, plus an additional per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, and reimbursement for trans- 
portation when called to work away from 
home, He is not really a consultant at all. 
Even his value as an informer is greatly 
diminished by the fact that he left the Com- 
munist Party some time ago. His chief task 
is to appear on the witness stand and to win 
convictions for Government lawyers. 

It is for appearing on the witness stand, 
remember, that Mr. X gets the $25 per diem, 
which is either his main source of income 
or a very important supplement of his other 
earnings. Other witnesses called by the 
Government are paid a trifling $4 per diem, 
but in order to allow Mr. X to make his liy- 
ing by appearing as a witness, the Justice 
Department has thoughtfully given him his 
title of “consultant to the Immigration Serv- 
ice,” and has thus legalized his reimburse- 
ment at the higher rate. 

So what happens when Mr. X, the profes- 
sional Government witness, is approached by 
Mr. Y, of the Criminal Division, who has 
a dificult Smith Act case, or deportation 
case, or something similar, on his hands? 
Mr. Y asks Mr. X whether he knows the de- 
fendants in the case and can testify against 
them. If Mr. X says Tes,“ he does know 
them, he gets his $25 per diem and earns 
his ving. If he says “No,” he doesn't know 
them, he does not get his $25 per diem and 
skips payment on a new television set. 

That, roughly and crudely, is the nature 
of the position of this new breed of public 
servant. The resulting temptations, both for 
the professional witness and the eager-beaver 
Government lawyer, are too obvious to need 
underlining. 
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Fifty or so persons are now classified as Im- 
tion Service consultants. Although 
it is questionable practice to pay these per- 
sons much more than other Government 
witnesses, only a minority are in the profes- 
sional category. There are 12 who have 
earned enough so that one may reasonably 
presume the sums were meaningful to them, 
and they can thus be fairly called profes- 
sionals, Of these 12, 3 are now under inves- 
tigation by the Justice Department for pos- 
sible perjury. 

The Dally Worker has announced its de- 
light that some of these persons are now 
being investigated, which is proof positive 
that the original purpose of their employ- 
ment was a good purpose. 

But in the first place, by no means all those 
accused by the professional witnesses come 
from the Communist underground. An at- 
tempt was made by two of them on the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Ralph Bunche. 

And in the second place, the desire to root 
out the Communist conspiracy does not ex- 
cuse gross impropriety, or even radical de- 
parture from the great American tradition 
of law and justice. That way, the enemy 
will win by indirection. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 


the resale of Government publications by 


book dealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44. sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of elther House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Con 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Conaresstonat Recosp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Drums and Bugles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a copy of a speech deliv- 
ered by Rev. Dallas L. Mackey, chaplain 
of Civitan International, who resides in 
my district at Lamar, S. C. 

This speech was delivered at St. Louis 
by Reverend Mackey to the 34th annual 
convention of the Civitan International 
on June 21. 

I hope that every Member of the 
House will have an opportunity to read 
this enlightening speech by Reverend 
Mackey: 

Wrrnovutr DRUMS AND BUGLES 
(By Dallas L. Mackey) 

An aspiring writer anproached the great 
novelist, James M. Barrie and asked him to 
select a title for his book. Mr Barrie did 
not have ány time to read the book but 
asked. “Does it have any bugles in it?“ “No,” 
was the reply. “Does it have any drums in 
it?" The answer was likewise in the negative. 
“Then,” replied Mr. Barrie, “I suggest that 
you call it ‘Without Bugles and Drums.’” 

The theme of our convention—the theme 
of Civitan is Builders of Good Citizenship. 
We are all well aware of the chaos that exists 
about us, but how well aware are we of the 
purpose and will of God as it relates to our 
Civitan endeavors. Have we heard the chal- 
lenge of bugles? Have our feet marched to 
drum beats of love and loyalty? It is not 
enough to subscribe to a creed, sense the 
world's need, dream of a noble deed. It is 
required of those who are Civitans that they 
know something of bugles and drums. By 
bugles we mean the call of the Galilean, 
“Come follow me. Take my yoke upon you.” 
By drums we mean our hearts beating in 
glad response to this call, our lives pulsing 
with devotion to his service. We have no 
right to the name Civitan until we have be- 
come captivated by the Galilean and our 
lives motivated by him. 

Facing man's present disorder, one can- 
not find as much to encourage him as he 
might well hope for—but in back of man's 
disorder there is a design by God and some- 
how I feel that Civitan is a part of God's 
design. If that be true then Civitan faces 
a great challenge. 

If we are to effectively accomplish this role 
we must find wisdom for every act and deed. 
Someone has said, and said well. The wis- 
dom of the ages is to find out which way 
God is going and move with him. 

As we move (we are challenged) to take 
three looks: (1) Retrospective look, a review 
of the past; (2) into spective look, a look 
within; (3) prospective look, what’s ahead. 

I remember hearing Bishop C. C. Selecman, 
grand old man of Methodism, deliver an 
address before a youth convention. I was 
taking notes and getting ready to use the 
material in a sermon for my own congrega- 
tion. His subject was Our Forward March. 
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He was really marching. I kept my pencil 
busy. “You must go forward.” I wrote it 
down. “Youth must catch step with the 
days ahead.” Great stuff. I could hear my- 
self marching in my pulpit on my next Sun- 
day at home. “Youth must no be afraid of 
new days, new ways and ney truths and new 
experiences.” We marched hip, hip, hip. 
Then he said, “This is no time for youth to 
go back to the graveyard.” I wrote it down, 
“No Graveyards.“ and underline the words 
three times. I was impressed—then on and 
on we marched. 

As I went home, riding on the train, I got 
out my notebook and decided to prepare a 
sermon for my congregation. They would 
be expecting something on youth so I turned 
to Selecman and Our Forward March, I 
would give him credit, of course. Then I 
slowly read over my notes and for the first 
time I really discover the graveyard. There 
it was in the very midst of marching. Every- 
time I tried to march I ran right into the 
graveyard. Marching through a graveyard is 
something. When I began to think of vision 
and progress and the limitless future and 
new truth and modern times up loomed the 
graveyard with its white marble slabs and 
its solemn epitaphs slowly but certainly I 
drew a black line through my subject. Who 
could make a sermon on Our Forward 
March with a graveyard blocking the way. So 
I made a sermon on the graveyard and 
preached on it next Sunday morning. I re- 
member that, I said this, “Wherever we 
march and however we march and before we 
dare march at all, we must go back to the 
old graveyard where lle the dust and ashes 
of our fathers—men who dared to march 
against odds such as we have never known, 
and whose glorious march made history such 
as we are failing to make and falling on our 
faces, pray their God and ours that he will 
give us something of that which possessed 
their souls when they built the mightiest na- 
tion of the earth and sent forth to con- 
quest—a church that in it’s day swept hun- 
dreds of thousands into the Kingdom of God 
and whose noble influence still abounds, 

Yet those who handed to us this torch 
were weatherbeaten with time and tested 
with the tides that never ceased to beat 
upon them. But they knew in whom they 
believed and were persuaded that all Hell 
could not shake them from the solid rock 
on which they stood. They had little edu- 
cation such as I sometimes fear has softened 
us, but they knew Christ. They walked with 
God, and they marched. God was their 
source. No other foundation can be laid 
by even the wisest of man. 

And so—as we look to the past it must not 
only inspire a day of memories but must give 
power and strength for the present. 

Observe the pilgrims landing at Plymouth 
Rock against all odds—searching for a land 
of freedom—pass on them and watch great 
men striving for independence—on and on 
they marched to frame a constitution that 
still stands today—see the 13 unrelated 
Colonies—watch those hardy heroes blaze 
a trail to new and uncharted lands in the 
West and finally there emerges on the hori- 
zon a great republic of 48 integrated States 
to make the most powerful Nation in the 
world. We have a great heritage. 

See again the bloody battle fields and all 
they imply—Malmedy. The beaches of 
France, crossing of the Rhine, Okinawa, 
Coventry, Dunkerque, Korea—the white 
crosses and stars of David marking the 


graves of heroes in the Flanders fields of 
many a land, 

In this, we see the clear pattern of great 
hero shadows bridging the generations to 
this day. These lay before us an open book 
whose remaining chapters you and I must 
write. What we write in actions, ink will 
be reflected in the total world picture and 
will live on. John Donne puts it weil: 

“Any mans death diminishes me, because I 
am involved in mankind. And therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls, 
It tolls for thee.” 

Does this not Inspire us and challange us 
to dedicate ourselves to finding a formula 
wherein men of every land may walk the 
pathway of peace together. 

With that will you accept the challenge of 
the introspective look? 

As we look within may I question you on 
several counts. 

1. Have we a true appreciation of others“ 
sacrifices? 

A. The unendurable trials of the Pilgrim 
at Plymouth Rock. 

B. Washington and his colonial soldiers 
leaving bloody footprints in the snows of 
Valley Forge. 

C. The Apostle Paul, who fought through 
peril, toil, and pain. Yet, from behind prison 
bars sent out letters of love and hope to 
cheer the millions through all time. 

D. Men whd fought, bled, and died In all 
our wars, 

Ours must be the appreciation of the Prince 
of Wales as he visited a hospital in Southern 
England during World War II. He talked 
with each patient, The nurse said the tour 
was completed but the Prince said according 
to his calculation there was one more. “Yes,” 
said the nurs?, “but he is torn beyond recog- 
nition and you would not want to see him.” 
“I do.“ affirmed the Prince. He was shown 
into the darkened room and there saw a 
legless, armless, sightless, torn mass of one 
of the King's subjects—one who had given 
almost all in the battle for freedom, The 
Prince bowed low over his bed and kissed 
his body. Real appreciation. 

2. Are we guarding our heritage of free- 
dom? 

Today—for months past and for months to 
come—our newspapers have been, are (and 
will be) filled with discussions of our Na- 
tion's survival. Radio, television, also major 
on these and kindred items. In these times 
our country and Christian religion are in- 
separably bound—I do not hesitate to go to 
the rescue of my country in an attempt to 
save the church, Civitan, and all things good. 

Of some things I am not certain—but of 
these I am. 

First, though control and brainwashing 
are now at high tide in America and the 
most sincere and honest men are being con- 
ditioned and misled. 

Second, men whom we have trusted have 
succumbed to the seeming necessity of cam- 
ouflaging and engaging in doubletalk in 
order to sustain their contentions and hold 
their positions. 

Third, all about us men are building straw- 
men for the purpose of deception. It is no 
longer considered wrong to engage in actual 
fraud in debate. 

One of the greatest evils that threaten us 
today is communism. Communism is after 
your church, school, club, ete. The FBI says 
that churches and schools are top targets. 
It is a disease that fights for the whole 
man—body, mind, and soul. 
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Congress has set up certain committees 
in an effort to check this evil trend that 
threatens. No man ever headed one of these 
committees upon whom the most viclous on- 
slaught was made. Many men used to dis- 
credit these men and committees are inno- 
cent dupes of a system of midnight madness. 
They are being used. But the tragedy is 
that through Russian intrigue and treachery 
such opposition is stirred as to scare our 
national leaders and cause them to desert 
the very men they sent out to drive back 
this polsonous and destroying ideology, that 
seeks to enthrone itself by undermining not 
only American standards and doctrines but 
the guards we have placed at the gates for 
the protection of American ideals. 

The survival of America is at stake. This 
is no hour for political opportunity. This 
is a moment for firm and stubborn decision, 
We need men like Teddy Roosevelt who could 
stand without flinching, whatever the op- 
position. America has not in a hundred 
years seen an hour when she needed a Hickory 
Jackson as now. > 

Somehow we have stood the flerce storms 
of the past as they lashed-across our bow 
from every side—but today our alertness 
must be in the direction of the little bug 
that gets under the bark and causes a 
blight—the end in death. 

If ever this Nation shall save herself from 
Russian chains and her people from the hor- 
rors of blood and hell that shall attend she 
must somehow or other return to honor, 
sobriety, and truth. 

Still on the inside, look at crime and delin- 
quency; in the last decade we have had a 
5-percent. population increase—but a 20-per- 
cent crime increase. 

Add this: That 1 out of every 3 marriages 
end in divorce paralleled by the challenging 
fact that only 1 of every 57 Christian mar- 
riages.end in divorce. What a place to build 
good citizenship. 

Still further—$100 million was spent last 
year for comic books. 
for all text books for the elementary and 
secondary school of the entire Nation. Or 
4 times as much as was spent for all new 
books and library services in the United 
States of America. 

Observe our giving to the world, wide- 
spread, of the gospel as against other ex- 
penditures. In a 12-month period all 
Protestants in the United States gave 630 
million to missions while in a 27-day period 
625,000 plunked down at one racetrack alone 
the terrific sum of $57 million or nearly 
twice as much as the millions of Protestants 
gave for missions in 1 year. 

Never in our history has the state of public 
and private morals been so desperately low 
as at present. We can prove our love of 
God and country by our everyday behavior 
and appreciation of the fact that, despite our 
present darkness in the world, there is a 
divine guidance if we but seek it. 

In recognition of the supremacy of God 
lies the security of our Nation and the peace 
of mind of its people. 

Remember the task ahead is never greater 
than the power behind. Lincoln ably said, 
“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to the cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion.” 

In the light of that noble pronouncement 
let us approach the prospective look or that 
which is hoped for. 

Civitan challenges us to be better men 
in body, mind, and soul, as we strive to live 
our whole creed and draw others into our 
marching army that together we may build 
that better world. 

Civitan challenges us to be persistent in 
our efforts as the little girl who lived with 
her father and brother in a lighthouse of our 
shores. The father one day went to the main- 
land for provisions, While away a storm 


More than was spent. 
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raged and night came on. Frightened, the 
little lady climbed the many steps to turn 
on the giant light, but she was not tall 
enough. Down she went, and with the help 
of brother dragged a chair all the way to the 
top, only to find even this was not enough. 
She remembered an old kerosene lamp used 
for emergencies. It was lighted. She stood 
on the chair on her tiptoes, the lamp barely 
touching the great reflector, yet casting some 
small rays out across the ways, and after 2 
hours father came home—but for the per- 
sistent effort he would have been lost. We 
can be no less persistent than she. 

Ciyitan challenges us to expand and ex- 
tend. Expand our efforts and extend our 
lines to all needy places. Our eyes must 
search for good men to help in the great of- 
fensive. I John 3 says “the more the fellow- 
ship increase, the greater joy it brings to us 
who are already in it.“ Lengthen the ropes 
and strengthen the stakes. 

Civitan challeneges us to serve our com- 
munity, State, and Nation; our church, 
school, and club. Working thus, we could re- 
build this world as quickly as the Germans 
rebuilt their blasted little nation in the thir- 
tles. The time is ripe for a fire of consecra- 
tion and devotion to break over our world. 

Civitan challenges us to be loyal to our 
country and uphold the American way of 
our’ forefathers. 

Civitan challenges us to lay a firm founda- 

tion for youth of our land to build upon it 
an enduring structure of peace and brother- 
hood. 
Civitan challenges us to recognize the 
home as the soul of the Nation where God 18 
supreme and mothers and fathers are moth- 
ers and fathers in the good old-fashioned 
Way. 

Henry Grady, the great newspaperman, 
left his office one day and went back to his 
old home to see his mother. He was con- 
fused. Mother,“ said he, "I've lost my re- 
ligion, and I've come back to you, where I 
first found God, that you might lead me to 
Him again.” 

She gave him bread and milk as she had 
done in the yesteryears; then she tucked him 
into bed and helped him pray, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” In the morninng he said, 
“It’s all right, mother; Im back with God 


But wait a minute. Will there be a place 
for the children of today to go back to find 
God in the world of tomorrow? 

Civitan challenges us to be builders of good 
citizenship. We must build a bridge that 
will span to the tomorrow. 

“THE BRIDGE BUILDER 

“An old man going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide, 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 
"You are wasting your strength with bund- 
ing here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
You never again will pass this way; 
You've crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build this bridge at evening tide?’ 


“The builder lifted his old gray head; 
“Good friend, in the path I have come,’ he 


said, 
There followed after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this way, 
This chasm that has been as naught to me 
To that fair-headed youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 
Good friend, I am building this bridge for 


Civitan challenges us to be men that the 
spoils of the world cannot buy, men with 
strong minds, kindly hearts, willing hands, 
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A Roman Emperor said to a Greek archi- 
tect, “Bulld me a coliseum the like of which 
the world has never seen and I'l) crown you 
before the vast throng.” 

The coliseum was completed—the throng 
filled it to capacity—then the emperor gave 
the command to put the Christians in the 
arena, “Loose the lions,” he ordered. A tragic 
scene ensued—at the height of this outrage— 
the emperor ordered the architect to stand 
while he place a laurel wreath upon his head. 
At this the architect stepped forward with- 
out fear and affirmed, “I too am a Christian.” 

Civitan, when in life’s arena the rowing 
is rough and the tempest tears at the tents 
of life do not waver, march manfully onward, 
work while it ts day, then light your lamp 
and work on; then when the sun rises out of 
the east stand with free man everywhere and 
Bay: 

Tam Civitan: as old as life, as young as the 
rainbow, as endless as time. 

My hands do the work of the world. They 
uphold the temple of industry and make 
clean the market place. 

My ears hear the cry of children, the 
prayer of women for peace, the appeal of 
man for guidance, the call of the race for 
progress, and the song of the poet for unity. 

My eyes search for good men that I say 
with them be a Civitan and brother. 

My mouth utters the call to daily duty, 
and speaks the prayers of men in every 
tongue. 

My mind teaches me respect for the law, 
unqualified allegiance to our Government, 
and love and respect for the flag of our 
country. 

My heart beats for every friend; bleeds for 
every injury to humanity; and throbs with 
joy at every triumph of truth. 

My soul knows no fear but its own un- 
worthiness. 

My hope is for a better world and a better 
city, through better men and Olvitans. 

My motto: builder of good citizenship. 

My creed was proclaimed by the man of 
Galilee when declared, “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” i 

My pledge: to practice this Golden Rule; to 
make it pay dividends, material and spiritual; 
to bridge with it the chasm between em- 
ployer and employee; to build upon it a 
better and noble citizenship. ` 


‘ 


Transcript of Statement by Lt. Genevieve 
de Galard Terraube, the Angel of Dien 
Bien Phu, as Broadcast on the Hazel 
Markel Show, Coast to Coast Over the 
Mutual Network (WWDC), July 29 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

Mrs. MARKEL. Mademolselle de Galard, 
Please give us your impression of your visit 
and anything you would like to tell our Mu- 
tual listeners. 

Mademoiselle TERRAUBE. Well, Mrs. Markel, 
I am looking forward to meeting your Presi- 
dent and I must tell you I am deeply moved 
by the great honor he gave to me in invit- 
ing me to come to America, I've been very 
deeply impressed in arriving, here and in 
New York, by the warm and spontancous 
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welcome I received. I thank very much all 
the American people. I was very much im- 
pressed by my visit to Walter Reed. The sick 
and wounded there are cared for under the 
best possible conditions. Unhappily, in Dien 
Bien Phu, we were obliged to work under the 
most difficult conditions. But the devotion 
and competence of the French medical per- 
sonnel contributed to the saving of as many 
lives as was humanly possible. I want to 
say, too, that the honors I have received here 
are directed not to me but to my companions 
of Dien Bien Phu and to all nurses of the 
world everywhere who devote themselves to 
the care-of the sick and wounded. I was 
especially impressed by the work of the 
American nurses I saw yesterday at Walter 
Reed. 

France's Ambassador and Madame Henri 
Eonnet hosted a big brilliant reception in 
Mademoiselle de Galard’s honor last night 
at the French Embassy where guests chatted 
with the gallant little lady, admired her crisp 
white uniform with the ribbon of France's 
famous Legion of Honor worn just above the 
heart. Directly below it she wore the heroism 
award of the American Legion Auxillary of 
Massachusetts, presented her by another gal- 
lant lady—faithful friend to all our boys and 
girls in service—dean of Congresswomen, 
Err Nourse ROGERS. 


Bill Lantaff 


SPEECH 


„ 


HON. GEORGE MEA DER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to my colleague on the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
BILL. Lantarr. I join with those who are 
participating here today in expressing 
the friendship we hold for him and our 
regret in his decision to end his career 
in Congress after such a short period of 
time. We all wish him well in his en- 
deavors on returning to his home in 
Miami for the resumption of the practice 
of law. 

Mr. Speaker, I, perhaps, have been as 
closely associated with BILL Lantarr in 
committee work as any of the other 
Members of the House. I had the good 
fortune to serve with him on the so- 
called Hardy committee in the 82d Con- 
gress and again in this Congress upon 
the Committee on International Opera- 
tions under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Brownson]. 

I would like to say, in addition to all of 
BrIL's other fine qualities mentioned here 
this afternoon, that BILL has displayed 
in the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations that rare talent of helping us 
to arrive at an acceptable conclusion 
where there are rather wide and some- 
times bitter differences between the 
members of the committee. In this great 
art of compromise—legislation— Bi. 
Lantarr furnished in the Committee on 
Government Operations a very sound 
and balancing influence. I am sorry to 
see him leave the Congress, and I wish 
him well in his career. 
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The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I submit by request the following 
petitions and list of signatures of citizens 
of my district in support of the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would place cer- 
tain restrictions on the adyertisement of 
alcoholic beverages: 

Hon. Jor. T. BROYHILL, 
Congressman From Virginia: 

The undersigned citizens of northern Vir- 
ginia urge you to support the Bryson bill 
(H. R. 1227), which would prohibit the ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages in interstate 
commerce, including newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television: 

E. B. Whitten, Azy L. Smith, D. D. Green, 
V. E. Burner, R. E. Naugher, Ralph M. Alex- 
ander, E. S. Barber, R. M. Loomis, Roger R. 
Jackson, Nelson C. Michael, Leonard Ambler, 
H. A. Brentlinger, James A. Cunningham, 
Joe Elliott, Robert E. Altenhofer, W. B. 
Davidson, Walter M. Whitlock, J. L. Manning, 
J. A. Woodward, F. R. Golden, A. W. Harrell, 
H. L. Caton, W. H. Lewis, A. W. Eddins, J. A. 
Woodward, Jr., Harold D. Bankson, Howard 
R. Cavil, J. F. Cousins, John A, Bettenlen, Jr. 
Oscar Hohein, John E. Harris, John V. Sasher, 
E. N. Hauber. 


To Our Congressman: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Virginia, 
in view of the appalling toll of murder on 
our highways called to our attention by the 
President, and of the recent frightening dis- 
closures of the Senate hearing on juvenile 
delinquency, urgently beg you to remove 
unfair inducement to drivers to drink and 
the dangerous influence of sales talk for al- 
coholic beverages being channeled into our 
very homes over the air to the eyes and ears 
of our children by voting for and passing 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227): 

Robert D. Moore, Thomas Hassler, Bob 
Banner, Lula User, Carolyne M. Frame, 
Ellen Craig, W. D. Frame, J. Lovell Deny, 
Mrs. H. Elgen, H. D. Bankson, Wm. G. Doug- 
las, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Bankson, Mrs. Roger 
R. Jackson, Otto G. Williams, Rachel Mathis, 
Herbert D. Miller, Marion T. Miller, Judie 
Watson, Barbara Eisenlohr, Ruth White, 
Larry Pope, Roger C. Bakcom, Delta Dieffen- 
bach, Coral Wigent, Hanley N. Collins, Jr., 
Mike Durfee, Orrel Paul Glover, Richard 
Smalley, Charles V. Cummings, David Mc- 
Bride, Tim Allenhofen, Margie Elliott, Mar- 
tha Fisher, Dorothy Dembork, Mary Jane 
Howe, Joan White, Mrs. J. B. Laplace, Mary 
E. Tarpley, Elisabeth S. Carrol. 

J. Allan Dieleson, Christine M. Stockard, 
Kathleen B. Engestrum, Ida V. Johnson, 
Harry U. Garwood, Mrs. E. B. Whitten, Paul 
R. Glover, Prank E. Cook, D. L. Grantham, 
Margaret Eisenlada. B. F. Brown, Mrs. H. P. 
Myers, Mrs. C. H. Greve, Mrs. Edward S. Bar- 
ber, Mrs. John Muino, Mrs, Forrest Keels, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Donahue, Mrs, A. N. Eddins, 
Mrs. R. A. Martin, Mrs. E. N. Hanber, Mrs. 
L. H. Powell, Mrs, H. Demboski, Mrs. D. C. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Dorothy Alexander, Mrs. R. B. 
Baker, Mrs. M. D. Miller, Mrs. A. A. Foard, 
Evelyn R. Potterton, Charlotte Tucker, J. W. 
Tucker, G. M. Hull, Julia F. Fox, William E. 
Moore, Geraldine F. Gaskins, John B. Platt, 
Steve P, Enshin, Jr. 
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A. J. Barton, Mrs. C. M. Littlejohn, Edward 
P. Davis, Jean T. Crist, Della H. Bowman, R. 
M. Bowman, L. H. Blevins, Mary Kay Hudson, 
Eva Ensign, D. Eugene Brown, Mrs. C. H. 
Deacon, Rebekah Glading, Irene Thompson, 
Lawrence N. Morscher, Jr., Mrs. Alice Mor- 
scher, Grace Boyle, Ellen Boyle, Martha Car- 
ter, Mrs. Frank Inebodeu, Mrs. D. L. Powell, 
Mrs. M. L. Schriver, Mrs. Lucie Mummaw, Mrs, 
Ruby Burner, Mrs. Florence Solomon, Mrs, 
Zelda G. Glover, Florence E. Yeatman, C. D. 
Ford, Mrs. Russell Kendall, Mrs. C. E. Swen- 
son, Mrs. G. F. Hooven, Lt. F. J. Wilder, USN, 
Anne Knight, Mrs. C. D. Ford, Pauline F, 
Eisenlohr, Carrie Louise Tonne,, Charles 
Toone, Mrs. R. W. Kruser, Pearl Long, Mrs. 
N. L. Dungan, Connell Wade, Jack Zirkle, 
Vaughan Tweedy, Allan B. Ensign, Mary E. 
Janes, Esther V. Steinert, R. M. Crowe, Lu- 
cille Schilder, Mildred McInnis, Florence C. 
Fleischer, Clarice. Wade, Allen S. Goff, Pearl 
Watt, Kathleen Van Horn, Lewis F. Garrett, 
Anna M. McCormick, Willis H. Wheeler, Mar- 
gery Lowdenslager, Barbara J. Tillson, Wm. 
P. Davidson, J. L. Robinson, Jr., Margaret S. 
Robinson, James A. Payne, Mabel A. Long. 

Lilian E. Jussing, Eva Ensign, H. N. 
Worthley, Sarah H. Dickson, George C. Otter- 
son, Ivy L. Rollins, Wm. P. W. Bowman, Mrs. 
©. G. Barber, Mrs. R. M. Loomis, Mrs. Wm, 
L. Gray, Mrs. J. O. Carpenter, Mrs. T. N. Ber- 
deen, Mrs. J. G. Kendrick, Evelyn R. Pollec- 
ton, Lola L. Long, Anna M. McCormick, 
George F. Hoover, Mary McCormick, Sarah 
McCormick, Robert E. Ayers, Agnes Harrie 
son, Elsie B. Collins, Ernestine Eudy, Bruce 
A. Eudy, Bobbie L. Synan, Mildred B. Payne, 
Viole Dickson, John H. Dickson, Henry H. 
Ellis, Heyward H. Cook, R. E. Grinder, Ann 
Evans, Mrs. L. F. Williams, Mrs. Rosa Strick- 
land, Mrs. G. H. Richert, G. Henry Richert, 
Byron C. Sarnes, Irene Pape, Mrs. J. C. Boss, 
Cora Mae Fritz, Dorothy C. Sires, Inez Whit- 
ney, H. E. Sires, Mabie Platt. 


Increased Benefits Under the New Social- 
Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 83d Congress which is now coming 
to a close, I have worked for and sup- 
ported legislation to increase the bene- 
fits under the social-security program. 

I believe every person in the United 
States should come under social-security 
protection. The benefit age should be 
reduced from 65 years to 62 years. 

Social security should be so improved 
that it will take the place of our present 
outdated and shameful old-age pension 
system, 

Social-security payments at the age of 
62 should not be denied on account of 
any other retirement or income benefits 
a person may be getting. 

Although all the benefits I have 
worked for have not been enacted into 
law, I do believe this Congress has made 
a step in the right direction. 

For the benefit of the citizens of my 
district, I would like to outline the bene- 
fits under the social-security program 
enacted by this Congress which I have 
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supported and worked for during the 

past years: 

INCREASED BENEFITS UNDER THE NEW SOCIAL- 
SECURITY PROGRAM 

First. Average monthly wage: Your 
average monthly wage determines the 
amount of your benefits. The following 
chart will apply only if you worked at 
least 1% years under the program since 
January 1, 1951, 

(a) List by years all your earnings 
covered by social security, plus an esti- 
mate of your covered earnings up to the 
time you retire at age 65 or later, To 
realize the largest possible average 
monthly wage you may use either 1937 
or 1951 as the starting date in your com- 
putation. Maximum covered annual 
earnings are as follows: 1937 through 


1950, $3,000; 1951 through 1954, 83,600; 


after 1954, $4,200. i . 

(b) In computing your average wage, 
you may cross out four of the lowest in- 
come years listed. You can cross off an 
additional year if you have more than 5 
years of covered employment at any 
time. You can also cross off years in 
which you were under an extended total 
disability. 

(c) Next, add the total wages earned 
in the years not crossed off. Divide by 
the number of months involved in the 
remaining years. This will give you 
your average monthly wage. Now locate 
this amount on the chart below under the 
heading “Average Monthly Wage.” 
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Second. Monthly retirement pay: You 
and your wife, if both 65, will receive 
benefits as shown on the chart below. If 
your wife is under 65 when you retire, 
you will receive the benefit of a single 
person until she reaches 65. Your 
widow, at 65, will receive payments in- 
dicated whether or not you retire before 
your death. A woman with a, wage 
record receives benefits in her own right 
if a higher amount will be realized. 

INCREASE FAMILY SECURITY (SURVIVORS 
MONTHLY BENEFITS) 

Third. Surviving widow: Your widow, 
if you leave children under age 18, is 
entitled to benefits shown on the chart 
below, regardless of her age as long as 
any child is under the age of 18 years. 

Fourth. Surviving parents or orphans: 
Your mother or father who are depend- 
ent on you are eligible for benefits only 
if there is no surviving widow or child. 
Benefits for a parent, age 65, and also 
for one orphan under 18 years, are 
shown on the chart. Two parents, or 
two or more orphans receive correspond- 
ingly larger amounts. 

Fifth. Lump sum at death: Lump- 
sum payments are in addition to bene- 
fits to eligible survivors. In the event 
there is no widow or widower surviving, 
the payment is made to the person pay- 
ing burial expenses. 

Now find the amount payable in your 
case in the columns opposite the amount 
you have determined to be your average 
wage: 


Monthly retirement pay- 


ments at age 65 


Estimated average monthly 
earnings to age 65 


Husband 
and wife 


Monthly payments to sur- 
viviug widow with— 


2283832833 
2238888 8 


Our Vanishing Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Trav- 
eler of July 29, 1954: 


OUR VANISHING Surrs 

Unless Congress does something about it 
mighty soon, we're going to wind up with an 
American merchant marine somewhat com- 
parable to the swan boats in the public 
garden, 

The blunt fact is that our shipbuilding 
industry is squarely up against a real crisis. 
At the same time, our active merchant ships 
are plunging headlong toward a state of 
hopeless obsolescence. 

This situation comes as a sharp jolt to us 
here in New England, where American ship- 
ping once grew to a height of world domi- 
mance. In a lesser degree, but no less real, 
it affects the welfare of every familly in the 
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United States. We're still enough of a sea- 
faring nation to have that fact hold true. 

Since November of 1952, not a single order 
for the construction of an oceangoing mer- 
chant ship has been placed in an American 
shipyard, At the moment, about a score of 
merchant ships are now in various phases of - 
construction, but all except two of these 
vessels will have been completed by the end 
of this year. 

What happens then to the skilled ship- 
building crews that could produce the 
greatest merchant fleet in the world? Al- 
ready, the number of workers in the) big 
coastal shipyards are being sliced away 
month by month, 

Ironically enough, while the shipbuilding 
slump grows worse the obsolescence danger 
grows sharper, 

Some four-fifths of the ships that we now 
have at sea were built during the crowded 
years of World War II, and were conceded a 
useful life of about 20 years. That means 
that in less than a decade, they'll all start 
heading for the scrap heap at roughly the 
same time. And as we stand now, there'll be 
nothing coming along to replace them. 

A few attempts have been made to correct 
this situation. Recently a Commerce De- 
partment-Maritime Administration report 
urged the bullding of 60 ships a year to re- 
place existing tonnage. Another proposal 
called for the Government to finance con- 
struction of 20 ships a year. So far, though, 
no real action. 

One of these days, we're going to need that 
action in a hurry. Foreign operators are 
giving American ocean shipping stiff compe- 
tition today. As for tomorrow, who knows 
when we'll need a fleet of good, fast merchant 
ships for national security? 

Congress should grab this one fast and 
correct it. 


Echo Park Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Echo Park Dam, a key structure in the 
billion-dollar upper Colorado River proj- 
ect, has been under attack by conser- 
vationists who falsely maintain that its 
construction will flood Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

The difficulty we in the West have in 
answering these attacks is finding some- 
one who has visited this inaccessible sec- 
tion of the country. A letter from the 
managing editor of Utah's leading eve- . 
ning newspaper vividly explains the 
terrain. 

I hope other Members of Congress will 
take the time to read the following letter 
from Mr. Theron Liddle, of the Deseret 
News-Salt Lake Telegram: 

Juri 29, 1954. 


Mr. Jon B. OAKES, 
Editorial Writer, the New York Times, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Oakes: You will recall that you 
and I discussed the Echo Park Dam situa- 
tion in your office a few months ago. You 
will also recall that I was attempting to 
change your viewpoint opposing Echo Park 
Dam as expressed in your editorials and 
news articles. Your writings since that 
time indicate that you have not changed 
that viewpoint. 

When I was in your office, I told you that 
we had little to fear from persons who vis- 
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ited the Echo Park area and obtained all 
the facts. I recalled our conversation vividly 
when I visited Echo Park this past weekend, 
and I sincerely wished you could have been 
with us. We visited the area in jeeps and 
station wagons provided by the Vernal 
Caamber of Commerce. 

Words cannot describe the ruggedness of 
the overland trip, but I will outline it to 
you briefly. In addition, I am enclosing a 
few pictures which I am certain you did 
not find in the packages mailed to you by 
the Sierra Club. 

The road into the area is so rough that 
at one point it took us 1 hour and 20 min- 
utes to go 12 miles. In that 12 miles we 
were stuck in the sand and rocks on three 
occasions. It would be foolhardy to attempt 
to drive a passenger car into the area. I 
also think it would be foolish for 1 car to 
enter the area alone, inasmuch as on 2 occa- 
sions when we were stuck it took the com- 
bined manpower of 2 carloads to get the 
vehiclo free. When we returned to Vernal, 
we found that one of the truck tires with 
which our vehicle was equipped had been 
cut through and was leaking air rapidly. 
Another car lost a bumper and muffler. The 
enclosed pictures will help you understand 
why. 

The scenery at the end of the road is 
beautiful but it most certainly is not 
unique in the area. It is not another Zion 
Canyon National Park, Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Capitol Reef National Monu- 
ment or Arches National Monument, all of 
which are in this same Mountain West area. 


There. has been much discussion of the 
fact that Steamboat Rock will be partially 
submerged by the water of Echo Park Dam, 
This is true. However, when you see 
Steamboat Rock in its true perspective to 
the rest of the area, you realize that it is 
not the unique structure that it has been 
pictured by the Sierra Club. I am enclos- 
ing a picture of Steamboat Rock as it ap- 
pears from the road. You will notice that 
the rock mountains on either side are 
equally as high as Steamboat Rock. 

A New Yorker's objection to the altering 
of the face of Steamboat Rock ^ bit would 
be similar to my objection to removal of 
one 20-story building from New York City 
on the grounds that it would ruin the 
famous skyline. You have more buildings 
than you can count—we have more stone 
mountains that we can count. 

True, the entire Echo Park area is very 
scenic, Certainy it is beautiful enough 
that it should be made available to thou- 
sands or hundreds of thousands instead of 
to the few hundred who now see it annually. 
Construction of Echo Park Dam would open 
up the area to these thousands and at the 
same time would assure to the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin States their share of the 
Colorado River water as allotted in the 1922 
compact. 

When we reached the Steamboat Rock 
area, we met a lone river runner who had 
just arrived there after coming down the 
Yampa River from Lily Park in Colorado. 
His name was George Harris and he lives 
at 1009 Girard Avenue SE., in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Mr. Harris was a true western out- 
doorsman who had run many rivers in the 
western States. He said that he had re- 
ceived several pieces of literature asking 
him to write his Congressmen seeking their 
opposition to the Echo Park reservoir. He 
decided to see for himself, which we wish 
thousands of other persons would do. 

Mr. Harris said the descriptions which 
he had been given of the river described it 
as almost rock-free. Instead. he found that 
he had hit so many rocks with his rubber 
boat that he was forced to leave the river at 
Steamboat Rock instead of going on down to 
Jensen, Utah, as he had originally planned. 
He told us, after having seen the area as he 
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did, that he would have no opposition to con- 
struction of Echo Park Dam. He was not 
Goo 


There is another fallacy about the Echo 
Park situation which has gained wide circu- 
lation—that all conservation and wildlife 
groups have opposed the park. 

That is not so. For example, the fish and 
game commissioners and directors of the 11 
Western States unanimously supported the 
entire upper Colorado River project, includ- 
ing Echo Park, in official action at Las Vegas, 
Ney., on May 5, 1954, 

The California representative, Seth Gor- 
don, not only voted for the Echo Park but 
aided in, wording the resolution. 

“I know I'll get a lot of abuse from the 
Sierra Club in California,” Mr. Gordon said. 
“However, when a thing is right, it is right 
and I have to stand up for it—abuse or no 
abuse. 

“When Dinosaur Monument was enlarged, 
it was promised that it would not interfere 
with future water and power development, 
and we cannot go back on a bargain.” 

When I was in your office, you told me that 
you felt that the Echo Park project had a 
good chance of winning In Congress despite 
the heavy opposition to it, I explained to 
you that the people of the upper basin States 
were interested not only in winning but also 
in-convincing the people of the United States 
that it was right that they should win. 

I told you that the Sierra Club and other 
so-called conservation groups in California 
are not mainly concerned about Echo Park 
and Dinosaur National Monument. Their 
main concern is to let that water flow on 
down the river so California can continue 
to use it, even though It rightfully belongs 
to the upper basin States by virtue of the 
1922 compact. As the battle continues, the 
Californians are making it more and more 
clear that this is their true purpose, 

I would like to refer you to some quotes 
on the upper Colorado River project by Rep- 
resentative Craia Hosmer, from California's 
18th Congressional District, as reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 19. These 
quotes appear on pages 10325 and 10326. 
Each quote is a complete paragraph from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mr. HOSMER 
stated: 

“The action by the County Supervisors 
Association of California Board of Directors, 
with every county in the State officially rep- 
resented by the board's action, presents a 
united defense against the proposed bills 
which threaten California’s rightful share 
of Colorado River water.” 

“California's agricultural, industrial and 
population growth is rooted in water and we 
must protect its sources to meet our present 
and future expansion and employment.” 
This quote was attributed by Representative 
Hosmer to Roger Jessop, president of the 
California County Supervisors Association. 

Despite the terrific opposition which the 
California water interests have been able to 
build up against the upper Colorado River 
project, the bill won an II-to-1 vote of 
confidence from the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. The only opposition 
yote was by a California Senator. I believe 
this should be further proof that persons 
who have given this matter a great deal of 
study realize that the project is fair and 
just in giving the upper basin States the 
water to which they are entitled under the 
1922 compact. 

Once again, I hope that you and your 
paper will reconsider your stand in this mat- 
ter. As I said before, we not only want to 
win the battle for the upper Colorado River 
project but we want to conyince you and 
other Americans that we should win. 


Sincerely, 
THERON LDDLE, 
Managing Editor, Deseret News and 
Salt Lake Telegram. 
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Secretary of Interior Recommendations 
Threat to Mine Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly 
concerned over the report recently re- 
leased by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. McKay, on the-reorganization of the 
Bureau of Mines. I am concerned prin- 
cipally because of the threat to circum- 
vent the action of Congress 2 years ago 
in placing teeth in the Federal mine in- 
spection law. 

I am pleased, however, that the Con- 
gress itself appears to be alert to the 
danger contained in the recommenda- 
tions of Secretary McKay that the re- 
sponsibility of mine safety inspection 
gradually be turned back to the States. 
The survey team appointed by Secretary 
McKay showed little awareness of the 
long fight in Congress for enforcement 
of Federal mine safety standards. The 
survey team discussed safety education 
of miners and mine owners as though 
this were a new idea and could supplant 
enforcement of mine safety laws. In this 
regard, the team performed either as a 
“stacked” group or most certainly a naive 
group. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House a very fine editorial on this 
subject, which appeared this morning in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald: 

WEAKENING MINE INSPECTION 


The long battle for enforcement of Fed- 
eral mine-safety standards finally culmi- 
nated, 2 years ago, in a law with teeth in 
it. Tragedy after tragedy occurred in the 
Nation's coal mines before Congress finally 
acted to give Federal inspectors authority to 
close dangerous mines and insist on compli- 
ance with their recommendations. In light 
of this history, it comes as something of a 
shock to have Interior Secretary McKay rec- 
ommend that the responsibility for mine- 
safety inspections gradually be turned back 
to the States. 

Secretary McKay's recommendation stems 
from the report of a Bureau of Mines survey 
team. The report, as we understand it, locks 
toward the safety education of miners and 
mineowners so as to bring State mine-safety 
practices up to Federal standards. This 18 
a tenable objective; but if past history is 
any guide, it will take many, many years to 
achieve. Meanwhile, talk of turning mine- 
safety enforcement back to the States merely 
serves to arouse old fears, sharpened by recol- 
lections of one disaster after another in 
which the recommendations of mine inspec- 
tors, State and Federal, had been ignored. 

In point of fact, since the Federal law took 
effect, there has been a notable reduction in 
the number of major mine disasters. Com- 
pliance has been better and State coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Mines has improved. 
But politics continues to infest some of the 
State inspection setups. Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, several of the Western States, and, 
more recently, Hlinois, have developed rela- 
tively effective systems; but those in a num- 
ber of other States, including Kentucky and 
Virginia, leave much to be desired. It makes 
no difference how good the State law is, of 
course, if enforcement is lax. In view of the 
lack of uniformity in State laws, the anti- 
quated codes and the indifferent enforce- 
ment, Federal supervision is clearly a neces- 
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sity for the foreseeable future. The chilly 
reception which the McKay proposal has re- 
ceived in Congress, fortunately, indicates 
that legislators understand the problem and 
are not eager to make any change. 


Resolution Adopted at the General Assem- 
bly of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America on October 11, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a letter dated August 2, 1954, 
which I received from Hon. Thruston B. 
Morton, Assistant Secretary of State. I 
also enclose a letter dated June 20, 1954, 
which I received from Stephen J. Jarema, 
executive director, Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., New York 
City, together with a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the general assembly of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, on October 11, 1953. I for- 
warded Mr. Jarema's letter and the reso- 
lution to Secretary Dulles, in conse- 
quence of which I received the above- 
mentioned letter from Assistant Secre- 
tary Morton. 

The correspondence follows: 

Abos 2, 1954. 
The Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. McCormack: I refer to your letter 
of July 19 to Secretary Dulles, acknowledged 
by telephone on July 21, enclosing a letter 
and resolution from Mr. Stephen J. Jarema, 
executive director of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., regarding reli- 
gious persecution, especially the imprison- 
ment of Archbishop Joseph Slipyj. 

The Department of State regards the acts 
of the governments of the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet satellite states against religious 
groups and other anti-Communist elements 
of the population as significant manifesta- 
tions of the oppressive policy which these 
totalitarian regimes have generally pursued 
toward peoples living within the territories 
under their control. During the past years 
the free world has witnessed the actions of 
the Soviet-dominated governments directed 
at different times to the persecution of mem- 
bers of numerous religious faiths as well 
as the elements of the population which do 
not accept and conform to the Communist 
program. 

The Government of the United States Is 
deeply concerned about the inhumane ac- 
tions which the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
satellite states have directed toward the peo- 
ples under their domination. Since these 
actions arise from the internal domestic 
policies of the Communist states, the pos- 
sibilities open to us for taking direct steps 
which would be effective in changing such 
policies are extremely limited. We believe, 
however, that the force of world opinion 
can be an important factor in causing a 

in Communist policies, and we have 
attempted through every available means to 
bring the oppressive actions of the Com- 
munist regimes to the attention of the 
public in order to mobilize world opinion. 

The Government of the United States has 
exerted its efforts to this end in its rela- 
tions with foreign governments and in the 
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United Nations. Our representatives to the 
United Nations are fully informed regarding 
Communist acts of oppression and, as in the 
past, will seek appropriate occasions in Gen- 
eral Assembly debates to direct attention to 
the violations of human rights in the Iron 
Curtain countries in the hope of bringing 
about a change of policy in the Communist- 
controlled countries and rellef to those un- 
justly imprisoned. 

As you requested, I am returning Mr. Jare- 
ma's letter and resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


—— 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 20, 1954. 

HONORABLE Sir: I am enclosing herewith 
& copy of a resolution which was adopted by 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica at its last annual convention. The com- 
mittee represents organizations of Americans 
of Ukrainian descent, whose combined mem- 
bership is over 1,500,000. 

The committee would be deeply apprecia- 
tive of an expression of your comments in 
respect to the resolution, 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN J. JAREMA, 
Executive Director. 


— 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMIT- 
TEE OF AMERICA ON OCTOBER 11, 1953 


Whereas the members of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America and the peo- 
ple of the United States and throughout 
the world are shocked by reports appearing 
in the press and elsewhere concerning the 
program of the government behind the Iron 
Curtain directed toward the eradication of 
churches and other places of worship, 
brought to the attention of the world so 
dramatically by the recent imprisonment of 
His Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
archbishop of Warsaw and primate of Po- 
land; and 

Whereas many acts of terrorism, confisca- 
tion, and persecution have already been com- 
mitted in what is now called the Ukrainian 
Republic of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, against 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church, Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church, and other churches and 
persons of religious belifs; and 

Whereas such acts have resulted unjustly 
and unwarrantedly in the confiscation of 
property and the deprivation of rights and 
privileges possessed by those people in the 
pursuit of their worship of God; and 

Whereas, through his efforts constantly 
to uphold and champion the ideals of free- 
dom, tolerance, and humanity, His Excel- 
lency Archbishop Joseph Slipyj, metropoll- 
tan of Halych, has been an inspiration to all 
mankind; and 

Whereas His Excellency Archbishop Joseph 
Slipy] was unjustly condemned by the So- 
viet Union to hard labor in 1945 for 8 years 
for his religious teachings and beliefs as 
above stated; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has recently 
increased the term of imprisonment of His 
Excellency Archbishop Joseph Slipyj for 9 
additional years; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, because of its humanitarian inter- 
ests in the various peoples of this country 
and their interest in the persecuted clergy 
behind the Iron Curtain, should register em- 
phatic protest with the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics with a request that it 
should cease and desist in its program of 
religious persecution; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has, on other occasions, intervened 
and interceded in behalf of persecuted lead- 
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ers of the church in other countries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the United States of America be and he here- 
by is respectfully petitioned to lodge an 
official protest on behalf of the Government 
of the United States with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land, against the concerted attack which 
long has been and presently is being made 
directly and indirectly by the latter Gov- 
ernments toward the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church and other hierarchy of the Catholic 
church, residing in such countries, and that 
the Department of State be and it hereby 
is respectfully further petitioned to em- 
ploy its best diplomatic efforts in an at- 
tempt to persude said Governments to desist 
from any further religious persecution, acts 
of terrorism, and confiscation, complained 
of in this resolution, and that they further 
set free His Excellency Archbishop Joseph 
Slipyj and other members of the clergy; 
and it is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress and the Senate of the United States, 
and that they be urged to do everything 
possible to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution, 


Brig. Gen. Roy F. Farrand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
sometime ago my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. McCormack, the distin- 
guished minority whip, inserted some 
very appropriate remarks concerning the 
significance of the small towns of our 
Nation. As part of his remarks, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts included an 
item from the Galesville Republican, a 
weekly paper from the northwest part 
of Wisconsin, 

I insert herewith, Mr. Speaker, the text 
of an editorial which subsequently ap- 
peared in the Galesville Republican 
which refers to Mr. McCormacx's re- 
marks, obviously with satisfaction and 
approval. 

The editorial which I insert herewith 
pays a deserved tribute to a neighbor 
and valued friend of mine, incidentally 
a native of Galesville, who now is, and 
for many years has been, the president 
of St. John’s Military Academy at Dela- 
field, Waukesha County, Wis., Brig. Gen. 
Roy F. Farrand, 

The editorial was written by Bert A. 
Gipple, the founder of the Galesville Re- 
publican, who believes, and I quote Mr. 
Gipple, “in flowers for the living rather 
than heaped on the bier.” 

The editorial follows: 

But with us here at home the truth of the 
words of Congressman McCormack stands 
out. Among the thousands attending Gales- 
ville’s Centennial was a man not city born, 
one whose boyhood days were passed here, 
More than 60 years ago, when still in his 
early teens, he was enrolled in a military 
school, where he was but one of 400 or more 
cadets. With no pull to advance him, but by 
perseverance and aptitude his progress was 
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steady. He obeyed orders—the first requisite 
of a soldier. As a lieutenant he served his 
country in World War I, coming out of it a 
major. For meritorious service in World 
War II he was awarded the rank of com- 
mander of a brigade. Today, and for some 
years, he has been the head of the school 
in which he enrolled as a cadet—a school 
of high repute the world over. 

His hometown as of today is a small Wis- 
consin town, where his heart is in his school- 
work and in the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole, to which he gives of himself un- 
stintedjy. But his hometown aside from 
that +s Galesville, and ever will be—the 
small town of his boyhood, where he tramped 
the fields and woods and coursed the 
streams. And there is not the shadow of a 
doubt, were it not for the responsibilities 
he has assumed, he would like to return 
here for his remaining years to relive those 
happy days. 

Such is Brig. Gen. Roy F. Farrand, presi- 
dent of St. John’s Military Academy at Dela- 
field—a smalltown boy, nationally known 
for public service well performed. 


Jack Webb Performs Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the fine public service performed by lead- 
ers in the theatrical profession is lost 
sight of because it does not make sensa- 
tional headlines. As an example, few 
people know about the educational films 
made and distributed free as a public 
service by Mr. Jack Webb. 

Only a few years ago Jack Webb was 
struggling to gain a foothold as an actor 
in Hollywood movies. Today, there is 
not a city or hamlet in the United States, 
boasting of a radio set or a television 
receiver, where he is not known to every 
man, woman, and child. His radio and 
TV series Dragnet, has become one of 
the Nation's No. 1 listening and viewing 
programs. It is soon to take its place as 
an important motion picture released by 
Warner Brothers. 

Jack Webb's character of an ordinary 
cop, Sergeant Friday, is an unvarnished 
picture. It does not glorify police work, 
but it has taught millions of people a 
better understanding of law enforcement 
and respect for law enforcement’s honest 
agents. I do not know of any better 
means to combat communism than by 
promoting a respect for government. 

I want to call attention to a phase of 
Jack Webb's life of which the public 
knows little. Through investing thou- 
sands of dollars of his personal fortune, 
Webb is doing an excellent job com- 
batting juvenile delinquency throughout 
the Nation. He is helping to curb reck- 
less driving on our highways—particu- 
larly among minors and is helping the 
CIA, our Armed Forces and police 
departments throughout the Nation do a 
better job of training their law enforce- 
ment officers. This has been accom- 
plished through the unselfish production 
and distribution of many training films, 
made without cost to these agencies by 
Mr. Webb. 
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The National Safety Council, with 
headquarters in Chicago, continuously 
uses Jack Webb's film Big Trio for re- 
lease among its chapters across the coun- 
try, in schools, churches, juvenile welfare 
centers, and service clubs, as well as au- 
thorized traffic bureaus. The movie dis- 
courages reckless driving by juveniles 
and adults; it also tells the story of the 
hit-and-run driver and it exposes that 
dishonest segment of the population who 
prey upon insurance companies. Many 
prints of Big Trio are constantly in cir- 
culation. The cost of making these, as 
well as distributing them, are born by 
Jack Webb. 

Our own CIA here in Washington uses 
regularly three training films to show its 
operators, which Webb donated. These 
are Big Casing, Big Cast, and Big Phone 
Bill. 

The Los Angeles Police Department, 
with free access to all Jack Webb films, 
continually draws upon them as training 
aids for its rookies as well as veteran 
officers. So does the New York Police 
Academy, the State of New Jersey and 
police departments in Boston, Denver, 
Toledo, Lansing, Wichita, New Orleans, 
and elsewhere. In all these places 
Webb's films, Big Cop and Big Fire serve 
as part of the standard training curricu- 
jum. 

In training military police, the United 
States Army uses these films. Various 
local departments in the District of 
Columbia regularly use them. 

The National Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation and PTA groups all over 
America are constantly showing 22 Rifle, 
a Jack Webb documentary movie which 
reveals the mistakes some parents make 
by giving firearms as gifts to their chil- 
dren. 

Thousands of our Nation’s school prin- 
cipals have made it mandatory that 
students view at least one Jack Webb 
documentary made for juveniles and 
entitled “Big Layoff.” This is the story 
of the growing use of narcotics among 
minors and how the drugs have wrecked 
the lives of teen-agers as well as adults. 

All these important motion pictures 

are available to any recognized private, 
civic, State, or Government agency with- 
out cost. Each was conceived, produced, 
and acted, as well as paid for, by Jack 
Webb. 
. Mr. Webb has done more than repay 
his public for its loyalties and support of 
him. He has done more than aid in 
the training of law enforcement officers, 
help abate crime and disaster, and expose 
dishonesty. 

Mr. Webb deserves a great deal of 
credit for his splendid contribution to 
good citizenship. 


It Took 13 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on July 
29 the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, that 
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outstanding middle western newspaper 
founded by Joseph Pulitzer, published 
an editorial commenting on our recent 
debate on atomic energy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, which I consider a very fine one, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Took 13 Days 

Two appraisals of the 13-day debate in the 
Senate over the Eisenhower administration's 
atomic-energy bill stand out in marked 
contrast. 

Majority Leader KNOWLAND called the op- 
position to the bill obstructionism. He said 
it was a filibuster taking place “at a critical 
time in the Nation's history.” Senator Pas- 
TORE, of Rhode Island, saw the issue differ- 
ently. He said: “Nothing during this ses- 
sion that will come before us will weigh 
heavier on what our destinies may be.“ 

As between the two, Senator PASTORE is 
far closer to the mark. The issue was the 
vital one of safeguarding the interests of the 
American people in the application of atomic 
energy to the production of power. The de- 
bate of the Senators who opposed the ad- 
ministration bill as a new and worse give- 
away was a liberal education in the history 
of electric power. Any American, from the 
humblest citizen to the President, should 
profit from reading the discussion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Like the Senators who opposed the offshore 
oil giveaway last year, the determined band 
that forced beneficial changes in the atomic- 
energy bill had to punish themselves to do 
it. The Senate was in continuous session 
for approximately half the 180 hours when 
the bill was under consideration. That was 
gruelling business. 

Leading this effort were Gore and Krrav- 
ver, of Tennessee, Epwin C. JOHNSON, of 
Colorado; LEHMAN, of New York; Monsx, of 
Oregon; LANGER, of North Dakota; MAGNUSON 
and Jackson, of Washington; ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico; HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; Ku 
and SPARKMAN, of Alabama; Doveras, of Illl- 
nois; MoONRONEY and Kerr, of Oklahoma; 
STENNIS and EASTLAND, of Mississippl; Mon- 
nav, Of Montana; and OLIN JOHNSTON, of 
South Carolina. 

Anyone who thinks that the Senate time 
was wasted by the 2-week presentation of 
the case against the bill, as submitted, needs 
only to review the amendments that were 
adopted in the process. Most important 
among the amendments are those that— 

Enable the AEC and some other Govern- 
ment agencies to produce and sell atomic 
electric power. 

Retain the preference clause which for 
half a century has given municipal and co- 
operative power distribution systems first 
call on federally generated electric power. 

Bar the AEC from complying with that 
part of President Eisenhower's directive 
which would have required it in effect to 
pay some $800,000 a year in Federal taxes 
for a private syndicate formed to contract 
with AEC and supply a large block of powcr 
to TVA. 

Stipulate that AEC must not grant a li- 
cense to a private applicant to produce 
atomic electric power if the privilege might 
be used to promote monopoly. 

Simultaneously in the House, a group led 
by Representative Hourrrevp, of California, 
was also demonstrating that Information gets 
around when the effort is mace. 

The country has Representative HOLIFIELD 
to thank for his analysis of the terms of the 
President's directive. The directive won out 
in the Senate vote, but the country knows 
much more about its terms than was known 
2 weeks ago. 

Senator MAGNUSON is to be thanked for an 
instructive and interesting summary of the 
history of regulation; Senators Gore and 
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Hm for an explanation of the Impact on 
TVA; Senators LEHMAN and Lancer for an 
exposition of the setbacks which have been 
administered to the public-power program 
during the last 2 years; and Senator Morse 
for an unusual survey of the many agencies 
of Government that have responsibilities for 
preventing monopoly. 

Everyone in Washington knows the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, the Feder- 
al Power Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Federal Commumica- 
tions Commission possess antimonopoly 
functions. But how many know that the 
Post Office, Treasury, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and Interior Departments, the TVA and 
REA and the Federal Reserve System are 
charged with those responsibilities? 

Now, it is up to the Senate to stand firm 
for its safeguarding amendments. If the bill, 
as approved by the House-Senate conferees, 
does not contain the amendments written 
into it at such great effort, the course of the 
protesting Senators is clear. They will have 
no choice but to oppose the conference re- 
port as vigorously as they opposed the bill in 
its original form. 

It is important to bring the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 up to date, and this Congress 
should do it. But it is far more important 
that the rights and interests of the American 
people should not be trampled in the process, 


Lou Riley, of Allegany County, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, there are 
times these days when I think that we 
have lost our appreciation of individual- 
ism, and that our mass production 
standards tend to force mass standards 
of conformity on people. 


In my particular section of Maryland 
there were a group of men who were 
each very personable, but they refused 
to conform to anybody's standards. 
They were witty and entertaining. 
Such people now seem to be a lost breed 
of men. 

One friend, who still remains his own 
inimitable self, is Lou Riley. In reading 
the Cumberland Sunday Times, I noticed 
that the health department is trying to 
impose standards of sanitation on Lou's 
place of business which he finds ob- 
jectionable and unnecessary. 

Lou is being defended by a very capa- 
ble lawyer, and a good friend of mine, 
William A. Gunter. I request unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the account of this incident as 
written by J. William Hunt. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ACROSS THE DESK 
(By J. William Hunt) 
LEGENDARY “BIGGA DA LOU” RILEY, WHO REALLY 
LIVES IN FROSTBURG, HAS THREE COUNTY 
AGENCIES BREATHING DOWN HIS BACK, BUT 


One of the almost legendary figures of Al- 
legany County, although he is a very real 
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individual, is Louis Riley, Frostburg, better 
known (due largely to his attorney, pub- 
licity representative and discoverer, Willlam 
A. Gunter) as “Bigga da Lou” Riley. 

At the present moment Lou is in bad be- 
cause of alleged violation of sanitary regu- 
lations at his premises, 84 East Main Street, 
To date he has the county health depart- 
ment, the board of license commissioners 
of Allegany County and the mayor and city 
council of Frostburg breathing down his 
back. 

Almost totally disabled (he has only 1 
arm and 1 leg) Bigga da Lou decided some 
30 years ago to make his home into a lunch 
and beer place in order to support himself. 
When prohibition was ended in 1933 he pro- 
cured a beer license and kas held ope ever 
since. Some vague reports that he harbored 
a couple of. slot machines in good working 
order have persisted down to the present 
time. But, according to his chief counsel 
(Mr. Gunter) the machines have no inside 
works and are used by Bigga do Lou merely 
as something to grasp with his one good 
hand when he pulls himself out of his roll- 
away cot in the morning. Weighing close 
to 200 pounds, well past 70 years of age and 
ill with diabetes, Lou recently suffered an- 
other handicap when a lighted match set 
fire to the lower part of the trousers of 
his good leg and inflicted burns that have 
not healed. 

In a letter to the license commissioners, 
charges are made by the health department 
that Bigga da Lou's premises “meet none 
of the sanitation requirements. * * * In 
the room containing card tables and slot 
machines there were signs of roaches, rats, 
and bugs. * We cannot anticipate get- 
ting much help from Mr. Riley to clean up 
the premises as he is a man with only 1 
arm and 1 leg, and he is sick.” A similar 
report from the health authorities went to 
the mayor and councilmen of Frostburg. 

Bigga da Lou's list of counsel is hardly 
surpassed by the legal staffs of the largest 
and richest corporations in the Cumberland 
area, In addition to former Senator Gunter 
his attorneys include former Chief Judge D. 
Lindley Sloan, of the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals and William L. Wilson, Jr., a law part- 
ner of Edward J. Ryan, Frostburg city at- 
torney and Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress in the Sixth Maryland District. Wil- 
son is a candidate for State senator from 
this county. 

In a letter to Dr. Winter R. Frantz, Deputy 
State Health Officer for Allegany County 
and also Cumberland City Health Officer, 
Gunter writes as follows: 

“Bigga da Lou, as he is known to most of 
us, has occupied the premises at 84 East 
Mechanic Street, Frostburg, for over 25 
years. * * He may not be much for looks, 
but inside he has a heart of gold and a sense 
of humor unequaled, I dare say, by the 
health department. His only pleasure is to 
sit at his table, look out the window and 
talk with his friends who come in to drink 
a bottle of beer and pass the time of day. 
Despite his handicaps, Lou takes a greater 
interest in politics than most of our two- 
legged citizens. Only a month ago he had 
some of his friends carry him to the primary 
election booth in order to exercise his Ameri- 
can right of suffrage. Whether any of the 
roaches or rats got into the election booth 
to mar the ballots and justify a recount, I 
do not know. * * * 

“In your letter, Doctor, you state: ‘It 
would seem a disgrace to have a place of 
this kind in existence.’ But Doctor, I want 
you to know that Riley's Place is not a 
place—it is an institution. In fact, Mr. 
Louis Riley is a better-known man through- 
out the United States than your own Dr, 
Robert H. Riley (no relation) who heads the 
Maryland State Health Department. In 
fact, he is almost as well known as William 
Bendix, the television star, whom we watch 
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every Friday night in the ‘Life of Riley.“ 
Moreover, our Mr. Riley was the bosom friend 
of our former county health officer, the late 
Dr. Joseph Franklin; and, what is more, he 
is the bosom friend of Senator J. GLENN 
Beaux, who lent Lou $50 in cash to secure his 
first beer license, and of whom Lou affec- 
tionately says: ‘Glenn lent me that money 
without even the pen of a scratch.’ 

“No, Doctor, Riley's Place is not a disgrace. 
He has entertained at his establishment 
such distinguished persons as the late Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie, the late Dr, Albert 
Cook, superintendent of the ‘Maryland 
Board of Education, and Wendell Allen, 
president of the Maryland State Department 
of Education. These distinguished guests 
came not to look for roaches, rats and bed- 
bugs but simply to catch the philosophical 
bits of humor that emanate from the lips of 
this most unusual smalltown character. 

“I made a professional call on Lou last 
week. He told me of your yisit—your Inspec- 
tion—upstairs and downstairs and even in 
his chamber; but he says you didn't talk with 
him. Why not? If you had, I am sure you 
would have discovered the same unforgetable 
character that I have uncovered. For in- 
stance: I asked him whether you had told 
him who you were, to which he replied: ‘No, 
they didn’t even show me their prudentlals.“ 
You see, doctor, he must have thought you 
were an insurance agent trying to sell him 
rat insurance, I then asked him about the 
rats. He said that the night before one of 
his customers complained about two big rats 
fighting in the middle of his kitchen, to 
which he replied: ‘Hey, you buy one bottle of 
beer. What do you expect for 15 cents—a 
bull fight?’ 

“Doctor, you and I are both interested in 
the crippled children of Allegany County. I 
know we are both also interested in this 
lonely, crippled adult. To his credit, it must 
be said that not once in his 40 years’ resi- 
dence has he ever been the recipient of 
1 penny's ald from Allegany County, or from 
the State of Maryland, or from the Federal 
Government; and I go further than this and 
say he has never been the recipient of any 
charity from any of his acquaintances or 
friends. Two weeks ago I made all arrange- 
ments to have him admitted to the Allegany 
County Infirmary; but when I sent the am- 
bulance down to get him, he refused to go 
stating that he wanted no charity but simply 
wanted to spend the rest of his days in 
Riley’s place, looking out the window and 
talking with his half dozen remaining cus- 
tomers. 

“Now I ask you: What are you going to 
do with a stubborn, free-thinking American 
businessman like Lou? I am sure I don’t 
know, except to let him sit and spend the 
rest of his few remaining days in peace and 
quiet and quit bothering about the fact that 
he has no place to wash the beer glasses 
except in the kitchen sink, As a matter of 
fact, all of Lou's customers drink their beer 
directly from the bottles. Lou tells them 
that the beer is better that way, because then 
they get all the gas. Lou's customers are few, 
but his friends are legion. So if the rats, 
roaches, and bedbugs don't bother them 
or Lou, why let them worry me or you? 

“Only last week I asked Lou how business 
was. He replied: ‘Business is even.“ Well,“ 
I said, that's fine. You are at least holding 
your own.’ To which he replied: ‘No, Bill, 
you don't understand. I mean that business 
is even worse that it was the week before.“ 

Although Lou has a restaurant license 
he calls it a “lice,” which has no connection 
with the roaches or the rats—he has not 
served anything to eat in his place since 
1933, when he gave a free crab feast cele- 
brating the exit of prohibition. On that 
oceasion, the crabs were rather small, and 
we kidded him about their size. Lou took 
the kidding to heart, and the next day wrote 
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‘the following letter to the concern from 
which he had purchased the crabs: 
Mr. CRAB Man, 

Baltimore: 

“* Those damn crabs you sent Bigga Lou 
at Frostburg, last week were too damn small, 
see, I tella you the truth. Big Lou in his 
bed at Frostburg, has got bedbugs bigger 
than those damn crabs you sent. Now, lis- 
ten to me, don't you send Big Lou in Frost- 
burg, Md.“ any more crabs unless they be 
No. 1, double A, jumbo-selects.’ 

“So you see, Doctor, the present complaint 
about bedbugs is by no means a new one. 
In my bock. Louis Riley is No. 1 double A, 
jumbo-select. He has been the original 
source of many of my stories for the past 30 
years. Shut him up, and you shut me up. 
Tear down the sign on his premises at 84 E. 
Mechanic Street, Frostburg, Reading: ‘Lou 
Riley—Crab Beer’; and, like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, I shall sob and cry out to you: 


„Axe, tear his tattered ensign down 
Long has it waved on high 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky.“ 


“Finally, Doctor, if you are really worried 
about Lou, I will tell you what to do: Get 
me an antiseptic gown, some rubber gloves, 
some roach powder, a bellows, and a rat trap; 
and let you and I enjoy a real safari up in 
Riley's Place.“ 


The Federal Trade Commission’s Report 
on Coffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose there is always some satisfaction in 
being proved right on something as im- 
portant as this coffee controversy has 
been, but I cannot get over my feeling of 
indignation about being so right on this 
matter. The report of the Federal Trade 
Commission proves conclusively that the 
American consumer has been taking a 
merciless beating on coffee prices based 
on a phony shortage which never existed 
and has never occurred. 

When I raised the charges on January 
18—a week before the FTC investigation 
began—I based them on a jigsaw puzzle 
pieced together of bits and pieces of news 
in the financial pages of the newspapers. 
As this report shows, something is radi- 
cally wrong with our statistical informa- 
tion. And while I hate to say it, there 
does appear to have been a determined 
effort on the part of apparently power- 
ful interests to keep the facts from being 
known about the vast stocks of coffee on 
hand. j 

The bill to regulate the coffee ex- 
change in the same way other exchanges 
are regulated has been bottled up in the 
House Agriculture Committee most of 
this year. The amendment I got 
through the House to renew the com- 
Pilation of monthly statistics on stocks 
of coffee on hand was killed in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
knocked out of the Commerce Depart- 
ment appropriations bill in conference. 
I have never been able to find out why, 
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for the Senate committee claimed it 
wanted these studies made but it failed 
to provide funds for them. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
done a great public service in bringing 
the documented facts to light. I con- 
gratulate the President for having as- 
signed this investigation to the FTC, and 
I urge him and his party leadership in 
the Congress to follow through on this 
matter immediately—beforé Congress 
adjourns. The report shows there is ab- 
solutely no legitimate reason why the 
American consumer should have been 
paying from $1.18 to $1.35 for a pound 
of coffee. I just wonder whether those 
prices will come down if the Govern- 
ment does not take affirmative steps to 
bring them down. 

Following is the press release issued 
for today’s papers by the Federal Trade 
Commission, summarizing the findings 
of this 6-month investigation: 

FTC Reports on Corree PRICE INVESTIGATION 

The Federal Trade Commission reported 
today that the coffee price spiral of 1953-54 
“cannot be explained in terms of the com- 
petitive laws of supply and demand.” 

In a comprehensive report transmitted to 
the Congress, the Commission declared that 
while the July 1953 frost in Brazil “had no 
significant effect upon the 1953-54 crop,” it 
did “reduce the prospective Brazilian crop 
for 1954-55” but, even so, the world crop will 
be “slightly larger” than in 1953-54. It 
found “no actual current shortage in the 
volume of coffee moving to market which 
would fully explain the price increase,” and 
“no basis for finding that present prices of 
coffee are justified by either present or pros- 
pective conditions of demand and supply.” 

“Moderate increases in coffee prices were 
an inevitable response to the reports of se- 
vere frost damage in Brazil.“ the Commis- 
sion said, “but the upward spiral which be- 
gan in early December appears to represent 
market reactions which are inconsistent 
with freely competitive markets where all 
traders are fully and accurately informed 
with respect to supply and demand.” 

The Commission attributed the spectacu- 
lar rise in green coffee prices between De- 
cember 1953 and April 1954, together with 
the corresponding increase in average retail 
roasted coffee prices, to a variety of factors, 
including “market imperfections and re- 
straints, and trading irregularities.” 

The specific causes for the price spiral and 
the continuing high price are listed in the re- 
port as follows: (1) inadequate crop report- 
ing; (2) speculation on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange by private Brazilian in- 
terests who enterd the market and bought 
heavily just before the public announcement 
of the Brazilian Government's increased cof- 
fee loan rate from 1,200 to 1,500 cruzeiros 
per bag; (3) American speculation and ab- 
normal buying for inventory by United 
States importers and large United States 
roasters; (4) the announced increase in 
Brazil's minimum export price from 53 cents 
to 87 cents per pound effective July 1, 1954; 
(5) the restrictive contract used in futures 
trading on the exchange which limits trad- 
ing to only about 10 percent of the annual 
United States coffee consumption and which 
in turn creates an unduly maneuverable 
market; and (6) trading irregularities on the 
exchange. 

Some of these conditions might be cor- 
rected by FTC or judicial action, the report 
says. It adds, however, that the remedies are 
principally legislative, and recommends con- 
gressional action. 

Hope for lower coffee prices in the future 
was seen by the Commission if the law of 
22 and demand is permitted to operate. 

t said: 
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“With production increasing and consump- 
tion decreasing at present coffee price levels, 
prospect are for lower coffee prices in the 
future barring excessive crop damage and 
provided supply and demand are permitted 
freely to run their course.” 

A basic cause of the 1953-54 price increase, 
according to the Commission, was the in- 
adequacy of present crop-reporting systems 
in coffee-growing countries.” This condi- 
tion, it stated, “permitted other forces to 


operate on price.“ 


The Commission listed these other factors 
as follows: 

1. Activities on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, including operations of pri- 
vate Brazilian speculative interests, which 
produced an upward price spiral. 

2. Unseasonable inventory accumulations 
by United States importers and roasters. 

3. Imperfections in the domestic coffee 
market, with the concentrated state of the 
coffee-roasting industry placing considerable 
power in the hands of a few large roasters to 
influence price. 

4. The “restrictive contract used in fu- 
tures trading on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange,” with the result that “the 
coffee futures market is unusually ‘thin’ and 
restricted, and hence unduly maneuverable 
and subject to wider price swings under 
abnormal speculative and commercial 
trading than are consistent with the actual 
conditions of supply and demand.” 

5. Amplification of the “sudden and un- 
reasonable price fluctuations intrinsic in 
a ‘thin’ market“ by the failure of the Ex- 
change “to institute proper safeguaras fol- 
lowed by regulated exchanges and to prevent 
trading abuses and irregularities.” 

In addition, the report refers to the Bra- 
zillan Government decree of December 2, 
1953, advancing the loan rate on coffee from 
1200 cruzeiros per bag to 1500 cruzeiros per 
bag. It states: 

“This event, in a market which was al- 
ready nervously reflecting higher prices as 
a result of downward estimates in the 1954 
55 crop, together with the heavy trading in 
futures by Brazilian nationals on the New 
York Coffee Exchange and the accumula- 
tion of green coffce inventories in the United 
States, appears to have precipitated the up- 
ward spiral of coffee prices which began in 
December.” 

The report also points out that the down- 
ward price adjustment noted in the spring 
of 1954 “was brought to an end when the 
Brazilian Government announced its new 
minimum export price of 60.87 per pound.“ 
The report adds: 

“The price of green coffee in the spot and 
futures market has remained in the neigh- 
borhood of Brazil's minimum export price 
since that date.” 

This minimum export price, according to 
the report “undoubtedly will tend, if world 
prices weaken, to hold the price of coffee 
above the level dictated by world produc- 
tion and consumption.” 

On the question of what remedial action 
the Commission should take, or recommend 
that the Congress take, the report says “it 
appears that such remedies, if they are to 
be comprehensive, are principally legisla- 
tive.” This view is based on “the nature 
of the specific interferences with the free 
interplay of supply and demand“ developed 
in the report. 

Accordingly, the Commission recommend- 
ed that the Congress enact legislation de- 
signed to remedy the following “market im- 
perfections“: 

1. The narrowness of the futures con- 
tract. 

2. The inadequacies of basic marketing 
information. 

“3. The trading irregularities, consisting 
of unpoliced pass-outs, ex-pit transactions, 
and breaches of broker-customer confidential 
(fiduciary) relationships.” 
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The Commission also recommended “that 
Congress appraise the adequacy of present 
margin requirements against the facts de- 
veloped in this report.” 

“In view of the complexities of the coffee 
market, the report urges that Congress take 
action to provide the recommended 
remedies “only after appropriate committee 
hearings at which representatives of the 
coffee trade, the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange, and the Commodity Exchange 
Authority, be heard.” 

In its discussion of possible corrective 
measures, the Commission pointed out that 
coffee supplies and the price at which these 
supplies move to market are affected by fac- 
tors which “patently lie beyond the judicial 
and legislative powers of the United States 
Government.” It stated that while legis- 
lative or other action to remove certain 
“market restraints, imperfections, and 
irregularities” cited in the report “would 
probably prevent in the future such excessive 
coffee price movements as the price spiral of 
1953-54, such action will not make the cof- 
fee market freely competitive. 

“The supplies of coffee, and the price at 
which these supplies move to market, are 
affected by minimum export prices, domestic 
price supports (similar to those in effect in 
the United States), exchange regulations, 
and other policy measures of the coffee- 
growing countries. These patently lle be- 
yond the judicial and legislative powers of 
the United States Government.” 

Concerning contracts, the Commission said 
“there appears to be no unanimity of opin- 
jon, or even an overwhelming majority opin- 
jon, In the coffee trade that any particular 
contract yet devised will incorporate the fac- 
tors necessary for the desired broadening of 
the basis of trade. Coffee, because of 
its taste and other attributes, is a hetero- 
geneous commodity. Hence, while the con- 
tract can easily be broadened, much study 
will be required before it can be broadened 
enough to create a broad competitive futures 
market.” The report adds: 

“Nevertheless, the adoption of a satis- 
factory contract should be made mandatory. 
The contract must be made attractive to the 
entire trade, and if conflicts exist the needs 
of those who use the Exchange for hedging 
should be preferred over those who use it for 
speculative dealings. Hedging offers a better 
Prospect for creating a broad market than 
does speculation. If the contract is to be 
adapted to the needs of the coffee trade, it 
must be a universal contract; it probably 
should provide for commercial differences 
between grades and growths and allow for 
deliveries at New Orleans and San Francisco 
as well as at New York.” 

The report emphasizes that “The funda- 
mental problem of inadequate and some- 
times misleading market information cannot 
be easily or unilaterally solved.” 
Since coffee Is produced outside the poltical 
jurisdiction of the United States, the report 
points out that “an adequate (or improved) 
crop-reporting system requires cooperation 
by the coffee-producing countries.” 

The report recommends, “as a first step,” 
that “Congress provide for increases in the 
staffs of United States agricultural reporting 
officers stationed at Embassies in the prin- 
cipal coffee-producing countries.” 

The Commission said that certain of the 
irregularities and restraints it found “can 
perhaps be remedied through Federal Trade 
Commission or judicial action as well as by 
legislation.” It said it “is now considering 
the question as to whether action can be 
taken, under present statutes, to correct cer- 
tain of these irrgularities—for example, use 
of retrictive contracts by agreement, and 
beaches of broker-customer fiduciary re- 
lationships.” 

But because “such remedies would be 
piecemeal and partial in nature and would 
not strike at all the basic causes of the price 
spiral, it is recommended also that Congress 
give concurrent consideration to these trad- 
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ing irregularities in Its comprehensive study 
of the entire problem.” 

The Commission’s investigation was de- 
signed to determine the reason for the in- 
crease in green coffee prices from $0.58 to 
80.90% which occurred between December 
1953 and April 1954, and the corresponding 
increase in average retail roasted coffee prices 
from $0.91 to $1.18, with popular brands in- 
creasing to $1.32, 

‘The report discusses the effect of the July 
1953 frost in Brazil which has been advanced 
as a basic reason for the price increase. 

“While frost damage may reduce the 1954— 
55 Parana [Brazil] coffee crop by 3.5 million 
bags as reported.“ It says, this damage was 
as—perhaps more—important paychologl- 
cally than materially.” 

In finding that the frost had no significant 
effect upon the 1953-54 crop but did reduce 
the prospective Brazilian crop for 1954-55, 
the Commission stated: 

“It would, therefore, be normal to expect 
higher prices during the closing months of 
the 1953-54 crop year, to meet the antici- 
pated deficiency in the 1954-55 crop. How- 
ever, the price rise was far in excess of what 
might be expected under the competitive 
laws of supply and demand—greater than 
Was necessary to accomplish the carryover.” 

The Commission sald that an examina- 
tion of price behavior and crop forecasts “re- 
veals the unrealistic behavior of all factors 
in the coffee trade.” In support of this com- 
ment, the report sets forth the following 
facts: 

“Brazil appears to have produced a little 
over 19 million bags of coffee in 1953-54. 
Giving full weight to the announced curtall- 
ment of production in Parana where the 
frost damage was most severe, it appears that 
Brazil's coffee crop in 1954-55 will amount 
to 18 million bags, or a reduction of less than 
8 percent. 

“World coffee production in 1953-54 ap- 
pears to have been between 41.5 and 41.9 
million bags; if there were no increase in 
production elsewhere, the predicted decline 
in Brazilian output would amount to less 
than 4 percent of world production. 

“Yet during the year ending July 1, 1954, 
the spot price of green coffee in New York 
advanced 57 percent, and on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange the price of the 
September future advanced 61 percent. 

“What is known with respect to the nature 
of the demand for coffee in the immediate 
past would indicate that a price increase of 
less than 15 percent would have accom- 
plished any reduction in consumer purchas- 
Ing necessary to equate demand with sup- 
ply. If due allowance is made for a higher 
sensitivity of price because stocks were lower 
at this time than in previous years, the ex- 
pected price increase could scarcely have 
exceeded 20 to 25 percent. 

Furthermore, estimated Increases in coffee 
production in other areas of Brazil, other 
Western Hemisphere countries, and else- 
where will more than offset the estimated 
reduction in output in Parana. 

“Hence the world supply outlook, barring 
future frosts and droughts, is for about 42 
million bags for the crop year 1954-55—a 
slightly larger crop than in 1953-54—and for 
continuing large crops thereafter.” 

The Commission declared that the 1953-54 
price spiral cannot be explained, either, “in 
terms of increased world demand.” It said 
that for the past several years per capita 
consumption in the United States has de- 
clined in the face of rising prices. Up to 
now, this decline has been offset by in- 
creased consumption in Western Europe. 

Now that per capita consumption in 
Europe has just about regained Its pre- 
World War II level, the report says It is un- 
likely that henceforth it can increase sum- 
ciently to offset the reduction in United 
States consumption that will result from 
current high prices. On the contrary, it 
adds, nearly all Western European countries 
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except Western Germany anticipate reduc- 
tions in consumption following recent price 
increases, 

It is on the basis of increasing production 
and decreasing consumption that the Com- 
mission foresees lower coffee prices in the 
future. It made clear, however, that this 
prediction is contingent on supply and de- 
mand being permitted freely to run their 
course, 

In its discussion of 
present crop-reporting 
growing countries, the Commission stated 
that in the absence of a reliable reporting 
system producing countries historically have 
tended to estimate their annual crops with 
a conservative bias, which explains why they 
have generally tended to overstate the se- 
verity of crop damages. It reported that 
members of the coffee trade in consuming 
countries appear in the past intuitively to 
have adjusted themselves to discounting 
these biases in crop reports. 

Accordingly, it says, when reports from 
Brazil indicated severe frost damage to coffee 
trees in Parana in July 1953, it brought 
scarcely any reaction from the coffee trade 
in consuming countries. 

But when it became evident in December 
1953 that some, perhaps all, of the reported 
July frost damage was real, members of the 
coffee trade in consuming countries appar- 
ently expected the worst and, going to the 
other extreme, acted as though world coffee 
supplies would be less in 1954-55 than in 
1953-54 by 3.5 million bags, the predicted 
loss in Parana due to the July frost. The 
absence of reliable data on the world coffee 
crop was a basic factor in this unrealistic 
behavior, according to the report. 

Simultaneously, the report says, activity 
on the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
produced an upward price spiral that ap- 
peared to confirm the trade's worst expecta- 
tions. The report described these develop- 
ments as follows: 

“On December 1, 1953, a small group of 
Brazilian speculators entered the futures 
market, and by December 2, the day on which 
the Brazilian Government decreed that cof- 
fee farmers would be financed at a loan rate 
of er. $1,500 rather than er. $1,200 per bag, 
they had taken over a substantial percentage 
of the total long position. The price of De- 
cember futures on that date was 60.5840 per 
pound, 

“Immediately the price of green coffee fu- 
tures began an upward spiral, and was fol- 
lowed closely behind by green coffee spot 
prices, 

“Private Brazilian speculative interests, 
which comprised this initial group and two 
succeeding small groups, held substantial 
long positions in the coffee futures market 
until January 13, 1954, by which time the 
price of near futures had risen to $0.725 per 
pound. In the meantime unusually large 
long positions were taken by United States 
speculative Interests. 

“Throughout most of December coffee fu- 
tures prices were slightly above spot prices. 
The price spiral continued with only mo- 
mentary interruptions until April 2, at which 
time the price of July futures stood at $0.9635 
per pound, Thereafter, as expectations with 
respect to the 1954-55 crop were adjusted 
in the light of increased crop forecasts, spot 
and futures prices declined until by May 6 
the price of July futures had fallen to 60.8340 
per pound. 

“This downward adjustment was brought 
‘to an end when the Brazilian Government 
announced its new minimum export price of 
$0.87 per pound. The price of green coffee 
in the spot and futures market has remained 
in the neighborhood of Brazil's minimum 
export price since that date.” 

In the face of rising coffee prices, United 
States importers and roasters commenced 
accumulating coffee stocks by early Decem- 
ber, the report states. It adds: 

“These unseasonable inventory accumula- 
tions created in the immediate market the 
shortage that the trade expected in the light 


the inadequacy of 
systems in coffee- 
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of December reports of the frost damage, and 
were reflected in unseasonably high monthly 
imports into the United States from Decem- 
ber until March 1954.“ 

It was during this period of rising coffee 
prices that “Imperfections in the domestic 
coffee market also became apparent,” the 
report states. It continues: 

“The concentrated state of the coffee roast- 
ing industry places considerable power in 
the hands of a few large roasters to influ- 
ence price. 

“Indeed, the changes in the overall pat- 
tern of industry activity appear, during the 
period studied, to be assignable almost wholly 
to the activities of the five large coffee 
Toasters.” 

The report identifies the five largest roast- 
ers as A. & P., General Foods, Hills Bros., 
Standard Brands, and Folger & Co. of Kansas 
City. 

According to the report, “The increased 
buying and inventory accumulation of these 
and other firms, especially the Nestle Co., 
contributed to and helped sustain the spiral 
in the spot prices of green coffee. 

“Accumulations of coffee purchase con- 
tracts and inventories by the large roasters 
after July 1953 were on such a scale, and 
were accomplished with such rapidity, as to 
have been a significant factor in translating 
the expectations of shorter supplies and 
higher prices into an immediate market 
shortage in 1953-54. 

“In particular, the increased purchases by 
General Foods were of startling proportions.” 

The report explains that in a less concen- 
trated industry, “there presumably would 
have been a less extreme reaction to the news 
of the impending shortage.” 

At least,” it says, the smaller factors in 
the coffee industry would not have possessed 
sufficient working capital to have bought on 
a comparable scale, and this stimulus to ris- 
ing prices would have been absent.“ 

The report states that one of the possible 
consequences of the 9-month coffee price 
spiral “may be an even more concentrated 
domestic coffee industry.” It says that “most 
roasters found their costs mounting faster 
than they were able to advance prices and 
remain competitive with producers of the 
large-selling national brands.“ 

The restrictive contract used in futures 
trading on the exchange is described by 
the Commission as next in importance to 
inadequate crop reports, and the attendant 
expectations they generate, among the basic 
causes of the 1953-54 coffee price spiral.“ 

It explains that the “Santos 4 (new) con- 
tract,” as a practical matter, “permits de- 
livery of only those coffees shipped from the 
port of Santos to the port of New York.” 
This amounts, the report says, to about 10 
percent of the coffee consumed annually in 
the United States. 

Since the exchange has provided no effec- 
tive means whereby other coffees can be 
readily substituted for Santos coffee, the 
report says the contract is not a useful 
hedging device for the coffee trade. For ex- 
ample, during the months of December 1953 
and January and February 1954, when trad- 
ing on the exchange was unusually heavy, 
only 615 individual accounts traded in coffee 
futures; and only 121 of these accounts 
represented domestic coffee trade interests, 

With the coffee futures market thus un- 
Usually thin and restricted, the report says 
it is “unduly maneuverable and subject to 
wider price swings under abnormal specu- 
lative and commercial trading than are con- 
sistent with the actual conditions of supply 
and demand.” 

In its findings concerning the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, the Commission 
said: 

“Budden and unreasonable price fluctua- 
tions intrinsic in a ‘thin’ market are ampli- 
fied by the failure of the * * * exchange 
to institute proper safeguards followed by 
regulated exchanges and to prevent trading 
abuses and irregularities, 
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» Unlike regulated exchanges, no limit is 
placed on speculative trading so as to re- 
strict the manipulative capacity of specu- 
lative accounts. Moreover, the Exchange 
Control Committee mechanism is inade- 
quate in that it fails to provide adequate 
safeguards for the prevention of manipula- 
tion of prices and the cornering of a com- 
modity.” 

Declaring that the exchange “has failed 
adequately to police its members and en- 
force established trading rules and pro- 
cedures,” the report cites these examples: 

“Condoning the practice among floor 
brokers of exchanging information of a con- 
fidential nature, and thereby violating a 
confidential relationship to the detriment 
of the agent’s principal and other traders 
to whom the information is not made avail- 
able. 

“Permitting ex-pit transactions, 1. e., 
trading off the ring without benefit of public 
outery, which is a form of bucketing and 
considered an illegal practice on regulated 
exchanges. 

“Condoning ‘pass-outs’ when not per- 
mitted by the rules and failing to take dis- 
ciplinary action against a member for mis- 
using ‘pass-outs.’ 

“Permitting a member to take the other 
side of an order, i. e., to act as an agent 
and principal in the same transaction, with- 
out prior consent in each transaction of the 
party for whom he acts as agent.” 

The report states that the exchange's rule 
concerning margin requirements is “loosely 
drawn in that speculators can be classified 
under the rules as ‘members of the trade’ 
and hence post lower margins.” It adds: 

“Although margin requirements compare 
favorably with those of regulated exchanges 
in terms of percentage, the facts developed 
raise serious questions as to adequacy of 
margin requirements in view of the sudden 
and unreasonable price fluctuations which 
are inherent in a thin market." 

The Commission said that it had assigned 
its full resources to the investigation of cof- 
fee prices pursuant to its resolution of Jan- 
uary 26, 1954. It reported that for 4 months 
a team of attorneys, attorney-investigators, 
economists, statisticians, and accountants 
devoted full time to the coffee investigation. 
In addition, the Bureau of the Census as- 
sisted in preliminary machine tabulations, 
and other divisions of the Commission also 
provided assistance and overtime work. 

“Indispensable assistance and consulta- 
tion“ have been furnished throughout the 
investigation by the State Department, and 
by the Department of Agriculture, especially 
by members of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority and the Foreign Agriculture Serv- 
ice. 

(Nore.—Copies of the text of the summary 
and conclusions are available from the Com- 
mission on request. The full text of the re- 
port is in the hands of the printer, but man- 
uscript copies are available for inspection 
and use in the Commission's Office of Public 
Information. When printed, the full text of 
the report will be available by purchase from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


O' Fallon, III., Observes 100th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
25, 26, and 27 of this year, the city of 
O'Fallon, in St. Clair County, Dl., will 
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conduct a celebration and pageant com- 
memorating its 100th anniversary. 

O'Fallon is a community of more than 
3,000 population. Its history, the man 
for whom it was named, and its chang- 
ing economy typify the story of the 
growth of the United States. 

The town was named for Col. John 
O'Fallon, a soldier, businessman, real- 
estate owner, and principal developer of 
the railroads in the area. He first came 
to St. Louis after fighting in the War of 
1812, to become an assistant Indian 
agent. 

O'Fallon was established as a railroad 
town, along what was then known as the 
Ohio & Mississippi Railroad. It is now a 
part of the Baltimore & Ohio system. 
Later coal fields were discovered and 
O'Fallon was a leading coal producing 
center. The coal mining activity has di- 
minished, and O'Fallon is now princi- 
pally a residential area. It is noted for 
having one of the most extensive of 
small town parks. 

The centennial will open with an old 
timers parade, and the coronation of the 
queen, A 2-day pageant will be pre- 
sented, depicting the history of the 
town, with a completely local talent 
cast. 


The Numbers Game—Part VII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from hearings on the 1955 appro- 
priation bills: 

INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ Securtry Pro- 
GRAM AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE Housx or REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN HEARINGS ON THE FISCAL 
1955 APPROPRIATIONS 

(Pt. VI. General Services Administration, De- 
partment of the Navy, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Veterans’ Administration, 
Department of Labor, and Atomic Energy 
Commission) 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
(From hearings on February 24, 1954) 

Representative Simney R. YATES (Democrat, 
Illinois): “Mr. Mansure [addressing Edmund 
F. Mansure, Administrator], how many em- 
ployees are there in the General Services 
Administration?” 

Max Medley (Comptroller): “As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, there was a total of 27,607 em- 
ployees.” 

Mr. Yates: How many dismissals have 
there been to date under the terms of the 
Executive security order?” 

Mr. Mansure: “I would like Mr. Baron 
Shacklette, the Director in charge of the 
Compliance Division, to answer your ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Yates: I refer to the present security 
order, No. 10450, Mr. Shacklette.” 

Mr. Shacklette: “There have been a total 
of 168 individuals who have either left the 
agency or been terminated under circum- 
stances which involved a security considera- 
tion such as is listed in the Executive order.” 
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Mr. Yates: “How many of the 168 were 
dismissed for having been members of the 
Communist Party?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Ten Individuals either 
left or were dismissed because there was 
an issue of disloyalty in their cases or an 
issue of subversion, I don't know that any 
one individual was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “Does your investigation dis- 
close that any one of them was a member 
of the Communist Party?“ 

Mr. Shacklette: “I don't think so, sir.“ 

Representative Norris Cotron (Republl- 
can, New Hampshire): “To keep the record 
straight, when you say “have left,” you mean 
they voluntarily resigned while they were 
under investigation; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Shacklette: That is right. Those who 
were not terminated either voluntarily re- 
signed or died or were caught in a reduction 
in force, or something of that nature.” 

Mr. Corron: “If they died, it would have 
nothing to do——" 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is right.“ 

Mr. Yares: “You mean, of the 168 there 
is included those who died while the investi- 
gation was going on?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “There were 100 termina- 
tions, 50 resignations for their own reasons, 
and 18 separations for other causes, among 
which there would be reduction in force 
and 1 or 2 deaths. I don't know exactly 
how many.” 

Mr. Yates: “I don’t know that you and I 
are seeing this thing in the same way, Mr. 
Shackiette, for this reason: You said they 
were separated for reductions in force. I 
was under the impression that reductions 
in force were not Included within the pur- 
view of the security order. Am I wrong in 
that?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “No, sir. You may have 
an individual who is being investigated un- 
der the Executive order, and some disloyalty 
information comes up. Through an entirely 
different operation, a personnel action, that 
individual may be off the payroll because 
of a reduction in force before any positive 
security action can be taken other than the 
imposition of a security restriction.” 

Mr. Medley: “As an example, Mr. YATES, 
I might have an accounting clerk in my 
Office and, because we are trying to cut down 
On our costs we run a reduction in force, 
Let us assume Joe Doakes is being investi- 
gated. However, before the investigation ts 
finished, this clerk is separated because of 
a general reduction in force.“ 

Mr. Yates: “Does this mean, then, with 
Tespect to the type of employee that you 
specify, Mr. Medley, there is no confirma- 
tion made of the information that would 
cause you to investigate it more carefully if 
he leaves your employment?" 

Mr. Shacklette: “The investigation would 
terminate at that point when he leaves the 
agency. If there was any disloyalty infor- 
mation that had come to our attention and 
the FBI didn't know about it, we would 
send it to them and to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

“Let me be more specific as to the 10 cases 
of the 168. Three of those cases were In- 
voluntary separations.” 

Mr. Yares: “After hearing?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “No, sir; not after hear- 
ing. There have been no separations after 
a full hearing to date in GSA, None of them 
has gone the full route as provided in the 
Executive order.” 

Mr. Yatrs: “None of the employees you 
have separated have asked for a hearing?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “There are 2 hearings un- 
derway at present, being set up, but they 
are not included in this 168. The 168 figure 
is the figure of those who have left the 
agency for one reason or another.“ 

Mr. Yares: “Of the 168, there are 10 who 
left because of disloyalty reasons, and of 
the 10 there are 3 who——” 
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Mr. Shacklette: Who have been involun- 
tarlly separated. and an additional six re- 
signed. Thatis nine. Then there was one in 
this other category who was terminated un- 
der a general reduction in force.” 

Mr. Yates: “Let us go off the record.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Yares: “That means that you have 
158 separations under the Executive order 
for reasons other than disloyalty?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is right, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is the information concern- 
ing such separations given to the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission for their master file?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Yes; they are completely 
advised.” 

Mr. Yates: Do you still give them the in- 
formation in the event there is a resignation 
or a separation prior to completion of your 
investigation?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “You tell the Civil Service 
Commission that this information has come 
to. your attention, the employee has been 
separated, and leave it to CSC's discretion 
whether they want to continue the investiga- 
tion further; is that correct?“ 

Mr, Shacklette: “Yes: if he were an em- 
ployee of the Civil Service Commission, or 
an employee of the Government, they would 
probably continue the Investigation; if not, 
the FBI would be the only people interested.“ 

Mr. Mansure: “Congressman Yates, in fair- 
ness to this, I think we should explain that 
because of the type of employment of some 
of our people in more or less menial obs 
and I say that not in any reflection what- 
soever on the work they are doing—we have 
more of a problem of the ordinary police- 
blotter case than many agencies do. Would 
you explain that, Mr. Shacklette?” 

Mr. Shacklette: Well, we have a lot of 
char people in the Public Bulldings Service 
laboring force. It is very dificult for the 
personnel offices to recruit people to do this 
work with the rates of pay that they have. 
A large number of those people have arrest 
records. We will say that in any 1 quarter 
we have 100 individuals coming into the 
security operation and going out. We proc- 
ess that many per quarter, individuals who 
are either drunks, narcotic users, ad- 
dicts—” 

Mr. Mansure: Numbers operators 

Mr. Corron: “You aren't counting traffic 
violations in that total, are you?“ 

Mr. Shacklette: “No, sir. Arson, assault, 
burglary, crimes against the family and chil- 
dren, aggravated disorderly conduct, embez- 
zlement, falsification of Government docu- 
ments, forgery, gambling, homicide, larceny, 
narcotic offenders, robbery, sexual perversion. 
At the end of December we had 17 cases 
of sexual perversion against whom we had 
issued security restrictions. Five rape cases. 
At that time we had 583 Individuals in our 
agency in connection with whom we had 
received allegations which would come under 
the President's Executive order as constitut- 
ing a security risk. 

“Of that number, 144 Involved loyalty 
allegations.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many of those were 
cleared?” 

Mr. Shacklette: 
now.” 

Mr. Yates: “How long does it take“ 

Mr. Shacklette; “You see, the General 
Services Administration“ 

Mr. Yates; “What happens in a case like 
that, when you get word there is a question 
of loyalty involved? Do you give them a 
copy of their charges? What is the pro- 
cedure?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “A copy of the charges 18 
given to the individual.” 

Mr, Yares: “Are they suspended?” 

Mr. Shacklette: In some cases they are 
suspended; in most cases they are. In a 
very few cases they are not suspended. It is 
up to the operating oficial. 


“They are in process 
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"In the case of an individual in head- 
quarters, Mr. Mansure might decide not to 
suspend or to suspend. We have two cases 
right now that are in the hearing stage. 
Let us take one of those cases. A man was 
a guard. You know our guards have author- 
ity to arrest. They carry guns, and there is a 
certain amount of security connected with 
their jobs. This chap walked into a police 
raid uptown here on his off-duty hours. He 
was reporting in. He was one of the col- 
lectors of the numbers racket in town. He 
had a pocketful of numbers slips and the 
police picked him up. 

“The Metropolitan Police notified us im- 
mediately and we suspended him immedi- 
ately. Then a statement of charges was 
given to him. He responded and indicated 
that he wished a hearing. A hearing was 
arranged, The hearing was held within the 
last week, I think, and we are at any mo- 
ment now to get the decision of that board.” 

Mr. Yates: “You listed a fairly complete 
set of crimes. Is any one of those a reason 
for dismissal under the security order?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “I think all of them are, 
sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “You stated also that there 
were 144 investigations pending for loyalty 
reasons?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “That Is right.” 

Mr. Yares: “Is this outside of the figure 
of 168 that you have given me?" 

Mr. Shacklette: “That 1s right.” 

Mr. Cotron: “That 168 was security and 
this 144 is loyalty. You have only named 
10 out of the 168“ 

Mr. Shacklette: “The figure of 168 had 
nothing to do with the figures I am quoting 
now." 

Mr. Corron: “I wanted to be sure you were 
straight on the record. You sald you had 
168 that had been dismissed for security 
reasons and that 10 of those were on 
grounds of some kind of disloyalty.” 

Mr. Shacklette: That Is right.” 

Mr. Corton: “Now you have said that you 
have pending 144 cases involving disloyalty. 
You mean ‘disloyalty’ and not just ‘secu- 
rity’?” 

Mr. Shacklette: There were 583 involving 
security, of which 144 had a loyalty issue.” 

Mr. Medley: These are merely allegations; 
is that correct?” 

Mr. Shacklette: These are allegations re- 
celved; yes.” 

Mr. Yates: “Is it correct to say, Mr. Shack- 
lette, that the 10 cases that you spoke about 
of dismissals should be added to the 144 as 
combining the total cases involving charges 
of disloyalty, that the 10 are disposed of and 
the 144 are not disposed of?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “They are disposed of as 
of the end of December, and at the end of 
December we were carrying through an in- 
ventory of 144 loyalty cases.” 

Mr. Yates; Have any of the 144 cases been 
cleared or disposed of yet?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “They must have. I don't 
have that information.” 

Mr. Yares: Who would have it?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “I have it in my files. I 
have to check my records as of now. We as- 
semble these statistics quarterly.” 

Mr. Yates: “Can you furnish for the rec- 
ord— 

Mr. Shacklette: “Would you like to know 
it as of any particular date?" 

Mr. Yates: “You have 144 cases pending 
for which you should have the statistics on 
the determination of the cases?” 

Mr. Shacklette: That is right.“ 


Mr. Lars: “In other words, what you have 
given me is 10 cases of dismissals for loy- 
alty?“ . 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is right.“ 

Mr. Yates: “You have 144 cases pending. 
Those 144 cases may swell the number of 10 
total, or there may be none at all. I would 
like to know what that total is.” 
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Mr. Shacklette: “Certainly. As of what 
date?” 

Mr. Mansure: “Shall we take it as of the 
end of January or February?” 

Mr. ‘YAres: “As of the present time. I 
asked Mr. Medley as to how many people he 
had employed. He told me some 27,000." 

Mr. Medley: As of December 31.” 

Mr. Yates: Is that about the number you 
have employed at the present time?” 

Mr. Medley: Just about. We can convert 
that figure to January, and then let Mr. 
Shacklette’s figures tie into that date.” 

Mr. Shacklette: “Whatever date you say 
you can have.” 

Mr. Yates: “I would like to get the figure 
that corresponds to the 2,200 dismissals that. 
has been used by some people.” 

Mr. Shacklette: “I can't give you that be- 
cause I don't know where those figures came 
from. That is a civil service statistic.” 

Mr. Corron: “In order that this request 
may not hold up the printing of the record, 
what date would be the most convenient 
date that you could use without undue 
delay?“ 3 

Mr. Medley: “January 31, 1954.“ 

Mr. Yates: All right. That will give me 
the complete picture on what the cases have 
been under the security order as of that 
date?” 

Mr. Shacklette: “As of that date, yes, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “Thank you. Those are all the 
questions I have.” 

(The information requested follows:) 
“Cases on hand as of Dec. 31, 1953_... 144 

a 
Less cases closed during January 1954: 

(a) Cases in which subject was in- 
voluntarily separated for discipli- 
0 SA cahe 

(b) Cases in which subject resigned. 

(c) Cases in which subject was sepa- 
rated as a result of routine person- 
nel operations (reductions in force, 
TT 

(d) Cases in which favorable adjudi- 
cation was made 1 


Plus new cases received during January 
BIG EAE E A besten teats MI 


— 


Cases on hand as of Jan. 31, 1984 — 111 
“Norr.—None of the cases has been 
separated on the specific basis of loyalty 
charges, as provided by section 6 of Executive 
Order 10450.“ 

Mr. Mansure; “I want to bring out the 
point that we don't want this to be indica- 
tive of the whole GSA setup. We do have 
a certain type of personnel where this type 
of thing will arise which other agencies do 
not have.“ 

Mr. Shacklette: “That is very true.” 

Mr. Mansure: “This is a very small per- 
centage of our whole personnel that we are 
talking about. What I mean is, this situa- 
tion does not run clear throughout our 
operations. It runs in this one phase of 
our operations.” 

Mr. Yates: “But the figures that he is 
giving, that Mr. Medley is giving, is of the 
whole GSA operation. The point you are 
making is that the great preponderance——” 

Mr. Mansure: “This doesn't honeycomb 
our whole operation. This runs into one 
small phase of the GSA operation, where this 
keeps arising, om account of the type of 
personnel we employ. We don't want to cast 
reflection on all people of GSA, that they are 
doing these things, because they are not.” 


NAVY 
(From hearings on February 24, 1953) 


Representative Harry R. SHEPPARD, Demo- 
crat, California; In response to one of my 
colleague's interrogations, relative to unde- 
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sirables, how many have been removed from 
the naval service because of their connec- 
tions, either directly or indirectly, with 
Communist activities, as defined under the 
formula which is applied within the Navy, 
under which you dispense with the services 
of that kind of people?” 

Vice Adm. James L. Holloway, Jr. (Chief, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel); Mr. SHEPPARD, 
we will supply that information, but I be- 
lieve the number is small.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Is there any source within 
the Navy, other than the Bureau of Person- 
nel, which I understand has a pertinent part 
in the removal of persons in the Navy?” 

Admiral Holloway: “Mr. SHEPPARD, as Chief 
of Naval Personnel, I am the Secretary's alter 
ego in personnel matters.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “What I am trying to es- 
tablish here is whether the records—as you 
are representing the Bureau of Personnel, 
where security risks are involved—whether 
the record would be available within your 
department?” 

Admiral Holloway: “Yes.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Then you could have that 
information?” . 

Admiral Holloway: “I do. I can get the 
information,” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “Have you been called upon 
heretofore to provide figures to any source 
of Government?" 

Admiral Holloway: No.“ 

Mr. Suxpparp: Will you be good enough 
to supply that information for the record 
at this point?” 

Admiral Holloway: “Yes.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD: “At some later date but be- 
fore the record is closed?” 

Admiral Holloway: “Yes.” 

(The information requested follows:) 

“Since 1950, 21 officers and 4 enlisted men 
have been discharged or resigned from the 
naval service under other than honorable 
conditions because of connections with Com- 
munist activities.” 

On February 24 and March 15, 16, and 18, 
1954, the committee discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the Navy the problems of 
screening naval personnel. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
(From hearings of February 26, 1954) 

Representative Smxxr R. Yates (Demo- 
crat, of Nlinois): How many dismissals oc-- 
curred under Executive order known as 
10450?" 

Albert M. Cole (Administrator); "There 
have been 11 suspensions and in addition 4 
have resigned after charges by the security 
officer.” 

Mr. Yates: “Have there been any dismis- 
gals as such? You say 11 suspensions.” 

Mr. Cole: “No.” 

Mr. Yates: When you say 11 suspensions, 
does that mean that the hearings are still 
going on in the 11 cases?” 

Mr, Cole: “In nine of the cases.” 

Mr. Yates: “ t about the other two?“ 

Mr. Cole: One resigned and one has been 
restored,” 

Mr. Yates: “Is the resignation of the 1 
that resigned included In the 4 resignations 
that you spoke of, or is it In addition?” 

Mr. Cole: “In addition.” 

Mr. Yates: “In connection with the resig- 
nations and the suspensions, were any of 
those suspended, or those resigned, members 
of the Communist Party?“ 

Mr. Cole: “That I do not know. 
those cases involved loyalty.” 

Mr. Yates: “Seven of the fifteen?” 

Mr. Cole: “Seven of the eleven.“ 

Mr. Yates: Involved loyalty?” 

Mr. Cole: “Yes.” 

Mr. Yares: “Apart from those cases, have 
all of your security checks been completed?” 

Mr. Cole; “No, sir.” 

Mr. Yates: “Are they still going on?” 

Mr. Cole: “Yes.” 

Mr. Yates: “How many checks have been 
completed?” 


Seven of 
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John M. Frantz (Director, Budget and Or- 
ganization Staff): “As of December 31 we 
have had completed 61 full field investiga- 
tions and have 31 pending.” 

Mr. Yates: “You now have 31 full field in- 
vestigations pending?” 

Mr. Frantz: “Correct.” 

Mr, Larxs: “Does this mean that you have 
gone through all of your employees to the 
point where you feel these are all the field 
investigations that will be required?” 

Mr. Frantz: “No, sir. Those are the full 
field investigations that have been requested 
so far in connection with sensitive positions. 
There will be additional ones.” 

Mr. Yares: How many employees have you 
examined out of 11,000?” 

Mr. Frantz: “The figures that I gave you 
were for the full field investigations. In 
addition to that there have been so-called 
national agency checks, which is a more 
abbreviated form of investigation—the num- 
ber is 292 for the national agency checks 
which have been completed, and 112 pend- 
ing. 

Mr. Yates: “Of the 11,000?” 

Mr. Frantz: That is correct.” 

Mr. Yates. “You have done very little then 
relatively.” 

Representative JOHN PRILLIPS, Republican, 
of California: “Just getting started.” 

Mr, Frantz: “We do not have 11,000 cases 
to handie——” 

Yates: Have all the 11,000 been 
checked previously? Have all undergone the 
FBI fingerprint check?” 

Mr. Frantz: “No. All of the 11,000 have 
been subjected to such checks as were re- 
quired at the time. That has been done over 
the past several years.” 

Mr. Yates: “That is on the same basis as 
the employees of other agencies?” 

Mr. Frantz: That is right.” 

Mr. Yates: “In connection with the checks 
of those employees, you have just this num- 
ber of full field investigations that you testi- 
fied to?” 

Mr. Frantz: “That is correct.” 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


(From hearings on 3d supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1954, on March 1, 1954) 


Representative Smmney R. Yates, Democrat, 
of Ilinois: “Mr. Stirling [addressing H. V. 
Stirling, Deputy Administrator], I wonder 
whether you could provide for the record in 
the hearing on your request for funds for 
the fiscal year 1955 the number of dismissals 
that took place in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion under Executive Order 10450?” 

Mr. Stirling: “We do not have a break- 
down.“ 

Mr. Tarrs: Do you have a breakdown of 
the number found to be members of the 
Communist Party?” 

Mr, Stirling: “I do not think so. 
not have those records.” 

Mr. Yates: “Who would have them?” 

Mr. Stirling: The regional offices and the 
hospitals have the records.” 

Mr. Yates: “Every other agency has 
them.” 

Mr. Stirling: We will do everything in 
our power to provide it.” 

Mr. Yates: “We would like to have the fig- 
ures showing a breakdown of dismissals of 
those who were dismissed for being members 
of the Communist Party, U any, and those 
dismissed for loyalty reasons.“ 

Mr. Stirling: “Yes, sir.” 

(The following information was submitted 
later:) 

“This information is submitted in response 
to Congressman Yates’ request to Mr. Stir- 
ling during hearings on the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill, 1954, that we pro- 
vide for the record in the original hearing 
on the 1955 request the number of dismissals 
from the Veterans’ Administration undcr 
Executive Order 10450. 

“The following VA security figures have 
been extracted from a table of overall gov- 


We do 
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ernmental security figures presented by Mr. 
Philip Young, Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, to the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee on March 
2, 1954, in connection with his testimony 

g to the administration of Execu- 
tive Order 10450. 


“Termination for information under 


BS) r ͤ 2. —— 92 
Resignations with security informa- 

tion under 8 (a) .. 2 5n oon eae 210 
Number under 8 (a) 2 to 8.--.--.-.-- 45 
Number of sex per version 21 
Number of felonies and misde- 


Number of all others under 8 (a) 76” 
This statement was included in hearings 
on the appropriation bill for 1955, page 1036. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(From hearings on March 2, 1954) 


Representative JoHN E. Focarty (Demo- 
crat, Rhode Islands): “Mr. Secretary [ad- 
dressing James P. Mitchell, Secretary]. I do 
not know whether you can answer this or 
not, but since January of 1953, how many 
Communists have been fired by the Depart- 
ment of Labor?” 

Secretary Mitchell: “Well, since May 28 of 
1953, which was the effective date of the 
President's security order, to January 1, 1954, 
there were two employees removed whose 
files contained unfavorable information un- 
der the standards set in section 8a of the 
Executive Order 10450. Both of these cases 
involved falsification of application and were 
handled under the regular civil-service pro- 
cedure. 

“During that same period, that is May 28 
through January 1, 15 employees regarding 
whom there was some unfavorable informa- 
tion resigned before any determination— 
favorable or otherwise—was made in their 
cases, 

“In addition, in the period from January 
20 to May 28, 1953—that was before the 
Executive order—three employees were re- 
moved for falsification of application. Two 
other employees with questionable records 
resigned before a final determination was 
made in their cases. 

“That is the whole story on the operation 
of the President’s security order since May 
28, 1953." 

Mr. Focartr: “I think that is a pretty good 
record for the Department of Labor. I think 
the Department of Labor has always had a 
good record as far as that is concerned.“ 

Representative Freon E. Bussey (Repub- 
can, Illinois): May I concur In the judg- 
ment of the gentleman from Rhode Island.” 

(Omission.) 

Representative ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 
(Democrat, New Mexico): “You mentioned 
that 15 employees resigned against whom 
there was some unfavorable information.” 

Secretary Mitchell: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Femnanpez: “You don't mean to inti- 
mate, do you, that they resigned because of 
unfavorable information?” 

Secretary Mitchell: “Well, there was un- 
favorable information in thelr record. How 
many of them resigned because there was 
information in the record I don't know.“ 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: “Would you say that they 
knew about the information?” 

Secretary Mitchell: “I believe that most 
of them did; yes, sir.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: So the inference is then 
that they might have resigned because of 
that?” 

Secretary Mitchell: “That is the infer- 
ence; yes, sir.” 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
(From hearings on March 8 and 10, 1954) 

Excerpt from a general statement by Lewis 
L. Strauss (Chairman): “The cost of secu- 
rity investigations which must be performed 
for AEC by the Civil Service Commission and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is strong- 
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ly influenced by the volume of construction 
to be performed and the operation of new 
production facilities. The transfer of cleared 
personnel among projects and the reinstate- 
ment of previously cleared personnel has per- 
mitted us to reduce the number of security 
investigations we expected this year. The 
cost of investigations required next year is 
expected to be still lower.” 

On March 10 the following discussion took 
place: 

Representative SmNEY R. Yates (Democrat, 
Illinois): “How many employees have been 
dismissed under Executive Security Order 
10450?" 

K. D. Nichols (General Manager) : “One has 
resigned.” : 

Mr. Yates: “When you say ‘resigned,’ you 
mean resigned as the result of charges placed 
against him?” 

Mr. Nichols: “After proceedings had been 
initiated.” 

Mr. Yates: “Was it because of a loyalty 
case?” 

Representative JoHN Pts (Republi- 
can, California): “Will you accept my usual 
amendment there and use the words ‘security 
risk?“ 

Mr. Yates: “Iam using the word that was 
used in the Senate.” 

Mr. Nichols: “May I defer the answer to 
that question until I find the item here?” 

Mr. Yates: “Yes, surely. Are all of your 
employees given full and complete investiga- 
tion before you hire them?” 

Mr. Nichols: “We do give them, and so 
far as we can, full and complete investiga- 
tion before we hire them. 

“However, there are cases where we have 
been allowed to grant emergency clearance, 
and that is done after a file check with local 
police, the FBI, and everything of that kind. 
Where they give you favorable results and 
everything in the file and their record on the 
face of it looks good we give emergency clear- 
ance, but we are trying to keep that to the 
minimum and for our normal employment 
have the full Agency check, either by the 
FBI or Civil Service prior to employment.” 

Mr. Yates: “Even with respect to those 
employees who are employed before the full 
check is made do you subsequently complete 
the check on them?“ 

Mr, Nichols: “Yes. In other words, we 
complete the check.” 

Mr. Yates: “After they are employed?” 

Mr. Nichols: “Yes; after they are em- 
ployed. I have this data you are asking for, 
Mr. Yates.” 

Mr. Yates: “Fine.” 

Mr. Nichols: “I have data here, and this 18 
from the issuance of Executive Order No. 
10450 up to this date, March 6, 1954, and 
security-clearance review by AEC discloses 
derogatory information sufficiently serious to 
require additional proceeding in 9 cases 
under the Executive order and the order of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. They are 
quite similar. Whether we are proceeding 
under one or the other it is difficult to state. 

“The status of these cases is as follows: 

“(a) Cases now in the initial stage of ad- 
ministrative review, two. 

“(b) Cases about which hearings are now 
in process. 

“(c) Case in which clearance was sus- 
pended and hearing authorized, one. 

„(a) Cases now in the initial stage of ad- 
ministrative review, two. 

e) Cases in which clearances were re- 
affirmed without hearing—that means after 
we made a review of some question—two. 

“Now, the case in which clearance was sus- 
pended and the hearing authorized, that one 
case was a loyalty case, and also the last one 
where we reaffirmed without hearing it was 
a loyalty implication, as distinguished from 
these other factors.” 

Mr. Putts: This committee has been 
trying to get Mr. Yates to use the words 
“security risk?” 
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Mr. Nichols: “Hhat is a better term.” 

Mr. Pillars: “He wishes to use the words, 
‘loyalty case.’ “ 

Mr. Yates: “In my opinion the term ‘secu- 
rity risk’ carries a derogatory meaning in 
terms of loyalty. I think you have to use a 
better term.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS: “I do not think they do any 


Mr. Nichols: “I am using ‘loyalty’ here as 
distinguished from sex cases, and so forth.” 

Mr. Yates: Were any of those employees 
about whom you have just testified members 
of the Communist Party?” y 

Mr. Nichols; “I do not know, but I do not 
believe they were, I do not know. I am 
familiar with some of them, but I do not 
think they were.” 


The Numbers Game—Part VIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following excerpts from 
hearings on the 1955 appropriation bills: 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 

THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 

AS PRESENTED BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 

APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES IN ON THE FrscarL 1955 

APPROPRIATIONS 


(P: VIII. Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Board, Railroad Retirement Board, and 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION BOARD 

(From Hearings on March 11, 1954) 


Excerpt from general statement by Whitley 
P. McCoy, Director: 

“The committee will be interested to know 
that I have designated all mediators, regional 
directors, and national office staff positions 
as ‘sensitive positions’ within the meaning 
of the President's security program, in order 
that we may be assured of the loyalty and 
suitability of our employees. The designa- 
tion of a position as sensitive requires the 
investigation of an employee’s former and 
present activities and associations by an- 
other agency of the Government, for which 
a charge is made against our appropriation, 
Our present budget did not anticipate this 
expense. However, I have authorized some 
investigations this fiscal year and if further 
savings permit will authorize still more this 
year. You will note that our 1955 budget 
includes provision for completing this work.” 

(Omission,) 

Representative Faro E. Bussey (Republi- 
can, Illinois): The first sentence in the last 
paragraph on page — is as follows: 

“The committee will be interested to know 
that I have designated all mediators, re- 
gional directors, and national office staff 
positions as ‘sensitive positions’ within the 
meaning of the President's security program, 
in order that we may be assured of the loy- 
alty and suitability of our employces. 

“Then skipping one sentence, you say: 

“However, I have authorized some investi- 
gations this fiscal year and if further savings 
permit will authorize still more this year. 

“How many investigations have you au- 
thorized, Mr. McCoy?” 

L. E. Eady (Director, Administrative Man- 
agement ): “One hundred and twenty-two.” 

Mr. McCoy: “We have effected considerable 
economies this year, so we did have a little 
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more money for starting more of those this 
year than we had at first thought we might. 
We are getting through with it just as fast as 
we can. Whether we can get them all started 
this fiscal year depends on what happens in 
the general labor-management relations field. 
If we should have an upsurge of disputes and 
strikes, that took more of our money than 
they are taking right now, we would find our- 
selves short for this sort of thing.” 

Mr. Bussey: “I was especially Interested 
in this one sentence: 

“I have authorized some investigations this 
fiscal year, and if further savings permit, 
will @uthorize still more this year. 

“What other activities are there that in 
your estimation are more important than 
seeing that this job is completed and done 
in a correct manner?” 

Mr. McCoy: “That is a rather difficult 
question to answer, I will have to admit, 


Congressman, I think the subject is tre- 
mendously important, but at the same 
ume 


Mr. Busser: In other words, you are not 
trying to minimize the importance of this 
by any means?” 

Mr. McCoy: “No, sir; I think it is tre- 
mendously important. As a matter of fact, 
I personally, since I took office, took it on 
myself to make all these jobs sensitive. 
They were not sensitive when I took office. 
I changed it because I saw the importance 
of it.” 

[Omission.] : 

Mr. Bussey: “For the record, would you 
give the committee what your up-to-date 
situation is in regard to your security in- 
vestigations and actions resulting from 
them?“ 

Mr. McCoy: “Mr. Eady has prepared a tab- 
ulation of that. Have you got copies for 
each member of the committee. Mr. Eady?” 

Mr. r: “Unfortunately, I do not have.“ 

Mr. McCoy: “Give it to the chairman and 
he can pass it along.” 

Mr. Busser: I have no questions on it. I 
merely wanted it for the record, Mr. McCoy, 
because we are asking the same of all the 
agencies that come before the committee. 
“Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 

ice—Status of employee-security program, 

Mar. 8, 1954 

“I. The evaluation of full field cases: 
Number of Executive Order 9835 
cases on hand May 28, 1953, 
for review under Executive Or- 

er LOSS oe naa 9 
Number of Executive Order 10450 

Case reports received sale) LSA 


Total cases for review...-. 39 
— — 
Disposition of cases: — 
Number of cases closed, satis- 
factory 
Number of cases closed by res- 

. TT 
Number of cases pending review. 8 
Number of cases, further action 

Penang — lesbian Sado 1 


Total eee 


“II. Status of program: 

Number of positions designated 
sensitive in FCS 268 

Number of full field investiga- 
tions completed or in process. 122 

Number of sensitive cases not 
scheduled because funds not 
0 146” 


Mr. McCoy: “If I may be indulged in a lit- 
tle bragging, I think I have done a pretty 
good job on this security program up to date. 
We do not have very many employees, and 
there is no reason to think that any great 
number would be of questionable loyalty. 
We have had some resignations because of 
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the attitude that I have taken. These resig- 
nations have not been because we had any- 
thing on them, but simply because there was 
enough there to cause an investigation, and 
rather than face the investigation, some peo- 
ple have resigned, I really think we have 
cone a good job.” 

Mr. Bussey: “I am glad to know that. I 
might say that the fact that Iam not bring- 
ing up any new cases at this time indicates 
that your statement, in all probability, is 
true. In this committee I have had occa- 
sion to bring up a few situations. It has 
taken time, but in the final analysis they 
have been separated from the service one way 
or another, I have not been wrong on one 
yet.” 

[Omission.] 

Representative JoHN E. Focarty (Democrat, 
of Rhode Island): “Regarding the disposition 
of cases investigated under the security pro- 
gTam—number of cases closed, satisfactory, 
23.“ What does satisfactory mean?“ 

Mr. McCoy; “It means that we reviewed 
the records and found no reason to suspect 
a man's loyalty,” 

Mr. Focarty: Number of cases closed by 
resignation, 7. What about those 7?" 

Mr. McCoy: “Those were men whose old 
loyalty files we had pulled out to re-review 
to see whether there was any reason why 
we should take different action from what 
had been taken previously in view of the 
different security program that we now have 
under President Eisenhower from what they 
had under the old program. When the man 
inyolved learned that he was up for review 
and might be in trouble, sometimes he re- 
signed.” 

Mr. Focarty: “You do not know for what 
reason?“ 

Mr. McCoy: “I do not know whether he 
was fuilty"— A 

Mr. Focartr: “You do not know whether 
it was for immoral purposes or false affidavits 
or what? You do not know that?” 

Mr. McCoy: “No, sir. They were mostly 
questionable associations, I think I can say 
that. Is that not true, Mr. Eady?” 

Mr. Eady: “Yes.” 

Mr. Focarty: “You have eight pending re- 
view now?" 

Mr. McCoy; “Yes, sir. That just means in 
the case of our field examinations, which 
are going on now, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion or the FBI is feeding us reports.” 

Mr. Focarry: “ ‘Number of cases, further 
action pending.“ What does that mean?” 

Mr. McCoy: “That is a man who has been 
suspended and who has filed an appeal no- 
tice and I will have to make a decision as 
to whether the suspension should stand or 
be set aside. If I rule that the suspension 
was justified and—then he is either out or 
he takes an appeal.” 

Mr. Focarty: “Do you think he is a Com- 
munist?” 

Mr. McCoy: “I hesitate to express an opin- 
jon on the merits of that case, because the 
appeal is pending before me now.” 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
(From hearings on March 11, 1954) 


Representative Fren E. Bussey (Republi- 
can, of Illinois): Mr. Kelly (addressing Col. 
Raymond J, Kelly, chairman), what has the 
Board done under the new security order? 
I presume you have a statement like the 
Department of Labor had on the situation.” 

Mr. Kelly: “I received just today this 
etatement which came from our personnel 
security officer to the Chief Executive Officer. 
A copy was given us this morning. I think 
the whole thing should probably go in 
the record. It is very brief and I can read 
it it you wish. 

All sensitive positions have been cleared 
by full field investigations except the two 
secretarial jobs recently established by the 
Board. The action necessary to these clear- 
ances has been initiated. All new employees, 
except those whose appointments were for 
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less than 90 days and certain other jobs 
such as national reporting officers and raill- 
road claims agents, have been investigated 
in accordance with the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, as amended. At the start 
of the program, May 12, 1953, we had on 
our rolls 12 employees who had been inves- 
tigated and cleared under Executive Order 
9835. These cases have been reviewed and, 
with one exception, have been disposed of 
either through clearance or preferring of 
charges, Charges are outstanding against 
two of these people. In addition to those 
cases mentioned above, from May 12, 1953, to 
the present, we have taken adverse action 
under Executive Order 10450 as follows: 

One employee resigned while charges 
were being prepared—iloyalty. Two em- 
ployees resigned prior to evaluation of files 
which contained adverse information—ar- 
rest records not shown on application for 
employment. One employee who resigned 
Prior to evaluation of file which contained 
adverse information—immorality.’ “ 

Mr. Busser: “That takes care of all in- 
vestigations in the Railroad Retirement 
Board?“ 

Frank J. McKenna (Chief Executive Ofi- 
cer): “Except one. There is one case which 
we still have subject to review. We just have 
not gotten to it.” 

Representative JonN E. Focarty, (Demo- 
erat, of Rhode Island): Mr. Chairman, you 
have been on the job now since September.” 

Mr. Kelly: September 1, 1953.” 

Mr. FocartTr: “I do not think I have any 
questions to ask, Mr, Chairman. I think 
the statement submitted by the Chairman 
and the Board speaks very well for your 
work this fiscal year that we are operating 
in. I want to go along with the chairman; 
I think the savings that have been made by 
the Board should be commended. I think 
you are doing a good job.” 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


(From hearings on March 23 and 26 and 
May 18, 1954) 

Representative Frep E. Bussey (Republi- 
can, Ilinois): “Mrs. Secretary [addressing 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary], I think it is 
customary this year for each of the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, as they appear before subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations, to give 
a statement of the situation under Executive 
Order 10450, about which there has been so 
much discussion in the papers. What are 
the facts concerning the situation in your 
Department?” 

Nelson A. Rockefeller (Under Secretary): 
“We can submit that information.” 

Secretary Hossr: Mr. Chairman, I apolo- 
gize for not having it here, but I can get it 
and submit it for the record.“ 

Mr. Bussey: “I have not seen any figures 
except those that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on March 11, 1954, for the period 
ending December $1, 1953. There seems to 
be some discrepancy in those figures because 
they had a statement to the effect that 11 
had been fired and 67 had resigned, making 
a total of 78. Then they had another list 
showing that there had been 27 subyersives 
eliminated from the Department, 12 sex 
deviates, 34 for felonies or misdemeanors, 
and 32 for other unfavorable information. 

“One set of figures totals up to 78 and the 
other totals up to 105. What fs the correct 
situation as far as your Department is 
concerned?” 

Secretary Hobby: “Mr. Chairman, in regard 
to the numbers, I do not know where they 
come from—whether they came from our 
office or the Civil Service Commission—but 
as Of almost any date you can get a different 
figure.” 

Mr. Bussey: “Well, this article was for the 
period ending December 31, 1953.” 

Secretary Hobby: “Could I see that, because 
I am eye-minded, sir.” 
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Mr. Bussey: “Surely.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: "We can have the infor- 
mation up here very shortly.” 

“(The matter referred to appears begin- 
ning at p. 101.)” 

{Omission.] s 

Mr. Bussey: "Mrs. Secretary, I desire to 
explore briefiy the situation as it exists in 
your security office. The other day I asked 
for some figures which you were preparing.” 

Secretary Hobby: “I have them here, sir, 
and I will submit them for the record.” 

Mr. Bussey; “We will insert them in the 
record at this point.” 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


“Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


“I. SECURITY ACTIONS UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 
10450-—-MAY 28-DEC. 31, 1953 


“A. Total number of suspensions ef- 
fected for security reasons un- 
der Public Law 733 and Executive 
Order 10450 during reporting 
period (category I, 2222 2 

B. Total number of terminations ef- 
fected because of information 
coming to the Department’s at- 
tention which falls within the 
purview of sec. 8 (a) of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, regardless of 
whether the termination was ef- 
fected under Public Law 733 or 
by other procedures (category I, 
B; category: 11,7) R S 

„C. Resignations before security deter- 

mination completed: 

“1. When file was known to con- 
tain unfavorable informa- 
tion (category I, 23; category 
EE eS ae eee 67 

“2. When file was not known to 
contain unfavorable infor- 
mation at time of resigna- 
tion but in each case the in- 
vestigation resulted in un- 
favorable reports based on 
criteria outlined in sec. 8 
(a) of Executive Order 
10450 (category II, 165 16 

“D. Other separations (except resigna- 

tions) before security deter- 
mination completed: 

“1, When file was known to con- 
tain unfavorable informa- 
tion under sec. 8 (a) of Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450 (cate- 
gory I, 37; category II. 2)__. 39 

“2. When file was not known to 
contain unfavorable infor- 
mation at time of separation 
but in each case the inves- 
tigation resulted in unfa- 
vorable reports based on 
criteria outlined in sec. 

8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450 (category I, 1; cate- 
ee Ae a Ae Ep a ee 11 
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“i Includes 1 termination directed by Civil 
Service Commission 

“2 Separations include retirements, reduc- 
tions-in-force, abandonment of position, ex- 
piration of appointment, etc.“ 

“CATEGORY I 

“Category I refers to the number whose 
files contained information indicating in 
various degrees subversive activities, sub- 
versive associations, or membership in sub- 
versive organizations. 

“CATEGORY II 

“Category II refers to the number whose 
files contained information indicating any 
other type, or types, of derogatory informa- 
tion falling within the purview of Executive 
Order 10450 which established security re- 
quirements for Government employment. 

“Category II includes: (1) Any behavior, 
activities, or associations which tend to show 
that the individual is not reliable or trust- 
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worthy; (2) any deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions, falsifications, or omissions of material 
facts; (3) any criminal, infamous, dishonest, 
immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, 
habitual use of intoxicants to excess drug 
addiction, or sexual perversion; (4) an ad- 
judication of insanity, or treatment for seri- 
ous mental or neurological disorder without 
satisfactory evidence of cure; (5) any facts 
which furnish reason to believe that the 
individual may be subjected to coercion, in- 
fluence, or pressure which may cause him 
to act contrary to the best interests of the 
national security." 

Secretary Hobby: “Mr. Chairman, would 
you like me at this time to bring the Director 
of the Office of Security in? 

“He is here if you need him.” 

Mr. Busgerr: “No; I thought I would wait 
and go into this in detall when we hold 
hearings on the budget for your office, of 
which the Office of Security is a part.” 

Secretary Hobby: All right, sir.“ 

Mr. Busser: “I do not propose to go into 
the detalls of the Office this morning at all, 
but I think it might be interesting, Mr. 
Rockefeller, if you would explain for the 
record what I think has been guessed about 
and misrepresented around the city in the 
press; that is, the probable reason why the 
various departments are releasing their fig- 
ures as they come before the subcommittees 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I am 
referring now to the request I made of the 
Security Office for certain information, out 
of which a conference developed, and a 
policy was laid down for all the departments 
of Government on this matter. 

“Would you state briefly just what the 
situation was, and what has developed, which 
I think has been a good thing for everyone?” 

Mr. Rockefeller: Well, Mr. Chairman, as 
you know, the President from the very be- 
ginning and all the members of the Cabinet 
have been deeply concerned to protect the 
individuals who are involved either as 
security risks, or people concerning whom 
there might be some suspicion as to their 
security problems. 

“They have been desirous to protect these 
people from having any unjust allegations 
made that might get in the press, or might 
get out around the Government, which 
might unfairly hurt their reputations, and 
future opportunities for employment.” 

Mr. Bussey. I will subscribe to that.“ 

Mr. Rockefeller: This whole thing is such 
a serious question and such a difficult one to 
deal with that they have leaned over back- 
ward to watch out for the interests and the 
rights of individuals. 

“Actually, as a background to the issu- 
ance of the new security order under which 
the action was taken, which was presented 
to you by the Secretary in this memorandum, 
each department then proceeded to set up 
their own regulations which were designed 
to carry out that order in the departments. 

“The action which is reported here is the 
evidence of the program carried out in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under the Secretary's leadership. 

“The President had given some overall 
figures, and then you asked, in connection 
with the study for our department to release 
to you in the breakdown of our programs, and 
the reasons for the programs in HEW. 

“That immediately raised the question as 
to what information should be given out 
which (1) would not in any way do what I 
said in the beginning—that is, jeopardize 
the rights of individuals involved—or (2) 
prejudice them, and which would set a 
pattern or precedent for other departments 
where we might take some action in our 
case which would be perfectly simple, and 
which would be In no way prejudicial to the 
interest of anyone, but which in another 
department without our knowledge might 
set a pattern or a precedent which could be 
very embarassing to them, and their people, 
because of an entirely different situation. 
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“Therefore, your request was discussed 
with the central authorities in Government, 
and as it was a very logical one and a very 
reasonable one, a procedure was developed 
and a standard pattern was developed on the 
basis on which information was then made 
available to the various committees, on re- 
quest, and the departments were then per- 
mitted to give it out within that framework 
for public knowledge,” 

Mr. Bussey. “I may say, for the record, 
that I have given strict instructions to the 
Appropriation Committee staff that, in any 
checking which they do, they are, under no 
conditions, to ask for anything in the per- 
sonnel files which is of a confidential na- 
ture.” 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER, “I would like to say for 
the record that the Secretary is very appre- 
ciative of the way in which you handled 
this matter, and in the way your staff rep- 
resentatives handled it. They were most 
considerate and helpful throughout.” 

Representative JoHN E. Focarty (Demo- 
crat, Rhode Island) had previously submit- 
ted to the Department several questions con- 
cerning the security program, and Secretary 
Hobby presented written replies which were 
inserted in the record of March 26. Relevant 
excerpts follow: 

“QUESTION 

“How many of the 78 security risks con- 
tained in the Civil Service Commission's 
breakdown for your Department were per- 
sons hired by the previous administration? 

“(a) Were any of these 78 persons hired 
while you were in office? 

“(b) Were all of the 78 removed under the 
provisions of Executive Order 10450? 

(e) Were all of the 27 listed as subversives 
removed under the provisions of Executive 
Order 10450? 

“(d) Were security determinations made 
in all of the 78 cases? 

“ANSWER 

“Inasmuch as our personnel files were 
maintained on a decentralized basis we do 
not have complete records readily available 
in our central files as to the exact date of 
hiring in each individual case. The person- 
nel files in which this type of information is 
recorded are located in scattered personnel 
offices throughout the country, and it is 
therefore necessary to communicate with 
these various personnel offices to secure the 
requested data. 

“Questions 4, and 4a, will therefore be 
answered just as soon as we are able to 
obtain this type of information.” 

(The information will be found beginning 
on p. 785.) 

“(b) The 78 figure includes terminations 
effected because of information coming to 
the Department's attention which falls with- 
in the purview of section 8 (a) of Executive 
Order 10450 regardless of whether the ter- 
mination was effected under Public Law 733 
or by other procedures and also includes 
resignations which occurred before the secu- 
rity determination was completed when the 
file contained unfavorable information under 
section 8 (a) of the order. 

“(c) The same situation as in 4b above 
applies to the 27 whose files contained infor- 
mation indicating in various degrees sub- 
versive activities, subversive associations, or 
membership in subversive organizations. 

“(d) As noted above, the 78 figure includes 
resignations which occurred before the secu- 
rity determination was completed. In each 
case the file contained unfavorable informa- 
tion under section 8 (a) of the order, 

“QUESTION 

“How many cases did you report to the 
Civil Service Commission as your portion of 
the 1,456 security risk figure released on 
October 23, 1953? 

“(a) Were all of these cases counted in 
your subsequent report of 78? 

“(b) Were any of these 
hired while you were in office? 


persons 


1954 


“(c) Were all of the removed under 
the provisions of Executive Order 10450? 

“(d) Were all of these persons listed as 
subversives removed under the provisions of 
Executive Order 10450? 

“(e) Were security determinations made 
in all of the cases? 

“ANSWER 

“In accordance with established procedure, 
this Department notifies the Civil Service 
Commission of action taken on each security 
investigation. This notification is supplied 
to the Civil Service Commission on a form 
supplied by that agency. 

“The only agency-by-agency breakdown 
that is available is the breakdown released 
by the Civil Service Commission in March 
1954, which is referred to in question 4 above. 
Therefore, no separate statistics are available 
to this Department as to the items listed 
under question 5. 

“QUESTION 


“How many of the 27 subversive cases 
credited to you by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion were actually fired by your agency? 

“(a) For what reasons were these people 
fired? 

“(b) Would any of these people have been 
cleared of the subversives charge had they 
been aware that such charges existed in their 
files and had exercised their right of appeal? 

“(c) In other words—was the derogatory 
information of a subversive nature strong 
enough to have fired the employee through 
the channels of Executive Order 19450? 

“ANSWER 


“The total number of terminations ef- 
fected because of information coming to the 
Department's attention which falls within 
the purview of section 8 (a) of Executive 
Order 10450 regardless of whether the termi- 
nation was effected under Public Law 733 or 
by other procedures during the period from 
May 28, 1953, to December 31, 1953, was 12. 
The figure of 12, includes 1 termination di- 
rected by the Civil Service Commission, 
which was not listed In the release by the 
Civil Service Commission in March 1954. Of 
the above total, the files of five contained 
information indicating in various degrees 
subversive activities, subversive assocations, 
or membership in subversive organizations. 

“(a) The above terminations were effected 
because of information coming to the De- 
partment’s attention which falls within the 
purview of section 8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450, 

“(b) and (c) The files of 27 contained in- 
formation indicating in various degrees sub- 
versive activities, subversive associations, or 
membership in subversive organizations. 
With respect to those who resigned before 
final security determination was completed, 
the derogatory information relating to the 
above matters would necessarily have had to 
be evaluated before a positive determination 
could have been made as to the necessity 
for suspension of the employee in the in- 
terests of the national security. 

“QUESTION X 

“Have you sent any cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecution? 

“ANSWER 


“Cases involving a possible violation of 
Federal statutes are being reported directly 
to the Federal investigative agency which 
has investigative Jurisdiction over the Fed- 
eral statute involved. No separate statistics 
have been maintained on the number of 
cases so reported since the further investiga- 
tion conducted as to possible criminal prose- 
cution is entirely handled by the agency havy- 
ing investigative jurisdiction.” 

On May 18 the committee again consid- 
ered the subject of the number of security 
risks in the Department: 

Mr. Bussey: “During the opening state- 
ment of the Secretary before the committee 
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there were certain questions asked as to the 
results of investigations regarding security, 
loyal, and so forth, and certain information 
was furnished at that time. Has there been 
any appreciable change in the figures or sta- 
tistics since then?” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “If I am correct, the 
chairman is referring to questions Mr. Focar- 
Ty asked?” 

Mr. Busnrey: Mr. Focarry and myself, too, 
both asked some questions, and he submitted 
a list of questions.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “That related to the 
original figures given out by the Govern- 
ment and Civil Service; is that not correct?” 

Mr. Focarty: Les.“ 

Mr. Rockefeller: To tell you the honest 
truth, I cannot tell you what date those were. 
Did those run to the end of the year, or cur- 
rently? I have forgotten what the dates 
were." 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rockefeller: “They ran to the first of 
the year. 

“I think the total, according to what Mr. 
Schmidt said, that was given to you was May 
28 to December 31, 1953, and the total was 
147.“ 

Mr. Bussey: What changes have taken 
place since that?“ 

Mr. Rockefeller: To that should be added 
91 actions.” 

Mr, Bussey; "I think it might be well at 
this point in the hearing to revise this table 
that was put in back at the time the Secre- 
tary appeared and bring this up to date 
showing all the actions.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: “Giving the totals?” 

Mr. Bussey: “Yee.” 

Mr. Rockefeller: That would be 238, with 
the same breakdown." 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


“Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


“I, SECURITY ACTIONS UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 
10450, MAY 28, 1953, THROUGH APR, 30, 
1954 


(a) Total number of suspensions ef- 
fected for security reasons under 
Public Law 733 and Executive 
Order 10450 during reporting 
period (category I, 1322 13 

(b) Total number of terminations ef- 
fected because of information 
coming to the Department's at- 
tention which falls within the 
purview of sec. 8 (a) of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, regardless of 
whether the termination was ef- 
fected under Public Law 733 or 
by other procedures (category I, 
LOS ORENT 22, SO) apa ween 

(c) Resignations before security de- 

termination completed: 

1, When file was known to con- 
tain unfavorable Informa- 
tion under sec. 8 (a) of 
Executive Order 10450 (cat- 
egory I, 37; category II, 
SO) E TERPS A AAEN 96 

2. When file was not known to 
contain unfavorable infor- 
mation at time of resigna- 
tion but in each case the 
investigation resulted in 
unfavorable reports based 
on criteria outlined in sec, 

8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450 (category II. 25) — 25 
(d) Other separations (except resig- 
nations) before security de- 
termination completed: 

1. When file was known to con- 
tain unfavorable informa- 
tion under sec. 8 (a) of 


Executive Order 10450 
category I, 53; category 
D a secns- 5 58 


Includes 1 termination directed by Civil 
Service Commission.” 
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2. When file was not known to 
contain unfayorable infor- 
mation at time of separa- 
tion but in each case the 
investigation resulted in 
unfavorable reports based 
on criteria outlined in sec. 
8 (a) of Executive Order 
10450 (category I, 1; cate- 


gory 3K, 16) VAASAAN ROAA Tn yf 
(Separations include retire- 
ments, reductions in force, 


abandonment of position, ex- 
piration of appointment, etc.) 


“CATEGORY 1 

“Category I refers to the number whose 
files contained information indicating in 
various degrees subversive activities, sub- 
verstve associations, or membership in sub- 
versive organizations, 

“CATEGORY II 

“Category IT refers to the number whose 
files contained information indicating any 
other type or types, or derogatory informa- 
tion falling within the purview of Executive 
Order 10450, which established security re- 
quirements for Government employment, 

“Category II includes: (1) Any behavior, 
activities, or associations which tend to show 
that the individual is not reliable or trust- 
worthy; (2) any deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions, falsifications, or omissions of material 
facts; (3) any criminal, infamous, dishonest, 
immoral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, 
habitual use of intoxicants to excess, drug 
addiction, or sexual perversion; (4) an ad- 
Judication of insanity, or treatment for seri- 
ous mental or neurological disorder without 
satisfactory evidence of cure; (5) any facts 
which furnish reason to believe that the 
individual may be subjected to coercion, 
influence, or pressure which may cause him 
to act contrary to the best interests of the 
national security. 

“Question 4: How many of the 78 security 
risks contained in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s breakdown for your Department were 
posong hired by the previous administra- 
tion 

“(a) Were any of these 78 persons hired 
while you were in office? 

“Answer: The agency-by-agency break- 
down released by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in March 1954 included 11 terminations 
effected in this Department because of in- 
formation coming to the Department's atten- 
tion which falis within the purview of section 
8 (a) of Executive Order 10450 regardless of 
whether the termination was effected under 
Public Law 733 or by other procedures, and 
67 resignations which occured before the 
security determination was completed when 
the file contained unfavorable information 
under section 8 (a) of the order, a total of 78. 

“The 78 figure includes 45 persons who 
were hired by the Federal Security Agency 
prior to January 22, 1953, during the pre- 
vious administration. Thirty-three of the 
78 were hired since January 22, 1953, and of 
this number, 20 were hired prior to May 
28, 1953, the effective date of Executive Order 
10450, and 13 subsequent to May 28, 1953. 

“Since May 28, 1953, the effective date cf 
Executive Order 10450, all appointments 
made are subject to investigation. Where 
the investigation required by Executive 
Order 10450 develops information indicating 
that the retention in employment of any 
employee so hired may not be clearly con- 
sistent with the interests of the national 
security, such information is reviewed and 
evaluated and a determination made as to 
whether or not the ‘continued employment 
of the Individual concerned is clearly con- 
sistent with the interests of the national 
security,” 
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Dorchester Day, 1630-1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article written by me entitled 
“Dorchester Day, 1630-1954.“ together 
with an excellent poem entitled “Mother 
Dorchester Towne,” written by John 
Meade. 

The town of Dorchester, Mass., now a 
part of Boston, Mass., is one of the most 
historic communities in North America. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

DorcHestra Dar, 1630-1954 


(By Hon. Jonx W. McCormacs, of 
Massachusetts) 

One reason I like so much to write this 
article is because in Congress most of us are 
caught up in the stream of current and crisis 
history. Our grasp of the essentials has a 
tendency to become blurred unless we return 
to our origins, our roots, so to speak, and re- 
plenish our understanding of the United 
States of America by going back to its 
sources. Dorchester Day brings to the sur- 
face of our time an abundant and a very 
special kind of typical American history. If 
you were with me in Washington from day 
to day and hour to hour—and I wish you 
could be—you would be, I am sure, amazed 
to recognize how closely knit are the deci- 
sions of this moment with the principles and 
the traditions of our country, as they devel- 
oped from the days in 1630 when Dorchester 
was founded, 

Like the sound and solid guidance for life 
we learn at our mother’s knee and in the 
home, so in the halls of government, where 
sometimes grave decisions have to be taken, 
we get our sense of direction, our Insistence 
on integrity, our strength of conscience, from 
familiarity with the circumstances of Amer- 
ica’s beginning and America's growth. That 
is why I am so happy to prepare this article 
because it affords the opportunity to steep 
again in the historical folklore of our coun- 
try. One reason I believe that the American 
people have been so wise in their judgments 
through the decades is because they have 
maintained their reverence for history and 
the past, as exemplified by this ceremony 
today. Their judgments have been imbedded 
deep in their knowledge of what went before 
and their respect for it—and by the past I 
mean not only our past in relation to 1630, 
but also, their past, in relation to the story 
of American justice, and to the Old and New 
Testament to which they were so profoundly 
devoted. 

We are a religous people, and what we cele- 
brate on this anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Dorchester seems to me to be 
a part of the design of an infinite will. 
Surely the long, often peaceful, sometimes 
violent, story of Dorchester is not just a 
happenstance that occurred as one might 
turn a street corner either to the west or to 
the east; an event in time and space unre- 
lated to anything else and alone. No; as we 


examine the pattern, we must find the finger 


of God tracing the story: We see how Inti- 
mately the story of Dorchester is interwoven, 
and how subtly, with the rest of the early 
history of our country. We see how it ts 
practically one with the landing of the Pil- 
grims in 1620. We cannot miss its remark- 
able involvement with the events of the 
American Revolution, with the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States and 
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its Bill of Rights, and with the expansion to 
the West and the building of our country. 
We must see how robust and adamant the 
Colonies were in the conquest of nature it- 
self on this rockbound coast, and how for- 
bearingly they contended with the Indians. 

All of this gives us this day evidence of 
the patient and paternal touch of the divine 
will, 

But there is also testimony even more 
concrete. It was, after all, religious men 
and women who played what, I must believe, 
is the chicf role in the organization of the 
founders of Dorchester even before they left 
England for the American shore. It was a 
Rev. John Warham and a Rev. John Maver- 
ick who were the ministers and leaders of the 
little group that met in Plymouth. England, 
and constituted themselves a church com- 
munity. In reaching out for this historical 
material I am in great part indebted—and 
very much so—to the Dorchester, Mass., 
tercentenary committee of 1930, and to the 
subcommittee on the historical booklet, of 
which Patrick J. Connelly, former postmas- 
ter of Boston, Mass., was chairman, and 
Richard P. Bonney was editor, and which in- 
cluded Mary B. Corr, Edward A. Huebener, 
and Carrie M. W. Weis. The research they 
did, the information they compiled, the 
story they organized and presented is for 
me an excellent piece of worknranship, fash- 
foned with an affectionate objectivity, and 
I am proud to employ a good deal of it in 
writing this article. I think we would do 
well—if this has not already been done— 
to put out a reissue of this booklet so that 
every home in Dorchester, perhaps every 
home in Boston, might have a copy. 

For our world is caught—as if suspended— 
in a dreadful impasse of history, a unique 
state of tension, which has been described 
as a cold war“ and which is marked by 
“hot war“ interludes Korea and Indochina. 
The struggle that is now clearly defined be- 
tween a free and a slave world depends for 
its success, for elther side, on the winning 
of the support of mankind. The historical 
product we have, so to put it, to sell to 
the human race, is well told by our con- 
temporaries as it was magnificently lived by 
our forbears. It is this we need to propa- 
gandize first among ourselves, by the distri- 
bution among us, of material like this splen- 
did booklet, and then among the peoples of 
the world by acquainting them with the 
history of freedom as we struggled for it 
and won it on these shores. If the masters 
of the Kremlin knew this history only half 
at well as we know it, they would recognize 
the folly of presuming that a people in pos- 
session of so sacred a treasure as the Ameri- 
can credo would ever permit its betrayal, or 
would ever submit to a tyranny that strikes 
to the very heart of the edifice our people 
created on this soil. 

Let us, therefore, no matter how well we 
may know it or how often we have heard 
it repeated, review again in brief this mite 
of history, as we would repeat a sacred and 
familiar prayer, not because it is new but 
because it is loved. And we can thank our 
enemies, actual or potential, for reminding 
us that this liberty, this democratic gov- 
ernment, this Bill of Rights, this dignity of 
the individual, this system of free schools, 
this election freely by secret ballot, this 
equal justice under law, this right of peti- 
tion, this “We, the people,” this “Nation, 
under God,” cannot be taken for granted 
except at our peril. We can thank the enemy 
for reminding us that as it was won by end- 
less effort and endless combat, so it can 
be lost by shameful neglect and slothful 
indifference. 

A people intensely devoted to Dorchester'’s 
Partiotic past, as we who celebrate Dor- 
chester Day, can be expected to follow in 
the footsteps of those whose deeds we honor. 
I do not believe we will let ourselves forget 
that Dorchester is derived from Dorsetshire 
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in England, afterward called Dorchester, and 
that the early settlers largely came from 
there, founding the Dorchester which is 
now a historical community on this con- 
tinent. There was in England’s Dorchester 
a Rev. John White, rector of St. Peter's 
Church in that city, who well before the 
sailing of the Mayflower dreamed and 
planned a settlement in the New World that 
would be guided by the precepta of religion. 
As you see, the religious influence was in- 
variably predominant, even as it was with 
the great Jesuit Fathers whose explorations 
opened up to civilization and to Christianity 
other great teritories on this continent; and 
as it was, of course, predominant in the life 
of Columbus himself, the first and the great- 
est explorer of them all. 

The religious and political persecutions of 
James I and his son, Charles, hastened the 
plan. The Reverend Mr. White associated 
himself with other leading Puritans, The 
Massachusetts Bay Company was organized 
and John Endicott was sent here to found 
Salem in 1628 With the help of a Lord 
Dorchester, a courtier of King Charles I, a 
liberal charter was secured by the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company. This permitted them 
to settle and govern the area on these shores 
between the Charles and the Merrimac Riv- 
ers, and that, it may be said, from a real- 
estate standpoint, is the practical beginning 
of the great project. It will be noted that 
many historic communities were included In 
the original grant, including what ts now the 
South Boston section of Boston. Like Moses, 
who also dreamed and planned and admin- 
istered much but never, himself, got to the 
Holy Land, so the Reverend Mr. White never 
left the Church of England, though sympa- 
thetic to the Puritans, and In fact never left 
England. His achlevement, in the practical 
sense, consisted in seeing to it that one of 
the ships in the feet sent out by the Bay 
Company carried a considerable group of his 
own parishioners to the new land. This 
ship was called the Mary and John and the 
two churchmen I mention before, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Warham and the Reverend Mr. 
Maverick, headed the expedition. I am told 
that visitors from New England to Dorches- 
ter, England, make it a point to visit the 
grave of the Reverend Mr. White in the porch 
of St. Peter's as one visits a shrine. The two 
ministers I mentioned whom he had selected 
to head the mission were permeated with his 
views on religion and education and the 
spirit of self-government. 

The voyage in this 400-ton vessel began on 
March 20, 1630, and ended 70 days later. 
Actually they landed at what Ils now Hull. 
With the help of settlers who had been here 
before them, they moved their goods and 
cattle to better ground, pending the findings 
of exploring parties sent out in quest of a 
permanent settlement. One exploring com- 
pany followed the Charles River to what is 
now the arsenal at Watertown. The second 
company was delighted with a spot the In- 
dians called Mattapannock. They especially 
liked its salt marshes for pasturage and its 
rocky hill for defense. The Mattapannock 
of the Indians was, of course, South Boston, 
and the marsh, as you know, is called the 
cow pasture to this day. That rocky emi- 
nence is today Savin Hill. It has been a 
rather reliable guess that they set foot at 
first at what is now the junction of Pleasant 
and East Cottage Streets in the area that 
came to be Identified as Allen's Plain. 

This was Dorchester as of 1631. 

Under conditions that we today would 
consider rude and inhospitable beyond en- 
durance, they built their thatch-roofed 
cabins and their mecting house in a close 
community as a common protection against 
possibly hostile Indians. With the Indian 
threat later eliminated the area of occu- 
pation widened. 


I quote an interesting bit of this history 
from the tercentenary document. It says: 
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“The first houses were built along a road 
stretching from the first meeting house to 
the Rock Hill of the settlers, the Savin Hill 
of today, where a fort was located. It fol- 
lowed the line of Pleasant Street and Savin 
Hill Avenue. Another early road covered 
the route of Pond Street and Crescent Ave- 
nue to the cow pasture. From the five cor- 
ners at the end of Pond Street, a lane ran 
toward the neck (Boston Street). Jones 
Hill was circled by a road following the 
lines of Stoughton, Hancock, and Pleasant 
Streets to Savin Hill Avenue. Access to 
Roxbury and Boston was over a road run- 
ning from the meeting house along Cottage, 
Humphrey, and Dudley Streets to the center 
of old Roxbury at Eliot Square. When Is- 
rael Stoughton set up his grist mill at the 
falls of the Neponset in 1633, it was neces- 
sary to build a road across the great lots. 
This left Hancock Street at the foot of 
Meeting House Hill, and followed Winter 
and Adams Streets to the lower mills. It 
became an important route from Boston to 
the Plymouth colony, and was known as 
the Lower Road.” 

For me these data hold an intriguing 
quaintness because, like all of you, I know 
these names and these places so well, and 
what I am relating goes back more than 300 
years. 

These names and these places, down 
through the centuries, are a part of the fab- 
rie of the Nation's history. The first church, 
at Cottage and Pleasant Streets, was not 
only a house of worship but a civic center, 
a school, a storage place for valuables, and 
& powder magazine, From time to time it 
Was enlarged and improved and finally moved 
to a better site, the east side of Winter 
Street, at what has as a result become Meet- 
ing House Hill. The church was the heart 
of the community, the source of its leader- 
ship. In fact, church membership was an 
indispensable qualification for citizenship. 
There are many examples of church decisions 
enforced by the secular arm. 

It has been recorded by our tercentenary 
historians that Dorchester was first to or- 
fanize local government by the town meet- 
ing, and that it was first to establish a 
free school supported by public taxation. 
No contradicton of these claims has come 
to my attention. No doubt other commu- 
nities in New England would have adopted 
these ideas for education and self-govern- 
ment, even if there had never been a Dor- 
chester settlement. But I am proud to 
shout from the hilltops Dorchester's claims 
in this respect. Again in refreshing one's 
Americanism at the fountain source of 
American tradition, in determining ques- 
tions on public ald to education, in seeking 
out the nature of free government, and 
official decision democratically arrived at, 
one must feed one's thinking in just such 
history as that of Dorchester. For the very 
heartbeat of American life goes back directly 
to what our forebears did in Dorchester when 
they established—for the first time on this 
soil—the town meeting and tax-supported 
education. 

The memorable date of the first town meet- 
ing was October 8, 1633. 

The founding fathers then stipulated 
that “the men of the colony should meet 
on every Monday evening, at the meeting 
house, there to settle and set down such 
orders as may tend to the general good, and 
every man to be bound thereby without gain- 
Saying or resistance.” 

It might be helpful, in the light of the 
appropriation facts of our own time, to recall 
that the town’s appropriation proved inade- 
quate to run the first free school in Dor- 
chester, so that perhaps it is not correct 
to say that it was wholly free, for a small 
tuition fee was charged to make up the dif- 
ference. On the other hand, I do not believe 
it can be said that education was in any way 
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frustrated because of this fee, for our found- 
ing fathers were wise and liberal enough to 
make it payable, if necessary, in firewood. 
And it would seem to me that just about 
the most abundant product in the whole 
wide world at that time was firewood from 
the vast wilderness that enveloped the early 
settlers. What the taxation failed to pro- 
vide in the way of education for the young, 
came from the sweat of the brow that 
produced the necessary amount of firewood. 
Thinking of this hour and looking back, as 
one called upon to help decide appropria- 
tions in the Congress of the United States, 
I must say I can find precious little fault 
with that arrangement. 

The process may not be suitable to our 
time but the principle, it seems to me, is 
ideal. 

Dorchester deserves another singular pre- 
eminence in history, which I do not believe 
has been properly noted, probably because 
of the greater scope of an achievement along 
kindred lines by William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania. The people who founded 
Dorchester dealt fairly with the Indians, and 
both settlers and Indians profited accord- 
ingly. When the two groups first met, the 
Indians held up a fish to show their peaceful 
intentions and the pioneers held up a bis- 
cuit. Back in 1657 some 6,000 acres of land 
were given over to the Indians as a reserva- 
tion at a place then called Ponkapoag and 
now known as the town of Canton. We can 
only guess how many American scalps and 
Indian lives were saved as a result of the 
intelligent and Christlike relationship the 
Dorchester settlers maintained with the 
Massachusetts Indians, When the citizens 
of Dorchester girded their loins to fight the 
Indians, it was against the Pequots of Con- 
necticut in 1636, and the Narragansett 
tribesmen of King Philip in 1675. ‘Their 
participation was rather as the result of an 
alliance, and not as the consequence of di- 
rect relationship of the citizens of Dorches- 
ter with the Indians who had become hostile. 

In our relationships with less advanced 
portions of the earth today I believe we can 
take a page from the book of the early Dor- 
chester settlers. 

American character, independence, and 
just plain raw courage, run through the 
whole story of Dorchester participation in 
the American Revolution. They did not like 
the Stamp Act, and they said so. They in- 
structed their representative, one John 
Robinson, to do all he could to secure the 
act's repeal. In 1770 they went so far as to 
pass resolutions pledging themselves to boy- 
cott goods of British origin. The Dorchester 
Committee of Correspondence met with 
other committees in Faneuil Hall in 1773 to 
discuss what should be done about British 
ships loaded with tea in Boston Harbor, 
Dorchester, through its representative, de- 
fied the British Parliament, when the British 
destroyed the independence of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court. Dorchester's voice 
was strong in the Suffolk Resolves which 
carried in their temper and meaning some 
of the thinking that later emerged in the 
more historic Declaration of Independence. 
An important group of Dorchester citizens 
risked their lives in adopting the Suffolk 
Resolves at the home of a Daniel Vose, which 
was across the Neponset River in Milton 
Lower Mills. 

Dorchester both before and during the 
revolution was in the midst of its danger 
and its fury. 

There were 350 Dorchester men who fought 
under Washington. They participated in the 
brilliant series of maneuvers by which Gen- 
eral Washington drove the British from Bos- 
ton, and in the course of which Dorchester 
Heights played so prominent a role. Support 
from Dorchester to the revolution was loyal 
and constant. On May 23, 1776, the town 
passed a resolution pledging the Continental 
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its support should the decision be 
made to declare the Thirteen Colonies in- 
dependent, 

There is a vast history that cannot te 
touched in this brief pointing up of the 
highlights. There was the role for example 
that Dorchester citizens played in the Civil 
War contributing 1,342 men out of a popu- 
lation of 10,000 and losing 97. There was 
the incredible growth of trade and industry, 
and the concurrent increase of population 
to more than 200,000 in our own time. It 
was in Dorchester that for the first time in 
New England corn was ground by power. 
Dorchester gave the Nation its first playing 
cards. It furnished great names to the 
Nation: Edward Everett, United States Sena- 
tor, Ambassador to England, writer and ora- 
tor; the industrialists James Baker and Ross- 
well Gleason; Joseph Lord who founded Dor- 
chester, South Carolina; John Lothrop Mot- 
ley, the historian; Samuel J. Barrows, editor; 
Maria Cummins and William T. Adams, 
poets; Josephine Preston Peabody, the poet- 
ess; Lucy Stone; the Reverend Hugh Blunt, 
poet. Dorchester gave us Henry L. Pierce 
and George Hibbard, notable in the field of 
public service, and John F. Fitzgerald, a 
Dorchester resident, all three having been 
mayors of Boston. Marshall P. Wilder, mer- 
chant, philanthropist and statesman, the 
founder of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, was a citizen of Dorchester. And 
there were other great preachers, writers, 
and publicists. In passing I might say the 


late John F. Fitzgerald was grandfather of 


United States Senator Jon F. KENNEDY, 

Dorchester diminished in territorial size 
from time to time, and this in itself is a sign 
of the thirst for self-government and inde- 
pendence; for it was the very desire for 
independence in New England that led to the 
breaking up of the large towns for smaller 
self-governed units. 

In line with this spirit, Dorchester at first 
fought annexation to Boston. But as com- 
munity life became more complex, as com- 
munication media developed, and as trans- 
portation provided greater concentration 
without any real loss of autonomy, sentiment 
changed, and in 1869 the people of Dorchester 
voted for annexation to Boston, by a vote 
that nevertheless showed a strong remaining 
sentiment for separation. By January 4, 
1870, Dorchester's existence as a town ended. 

Time and again I have thought of the sig- 
nificance of Dorchester as a precious frag- 
ment of my country. The vast industries it 
now supports; its teeming and active popula- 
tion. Its cultural life, its religious life— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—its schools 
and its theaters. Its alert publications. Its 
extraordinary aliveness; its throbbing Amer- 
icanism, 

Yes, it gave us our first town meeting and 
it gave us our first tax-supported school. It 
fought in ever war and it dealt fairly with its 
neighbors. 

What, you may ask, is its significance? 
What does it add up to? It adds up to this: 
It makes for the greatest comfort that can 
come to the American soul In the hours of 
long and bitter tension the world is experi- 
encing today. For what is true of Dorchester 
is true, in essence, of the thousands of other 
American communities, and it is true of the 
whole of the United States. Philadelphia 
has its Constitution Day, and Texas remem- 
bers the Alamo. Just as Dorchester dealt 
fairly with the people the settlers found here 
in 1630, so the United States dealt fairly 
with Cuba and Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines; so the United States needs no for- 
tified frontiers either at the Mexican or the 
Canadian borders. 

The United States as a nation has a char- 
acter that gets its strength from faith in 
God and from the education and the en- 
lightenment of its people. 

Today, we are confronted with a menace 
that is without parallel in all of human his- 
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tory. The story of Dorchester explains why 
an almighty providence has put us—this 
great Nation—in position, through a divine 
pian, for leadership of the free world. The 
story of Dorchester explains why—thank 
God—the cleavage between the free and the 
slave world today is so clear, is so undisput- 
able, that we can accurately and truthfully 
identify the two great contenders, one as 
free, the other as slave. 

Never has the line been more clearly and 
plainly drawn. 

What our forebears have done for us Is to 
help us with their example to see the path 
we must follow. They wanted freedom 
enough to dare and suffer anything. They 
have given us that heritage. 

There is in Dorchester a sample of the 
strength and the character of this Nation. 
This gives hope not only to us, but to the 
whole free world. We have tremendous 
strength in being: economic strength, mili- 
tary strength, the strength of leadership in 
statecraft, in science, in Just sheer energy 
and initiative. It has been built in us 
through the centuries and it is now in full 
growth. But we have above all the vigor 
that comes from the faith that gave such 
power to the heart and the sinews of the 
early settlers, and that is the source of our 
great inner might today. These are the 
forces that guarantee our security. With 
might resting on these foundations, the 
enemy cannot destroy us—and I believe that 
the Kremlin knows it. 

We have a sublime faith to live by, and I 
hope to see and participate in many Dor- 
chester Days yet to come, in a strong and 

ful and a happy America and in a 
peaceful world. 


MOTHER DORCHESTER TOWNE 


Proudiy we gather to celebrate here; 

The birth of a town that we love and revere; 

Dorchester, where highlights of history were 
made; 

Deserves every tribute that now can be paid. 


Here stands the site of the first public school; 

Where “Free to the Rich and the Poor” was 
the rule; 

Here where the Pilgrims 
planned; 

Dorchester's town meetings the first in this 
land, 


Her sons helped to fortify Dorchester Heights. 

They helped too to draw up our famed bill 
of rights; 

They also made plans to throw into the sea; 

A cargo of Britain's much overtaxed tea. 


By giving this Nation great men of renown; 

They earned the name “Mother Dorchester 
Towne,” 

Where the good neighbor spirit is still to be 
found; 

God bless every inch of her dear hallowed 
ground. 


assembled and 


—By John Meade. 


Isn’t It Wonderful: Back to the Spoils 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under icave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article written by 
Jerry Kluttz, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
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August 1, 1954. The article, CSC Ac- 
tion Opens Path To Control of Many 
Jobs by Patronage Forces, follows: 
Tue Feperat Dalar 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 
CSC ACTION OPENS PATH TO CONTROL OF MANY 
JOBS BY PATRONAGE FORCES 

The Civil Service Commission has, by a 
recent action, helped clear the path to parti- 
san political control over mony thousands 
of Federal jobs which are supposed to be 
under its merit system. 

The agency was created to strengthen the 
merit system in Government; it is supposed 
to be divorced from political considerations 
in the appointments and promotions of Fed- 
eral personnel. 

In an unpublicized move, however, CSC di- 
rected each of its 10 regional offices and the 
800 agency boards of examiners to send a 
copy of each authorized job opening to the 
head of the appropriate agency here. Ofi- 
cially, it now maintains this step was taken 
for another purpose—to keep a closer check 
on the direct hiring of agencies. 

However, once the lists of civil-service 
jobs to be filed are sent here, political wheels 
begin to grind. Many of the jobs are re- 
ferred to the Republican National Commit- 
tee and to other GOP political sources, and 
candidates who are cleared politically are 
given preference for the appointments. 

As revealed here on July 19, agency heads 


have been directed by the White House to 


clear appointments to these and to other 
Federal jobs with the Republican National 
Committee. The recent CSC action makes 
the task of spotting vacant Federal jobs, and 
of clearing them, much easier for politicians. 

In fact, a top Federal official conceded to 
this reporter that the CSC order was for the 
dual purpose of supplying Federal job in- 
formation to GOP patronage forces and also 
to provide CSC with information on the 
effectiveness of its job examining program. 

The jobs involved are referred to as 303 
authority positions by Government people. 
These positions are under Ciyil Service, but 
are ones which CSC is unable to fill from a 
list of eligibles who qualified for them 
through competitive tests. In such cases, 
CSC authorizes the agencies to fill the jobs 
from the Open market, provided the people 
selected mect its minimum standards for 
them. =- 

An estimated 40,000 jobs were filled last 
year through the direct hiring, or “303,” au- 
thority. Despite the slowdown in Federal 
hiring, the number this year couid be even 
larger for these reasons: 

1. CSC has a smaller operating budget; it 
has fewer dollars to spend on competitive 
tests, and that would indicate more CSC jobs 
will be filled through direct agency hiring. 

2. However, there is a deep suspicion in 
reliable quarters that some agency officials 
in the field have yielded to political pres- 
sures and are deliberately not holding tests 
for some jobs in order to open the door for 
appointments to them from political sources, 

The extent to which CSC will enter the 
partisan political arena is likely to be deter- 
mined by the method used to fill its several 
vacant regional director positions, 

Reportedly, Chairman Philip Young, who 
has the power over them, wants to fill them 
with career civil seryants on a merit basis, 
a system followed many years by the agency 
which is charged with promotion of a career 
system in Government, 

However, there are those in powerful places 
who are said to be insisting on GOP political 
clearances for the jobs. Also, the same 
sources are reported to be after the jobs of 
several CSC officials here and in the field. 

Young reluctantly agreed to provide GOP 
Members of Congress with details on the 
many thousands of non-civil-service jobs 
which could be turned over to patronage 
after they had threatened to get his “scalp.” 
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An Amendment to Article V of the 
Constitution of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
26 the highly respected gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. REED], chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and I in- 
troduced House Joint Resolutions 563 
and 569, respectively. 

The resolutions are identical. They 
propose an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to provide 
procedure for proposing amendments to 
the Constitution by the States and to 
make secure in the States their power 
to amend the Constitution. 

The remarks of the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Reen] made in connection 
with the introduction of House Joint 
Resolution 568, appear in the Recorp 
of that date on page 11484, and include 
an explanation of the new procedure 
for the proposal of amendments by the 
States and the text of the amendment. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to add brief observations. 

AS was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Reep], it was not in- 
tended that these resolutions be acted 
upon by this Congress as they will again 
be introduced in the early part of the 
ist session of the 84th Congress. Mean- 
while, the proposed amendment may be 
studied by the Members, as also by the 
members of the State legislatures and 
the attorneys general of the several 
States, by State and national bar asso- 
ciations and citizens organizations, and 
by the people generally. 

It is the desire of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Reen] and myself, that the 
resolutions be regarded as a joint in- 
troduction as, if House rules had per- 
mitted, we would have joined in the in- 
troduction of a single resolution. The 
purpose of having the introduction so 
regarded is to establish for the legisla- 
tive course of this amendment its fun- 
damental nonpartisan character, and to 
recognize and preserve its nonpartisan 
origin later mentioned in my remarks. 

Research during recent years appears 
to disclose that the practical operation 
of the power of the States to propose 
amendments may have been rendered 
uncertain as an indirect result of judi- 
cial decisions in other areas and changes 
in legal aspects occurring over the years 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 
This development has been gradual and 
generally unobserved. It is not the time 
in the closing days of the Congress to 
enlarge into a discussion of this, which 
can better be done during the 84th Con- 
gress when the resolutions are being 
considered. 

The proposed amendment is designed 
to overcome such adverse effect by pro- 
viding clear procedure for the proposal 
of amendments by the States. 

The development mentioned has been 
brought to attention by the Committee 
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for the Preservation of State and Local 
Government, a nonpartisan, nonprofit, 
citizens’ educational organization incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, with 
offices at 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, III. 

Author of the proposed amendment is 
John B. Ebinger, Esq., of Klamath Falls, 
Orez., a member of the Oregon bar and 
a former member of its board of gov- 
ernors, whose original research was 
made some years ago and who, in Jan- 
uary 1953, formed the above-named or- 
ganization and is its executive director. 
He is referred to by the Honorable Her- 
bert Hoover, former President of the 
United States, as “an Oregon attorney 
of substance, who has developed an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
scems to me to have real value.” 

It is appropriate to note that in their 
1953 sessions the legislatures of three 
States have already considered and 
adopted resolutions looking toward this 
amendment, namely, South Dakota, Ii- 
nois, and Alabama, in the order named. 

It is hoped that throughout the pro- 
cess of the proposal and ratification of 
this amendment it may be kept free from 
partisan politics so that all who will may 
support this basic amendment, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliation and regard- 
less of party lines, to the end that State 
Position may be reestablished in line with 
the intention of the founders, so that 
the States may, by constitutional 
amendment, if necessary, protect the 
reservation of power under the 10th arti- 
cle of the Bill of Rights, by which, and, 
I believe, only by which, the union of 
sovereign States may survive, and the 
local controls of government that are 
traditional to the American people can 
be made to endure. 

As it may serve the convenience of 
the Members, as well as the public who 
may be interested in these resolutions, 
I include as part of my remarks the text 
of House Joint Resolution 569: 

House Joint Resolution 569 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the procedure for amending the 

Constitution 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That in lieu of article V of the Constitution 
of the United States, the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which, when rati- 
fled by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States, shall be valid, to all in- 
uae and purposes, as part of the Constitu- 

m: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Secrton 1. The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
gary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution. or on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments; or the legislature of any State, when- 
ever two-thirds of each house shall deem it 
necessary, maf propose amendments to this 
Constitution by transmitting to the Secre- 
ary of State of the United States and to the 
secretary of state of each of the several States 
a certified copy of the resolution proposing 
the amendment, which shall be deemed sub- 
mitted to the several States for ratification 
when certified copies of resolutions of the 
legisiatures of any 12 of the several States 
by two-thirds of each house shall have been 
80 transmitted concurring in the proposal of 
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such amendment; which, In any case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of this Constitution when ratified by the 


legislatures of three-fourths of the several 


States: Provided, That no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 

“Sec. 2. The act of proposal, concurrence 
in a proposal, or ratification of an amend- 
ment, shall not be revocable. 

“Src. 3. A proposal of an amendment by a 
State shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been so concurred in within 7 years from the 
date of the proposal. A proposed amend- 
ment shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been so ratified within 15 years from the 
date of its submission, or shorter period as 
may be prescribed in the resolution propos- 
ing the amendment. 

“Sec. 4. Controversies respecting the 
validity of an amendment shall be justiciable 
and shall be determined by the exercise of 
the judicial power of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission. 


Joseph E. Ransdell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article: 

Josernu E. RANSDELL 


The long life and the scintillating public 
career of Senator Joseph E. Ransdell exempli- 
fied many fine traits and appealing qualities. 
But he was particularly noted for the nobil- 
ity of his character. 

Public office and the political activities 
incidental to it covered most of his Ufe span. 
In all of these trusts he acquitted himself 
not merely creditably. He honored every 
Office he held. He held to a pattern of in- 
tegrity in an age when the politician was too 
often the theme of cynics and scoffers and 
harsh critics. Senator Ransdell as a poll- 
ticlan demonstrated that there is a place in 
this vicarious fleld for the man who does not 
yield his principles. 

Senator Ransdell would be given a high 
place in any list of Louisiana's most eminent 
statesmen and public servants of the last 
century. His contributions to the general 
good and welfare of his native Louisiana and 
of the Nation have been many and notable 
For many years his voice was strong and ef- 
fective in behalf of flood prevention and con- 
trol in Louisiana and for harbor and river 
improvement, In the United States Senate 
his influence and vision carried the day for 
the establishment of the National Health In- 
stitute, which has since been expanded into 
one of the worthiest of United States bu- 
renus. 

Senator Ransdell was retired from public 
life in 1930, by a vote of the people of Louisi- 
ana as he sought reelection to his fourth 
term in the Senate. The State and its peo- 
ple, not Senator Ransdell, suffered by that 
decision. 

The Senator passes on at 95 full of honors 
and the riches that really count: the general 
respect and admiration of the people of 
Louisiana and the esteem of many old col- 
leagues in Congress and the National Gov- 
ernment. His memory will live in the hearts 
of a grateful people, 
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United States Vexes Allies on German 
Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article written by M. S. Handler 
is very enlightening. It appeared in the 
New York Times of July 30. 1954. I com- 
mend it to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Untreo States Vexes ALLIES ON GERMAN 
Assets—ProposaL To RETURN PROPERTY 
Serzep IN Wan Is VWD Wrru MISGIVING IN 
EUROPE 

(By M. S. Handler) 


Bonn, GERMANY, July 29.—A bill approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee author- 
izing the return of seized property to its 
former German owners has caused misgiv- 
ings among Western allies of the United 
States. 

The bill sponsored by Senators Everett M. 
Dirksen, of Illinois, William E. Jenner, of 
Indiana, and Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, 
calls for the return of physical assets still 
vested in the United States Government and 
financial compensation for those properties 
liquidated since World War II and sold to 
persons in the United States. The proper- 
tles are said to be worth $450 million, 

It was estimated here that Congress would 
have to appropriate approximately $200 mil- 
lion to reimburse the former German owners 
for properties already liquidated. Of this 
sum $190 million would be distributed to 
West German corporations that once owned 
industrial plants, patents, and trade-marks 
in the United States. The remaining $10 
million would cover the claims of many per- 
sons for insurance policies, pensions, and 
other items lost during the war. 

It is argued that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee's bill not only would invalidate 
unilaterally a series of solemn agreements on 
assets with the wartime allies of the United 
States, but also would give the West German 
Government and the industrialists a power- 
ful instrument with which to force such 
small countries as the Netherlands to sur- 
render German assets seized in lieu of rep- 
arations. 

1945 AGREEMENT CITED 


In 1945 the United States Government en- 
tered into an agreement with its allies at the 
Paris reparations conference to forego repa- 
rations from current production on the the- 
ory that such reparations would ruin Ger- 
many permanently. 

The Allies undertook to regard the Ger- 
man assets seized In their respective coun- 
tries and the machinery dismantled in West 
Germany as token payment in lieu of repara- 
tions. Such payments collected after World 
War I were regarded as serious economic and 
political errors, 

The next chapter in the history of the 
seized assets was written near Bonn during 
the negotiations with the West German Gov- 
ernment on the European Defense Commu- 
nity treaty and the Bonn peace contract. 

The West German Government agreed that 
the case of the seized assets was closed and 
that it would not raise the question in view 
of the fact that the Allies had foregone repa- 
rations, This was put into the peace con- 
tract. 

The third chapter was written in Allied 
Occupation Law 63, which stiplated that in 
the interval between the signing of the 
peace contract and their implementation the 
question of the assets was to remain closed 
until the provisions in the peace contract 
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would bceome operative and put an end to 
the question. 
UNITED STATES WROTE OFF $2 BILLION 


The United States Government wrote off 
22 billion of West German debts in the Lon- 
don debt agreement last year taking into 
account the fact that Germany's productive 
assets in the United States had been seized 
and would not be returned. 

Meanwhile the United States Government 
has been using some of the earnings from 
the seized assets to reimburse owners of ships 
torpedoed during the war, American owners 
of factories in Germany destroyed during the 
bombing and fighting, and factories convert- 
ed into munitions plants by the Nazi Goy- 
ernment. 

The West Germans could go to the Dutch, 
the Belgians, the French and others and 
insist on their doing likewise, although they 
have given up their reparations claims. 

Some of the countries, and in particular 
the Netherlands, have been able to recover 
only a minute fraction of the gold and other 
valuables looted by the German armies of 
occupation. German negotiators in the case 
of the Netherlands have contended the seized 
property was legitimate war booty. 

This claim of developments would mean 
in the end that the allied countries would 
be heavily indebted to the Germans without 
any hope of collecting even a part of the 
losses they suffered from invasion and occu- 
pation by the German armies, 


Understanding the Enemy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is a most informative editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune: 

UNDERSTANDING THE ENEMY 


The American Bar Association's commit- 
tee on American citizenship has proposed 
that the theory and practice of commu- 
nism be taught “in appropriate forms“ in 
all American schools. This instruction, the 
committee suggests, should be given in con- 
junction with the teaching of the theory 
and practice of the United States Govern- 
ment under the Constitution. The associa- 
tion's house of delegates will be asked to 
approve this proposal at its forthcoming 
convention in Chicago. It is among the 
most sensible suggestions for meeting the 
Communist threat to be advanced In recent 
months. As the committee says, the nature 
and danger of the Communist conspiracy 
could be much better understood If all stu- 
dents were given access to the basic facts, 

How well acquainted are Americans with 
these facts now? Not too well, say sociolo- 
gists and public-opinion pollsters. Too few 
of the rising generation are being told the 


causes and teachings of 19th-century Marx- 


ism; how it was perverted by power-thirsty 
cliques around Lenin, Trotsky, and later 
Stalin into a monstrous negation of even 
its own principles; how discontented people 
everywhere have been duped into accepting 
its iron dehumanizing discipline. 

Not teaching the facts of communism to 
growing citizens is comparable to excluding 
medical students from a knowledge of the 
causes, prevention, and cure of tuberculosis. 
Public approval of such instruction would 
follow more public awareness of the prob- 
lem. Then educators could work out their 
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own curricula along such lines as the bar 
association committee urges. They will find 
the best means to a vital end—understand- 
ing the enemy. 


The Price of Enforced Medical Conformity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment by Dr. Alfred Rosskamm Ross, He 
is currently with the United States Army 
at Fort Knox, Ky., and is a licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians, the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and the Royal 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons. He 
has given considerable research and 
study to the problem of infantile paral- 
ysis and has announced a theory of that 
disease which should be of interest. 
Tue Price or ENFORCED MEDICAL CONFORMITY 

I. INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


In my paper Prevention of Infantile Paral- 
ysis Epidemics of August 1945, Inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 22, 1953, 
I advanced my theory that overexposure to 
sunshine is the major cause of infantile- 
paralysis epidemics. As a camp physician in 
Sullivan County, N. V., during the 1944 polio- 
myelitis epidemic, I kept my children’s camp 
absolutely free from infantile paralysis by 
strictly preventing the campers from expo- 
sure to the sun between 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. 

During the 1953 polio epidemic in Al- 
legany County, N. Y., no member of any 
family, carrying out the following rules, was 
hit by infantile paralysis: 

“Keep out of the sun. Whosoever has to 
walk or work in the sun must wear a wide- 
brimmed hat or kerchief and light clothing 
covering the whole body.” 

A number of children, who, instead of 
carrying out these rules, had received anti- 
virus injections, were paralyzed by infantile 
paralysis. Mr. Charles Caple, mayor of And- 
over, N. I., and Mrs. Charlotte Caple can 
attest to the truth of these statements. 

Mr. Fred Shear, chairman of Allegany 
County supervisors, and Mrs. Hazel Shear 
can testify that I correctly foretold the use- 
lessness of the mass Inoculations fostered by 
the medical authorities, 

In my paper of August 1945, I suggested 
silver treatment of acute infantile paralysis, 
I repeat my appeal for its fair clinical trial. 
In spite of all my efiorts, no American Medi- 
cal Journal has ever negatively mentioned 
my theories of prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis during the last 8 years. 

Il, PREVENTION OF RHEUMATIC FEVER AND ASUSE 
OF ANTIBIOTICS 


In my paper, Prevention of Rheumatic 
Fever, of January 1946, inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 17, 1953, I 
outlined my theory that a diet rich in meat 
prevents rheumatic fever. In 1950, I re- 
peatedly urged the medical authorities to 
warn against the Indiscriminate use of the 
antiblotics. Instead of doing so, they coun- 
tered with the doctrine that the antibiotics 
are “harmless to man,” as printed in the 
1952 edition of the Encyclopedia Americana, 

On the assumption that rheumatic fever 
is a sequel to streptococcal infection, the 
medical authorities advocate the oral admin- 
istration of penicillin for long periods of 
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time as a precaution, though it has been 
well known in obstetrical circles that pro- 
phylactic administration of penicillin dur- 
ing confinement does not only not prevent 
streptococcal infection, but on the contrary, 
increases the morbidity. The continuous 
administration of penicillin causes hyper- 
sensitivity against it, and quite a few of their 
victims die suddenly when they get a mueh 
needed penicillin injection, which ought to 
have been lifesaving. 

As I have found it impossible to have these 
matters discussed In medical meetings or 
professional journals anywhere in these 
United States, I should like to have this 
statement placed into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, so that my theories might be openly 
discussed and thoroughly tried out before 
they could possibly be accepted. 


Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has paid a highly deserved 
honor to one of America's greatest states- 
men, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 30th 
President of the United States, by pass- 
ing the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States hereby extends to the Honorable Her- 
bert Hoover its greetings and felicitations on 
the 80th anniversary of his birth, August 10, 
1954. 

Sec. 2. The Congress expresses Its admira- 
tion and gratitude to Mr. Hoover for his long 
years of devoted service to his native land 
and to the world in general in many different 
capacities, 

Sec. 3. The Congress is especially appreciae 
tive of his willingness to accept cheerfully 
the heavy burden of serving as Chairman of 
the Second Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government,. 
which is an arm of the Congress, in order ta 
complete the work so well begun a few years 
ago by a similar commission under his chaire 
manship. 

Sec. 4. The Congress expresses the hope 
and desire that divine providence may per- 
mit Herbert Hoover to be spared to give many 
more productive years of honored service to 
humanity and to his beloved country. 

Sec. 5. A copy of this resolution shall be 
transmitted to America's elder statesman, 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover. * 


President Hoover was born and spent 
his early years of childhood in West 
Branch, Iowa. I am proud indeed that 
President Hoover's birthplace is in the 
congressional district it has been my 
privilege to represent in Congress for the 
past 16 years. 

It was my privilege to attend the great 
celebration of President Hoover's birth- 
day at West Branch, Iowa, August 10, 
1948, when some 20,000 friends, neigh- 
bors, and admirers of President Hoover 
gathered together to honor him on that 
occasion. 

Last winter the Iowa State Legislature 
established a special commission to plan 
a fitting celebration of President Hoover's 
80th birthday and present indications 
are that one of the greatest throngs ever 
to assemble in the Middle West will meet 
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at West Branch, August 10, this year to 
honor President Hoover and extend him 
their best wishes for many happy returns 
of the day. I look forward with great 
pleasure to joining with his host of 
friends in extending our high regard to 
Herbert Hoover—lIowa's distinguished 
son who has established such a magnifi- 
cent record as one of the most outstand- 
ing leaders of our time. 


GM Net Earnings Soar to $425,250,383 in 
Half 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
New York Times entitled “GM Net Earn- 
ings Soar to $425,250,383 in Half“: 

GM Ner Earntncs Soar To $425,260,383 IN 
Hatr—Prortr a Year Eantier Was $312,- 
854,787—Tax Br. Cur, From $764,446,000 
To 457,948,000 — Salus Orr 7 PERCENT 
The General Motors Corp., world's largest 

manufacturing enterprise, rolled up a record 

883.198.383 in earnings before taxes in the 

first 6 months of this year. This exceeded 

the previous peak of $803,673,389 reached in 

the initial half of 1950. 

Sales for the 6 months this year were 7 
percent below the record volume of the 1953 
period, largely because of a 22 percent drop 
in defense business. 

Net income after taxes was $425,250.383, 
equal to $4.79 a common share. In the cor- 
responding half of 1953, the net was $312,- 
845,787, or $3.51 a share. 

Provision for taxes totaled $457,948,000, in 
contrast to the $764,446,000 tax bill a year 
earlier, which included excess-profits taxes. 

Net sales totaled $5,066,028,511, against 
$5,440,545,856. Of the total, sales of civilian 
products were $4,328,000,000 and defense, 
$738 million, against $4,499,000,000 and $942 
million, respectively, a year ago. 

In the report issued for publication today, 
Harlow H. Curtice, president, and Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., board chairman, said the level of 
sales in the first half had confirmed the con- 
fidence in the business outlook expressed by 
the company last January. At that time, Mr. 
Curtice said, G. M. announced a billion-dol- 
lar expansion program, while many pessi- 
mistic statements were being issued. This 
confidence, the report noted, is now being 
reflected by many others, 

Sales for the second quarter were close 
to the record levels of the June quarter a 
year ago. The total was 82,655,870.957, 
against $2,893,691,134. Civilian sales were 
$2,309,000,000 and defense $347 million. A 
year ago they were $2,408,000,000 and 6486 
million, respectively. 

Net income for the june quarter“ 
$2.66 a common share, compared with $161,- 
583.911. or $1.81 a share. The tax bill was a 
major factor in the substantial gain. It was 
cut to $256,084,000 from $418,882,000 for the 
3 months to June 30, 1953. 

The 1954 second-quarter earnings before 
taxes were at a record for the period, totaling 
$492,167,050. This exceeded the previous 
record of $169,314,624 earned in the second 
quarter of 1950. The net for that period was 
$272,889,624, with taxes taking $196,425,000, 
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Sales of passenger cars manufactured in 
the United States in the 6 months totaled 
1,525,048, against 1,539,868 last year, while 
trucks and coaches were 229,930, against 
285,146. Total sales of all motor vehicles 
manufactured in company plants in the 
United States, Canada, and overseas came to 
2,020,421 units, against 2,077,335, 

Second-quarter sales of passenger cars 
manufactured in the United States were 
819,745 against 848,383, while the total from 
all sources was 1,063,817, against 1,120,276. 

“Currently, the market for new cars after 
many years of shortages is characterized by 
a return to the normal competitive condi- 
tions which prevailed in the years prior to 
1942,“ the report said. “Car buyers have the 
opportunity, in most instances, to be selec- 
tive in their purchases.” 


More About Salaries 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorials 
which have appeared in various news- 
papers throughout the country, urging 
salary increases for Members of Congress 
and our Federal judges. They were en- 
closed with a letter I received from Mor- 
ris B. Mitchell, chairman of the com- 
mittee on judicial selection, tenure, and 
compensation of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation which has already been made a 
part of the RECORD, 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Trenton (N. J.) Trentonian, May 
3, 1954] 
HOWELL QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS Aux REVEALED 

(By CHARLES R. HOWELL, Congressman, 

Fourth (Mercer-Burlington) District) 

Tabulations have been made of the first 
2,000 returns of my sixth annual legislative 
questionnaire, and the results are given 
below. When the poll is completed, I will 
probably have in the neighborhood of 4,000 
questionnaires to report on. The results of 
this questionnaire are always of great value 
to me in understanding how the people of 
Burlington and Mercer Counties feel on the 
important issues of the day, and I hope all 
of you who have received questionnaires will 
fill them out and return them to me so that 
I can have the benefit of your opinions, 

1. Increase postal rates on following to 
put post office on self-supporting basis: 

a. First-class mall (letters): Yes, 866 or 
46 percent; no, 1,019 or 54 percent. 

b. Second class (newspapers): Yes, 1,388 
or 75 percent; no, 451 or 25 percent. 

c. Third class (circulars): Yes, 1,780 or 
89 percent; no, 213 or 11 percent. 

2. Have United States Steel pay part of 
cost of deepening Delaware River Channel 
to 40 feet. Yes, 1,497 or 81 percent; no, 361 
or 19 percent. 

3. Continue program of Federal loans to 
build public-housing units for low-income 
families. Yes, 1,487 or 74 percent; no, 513 
or 26 percent. 

4. Change Taft-Hartley labor law in fol- 
lowing way: 

a. Give greater rights to employers: 382 
or 21 percent. 

b. Give greater rights to workers: 410 or 
22 percent. 
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c. Repeal completely: 323 or 18 percent. 

d. Leave it as now stands: 718 or 39 per- 
cent. 

5. Believe the program of Federal support 
for farm prices should be: 

a. Continued at present level: 402 or 20 
percent. 

b. Continued, but at lower level: 1,133 or 
57 percent. 

c. Discontinued completely: 457 or 23 per- 
cent. 

6. United States should join with Canada 
in construction of St. Lawrence seaway. 
Yes, 1,674 or 84 percent; no, 319 or 16 percent. 

7. United States join with other nations 
in pooling some nonmilitary atomic data 
to initiate peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Yes, 1,480 or 74 percent; no, 519 or 26 percent. 

8. Strengthen United Nations into a Um- 
ited world federation without authority in 
domestic affairs. Yes, 1,401 or 72 percent; 
no, 544 or 28 percent. 

9. Favor the new United States military 
policy of main reliance on atomic weapons 
and air power and less on ground forces and 
conventional weapons. Tes, 1,232 or 66 per- 
cent; no, 637 or 34 percent. 

10. Change Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and tariff laws to: 

a. Permit more trade between United States 
and other countries: 1,539 or 78 percent, 

b. Permit less trade between United States 
and other countries: 73 or 4 percent. 

c. Leave as it now stands: 357 or 18 per- 
cent. 

11. Favor proposal to increase salaries of 
Congressmen, Senators, and Federal judges. 
Yes, 1,320 or 69 percent; no, 600 or 31 percent, 


[From the Arkansas Gazette of April 27, 
1954] 


Punt ie Par 


The reluctance of any Congressman to vote 
himself a pay raise during an election year 
is understandable—even though most think- 
ing people today would agree that our Fed- 
eral legislators are underpaid. But it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in view of the timing 
involved that the proposal to raise the pay of 
the Federal judiciary is coupled with pend- 
ing boosts for the legislative branch, and 
thus is also stalled. 

In 1953, Congress authorized a salary study 
by an 18-member Commission which re- 
ported back in on January 15. It rec- 
ommended a boost in congressional salaries 
from $15,000 (including a $2,500 allowance 
as well as tax benefits) to $27,500. It also 
recommended raises for the Vice President 
and Speaker and suggested increases for Fed- 
eral Judges ranging from $12,500 for district 
judges (for a total of $27,500) to $14,500 for 
Justices of the Supreme Court (for a total of 
$39,500). Still another measure, now in 
committee, would call for flat $10,000-a-year 
raises for Members of Congress and com- 
parable boosts for Federal judges. 


If, as appears probable, the Congressmen 


are going to continue to shy off from any 


pay increase for themselves, it would appear 
logical that the judicial pay item be placed 
in a separate bill and the recommendations 
of the 1953 Commission followed. Its report 
pointed out clearly that neither congres- 
sional nor judicial salaries have kept pace 
with the increased responsibilities and work- 
loads of the offices. It also pointed out that 
substantially higher salaries are paid by in- 
dustry to executives in positions of less re- 
sponsibility, and that the pay of both legis- 
lators and jurists is well behind the rise in 
the cost of living. As an example the case 
of the late Chief Justice Vinson might be 
cited. After many years of distinguished 
service to the Nation, both in Congress and 
the Federal judiciary, he left a total estate 
of $7,163—against which were outstanding 
debts amounting to $6,000. Our public 
servants deserve better than that, > 
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From me New Orleans States of 
April 26, 1954] 
Par Bris STALLED 


Why Congressmen should be reticent in 
asking more pay this year is apparent, with 
political campaigning what it is. But thelr 
feigned election-year bashfulness has tied 
up a prospective salary increase for Federal 
Judges. Pay for jurists and lawmakers is 
combined in a single bill. 

More than 3 months ago an advisory com- 
mission of 18 men filed with the National 
Legislature a report embodying these recom- 
mendations, among others: Raises ranging 
from $12,500 annually for Federal district 
Judges to 814,500 for Supreme Court Jus- 
tices and an increase of $12,500 in congres- 
sional pay. 

The House bill covering the higher pay is 
gathering dust in the Judiciary Committee. 
Members of the lower House are reluctant to 
press for action because all must stand for 
election. In the upper House, where one- 
third of the Members face the electorate, 
there is the same reluctance, heightened by 
the fact that congressional pensions were 
upped this year by $7,500. 

A last year's bill on the Senate Calendar 
îs also stymied. It would give a flat $10,000- 
a-year increase to lawmakers and judges 
alike, 

It doesn't seem to make much difference 
that the advisory committee's report in 
January pointed out that legislative and 
judicial salaries have not kept pace with 
living costs, nor have they matched salaries 
in private industry. What some inventive 
American should come up with is blinders 
that will work on skittish Congressmen like 
they work on skittish horses, 


— 


From the Baton Rouge State-Times of May 
22, 1954] 
CariraL Buzzsaw 
(By Bascom Timmons) 

WasnincTon.—It’s a wonder to behold 
what some Members of Congress will sacrifice 
for the privilege of sitting for another 2 years 
or more in the leather-covered seats on the 
Senate and House floors. 

Most Members of the House already have 
decided to toss a $12,500 a year pay raise out 
the window in favor of appearing before the 
voters this fall with hands untainted by the 
added salary, 

Congressmen, Ike corporation directors, 
shy away from boosting their own salaries— 
especially during an election year—and 
they're the only ones who can do it. 

This understandable attack of cold feet 
spparently has doomed recommended pay 
raises for Senators, Representatives, Federal 
Judges, members of the Supreme Court, and 
Vice President RicHaRp Nixon, at least for 
the current session of Congress. 

It's still too early to flatly predict that pay 
raise legislation is dead because there is 
considerable agitation for more money by 
many Congressmen without an outside source 
of income. 

The House has passed the buck to the 
Senate. preferring to let the more select body 
initiate any pay raise legislation. The House 
leadership is aware that only one-third of 
the 96 Senators must go before the voters in 
November, whereas every House seat is in 
dispute. 

Already on the Senate Consent Calendar is 
& bill which would Increase congressional 
salaries from the present $15,000 a year to 
$25,000. 2 

The last time it came up for consideration 
on a call of the calendar—earlier this 
month—Senator Warne Morse, Independent, 
Oregon, objected to it. Bills on the Consent 
Calendar can be blocked by one objection 
or a request that they be passed over 
without prejudice. 

As long as Mouse is around the Senate, the 
measure has no chance of passage on the 
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Consent Calendar. Morse has made his po- 
sition on proposed pay raises clear on a num- 
ber of occasions. 

Senator Par McCarran, Democrat, Nevada, 
has Introduced amendments to the measure 
which would bring it in line wth the recom- 
mendations of a salary commission set up 
last year to study the question of judicial 
and congressional salaries. The Commission 
recommended that the pay of Representa- 
tives, Delegates, and Senators be boosted to 
$27.500 per year, with the Government also 
paying the cost of six round trips per year 
between Washington and the home district 
for each Congressman. 

One interesting feature of the whole tick- 
lish situation grows Out of Congress’ at- 
tempt to prod itself into quick action on 
what some impartial observers term a “badly 
needed" pay boost. 

With as much conviction as a confirmed 
alcoholic ordering himself to stay on the 
wagon, Congress in passing the resolution 
setting up the commission ordered itself to 
consider the commission's findings and 
“enact legislation” implementing them 
within 60 legislative days. 

Without much notice, the 60 legislative 
days slipped by the other day. The Congress 
collectively now finds itself in the position 
of violating a law of the land by not acting 
within the allotted time. 

The reason? A resoution passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President becomes 
the law of the land and the word "shall" has 
always been interpreted as exclusive of con- 
gressional intent. 

Congress, of course. isn't going to prosecute 
itself for ignoring its own ecict. In fact, the 
words “shall enact” were put in the resolu- 
tion to avoid a more strongly worded Senate 
provision. 

The Senate resolution setting up the salary 
commission originally provided that if Con- 
gress did not act on the group’s recommen- 
dations within 60 legislative days, the rec- 
ommendations would become law. 

House legal experts raised their constitu- 
tional eyebrows at this wording and got the 
House to strike out the Senate provision. 
In a subsequent conference, the Senate 
agreed to accept the ‘much milder “shall 
enact” wording, which in effect meant noth- 
ing. 

The ticklish question of raising congres- 
sional salaries is not a party issue. It's a 
two-horned dilemma which Is summed up 
by one member in the following: “I need the 
raise, I deserve it, but what's the sense of vot- 
ing for it if the man who beats me be- 
cause of It is going to get the gravy?” 


[From the Springfield News of May 29, 1954] 
Pay or CONGRESS 


Tt Is regrettable—though understandable 
that Members of Congress are reluctant to 
raise their own pay, for fear of disfavor with 
voters. 

Talk has been heard around Washington 
for years of raising the pay of Members of the 
House and Senate, along with the salaries of 
Federal judges; but so far. bills along that 
line never have been considered on the floor 
of either House. 

For a time, it appeared a bill calling for 
a congressional pay hike from the present 
$15,000 to $25.000 might come up in the 
House this year. But the bill is being al- 
lowed to die in the Judiciary Committee with 
no action in sight. 

Members of the House, practically all of 
whom face reelection this year, will not take 
the leadership for a pay raise, Members of the 
Senate, about a third of whom face voters 
in 1954, also are hesitant, Congressmen are 
in the awkward position of being the only 
government officials who vote on their own 
salary. 

Hardly anyone can doubt that legislators— 
and Federal Judges need a raise. Even an 
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increase to 625,000 would give Congressmen a 
salary of less purchasing power than they 
had in 1939. Congressmen and judges have 
had no pay raise since 1946. 

Certainly it is to the advantage of the 
whole nation that Congressmen and judges 
are paid enough to encourage the highest 
caliber seekers for those positions. No one 
expects government service to be remuner- 
ative, but it is important that no one be 
denied the opportunity to serve simply be- 
cause he does not have private means of 
support. 


— 


From the Waco Farm and Labor Journal of 
May 28, 1954] 
More Pay von OUR CONGRESSMEN 


The Federal Treasury must be full. The 
House Appropriations Committee voted 
Wednesday to give House Members 65.600 a 
year each in additional expense funds but 
pointedly ignored proposals to raise congres- 
sional salaries. 

In addition to the increased expense allow- 
ances for House Members, the measure would 
provide a modest hike for the Federal judi- 
ciary and cuts in requests by the Library of 
Congress, Government Printing Office, and 
Office of the Capitol Architect. 

The House group, in accordance with cus- 
tom, voted no funds for the Senate. The 
Senate will put its own money into the bill. 

While no legislation has been approved, 
the committee could have included in the 
bill to carry out proposals to raise congres- 
sional salaries to as much as $25,000 a year. 
Congressmen and Senators now get $12,500 
plus $2,500 in expenses, all taxable. 

And maybe the new salarſes proposed are 
not too much, We have a friend in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a salary of $10,000 a year. 
He said he paid 82.500 income taxes or there- 
abouts and $2,500 rent each year. He said the 
National Capital was the most expensive 
place to live in the Nation. So maybe a good 
Congressman is well worth the money. 


Overwhelming Victory Acclaims Senator 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, July 24, the people of Texas, in 
their Democratic primary, expressed a 
great vote of confidence in Senator LYN- 
pon B. Jounson, senior Senator from 
Texas, and Democratic leader of the 
Senate. In this Democratic primary 
Senator JoHNsON was renominated by a 
vote of approximately 875,674, represent- 
ing 72 percent of the total votes cast. 
He led his opponent by more than half 
a million votes. 

I have the privilege of representing the 
10th Congressional District of Texas, the 
district which was so ably represented 
by Senator Jormnson prior to his election 
to the United States Senate. In the July 
30 issue of the Austin American, Austin, 
Tex., there appears an editorial acclaim- 
ing this great victory for Senator JOHN- 
son. In my opinion, the editorial effec- 
tively points out why the people of Texas 
have expressed such confidence in Sen- 
ator JonNnson, and I therefore insert it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for today: 
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OVERWHELMING VICTORY AccLaIms SENATOR 
JOHNSON 

The voters’ verdict last Saturday was a 
measure of the stature of Texas’ senior United 
States Senator, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

It was a recognition of his services to Texas 
and to the Nation, an acknowledgment of the 
prestige he has gained by ability and ardu- 
cus work in his post of public service. 

JOHNSON was a candidate for a second 
term. He had as his opponent a wealthy 
Texan of a long-established and well-known 
family. His opponent embraced a ticket of 
extreme nationalism and isolation, whose 
overtone, of course, is a play to patriotism. 

Approximately 3 out of 4 of all Texas 
voters went to the polls and recorded their 
approval of LYNDON JouwNson, their confi- 
dence in his leadership in Washington, their 
desire that he continue to serve Texas in the 
Senate. 

This victory—Jounson received 72 per- 
cent of the votes, and led his opponent by 
over 508,000 votes—was even more impres- 
sive in that JoHNSON did not leave his post 
of duty in Washington to make a political 
campaign. By reason of his ability and his 
energy, his devotion to the Democratic Par- 
ty and the principles for which it stands, 
he had been elevated to the post of Senate 
Democratic leader. He is the youngest ever 
to hold that post. Congress has been in a 
session of extreme importance to the Nation 
and its security, and to the future peace and 
security of the free world. 

The Senate is evenly divided between Re- 
publican and Democratic members. Many 
measures relating to foreign affairs and 
America's relation with the free nations and 
their common defense against Red aggres- 
sion, were to be considered. JOHNSON dis- 
regarded the possible political consequences 
of ignoring his opponent. He stayed on the 
job in Washington. That, as well as his 
record over.the past 6 years, obviously met 
with overwhelming approval of his constit- 
uents. 

JOHNSON will begin his second Senate term 
in January, strengthened and backed up by 
the overwhelming vote of confidence of the 
Texas citizenship. 

Two factors exemplify his statesmanship. 
One points back to his home State, the other 
reaches into the realm of world security. 

He has avoided being drawn into the deep 
and hurtful cleavage of Democratic Party 
factionalism in Texas. His support and 
overwhelming majority of votes came obvi- 
ously from all segments of the Texas electo- 
rate. He has been, and continues to be the 
Senator of all Texas, not merely one side of 
an intraparty dispute. 

No major legislatign could get through 
Congress without support of Democrats, 
Senator JOHNSON is the recognized spokes- 
man of the Democrats in the Senate. His 
attitude has been that America’s future se- 
curity and welfare is not a politically parti- 
san matter. He has looked upon internal 
legislation as well as foreign affairs from 
the viewpoint of the Nation's welfare, rather 
than a political party's advantage. 

His Texas constituents told the Nation 
how highly they regard LYNDON JOHNSON by 
their vote Saturday. 


Brooklyn’s Negroes 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to direct the attention of our 
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colleagues to the following very interest- 
ing articles on the progress of our Negro 
citizens in Brooklyn. : 

These articles are part of a series, 
which began in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
July 25, 1954. The following article is 
the seventh in this series and appeared 
in the Eagle of July 31, 1954: 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE AMONG NEGROES Soars 
In BROOKLYN 
(By Sig Frigand) 

Rising high above the corner of Marcy and 
Putnam Avenues in Bedford-Stuyvesant is 
the impressive framework of the new Con- 
cord Baptist Church. 

The steel lattice-work, soaring skyward, is 
most symbolic of the renewed spiritual faith 
among Brooklyn's Negroes. 

Historically, Negroes have vigorously sup- 
ported their churches; and their churches, 
like the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the A. M. E. Zion and the African Orthodox, 
are among Brooklyn's oldest. 

The African denominational churches still 
flourish here, as do other Protestant churches 
with which our Negroes have affillated them- 
selves. The Brooklyn division of the Protes- 
tant Council estimates there are more than 
100 Negro churches in Brooklyn and count- 
less more that are interracial fn membership. 

Despite a rich church tradition, the Ne- 
groes’ disillusionment and privations 
through the centuries took its toll—espe- 
cially among young people—with the result 
that there was a falling off in church at- 
tendance during the 1930's and 1940's. 

Today, Brookiyn'’s Negroes are going to 
church in ever-increasing numbers. The 
reasons for the increased attendance are 
many; but the underlying pattern seems the 
same—a revitalized faith in God, born out of 
the accomplishments of the Negro in Brook- 
lyn during the past decade. 

Refiecting the renewed religious stirrings 
are Brooklyn's young Negro ministers—men 
who have bolstered their Bible training with 
sociological study, giving them an acute 
awareness of the material as well as the 
spiritual needs of their parishioners. 

The Reverend Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, who 
will grace the pulpit of the newly rebuilt 
Concord Baptist Church, is typical óf the 
young, aggressive Negro ministry in Brook- 
lyn. 


Since taking over the clerical chores at 
Concord Church 6 years ago, Dr. Taylor has 
watched his congregation increase 25 per- 
cent—with the staggering total of 8.400 
members on the church rolls and about 5,000 
actively attending church. 

The tail, meticulously dressed minister, 
trained at Leland and Oberlin Colleges, can 
chat with equal facility about things theo- 
logical or Junior Gilliam's ability to make 
the double play for the Dodgers. His chief 
concerns, however, are the problems facing 
the members of his congregation. 

Dr. Taylor explained that he feels it im- 
portant to use his pulpit to help his parish- 
joners help themselves, not only spiritually, 
but to make them aware of thelr civic and 
political responsibilities, 

One of Brooklyn's clerical pioneers In civic 
Participation is the Reverend John M. Cole- 
man, rector of St, Phillp’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, who for more than two decades 
has spotlighted the importance of the min- 
ister’s role in the body politic. 

Since 1946 Mr. Coleman has been active in 
making educational policy—first on the 
board of higher education (he was the first 
Negro to serve on that board) and 2 years 
later on the board of education, where he 
still serves. 

The St. Philip’s rector, a former redcap at 
Grand Central Station, recently realized one 
of his ambitions to better serve the youth of 
his community with the dedication of a new, 
modernized parish house at 265 Decatur 
Street. 
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With the help of his congregation—which 
has multiplied many times over since he be- 
came rector—Mr. Coleman has provided more 
clubrooms and other facilities for the youth 
of the community. 

ACTIVITIES FOR THE AGED 


The needs of youth are not unlike the needs 
of the aged, whose free time can prove to be 
a liability unless correctly channeled. 

In this department, Rev. Milton A. Gal- 
amison, 31-year-old minister of the Siloam 
Presbyterian Chureh, has shown the way 
with the establishment recently of a commu- 
nity program for the aged at the church. 

The program, sponsored by seven frater- 
nities and sororities with the encouragement 
of the Department of Welfare, is nonsectar- 
ian, interracial in scope, and provides facil- 
ities for older folks to pursue hobbies and 
crafts. 

The handsome young minister came to 
Siloam 6 years ago, when he was 25 years old. 
Since that time, his congregation—made up 
of a large percentage of professionals and 
white-collar workers—has doubled in size, 

Mr. Galamison was gratified that the con- 
gregation’s size had swelled because “the 
church is the chief social area in this com- 
munity * * the chief platform for adult 
education.” 

The Presbyterian minister, like Dr. Taylor, 
named housing as the greatest single prob- 
lem facing the Negroes in Brooklyn. 

“As long as there is an iron band of resi- 
dential segregation around us,” Dr. Taylor 
said, “the same situation will be refiected in 
our schools, our churches, and other insti- 
tutions. * © “ 

“A new home just isn't available to the 
Negro,” Mr. Galamison said with some bit- 
terness. “Second-hand homes, second-hand 
churches; that has been our history. 

“The Negro is often the butt of jokes,” he 
continued, because heli spend all his mon- 
ey to purchase a big, flashy automobile. It 
doesn’t occur to many people that the big 
car is the only new thing of appreciable value 
that he can buy. 

“Second-handedness” has become a spir- 
itual problem, too, the young minister re- 
vealed. “After a degree of time, a feeling 
that you are inferior develops along with a 
contempt for yourself.” It takes hard work 
and a long time to shatter this distorted 
self-portrait, he added. 

MANY CATHOLICS, TOO 

Although Brooklyn’s Negroes constitute 
one of the largest Protestant blocs in the 
borough, the Catholic Church has gained 
many worshippers among the Negroes, 

The Reverend Archibald V. McLees, 
of Holy Rosary Church at 141 Chauncey 
Street, estimates that 3 percent of Brooke 
lyn's Negro population are now Catholics. 

Father McLees, a pleasant, clgar-smoking , 
Irishman, whose congregation is about 95 
percent Negro, is one of the most active 
fighters for interracial harmony and under- 
standing in Brooklyn. 

Aware of the pressing needs for good 
schooling, Father MeLees has opened the 
doors of the Holy Rosary Parochlal School to 
Protestant as well as Catholic children. The 
school now has about 800 children in attend- 
ance under the direction of Sister Mary 
Edmond, 

As a member of NAACP, the Urban League, 
the Catholic Interracial Council, and the 
Brooklyn Human Relations Council, Father 
McLees is well equipped to spread the con- 
cepts of understanding and harmony among 
fellow Brooklynites. 

“You must face the fact.“ he said, “that 
Negroes are, and will continue to be, your 
neighbors.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 


the eighth in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 1, 1954: 
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NEGROES IN SEARCH OF Decent HOUSING 
CAUGHT IN SQUEEZE 
(By Sid Frigand) 

It you're a Negro living in Brooklyn, you 
have two types of housing available to you: 
helping-hand or hand-me-down. 

The Government-subsidized helping-hand 
housing is available to a proportionately 
small number of persons who qualify for low- 
cost or middle-cost developments. There 
are many, many Negroes who meet the re- 
quirements for such housing, but there just 
aren’t enough of the new buildings around 
to meet the demand. 

According to the Housing Authority, the 
waiting list for new and existing projects 
far exceeds all available dwelling units. í 

As a result, Brooklyn's Negroes (whose 
average yearly income is almost #1,000 a year 
Jower than the Brooklyn average) must bide 
their time in substandard slum sections or 
pay exorbitant rent for more desirable 
dwellings. 

The city housing authority has performed 
yeoman service in providing decent homes 
for many of Brooklyn’s housing-starved 
Negroes. According to the latest avaliable 
figures, 8,411 (or 37.6 percent) of the 22,369 
families living in Brooklyn city-run projects 
are Negroes. 

If the breakdown is focused on low-cost 
developments, the percentage of Negroes rises 
to 44 percent. 

This percentage, although proportionately 
high as compared to the fact that Negroes 
comprise only 10 percent of the borough pop- 
ulation, more nearly reaches the ratio in our 
slum areas—where roughly half of ali blight- 
ed housing is occupled by Negroes. 

Slum areas are not peculiar to any one race 
of people—many a Brooklynite who came 
here from Manhattan's teeming East Side 
can attest to that. 

Slums are created through the unholy 
‘wedlock of poverty and negiect; impoverished 
tenants and neglected homeowners, whose 
wretchedness is nurtured by lax enforce- 
ment of housing laws. This wedlock has 
proved prolific, with its blighted off-spring 
epilling into new areas each year, 

Virtually all of our recent immigrant 
froups—the Irish, Jews, Itallans— have 
known and inhabited substandard houses. 

Nearly all of these have gone on to better 
housing as their incomes improved and their 
status in the community accepted. 

Many Negroes living in desperate housing 


conditions are financially able and quite. 


willing to move to better homes. But, un- 
like their predecessors in the slums. have 
no place to go, despite the fact that Brook- 
lyn is considered a good place to live by most 
Negroes. 

A Negro, for all practical purposes, still 
can't purchase a new house in Brooklyn. 

A Negro still has no access to the free 
private housing market in Brooklyn. 

A Negro can purchase a hand-me-down 
house—but only at the risk of being finan- 
cially hog-tied by avaricious speculators. 

A Negro can rent in limited areas—but 
only at the cost of enormous rentals, crowd- 
ed conditions or poor service. f 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the Urban 
Lengue are acutely aware of the dilemma, 
They have been exerting unyielding pres- 
sure on our legislators and administrators 
to meet the problem head-on. 

Na than Burnett, youthful director of the 
Brooklyn Urban League, pointed out that the 
middle-income Negro is caught in a squeeze. 

“Where can we get houses for Negroes,” 
he asked, “when the only access to the free 
housing market is closed by private owners’ 
segregation policies?” 

Limited housing, of course, leads to lucra- 
tive scurces of Income for the few who are 
in 8 to benefit. 

that bulding?“ Mr. Burnett pointed 
through his office window ig the Sea 
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building fronting on Pacific Street. “You 
can rent a 2-room apartment there for 
#110 a month, That's a rent comparable to 
Prospect Park West.“ 

What about the Negro who has saved a 
littie money and wants to buy a house? He 
can't “shop around“ in new housing devel- 
opments in the borough and pick out a sult- 
able house. Builders, many of them sym- 
pathetic, have business reasons” for not 
gelling to a Negro. 

Most Negroes avoid looking at new houses 
for this reason—they expect refusal and 
want desperately to avold embarrassment 
to themselves or to the builder. No one likes 
ta be spurned and the best way to prevent 
it is to avoid the situation that might pro- 
voke it. 

What's left? Plenty of used houses. The 
Eagle classified ads are filled with them. Half 
of these houses can be eliminated imme- 
diately on the same grounds as new houses. 
The other half may be ayailable—but 
chances are the speculator will get there 
first. 

Approximately one-third of Brooklyn is 
now termed a speculator's area—where buy- 
ing and selling of houses for huge profits 
propagates new slum areas year after year. 

The speculator successfully earns his living 
by buying shabby, rundown houses within 
slum sections and reselling them—vlolations 
and all—to house-hungry buyers at huge 
price markups. 

Even more frightening is the speculator's 
role in so-called fringe areas, where 1 or 2 
Negro families live among whites. Here his 
euccess formula is based on man's lack of 
understanding of his fellow man—an ugly 
word, “prejudice.” 

The speculator begins by softening up the 
neighborhood home owners with a barrage of 
postcards—"Your neighborhood is changing. 
I have a cash customer for your house“ —or. 
he sends little Negro boys bearing circulars 
on a doorbell-ringing tour. 

The so-called panic is on, with the latent 
fcars of homeowners fired by the high-pres- 
sure spiel of the speculator., From here on 
it’s easy pickings. The speculator, usually 
working through a dummy purchaser, buys 
house after house from panicked owners and 
rerells them to eager buyers at an average 
profit of $5,000 per sale. 

The high price and the strangling mort- 
gnage terms immediately put the purchaser 
in a position that compels him to let his new- 
ly acquired house deteriorate. 

Furthermore, the speculator will suggest 
that the new owner can meet high costs by 
renting out a room or two—#20 a week is 
standard. Soon a healthy block deteriorates 
into poorly maintained rows of boarding 
houses. 

The holdouts— those that didn't panic— 
give up in disgust. They wearily subscribe 
to the story that Negroes devaluate property 
and move on to a new neighborhoods, leav- 
ing a bona fide slum section in their wake. 

There are sections of Brooklyn that are 
not giving in that easily to the siren song 
of the speculators. Negroes have moved into 
so-called white neighborhoods with little 
fanfare and much success. 

Wherever homeowners have refused to 
panic, property values have remained 
normal—or even risen. 

Some city authorities, cognizant of this 
situation, warned that unless the speculator 
is checked he will “create a viclous cycle that 
will cause enormous destruction to entire 
communities in Great New York.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the ninth in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 2, 1954: 
OESTACLES To Decent Hovusine ror Necross 

Bra To Grve War 
(By Sid Frigand) 

The great middle class always has had to 

shift for itself in this town, 
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The city, for some time now, has recognized 
its responsibilities to provide decent shelter 
for its low-income families, but the middle- 
income groups have traditionally scratched 
around for housing on their own—and fared 
pretty well. 

Our ever-expanding Negro. middle class, 
however, has not met with such success; 
first, because of a closed-door policy on the 
part of moet private homeowners; second, 
because of a similar policy by house bullders, 
and third, because of the high financial toll 
exacted for second-hand houses by real- 
estate speculators. 

Each of these stumbling blocks is proving 
to be vulnerable—either to legislation, edu- 
cation or, most important, good business 
sente, 

Our legislators’ growing concern over this 
problem has been most active in city coun- 
cil, where our councilmen have been working 
industriously to turn back the blighted hous- 
ing tide, and, at the same time, create more 
housing opportunities for those who have 
been denied in the past. 

The latter concept was dealt with coura- 
geously last July 6 when the Charkey-Brown- 
Isaacs law forbidding discrimination In FHA- 
Insureg housing was signed. The new law 
is expected to cover about 12,000 new or 
rebabilitated houses in New York City each 
year, 

Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, director of the 
New York State Committee on Discrimina- 
tion in Housing, pointed out that 82,841 new 
multifamily units, representing more than 
85 percent of the apartments built in the 
city, were insured by FHA during the period 
1946-52. Brooklyn and Queens, where most 
of the building has been done, had about 
95 percent of their housing FHA insured. 

MOSTLY FOR WHITES 


“Only 893 of these FHA-insured units had 
been made available to nonwhites,” Mrs. 
Gabel declared. “All of these were tenanted 
on a segregated basis and only 1 project, com- 
prising some 200 units, was bulit in areas of 
predominantiy white occupancy.” 

The city council has also taken up the 
cudgels against the real-estate speculators 
who have made fortunes from our slums— 
and who have manufactured more slums to 
make more fortunes, 

The slum makers have capitalized on two 
important frailties of our Brooklyn environ- 
ment—the desperate housing situation of the 
Negro and the fear of invasion by nearby 
white homeowners. 

Within the blighted areas speculators buy 
and sell dilapidated buildings, filled with 
violations and broken down into rooming 
houses, at spectacular profits. The pur- 
chasers are usually paying second, third, or 
fourth mortgages to keep the property and 
have little ability to improve or maintain the 
building. It soon falls into utter disrepair— 
a hopeless slum, a firetrap. 

In the nearby fringe areas speculators will 
seck out blocks where 1 or 2 Negro familles 
live and attempt to panic the other home- 
owners into selling their houses. Too often 
they succeed and the houses, in turn, are 
sold at higher prices to families that can less 
afford to buy them. 

Brooklyn Councilman Joseph T. Sharkey, 
in introducing a resolution calling for the 
investigation of these speculative practices, 
said it created a vicious cycle which, “if not 
stopped by appropriate legislation * * * 
will grow and multiply, causing enormous 
destruction to entire communities within 
Greater New York.” 

A committee, headed by Queens Council- 
man Eric Treulich, has quietly set about to 
investigate the Inatlons of the slum 
makers. 

City Hall observers have reported that sev- 
eral brokers and real-estate agents—some 
who have earned more than a half-million 
dollars through speculation—have been sub- 
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penaed or invited to testify before the com- 
mittee. 

It is believed that much of the committee's 
findings will be made public this fall in open 
hearings. 

REMEDIES NOT ADOPTED 

Assemblyman Bernard Austin, who is 
serving as counsel to the council committee, 
has already introduced 13 bills in the State 
legislature aimed at curbing some of the evils 
described earlier. Unfortunately, none of 
the bills was passed. 

The obvious legislative approach to curb- 
ing-speculation in slum and fringe areas is 
to take the profit out of such practices and 
to set up sale-transaction machinery that 
would discourage the speculator. 

Other stopgap laws could prevent conver- 
sion of buildings to rooming houses; stop 
mortgage foreclosures on properties where 
the owners are paying huge payments— 
sometimes almost equal to his rent income; 
prohibit the “as is” sale of buildings having 
serious violations or illegal occupancies, and 
set up stricter supervision and investigation 
of buildings changing ownership. 

For years, it has been axiomatic that the 
colored dollar could buy anything except 
housing. Recently, however, the building 
industry has become increasingly aware of 
that colored dollar, which represents a large 
percentage of the dollars being waved in the 
face of the industry for low and middle-cost 
dwellings. 

A few faint lights on the horizon are be- 
ginning to appear in the building industry, 
which may be the vanguard of progressive 
bullding programs for the nonwhite zainor- 
ities. 

Just last year the National Association of 
Home Builders established a minority -hous- 
ing committee with an ambitious goal of 
constructing 150,000 units this year. Re- 
gional committees have also sprung up—the 
Long Island Association of Home Builders 
being among them. 

An even more important development 
along these lines was the establishment of 
a minority housing committee by the influ- 
ential Mortgage Bankers Association. This 
new committee will work to channel mort- 
gage credit into housing for minority groups. 

In the past, the reluctance by financial 
institutions to invest in minority housing 
has proved to be one of the biggest bars 
to construction of new dwellings. Many 
banks in Brooklyn have since opened up and 
are willing to finance new or rehabilitated 
dwellings for Negroes. 

As the Negro wins more and more perma- 
nent places in our economic structure, he 
becomes less and less of a financial security 
risk. Hard-headed businessmen appear 
ready, at long last, to consider him a good 
investment, 


Washington Attorney’s Attitude Toward 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am anxious to include an address 
delivered by my friend Mr. T. S. Settle, 
attorney and counselor at law here in 
Washington. Mr. Settle delivered this 
address entitled Why I Respect and 
Admire the Congress of the United 
States,” before the Federal Bar Asso- 
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ciation in Washington, D. C., on March 
24,1937. I commend its reading to every 
Member of Congress. 

The address follows: 


Wary I RESPECT AND ADMIRE THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
(By T. S. Settle) 

“I respect and admire,” those are strong 
words to use portraying one’s attitude to- 
ward the 531 men and women on Capitol 
Hill, elected by the people to represent “We, 
the people of the United States.” They were 
chosen deliberately, however, by the speaker 
who has been appearing before committees 
of Congress for the last 20 years, advocating 
civic and welfare legislation; who was reared 
within 75 miles of the Capitol; who was 
educated at the university founded by the 
statesman who did so much to found this 
Nation—Thomas Jefferson; and who in his 
studies in logic and in law, believes that he 
got some training in separating the wheat 
from the chaff. These personal experiences 
with Congress have been in 2 Democratic 
and 3 Republican administrations, and are, 
therefore, strictly nonpartisan. 

The speaker respectfully submits four rea- 
sons as the basis of this respect and admira- 
tion. They are: 

1. I respect the high, holy, and powerful 
office of the Members of Congress; 

2. I respect and admire them for their 
favorable comparison with the people whom 
they represent; 

3. I respect and admire them for their 
diligent, honest, und patriotic labors; 

4. Irespect and admire them, because Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, is the “city 
council” of the Nation's Capital—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In the short time at the disposal of the 
speaker, it will be impossible to adequately 
prove the four reasons given above. He will 
therefore follow the tip of a certain lawyer 
wit who said in his own case, “I don't have 
to prove this, I admit it; let the other side 
disprove it.” The speaker will, however, 
submit a few favorable exhibits. 

I respect their high, holy, and powerful 
office. I am one of those who believe that 
an all-wise Divinity brooded over the found- 
ing of the United States of America, and 
especially over the deliberations of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. A Divinity 
has shaped our ends, rough-hewn them 
though we have. A farsighted and much 
harassed band of patriots drew our Consti- 
tution, and in the forefront of that document 
stated, “All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.“ When I read further that this Con- 
gress is empowered to declare war and make 
peace; to regulate our foreign commerce; to 
tax both directly or indirectly; coin money; 
to regulate our interstate commerce, grow- 
ing so rapidly through the coming of the 
railroads, improved highways, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio; and that they are empow- 
ered to provide for the general welfare and 
“empowered to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution these powers,” I tremble at the power 
reposed in these 531 officials. They literally 
carry in their legislative power the welfare, 
prosperity, the happiness, and the destiny of 
130 million people. I thank God that their 
daily ressions are opened with prayer to the 
Ruler of the Universe. The substance of all 
such prayers should be “for wisdom to prop- 
erly cope with their gigantic and perplexing 
problems and courage to always do the right 
as revealed unto them.” 

Yes; I admire them as representatives 
of the people. It is my good fortune from 
year to year to appear before and mingle 
with many diversified groups of people. 
Sometimes bar associations, local, State, and 
national; sometimes conventions of local 
and national planning experts; sometimes 
church groups, composed of bishops, min- 
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isters, and laymen; sometimes citizens’ asso- 
clations; and I say, unhesitatingly, that 
those on Capitol Hill compare very fayorably 
with any of the above-mentioned groups. 
I would trust the average Member of Con- 
gress under severe temptation, under severe 
pressure politically, financially, and lobby- 
ing equally as far as the average member 
of any of the above-mentioned groups. 

Here I submit exhibit A: This Federal Bar 
Association in the last several years has had 
many speakers appear before it—attorneys 
general, presidents of bar associations, and 
others. Within the past month, there ap- 
peared before this association, Senators 
Barkley, O'Mahoney, Balley; and Representa- 
tives Bloom and Harlan. I ask you, “How 
do these gentlemen from Capitol Hill com- 
pare with other speakers I have cited?” T 
might also submit as exhibit B our honored 
and distinguished vice president, Addison D. 
Smith, who for 20 years served in the House 
of Representatives, and voted for much of 
the legislation that I will discuss later. 

Allow me to submit another exhibit. Last 
week, I received a peremptory call to appear 
before the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. The committee was called to order 
promptly at the appointed hour, and the 
chairman stated about as follows: 

“Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Settle, 
secretary and legislative representative of 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. He informs me that his Com- 
mission is meeting at this hour on very 
important matters, so in order to accommo- 
date him, if there is no objection, we will 
rearrange our program, skip to item 5, and 
take up the Lee Boulevard bill. The com- 
mittee readily agreed. The chairman then 
asked if the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission approved this legislation. 

“They do. 

“Will you then explain why and the pur- 
pose of the bill?” 

I explained that the Commission was di- 
rected by Congress to make plans both for 
Washington and its environs; that the Com- 
mission had several years ago envisioned and 
planned a great highway, extending from the 
Lincoln Memorial across the bridge leading 
to the former home of Robert E. Lee, skirt- 
ing the historic Arlington Farm, passing 
through the northwest corner of that farm 
along the Fort Myer Military Reservation, 
and extending through Virginia, Tennessee, 
across the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, 
thus connecting the Nation’s Capital with 
the South and West. With the aid of rep- 
resentatives of the War Department the ex- 
act route was shown, the survey data, etc., 
and the exact acreage involved given, It 
was further explained that the county of 
Arlington and the State of Virginia had co- 
operated in purchasing the rights-of-way, 
and the State of Virginia had agreed to build 
a road, and all that remained to be done was 
for the Federal Government to deed to the 
State of Virginia for highway purposes this 
narrow strip of the military reservation. A 
number of very intelligent questions were 
asked which brought out not only the his- 
toric and patriotic appeal, but also certain 
local utilitarian values, such as providing a 
new traffic route to the Capital, thus re- 
eving present congestion and enabling 
Government employees, including the sec- 
retaries of some of the Congressmen, who 
live on the Virginia side of the Potomac, to 
get to work on time. The committee then 
unanimously reported the bill and placed it 
on the House Calendar. 

Believe it or not, I came away with high 
admiration for that group of Congressmen, 

I decided to investigate the background of 
this very intelligent, courteous, and accom- 
modating chairman, so I opened the Con- 
gressional Directory at the biographical sec- 
tion, and this is what I found: 

“Lister HILL, Montgomery, Ala.; bachelor 
of arts, University of Alabama; bachelor of 
laws, University of Alabama; post graduate | 
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in law at Columbia University and Michigan 
University; president, Montgomery Board of 
Education, 5 years; Phi Beta Kappa; World 
War veteran; elected to Congress 14 years 
ago; reelected every 2 years (despite many 
other aspirants) ." 

Realizing that we would have to get the 
companion bill through the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, I looked up the back- 
ground of the Senate chairman and found: 

“Morris Sheppard, Texarkana, Tex. Dean 
of Congress by virtue of having the longest 
continuous service than that of any other 
living Member; elected to the House in 1902; 
in the Senate in 1912; and after serving in 
the two Houses for 34 years, was reelected for 
6 more years November 1936. Graduated 
from University of Texas, academic depart- 
ment, 1895; law department, 1897; Yale Law 
School, 1898; and LL. D. Southern Methodist 
University.” 

These backgrounds are not exceptional, 
but rather typical of the training of the 
committee chairmen and ranking Members 
of the minority group of the various com- 
mittees of Congress, and who are the real 
leaders of that body and largely shape its 
legislation. 

Yes; I respect and admire them for their 
diligent and honest and patriotic labors. 
The procedure that I described before one 
committee Is going on dally on Capitol Hill 
before many committees. An average of 
about 20,000 bills are introduced in each 
Congress, These bills, referred to the various 
committees, are sifted; hearings are held on 
the more important ones; and about 1,000 
are enacted into law. About half the bills 
introduced, and about half passed, are of 
public concern, and about one-half are pri- 
vate or special bills. 

I am glad that our Congress is so demo- 
cratic that it is easy for almost anyone to get 
almost any kind of a bill introduced, and 
thus secure consideration of it. I am glad 
that there is a careful sifting process and 
that many of these bills die in committee. 
In this way Congress renders a great service. 
You will recall that I appeared before this 
bar association about a year ago very much 
“het up“ over the District of Columbia 
Boundary Bill that was then before the 
House Judiciary Committee. After several 
days of hearings, pro and con, the Judiciary 
Committee decided to let the bill die in com- 
mittee. In my mind, it was a real public 
service to the State of Virginia and the Fed- 
eral Government and the citizens of America. 
Congress had previously, however, enacted a 
Jaw, allowing equitable adjustments of the 
property claims along the Virginia shores 
- of the Potomac, Thus equitable adjust- 
ments under this law are now being satis- 
factorily worked out. 

I know that Congress has had much eriti- 
cism heaped upon it from time to time ever 
since its first session. I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Washington Port, published 100 
years ago, vigorously criticizing Congress. 
On the other hand, I recall hearing Speaker 
Champ Clark state that after 25 years of 
service in the House, he could say that the 
average Congressman was a man of high in- 
tegrity, honor, honesty, and diligence, and 
that he was proud to have been associated 
with such men. 

I respect and admire the Congress of the 
United States for the way in which it has 
discharged its duties as “city council” of the 
Nation's Capital. My exhibits will be sub- 
mitted chiefly from our experiences with 
Congress in relation to the work of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. In 1924 and 1926, a committee of 100 
of Washington citizens, headed by Hon. 
Frederic A. Delano, appeared before the 
Proper committees of Congress and said 
something like this: 

“Don’t you recall that the Constitution 
of the United States provides Congress shall 
have power.. 
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To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by ces- 
sion of particular States, and the accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States 
L'Enfant laid off the original city lying be- 
tween the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers, 
Rock Creek, and Florida Avenue, comprising 
a little less than 10 square miles of the orig- 
inal 100 square miles of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Don't you recall that it provides this 
area with abundant parks. large and small, 
paying only $35,000 for there park areas, 
which are now appraised at $130 million, or 
607 per acre for land that is now appraised 
on the average of $325,000 per acre? 

“Don't you recall that they provided this 
original city, with broad streets and ave- 
nues, made certain building regulations, and 
other space to make the new Capital of the 
Nation an ideal city for surpassing the other 
cities of the New World and the Old World 
which had been started without any plan? 

Don't you see that the remainder of the 
District is developing in a hodge-podge fash- 
jon with inadequate planning, inadequate 
park and playground areas, and with little 
relation to the original city?“ 

Congress replied, “We do, and we will meet 
this situation by creating a National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. We will 
place upon the Commission the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, the 
Director of the National Park Service, the 
Chief of the Forest Service, the chairman of 
the Senate Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia, and four 
eminent citizens well qualified and experi- 
enced in city planning. 

“The act provided that these gentlemen 
should serve without compensation. Their 
very valuable and arduous services are ren- 
dored as a patriotic contribution. The Com- 
mission was supplied with a trained techni- 
cal paid staff. 

“The powers and duties of the Commission 
aré summarized in the following sentence of 
the act of 1924, section 1 (b): 

"That the sald Commission is hereby 
charged with the duty of preparing, develop- 
ing, and maintaining a comprehensive, con- 
sistent, and coordinated plan for the Na- 
tional Capital and its environs. 

“‘Recommendatory powers and duties: 

“The major part of the work of the Com- 
mission, as with most planning commissions, 
is to make studies and recommendations. 
The act of 1926, section 1 (b), provides that 
the Commission shall make recommenda- 
tions to the proper executive authorities as 
to (1) traffic and transportation; (2) plats 
and subdivisions; (3) highways, parks, and 
parkways; (4) school and Hbrary sites; (5) 
playgrounds; (6) drainage, sewage, and water 
supply; (7) housing, bullding, and zoning 
regulations; (8) public and private bulld- 
Ings; (9) bridges and waterfronts; (10) com- 
merce and industry; (11) and other proper 
elements of city and regional planning.’” 

The Commission proceeded to make studies 
of the needs of the District as required by 
law, and the results of these studies with 
recommendations to Congress from that day 
to this. Acting upon one of these recom- 
mendations, Congress passed on May 29, 


1930, an act providing for a comprehensive | 


park, parkway, and playground system of 
Washington and environs. This act pro- 
vides for parks and parkways within the 
District of Columbia; also for a playground 
within one-fourth mile of every child and 
a recreation center covering from 5 to 30 
acres within a mile of every citizen. It pro- 
vides the remainder of the District with some 
kind of neighborhood park that L’Enfant 
provided for the “Original City.” Acting 
under this authority, the Commission has 
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acquired or begun to acquire lands in 84 dif- 
ferent projects. For some of the outlying 
areas it has paid as low as $1,000 per acre. 
In some of the congested areas built before 
1924 with no provision for playgrounds, it 
has had to pay as high as $100,000 per acre. 

The act provides for the entire valley of 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon to Fort 
Washington to above Great Falls to be ac- 
quired, to be named George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, and dedicated to the 
health and happiness of the individuals of 
the city of Washington and of the Nation. 
Considerable progress has been made in these 
acquisitions. Much more remains to be done. 
The act provides acquisition of lands beyond 
the District line in Rock Creek, Cabin John 
Creck, and headwaters of the Anacostia River 
valleys. Considerable progress haa been made 
along that line. One can now drive through 
parklands from Hains Point to Connecticut 
Avenue, Maryland. 

Some valuable acquisitions have been 
added to the parks without additional cost. 
Congress passed the so-called Land Transfer 
Act in 1924, Under this act, the park of- 
fice, upon the recommendation of the Park 
and Planning Commission, exchanged some 
lands along the Anacostia River for aboretum 
purposes for Canal Street. The undeveloped 
area formerly occupied by a canal and ex- 
tending from below south of the Capitol 
Grounds to the Army War College. This 
land runs through one of the most congested 
sections of the city. It was filled with rub- 
bish, weeds, broken-down automobiles, and 
other unsightly things, It is being cleared 
off and with additional land added by the 
Park and Planning Commission is being de- 
veloped into splendid recreation areas for 
that congested section. 

The Commission was required to make rec- 
ommendations as to housing and building. 
It looked over the site and found that there 
were 200 squares with rather attractive ex- 
teriors, but containing rotten hearts; that is, 
inhabited alleys, for the most part, unsani- 
tary, disease-breeding, and crime-breeding. 
For 50 yenrs civic and welfare agencies of 
the city have been trying to cope with it. 
The Commission made a careful survey and 
asked Congress to pass the Alley Dwelling 
Authority Act. It was the speaker's privi- 
lege to be named the quarterback in the last 
quarter of that great drive to the goal, call 
the plays, pass the ball to the individual who 
could go the furtherest on the particular 
piny, and sometimes carry the ball himself. 
The act was passed, the Alley Dwelling Au- 
thority was set up; money allocated by the 
President from public-works funds; and a 
good beginning has been made. Seventeen 
alleys already are in process of rehabilita- 
tion, Hopkins Place is a splendid example of 
before and after. These families of low 
income are supplied with homes, have their 
light, heat, ventilation, water, sewerage, and 
baths, In other words, we believe that every 
child born under the Stars and Stripes espe- 
cially in that area pyer which Congress exer- 
cises exclusive legisiation shall have at least 
the necessities and the decencies of life, 
If that be trenson to “King Lalsez,“ well, 
make the most of it. 


One reason the Nation's Capital was so 
placed was because of the Potomac and Ana- 
costia Rivers. These rivers cover over 3.000 
acres in the District of Columbia, The 
Commission noticed that it was directed to 
make recommendations as to drainage, sew- 
erage, and water supply, and found that the 
sewage from a population of over 700,000 
was piped down the hills and emptied into 
these waters, changing them from their origi- 
nal purity to foul pollution. 

At the Commission's request, the Senate 

a resolution directing the Public 
Health Bureau to make a survey of condi- 
tions. This has been remedied by connecting 
the sewerage discharge pipes near their 
mouths with a main sewer running to Blue 
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Plains to connect with a sewage purifying 
plant, and it has resulted in the Bureau of 
Public Works lending to Arlington County 
sufficient money to install a sewerage and 
disposal plant system, so Congress is gradu- 
ally restoring these waters to their original 
purity. 

We belleve that Congress should make this 
area directly under its authority a fit place 
for every individual in which to live with 
decent housing, adequate parks, playgrounds, 
schools, and other necessary services. Con- 
gress has recently authorized the dredging 
of the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers to a 
depth of 24 feet to provide for better com- 
mercial development. It has also authorized 
the improvement of Washington Channel as 
a great commercial and recreation body of 
water, It should be a practical demonstra- 
tion for the rest of America. 

You ask, “Can America afford these 
things?" 

I reply, “Yes.” 

When I think of how through the guidance 
of the Department of Agriculture, boys in my 
own Virginia County have taken acres and 
acres of farmlands and increased their yield 
many fold; when I think of how through the 
aid of chemistry they have taken our forest 
trees and transferred them into silk shirts 
and silk hose; and how our rivers crossing 
from the mountains to the sea are to be har- 
nessed to work for us and furnish us with 
light, heat, and power; of how during the 
recent little-anticipated financial crisis, that 
if the factories as they stood in 1929 had con- 
tinued to operate with the operators then at 
the wheels, since then walking the streets, 
that every family in America could have been 
supplied with a new $6,000 home, I say to 
you America is potentially rich, potentially 
powerful. Its best and richest years lie 
ahead. God give the people of America and 
their Congress the wisdom, vision, courage, 
and patriotism to bring this life more abun- 
dant to each and every one of us. 


L’Enfant’s Uncanny Vision Allowed Dis- 
trict of Columbia Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, about 20 years ago I was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission of the City of Stockton, Calif. 
In that capacity I learned something 
about city planning. The city of Stock- 
ton selected Harland Bartholomew as 
the man to help the planning commis- 
sion draft a plan for our city. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew was then a city planner with 
a nationwide reputation. He is now 
Chairman of the Capital Planning Com- 
mission. 

We have all heard about L’Enfant’s 
work in planning the city of Washing- 
ton, In the Washington Post last Sun- 
day was a very interesting article con- 
cerning the work of this Frenchman 
whose name has left an indelible imprint 
on Washington. The article was written 
by Richard J. Neutra, who is a noted 
architect and whose activities are known 
throughout the United States, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the interesting article referred 
to, It is well worth reading, and it dem- 
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onstrates that planning of the proper 
kind can have a very profound and bene- 
ficial influence in the future. Following 
is the article: 


L’Enrant’s UNCANNY VISION ALLOWED Drs- 
TRICT or COLUMBIA GROWTH 


(By Richard J. Neutra) 


(Eorron's Norx.—Vienna-born Richard J. 
Neutra, author of this article, has been 
ranked second only to Frank Lloyd Wright 
among architects who have made their rep- 
utation in this country. His gospel is func- 
tional architecture and his materials are 
glass, steel, and concrete. He has designed 
fabulous mansions for millionatres in the 
Western deserts, but his greatest monu- 
ments are the homes he has built for low- 
income families. His Los Angeles firm is 
currently working on projects as various and 
widespread as an American Embassy in Pak- 
istan and a school building at Annapoils, 
Md. Neutra's latest book, Survival Through 
Design, received wide critical acclaim when 
it was published by Oxford early this year.) 

From nearby hills, including the one in 
Arlington on which he now lies burled, 
Pierre Charles L'Enfant looked down upon 
the wildlands flanking the Potomac River 
and envisioned a Capital City designed to 
expand with the growth of the new American 
Republic he had championed so ardently. 

The idea of future expansion was ever up- 
permost in his mind. His thoughts were of 
a city planned on such a scale “as to leave 
room for that aggrandizement and embel- 
lishment which the increase of the wealth of 
the Nation will permit it to pursue at any 
period, however remote.” 

In the light of the subsequent growth of 
Washington, D. C., and of its suburban de- 
velopment problems today, LEnfant's fore- 
sight in this respect seems to heve been un- 
canny. Certainly he was far ahead of most 
of his contemporaries. 

Even Thomas Jefferson, no mean expan- 
sionist himself considering his consumma- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase, thought an 
area of less than 3 square miles could con- 
tain the projected Capital. A fine architect 
but an amateur at city planning, Jefferson 
had sketched a grid“ pattern for the city's 
streets, which would have extended from 
what is now H Street to the Mall and from 
14th Street to the Potomac River. 

It remained for the balanced and re- 
straincd—but propertywise—thinking of 
George Washington to burst out with the 
flaming imagination of a grand realtor. He 
advocated acquisition of 100 square miles, 
although there was probably not a city that 
big anywhere in the world at that time. 

In ancient Rome, it was the custom to 
appoint a dictator in times of emergency. 
George Washington saw an emergency in the 
founding and planning of a Nation's Capi- 
tal. He decreed in simple and sincere lau- 
guage worthy of Alexander the Great; “The 
President shall have the sole power of di- 
recting the Federal City to be laid off in 
what manner he pleases.” 

It was decided to expropriate land for the 
streets. Property for public buildings was 
to be acquired for about $100 an acre, a 
handsome price at that time and considering 
the location. With a view toward architec- 
tural impressiveness, Washington laid down 
building restrictions. But he realized the 
need for an expert to do the actual planning 
of the city. 

The newly liberated Colonies offered little 
promise of any such talent. Only one city, 
Philadelphia, had been laid out somewhat 
on the “grid” pattern of an Ottoman mili- 
tary camp. (At the time Philadeiphla was 
being planned, 1683, the formidable Otto- 
man Empire armies were laying siege to 
Vienna.) 

Savannah, Ga., might have served as a fine 
example of city planning such as Englishmen 
had brought to fruition in the Colonies, hay- 
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ing had little chance to express their ideas 
in the old country. But the new Nation- 
al Capital, then mostly marsh and wilder- 
ness, presented a challenge calling for engi- 
neering and architectural ingenuity on a far 


‘grander scale. 


Although he is said to have maintained 
n confidential correspondence with his Lon- 
don cabinetmakers all during the Revolution, 
if George Washington had even considered 
calling upon a British expert for the city- 
planning job, the idea would have been ruled 
out immediately. It was too soon after the 
soldiers of George III had been driven from 
the country. 

It was just about that time when LEu- 
fant—"The Child” of Paris—set up his draw- 
ing board and hung out his professional 
shingle in New York City. L’Enfant, whose 
200th birthday anniversary will be observed 
Monday, was born in Paris, August 2, 1754. 
His enthusiasm for the American cause led 
him to join the struggle at his own expense 
when he was 23. 

Commissioned as a captain in the Conti- 
nental Army, LEnfant's rigid adherence to 
discipline and his engineering skill, espe- 
cially in the construction of fortifications, 
won General Washington's admiration in 
spite of his foreign accent. Congress made 
him a major in 1783. When the war was 
over L'Enfant chose to remain in the new 
country for which he had fought. 

Thus it was that President Washington 
called upon Major L'Enfant for the task 
of planning the Capital City. The appoint- 
ment was made official in March 1791, and 
the young Parisian-turned-American began 
an on-the-spot study of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

L'Enfant went about his task with his 
gaze 3 feet higher than that of any pe- 
destrian, No armchair dreamer, he mounted 
a horse and trotted over the 100 square miles 
to examine the terrain firsthand. He mount- 
ed the hills and gazed in all directions. He 
thought, as I do, that the landscape was 
lovely, with hilltops beyond the wide water 
areas, 

Slapping at mosquitoes, he made notes in 
a sketchbook of the vantage points around 
which he decided to crystallize a city. In 
other words, he worked from earthly and hu- 
man-vision lines, not “plan-metricatly” 
looking down from heaven or out of the 
clouds onto a sheet of paper. 

Two focal points caught his imagination. 
One was the hill on which the Capitol now 
stands; the other was what is now the area 
of Lafayette Park. These he conceived as 
“star centers” for the whole vast country- 
side. He pictured them radiating avenues, 
enriched by vistas, and Inked together by 
a mall. 

Visionary though he was, L'Enfant had 
brought to America in his Parisian baggage 
some French geometrical logic. Moreover, 
he had been born under a king who preoc- 
cupied himself with the magnificent plan- 
ning of Versailles, from which L'Enfant got 
ideas of wide avenues and large tracts for 
landscaping. The geometric and the esthetic 
were one in his plans for the new Capital, 

L'Enfant was caught in the heyday ot Bu- 
clidean geometry. Originally a utilitarian 
surveyor’s device and later a respected sci- 
ence, geometry worked its way into creative 
French planning when Andre Lenotre was 
both geometre royal and landscape architect 
to Louis XIV, late in the 17th century. 

The human and social life of a metropoli- 
tan community now can draw on a vast array 
of modern sciences hardly foreshadowed a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

Modern Washington suffers in some re- 
spects from the adoration of geometry in 
former centuries, particularly in the 18th. 
An example is the glorious intersection at the 
Capitol, with Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Delaware Avenucs, East Capitol 
Street, and West Mall, North Capitol and 
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South Capitol Streets, all crossing at one 
point. 


Another example is the White House area, 
where meet New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont Avenues and 16th 
Street—with some overleaping by E, F, G, 
and H Streets thrown into the confusion. 

In mapping these and other conjunctions, 
L'Enfant must have gloried in twirling his 
compass and clacking his T-square and 
triangle. Farsighted though he was in other 
things, he could not have foreseen the traffic 
bottlenecks he was contriving so ingeniously 
and with such glee. 

Even worse than his willful enthusiasm for 
geometric stars are his strange accidental- 
isms. For an example of what I mean, look 
at the intersection of Massachusetts and New 
Jersey Avenues NW., and marvel at what 
becomes of Ist and G Streets. 

However, it is easy to be critical in the 
light of all we have learned since LEnfant's 
time. Indeed, it is amazing how his ideas 
have endured. He had little personal super- 
vision to start with, and he remained at his 
task for only 1 year. His master plan was 
accepted, but he actually mapped only 11 of 
the 100 square miles—the area bounded by 
Florida Avenue on the north, Rock Creek 
Park on the west, and the river on the south 
and east. 

President Washington, having reserved sole 
power for himself, discovered in L'Enfant an 
untoward disposition to fixed ideas, L'En- 
fant’s resignation was accepted in March 
1792, with somewhat mitigated disappoint- 
ment, and the completion of his work was 
left to others. He died a poor idealist in 
Prince Georges County, Md., on June 14, 1825. 

Eighty-four years later, the Nation got 
around to paying him long-overdue and well- 
deserved tribute. His body was removed to 
Arlington National Cemetery where, by act 
of Congress, a monument was erected in 
his honor. I like to think of this monument 
as a memento for coordinated thinking ver- 
sus muddling through. 

Despite attacks and pettifoggings of bu- 
reaucrats and politicians over the years, 
L'Enfant's grand vision in the main has 
been preserved. The actual surveying and 
laying out of streets went forward for a time 
under Maj. Andrew Ellicott, an engineer from 
Bucks County, Pa. But President Jefferson 
decided Ellicott was charging a dollar a day 
too much for his services and the engagement 
Was terminated. 

The general scheme received a major set- 
back in 1846, when Congress retroceded to 
Virginia the area that State had contributed 
to the District of Columbia. City planning 
came to a halt, while Congressmen shouted 
from the floor that the Nation’s Capital 
should be moved to some more accessible 
and attractive location. 

Planning was not resumed In earnest until 
after the Civil War, which had brought a 
sudden, large increase in Washington's pop- 
ulation. In the final one-man show of Dis- 
trict planning, Gov. Alexander R. Shepherd 
(whose statue now stands in front of the 
District Building) launched upon an ambi- 
tious public-works program. That came to 
grief in the financial panic of 1873, leaving 
the District deeply in debt. 

Since then, city planning projects have 
been controlled by commissions, and the re- 
sult often has been more talk than achieve- 
ment. The National Commission of Fine 
Arts, created in 1910, brought to the Dis- 
trict, rather belatedly, some ideas from the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. The Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, established in 1926, has made com- 
mendable piecemeal progress, but it has never 
inspired Congress to the point of magna- 
nimity in appropriations. 

Moreover, the Washington area now to be 
Planned encompasses large adjoining areas. 
The various commissions responsible are not 
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truly metropolitan in scope and thus are 
unable properly to tackle the overall prob- 
lems. 

Putting aside past mistakes, timidity and 
disorganization, what about the future of 
the Washington area? 

Nobody in his senses considers thorough 
decentralization of the Government as an 
easy answer to the threat of atomic attack. 
That would be an abdication of the con- 
cept of a capital city. In any great city, 
investments and traditions are not aban- 
doned at the drop of a hat, certainly not 
before it has been made sure the dropping 
cannot be prevented. 

Washington, even with a metropolitan 
population of 2 million, is smaller and less 
populous than Brazil's capital, Rio de 
Janeiro. We now have the know-how to 
develop transportation so efficiently that 
Government personnel could reach any point 
in the administrative establishment within 
15 to 30 minutes. 

But we must clean out the ugly, wartime 
temporary bulidings in the center of the 
city. They add to traffic and parking prob- 
lems where space is precious. 

One solution might be locating Govern- 
ment buildings at intervals along a road 
circling the inner city, say about 4 miles 
out, Commuting by personnel would be re- 
duced by adjoining to this belt road com- 
mercial centers and open, Jandscaped resi- 
dential neighborhoods. That, it seems to 
me, would be much more desirable than 
towering downtown buildings, with trafo 
crawling underground. 

Washington’s neglected waterfront also 
could be transformed into the most attrac- 
tive part of the city. This could be done 
under existing legislation providing for the 
acquisition and wholesale redevelopment of 
obsolescent land, Such a project should be 
a strong magnet for salubrious investment, 
converting sadly blighted areas into river- 
side esplanades, with quails instead of 
wharves. 

This Nation's capital should be a model 
city refiecting the urban ideals of Ameri- 
cans. It should be modern in every sense. 
Moscow, for example, is being dressed up 
with Woolworth towers of 1920 vintage, 
which impress visitors from Indonesia, Viet- 
minh and Peiping no end. 

But let us not ourselves seek to Impress 
foreign observers with our urban achieve- 
ments until we have done away with slums 
and traffic jams—or at least until we can 
show well-conceived plans drawn by com- 
petent planners and stimulated by consul- 
tants of cosmopolitan experience such as 
L'Enfant was in his day. 


Asia Today May Borrow Wisdom from the 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Asia Today May Borrow Wisdom 
from the West,” which appeared in the 


July 30, 1954, issue of the Courier-Jour- ` 


nal, of Louisville, Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 


For years the chief objective of Russian 
policy has been to divide and destroy the 
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western alliance against Communist aggres- 
sion. Its biggest bait, dangled in February 
of this year, was the offer of a 50-year Euro- 
pean security or nonaggression pact. Now 
Communist China is attempting to ward off 
an eastern alliance against Communist ag- 
gression with similar bait, a 20-year nonag- 
gression pact that among other things would 
bar India, Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma, and 
Thailand from joining the Western Powers 
in the proposed Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization, 

In Europe the Russians made little impres- 
sion with their security pact offer for the 
simple reason that Europe was too appal- 
lingly familiar with Russia's past record. 
Currently Moscow has revised the offer to 
propose the neutralization and unification of 
Germany, and they are still working to ban- 
ish the strength of the United States from 
a Europe that would then fall easy prey to 
Soviet domination, 

Most Europeans still remember, however, 
that Russia's word is worth only what the 
Russians want it to be worth, that her record 
of treaty violations is unsurpassed. The 
classic and tragic examples, of course, are the 
east European satellites, promised free elec- 
tions by Russia and the other Great Powers, 
but by Communist manipulation enslaved 
with the freedom to elect only those the 
Communists nominated. Iran is another ex- 
ample; as recently as 1943 Moscow pledged 
her independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity. But in 1945 Russian agents set 
up an autonomous Communist government 
in Iran's northernmost province, while Soviet 
troops overstayed their treaty deadline in 
Teheran and Moscow sternly warned against 
any Iranian troop movements to Azerbaijan 
lest they cause disturbances. With Western 
help Iran weathered the storm—but with no 
thanks to Russian honor, 

The remaining free peoples of Asia would 
do well to remember these events, particu- 
larly those of the great nation of India. They 
might well recall that Great Britain and 
France in 1944 both signed 20-year mutual 
assistance pacts with Russia—only to huve 
them denounced by Russia the moment Paris 
and London, frightened by Russia's postwar 
expansion, allied themselves with the United 
States to resist aggression. 

But if these events seem too far away from 
Asia, the Asians need look no further than 
China itself for the crowning example of the 
worth of nonaggression or mutual security 
pacts with a Communist power. Moscow 
signed a 30-year pact with Chiang Kai-shek 
in 1945—but the ink on it was scarcely dry 
before Soviet-backed Chinese Communists 
had chased Chiang and his Nationalists out 
of China, 

What the Communists seek is clearly 
shown by the record. It is, as Winston 
Churchill has said of the Russians, “the 
fruits of war without desiring war itself.” 
Their expansion has been halted only by war, 
as in Korea, or by manifest strength and the 
readiness to use it against further aggres- 
sion, as in Turkey and Greece and Europe. 

Now the West proposes, in partnership 
with free Asia, to show that same strength 
and readiness in southeast Asia, It does not 
propose war except against open aggression, 
despite the lies of Communist propaganda; 
Prime Minister Nehru, and his colleagues can 
read a world of meaning into the eloquent 
silence with which an otherwise applauding 
American Congress greeted Syngman Rhee's 
invitation for us to attack Communist China, 
The applause was for a patriot who wants to 
keep his people free; the silence stemmed 
from the almost universal American passion 
for peace, a passion as great as India’s own. 
But it is passion trained by the wisdom of 
events in the knowledge that a readiness to 
fight for freedom is itself the greatest deter- 
rent to those who desire the fruits of war 
without desiring war itself, 
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Swiss Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article by Sylvia 
Porter: 

Swiss WATCHES 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The Swiss watch is a symbol of America's 
devotion to freer worid trade—the corner- 
stone of our entire foreign economic policy. 

At midnight this past Tuesday, President 
Eisenhower tore down that symbol. 

He did it by ordering tariff boosts of up 
to 50 percent on specified imported watches 
and thus lifting the watch tariff back to the 
level that existed in the record-high tariff 
year of 1930. 

The President did so reluctantly—strictly 
on the basis that the skilled workers in the 
domestic watch industry are essential to our 
national defense, that the industry was being 
seriously injured by intense Swiss competi- 
tion and that this was a special case. 

He did so only after tortuous soul-search- 
ing—obviously in deference to the tremen- 
dous pressures brought on him primarily by 
three domestic watch companies located in 
the politically strategic States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and Illinois. 

But he did it. He ordered the first change 
in the watch tariff in 18 years. He lifted the 
watch tariff to the maximum allowed under 
today’s law. 

The dilemma facing the President was 
this: 

Whether to stand up for the ideal of 
“trade not aid,” let the watch tariff remain 
as it was, find a solution to our watch 
industry’s problems via more direct subsi- 
dies (i. e., more military orders). 

Or to bow to the pleas for a watch tariff 
hike, let the free world believe that despite 
all our lipservice to private enterprise and 
competition we again are going “protec- 
tlonist.“ 

President Eisenhower unhappily slipped 
out of his unhappy dilemma by bowing to 
the arguments of the protectionists. 

This was the test case of our trade-tariff? 
policies and all the second-day explanations 
by the President that this was a “special 
case” involving national defense do not alter 
this fact. 

It was easy to favor free trade in the post- 
war years when foreign competition was a 
joke and anyone could sell anything he had. 
It's not so easy to stand up for it in today's 
competitive era, 

In the battle between the low- and high- 
tariff forces, this one decision is of far greater 
significance than the President's initial re- 
Quests for a more liberal trade act or Con- 
ress’ grudging 1-year renewal of the old 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

The floodgates are open to hundreds of 
other American industries to demand more 

rotection against foreign competition. 
These industries also are ccpable of arguing 
thelr operations are essential to national 
defense. I take no risks in forecasting they 
Will so argue. 

The key centers of Europe are stunned by 
the economic implications of this one move. 
To the Swiss this is a national disaster; 
watchmaking ts Switzerland's major indus- 
try; of all of her watch exports, 80 percent 
have been going to the United States. 

Of course it will mean Swiss watches will 
cost you more. Hopefully, it will give our 
watchmakers a better competitive position. 
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But the meaning goes far beyond this. . 

Between 1934 and 1951 we led in the drive 
for freer trade, 

Between 1951 and mid-1954 we stood still. 

On July 27, 1954, we took a great step 
backward. 

The Swiss watch is now a symbol of retreat 
on the trade front. Long after some of our 
seemingly more critical military and diplo- 
matic decisions have been forgotten, this 
“watch case” will be haunting our spokes- 
men as they go around the world seeking 
alliances and friends. 


The Detroit College of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who was privileged to attend the 
Detroit College of Law in my youth, and, 
as did many others, make time to do so 
at the end of a long working day, I am 
happy to include in the Recorp an article 
from the Detroit Times of Sunday, 
August 1, telling of my alma mater. 

This fine institution was originally be- 
gun by a small group of lawyers whose 
desire it was to help further the educa- 
tion of young men who worked in Detroit 
area factories and elsewhere during the 
daylight hours, and who consequently 
had only their evenings in which to 
study. Her splendid record is being writ- 
ten anew daily in the accomplishments 
of her many graduates who have distin- 
guished themselves in local and national 
affairs. The school has added immeas- 
urably to the betterment and prosperity 
of Michigan. Iam proud to be one of her 
sons. 

The article from the Detroit Times 
follows: 

Derrorr COLLEGE Proun or Sons 

Founded in 1891, the Detroit College of 
Law is the oldest and for many years was 


the only law school in the metropolitan 
Detroit area. 

It also enjoys the distinction of being the 
only fully accredited college in the country 
devoted exclusively to legal education. 

The college is located at 130 East Elizabeth, 
near Grand Circus Park, in one of the 
finest law-school buildings in the country. 

Living graduates of Detroit College of Law 
number almost 3,000. For more than 60 
years alumni have contributed in large meas- 
ure to the legal, commercial, and industrial 
progress of Detroit and Michigan. Many of 
the State's most eminent lawyers, judges, 
public officials, and business executives are 
graduates of this famous college. 

THREE-YEAR COURSE 

The college offers a 3-year day course and 
a 4-year evening course. Entrance, scho- 
lastic, and graduation requirements, the 
course of instruction and the faculty are 
virtually identical, in both the day and the 
evening schools. 

Degrees of bachelor of laws and juris doc- 
tor are awarded to both day and evening 
graduates, the latter degree being awarded 
to those graduates with especially high 
records. 

The faculty consists of resident professors 
who devote their full time to the teaching 
of law, together with members of the bench 
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and bar of metropolitan Detroit who teach 
on a part-time basis those subjects in which 
they are specialized practitioners, 

FULLY APPROVED 


The academic viewpoint of the teacher and 
the practical approach of the lawyer and 
judge are thereby blended into a sound, well- 
balanced legal education. 

The faculty is headed by Dean Charles H. 
King. 

Detroit College of Law is a member of 
the Association of American Law Schools and 
fully approved by the section on legal edu- 
cation and admission to the bar of the Amer- 


* ican Bar Association. 


Its graduates are qualified to take the ex- 
amination for admission to the bar in any 
State of the United States. 


Harvey McPhai!, Outstanding Electrical 
Engineer, Retires From Interior De- 
partment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Recla- 
mation Era of August 1954, carries the 
announcement that Harvey F. McPhail, 
the Assistant Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, has retired effec- 
tive July 31. For a period of nearly 10 
years Mr. McPhail was Director of the 
Bureau's Branch of Power Utilization, 
and is one of the best recognized author- 
ities in the field of electrical engineering. 
He was an able and conscientious public 
servant. I had occasion to deal with him 
frequently, and always found him com- 
petent, conscientious and responding 
to every congressional request with un- 
failing courtesy. I am sorry to see him 
leave the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
wish to include as a part of the RECORD 
the article which appeared in the Recla- 
mation Era of August 1954 in regard to 
his retirement: 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER MCPHAIL RETIRES 

As this issue went to press, Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay announced that 
Harvey F McPhail, Assistant Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation since 1952, 
would retire, effective July 31. 

Mr. McPhail, an internationally known 
electrical engineer, has been a key figure in 
the reclamation power program. He has 
been with the Bureau 35 years, and after his 
retirement plans to join a private firm as a 
power consultant, 

He joined the Bureau in 1919 as power- 
house foreman at the Lingle powerplant on 
the North Platte project in Wyoming. Pre- 
viously, he served as an engineer for the 
Nevada Power Co. at Lovelock, Nev., and in 
electrical contracting and other business 
there. After a tour of duty at Lingle, he 
transferred to Cody, Wyo., as resident engi- 
neer on the Shoshone project, In 1924 he 
became assistant chief electrical engineer at 
the Bureau's Denver office. In this position, 
he was in charge of electrical designs for such 
world-renowned projects as Hoover, Grand 
Coulee, and Shasta powerplants of the 
Bureau, and Norris and Wheeler power- 
Plants of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He received the Department of the Interior 
citation for distinguished service in May 1953 
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for his role in formulating the reclamation 
wer program. 

ss McPhail became Director of the 

Bureau's branch of power utilization when 

it was established in Denver in 1943, and 

served in that post until he took over 

as Assistant Commissioner. 

He is a native of Santa Barbara, Calif., and 
received his bachelor of science degree in 
electrical engineering from the University 
of Nevada. He was chairman of the United 
States delegation to CIGRE (International 
Conference of Large Electrical Systems) at 
Paris in 1948. He became a Fellow in the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in 1942. 

Mr. McPhail married Ruth James in 1912. 
They have two children and live in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Effect of Coal Production in the 
U. S. S. R. on United States Produc- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, having 
recently been in Europe as a member of 
the Kersten committee which held hear- 
ings on Communist aggression in the 
satellite countries, and having listened 
to testimony of eyewitnesses concerning 
the coal which the Soviet Union is min- 
ing by the use of slave labor, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the information 
contained in the following bulletin is- 
sued on July 29, 1954, by Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The bul- 
letin gives so many facts which are of 
importance to the future security of our 
Nation that I thought it should be made 
available to not only the Congress, but 
to the public generally. Therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to insert at this point in the RECORD 
the bulletin which is entitled “Taking 
the Problem Apart”: 

TAKING THE PROBLEM APART 

Leaders of industry, State and Federal ad- 
Ministrators and legislators, subconsciously 
realize the basic Importance of the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry to the Nation. 

It is time now for these men, who are the 
architects of America’s industrial might, and 
its place in the free world, to apply their 
conscious thinking to the well-being of this 
indispensable but not indestructible in- 
dustry. 

They know of the economle chaos caused 
in England by the disintegration of Its coal 
industry and the failure of nationalization 
to revive it. 

They know of the rapidly expanding cold 
war between the Communist and free na- 
tions which threatens to become hot at any 
moment. But do they know that Sovict 
coal production, which was nearly elght 
times the 1928 figure in 1952, exceeded Brit- 
ish production in that year by 30 percent 
and that Soviet rulers plan to push produc- 
tion in 1955 to 416 million, which figure will 
probably be higher than United States pro- 
duction in 1954? 

While coal production has been growing 
rapidly in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, United States production has fallen off 
sharply from 630 million tons in 1947 to 
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around 400 million tons, or more than one- 
third, in 1954. 

The Iron Curtain countries are not only 
gearing up for military but also for economic 
warfare in strengthening their ability to 
produce coal for their own requirements and 
for export. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 

The United States coal industry, which 
has spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
since World War II in a gigantic moderni- 
zation program, now finds itself in an un- 
profitable position due to loss of markets 
and rising costs. It has suffered too many 
serious blows within too short a time such 
an F 

1. Loss of much export business to foreign 
competition, 

2. Loss to imports of foreign residual oil 
sold at dump rates to United States steam 
piants. 

3. Uneconomic exploitation of limited 
natural gas reserves. 

4. Decrease in normal use of coal by 75 
percent by railroads through dieselization 
in last decade. 

5. Increases in freight rates with coal car- 
rying the losses of passenger and dining-car 
traffic and other commodities. 

6. Increases in wage rates and fringe bene- 
fits which greatly exceed those paid by the 
oil, natural gas, and other industries. 

WHAT DOES IT ADD UP TO? 


Should the hot war come, these things 
would occur: 

1. Submarine menace would halt impor- 
tation of foreign oil. 

2. Demand for oil products for military 
use would skyrocket. 

3. The oil industry could not possibly sup- 
ply the demand for both military and nor- 
mal requirements. 

4. Demand for natural gas for special in- 
dustrial processes and normal requirements 
would exceed the capacity of the pipeline 
systems. 

5. Coal, in addition to its own step-up in 
demand, would be called upon to quickly 
make up the deficit in total national energy 
requirements, which would be much greater 
than in World War II. 

6. Coal demand, it is estimated, would 
be one-third higher than in World War II. 
or 800,000,000 tons versus 620,000,000 tons. 
COULD THE COAL INDUSTRY MEET THE SITUATION? 

This depends upon: 

1. From what to what tonnage? 

2. Whether the industry is economically 
healthy. 

3. Whether it attempts to expand from a 
position of strength rather than weakness. 

4. Whether leaders of industry and gov- 
ernment recognize certain responsibilities 
and take realistic action. 

Coal’s ability to expand from a retracted 
position depends on from what-to-what vol- 
ume. If the industry's volume has shrunk 
to and held at an unprofitable level for 
some time it will not be in position to greatly 
expand its productive capacity. It will be 
short of working capital, equipment, sup- 
plies, and trained personnel and the opening 
up of closed mines is a great gamble, often 
unsuccessful, because of deterioration of un- 
derground workings. 

Authorities agree that the bituminous-con! 
industry—in order to put itself in a safe 
position to serve the country—must main- 
tain present developed mines at or near their 
present capacity and to do this the coal in- 
dustry needs to produce approximately 550 
million tons of coal per year. This can be 
done logically by— 

1. Congress restricting the importation of 
foreign residual oil which will displace about 
50 million tons of coal per year at present 
rates. 

2. The administration arranging for Mar- 
shall-ald countries to buy American coal. 
(Why should Western Europe buy millions 
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of tons of coal from Iron Curtain countrics 
when American coal is competitive?) 

3. Amending the Natural Gas Act to permit 
and encourage natural gas to sell at its true 
economic value in the markets. (It is sell- 
ing today at the well for one-fifth the price 
of crude oil and two-fifths the price of coal 
at the mine.) 

4. The railroads, in cooperation with the 
Government, reduce their freight rates on 
coal so that they will return not more than 
the cost of hauling plus a reasonable profit. 
(Today they are set up to carry the losses 
of passenger and dining-car traffic and on 
other commodities.) 

5. Adjusting wage rates and fringe benefits 
to be competitive with other industries, par- 
ticularly the oil and natural-gas industries. 

6. Providing additional sound leadership 
in the industry itself. 

7. Combining more productive capacity 
under single well-managed units. 

8. Better selling through larger units, in- 
cluding regional marketing agencies. 

9. Realization by utility and industrial 
executives that it is in the national and 
their own companies’ interest to pay the cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit for the 
coal they buy. 

These nine logical steps, if effectuated, will 
strengthen the coal industry while doing no 
harm to any other industry and will enable 
it to meet the high energy demands which 
may be placed upon ft without warning. 

Now, there is just one thing more impor- 
tant than the support of coal, and that is 
coal’s support of the Nation. Although not 
so often stated, the survival of a nation in 
today's world finally depends on its ability 
to deliver the greatest amount of energy to 
the point when and where it is needed. 

Coal is this Nation’s No. 1 energy source. 
A strong, prosperous, privately owned coal 
industry is the best defense policy this coun- 
try can have. 


Management’s Failure To Modernize 
Cause of Textile Industry Depressed 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Journal of 
Commerce, New York, Thursday, July 22, 
1954, concerning the remarks of Mr. Sol- 
omon Barkin, Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, director of research: 
Woot Mitts, CIO Say MODERNIZATION OFFERS 

Sore SOLUTION TO INDUSTRY ILLS 
(By Charles F, Davis) 

Wool cloth mill management's failure to 
modernize manufacturing methods, styling, 
and merchandising is more directly the cause 
of the industry's present depressed state than 
the wage demands of organized labor, ac- 
cording to an executive of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, CIO. 

While few cloth producers will go along 
with the premise that wages are a secondary 
problem, many of them will admit that the 
industry has been remiss in the development 
of new products, textural effects, and in 
other respects has been hidebound. 

If there is anything incongruous in this 
near agreement on the part of organized 
labor and management, it is no less so than 
the fact that one of the most important divi- 
sions of the United States textile industry 
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may well be disappearing, at least in its 
present concept. 

Solomon Barkin, TWUA's director of re- 
search, pointed out to the Journal of Com- 
merce in an interview that the woolen and 
worsted industry has in the past decade 
shrunken drastically and will shrink even 
more unless management takes corrective 
action, 

MANY MILLS LIQUIDATED 

In 1947, he pointed out, the industry em- 
ployed about 167,000 workers and now the 
figure is between 58,000 and 60,000. Since 
the end of World War II about 50 milis have 
been liquidated, he added. 

The worsted end of the business has been 
the hardest hit and is the most culpable, 
Mr. Barkin stated. 

Although Government fabric needs during 
the Korean war provided worsted producers 
with a reprieve, their products even then 
were losing ground to cottons, particularly 
in regards to lightweight cloth and more re- 
cently it has been even more overshadowed 
by various types of synthetics. 

This business was forfeited by manage- 
ment almost without a struggle, according to 
Mr. Barkin. 

In contrast to the worsted division, woolen 
fabrics have more than held thelr own due 
to a growing demand for casual wear which, 
for the industry, manifested itself in calls 
for new textures in sport coatings, and a 
willingness on the part of woolen-cloth pro- 
ducers to develop new designs. 

Woolen-cloth producers were quick to 
grasp the significance of the casual wear 
trend and the new emphasis on sport coats, 
among other things, having been made 
acutely aware of the call here for cloth to be 
thus used by British exploitation of the mar- 
ket, Mr. Barkin pointed out, 

More serious in Mr. Barkin’s view, than the 
tendency for the wool-cloth industry to move 
South where labor is mostly unorganized is 
the possibility that in doing so wool-cloth 
production will come into the hands of in- 
terests who are essentially cotton or syn- 
thetic fiber-fabric producers. This will tend 
to further reduce emphasis on wool as a self- 
sufficient, adaptable and desirable apparel 
component, he believes. 

To the extent that from January 1951, 
through June 1953, about 140,000 American 
system spindles have been installed by the 
industry, this is already coming about, he 
sald. The American system is an adoption 
of cotton-spinning techniques and is of 
southern origin and development. 

Recently announced and pending mergers 
of old-line New England wool-cloth mills 
with cotton and synthetic-fiber interests is 
the latest and even more ominous sign that 
Wool may be relegated into a secondary po- 
sition, he added. 

While admitting that the TWUA's most 
immediate concern is and has been the con- 
tinuation of “equitable” wage scales and 
working conditions, Mr. Barkin said that it 
has long been appreciated by the union that 
these cannot be maintained unless the in- 
dustry is healthy. 

Questionéd as to whether or not the 
Union's willingness to take a wage cut this 
year—-which in most instances came to about 
914 cents per hour—was not an admission 
that its wage demands in the previous 2 or 3 
years were unreasonable, Mr. Barkin strong- 
ly denied it. 

“Last year the arbitrators turned down a 
Teduction sought by management, stating 
that the mills must face and solve its own 
Problems of marketing deficiencies, sales, 
and administration, Mr. Barkin said. 

“By 1954, the arbitrators found that man- 
agement had not solved the problems but 
in the interest of the industry's survival the 
Teduction was essential. Fundamentally, 
however, the problem of finding new mar- 
kets and buyers are still the key issue which 
must still be solved by management,” he 
added. 
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Referring to a 11-point program the union 
recently formulated and forwarded to Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Mr. Bar- 
kin said that it stressed Government con- 
tracts and relief work in order to give man- 
agement more time to solve these problems. 

Mr. Barkin said that the program also in- 
cluded Government assistance in research 
comparable to that which has proven s0 
successful in the cotton industry and to 
otherwise provide Government facilities by 
which management can expand the market 
for wool cloth, 


Need for Mental Hospital at Newington, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks an increasing number of 
complaints has come to my attention 
concerning the lack of neuropsychiatric 
facilities for the treatment of veterans, 
not only in my district, but throughout 
the whole State of Connecticut. Nota 
weekend passes that pleas are not made 
to me for assistance to mentally ill vet- 
erans. I am greatly concerned as the 
number of these requests increases and 
there is no concrete evidence that con- 
ditions will be alleviated in the near 
future. 

The need for more facilities to care 
for the mentally ill in the area is not in 
dispute. With little cost, existing facil- 
ities of a veterans’ hospital can be made 
available. To fail to do so is an eco- 
nomic waste, and in the presence of the 
human hardship and suffering involved, 
would shock the conscience of our 
people. 

I am bringing this to the attention of 
the House membership, and especially to 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, because the situation that exists in 
Connecticut is opposed to ordinary com- 
monsense. This hospital, located at 
Newington, Conn., is in danger of being 
declared surplus and, as a result, would 
lose its identity as a veterans’ hospital, 
in spite of the obvious need for addi- 
tional facilities to care for mentally ill 
veterans within the State. 

At this session of Congress, I intro- 
duced a joint resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 299—<directing the Veterans’ 
Administration to survey and study the 
300-bed veterans’ hospital at Newington 
to find if it is possible to convert this 
establishment for use as a neuropsychi- 
atric facility. At the present time, 40 of 
the 300 beds are in use for the treatment 
of mentally ill veterans. I am reliably 
informed that only about half of the re- 
maining beds are in use for medical and 
surgical cases. 

During the first half of this year, there 
were 640 mentally ill veterans from my 
State being treated in veterans’ hospitals 
outside of Connecticut. In addition, 773 
veterans were being treated in State hos- 
pitals and 8 in private institutions. This 
is a total of 1,421 Connecticut veterans 
unable to be placed in veterans’ facilities 
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within the State where they reside. 
That the problem is growing is shown by 
the fact that last year, at this time, the 
total was 1,008. Medical authorities 
confirm what our own good sense tells 
us—that treatment of a mentally ill pa- 
tient is helped and accelerated if he is 
located in an institution close to his 
home and is visited frequently by mem- 
bers of his family. 

The new veterans’ hospital at West 
Haven, Conn., opened last year, is 
equipped only to handle emergency 
mental cases and then only on a tem- 
porary basis. The cost of converting 
the Newington Hospital would be far 
less than that of erecting a new build- 
ing, or even adding to the West Haven 
facility. Furthermore, a new hospital 
erected in New York or Rhode Island 
would likewise cost more and would do 
nothing to alleviate the hardships being 
endured by the parents and wives in 
Waterbury, Torrington, Ansonia, and in 
other cities and towns in my district and 
the State of Connecticut who are obliged 
to travel many hundreds of unnecessary 
miles to visit their loved ones. 

If my recommendation called for a 
completely new building, other New Eng- 
land States would have legitimate rea- 
sons for demanding such construction 
in their respective areas. The question 
of whether those areas do need addi- 
tional facilities is not the issue in this 
case; and if their situation is similar to 
the one which faces my district, and I 
suspect it is, I certainly will support any 
movement which would tend to bring 
relief to those areas. But here in Con- 
necticut we already have a suitable 
building—not in full use—which could 
be readied in short order and with little 
expense for occupancy as a hospital 
solely for mentally ill veterans. 

The shocking fact is that many of our 
boys are not receiving mental treatment 
of any kind at the present because of the 
long distances between their homes and 
veterans’ hospitals outside of the State 
and the difficulty they encounter in 
securing admittance there because of the 
overcrowded conditions. The delay is 
tragic because time is all-important in 
the treatment of any mental case. 

For example, last week I learned of a 
case where a veteran’s wife and parents 
hesitated placing him in a hospital so 
far from their homé in Waterbury. The 
parents are aging and the extensive 
travel would work a hardship on them. 
The wife and children would indeed be 
fortunate if they could see their hus- 
band and father several times a month. 
This is not an isolated case, and I could 
not help but wonder if this young man 
and others in similar circumstances 
had to travel the same distance to pre- 
sent themselves before selective-service 
boards not so many months previously. 

There have been suggestions and 
recommendations made by various Vet- 
erans’ Administration officials which add 
up to nothing but delay and more delay. 
Meanwhile, life moves on for those 
people and the hardships continue. I 
have yet to hear what I consider a valid 
reason why a mental hospital in the 
center of Connecticut is not established 
and operating to rehabilitate our vet- 
erans. I have been told that recruit- 
ment of sufficient psychiatrists for 
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Newington is difficult, but that general 
medical and surgical personnel can be 
obtained from nearby Hartford. I do 
not think I need to point out to the 
Veterans’ Administration that Yale, 
Harvard, and Columbia, as well as many 
other famous educational institutions in 
New England, have noted and extremely 
accomplished psychiatrists on their 
staffs, as well as those on the staffs of the 
State hospitals in Connecticut itself. 
Moreover, there is a long list of eminent 
neurosurgeons in and about the State, 
some of whom are now available as con- 
sultants to veterans hospitals. Surely 
this is a situation where good will and a 
bit of thinking and accommodation 
would combine to bring about a remedy. 

The conversion of Newington has the 
support of all veterans organizations in 
my district and, to my knowledge, there 
is no opposition from any organized or 
individual veterans to this project. 

A humane regard for the veterans who 
desperately need mental care demands 
that the Government take effective 
action in their behalf. True economy 
forbids us to let facilities stand idle 
when veterans require care. I shall ex- 
ert every effort to bring about the use 
of the Newington facilities for men 
whose care is one of the first responsi- 
bilities of the Government of the United 
States. 


UNESCO: A State Department Agency 
Created To Put the United States Into 
a World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department during the tenure of 
office of Dean Acheson was and still is 
the propaganda mouthpiece of UNESCO 
in this country. The bill creating the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO was passed by the 79th Con- 
gress and was designed by the State De- 
partment to be the propaganda agency 
to sell UNESCO to the people of the 
United States. Being controlled by the 
State Department nothing was done by 
it except to carry out the instructions 
of the State Department. That condi- 
tion still prevails and the State Depart- 
ment is in the process now of selling this 
system to the people. 

UNESCO means the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, and its purpose is to unite 
all people under one government, a 
world government. It makes no differ- 
ence how wide apart the purposes of 
governments are, all are to be broucht 
under one parent authority. Our theory 
of government is that our Government 
exists for the people, but in Russia the 
people exist for the Government. This 
is true, not only in Russia, but in the 
majority of the countries of the world. 
To amalgamate these two divergent 
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theories into one is not only impossible, 
but it is assinine to try. 

We here in the United States believe 
in capitalism as our theory of business 
operation, while Russia denounces capi- 
talism and supplants it by communism. 
These two theories are as wide apart as 
the poles, and they cannot be brought 
together in one single purpose any more 
than water and oil will stay mixed. Yet 
UNESCO is out to build a world govern- 
ment that will accomplish this impossi- 
ble thing. 

We here in the United States believe 
in the Christian reiigion as the very 
basis of all our strength in government, 
opportunities of the individual, our edu- 
cational and cultural systems, while the 
Russians reject the story of Jesus Christ 
and scoff at the Christian religion. Yet 
UNESCO undertakes to harmonize these 
religious views, and present to the world 
one harmonious group of people under a 
one-world government. To attempt 
such a thing is, on the face of it, about 
as sane as was the notion that Knute, 
because of the power from on High pos- 
sessed by him as King of England, could 
command the tide to stand back. 

Of course the fact that Russia has 
joined UNESCO makes news. Luther 
Bvans, former librarian of Congress now 
representing UNESCO, is credited with 
getting Russia and some of her satellites 
into the one-world frameup. If any- 
one in the United States could convince 
Russia that she should come in, Evans 
could do it. He has always been held in 
high esteem in Russia, and while li- 
brarian here had the Library of Con- 
gress stacked high with Russia propa- 
ganda. Much of this propaganda was 
sold by the Library to the public. I per- 
sonally purchased an armful of it and 
delivered it to the proper committee 
investigating un-American activities. 

Russia is smart enough to know that 
she will occupy the most powerful posi- 
tion under this new world government. 
The lower house of the world govern- 
ment is to be elected on the basis of pop- 
ulation, hence Russia and China and 
their slave satellites will control that 
congress. We can have a world govern- 
ment all right if we will let Russia run 
it. 

To bring this country into line to ac- 
cept world government. many things 
must be done by the United Nations and 
her agencies, such as UNESCO. First 
of all, love of country on the part 
of the people of the United States 
is found by these conspirators to be 
very deep and hard to destroy. Here 
UNESCO comes into play, and out it 
foes among the schoo! children of the 
United States with specially trained 
teachers from Columbia University who 
teach those children that love of coun- 
try—like that we have in the United 
States—interferes with a loyalty to a 
world organization; that they must be 
fitted, educationally, and temperamen- 
tally, to forget love of their own coun- 
try and transfer their loyalty to the 
world organization. Washington's 
birthday ceremonies, Lincoln's birthday 
ceremonies and veneration of all our 
great men are to be abandoned, and are 
abandoned by those teachers trained at 
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Columbia, If this succeeds, the next 
event that will be outmoded will be 
Christmas. In fact, propaganda is actu- 
ally now going the rounds that Christ- 
mas is a myth. j 

Of course this world organization can- 
not afford to leave in the hands of the 
people the rights of free speech, a free 
press, and free religion, because the exer- 
cise of these precious rights will have the 
power to prevent what these conspirators 
want. That has all been taken care of in 
the Convention of Human Rights, in 
which free speech, a free press, and free 
religion as expressed and defined in the 
Constitution of the United States is re- 
defined and limited to suit the designs 
of the enemies of our Republic. 

It will not suit these enemies if per- 
sons who are charged with crime by the 
world organization are to be tried in 
our courts, in our own country and un- 
der own own laws and Constitution. To 
overcome this they are to have courts 
of their own, they have a charter of their 
own; and if a citizen of the United States 
is charged with the violation of a United 
Nations law he can be tried in any for- 
eign country by a court foreign to the 
nationality of the prisoner, and under 
such rules as their court shall make. 
And UNESCO was granted by the United 
Nations Charter legal capacity.“ “priv- 
ileges and immunities” above and beyond 
our laws, to carry out its program of 
world government throughout our Na- 
tion. 

The State Department is right 
now supporting UNESCO through its 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, and its propaganda is designed 
to hide the truth from the people. Is 
the President aware of this situation? 
It is perfectly useless for us to spend our 
money, our resources, and the lives of our 
American boys, to stop the spread of 
communism eight or nine thousand 
miles from here while we permit the 
same intent and purpose to prosper here 
in the United States through this in- 
tellectual tool of communism. Those 
teachers, and the people sponsoring such 
teachers in their purpose to destroy love 
of country among our children here in 
United States are enemies of this Re- 
public. The least I can do for this coun- 
try is to use the free speech guaranteed 
by the Constitution while it lasts to warn 
the people of these United States that 
dangerous forces are at work here and 
now to destroy our constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 

Due to facts brought out before the 
McCarran committee in June of 1952, 
Public Law 495 was passed by the 82d 
Congress. Section 112 of the law pro- 
vides: 

None of the funds appropriated in this 
title shail be used (1) to pay the United 
States contribution to any international or- 
ganization which engages in the direct or 
indirect promotion of the principle of one 
world government or one world citizenship; 
(2) for the promotion, direct or indirect, of 
the principle or doctrine of one world gov- 
ernment or one world citizenship. 


Why do we not use this law? By en- 
forcing it we could cut off the funds 
which keep UNESCO going, and sum- 
marily put a stop to its vicious propa- 
ganda which is designed to pervert the 
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minds of our children, to deny our free- 
doms and to destroy our national sover- 
eignty and constitutional form of gov- 
ernment by forcing us into a world gov- 
ernment where we would be only a sub- 
servient unit, subject to the will of the 
Communist-controlled majority. 


Farsighted Statesmanship at Suez 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Farsighted Statesmanship at 
Suez," which appeared in the July 29, 
1954, issue of the Courier-Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FARSIGHTED STATESMANSHIP aT SUEZ 


Another act of farsighted statesmanship on 
Great Britain's part has strengthened the 
free world’s position in the Middle East. 
That is the agreement to remove all of Brit- 
ain’s 83,000 troops from the Suez Canal Zone, 
with the accompanying provision that the 
West may still use the great defense base 
in case of aggression against Turkey or any 
of the 8 Arab States. 

Thus for the first time since 1882, once the 
20-month changeover is effected, there will 
be no British troops on Egyptian soil, the 
irrepressible demands of nationalism will 
have been appeased, and the chief cause of 
the corrosion of western relations with 
Egypt and her friends will at last vanish. 
But the essential interests of the West are 
protected, as Britain and the United States 
long had argued that they must be protected, 
by the agreement permitting them to man 
the zone in case of aggression. 

The solution represents sensible compro- 
mise on several points. British troops will 
remain longer than Egypt desired but will 
have cleared out 4 months earlier than Brit- 
ain had suggested—to Cyprus, Malta, British 
East Africa, and the United Kingdom. The 
facilities of the base, which cost Britain $1.2 
billion to build, will be manned for 7 years 
after 1956 not by troops but by the civilian 
technicians of a British contracting firm. 
Britain, naturally, will remove most of her 
$700 million worth of military supplies. 
Britain has already begun the progressive re- 
lease of Egypt's $270 million in blocked ster- 
ling, and Egypt has reciprocated by removing 
almost all restrictions on imports of goods 
from the sterling area. Britain and the 
United States, unable to get Iran included 
in the antlaggression understanding but 
pleased by Turkey's inclusion, will provide 
Egypt with military aid, and the United 
States will unfreeze $20 million in economic 
ald held up at London's request until the 
Canal Zone dispute was settied. 

The prospects thus are brightened for 
Egypt's ultimate adherence to the long- 
hoped-for Middle East Command of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. ‘This 
understandably will be viewed with no en- 
thusiasm in Israel until the West can dimin- 
ish the possibility of renewed Israeli-Arab 
hostilities. But the clearing of the air in 
Suez is basically good news for the West, 
and for Egypt, hardly 2 years ago the sus- 
Picious recipient of Soviet Russian messages 
Of sympathy in her struggle for freedom and 
independence and of Russian offers of eco- 
nomic aid, x 
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The dispute in its latter-day terms had 
raged since 1945, complicated by riots, blood- 
shed, and the highly emotional politics of 
a nation torn by revolution and instability. 
Its resolution owes a good deal to American 
statesmanship, including the wise efforts of 
our Ambassador to Egypt, Jefferson Caffrey. 
But it is in line with the full postwar British 
pattern of adjustment to nationalistic de- 
mands. The pattern has freed India, Pakis- 
tan, Burma, and Ceylon, yet strengthened 
Britain’s ties and influence with them all 
and therefore protected the basic interest of 
the West in halting Communist expansion. 
There is every reason to believe it will have 
the same effect in Egypt. 

This will not, of course, make it any less 
bitter medicine to Britain's vanishing race 
of Colonel Blimps and mourners for the Old 
Empire. But even without Sir Winston 
Churchill’s instruction, it must occur to 
them that the advantages of retreat far 
outweigh those of stubbornly clinging to 
a temper-corroding strip and seaway that a 
single hydrogen bomb could blast into sea- 
faring uselessness. 


Nation Soon To Enjoy Roadbuilding Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, motorists soon will get better, 
wider, and safer highways. 

They will get these better roads be- 
cause of legislation enacted by the pres- 
ent Republican Congress. 

The Federal Government has been 
collecting about $875 million a year from 
its Federal 2-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax. 
The Federal Government, however, has 
not been spending all of this gas tax 
money on building roads. The fact is 
that in recent years Congress has ap- 
propriated only about $575 million a 
year for highway building. Congress 
has been diverting about $300 million 
of its 2-cents-a-gallon gas tax revenues 
to other purposes than road building— 
such purposes as foreign aid. 

` Substantial sums of this diverted gas 
tax money actually has gone into build- 
ing highways in foreign countries rather 
than in our own. 

The House Public Works Committee, 
of which I am a member, this year, re- 
ported and Congress enacted a bill which 
provides that during the next 2 years 
$875 million a year shall be given by the 
Federal Government to the States for 
highway building purposes. 

In effect this bill assured that all of 
the Federal 2-cents-a-gallon gasoline 
tax revenues will go into road building 
and not be diverted to other purposes 
such as foreign aid. 

HELPS COAST STATES 


This bill grants to the States, from 
Federal gasoline taxes, $300 million a 
year more money for road building pur- 
poses than the Federal Government ever 
has given the States heretofore for high- 
way building. 

These additional $300 million which 
will be spent each year on highway con- 
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struction means better and safer roads 
for motorists, more jobs and steadier em- 
ployment for construction workers and a 
general increase in the Nation’s pros- 
perity due to the business and employ- 
ment this additional huge construction 
program will generate. 

The three Pacific Coast States as their 
share of larger highway appropriation 
will receive more than $25 million a year 
in Federal highway funds than these 
States ever have received in any previous 
year. 

Under this new law, California has 
been allocated $47,108,037 of Federal 
funds for the coming year compared to 
$30,269,269 last year or an increase of 
$16,838,768. 

Washington has been allocated $14,- 
061,986 for the coming year compared to 
$9,240,247 for last year or an increase of 
$4,821,739. 

Oregon has been allocated $12,889,469 
for the coming year compared to $8,661,- 
811 or an increase of $4,227,658. à 

States now can plan a big step-up in 
their road-building programs. The Na- 
tion, thanks to the highway legislation 
of this Congress, is about to enter upon 
the biggest road-construction program 
in its history. 

This highway bill which came from my 
committee with the approval of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is a good bill. 

All gasoline tax money, in my opinion, 
should go into building better and safer 
roads. The motorists and the motorists 
alone pay these gasoline taxes. The gas- 
tax money should be used for their bene- 
fit by employing it to provide better and 
safer highways. The Washington State 
Grange supports this idea. 

The people of our Nation will pay for 
better and safer highways whether these 
roads are built or not. If better and safer 
roads are built these will cost money and 
the taxpayers will pay it. 

However, if the roads are not built the 
taxpayers will pay for them just the 
same. They will pay for them in in- 
creased medical and hospital bills, in in- 
creased auto-repair bills, in increased 
consumption of gasoline and in greater 
wear and tear on tires and equipment. 
They will pay for them in the higher au- 
tomobile insurance rates they will have 
to pay. 

Building better and safer roads and 
the using of all gasoline tax revenues to 
do so is good sense and good economics. 


Celler Repeats Demand for Action Against 
Saudi Arabia-Onassis Oil Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Saudi 
Arabia-Aristotle S. Onassis oil tanker 
agreement—with its monopolistic and 
discriminatory features—may initially 
cost the American consumer directly, or 
the American taxpayer indirectly, a 
minimum of $16 million a year. Before 
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long, this excessive and unnecessary 
drain may rise to $100 million a year or 
more. 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that our 
Government can stand by and permit 
this agreement to operate. 

The nature of these exorbitant charges 
and the damaging features of this un- 
fair contract were first cited in my state- 
ment of May 18, 1954. They were an- 
nounced in more detail in my statement 
of June 24, 1954, when I urged the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration to review this 
unpalatable agreement and to do some- 
thing about it. 

More than a month has passed since 
my last statement was issued. Yet, I 
have received no further report from 
these agencies; nor have I learned of any 
real action which they have taken to put 
a stop to this unwarranted discrimina- 
tion against American interests and 
against nationals of a friendly power. 

The present oil concession in Saudi 
Arabia is an American one. In the long 
run, British and other foreign interests 
will not be affected nearly as much as 
our own. Nevertheless, Britain has 
made a strong démarche to the Saudi 
Arabian Government. So have Finland, 
Norway, and Denmark. 

As far as I can tell from the meager 
public information on action taken by 
our own Department of State, there has 
been only one official statement on this 
matter. Made to the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, it 
consisted of 13 words: 

The Department has protested this agree- 
ment as a violation of the concession rights. 


These 13 words will scarcely prove very 
reassuring to the American public. 

By way of contrast I append to my 
statement a report of the far more forth- 
right British stand, as reported in the 
Times of London on July 20, 1954. 

Clearly, it is “time for a change“ 
strong American action in this matter 
is imperative. 

Rather than repeat the details of my 
previous statements, I shall confine these 
remarks to an explanation of three 
points: 

First. An estimate of the inordinate 
burden which would be exacted from 
American consumers or taxpayers; 

Second. A reference to the specific re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Jus- 
tice to examine the Saudi Arabia-Onas- 
sis agreement in accordance with the 
provisions of our antitrust laws—espe- 
cially as they apply to American firms 
which elect to import articles—in this 
case, oil—from such an international 
conspiracy in restraint of lawful trade 
as this one appears to be; and 

Third. A mention of the definite obli- 
gation with which the Federal Maritime 
Board is charged to investigate the ac- 
tion of any foreign government where 
it appears that United States vessels are 
not accorded equal privileges in foreign 
trade with vessels of such foreign coun- 
tries or vessels of other foreign coun- 
tries.” 

THE COST OF THIS MONOPOLY 

It is not my intention to provide here 

an unduly detailed breakdown of cach 
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of the factors that make up the exorbi- 
tant potential profit for Mr. A. S. Onassis 
from this negotiation which has such 
serious overtones for Americans. 

It is my intention, however, to urge 
once again that the rightful authorities 
carefully examine this matter. If the 
facts are as I believe them to be, appro- 
priate measures should be taken immedi- 
ately to stop an unmitigated raid upon 
the purses of American consumers or 
taxpayers. 

The carriage rate, which is provided in 
the Saudi Arabia-Onassis contract, is 
stated below in summary as being “in 
accordance with the rates announced 
monthly by the London Tanker Brokers 
Board, provided that this rate shall not 
be less than the average rates of the Lon- 
don Tanker Brokers Board during the 
last two years starting April 1952 
through March 1954.” 

The London Tanker Broker Board 
rate fluctuates with the market. For 
the principal tanker run involved 
United States to the Continent—the 
two-year average specified in the agree- 
ment as a minimum works out at what 
the shipping trade calls USMC minus 
15—that is, 15 percent less than the rates 
established by the United States Mari- 
time Commission during the war. 

In dollars this would mean payments 
of $9.26 per ton to Mr. Onassis. The 
actual present market rate is much 
lower—USMC minus 55, which means 
$4.90 per ton. 

Hence, Mr. Onassis will receive an es- 
timated $4.36 per ton more than the 
market—in fact only 54 cents less than 
twice the present rate. 

The contract initially calls for Mr. 


_ Onassis to supply a minimum of 500,000 


deadweight tons of tanker capacity to 
Saudi Arabia. Let us make some as- 
sumptions: that eight round trips can be 
made by a vessel each year and that 500,- 
000 tons of deadweight capacity would 
permit carriage of 460,000 tons of oil, and 
that the rate for United States-Conti- 
nent carriage would be used—then Mr. 
Onassis would receive excessive amounts 
of gross profit as follows: $4.36 per ton 
times 460,000 tons of oil times 8 trips per 
year. This would amount to around $16 
million per annum, It is only one esti- 
mate of the basic profit. There are, of 
course, various other contingencies, 
which I have not included, but these 
computations give us a rough indication 
of the scope of this pernicious agreement. 

In return for the monopoly, Mr, On- 
assis would pay the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment 21 cents per ton, or approxi- 
mately $700,000. Also he will pay for 
the expenses of a Saudi Arabian naval 
academy, estimated at $50,000; and he 
will also transport an estimated 50,000 
tons of oil locally free of cost, the cost 
of which is estimated to be another 
$50,000. He is further expected to build 
drydock facilities at Jidda. These 
might be expected to amortize their own 
cost. Hence, in total, he will pay the 
Saudi Arabian Government Oey, 
$500,000 per annum. 

In my opinion this $800,000 is just an 
initial bite. More likely we will find 
that the $600,000 per annum will be 
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nothing more than the camel's nose 
coming under the tent. 

The figures I have projected above 
represent the minimum benefit under 
the terms of the contract. Should the 
Onassis monopoly succeed in cornering 
60 percent of the total Saudi Arabian 
output, the increase in cost of oil would 
probably approach $100 million per an- 
num. 

If the monopoly should succeed in 
cornering the total Saudi Arabian out- 
put, the excess in price would be in the 
neighborhood of $150 million to $200 
million per annum. 

I do not purport to say that my esti- 
mated computations are wholly accu- 
rate. There are too many variables, in- 
cluding among others: the carrying ca- 
pacity of the vessels, their speed, the 
turnaround time, and many others. 
However, those computations which I 
have made indicate the magnitude of 
the profit which Mr. Onassis and the 
Arabians would make. 

But I do say that these estimates are 
not unfounded projections. They are 
written right there in the terms of the 
contract. 

Insofar as the American consumers 
are affected, they would end up paying 
the bill for the price increases on per- 
haps 15 or 20 percent of the Arabian 
oil—that being more or less the propor- 
tion which comes to the United States. 

But that is only the beginning. If the 
other nations of the free world are 
forced to draw down their scanty foreign 
exchange reserves to pick up the bill for 
the balance of the oil—perhaps 80 or 85 
percent—it will mean that there will be 
less foreign exchange in their coffers. 
Hence, requests for increases in the 
grants and Joans annually sought from 
the American taxpayer will no doubt ap- 
pear in due course. 

My conjecture is that, if this agree- 
ment is permitted to stand, the American 
consumer and/or the American taxpayer 
will end up paying these gigantic sums 
for the support of Mr. Onassis and for 
the support of this nationalistic Arab 
nation. 

LEGAL STEPS WINCH THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
CAN TAKE 


After further study of what appears to 
be a serious international conspiracy, I 
have found that two additional agencies 
of the Federal Government—the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Mari- 
time Board—are charged with respon- 
sibility in matters such as this one. This 
agreement appears to be in violation of 
our antitrust and shipping laws. It is, 
therefore, high time that American con- 
sumers and taxpayers receive affirmative 
assurance by appropriate Government 
officials that their rights are being pro- 
tected. Their rights must not be abused 
by indecision, ineptness, or unwillingness 
to investigate and prosecute a flagrantly 
unfair and monopolistic trade agree- 
ment, 

I trust that the Department of Justice 
has reviewed or will review promptly 
this Saudi Arabia-Onassis agreement in 
light of the specific wording of our anti- 
trust laws, 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FEDERAL MARITIME 
BOARD 


With reference to the responsibility 
of the Federal Maritime Board, section 
26 of the Shipping Act of 1916 states: 

The Board shall have power, and it shall 
be its duty whenever complaint shall be 
made to it, to investigate the action of any 
foreign government with respect to the privi- 
leges afforded and burdens imposed upon 
vessels of the United States engaged in for- 
eign trade whenever it shall appear that the 
laws. regulations, or practices of any foreign 
Government operate in such a manner that 
vessels of the United States are not accorded 
equal privileges in foreign trade with vessels 
of such foreign countries or vessels of other 
foreign countries, either in trade to or from 
the ports of such foreign country or in re- 
spect of the passage or transportation 
through such foreign country of passengers 
or goods intended for shipment or trans- 
portation in such vessels of the United 
States, either to or from ports of such for- 
eign country or to or from ports of other 
foreign countries. 


While the number of United States- 
flag vessels engaged in this trade may 
not be numerous, 40 percent of the oil 
is carried by vessels controlled by 
Aramco companies; and the United 
States Navy in the Mediterranean may 
be dependent upon this oil. 


SUMMARY 


In short, I think that the American 
people should now demand that these 
four agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Department of State and the 
Foreign Operations Administration, to 
which I referred previously, and the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Maritime Board, which I have mentioned 
herein—report on this trade agreement 
with respect to, first, its monopolistic 
and discriminatory provisions; and, 
second, what steps are being taken, or 
will be taken, to protect American in- 
terests. 


I repeat once again the need for an 
awareness of the serious aspects of this 
matter. I would again urge the oil com- 
panies not to compromise in any such 
conspiratorial and probably illegal ar- 
rangements. I restate my earlier re- 
mark that this Middle East oil-tanker 
agreement “militates against the best 
interests of our national security, our 
traditions of free trade and fair play, 
and our time-honored guaranties of jus- 
tice and equity to friendly countries and 
the American consuming public.” 


The American people are entitled to 
action and to results. 
[From the London Times of July 20, 1954] 


SAUDI ARABIAN Or.—Baririsn CONCERN Over 
OnasSIs AGREEMENT 


Mr. James Hoy (Edinburgh, Leith, Labor- 
ite) and Mr, Grimond (Orkney and Zetland, 
Laborite) asked for a statement on the agree- 
ment reached between Saudi Arabia and Mr. 
Socrates Onassis. 

“Mr. Dopps-Parxer (Under Secretary, For- 
eign Office (Banbury, Conservative)). The 
Government have now studied the agreement 
between the Saudi Arabian Government and 
Mr, Onassis. There is no doubt, in their view, 
that this agreement constitutes flag discrim- 
ination by seeking to force buyers of oll to 
use tankers of one particular flag. It is 
therefore contrary to accepted maritime 
practice. Her Majesty's Government deplore 
such interference by a Government with the 
shipper’s freedom of choice of vessel, and it 
is clear that British interests will be ad- 
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versely affected by this agreement. We have 
been in the closest touch with the United 
States Government and with other govern- 
ments and commercial interests, whose ob- 
jections to this agreement are as strong as 
our own. The Foreign Secretary has ex- 
pressed to the Saudi Arabian Ambassador his 
grave concern at this agreement, and his 
hope that the Saudi Arabian Government 
will think very carefully before pursuing a 
course which seems calculated to lead them 
into difficulties with friendly powers.” 

He added that no reply had been recelved 
yet from Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Hoy. Is it intended to take this mat- 
ter before some international organization? 

“Mr. Dopps-Parker. We hope to reach an 
agreement with the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment, with whom we have friendly rela- 
tions." 


Semantic Trick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, free- 
wheeling demogog will be out to fool 
the voters with their bag of verbal tricks 
during this season's campaign. The 
Guaranty Survey for August 1954 pre- 
sents an interesting exposure-explana- 
tion of one of their slight-of-vocal-cord 
stunts under the title “Trickle Down: 
Theory or Semantic Trick?” It is as 
follows: 

TRICKLE Down: THEORY on SEMANTIC TRICK? 


Many if not most of the attacks on the 
omnibus revenue bill now before Congress 
describe the measure as a product of the 
“trickle-down theory.” This semantic mon- 
strosity is oddly reminiscent of its counter- 
part, “pump priming,” which gained even 
wider currency during the 1930's. Both ex- 
pressions are or were used by spokesmen 
for the same school of thought—the advo- 
cates of governmental hypodermics for the 
economy. Both are equally misleading. The 
first, however, is used in derision, whereas 
the second is apparently no longer used at 
all, thought the idea it exresses is still as 
widely held as ever, if not more so. 


CONFUSION OF MEANING 


What is this “trickle-down theory,” so 
often disparagingly referred to but so rarely 
stated in broad and intelligible terms? Users 
of the phrase are not fully agreed on what 
it means. As far as the tax bill is con- 
cerned, Senator Pau. H. Doucras and Rep- 
resentative RICHARD BOLLING of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report think 
the “trickle-down theory” means to give 
tax relief to the upper brackets, who will 
gave more, invest more, expand industrial 
plant, create more jobs, and therefore ex- 
pand purchasing and consumption.” In 
other words, the theory ls that such govern- 
mentally bestowed prosperity “trickles 
down” from the upper brackets to the lower 
brackets. 

To other commentators the expression im- 
plies tax concessions to business and recip- 
ients of business Income—categories quite 
different from the “upper brackets.” 

Former President Truman defines it more 
broadly but less explicitly as the idea that 
“the tree“ (meaning, presumably, the eco- 
nomy) “can be fertilized” (by political 
action) “at the top instead of at the bottom.” 

Here the similarity and the difference be- 
tween the two “theories” becomes apparent, 
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Both are held to imply that the tree must 
be fertilized. The “pump primers,” however 
(at this point the metaphors become some- 
what mixed), insist that it must be fertilized 
at the bottom, not at the top. 

It is interesting to observe that politicians 
tend to define the problem in terms of such 
taxpaying and voting minorities as the 
“upper brackets" and the “top,” whereas 
spokesmen for labor organizations tend to 
think in terms of “business management” 
and ownership! —that is, employers. The 
confusion between the two groups is fatal to 
clear thinking. For example, farmers are 
businessmen and employers, but do they on 
that account necessarily fall into the upper 
brackets? What about the small proprietors? 
What of the aged, the disabled, and others 
who subsist upon low incomes derived from 
business earnings? Any attempt to identify 
a type of income with a level of income is at 
variance with reality. 

The words “trickle down“ would seem to 
imply a difference of level. Yet the con- 
troversial features of the tax bill have noth- 
ing to do with income levels as such. They 
deal with depreciation of business properties 
and dividend income recelved by individuals, 
regardless of income levels. 

Identification of business Income with 
higher income brackets is perhaps accurate 
enough for purposes of broad economic 
analysis. It assuredly is not accurate 
enough for considerations of equitable treat- 
ment of individuals. 


EMOTIONAL OVERTONES 


Yet the “trickle-down” concept is loaded 
with implications of inequality. It in- 
vidiously suggests the beggar receiving the 
crumbs from the rich man's table. Those 
who use it do so in a tone of moral indigna- 
tion, as if the Government were proposing 
to exercise its powers in perpetrating some 
iniquity, bestowing benefits upon a priy- 
lleged few and consoling the neglected many 
with the promise that some of these benefits 
would “trickle down” to them. 

Unrealistic as it is, the phrase is emo- 
tional enough to be a strong instrument of 
persuasion in the sort of contest for political 
favor that inevitably arises when govern- 
ment allows itself to become tco deeply in- 
volved in the people's economic affairs. 

As for the implied comparison between 
government's role in the economy and fer- 
tilizing a tree, the fallacies are numerous 
and glaring enough to provide an object les- 
son against such analogies. To begin with, 
a healthy economy does not need and can- 
not benefit by governmental “fertilization.” 
Its fertility comes from within, not from 
without. “Fertilization” is only another 
name for inflation. In the second place, fer- 
tilization is applied at the roots, but air and 
sunlight are just as necessary at the top. 
In the third place, where are the “roots” and 
where is the “top” of our economic system? 
Are these localities determined by income 
levels or by economic functions? Would it 
not be more realistic to regard the individ- 
ual business enterprise, rather than the 
low-income receiver, as the “root” of the 
economy, the producer of sustenance that 
nourishes the whole organism? 

The entire analogy is false and leads only 
to confusion of thought. 


THE TRUTH BEHIND THE WORDS 


What is the kernel of truth in the much- 
abused “trickle-down theory"? Just this: 
Business is not a class or group that can be 
penalized or exploited for the benefit of 
other groups. Business, in the broad sense, 
is the organized economic life of the people. 
It is the source of all the necessities, com- 
forts, benefits and satisfactions which are 
not provided by nature and for which men 
therefore must work. It is the direct or in- 
direct provider of all incomes, public and 
private, large and small, whether in com- 
merce and industry, the arts, professions, 
philanthropies, or government. Aside from 
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the small output by amateurs, everything 
that la consumed by anyone must first be 
produced by business. 

The mainspring that energizes this mech- 
anism is the incentive of profit. In the 
drive for profit, business creates jobs, absorbs 
savings, and pays wages, interest, and taxes 
to support government. When the oppor- 
tunity for profit is adequate, business activ- 
ity runs high and these various types of 
payments are available in large volume. 
When the opportunity for profit is restricted, 
whether by excessive or one-sided taxation, 
by hampering legal regulations, or by mal- 
adjustments within the business structure 
itself, the mainspring is weakened. Then 
the mechanism slows down, and all forms 
of income tend to shrink. 

It is inaccurate and misleading to call 
this basic principle a trickle-down theory. 
In the first place, it is not a theory but a 
constantly demonstrated fact. In the sec- 
ond place, the flow of incomes originating 
in and radiating from business is—when 
conditions are right—not a trickle but a 
torrent. In the third placs, the flow is not 
down any more than it is up. It might be 
more aptly described as an emanation or 
pervasion, a spontaneous distribution of the 
goods and services produced by the people 
for thelr own use, under the spur of profit 
and subject to the regulatory action of price 
and competition. 

The frequency with which the essential 
role of profits in our economy is overlooked or 
ignored, even by professional economists, is 
difficult to understand. It is often and cor- 
rectly pointed out that production and em- 
ployment are limited by the volume of de- 
mand. Yet it is forgotten that the prospect 
of profit is the active force by which the de- 
mand gives rise to the production and em- 
ployment. Demand does not create produc- 
tion automatically. It results in production 
only when and insofar as it promises a mar- 
ket profitable enough to justify risks, repay 
costs, and attract capital. In a system of 
free enterprise, it is only through the acti- 
vating force of profit that the economic needs 
of individuals bring forth the goods and 
services to satisfy them. 


THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE 


Senator Dovatas and Representative BOL- 
LING are of the opinion that the trickle-down 
theory was tried in the period 1926-30, and 
everyone knows the results. They were dis- 
astrous. Rarely does one find such a pat 
explanation of the great world-wide eco- 
nomic upheaval of the 1930's. Everyone does 
indeed know the results, but the results of 
what? Are we seriously asked to believe that 
the global collapse was due solely, or even 
primarily, to the failure of tax rellef to trickle 
down in sufficient volume? What about the 
financial and industrial dislocations follow- 
ing World War I, the trend toward closer 
governmental controls, arbitrary exchange 
rates, the suppression of competition, unwise 
reparations policies, ill-advised international 
lending, the greatest speculative orgy in his- 
tory, and a number of other well-known fac- 
tors? Did these have nothing to do with it? 

These same congressional authorities con- 
cede that in normal times the trickle-down 
concept has a reasonable working validity. 
They quickly go on to point out, however, 
that these are not normal times (their report 
was written this year), with the implication 
that the theory would not work now. By their 
own explicit statement, it failed disastrously 
in the later 1920's. It would be interesting to 
know under just what conditions the theory 
might be expected to succeed, 

The crowing irony is that neither the 
trickle-down theory nor the pump-priming 
theory is properly applicable to the tax bill 
against which they have been invoked. The 
bill was never intended to be an antirecession 
device. It was designed to correct manifest 
defects and inequities in the Federal tax 
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system. Nor has the Government ylelded to 
the persistent cry that drastic business 
stimulants are needed. Fortunately, the re- 
cent course of economic affairs seems to have 
swept away any immediate possibility that 
such dubious counsels will prevail. 


Public Laws 451 to 480, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, since the convening of the 83d Con- 
gress I have reported to my constituents 
the new laws we have enacted as 
promptly, after their signing by the 
President as was possible under the 
pressure of other congressional duties. 
I trust that the reports have justified 
the time and effort required for their 
preparation and mailing by affording 
my constituents a better grasp of the ex- 
tent and nature of our work in the 
Congress. 

As my vote is actually the vote of my 
constituents that they have delegated 
me to cast for them, I feel they are 
entitled to the same accounting that in 
civilian life would be required by a 
principal of his agent. 

By unanimous consent, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include my report in 
Public Laws 451 to 480, inclusive, the 
first 450 public laws of the 83d Con- 
gress all having been covered in previous 
reports appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


PUBLIC LAW 451 
S. 3318, Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands 

World War II left us with three groups 
of former Japanese mandated islands, 
now known as the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. They are separated 
2,727 miles east and west, 1,477 miles 
north and south. All told, the popula- 
tion is under 58,000. The Appropria- 
tion Committee turned thumbs down be- 
cause the islands have no organic legis- 
lation. Yet the United States has the 
responsibility. 

Public Law 451 seeks to fill the gap by 
providing (a) that until Congress enacts 
organic laws the islands shall be gov- 
erned by such officials as the President 
of the United States designates, and (b) 
that an annual appropriation of $7,500,- 
000 is authorized for the expenses of 
government of the three groups of 
islands. That is at the rate of about 
$112 a year for governing each inhabi- 
tant of the islands World War I placed 
in our basket. What price victory? 

PUBLIC LAW 452 
H. R. 7709, import taz on copper 


This extends until June 30, 1956, the 
suspension of the 2 cents per pound 
import tax on copper. Reason: continu- 
ing shortage of refined copper necessary 
to American industry. In 1953 United 
States consumption was 1,840,000 tons, 
domestic production only 1,336,000 tons. 
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PUBLIC LAW 453 
H. R. 8637, appropriations civil functions 


Appropriation measures will be 
covered in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 454 
S. 1665, Federal credit unions 


This merely liberalizes some of the 
provisions of the Federal Credit Unicn 
Act. Hereafter the directors of a Fed- 
eral credit union may make an interest 
refund to borrowers if earnings for the 
year are sufficient; really a readjust- 
ment of the interest rate. 

I was interested by the testimony be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittce—of which Iam a member—show- 
ing the rapid growth both of State and 
Federal credit unions. It was the con- 
clusion of our committee that the credit 
unions—State and Federal—are doing a 
splendid job. 

PUBLIC LAW 455 
S. 2845, pennies and nickels 


Since 1941 the demand for pennies and 
nickels has increased 126 percent, the 
price of copper has gone up 142 percent 
and that of nickel 88 percent. Result: 
The million-dollar fund for the purchase 
of metal for the minor coins is no longer 
sufficient. Public Law 455 raises it to $2 
million. 

This is the way it works: The mint 
buys the metal with a check on the fund; 
when the metal is molded into coins it 
is credited as cash, thus replenishing 
the fund. About a billion and a half 
pennies and nickels are coined annually. 
This means the mint must have a work- 
ing reservolr of many million tons of 
metal. 

PUBLIC LAW 456 
H. R. 4030, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


In 1934 Congress established the 
Model Housing Board of Puerto Rico to 
construct and sell on easy terms modern 
homes to the islanders. In 1952 Puerto 
Rico became a commonwealth with its 
own legislative body. Public Law 456 
recognizes the commonwealth independ- 
ence of Puerto Rico by repealing the act 
of 1934, leaving Puerto Rico to establish 
its own board under its own authority if 
it so wishes. Since Puerto Rico is our 
first and only commonwealth, possibly a 
pattern for others in the future, I am 
much interested in following the devel- 
opment of the commonwealth status. 

PUBLIC LAW 457 
H. R. 9505, war risk hazard and detention 
benefits 

Large construction projects of our 
Government are presently under way in 
Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Tripoli, Morocco, 
the Azores, Iceland, Greenland, New- 
foundland, Laborador, offshore Korea, 
and elsewhere the world around. Many 
Americans are employed, many more 
needed. Insurance companies refuse to 
insure against unusual hazards incident 
to employment in these areas. Hence 
pending future permanent legislation, 
Public Law 457 extends until July 1, 1955, 
the wartime measures granting compen- 
sation benefits to employees of the Gov- 
ernment and of American contractors 
injured, killed, or captured as result of 
war-risk hazards, 
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PUBLIC LAW 458 
H. R. 8873, 1955 Dejense Appropriation Act 


Appropriation measures will be cov- 
ered in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 459 4 
S. 932, Veterinary Corps officers 


In 1948 schools of veterinary medicine 
raised college training requirements. 
Public Law 459 follows up by providing 
that hereafter Army officers entering the 
Veterinary Corps will be commissioned 
first. lieutenants instead of second lieu- 
tenants, get a 3-year period of con- 
structive service instead of the former 2- 
year period to compensate for time spent 
in professional education. 

PUBLIC LAW 460 
S. 3481, Federal Reserve banks 


This clarifies the right of a national 
bank or member State bank to invest up 
to the amount of its capital stock either 
outright in its own bank building or in 
the securities of an affiliate corporation 
owning the building. Some banks, as 
several in Chicago, are housed in multi- 
storied buildings, the bank occupying 
only a few stories. An affiliate corpora- 
tion, existing exclusively for ownership 
and management of the building, is 
sometimes a preferable setup. The 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
unanimously approved this as clearing up 
confusion occasioned by an inadvertent 
conflict in two provisions of existing law. 

PUBLIC LAW 461 
H. R. 3413, Fort Peck Indians 


Another law recommended by the com- 
mittee as furthering the “policy of grant- 
ing an increased measure of responsi- 
bility and self-government to our Indian 
citizens.” It grants to certain individual 
Indians oil and gas rights now held by 
the tribe on the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation in Montana; subject however to 
a referendum by the tribe members. 

PUBLIC LAW 462 
H. R. 6487, Roza Irrigation District 


At an expense of $25 million the United 
States constructed a dam, canal, pump- 
- ing plants and a distributing system for 
the Roza Irrigation District in the Ya- 
kima Valley in Washington. Repayment 
contracts, covering a period of 40 years, 
required payments more than the water 
users could meet. Public Law 462 au- 
thorizes a new schedule under which it 
is expected the debt will be lifted in 63 
years. Anticipated profits from a new 
$2,677,000 power plant figure in the cal- 
culations. I am learning that irrigation 
adventures, like other business adven- 
tures, do not run always according to 
blueprints. 

PUBLIC LAW 464 
H. R. 9474, extension of trade agreements 


At the best this was a compromise with 
the high tariff forces in the Republican 
Party. It extends for 1 year only the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements in furtherance of the 
“trade not aid" program. It was charged 
in debate, and not strongly denied, that 
during the period of the year’s extension 
few if any new agreements actually 
would eventualize. 

What it does is to leave the entire 
question in status quo pending further 
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study of the sweeping recommendations 
of the Randall Commission—submitted 
January 25, 1954—and the convening in 
1955 of the 84th Congress. 

I very much regret the delay since it 
will work out to the advantage of Russia, 
which since the beginning of the year 
has signed 10 new trade agreements with 
Latin and Asian countries with trade po- 
tentialities in excess of $100 million an- 
nually. During this period we have ne- 
gotiated no new trade agreements. To 
that extent we have slipped back. 

The President, as well as the Randall 
Commission, recognized the seriousness 
of the situation. But the best that they 
could work out with the leadership in 
Congress was a compromise that made 
no step forward on a vital front but at 
least prevented the immediate destruc- 
tion of the program. 

As it was, the rule bringing the bill to 
the floor of the House received only 273 
votes to 63 no’s and 98 Members finding 
it mecessary or convenient to be absent. 
On final passage 281 voted yes, 53 no, 
3 present, and again there were many 
absentees, this time 97, 

Your vote was cast for an extension 
of the agreements. I am convinced that 
an avoidance of world war III hangs 
on the way we handle our tariff policy. 
Furthermore, the high tariff policy of 
the Hoover administration is generally 
accepted as one of the major contribut- 
ing causes of the great depression. 

You would have found, as I did, the 
debate on this measure among the most 
intellectually illuminating of the debates 
of the 83d Congress. Here are a few of 
the many facts brought out: 

First. Over 4 million Americans de- 
pend on international trade for employ- 
ment. 

Second. Since World War II farmers 
and factory workers have had their mar- 
kets and employment sustained by the 
Marshall Plan and its successors to the 
extent of $33 billion. 

Third, In 1952 48 percent of the wheat 
production of the United States was ex- 
ported, in 1953 only 24.5 percent. 

Fourth. One dollar out of each $8 of 
farm income is accounted for by exports, 
$9 out of each $100 of all our wares and 
farm products combined. 

Fifth. The United States currently 
sells abroad 21 percent of its tractors, 
30 percent of its graders, 20 percent of 
its textile machinery, 15 percent of its 
trucks, and the narrowing dollar buying 
power in foreign markets is responsible 
for the present wide unemployment in 
such farm machinery centers as Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 

Sixth. Through our aid the war- 
bankrupt nations of Europe are now 
40 percent above prewar industrial pro- 
duction, 20 percent in excess of prewar 
farm production, and these nations must 
increase international trade in order to 
survive. 

Seventh. While we are lagging on a 
tariff front equally important with that 
of atomic weapons the Soviet is pushing 
on a tremendous scale among its satel- 
lite nations a point 4 program similar to 
our own and strengthened by trade 
agreements that already have increased 
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the export markets of those countries 
from 12 percent to 83 percent of entire 
production and now are threatening our 
own markets. 

I have attempted to highlight the im- 
portance of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. Atomic bombs get more dra- 
matic attention. The real fight of the 
free world with the slave world well may 
be on the tariff front. We are dragging 
our feet, ; 

PUBLIC LAW 465 
H. R. 8680, 1955 appropriations for the 
Interior Department 

Appropriation measures will be cov- 

ered in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 466 
S. 2802, fishery products 


Something is happening to our fish. 
The whitefish of the Great Lakes is not 
mo sole participant in the disappearance 
act. 

Salmon production in Alaska declined 
from 8.5 million cases in 1946 to 3 milion 
cases in 1953. 

At Gloucester, Mass., mackerel in 10 
years dropped from 32 million pounds 
per year to 2.6 million pounds and ocean 
perch from 177 million to 88 million 
pounds. 

Sardine production in Maine is off 50 
percent. Oyster production in the Gulf 
States is about a fifth of former figures. 
Redfish fishermen of New England now 
have to go 1,200 miles to sea; a few years 
ago only 30 or 40 miles. 

There are economic repercussions 
since 550,000 persons are employed in 
the fisheries industry, annual receipts 
from fish landings about $360 million. 

Public Law 466 earmarks 30 percent of 
the custom receipts on fishery products 
for (a) biological, technological, and 
other research and (b) developing and 
increasing markets. 

You may be interested to learn that 
“fishery products” includes such marine 
animals as whales and seals, aquatic 
reptiles like turtles, aquatic plants such 
as kelp, Irish moss and agar, also sponges. 

PUBLIC LAW 467 
H. R. 8488, payments to German and 
Japanese citizens 

This removes a wartime ban on pay- 
ment by the Veterans’ Administration of 
compensation, pension, or other gratui- 
ties to German and Japanese citizens 
residing in Germany or Japan. 

PUBLIC LAW 468 
H. R. 9517, 1955 appropriations for the 
District of Columbia 

Appropriation measures will be covered 

in a separate and later report, 
PUBLIC LAW 469 
Senate Joint Resolution 72, sale of Philippine 


vesscls 
The United States owns eight vessels 
presently in the Philippines. Public Law 


469 authorizes their sale to citizens of 
the Philippine Republic for development 
of interisland commerce. 
PUBLIC LAW 470 
H. R. 9203, 1955 appropriations for the legis 
lative and judictary branches 

Appropriation measures will be cov- 

ered in a later and separate report. 
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PUBLIC LAW 471 
H. R. 8067, 1955 appropriations for State, 
Justice, and Commerce 
Appropriation measures will be cov- 
ered in a separate and later report, 
PUBLIC LAW 472 


H. R. 9447, 1955 appropriations for Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare 


Appropriation measures will be covered 
in a separate and later report. 
PUBLIC LAW 473 
House Joint Resolution 458, site for a school 
building in Georgia 
This authorizes the quitclaim to Irwin 
County, Ga., of some 8 acres as a site 
for a school building. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no further use for the land. 
PUBLIC LAW 474 
H. R. 9315, trade with Philippine Republic 


Under the Philippine Trade Act of 
1946 imports from the islands became 
subject on July 4, 1954, to United States 
custom duties on a graduated scale. 
Public Law 474 extends the time to Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, on a reciprocal basis. 
Meanwhile Philippine products will con- 
tinue to come in duty free. 

PUBLIC LAW 475 
House Joint Resolution 552, temporary ap- 
propriations for 1955 

The fiscal year of 1955 starts on July 1, 
1954. An appropriation bill for the Mu- 
tual Security Program and a few agen- 
cies still awaiting passage in the Senate, 
Public Law 475 provides temporary funds 
for July operation. 

PUBLIC LAW 476 
S. 119, Markham Ferry in Oklahoma 


Public Law 476 gives the green light to 
the Grand River Dam Authority, an 
agency of the State of Oklahoma, to go 
ahead with the construction of the 
Markham Ferry Dam and Reservoir. 
The Federal Government will contribute 
$6,500,000 from flood-control funds. Re- 
mainder of the $38,450,000 cost will be 
borne by Oklahoma through a bond issue 
to be retired from earnings from the sale 
of power. 

The Grand—Neosho—River drains an 
area of 12,660 square miles in Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, It 
is one of the principal flood-producing 
tributaries of the Arkansas River. The 
expectancy is that the addition of Mark- 
ham Ferry Dam to existing Federal fa- 
cilities will solve the flood problem in 
that area. Uncle Sam escapes most of 
the construction cost through the pro- 
posed participation of Oklahoma, 

PUBLIC LAW 477 
S. 2217, disbursing officers of National Guard 


Each State has a property and dis- 
bursing officer to receipt and be respon- 
sible for all property issued to the Na- 
tional Guard. Public Law 477, first, con- 
tinues such officers on an active-duty 
status—instead of in civilian capacity: 
second, provides for their appointment 
by the State governor instead of the 
Secretary of the Army; and, third, re- 
stricts them to officers of the National 
Guard, excluding Regular Army officers. 

PUBLIC LAW 478 
H. R. 2231, Fort Randall Dam 

In constructing the Fort Randall Dam 
in South Dakota, lands—some 10,000 
acres—on 3 Indian reservations were 
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necessarily condemned. Public Law 478 
provides for compensation to the Indians, 
including, first, reimbursement of mov- 
ing and resettling expenses; and, second, 
costs of relocating Indian cemeteries, 
tribal monuments, and shrines. The In- 
dians are permitted to retain oil and gas 
rights. 
PUBLIC LAW 479 
H. R. 6465, rubber-soled footwear 


Rubber-soled footwear— tennis shoes, 
sneakers, and so forth—since 1933 has 
been subject to a customs valuation based 
upon the American selling price. Re- 
cently foreign producers started insert- 
ing a leather filler between the insole 
and the outsole, thus changing the cus- 
toms classification of a rubber product 
to one of leather. Public Law 479 sets 
things right by emphasizing that a rub- 
ber shoe is a rubber shoe, no matter what 
is stuffed in away from the walking sur- 
face. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 
S. 2475, Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 

1 would say this is one of the better 
acts of the 83d Congress. It provides a 
sensible program for disposal of our sur- 
plus farm products, now shamefully pil- 
ing up considering there are so many 
hungry mouths in the world. 

It authorizes reimbursement to CCC 
to the extent of $700 million for the next 
3 years for surplus farm and dairy prod- 
ucts which in the determination of the 
President may be used in improving our 
foreign relations and in relieving dis- 
tress at home, 

I especially was pleased by the inclu- 
sion of school-lunch programs, hospitals 
and charitable institutions in the United 
States caring for the needy. 

The greater volume of the products 
will be sold in friendly foreign countries 
and paid for in the currencies of those 
countries at the prevailing world rate of 
exchange. This in return will give us lo- 
cal currencies with which to purchase 
products for import into our country, It 
is really a barter and exchange arrange- 
ment matching or excelling that of the 
Soviet, Russia, for illustration, gets for- 
estry products from Finland in exchange 
for wheat, rye, rice, barley, and sugar; 
gets butter and steel from Sweden in a 
direct swap for corn. One purpose of 
Public Law 480 is to assist friendly na- 
tions to be independent of trade with 
U. S. S. R. 

The act also provides for emergeney 
assistance to friendly nations by gifts of 
food in times of tamine and other relief 
requirements. 


Veterans” Administration Hospital, Perry 
Point, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a tcle- 
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gram concerning the patients at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Perry 
Point, Md. I have asked the Veterans’ 
Administration for complete information 
in the matter, and I shall personally in- 
vestigate and help in every way to se- 
cure remedial action. I shall also ask 
the Subcommittee on Hospitals of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee to 
investigate the matter. 

The telegram follows: 

ARLINGTON, Va., July 31, 1954. 
Hon. Envir Nourse ROGERS, 
Member o/ Congress: 

Patients in Perry Point, Md., veterans’ hos- 
pital asked me tonight to appeal to you for 
immediate help in obtaining better food and 
hot-weather privileges now being denied 
them. Half-cooked potatoes and unfit meat 
served them today. Canteen closed at 4 p. m. 
after which they were not allowed to send 
for ice cream to augment slender diet. Are 
hungry, hot, and in pain, Some are post- 
operative cases and need nourishment. This 
did not refer to mental patients at hospital, 
but men in general medical and surgical 
wards. Chief complainant is former radio 
broadcaster of New York and Texas. Win 
appreciate your efforts. 

Saran MCCLENDON, 
News Correspondent. 


Communists Lead Strike in Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the danger to the security of 
the United States of Communist domi- 
nated labor unions is demonstrated by a 
strike now going on in Detroit, Mich. 
Since June 15th more than 1,200 produc- 
tion workers in the main plant of the 
Square D Co., in Detroit, Mich., have 
been idle because of a strike called by 
the Communist-dominated United Elec- 
trical Workers Union. 

The Detroit plant of the Square D Co., 
manufactures switches, circuit breakers, 
and electrical control panels for indus- 
trial and commercial applications. It 
also produces electrical components for 
military aircraft, supplies products to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and manu- 
factures elements used in the Nation's 
guided missiles program. 

In time of war the Detroit plant be- 
comes 100 percent defense production. 
But in both war and peace, the com- 
pany’s products are vital to every basic 
industry in the United States, 

PUSH-BUTTON STRIKE 


The UE contends that the present 
strike at the Detroit plant is a result of 
the failure to reach an agreement on a 
new labor contract. The UE contends 
it must have a contract which will “im- 
prove working conditions.” 

But there is ample evidence to indi- 
cate that this strike in Detroit was not 
called because of any bonafide complaint 
about pay or working conditions in the 
Detroit plant, but rather was push- 
buttoned into action by the Communist 
dominated UE national headquarters in 
New York. 
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Square D Co. has 6 other United States 
plants, including 1 in my home city of 
Milwaukee, and also 1 in Canada and 1 
in Mexico. In the 51 years that the 
Square D Co. has been in business, it has 
never had a strike at any of its other 8 
plants. The UE does not represent the 
workingmen in any of the other plants 
of Square D Co. except.a smaller factory 
at Peru, Ind. 


OUTSTANDING RECORD 


Yet, despite this outstanding record of 
the Square D Co. in its 8 other plants, 
they have had 3 strikes called by the 
UE in Detroit in less than a year. Alto- 
gether there has been almost 100 wildcat 
strikes and production interruptions in 
the Detroit plant since the last contract 
was signed with the UE 2 years ago. 

The UE itself admits that the pay and 
working conditions at the Detroit plant 
of Square D are excellent. Before the last 
representation election at the Square D 
Co., on May 19, 1954—which unfortu- 
nately UE won—the UE's local at the 
Detroit plant—local 957—boasted of 
the fact that the plantwide straight-time 
average pay rate was $2.25 per hour, 
Here is what a UE handout stated: 

UE Local 957 is mighty proud of its 
achievement in colective bargaining. UE 
has built the best standards of wages, sen- 
jority, and other benefits here a* our plant, 
as well as in the other UE plants of Square 
D Co. 


And the national UE News had this to 
state about the situation: 

But employees of Square D weighed their 
union's performance against phony propa- 
ganda. The average straight-time hourly 

here are 62.25 an hour. This in- 
chides incentive and nonincentive workers. 

Average wages of Square D are higher than 
those in the auto industry. Besides, the UE 
members have a contract which they did not 
want to be tampered with. It includes such 
things as a clause which gives retired workers 
a company-paid health plan for themselves 
and their wives. 


Yet, less than a month later the UE 
was out on strike. 
STRIKE S REAL CAUSE 


It would appear that the real cause 
of the strike at Detroit is the fact that 
in March 1954, Square D filed suit in 
Federal court against the UE, asking 
$210,000 damages for losses the company 
suffered as the result of the two illegal 
strikes called by the local during the 
preceding 6 months. The company con- 
tends that these strikes were in violation 
of the no-strike clause in the labor con- 
tract. 

Shortly after the filing of this suit, the 
company began withholding check-off 
dues from UE to offset the damages 
claimed in the Federal suit. Cutting off 
the flow of funds to the UE was regarded 
as an unprecedented step in the com- 
pany's determination to have the UE le- 
gally and financially responsible for its 
actions. UE national headquarters, 
acutely aware of delicate situations in 
other UE plants around the Nation, no 
doubt viewed the Square D Co.'s decision 
with considerable alarm. 

Because of these illegal strikes, the 
company insisted when contract renewal 
time arrived that a stronger no-strike 
Clause be inserted in its contract with 
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the UE. UE, however, refused to ap- 
prove of a stronger no-strike clause in 
the contract. It would thus appear that 
the no-strike issue in the company suit 
against local No. 957 of the UE is more 
of a factor in the present strike than 
the desire for “improved working con- 
ditions.” 

The Square D Co. is the last major 
outpost of the UE in Detroit. Not long 
ago the UE lost its position at Vickers, 
Inc., in Detroit. 

Entirely apart from the almost un- 
believable series of strikes and other 
production interruptions that have hit 
the Detroit plant while the most recent 
contract was in effect, is the UE's resist- 
ance to a strong no-strike clause in set- 
ting the course for future operations. 
Is flexibility to shut down strategic elec- 
trical plants, without legal recourse, dur- 
ing wartime or buildup for war, a key 
factor? Only the UE or the Communist 
Party, or both, has the answer to this 
and other puzzling questions involving 
the strike now on against the Square D 
Co. 

COMMUNISTS IN CHARGE 

One of the key figures in the present 
strike is Philip Saba, a prominent Com- 
munist functionary from Philadelphia. 
Saba, a UE International representative, 
has been imported from Philadelphia to 
take charge of the picket lines at Square 
D. It is reported to me that Saba’s rec- 
ord is as follows: 

August 1941: Saba was subpenaed in 
Philadelphia in connection with frauds 
in Communist Party election petitions. 
He was unable to produce a draft regis- 
tration card when picked up. Under 
oath he admitted being a Communist 
Party member since the mid 1930's. 
Saba's wife, Velma, is also registered as 
a Communist Party member. 

December 1943: Saba named labor 
secretary of the 33d ward branch of the 
Communist Party’s section 5 in Philadel- 
phia. 

April 1944: Saba was active as member 
of Northeast Club of the Com- 
munist Political Association. Remained 
through March 1945 while then employed 
as a UE organizer. 

1946: Saba-assigned to Club 155, Phil- 
adelphia, comprised of Reds who were 
members of local 155. 

May 1947: Saba named membership 
director of the Tom Paine Club on the 
United States Attorney General’s list as 
a subversive organization. 

September 1948: Saba participated in 
the Philadelphia County Communist 
Party Convention. 

ARRESTED FOR VIOLENCE 


April 1949: Saba arrested in Pennsau- 
ken Township, N. J., as leader of strike 
violence at which 1 man was beaten and 
car containing 6 workers overturned. 

May 1949: Saba jailed in Camden 
County Prison, N. J., for criminal con- 
tempt. Earlier the same court convicted 
Saba for violating an injunction against 
rioting and for using vile and obscene 
language. 

October 1952: Saba identified as Com- 
munist Party member in sworn testi- 
mony before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities—while serving 
as a UE organizer and also as the organ- 
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izer for the metal trades section of the 
Communist Party in Philadelphia. 
August 1953: Saba produced cash 
funds to bail out Dave Davis, UE organ- 
izer and national Communist Party lead- 
er, picked up in FBI roundup of Reds. 
June 1954: Saba drove to Detroit to 
help on picket lines of Square D strike, 
carrying & supply of Communist litera- 
ture in the trunk of his Chevrolet. 
Immediately above Saba in the UE 
chain of command is Dave Mates. 


DAVE MATES’ RECORD 


Dave Mates is the man to whom Saba 
currently reports. Mates, a UE interna- 
tional representative, is sitting in on the 
negotiations with the company. The 
Daily Worker records the long-time 
identity of Mates with Communist activ- 
ities in this country. He was labeled a 
suspect Red in sworn testimony before 
the House Un-American Activities in 
Detroit in 1952. 

Next above Mates in the UE chain of 
command are the well-known Commu- 
nist promoters, James Matles and Julius 
Emspak. Matles, the UE organizational 
director, and Emspak, the secretary- 
treasurer of UE, run the national UE 
which has infiltrated its Red tentacles 
into more than 100 defense plants in the 
United States. 


MATLES’ TESTIMONY 


I include herewith excerpts from hear- 
ings before a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives of the 80th 
Congress in 1948, of which subcommittee 
I was chairman: 


Excerrrs From HEARINGS BEFORE A SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, 80TH CONGRESS 

(Tuesday, September 28, 1948, Washington, 

D. C.) 

Hon. CHARLES J. Kersten (chairman of 
subcommittee), Will you state your full 
name? 

Mr, MaTLES. James J. Matles. 

* . . * . 

Mr. Kersten. And your position. 

Mr. Marles. Director of organization of 
the UE (p. 94 of hearings). 

* * . „ * 

Mr. Kersten. Will you state, Mr. Matles, 
whether you are now or ever were a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Marks. I will answer that question 
to you, Mr. Chairman, as an officer of this 
union and as a citizen, as officer sworn to 
uphold the constitution of my union and 
a citizen who swore to uphold the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And today 
your committee has blacklisted and fired 
men in Evansville, Ind., because they re- 
fused to divulge their political or religious 
beliefs. 

You have fired them. You have black- 
listed them, and I object to that question on 
constitutional grounds. I object to that 
question. And I will not permit you, Mr. 
Chairman, to get me, as an officer of this 
union, to do less than what my members are 
doing in the defense of the constitution of 
this union or the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I am glad that the various provisions of 
that Constitution of the United States per- 
mit me to have my politics and my religion 
to be my own business, and not to permit you 
to try to frame me in any way (p. 112). 

* * . * * 

Mr. Kersten. Now, on April 23, 1940, 

Thomas O'Shea testified before a House 
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committee that he had attended meetings of 
the Communist Party with you. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Martes, Are you asking my associa- 
tions? 

Mr. Keasten. I am asking you whether or 
not O'Shea's testimony that he attended 
meetings of the Communist Party with you 
are correct? 

Mr. Mattes. I have answered that question 
before. I have said to you that I am not 
going to give you the opportunity to dig into 
my politics, my religion, my associations, on 
constitutional grounds. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, you refuse 
to answer that on constitutional grounds? 

Mr. Marres, I refuse to answer under the 
first and fifth amendments (p. 114). 

> * . * 

Mr. Frsurr. You are not willing to testify 
publicly here whether you do or do not know 
‘William Z. Foster, the chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States? 

Mr. Mattes. I am not willing to testify on 

associations with anybody. 
ae Fe PisHer. What is your objection to tes- 
tifying to that? 

Mr. Maries. I believe that my associations 
are my own business, sir, and I believe that 
you are invading my rights under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Fisuer. Which particular rights are 
you talking about? 

Mr. Marles. The first and fifth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

. . * . * 

Mr. FisRxn. You refuse to say whether you 
know William Z. Foster or not. Do you know 
Eugene Dennis, the secretary of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr. Mart xs. I have answered the question 
that I do not care to discuss my associations, 
whether with the employers, with people in 
the country at large, or with Members of 
Congress. 

Mr, Frser. You have told us a number of 
people you know. You said you knew Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Conroy and quite a number 
of others. 

Mr. Matves. People in our union. 

Mr. Frsner. When I ask you about these 
Communists you do not want to tell me. 

Mr. Maries. When you ask me about any- 
body outside of my union, those are associa- 
tions—those are private associations. 


EXCERPTS From TESTIMONY BEFORE A SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, 80TH CONGRESS 

EMSPAK TESTIMONY 


(September 28 and 29, 1948, Washington, 
D. C.) 
Mr. Keasren. Your full name. 
Mr. Eusrak. Julius Emspak. 
Mr. Kersten. You are secretary-treasurer 
of the UE; are you? 
Mr. Exsrax. That is correct (p. 137). 


. . * . . 
Mr. Kersten. Do you know William Z. 
Foster? (Chairman, Communist Party, 


United States of America.) 

Mr. Emsrax. Well, chairman, I feel that 
you are approaching again the question of 
whether or not a person has certain rights 
insofar as his rights are concerned 
on s social-political belief, and so on, and 
under those circumstances, I am afrald I 
wlll refuse to answer you (pp. 137-138). 

. . * . * 

Mr. KersTEN. Are you a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Emspax, I refuse to answer that with- 
out the advice of my counsel (p. 138). 

. * . . > 

Mr. Kresren. Is it not a fact, Mr. Emspak, 
that you were present at the trial of Earl 
Browder by the executive committee or by 
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one of the committees of the Communist 
Party? 

(Consultation between the witness and his 
counsel.) 

Mr. Emspax. Mr. Chairman, because of the 
character of the question involving the ques- 
tion of my association with whomever I may 
choose to associate, I feel that I cannot an- 
swer your question. I feel that it is an in- 
trusion on my personal life, my activities, 
an unwarranted attempt to impose a certain 
kind of censorship, you please; and under 
the circumstances, I reserve my rights not 
to answer the question (p. 154). 


Mr. Kersten. I will ask you once again: 
Are you now or have you ever been a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Emspax. Mr. Chairman, that is the 
question we broke off on last night, if you 
recall, yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Kersten. That is right. 

Mr. Emspax, And I suggested that I wished 
to discuss this matter with counsel, and, of 
course I did. 

Mr. KERSTEN. Yes. 

Mr. Enrspak. And I have come prepared to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, what is your an- 
swer? 

Mr. Emsrak. My answer to that question 
is—and I would like to quote, I think, as 
good an authority as there is on the 

Mr. Fister. I object to his quotation. 

Mr. Keasten. The question is simple. Just 
a minute 

Mr. Emspak. My answer to that question 
is that I reserve my rights as an American 
citizen, under the first and fifth amend- 
ments, to refuse to answer that question 
because 

Mr. KERSTEN. All right, you do not have to 
give us the reasons (pp. 157-158). 

. 


. . . . 
New York City, N. Y., October 6, 1948. 
. . . . . 


Mr. Keasten. Have you ever been to a 
Communist Party headquarters here in New 
York City? 

Mr. Emspaxk. That, Mr. Chairman, I refuse 
to answer, because I believe you are invading 
certain basic rights and privileges of in- 
dividuals. 

* * . . . 

Mr. Kersten, Is it not true, Mr, Emspak, 
that you attended the sessions of the Com- 
munist Party at the Communist Party head- 
quarters here in New York, during the hear- 
ing on the status of Earl Browder in June 
1945? 

Mr. EMspak. I think I answered that, didn’t 
I, last week? 

Mr. Keasten, What Is your answer today? 

Mr, Emspak, The same as I had last week. 

Mr, Kersten. What was that? 

Mr. Emsrak. I don't believe that the com- 
mittee should go into the question of asso- 
ciation for the purpose of trying to impute 
certain beliefs to individuals, and I think 
that our Constitution protects us against 
that kind of an intrusion. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you recall that on this 
occasion, during the secret trial of Earl 
Browder by the Communist Party, in June 
of 1945, that Mr. Krumbein presided? 

Mr. Emspax, I refuse to answer that ques- 
tlon, on the same grounds. 

SQUARE-D STRIKE: “DRY RUN” 


Mr. Speaker, perhaps one of the rea- 
sons the UE has called the strike at 
Square D, is to have a dry run on their 
ability to close plants vital to American 
defense efforts. By thus keeping their 
lines of power in good working order, 
they know they can cripple the entire 
American defense industry in time of 
crisis. For the UE is the bargaining rep- 
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resentative throughout much of the 

American electrical industry which is in- 

dispensable to all American production. 
HOOVER TESTIMONY 

On December 9, 1953, Mr. J. Edgar 

Hoover, head of the FBI, testified before 


a House Subcommittee on Appropria- 


tions and asserted that the Communist 
Party operation in the maritime, mining, 
electrical, and communications, consti- 
tuted a major and dangerous threat to 
our. national security. I include here- 
with an excerpt from the testimony of 
the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover before 
this subcommittee: 

EXTRACTS Fnom TESTIMONY or Hon. J. EDGAR 
Hoover BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
In regard to the infiltration of labor, the 

Communists regard labor unions as instru- 

ments to be controlled and used to develop 

the Communist revolution. 

A national conference held in August of 
this year of the Communist Party reaffirmed 
the time-honored premise that control of the 
labor union ts of primary importance to the 
development of the Communist revolution 
in this country. 

They designed. particularly, the automo- 
bile industry as being the prime target be- 
cause it is well known that it is one of the 
most vital industries to our national defense 
production. 

In New York, the party has set a goal for 
65 percent of its membership to become em- 
ployed in the basic industries of the coun- 
try. Instructions were issued for the re- 
organization of the Communist Party in Los 
Angeles recently to organize on an industrial 
basis and party members were requested to 
secure work in the basic industries in that 
area, thus showing the trend of placing as 
many members as they can in the key indus- 
tries of the country—the basic industries 
which if disrupted would materially affect 
our national defense. 

Currently, some trade unions operating in 
the maritime, mining, electrical, and the 
communications fields are chief strongholds 
of the Communist Party. The Communist 
Party still maintains its strongest bases in 
those unions, which were expelled from the 
CIO during 1949 and 1950, All of this poses 
a major and dangerous threat to our 
national security, because it involves these 
various unions that were expelled by the 
CIO. One of those unions represents a large 
portion of all employees in the electrical 
industry of the United States. Another 
union that was expelled exercises life-and- 
death control over our Pacific coast com- 
merce; another union has members em- 
ployed in the production of copper and zinc 
which are essential to the national defense 
efforts. 

BILL TO CURB REDS 


On February 17, 1954, I introduced 
into the House H. R. 7950. This legisla- 
tion which I proposed would prohibit the 
Federal Government from placing war 
contracts with companies where the 
Communist UE or other Communist 
unions prevail. 

This bill would also amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act by redefining the term 
“labor organization” to exclude organ- 
izations which are Communist-domin- 
ated. Any Communist-dominated union 
would thereby cease to have any right 
to act as a bona fide union or repre- 
sentative of employees. This bill specif- 
ically empowers the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board to investigate and de- 
termine if a labor union is a Communist- 
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action or Communist-front organization 
as defined in the Subversives Control 
Act of 1950. 

The bill also expands the Taft-Hartley 
non-Communist oath by requiring both 
labor officials and employers to execute 
such an oath annually and extends the 
oath to cover not only the Communist 
Party but also any other organizations 
determined to be Communist organiza- 
tions by the Subversives Activities Con- 
trol Board. 


Six Hundred and Sixty-Third Anniversary 
of Swiss Independence Day Was Ob- 
served August 1, 1954, by the Swiss 
Club of Altoona, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Atigust 3, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, it 
was a distinct honor to participate in the 
celebration of the 663d anniversary of 
Swiss independence which was cbserved 
in an appropriate manner by the Swiss 
Club of Altoona, Pa., on August 1, 1954. 

As principal speaker, I delivered the 
following address using as my subject 
the Swiss motto One for all and all for 
one”: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. James E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, IN CELEBRATION OF Swiss 
INDEPENDENCE DAY, AUGUST 1, 1954, SPON- 
SORED BY THE Swiss RIFLE OLUB OF ALTOONA, 
Pa. 


It is a real pleasure to be present here to- 
day and I appreciate the kind invitation to 
participate in this happy occasion. 

Even though we are all glad to be here 
today I wish that just for this day we might 
be transported to Switzerland. 

For today in Switzerland the steep valleys 
win echo with the music of church bells and 
the lusty blowing of horns. 

Today the yodeling villagers will add their 
gay note to the music of celebration, and 
tonight in Switzerland the mountain slopes 
will be jewelled with brightly burning bon- 


This is the day when the citizens of one of 
the oldest republics gather to celebrate their 
663d Independence Day. 

The story of the coming together of the 
22 cantons of Switzerland is unique. 

The history of Switzerland is conspicu- 
ously different from that of any other Euro- 
pean country. 

A brief review of the essential facts will 
serve to bring to mind again the marvelous 
story of this small country which is located 
at the very pinnacle of the European Con- 
tinent. 

More than 650 years ago, on August 1, 1291, 
the mountaineers of three cantons met in a 
beautiful meadow on the shores of Lake Lu- 
cerne to proclaim their independence from 
the house of Hapsburg. 

This was at the time of the decline of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the Hapsburgs 
were one of the ruling families. 

During the 13th century the Hapsburgs 
had obtained control of these cantons. 

Their harsh rule, together with the weak- 
ening power of the nobles, had resulted in 
Pata between the people and their 

ers. 
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The result of this struggle was that the 
three cantons were freed. 

These three cantons united in a defensive 
league against their Hapsburg rulers, and 
this was the first step toward a Swiss con- 
federation. 

Between the years of 1332 and 1353 five 
more cantons joined the confederation. 

By the 16th century the number of can- 
tons increased to 13 and remained at that 
number until 1798. 

At the beginning of the 16th century 
Switzerland appeared strong externally, but 
was actually suffering from great struggles 
internally. 

The principal conflict had its roots in the 
religious-reform movement started in 1519 
by Zwingli in Zurich and continued after 
Zwingli's death by John Calvin in Geneva. 

But religious dissension was not the only 
divisive factor. 

There were disagreements between the 
aristocrats and the democrats. 

These internal religious and political dis- 
sensions lasted for almost 200 years, ending 
with the Battle of Villmergen, July 25, 1712, 

Then came a long period of peace, and 
during this peaceful interlude there were 
great strides made in every phase of Swiss 
life—in commerce, industry, agriculture, the 
arts and sciences, 

This pleasant state of affairs was inter- 
rupted, however, by the French Revolution, 
which left its impact on most of Europe, 
including Switzerland. 

The cantonal system was abolished for 
5 years. 

Then, on February 19, 1803, Napoleon re- 
stored the confederation, and by the addi- 
tion of six new cantons extended the coun- 
try to include 19 cantons. 

Some 10 years later 3 new cantons were 
admitted, bringing the number up to 22. 

Then, on June 19, 1815, by the final act 
of the Congress of Vienna, the Swiss Con- 
federation’s independence was confirmed by 
the great powers and its neutrality was 
guaranteed. 

A further step was taken on September 12, 
1848, when a new constitution was pro- 
claimed, establishing a Federal assembly 
composed of two chambers. 

At the same time, Bern was made the 
capital of the country. 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries 


the main phase of Switzerland's industrial- 


ization took place. 

The rural population showed little in- 
crease, but the population of the cities grew 
steadily because of the country's industrial 
development. 

Workers even came from neighboring 
countries—France, Italy, and Germany—in 
search of employment. 

Although through both World Wars Switz- 
erland remained neutral, the country was 
faced with great difficulties. 

During World War I, the people of Switz- 
erland depended on both the Allies and the 
Central Powers for food supplies and raw 
materials, 

Switzerland early became a haven for 
political refugees. 

Besides serving as a clearinghouse for 
refugees, wounded, and prisoners of all the 
belligerent nations Switzerland was also the 
headquarters for many international dipio- 
mats and some of the exiled rulers. 

Following the war Switzerland became a 
member of the League of Nations, which 
established its permanent quarters at 
Geneva. 

World War IT saw Switzerland again act- 
ing as a refuge for emigrants, escaped pris- 
oners of war, and others who sought a haven 
from the horrors of war. 

We have seen, therefore, how Switzerland 
became a nation by a welding together of 
various peoples speaking different languages 
into one political whole, 2 
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We have seen how over the centuries 
Switzerland has provided a place of safety 
where life could be lived and industry de- 
veloped relatively undisturbed by the strife 
in neighboring countries. 

The marvel of Switzerland is not its form 
of government, however, or even its 650-year- 
old record of freedom. 

The marvel of Switzerland is that the Swiss 
have created one of the most united nations 
of Europe out of different races that outside 
its borders have time and again fought one 
another. 

These races continue to speak different 
languages without quarreling in any of them, 

Here is a federated state built up of ele- 
ments which greatly differ yet which live at 
peace with each other. 

The peoples which make uv Switzerland 
have experienced all the troubles which serve 
to separate countries from each other. 

They have had their own individual his- 
tories, their economic rivalries, their customs 
barriers, and their religious dissentions. 

Yet the Swiss Confederation exists today 
based on an oath sworn more than six and 
a half centuries ago. 

The record of your forefathers is a record 
of which you may well be proud. 

It is not a lucky accident that Switzer- 
land a tiny country which has almost no 
natural resources except scenery and water- 
power, is so much more prosperous and 
stable than many nations that are larger and 
more richly endowed. 

Switzerland has no ore to speak of, no 
surplus. foodstuffs, no material resources 
whatever except waterpower and the ability 
of its people. 

But this ability is so great and so wisely 
employed that barren Switzerland probably 
has the highest average living standard of 
any country in the world. 

In the just and balanced distribution of 
its wealth Switzerland has had few rivals 
in the history of mankind. 

There are no slums, no beggars, no share- 
croppers, no illiterates, no destitute persons. 

There are mountain peasants, very poor 
because the land they live on is poor, but 
they are not paupers. 

Almost everything in Switzerland is done 
on a local level, on the level of the canton. 

Switzerland has the nearest thing to a free 
economy that exists in Europe. 

The Swiss people's abiding sense of toler- 
ance and understanding of the variety of 
human character can be seen in the school 
system which permits each principal na- 
tional group to have its own schools. 

In German Switzerland there are German 
schools. 

In French Switzerland there are French 
schools. 

In Italian Switzerland there are Italian 
schools. 

The Swiss believe that effective self-gov- 
ernment must be kept alive and vital on the 
local level. 

One wholesome feature of the Swiss econ- 
omy is the location of many factories in small 
communities where the workers own their 
own homes and pieces of land. 

In no one city will you find a concentra- 
tion of many factories. 

Yet Switzerland is a united country which 
permits the Swiss to identify themselves with 
their separate cantons as strongly as with 
the country at large. 

I have said little about the wonderful glory 
of the Swiss landscape of which all of you 
must be proud. 

It has been said that the Swiss Alps are like 
a beautiful song that the whole world sings. 

The Swiss love their great out of doors, 
their snowdrifts, and the wild flowers. 

Even their cities are exquisitely set beside 
lakes or along swift flowing rivers as if they 
had been built to adorn the natural setting 
of the countryside. 
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Attracted by the charm of the country a 
million and a half tourists visit Switzerland 
every year. 

Before they came seeking only the beauties 
of nature, but more and more it is said that 
they come seeking a human life that is still 
natural. 

Switzerland has come to be regarded as a 
eountry which works in a unique way for 
international peace and cooperation. 

Peace seekers the world over have made 
of Switzerland a meeting place for their 
conferences. 

The Holy Alliance after the wars of Napo- 
leon, the League of Nations, the United Na- 
tions, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation have all met on Swiss soil. 

The small size of Switzerland belies its sig- 
nificance on the international scene, for 
Switzerland in many ways has played an 
international role of great importance to the 
United States and to the entire world. 

The founding of the International Red 
Cross by Henri Dunant and its ratification 
by the Geneva Convention of 1864 represents 
a permanent achievement in international 
unity. 

A number of other measures for the care 

ot the sick and wounded on the battlefield 
have been promoted by Switzerland. 

Many international conventions for the 
promotion of economic relations, such as 
copyrights and standard labor contracts, were 
suggested by Switzerland and concluded on 
Swiss territory. 

The Swiss Government accepted the United 
States invitation to participate in the reall- 
gation of the Marshall plan. 

Switzerland has a technical-assistance pro- 

of her own and has sent a mission to 
Nepal for the purpose of administering this 
program in that country. 

The Swiss have also cooperated with the 
United Nations in their technical-assistance 
program, even though Switzerland is not a 
member of that organization. 

Switzerland has done much for peaceful 
cooperation among nations and has not taken 
part in recent European wars. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
country is a pacifist nation. 

Switzerland has created an unusual mili- 
tary force based on compulsory military 
service but not involving a large standing 


army. 

In fact, Switzerland in proportion to its 
population is said to have the largest army 
of any country. 

The army is the whole able-bodied male 
population, every one of whom is a trained 
soldier with a well-oiled gun, cartridges, and 
a uniform in his home. 

It is claimed that within 24 hours of a 
warning signal the Swiss Army could be 
assembled and ready to march if the need 
arose. 

Such a compulsory military service as 
Switzerland's might very well be used as 
a model for other countries, perhaps even 
our own, which are considering some method 
of universal military training. ~ 

In closing, I would like to say to you 
Americans of Swiss descent, as you look back 
today on the way of life that your ancestors 
have chosen, you can be both proud and 
thankful that they built a nation which has 
truly become one of the great benefactors of 
the world. 


Government Regains Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr, Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
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to call to the attention of the House, par- 
ticularly of my friends on the other side 
of the aisle, to a column published in the 
July 31, 1954, edition of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Ledger. Permit me a few words 
of explanation. The Noblesville Ledger 
is one of Indiana’s oldest and finest 
dailies, located in one of Indiana’s finest 
communities. The Ledger is the voice of 
Hamilton County and Hamilton County 
is the voice of Republicanism in Indiana, 
for it is to Indiana what Vermont is to 
the Nation so far as Republicanism is 
concerned. Its editor, and the author of 
the column printed below, is James Neal, 
a young veteran of World War II. who is 
known throughout State newspaper cir- 
cles as a man of great promise in his 
field. Jim is, moreover, an active Re- 
publican who knows his party and com- 
ments from time to time on its strengths 
or its weaknesses. The column which is 
printed below does not represent only 
Mr. Neal’s views but the views of thou- 
sands of Republicans throughout the 
Sixth Congressional District. I com- 
mend it to the attention of this House: 
Tux POLITICAL PULSE 
(By Jim Neal) 
GOVERNMENT REGAINS RESPECT 
“POLITICS I CONCEIVE TO BE NOTHING MORE THAN 

THE SCIENCE OF THE ORDERED PROGRESS OF 

SOCIETY ALONG THE LINES OF GREATEST USE- 

FULNESS AND CONVENIENCE TO ITSELF.” 

(WOODROW WILSON) 

The Republican Party under the leader- 
ship of President Eisenhower is establishing 
a remarkable record, not only in Congress 
for its legislation but in the Federal Govern- 
ment for the fresh, energetic policies it is 
expounding. 

It is becoming more and more evident all 
the time that the goals set by the President 
when he took office 1% years ago can be 
reached under the intelligent and steady di- 
rection of Mr. Eisenhower. 

Faced with a lack of Federal patronage 
with which to reward GOP workers and a 
Congress so evenly divided that the Demo- 
crats once held the balance of power in an 
Oregon Independent, the administration has 
plunged ahead both in the foreign and do- 
mestic fields marking up one success after 
another. 

A recession expected to follow the end of 
the Korean war has never materialized to the 
degree hoped for by the Democrats, who were 
counting on that alone to thrust them back 
in office this fall and back into the Presi- 
dency in 1956. 

Even in the foreign policy field where the 
free world has taken licking after licking, 
the United States has shown a greater de- 
termination to stand firm against Com- 
munist aggression. In fact, its greatest set- 
back in the Communist arena came not so 
much at Geneva as in Washington in the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. 

Although it will have less effect on the 
voters in November than the GOP would 
like, the administration also has made great 
strides toward balancing its budget, recti- 
fying tax inequalities and economizing. 

While no solution has been reached In the 
farm program a decade of controls and sub- 
sidies has so entwined the farmer that even 
he is confused as to what to do. However, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson has laid 
down firm principles which promise to right 
a condition which has seen control built 
on control and surplus built on surplus. 

But more than anything else, the Eisen- 
hower team has restored respect and nor- 
maley to Government and renewed the peo- 
ple's confidence in their leaders. A healthy 
atmosphere exists in Washington today re- 
assuring the public that big Government 
is not going to swallow them. 
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Eisenhower is truly returning the Govern- 
ment to the people. He is forcing bureauc- 
racy to pull in its horns to permit industry, 
business, and the farmer to make their 
own decisions and stand on their own abil- 
ity and their own ingenuity without Gov- 
ernment interference. 

At the same time he has not forgotten 
that the best interests of the Government 
are the best interests of the people. He is 
attempting to expand the health and wel- 
fare programs and social security coverage 
and is devising voluntarily means whereby 
the Nation’s economy can remain sound. 

And what's most amazing about the Presi- 
dent's approach has been its consistent, un- 
hurried development. No one would have 
dreamed so much could have been accom- 
plished in only 18 months. 

Yes, Mr. Eisenhower has confirmed the 
public's faith in him. His popularity no 
longer need rest on his great war record. 
His administrative ability was simply con- 
verted from managing & huge war machine 
to running a complex political organization. 
Those who knew him never doubted in his 
success. 


James A. Hagerty, a Great Political 
Reporter, Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is an editorial from the New York 
Times on the retirement of Jim Hagerty- 
It speaks for itself. He is a great re- 
porter and one of the most beloved men 
in American journalism. 

Jim HAGERTY RETIRES 


One of our favorite newspapermen turns 
in his typewriter tonight, retiring after 55 
years of reporting and a third of a century 
on the Times. James A. Hagerty has made 
his byline one of the most respected names in 
American journalism and a cherished feature 
of this newspaper by the fairness, the objec- 
tivity, the integrity, the reliability with 
which he wrote the news of politics and gov- 
ernment. He knew the Presidents of the 
United States from McKinley on. He knew 
New York's Governors, its Members of Con- 
gress, this city’s mayors, its aldermen, its 
party bosses, From the Bull Moose days he 
covered the national political conventions, 
rode the presidential campaign trains. 

He was first with the most on many page 
1 stories, of course. It is a well-established 
legend that the safest way to avoid being 
scooped on politics was to cover Hagerty- 
He is and always was a modest, even di- 
dent, man, with a fabulous memory and & 
disdain for modern substitutes for legwork. 
He pretended sometimes to use the tele- 
phone, but the sound of his bellowing voice 
roaring through the newsroom made you 
wonder why he bothered with dialing. or 
whether he really did. He never wrote a 
story—or played a bridge card—without care- 
ful meditation and deliberation. There 
was no meanness, pettiness, no malice in 
him. 

Sometimes it seemed 5 a con- 
spiracy among politicians pu 
to be nice to Jim. They were always calling 
him to give him the news first, as è th. 
spected confidant. He never broke fait 
and it paid off handsomely, just as the cop“. 
books say it should. We suppose they 2 
keep on calling him, at home, because — 
sound political judgment has made him 
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oracle sought out by leaders and political 
writers far and near. 

We shall miss Old Jim"—an implausible 
title granted some years ago to distinguish 
him from his son, who has a job somewhere 
down in Washington—and never so much as 
On election nights. It sometimes seemed as 
though Jim Hagerty could look at early 
returns from a ward in Manhattan and tell 
you how things were going in Kansas. It 
looked like magic. But it was simply that, 
as a reporter, he knew his beat.“ A great 
newspaper man, Hegerty. We wish him the 
best of everything. 


Pardon the Inconvenience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excellent 
article that appeared in the Boston Post 
on Tuesday, August 3, 1954. 

Let us hope that this move on the part 
of the administration will continue so 
that further protection may be initiated 
in the support of other domestic indus- 
tries. 

PARDON THE INCONVENIENCE 

The President's decision to increase the 
tarif on Imported watches caused an an- 
guished wail of protest from the Swiss man- 
ufacturers and from some of our own easy- 
walling internationalists. The rafters are 
still ringing and the salt tears flowing ‘in 
streams. 


At least 600 jobs have been saved in Wal- 
tham and thousands of others in other 
watchmaking centers of America, by the 
President's act. More than that, the spe- 
cial skill of the watchmakers has been pre- 
served for the national self-defense. Yet 
this was apparently a terrible thing, accord- 
ing to those who howl. 

The Swiss say we have injured their watch 
industry. The internationalists say we have 
caused alarm in Europe among vast throngs 
of heavy thinkers who are now worrying 
about what we may do next in the way of 
increasing other tariffs and thus injuring 
their plans to make a few more Yankee 
dollars. 

The fact ts, of course, that nobody is going 
to be damaged seriously and Americans are 
going to be helped by the tariff boost. Is 
that so very bad? 

The increase in the price of imported 
watches will be passed along to the Ameri- 
can consumers. Those who want to pay 
50 cents to $4 aplece more for such watches 
will have to do so. If they don't, they can 
buy American watches instead. 

Why, then, do the Swiss protest? Be- 
cause thelr profits will be lowered slightly. 
Also, because they know that if they join any 
Group protesting against a policy that bene- 
fits the United States there will be some 
citizens here ready to join them. 

It's a good thing that we've taken a firm, 
bold stand in this case. It doesn't mean 
that we will now erect high trade barriers 
against all European goods. It just means 
that we have courage enough to protect our 
workers against unfair competition when 
that is n A 

The point has been made that the Swiss 
are friendly, a Nation like us, operating on 
the same system of free enterprise, and 
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therefore we should do nothing to annoy 
them. Also, we are pledged to free trade; 
therefore we should not suddenly increase 
any tariff, else we will frighten all the free- 
traders. 

The answer to this is that in rare cases 
like this our first obligation is to protect our 
own workers, and their standard of living; 
also the national security. 

The Swiss are reported to have the highest 
standard of living of any people in Europe. 
The reason they have, of course. is that they 
sat out the last two wars, busily making 
profits, 

Even so, their skilled workers get about 60 
percent lower wages than do ours in Waltham 
and such American cities. 

We hope the Swiss—and the busy inter- 
nationalists—will pardon the inconvenience 
of this new tariff jaw. It just so happens it 
was necessary and important to American 
welfare, For just this once—if they don't 
mind—we'd like to think that this is of some 
consequence, 


What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing essay was written by Miss Suzanna 
Lovett, who attends the New Blooming- 
ton School near LaRue, Ohio, It ranked 
first nationally among elementary 
schoo] winners of a contest conducted by 
the Federation of Women's Clubs of 
America, the prize of which was $100 
The young lady who wrote it is only 12 
years old, and I feel that it is interesting 
in that it reveals the thinking of a child 
of that age on the subject of What 
America Means to Me. 

The essay follows: 

Wat AMERICA MEANS TO ME 


America—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. Those are precious, 
melodious words, dear to the heart of every 
American schoolchild. America is a land 
of endless opportunities and privileges—a 
land blessed with liberty, equality, happi- 
ness, and democracy for each and every citi- 
zen. 

What a rich and beautiful continent we 
are privileged to inhabit. We have the great- 
est heritage of natural resources to be found 
upon the face of the earth. At sunrise, 
we can gaze upon vast fields of grain, beau- 
tiful forests, farms, and ranches. During 
the day, it might be our pleasure to visit 
some of the seaports, mines, or gushing oil 
wells. At sunset, the glorious beauty of our 
America may rest upon our mountains, can- 
yons, lakes, and rivers. 

The glorious beauty of nature again ap- 
pears in our rich manmade American re- 
sources. Those include our vast rail, air, 
and waterway systems; our inventions, 
buildings, and organizations; our system of 
good roads, factories, schools, and churches. 
America grants these privileges ot the beg- 
gar or to the wealthy industrialist. The 
ideals which guided our ancestors to attain 
these goals inspire us to sing in praise of 
our land. In America, our excellent work 
and play facilities, united with impressive 
church systems, built upon the foundations 
of good schools, grant unlimited means for 
advancement in a life based upon hope for 
the future. It is my duty to help to pro- 
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tect both our natural and manmade re- 
sources. Youth today is building for life 
tomorrow. 

My revolutionary ancestors suffered many 
hardships to give me citizenship in this free 
Republic. My Civil War ancestors fought 
to regain this privilege for me. Liberty, jus- 
tice, and equality again were the privileges 
for which our fathers and brothers were 
fighting for In World War I and World War 
II. Therefore it is my duty to be loyal 
to my America and defend freedom, loyalty 
and opportunity. America grants plenty to 
all, and it is my duty to share with others 
in preparation for a brighter tomorrow. 

Preceding the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, we see one of the most 
vivid examples of American patriotism. Why 
were Americans so anxious to obtain victory 
even at the cost of death? Because they 
were striving to completely open our church 
doors, to keep our school bells ringing, to 
keep our families united and to obtain 
liberty for all. I see a very vivid example 
between what they were trying to do and 
what the General Federation of Women's 
Club is trying to accomplish by inviting 
students to express their opinion of Amer- 
ica. Spirit is the backbone of true American 
life and we find that it was the keynote of 
the struggles before we obtained our free- 
dom. 

The main reason for the real vitality of 
America was the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. It 
produced a great literature of its own and 
provided untold advantages for many years 
to come. The adoption was a great living 
thing and event, involving numberless men 
and great events. Our Constitution is now 
our guiding light. It is the basis for Amer- 
ican decisions, crises, and conflicts. The 
Constitution was made by men, made for 
men, and made for men to cherish now and 
forever. 

Foresight and hours of planning and prep- 
aration by candlelight provided us with the 
many freedoms which we now can right- 
fully claim, cherish, and carefully protect 
for our children. The American way of life, 
because of the freedoms provided by our 
Constitution, means freedom from want, 
freedom from fear, freedom of wisdom, and 
freedom of speech. 

The Constitution clearly states that we 
are to be free to worship as we please and 
talk and write about matters that interest 
us. We are to be free to meet and discuss 
various items without fear of persecution. 
They gave us the right to petition the Gov- 
ernment to remedy some wrong or grievance, 
It is now our privilege to hold property and 
not be deprived of it unlawfully. When ac- 
cused, we have the right to be tried by a 
jury or when arrested, to be told in court 
of the charges against us. Unlawful entry 
of our homes is prevented. 

Americans, do you realize the many oppor- 
tunities and privileges which our consti- 
tutional forefathers prepared for our wel- 
fare? Openmindedness, faith, unity, the 
four freedoms and responsibility awaken the 
deep spirit within us and urge us to protect 
our American way of life. There are no 
Iron Curtains, nightmares of fear in our 
lives today. Our forefathers suffered that 
we might have homes of our own, safe from 
intrusion, where cur loved ones may gather 
for prayer or companionship. 

America is the home of living by the 
Golden Rule, the home of respect of all re- 
ligious rites, and the home of opportunity 
for the development of all individual tal- 
ents. Living in America means individual 
responsibility and cooperative action in se- 
curing protection against crime, accidents, 
and disease and the opportunity for reac- 
tion and for earning a living. The possi- 
bilities before us are measured by the deter- 
mination within us, Our ancestors pre- 
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pared the way for democracy but we, alone, 
can preserve it. 

Each generation starts where its prede- 
cessor ended, adding its bit to our common 
heritage. Each of us, privileged to stand at 
this point in time, is indebted to the gen- 
erations which have gone before. America’s 
strength stems from the quality of being a 
community as well as a commonwealth, us- 
ing head, heart, hands to hear the call of 
the needy. 

America’s year-round scenic beauty, its 
present opportunities for education, recrea- 
tion, industry combined with its promise for 
even greater achievements in the future, 
supported by rich historical background, give 
me assurance of preservation of dignity, en- 
terprise, hospitality, tradition, a promise of 
rich life, full of hope for the future, 


The Tax Revision Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
lican 83d Congress culminated one of 
the most monumental legislative tasks 
ever undertaken by Congress in the past 
75 years. This task represents the fruit 
of hundreds of thousands of man-hours 
of work, spread over many months of 
study, weeks of public hearings, and 
many, many weeks of committee con- 
ferences. 

I am of the opinion that the new tax- 
revision bill represents a splendid 
achievement. It makes the year 1954 
under the Eisenhower administration a 
landmark in our tax history. To in- 
dividual taxpayers throughout the coun- 
try, this new tax-revision bill means an 
end to numerous inequities and hard- 
ships which have grown up over the 
years. Moreover, this bill closes many 
loopholes through which skillful tax- 
payers have avoided paying their just 
share of the tax burden. This bill will 
serve as an immediate stimulus to the 
economy of the United States. It will 
provide new businesses and new jobs for 
the growing population of the United 
States of America. 


Here are the highlights and features 
in condensed form of the Republican 
tax-revision bill giving $1,400,000,000 in 
tax relief to the American people: 

DEPENDENTS 


1. A parent can claim deduction of $600 
for each child regardless of the child's earn- 
ings if the child is under 19 and the parent 
continues to furnish more than half the 
child's support. 

2. A parent can also claim the $600 de- 
pendency deduction for a child over 18 re- 
gardless of the child's earnings if the child 
is attending school or college, or receiving 
on-the-farm training, and the parent con- 
tinues to furnish more than half the child's 
support. 

3. An aged parent or other dependent cared 
for by several members of a family can be 
claimed as a deduction by one of the mem- 
bers of the family. 

4. A taxpayer can claim a $600 dependency 
deduction for a foster child. 

5. A taxpayer can claim a $600 dependency 
deduction for a child awaiting adoption. 
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6. A taxpayer can claim a $600 dependency 
deduction for any other person, regardless of 
relationship, if the taxpayer supports that 
person in his home. 

7. A taxpayer can claim a $600 dependency 
deduction for a cousin who is institutional- 
ized because of physical or mental disability, 

Savings to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


1. Single working parents, such as a widow, 
are allowed a deduction up to $600 for the 
expense of child-care for children up to 12 
years of age. ; 

2. The same deduction is allowed for a 
married woman who must work because her 
husband is incapacitated, 

3. The same deduction is allowed with re- 
spect to any dependent, regardless of age, 
who is mentally or physically incapable of 
caring for himself. 

4. A similar deduction is allowed a married 
woman if the combined income of her hus- 
band and herself does not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million. 


MEDICAL EXPENSES 


1. Medical expenses can be deducted when 
they exceed 3 percent of Income (instead of 
5 percent as under present law). 

2. Example: A familly with 63.090 gross 
income and medical expenses of $150 will 
be able to deduct 860. The same family can 
deduct nothing today. 

3. Doubles the present maximum limit on 
the amount that can be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 


HEAD OF FAMILY 


1. A single taxpayer who has a dependent 
son or daughter will be entitled during the 
first 2 years after the death of his spouse to 
the same income-splitting privilege as is ac- 
corded married couples. 

2. A single individual can receive half the 
benefits of income splitting if he has a de- 
pendent parent and if the taxpayer main- 
tains a household for the father or mother. 

Savings to taxpayers, 611 million. 

RETIREMENT-INCOME CREDIT 

1. All retired people 65 and over, including 
schoolteachers, firemen, policemen, and civil 
eervants, will in effect be exempt on all re- 
tirement income up to $1,200. This will 
means a tax reduction for these retired 
people of up to $240 a year. 

2. Example: A retired single individual 
over 65 who has a total retirement income 
of $3,000 today pays about $300 in income tax, 
Under the bill, his tax is reduced to $60— 
a saving of $240. 

3. The same exemption will extend to in- 
dividuals under 65 if they receive a pension 
from a public retirement system, such as do 
teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million, 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

Allows a deduction for interest up to 6 per- 
cent on installment purchases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIDUTIONS 

Increases from 20 to 30 percent the allow- 

able deduction for charitable contributions 


to churches, hospitals, and educational in- 
stitutions. 


Total saying to taxpayers, $25 million. 
AID TO FARMERS 

1. Deductions up to 25 percent of farm in- 
come allowed for soll and water conservation. 

2. Permits more rapid writeoff of the ex- 
pense of farm machinery, equipment, and 
construction. 

3. Removes tax on the proceeds of the sale 
of cattle when the sale is necessitated by 
disease, 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 

1. Premiums paid by employers to health 
and accident plans will not be taxable to 
their employees. 
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2. All accident and health benefits paid as 
reimbursement for actual medical expenses 
to employees, their wives, or children, are 
completely exempted from tax. 

3. Payments to employees for loss of wages 
due to injury or illness are exempted up 
to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate possible. 

DEATH BENEFITS 


Exempts all death benefits up to $5,000 
paid by an employer to the widow or other 
beneficiary of an employee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate possible. 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


In addition to the $1,200 exemption ex- 
tended to retirement income, the bill also 
provides a simpler method for taxation of 
pensions and annuities. Ends annual 3 
percent tax paid on annuities and provides 
instead a method of computing tax on basis 
of cost divided by years of life expectancy, 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 


DIVIDEND CREDIT 


1, Excludes first $50 in dividends from tax- 
ation and provides a credit against tax equal 
to 4 percent of the balance, 

2. Example: An individual with $50 or less 
in dividends from his savings will be en- 
tirely exempt from tax on that amount. 

3. Example: An individual with $250 in 
dividends from his savings will exclude the 
first $50 entirely, and then reduce his total 
tax by $8 (4 percent of the balance of $200). 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 

Bill will permit the more liberal writeoff 
of the cost of new equipment. For example, 
in the first year of life of new equipment, the 
taxpayer will be able to write off twice the 
amount now allowed. 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of which 
$75 million represents savings to individuals 
such as farmers, shopkeepers, and salesmen. 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


Requirements eased for filing declarations 
of estimated tax. Upwards of a million tax- 
payers will be relieved of the present require- 
ment for filing. 

FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 instead of 
of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 additional 
month in which to prepare their final tax 
returns and make their final tax payments. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


Grants taxpayers an option to either de- 
duct as an expense or to amortize research 
and experimental expenditures. 

No revenue estimate possible. Designed 
to encourage business research with the ob- 
jective of creating new products, new proc- 
esses, and new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 

Brings tax accounting rules into harmony 
with business accounting, thereby eliminat- 
ing to a great extent the necessity for tax- 
payers to maintain two sets of books. Pro- 
vides realistic computation of net income 
for tax purposes in conformity with sound 
business practices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 

Increases the rate of percentage depletion 
on a variety of critical and strategic minerals 
in order to encourage the development of 
domestic sources of supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 


1. Adopts comprehensive provisions con- 
cerning the tax treatment of partners and 
partnerships in order to remove confusion 
of existing law. Principal objectives are 
simplicity, flexibility, and equity between 
partners, 

2. Certain proprietorships and partner- 
ships are given the option to be taxed as 
corporations, 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 
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INVENTIONS 


Extends capital-gains treatement to pro- 
ceeds realized by an inventor on the sale 
or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. New pro- 
vision is designed to encourage invention 
and. thereby promote a healthy economy 
and an improving standard of living. 

NET OPERATING LOSS 


Extends net operating loss carryback to 2 
„and makes certain other adjustments. 
Sayings to taxpayers, $120 million. 
— LIFE INSURANCE 

Lessens estate tax on proceeds of certain 
life insurance policies. 

Savings to individual 
million. 


taxpayers, $25 


CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 


Removes the 2 percent penalty tax with 
respect to consolidated returns filed by reg- 
ulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 


IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 


Eases the penalty tax on certain accumu- 
lated earnings in order that business, espe- 
cially small businesses, may have greater 
freedom in retaining their funds for legiti- 
mate business purposes. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

Bill extends for 1 year the present 52 per- 
cent corporation income tax. 

Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion. 


REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10-percent reduction in Federal in- 
come taxes which went into effect last Janu- 
ary 1 saves individual taxpayers a total of 
$3 billion annually. This tax cut would not 
have been possible if the Congress and the 
administration had not cut the Truman 
budget for fiscal 1954 by $12 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax have 
been possible without this budget cutting. 

The Republican excise tax reduction law 
saves taxpayers an additional $1 billion. 

The tax revision act will save taxpayers 
$1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax saving 
is for individuals. The remainder, $536 mil- 
lion, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax cut program will save 
67.400.000, 000. Of this amount, individuals 
receive an overall total tax saving of $4,700,- 
000,000. The tax savings so far surpass any 
previous total in the history of Congress. 


The Allegheny National Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional forests are important to all of the 
people of this Nation. There are 180 mil- 
lion acres in these Federal forests, and 
many of you Congressmen, like myself, 
have national forest areas in your dis- 
tricts. You and I know of the contri- 
butions public lands make to the econ- 
omy. But I should like to tell you some- 
thing of the Allegheny National Forest 
in my district. I think it illustrates 
very clearly the importance of the na- 
tional forests and the need for expanded 
Management programs which are in the 
Public interest. 
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The Allegheny National Forest is in 
nerthwestern Pennsylvania. As national 
forests go, it is comparatively small, be- 
ing about a half million acres of public 
land. It is easily reached by Federal- 
State highways, and is made accessible 
by a system of forest roads. 

The wood products are very important 
and can yield in the neighborhood of 7 
Million board feet of saw timber and 
125,000 cords of wood annually. In all 
there are probably 25 sawmills, several 
chemical wood plants, and 1 pulp mill 
drawing timber from the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. It is obvious that the 
water from these public lands is of vital 
importance to the local communities as 
well as to populations at distant points. 

But what I want to emphasize is the 
contributions the Allegheny Forest makes 
to the people for outdoor recreation. It 
is estimated that there are nearly a mil- 


lion recreation visits to this forest each - 


year. Nearly half of these are in con- 
nection with wildlife resources, since 
these people are hunters and fishermen. 
There is a large herd of deer, and ap- 
proximately 500 miles of fishing streams. 
This is not a surprising recreational use 
when it is realized that within 300 miles 
of the forest there are about 15 million 
people. 

The Forest Service has done its best to 
take care of this public use. They main- 
tain scenic drives, hiking trails, picnick- 
ing areas, camping areas, and related fa- 
cilities. In detail, this requires the con- 
struction and maintenance of trails, fire 
grates, tables, storm shelters, water sys- 
tems, and toilets, and collection of fire 
wood. Except for two camp grounds 
where a small fee is charged, these sery- 
ices are free to the public. 

I know that the Forest Service is 
stretching its funds even farther than 
we haye any right to except them to do. 
They are having an extremely difficult 
time taking care of the nearly a million 
people who enjoy the Allegheny National 
Forests, The funds available to the 
forest to handle recreational use have 
not increased whereas the public use 
keeps going steadily higher. It is not 
fair to expect the Forest Service to main- 
tain clean and sanitary facilities under 
their limited appropriations—nor is it 
fair to the people, who after all are the 
owners of this national forest. 

I do not see relief through regular 
appropriations. I think we will have to 
see that the Forest Service gets its money 
for recreational and wildlife from other 
sources than through appropriations, I 
fee] that way because it seems to me that 
the money is appropriated for income- 
producing activities, like timber sales, 
and for protection measures, like fire 
control. But things such as camping, 
picnicking, and general public uses are 
continually bypassed from an appro- 
priation standpoint. 

For several years now there have been 
bills in Congress which would take 10 
percent of national forest receipts and 
make them available to the Forest Serv- 
ice for recreational facilities and clean- 
up and for wildlife-habitat management. 
In 1953 I appeared before the House 
Agriculture Committee in support of such 
a bill. There has been widespread rec- 
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ognition of this need and the testimony 
and the communications in favor of such 
legislation have proved beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that there is both a need 
and a public desire for such legislation. 
At the present time Congressman BAKER 
of Tennessee has such a bill, H. R. 8225, 
before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. I support this bill. It provides that 
10 percent, but not more than $5.5 mil- 
lion of national-forest receipts, will be 
set aside in a special fund for recrea- 
tional use and wildlife-habitat develop- 
ment. It also provides that these funds 
will be made available by appropriation. 

I understand there has been some ob- 
jection to the earmarking of these funds. 
This is also the attitude of the Budget 
Bureau. However, so far as I know, 
everyone recognizes the need for the 
work, I think the objection to the meth- 
od is unreasonable because the ear- 
marked funds are still only available by 
appropriation. The public has demon- 
strated in their overwhelming support for 
this legislation, and it is everywhere 
recognized that picnicking, camping, 
fishing, and related outdoor recreation 
is a desirable and growing use of the 
national-forest lands. Therefore, I am 
personally going to do everything I can 
to see that the type of legislation con- 
tained in H. R. 8225 is given favorable 
consideration. 


The Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology Reaches a Milestone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, up in 
my home area we are all very proud of 
the excellent work being done by the 
devoted scientists attached to the Wor- 
cester Foundation for Experimental 
Biology. I am pleased to include at this 
time a fine editorial appearing in the 
June 14, 1954, issue of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette, commenting 
on the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
open house program. 

The article follows: 

Tux BioLocy FOUNDATION REACHES A 
MILESTONE 

The open house program Saturday at the 
Worcester Foundation for Experimental Bi- 
ology gave new public emphasis to the re- 
markable work accomplished there. This 
was the 10th annual open house of the foun- 
dation. All who read of the proceedings, as 
well as the many who were privileged to be 
present, must be impressed with the great 
strides that have been made in so few years 
since the foundation's establishment. 

We have had occasion many times to note 
these things in editorial comment on these 
pages. Naturally we take especial pleasure in 
remarking the significance of this year's 
events because of the dedication of the main 
laboratory building at the Shrewsbury insti- 
tution to the late Lincoln W. Stoddard, who 
Wes associate editor of these newspapers 
until his death in October of 1952. Colonel 
Stoddard maintained a steady and devoted 
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interest in many good community enter- 
prises, but the Biology Foundation was one 
of his particular concerns. He would have 
rejoiced at the evidences of continuing 
growth and progress. 

It is, of course, a genuine pleasure to the 
whole community to have Rabbi Levi A. Olan 
back in Worcester for a few days. His ad- 
dress at the foundation program demon- 
strated that he has lost none of the elo- 
quence, none of the inspiring quality, and 
none of the sense of public responsibility 
“which made him an outstanding citizen of 
Worcester for years prior to 1949 when he 
was called to Dallas. 

Everything at the foundation’s annual 
event seemed to underline the fact that the 
institution is identified with this communi- 
ty. Its work, to be sure, is of national im- 
portance. It serves Government and private 
enterprise. It serves education and industry. 
It serves mankind in the broadest sense, and 
at the same time contributes to the individ- 
ual hope and welfare of every human being. 

But its genius is local. Its roots are here, 

And it is to this community that the foun- 
dation must continue to look for its sub- 
stance and spirit. Saturday's fine occasion 
gave new strength to a great undertaking. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Uprising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Kuivuczynsk1] for having set aside 
this hour to commemorate the 10th an- 
niversary of the Warsaw uprising. Ten 
years ago, on August 1, the underground 
army of Warsaw fought the Nazi Army. 
For 63 days these brave people fought 
and sacrificed their lives that the Allies 
of World War II might be victorious. 
In the end, 300,000 Polish patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives with the hope and ex- 
pectation that Poland would once again 
be free. This is but one of many battles 
in which Polish warriors sacrificed their 
lives for freedom and independence. 

As a member of a select committee of 
the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate Communist aggression throughout 
the world, I had the honor and privilege 
to hear the direct testimony of General 
Bor-Komorowski and General Anders, 
Their testimony was taken in London, 
England. We also heard other Polish 
patriots, now living in exile in England, 
Germany, and Italy, vividly describe the 
pain, suffering, and death occasioned by 
the infamous betrayal by the Soviet 
Army that promised to aid them in their 
uprising. Their testimony revealed the 
perseverance of the Polish people to 
defeat the war machine of Adolf Hitler. 

Even today, we discovered that the 
fight against communism and bolshe- 
vism continues at this moment. The 
success of the Kremlin is based on fear, 
torture, massacre, and murder of their 
enslaved people. Our committee heard 
that there are 20 million innocent people 
in concentration camps in northern and 
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eastern Russia. People of Poland, 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and even citizens of 
Russia are confined in these slave labor 
prisons contrary to the most elementary 
concept of human dignity. 

The policy of the United States during 
and after World War II bears a part of 
the responsibility for the plight of the 
Polish nation. The Yalta and Teheran 
agreements deprived eastern European 
nations of their rightful place in the 
family of free nations. The nations of 
eastern Europe were not consulted about 
these agreements and did not partici- 
pate in these conferences. The secrecy 
of these agreements did not become 
public until the U. N. conference as- 
sembled in San Francisco. For the 
first time, the American public dis- 
covered the great betrayal of the Polish 
people. The United States has a duty 
and an obligation to redeem itself from 
this great betrayal. I have said before, 
and I repeat now, that the United States 
should repudiate these agreements and 
do everything in its power to restore 
freedom to these enslaved nations. 

The people of Poland will revolt again. 
They will fight their oppressors just as 
they fought 10 years ago. When that 
time comes, the United States must 
show her determination to help these 
millions of oppressed people to eradicate 
the tyrants of Moscow. This blow must 
be a final one. Then, and only then, 
will the world be in peace. 

Poland will once again be free and 
independent. When a desire for free- 
dom burns in the hearts of men, no 
dictator can extinguish that desire even 
with fear, torture, massacre, or slave 
labor camps. The present oppressors of 
Poland will never destroy the desire of 
freedom of the Polish people. 


Investing in School Facilities Is in the Dest 
National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, no one 
will deny, I am sure, that an investment 
in our youth is in the best national inter- 
est and security. I am, therefore, 
pleased to include at this time an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Classroom Short- 
age” which appeared in the June 14, 
1954, issue of the Waltham (Mass,) 
News-Tribune. 

The article follows: 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 

A Government survey shows that in the 
school year just closing there was a deficit of 
nearly 350,000 classrooms, The likelihood is 
the situation will get worse as the children of 
World War II marriages stream through the 
school doors. 

Currently before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee is a proposal au- 
thorizing Federal ald to the States for new 
school construction. If this measure were 
to be approved by Congress, and implemented 
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by direct appropriations, a healthy start 
could be made toward licking this problem. 

However, Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has asked that action be delayed. 
She wants to wait until planned White 
House and State conferences on the situa- 
tion can be held, so a more accurate gage 
can be put on the ability of local commu- 
nities to meet construction needs. 

There would seem not the slightest rea- 
son to doubt Mrs. Hobby's good faith in this 
matter. Her request for a postponement 
does not make her an enemy of new school 
construction, as some of her critics seem to 
suggest. 

But, assuming the best of motives, the 
effect of a postponement by Congress on Fed- 
eral ald would be to increase the classroom 
deficit through the 1954-55 season, with 
damaging result upon the educational oppor- 
tunities of hundreds of thousands of young- 
sters. 

There is always a certain lag between the 
voting of appropriations and the start of 
authorized projects, and obviously school 
buildings cannot be thrown up overnight like 
tents. If Federal action is put off until the 
1955 session of Congress, the prospects are 
that the benefits of any aid will not be felt 
in the form of new classrooms until some- 
time in 1956—possibly even later. 

In and around Congress are some pretty 
ingenious bill-drafters. If one of these can- 
not come up with a Federal-aid formula 
flexible enough to accommodate to later in- 
formation on local community resources, 
then the craft of lawmaking is sagging badly. 

The Senate and House ought to approve 
now some such flexible plan, and initial 
appropriations should be voted. Cramped 
quarters can produce cramped minds. De- 
lay may put an ineradicable scar upon our 
youth, 

It is better to move fast and err on the 
side of spending too much than to delay and 
deprive America’s young people of an oppor- 
tunity that, for them, may never come again 
in quite the same way. 


Speech of Hon. Wingate H. Lucas, of 
Texas, on the Dedication of the Major 
K. M. VanZandt Memorial Armory in 
Fort Worth, Tex., May 15, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
me on the dedication of the Major K. M. 
VanZandt Memorial Armory in Fort 
Worth, Tex., on May 15, 1954: 

Thank you, Mr. Marshall Kennady, for 
your very generous words of introduction. 
Mr. Kennady and I have been friends for a 
long time, and I take pride in the work that 
he has done, along with the other members 
of the military affairs committee of the 
chamber of commerce, Dr. W. J. Danforth 
and Mr, Herbert Joseph, in making our 
Armed Forces day in Fort Worth of national 
consequence, 

Members of the Maj. K. M. VanZandt fam- 
ily, distinguished officers in the United States 
Army, United States Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Navy, ladies and gentlemen, it is a high 
honor to me to be permitted to participate 
in such a program as this, When we are 
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assembled to pay our respects to one who 
has contributed so much to the high civill- 
zation enjoyed by our country, it is appro- 
priate for us to consider why this man was 
so outstanding. Maj. K. M. VanZandt was 
outstanding primarily because of his sense 
of civic responsibility. He possessed those 
virtues which made of Texas and the West 
an integral part of the United States. He 
came here as a pioneer. At his death the 
frontier had been pushed far to the West 
and almost obliterated. 

When I was a boy in school one of my 
teachers asked my class, “Why do we cele- 
brate George Washington’s Birthday?” I 
hastened to answer that it was because he 
was the Father of our Country. I was sur- 
prised at her reply that I was wrong; that it 
was not simply because George Washington 
was the Father of our Country that we cele- 
brated his birthday but that it was because 
George Washington possessed all the great 
virtues that are so typically American. His 
honesty, his rugged integrity, his courage, 
his vision, his simple Christian faith—all of 
these virtues were encompassed in one hu- 
man being, and my teacher told our class 
that it was because we wanted these virtues 
to be brought constantly to the attention of 
the people that George Washington's Birth- 
day is celebrated. 

I make no apology for comparing in this 
illustration George Washington with Maj. 
K. M. VanZandt. It is true that Major Van- 
Zandt himself possessed these virtues. He 
was determined, he was a man of vision, he 
was a leading Christian practitioner, his in- 
tegrity was unquestioned, and his honesty 
and honor were even in his day held up to 
young men as worthy of emulation. His 
courage in coming to Fort Worth is a story 
in itself. 

Let's look at the life of Maj. K. M. Van- 
Zandt. Khieber Miller VanZandt was the 
son of a great father, Khleber Miller Van- 
Zandt, Sr., who served the Republic of Texas 
as minister to Washington in the 1840's. 
K. M. VanZandt was born in Harrison Coun- 
ty, Tex., near Marshall. He attended the 
local schools and went away to Franklin 
College in Tennessee. He returned to Mar- 
shall to study law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1858. He practiced in Marshall until 
the beginning of the War Between the States, 
when his patriotism led him to abandon his 
law practice and leave his wife and children 
to carry a company which he organized to 
the battlefront in northern Tennessee. He 
was captured at Fort Donelson and spent 
more than a year of rugged privation in 
northern prison camps. Later he was ex- 
changed at Vicksburg, and his superior offi- 
cers, knowing of his natural capacity for 
leadership, promoted him to major and 
placed him in command of a fighting regi- 
ment which glorified itself during the Mis- 
sissippi campaign at Jackson, Vicksburg, and 
at a number of other battles and skirmishes. 
It is said that after the war was over he 
walked every step of the way back to Mar- 
shall from Mississippi. At home he took up 
the lost threads of his once prosperous law 
practice, but his community was under the 
heels of northern carpetbaggers and scala- 
wags, and the depression of defeat caused 
Major VanZandt to look west for a place for 
himself and his family to live. 

He chose Fort Worth as his new home. 
He reached this locality in December 1865 
and found only desolation. The fort was 
abandoned and the few stores once serving 
the military and the Indian traders were 
closed and boarded up, and the courthouse, 
started before the war, was still without a 
roof, and empty. The major saw the need 
of a mercantile business and, because of his 
known integrity, he had no difficulty in buy- 
ing supplies on credit from the East. The 
store was an immediate success. He ac- 
quired for his home the land now occupied 
by businesses in the square bounded by 
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Third and Fourth Streets and Main and 
Houston. He subsequently purchased a 
farm west of Clear Fork which is the very 
soll on which we now stand and on which 
we have erected this armory in his memory. 

The major was at once recognized as a 
civic leader. The very first thing he did 
was to join with Dr. Carroll Peak, Milt Rob- 
inson, and W. H. Willwee in bullding the 
first school, in 1846. His contribution to our 
educational system was not ended there, 
because it was his leadership that carried 
the Fort Worth school into the Texas State 
public-school system in 1879. This is a story 
in itself, and I may say that it was only 
because of the determination and the un- 
selfishness of Major VanZandt that our 
schools here in Fort Worth became a part 
of the State system. Later, Major VanZandt 
was instrumental in bringing Ad-Ran Col- 
lege, now TCU, to Fort Worth and served 
on its board of directors for many years. 

Major VanZandt helped to purchase the 
equipment of the old Quitman Herald and 
moved it to Fort Worth. There is a story 
about how this paper began. One day a 
young man alighted from his horse in front 
of Major VanZandt's store, dusted himself 
off and came inside and introduced him- 
self. He said that he intended to make Fort 
Worth his home. When Major VanZandt 
asked him what he intended to do, he re- 
plied that he was a newspaperman, and 
Major VanZandt said, characteristically, “We 
have a newspaper here, but no one to run 
it. If you will take it, it is yours.” That 
is how Burton B. Paddock came to establish 
the Fort Worth Democrat, the first of many 
good newspapers which have graced our 
town, Burton Paddock is another of those 
to whom we in Fort Worth owe a debt of 
gratitude for his unselfish civic services. 

Seeing the need of a bank Major Van Zandt 
joined with Tom Tidball in founding Tidball, 
Van Zandt & Co., a private bank, at what is 
now 109 West Weatherford Street. This 
later became the Fort Worth National Bank 
with Major Van Zandt as first president, a 
position he held until his death in 1930, 
The Fort Worth National Bank is, as you 
know, our largest banking institution and its 
greatness is the result of the vision of Maj. 
K. M. Van Zandt and those he selected to 
serve with him in its operations. 


When Fort Worth became entitled to a 


representative in the legislature at Austin, it 
was to Major Van Zandt that his neighbors 
turned. He was elected without opposition, 
and tradition has it that he never asked a 
citizen to vote for him. He believed that 
public office should seek the man, not man 
the office. He was serving as legislator when 
Fort Worth received its State charter of in- 
corporation on March 1, 1873. If for no 
other reason, his work in the legislature in 
bringing about the incorporation of the city 
of Forth Worth would entitle him to honor 
as one of our clyic fathers. 

It was Major Van Zandt who foresaw the 
need of a railroad into Fort Worth. He 
initiated efforts toward attracting the Texas 
& Pacific to come here. He led the fight to 
bring the rails westward from Eagle Ford 
over in Dallas County Into this city. He 
started contributions to obtain 320 acres in 
the southern part of the city as a donation 
to the Texas & Pacific. That is a part of the 
track on which the Texas & Pacific Station 
now stands. The day the Texas & Pacific ran 
its train into Fort Worth, on July 19, 1876, 
was the real beginning of the growth of our 
town. Fort Worth became the trading post 
for the West. Here mule trains of goods 
started to the growing settlements on the 
western prairies. Here stagecoaches started 
for California; here all the produce of the 
West was brought for shipment to the mar- 
kets of the East. 

Major VanZandt saw the need of a 
permanent market here in Fort Worth for 
the cattle of west Texas and initiated and 
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brought to Fort Worth the great Armour & 
Swift packinghouse. He organized the first 
street railway company in 1876. He helped 
raise the first $75,000 to attract the Santa 
Fe into Fort Worth as it brought its rails 
north from Belton to Cleburne. He brought 
to Fort Worth many of our early merchants 
through his activities in the bank. He never 
failed to exercise wisdom in foreseeing the 
future growth of this area. When oil was 
first brought to the surface west and north 
of Fort Worth it was he who encouraged the 
establishment here of the headquarters of 
the first great Texas oil companies. He did 
much to bring the first grain elevators, which 
have resulted in Fort Worth being the great 
market for all grain in west Texas. He was 
a founder of the First Christian Church, and 
the leader among its worshipers until the 
time of his death. 

Major VanZandt was married three times, 
He fathered 15 children, and they and their 
children are among our foremost citizens of 
Texas today. At one time Major VanZandt 
had 32 children and grandchildren in the 
Fort Worth public schools. His interest in 
the school system during the latter part of 
his life caused him to meet Miss Octavia 
Pendleton, his third wife, who was a school- 
teacher here. 


It is most appropriate that we use Major 
Vanzandt's name to grace this building. 
Not only was he a great military figure, 
but because his sense of civic responsibility 
made of him a figure worthy to be imitated, 
may we well borrow from his fame. He was 
industrious, kindly, honorable, wise, toler- 
ant, godly, loyal, and farsighted. Where 
could we find another holding all these 
virtues? Thus, as with George Washington, 
we honor the man who held such qualities 
in order that all the young men who will 
enter these doors may use him as an example. 
That we may in some small measure show 
our indebtedness to Maj. K. M. VanZandt 
and at the same time learn from the example 
of his life, we take pride in designating this 
edifice the Maj. K. M. VanZandt Armory. 
May the good Lord lead us to be worthy of 
the contributions he has made for us in 
order that we may in our own time do some- 
thing worthy to be remembered. 


Two Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received from 1 
of my leading electric cooperatives 2 
resolutions of far-reaching significance. 
This particular cooperative is one of the 
strongest in my congressional district, 
having more than 2,400 members. The 
resolutions deal with farm price supports 
and with the control of atomic energy. 
They are grassroots opinions and merit 
thoughtful study by every member of 
Congress: 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to con- 
tinue in force present farm price supports 
of not less than 90 percent of parity. The 
welfare and prosperity of the Nation as well 
as of farmers depends upon farmers obtain- 
ing a fair price for farm products and the 
maintenance of a stable market for these 
products. 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to retain, 
for public welfare, conte of atomic energy, 
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as the people have expended $12 billion for 
its development; that citles and codperatives 
be granted preference in purchase and de- 
velopment of atomic power; and that Con- 
gress prevent a few large corporations from 
obtaining a monopoly through patent rights 
or otherwise on atomic energy and power. 

WHARTON County ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 

Verner E. PETERSEN, President. 

C. M. Hansen, Secretary. 


A Fine Example of Local Community 
Self-Reliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include an excellent editorial 
which appeared in an April issue of the 
weekly review, America,/revealing the 
importance of local community coopera- 
tion and self-reliance in promoting area 
economy. 

The article follows: 

A string of little New England towns has 
over the past few years been demonstrating 
that Yankee self-reliance which the rest of 
the Nation so much admires. In each case, 
what occasioned the display is the flight 
of another textile mill southward, Icaving 
behind a serious unemployment problem. 

Latest to figure in these sink-or-swim 
stories are Maynard, Mass., and two towns in 
Maine, Pittsfield, and Dover-Foxcroft. They 
are among nine New England communities 
where the American Woolen Co. had decided 
to close mills in a retrenchment move. 

Pittsfeld'’s “operation bootstrap” is typl- 
cal. Hardly had the mul closed than the 
townspeople got together to form the Pitts- 
field Development Association. About 500 
farmers, millworkers, merchants,. and pro- 
fessional men bought an initial $55,000 worth 
of stock in the association, at $10 a share, 
with the purpose of reactivating the vacated 


With the townspeople willing to sink their 
money into a second mortgage to reopen the 
plant (and the banks to take a first mort- 
gage), American Woolen stepped back into 
the picture. It agreed to assume a third 
mortgage giving it full ownership in 20 
years. This 3-way financing was used to 
replace, by a new integrated structure with 
the latest textile equipment, the old wooden 
structures bullt in 1868. 

According to a New York Times account 
on April 3, it was partly as a result of Pitts- 
field's demonstration of community interest 
that American Woolen reversed its policy of 
liquidation in all the nine towns. The com- 
pany will now go along with any community 
that shows an interesting in making use of 
the abandoned mill property. 

If it can produce textiles at a profit, the 
company is willing to finance resumption of 
operations up to the amount of whatever 
output it can market. But where a town 
decides that textiles are no longer a profit- 
able operation, the company will assist the 
community in attracting outside industries. 

Both Maynard and Dover-Foxcroft, after 
initiating community-wide action to meet 
their similar crises, agreed that they no 
longer wanted to be tied to the uncertain 
textile industry as their principal source of 
payroll income. Maynard folk raised $50,000 
in working capital to attract diversified in- 
dustries into thelr town’s million square feet 
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of abandoned mill property. A group of out- 
side businessmen, impressed by this spirit of 
community cooperation, decided to purchase 
outright the American Woolen property. 
They have already succeeded In filling half 
the floor space with new, small industries. 
In Dover-Foxcroft, too, a town committee 
is seeking to acquire possession of mill prop- 
erty with a view to inviting diversified manu- 
factories to locate there. The town com- 
mittee has already had feelers from outside 
business groups, attracted, as in the case 
of Maynard, by the evidence that this is a 
good place to do business. 

It would be a mistake to think that such 
local self-help is a complete answer to eco- 
nomic dislocation, Indeed, some of these 
efforts would not have got far without sup- 
port from the New England Council, which 
works for regional development. At the same 
time, State, regional, or Federal assistance 
can accomplish little unless they can build 
on local community self-reliance and co- 
operation, 


Service All Around 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a well-deserved tribute to my 
colleague in the House and my fellow 
townsman, the Honorable WILLIAM E. 
Hess. Representative Hess has done an 
outstanding job as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Activities of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 
With no fuss or fanfare he has saved the 
taxpayers of this country a vast sum of 
money. At the same time he has been 
Scrupulous to guard the constitutional 
rights of all witnesses who appeared be- 
fore his subcommittee: 

The editorial, which appeared in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star for Thursday, 
July 29, reads as follows: 

SERVICE ALL AROUND 

The Keco Manufacturing Co., a small Cin- 
cinnati concern employing about 100 work- 
ers, is currently engaged on a Government 
contract for $250,000 worth of refrigeration 
equipment. It appeared for a while that 
this company might have difficulty filling the 
order because a Minnesota manufacturer was 
reluctant to furnish certain parts. (A Keco 
competitor seems to have been pulling 
strings in the background to block these 
deliveries.) 

Now, thanks to intervention by the Sub- 
committee on Defense Activities of the 
House Armed Services Committee, this equip- 
ment is coming through and the Government 
will have its order filled at the lowest and 
best bid. 

Some months ago, the Air Force declined 
to accept a bid of $1 million worth of equip- 
ment from Keco because the Alr Force said 
the Cincinnati company was not large 
enough to handle the order. Again this con- 
gressional committee acted; Keco got the 
contract and the Air Force (and the tax- 
payers) saved $250,000. 

The chairman of this energetic, money- 
saving subcommittee is Representative 
WIL IAM E. Hess. He has been demonstrat- 
ing how a Congressman can fight for the in- 
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terests of his constituents and at the same 
time save money for all the taxpayers. In- 
cidentally, Representative Hess and the Keco 
president met for the first time 2 weeks ago. 


Eighty-six Thousand Dollars, but Why 
Not? It's a Kentucky Colt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “$86,000, But Why Not? It's a 
Kentucky Colt,” which appeared in the 
July 30, 1954, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Speaker, the sale of this yearling 
thoroughbred is just one more event that 
focuses well-deserved attention to the 
State long noted for its beautfiul women, 
fine horses, and Kentucky colonels, It is 
also a State fast becoming one of the 
leading vacationlands of the United 
States. What with Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park and other beautiful small 
caves in the western area, the renowned 
Kentucky Lake and Gilbertsville Dam as 
you travel east, the famous bluegrass 
horse farms of central Kentucky, and 
the mountains of the east, there is an 
attraction for every visitor. 

Kentucky has always had her fair 
share of leaders in the affairs of our 
Nation and in the literary and cultural 
fields. New industries have continued to 
locate in the State in recent years until 
Kentucky is progressing rapidly as an 
industrialized State. So, in the words of 
this editorial, we say, “Why not, if it’s 
bred in Kentucky?” 

The editorial is as follows: 

Elcuty-stx THOUSAND DOLLARS, BUT WHY 
Nor? It’s 4 Kentucky Cour 

A great deal is made of that $86,000 a Texas 
oilman paid for a yearling thoroughbred over 
at Keeneland. If you ask us, it looks as if 
Texas oll is now being turned to a very con- 
structive purpose, the same being at last a 
proper demonstration of what a Kentucky 
colt is worth. 

To be sure, nobody before in this country 
ever pald so much for a yearling—racing 
record naturally nil, performance uncertain. 
But then, Texas has never seemed so eager or, 
if half we hear of her wheeler-dealers nowa- 
days is true, so able to endorse magnificent 
horseflesh in the manner it deserves. 

It must be quite a colt, at that, to judge by 
the photograph of sleek chestnut beauty, the 
frame and lines of strength. We can just see 
the well-heeled gentleman from Texas and 
the probably equally well-heeled gentleman 
from Ohio, though nothing is said of his oil 
connections, who entered the bidding with a 
will—we can just see the gleam in their eyes. 

We can imagine their dapt visions, for along 
with the actual lines there was the aura of 
blood brotherhood with the great Noor, both 
this colt and the speedy conqueror of Citation 
on four occasions over the hard tracks of 
California being sons of Nasrulah. Nor was 
this all, for the $86,000 beauty was from the 
Mooers farm, and nobody can be forgetting 
this year that Hasty Road came forth also 
from those preserves. But with all that, 
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neither are we forgetting that the Texan and 
the Ohioan, sensible of tradition, looked 
upon a Kentucky colt and saw it mainly in 
that light of breeding, the perfect distillation. 


June 17 Freedom Day in Honor of East 
German Patriots Who Revolted Against 
Communist Tyranny 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the commemoration of 
the anniversary of the revolt of East 
Berlin German workers and of the Poles 
and Czechs against communism in June 
1953, which commemoration took place 
in Berlin, N. H., on June 17, 1954. 

Governor Gregg, of New Hampshire, 
proclaimed June 17 freedom day in 
honor of these patriots behind the Iron 
Curtain who revolted against tyranny. 
The town of Berlin, N. H., dedicated a 
plot of ground for the erection of a 
monument to these stalwart fighters for 
freedom. 

This commemoration is an example of 
what is possible to achieve in the field of 
unconventional psychological warfare 
against communism through imagina- 
tion and private initiative. 

The author of the project is Nicholas 
de Rochefort, a Frenchman, who has 
resided in America since 1949 and teaches 
in political science at the American Uni- 
versity. He was born in Russia and lived 
there 19 years. In 1919 and 1920, while 
working as a stoker in a powerplant in 
Leningrad, he witnessed the Communist 
revolution and was deeply impressed by 
the effectiveness of the Communist 
methods of mass agitation and of word- 
of-mouth propaganda. Later, upon the 
completion of his studies at the School 
of Law of the University of Paris and at 
the School of Political Science, Paris, he 
dedicated himself to learning and fight- 
ing communism. He wrote in French 
newspapers and reviews and was an ac- 
tive member of anti-Communist organ- 
izations. 

Last year, De Rochefort conceived of 
the plan to celebrate the first anniver- 
sary of the uprising of the workers of 
East Berlin against the Communist re- 
gime in order to bolster resistance to 
communism behind the Iron Curtain by 
a demonstration of the solidarity of the 
Free World. 

But with one single exception he found 
no support for his idea. Federal agen- 
cies, newspapers, private wealthy indi- 
viduals, and large national organizations 
praised him for his idea, warmly encour- 
aged him to carry his project on but re- 
fused any specific help. Finally, he spoke 
of his plan to Dr. Charles W. Lowry, 
chairman of the Foundation for Reli- 
gious Action, Washington, D. C., another 
vigorous fighter against communism. 
Dr. Lowry understood the importance of 
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his idea, and sharing in his enthusiasm, 
helped De Rochefort in carrying it out. 

On June 1, 1954, Mr. De Rochefort ap- 
peared before the Town Council of Ber- 
lin, N. H. He asked the Town Council 
of Berlin to give a plot of ground on 
which to erect a monument to resistance 
to communism, in glorious memory not 
of the Germans alone, but of all those 
men and women who fight and die for 
freedom in the Soviet dominated coun- 
tries. 

The substance of his request was not 
even questioned. Upon a short delibera- 
tion which bore solely on the choice of 
the site, the Town Council unanimously 
voted the grant of the ground. 

Mr. De Rochefort saw in Concord the 
Governor of New Hampshire, Hugh 
Gregg, and asked him to proclaim June 
17th Freedom Day in New Hampshire. 
Gregg jointed wholeheartedly in the 
spirit of the undertaking. His proclama- 
tion was issued on June 17. The cere- 
mony of groundbreaking took place in 
Berlin, N. H., on the same Gay. 

Even as it took place, the first reactions 
heard from abroad gave full evidence 
that De Rochefort's plan was achieving 
its purpose. Messages and telegrams ar- 
rived in Berlin, N. H., on the day of the 
ceremony, notably a telegram to Mayor 
Aime Tondreau from the Federation of 
the German Trade Unions: 

We workers of Berlin hail the decision 
of the city of Berlin, N. H., to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the revolt of East 
Berlin workers on June 17, 1953, against 
tyranny and terror. This gesture of solidar- 
ity from the part of American citizens gives 
us new strength in our fight against the in- 
human Soviet regime, 


De Rochefort and Lowry are now 
forming a national committee which 
will raise the funds for the monument. 
The Foundation for Religious Action has 
undertaken to receive and to administer 
these funds. It is planned to offer a 
replica of the monument to the city of 
Berlin, Germany. The unveiling of the 
monument in Berlin, N. H., is to take 
place on the second anniversary of the 
Berlin uprising, on June 1, 1955. 

A lesson can be drawn from this ex- 
perience. 

Two men of small financial means, 
but armed with imagination, persever- 
ance, and knowledge of methods and 
techniques of phychological warfare 
were able to plan and carry out an opera- 
tion of this nature, in finding assistance 
and aid from the part of the American 
people. 

Such projects as this, staged in Amer- 
ica, implemented by American citizens 
and groups of citizens, can better be 
worked out prepared and initiated by 
private initiative than by the Govern- 
ment. 

It would therefore be desirable to cre- 
ate a private organization for this very 
purpose, the members of which could 
devote all their time and their skill to 
devising actions of unconventional psy- 
chological warfare, inspire and coordi- 
nate them. It would not require millions 
of dollars; relatively modest funds would 
suffice. 

Such a group would effectively pro- 
mote anti-Communist agitation—a sec- 
tor of the cold war in which we have 
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achieved so little and suffered so many 
defeats. 


I include herewith an account of the 
Berlin, N. H., ceremony on July 17, 1954, 
from the Berlin (N. H.) Reporter of 
June 24, 1954, and an account of the 
June 17 Freedom Day by Mr. De Roche- 
fort: 

[From the Berlin (N. H.) Reporter of June 
24, 1954] 
Crry. ENJOYS IMPORTANT ROLE IN FREEDOM 
Day CEREMONY 

Those who watched last Thursday's Free- 
dom Day ceremonies in connection with the 
memorial to commemorate the uprising of 
East Berliners against the Reds, have been 
assured that “this isn't something that will 
be over and done with.” 

Mayor Aime Tondreau, In his speech at the 
ground breaking, told the large crowd that 
Berlin is happy and proud to play such an 
important role in the dedication, and it 
would become a memorable anniversary to 
be marked each year. 

MANY LITTLE SECTIONS 

Newcomers and youngsters learned that 
Berlin, N. H., had at one time many little 
sections peopled by residents of varied na- 
tional extraction. Tondreau recounted his 
early years in the town and struck a note of 
humor when he explained that good healthy 
fistfights were often the order of the day be- 
tween boys from opposing districts. 

New Hampshire's active recognition of 
Freedom Day actually began on Sunday, 
June 13, when prayers were said in the com- 
munity churches. On June 17 a proclama- 
tion from Gov. Hugh Gregg officially marked 
that day to be set aside to honor those who 
fought and died in the name of freedom. 

Gregg recognized the fact that 1 year ago 
the workers of East Berlin, Germany, rose 
up against their Communist puppet mas- 
ters forced on them by Soviet military might. 

DEMONSTRATE RIGHTS 


In his proclamation the Governor said: 
“Unarmed, barehanded, they demonstrated 
for their inalienable rights. * * * this upris- 
ing was followed by similar acts of revolt in 
other parts of captive Germany. The chain 
of events thus touched off was the capstone 
and symbol of unnumbered other acts of re- 
sistance against Communist totalitarianism 
by freedom-loving Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Magyars, Rumanians, Bulgarians, Albanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians, Ukrain- 
jans, and Russians.” 

He noted that although this heroic revolt 
of June 17 was crushed in blood by Soviet 
armed forces * * * “truth on the scaffold 
was victorious, and communism was un- 
masked for what it is—the shameless exploi- 
tation and trampling of all human rights 
and values.” 

The Governor called upon the residents of 
New Hampshire to remember and pray for 
all those throughout the Soviet-controlled 
world who have fought and died for free- 
dom. He repeated the words of Revolution- 
ary War Gen. Johnny Stark, who led Granite 
State troops against similar oppressors on 
June 17, 1775, at the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
Stark's words are now the State motto, “Live 
free, or die.” 


ONE THOUSAND WATCH RITES 


More than 1,000 persons watched the 
ground-breaking ceremonies and colorful 
parade that preceded the rites at the triangle 
of ground at the intersection of Main and 
Pleasant Streets. 

The pealing of church bells and the sound- 
ing of factory whistles at 6:56 p. m. heralded 
the program's official opening. The units in 
the line of march included veterans, mili- 
tary National Guard, various auxiliaries, Boy 
and Girls Scouts, the clergy, city govern- 
ment, and a host of others. 
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As the parade wound its way from the 
starting point at the Brown Co., parking lot 
opposite First Street, hundreds of watchers 
lined Pleasant Street to cheer the procession 
on its way. 

Freedom Day Chairman Alf Halvorson in- 
troduced Count Nicholas de Rochefort of 
Sunapee and Washington and told the 
crowd, “Here is the man who first suggested 
the idea of a monument and started this 
movement toward its present national pro- 
portions.” 

CAUSE NOT FORGOTTEN 

Rochefort sald the revolt of June 17 is not 
a forgotten cause and the dedication in Ber- 
lin, N. H., was the first tangible expression 
of the American people toward a concrete 
recognition of a brave deed. “We will always 
remember the gallant efort by men of cour- 
age who fought tanks with sticks and 
stones.” 

Jan Hvasta, whose recent brush with the 
Reds in Czechoslovakia is so well known, re- 
counted some of the harrowing experiences 
he had while escaping from the Communist 
secret police. “All during that long 21- 
month period I was buoyed by faith—a faith 
as strong as that evidenced by the East Ger- 
mans. We Americans don't realize how im- 
portant and sacred freedom can be until it 
is taken away from us. The East Germans 
and other Europeans have lost theirs to the 
Reds, but they have not lost courage. Their 
revolt shows that.“ 

TOKEN AND A PLEDGE 


Dr. Charles Lowry, chairman of the Foun- 
dation for Religious Action, said The events 
of June 17 will be forever to the glory of 
the German people, and are a token and 
pledge that Hitler and national socialism 
were an aberration and not a normal expres- 
sion of the Teutonic spirit. The day of the 
rebellion is one never to be forgotten—per- 
haps it was the turning polnt of contempo- 
rary history. 

. “I repeat what I sald 1 year ago when news 

of the revolt first became known: ‘Workers 
of the world, unite. You have nothing to 
lose but your chains.’ For 105 years this 
has been the battle chant of communism. 
The workers of Germany have at last de- 
cisively and heroically rejected this cry as 
deceitful and lying propaganda. They have 
shouted, to the thunderous accompaniment 
of a majestic deed: 

“Workers everywhere, take heed. Here you 
have nothing to win but your chains.” 


LET AMERICA SHOW FAITH 


He continued: “Let America, beginning 
with us, put her hand to the mighty enter- 
prise of visualizing and stating a true ideol- 
ogy over Marxism-Leninism. When this 
happens, our great country will show man- 
kind the way to return to the dream of free- 
dom of our ancestors.” 

Dr. Lowry pledged the best efforts of him- 
self and his colleagues in Washington to 
complete the unfinished task of soliciting 
funds for the monument. “Within a year I 
will return with the means to erect here a 
monument to which lovers cf freedom every- 
where may repair.“ 

Adm. Ellis M. Zacharias and Mayor Aime 
Tondreau were the last speakers and both 
dwelled on the courage and faith displayed 
by those bowed under the yoke of Red 
slavery. 

Before the misted eyes of the German con- 
sul from Boston, Mayor Tondreau turned 
the shovelful of earth and the first phase of 
a great anniversary had ended. 

ON SPEAKIR'S PLATFORM 


Others on the speaker's platform were Rev. 
J. W. Schmalstiez, who gave invocation at 
the start of the program; the Reverend 
Francis Greene, benediction; State Repre- 
sentative Seth A. Lamson, New London, N. H., 
representative as a delegate from the State 
government; and Mr. and Mrs. Otto Meyer- 
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Cuno of the German Consulate, Boston, In 
the commercial attaché office. From the 
Voice of America in New York City were the 
following: George Czuczka. Walter Kohl, and 
Margot Mertens. 

They recorded the event for rebroadcast 
to Europe. The program was prepared in 
three foreign languages and relayed to New 
York City Friday morning from the local 
radio station. Representatives from Life 
magazine were Peter Bunzil, writer, and pho- 
tographer Grey Villet, both of the New York 
office. 

Units participating in the parade were: 
Camp Dodge soldiers; National Guard drum 
and bugle corps; VFW post and auxiliary; 
American Legion and the 40-and-8; the Gor- 
ham Dupont-Holmes Post, American Legion; 
several Boy and Girl Scout troops; and a full 
delegation from the city council headed by 
City Clerk Gaston Cournoyer. 


HALVORSON HONORED 


Halvorson was named, while on the speak- 
er's platform, as national vice chairman for 
the campaign to raise funds for the monu- 
ment. 

First Berliner to contribute toward the 
fund was Leo Chatigny, 567 Hutchins Street. 
Dr. Lowry gave Halvorson a check for $100 to 
start the ball rolling from the national angle. 


June 17 as Farepom Dar 
(By Nicholas De Rochefort) 
BACKGROUND 


The bloody events of June 17, 1953, in Ber- 
lin and in East Germany could have been 
used as a major theme of a worldwide agita- 
tion campaign against communism and the 
Soviets in attacking them as enslaving the 
labor and maintaining puppet governments 
in conquered countries by the sole force of 
bayonets. 

On this double theme, it would have been 


-easy to obtain the cooperation, on the one 


hand of the American labor organizations, 
and on the other hand of exilees’ groups 
in America and of ethnic American associa- 
tions of east European descent—German, 
Polish, Hungarian, etc—while having started 
on a broad basis in America, the campaign 
would have spread in other countries. 

In fact, when in September I asked some 
Officials of the American Federation of Labor 
why they have not organized on that occa- 
sion some major manifestation of workers 
in Madison Square Garden or elsewhere, or 
some other manifestation of protest against 
the repression of strikes in East Germany, 
shootings, and persecutions, they told me 
candidly “that they would have done it if 
anybody had given them the idea.” 

Instead, here and there statements were 
issued which indeed were mentioned—in 
short—in the press, some messages were ad- 
dressed by the top organs of various organi- 
gations, all of which could create no popular 
stir, 

The accounts of and comments on the 
events published by the press might have 
brought about some feelings of indignation 
or of sympathy, individually, among many 
millions of Americans, but they too were 
unable to give place to any collective gesture 
which would reverberate internationally. 
Agitation—that is, action on and by masses 
is a major weapon in psychological warfare 
{compare the Stockholm peace petition or 
the Rosenberg case used by the Soviets for 
agitation campaigns). No agitation was cre- 
ated by us on the very favorable occasion of 
the Berlin events. 

As a consequence, instead of giving the 
East Germans at least a moral support and 
comfort in making them feel in communion 
of aspirations with the nations of the free 
world, we allowed them to believe in our 
complete indifference in their plight.. The 
press of West Germany reflected the bitter 
disappointment which resulted. The distri- 
bution of food parcels was not an answer 
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to the problem of agitation. It was a ges- 
ture of the American Government, not of 
the popular masses. 

It seems that some causes of a permanent 
character prevented the planning and under- 
taking of an agitation campaign on the occa- 
sion of the Berlin events. 


MAIN CAUSES OF ABSTENTION 


Occasions for mass agitation against com- 
munism are systematically supplied by the 
policies and actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the puppet regimes in the satellite 
states and the Communist Parties at large. 
But they must be watched, noted timely 
and reported without delay, together with 
adequate suggestions, to the organs respon- 
sible for the operations of psychological war- 
fare. Often, the best opportunities are the 
most fleeting ones, They are lost if the 
decision requires long deliberations. 

This requires in the first place the exist- 
ence of a laboratory of experts who have an 
extensive knowledge both of communism 
and of world problems, are trained in tech- 
niques of unconventional (people's) war- 
fare, namely in agitation, in word-of-mouth 
propaganda, etc., and who posses a vivid and 
quick imagination. As far as I understand, 
such a specialized unit assigned exclusively 
to that work, 24 hours a day, does not exist. 

I assume that detail units of various com- 
petent agencies study psychological strategy 
problems in the framework of area research 
(my assumption Is based on a comparison 
with the academic setup of area studies, 
strictly delimited geographically. This 
seems to be the pattern of the pclitical sci- 
ence studies in America). 

Such area studies, made by area techni- 
cians rather than by technicians of psycho- 
logical warfare, offer furthermore but local 
solutions. The very principle of vertical 
(area) integration precludes the planning 
of any worldwide action. Thus, by hypothe- 
sis, the Berlin events were the object of a 
study by a group of specialists on Germany 
which sought solutions who would have ef- 
fect and bearing in the area with which 
they were concerned since the events OC- 
curred in that area. It was not in their 
province to make plans destined at being un- 
plemented in, or having effect on, say, 
France, Australia, India, or Israel, 

Contrariwise, the units handling respec- 
tively French, Australian, Israell, or Indian 
problems were not concerned with events in 
Berlin. 

However, the war against communism is a 
global war not only in that it ls waged 
the world over and in every domain of 
human thought and activity, but also in 
that the operations of pyschological warfare 
(as well as of the diplomatic one, for that 
matter) which it involves overstep in many 
cases any area limits. Thus, the Stockholm 
Conference which resulted in the Peace Pe- 
tition campaign might have been studied 
by the specialists of the Swedish, or of the 
Scandinavian area while it lasted. The op- 
erations which resulted, however, took place 
in many other areas. The distribution of 
food parcels in Berlin affected the Germans. 
Yet, it had also important psychological 
effects in India as in South America which 
were or ought to have been exploited in the 
overall strategy planning. 

This is particularly true as regards opera- 
tions of mass agitation which can only at- 
tain full effectiveness if they are carried 
out on a worldwide scale, combining and 
interlocklig area operations. 

There should, therefore, exist a horizon- 
tally integrated team for the planning (and 
in the first place, for visualizing) agitation 
and other psychological warfare operations 
articulated on a worldwide level. 

Yet, the decision concerning the opera- 
tions planned by this team could only be 
decided by a policymaking body which, too, 
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should have a horizontal competence in a 
double sense: 

(a) It should be able to order the execu- 
tion of operations (such as mass agitation) 
to be carried out simultaneously in several 
areas, and by various State agencies. 

(b) It should be able to handle unconven- 
tional operations to take effect in the uni- 
versality of given ethnic, religious, profes- 
sional, or other groups, such as the Catholic 
Church, the labor, nationalities scattered 
over the world, war veterans, racial minori- 
ties, etc. 

The unconventional operations of psycho- 
logical warfare resort to the techniques of 
people's war, the principles of which were 
set by Marx and are systematically applied 
by the Soviets. The people's war implies 
action on the masses; but it also implies 
action by, or rather through, the masses. 
In particular, operations of mass agitation 
must be not only channeled through, but 
also initiated by large human groups. In 

-our case they must be apparently initiated 
by mass organizations in America. This 
would be the case, for instance, of the Berlin 
events of June 17, 1953, which would have 
required the initiative of labor organizations 
and of ethnic groups. 

Very often many mass organizations would 
readily cooperate if they were given sugges- 
tions, as it Is exemplified by the statement 
of AFL officials mentioned above. 

In this democratic Nation there can be, 
and there should be no process of official 
guidance, directives, or even supervision of 
such unconventional operations originated in 
America. However, there can be and there 
should be an entirely Informal inspiration 
and coordination. 

Most of the organizations ready and willing 
to combat communism, even those which 
make of it their purpose lack both of any 
practical knowledge of methods and tech- 
niques of psychological warfare and even 
of a true knowledge of communism, which 
makes them unable to carry out, perhaps 
even to conceive, on their own any effective 
major operations on this battlefield, on 
which the initiative constantly remains with 
the Soviets. The offensive belongs to them; 
they act, we merely react, feebly. 

The inspiration, in the form of discreet 
suggestions, can be exercised by the com- 
petent policymaking body entirely unoffi- 
cially and informally, through some trusted 
members of its staff which would act ap- 
parently in their own behalf, in using per- 
sonal relations which they must possess re- 
spectively in varlous major mass organiza- 
tions, such as churches, labor unions, eth- 
nic groups, etc. 

Coordination, however, and occasionally 
technical assistance require more elaborate 
techniques. 

It ought to be possible to set up a private 
institution which would take for a cover 
some research in international problems, 
problems of democracy, or any other pur- 
pose of the same innocuous nature, closely 
related, however, to its main activity. It 
would publish a bulletin of information and 
make its services available to the veterars 
organizations concerned bringing about 
amongst them a habit of seeking mutual in- 
formation, which eventually would develop 
into cooperation, and finally into advance 
coordination. 

However, through its leadership which 
would be carefully chosen in view of that 
purpose, the institution would receive con- 
fidential directness from the policymaking 
agency with the above described competence. 

It must be possible to create such an in- 
stitution on a pattern analogous to that of 
Rand, or else through a foundation, of even 
by a private group of men of means willing 
to Invest money in such an organization, 
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CELEDRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BERLIN EVENTS 


As an example of a possible operation of 
unconventional mass agitation, I would like 
to refer again to the events of June 17, 1953. 
The opportunity for exploiting them is not 
entirely lost. I propose that June 17 be 
proclaimed “Freedom Day” and that, in 
celebration of democratic freedoms it be 
dedicated to commemorate the struggle of 
the East Berlin workers for their freedom 
and their rights, including, however, in this 
commemoration, all sets of resistance to 
communism aid to the Soviets accom- 
plished before or after that date in the en- 
slaved countries. 

The direct participation of the Govern- 
ment in this celebration would be a limited 
one: June 17 would be proclaimed a holi- 
day, or a half-holiday; the President would 
address a message to the Nation; this mes- 
sage would be immediately broadcast to the 
other countries by Voice of America or by 
Radio Free Europe. 

The essential part of the operation would 
rest with the labor organization, the exile 
groups and the associations of Americanus 
of yarious east European descent. 

To all these groups suggestions can be 
made most informally and confidentially, 
with a quasi-certainty that they will be 
wholeheartedly accepted. 

The labor organizations can organize mass 
meetings of workers at which adequate 
resolutions will be voted, addressed to the 
Labor organization of the U. N. and to the 
Free World Labor Federation, and broadly 
publicized. 

The exilees and Americans of East 
European descent organizations can organ- 
ize similar manifestations. They can also 
organize a public collection of funds, selling 
on that day some symbol of freedom (per- 
haps the Freedom Bell). The product can 
be offered to Crusade for Freedom or for any 
other similar purpose, The collecting teams 
would be dressed in national costumes of 
the countries dominated by the Soviets. 

The cooperation of the press, radio, and 
television would be requested for a broad 
coverage of the events and for adequate edi- 
torial comments. 

The whole staging of the celebration must 
be calculated in such a way as to start an 
international mass agitation campaign 
against communism. Therefore, It must ap- 
peal to collective emotions, not to reason 
alone. 

There can be no agitation without emo- 
tion. In order to be successful, propaganda 
must appeal not only to the mind but essen- 
tially to the heart of people. 


Hon. Bill Lantaff, of Florida 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to join in 
with the many friends of BILL Lantarr 
in paying tribute to his fine record as a 
Congressman from the Fourth District 
of Florida. 

I consider it a privilege and an honor 
to have been associated with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. It is 
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men like BILL Lantarr who have made 
this House of Representatives what it is 
today—the finest legislative body in the 
world. 

Brit Lantarr served with me on the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee during the 82d Congress. I was 
greatly impressed by his keen insight 
into legislative problems and with his 
sound judgment and commonsense ap- 
proach to their solution. In my con- 
sidered opinion, the people of the Fourth 
District of Florida can indeed feel for- 
tunate in having had their interests so 
capably represented in the Halls of Con- 
gress for the past 4 years, 

It is with deep regret that I learned 
of BILL Lantarr’s decision to return to 
private life, because I feel that the Con- 
gress can ill afford to lose the services 
of a man who possesses such high ideals 
and who is so greatly imbued with devo- 
tion to duty. Britt Lantarr has served 
his people with distinction, both in war 
and in peace. I sincerely hope that his 
decision to leave Congress at this time 
will not mark the close of BILL LanTarr’s 
distinguished record of public service. 
Perhaps he will see fit to again serve the 
interest of the people of the great State 
of Florida in another capacity. He 
would be a great and outstanding gov- 
ernor of his State. I feel confident that 
his people will welcome BILL LANTAFF's 
return as a public servant, because they 
all recognize his sterling qualities of high 
integrity, outstanding ability, and fine 
statesmanship. 

I am proud to be a friend of BILL LAN- 
Tarr, and I shall always remember and 
value our personal friendship. I know 
that BILL Lantarr will be successful in 
whatever course he pursues, and I wish 
him and his fine family the best of luck 
and a future blessed with good health 
and filled with much happiness, 


A Lieutenant Governor Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp the attached article from the 
Carolina Kiwanian, July 1954, entitled 
“A Lieutenant Governor Speaks,” by 
Jasper L. Cummings, of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., lieutenant governor of division VI 
of the Carolinas district of the Kiwanis 
International: 

A LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR SPEAKS 

When I was a boy and lived in the country, 
I looked forward to tobacco-curing time. I 
enjoyed sitting up with my father while he 
tended the furnace, He'd always get around 
to telling me some tall tales about things 
that happened to him when he was a boy. 

One night the conversation lagged while 
he opened gun shells, refilling them with 
just the right amount of powder and buck- 
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shot to be used in deer hunting the follow- 
ing season. 

We noticed a toad hopping around the fur- 
mace. He was out in search of insects and 
had been attracted by the light from the 
open fire. 

“Son, don't tell your mother, but Tm going 
to try something on that toad—something 
I heard when I was a boy.” 

Father rolled a buckshot toward the toad 
and he lapped it up. He continued to roll 
shot and the toad consumed so many he 
could hardly move. Rolling some gun- 
powder tightiy in a cigarette paper, he 
pitched that to the toad and it was taken 
with relish. 

Then to my amazement, Father reached 
into the furnace with a shingle and brought 
out a red hot coal. Move back, son, this 
may be as much of a surprise to us as to the 
toad.” 

He tossed the red hot coal to the toad 
and as soon as it was gulped, everything 
seemed to happen. A booming, splashing, 
splattering sound with buckshot singing in 
the air, sent me flying to the house. 

Fortunately, father and I were not hurt, 
but it was a lesson for both of us, and to this 
day, it's been our secret. 

There is a far greater lesson for all of us 
in the Tale of a Toad. 

Don't be like the indiscriminate toad; 
quick to accept a handout, something for 
nothing, without questioning or counting 
the future cost. The toad continued to ac- 
cept a handout until the habit of receiving 
something for nothing, rendered him vul- 
nerable to the spark that brought self-de- 
struction. 

Let's work and work hard at strengthening 
our democratic way of life. Through our 
sound thinking and courageous actions, we 
hold the key to peace in our time and a more 
effective, efficient, and representative gov- 
ernment. 

Remember, with the privileges of freedom, 
there are great responsibilities. 


Rear Admiral Urges Liberation of Com- 
munist Oppressed Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy, rear 
admiral, USNR, at a recent speech in 
Detroit, urged that America “launch a 
crusade of faith to roll back the Red tide 
and restore liberty to the tortured op- 
pressed millions who are our brothers in 
Christ.“ Monsignor Sheehy pointed out 
that the Communists’ concept of life and 
the Christian concept of life are opposed 
and must meet in a battle which extends 
to all areas of life. 

Monsignor Sheehy’s forceful state- 
ments deserve our careful attention. 
Any attempts to coexist with commu- 
nism in the world will be doomed to fail- 
ure. But worse still, every moment that 
we try to coexist with the Communists 
makes the inevitable job of defeating 
communism that much more difficult. 
If we delay longer in setting about our 
efforts to destroy communism as a force 
in the world, we may some day be faced 
with the condition that we shall no 
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longer have the power or ability to over- 
come communism. When that day 
comes our country is doomed for if we 
no longer have the power to overcome 
communism in the world, it will surely 
overcome us. 

I include herewith a report of Mon- 
signor Sheehy’s speech as it was reported 
in the Michigan Catholic newspaper of 
July 16, 1954. 

Priest-ADMIRAL WARNS: WATCH OUT FOR REDS 
In Press, RADIO, TV 


“The all-out effort of Communists to influ- 
ence American radio, press, and the television 
industry“ must not be taken lichtly. Msgr. 
Maurice 8. Sheehy warned 600 men at the 
luncheon meeting of the First Friday Club, 
July 9, in the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 

“One Communist columnist,” said Monsig- 
nor Sheehy, "1 Communist headline writer, 
1 Communist news commentator can trans- 
form into a Moscow mouthpiece a medium 
99 percent of whose personnel is loyal to 
America.“ 

Monsignor Sheehy, who has the Reserve 
rank of rear admiral, is director of the reli- 
gious education department at Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. He was a chap- 
lain on active duty 56 months in the last 
war and has been a Reserve chaplain for 
many years. 

Monsignor Sheehy stated that a fofmer 
Attorney General recently told him that “the 
Communist party was making ready a smear 
campaign against all witnesses who helped to 
send Communist leaders to jail.” The 
speaker asserted that “one American news- 
paper has taken as its special target Paul 
Crouch” and he recalled the numerous at- 
tacks made on Louis F. Budenz and Elizabeth 
Bentley. 

From the same sources,“ continued Mon- 
signor Sheehy, “I have been informed that 
the next Red target is to discredit the FBI 
and to smear J. Edgar Hoover, who has been 
ruthless, they say. in his exposure of Red 
treachery and perjury.” 

The speaker recalled that the Velde com- 
mittee was roundly abused because it said 
that the Communists were “trying to infil- 
trate the clergy of this country. 

“J, Edgar Hoover said the same thing be- 
fore the Military Chaplains Association in 
May and no one questioned his word,” the 
priest added, 

In opening his talk, Monsignor Sheehy de- 
clared that “whatever Mr. Churchill or others 
may say about ‘peaceful coexistence with the 
Communist world,’ the idea back of atheistic 
communism and the Christian concept back 
of our way of life must meet in battle, and 
that battle extends to all areas of life.” 

In a short time, he asserted millions of 
persons in Indochina, Thalland, and Ma- 
laya may find themselves behind the Iron 
Curtain, and the “shadow of Moscow hovers 
over Japan, Australia, India, and the Middle 
East.” 

The Navy chaplain said he approved Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND’s demand that if Red China is 
admitted to the United Nations, the United 
States should leave the U. N. 

“But the Senator should have added that 
Russia and its satellites should be thrown 
out of the U. N. and the U. N. made the cita- 
del of the free nations.” 

Monsignor Sheehy recalled that Pope Piux 
XI gave a detailed outline of Communist 
tactics and progress as early as 1937, “yet 
our own leaders refused to admit the danger 
of communism until after World War 11.“ 

Turning to means for effectively fighting 
communism, the speaker declared that in 
this war “military power plays only an in- 
complete role.” The Soviets, he explained, 
hold that basically thie cold war is ideological 
and theological. Hence, he said, the 
Reds assault our ideological foundation and 
seek to speed up the breakdown of our moral 
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order but try to divert our attention to ma- 
terial things such as capitalism, world mar- 
kets, colonialism, etc. 

Our defense against these Red tactics is 
weak, continued Monsignor Sheehy. Spokes- 
men for the west childishly urge the sale of 
a democracy they can't define except in terms 
of material goods or vague sentimentalities. 
* Our country mans the ideological 
front with huckster radio executives and 
hack newsmen whose understanding of So- 
viet communism * * * is largely limited to 
a businessman's innate rejection of violent 
political action.” 

Monsignor Sheehy urged America to 
launch a “crusade of faith to roll back the 
Red tide and to restore liberty to the tor- 
tured, oppressed millions who are our broth- 
ers in Christ.“ He added we would not allow 
our next-door neighbor to torture his son, 
“Why, then, should we permit the continu- 
ous torture and rape of 800 million of our 
neighbors abroad?" 

In conclusion Monsignor Sheehy recalled 
this declaration of Pope Pius XII: "There is 
no other solution to humanity's problems but 
to build the world anew in the spirit of 
Christ.” 

Declaring that there is a spirit of defeat- 
ism abroad, the speaker reminded his hear- 
ers of these words of Chirst, “Take courage, 
I have overcome the world.” Truth, added 
Monsignor Sheehy, cannot fail, and Christ 
cannot fail. 


Army Economies Found Unrealistic in 
Atom Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ro- 
land Sawyer, the excellent correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, has 
written an article on the so-called New 
Look, which merits attention. Mr. 
Sawyer calls the New Look just what it 
was, “a policy of risk.“ As things have 
turned out, it was a reckless risk, based 
upon fiscal considerations instead of 
sound defense principles. Since its in- 
ception, we have lost ground in our fate- 
ful struggle with Communist imperial- 


The article follows: 
From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 2, 1954 
ARMY Economies FOUND UNREALISTIC IN 
Atom ERA, 
(By Roland Sawyer) 

Wasnincton.—The New Look, it turns out, 
was only a mirage. 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
Office 18 months ago, hope was high that with 
the new atomic weapons, military costs could 
be reduced substantially without reducing 
military security. 

It was widely and genuinely believed by 
many members of the new Republican ad- 
ministration that there could, indeed, be 
“more for less.” 

There was precedent for this belief, notably 
a speech by the late Democratic Senator 
from Connecticut, Brien McMahon, who was 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Encrgy Committee. 

He made a memorable speech stressing 
how cheap atomic explosives would be in 
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comparison to conventional TNT explosives. 
He said, on September 18, 1951: 

“For every dollar spent on atomic de- 
fense, we can save $5 on conventional de- 
Tense.” 

The New Look probably had its inception 
in that speech. 

In any event, this was what the Eisenhow- 
er administration was not only committed 
to, but believed, when it took office in Janu- 
ary 1952. 

BUDGET WARNING 

The word went out from the office of 
Budget Director Joseph Dodge to the Defense 
Department to hold its 1954 and 1955 budgets 
at a dollar figure, and to rebuild the military 
structure on that basis. This is always de- 
nied officially, but it is virtually sworn to in 
private conversation as the fact by topmen, 
Army and Navy particularly, at the Penta- 
gon. 

Policy for the first year and a little more of 
the Eisenhower administration reduced tra- 
ditional military expenses for manpower and 
traditional firearms, such as artillery, and 
built an enormous stockpile of atomic weap- 
ons. The Truman administration had laid 
the foundation for the A-bomb program but, 
with a Korean war on its hands, had not cut 
down on conventional military spending. 

The end of the Korean shooting gave New 
Look proponents further inducement. Not 
long thereafter, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles announced the policy of in- 
stant, massive retaliation, a military pro- 
gram based upon a policy of saturation 
atomic bombing. 

ARMY BALKS 


While this was going on, the Army was 
behaving In the manner of its famed escort, 
the mule—balking. The Army had had 
time to make careful studies of what atomic 
weapons meant in terms of probable cost, 
upon an actual battlefield, Korea, and what 
massive retalliation meant in terms of the 
cost of World War III, which such retaliation 
would insure, 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’s staff for months 
carried on an educational campaign in the 
Pentagon and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
show how even the use of atomic bombs on 
the mountainous front in Korea probably 
would not have shortened that war material- 
ly, unless a tremendous number of these 
bombs had been employed. 

And this campaign was designed to show 
that massive retaliation would bring on a 
war which the United States did not have 
the manpower to fight, even if such a war 
should require less manpower than other 
wars, which the Army very much doubted. 

It was the contention of some of General 
Ridgway's planners that such a war would 
require more, not less, manpower, with com- 
bat units stretched out over combat areas 
far greater than had been contemplated. 


HEADWAY MADE 


It has taken a time for this thesis to be 
accepted, but headway has been made. This 
is the background for current headlines 
stating that a defense goal of 6 million men 
under arms, or in a new, trained reserve, is 
planned and that the Army is now seeking 
ways to regroup its units into more effective 
fighting divisions. 

It means that the New Look was taken too 
quickly, that a reserve of 3.055.000 men is 
planned, at least half of which would be ac- 
tively organized, constantly in training, and 
fully equipped in divisions that will become 
a National Guard of the United States, in the 
words of Assistant Defense Secretary John 
A. Hannah. Expenses for this would be 
doubled for this reserve from the present 
$1.5 billion to $3 billion. 

Legislation to set up this reserve will be 
introduced in Congress in January. 

The Army, meanwhile, will not be cut below 
1,100,000 men after June 1955, as has been 
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planned. It will level off at this figure and 
be held at least at this level for the foresee- 
able future, Mr. Hannah announced July 31 
as he departed from his post to return to 
private life. 
ONE MILLION ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
SLATED 


This is a victory for General Ridgway, 
though it is undoubtedly substantially less 
of a gain for the Army than what he sought. 
It is more of a victory in principle than in 
figures. 

It is a recognition of his thesis that the 
New Look really meant spending for weapons 
that the policy of the Nation would not use— 
the atomic arsenal—and a cutting in weapons 
that the policy of the Nation would and had 
used, conventional explosives and manpower. 

Korea and Indochina had sufficiently dem- 
onstrated, General Ridgway's side argued, 
that what the United States needed was more 
manpower than could be applied in local 
wars, thereby leaving a sufficient reserve in 
the United States for further emergencies. 

There was not this sufficient reserve at 
the time of Korea, but the risk was delib- 
erately taken anyway. There was not this 
reserve at the time of Indochina, and this 
time the risk was not taken, for this and 
other reasons. 

Now the Army has won tacit recognition 
that the country in this cold-war era cannot 
skimp its military manpower further and 
cannot have either mobile forces ready for 
instant action or massive retaliation, with- 
out a program that will guarantee larger 
forces in being or within a month of readi- 
ness than now exist. 

BETTER USE OF MEN 


The new National Guard Reserve contem- 
plates that 1,600,000 men will be ready for 
field action within a month, whereas, under 
present organization, it takes a year to put a 
National Guard division in the field. A year 
is an absurd time scale in the atomic age. 

So it is now understood, as it was not 
before, that the New Look policy has been 
actually a policy of risk. 

The Army is planning now to redesign its 
division strength, which varies from 15,000 
to 20,000 men; and this probably really means 
that the Army is being compelled again to 
make more effective use of the men that it 
has, the military being notoriously relaxed 
in its manpower methods, 

This will help, of course. The Reserve 
probably will be tremendously strengthened. 
This will help even more. 

If these plans materialize, the New Look 
will become more realistic to the staggering 
task of building a military system that is 
elastic but consistently strong for the dura- 
tion of this period of an atomic arms race 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rxconn, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
Aiken, George D., Vt Carroll Arms. 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mex. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, 8 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah- 

Bowring, Mrs. Eva., Nebr 

Bricker, John W., Ohio..--The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. A Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., ORO 

Bush, Prescott, Conn — 

Butler, John Marshall, Md- 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind.--The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, kans. Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dax 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. W Cleveland 


Clements, Earle C., Ky.----2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., KY 

Cordon, Guy, Ore; 
Crippa, Edward D., Wyo--.-The Mayflower 


Daniel, Pri = 
Dirksen, Everett M., JUL... 
Douglas, Paul H., WE case 
Duff, James H., e = 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 


Eastland, James O., Miss..5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La am 

Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C_- eed 
Ferguson, Homer, Mick -The Wes r. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt. 

Prear, J. Allen, Jr., Del 

Fulbright, J. William, Ark- 


Walter F., Ga. -The Mayflower. 
Gillette, Guy M., Iowa_--.. 
5 
Gore, . 

Green, Theodore Francis, “University Club. 
R. I. 


Hayden, Carl. Artz 
Hendrickson, Robert Gy) 


N. J. 
Hennings, Thomas O., Jr. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Iowa. 


Mo. 

5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Hill, Lister, 4a 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla - Sheraton Park 
W Hubert H., 

nn. 


ves, Irving M., V. 7 


Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin O., Colo - Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tex 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 448 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass 
Kerr, Robert S., Ox la 
Kilgore, Harley M.. W. Va - 3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland. William F., 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., ca. 


Langer, William, N. Dax -The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. F. Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C 
Long, Russell B., La 


McCarran, Pat, Nev. . 47/11 Blagden Ave. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis. 
McClellan, John L., Vc; ea 


ba hee Warren G., The Shoreham. 
Wash. 

Malone, George W., Nev -The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont. 


Martin 
Maybank, Burnet R., S. „ Quebec St. 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo. 
Monroney, A. 8. Mike, 

Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg. 5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. . 


Murray, James E, Mont The Shoreham. 


———— 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. Va 


Pastore, John O., R. 1 

Payne, Frederick G. Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Arien. 
Purtell, William A. Conn 


Reynolds, Sam W., Nebr 
Robertson, A, Willis, va 
Russell, Richard B., Ga 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
N Andrew F., 


eee George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala 4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Mtss 
Symington, Stuart, Mov... 


Thye, Edward J., Minn... 
Upton, Robert W., N. H. 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah... 

Welker, Herman, Idaho 4623 Tilden St. 

Wiley, Alexander, Wis- 2122 Mass. Ave. 

Williams, John J., Del 

Young, Milton R., N. Dak_.Quebec House So. 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 

Secretary—J. Mark Trice, 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed, 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Mesers. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 
and Humphrey. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chayez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Roberteon, and Magnuson, 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, 
Symington, and Jackson. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Case (chairman), Beall, Payne, 
Reynolds, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Ervin. 

Committee on Finance 


Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Martin, Wil- 
liams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, Bennett, 
Reynolds, George, Byrd, Johnson of Colorado, 
Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of site 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, 

Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, 5 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs, Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler, Potter, McClellan, Jackson, Kennedy, 
Symington, Burke, and Ervin. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Cordon (chairman), Millikin, Ma- 
Ione, Watkins, Dworshak, Kuchel, Barrett, 
Crippa, Murray, Anderson, Long, Jackson, 
Daniel, Lennon, and Burke. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler, Potter, Duff, Purtell, Payne, Mrs. 


Bowring, Messrs. Johnson of Colorado, Mag- 
nuson, Johnson of Texas, Pastore, Monroney, 
Smathers, and Clements. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, Kefauver, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, and 
McClellan, 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Crippa, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke, 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 8S. Lee St., 


Alexandria, Va. 
Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 
Massachusetts, 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr, Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

za Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 


Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

se Naa cat ©. Dilll, 1329 Hem- 
oc 

Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr., 
Westgate, Md. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fifth judictal circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missourl, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circutt: Mr, Justice Douglas, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawall. 

Tenth fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
Committee on Agriculture 


Messrs. Hope (chairman), August H. Andre- 
sen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson of Illinois, Bram- 
blett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, 
Golden, Williams of New York, King of 
Pennsylvania, Harrison of Nebraska, Wampler, 
Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, McMillan, 
Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Sutton, 
Wheeler, Thompson of Texas, Jones of Mis- 
souri, Herlong, Bartlett, Ferndés-Isern, ———. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Taber (chairman), Wigglesworth, 
J-nsen, H. Carl Andersen, Horan, Canfield, 
Fenton, Phillips, Scrivner, Coudert, Cleven- 
ger, Wilson of Indiana, Cotton, Davis of Wis- 
consin, James, Ford, Busbey, Miller of Mary- 
Irnd, Vursell, Hand, Ostertag. Hunter, Bow, 
Budge, Jonas of North Carolina, Krueger, 
Hruska, Coon, Laird, Cederberg, Cannon, 
Mahon, Sheppard, Thomas, Kirwan, Norrell, 
Whitten, Andrews, Rooney, Gary, Fogarty, 
Sikes, Fernandez, Preston, Passman, Rabaut, 
Yates, Marshall, Riley, and Sieminski. 

Committee on Armed Services 


“fessrs. Short (chairman), Arends, Cole of 
New York, Shafer, Johnson of California, 
Gavin, Norblad, Van Zandt, Patterson, Cun- 
ningham, Bates, Hess, Nelson, Devereux, 
Bishop, O’Konski, Smith of Kansas, Bray, 
Wilson of California, Vinson, Brooks of 
~ Louisiana, Kilday, Durham, Rivers, Philbin, 
Hébert, Winstead, Price, Fisher, Hardy, Green, 
Doyle, Wickersham, Miller of California, 
Patten, Bennett of Florida, Bartlett, Ferndés- 
Isern, 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Wolcott (chairman), Gamble, 
Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, Widnall, Betts, 
D'Ewart, George, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, 
Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, Van Pelt, 
Spence, Brown of Georgia, Patman, Rains, 
Multer, Deane, O’Brien of Michigan, Ad- 
donizio, Dollinger, Bolling, Barrett, Hays of 
Ohio, O Hara of Illinois, and McCarthy. 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Simpson of Illinois (chairman), 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Talle, Miller of Ne- 
braska, Auchincloss, Allen of California, 
Kearns, Hagen of Minnesota, Patterson, Gub- 
ser, Broyhill, Hyde, Hillelson, McMillan, 
Harris, Abernethy, Smith of Virginia, Klein, 
Teague, Jones of Alabama, Davis of Georgia, 
Morrison, Jones of Missouri, Sutton, and 
Friedel. 


Committee on Education and Labor 


Messrs. McConnell (chairman), Gwinn, 
Smith of Kansas, Kearns, Velde, Hoffman of 
Michigan, Kersten of Wisconsin, Berry, Har- 
rison of Wyoming, Bosch, Holt, Rhodes of 
Arizona, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Young, 
Barden, Kelley of Pennsylvania, Powell, 
Lucas, Bailey, Perkins, Howell, Wier, Elliott, 
33 Metcalf, Miller of Kansas, and 

wier, 


Committee on Foreign Affairs 


Messrs. Chiperfield (chairman), Vorys, 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Messrs. Smith of 
Wisconsin, Merrow, Judd, Fulton, Javits, 
Jackson, LeCompte, Radwan, Morano, Mrs, 
Church, Messrs. Adair, Prouty, Bentley. 
Richards, Gordon, Morgan, Battle, Carnahan, 
Chatham, Zablocki, Burleson, Hays of Ar- 
kansas, Roosevelt, Mrs. Kelly of New York, 
Messrs. Lanhan, Harrison of Virginia, and 
Dodd. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. Hoffman of Michigan (chairman), 
Riehlman, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. Bender, 
Brownson, Mrs. Church, Messrs. Meader, 
Gsmers, Brown of Ohio, Graham, Judd, 
McDonough, Mrs. St. George, Messrs. Miller 
of New York, Hilleison, Lipscomb, Dawson of 
Illinois, Holifield, Karsten of Missouri, Mo- 
Cormack, Lantaff, Chudoff, Ikard, Brooks of 
Texas, Holtzman, Condon, Mollohan, Foun- 
tain, Pilcher, and Williams of New Jersey. 


Committee on House Administration 
Messrs. LeCompte (chairman), Bishop, 
Morano, Schenck, Carrigg, Harrison of Ne- 
braska, Corbett, Bennett of Michigan, Hill- 
ings, Cole of Missouri, Oliver P. Bolton, Neal, 
Merrill, Lipscomb, Burleson, Deane, Gar- 
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matz, Regan, Trimble, Byrd, Campbell, Moss, 
Freidel, Ashmore, and Hays of Ohio, 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messrs. Miller of Nebraska (chairman), 
DEwart, Saylor, Harrison of Wyoming, Whar- 
ton, Berry, Gross, Bender, Dawson of Utah, 
Westland, Pillion, Young, Hosmer, Rhodes 
of Arizona, Budge, Engle, Regan, Bentsen, 
Aspinall, Yorty, Donovan, O'Brien of New 
York, Rogers of Texas, Mrs. Pfost, Messrs. 
Haley, Shuford, Bartlett, Fernds-Isern, 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


Messrs. Wolverton (chairman), Hinshaw, 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Hale, Dolliver, Heselton, 
Bennett of Michigan, Hoffman of Illinois, 
> 2amer, Springer, Bush, Schenck, Carrigg. 
Warburton, Derounian, Pelly, Younger, 
Crosser, Priest, Harris, Rogers of Florida, 
Klein, Granahan, Carlyle, Willlams of Mis- 
sissippi, Mack of Ilinois, Thornberry, 
Roberts, Moulder, Staggers, . 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Messrs. Reed of Illinois (chairman), Gra- 
ham, Keating, McCulloch, Jonas of Illinois, 
Miss Thompson of Michigan, Messrs. Hillings, 
Crumpacker, Miller of New York, Taylor, 
Burdick, Meader, Curtis of Massachusetts, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Hyde, Poff, Celler, 
Walter, Lane, Feighan, Chelf, Wilson of 
Texas, Willis, Frazier, Rodino, Jones of North 
Carolina, Forrester, Rogers of Colorado, Dono- 
hue, and Fine, 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


Messrs. Welchel (chairman), Tollefson, 
Allen of California, Seely-Brown, Sheehan, 
Mumma, Van Pelt, Norblad, Osmers, Wain- 
wright, Clardy, Ray, Mailliard, Dorn of New 
York, Hart. Bonner, Boykin, Garmatz, 
Shelley, Robeson of Virginia, Delaney, Dies, 
Mrs. Sullivan, Messrs. Thompson of Loui- 
siana, Magnuson, O'Neill, Campbell, s 
and Bartlett. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Rees of Kansas (chairman), Hagen 
of Minnesota, Corbett, Mrs. St. George, 
Messrs. Withrow, Gross, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. 
Cole of Missouri, Cretella, Gubser, Bonin, 
Broyhill, Oliver P. Bolton, Reams, Murray, 
Morrison, Davis of Georgia, Rhodes of Penn- 
sylvania, Lesinski, Jarman, Dowdy, Boland, 
Alexander, Moss, and Tuck. 


Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Dondero (chairman), Angell, Mc- 
Gregor, Auchincloss, Mack of Washington, 
Scudder, George. Brownson, Bush, Oakman, 
Small, Warburton, Neal, Becker, Stauffer, 
Scherer, Buckley, Fallon, Davis of Tennessee, 
‘lvimble, Blatnik, Jones of Alabama, Dempsey, 
Smith of Mississippi, Watts, Machrowicz, 
Kluczynski, Steed, and Mrs. Buchanan. 


Committee on Rules 
Messrs. Allen of Illinois (chairman), 
Brown of Ohio, Ellsworth, Latham, Scott, 
Nicholson, Chenoweth, Reece of Tennessee, 
Smith of Virginia, Colmer, Madden, and Lyle. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


Messrs. Velde (chairman), Kearney, Jack- 
son, Clardy, Scherer, Walter, Moulder, Doyle, 
and Frazier. 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts (chairman), 
Messrs. Kearney, Ayres, Adair, Springer, 
Prouty, Radwan, Mack of Washington, Saylor, 
Bonin, Frelinghuysen, Mailliard, Fino, Cre- 
tella, Teague, Evins, Dorn of South Carolina, 
Sccrest, Mrs. Kee, Messrs. Long, Hagen of 
California, Byrne of Pennsylvania, Gentry, 
Matthews, Edmondson, Selden, Natcher, and 
Johnson of Wisconsin. 


Committee on Ways and Means 


Messrs. Reed of New York (chairman), 
Jenkins, Simpson of Pennsylvania, Kean, 
Curtis of Nebraska, Mason, Martin of Iowa, 
Holmes, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Goodwin, Sad- 
lak, Baker, Curtis of Missouri, Knox, Utt, 
Cooper, Dingell, Mills, Gregory, Forand, Eber- 
harter, King of California, O'Brien of Illinois, 
Boggs, and Keogh. 


Sterling 3-5700 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 
(United States Court House, 3d and 
Constitution Ave.) 


Office Residence 
telephone Chief Judge telephone 
Harold M. Stephens, Washington 1, D. C. 

Sterling 3-5700 Adams 
Circuit Judges 
Henry White Edgerton, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6017 
Wilbur K. Miller, Washington 1, D. O. 
eee 3-5700 North 7-8109 
arrett Prettyman, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Oliver 2-3263 
David L. Bazelon, Washington 1, D. O. 
Emerson 2-0544 
Charles Fahy, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6267 
George T. Washington, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Adams 2-6327 
John A. Danaher, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 District 7-4704 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


(Internal Revenue Building. Phone, 
National 8-4696) 

Chief Judge—Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, 
3550 Springland Lane. 

Judge—Ambrose O'Connell, of New York, 
Hunting Towers, Alexandria, Va. 

Judge—Noble J. Johnson, of Indiana, 4318 
Warren St. 

Judge—Eugene Worley, of Texas, 4745 32d St. 
North, Arlington, Va. 

Judge—William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, 100 
West University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 
Judge—Joseph R. Jackson (retired), of New 

York, Westchester Apts. 


THE UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania Ave, and 17th St, Phone, 
District 7-0642) 
Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, of Texas, 1500 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Judge—Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee, 
4607 Connecticut Ave. 

Judge—Samuel E. Whitaker, of Tennessee, 
4921 bee St. 

Judge—J. Warren Madden, of Pennsylvania, 
300 East Broad St., Falls Church, Va. 

Judge—Don N. Laramore, of Washington, 
Presidential Hotel, 900 19th St. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
Washington 1. D. C. 

Chief Judge — Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 
„ Pa. (United States Circuit Judge for the 
Third Circuit.) 

Judge—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chief Judge, United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit.) 

Judge—Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (United States Circuit Judge for 
the Sixth Circuit.) 

Judge—Walter C. Lindley, Danville, ML 
(United States Circuit Judge for the 
Seventh Circuit.) 

Judge—Bolitha J, Laws, Washington, D. O. 
(Chief Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.) 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
District of Columbia 
(Washington 1, D. C.) 

Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws 


Judges 
F. Dickinson Letts Edward M. Curran 
James W. Morris Edward A. Tamm 


David A. Pine Charles F. McLaughlin 
Matthew F. McGuire Burnita S. Matthews 
Henry A. Schweinhaut James R. Kirkland 
Alexander Joltzoſf Walter M. Bastian 
Richmond B. Keech Luther W. Youngdahl 


UNITED STATES COURT OF MILITARY 
APPEALS 


(United States Court of Military Appeals 
Building, 5th and E Sts. NW.) 
Phone, Liberty 5-6700 


Chief Judge Robert E. Quinn 
Judge George W. Latimer 
ans. ccc ewcmes Paul W. Brosman 
Commissioner Richard L. Tedrow 


Clerk. Alfred G. Proulx 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 


Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
The Hay-Adams 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 

Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss - 6278 29th St. 

Adair, E. Ross, Ind. 971 Langley Ct., 

Apt. 596-B 

Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J 

Albert, Carl, Oxia - 

Alexander, Hugh Q.. N. C_. 

Allen, John J., Jr., Cali 

Allen, Leo E., III University Club 

Andersen, H. Carl, Minn 4545 Conn. Ave. 

Andresen, August H.. Minn 

Andrews, George W., . Cathedral 
ve. 


Alexandria, Va. 
Ayres, William H, Ohio_._. 


Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va- 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Barden Graham A., N. 2 Devonshire 
lace. 


Barrett, 

Bates, William H., Mass- 

Battle Laurie C., 4a 2430 32d St. SE. 

Beamer, John V., Ind 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Becker, Frank J., N. T. The Berkshire 

Belcher, Page, Okla - — 

Bender, George H. Ohio... The Mayflower 

Bennett, Charles E., Fla... 1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mich. 7304 Bradley Bivd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Bentley, Alvin M., Mich 

Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Tex. 

Berry, E. T., S. Dak 2720 Terrace 


Roac SE. 
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Report of Projects Committee to Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 


” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the report of the projects committee, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
recent 41st national convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held in Washington on May 24-26, 1954. 

The permanent projects committee of 
the congress consists of an outstanding 
expert on water-resource problems from 
each of the major drainage basins of 
the United States. They serve without 
compensation of any kind whatsoever 
and bear all of their own expenses when 
coming to Washington and while here 
serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
may be placed in line for approval. The 
projects recommended by the committee 
and endorsed by the congress are vig- 
orously pressed for inclusion in the Gov- 
ernment's public-works program, and 
appropriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Con- 
gress of the United States and the gov- 
ernmental agencies charged with the 
responsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session follows: 

NATIONAL Rivers AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 

Representative Sm SımPsonN, of Ulinols, 


n. 

New England division: Capt. Herbert S. 
Evans, president, Maritime Association of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, 
Mass, 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. James 
H. Stratton, United States Army (retired), 
consulting engineer, New York, N. Y. 

South Atlantic division: H. H. Buckman, 
consulting engineer, Jacksonville, Fla., vice 
chairman. 


Southwestern division: Dale Miller, execu- 
tive vice president, Intracoastal Canal As- 
sociation of Louisiana and Texas, Dallas, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu B. 
Myers, chief engineer, department of public 
works, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

Upper Mississipp! Valley division: Al Han- 
sen, comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Missouri River division: John B. Quinn, 


Appendix 


one River division: Kenneth M. Lloyd, 
easurer, Ohio Valley Improvement Associ- 
33 Youngstown, Ohio. 

North Pacific division: George E. Thomas, 
assistant general manager, Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

South Pacific division: W. G. Stone, port 
director, port of Sacramento, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Western intermountain region: E. W. Ris- 
ing, Washington representative, State Water 
Conservation Board of Montana, Nampa, 
Idaho. 


The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
41st NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

May 26, 1954, 

Hon. Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 

President, National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Prestpent: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 24, 1954, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made appear- 
ance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 73 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this Congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, soil conservation, 
reclamation, and water conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 39 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $954,739,- 
400. Eleven proposals appear to be without 
sufficiently advanced development to warrant 
project endorsement at this time, but are 
believed to be meritorious and entitled to 
further consideration by this committee, if 
and when additional information may be 
adequate to warrant an endorsed status. We 
find that on 11 proposals, surveys have been 
authorized but the reports on such surveys 
have not been completed and we therefore 
recommend in these cases that the Congress 
request the appropriate authority to com- 
plete reports of its investigations and surveys 
as soon as practicable in order that action 
may be taken toward classification by this 
Congress. We find seven proposals, which on 
preliminary examination appear to be de- 
sirable and needful, and we accordingly 
recommend that engineering and economic 
investigations of survey scope be made in 
these cases with a view to developing projects 
for subsequent authorization. Of the pro- 
posals investigated, we find five are without 
necessary data or sponsorship to enable the 
committee to reach a reasonable conclusion 
on their worth. However, we desire to give 
the applications sympathetic consideration, 
and, if possible, offer to the proponents the 
services of this Congress in reaching a solu- 
tion to their problems. We have, therefore, 
not classified these but have suggested that 
the Secretary communicate with the appli- 
cants concerned and request additional data 
upon the receipt of which further considera- 
tion will be given to their proposals. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list of all proposals and projects ex- 
amined and the action taken thereon. 

As the members of this convention know, 
the Committee on Public Works of the House 


of Representatives is currently holding public 
hearings on navigation, flood control, beach 
erosion control, and multiple-purpose survey 
reports, submitted to the Congress of the 
United States by the Chief of Engineers since 
enactment of the 1950 omnibus bill. These 
reports contain proposals for the construc- 
tion of water resources developments located 
throughout the Nation, including Hawalli and 
Alaska. Formulation of these proposals into 
an omnibus rivers and harbors and flood 
contro] authorization bill and ultimate en- 
actment into law will be a valuable addition 
and supplement to the presently authorized 
program. The committee urges that the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States give every consideration to early ap- 
proval of this highly important legislation. 
Since we met in convention more than 4 
years ago, many events have happened which 
affect this great organization of ours. The 
Nation became involved in a conflict in the 
Far East which necessitated the curtailment 
of many water resources improvements not 
considered vital to our national defense. 
The committee recommends the reactivation 
of these projects at the earliest possible date. 
Floods, however, continued to occur on many 
of the river basins throughout the land. 
Droughts were in evidence in many areas, 
and sufficient water for navigation, indus- 
trial, and domestic use and the generation of 
much needed hydroelectric power was lack- 
ing. It is evident, therefore, that conserva- 
tion and development of our water resources 
are of paramount importance. In this con- 
nection we must never for one moment lose 


, Bight of the objectives of the National Rivers 


and Harbors Congress. The founders of this 
great organization were aware that the de- 
velopment of our water resources presented 
a great problem for the Nation. We, here 
today, must strive to continue the progress 
that has been made in the past 25 years, 
proving that the problem, although of tre- 
mendous size, is not insurmountable. 
Although much work remains to be done 
in the field of water resources development 
throughout the country, your committee 
feels certain that the problem is being ex- 
pertly handled by all concerned. The Corps 
of Engineers as well as other Federal agen- 
cies, including the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the 
Public Health Service, have prepared com- 
prehensive plans for the conservation and 
development of the water resources of the 
major rivers of the United States. The bene- 
fits and advantages which will accrue from 
such a long-range program of water re- 
sources development will far exceed the cost, 
In this connection, your committee again 
desires to make the recommendation that the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress ac- 
tively and forcefully foster the early comple- 
tion of those projects essential to the future 
well being of the Nation. We are in full 
accord with the plans of Improvement pres- 
ently contemplated by the various Federal 
agencies concerned, In order for these 
agencies to carry on their respective water- 
resources program in an orderly fashion, it 
is necessary that sufficient funds be made 
available for that purpose. The committee 
recommends that not less than $1,500,000,- 
000 be made available at this time to the 
various Federal agencies for continuing the 
Plan of development for conservation and use 
of the Nation's water resources previously 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States, including the work of investigation 
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which Is so vital to the formulation of a 
sound and well integrated program of river 
basin development. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Sm SIMPSON, Chairman, 
Norg A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II. III. IV or V by the committee 
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due application and the submission of ma- 
terial supplementary information, with a 
view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year. 

Nore B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I— 


may be reexamined from time to time upon Endorsed, such status continues and it is 


Arrexpix A.— Applications for approval of projects received by the 


August 4 


unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications. All projects 
endorsed by the Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action Is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 


Projects Commillee 


(Letter R“ following the project number indicates revision of a previous application) 


CLASS I—-PROJECTS ENDORSED 


Endorsed: This means that the committee Is convinced that the project is sound, needful, and sufliciently advanced In status, and should be promptly constructed in the 


public interes t, 
Project No. Namo of project Stute Division 
nn T..... ——V— Indiana Ohio River, 
Calumoet-Seg navigation project. -_-.-...--....--.. Great Lakes, 
Intruchastul Waterway from Jacksonville to Miami. South Atlsatic, 
‘Taylor's Creck (heaufort Harbor) Do. 
Masonboro Inlet and connecting channels Do. 
REA Gana RSV i Sos oh ny eee pene North Atlantic. 
Kalamazoo Rivor at Battle Crock and vicinity. Great Lakes, 
Capo Four River at and below WIhumgton South Atlantic, 
Mobile Harbor... <. 2. on eee onsen nee: Do. 
Sabline-Neches Waterway. Southwestern, 
Norfolk Harbor North Atlantic, 
Thimble Shoal Channel Jo. 
‘Town River, Quincy. — —.— -| Northeastern, 
Delaware River: (1) Philadelp to t dol North Atlantic, 
urge Cotigress to adopt a resolution for a restudy of tlie local contribut 
Whitewuter River, Rust Fork, at Bok villbu— ssriepmasisnp arasen daya Ohio River, 
St. Charles- Portage des Sioux love -| Missouri (9th Congressional District)_.| Missouri River, 
Oklatioma City Floodway 9 (6th Congressional Dis- | Southwestern. 
mann . . sng emewutivens Ae Ta e TECI O South Atlantio, 
2 River (flood control) do Do. 
Far Ombre oso ae do. Do. 
Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway. "Texas. 222. Fouthwostern, 
Barre Falls flood-control project _._.--..-. Northeastern, 
Mahoning-Grand River diversion project Ohio a Ohio River. 
Rio Sone and tributaries, Albuquerque and vicinity (modification of authorized | New Mexico. Southwestern, 
Project). 
Two Rivers Resorvoir project (Rio Hondo at Roswell, N. Mox.)....-.-...-..-.-..]-.--- — ara chwin E vaetes Southwestern, 
e River, flood control, with particular reference to Kalamazoo and vi- Michigan. s... Great Lakes, 
cinity, 
Ashtabula Harbor, Improvement for navlxationnn meneran Ohio Do. 
Biluil unit, Bighorn Basin division, Missouri Kiver Basin project; Hanover unit, | Wyoming Missouri River, 
Bighorn Basin division, Missourl River Basin project, 
Snake River and tributaries Jackson Hole (flood rule 092... ma a North Pacific, 
Yetlowtall unit, lower Bighorn division, Missouri River Basin rut Missouri River. 
Shoshone extension unit, Highorn Jasin division, M bsouri River Kusin project...) W yamine. 2 RELA SONS E Do, 
Kunis River Basin flood - vom trol 5 Nangis, Nehrurka, und Colorudo Do, 
Osige River Basin fleed-control EN --| Kanis and M fasourt 22222. Do. 
Weyninuth Fore River-Nantasket Gut. Massicliusetts._. 2... Northeastern. 
Fannie ae as Feces 9 Do. 
Mystie River....... ee RS Do, 
Town River... AD acca! Do, 
Boston Harter. aa eaten Do, 


T| Reserved Channel 


CLASS Il—PROJECTS CLASSIFIED AS MERITORIOUS 
Meritorious; This means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced In status to warrant its present endorsement, it is meritorious 


and open for further cotiskieration by the committee, 


Channel). 
Santi Chel, New- Xuk TINGE a ns cana cd ce raneedenstabesd aA 
Nawitliwili Harbor improvements 
Lyman project. 
Sood skivlee project 
La Barge project... 


Now York and New Jever 
Hawauil 


Name of project | State Division 
MEO ESR: Oty n ——— — — . . North Carolina South Atlantio. 
NV atinee Channel. scons ca seanaptseeer ary PRS TN da, 
Junta Rivor aid tributaries, Mood control. if Pennsylvania North Atluntia. 
Cleves Hoed-protection net ..... .| Ghia... . Ohio River. 
Smith's Crock (Oriental, Pamlico County) 8 North Carolina. South Atlintic, 
Hatterss breakwater (channel from Hatteras Inlet to Hatteras, and Rollinson |_...do. Do. 


North Atlantic, 
South Pacitie. 
Intermountain region, 
South Pucitio, 


CLASS ITI—EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY 


REQUESTED 


Expeditions report on ant hortred survey requested: This means that the committee believes the Congress shonld request the engineering authority to expedite the report 


of lis Investigation und survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action muy be had thereon in reward 


to clussilication by the Congress, 


Project No. Name of project State Division 
RA.... Cape Fear River (fond control, eto.) << —-. 52. oo nese annaia na North Curollna . South Atlun 
725-K-4 ek Note nen Uo ror yi ea 5 ete.) = bias "Do. = 

Nottse River an utaris ( trol, drait te.) 1 
Holten Beach 3 Yolly Inlet), sala — — . De 

Do. 

Do. 

Ohio Iiver, 
Lang Beich, Plymouth Harbor.. Northeastern, 
Savory-Lot Hook N 5 South Pacific, 
Boston Harbor, Chelsea Creek (35-foot sur v. Northeastern, 
622. Atchafalaya Bay ship channel. 2 — Mississippi Vak 
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ArrENDIx A.— Applications for approval of projects received by the Projects Commillee— Continued 
CLASS IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 


s Roenmmended for survey: This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in the 
form of un adequate survey by an appropriate agency of the Federal Government. _ 


Name of project Stato Division 
Chariton River, East and Middle Forks (Chariton and Randolph Counties) Missouri River, 
San Juan Harber, improyements to channel and turning basis Puerto Rieo_......---.--.-...-----.--- South Atlantic, 
Kahului Hurbor improvements, Kahulul, Xiuul . Hawaii... South Pacitic. 
New. Haven Harbor (reviow and restudy} . ̃ ͤ ͤ—. Sane be kaa WS Goes -| Northeastern, 
Sewage treatment plant improvements, city of San Antonio, Bexar (unt Tens -| Bouthwestern. 

-| Leon Creek sowage treatment plant and addition to the suuitary sewerage system, do- Do. 
city of San Antonio, Bexar County. 

LNG ROPKURR Gila Sane e ner eee = emsen shane North Carolina South Atlantic, 


ArrENDIX B.— Supplemental list of applications for approval of projects received by the Projects Committee 
(Lotter “R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application) 


CLASS I—PROJECTS ENDORSED 


Eniloreod: This means that the committee is convinced that tle project Is sound, needful and sufMficiently advanced in status, and should be promptly constructed in the 


Public interest. 


Project No. Name of project Division 
SN... ( eh one Southern Florida Flood Control project (authorization of the entire | Florida South Atlantic. 
project 

oA MOR eee Do. 

Fast Point Channels, Apalachicola Ray Do. 

Hlllshoro River, Tampa Harbor (modification of existing project) - - Do. 

Vort St. Joo Harbor (Saint Josoph Bay) Do. 

TTT Do. 

St. George Island Cut, 1 8 Do, 

Scipio Creek Channel and Basin, Apalachicola Bay Do. 


Address by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts, Before Conference of 
Small Business Administration Regional 
Directors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I desire 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] before the conference of 
Small Business Administration regional 
2 in Washington, D. C., on June 
2, 1954. 

I wish to state that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has always striven for the 
retention of small business in our coun- 
try, and has consistently supported 
measures and actions which would serve 
to expand small business as an integral 
part of our national economy. As Goy- 
ernor of the State of Massachusetts, as 
United States Senator, and as a leading 
citizen of Massachusetts, he has been a 
leader for the-cause of the small-business 
man. 

He has been a proponent in the effort 
to strengthen Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation procedures for allocation of de- 
fense contracts to surplus-labor areas. 
He has sought to assist small firms in 
competing for Government contracts, 
through the use of setasides in surplus- 
labor areas. He was one of the sponsors 
of Senate bill 1523, which established 
the Small Business Administration, and 


he has been effective in attempts to re- 
move the Government from competition 
with business in areas where competition 
is unnecessary and unjustified. Very re- 
cently he joined in an attempt to give 
the Senate Small Business Committee the 
status of a permanent standing commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
on June 2 printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It was kind of Wendell Barnes to ask me 
to participate in this meeting of SBA’s re- 
gional personnel. I have been a member 
of the present Small Business Committee of 
the Senate since it was created in 1950. That 
is one reason why I am glad to be here to 
talk shop with you. Another reason is that 
I represent a State and come from an entire 
area, New Hngland, where the concentra- 
tion of the small-business population is 
heavier than anywhere else in the country. 
We in New England realize how important 
a mission you have undertaken, 

A few days ago I happened to notice a car- 
toon in a widely circulated magazine. The 
first picture showed a bearded castaway be- 
ing rescued from a desert island by the crew 
of a large ship. In the second illustration 
this castaway was sitting in a cabin eagerly 
reading a newspaper and listening to the 
radio to catch up with the latest news. The 
final cartoon showed the castaway diving 
overboard to swim back to the peace and 
quiet of his desert island. 

There are times, I am sure, when all of 
us feel somewhat like the castaway, that 
we would like to escape, if only for a short 
time, from the crisis-a-day atmosphere 
which seems to afflict the entire world to- 
day. These occasional impulses to run from 
reality are natural reactions. We live in the 
midst of tension and the so-called “good 
old days” seem very remote indeed. 


The world leadership we have been called 
upon to exert in the cause of peace carries 
with it heavy responsibilities. Anyone 
sitting down to draw up an agenda for 
America would have no trouble in agreeing 
on the item that tops the list. Our No. 1 
duty is to keep ourselves strong. A stalwart 
America is our best, indeed, it is our only 
safeguard against those who are working, 
openly and secretly, to enslave the bodies 
and minds of free men and women. That 
is why, as we all know, every action of the 
present administration is designed to in- 
crease our national strength. 

The newspapers are full of speculation 
about the destructiveness of new and ter- 
rible secret weapons. My comfort, how- 
ever, is based on the awareness of a non= 
secret weapon, in fact, of a very public 
weapon indeed. To me the most important 
weapon in the arsenal of democracy is the 
American small-business establishment. 
The symbol and the very heart of our free 
enterprise system, the source of our strength, 
is small business—all four million plus of 
them. 

Is that the same as saying that your job 
is of vital importance? My personal belief 
is that no group of men in Government to- 
day has been entrusted with a greater re- 
sponsibility. Every time in behalf of a 
small independent company you make a 
phone call, write a letter, arrange a confer- 
ence, and give advice, you are helping to 
strengthen our entire economy. 

It is true that our economy has never been 
more vigorous than it is today. Since 1940 
there have actually been, on à percentage 
basis, more new businesses born than new 
babies. The business population has in- 
creased by 35 percent contrasted with a 14 
percent increase in our human population. 
That means that there are now about 1 mu- 
lion more business concerns providing goods 
and services than there were 9 years ago. 

When it comes to helping small busineas, 
Congress has always shown a fine spirit of 
nonpartisanship. Nonetheless, I am par- 
ticularly proud of the direction which the 
present administration has given to these 
efforts. The existence of the Small Business 
Administration itself is eloquent evidence 
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that the Republican leadership Is offering a 
guaranty to America that small-business men 
will not be slighted. 

You men have your work cut out for you. 
From my own observations I know that you 
will receive enlightened and program direc- 
tion from your Washington headquarters. 
I say this because I know that Wendell 
Barnes and his staff associates have a very 
sensitive awareness of the basic problems of 
small-business men. But the daily opera- 
tional burden is on you. 

The thought that I want to leave with you 
is that every step of the way, be the going 
smooth or rough, you will have a Congress 
standing foursquare back of you. We shall 
see to it that you have the tools to do the 
job. 

Speaking from personal knowledge, I can 
tell you that a splendid understanding and 
Telationship now exists here in Washington 
between the Small Business Administration 
and the Senate Small Business Committee. 
With this type of teamwork, I am sure that 
the future of American small business will 
be In safe hands, 

Thank you. 


Private and Public Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to a well-written 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. It seems utterly inconceivable 
that Congress would seriously consider 
permitting a monopoly of atomic power. 
On this subject I am very pleased to 
note that the editorial refers with ap- 
proval to the views of a distinguished 

_ Californian, Mr. Samuel B. Morris, gen- 
eral manager of the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power. 

The editorial follows: 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ATOM 


There is general agreement that the sbili- 
ties of private enterprise should now be 
joined with those of Government to develop 
atomic energy for the production of electric 
power. That is, roughly, a chief stated pur- 
pose of the amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act about which debate Is raging in 
the Senate. 

Government and business, working to- 
gether can be expected to make atomic 
power economically feasible much sooner 
than either couid do it alone. Opponents 
of the administration’s bill do not object 
to the general purpose of enlisting private 
enterprise. Their objection ts to the manner 
in which the bill would do it. 

They believe the administration bill would 
fall to protect the public interest in atomic 
power snd would therefore lead to private 
monopoly. What basis, if any, is there for 
this concern? 

The administration bill, for all practical 

prohibited any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government from producing and selling 
electric power generated from atomic energy. 
Senator Pastosz, of Rhode Island, a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
was quite explicit upon this point. “We are 
trying to keep the Federal Government ous 
of the power- business,” he said. 

An amendment by Senator Jomnsom of 
Colorado, authorizing the AEO and some 
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other Federal agencies to generate atomic 
power on a commercial basis, was narrowly 
approved by the Senate, 45 to 41. A similar 
amendment offered in the House by Repre- 
sentative HoLIFIELD, of California, was re- 
soundingly defeated, 146 to 72. 

The prospects for Government participa- 
tion in the production and sale of atomic 
power are therefore precarious, to say the 
least. 

Is it desirable—or undesirable—for the 
Government to produce and sell some atomic 
power at the same time as private companies 
would be producing and selling most of it? 

The question is one of effective regulation, 
The Federal Power Commission would have 
responsibility for determining what was a 
fair price at which the private companies 
should be allowed to sell their atomic power. 
Yet FPC says in its analysis of the bill that 
“there is not and probably never will be a 
free market to provide a standard of what a 
fair price would be.” 

If there were no public production of 
atomic power, FPC would be in the position 
of trying to measure without any yardstick 
to measure with. Its regulation of prices 
would therefore be tmpaired or destroyed, at 
the expense of consumers throughout the 
Nation who depend upon it to protect them 
from exorbitant rates. The only way for 
FPC to learn what a fair price would be is 
for the Government to produce and sell some 
atomic power as Operation Yardstick. 

This would be reason enough by itself for 
the Government to produce and sell some 
atomic power. But there is still another 
reason which also would be enough by itself, 
That is the prevention of private monopoly. 

It is to end a Government monopoly in 
atomic energy that the present bill is being 
considered. Would it not be ironic indeed 
to establish a private monopoly in an act 
which abolished a Government monopoly? 

Private development of atomic power could 
easily and quickly become a monopoly, Few 
plants will be licensed, for few companies 
have enough money to bulld one large 
enough to produce low-cost power. 

Government operation of a portion of the 
total atomic power system is one way in 
which the private part of the operation can 
be kept under control and prevented from 
growing into a monopoly. It is not the only 
safeguard that is needed. Patent regula- 
tions are among the others, and as respect- 
able an authority as Samuel B. Morris, of Los 
Angeles, one of President Elisenhower’s 
choices for chairman of TVA, says the admin- 
istration bill would “not merely permit but 
would invite the creation of a patent monop- 
oly.” The exclusive private right to produce 
and sell atomic power, coupled with unin- 
formed and thereforé ineffective regulation, 
would make monopoly so easy, however, that 
other measures against it could hardly 
prevall. 

What is wanted is neither the present 
Government operation, exclusive of private 
industry, nor the proposed private industry 
operation exclusive of Government. What 
is wanted a an d4rrangement in which each 
can contribute what it best can toward a 
Joint effort. 


Old-Age Assistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


August 4 


should be proud, as am I, of our action 
in regard to the extension of the Federal 
social-security program. ‘The House of 
Representatives passed the social-secu- 
rity bill almost unanimously. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has reported fav- 
orably upon the bill which will extend 
social-security protection to several mil- 
lion additional persons not now entitled 
to benefits under the program, and which 
will increase benefits to all persons now 
receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

As I review the accomplishments of the 
83d Congress, I am particularly proud of 
our progress in this humane field. How- 
ever, I have sought in vain to find any 
action which this Congress has taken to 
increase benefit payments to those per- 
sons who receive Federal-State old-age 
assistance under title I of the Federal 
Security Act. There are in the United 
States today, almost 2% million persons 
who receive old-age assistance benefits. 
The maximum amount of payment in 
which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate is a grant of $55 per month per 
individual. Under the present matching 
formula, the Federal Government con- 
tributes $35 per month and the State $20 
per month on a maximum payment of 
$55. 

Since 1946 every Congress has in- 
creased the Federal share of assistance 
payments by $5 per case, which has en- 
abled the States to pass on this $5 addi- 
tional monthly benefit to those persons 
who can qualify for old-age assistance. 
The 83d Congress, 2d session, has not 
taken recognition of the inadequacy of 
the present payments to the old-age as- 
sistance recipients, although we all rec- 
ognize the fact that living costs are soar- 
ing, and that any person attempting to 
live on $55 a month is hard pressed in- 
deed. In my own State of Missouri, 
133,732 received old-age assistance 
grants in the month of June. The ma- 
jority of these persons received the maxi- 
mum payment of $55 a month. In my 
own congressional district, the 11th Dis- 
trict of Missouri, there are 14,981 persons 
who receive old-age assistance under the 
State-Federal program. Unless some ac- 
tion is taken by the Congress in the clos- 
ing days of this session to revise the Fed- 
eral formula and provide additional 
money to the States, the 2½ million per- 
sons in our country over 65 years of age 
now on old-age assistance will have 
nothing to look forward to in the next 
2 years as far as increased assistance 
checks are converned. These fine old 
citizens of the United States have paid 
taxes, have reared and educated their 
children, and have made our Nation 
strong. 

It is my earnest belief that the Con- 
gress should move at once to rectify this 
situation and to provide legislation and 
appropriations to substantially increase 
the old-age assistance checks for all of 
the 2% million persons who now receive 
monthly assistance grants, so that they 
will be better able to provide themselves 
with the necessities of life and will have 
a brighter, happier old age as they go 
down the sunset slope of life. 


1954 


The following table shows information 
by counties in my congressional district: 


11th congressional district 


Number of | Number of 
old-age old-age 
County assistance insurance 
recipients recipients 
June 1054 Jan. 1, 1054 


Total (17 counties) 


The Farmer’s Share Dwindles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the August 4, 1954, 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune 
clearly points out arguments for the fiex- 
ible parity program. I believe it reports 
the considered views of the great ma- 
jority of the people of the State of New 
Jersey: 

THE Farmer’s SHARE DWINDLES 


Most consumers would probably greet with 
an acquiescent nod the report by the staff 
of the House Agriculture Committee that 
household food buyers have not gained what 
the farmer has lost in falling farm receipts 
since 1951. It could afford litle surprise to 
read that farm prices have dropped 18.8 per- 
cent in the period while retail food costs 
have gone up 1 percent. Or to learn that 
the farmer who got 54 cents of the consum- 
er's dollar in 1945 gets only 44 cents out of 
it today. costs of processing and 
distributing the products of the farm are 
the traditional and at least partly persuasive 
answer. There can be no joy for either farm- 
er or consumer in the prospect that abund- 
ant farm and range output may bring a 
further distressing expansion of the gap. Up 
to this point in the story, the city consumer 
could hardly respond with anything but 
chagrined agreement. 

The House Agriculture Commitee, which 
received the report, went on, however, to 
approve the retention of high, rigid supports 
on farm products. In releasing its staff re- 
port, the commitee evidently intended to 
suggest that retail food costs will not fall no 
Matter what is done to farm price supports. 
In particular, it evidently viewed its price 
study as an argument against flexible price 
supports. 

The logic is deficient. One of the strategic 
factors in the decline of farm receipts has 
been loss of export markets. Farm products 
shipped abroad are not subject to the elab- 
orate processing, packaging, and advertising 
that goes into food and fiber destined for 
home consumption. High price supports 
have kept many farm products out of volume 
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sale on world markets. Another strategic 
factor is oversupply of the raw products of 
the farm. While it is perfectly true that 
processing and marketing costs have been ris- 
ing independently of farm prices, it does not 
follow that those costs have alone been a 
drag on domestic consumption. The April 
cuts in dairy support prices were followed by 
marked retail price cuts and an increase 
in consumption. To adopt rigid, high sup- 
port prices across the board would simply 
preclude such beneficial cuts in the future. 
Surpluses would continue to pile up, exports 
to fall off, and burdens on the taxpayer to 
accumulate beyond endurance. 

Any progress that can be made in trim- 
ming the costs of distribution will be all 
to the good. But fiexible price supports 
remain the one real hope for correction of 
the basic difficulty. 


Long Beach’s Pot of Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, legal 
technicalities with respect to a grant by 
the State of California in 1911 to the city 
of Long Beach of certain tidelands, to- 
gether with subsequent grants, have re- 
sulted in litigation now that Congress has 
confirmed and established to titles of 
the States in and to the submerged lands 
on our coasts. Despite all reasonable 
interpretations to the contrary, certain 
elements in the State of California now 
seeks to deprive the city of Long Beach 
of the benefits of these grants. 

Much misinformation has circulated 
nationally with respect to this legal ac- 
tion and the factual background thereof. 
The misinformation recently was ex- 
posed, and true facts set forth, in a letter 
to the editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor by Assemblyman Herbert Klock- 
siem, of Long Beach, Calif. 

Assembly Hocksiem is one of Call- 
fornia’s most distinguished, able, and 
honored statesmen. His words deserve 
the consideration and respect of all who 
read this Recorp. They are as follows: 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

I write regarding Harlan Trott’s June 29 
article entitled “Long Beach's Pot of Gold,” 
to point out some misstatements of fact, 
which were obviously unintentional. 

Long Beach in 1911 was granted by the 
State of California all the submerged lands 
within the city’s limits extending 3 miles 
into the ocean. This grant was similar to 
those which the legislature has made to 
practically every coastal city in the State. 
The purpose of all these grants was to assure 
the quickest and soundest possible develop- 
ment of these lands for harbors, fisheries 
and navigation. The legislature recognized 
that local citizens have the greatest incen- 
tive, knowledge and ability to develop these 
lands. As a result, California achieved its 
world renowned coastal facilities. 

In subsequent years, the purposes of the 
Long Beach grant were enlarged to include 
parkways, parks, highways, commerce and 
recreation. Even after ofl was discovered in 
the granted lands, the legislature amended 
the grant without making any effort to re- 
gain title to the oll. The California Supreme 
Court has ruled (Long Beach v, Marshal), 
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that the city received all the right, title and 
interest the State had and that the city had 
the legal righ to develop and produce the 
oll resources existing in those lands. 

By 1951 the city’s tideland oll revenues 
had become so large it was obvious that 
more than enough monies would be avail- 
able to carry out the purposes of the grant. 
The legislature, at the city’s request and 
without a dissenting vote, freed half the oil 
and gas revenues from the terms of the trust. 
The legislation was ruled constitutional by 
the legislative counsel and was signed by 
the Governor. The city amended its charter 
to permit the expenditure of these freed 
moneys on such upland projects as the voters 
approved. 

A taxpayer (Mallon) sued to enjoin such 
upland expenditures on the theory that they 
would be unconstitutional. The Superior 
Court ruled against the taxpayer and for the 
city. The matter has been appealed to the 
California Supreme Court where it is now 
pending. 

This is where the Tulare County Farm 
Bureau appeared and filed a petition, which 
the Supreme Court granted, to enter the case 
as an amicus curiae. The bureau contends 
that these freed moneys should revert to the 
State of California. 

We are confident the Supreme Court will 
uphold the city's position because previous 
actions by the legislature in freeing portions 
of tidelands granted to other cities from the 
terms of their tideland trusts have been up- 
held by the court. For example, San Diego 
built its city hall on filled-in tidelands which 
were declared by the legislature as no longer 
necessary for the purposes of that city’s tide- 
lands grant. 

In fact, if public opinion throughout the 
State were convinced that Long Beach has 
acted illegally and that the tidelands it has 
developed should revert to the State, chaos 
could engulf every coastal city which has re- 
ceived similar grants. 

Mr. Trott reported merely a few of the 
false statements being circulated against 
Long Beach. He implied that our “$5 mil- 
lion airport, $16 million hospital and $2 mil- 
lion auditorium” have been built with tide- 
land funds. Instead, the airport was built 
entirely by funds other than tideland reve- 
nues. The city has not built a hospital. Its 
auditorium was built by a bond issue. 

Certainly Long Beach has achieved great 
revenues from its development of tideland 
oll and gas. But the mere size of those reve- 
nues has nothing whatsoever to do with 
whether or not the city is legally entitled to 
them. 

5 Heasert R. ELOCKSIEM, 
Assemblyman, 44th District, 
Lone BEACH, Carr. 


The Air Force Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I should like to include in the 
Recorp a very fine suggestion for the 
naming of the New Air Force Academy 
in Colorado. The suggestion was con- 
tained in a letter to me from Mrs. John 
E. Dinan of Cohoes, N. Y. She wrote: 

It was with a great deal of interest that I 
read in our local paper that no name has 
yet been decided upon for the new Air Force 
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Academy to be bullt in Colorado. I know 
that many suggestions will be received, but 
Iam humbly submitting mine anyway. 

Remembering our own Billy Mitchell, who, 
against great pressure, advocated a powerful 
air force, independent of the other services, I 
feel that the Government has been given a 
wonderful opportunity to commemorate his 
mem: 


ory. 

West Point and Annapolis have perfect 
sounding names. I do not suggest that the 
new Academy bear Billy Mitchell's name but, 
back in 1925, the year I was born, he wrote 
a book titled “Skyways.” In it he expressed 
all the hopes that he did not live to see ful- 
filled. 

I deeply feel that Skyways would be a most 
appropriate name for the Academy. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the suggestion 
by Mrs. Dinan has a great deal of merit. 
There is a bold sweep to the name she 


proposes, and it would be a most fitting - 


way to honor the memory of a great pio- 
neer of the airways. I commend it to the 
consideration of our Government. 


The Betrayed Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, next 
Tuesday, August 3, I will be nominated 
without opposition as the Democratic 
candidate for election to Congress from 
the 11th District of Missouri, for which 
I am honored and deeply grateful. The 
11th Congressional District is generally 
regarded as a close district, and it would 
naturally be my desire to return to the 
district as soon as possible to conduct my 


campaign. 

On the 2d day of next November the 
voters in our respective congressional 
districts will have their first opportuni- 
ty to express their opinion of the Repub- 
lican administration now in power and 
to also vote for or against their repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, although like every other 
Member in Congress, I am concerned 
with thoughts of my opponents now 
campaigning against me, it seems of far 
greater importance that every Member 
of Congress should remain here until the 
full discharge of our duties to the peo- 
ple we represent here in Congress. This 
is our solemn obligation and duty to the 
the people back home and is of vastly 
greater importance than the early return 
home to engage in a campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam taking this time and 
opportunity of serving notice that I shall 
vote against any resolution for adjourn- 
ment until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider and vote on many im- 
portant bills now pending, bottled up, 
and undisposed of. I sincerely hope the 
Republican majority leadership will 
provide such opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I particularly refer to my 
bill, H. R. 10058, to provide emergency 
assistance and relief in the drought- 
stricken areas of the United States, and 
tor other purposes. This bill reads as 
ollows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pro- 
vide emergency relief for the victims of the 
widespread drought presently existing in the 
United States, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of 81 billion, to be 
used in the discretion and under the direc- 
tion of the President in— 

(1) establishing a program for the pur- 
chase of beef and cattle in drought-stricken 
areas for distribution to schools, hospitals, 
and the Armed Forces with adequate provi- 
sion to asure the farmers at least $10 per 
100 pounds for utility grade cattic; 

(2) purchasing grains and feeds from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for distribu- 
tion in drought-stricken areas; 

(3) establishing a program of 30-year 
loans to assist in drilling wells in areas where 
the water supply is exhausted; and — 

(4) providing such other forms of assist- 
ance as he may deem appropriate to combat 
the effects of the drought, 


Mr. Speaker, if we are financially able 
to appropriate billions of dollars, as is 
now being done, for relief and assistance 
to the economy of foreign countries, then 
for the sake of America, why cannot we 
afford one of such billions as provided 
in my bill for our own taxpaying Ameri- 
can citizens who so sorely need and de- 
serve such assistance as never before, in 
the drought-stricken areas. 

Mr. Speaker, in the August 1954 pub- 
lication of the Missouri Farmer there is 
an article entitled “Will Congress Legis- 
late Nation Into a General Depression?” 
This article was written by Fred V. 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association. Mr. Heinkel is closely 
associated with and among the best in- 
formed on the problems and needs of 
the farmers. He has a national reputa- 
tion as a great leader of the farmers of 
America, and no person is more admired 
and highly respected for his integrity 
and ability than Fred V. Heinkel. This 
is what he says in the article published 
in the Missouri Farmer: 

WIL. Concress LEGISLATE Nation INTO A 
GENERAL DEPRESSION? 

(By Fred V. Heinkel, president, the Missouri 
Farmers Association) 

The bitterest fight seen in Washington for 
a long time is that which has been occurring 
lately over the farm bill which the 
House a few days ago. And well might it be 
a bitter fight, for involved along with the 
political skins of numerous Representatives 
and Senators is the future standard of living 
for millions of rural people. 

The big fight was begun at a time when 
net farm income was sharply declining. 
Farm prices had plunged downward 4 per- 
cent In June, dropping the parity ratio to 
88 percent. Net farm income has declined 13 
percent in the last 2 years, at the same time 
that other parts of the economy have been 
chalking up new income record highs. In- 
come for farmers will suffer another cut of 
about 5 percent on 1954 crops, while as a re- 
sult of cross-compliance, 1955 farm income 
is expected to drop as much as 15 percent 
overall, Some individual crops are likely to 
show even greater ceclines. 

This is being written before the farm bill 
has been denlt with by the Senate. Because 
of disagreement between House and Senate, 
the chances are the final bill will be written 
by a conference committee of the House and 
Senate. It is too much to expect that a real 
good farm bill will be enacted into law, in 
view of the House action and the weakness 
of farm sentiment in the Senate. 

The House bill was weak enough when it 
started out. It was practically destroyed by 
the Harrison amendment, which was a com- 


promise calculated to please the administra- 
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tion and make the bill acceptable to the Pres- 
ident. 

That this was accomplished was proven by 
the statement of President Eisenhower in 
which he hailed the House vote as a great 
victory for the administration. The vic- 
tory was also halled by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

When the bill came on the House floor, the 
Farm Bureau deluged Congressmen with let- 
ters and telegrams urging them to establish 
flexible supports at from 75 to 90 percent of 
parity. 

The administration, 


with the President 


“himself taking part, really put the heat on 


Republican Members of the House to defeat 
the bill or at least modify it, as was done with 
the adoption of the Harrison amendment. 
As one writer in Washington stated it: 

“A little band of only 23 Republicans, led 
by Representative CLIFFORD Horx, chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, stood fast 
against bone-crushing pressure exerted by 
the administration and its lobbying allies. 
Many other GOP Congressmen who had voted 
for 90 percent of parity in every previous test 
deserted in the July 2 rolicall. 

One thing that happened was that some 
Republican Members from dairy States like 
Wisconsin were unable to agree upon a strong 

provision, which left them with noth- 
ing to fight for at the showdown. In confu- 
sion, they finally voted largely with the low- 
price crowd. Most Midwest Republicans, in- 
cluding Col, of St. Joseph; SHORT, of the 
Tth District; and HILLELSON, of the 4th Dis- 
trict of Missouri, deserted the cause of par- 
ity under strong party pressure. 

(Incidentally, the way party pressure 4s 
exerted is that if you don’t stand hitched 
the party won't help you get reelected.) 

The Democrats gave about the same back- 
ing to 90 percent of parity as they did in 
1952. 

Secretary Benson's campaign to turn city 
Congressmen against price supports was suc- 
cessful in many cases. Of 88 Democrats from 
city districts, 34 yoted for the cut in sup- 
ports. Every one of the 98 Republican Con- 
greasmen from city districts, including 
Curtts, of St. Louis, voted for the cut in sup- 
ports. Everyone of the Missouri Democrats, 
including the city members, voted against 
the Harrison amendment and for 90 percent 
of parity. 

If the Harrison amendment, which fixes 
supports at between 8214 to 90 percent of 
parity, ls sustained by the Senate, and the 
bill is signed by the President, farm income 
will be cut another $3 billion below the $13 
billion realized in 1952. Had the adminis- 
tration-Parm Bureau-chamber of commerce 
75 percent of parity provision been sustained 
farm income would have suffered a slash 
down to $74 billion, 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
while deploring the fact that 75 percent of 
parity was displaced by a low of 82 ½ percent 
in the House, termed the bill a “heartening 
victory”; and President Ike called it a “sweep- 
ing victory.” Allen Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau, said, “The action of 
the House in voting to terminate the rigid 
90 percent of parity price supports * + = 
was a good one.“ 

Thus, as your farm income continues to 
decline, aside from the ravages of drought 
and grasshoppers, you will know whom to 
blame, I am proud that your MPA has 
fought every step of the way for higher farm 
income, Your of_icers would certainly have 
been derelict in their duty had they not done 
80. You will never see your Missouri Farmers 
Association advocating lower income for 
farmers, or suggesting that any gains made 
by farmers be given away. 

The farmers of America have been feeding 
the American people better and more cheaply 
than any other people on this earth have 
ever been fed at any time. I, for one, cannot 
see how we can keep on doing this much 
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longer without receiving our just share of 
the national income. Unless the American 
people are willing that farmers receive a just 
return for their sweat and toil, then surely 
the time will come when they will be haunted 
by food shortages. Then they will look back 
on these times as the golden days of abun- 
dance when our biggest worry was huge sur- 
Pluses of good things to eat. 

There will be another Congress next year. 
Another farm bill can be passed at that time 
if Congress so wills. But Congress won't lis- 
ten next year unless farmers and their wives 
register their sentiments at the polls in 
November. I suggest that the ballot box is 
the only recourse farmers have now. I think 
that on election day it will behoove farm 
people to remember their friends, as well as 
their enemies—and this regardless of politi- 
cal party. 

Uniess there is a radical change, totally 
unexpected by all observers on the Washing- 
ton scene, the farm bill that comes out of 
this Congress will practically legislate a gen- 
eral depression. For general depressions are 
always preceeded by a farm depression, and 
no one knows better than the farmer and his 
wife that a farm depression is here now. 

It seems to be a favorite indoor sport of 
economists and certain politicians to sit in 
swivel chairs in air-conditioned offices and 
tell about how prosperous our country is at 
the present time. But farmers and their 
wives haye been hit in their pocketbooks 
and hard; and the words of the ivory tower 
prognosticators are falling upon deaf ears 
throughout rural America. 


Mr. Speaker, I was one of the Missouri 
Democrats referred to in this article by 
Mr. Heinkel as voting against the Harri- 
son amendment and for 90 percent of 
parity. I am proud of my consistent 
stand and fight for the farmers of 
America; they are the backbone and 
foundation of our great Nation. Without 
their prosperity, production, and pur- 
chasing power, grass would grow in the 
Streets of the cities.” 


Suggested Statement on Tax-Practice Bill 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced H. R. 9922 to clarify 
and extend the authority of the Treasury 
Department to regulate the practice of 
lawyers, certified public accountants, 
and others who assist the public in the 
determination of Federal-tax liabilities, 
Preparation of tax returns, and in the 
settlement of cases in dispute with the 
Internal Revenue Service. This bill has 
three purposes: 

First, to clarify the responsibility and 
authority of the Treasury Department 
to protect the Government and the pub- 
lic from incompetent or unethical tax 
Practitioners; 

Second, to establish the fact that con- 
trol of Federal-tax practice must lie with 
= cougsees and the Federal Govern- 

ent; 

Third, to guard against the danger 
that qualified professional assistance 
may not be available to all taxpayers at 
Teasonable cost. 
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After extensive hearings, two sub- 
committees of the Ways and Means 
Committee have recently recommended 
that the Treasury Department, should be 
authorized by the Congress to exercise 
stricter control over individuals who 
assist others in income tax matters for a 
fee. The present authority of the 
Treasury Department to regulate tax 
practice rests upon an old statute which 
was enacted long before the income-tax 
amendment of 1913. While this author- 
ity has not been questioned, it is not suf- 
ficiently explicit in some respects. It 
seems desirable that the Internal Rev- 
enue Code should clearly set forth the 
authority and governing policy with re- 
spect to the regulation of such practice, 

In recent years, State courts in a num- 
ber of jurisdictions have entertained 
suits in which the right of individuals to 
engage in various phases of Federal-tax 
practice has been questioned on the 
grounds that such activities should be 
restricted to lawyers. It is obvious that 
the whole field of Federal tax practice 
would be thrown into chaos, to the detri- 
ment of both the Government and tax- 
payers, if practitioners were subject to 
different rules in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia and the Territories, and if 
hundreds of thousands of accountants 
and others who have been giving satis- 
factory service to taxpayers for 40 years, 
were expelled from this field of work. 

Congress has already established a 
precedent in keeping practice before the 
Tax Court open to nonlawyers as well 
as lawyers. In the Revenue Act of 1942 
it was provided that no person should be 
denied the right to practice before the 
Tax Court by reason of failure to belong 
to any particular calling or profession. 

It seems to me of even greater impor- 
tance, since it would affect millions more 
taxpayers, to prevent unwarranted re- 
strictions on preparation of tax returns, 
advising taxpayers on Federal tax mat- 
ters, and representation of taxpayers 
before the Treasury Department. 

The determination of taxable income 
is primarily an accounting matter. The 
Internal Revenue Code specifies that 
taxable income shall be determined in 
accordance with the accounting meth- 
ods regularly employed by the taxpayer, 
so long as they clearly reflect the in- 
come. In this year’s general tax bill 
(H. R. 8300) we have brought tax ac- 
counting into closer conformity with 
generally accepted accounting princi- 
ples. It would be contrary to the public 
interest if at the same time there should 
be any curtailment of the role that pro- 
fessional accountants have occupied in 
tax practice for 40 years. 

Officials of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice for many years have emphasized the 
fact that orderly collection of taxes re- 
quires the availability of all possible ex- 
pert assistance to taxpayers, where such 
help is needed. However, the public 
should be protected against fraud and 
incompetence by such supervision as the 
Treasury considers appropriate. 

Obviously, adequate standards of 
competence and responsibility of Fed- 
eral tax practitioners should be main- 
F My bill so pro- 

es. 
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The intent of the bill is that agents 
and attorneys shall have equal standing 
in tax practice before the Treasury De- 
partment and that the public shall not 
be required to employ either or both. 


Naval Reserve Officers Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, last Sep- 
tember Rear Adm. R. H. Hillenkoetter, 
USN, Commandant of the Third Naval 
District, with headquarters in New York, 
selected the city of New Haven, Conn., as 
the location to test a program of the 
Navy designed to keep Naval Reserve 
officers abreast of current technological 
and scientific developments through col- 
lege level courses conducted close to their 
hometowns, 

On June 14, after 10 months of opera- 
tion, almost 100 officers who had com- 
pleted 24 two-hour instruction periods 
in navigation, gunnery, operations, en- 
gineering, and seamanship were awarded 
certificates of satisfactory completion of 
the courses by Capt. Clarence Broussard, 
USN, Admiral Hillenkoetter’s assistant 
chief of staff for reserve. 

The faculty of the New Haven school 
was selected from the best qualified 
naval reservists who lived in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the site of the school 
and Comdr. H. A. Peterson, USNR, of 
Guilford, Conn., a holder of the Navy 
Cross, was selected as the Director. 

On the basis of the satisfactory test 
made in New Haven, the Navy decided 
to expand the program to 27 other loca- 
tions so that officers in other areas could 
take advantage of the program which 
would qualify them for immediate duty 
in the event of war, without the custo- 
mary training period which, it appears 
under present world conditions, might 
not be available. 

To permit officers who had been desig- 
nated as directors and assistant directors 
of the Naval Reserve officers schools 
which were to be established elsewhere 
in the Nation to profit by the experience 
and leadership of the excellent adminis- 
trative staff and faculty of the New 
Haven school, a seminar was held in New 
Haven on July 12, 13, and 14 with almost 
100 Naval Reserve officers participating. 

Capt. Clarence Broussard opened the 
affair with well-chosen remarks when 
he told the officers gathered that the 
Navy must have a well-qualified Reserve, 
ready for immediate duty, and Naval Re- 
serve officers schools were looked on as 
a major means of attaining that objec- 
tive, within the bounds of economy that 
our domestic condition dictated. 

Capt. Harold B. Roberts, United States 
Coast Guard, Reserve director of the 
Third Coast Guard District, which is 
headed by Rear Adm. Louis B. Olsen, 
United States Coast Guard, addressed 
the group and stated that the Navy's 
general policy of training Coast Guard 
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Reserve officers to occupy billets with the 
Navy had been utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent at the New Haven Naval Reserve 
Officers School. It is expected that the 
new schools will also be attended by 
Coast Guard Reserve officers elsewhere 
in the Nation, when the expanded pro- 
gram commences operation next Sep- 
tember, inasmuch as the Coast Guard, 
like the Navy, desire their Reserve officers 
to be ready, should their services be 
needed. The Coast Guard is operated 
under the Treasury Department during 
peacetime but becomes a part of the Navy 
during wartime. 

It is appropriate that both the afore- 
mentioned officers should take cog- 
nizance of our need for having a quali- 
fied Reserve, ready at very short notice, 
within the bounds that our national eco- 
nomic condition warrants. 

President Eisenhower's New Look Re- 
serve force is beginning to take shape, 
and we in Connecticut, especially those 
in the New Haven area, are highly grati- 
fied that Admiral Hillenkoetter selected 
that location to test the Navy’s program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New Haven 
Register of July 7, 1954, relative to the 
Navy seminar held in New Haven to 
acquaint officials of the Naval Reserve 
officers schools to be established else- 
where in the Nation with the background 
and information on the New Haven test 
program: 

Navy SEMINAR 

The opening of a Navy seminar here next 
Monday to acquaint commanding officers 
with the operating system of the Naval Re- 
serve officers’ schools once again calls at- 
tention to the trail-blazing work that was 
done right here in this city. The New Haven 
Reserve Officers’ School, opened here last 
September, was a test program. It has 
proven its work and has proven worthwhile. 
From it now will come some 29 similar 
schools to train Reserve officers in the latest 
in scientific and technological developments 
without disrupting their normal civilian 
duties and employment. 

New Haven thus may feel honored in the 
part it may well have played in setting in 
motion President's Eisenhower's New Look 
Reserve program. The citizen-sallors of this 
area again have demonstrated their interest 
and their loyalty. They have played a part, 
and an important one, in pointing toward 
realization of a sound national defense with- 
in proper economic limits. 

From this limited beginning it is expected 
that these programs ultimately will be es- 
tablished in some 100 major cities around the 
Nation. And the Nation will be the stronger 
and safer because of this launching made 
right here in our own community because 
some men had vision and others had the 
perseverance to stick by the charts, 


The Shadow Before 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, without 
any comment on my own part I should 
like to call attention to an editorial note 
which appeared in the August 1954 issue 
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of Harper’s magazine and an article 
which appeared in the Anchorage (Alas- 
ka) Daily Times of July 1954, headed 
“Secretary Writes Off GOP Election 
Hopes.” 
The note from Harper’s follows: 
Tre ror GAMBLERS 


If Mr. White's article on the Senate races 
leaves you in some doubt about how to place 
your bets In November, you might do well to 
watch the outcome of the Alaska territorial 
elections in October. From the record, they 
seem to be the most reliable political barom- 
eter available. The old saw that “as Maine 
goes, so goes the Nation” is, of course, no- 
torlously inaccurate; but if you substitute 
“Alaska,” the proverb becomes a pretty safe 
guide. Ever since 1916, the Alaskan voting 
has accurately foreshadowed the results of 
the subsequent national elections—even in 
the off year congressional races—with the 
exception of only 3 out of the 19 contests. 
A batting average of 0.842. 


The Anchorage Times article said: 

Secretary McKay wrote off Alaska so far as 
a Republican victory is concerned in the fall 
elections, according to political leaders who 
met with him Saturday afternoon. 

Those who attended said the Secretary 
sidestepped the issue of why Wally Hickel 
has not been recognized as national com- 
mitteeman even though elected to that office 
by the people. 

He also termed as “slily” the action of 
Alaskans in opposing the partition plan that 
was proposed last May in connection with 
statehood. 

Twelve persons met the Secretary in KENT 
studios for the conference. Larry Smyth, 
publicity director, accompanied the Secre- 
tary. Absent were William C. Strand, Di- 
rector of the Division of Territories, and 
Governor Heintzleman. 

Some of those attending reported that the 
meeting got off to an awkward start. Invi- 
tations had been sent by the Governor but 
he was not there. 

They said Secretary McKay convened the 
meeting and asked for questions, Herald 
Stringer pointed out that those attending 
had not been advised as to the purpose of 
the meeting. The Secretary said it was cus- 
tomary for him to meet with political lead- 
ers on his trips. 

Cash Cole, of Fairbanks, cited the failure 
of the national party to recognize Hickel 
after the election in Alaska. The Secretary 
was reported to have said that Leonard Hall, 
chairman of the national party, takes care 
of that and perhaps it would be a good plan 
to get him to come to Alaska. 

Cole also suggested that he, as chairman 
of the central committee, should accompany 
the Secretary on his trip and introduce him 
to political leaders in the various cities, 
This led to a discussion of the McKinley 
Park convention and the committee elections 
there. 

Secretary McKay was sald to have termed 
the McKinley meeting a caucus instead of a 
convention and commented that he could 
not recognize Cole without offending 40 other 
persons. 

Carl Rentschler told the Secretary that 
recognition of certain persons, or other party 
problems are not of concern to the average 
Alaskan. He asked how Republicans be 
elected in the general election next fall. 

Those who attended gave various word- 
ing to the Secretary’s comments, but there 
was agreement that he wrote off the party so 
far as the election is concerned. He indicat- 
ed his belief that few, if any, Republicans 
stand a chance of election. 

Rentschler termed statehood the most im- 
portant issue and Barbara Dimock, GOP 
delegate candidate, was reported to have 
taken issue with him. 

The Secretary told the group he was bom- 
barded with telegrams protesting the parti- 
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tion proposal, He asked various questions 
about the attitude of Alaskans and several 
participants in the discussion said he com- 
mented that opposing partition is the sil- 
liest thing they could do.“ 

The meeting terminated when Elmer Ras- 
muson said that the Interior Department's 
program is more important than partisan 
politics. He asked how hydroelectric de- 
velopment, highway construction, statehood, 
and other basic requirements could be 
brought about. 

Those attending sald that the questions 
went unanswered. Smyth noted that the 
Secretary had to leave to attend a public re- 
ception and the meeting adjourned. 

Those attending were: Olga Doheny, Carl 
Rentschler, Ralph Cottis, Herald Stringer, 
Margaret Rutledge, Cash Cole, Wally Hickel, 
Barbara Dimock, Sally Gorsuch, E. Wells Er- 
vin, Elmer Rasmuson, and Paul Robison. 


Rumors of Cuts in New England Railway 
Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Boston Globe 
of July 28, 1954, dealing with the ru- 
mored cuts in railway postal service in 
the New England area. 


The article is of particular interest to 
me because of the statements concerning 
specific curtailment of service in the 
Fifth District of Connecticut. I have re- 
peatedly protested any curtailment of 
mail service and have been reassured by 
the Post Office Department that no such 
curtailment has been authorized. In 
spite of this stand by the Department, 
the rumors still persist, and I continue 
to receive many requests from my dis- 
trict that no change in the present serv- 
ice be made. Naturally, I agree with any 
movement that tends to bring economy 
in Government spending, but I sincere- 
ly believe that it would not be economy 
of any kind to sacrifice mail deliveries 
such as rumored. 


The article follows: 


Posrorrice To Cur 25 MAIL TRAINS, UNION 
REVEALS 


Despite repeated denials from Washington 
of any curtailment in New England's postal 
transportation service, the discontinuance of 
service on 25 trains on the New Haven, Bos- 
ton & Maine and Boston & Albany Ratlroads 
has already been recommended by the Post- 
office Department, 

This was disclosed today by John J. Ken- 
nedy of the Back Bay, an official of the Na- 
tional Postal Transportation Association, an 
organization of postal employees affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. 

Kennedy is the association's special repre- 
sentative on mall allocation. 

Last week Kennedy disclosed that the 
Post Office Department planned to curtall 
postal transportation in New England by 50 
percent. He described cutdown plan as the 
“most drastic proposal ever to hit the postal 
transportation service in New England.” 

The Office of Postmaster General Arthur 
W. Summerfield in the past few days has 
repeatedly denied any such planned curtail. 
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ment. He has conceded only that the De- 
partment is conducting a survey designed to 
abolish dual service in some spots in the 
interest of cutting down the huge deficit 
under which the Department is operating. 

But Kennedy and other officials of the 


Resociation are in possession of copies of let-. 


ters from various district superintendents 
in the postal transportation service in New 
England to railroad officials advising them 
of the Department's intention to discon- 
tinue mail cars on certain trains. 

(Postal Transportation was formerly Rail- 
Way Mail Service.) 

LIST OF TRAINS 


Following fs a list of trains on which Ken- 
nedy says discontinuance of RPO service 
has been recommended: 

New Haven Railroad: 

Trains Nos. 49, 54, and 554 operating be- 
tween Boston and Springfield and New York. 

Trains Nos, 130, 135, 131, and 136 operating 
between Boston and Waterbury, Conn, 

‘Trains Nos, 50 and 405 between Grand Cen- 
tral Station and Springfield and return. 

Trains 150 and 157 between Winsted and 
Bridgeport and Waterbury, Conn. 

Boston and Maine: 

Trains 305 and 308, between St. Albans, 
Vt., and Boston (representing a 20 percent 
cut). A 

Trains 717 and 732, between Newport, Vt., 
and Springfield (representing a 25 percent 
cut). 

Trains 217 and 236 (east division) between 
Boston and Portsmouth. 

Trains 19, 123, 14, between Boston and 
Portland. 

Trains 2917 and 2914, to Intervale, N. H. 

Boston and Albany: Trains 36 and 6 to 
Albany. 

Kennedy said that If train No. 36 which 
leaves at 3:30 p. m. is curtailed, then there 
will be no mail transportation to Albany 
and the West by rail from 1:45 a. m. to 5 
p. m. on any given day. 

Kennedy said that a representative of the 
Post Office Department in Washington was 
in Boston last July 12 and briefed the gen- 
eral superintendent and district superin- 
tendents throughout the first division (New 
England) regarding the planned curtailment, 

“The representative made it clear that the 
cut-down action was mandatory,” Kennedy 
Stated. 

Kennedy pointed out that the curtailment 
ot service on trains where the mail used to 
be worked, or processed, en route will result 
in an accumulation of mails for long periods 
and, he said, business mails to and from 
Boston will be hit hard, especially since 
business establishnients have more than one 
delivery a day. 


— 
A Case of Hindsight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JENSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of providing additional infor- 
Mation about the highly controversial 
Coffee investigation, I am including, un- 
der consent, two editorials from the 
Journal of Commerce dated August 2, 
1954, and August 3, 1954. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Journal of Commerce of August 
2, 1954] 
A CASE or HinpsicntT 
The report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
u on its long drawn-out coffee in- 
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vestigation represents a curious mixture of 
fact and fiction. It can perhaps best be 
described as a brilliant case of hindsight and, 
despite its 1,100 typewritten pages, the re- 
port generated more heat than light as far 
as an understanding of the coffee situation 
is concerned. 

The story in a nutshell is that the Federal 
Trade Commission was suckered into a po- 
litical investigation. Small surprise then 
that it came up with a predominantly po- 
litical report. Most of the blame for the 
sharp increase in coffee prices since mid- 
1953 was laid at the doorstep of Brazil and 
of coffee speculators and, even more specifi- 
cally, of Brazilian coffee speculators. 

Domestic speculators do not haye many 
votes and Brazilians, of course, have none. 
Even a Democratic Federal Trade Commis- 
sion could not have done better. And the 
irony of the whole setup is that, deepite the 
fact that it was a Republican FTC Chairman 
who signed the report, the political benefits 
will accrue to the Democrats because most 
of the voters who can be swayed by such 
things at all simply won't believe that the 
Republicans can be so pure in condemning 
the coffee speculators. 

It probably was inevitable that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in carrying out its 
coffee inyestigation plunged deeply into the 
field of commodity price forecasting. 

Yet instead of recognizing the difficulties 
of commodity price analyses and. forecasts, 
it came up with a set of specific answers, 
including (1) a rather specific forecast of 
the size of the 1954-55 coffee crop differing 
from the latest Brazilian estimate; (2) the 
conclusion that the 1953-54 increase in the 
price of coffee should “scarcely have ex- 
ceeded 20 to 25 percent”; and (3) the admo- 
nition that the trade should have known 
that the boom would not last because “any 
given percentage change in the price of cof- 
fee is accompanied by approximately one- 
half that percentage change in the quantity 
consumed.” 

These conclusións were backed up by as 
neat a stack of equations, formulas, charts, 
and cycles as you may want to see. But 
none of these devices was quite as heipful 
in arriving at the final FTC conclusion as 
the now available information that the 
1954-55 crop initially had been overesti- 
mated and the fact that since Apri] there 
has been a sizable correction on coffee prices. 

These two factors obviously were the real 
clinchers. They enabled the FTC to point 
a finger at the big bad speculators. 

The only thing wrong with this attitude 
is that in mid-1953 and even late in 1953 
no one could be sure that the reports of 
the 1953 crop damage were nothing but 
another one in the series of what the FTC 
decries as typical Brazilian crop damage 
exaggerations. 

It would be an easy job to pick the FTC 
coffee report to pieces bit by bit. But 
nothing could be gained by such an atti- 
tude. The report is full of contradictions 
and, particularly as far as the functions of 
commodity futures exchanges are concerned, 
shows a complete lack of understanding. 


The “team of FTC attorneys, attorney- -` 


Investigators, economists, statisticians, and 
accountants” that devoted its full time to 
the coffee investigation for 4 months may 
have gotten “indispensable assistance” from 
members of the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority, but the report forces us to the con- 
clusion that the FTC team did not under- 
stand what the CEA representatives were 
talking about to them. 

The best—and we believe, fairest—way to 
describe the FTC report is to say that its 
conclusions were based on false premises. 

One just cannot judge last year's price 
movements on the basis of today's knowl- 
edge. 

Behind the FTC reasoning lurks a rather 
curious concept of what constitutes the 
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functioning of supply and demand in a free 
and competitive market. 

Actually, the coffee markets from mid- 
1953 through now behaved exactly as one 
should have expected under such a market 
system, 

Of course, there was excessive inventory 
buying; only we would not call it “exces- 
sive,” but rather “precautionary.” There is 
one striking difference between the Fro 
coffee team“ and members of the coffee 
trade. The coffee trade, in order to stay in 
business, had to make sure of obtaining the 
necessary coffee stocks to supply its cus- 
tomers, The FTC coffee team had no such 
worries. 

Of course, there was speculation in the 
coffee markets after the July 1953 severe 
frost. And eyen the FTC report admits that 
the 1953 frost damage was “extremely se- 
vere” (p. 87 of the report). 

If price is to act as regulator in a free and 
competitive economy, it will at times over- 
shoot its mark either on the upside or on the 
downside. 

The FTC seems to feel that there is some- 
thing unethical about the fact that some 
people made money on the 1953-54 rise 
in coffee. But this is exactly what makes 
our market system tick. What happened 
cannot just be condemned as the reflection 
of “inside information” as done in the FTC 
report. z 

There can be no functioning futures mar- 
kets without speculation. And speculation, 
by definition, includes the elements of pos- 
sible exaggeration and frequent margins of 
error. 

That much concerning the basic fallacies 
of the FTC coffee report. There are a num- 
ber of other aspects to the report which will 
be taken up by us separately. They have to 
do specifically with Brazil's more recent 
policy of “protecting” her coffee growers 
against price declines and the FTC “con- 
clusions” with respect to the role played by 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
this past year. 

[From the Journal of Commerce of August 3, 
1954] 
FTC's WHIPPING Bors—Tne COFFEE IN VIS 
TIGATION Reporr II 


The Increase in coffee prices since mid- 
1953, according to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission report on its 4 months’ investigation 
of the coffee market, was due to speculation 
rather than to competitive laws of supply 
and demand. 

That makes the speculators the bad boys 
in the picture. But the FTC investigating 
team went one step further and decided 
that the final responsibility for the excessive 
speculation in the coffee market rests with 
the Brazilian Government and with the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

These, in its opinion, are the two real vile 
lains in the play. 

The Brazilian Government is being blamed 
for two things: The inadequacy of the 
Brazilian coffee crop estimates and, of all 
things, its attempts to prop the price of 
coffee against declines. 

The argument that crop estimates could 
and should be improved is one that is ever 
prevent where and when such estimates are 
made—hy official or private sources. 

The only valid argument in this rerpoct 
is whether or not crop estimates are being 
deliberately doctored up, not to say falsified, 
Such claims are nothing unusual. They 
usually come from parties caught on the 
wreng side of the market. 

The FTC coffee report does not come right 
out and accuse anybody of deliberate lying, 
but it speaks of a perpetual (price-bullish) 
bias in the coffee-crop estimates and hints 
that a small group of Brazilian speculators 
usually are in possession of valuable inside 
information. 

That is a pretty rough accusation, particu- 
larly in the light of what all too often has 
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happened with official corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton crop estimates in this country. 

But be that as it may, the increase in 
United States Embassy staffs in coffee-pro- 
ducing countries certainly is not the answer, 

One of the most intriguing FTC arguments 
is the statement that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment aided and abetted the rise in coffee 
prices because it raised coffee export mini- 
mum prices from 53 cents to 87 cents per 
pound, effective July 1 of this year. That 
was a good 2 months after coffee prices had 
passed their peak and the anguish of the 
FTC investigators was probably due to the 
fact that the Brazilian Government helped 
to make the FTC prediction of lower coffee 
prices ahead come out wrong. 

This Brazilian step, as well as the Increase 
in the coffee-loan level that preceded it, was 
clearly designed for the purpose of protecting 
Brazilian coffee growers against sharp price 
declines following the 1953-54 price increase. 

If Brazil wants to run the risk of losing 
part of her export markets to other coffee- 
producing countries by putting artificial 
props under prices for Brazilian coffee, that 
is strictly. her affair. We can point out the 
danger in such an undertaking because we 
have frittered away part of our own agricul- 
tural export markets by the very same device, 

But it sounds slightly hypocritical for an 
agency of the United States Government to 
wax indignant over such practices in another 
country. The best way to put it is that the 
Brazilians have been apt pupils of ours and 
may have to pay the same price for their 
mistakes that we did if they persist in such a 

ley. ‘ 
ars far as the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange is concerned, the FTC report is 
trying hard to whip up the same old resent- 
ment that has been kindled by previous coffce 
investigations, particularly the so-called Gil- 
lette Senate investigation some 4 years ago. 

The report shows very little appreciation 
of the difficulties in regulating trading in any 
commodity that is strictly an import com- 
modity and consequently is largely outside 
the exchange's jurisdiction. 

In order to fortify its case against the 
coffee futures market, the FTC, in addition 
to warming up the old turkey that a futures 
contract, because of its limited delivery fea- 
ture, may fall into the category of monopo- 
listic trade practices or even restraint of 
trade, came up with a new “general theory 
of futures trading that differs from more 
conventional treatment.” That is really dig- 
ging deep. 

The FTC report states that in a 
the coffee futures market it followed the 
ideas developed in a study of futures trading 
by the twentieth century fund. As this 
study has not yet been published, we cannot 
judge the FTC claim. But it may well be 
that the Washington research organization 
later on will have something to say about 
this. 

The FTC researchers apparently had dif- 
culties in understanding the functioning of 
futures markets and particularly the rela- 
tionship between hedging and speculation. 

The FTC no doubt was correct in the state- 
ment that the coffee futures market u a 
rather thin market and hence, at times, sub- 
ject to sharp price fluctuations. What the 
FTC docs not understand, however, is the 
fact that you cannot legislate a broader mar- 
ket. Its attempt to prove that a change 
in the futures contract could do the trick is 
wenk, particularly in view of the fate of the 
so-called universal coffee contract that was 
adopted in 1950 at the insistence of the 
Gillette investigating committee—and did 
not get anywhere. 

The FTC report tries to crucify the ex- 
change because of a number of technical vio- 
lations of trading rules it discovered, and 
comes up with the pat answer that the only 
solution is to put the exchange under Gov- 
ernment supervision, 


‘This has always been the aim of the New 
Deal crowd, despite the fact that erratic and 
excessive price moyements are nothing un- 
usual in futures markets under Government 
control as well. It is a fallacy that Govern- 
ment control is a panacea. The surprising 
part is that a top egency of a Republican 
administration has been suckered into the 
same ideas. 

Regardless of the gravity of these technical 
violations of trading rules, it is utter non- 
sense to give the impression that these so- 
called irregularities were responsible for even 
part of the 1953-54 rise in coffee prices, 

Actually, we are inclined to take a much 
more serious view of one factor brought out 
in the official answer of the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange to the FTC charges. 

In this release it is stated verbatim: “It 
is significant that, while the exchange gave 
the FTC the fullest cooperation, the agency 
raised no questions about the so-called irreg- 
ularities, but issued them without giving us 
an opportunity to explain or answer them.” 

The FTC had better come up with a satis- 
factory explanation for this attitude unless 
it likes operating under the stigma of still 
being a New Deal island in Washington. 


Tax Relief for a Few 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sound interpretive editorial 
on the tax bill entitled “Tax Relief for a 
Few,” appearing in the August 2, 1954, 
issue of the Boston Post of Boston, Mass.: 

Tax RELIEF von A Few 


The tax bill which Congress passed last 
week runs to nearly 1,000 printed pages. This 
makes it somewhat longer than Gone With 
the Wind, if somewhat less entertaining. 

Now that both branches of Congress have 
had a hand in chopping, altering, and 
amending the bill, it will take a team of 
experta about 10 days to put it into final 
correct form so that the President will be 
able to read and then sign it—and still get 
in a few holes of golf. 

In the course of congressional debates and 
conferences, the bill was revised in almost all 
its provisions. The Congressmen changed 
everything but the main plot, which is, of 
course, political. 

The Republicans, who wrote the original 
version, are anxious to keep their seats in the 
coming midterm elections. And President 
Eisenhower, who finds this Republican Con- 
gress difficult enough to deal with, is afraid 
that if some of his boys are replaced by 
wicked Democrats, things will be terrible 
for the next 2 years. 

On their side of the congressional aisles, 
the Republicans were yoting to do things 
they can present to the voters next fall as 
great tax benefits, On the other side, the 
hungry Democrats were looking for a chance 
to bring home a few benefits for side, 
to be orated to the “pecpul” in October. 

The tax bill which the two parties finally 
completed is almed to please two groups: 
(1) The rich, and (2) the rest of us. 

The rich are favored because they have 
money and influence, and the Congressmen 
need both of these in time of crisis—which 
is to say in the next campaign. 

The rest of us get some attention because 
we have the votes, and although the poli- 
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tlolans belicve you can fool most of the 
people most of the time they get alittle 
nervous when elections loom. 

The rich got income-tax relief in one pro- 
vision of the tax bill which allows a special 
exemption on income received from stock 
dividends. It is estimated that 7 million 
people of the country—about 4 percent of 
the total -population—own some stock. 
These will save $200 million this year. 

The rest of us get relief only in special 
ways. For instance, those who have heavy 
medical expenses can write these into their 
income-tax reckoning if the amount spent is 
3 percent of the taxpayers’ Income. Until 
the new bill was passed, such expenses had 
to amount to 5 percent of the income before 
they could be deducted. 

There are other benefits, some to business, 
some to individuals. And there is no ques- 
tion that many of them are good, giving 
relief to hampered businessmen or to spe- 
cial groups within the public who were un- 
fairly burdened. The wise changes will, of 
course, benefit the national economy. 

On the other hand, Congress lacked either 
the courage or the wisdom to make broad 
revisions which would have benefited all the 
taxpayers. An increase, for instance, in the 
amount of personal exemption for everyone 
would have helped those elite dividend pay- 
ers—and at the same time millions of others 
not fortunate enough to own securities. Fur- 
thermore, it would have increased national 
purchasing power and thus stimulated all 
business. 

Of course, Congress couldn't do anything 
Uke that. In the first place, it's too simple, 
and Congressmen don't like simple plans 
when they can have a nice complex one in- 
stead. 

In the second place, the Democrats pro- 
posed just such a bold proposal to benefit 
the most people. 

You can’t expect a Republican Congress 
to accept a Democratic idea merely because 
it would be to the people's advantage. What 
sort of politics would that be? 


No Gamble—Everybody Wins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to have inserted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Record an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Daily News on 
Monday, August 2, 1954, entitled “No 
Gamble—Everybody Wins.” This edi- 
torial gives an appraisal of Congressman 
PAuL A. Frno’s bill for a national lottery. 
It makes very interesting reading and 
I. urge every Member of the House to 
Tread this editorial comment: 

No Game.e—Evrarsopy Wins 

The News for years has been in favor of a 
national lottery, as an institution which 
would combine a lot of fun for a lot of peo- 
ple with a painless, voluntary form of tax- 
ation which ought to raise big revenue. 

It's a pleasure to note that we have some 
distinguished company in our lottery camp. 
The company is Representative Paul. A. 
Foro, a Bronx Republican. In the current 
(August) issue of the American magazine, 
Congressman Privo has a detailed and we 
think extremely appetizing article explain- 
ing why he has introduced a national lottery 
bill in the House of Representatives. 
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No gamble—everybody wins” is the line 
in which Mr. Fo sums up his whole lot- 
tery philosophy. He feels that, even if you 
don't win a prize, you do buy a beautiful 
dream of wealth and happiness with each 
lottery ticket, and the dream lasts until the 
drawing. 

Before introducing the bill, Fro conducted 

extensive researches into all angles and as- 
pects of the lottery question. “I learned,” 
he said, “some astonishing things’—which 
we'd call an understatement. 
. One of these things was that, as nearly as 
can be estimated, gambling in the United 
States is a §30-billion-a-year industry—30 
billions, we said. This includes all forms 
of gambling, legal and illegal, 

It is also estimated that 57 percent of all 
the grownups in the United States gamble 
regularly on a multitude of things—horse 
Taces, numbers, sports events, clubs and 
church raffies, office pools, slot machines, 
etc., etc. You can't stop em. The fact that 
so many of our laws attempt to stop em is 
what keeps the gambling industry crawling 
with racketeers and highbinders, and paying 
few taxes. r 
THIRTY BILLION. DOLLARS WORTH OF GAMBLING 


Few, that is, as compared with what a 
#30 billion industry ought to pay. Even 
so, the 24 States that permit parimutuel 
betting at race tracks gather a total of $100 
million a year from this source. 

Fro points out that United States tax- 
payers now put out about $4,500,000,000 a 
year to care for disabled veterans, old age 
Pensioners, blind people, and others in need 
of public support./ The lottery he proposes 
would turn much of its earnings over to the 
Government agencies caring for these peo- 
ple—and "I am confident * * * would not 
only make these services less of a burden 
on the budget, but would also provide addi- 
tional billions for general tax relief.” 

* . * . . 

The most shocking single thing he dis- 
covered in his researches, says Fo is that 
Americans spend somewhere between 4 and 
6 billion a year on foreign lotteries. It's 
1 * of course; but again, try and stop 
t. ‘ 
For our dough, Frwo discovered at least 
one thing more shocking than that. It was 
that an estimated 50 percent of all foreign 
lottery tickets sold in the United States are 
counterfeits, fakes, complete phonies. Home- 
grown crooks get all this money. 


PAINLESS TAXATION 


The United States dollar spent for genuine 
foreign lottery tickets go, in part, to lighten 
the tax loads of people in Ireland, Australia, 
Spain, France, and numerous other countries. 

Suppose we should set up a national lot- 
tery. How big could we reasonably expect 
it to be? Based on the experiences of na- 
tions running such lotteries, the amounts 
our own people spend in gambling, and the 
United States! population of 162 million, 
Frno’s estimate is that a United States 
lottery would turn over at least $10 billion 
& yenr. 

Average this sum out among our 41 mil- 
non Federal income taxpayers, and you get 
@ tax reduction of $250 per year per per- 
son—plus a barrel of painlessly raised rey- 
enug for yeterans, pensioners, et al. 

Frno's bill calls for creation of a commis- 
sion of respected Americans, to be appointed 
by the President with the Senate's advice and 
consent. This group would draw up rules, 
regulations, and eaferuards for a national 
lottery, including provisions for periodic 
drawings and sale of tickets—the latter pref- 
erably through the post offices. Citizens of 
tach State would decide by referendum 
whether or not they wanted the tickets sold 
Within their borders. 

Presumably there is no chance of this 
bill's passing at the current session of Con- 
gress, now winding up. But we hope Fino 

t 
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will keep it alive, and keep hammering for 
it. Some day, we also hope, Americans will 
get hep to themselves, set up a national lot- 
tery, and enjoy this orm of painless tax- 
ation forever after. 


Thoughts on the Warsaw Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, war is not 
and never can be one of mankind's most 
elevated and enlightened occupations. 
For war is a wicked thing which, arous- 
ing man’s most destructive and com- 
bative passions, bequeaths to the days 
thereafter the unpleasant human dis- 
tress of pain, sorrow, and misery. 

War always calls forth splendid quali- 
ties of courage, self-sacrifice, endurance, 
and heroism. These, in some measure, 
help to compensate for its destruction 
and misery. 

In World War I there were many mo- 
ments of splendor and heroism; there 
were also many moments of misery and 
pain. But surely there were few in- 
stances in this great universal conflict 
when both pain and heroism reached 
such heights as in the Warsaw uprising 
of August 1944. 

Under the leadership of a great Polish 
patriot, General Bor-Komorowski, the 
Polish secret army rose in rebellion 
against the Nazi forces located in Po- 
land. With a display of heroism that has 
long excited the admiration of the free 
world, the Poles fought relentlessly for 
63 days until at last, their ammunition 
and supplies dwindling and their forces 
reduced by 300,000 casualties, they were 
compelled to surrender. 

Polish courage, self-sacrifice, endur- 
ance, and heroism were not wanting in 
this terrible incident. Nor was Soviet 
treachery wanting; for if ever there was 
an instance during the last war that 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt 
Russian treachery it was their failure to 
support the Poiish insurgents of Warsaw 
in August 1944. The revolt of the secret 
army was timed with the arrival of So- 
viet forces at the gates of Warsaw. Gen- 
eral Bor gave the signal to attack, but 
the Soviet Russians, in a manner remi- 
niscent of prior and subsequent treach- 
ery, lay back upon their silenced guns, 
refusing to join in the Polish effort un- 
til the German Army, reinforced, had 
destroyed the secret army, and along 
with it had weakened the force of Polish 
resistance and Poland's great hope for 
freedom and democracy. What is more, 
the Soviets refused permission to the Al- 
lies to fly in supplies to beseiged Warsaw. 
Thus, isolated and battle-weary, General 
Bor and his gallant troops were com- 
pelled to accept defeat. 

That the Warsaw uprising brought 
added misery to Poland goes without 
saying. The loss of 300,000 men is a 
formidable loss to any nation and who is 
there that can measure the pain and 
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grief visited upon the friends, relatives, 
and associates of these martyrs for free- 
dom's sake. More than that, the great 
tragedy of this defeat lies in the fact that 
Poland had now no longer a force with 
sufficient strength to keep her from fall- 
ing within the Soviet orbit. 

However distressing the suppression of 
the ill-fated Warsaw uprising may haye 
been, however much sorrow its failure 
had wrought in Poland, and however 
grave have been its consequences, no 
one—not even the Communists—can de- 
tract from the splendid example of her- 
oism, courage, and endurance that was 
demonstrated to the world on this his- 
toric occasion by General Bor and his 
secret army. The glory that was theirs 
was the glory of Poland; and for all the 


- world may this heroic effort remain for- 


ever more a lasting monument to a peo- 
ple who loved freedom so much that they 
died for it. 


Reply to Arnold Toynbee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a reply to the article by 
the historian, Arnold Toynbee, entitled 
“The Revolution We Are Living 
Through.” This article was published 
about a week ago and the reply thereto 
has been prepared by my friend Mr. 
Carl Neprud, of Coon Valley, Wis. I 
commend it to the attention of all Mem- 
bers: 

COMMENTS ON ARNOLD TOYNBEE'S ARTICLE, THE 
REVOLUTION Wer Are Living THROUGH, 
Founp ux NEW York Times, ISSUE oF 
JULY 25 
In his article the Revolution We are Liv- 

ing Through in the July 25 issue of the New 

York Times magazine the British professor, 

Arnold J. Toynbee, asks “when is a ‘native’ 

not a native” and answers his own question 

by saying when he is a Communist.” 

In amplification, Professor Toynbee adds: 
“The Chinese, the North Koreans, the Viet- 
minh were ‘natives’ yesterday but as Com- 
munists they are human beings again to- 
day.” 

The learned professor says that by defini- 
tion a “native” is a “human being to whom 
Western members of Parliament and Sena- 
tors do not have to pay attention” but, on 
the other hand, “a Communist is a buman 
being who makes Senators and members of 
Parliament sit up and take notice,” adding 
that “such notice is, of course, unfriendly 
and uncomplimentary but, being buman, 
we will, all of us, choose to be excommuni- 
cated as satanic human beings if the only 
alternative is to be branded as livestock or 
to be seen as trees walking.” 

Were the above remarks to have been 
written by some Red propagandist wanting 
to deceive the American people and there- 
by to win friends for communism, it would 
all be understandable but, instead, they 
come from the pen of an internationally 
known professor of history. One does not 
have to be much of an historian to baye 
some knowledge of Red practices, both past 
and present, such as sending cattle trains 
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full of innocent, decent people into slavery 
or something worse; or purging people high 
and low with or without any pretext or 
semblance of reason or justice; or subjecting 
American and other United Nation prison- 
ers-of-war to ghastly torture or horrible 
forms of death. 

This is indeed an age of revolution and it 
apparently affects even connotation of words 
as, in this case, the meaning of the word 
“native.” The undersigned, who is a na- 
tive” of the United States, is not insulted by 
being called a native. Nor, in his opinion, 
is a Chinese, or a Czech, or anyone else in- 
sulted by being called a “native” of the 
country which was his homeland before it 
came under control of Communist aggressors. 

In understanding Professor Toynbee one 
must remember that he is a Britisher and 
that by British usage the word “native” may 
carry with it some low connotation but surely 
that is only in the minds of Britishers and 
no similar meaning obtains in the minds of 
other people—not even in the minds of 
Americans who to this day may still be 
looked upon by certain classes of Britishers 
as being some type of former British colo- 
nials. It is noted that same gratuitous re- 
marks are offered to us all by Professor Toyn- 
bee who declares that we are slow in recog- 
nizing the existence of a Communist China. 

The British like to think of themselves 
as realistic. On the score of freedom, how- 
ever, it is America that is realistic for Amer- 
ica does not lose track of the hundreds of 
millions of innocent people who are now 
slaves of Communist dictators. Reversing 
the picture by telling those people that they 
would be livestock If they were back in their 
own native countries can surely serve but 
to destroy their last vestige of hope of ever 
getting out of the servitude which is now 
their lot. Professor Toynbee wants America 
to join in sealing the doom of the hundreds 
of millions who have been enslaved by recog- 
nizing Peiping and thereby condoning the 
outrageous treatment the Chinese Commu- 
nists gunmen have accorded not only the 
Chinese people but American citizens and 
others who have become their victims. 

As a historian with the task of keeping 
abreast of events, Professor Toynbee should 
know that one of the cornerstones of Amer- 
ican policy, as asserted with respect to Korea, 
Indochina, and other areas subjected to Com- 
munist aggression, is that of peoples’ self- 
determination by fair elections. 

Cart NEPRUD, 

Coon VALLEY, WIS., July 26, 1954. 


Is Dulles Inviting Red Conquest of Quemoy 
and Other Nationalist Islands? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, press re- 
ports today indicate that Sceretary 
Dulles yesterday set forth American 
policy toward Nationalist China as 
follows: 

The United States is committed to use 
air and sea power to defend Generalissimo 
Chiang Kal-shek's Formosa and the nearby 
Pescadores even though there is no formal 
treaty. Thought has been given to such a 
treaty and to a northeast Asian security bloe 
to include Formosa, Japan, and Korea, but 
no decision has been reached. 
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Former Secretary Dean Acheson was 
severely criticized for omitting South 


Korea when listing areas of the Pacific, 


the defense of which he considered to be 
of primary interest to the United States, 
as contrasted with areas dependent for 
defense upon the United Nations. Mr. 
Acheson was accused of inviding Red ag- 
gression against South Korea. 

Secretary Dulles has now seen fit to 
emphasize that the United States is not 
committed to defend Quemoy and the 
other Nationalist-held islands, which 
stretch out in a long chain close to the 
Chinese mainland, Loss of these islands 
would make the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores much more difficult. It 
was on these islands, not Formosa, that 
the Formosa-bound Red tide was 
stopped. 

Whether or not we would consider it 
feasible to help prevent these valuable 
outposts from falling into Communist 
hands, there appears to be no sound rea- 
son for the Secretary to practically in- 
vite the Communists to try to seize them. 


Conmar Plant in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pride that I 
point to Greenwood, Miss., my own home 
town and the home of many of my con- 
stituents, as a prototype of the remark- 
able industrialization that today is tak- 
ing place in the South. 


Historically an agricultural commu- 
nity, 6 months from now Greenwood will 
also be an important center of the rap- 
idly growing southern apparel industry. 

This great development in the eco- 
nomic nature of Greenwood will be the 
result of an all-out effort by the up-to- 
date civic leaders and citizenry of the 
community and of the foresight of one of 
the Nation's leading manufacturers of 
slide fasteners. 

It is my pleasure to report that ground 
has been broken in Greenwood for the 
largest zipper manufacturing facility be- 
low Mason and Dixon's line by Conmar 
Products Corp., of Newark, N. J. 

An ultramodern $750,000 building will 
house $500,000 worth of Conmar-de- 
signed and built production equipment, 
will eventually employ about 300 Green- 
wood people, and will bring an annual 
payroll of about $1 million to the area. 
This major industrial enterprise will 
produce 50 million zippers annually for 
the fast growing southern work clothes, 
textile, and women’s wear industry. 

We of Greenwood have great confl- 
dence that this is only the beginning of 


an era of prosperity for our community, - 


use the company we have chosen— 
and which has chosen us—has an out- 
standing record of achievement and is 
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headed by an outstanding American of 
unusual abilities and accomplishments. 

The founder and president of Conmar 
Products Corp. is Alexander Konoff, a 
man who in the best American tradition 
came to this country a penniless immi- 
grant boy with no formal education, and 
who today holds a doctorate in mechan- 
ical engineering and has built two 
multimillion-dollar manufacturing com- 
panies. 

Mr. Konoff founded Conmar 21 years 
ago in 1933, in the midst of the depres- 
sion, and in 5 years had established his 
company as second ranking in the slide 
fastener industry. Conmar’s Green- 
wood plant, which will be completed 
next spring, will be its third factory. 
Conmar's new nonjamming slider, called 
Conmatic, which is so engineered that it 
will not snag or become stuck, is making 
zipper history. 

Both my constituents and the manage- 
ment of Conmar have great plans for 
Greenwood’s first factory. It is an ultra- 
modern plant, which was designed to 
facilitate expansion as the fortunes of 
Conmar and Greenwood continue to 
grow hand-in-hand. Conmar’s south- 
ern branch will provide the quickest pos- 
sible service to the expanding southern 
apparel industry. 

Mr. Konoff is a man of great sincerity. 
Before he would consider bringing his 
company’s new plant to Greenwood, he 
invited leaders of the community 1,305 
miles to Conmar's Newark, N. J., head- 
quarters because he felt it only fair that 
they should see what kind of company 
they were inviting to their community. 

He is a compassionate man who has 
never forgotten his early days of hunger 
and poverty and whose deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of his fellow 
men has resulted in the design of many 
features for the comfort of his Green- 
wood employees in the new building. 

I would like to read into the Recorp 
the address Mr. Konoff made to Gov. 
Hugh White, of Mississippi, Mayor Allen 
Saffold, and the citizens of Greenwood 
during the recent ceremonies connected 
with the ground breaking, because they 
symbolize the whole philosophy of this 
great, philanthropic, humanitarian 
American. His remarks follow: 

I would like to take a moment to express 
my appreciation for the welcome you have 
given my associates—and myself. 

When our customers moved to the South, 
we knew that we would soon follow them. 
Our search for a suitable location took us 
to many towns and cities but—from the 
time I first saw Greenwood I knew that 
Conmar belonged here. The friendly spirit 
of your community as reflected by your 
mayor—the members of the chamber of 
commerce—and all your citizens—appealed 
to me. You made us feel at home from the 
start and today’s ceremonies are only a 
symbol. We have long since become a part 
of Greenwood, a town in which we want to 
live—and work—and build. 

I am sure that Conmar will flourish In 
your southern soll as it has elsewhere. I 
am equally sure that Greenwood will con- 
tinue to grow with us and that our associa- 
tion will be a long, happy, and prosperous 
one. 

This Is not the first time that I have par- 
ticipated In the creation of a new and suc- 
cessful enterprise. About 40 years ago I 
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-founded an industry that was entirely new 
in the United States—the manufacturing of 
moving eyes for dolls. Today our associate 
company, the Margon Corp., is the largest 
of its kind in the world, employing nearly 
1,000 people in Bayonne, N. J. 

About 20 years ago I established Conmar 
Products Corp. I recognized the need for 
developing the zipper which, at that time, 
was regarded as a mere novelty. 

Today the zipper is a staple necessity. 
Billions of slide fasteners are used annually 
for clothing, leather goods, and a wide vari- 
ety of other civilian and military articles, 
New uses for the zipper and improvements 
in the mechanism are constantly being intro- 
duced. As a result, the demand for zippers 
increases year after year. The technical 
know-how of our company is contributing 
to the continuing growth of the industry. 

Our insistence on precision workmanship 
has made the name “Conmar” synonymous 
with the highest quality standards. These 
are some of the reasons why we are one of 
the leading producers in the country today. 

Mayor Saffold and some members of the 
chamber of commerce have visited us in 
Newark and have seen—firsthand—our mod- 
ern plant and its technically advanced equip- 
ment, which we designed and built. You will 
be pleased to know that our new plant here 
will be even more modern and will be 
equipped with our latest machinery. 

My recent participation in the industriali- 
vation of the State of Israel is another 
example of my interest in new undertakings, 
I had the privilege of helping to organize 
two new companies, a textile concern and 
a plastics firm, Both organizations are al- 
ready thriving and giving employment to 
many Israeli citizens. In the same manner, 
I trust we shall be pioneers in the indus- 
trialization of Greenwood. 

Many people ask me why I continue to 
open new enterprises and why I don't take 
life easy Instead. All my life I have worked 
hard and I pray that I will have the strength 
and the courage to continue to do so. I can 
find no better explanation of my feeling and 
no better answer to the questions of my 
friends—than the words of the great Eng- 
lish philosopher, John Ruskin, who said: 
“When we build—let us think that we build 
forever. Let it not be for present use alone. 
Let it be such work as our descendants will 
thank us for, and let us think, as we lay 
stone on stone, that a time ts to come when 
those stones will be held sacred because our 
hands have touched them, and that men 
will say, as they look upon the labor and the 
wrought substances of them: See, this our 
fathers did for us.” 

This is why it is a thrill for me to be 
here today and why I look forward with 
confidence to the growth of Conmar in 
Greenwood. 


Thank you. 


Fantastic Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial which appeared 
sometime ago in the Jersey Journal, a 
leading newspaper in the State of New 
Jersey. I make no comment upon its 
content. It speaks for itself: 

Fantastic STORY 

The revelation by former Gov. Harold 

Homan, In a posthumously opened letter, 
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that he took $300,000 from his South Amboy 
bank is at once a fantastic, a tragic, and a 
Sad story as well as a last effort at atonement. 

It is fantastic to think now that all 
through his era of political prominence, a 
period of more than a quarter of a century, 
that Harold Hoffman was guilty of taking 
money from a bank. Certainly, no one 
would ever have suspected that this most 
genial of gtory tellers and most enchanting 
of toastmasters was living all these years 
under such a cloud. 

It is a tragic story because it started so 
early In his career and continued so Inexor- 
ably until his death and after. It started 
when he went Into debt in his first campaign 
for Congress in 1926. What seemed then to 
be only a new height for the World War I 
hero who had been mayor of South Amboy 
really was the opening chapter of the 
tragedy. It continued through his period as 
motor vehicles commissioner, through his 
governorship, and through his many years 
as director of the State unemployment com- 
pensation commission. Posthumously his 
letter tells of his frustration when he turned 
to another State official for help and says 
that that person led him to take another 
$150,000 in a plan to gamble the way back to 
solvency. 

It is a sad story becayse Harold Hoffman 
was one of the most likable personalities 
ever in politics anywhere. He was a fun- 
lover. His shenanigans at the circus saints 
and sinners were known everywhere that pol- 
iticilans gathered and where people appreci- 
ated a good laugh, It is sad because a man 
who was on the surface a most happy man 
will now be remembered largely because of an 
embezzlement rather than his laughter. 

The letter, however, does make some 
atonement for the past. Certainly it is a 
swift justification of Governor Meyner's po- 
sition with regard to the UCC. The Gov- 
ernor was sharply criticized after the former 
Governor's death. The faithful Hoffmanites 
around the State were quick to feel that the 
suspension of Hoffman from the UCO had 
contributed to his death through strain and 
worry. Now the letter shows what really 
was the strain and really caused the worry. 

There are few political stories more fan- 
tastic or sadder in their endings, 


Who’s Selling Us Down the Colorado? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., August 
1, 1954: 

Wo's SELLING Us Down THE COLORADO? 

The Republican Party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives stands indicted in the eyes of 
the upper Colorado River Basin States for 
selling out our economic Interests in behalf 
of California and such coconspirators as the 
Californians could enlist to torpedo our water 
storage and diversion projects. 

The rejection by the House of the Arkan- 
ans-Fryingpan project was a scurrilous com- 
promise. The responsibility rests with the 
Republican membership and the leadership 
of that body. 

It is vaporous nonsense for Representative 
Encar CHEONWETH, Republican, of the Third 
Congressional District of Colorado, to bleat 
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about Democratic opposition. Mr. CHENO-= 
Wern fought for the project and deserves 
credit for that much. But the failure was 
the failure of his party. And some share of 
the blame must rest with the Eisenhower 
administration, although the Department of 
the Interior urged acceptance of the project 
and asked for authorization of the upper 
Colorado storage program—which is also a 
dead pigeon. The leadership of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in both causes has been 
somewhat short of inspiring, > 

When the Boulder Canyon Project Act was 
passed in 1928. permitting the construction 
of Boulder Dam which was the key unit in 
the storage and power system provided for 
California's benefit, Representatives of that 
State assured those of the upper basin States 
of California’s cooperation when the time 
came to engineer the upper Colorado for ben- 
eficial use. That time is at hand. But the 
Californians have run out on their pledge. 

Because California is a politically potent 
State, with a slug of votes in Congress and 
at the polls, and with a Vice President and a 
majority leader of the Senate, California is 
strategically favored in making deals and 
trades with such other yote-rich States as 
Texas and New York. 

The Republican Party and the Eisenhower 
administration are supposed to be interested, 
however, in the economic and social welfare 
of the whole country. That imposes an obli- 
gation to apply the same degree of party 
responsibility and the same disciplines of 
leadership to such a vital project as the 
Arkansas-Frying Pan as it has, for example, 
in the revisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946. But has it worked out that way? It 
has not. 

The Denver Post has sald many times that 
regardless of the stated motives of the pres- 
ent administration and the party in power, 
ita inaction in authorizing new and feasible 
water projects is slowly strangling the Bureau 
of Reclamation and costing the GOP the sup- 
port and respect of the West. There is no 
way for the controlling party to evade re- 
sponsibility for its failures. It will either 
deliver on its professed devotion to con- 
tinued western water and resource develop- 
ment, or it will not. To date the Repub- 
lican Party has not delivered. 

The Arkansas-Frying Pan project was to 
have cost $173 million. Power purchasers, 
municipal water users and irrigators would 
have repaid the Government all but 623 mil- 
lion, The total benefits from that project 
were estimated to be $1.48 for every 81 in- 
vested. And of the $23 million in nonreim- 
bursable costs, $20 million was to have been 

for flood control on a river which 
did 829 million worth of damage in the 
Pueblo area in 1921 alone. 

That project would have carried water 
from the 10,000-foot elevations west of the 
Continental Divide to more than 300,000 peo- 
ple (1) to provide 185,000 acre-feet of water 
for supplemental irrigation of 322,000 acres 
of land, (2) generate 505 million kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year, and (3) supply 
15,000 acre-feet of water for Pueblo, Man- 
ganola, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, 
Lamar, Crowley, Wiley, Bads, and other towns 
in the Arkansas Valley. 

A great majority of the myopic Members 
of Congress who voted against that project 
have not been within 1,000 miles of the area 
it would serve. Nor have they ever seen the 
multi-million-dollar benefits accruing to the 
region and the Nation at large from the 
Colorado-Big Thompson transmountain di- 
version which today is saving the economic 
life of farmers and towns suffering from the 
attrition of protracted drought. 

No; the Congressmen who voted acainst 
the Rocky Mountain West on this one are 
men of little vision, less faith, and no curi- 
osity. They let themselves become pawns 
in a dirty game of interregional political 
controversy by which the people of one area 
would overpower and profit from the people 
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of another. And the vehicle for this sell- 
out, this doublecross is, unfortunately, a 
party which bas a great stake in the orderly 
prosecution of western development as an 
answer to critics who have resented what 
they consider to be reckless plunder of the 


Treasury in the past. 


Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a subcommittee of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee has 
been conducting hearings with regard 
to the Panama Canal and the manner in 
which Public Law 841 of the 8lst Con- 
gress which provided for the reorgani- 
zation of the operation of the canal has 
been carried into effect. 

The final report of the subcommittee 
should be available in about 3 months. 
Meanwhile, there has been sufficient in- 
terest in the probable views of the sub- 
committee with regard to some phases 
of the investigation that an interim re- 
port has been prepared and made to the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee and is now available. 

The report reads as follows: 

INTERIM REPORT RE PANAMA CANAL 


In 1948, the Panama Railroad Company 
was reincorporated as a Federal corporation 
and the functions of operating the Panama 
Canal with all of its adjuncts was assigned 
to it. Subsequently, by Public Law 841, 8ist 
Congress, the reorganization of the two en- 
tities existing in the Canal Zone, the Canal 
Zone Government and the Panama Canal 
Company, was compicted, and on July 1, 
1951, operation under the new arrangement 
was begun. The fundamental change ef- 
Tected by these two laws was the change of 
the theory of operation of the canal from a 
spending agency of the Government into a 
business corporation charged with the neces- 
sity of earning enough money through its 
operations to meet its expenses, including 
interest and amortization on its cost. 

United States citizen employecs of the 
Canal Zone Government were paid wages at 
the rates preyailing in the United States 
plus 25 percent and comparable pay scales 
have been established for employees of the 
Panama Canal Company by action of its 
Board of Directors. During the 82d Con- 
gress, the Appropriations Committee cast 
critical eyes upon the premium and directed 
that the Governor have a study made to de- 
termine the reasonableness of the rates of 
compensation and related benefits in the 
zone. Accordingly, the firm of Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton were retained to conduct a study 
and its report has been submitted to the 
committee. 

During the present session of Congress, the 
committee, through its subcommittee on the 
Panama Canal, untook a study of the opera- 
tion of Public Law 841, Extensive hearings 
were held at which steamship operators us- 
ing the canal, representatives of the Canal 
Zone employees, General Accounting Office 
and the Governor were heard. In the course 
of the hearings, a large amount of informa- 
tion was assembled and it is the intention of 
the committee to prepare a full report em- 
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bodying much of this data for use in prepar- 
ing such legislation as may be proven to be 
desirable in the light of the facts adduced. 
As might be expected, the various groups 
interested in the efficient operation of the 
canal presented various ideas for improve- 
ment both in existing legislation and admin- 
istration, These will be treated fully in the 
report. 

However, there were certain facts upon 
which there was substantial agreement. As 
to tolls, while the figures on the transfer 
valuations have not been completed by the 
Bureau of the Budget, nevertheless, the data 
at hand indicates that the present rates are 
adequate to meet the expenses and obliga- 
tions of the Panama Canal Company and the 
Canal Zone Government, and that there is 
no justification for any increase under the 
provisions of existing law. 

As to administration, most of the wit- 
nesses were agreed that considerable im- 
provement had been accomplished and fur- 
ther improvement was possible, although 
they differed widely as to methods. As to 
the employees, all were in agreement that 
the compensation, whether in the form of 
wages or benefits, must be adequate to assure 
a competent working force of United States 
citizens in the zone. In view of the fact that 
living conditions, by reason of climate and 
isolation, are less attractive than in the 
United States, sufficient inducements must 
be offered to attract and keep necessary em- 
ployees so as to minimize the expense of 
labor turnover, There was no disagreement 
as to the necessity of maintaining the pres- 
ent 26 percent differential over United States 
wages. Nor was there any disagreement that 
benefits in addition to those enjoyed in simi- 
lar employment in the States are required. 

It appears that the recurring uncertainties 
created by the various changes in income are 
likely to be as damaging to morale as its pos- 
sible inadequacy. The average person re- 
quires a degree of security, with some oppor- 
tunity to make plans for his future based on 
his income and the many changes during the 
past few years without hearing or, for that 
matter, without notice, have been damaging 
to morale. Income tax was extended to wages 
in 1951, rents have been increased, commis- 
sary prices have been increased to cover a 
portion of Canal Zone Government costs 
now allocated to the employees, and an effort 
has been made to effect a reduction in the 
Wage differential. These and similar factors 
have contributed to an unsettled atmosphere 
and no doubt have contributed materially 
to the increased rate of turnover among re- 
cent employees, 

* . . . . 


The committee intends, prior to the Issu- 
ance of a complete report, to obtain the 
views of the Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion regarding employee compensation. 

It is the hope of the committee that rec- 
ommendations to be embodicd in its report 
will be studied by the committees and 
agencies charged with the responsibilities of 
maintaining the efficiency of operation of the 
Canal Zone to the end that basic principles 
can be established and maintained for a ren- 
sonable period of time and that drastic 
changes affecting employee morale will not 
be made without adequate notice and ma- 
ture consideration as to their possible efect 
on efficient operation of the Canal. It is ex- 
pected that a final report will be issued in 
the course of the next 3 months. 

Jon J. ALLEN, Jr., 
Chairman, 
WALTER M. Mumma. 
Franx C. Osmrns, Jr. 
Francis E. DORN. 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
MARTIN Ds. 
Mrs. JOHN B, SULLIVAN, 
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A Constructive Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.. Mr. Speak- 
er, the great American dairy industry is 
one of the mainstays of our agricultural 
economy. Its basic product, milk, has 
been truly described as the most nearly 
perfect of all foods.” Yet we are faced 
today with surpluses of that food—sur- 
pluses which are entirely artificial when 
we consider the tremendous real needs 
of the American people for milk and milk 
products. 

Last year some 8 million pounds of 
surplus milk and milk products were 
purchased by the Federal Government 
because they could not be sold to con- 
sumers. Yet—to quote a Department of 
Agriculture spokesman: 

If the full dietary needs of our people were 
being met, we would actually not have 
enough dairy products to meet the demand. 


And surveys have shown that there 
would have been almost no milk surplus 
last year if the average American were 
drinking as much milk as he did in 1945, 
All of us who are concerned with the 
preservation of the Nation’s health and 
the success of our dairy industry have an 
interest in bringing it up to—and be- 
yond—the 1945 level. This can be done 
by tapping the vast potential market for 
milk, by instilling the milk-drinking 
habit in people. = 

As a member of a New Jersey family 
long interested in dairying, I should like 
to associate myself strongly with the 
campaign of leading Federal and State 
officials and dairy associations to spur 


the sale of milk by the use of a new 


distribution tool—the automatic vending 
machine. 

At the same time I want to applaud 
the scientific and technical know-how 
of a leading industrial company of my 
own fifth congressional district—the 
Rowe Manufacturing Co. 

Some 4 years ago the Rowe plant, lo- 
cated in Whippany, N. J., developed and 
perfected the automatic milk vendor, 
which promises to spur milk sales to 
heights never before reached. That this 
can be done is indicated by the history 
of other products which automatic mer- 
chandising has made more accessible to 
the consumer, Only a little more than 
& quarter of a century ago Robert Z. 
Greene, now president of Rowe, intro- 
duced the first practical cigarette vend- 
ing machine. He thus started an en- 
tirely new industry, Today modern 
vending machines account for 1 out of 
every 6 or 7 packs of cigarettes pur- 
chased. Without constant plugging and 
persistence in those early years, when 
few believed in the potentialities of auto- 
matic merchandising, these conven- 
jences of modern life might well be non- 
existent. Over the years Mr. Greene 
continued his single-minded crusade for 
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newer and better machines and for 
greater public acceptance of them. In 
every major development in the indus- 
try—whether in building new types of 
„mechanical salesmen” or finding new 
fields of endeayor for them—the Rowe 
company led the way. 

Last year the modern marvels of auto- 
matic salesmanship sold $1,500,000,000 
worth of products including cigarettes, 
miik, soft drinks, candy, sandwiches, ice 
cream, pastry, and some 20 other items 
in daily use by the tonsuming public. 
These machines made some 19 billion 
individual sales. Many, if not most, of 
their sales would not otherwise have 
been made. This is equally true of milk. 
As more and more of these “mechanical 
milkmen” have gone into industrial 
plants, schools, colleges, business offices, 
and Army and Navy installations, dairy- 
men have found that they build up extra 
milk consumption by making milk so 
easily available. i 

Sales of milk through vending ma- 
chines are “plus sales” which would not 
otherwise haye been made, since thirst 
soon ‘passes or is otherwise quenched if 
milk is not handy. As one example: At 
Cornell University, 10 milk vendors are 
selling 20,000 to 30,000 half-pints of milk 
a month—and this without cutting into 
campus restaurant sales. 

Today, automatic milk vendors are not 
only fully accepted but their use is in- 
creasing. I should like to see them 
spread faster, for I believe both our na- 
tional health and our dairy industry will 
benefit. 

To spur the drink-more-milk cam- 
paign, Secretary Benson recently in- 
stalled 4 of these Rowe “mechanical 
milkmen“ in the Agriculture Department 
Building, serving some 8,000 employees. 
For the past year also one of these auto- 
matic vendors has been providing cold, 
fresh milk for thirsty White House staff 
members and the press corps in the west 
wing. Others are to be found in several 
Federal buildings and in nearby military 
installations. 

In my own State of New Jersey a num- 
ber of forward-looking dairymen, using 
the latest development in these milk 
vendors, have gone one step further. 
They have moved these “automatic milk- 
men” outside. Now at gasoline stations, 
suburban residential areas, at transpor- 
tation centers, outside food stores, these 
vendors—weatherproofed and perfectly 
refrigerated—are selling milk 24 hours 
a day, winter and summer. 

I have been advised that one New Jer- 
sey dairyman has increased his sales by 
almost 2,000 containers of milk and choc- 
olate milk with one machine in a single 
month, and that his sales are doubling 
and redoubling. This particular vendor 
was installed at a gasoline station, sery- 
ing both motorists and neighborhood 
families. 

This new method of distribution, it 
seems clear, can help the dairy industry 
throughout the country to put more milk 
within the easy reach of more consum- 
ers—and at the same time—sell milk 
which would otherwise remain a shame- 
ful surplus. 
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Cuba’s Sugar Surplus Is Stirring Up a 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* OF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of the new sugar 
agreement between Cuba and the United 
States will be considered in the Congress 
during the next session. It is a compli- 
cated matter and one of extreme im- 
portance to Cuba and to the United 
States. As a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I have been studying 
available information which will be use- 
ful to me when this subject comes before 
our committee. I have just read an en- 
lightening article in the Washington 
Daily News written by Mr. Edward Tom- 
linson from Havana on July 26. The 
article outlines the economic impact of 
sugar on the people of Cuba and it points 
out some of the dangers which confront 
this particular good neighbor of ours 
along with other neighbors in Central 
and South America. The article is 
worthy of careful consideration by every 
Member of Congress: 

Markets Dror, Prices Fani—Cuna’s SUGAR 
Sunrivus Is Stmatne Ur a Crisis 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

HABANA, Cusa, July 26—For years they 
have had a sweet time down in Cuba, but 
the situation is beginning to turn sour, 
Again there's too much sugar. 

When there is too much sugar the Cubans 
get uneasy and restless. Labor becomes un- 
ruly. Planters and mill owners have to cut 
wages and pinch pennies or go broke. The 
Government becomes unpopular, no matter 
who is in office, and talk of revolution fills 
the air. 

Things are not too bad yet. But they are 
far from good. Apparently it has not yet 
dawned on the public, but businessmen and 
Officials already sce trouble. Sugar sales in 
the world market are falling rapidly, and 
80 are prices, = 

The term “world market“ means every- 
where else except in the United States. 

Under a treaty between the two countries, 
Uncle Sam buys a fixed amount of Cuban 
sugar each year and at an agreed price. 

FIXED IMPORT 

This price is usually much higher than the 
world price. The amount we is set 
by the Agriculture Department at the end 
or beginning of each year. In 1953 we 
bought 2,418,792 tons at 5.34 cents a pound. 

But the industry depends upon the world 
outside of the United States to get rid of its 
surpluses. During two world wars the Cu- 
bans have been urged to produce more and 
more sugar, 

Ever since the last war, there have been 
huge carryovers. These bave proven so 
great that in 1953 the government limited 
the crop to 5 millon tons. The output the 
previous year was 7,900,000 tons, an an- 
time high. This year's crop was cut to 4,- 
750,000 tons, and still the surpluses pile up. 

In the first 6 months of 1954 they have 
sold 700,000 tons less in the world market 
than they did in the first half of 1958. 
Prices were fairly steady until about the 
middle of June. But between June 17 and 
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July 12 they fell from 3.30 cents a pound 
to 3.10, or nearly $4.48 a ton. 
COMPETITION 
Many things helped to bring about this 
critical situation. Sugar-producing coun- 
tries riddled by the world confilct, particu- 
larly the Philippines, the Balkans and south- 
east Asia, are now back in production, Other 
countries are producing more and competing 
with Cuba. Mexico used to buy Cuban sugar. 
Now Mexico sells sugar abroad. This is hap- 
pening all over the world. In short, there 
is a sugar glut. 
ONE-CROP ECONOMY 
Although the United States must still um- 


port the bulk of the sugar it consumes, 


domestic production has been stepped up. 
Some Congressmen from beet and sugarcane 


States are demanding larger quotas for home 


producers. Puerto Rico insists we should 
buy more from her. The Dominican Re- 
public, Peru, and a number of other Latin 
American countries also want to sell in the 
United States market. To accommodate 
all these demands, we would have to cut 
down Cuba's quota drastically. 

The outlook for Cuba is not only gloomy 
but grim. Cuba's economy ls based on sugar. 
It's the lifeblood of this proud nation of 
5 million people, a people who-enjoy a higher 
standard of living than most of their Latin 
American neighbors. x 

A sugar crisis will not only play hayoo 
with the Cubans, but it will affect thousands 
of American citizens who have more than 
6600 million invested in the enterprise, 
Some of them will face bankruptcy. 

Cuba is one of our largest and most profit- 
able customers. She has been buying nearly 
$500 million worth of our products a year, 
Practically every dollar we pay for Cuban 
sugar comes back to purchase wheat and 
lard, automobiles and shoes, and the thous 
sand and one other things we produce. 

POLITICAL EFFECT 

Worst of all, such a crisis will, as in the 
past, bring about social and political unrest 
right on our very doorstep. Such a situs- 
tion would be ducksoup for the Communists, 

Until recently communism was a serious 
threat to the Cuban nation. When the party 
was outlawed over a year ago it boasted 
nearly 120,000 registered members, the sec- 
ond largest that ever existed in the hemi- 
sphere. But the Batista government has 
dealt the movement a staggering blow. Only 
a month ago it began a new drive against the 
Reds in the all-powerful labor unions, where 
they were the strongest. 

Communist domination of Guatemala 
would have been a menace to the United 
States and to the other Americas. Red con- 
trol of Cuba would be a catastrophe. x 


John Marshall Bicentennial Month 
SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R, FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 

Mr, FORD. Mr, Speaker, I notice in 
this particular proposal there is no limi- 
tation on the amount of money that will 
be made available, whereas in the several 
other bills that follow of the same cate- 
gory there is such a limitation. Could 
the gentleman from Ohio explain why 
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there is such a limitation in two and not 
in this particular bill? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The limitation 
on the authorization inadvertently was 
not carried in House Joint Resolution 
340. Isay “inadvertently” because that 
is the fact. The sponsor of the resolution 
and the Judiciary Committee would like 
the Recorp to show at this time that it is 
the understanding, the unanimous un- 
derstanding that there will be no more 
than $10,000 used under this authoriza- 
tion, and it is hoped as a matter of fact 
that no money will be used whatsoever, 
because the various bar associations of 
the country are interested in this cele- 
bration and it is felt that they will con- 


tribute all the money necessary for the 


plans. I would like to say that if there 
is any request by anyone to the Appro- 
priations Committee for more than $10,- 
000, I hope it will not be granted. 


Politics Is for Everyone | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rockville Leader is 1 of 2 papers pub- 
lished every Thursday in my hometown. 
In the last issue, Thursday, July 29, 1954, 
the Leader published a most interesting 
editorial revealing the transition of in- 
terests in politics and in Government by 
young and older voters. The caption is 
somewhat analagous and, in my belief, 
has the same meaning as the phrase used 
extensively today, namely, Government 
Is Everybody's Business.” This article 
reveals the thoughts of politicians and 
city fathers, as the community managers 
are sometimes called, and pertains more 
to smaller communities, smaller cities, 
than to large municipalities. 

With the interest in Government that 
each of us tries to generate among young 
people, especially those in high schools 
and colleges, I am sure that this fine edi- 
torial emphasizes the apparent fact that 
such encouragement was not given a half 
century ago. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the article: 

Pol rrics Is FOR EVERYONE 

In checking over a copy of the Leader for 
50 years ago, an article was discovered about 
the naming of a committee to form a Repub- 
lican club in Rockville, with over 25 names 
listed on the committee in charge. A care- 
ful check Indicated that not one of these 
men is still living. 

Pity years, it must be admitted, is a con- 
elderable period of time, but It is certainly to 
be hoped that some of the people figuring in 
politics today will still be around 50 years 
hence. - 

This article, written a half century ago, 
leads one to believe that in those days 
there were no Young Republicans or Young 
Democrats and that the only people consid- 
ered deserving of a place in formulating par- 
ty politics belonged to at least a middle-aged 
generation. And, of course, there were no 
women on the list, as the iden of women 
having the vote was then only a subject for 
the comic page, 
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Perhaps young people then showed no in- 
terest in politics and not only did not at- 
tempt an active part but may not have even 
registered as voters. It is also possible, un- 
fortunately, that any interest shown by 
them may have been met with a cold shoul- 
der by party leaders who considered they 
had a monopoly in the field. 

The situation today is quite different, and 
from our viewpoint shows a great improve- 
ment. Young people not only have their 
own party groups which are active, but they 
also are allowed to play a part in either the 
parent organization, or the party itself. 
Generally speaking, they are given necessary 
work to do, especially as election day draws 
near. 

By being allowed to work within the or- 
ganization, young people feel that they are 
really a part of it, and their interest in poli- 
tics in its best sense is increased. Some of 
them even start their activity before they 
are 21, so that when they are eligible to vote 
they really know something about the sub- 
ject. i 

It has long been our contention that any 
party in any town which reserves for the 
middle-aged and up, especially males, any 
share in forming or carrying out party pol- 
icy is doomed to an eventual defeat at the 
hands of that party which has had the com- 
monsense and foresight to include in its in- 
ner circle both women and young people. 
When defeat comes for this reason, it is 
deserved. 

Here in Rockville, we are glad to note, 
there is a healthy situation. We have active 
groups of women and young people in both 
parties, ready to help to the best of their 
ability the town committees upon which 
men, women, and young people share the 
membership. Such a situation, we are quite 
sure, would have appalled political leaders of 
50 years ago. 


North Unit Irrigation District Haystack 
Reservoir on the Deschutes Federal 
Reclamation Project 


SPEECH 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

I am glad of the colloquy that has 
taken place between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] and the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico (Mr. DEMP- 
SEY], because I have said all along in 
connection with these flood control 
projects, of which Pennsylvania is now 
getting a tremendous sum, that they 
pay nothing back, not a penny of the 
cost, neither principal nor interest, 
These irrigation projects do pay back the 
principal. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Gavin] has been in error so many 
times, that I should like to make this 
effort to correct him. He refused to yield 
for the correction. He refers to this $12 
million bill; there is only $1,600,000 of 
new money with which to build a reser- 
voir. The rest of the moncy was appro- 
priated a long time ago. 

The gentleman spoke of 174 people 
who would benefit. The vote of the peo- 
ple was 155 to 19. But the number of 
acres involved here is 50,000. Under the 
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160-acre limitation, that takes care of 
a great Many more people, perhaps a 
thousand to fifteen hundred people in 
this area who would be affected by this 
irrigation project. 

It is true that they have been in some 
financial trouble and this bill is brought 


here in order to correct or to help some 


of their problems and the conditions 
with which they are faced. The commit- 
tee gave consideration to this bill and I 
think it ought to be passed by the House. 
The bill provides additional water for 
50,000 acres of crops. 

At this time I should like to yield to 
a gentleman of the committee who has 
been a yery valuable member of the com- 
mittee and has done very much work on 
these irrigation projects, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 


Safeguarding the Rights of Certain Land- 


owners in Wisconsin 


SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire 
of some member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs who will pay 
for this survey. Will it be the require- 
ment of the Federal Government to pay 
for the survey or the people who are 
seeking the relief? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I believe 
the Federal Government will pay. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Where 
this problem really arises is where the 
Government does come in and make a 
survey which shows the lakes and the 
land to be different than the original 
survey that was made probably a hun- 
dred years ago. Thus there are ques- 
tions as to the title of the land involved 
in the differences between the two Gov- 
ernment surveys. This is to correct that 
situation in which some of these land- 
owners find themselves. Going on the 
basis of the original Government sur- 
vey, which was made at a time when 
most of this area was grown up with 
timber, it was difficult to make accurate 
surveys. They were made hastily. They 
were made primarily for the purpose of 
selling the timber, and the surveys were 
not completely accurate. Yet on the 
basis of those surveys the land was sold 
and patents issued. It might appear for 
instance, as it has in many cases, where 
an owner has property abutting a lake, 
according to an old survey. 

It now appears under the new survey 
that he does not own that property at 
all. According to the present descrip- 
tion he owns property now a hundred 
yards from the lake. 

Who owns the property in between? 
Basically the Government does. 

This bill is to assure that those persons 
can have an opportunity to come in, pay 
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a fair value, and get the property they 
originally thought they were purchasing. 
So it really arises out of two Government 
surveys, both being different, and we ac- 
cept the latter survey as being the accu- 
rate one. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 


Will New Orleans Lose the Mississippi? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rercord, I am including an article by 
Arthur W. Baum, entitled “Will New 
Orleans Lose the Mississippi?” which ap- 
peared in the July 31 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post: 

Witt New ORLEANS LOSE THE MISSISSIPPI? 
(By Arthur W. Baum) 


(Eprror's Nore.—Engineers have tamed the 
Mississippi flood menace only to face an- 
other fearful threat. Unless we act imme- 
diately, the mighty river will change its 
course, transforming the heart of the South 
and ruining Louisiana's largest city.) 


In the later months of World War II ap- 
proximately 3.000 prisoners from Rommel's 
routed Afrika Korps were housed at a camp 
lying between Jackson, Miss., and the nearby 
small town of Clinton. The prisoners’ re- 
action to this predicament was clear. They 
didn’t like it. They particularly resented 
the grading and ditching work to which they 
were assigned in the upland fields of the 
camp area. They nurtured a stubborn con- 
viction that in defiance of convention they 
were being used by the American enemy to 
construct a warlike and threatening device, 
quite probably a military airport or missile 
center, 

They could hardly have been more mis- 
taken. The 220-acre area whose face they 
helped to alter was to be a laboratory for life 
and property saving, part of one of the major 
safety programs of our modern years. The 
site was chosen because it happened to be, 
on a small scale, a nearly perfect natural 
replica of one-third of this country, the rich 
but sometimes afflicted drainage fan of the 
Mississippi River, which funnels waters from 
all or part of 31 States into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The only hostility existing on this 
plot is toward the immensely rulnous habits 
of one of the world’s most vital rivers, a 
form of enmity man has long felt against 
unstable alluvial rivers everywhere, from 
Egypt's Nile to China's Yellow. 

The laboratory is an experimental model 
of the big river and its tributaries. Known 
as the Clinton Waterways Experiment Sta- 
tion, it Is one aspect of a quarter-century- 
old flood-control program of the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army. It is not 
yet finished, But already Omaha can thank 
it for savings of #65 million, Sioux City may 
owe it a few lives, and Kansas a few thousand 
livestock, and a western railroad owes it the 
price of a couple of new bridges, It is unique 
Only in scope and up-to-date equipment. 
Otherwise it is an extension and enlargement 
of the original waterways laboratory about 
40 miles west, at Vicksburg, which has been 
functioning so well for 20 years that it proved 
the possibility of an operating model of the 
entire heartland of the country, the Missis- 
sippi Basin. 
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For a model, the Clinton area looks big. 
Standing at theoretical New Orleans, theo- 
retical Great Falls, Mont., seems to be a stiff 
10-minute climb uphill to the northwest. 
Pittsburgh is 5 minutes away to the north- 
east. Yet this is the minimum scale on 
which the Engineer Corps belleves that fully 
accurate results can be obtained in simulat- 
ing and forecasting the behavior of the real 
watershed. On this scale an ankle-depth 
flow equals a sizable river, and the Mississippi 
itself is only shin deep. And when the 
miniature river is flowing down its miniature 
bed, 5 minutes represents a day. 

The function of the replica is to give 
answers to specific problems, both in visible 
behavior of the ankle-deep streams and on 
the batteries of instruments which record 
what is happening on the model, and hence 
what will happen on the real rivers across 
a wide section of this country. Vicksburg 
will eventually treat only special problems. 
It can and has set up such replicas as the 
harbor at Gary, Ind., to study the effect of a 
new pier, or a little Niagara Falls to study 
power availability. 

Clinton's function will be broader, often 
basinwide. What happens when an Ohio 
flood coincides with a Missouri flood and 
perhaps the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and 
the Arkansas join in? Suppose, in the lan- 
guage of cards, nature deals the Mississippi 
a whopper like 13 spades in high water? 
How many levees will overtop and where, 
how many towns drown, how many miles of 
country will be covered? 

Most of us have never held 13 spades, and 
Perhaps the Mississippi won't either. But 
Just in case, the engineers have had this 
watery hand laid out for 26 years, ever since 
periodic valley ruin became a matter of 
Federal control under the Flood Control Act 
of 1928. The engineers live with this flood 
in mind and aim their major defenses at it. 
It is 1 of the 2 big river problems of the basin 
today that concern many States and millions 
of citizens. The second of these is not a 
flood problem at all, though it is intertwined 
therein, but a potentially disastrous condi- 
tion that has been shaping up for 400 years 
and simply happens to be approaching cli- 
max in our time. 

No. 1 is the once-In-a-lifetime flood. It 
is called project flood in the Engineer Corps 
book and it calls for the worst the meteorol- 
ogists are willing to look for, a volume of 
water roughly one-fifth more than has yet 
been recorded in middle America. Those 
who remember the 1927 flood, which led 
directly to the 1928 control legislation, may 
properly shudder at the thought of this much 
water. In 1927 about one-third of Louisiana 
was drowned land. Between Cairo, III., and 
the Gulf of Mexico only one railroad cross- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley remained in 
operation. At Vicksburg they remember with 
wonder that “there was water from here to 
Monroe.” They are talking about Monroe, 
La., to the west. It is 80 miles from Vicks- 
burg. In 1927 a fleet of more than 7,000 
boats sailed above submerged roads, farms, 
and towns over thousands of square miles. 

The superflood calls for 20 percent more 
water than that. It envisions 93,000 tons 
every second of every minute passing Green- 
ville, Miss.—imagine a front of 10,000 loaded 
trucks passing a given point with endless 
ranks following bumper to bumper. It only 
half that incredible volume ever reached 
New Orleans, it would be right at the top of 
the levees, and the top of the levees is about 
the same as the third-story windows of many 
of the city’s homes. 

But there is good news. The superflood 
may never occur at all. And if it does, the 
present river system, buttressed now with 
thousands of miles of good levecs, the major 
part of 200 proposed upstream reservoirs, 4 
huge bypasses and other controls, can carry 
it of without disaster. Those who flatly 
predict that never again will the big river 
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run amuck have a reasonable basis for their 
hope. 

In 1927 the river spread 100 miles across 
the valley. How can it now take, at its width 
of a single mile, the much greater project 
fiood? Because it has already done so—on 
the models at Clinton and Vicksburg. The 
models forecast no disaster on the river, and 
so far the models have been right. 

Take April 1952. Early in that month word 
came down from the Dakotas to the engli- 
neers at Omaha that unscasonable weather 
was making up a flood in the Missouri River 
watershed. Sioux City, Omaha, and Kansas 
City would be endangered. Omaha there- 
upon notified the waterways station at Clin- 
ton, Miss., and began to forward upriver 
measurements as it obtained them. 

Clinton could set up a facsimile of the 
approaching flood only as far up as Sioux 
City, since its model was completed only to 
that point. But as the slope-chested water- 
fall moyed down from Mobridge to Plerre, its 
probable size was fed into the Clinton model 
at the simulated Sloux City. Clinton began 
to work 24 hours a day. Seven days ahead 
of actuality a crest figure was arrived at for 
Sioux City, then 4 days ahead, then 2 days. 
The Sioux City crest forecast was corrected. 
It was three feet toolow. Rain was expected. 
Its probable effect was added in. There were 
some breaks in the banks. As each was re- 
ported, it was duplicated in Clinton, not only 
for its effect on the model flood at Clinton 
but because real people behind the levee 
breaks up north had to be warned. 

Clinton ran the 1952 flood over and over 
again before it occurred, and while it was 
actually occurring. The model doesn't pre- 
tend to look exactly like a river basin. But 
the bed is accurate, the banks and levees are 
accurate, the flood plain, embankments, 
roads, and bridges are accurate. The for- 
ests along the flood course are only folded 
hardware cloth, but their frictional effect on 
the flowing water is identical with the real 
trees of the river course. Obstructions are 
only concrete nubs, bits of steel or loose 
stones. Yet they equal the actual obstruc- 
tions in the river trough. 

The model spoke. It said a small off-river 
town would not be inundated. The resi- 
dents left anyway. They returned later toa 
dry community and were glad they were 
wrong. The model said several feet of addi- 
tional levee height was needed at Omaha, 
that the Carter Lake area of the city had to 
have more. How much time was left for 
heavy machines to get in and raise the pro- 
tective banks? About 70 hours. It was just 
enough. Omaha's only serious mishap was 
the backup into center-city through a drain 
left unblocked. The model said the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad embankment 
on the east side of the river between Sioux 
City and Council Bluffs would serve as a 
levee and would not be overtopped by the 
flood crest. It held, protecting thousands 
of Iowa acres. 

That was 1952. Now the model says that 
the superfiood which has never occurred will 
be carried safely off to sea, and it Is entitled 
to confidence. 

The master plan is clear enough. The big 
gathering of the river for the fall to the guif 
is at Cairo, HI., after the Missouri and the 
muscular Ohio have joined the main stream, 
Superfiood will see 76,000 tons of water per 
second rolling down at this point. Almost 
immediately there is a drain that may be 
blown open—the New Madrid floodway. It 
will take a fifth of the stream for temporary 
storage, but the water entering at Birds 
Point returns to the main stream at New 
Madrid. 

Opening this first vent will not be nice, 
because there are farms and people in the 
floodway. They have been paid to permit 
the emergency flooding of their land, but 
they won't like the bargain. They objected 
in 1937 when Cairo, nearly rimmed by waters 
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at Its levee tops, just barely skinned through. 
It was this touch-and-go in 1937 that led 
Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, as Chief of Engi- 
neers 5 years later, to press for construction 
of the Clinton model. It was his Job to di- 
rect the 1937 dynamiting of the levee at 
Birds Point and Inter to direct the rescue of 
those who refused to leave and who lived to 
be rescued. 

Bu will bulld up as it rolls south, 
thanks to the St. Francis, White and Arkan- 
sas Rivers. It will top 93,000 tons per second 
at Greenville, then drop a little to its own 
channel filling and to backwaters, gain a 
little from the Yazoo. At the Mississippi- 
Louisiana State line, the southwest corner of 
the State of Mississippi, superflood will have 
the driving power of 5 million tons a minute 
pushing downhill. The grade from there to 
the gulf is normally mild, only a dozen feet 
or so, but superfiood at this point will be 
piled up 60 feet high, multiplying its down- 
ward pitch. 

A trifle below the State line a connecting 
river appears in the west bank of the 
Mississippi. This is Old River. Remember 
it. No matter where you live, you may one 
day have reason to remember Old River. Re- 
member that it flows west, out of the Missis- 
sippl. It will take a fifth of project flood 
and lead it away. Soon, below Old River, is 
another break, guarded by a long series of 
steel gates. This is the entrance to Morganza 
floodway, not quite finished, but able to 
function. It, too, will take a fifth of super- 
flood and carry it off westward. Finally, just 
above New Orleans on the east bank is a simi- 
lar structure, the Bonnet Carre spillway. 
Bonnet Carre will take a sixth of what now 
remains and lead it into Lake Pontchartrain 
and thence to the gulf. 

Thus more than half the immense flood 
crest that existed at Greenville has been 
shunted to one side or the other. The levees 
of New Orleans can contain the remainder. 
It is well that they can. The Chamber of 
Commerce of New Orleans estimates metro- 
politan property valuations at $121% billion. 
The margin of protection for this jackpot at 
high water is about 24 inches. 

And what happened to the half a flood 
that was turned off at Old River and Mor- 
ganza? It moved down the Atchafalaya 
River channel and down among the dark, 
silent, moss-hung trees on the floodways 
paralleling the channel, It flooded through 
forests already carpeted with water, through 
secret bayous, into and out of lakes. Gath- 
ered together again in one channel, it passed 
between the towns of Morgan City and Ber- 
wick and out to the gulf at Atchafalaya Bay. 
A small part also used the outlet of Wax 
Lake. Remember the Atchafalaya. It is 
pronounced A-chaff’-a-liah, 

The model says that tn this way the super- 
flood will be controlled. The implication 18 
that never again will the Lower Mississippi 
Basin suffer creeping, relentless drowning. 

But there ts one looming hitch in this 
man-made mastery of the daddy of rivers—a 
mastery which has cost the major part of a 
billion dollars and eventually will cost more, 
A large share of the good In this investment 
lies under the shadow of a potential dis- 
aster which could stun in various degrees all 
up river cities on navigable channels and 
throw deadly blows at New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, among others. This is the 
second great problem of the Mississippi 
Basin. It is a case of thievery. 

The object being stolen ts the Mississippi 
River. The bare-faced culprit is Old River. 
Geologically, the theft is neither unnatural 
nor criminal. Hernando de Soto, gazing 
with wonder at the inland sea of a Mis- 
sissippi flood, probably missed seeing a sim- 
Uar theft by only a generation or two. A 
prior nabbing of the Mississipp! channel by 
an intersection with a seductive stream offer- 
ing a shorter way to the sea occurred about 
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the time the Battle of Hastings was being 
won by Norman archers. The quiet stream 
beside which Evangeline mourned for Ga- 
briel, now known as Bayou Teche, was once 
the Mississippi—until Bayou Lafourche stole 
it and in turn lost It. The engincers have 
a beautiful map of these ancient geological 
misdemeanors in which the Mississippi is 
shifted east and west and its mouth moved 
as much as 100 miles. 

The present Mississippi is an alluvial river 
wriggling downhill on a bed of muck that 
covers a deep gorge scoured by a melting ice 
cap. Rivers like this meander. They chew 
up their banks, throw out wide loops and 
then cut them off. The Mississippi once 
threw out such a loop westward and caught 
the Red River, which promptly gave up 
and flowed into the channel of its captor. 
Old River is the remnant of part of that 
loop. But the Red, rusty with dust from 
the Texas Panhandle, also had another occa- 
sional outlet, a flood time exist to the south 
just 8 miles from the Mississippi at Old 
River. This minor passage into the watery 
swamps was the Atchafalaya, so choked with 
debris 100 years ago it was called a raft and 
not a river. 

There was thus presented some time ago a 
confluence of waters in the shape of the let- 
ter H, an accidental representation of hell 
and high water. The H is still there. Its 
eastern upright is the Mississippi. Old River 
is the crossbar. The top part of the western 
upright is the Red and the bottom part, from 
the crossbar down, or where the Red and Old 
River combine to form it, is the Atchafalaya. 
More than 100 years ago settlers along the 
Atchafalaya set fire to the raft and the 
Atchafalaya became a river. Gradually it 
snatched the Red River away from the Mis- 
sissippi. The last time Old River flowed 
east into the Mississippi carrying a Red cur- 
rent was in 1942, The duration of that flow 
was 9 days. 

Now Old River, continually flowing West 
out of the Mississippi, is also delivering into 
the Atchafalaya a steadily increasing portion 
of the Mississippi itself. The little crossbar 
of the H has become the key to trouble. Let's 
look at this oddly powerful few miles of 
diversion which affects thousands of miles 
of watershed and holds New Orleans in the 
hollow of its yellow-gray, wet hand. It lies 
just over the levee from the gravel road be- 
tween Torras and Simmesport, La. The 
levee is grass-covered; cows graze on its 
peaceful banks sloped at toboggan pitch. If 
a ship were going by at high water you would 
look up at it from the road, a strange ex- 
perience. A trusting house sits at the road- 
8 Ita chimney about level with the levee 

p. 

In the neighborhood of True Vine Church 
& little road curls up over the top of the 
levee and drops down among a half dozen 
frame houses even more trusting than the 
one on the off-river side. They side on a shelf 
and just beyond them is the drop to the 
river, at low water now, and to a cluster 
of outboard motors and fishing skiffs. This 
is no resort, but a fisherman's landing. The 
fisherman in the blue cap, no longer young, 
crinkles his red-rimmed eyes and talks about 
this river, about catfish, buffalo and boats, 
He points to the junction of the Red River 
with the Old, about a mile to the left. 
“Red don't come this way no more. Been 
about a dozen years since, and then only a 
few days.“ 

Does he remember 1927? Indeed. “Must 
have moved 17, 18 times, with the river chas- 
ing me. Wound up in an Army tent gettin’ 
fed by the Red Cross over on the Mansura 
hills, 20, 25 miles.“ Simmesport, small and 
flood-beaten, Mes just around the bend. 
“Simmesport?” the fisherman says. “Whole 
town was afloat, Just like all the houses here, 
foating away. Didn't lose the bridge at Sim- 
mesport because it was just being built. Lost 
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theirs down at Melville, though, Just below. 
Don't believe they ever found it. Sinks in 
the bottom mud, you know.” 

Old River's thievery is not visible. It is 
calm. The north bank is bare and appears 
to be cracking in what the river engineers 
call slump blocks. There is no levee on the 
north bank. On that side is backwater area 
of the Red. Old River simply rolls along. 
Bnt in the 10 yeara between 1935 and 1944 
Old River was carrying 15 percent of the 
Mississippi Into the Atchafalaya. Now It is 
grabbing 25 percent, perhaps at times as 
much as 28 percent. 

Why worry about it? It has been predicted 
for 70 years that the Atchafalaya would 
sooner or later steal the Mississippi via Old 
River. But time is now running out. Ata 
certain point, rivers in this condition may 
Hip rapidly, and just as rapidly start the 
silting up and disintegration of their former 
channels, 

The case of the Mississippi's approaching 
diversion became the subject of intense 
study beginning in 1950 under General Fe- 
ringa, of the engineers, with Dr. Harold Fisk, 
Humble Ol] geologist, and formerly geology 
professor at Louisiana State University, as 
chief consultant. When Brig. Gen. John R. 
Hardin succeeded Feringa as division chief 
in the lower valley, the river-diversion prob- 
lem became his first and deepest concern. 
By 1952 the Fisk report was published, and 
the engineers subsequently issued another 
one, The gist of these reports was this: 
When Old River begins stealing as much as 
40 percent of the Mississippi the main river 
is almost certainly lost. Diversion must 
either be checked before that time or it will 
become practically impossible except at a 
prohibitive cost, and with good luck. In 10 
years the Old River diversion should be right 
at the critical point. Any delay in comple- 
tion of preventive action beyond that time 
will be foolhardy. 

The danger is real, and it is twofold. If 
the Mississippi should shift over to the 
Atchafalaya the latter stream would require 
approximately triple the channel width it 
now maintains. Although its basin is lightly 
populated, this would nevertheless mean the 
bodily removal of all or parts of towns like 
Simmesport, Melville, Morgan City, and Ber- 
wick, and a major widening of all Atcha- 
falaya crossings, including important high- 
ways, railroads, and pipelines. Even if this 
were done at an enormous cost, outer levees 
of the floodwny areas would have to be 
heightened, and it is doubtful that this could 
be done in swampy sections where present 
smaller levees already tend to sink, 

The abandoned Mississippi channel would 
face different, but probably even greater 
problems. New Orleans, for example, has 
been growing rapidly and is now, according 
to Mayor de Lesseps Morrison, one-third in- 
dustrial. Many of the industries here have 
been attracted by the city’s unlimited fresh- 
water supply from the river, an asset that 
grows in importance as water tables in other 
parts of the country decline. New Orleans 
can easily remain a salt-water port without 
the Mississipp!, and has a canal project on 
its books which ignores the river. But it 
could also go broke reaching way north for 
drinking water, revising its sewage disposal 
entirely, and losing industries to which 
quantities of fresh water are vital. 

New Orleans now functions as a terminal 
and transfer point for a gigantic inland- 
waterway traffic. It could do so no longer 
if the Mississippi were stolen. In fact, the 
traffic of the whole basin would be chaotic 
until the Atchafalaya was bedded down 
as the new Mississippi, which could take 
years. Morgan City would probably take 
the place of New Orleans eventually as a 
new junction point for breaking up and 
reassembling big river towns bound between 
gulf ports and places like Pittsburgh. But 
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1954 
it would have to be a new Morgan City 
too. 


Certain changes have already occurred. 
The reason big Mississippi 1s becoming so 
soft a victim for little old river and the At- 
chafalaya is basic. The old river route is 
Only 100 miles long to the gulf, about one- 
third the distance via New Orleans, and 
alluvial rivers are always willing to adopt 
shorter, and consequently steeper, routes to 
the sea, although they have the curious 
habit. of trying to add an equal distance 
upstream whenever they do make a saving 
through a downstream short cut. In this 
case, however, the engineers have kept the 
Mississippi from regaining length lost to 
artificial cutoffs and the river is actually 
shorter and faster than It formerly was. 

Old river now offers the most impressive 
short cut of all, and captains of river tows 
are just as fond of cutoffs as is a river. 
Consequently, beginning about 1947, water- 
way traffic coming from west of Morgan 
City on the gulf and bound for Baton Rouge 
began to use this shorter Atchafalaya route 
whenever water heights permitted. Why 
not? It has been pointed out by one river 
operator that a big river tow—a tow is ac- 
tually pushed—using the Atchafalaya would 
be 243 miles ahead of a similar tow using 
New Orleans when it reached the Old River- 
Mississippi Junction. This equals a saving 
of $15,009 on a round trip. It is thus clear 
why the engineers, who tabulate the traffic, 
recorded one-sixth of all this class of river 
traffic in 1953 using the Atchafalaya cutoff. 
In other words, the swampy raft of 100 
years ago in only the last half dozen years 
has lifted one out of every 6 tons of through 
river traffic from west to north and vice 
versa. 

At the moment, New Orleans doesn't care 
much, since the river and Intracoastal 
Waterway are congested at that city anyway. 
But losing the whole Mississippi is quite an- 
other matter, and when Dr. Fisk's first re- 
ports sounded the Old River alarm the first 
inclination of New Orleanians was to blush 
and shove the nasty thing under the carpet, 
But it was too vital, so the city shifted to 
attack and formed a civic committee headed 
by George Leppert, of Freeport Sulphur, one 
of a host of companies to which the great 
river is extremely important, 

One of the earliest andyioughtlest battlers 
for action was a New Orleans patriot named 
William Zetsmann who had been forced to 
bulld an expensive water-purification plant 


for his soft-drink company and thus had ~ 


already had a taste of Mississippi trouble. 
Zetsmann’s difficulty was occasioned by 
neither flood nor mud, but by an invasion 
of salt from the Gulf of Mexico which had 
crept up the bottom of the river channel for 
170 miles. 

The peak of the salt invasion coincided 
with unusual drought in great parts of 
the Mississippi Basin last year. As a result, 
the river was so enfeebled that water had to 
be released from as far away as Fort Peck, 
Mont., to keep a reasonable flow along 
the lower valley. It did not take much of 
this to remind the whole lower valley that 
diversion at Old River could increase these 
troubles a thousandfold. Everybody got 
aboard a demand for protection, 

What form could defense take? Why not 
shut off Old River completely, cracking the 
nut at one stroke? Utterly impossible. In 
the basinwide defense against potential 
superflood the Atchafalaya is a vital part. 
Also it is a river in good standing, important 
to navigation, and important to the resi- 
dents of its basin. Moreover, the Mississippi 
below Old River couldn't handle its own 
Reon plus the extra burden if Old River were 

osed. 


Obviously some regulation was necessary 
to fend off either high or low water and to 
save the Mississippi from total diversion. 
The Engineers have such regulation mapped 
out. It calls for a big spillway across to the 


mitted to that precise percentage. 
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Red River above the head of the Atchafalaya, 
& navigation lock replacing a portion of Old 
River, and closure of Old River except for 
passage through the lock. Operation of 
these structures will stabilize both routes to 
the gulf in high or low water. 

Authorization for this work has been re- 
quested of Congress this session. Money 
will be sought in 1955, and considering the 
chunk of America involved, the millions 
needed will be relatively few. On the day 
the control structures are completed at Old 
River the mighty Mississippi should be a 
pretty tame and useful river. Flood crests 
everywhere have already been lowered—by 
12 feet at Omaha, 10 feet at Pittsburgh— 
touchy bank sections in large numbers se- 
cured by revetment, and more rapid runoff 
obtained from Cairo down. 

There remains the question of time on 
stopping the thievery at Old River. Gen- 
eral Hardin at Vicksburg is a calm, soft- 
spoken man showing little sign of his vast 
Army construction experience. He appears 
to take the shadow at Old River quite coolly. 
But he says, “Although 40 percent diversion 
of the Mississippi at Old River is a logical 
figure at which rapid additional shifting 
and equally rapid disintegration below Old 
River will occur, I would not like to be com- 
Critical 
diversion could occur earlier." 

There is good basis for this sign of worry. 
The engineers have studied two small-scale 
parallels—and in one of these the crucial 
point was 30 percent, not 40. If that should 
happen to the Mississippi, then time is very 
short Indeed. About 8 years will be needed 
to finish the control structures once they 
are started, which brings us to 1963. The 
year 1963 is very close to the danger point 
of 1965. f 

One thing can be depended upon. The big 
riyer will not change its mind. The diver- 
sion habit ts ingrained and its historic ledps 
have a sort of cycle. They occur about every 
450 years, and they are perfectly natural, 
But this time it is different. As the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune pointed out last 
year, this is the first time we have been 
around to object. 


Amend and Supplement the Reclamation 
Laws To Provide for Federal Coopera- 
tion in Non-Federal Projects, and for 
Other Purposes 


SPEECH 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. Speak- 
er, I appreciate the position the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers] finds 
himself in in relation to larger loaning 
power under this bill. The original bill 
called for $1 million instead of $5 million. 
He did offer an amendment to raise the 
limit to $10 million. I am in sympathy 
with what he wants to do, but I think 
it might destroy the small project feature 
of the legislation. I believe he is in 
favor of this bill, although he would like 
to have included a much larger sum for 
loaning purposes, 

Mr, ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado, 
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Mr. ASPINALL, I think we should 
advise our colleagues that we do have a 
definite authorization for funds in this 
bill and that it will be necessary to bring 
this matter back to Congress and its 
committees for a restudy in a certain 
length of time to see whether or not this 
program, which we believe to be so de- 
sirable, is working as it should work, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. The bill has had some study for 
2 years; this and similar legislation, and 
it is part of the President's program, 
The National Reclamation Association 
has worked hard to protect certain fea- 
tures, and we believe it is legislation in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. D'Ewarr]. 


Los Angeles Keeps Right On Growing 
and Expanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 20, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Los Angeles with its numerous 
suburbs, suburbs which are cities of 
many thousands in their own right, 
originated in and spread over the Los 


-Angeles Basin, an extensive area stretch- 


ing from the sea over lowland areas to 
gentle rising slopes which suddenly 
plunge upward to the sky forming a 
magnificent background of lofty moun- 
tains rising to a height of 10,000 feet 
above the sea. 

Modern roads climb the mountainous 
terrain back of the city affording birds- 
eye views that are spectacular and bril- 
liant. Viewed from a high vantage point 
the city stretches for miles in every di- 
rection and to the very edge of the blue 
Pacific itself. 

Looking across this vast metropolis, it 
is difficult to realize that the first ex- 
pedition of white men to visit this area 
arrived in 1769. The area was described 
at that time as a “very spacious valley, 
well grown with cottonwoods and syca- 
mores, among which ran a beautiful 
river.” 

Los Angeles was settled with 44 colon- 
ists in 1781, just a scant 171 years ago, 
and named El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora 
la Reina de Los Angeles de Porciuncula. 
By 1790 the name was shortened to Los 
Angeles, and the population had in- 
creased to 139. 

Originally under the Spanish stand- 
ard, Los Angeles later became part of 
Mexico, and in 1847 when Mexico sur- 
rendered the territory of California to 
the United States, Los Angeles was the 
capital and chief metropolis of the ter- 
ritory with a population of 5,000. In 
that year San Francisco, known as Yer- 
ba Buena, was only a tiny mud pueblo. 

With the discovery of the first nugget 
in northern California, the gold rush was 
on, and the growth of Los Angeles 
halted, but this was only a temporary 
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set-back. For Los Angeles had a glori- 
ous destiny to fulfill and would not be 
denied. 

By 1890 the population of Los Angeles 
had swelled to 50,000. In the next 10 
years, at the turn of the century, it 
reached 102,000. Ten more years saw 
the population reach over 300,000 as Los 
Angeles became the 16th largest city in 
the United States. 

Today more than 7 million people live 
in the “economic sphere” of the Los 
Angeles area, and the latest figures re- 
sulting from a special census of Septem- 
ber, 1953, place the population of Los 
Angeles at 2,104,663. 

The following summary of the eco- 
nomic sphere of the Los Angeles area, 
and the city’s growth, clearly outlines 
the important part Los Angeles has in 
the economy of the State of California 
and of the Nation: 

Mors THAN 7 MILLION PERSONS In THE Los 
ANGELES AREA'S ECONOMIC SPHERE 


California has 2 of the 10 largest centers 
of population and business volume in the 
United States. With respect to most of the 
important measures of economic size, the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area ranks third in 
the Nation and the San Francisco-Oakland 
metropolitan area ranks sixth. 

The economic life of the southern portion 
of the State naturally tends to center around 
the Los Angeles area, and the northern por- 
tion around the San Francisco area—al- 
though there are a number of other com- 
munities such as San Diego, Fresno, San 
Jose, Sacramento, Bakersfield, and Santa 
Barbara which constitute large consuming 
markets and which are substantial centers 
of production and distribution in their own 
right. 

For many years there has been recurrent 
discussion as to the extent and bounds of 
the territory which is in the Los Angeles 
economic sphere. What are the limits of 
the territory which can be served more ecô- 
nomically and more advantageously from the 
Los Angeles area than from the San Fran- 
cisco area? In marketing their agricultural, 
mineral, and factory production, which com- 
munities are oriented more toward the 
southern metropolis and which toward the 
northern center? What, in brief, are the 
geographic boundaries of the territory in 
which the Los Angeles area has a greater eco- 
nomic stake than her sister metropolis to the 
north? 

Over the years, these and related questions 
have been considered by sales managers, 
economists, market research analysts, and 
others. The answers reached have not al- 
Ways been in agreement. This has been due 
in part to the fact that for many years 
the extent of the Los Angeles economic 
ephere has been gradually expanding. And, 
in any locality, it takes time for changes 
in the economic environment to alter busi- 
ness relationships and ties which have had 
& long historical basis. : 

San Francisco was a large city when Los 
Angeles was still a small town. In 1870, for 
example, the Bay City’s population was 149,- 
473 ns compared with 5,728 for Los Angeles. 
Over the decades, rapid growth continued in 
both areas, byt particularly in the south. 
‘The Los Angeles area eventually moved into 
the lead in population and in volume of busi- 
ness—and has continued to extend that lead. 

According to estimates by the State de- 
partment of finance, the population of the 
Ios Angeles metropolitan area on July 1, 
1953 was 4,985,900—double the total of 2,- 
450,700 for the San Francisco-Oakland met- 
ropolitan area. 

The United Statcs Bureau of the Census 
has conducted 84 special population counts 
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in the southern half of California since the 
nationwide census of April 1, 1950. 

All of these special censuses have been at 
the request and at the expense of the com- 
munities involved. They have been prompted 
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principally by the desire of the various com- 
munities to obtain more current—and hence 
larger—official population figures to be used 
in connection with the distribution of State 
gasoline tax funds. 


Los Angeles County: 
Alhambra. 
Burbank. 
Claremon 


Glendora... 
Los Angeles. 
Hawthorne. 
Hermosa Beac 
Manhattan Beuc 
Maywood. 
Monrovia. 
Montebello 
Monterey Park 
Pomons_...--.. 


Date of latest | Apr. 1, 1950, 
census 


special census 


Re! 51, 359 53, BSS 44.3 
78, 577 8x, 043 12.0 

6, 327 7,814 2. 5 

3, 956 6, 452 1 

10. 720 2R, 186 29 

8,011 9, 23.5 

14, 405 17,415 +20.9 

. $ 3, 5. 290 -+32 6 
Sopt. 2, 1954 1, 970, 358 2, 104, 663 +68 
June 4,1953 16, 316 21, 098 29.3 
July 21, 1953 11, 826 14,004 18. 4 
Apr. 3,1953 17, 330 26, 315 51.8 
Ahr. 2. 1983 13, 292 13, 453 +1.4 
Jan. &,1953 20, 186 23, 4 16.0 
Nov. 17, 1943 21, 735 26, ORT 2.0 
May 14, 1943 20, 305 25, 467 24.9 
Oct. 5, 1963 35, 405 4, C 20, 2 
June 30, 1953 25, 226 35, 706 41.5 
May 8,1953 12, 92 14, 299 10.1 
May 7,1953 16, 935 18, 025 +64 
Apr. 30,1953 4,499 13, 088 -+19.9 
Oct, 28, 1953 46, 185 80, 346 0 
Nov. 4. 1943 25. 82 28, 124 8.9 
Nov. 4. 1953 71, 595 75, 132 9 
Nov. 4, 1953 22,21 4,914 +1019 


Interior Recommendations Threat to Mine 
Safety Enforcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
herewith include an article written by 
George H. Hall, Washington correspond- 
ent for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, en- 
titled “Mine Safety Enforcement—Fed- 
eral Versus State Issue Is Revived.” The 
article, which appeared in the August 1, 
1954, issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
follows: 


Mine SAFETY Enrorcrment—FepreaL Versus 
STATE Issue Is REVIVED 
(By George H. Han) 

Wasnincton, July 31—The evidence in 2 
major mine disasters that killed 230 men, 5 
years of strenuous effort, thousands of words 
of testimony given in weeks of legislative 
hearings, and Public Law 552 scem to have 
been overlooked by the Department of the 
Interior when it approved recommendations 
designed to lead the Federal Government 
away from enforcement of coal-mine safety 
regulations, 

The recommendations were made by an 
Official survey team appointed last November 
by Interior Secretary Douglas McKay. The 
team's report was approved almost in its en- 
tirety by McKay, Under Secretary Ralph A. 
Tudor, and Assistant Secretary Felix E. 
Wormser. The survey began December 14 
and the report was handed to McKay on 
May 20. 

Publication of the report Inst Wednesday 
surprised and shocked Congressmen who 
fought for years to achieve a mine-eafety law 
with teeth in it. They foresaw the possibility 
of a return to the very conditions the law 
was designed to overcome, and promised that 
Congress would step in if the Interior Depart- 
ment tried to implement the proposals. 

Representative MELVIN Price, Democrat, of 
East St. Louis, sponsor of mine safety legis- 


lation, charged the survey team was stacked 
and that its report represented a sneak at- 
tack on the Federal law. Representative 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a coal operator for 42 years and a 
strong backer of Federal legislation, said 
“McKay doesn't know what the hell he's 
talking about; this recommendation would 
completely destroy the effectiveness of the 
act.” s 

Senator MatrHew M. NEELY, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, an author and advocate of 
Federal enforcement laws, said he planned 
to Issue a statement when he concludes a 
primary fight Tuesday. Representative Sau- 
UEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee and a man largely responsible for the 
present law, said he intended to see to it 
that there was no scuttling of the statute. 

The philosophy enunciated by the survey 
team is consistent with overall administra- 
tion policy, which is to encourage the States 
or private industry to take over some of the 
functions now exercised by Washington. 
President Elsenhower expressed it this way 
in a campaign speech in Indianapolis Sep- 
tember 9, 1952: 

“We shall cast away the agents of ccii- 
tralization who would destroy the vitality 
of State and local government by assigning 
all power to the Federal Government. 
Let that trend to centralized government 
continue and in every State you will have a 
Fedcral governor-general, not an elected 
governor.” 

This philosophy fails to recognize the sim- 
ple fact that during the many years when 
the States had full control of the enforce- 
ment of mine safety they failed to do the 
job, It was this failure that made a Fed- 
eral law imperative. The legislation wns 
signed by President Truman July 16, 1952. 
The survey report suggests an eventual re- 
turn to State control. Here are the pertinent 
sections: 

“It is recognized by industry and by the 
Bureau of Mines that education is the best 
method to promote safety in mining. It is 
recommended that in health, safety, and 
coal-mine inspection a major effort be di- 
rected to educational work, * * This cdu- 
cational work can be accelerated without 
additional funds if changes are made in in- 
spection activities as provided in recommen- 
dation No. 4 (following): 

“Public Laws 49 and 652 require the Bu- 
reau to inspect coal mines. In addition, 
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Public Law 552 gives the Bureau police power 
in regard to certain specific hazards. Police 
powers for coal-mine inspection have been 
exercised by lay in practically every coal- 
producing State for many years. 

“It is recognized that in certain coal- 
mining areas, where State laws and their en- 
forcement have not been of a high standard, 
the Federal Coal Mine Inspection Service has 
materially aided in reducing coal-mine acci- 
dents. It should continue to do so until 
these areas reach the proper safety standards. 

“It is recommended (No, 4) that the Bu- 
reau increase its cooperation with State mine 
inspection departments, miners, and opera- 
tors, to bring all State inspection services up 
to the general standard of the Bureau's coal 
mine inspections, 

“As this change in State inspection bch | 
is accomplished, the need for Federal 
mine inspection will decrease and eventually 
cease to exist. Any part of the appropria- 
tion not required for inspection should be 
used for educational work as needed. It 
appears that this change in activity, which 
is underway to a small degree, can be ac- 
celerated at the present time. This state- 
ment is based on the fact that although there 
are fewer coal mines, fewer coal miners, and 
less coal production today than at any time 
since Federal inspection was first required, 
there are currently more Federal inspectors 
than at any previous time. 

“Apparently there is a feeling within the 
Bureau that the present staff of inspectors 
should be held intact in spite of fewer coal 
mines and miners, and that more inspections 
should be made per year. Unless the need 
for increased inspections can be clearly dem- 
onstrated, it is poor business and unfair to 
taxpayers to follow such a policy.” 

Price, who said he and others who have 
advocated the Federal law would fight any 
effort to circumvent it, put his finger on 
what seems to be a weakness in the survey 
team’s position, 

“State Inspection services that are brought 
up to bureau standards will in many cases 
reach that point because of the police power 
now exercised by the bureau,” he said. 
“There is no reason to think that if that 
police power is removed the State services 
would not revert to the historical pattern. 
That pattern is that State inspection often 
is lax and subject to political pressures, 
You can't take away the policeman because 
there is no crime; there is no crime be- 
cause the cop Is on the job.“ 

Price said he regarded the survey report 
@s a sneaky operation because the authors 
suggest nullifying a Federal law without re- 
sorting to the painful, perhaps impossible, 
process of getting Congress to repeal it. 

None thought the survey team was com- 
posed of men who have earned the right to 
speak objectively or with authority on a 
subject which Congress has studied exhaus- 
tively for many years. The membership con- 
sisted of: 5 

Dr. Curtis L. Wilson, dean of the Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, chairman; John C, 
Kinnear, former vice president of the Ken- 
necott Copper Corp.; Dennis L. McElroy, vice 
president of the Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co.; J. R. B. tler, a petroleum consult- 
ant of Houston, Tex., and Spencer S. Simon, 
former director of the materials office of the 
old National Security Resources Board. 

The groups that over the years have ad- 
vocated a strong Federal law were not rep- 
rosented on the team. These include Fed- 
eral mine safety experts, Congressmen, and 
the United Mine Workers. UMW officials have 
been studying the report but have made no 
comment. The groups that have opposed a 
Federal law, sometimes violently, include 
State inspection agencies and associations of 
Coal producers and mine owners, 
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There ls a long history and a voluminous 
record of efforts to enact a strong Federal 
inspection statute. These efforts resulted in 
passage in May of 1941 of a law requiring coal 
mine operators to admit Federal inspectors 
to their mines. The inspectors were au- 
thorized to go underground, inspect, report, 
recommend and publish findings. They had 
no power of enforcement. 

A detailed and strict Federal coal mine 
safety code weht into effect July 29, 1946, as 
part of an agreement by which the Federal 
Government took over and operated the 
mines to end a 59-day strike. This agree- 
ment was signed May 29, 1946, by John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
and Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the In- 
terlor. This was a step forward but it ap- 
pled mainly to a specific condition of 
operation. 

The long drive for the law had no real 


power until 1947. On March 19 of that year 


the St, Louis Post-Dispatch published a news 
article which stated that the Illinois State 
Department of Mines and Minerals had con- 
ducted a virtual shakedown of Illinois coal 
mine operators to raise funds for a Republi- 
can mayoral campaign in Chicago. 

This was an illustration of the historic 
pattern to which Representative Price re- 
ferred. The race was an important one as it 
pitted the organization of Republican Gov. 
Dwight H. Greeen against the Cook County 
Democratic organization of Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly. It is possible that no more would 
have been heard of the “lug” if it was not 
for the fact that on March 25, less than a 
week after the article appeared, the Centralia 
(i.) Coal Co.'s mine No, 5 blew up and 
killed 111 men. 

The aftermath was sensational. It was 
disclosed that of 60 alleged violations of the 
Federal code found in November 1946, some 
51 still were uncorrected 5 days before the 
blast. It was disclosed that a year before 
the explosion workers in the mine petitioned 
Green to “please save our lives” by enforcing 
State laws. 

Driscoll Scanlan, a State mine inspector, 
said he had tried to have the mine closed 
because of dangerous conditions but had 
been overruled by his superiors. He quoted 
Robert M. Medill, director of the Illinois 
State Department of Mines and Minerals, as 
saying, “We'll just have to take that chance” 
of an explosion. This reply “probably was 
due to favoritism to the coal operator,” 
Scanlan asserted. 

Medill denied some of a list of charges by 
Scanlan, but he was forced to resign for the 

of the service.” State and Federal in- 
vestigations of the tragedy were conducted 
and it was found that the explosion was 
caused by coal dust “raised into the air and 
ignited by explosives fired in a dangerous and 
nonpermissible manner.” The coal dust 
could have been and should have been ren- 
dered virtually harmless by so-called rock 
dusting. 

Among other effects the scandal attending 
the Centralia disaster contributed largely to 
the 1948 defeat of Governor Green by Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Democratic presidential candi- 
date in 1952. 

The result of investigations by Senate and 
House was passage of a law requiring the 
Bureau of Mines to submit four reports in a 
period of a year on the degree of cooperation 
Federal inspectors received from mine op- 
erators. No great improvement was shown 
and in 1948 Nr and Price introduced 
legislation. Extensive hearings were held in 
1949 but no action was taken. 

Despite the evidence, nothing further was 
done until a disaster even worse than Cen- 
tralia occurred. On December 21, 1951, the 
Orient No. 2 mine at West Frankfort, DL, 
blew up, killing 119 miners. It was pretty 
much the old story—not enough rock dust 
had been applied to prevent propagation of 
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the explosion, which started with a blast in 
the ventilation system. The mine was not 
in compliance with Federal ventilation re- 
quirements. It contained excessive methane 
gas by Federal but not by Illinois standards. 

“There was nothing Inevitable about this 
disaster,” commented Interior Secretary 
Oscar L. Chapman. “It could and should 
have been prevented. Evidence is clear that 
State governments, taken as a group, have 
not done enough and are not doing enough 
to assure this country against disasters in our 
coal mines. The tragedy at West Frankfort 
clearly demonstrates the inadequacy of an 
approach which leaves all responsibility to 
the States.” 

Senate and House hearings again were held 
early in 1952. As in the past opponents of a 
compulsory Federal statute were State mine 
departments and coal operators and associa- 
tions, supporters were UMW officials and 
Senators and Representatives. 

A unanimous report of the Senate Labor 
Committee said: 

“The failure and refusal of the coal mining 
industry to comply with the safety standards 
and recommendations of the Bureau of Mines 
is a national disgrace and an industrial 
calamity.” 

The 1952 law was a compromise aimed at 
preventing major disasters. It was not all 
the UMW wanted, but was acceptable, It 
empowered Federal inspectors to close mines 
if they found a condition of imminent dan- 
ger, and to close mines not in immediate 
danger if operators failed to correct safety 
violations. 

The act excmpted all strip mines and un- 
derground mines employing no more than 
14 persons; it required a minimum of 1 in- 
spection a year for conditions that could 
cause disasters; it set up a board of review 
(which has been called on to handle only 
6 cases) and provided for appeals; it set up 
safety regulations and penalties, and speci- 
fied procedures for coordinating Federal and 
State activities. 

It is not yet possible to say just how suce 
cessful’ the act has been, although fatality 
rates are down. The UMW and Congressmen 
say there has not been time to evaluate it. 
Also, conditions in the coal industry have 
changed. Marginal and high-cost mechan- 
ized operations have been shutting down, 
Bituminous coal production during the week 
ended July 24 was 7,025,000 tons as compared 
with 9,172,000 tons during the same week 
in 1953, Employment last March was 258,000 
men, as against 311,000 in March of 1953. 

The act was directed mainly at major 
disasters, which in Bureau of Mines termi- 
nology means disasters in which 5 or more 
persons are killed. In 1949 and 1950 there 
were no major disasters. In 1951 there were 
5 major disasters killing 157 persons; in 1952 
2. killing 11 persons, and in 1953 1, killing 
5 persons. There were no major disasters 
in the first 6 months of 1954. 

In the 1953 disaster, incidentally, a tem- 
porary restraining order issued by a State 
court had prevented the Federal inspectors 
from enforcing the bar on black biasting 
powder, A blown-out charge or black pow- 
der set off the blast. 

Percentage of compliance with recom- 
mendations of Federal inspectors showed a 
considerable increase in 1953 over earlier 
years. On recommendations having to do 
with disaster prevention the percentage was 
46. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952 
the overall compliance percentage was 27. 

The Bureau of Mines has about 240 In- 
spectors now. It is authorized to employ 
273 and increased the staff membership to 
that figure after Public Law 552 was enacted. 
Dus to the depression in the coal industry, 
however, jobs left open by resignations and 
transfers and for other reasons have not been 
filled. 7 
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Putting Words in the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent, of mine, Charles E. McGin- 
ley, of Los Angeles, Calif., a serious stu- 
dent of our Constitution, has written an 
excellent article entitled “Putting Words 
in the Constitution's Mouth.” 

Mr. McGinley points out some impor- 
tant facts about the Constitution and 
efforts to change its original] interpreta- 
tion in the following article: 

Purrinc WORDS IN THE CONSTITUTION'S 

Mourt 


(By Charles E. McGinley) 


When the Founding Fathers, Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, et al., drafted 
the Constitution, the supreme law of the 
land and the greatest rulebook in all human 
history to be handed down to a people for 
their guidance, they put it into words so 
plain there could not be any mistake as to 
its meaning. Almost any child could un- 
derstand it. 

A very famous English statesman said: 

“The American Constitution was the 
greatest document ever given to people.” 

There certainly isn't anything mystifying 
about the purpose of the Constitution of 
the United States. Its true meaning is as 
plain as the nose on one's face. 

However, it would seem that some of the 
modern justinians have been endeavoring 
to squeeze out of the Constitution certain 
powers which the drafters of the Constitu- 
tion in their wisdom definitely never put in 
nor did they ever want in. This is especial- 
ly true of the power to declare and engage 
in wars, and to make treaties—powers 
stretched beyond any reason. 

The fathers of our country never in- 
tended any one man to have the power to 
fiy off blind, half-cocked, and shamefully 
unprepared into a war, when there wasn't 
any immediate danger to our country, thou- 
sands of miles away, costing billions of dol- 
lars and in which thousands of our boys 
were shot down by bullets coming from 
Russia, a member of the United Nations, 
without first discussing the matter with 
Congress with a view of determining the 
advisability of engaging in an act of war. 

Further, the matter should have been 
fone over in detail with the members of the 
United Nations in order to ascertain with 
certainty what each peace-loving nation 
proposes to do about it—in other words, a 
concrete commitment. 

The Constitution of the United States 
specifically states: . 

“Only Congress has the powcr to declare 
war.” 

There isn't any doubt that when the 
drafters of the Constitution used the word 
declare“ they intended it to also mean en- 
gage.” 

The Constitution also states that: 

“The President shall have the power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.” 

If this had been followed, and we had 
paid heed to the warnings of Washington 
and Jefferson, there may not have been a 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

Of course, the boys of today are much 
smarter and wiser than the fathers of our 
country—they seem to think our grand- 
Papples were a little old-fashioned. 
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The men who wrote the Constitution took 
great pains to put a check on the powers of 
the President. 

(a) Congress can refuse him adequate 
funds, 

(b) Congress can limit the size of the 
Armed Forces by legislation. 

(e) Congress can, in the last analysis, im- 


peach him for conduct endangering the 


country, 

Absorb into your system the Constitution 
of the United States so as to keep in your 
mind the dignity and the consciousness of 
your Americanism and what it really means 
to you. 

Every man, woman and child should read 
and study the Constitution—live it—love 
it—distrust any man or woman who reviles 
it—defend it as one sure means of preserving 
to you and your children all you hold dear 
and true and sacred. 

Lincoln said: 

“Love of the Constitution should be the 
political religion of the Nation. 

“Let it be taught in schools, in seminaries 
and in colleges. 

“Let it be written in primers, in spelling 
books and in almanacs, 

“Let it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in legislation halls, enforced in 
courts of justice.” 


Both Right and President 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the article in the Washington 


Star on Syngman Rhee by Dr. Frederick 


Brown Harris, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, is worthy of the attention 
of every American citizen. Dr. Rhee will 
not compromise with evil, he will not 
attempt to coexist with gangsters. Ap- 
peasement with aggressors and torturers 
is repulsive to him. He is well aware 
that our Christian civilization cannot 
serve God and mammon. I agree with 
Dr. Rhee that we must chart a straight 
course and anchor our foreign policy on 
principle. We must look ahead and plan 
for 1970, 1980, and the century 2000. 
The article follows: 
Born RIGHT AND PRESIDENT 

(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Found- 

ry. Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. S. 

Senate) 

I'd rather be right than President“ is the 
famillar statement of a famous American 
statesman who never reached the presidential 
pedestal. 

America Is acclaiming a rugged personality 
who by the will of his people is President of 
the Republic of Korea and who admiring and 
approving multitudes around the world be- 
lieve is right. It is a notable event which 
history records this summer of 1954 as the 
United States unrolls the official red carpet 
for a man who has been slandered as much 
as Washington, vilified and ridiculed as much 
as Lincoln, feared as much as Cromwell, and 
loved as much as Phillips Brooks. All this 
is a tribute to Syngman Rhee who, after great 
tribulation, in this high hour of global des- 
tiny is both right and President, and Presi- 
dent because he is right. 

By some sections of the press his steadfast- 
ness ls labeled stubbornness, his being logical 
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is being called unpredictable. He was right 
during the long, dismal years of hopes de- 
ferred as he insisted that America had a 
vital stake in atoning for the wrong that she 
did Korea in consenting to her captivity. He 
has the bitter remembrance that about half 
a century ago America stood aside and al- 
lowed his ancient land, with a culture older 
than our own or of her captors, or of China, 
to be enslaved by an aggressive empire go 
close to her shores. He was right when, after 
years of torture with a price set upon his 
head, a self-exile he came to this free land 
to lift his voice with all the vehemence of 
Moses before Pharaoh, “Let my people go.“ 
Here, with Spartan discipline, he condi- 
tioned himeelf, training in great universities 
as a scholar and a statesman. Here, at the 
clear springs of democracy, he drank the 
elixir of freedom under the personal tutelage 
and friendship of Woodrow Wilson. As the 


“years of his exile lengthened deeper and 


deeper, there was etched on his heart a de- 
tailed map of his manacled land, in whose 
soil, in season and out of season, he was in- 
tent on planting the grapes of wrath. Here, 
across the years, he bound to himeelf as with 
bands of steel Koreans and Americans who 
dreamed of “The Day.” 

From the first he was right in his ap- 
praisal of the communistic menace. He 
sensed the utter heinousness of that diaboli- 
cal system which has no pity or conscience. 
With a detestation which possesses him, he 
loathes its motives and its methods. From 
the beginning he discerned with a sort of 
sixth sense that its motives are always base, 
as it plans, not freedom, but plots fetters 
for the humanity it defiles and degrades. 
Never deceived by superficial pratings about 
peace in our day, he has seen clearly that the 
Soviets’ methods of aggression and subver- 
fion contemplate but the one goal toward 
which that monolithic juggernaut moves— 
the destruction of the United States and 
domination of the globe by itself. 

While the free world slept, he was right 
as he shouted from the houstops that any 
appeasement of this federated iniquity is 
surrender on the installment plan. He is 
right now in his solemn warning that the 
terror which has been inflicted upon his 
devastated country presents a vivid micro- 
cosm of what its sinister design has in store 
for the whole earth. He is right in his as- 
sumption that every advantage given to the 
now snowballing universal state is but an 
impetus for similar victories everywhere. 
Who can gaze at the reddening map today 
without knowing that he is frighteningly 
right? Ho is but realistic in saying that it 
is either a stand now or an Armageddon a 
little later under more formidable circum- 
stances. He is right in refusing to accept 
that weasel word “coexistence” in his vocabu- 


When this vile thing was only half as 
strong as it is today and the policy of coop- 
eration with agrarian reformers was adyo- 
cated in high places, Syngman Rhee was de- 
claring that a lamb cannot coexist with a 
lion; that if the Soviet lion ever lies down 
with the free lamb, the lamb will be inside 
the lion. He ts right in his conviction that 
the pooled forces of freedom in the world 
are mightier, much mightier, than the or- 
ganized hordes of tyranny, and that united 
they would be unconquerable and would bat- 
ter down the refuge of lies now protected 
from the explosive power of truth by the self- 
accusing curtains set up by those who fear 
the light. He has nothing but scorn for 
policies of putty, instead of iron, meekly 
adopted for fear of irritating an enemy out 
to destroy freedom. 

But, above all, he is right in the faith 
which has sustained him, a confidence which 
ruthless brute force can no more sever than 
a sword can sever a sunbeam. That faith is 
that the spiritual verities for which our ene- 
mies substitute the blasphemies of denial 
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are the most potent weapons in our hands. 
For him “in God we trust” and “under God” 
are no mere pious slogans. To him, prayer is 
more potent than any bomb, and more 
things are wrought through its impondera- 
ble power than this world dreams of. 

Syngman Rhee is a God-intoxicated man, 
praying with Christian love even for his 
enemies. The God which Marxism would 
banish from the universe is for him the re- 
ality behind every sham, the dynamic be- 
hind every thought of his brain, every beat 
of his heart, every breath of his body. He 
looks at the atheistic system we face with 
pity and sorrow, knowing that a pagan de- 
nial does not change the final, irreducible, 
inescnpable denominator of the uniyerse— 
God. Thus has he been sustained across the 
years which have tried his soul by a faith 
which has shone only more brightly in the 
darkness: “The Lord is my light and my 
salvation. Of whom shall I be afraid?” 

His return to the shores of the strongest 
nation on earth, which backed his cause, 
and ours as well as his, is one of the most 
Striking reversals of all history, as one gazes 
almost incredulously at the now open doors 
at which he once knocked in vain. We hall 
him now as President of a nation whose fu- 
ture is woven Into the fabric of our own des- 
tiny with crimson strands of mutual sac- 
rifice. The soldiers of King Charles I sald of 
George Fox, founder of the Quakers, that 
he was “stiff as a tree and pure as a bell.“ 
That tribute was from one of his enemies. 
Beaten and bruised in many a prison and by 
many a scourge of lies, that apostle of the 
inner light could not be bent. We salute 
with pride and admiration the stalwart, 
rugged President of Korea, stiff as a tree and 
pure as a bell, a tower of strength for the 
free world. 


An Opinion on the Oppenheimer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 23, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit herewith the following 
studied opinion of the Oppenheimer case 
by Rt. Rev. W. E. North, editor of the 
Tidings of Los Angeles: 

Dr. OPPENHEIMER 

He was not in the top echelon of American 
Physicists, Contrary to popular belief, he 
had not made, before Los Alamos, any major 
contributions to sclentific progress in his 
chosen field. He was available when the 
Government decided to gamble billions in 
exploring the possibilities of nuclear fission, 
and so he was selected to direct the vastly 
complex and highly secret operations in the 
recesses of New Mexico. The mass of Ameri- 
cans knew nothing of the work until the skies 
rained death upon terror-struck Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

With the lever of the atom, he eased him- 
self into Government affairs, hob-nobbed 
with the highest ranking officials, presumed 
to influence even top-level decisions, found 
a place not only in the feld of atomic energy 
but in areas of the military, intelligence, and 
diplomacy. He had an ear if not a voice in 
the crucial decisions of every key department 
of Government in a time of crisis. He was 
omnipresent as he was presumed to be om- 
niscient, 

Yet Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer admits 
that for years he contributed to the coffers 
of the Communist Party, that his devotion 
to the cause survived even the pact with 
Hitler, that his wife and brother were meme 
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bers of the conspiracy, that he compromised 
himself morally with an avowed Communist, 
that he was a persistent fellow-traveler in 
the front of Red causes, that he brought to 
Berkeley and to Los Alamos men, even non- 
technical, whom he knew to be party 
members. 

But this Is not all. Dr. Oppenheimer ad- 
mits a fabrication of lies to shield a Com- 
munist who pressed him for atomic secrets, 
the same Chevalier with whom he dined in 
Paris as late as last year. Meanwhile he in- 
sinuated his ideas into the military against 
the feasibility of strategic long-range air 
bombing, and strove mightily with all the 
contacts at his command to delay what he 
could not ultimately prevent—the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. 

In December 1953 he was up again for se- 


curity clearance, and he released to the New A 


York Times an emotional response which 
shrugged off the early devotion and affinity 
to communism as foibles of a mind lost in 
the abstractions of science. It was the 
temper of the times, he protested; it was the 
mood of the moment. Why, not for years 
did he know of the great depression, he con- 
fessed, he who later was to be so cognizant 
of the strife in Spain. He was beset, he 
pleaded in wide-eyed innocence, with eco- 
nomic and moral and scientific scruples. 
These obsessions induced a few errors of 
judgment, he said, as his words enfolded him 
in an aura of ethical greatness. 

There were no cries of “witch hunt” or 
“McCarthyism” as the matter was turned 
over to a special board for adjudication, 
Messrs. Gray, Morgan, and Evans ruled in 
a split decision that while there was no 
question of Dr, Oppenheimer’s loyalty, his 
past sensibilities and present proclivities con- 
stituted a security risk—one who was no 
longer to be trusted with the vital secrets 
of a Nation at bay. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has now ratified these findings 
with scant attention to the board’s soothing 
recommendations, and Dr. Oppenheimer is 
henceforth excluded from the councils of 
science in government. 

Immediately there is the wall of the pro- 
fessors and even so responsible a scientist 
as Dr. DuBridge, of Caltech, deplores the 
“dire disaster” that awaits a people who will 
not heed even the extracurricular advice of 
its physicists in a thermo-nuclear age. 
There are other scientists, too, aghast in 
pontifical pronouncements, prompted by a 
kind of Pavlov conditioned-refiex, with cries 
of persecution and Intellectual obscurantism. 
It would seem that hysteria threatens the 
free and unfettered sway of science in its 
measured and relentless search. 

It doesn’t matter that this investigation 
has been an ordered and dignified and dis- 
interested inquiry, patient and painstaking, 
It doesn't matter that a sound decision has 
been given in the balance and prudence of 
a new maturity. It doesn't matter that 
now we know the carelessness and laxity 
by which the men in the Kremlin knew our 
atomic secrets before the men of Albu- 
querque. We must only shudder with the 
fear that science is in a state of siege. 


What Is a Tariff? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I herewith 
insert in the Recorp the following adver- 
tisement from the Washington Post and 
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Times Herald concerning the distilled 
spirits bonding period: 
Waar Is a Tantrr? 


Answer. A tariff is a law to protect Ameri- 
can business and labor against foreign com- 
petitors. 

Question. What is a new kind of tərif? 

Answer. A new kind of tariif is a law to 
protect foreign competitors who do busi- 
ness here against American business and 
labor. 

Question. Have we ever had this new kind 
of tariff? 

Answer. Never, this way. Now it is pro- 
posed to the United States Senate, in a bill 
called H. R. 5407. 

Question. What is an added new wrinkle 
in this new kind of tariff? 

Answer. A requirement that the American 
businessman lie about his product while the 
foreigner tells the truth about his. 

Question. What constructive suggestion 
can you make about this? 

Answer. Draft a law which gives Ameri- 
can industry the same rights that foreign 
competitors enjoy in this country. Pass it 
at the next session of Congress. 

Defer action on H. R. 5407. It's worse than 
what we have now. 


Subversives in Defense Plants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
seem to be in accord. Mr. Wilson, whom 
we all admire for his ability, his integ- 
rity, and his willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the good of the service, seems, 
according to David Lawrence, to be car- 
rying out a part of the McCarthy pro- 
gram. Note the following statement 
from Lawrence: 


BECRETARY WILSON, IN CANDID STATEMENT TO 
Senate Group, Stresses NEED or Law To 
GUARD WORK on Secret PROJECTS 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
is a man of candor, He has just made a 
statement to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee which tells more than all the 
days of the television hearings in the Mo- 
Carthy-Stevens feud ever did about the dan- 
gers of Communist infiltration that face all 
the armed services and defense plants, 

Evidently American public opinion has not 
yet been sufficiently aroused on this issue 
and there has not been enough pointing 
up of the whole situation in defense plants 
by congressional committee investigations 
because Senator LANGER, of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, has not yet felt obligated 
to report to the Senate a bill that is aimed 
at subversives in the defense plants. And 
Secretary Wilson says a law of that kind is 
badly needed. 

Mr. Wilson says, with reference to Com- 
munists who are working in defense plants, 
that, while those engaged in secret work can 
be fired, there Is no way to enable private 
contractors to prevent them from working 
in other parts of the same plant and main- 
taining personal contacts with those who 
do work on secret projects. The head of 
the Department of Defense says in lis pre- 
pared statement: 
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“In our opinion we do not have sufficient 
legal authority to fully protect all industries 
vital to national defense from the danger of 
subversives and security risks, We hope that 
the legislation that has been proposed to 
take care of an important part of this prob- 
lem will receive the consideration we are 
sure it deserves.” 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, told Secretary 
Wilson “it might be proper” for Mr. Wilson 
to urge Senator Lancer to get the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate to act speedily 
on it. 

When Assistant General Counsel Stempler, 
of the Defense Department, who also tes- 
tied before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, was asked about this lack of authority, 
he said that “a fairly large number” of sub- 
versives are known to be working in defense 
plants, But nothing can be done about it 
until a new law is obtained. 

So it is apparent now that, after all, the 
“let the FBI do it” doctrine doesn’t cover 
cases like this at all. 

Incidentally, this is precisely the point 
that Senator McCarty has been making— 
namely, that his congressional committee 
was exposing the presence of such subvers- 
ives and making an issue of it before the 
American people when some one in the ad- 
ministration with less sense than emotion 
succeeded in forcing a suspension of the 
regular work of the committee in order to 
deal with the charges about a loyal Ameri- 
can, an anti-Communist who happened to 
be drafted for Army service and who, like 
thousands of others in past years, had some 
one on Capitol Hill try to get him a commis- 
sion in the Army. 

Speaking of commissions, the Secretary of 
Defense in his formal statement has con- 
ceded that Major Peress should never have 
been commissioned and that the case was 
badly handled, He says: 

“A study of the Peress case indicated, 
among other things, that the undesirable re- 
sults were due, in part at least, to lack of 
correlation of information in security cases.” 

Mr. Wilson tells of a new order, issued by 
him on April 8, 1954, which requires that 
“personnel records and all investigative rec- 
ords in regard to the security of personnel 
not now effectively correlated shall be cor- 
related without delay in each of the military 
departments to insure that full facts are 
available for prompt and fair administration 
of all personne! matters.” 

Mr. Wilson then adds significantly: 

“I have asked the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army to tell this committee what action 
has been taken to carry this out and to avoid 
as far as humanly possible a repetition of 
what occurred in the Peress case.“ 

Mr. Wilson goes somewhat further in em- 

what the public furor over sub- 
versives in the armed services has led to 
when he says: “As I reported to you at our 
last meeting (Mar. 1, 1954), we have taken 
more effective steps not only to rid the sery- 
ices of undesirable security risks who might 
be found in the Armed Forces but also to 
block off at all points the entry of such per- 
sons into the military services.” 

The Defense Department Secretary sums 
up what really might well be described as 
the value of the exposures made during the 
last several months by Senator McCarrny’s 
Committee on Governmental Operations, for 
Mr. Wilson says: 

“Aside from these specific actions, which 
I have outlined above, there is another result 
which I think is perhaps the most important 
one. That is a revitalization of the entire 
department from the top echelons down with 
respect to strengthening, accelerating, and 
making more effective our machinery to pro- 
tect the security of the Nation within the 
Department of Defense.” 

It will be conceded, therefore, by all fair- 
minded persons who are not interested in 
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political combat or in personality prejudices 
but in stamping out Communist agents, 
sympathizers and fellow travelers from the 
Government, that only by the fullest pub- 
licity and immunity from libel prosecutions— 
which a congressional committee is privileged 
to get—can public opinion be sufficiently in- 
formed on all these delicate issues affecting 
the security of the United States. 


University President Warns of “Cultural 
Uneasiness” in Foundations Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a news release from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference news serv- 
ice, dated July 16, 1954. Father Rein- 
ert's views on the Special Committee to 
Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations 
coincide largely with my own, and I 
therefore commend this story to the at- 
tention of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the basic things 
which I fought against in the committee 
hearings was what the St. Louis Uni- 
versity president has called “the too- 
common practice of attributing the ideas 
or errors of an individual to a whole 
group or association.” 

The release follows: 

ASKS EDUCATORS To Heep “CULTURAL UNEASI- 
NESS” BEEN IN House HEARINGS 

Sr. Lours, Mo., July 16.—Congressional in- 
vestigators of tax exempt foundations and 
their influence on United States education 
refiect a “cultural uneasiness” that should 
be of concern to all educators, Father Paul 
C. Reinert, S. J., president of St. Louls Uni- 
versity said here. 

The Jesuit educator sald that a staff re- 
port by a House of Representatives commit- 
tee suffers from “overgeneralization” in its 
examination of United States educational 
groups. But he said the report calls atten- 
tion to “an overemphasis on science and its 
advancement, and a neglect of the study of 
cultural goals and values, which should con- 
cern educators.” 

Father Reinert defended the American 
Council on Education, one of the organiza- 
tions cited by the committee staff as foster- 
ing changes in educational curricula “to 
the point where they sometimes denied the 
ene underlying the American way of 

e,” 

The Jesuit educator, who is a member of 
the executive committee of the council, said, 
“I have seen no evidence that the council, 
on policy, was endeavoring to promote 
un-American social ideas.” 

He criticized the committee staff report 
for projecting individual instances “into a 
whole system of motives and purposes that 
do not exist at all.” 

He said, however, that the report gave 
expression to “a vague worry about the loss 
of a traditional system of values in this 
country,” and he called upon educators to 
ask themselves “what our institutions of 
higher learning and our research founda- 
tions are doing to advance the study of cul- 
tural values and goals.” 

“A society can endure only tif there is some 
basic consensus on fundamental goals and 
values, and these must be constantly reap- 
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plied to changing situations,” Father Rein- 
ert said. “Basically, this reduces itself to 
asking what is being taught on the nature 
and destiny of man and of society.” 

The St. Louis University president scored 
the report for overgeneralization resulting 
from “the too-common practice of attribut- 
ing the ideas or errors of an Individual to a 
whole group or association.” 

The House committee which has been con- 
ducting the investigation under the chair- 
manehip of Representative CARROLL REECE, 
of Tennessee, has been recessed after a series 
of stormy sessions and public hearings. 


Dr. Oppenheimer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as usual, certain editorial 
writers, columnists, and radio commen- 
tators, who set up a squawk about meth- 
ods whenever a Red, a pink, or an in- 
tellectual is criticized, have rushed to 
the aid of Oppenheimer. From the 
Saturday Evening Post of last week 
comes an editorial, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Was THE OPPENHEIMER DECISION So 
TERRIBLE? 

The controversy now reaching fever heat 
over Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer and his 
right to access to restricted atomic informa- 
tion underscores the fact that atomic scien- 
tists are not as other men are. Men who are 
concerned with the devising of weapons ca- 
pable of annihilating millions must expect 
that their political associations and personal 
friendships will be scrutinized more closely 
than those of ordinary people, 

Some atomic scientists and their “liberal” 
supporters, in their zeal to defend not only 
Doctor Oppenheimer but fredom of inquiry 
and opinion, seem to have forgotten this. 
Many of them condemn the majority opinion 
of the Atomic Energy Commission's Person- 
nel Security Board as the work of inquisitors 
bent upon stamping out human freedom in 
the United States. Dr. Edward Shils, in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, described 
the report as indicating “a brutal eagerness 
to assert that all those who disagree with us 
must be communists or in league with them.” 
Doctor Shils is not the only one who insists 
on believing that Doctor Oppenheimer is be- 
ing perceuted on account of his opinions, 

The attacks on the board's action add up to 
the assertion that (1) Doctor Oppenheimer's 
Past associations, while regrettable, were his 
own business and that (2) his reported lack 
of “enthusiasm” for development of the hy- 
drogen bomb was shared by many others, in- 
cluding eminent scientists, and should not 
be interpreted to mean that he was indiffer- 
ent to efforts to produce maximum weapons 
needed for the defense of the country. 

In 1945 one need not have been a senti- 
mentalist or even a humanitarian to agree 
with Dr. Ferm! and Dr. Rabi that the hydro- 
gen bomb as then discussed was “necessarily 
an evil thing considered in any light” and 
that refusal by the Government to sponsor 
work on a superbomb might provide “some 
limitations on the totality of war.” Millions 
wish that the H-bomb had never been made, 
and bemoan the fact that Dr. Albert Eln- 
stein was not denied access to a blackboard 
before he worked out his famous formula, 
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However, those who have come to Dr. Op- 
penheimer's defense, including his learned 
counsel, seem to us to make the mistake of 
considering Oppenheimer's opposition to the 
H- bomb apart from his past Communist as- 
sociations. Obviously, they must be consid- 
ered together. There would be no more rea- 
son to complain of Dr. Oppenheimer's objec- 
tions to working on the superbomb than to 
similar objections by many humane people, 
except for the fact of his admitted associa- 
tion With Communists over a period of years 
and reported statements by various Commu- 
nist leaders indicating that he had been a 
member of front organizations and a con- 
tributor to their funds, x 

In other words, what might well worry the 
Atomic Energy Commission about Dr. Op- 
penheimer is not his natural human feeling 
that destructive weapons have been carried 
far enough, but the possibility that his atti- 
tude might have been influenced by Com- 
munists who had quite other reasons for 
opposing an American development of the 
superweapon. Surely, any body of men hay- 
ing such a ticklish matter to decide would 
have difficulty in reaching any conclusion 
other than that arrived at by the AEC’s Secu- 
rity Board—namely, that Dr. Oppenheimer is 
a loyal American, but they would feel more 
comfortable if he were kept away from what- 
ever atomic secrets are still secrets to him. 

The whole ball of wax has now been 
dumped in the lap of the American people, 
and, although it is difficult to put 900 pages 
of technical testimony on television, the 
public has at least the means of forming a 
judgment of its own on this affair. Some 
who dip into the testimony will conclude 
that he is a political illiterate, but a man of 
good will and ipso facto a sucker for frauds 
who describe themselves as humanſtarians. 
Others would feel more comfortable if the 
record showed that Oppeheimer had at any 
time done a Whittaker Chambers and defi- 
nately repudiated his former Commmunist 
associations. Perhaps Dr. Oppenheimer is a 
man who should not be held responsible for 
his past political associations any more than 
Babe Ruth should have been expected to 
master the theories of Plotinus.. Neverthe- 
less, many people would be grateful for more 
evidence of a change. 

As far as the Board's action is concerned, 
tt is important to remember this: To express 
a drawing-room opinion about Dr. Oppen- 
heimer is one thing; to act as a responsible 
member of a security board dealing with 
matters as grave as these is quite another 
thing. No one rejoices over the suspicions 
which have been aroused concerning certain 
episodes in the career of Dr. Oppenheimer, 
but not even the reputation of an American 
as distinguished as he can outweigh the im- 
portance which any responsible board of in- 
quiry must assign to the security of the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it seems to 
be admitted that one who uses intoxicat- 
ing liquor or stupefying drugs to excess 
or one who gambles, or lives beyond his 
means, is subject to pressure and should 
not be entrusted with secrets which af- 
fect the security of the country, why so 
much fuss over denying Oppenheimer 
access to Federal security data? If I 
read his testimony correctly, for sev- 
eral years, by choice, he associated 
closely with a rather large group of 
Communists and Communist sympathiz- 
ers, not occasionally but usually. That 
is, his intimate friends were not Com- 
munists he met casually or just occa- 
sionally, but individuals with whom he 
spent perhaps a larger part of his time. 
It is my understanding that he also con- 
tributed financially over a period of years 
to the Communist cause. 
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If the record quotes him correctly, he 
admitted that for some time he had a 
Communist mistress. Seems to me that 
I either heard or read somewhere that 
Julius Caesar and Mark Anthony lost 
some of their integrity by fooling around 
on the Nile with a reputedly good-looking 
woman. Then Samson had his hair 
trimmed by another lady, so why should 
Oppenheimer's friends who know these 
things now complain so continuously 
when Oppenheimer gets his knuckles 
rapped? Oppenheimer might talk in his 
sleep and if his Communist mistress 
overheard him, it is just possible she 
might leak the information to her bosses, 
Let us worry about someone less vulner- 
able. 


Tolerant America, Land of Liberty— 
Keep America Tolerant— Without 
Question of Race or Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted me so 
to do, I am pleased to herewith present 
to your attention and that of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues the text of three 
statements furnished me by a distin- 
guished friend who requested that the 
messages therein contained and empha- 
sized upon these topics be included in 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I am 
pleased to comply with this request. 

The statements follow: 

TOLERANT America, LAND OF LIBERTY 

The greatness of this country and its 
standing among the nations of the world 
has been built upon religious and racial 
tolerance. Our freedom of worship has 
always remained unmolested. 

In other parts of this civilized world today, 
barbaric brutality stalks in tion of 
those whose religious bellefs or ancestry dis- 
pleases the political power. We read and 
hear about the atrocities of intolerance, 
little realizing that the same unseen forces 
are reaching to destroy America. 

Shall our churches also be closed? Must 
free speech be taken from us? Will free 
American minds become festered with 
transplanted germs of religious and racial 
intolerance? God forbid. 

America can survive only if the people of 
America determine to keep it free from de- 
structive forces of intolerance that seek a 
foothold here. 

Now is the time for all America to unite 
and stand shoulder to shoulder in protection 
of religious liberty. Destroy tolerance in 
these United States, and you will destroy 
the Nation. 


. Keep AMERICA TOLERANT THAT THIS Nation 


SHALL. Not PERISH From THE EARTH 

One hundred and sixty-three years aco, 
13 American Colonies fought a war of inde- 
pendence to establish a God-fearing Nation, 
free from religious and racial intolerance. 

The United States of America was born. 
Destiny and sound guidance has made it one 
of the great nations of the world. Our Dec- 
laration of Independence laid down the fun- 
damental principle of tolerance with the 
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simple statement that all men are created 
tree and equal.“ 

Today intolerance stalks a topsy-turvy 
world. Will it gain headway in America? 
To crush our churches? Destroy our reli- 
on freedom? Outlaw our right to worship 
God 

We can keep our America a land of liberty 
only by united resistance to sinister efforts 
of those who are determined to undermine 
our economic stability and destroy our Amer- 
ican birthright of religious and racial free- 
dom. Tolerance has made America a great 
Nation. Resist now any attempt to de- 
stroy it. 


WITHOUT QUESTION OF RACE on CREED 


In our American cemeteries in France, in 
Flanders fields, lie thousands of America’s 
sons. They came from every walk of life. 
The rich and the poor of every creed and 
every race met on common ground to serve 
their country's need. 

When President Wilson called American 
manhood to the colors, no lines ot racial 
or religious prejudice were drawn. 

Why then, today, should religious preju- 
dice or racial intolerance be permitted in 
tree America? 

Through subtle means, alien forces of 
coercion are seeking to inoculate America 
with poisonous propaganda and are attempt- 
ing to plant in America un-American preju- 
dice and hate. 

These forces would destroy our religious 
freedom and close our churches—your 
church and mine. They would throttle free 
speech to make us subservient to an intol- 
erant dictatorial power. 

Sane-thinking Americans must unite to 
resist intolerance that America shall not be 
robbed of her birthright of equality and 
freedom. 


Group Life Insurance for Federal 
Employees 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I favor very 
strongly the action yesterday approving 
S. 3681 to establish an insurance pro- 
gram for Federal employees. I think 
such a program is excellent, but I have 
one reservation about the action. This 
most important legislation was accorded 
a hearing lasting only one-half hour by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. I fear most of the commit- 
tee members have not even had the op- 
portunity to read the legislation care- 
fully. Such a hasty hearing denies pos- 
sible consideration of improvements in 
the proposal and denies a full oppor- 
tunity for a public hearing on the plan. 
In spite of the short hearing, the in- 
surance proposal has my full support, 
for I believe it puts into effect one of 
the better practices adopted by many 
private employees. The excellent work 
done by civilian employees in the Gov- 
ernment is too seldom given full recog- 
nition. This insurance program will 
add to the benefits accorded Federal em- 
ployees. 

I trust the House will, during the 84th 
Congress, make a careful revicw of the 
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program to be absolutely certain all pro- 
visions are equitable and that it pro- 
vides the best possible plan for Federal 
employees. 


Educators Approve Position of Repre- 
sentative Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, on 
Foundations Iavestigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
ranking minority member of the Special 
Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations, it has been my duty and 
my privilege to defend the spirit of free 
inquiry against what I have considered 
unwarranted attack. 

Among the expressions of support 
which I have received for my position 
from all over the United States, I value 
none more highly than those on behalf 
of the educators of America. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include correspondence from represent- 
atives of the teachers of Ohio and the 
United States. I was formerly a public- 
school teacher in Belmont County, Ohio, 
and am therefore particularly apprecia- 
tive of their commendation. 

The correspondence follows: 

Onto EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Columbus, Ohio, August 2, 1954. 
Hon. Warne L. Hays, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Hays: I have been very 
much pleased to learn through the NEA 
division of legislation and Federal relations 
of your fine work as a member of the House 
Special Committee To Investigate Tax- 
Exempt Foundations. Certainly your serv- 

“ices have been the contributing force against 
a rather patent attempt to impose precon- 
ceived ideas on this committee. Educators 
in Ohio have every reason to be enthusias- 
tic about your calling the turn in this con- 
nection. The failure of this committee to 
give the various foundations a chance to 
answer publicly the biased representations 
made against them is a sad commentary 
upon the committee's work. 

It is good to know that you continue the 
same interest in educational affairs that you 
manifested when you were a member of the 
Ohio Senate more than a decade ago. Of 
course, your present position goes further 
than that and represents solid effort to main- 
tain the dignified position of representative 
government. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Watton B. BLISS, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or THE UNITED STATES, 
Steubenville, Ohio, July 30, 1954. 
Conrressman Warne L. Hars, 
House of Representatives, 
~ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: I have been following the 
work of the House Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations, com- 
monly known as the Reece committee. I 
have noticed your serious questioning of 
the validity of staff reports and testimony 
Presented to the committee alleging an at- 
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tempt by foundations and educational or- 
ganizations to undermine and subvert our 
public schools. 

I have noticed your jnsistence on the use 
of correct procedure according to the rules 
governing House committees and your ef- 
fort to see that both sides of the question 
were aired in the public hearings. 

Iam anxious to see what new turns such 
investigations may take. In the meantime, I 
am writing to thank you for your construc- 
tive and courageous effort to maintain the 
dignity of our tradition of representative 
government while at the same time opposing 
the efforts of those who would weaken and 
destroy our public schools. 

Please know that many of us appreciate 
the fine contribution you have made to the 
cause of education during this session of 
Congress. I hope we may have the pleasure 
of seeing you again either as a speaker at 
our high school or education association, or 
in some community activity in Steubenville. 
We feel you are representing the 18th Con- 
gressional District in a very fine manner, 

Very truly yours, ` 
Marcarer Born, NEA Director. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1954. 
The Honorable Wayne L. Hays, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Hays: As the 82d Con- 
gress draws to the close of its 2d session, I 
wish to take this opportunity to thank you 
for your efforts to secure a fair and objective 
hearing for the representatives of tax-exempt 
foundations and professional organizations 
who were the subject of the recent inquiries 
by the House Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Tax-Exempt Foundations. We regret 
that a majority of the committee voted 
against further public hearings, thus deny- 
ing the National Education Association an 
opportunity to appear before the committee 
and reply to the sensational charges made 
against it. Your efforts to have the commit- 
tee pursue a course of action In keeping with 
the dignity and prestige of the United States 
House of Representatives have not gone un- 
noticed either by us or by other members of 
the organized teaching profession, 

For your Information I enclose a copy of 
a letter to Mr. Walton B. Bliss, executive 
secretary of the Ohio Education Association, 
setting forth some of the views I have ex- 
presed to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. MCCASKILL, 
Director, Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations. 


Railroad Retirement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, as is pretty 
generally known I have always taken a 
deep interest in the welfare of our rail- 
road employees and have devoted much 
time and effort in securing for them the 
benefits to which they are justly entitled. 
I was glad to have been able to be of 
help to the approximately 36,000 annui- 
tants affected for whom this legislation 
will grant an increase of an average of 
$24 a month, or 20 percent of their aver- 
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age annuity retroactively to October 30, 
1951. The changes in the railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance 
systems which the pending bill provides 
have the approval and commendation 
of all the standard railroad unions, who 
have been reasonable, understanding 
and conscientious in their support I 
urge you, my colleagues, to join in the 
enactment of this worthy legislation. 


Railroad Retirement Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


KON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day last the House of Representatives by 
a unanimous vote passed H. R. 7840, a bill 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act, 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

I voted in favor of this bill because I 
felt there was a real need for its passage. 
The very fact that there was not a single 
dissenting vote against it is evidence of 
the need for the legislation. 

During my service in the House of 
Representatives, I have received many 
letters from retired railroad annuitants 
and pensioners, active railroad workers, 
and widows of railroad workers urging 
that action be taken to improve certain 
provisions under the railroad retirement 
system and the railroad unemployment 
insurance system. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt that this bill, H. R. 
7840, represented a sincere effort on the 
part of the great Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to be help- 
ful to retired workers and their depend- 
ents, I want to pay tribute to the chair- 
man of the committee, Hon, CHARLES A. 
Wotverton, of New Jersey, and the en- 
tire committee for reporting this bill for 
consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am in full accord with the committee 
that, regardless of the desirability of cer- 
tain proposals for the liberalization of 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, no amendments to the law should 
be made which would jeopardize the 
financial soundness of the Railroad Re- 
tirement System. The Congress should 
always adhere to this fundamental 
principle. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
H. R. 4171 in the House of Representa- 
tives. This bill was designed to repeal 
the provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act amendments of 1951 that pro- 
hibited an increase in railroad retire- 
ment benefits to those persons who also 
have coverage under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

‘The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce held hearings on H. R. 
356 and 17 similar bills, of which my bill 
was one, and reported favorably on H. R. 
356, providing for the repeal of section 7 
of Public Law 234, retroactive to Octo- 
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ber 30, 1951, the date it became effective. 
This bill passed the House on July 24, 
1953, and passed the Senate on June 2, 
1954. It was signed by President Eisen- 
hower on June 16, 1954, and is now Pub- 
lic Law 398 of the 83d Congress. 


It Would Be Amusing, If It Were Not So 
Confusing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune for July 30, 1954, 
carries an article by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
entitled “Weeks Says United States 
Speeds Contracts.” This article pro- 
vides a good basis for doubting Mr. 
Weeks’ statement that there is a “con- 
scious administration policy” to stimu- 
late the national economy through ef- 
fective Government action. Iam happy 
to call it to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

WEEKS Sars Untrep STATES SPEEDS CONTRACTS 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WasHIncton, July 29—Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks said today there is a 
“conscious administration policy” of step- 
ping up Government procurement to help 
out the economy, but he said he doesn't know 
whether it applies in the one place it counts 
most, military buying. 

A Defense Department spokesman said it 
doesn't. 

Mr. Weeks, seeming to contradict himself 
several times under intensive questioning at 
a press conference, said the Government was 
trying to “nudge” the economy by “doing 
a little earlier” things which are already 
planned. In his own area, he sald, this is 
true of maritime and highway programs. 

He revealed the final aspects of an over- 
all $385,000,000 shipbuilding program, some 
of which is still being considered by Congress. 

CITES HIGHWAY ACTION 

The only specific evidence Mr. Weeks was 
able to cite on the new “policy” was his own 
department's decision to allocate earlier than 
usual this year the Federal-aid-to-highways 
funds approved by Congress. The maritime 
Program had to await Congressional enact- 
ment, but Mr. Weeks sald the contracts will 
be let as soon as possible in order to stimu- 
late the sagging business of American ship- 
yards. 

The subject of the new buying policy arose 
as a result of a question from a reporter on 
a rumored directive from the Budget Bureau 
to all Government agencies to speed their 
procurement in the current 3-monthb period. 
After much questioning, Mr. Weeks ulti- 
mately said there was no such directive. 

He also denied that the word“ had gone 
out to procurement officers to “speed things 
up.” But he did say this: 

“We're not trying to think up things to 
do. But where we know that something is 
going to be done, then we try to do it a little 
earlier.” 

DEFENSE POLICY UNCHANGED 


A Pentagon spokesman said that the De- 
fense Department's policy remains as it has 
been— not to buy anything until it is actually 
needed. In fact, the regime of Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E Wilson has stressed this 
Point more than ever before, as an economy 
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move, and under Mr. Wilson's directives 
the military services falled to obligate more 
than $10 billion of procurement funds which 
Congress appropriated for the fiscal year just 
ended. Some of those funds will ultimately 
be used, of course, but no orders are being 
placed until necessary. 

The result of the afternoon's probing left 
reporters confused as to whether the Govern- 
ment has a new buying policy or not. 


Average Man Benefits by Elimination of 
Waste From Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the national deficit for Presi- 
dent Truman's last year in office was 
$9,400,000,000. The national deficit for 
President Eisenhower's first year in of- 
fice was $3,029,000,000. In a brief 12 
months President Eisenhower and an 
Eisenhower Congress brought the na- 
tional budget over $6 billion closer into 
balance. The apostles of doom and 
gloom said it could not be done, but it 
has been done. 

How did President Eisenhower and his 
Congress accomplish this improved na- 
tional financial condition? Did they do 
it by lessening or eliminating needed and 
desirable services to the people? No. 

Needed and desirable public services 
to the people have not been decreased. 
Instead, desirable services to the people 
have been expanded. 

For example, 50 million motorists want 
better and safer roads. This Congress 
has authorized the expenditure of $300 
million a year more money on Federal 
highway construction than ever was au- 
thorized by any previous Congress in any 
previous year. 

Before Congress adjourns, social-se- 
curity pensions will have been increased 
and more citizens given the protection 
of this wise law, thereby making life a 
little more enjoyable for the elder 
citizens. 

Pensions and compensation have been 
increased by $109 million to service-con- 
nected disabled war veterans and to the 
widows or the parents who lost their 
husband or son in any war due to death 
on the battlefield or from war-inflicted 
disease or wounds. The increase may 
not be as large as some wanted or ex- 
pected, but it is $109 million a year more 
than ever was granted heretofore. 

Congress also has provided funds for 
the operation of 103,000 veterans’ hos- 
pital beds, which is the largest number of 
VA hospital beds operated anytime in 
the history of the Nation. 

The Congress has made available, dur- 
ing the coming year, an additional $100 
million of loam funds to help veterans 
acquire homes of their own, 

The money for financing the rehabili- 
tation of disabled citizens, veteran and 
nonveteran alike, to equip them to be- 
come employable and again self-support- 
ing has been increased by 50 percent. 
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These better services to the people 
have cost additional hundreds of mil- 
Hons. Despite these added expenditures 
to provide this better service, the budget 
is nearing a balanced condition. 

How did President Eisenhower and the 
Congress achieve this great record? 
They achieved it by keeping their elec- 
tion promise that they would eliminate 
waste and extravagance anywhere and 
everywhere they found it and thereby 
provide the taxpayer with better Gov- 
ernment services at less cost. 

President Eisenhower and this Con- 
gress have provided the Nation with more 
efficient and effective Government than 
our country has known in a long time. 
This Congress has demonstrated that the 
people can have better service from Goy- 
ernment and lower taxes too. 


H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a petition from members 
of the Training Union of Alta Woods 
Baptist Church, Jackson, Miss., with 
reference to H. R. 1227: 

We, the undersigned, recognizing the great 
damage being done to our Nation by liquor 
advertising, including beer casting, and be- 
lieving that Congress has the power to pro- 
hibit such advertising, do respectfully 
petition Members of Congress to pass H. R. 
1227 or a similar bill during this session 
of Congress. 

We ask also that this petition be pre- 
sented to the House, recorded in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and given to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which has the bills in its files. 

Percy M. Cooper, Mrs. Delma Johnston, 
Mrs. Owen Williams, Mrs. M. V. Sigrest, 
Julia O. Wallace, Mrs. Fred Thompson, 
Mrs. E. T. Morgan, Mrs. Eva Wise, 
Barney R. Cook, Mrs. Talmadge Bar- 
nett, Mrs. Arthur W. Lewis, T. B. 
Barnett, James Melton, Mrs. Ben Terry, 
E. A. Gaulding, Frank Rogers, Mr. and 
Mrs. De Haven Hodges, Mrs. Frank 
Rogers, James W. Schultz, H. A. Magee, 
Mrs. H. A. Magee, C. J. Harris, Mr. and 
Mrs, Virgil Burt, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
B. Jones, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, J. B. Gal- 
loyz, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Parker, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. G. Burnham, Mrs. J. O. 
Roberts, J. O. Roberts, Mrs. R. XI. 
Ricker, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Quinn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Wise, Mr. and Mrs, 
Claude Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Shelby 
Stegall, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Cook, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. R. Sebren, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willie G. Runnels, Mr. and Mrs, 
R. B. Ross, Jr., Mrs. C. M. Woods, Mrs. 
Allen J. Harvill, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
Harris, Jr., Mrs. V. L. Berry, Mrs. Win- 
ford Areley. J. S. Turner, Mr. and Mrs. 
James B. Davis, Mrs. L. R. Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Patton, Mr. and 
Mrs, Sydney Berry, Mrs. J. H. Hanna, 
Mrs. Marshall Turner, Marshall Tur- 
ner, S. L. Palmer, Walter L. Shows, 
Russell A. Scofield, Mr. and Mrs. R. K. 
Jordan, Mr. and Mrs, E. E, Parker. 
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In Support of House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD, two 
resolutions favoring the passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 58, which would 
establish diplomatic relations between 
the Soviet Republics of Ukraine and Bye- 
lorussia and the United States. These 
resolutions were sent to me by two organ- 
izations in the State of Connecticut, the 
Ukrainian-American State Political Or- 
ganization, Inc., and Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America Affiliated, New 
Haven; and the Organization for the 
Defense of Four Freedoms for the 
Ukraine, Inc., Hartford: 

New Haven, Conn. 
Hon. Atsert P. Morano, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcressMan: It is our understand- 
ing that House Concurrent Resolution 58, 
advocating the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet Republics of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia and the United 
States, is soon to be brought before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee for final 
consideration. 

This resolution won the unanimous ap- 
proval of the subcommittee assigned to study 
the proposal under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Mrs. Francis P. BOLTON, 

There are many benefits to be derived by 
America from such an exchange of diplo- 
mats. Assuming that the Soviet Union 
would accept the offer, we would have an 
access, formerly denied us, to the capitals of 
the most important and largest non-Russian 
republics in the Soviet Union. (The most 
astute observers and students of the Soviet 
Union have all concurred on the constantly 
growing importance of Ukraine in Soviet 
affairs.) 

Such a move would also provide new hope 
and falth for the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian people that their miserable plight under 
the Soviets and thelr aspirations toward in- 
dependence from Moscow are fully appre- 
ciated by the United States. 

A Soviet refusal of this diplomatic pro- 
posal would expose once again not only the 
well-known fact that the Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians in the Soviet Union are not 
free to govern themselves as they choose, but 
would also disprove Moscow's fraudulent 
claims of a desire for friendly, peaceful re- 
lations with the West. 

We urge favorable action on the resolution 
for it is of vital importance to American 
security, and necessary for achieving success 
in Te dealings with the Communist 


Dr. Wasrt Nent.vx, 
President, Ukrainian-American State 
Political Organtzation, Inc., State of 
Connecticut, and Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America Afili- 
ated, 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE oF 
Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, INC. 
Hartford, Conn., June 24, 1924. 
gressman ALBERT P. Morano, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Concressman: We believe there ts 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
i 
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a resolution to establish diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Republics of Ukraine and 


Communist feelings. A majority of people 
have also been noted for opposing Commu- 
nist ideals. They have fought openly against 
communism from the start and though they 
baye felt the full fury of the Communist 
government, still oppose it to this day. 

To be able to exchange diplomats with 
these two Republics, the American people 
will have an opportunity to see more closely 
that communism is not embraced by all of 
the people under its rule. 

Although it is doubtful the Communist 
government will accept this exchange of dip- 
lomats, nevertheless it would show the weak- 
ness of the Communist government control 
over the minds of the people it rules. 

Though the Communist government 
preaches words of peace and understanding 
we would like to give them an opportunity 
to fulfill those ideas by exchanging diplomats 
with people we know are not, even remotely, 
fully behind them. 

We deeply wish that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee would pass final approval 
on this resolution so that we will be one step 
closer to winning the cold war with the Com- 
munist government of Russia. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MELNYK, 
President. 


A Letter to the Editor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the Letters to the Editor in the July 28, 
1954, edition of the Brooklyn Eagle ap- 
peared the following letter which I di- 
rect to the attention of our colleagues: 
Mong Anour Locau M. C.'s VOTING AGAINST 

CONSUMERS 


To the EDITOR or TEE EAGLE: 

It seems strange to me that you should 
suddenly have discovered that all the Brook- 
lyn Democratice Members of Congress, with 
the exception of one, are playing politics 
with the farm program. In arriving at that 
conclusion you overlook several important 
factors. 

It was not those Democrats but Candidate 
Eisenhower who promised the farmers 100 
percent of parity, and it is President Eisen- 
hower who now recommends cutting that 
parity back to 75 percent or, as he puts it, 
flexing it between 75 and 90 percent. 

In charging the Democrats with playing 
politics with the issue you overlook the fact 
that Governor Dewey must also be playing 
politics with the Issue because he takes the 
same position as they do. Is it not just 
as political for Governor Dewey to oppose the 
President’s program as it is for a Democrat 
to oppose it? 

On July 3, 1954, Governor Dewey said, 
“The New York farmers are entitled to a 
90-percent parity for dairy products.” The 
present milk parity is 75 percent. It is 75 
percent because on dairy products we have 
a flexible price support program, with a low 
of 75 percent and a high of 90 percent, and 
it is Secretary Benson who has cut it back 
to 75 percent. 

You charge politics because the Congress- 
men should represent the consumers, Very 
few New York Congressmen ever vote geo- 
tionally, Too bad we can't get many of the 
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farm dclegations to give up sectionalism on 
other problems. But you must admit that 
if the farmers can’t prosper the consumers 
can't prosper. 

It seems to me, however, that the President 
must be wrong on this issue because under 
the program of flexible price supports as 
administered by the President's Secretary of 
Agriculture the dairy farmers, and particu- 
larly those in New York, are getting less for 
their milk while the consumers are paying 
more for that same milk. 

There is something radically wrong either 
with the flexible price support program or 
with its administration. No matter which 
it is President Eisenhower and his Secretary 
of Agriculture must accept the responsibility, 

Nat KOEPPEL, 


The Watch Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27,1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial from the 
Reading (Pa.) Times: 

THE WATCH CASE 

It is to be regretted that President Eisen- 
hower saw fit to raise watch tariffs. Acting 
under the escape clause in the United States 
reciprocal trade agreement with Switzerland, 
the President followed the recommendation 
of a majority of the Federal Tariff Commis- 
sion and increased, up to 50 percent in some 
categories, the tariff on nonjeweled watches 
and on watches with not more than 17 jewels. 

In doing so, the President reversed the 
policy he followed on brier pipes, groundfish 
fillets, and shears and scissors, concerning 
which he declined to use the escape clause 
and the tariffs on these commodities re- 
mained low. In making watches an excep- 
tion to his trade, not aid doctrine on foreign 
economic policy, Mr. Eisenhower said he de- 
cided that in the case of watches, the weight 
of the evidence was on the side of a tariif 
increase. He laid heavy stress on the fact 
that the watchmaker’s skill is necessary to 
our defense and that, under a low tariff, the 
pool of watchmakers was rapidly being de- 
pleted. 

It seems to us, however, that much can be 
said for permitting the tariff on watches to 
remain low. In the first place, American 
watch manufacturers upped their produc- 
tion in 1953 and made substantial profits in 
spite of the fact that the Swiss companies 
made some inroads on the total American 
watch business, In the second place, Swit- 
zerland, whose principal export is watches 
and whose best watch customer Is the United 
States, now will proceed to increase her tar- 
iffs on American agricultural products she 
buys in considerable quantity from us, prin- 
cipally cotton, wheat, tobacco, and lard. 

None can disagree with the President that 
the skills of American watchmakers are 
needed in making precision instruments nec- 
essary to the defense of the United States 
and that, therefore, we cannot have our pool 
of watchmakers depleted. But is a higher 
tarif on watches the only answer to the 
problem? We think not. Our Government 
subsidizes many private enterprises vital to 
defense and many, indeed, not so vital. 
Could we not devise a subsidy plan that 
would insure an adequate pool of watch- 
makers? This, is seems to us, would have 
e DETIAN Ie HEGRE AEE ee 
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For the increased tariff has had and will 
increasingly have injurious effects, It has 
alienated the Swiss, long our friends. It is 
estimated that the higher tariff will add $60 
million to the annual bills of Americans who 
buy watches. It will have a deleterious ef- 
Tect on our agricultural economy by making 
it more difficult for the American farm prod- 
uct to get across the higher tariff wall the 
Swiss almost certainly will raise. 

More importantly, it seems to us, the in- 
crease in watch tariffs will have two addi- 
tional effects. Our friends round the world 
are already raising their eyebrows and won- 
dering whether or not the United States is 
turning protectionist again, in spite of Mr. 
Eisenhower's long devotion to the principle 
of low tariffs. And the upping of the watch 
tariffs inevitably must start to Washington 
a long line of other American manufacturers 
and processors asking for the same treatment 
the watch manufacturers got. 

If there is—and there is bound to be—a 
parade of American manufacturers to Wash- 
ington to plead for higher tariffs on their 
own products, it will be most difficult for the 
Tariff Commission and the President to say 
them nay, in view of the watch case. If 
this case leads to a trend, the United States 
may soon find itself economically isolated at 
a time when a free flow of our goods 
throughout the world is most greatly needed 
for our own and the free world’s prosperity. 


Actions Speak Louder Than Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
July 28, 1954, edition of the Brooklyn 
Eagle very ably tells of another campaign 
8 which the Republicans have failed 

keep: 


Tame OF HAWATIAN STATEHOOD Breaks 
PLEDGE or REPUBLICANS 


Refusal by the House Rules Committee of 
a request to let separate Senate and House 
bills to grant statehood to Hawall and Alaska 
go to conference means that the Republican 
majority in Congress will fail to produce on 
a major platform pledge. 

This is a failure which administration lead- 
ers will find it difficult to explain or defend. 
There may be an attempt to attribute it to 
the successful Democratic strategem in the 
Senate of tying the Alaska bill to the Hawaii 
bill. Standing alone, the Hawaii bill could 
have been passed. 

An attempt to shift responsibility would 
be unimpressive, however, in view of the fact 
that it was well within the power of the 
Republican majority to enact the legislation. 
In addition, the platform pledges of both 
parties applied to Alaska as well as Hawaii. 

In 1950 President Eisenhower was un- 
equivocally in favor of admission of both 
Territories as a demonstration that Amer- 
ica practices what it preaches.” More re- 
cently, however, his statements on the issue 
have conformed to the Republican attitude 
that Alaska is not ready. 

Both Hawaii, which would in all probability 
send Republican representation to Congress, 
and Alaska, where Democratic strength is be- 
lieved to be predominant, have long been 
ready for statehood. Hawall is a bastion of 
military strength in the Pacific and is quali- 
ned in all ways to fulfill the responsibilities 
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Involved in statehood. This is true also of 
Alaska, which might some day have to bear 
the brunt of attack from across the strait 
separating the Territory from Soviet Russia. 

As matters stand, America does not prac- 
tice what it preaches and Congress has missed 
an opportunity to give an impressive demon- 
stration against the spirit of colonialism 
which we criticize so freely when found in 
other nations. 


Pierre L’Enfant: The National Capital Is 
His Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
interesting article entitled “The Na- 
tional Capital Is His Monument,” writ- 
ten by William A. Millen, and published 
in the Washington Star of August 2, 
1954. 
_ The article contains a most interest- 
ing discussion of the work done by Pierre 
L'Enfant, who designed the city of 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Nationa Caprran Is His MONUMENT 
(By William A. Millen) 

Just 200 years ago today, there was born 
in Paris the man who was destined to fashion 
this National Capital. 

Pierre Charles L'Enfant, son of an artist, 
grew up to become a major in the American 
Revolution and to be chosen by President 
George Washington to design the Federal 
city. It still bears his mark. 

L'Enfant designed Washington for a popu- 
lation of 800,000—the size of the Paris of his 
day. But he made provision for expansion, 
and latter-day planners, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the McMillan Com- 
mission, the Fine Arts Commission and 
others, have been guided by the charts he 
drew to keep pace with the city's growth. 
Yet the city has not yet achieved all the 
features of which he dreamed. 

For designing the Federal city, he received 
$2,500 and a lot near the White House. In 
his latter days, he lived at Chillum Castle, 
rsidence of Dudley Digges, near Bladens- 
burg, Md. 

Frequently, he waited on Congress in an 
effort to get what he thought was his just 
reward for his services. He died, poor and 
disappointed, on June 4, 1825. 

Nearly 79 years later, on April 28, 1909, his 
body was taken from a forgotten grave and 
relnterred in Arlington National Cemetery. 
His tomb is in front of Arlington House, and 
on it is inscribed his plan for Washington. 

L’Enfant’s skill as a designer of military 
construction, his services as a soldier (he was 
wounded in the battle of Savannah in 1779) 
and his renown as a drill master and dis- 
ciplinarian brought him to the attention of 
General Washington. He designed, among 
other fortifications, Fort Washingtoh, on the 
Potomac River opposite Mount Vernon. 

Washington, Jeferson, and L'Enfant pro- 
jected the new city with a magnificence that 
would have done credit to Louis XIV. 
L'Enfant foresight saved District taxpayers 
of today many mililons of dollars. 
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For if the District had to provide now for 
widened thoroughfares for the motor age, 
as many cities have had to do, by tearing 
down blocks, it would cost mililons, And to 
Provide for the parks which L'Enfant ar- 
ranged from the beginning would cost many 
millions more. 

The Federal Government moved into the 
newly built Capital in 1800. Now, 154 years 
later, what has become of LFnfant 's dreams? 

The lines on a map that L'Enfant drew 
have blossomed into full reality—mighty 
Government buildings, business houses, 
dwellings, all the panoply of a modern city. 

L'Enfant fitted his plan to the topography, 
selecting the dominating sites. The White 
House and Capitol were the key points. And 
the strects and avenues he envisioned are 
traveled today by the world's great and near- 
great, by automobiles from all over the Na- 
tion, and not a few from abroad. 

The parks he laid out are enjoyed by th? 
multitudes—the apartment dwellers, the of- 
fice workers, and others. His diagonal ave- 
nues speed traffic across town, although his 
circles do create a problem, but several have 
been tunneled under to speed the vehicles. 

William T, Partridge, consulting architect 
of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission for many years, made a detailed 
study of the L'Enfant plan and its ramifica- 
tions. 

Dr. H. P. Caemmerer, Secretary of the Fine 
Arts Commission, made a special trip to 
France for research and wrote a noted life 
of L'Enfant and explained his contributions 
to the upbuliding of this city. 

LEnfant's equestrian statue of George 
Washington, a monument voted in 1783 by 
the Continental Congress, has been replaced 
by the Washington Monument, 

It was moved to the southeast to secure a 
better foundation location than was avail- 
able at the spot L'Enfant originally picked. 
Of course, there is an equestrian statue of 
General Washington in Washington Circle, 
but this was not what L'Enfant had in mind. 

L’'Enfant’s historic column, from which 
distances were to be measured, is not at Lin- 
coln Park, as he envisioned. The projected 
column has taken the form of the zero mile- 
stone designed by the architect Horace W. 
Peaslee, just south of the White House. 

LEnfant's column, on the banks of the 
Potomac, to commemorate the rise of a 
Navy has not yet materialized. 

The famed Frenchman’s “five grand foun- 
tains” with a “constant spout of water“ have 
not been achieved either. The springs which 
he envisioned as feeding them have vanished 
or swerved into sewer channels, Yet Wash- 
ington today does have its fountains, some 
of them fabulous, such as the Dupont Foun- 
tain, those of the National Art Gallery, 
Columbus Memorial, and the black ones in 
front of the Federal Reserve Building on 
Constitution Avenue. But they do not at- 
tain the general magnificence or the num- 
ber or locations which L'Enfant, the master 
planner, saw in his mind eye. 

The Frenchman envisioned a bridge span- 
ning the Eastern Branch (Anacostia River) 
at the end of East Capitol Street. After these 
many years, it is now under construction. 

The canals and Tiber Creek of L’Enfant's 
day are gone. And his plan for a bridge 
across the Potomac above Georgetown at 
‘Three Sisters remains to be fulfilled. 

His public walk “through which carriages 
may ascend to the upper square of the Fed- 
eral House,“ as he called the Capitol, has its 
counterpart in the Mall and in the improve- 
ments to those grounds. 

LEnfant’s “grand avenue 400 feet in 
breadth and about a mile in length“ has 
found realization in the Mall, great central 
composition of the city. So has bis “Presi- 
dent’s Park,” now known as the Ellipse, just 
south of the White House. L'Enfant planned 
well, for he stimulated others to make this 
an even finer place—truly a world capital. 
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Veterans Better Get Smart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, journalistic candor is a com- 
modity which has too small a place in 
the market place of modern journalism, 
particularly when that candor is exer- 
cised on behalf of people who do not have 
great wads of money and the other im- 
pedimenta of price or prestige which so 
greatly influence a large segment of the 
kept press in this country. 

It is for this reason that the editorial 
comment of Mr, Edward Inman, pub- 
lisher of the National Tribune-The Stars 
and Stripes, is so refreshing. Mr. In- 
man calls a spade a spade and he calls 
it on behalf of the disabled and widows 
and orphans; moreover, he does it in very 
able and informed fashion. 

Isubmit herewith for consideration his 
latest editorial on the subject of vet- 
erans’ benefits entitled “Veterans Better 
Get Smart”: 

On July 27, less than a week after the 
House of Representatives had knuckled down 
to its leadership and passed a sham cost-of- 
living pension increase for the country’s war 
disabled and for the dependents of service 
dead, the Senate Committee on Finance met 
quietly and approved the bill without dot- 

an 1“ or crossing at.” And 50, rough- 
ly, two-thirds of those on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration rolls—most of them victims of 
World War II—are probably in line for a 
slight boost in payments while the other 
third who need the increase most must do 
without, 

In order to meet convention schedules, 
this comment must be written some hours in 
advance of the deadline. Barring another 
of those lengthy debates commonly known 
in the upper House as filibusters, or falling 
some other unexpected change in program, 
the gentlemen of the Senate were expected 
to approve H. R. 9020 in the same fashion as 
it went through the House. It was antici- 
pated that there might be voiced a few mild 
and half-hearted protests but, looking for- 
ward to an early adjournment, it was general 
belief that the bill would go through with- 
out alteration and some two million veterans 
and dependents of veterans could look for a 
small additional stipend each month while 
the other million suffer keen disappoint- 
ment. 

To be perfectly honest and to give the devil 
his due, it should be stated that the repre- 
sentatives of major veterans organizations 
did what they could in both Houses to ex- 
act a more equitable plece of legislation 
from the Congressmen, but they were up 
against a cagey Republican leadership that 
used every wile and trick at its command. 
We have told most of the story in gruesome 
detall in two previous issues, and yet some 
added emphasis should be given to the lurid 
tale if the finale is to be fully understood. 
Despite the promises to grant increases in 
both service-connected compensation and 
nonservice-connected pensions in accord 
with ever rising living costs, and regardless 
of the fact that President Eisenhower ampli- 
fied those promises by the written word, the 
GOP broke faith with the Nation's heroes 
and their hapless loved ones. Unfortunately 
it will be impossible to name all of the way- 
ward, but that is something that every voter 
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can find out for himself before next Novem- 
ber by interrogating candi- 
dates either directly or by letter, and, if 
he or she falls to do so in self-defense, no 
howl should go up when the next blow falls. 
And another one is coming. 

Each and every spokesman for the vet~ 
erans’ groups appeared before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and pre- 
sented convincing evidence. The committee 
reported a bill giving a fair incrense to most 
classes, even though the measure did fall 
short in a few instances, and it appeared as if 
a modicum of justice would result. Chair- 
man Rocers had a right to expect House 
action, and she cannot be charged fairly with 
neglect because she played the game honestly 
and reasoned she would receive like treat- 
ment from the House leadership. Looking 
back over the last month, edch move in the 
tragedy is now clear. The majority leader, 
that great World War I veteran from Indiana, 
CHARLIE HALLECK, hoped for a July 31 session 
end so kept quiet and etalled. Lxo ALLEN, 
of Illinois, the Rules Committee chairman, 
another World War I veteran and equally as 
faithless, would not answer Inquiries nor let 
the bill be considered, regardless of the fact 
that a majority of his powerful committee 
was on record for approval. They just waited 
long enough to let time take care of the 
situation, and they did it under White 
House direction. The whole administration 
strategy was to lead the hopeful to believe 
everything would come along in due time, 
and then apply the bullwhip and crucify 
the veteran class. 

Had not that July 31 adjournment dead- 
line been stressed so much by Speaker Jox 
MARTIN, it is certain that more Congressmen 
would have signed the Radwan discharge 
petition, and if the House leadership had not 
promised a quick compromise bill, the 218 
signatures needed would bave been obtained 
and the original bill would have gone to 
the Senate anyway, but the leadership re- 
sorted to deceit and, with the approval of 
party big-wigs, the watered down, pick- 
ayunish 5 percent sellout was forced down 
the throats of the House. We want our vet- 
eran friends and their families to remember 
this as the weeks go on. Our reaction is not 
one of bitterness so much as it is of resent- 
ment against faithlessness and broken 
promises, Never in all our experience have 
we witnessed a brokenhearted committee so 
beaten back with trickery that most of them 
took the floor to complain about the treat- 
ment meted out to them and expressed the 
wish that the Senate would do a better job. 
We have said, and we repeat here, that we 
cannot support any political party whose 
word is worth nothirg. 

We had hoped that representations made 
to all Senators and to the Senate Finance 
Committee by the veterans’ organizations 
might have had some effect, but it is ap- 
parent as this is written, White House orders 
have cowed the Republicans over there too. 
Nobody knew that group was going to meet 
when it did, and for the purpose of acting 
on H. R. 9020. It would have done no 
good if they had. Mr. Eisenhower's spokes- 
men had given their orders and the Sen- 
ators obeyed. We know that some futile 
efforts were to be made to seek amendments 
on the floor of the Senate and we hope 
that at least some of the solons might have 
at least had the courage to speak their minds 
but when we left town, having done all that 
was humanly possible to obtain simple jus- 
tice for all former servicemen.and their 
dependents, and when with heavy hearts 
we knew that common decency no longer 


_motivated the congressional leadership in 


spite of all of ite lofty claims, we did not 
anticipate any change in this touted relief 
bill would take place during Senate con- 
sideration. Even leaders of organized vet- 
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Of course we are glad to know that the 
service-connected group—most of them, at 
least—were given a weak pat on the back 
and a few dimes to buy an extra cup of 
coffee once in a while. They always have 
come first in our book and they deserve 
primary consideration, but we wonder how 
much they will enjoy thelr bonanza when 
they count its value and when they realize 
that many thousands of others, whose ail- 
ments originated in uniform are to do with- 
out only because exacting proof is lacking. 
We wonder also how they will feel about it 
when they understand that all of the re- 
mainder of those veterans are totally dis- 
abled and are in need and that the widows 
and minor children in that class were for- 
saken by the Congress when they do not 
have enough to keep body and soul together. 
We wonder, too, how a few hundred pros- 
perous Congressmen are going to feel when 
they stop long enough to realize how much 
relief is tied up in that 5-percent boost they 
gave to the service-connected veterans— 
78 cents a month to the 10-percent Impaired 
and on up to less than 30 cents a day to the 
permanently and totally disabled. We have 
a sort of hunch that continuing inequities 
in the law enacted 2 years ago and the 
miserly treatment accorded in this act, to 
say nothing of the omission from benefits of 
those who most required relief is not going 
to set very well with any of them. 

Above all, and while we know that every 
veteran in the land will utter up a prayer 
for the valiant lady from Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Rocers, who led their fight, and will 
be grateful to the minority of Congressmen 
who had enough loyalty in their hearts to 
battle for the defenders of their country, 
we wonder how many of our veterans and 
their familles are going to take this sort of 
treatment lying down. If ever there were 
need for them to organize more strongly, 
and for the veterans’ societies to join to- 
gether in legislative action more harmoni- 
ously, that time has arrived. This adminis- 
tration has some great plans in the making 
for them. We intend next week to discuss 
another startling proposal aimed right at 
thelr hearts. Sadness should give birth to 


wisdom, and we admonish all veterans that 


from here on out they'd better begin to get 
smart. 


Amending Section 413 (b) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 


SPEECH 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKIL Mr. Speaker, during 
my experience as a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee I have had the 
opportunity to come in contact with 
many officials of our State Department, 
and with members of our Foreign Serv- 
ice. Being deeply interested in an effec- 
tive and efficient execution of our foreign 
policy, I could not help becoming con- 
cerned about the personnel problems of 
the Department of State. 

Many authorities have testified as to 
the need for some overall changes in the 
personnel system of the Department. 
Under current conditions, there is poor 
utilization of manpower resources, and 
poor morale within the Department and 
within the Foreign Service. These fac- 
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tors hamper and detract from the proper 
execution of our foreign policy. 

The bill which is before us is intended 
to alleviate this deplorable situation to 
a small extent. It would adjust salary 
rates so that persons entering the For- 
eign Service from the State Department 
will not have to take a loss in salary. I 
believe that this proposal, based on the 
recommendations of the Wriston com- 
mittee, is meritorious and constructive. 
It ought to receive our full support. 

It is my earnest hope that the passage 
of this bill will be but the initial step in 
the new series of constructive improve- 
ments which will give our Nation and 
our Government the best possible repre- 
sentation abroad. The Wriston com- 
mittee has made a number of other rec- 
ommendations which may require, and 
ought to receive, congressional approval. 
Early progress in this respect will benefit 
our entire Nation. 

I should like to mention at this point 
that while I support the bill before us 
and favor many of the other recommen- 
dations of the Wriston committee, I feel 
that they fall short of the objectives 
which we should strive to attain. It has 
been my conviction that a Foreign Sery- 
ice Academy ought to be established by 
Congress in order to provide our Gov- 
ernment with an adequate reservoir of 
able, especially trained, young men and 
women for overseas assignments. I had 
introduced bills in the 82d and 83d Con- 
gresses which provide for the establish- 
ment of such an academy, and I hope 
that this legislation will eventually re- 
ceive favorable consideration from this 


The execution of our foreign policy 
will always depend to a great extent on 
the caliber and morale of our Foreign 
Service personnel. We should strive, 
therefore, to assure that our Nation have 
the best possible representation abroad. 

The approval of the bill before us will 
be a step in the right direction, 


To Reorganize the Capitol Police Force 


SPEECH 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 

The House in, Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9413) to re- 
organize the Capitol Police force in order 
to increase its efficiency in the performance 


+ Of its duties. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment simply makes this a hy- 
brid affair instead of being a strictly pro- 
fessional police force. It has been 
Pointed out that it might be necessary 
to have professionals placed in strategic 
places in the galleries, and so forth, but 
I do not really see any necessity for hav- 
ing a well-trained professional] policeman 
out directing traffic here in the Capitol 
Plaza, where numerous ones are, at the 
street crossings, and so on. I am very 
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serious about this. A lot of Capitol 
policemen have been college students 
who have come here and worked for 3 or 
4 years directing traffic and doing var- 
ious chores for which they really do not 
need any special training other than that 
which they can get in a couple of weeks. 
This would give an opportunity for some 
of those boys still to be employed. At 
the same time, you can have 50 percent 
of the police force on a professional basis 
to do the actual professional police 
work that you need done around the 
Capitol and the other buildings. 

I shall not take any further time. 
That is what I have in mind by the 
amendment. 


The Housing Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp para- 
graphs 12 to 17, inclusive, of the Whaley- 
Eaton American Letter, of September 24, 
1949, relating to the housing scandal. 
These paragraphs point out many of the 
very things which are now being de- 
veloped in connection with the FHA in- 
vestigation which is being so ably and 
thoroughly conducted by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Indiana, 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graphs were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe HOUSING SCANDAL 
(Whaley-Eaton American Letter, September 
24, 1949, pars. 12-17) 

The boom in rental housing has Wash- 
ington worried. The situation has the mak- 
ings of a national scandal, in terms of profits 
to speculative builders, They are reaping a 
dollar harvest because of a guaranty system 
under which they cannot lose. FHA can 
hardly refuse mortgage guaranties on new 
housing so long as another Federal agency, 
the Rent Control Administrator, is con- 
stantly crying shortage. Politically, every 
argument favors helping the boom along. 
Yet there is evidence that it has already gone 
too far in some areas. 

Danger spots are Washington, D. C. and 
New York City, but other possible boom 
centers are Los Angeles, northern New Jer- 
sey, and Miami. Hardly a week passes with- 
out announcements of tremendous new proj- 
ects in the two major cities. This is high- 
cost, high-rent construction. 

The apartment-house builder is fully coy- 
ered. He can try to outguess the build- 
ing market a year or two hence. If he is 
wrong he has 100-percent protection from 
an FHA guaranty (under sec. 608 of the 
FHA Act) on a mortgage which presumably 
covers 90 percent of necessary current cost 
or December 1947 cost, whichever is lower. 

Congress has played into the builders’ 
hands, Five times this year, FIIA's author- 
ity to make these so-called section 608 mort- 
gage guaranties has been on the verge of 
expiring, and five times the deadline has been 
extended. Each time a new flood of appli- 
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cations developed. While the latest deadline 
is October 31, the important point is that 
FHA gives the builder a future commitment. 

FHA has already, in 8 months of 1949, 
agreed to guarantee multiple mortgages 
covering 135,000 housing units. The total 
is almost double that for the full year 1948, 
Safeguarded by his FHA commitment, the 
builder could go ahead with construction 
even after the boom collapsed. 

The mortgage lender is equally shielded. 
The RFC's mortgage-buying subsidiary, Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, has now 
bought or committed itself to buy at par 
some $250 million of these section 608 mul- 
tiple-housing mortgages. 


Private United States Technical Assist- 
ance Exceeds Government Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy 
of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee—Jacos K. Javirs, chairman; Hon. 
DonaLp L. Jackson, Hon. Kart M. LE- 
COMPTE, Hon. LAURIE C. BATTLE, and Hon, 
Bonn P. Harrison—has released a Survey 
of United States Private Technical As- 
sistance. The survey shows that the 
technical assistance programs carried on 
by United States business concerns, 
foundations, trade unions, farm organi- 
zations, and educational institutions, as 
well as by the missionary and other reli- 
gious organizations working in this field, 
aggregated directly at least an estimated 
$148 million in measurable terms for 
1953 and in technical assistance which 
could not be monetarily evaluated an 
amount in terms of value substantially 
exceeding this amount—ceriainly a total 
materially greater than the technical co- 
operation program of the United States 
which, including its contribution to the 
United Nations program, totaled ap- 
proximately $109 million for the fiscal 
year 1954. United States consulting, 
engineering, and contracting firms under 
contract with foreign countries for tech- 
nical assistance and economic develop- 
ment purposes rendered technical assist- 
ance valued at approximately $242 mil- 
lion over the period 1950 to 1952. 

The conclusions contained in the re- 
port are as follows: 

First. Because of the magnitude and 
importance of United States private 
technical assistance, continuing study 
should be made of this endeavor. 

Second. Government agencies charged 
with technical assistance responsibility, 
like the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, Department of State, Department 
of Agriculture, and Department of Com- 
merce, should review their technical as- 
sistance activities to determine how best 
to stimulate and coordinate their tech- 
nical assistance activities with those of 
the private groups. 

Third. Managers, trustees, directors, 
and owners of private establishments of 
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all kinds, capable of providing United 4 


States foreign technical assistance, 
should consider expanding existing, or 
undertaking new activities in this field 
as an outstanding contribution to the 
success of United States foreign policy. 

Fourth. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has, since the beginning of 
the technical cooperation program, rec- 
ognized the importance of the contribu- 
tion of private groups to the attainment 
of the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States. While many private 
groups make such a contribution, per- 
haps the most significant is made by 
United States private investment. In 
its report on the Mutual Security Act 
of 1952, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee stated: 

One of the basic principles which the Con- 
gress has emphasized in the statutes gov- 
erning the mutual security program is the 
importance of private capital investment as 
a potent force in raising the economic and 
social standards of underdeveloped areas, 
Not only does private investment bring capi- 
tal, but it also brings with it technical 
knowledge and management experience, so 
sorely needed. Further, it relieves the 
American taxpayer, in the long run, of the 
burden of governmental foreign aid where 
cooperative aid can be appropriately han- 
died by private sources. Moreover, private 
capital offers a natural vehicle for close co- 
operation between private citizen and pri- 
vate citizen rather than between govern- 
ment and government, and hence is of spe- 
cial importance. (H. Rept. No. 1922, 82d 
Cong., p. 62.) 


It is this “cooperation between private 
citizen and private citizen” which should 
be encouraged, because it represents a 
true expression in tangible terms of the 
desire of the people of the United States 
to share their knowledge and skills with 
the peoples of the free world. 

. Of the estimated ascertainable amount 
directly expended by United States vol- 
untary agencies for foreign technical- 
assistance programs in 1953, $17,560,000 
Was expended by the voluntary agencies, 
$10 million by foundations and $120 mil- 
lion by religious groups. An estimate of 
expenditures by private industry and 
farm, labor, and similar organizations 
would be misleading, as most of this is in 
kind or incidental to the operations of 
business enterprises. Although the ex- 
act dollar value cannot be ascertained, it 
raed represents a very appreciable 

The report emphasizes the fact that 
the aggregate United States technical- 
assistance effort, private and govern- 
mental combined, has become a major 
aspect of United States foreign policy. 
It represents an important part of the 
offensive against communism in terms 
of economic and social improvement in 
the countries of the free world under- 
taken under the leadership of the United 
States. It is the intensification of this 
kind of offensive behind an effective 
shield of military power through re- 
gional organization and an effective 
United Nations, which has the best 
chance of avoiding world war III and 
repelling the mortal Communist threat. 

The report also shows the need for the 
integration of the free world, especially 


in terms of production, marketing, and 


trade, 
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I am confident that with the broad- 
scale technical-assistance and economic- 
development effort, the free world can be 
integrated, the need for any trade with 
the Communist bloc obviated, and such 
a powerful economic attraction set up 
for defections from the Communist bloc 
as to mark a major recession in the 
number of nations and peoples which it 
dominates and controls. 


Recommendations for the Improvement of 
the Diplomatic Corps 


„ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, not 
long ago there came to my attention a 
discussion of the problems relating to 
the United States Foreign Service. The 
statement is not of my own writing, but 
was made by one who has given a great 
deal of thought and attention to the sub- 
ject. Because it is interesting and 
thought provoking, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement may be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe PROBLEM 


To strengthen the diplomatic corps insti- 
tutionally in order that it may effectively 
function as a political instrument of national 
policy in the cold war. 


FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 


1. The armed services have an educational 
system which trains its officers at every im- 
portant step in their career, Selection of 
cadets by Members of Congress insures na- 
tionwide representation from every congres- 
sional district and enables the services to 
establish roots in the national conscience; 
these constituting important backstops for 
winning the confidence of the American pub- 
lic. There are the service academies for the 
cadets, tactical schools for promising junior 
officers, service war colleges for enterprising 
officers of the middle ranks, and the facilities 
of the National War College and Industrial 
College of the Armed Services for senior offi- 
cers looking toward flag and field rank. From 
the beginning of his career, each cadet Is sub- 
jected to a thorough development and scru- 
tiny in the classroom, in the living quarters, 
on the drill and recreational flelds. This ap- 
piles not only to his mental processes but 
equally to the human factors of dedication to 
duty, ability to get along with his fellow man, 
emotional stability, sense of honor and fair 
play, and other attributes of common sense 
and Integrity and reliability so essential to 
military leadership. ‘Those failing to meet 
high standards mentally, morally and phy- 
sically are weeded out and those destined to 
set the standard move ahead through the 
ranks, 

2. A substantial number of senior officers 
matriculating from the educational system 
each year are assigned to the Joint Staff of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, There they have 
a further opportunity to increase their et- 
ficiency in the planning function so essen- 
tial to the formulation of policy. In the proc- 
ess of probing all important aspects of major 
problems of national strategy, they are en- 
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couraged to organize their thinking processes 
in an orderly fashion. 

3. The diplomatic corps has no comparable 
facilities for a nationwide selection or com- 
prehensive training of its personnel at this 
critical juncture when it must be relied on as 
our principal instrument for foreign policy 
recommendations, political negotiation and 
intelligence. The corps must be strength- 
ened if it is to have the confidence of the 
American people and if the Nation is to be 
understood and enjoy prestige abroad so es- 
sential to the fulfillment of Its cold war role 
of free world leadership. Should the United 
States fail in this role, the cold war will be 
lost and the ugly alternative of global conflict 
posed with all the devastating implications 
of the thermonuclear era. 

4. The following situation was observed 
to exist in a key country of the free world. 
When asked by a senior member of his staff, 
“What is the United States policy in this 
country,” the Ambassador angrily replied, 
“Ask the Secretary of State.” These are 
words of one who fulfilled the public trust 
of high diplomatic office by devoting his 
attention primarily to writing his memoirs 
over a period of 7 months, The senior polit- 
ical officer refused to undertake travel to 
cover Important political developments be- 
cause of personal inconvenience. Another 
key officer proposed characterizing to a larga 
public audience the American capitalistic 
society as a “classless state“ more accurately 
personifying Marxist theory than commu- 
nism. Still another key officer submitted 
no political or other reports on his im- 
portant district over a period of 17 months, 
despite instructions calling for fortnightly 
reports. Another key officer was not com- 
petent to report important political develop- 
ments in his district. Nelther the Ambassa- 
dor, the senior political officer, or other key 
officers in question made any real attempt 
to obtain from the agricultural community 
the aspirations of its people, even though 
the government relied on the rural con- 
stituencies for its chief source of support 
and the nation was becoming Increasingly 
susceptible to Communist subversion, De- 
spite records of foreign experience, each 
ranging from 15 to 25 years, these officers 
had never been properly indoctrinated for 
service in the country in question. 

5. The Kremlin addresses its efforts to- 
ward subverting and controlling the polit- 
ical institutions of other nations by dealing 
directly with the labor unions, dissident 
minorities, the churches, the intellectuals, 
the impoverished, the schools, and other 
aspects of national life. Our diplomats can 
hardly expect to counter the spreading in- 
fluence of communism if they confine their 
efforts to the foreign office, a small circle 
of other government officials, members of 
the diplomatic and consular corps, and dow- 
agers who measure social prominence by the 
number of diplomats attending their func- 
tions. A grassroots program on our part 
is urgently needed to ascertain the aspira- 
tions of others and to convey an understand- 
ing of our aims. 

6. There is little wonder that the loss of 
China and Czechoslovakia came to us some- 
what as a surprise, that Indochina is rapidly 
slipping, that France and Italy are at the 
crossroads, that Guatemala is leading the 
vanguard south of the border, and that vital 
areas in Africa and elsewhere are inflamed 
with racial strife and struggles of national- 
ism and colonialism. 

7. The first Hoover Commission report sug- 
gested that the operational function of the 
Department of State be strengthened primar- 
ily by the establishment of geographic bu- 
renus. The planning function wus not suffi- 
ciently emphasized. A policy planning statt 
was established but its director and small 
stat became so valuable to top departmental 
officials in handling overall operational prob- 
lems that the stalf never performed elec- 
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tively as a counterpart of the Joint Staff of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Even had the staff 
been permitted to so function, there would 
have been the difficulty of finding officers 
trained in the planning function. It is not 
surprising that some of our key officers 
abroad ask “What is our policy?” and their 
superiors do not know the answers. Nor is 
it surprising that senior Government oficials 
recently issued conflicting statements on na- 
tional policy in respect to Indochina. 

8. Other measures for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the diplomatic corps should 
include a unification of the two personnel 
systems and numerous officer classifications, 
the establishment of a competent independ- 
ent inspection corp, and an effective exercise 
of the “selection out" provisions applicable to 
the diplomatic corp. 

9. The existence of one personnel system 
for the Department of State and a second 
for the Foreign Service, of two categories of 
Officers at home and three more abroad tend 
to have a divisive effect at a time when unity 
of purpose is paramount, The inspection 
corp is staffed largely with officers of the 
Foreign Service junior to those whose opera- 
tions they review and often without any 
special training or experience in sound busi- 
ness practices or administration. It could 
more effectively detect incompetence, waste, 
and poor administration if its key person- 
nel were drawn from the executive level of 
industry or government, and its findings 
could be brought directly to the attention of 
top departmental officers in charge of ad- 
ministration. 

10. As rapidly as competently trained of- 
cers can be brought to the fore, selection 
out and retirement provisions should be ap- 
plied to those who fail to meet high stand- 
ards of competence and Integrity. The need 
ior winning the confidence of the American 
People and for building up our prestige 
abroad is paramount. It follows that the 
efforts of the many fine officers in the diplo- 
matic corps should not be permitted to be 
overshadowed by the shortcomings of the 
incompetent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. At a critical stage in the cold war when 
the diplomatic corps must be relied on as 
the principal instrument of national policy 
for collecting intelligence, conveying un- 
derstanding, and forging unity and defensive 
arrangement among the free nations, it has 
no adequate facilities comparable to those 
of the armed services for the nationwide se- 
lection and comprehensive training of its 
officers nor for the exercise of the important 
function of planning. 

2. An educational system should be estab- 
lished for the diplomatic corps comparable 
to that created for nationwide sélection and 
comprehensive training of the officers of the 
armed services. 

3. As a further means of increasing the 
efiectiveness of the diplomatic corps, the De- 
partment of State should have an office to 
handle the planning function comparable 
to the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

4. Other measures to strengthen the diplo- 
Matic corps should include a unification of 
the personnel systems and officer classifica- 
tions, the establishment of a competent in- 
Spection corps, and an effective selection out 
or retirement of personnel failing to meet 
high standards of competence and integrity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That Congress be requested to provide 
authority and funds for the establishment 
of a Diplomatic Academy of the United 
States providing for nationwide selection of 
Candidates by Members of Congress, for 
their comprehensive training and indoctri- 
Nation, and for commissioning as officers in 
a unified diplomatic corps graduates from 
this academy; 

2. That arrangements be made, including 
the enactment of new legislation as neccs- 
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sary, for the establishment of a unified dip- 
Iomatic corps, a planning office in the De- 
partment of State patterned after the Joint 
Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a com- 
petent inspéction corps at a sufficiently 
high level in the administrative chain of 
command in the Department of State for it 
to function effectively; and 

3. That commensurate with the availa- 
bility of competently trained and indoctri- 
nated officers in the unified diplomatic serv- 
ice, selection out and retirement provisions 
be exercised to bring the corps to the high- 
est possible level of efficiency. 


S. 16: Loosen His Tongue? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, from 
the hemlock cup of Socrates to the 
screams at Salem, from the cries of the 
French Huguenots to the curses at Crom- 
well's cruelties, history appears to cau- 
tion against use of the methods called 
for in S. 16, a bill to loosen a man’s 
tongue when charged with endangering 
the Nation’s security, a bill to loosen his 
tongue when he will not talk by grant- 
ing him immunity from punishment, no 
matter how dastardly to others his ac- 
tions in crime have or might have been. 

The bill seems to spare the master- 
Mind and condemn the jackal. The 
“brain” has henchmen on whom to 
squeal, fingermen rarely do. Has any- 
one yet heard who masterminded the 
disappearance and distribution of 500 
tons of opium which vanished off the 
world’s market in 1950, and which, wa- 
tered down for sale by pushers, grossed, 
if completely sold, over $2 billion? The 
papers have been filled with wholesale 
arrests and convictions of dope peddlers. 
Applied to narcotics, this bill could 
serve as a green light to the big-time 
brain. Applied to treason, sedition, and 
conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, be it by fraud, force, violence, or 
deliberate and unwarranted division, this 
bill holds out hope for the brain and 
condemns the jackal. 

Lucky Luciano? Perhaps he saved 
considerable lives at Salerno by his in- 
timate knowledge of the terrain in Sic- 
ily, which he is reported to have given to 
the military in exchange for pardon and 
exile. A devil’s brew. ‘The lives lost at 
Anzio, at Rapido, and at Monte Cassini 
seem to have balanced those saved at 
Salerno. And Luciano is reported car- 
rying on his game from abroad. What 
was gained? Italy for the free world? 
Perhaps. Who can say? 

Christendom? Forty percent of the 
world's population. In 1,954 years, how 
it has wept with man’s inhumanity to 
man. And before Christendom, in 
Greece, the hemlock cup of Socrates. 
By our standards, his trial was a mock- 
ery of justice. Charged with endanger- 
ing the national security, he was arro- 
gant, defiant. The Greek counterpart of 
the Congress of the United States, in 
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open vote, by overwhelming majority, 
condemned him to death. His teachings 
inflamed sensibilities, insulted the gods. 
His prosecutors, because of his renown, 
wanted to exile him, grant him im- 
munity. He scorned them, openly, de- 
fiantly. He would not talk, or recant. 
Only the hemlock loosened his tongue; 
in a dying gasp, it curled back, down his 
throat. 

Today, Socrates, in some quarters, is 
said to have given Europe its sense of 
soul; our Lord Jesus Christ showed man 
its beatitude in redemption, Both were 
killed. Man inflamed; how mortal, how 
weak. 

And before Socrates, and before our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 40 centuries ago, at 
Jericho, is revealed the cruelty of man 
against man. Slaughter, Slaughter, 
Fear. Ignorance. Bedevilment. 

Then there was Saladin, pride of 
Islam. In the crusades, he made the 
Christians reel, turned them back from 
the promised land. Islam? To deviate 
from its belief in the one and all-power- 
ful God, meant death, not excommunica- 
tion or exile, but death. 

Then, after five or six hundred years 
of Islamic domination, the Christians in 
Spain threw off Moslem rule, with its 
concept of women as chattel. And in 
that fight for liberation, the kindly 
Christians, hardened like steel to the 
sensibilities of others and inflamed by 
the arrogance and defiance and invidious 
display of others, cast aside the munici- 
pal laws which guaranteed utmost pro- 
tection to the individual, Blood flowed. 
Islamic influence was driven out of 
Spain. At what price? 

What of the Orient? And its attempt 
to loosen men’s tongues? In November 
of 1950 in Hamhung, North Korea, the 
following story came into X Corps head- 
quarters: A traitor—North Korean—was 
captured. He would not talk. His cap- 
tors stretched him out on the ground, 
ripped open his clothes and on his stom- 
ach, placed a live rat; then they covered 
the rat with a pan, on which they put 
burning coals, The man still would not 
talk. The rat had only one way to go. 
It dug into the entrails of the man. 

Man. How weak, when inflamed. ? 

The organizations of man have gone 
full cycle, each split down the middle by 
man’s haste with man. First there was 
big family, with its feudalism and serfs; 
then there was big church with its 
struggle against Islam; then there was 
big business, with its struggle against the 
concepts of family and church in its 
quest for profit and production, with 
labor expendable; then came big govern- 
ment with mass participation, in demo- 
cratic America; in name and mockery in 
Soviet Russia, Each has been to the fore 
in claiming the allegiance of man—big 
family, big church, big business, and big 
government. And each time man has 
been frightened, and panicked, indisere- 
tion followed, with bloodshed in its train, 
Will we ever learn? 

Can we ameliorate with promises of 
immunity the harm done by the guilty? 
Does not the manliness of America speak 
up to say: “To each his just deserts, so 
help him God“? 
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Why do we try to release our moral 
brakes, as this bill does, at a time when 
absolute standards of honesty, purity, 
unselfiishness and love beckon us here 
on earth? 

The measure should not pass. Let us 
apprehend the guilty, try them, one by 
one, if need be, firmly and with sure- 
footedness and the ages will not mock us 
as they do the Greeks because of Socrates 
the Romans because of Christ and the 
men at Jericho. And as they will the 
men of the Kremlin, 


Vessel Replacement Under the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks of July 26 on Government sup- 
port for shipbuilding, I referred briefly 
to the provisions of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, which call for replace- 
ment of overaged vessels in our subsi- 
dized merchant fleet. I now wish to de- 
velop that point at greater length and to 
indicate the reasons why strict adher- 
ence to the provisions of law in that re- 
gard is necessary to the national well- 
being. 

In the debate on H. R. 9936, the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for fiscal 
1955, a considerable amount of oratory 
was expended in denouncing the appro- 
priation request for $44,500,000 for pay- 
ment of construction-differential sub- 
sidy and national defense allowances on 
4 passenger-cargo vessels; 2 for Moore- 
McCormack Lines and 2 for Grace Line, 
During the debate on H. R. 9936, and 
later in my remarks of July 26, I under- 
took to answer some of the objections 
which were raised. A fuller explanation 
is, however, apparently in order, 

The Moore-McCormack and Grace 
Line ships represent only a small part 
of the overall problem. Ships, like most 
man-made machinery, are subject to 
wear and physical depreciation; and 
more important from the standpoint of 
national security, they rapidly become 
obsolete as technological improvements 
in design and construction are developed 
and, for wartime service, as the speed 
and efficiency of submarines increases 
and as other antishipping weapons be- 
come more potent. That fact was very 
much in the minds of the authors of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, when they 
inserted into the act some very specific 
provisions requiring that vessels operat- 
ing under subsidies should be replaced 
no later than 20 years after the date of 
construction, and also providing for 
construction subsidies to encourage the 
replacement of obsolete vessels. 

Throughout the Merchant Marine Act 
& 20-year period of operation is recog- 
nized as the maximum, efficient, eco- 
nomic life of a merchant vessel; however, 
the act also offers special inducements to 
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encourage earlier replacement by author- 

izing the Maritime Administration to 
purchase vessels from the operators be- 
fore the 20-year period is up, with the 
purchase price to apply against the con- 
struction cost of replacement vessels. 
Sections 507 and section 510 (b) of the 
act make such provisions, Section 510 
(g) of the act specifically prohibits the 
commercial use of any Government- 
owned vessels over 20 years of age except 
during periods of emergency. 

For vessels operated under operating- 
differential subsidies, section 605 (b) 
specifically states that “no operating- 
differential subsidy shall be paid for the 
operation of a vessel that is more than 
20 years of age“ except under very 
special circumstances, and adds the re- 
quirement that in each such case a re- 
port shall be submitted to Congress jus- 
tifying the exception. In various other 
provisions of the operating-differential 
subsidy sections of the act the intent of 
Congress that the subsidies shall be used 
to encourage maintenance of a modern 
merchant marine is made quite clear. 

Pursuant to this purpose both the old 
Maritime Commission and the present 
Maritime Administration have written 
into their operating-differential subsidy 
contracts with subsidized American ship- 
ping lines a requirement that vessels in 
the subsidized service be replaced by the 
time they are 20 years of age. The re- 
quirement is clear and specific, and it 
imposes on both the Government and the 
operator a definite obligation to insure 
timely replacement of vessels. These 
contracts are legal and binding on the 
shipping lines—they should certainly be 
no less legal and binding on the Gov- 
ernment. 

The recent debate on inclusion of 
$44,500,000 of appropriations for such re- 
Placement passenger-cargo vessels for 
Grace Line and Moore-McCormack Lines 
emphasizes the manner in which this ob- 
ligation on the part of the Government 
has been disregarded in a short-sighted 
attempt to economize. To highlight the 
importance of this problem I wish to 
place in the Recor at this point a copy 
of a letter written in April of 1953 by 
Mr. Emmet J. McCormack, chairman of 
the board of Moore-McCormack Lines, 
Inc. Mr. McCormack's letter addressed 
itself to the request for funds for vessel 
replacement which was then before Con- 
gress. The points he stresses, however, 
are equally applicable to the similar sit- 
uation which prevailed again this year 
on both the Moore-McCormack ships and 
Grace Line ships—and, more important 
now that funds for these vessels seem 
assured, they apply just as strongly to 
the appropriations which we must make 
in the near future for other ships for 
other companies. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, INC., 
New York, N. V., April 14, 1953. 
Hon. Levenerr SALTONSTALL, 
United States Scnate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: Pursuant to my conver- 
sation with Mr. Minot, I desire to outline the 
various phases of our problem with respect 
to the bullding of our ships: 

We realize that a new administration must 
reaffirm for themselves the answers to some 
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of the serious questions which confront us, 
and that this takes time. Only the urgency 
of our problem could force us to press for its 
early decision. Contrary to testimony, as to 
the urgency, I would say that in view of 
the present good neighbor fleet being 25 
years old—notwithstanding the fact that 
they are seaworthy in every respect—there is 
a very urgent need of replacement. The 
foreign passenger ships coming into our trade 
are offering serious competition because of 
their newness and modern design, and it can 
easily be appreciated how difficult and un- 
economical it is to try to operate ships 25 
years of age. 

With respect to the appropriation for new 
ships, you will note that a total of $107 mil- 
lion was requested in the 1954 budget, This 
amount has been requested yearly for 4 or 5 
years but because of the controversy over 
the building of passenger ships, there were 
no applications before the Federal Maritime 
Board for the use of these appropriations. 

The need of new passenger ships has been 
present all this time. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, requires that we obtain and 
operate such vessels as will enable us to 
meet foreign competition and our operating 
subsidy contract with Federal Maritime 
Board contains a clause that we must replace 
the present passenger ships with newer 
ones. Under the law the ship could either 
be built under section 501, or section 504. 
Some operators may be able to finance thelr 
share of the costs entirely out of reserve 
funds; others may find it necessary to re- 
quire financing under section 501. In my 
judgment, by reason of the large amount 
of reserve funds, and provided we were per- 
mitted to use the entire fund, we could 
build under section 504, and in that case 
the amount of funds required would be as 
follows: 

In case the full estimate of $67 million u 
needed for the building of our 2 ships, and 
provided a construction subsidy was allowed 
of a minimum of 40 percent, the total 
amount required to be appropriated would 
be $26,800,000. Inasmuch as the payments 
would no doubt be spread over 2 years, the 
amount to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year currently under consideration (1954) 
would probably be about $13 million. How- 
ever, our estimate as to the cost of these 
2 ships is considerably less than 667 million 
and it is quite possible that the appropria- 
tion would be less than $12 million for the 
fiscal year 1954. 2 

If in the Judgment of the” Maritime Ad- 
ministration the financial structure of the 
company would be too greatly weakened by 
utilization of its entire reserve funda for 
this purpose, the difference between what 
they do permit to be used and the total cost 
should be made available under section 501. 

I would also like to point out that our 
reserve funds in 1955, allowing for depre- 
ciation deposits only will exceed $39 mil- 
lion. These funds have been an accumula- 
tion, to a great extent, of deposits of depre- 
ciation. 

It would be unfortunate if companies con- 
serve their funds in compliance with the act 
of 1936, only to find that the Government 
will not carry out its share of the provisions 
of the act of 1936. 

Iam, therefore, ready to recommend to our 
Board of Directors that we proceed under 
elther section 501 or 504, subject to the 
Maritime Administration determining the 
amount that we can withdraw and the bal- 
ance if needed to be obtained on mortgage 
under provisions of section 501, From what 
I can observe the maximum amount required 
by us will be $25 million, leaving an estimated 
amount still in the fund of $4 million to $5 
million, Of course this will be subject to 
review by the Maritime Administration. 

I have not mentioned the problems of the 
shipbuilders who, I understand, are being 
confronted with little or no backlog for 1954 
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shipbuilding. I am sure they have also 
brought this to your attention. 

I thank you most sincerely, dear Senator, 
for your interest in this matter and I place 
myself at your disposal at any time for any 
further information that you may desire. 

Respectfully yours, 
Emmet J. McCormack, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. Speaker, we find ourselves cur- 
rentlx in a situation where practically 
all of our operating ship tonnage, pas- 
senger, cargo, or passenger- cargo com- 
binations, was built during the war years. 
They are fast approaching the end of 
their recognized 20-year period of effi- 
cient use. The existence of this large 
fleet of comparatively modern vessels 
during the immediate postwar years re- 
sulted in a dearth of new shipbuilding 
in our shipyards. During those years 
the need for converting war-built vessels 
for practical commercial operations took 
up much of this slack. However, we 
are now at a point—actually we are past 
it—where we must put new ships on the 
ways for three solid reasons. First, our 
shipbuilding capacity, both in terms of 
facilities and personnel, will shortly dis- 
integrate completely if we do not give it 
work, It is already in an extremely bad 
way. Secondly, a terrific number of 
newly constructed vessels built in foreign 
shipyards and operating under foreign 
flags, are putting our merchant marine 
to shame and placing it in a position 
where it will soon be noncompetitive un- 
less we do something to build vessels to 
keep pace. ‘Thirdly, these first two con- 
ditions add up to the most serious pos- 
sible threat to our continued existence 
as a free nation. This statement has 
been made time and time again by my- 


self and by the recognized authorities in 


the field; by every committee or commis- 
sion set up to study the problem; by the 
Department of Defense, the Department 
of Commerce, by agencies set up to assess 
our mobilization possibilities and needs, 
and every other branch of the executive 
concerned with the problem. 

We must have an operating and re- 
Serve fleet of fast, modern vessels of all 
types if we are to be prepared to meet 
the immediate mobilization needs for 
troop and supply transport if and 
when war comes. We must have a 
strong, active, and well dispersed nucleus 
of going shipyards ready to expand at a 
moment's notice into a full-fledged war- 
time operation to provide replacements 
and heavy additions to that fleet imme- 
diately upon the outbreak of war, Iam 
not saying we should, or that we would 
like to, or that it would be nice if we did 
have such a fleet and such a group of 
active shipyards. Iam saying that we 
must have them if we want to win any 
War in which we may be forced to fight. 
We do not have them now. I. as an in- 
dividual Congressman, or any commis- 
Sion, can do little more than make such 
a statement. It is up to the executive 
agencies and to Congress to put into 
being a program which will give us those 
Ships and those shipyards. 

The American Bureau of Shipping in 
June of this year reported some very in- 
teresting and very discouraging facts on 
Present and future merchant ship con- 
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struction throughout the world. Dis- 
couraging that is from the viewpoint of 
the United States and our pretensions 
as a leading maritime nation, but cer- 
tainly encouraging to those nations with 
whom we must compete for world trade. 
They were also undoubtedly encouraging 
to Soviet Russia and its satellites, who 
know if we do not that in any future war 
it must be the United States to whom 
the free world must look for ships just 
as in World War Il—statements of do- 
gooders anxious to build up foreign ship- 
yards at the expense of our own to the 
contrary. 

The ABS report shows that in April 
1954, there were building or on order in 
shipyards of the world, exclusive of Rus- 
sia and its satellites, a total of 1,350 mer- 
chant vessels of 1,000 gross tons of over. 
Of that huge number only 35 were un- 
der construction in the shipyards of the 
United States, and there was not a sin- 
gle new contract for American construc- 
tion. Further, of those 35 vessels all but 
2 will have been completed by December 
of this year, and there are still no con- 
tracts signed for new ships at this time. 

The 35 ships being built in United 
States shipyards will total 515,885 gross 
tons—only 4.2 percent of the 12,395,000 
total gross tonnage under construction 
in the non-Communist world. That puts 
us in seventh place among the shipbuild- 
ing nations represented. Great Britain 
was far in the lead with 38.4 percent of 


‘all ship tonnage under construction; 


next were Sweden with 12.5 percent; our 
erstwhile enemy, Germany, with 10.8 
per cent; Holland with 9.1 percent; 
France with 6.3 percent; and Norway 
with 4.7 percent. Japan followed the 
United States with 3.6 percent of the 
total tonnage. 

Under construction in the United 
States are 13 dry-cargo vessels and 22 
tankers. As I pointed out previously, 
construction of all but 2 of these vessels 
will have been completed by December 
of this year. The recently authorized 
programs for construction of tankers 
will, let us hope, result in awards of con- 
tracts for up to 30 such vessels to afford 
a start on the program the Department 
of Defense has outlined as their estimate 
of the minimum requirements for that 
class of vessel in our merchant fleet. In 
testimony before the Potter subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in June of last 
year, Rear Adm. R. E. Wilson, Deputy 
Commander of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, furnished the Depart- 
ment of Defense officially approved esti- 
mates as to the minimum requirements 
for each class of vessel considered to be 
necessary components of the existing 
merchant fleet and recommended the 
start of a phased program to bring the 
active operating United States merchant 
fleet possessing acceptable defense char- 
acteristics up to the numerical limits re- 
quired to meet the initial needs of the 
Department of Defense” in the event of 
emergency. In the tanker category, 
Admiral Wilson stated that we should 
have on hand as active operating units 
at least 7,060,000 deadweight tons capa- 
ble of a sustained speed of 20 knots. 
Relatively few of our present tankers 
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meet that requirement. The danger to 
be feared in the tanker- construction pro- 
gram is that this first approved phase of 
the recommended “phased program” will 
be the last. We must be on the alert to 
prevent that happening, either through 
refusal of those responsible for appro- 
priations to approve whatever funds may 
be necessary if private industry cannot 
bear the load alone or through such con- 
tinued procrastination in making neces- 
sary plans or recommendations as we 
have observed in the responsible execu- 
tive agencies during the past few years. 
With regard to a dry-cargo ship-con- 
struction program, the situation is far 
more serious. The last of the 35 Tru- 
man administration mariner ships will 
soon be completed. No new contracts 
have been let. As far as has been an- 
nounced no contracts are under con- 
sideration, either by private industry or 
by the Maritime Administration. The 
Mariners were constructed under the 
provisions of title V of the Merchant 
Marine Act as an important step in per- 
mitting the act to perform the job it was 
intended to do as outlined in the dec- 
Jaration of policy which is title I of the 
act. That declaration is the official 
policy of the United States on merchant 
marine matters. It states in part that— 
It is necessary for the national de- 
fense * * * that the United States shall 
have a merchant marine * * capable of 
serving as a naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency * * e 
composed of the best-equipped, safest, and 
most suitable types of vessels, constructed in 
the United States and manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel. 


In his testimony before the Potter 
subcommittee Admiral Wilson outlined 
the official view of the Defense Depart- 
ment as to the requirements for cargo 
vessels to meet such war or emergency 
need. He stated that “there is a re- 
quirement for 13,899,600 deadweight 
tons” possessing a sustained speed of at 
least 18 knots. Our present fleet of 
freighters, active and inactive, includes 
2,642 vessels totaling 27,402,000 dead- 
weight tons. However, 1,781 of these 
vessels totaling 18,375,000 tons are in the 
laid up flect and over 1500 of these are 
badly outdated Liberty ships with a 
speed of only 10 knots and under. The 
greater part of the remainder are Vic- 
tory type vessels with speeds of 14 to 16 
knots. Very few of the dry cargo ves- 
sels in our active privately operated fleet 
or in the Military Sea Transport Service 
fleet meet the 18-knot speed require- 
ment set up by the Defense Depart- 
ment in the light of military require- 
ments. 

We are, therefore, sadly deficient in 
cargo vessel tonnage adequate for de- 
fense needs or to keep our fleet in a 
competitive position in the face, as an 
example, of the 292 modern ships Great 
Britain now has on her ways or of the 
remainder of the 725 new cargo vessels 
under construction elsewhere in the 
world. Yet we are doing nothing about 
it and we even find responsible Members 
of this House quibbling about spending a 
paltry few dollars in a makeshift pro- 
gram designed to patch up some of our 
obsolete vessels to put them in condition 
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to be at least partially capable of efi- 
cient performance. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 in 
titles V and VII contains ample author- 
ity for the-Maritime Administration to 
put into high gear a program of cargo 
vessel construction to remedy the de- 
ficiencies in our fleet, either by en- 
couraging private operators to replace 
their aging vessels through adequate 
construction subsidies, or by Maritime 
Administration construction of vessels 
for sale or charter. Such a program is 
now overdue in order to give the United 
States Merchant Marine the fast, mod- 
ern vessels it needs, and to provide an 
orderly start in the replacement of the 
war-built fleet which will become ob- 
solete en masse during the years 1960 to 
1065. Everybody agrees that it should 


be done, but the administration has 


failed even to accept as its official pro- 
‘ gram the minimum 60 ships per year 
suggestion recently advanced by the 
Under Secretary of Commerce, much less 
come forward with detailed blueprints 
for congressional approval. With the 
critical situation in which our shipyards 
find themselves for lack of work and 
with the increasing weakness of our posi- 
tion in international affairs, there can 
be no excuse for delay in putting the 
Merchant Marine Act to work to remedy 
the growing deficiencies of our merchant 
marine. If the executive agencies of the 
Government do not come forward with 
an intelligent, adequate, and coordinated 
plan to do so, then the Congress should 
do it for them rather than meekly ac- 
cepting such hit-or-miss proposals as 
were presented to us this year—pro- 
posals which do not even pretend to 
meet the problem squarely. 

The third major category of vessels 
required for our national defense is that 
of passenger vessels suitable for use as 
speedy troop transports. In this cate- 
gory we are also far from meeting the 
minimum requirements outlined by Ad- 
miral Wilson in his testimony before the 
Potter subcommittee. The Defense esti- 
mate is that we should have an aggre- 
gate gross tonnage of 250,900 in this class 
of vessels with a sustained speed capa- 
bility of 22 knots or greater. Despite 
the_howls of protest raised in unin- 
formed quarters, through the deter- 
mined action of the previous adminis- 
tration we do now have available three 
postwar-built modern passenger liners 
capable of conversion into troop carriers. 
However, let me recall again Mr. Em- 
mett McCormack’s letter pointing out 
the resistance and delay encountered by 
his company in their negotiations with 
the Maritime Administration for re- 
placement of the passenger-cargo vessels 
on the South Amerca route—a delay 
which might have been and might still 
be extremely costly to the people of the 
United States if we are faced with a war 
situation and an immediate need for fast 
troop transports. The Government's 
prolonged refusal to honor its obligation 
to assist in construction of vessel re- 
placements as provided in the Merchant 
Marine Act and in contracts with the 
operators was an invitation to disaster. 
It should not be repeated on the many 
vessel replacements which will be up for 
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negotiation in the immediate future. 
Rather, and in conformity with the in- 
tent of the Merchant Marine Act and 
with the national interest in speedy 
modernization of our merchant marine, 
the Maritime Administration should en- 
courage private shipping lines to the 
greatest extent possible and with all of 
its authority under the act, to replace 
their aging vessels before they become 
20 years old. 

The Department of Defense 1953 anal- 
ysis indicates that we need right now 
at least an additional 165 cargo ships, 43 
tankers, and 6 passenger vessels with the 
speed and other characteristics required 
to make them an asset rather than a li- 
ability in a war effort. In addition to a 
fleet of the size indicated national se- 
curity requires continuously active ship- 
yards and a fully employed nucleus of 
skilled shipyard workers, and we do not 
have them in sufficient quantity. The 
solution is inescapable. We should be 
signing contracts and laying new keels 
right today and bringing these two 
minuses together to make a plus. Why 
are we not doing so? The answer to that 
is also inescapable. The administrative 
Officers of our Government, charged with 
the duty of implementing their author- 
ity under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 to preserve the safety of the peo- 
ple of the United States as far as ship- 
ping preparedness can do so, have failed 
to discharge their legal and moral re- 
sponsibility—either specifically under 
the provisions of law or generally as 
Servants of the people. That failure 
should not be taken lightly. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
present Chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Board, as shown by recent testi- 
mony before the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, is apparently not taking it light- 
ly. He, at least, seems to have developed 
a realization of just how serious a situa- 
tion we are facing. It is to be hoped that 
his constructive attitude will be reflected 
in the decisions of his superior officers 
in the present administration, who up to 
this point have let the national security 
get in a state of dangerous unbalance be- 
cause of considerations of political ex- 
pediency in balancing the budget. Red 
ink on the Government's books is not as 
important to me as red blood needlessly 
shed through unpreparedness, and while 
some may think an unbalanced budget 
means political suicide I prefer that to 
the national suicide we are now commit- 
ting by failure to support our merchant 
marine. 


Spirit of the Plains—Song of the Islands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr, SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, spir- 
ited as we are, in our history, by the 
message of the plains and the song of 
the islands, one wonders how it will ever 
be possible for anyone to subdue our 
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people, be it by fraud, force, violence, or 
vision. 

On Hawaii in the office of the Gover- 
nor, on the wall, a colorful shield seems 
to symbolize the song of the islands 
when it says: 

The living land shall be preserved by 
righteousness, 


Recently, deep in the plains of the 
West, one of the few survivors of the 
Dieppe raid, had this to say of our peo- 
ple: 

America will give you the shirt off its back 
if you are man enough to earn it; it will take 
the hide off your back if you are not man 
enough to keep it there. 


Fraud, force, violence, or division. 
Can they long succeed against the spirit 
of the plains, or the song of the islands? 


Production Junk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial from the 
New Era, Reading, Pa.: 

PRODUCTION JUNK 

A writer for the Wall Street Journal ad- 
vances an Interesting speculation as to the 
need for an occasional economic slowdown 
in the Nation. 

Thinking in terms of material things and 
ignoring the human element, he suggests 
that recessions stimulate competition and 
thus force producers to become more efficient, 
invent new products for manufacture, and 
to replace old machinery with new. 

In a moment of near exhilaration over 
the prospects of continued economic stag- 
nancy, he concludes: “If business, instead of 
surging up this fall as so many expect, per- 
sists for some months longer in remaining 
below 1953's best levels, the Nation may 
actually benefit by ridding itself of some of 
its production junk.” 

Although the author obviously Is referring 
to Inefficient machinery, we could not help 
wondering whether he realized that the ma- 
terlalistic mind might also encompass labor 
within the meaning of “production junk.“ 
Unfortunately, many economists in high 
places are so preoccupied with the charts 
and curves, statistics and graphs, that they 
frequently forget that people are inyolved. 

What the Wall Street writer is saying is 
that our gurrent unemployment of 4 million 
is somehow beneficial to the Nation. Fur- 
thermore, he says that a little more unem- 
ployment won’t hurt us. It will force re- 
placement of machinery, he says. 

Now it is obvious that such ideas could 
come only from someone who is not unem- 
ployed. Mr. Wall Street Journal could 
hardly sell his philosophy to the wives of 
the 4 million unemployed who have heard 
60 much from the right-to-work advocates. 
Nor is unemployment a pleasing thing to 
the children in such families. Mothers and 
fathers have heard much of this Natlon's 
greatness, our world's highest standard of 
living, and other glowing tributes. Unem- 
ployment is a swift disillusioner, 

What we need is less concern for economic 
charts and graphs and more effort on the 
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part of the Elsenhower administration to 
end this Republican recession. Merely to 
increase production efficlency is a poor sub- 
stitute for idle hands and damaged morale— 
especially at a time when we are embroiled 
in a global conflict with an alien ideology 
that breeds on unemployment and similar 
social cancers. 


= Forester Joe Elliott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


& OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is an old saying that virtue is 
its own reward. I am certain that per- 
sons who work for the Government 
cherish that phrase because in most in- 
stances other rewards for them are ig- 
nored. It can reasonably be maintained 
that all competent people who work for 
the Government do so because they want 
to perform a public service and it is 
rarely that that public service is recog- 
nized. It is a great pleasure for me to 
announce that I have a constituent, a re- 
tired public employee whose virtue has 
been recognized. He is Joe Elliott, of 
Porterville, Calif., a personal friend of 
mine and a splendid citizen. Joe has 
recently retired after a long period of 
duty with the Forest Service, that agency 
which has done so splendid a job in pro- 
tecting our mountain resources. The 
Bakersfleld Californian, of July 22, 1954, 
has this apt comment about my friend, 
Joe Elliott: 


Joe ELLIOTT TREE Gers WII RECOGNITION 


For his work of almost a half century in 
guarding the forests of California, Joe El- 
liott, former Forest Service official now re- 
tired, has won many plaudits, but it is not 
generally known that there is in southern 
California a living monument to him, a 
giant sugar pine in the San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forest with a bronze marker designat- 
ing It as the “Joe Elliott Tree.” 

The story of the marker begins when H- 
Hott, then supervisor of the San Bernardino 
National Forest, was directing a crew build- 
ing a fire road during a tough fire in the 
San Bernardino Forest. When the crew 
came upon the tree, a magnificent specimen 
of sugar pine, Elliott directed them to swerve 
the road and save it. 

The action was typical of Elliott, because 
he has spent his life in saving the forests 
of California from fire, from predatory in- 
terests, and from other enemies. He joined 
the Forest Service in 1908, and held the job 
of supervisor on several California forests, 
retiring from the service while supervisor of 
the Sequola National Forest. 

He is still at his favorite job, directing the 
proper use and conservation of forests, but 
in private industry, and his fame is known 
wherever foresters and outdoorsmen gather. 
Few men have done so much to advance the 
cause of proper forest use and no man has 
won more respect from professional foresters, 
conseryationists, and lumbermen. 

In a notice sponsored by the Hammond 
Lumber Co, this week, the story of the Joe 
Elliott Tree was told again, and mention was 
made of the fact that Joe Elliott is still pur- 
suing his effort to preserve the national re- 
sources of California and to encourage their 
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proper use for the benefit of all the people 
through wise management. 

Kern County has known Joe Elliott for 
a long time, and Joins in tribute to this fine 
forester whose name is marked appropriately 
on a massive tree he saved for future 
generations. 


Amending Section 413 (b) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 } 


SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I support H. R. 9910 and urge 
its passage. The increased responsibil- 
ities thrust upon the United States in 
world affairs make it imperative that 
constant attention be given to our For- 
eign Service. We cannot expect our 
Government to discharge its obligations 
abroad if that body of Government serv- 
ants is not operating at maximum 
efficiency. 

In the last 30 years Congress has been 
concerned about the defects in the For- 
eign Service. As recently as 1946 the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs reported 
out a measure for the complete reorgan- 
ization of the Foreign Service. That bill 
was enacted into law and is the corner- 
stone of the service today. As the com- 
mittee noted in its report, the bill—and 
now the law—is based upon a few funda- 
mental principles. 

First. The concept of a professional 
service should remain paramount. 

Second. A disciplined and mobile 
corps of trained men should be main- 
tained through entry at the bottom on 
the basis of competitive examination and 
advancement by merit to positions of 
command, 

Third. Political influence should be 
excluded, while loyalty and esprit de 
corps should be sustained at a high level 
as essential elements in the efficient 
operation of the service. 

Fourth. Compensation should be suf- 
ficient to attract able men regardless of 
the possession of private means. 

In 1940 the Foreign Service had 826 
officers. When the 1946 act was passed, 
the Service had 820—a reduction at the 
very time that we needed more people 
in the Foreign Service. Recruiting had 
been suspended during the war, thus 
interrupting the orderly entrance of in- 
dividuals who could work their way to 
the higher positions, The only way to 
meet the need for additional strength 
in the middle and upper classes and still 
retain the principles of a career service 
not susceptible to political influence was 
to encourage the transfer of individuals 
from the State Department to the For- 
eign Service. 

The 1946 act contains a provision for 
so-called lateral entry that permits their 
transfer to the Foreign Service from the 
State Department. Under this provision 
a State Department officer in the higher 
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civil service classes could enter the For- 
eign Service at other than the lowest 
class after passing written, oral, physical 
and other examinations that would de- 
termine his fitness and aptitude for the 
Foreign Service. His age, qualifications 
and experience would determine the For- 
eign Service class he would enter. In 
any case he would receive the lowest sal- 
ary for that particular class. s 

Contrary to the fears of many that 
there would be an unprecedented rush 
to join the Foreign Service through 
lateral entry, between 1946 and the 
spring of 1954—this past spring—only 
51 entered. The Under Secretary for 
Administration, Charles E. Saltzman, 
told our committee that one obstacle was 
the requirement of entry only at the 
lowest salary level. For many individ- 
uals this would mean a salary cut—in 
some cases as much as $1,620. 

The bill now before the House does 
only one thing—it permits lateral entry 
at a salary other than the lowest of the 
class. All the other requirements that 
are presently in the law remain. The 
Department is still engaged in analyzing 
what this amendment may mean to in- 
dividuals in various civil-service classes. 
In response to the committee's request, 
it ran a sample of one bureau and told us 
that the estimated additional cost of the 
Government in salary would be about 
$130 for each person transferred. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that if 
this amendment is adopted, it will help 
strengthen the Foreign Service. But I 
am under no illusion that this amend- 
ment is all that is needed. Many of the 
problems of the Foreign Service stem 
from poor administration of the law. 
Until the Department itself undertakes 
to improve its administration there is 
little need for congressional action. 

I think my colleagues on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee recognize that poor 
administration lies at the root of the 
problems both of the Foreign Service and 
of the Department. One way that we 
can find out how matters are going is to 
require the Department to come back 
early next year to explain the operations 
of the law. ; 

That is the reason we have put in a 
limitation as to the number that can be 
admitted—500—by the end of next 
March. And let me emphasize here that 
this is not an increase of 500 on the goy- 
ernment payroll. This amendment 
permits as many as that number to trans- 
fer from the civil-service system to the 
Foreign Service System. By rotating 
more people between the field and Wash- 
ington it will enlarge the experience of 
more individuals and place at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of State a larger 
reservoir of trained personnel. 

By next spring we will know whether 
the Department’s explanation is vaild 
that the salary differential has been a 
real barrier to lateral entry. Then the 
Foreign Affairs Committee can examine 
more carefully the whole range of prob- 
lems confronting our Foreign Service. 

I have always favored as strong a For- 
eign Service as our Government can ob- 
tain. It is not a matter of party or of 
politics—it is just plain commonsense. 
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North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loul- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judictal circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 

Eighth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missourl, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawall. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
Committee on Agriculture 


Messrs. Hope (chairman), August H. Andre- 
sen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson of Illinois, Bram- 
blett, Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, 
Golden, Williams of New York, King of 
Pennsylvania, Harrison of Nebraska, Wampler, 
Cooley, Poage, Grant, Gathings, McMillan, 
Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Polk, Sutton, 
Wheeler, Thompson of Texas, Jones of Mis- 
souri, Herlong, Bartlett, Ferndés-Isern, ———. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs, Taber (chairman), Wigglesworth, 
J-nsen, H. Carl Andersen, Horan, Canfield, 
Fenton, Phillips, Scrivner, Coudert, Cleven- 
ger, Wilson of Indiana, Cotton, Davis of Wis- 
consin, James, Ford, Busbey, Miller of Mary- 
lend, Vursell, Hand, Ostertag. Hunter, Bow, 
Budge, Jonas of North Carolina, Krueger, 
Hruska, Coon, Laird, Cederberg, Cannon, 
Mahon, Sheppard, Thomas, Kirwan, Norrell, 
Whitten, Andrews, Rooney, Gary, Fogarty, 
Sikes, Fernandez, Preston, Passman, Rabaut, 
Yates, Marshall, Riley, and Sieminski, 

Committee on Armed Services 


“fessrs. Short (chairman), Arends, Cole of 
New York, Shafer, Johnson of California, 
Gavin, Norblad, Van Zandt, Patterson, Cun- 
ningham, Bates, Hess, Nelson, Devereux, 
Bishop, O’Konsk!, Smith of Kansas, Bray, 
Wilson of California, Vinson, Brooks of 
Louisiana, Kilday, Durham, Rivers, Philbin, 
Hébert, Winstead, Price, Fisher, Hardy, Green, 
Doyle, Wickersham, Miller of California, 
Patten, Bennett of Florida, Bartlett, Fernés- 
Isern, ———. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Wolcott (chairman), 
Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, Widnall, Betts, 
D'Ewart, George, Mumma, McVey, Merrill, 
Oakman, Hiestand, Stringfellow, Van Pelt, 
Spence, Brown of Georgia, Patman, Rains, 
Multer, Deane, O’Brien of Michigan, Ad- 
donizio, Dollinger, Bolling, Barrett, Hays of 
Ohlo, O'Hara of Illinois, and McCarthy. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Simpson of Ilinols (chairman), 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Talle, Miller of Ne- 
braska, Auchincloss, Allen of California, 
Kearns, Hagen of Minnesota, Patterson, Gub- 
ser, Broyhill, Hyde, Hillelson, McMillan, 
Harris, Abernethy, Smith of Virginia, Klein, 
Teague, Jones of Alabama, Davis of Georgia, 
Morrison, Jones of ‘Missourl, Sutton, and 
Friedel. 


Committee on Education and Labor 


Messrs. McConnéll (chairman), Gwinn, 
Smith of Kansas, Kearns, Velde, Hoffman of 
Michigan, Kersten of Wisconsin, Berry, Har- 
rison of Wyoming, Bosch, Holt, Rhodes of 
Arizona, Wainwright, Frelinghuysen, Young, 
Barden, Kelley of Pennsylvania, Powell, 
Lucas, Bailey, Perkins, Howell, Wier, Elliott, 
Landrum, Metcalf, Miller of and 
Bowler. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs 

Messrs. Chiperfield (chairman), Vorys, 
Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Messrs. Smith of 
Wisconsin, Merrow, Judd, Fulton, Javits, 
Jackson, LeCompte, Radwan, Morano, Mrs, 
Church, Messrs. Adair, Prouty, Bentley. 
Richards, Gordon, Morgan, Battle, Carnahan, 
Chatham, Zablocki, Burleson, Hays of Ar- 
kansas, Roosevelt, Mrs. Kelly of New York, 
ee Lanhan, Harrison of Virginia, and 


Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. Hoffman of Michigan (chairman), 
ehiman, Mrs. Harden, Messrs. Bender, 
Mrs. Church, Messrs, Meader, 


Ri 
Brownson, 


of New York, Hillelson, Lipscomb, Dawson of 
Illinois, Holifield, Karsten of Missouri, Mc- 
Cormack, Lantaff, Chudoff, Ikard, Brooks of 
Texas, Holtzman, Condon, Mollohan, Foun- 
tain, Pilcher, and Williams of New Jersey. 


Committee on House Administration 
Messrs. LeCompte (chairman), Bishop, 
Morano, Schenck, Carrigg, Harrison of Ne- 
braska, Corbett, Bennett of Michigan, Hill- 
ings, Cole of Missouri, Oliver P. Bolton, Neal, 
Merrill, Lipscomb, Burleson, Deane, Gar- 


Gamble. 
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matz, Regan, Trimble, Byrd, Campbell, Moss, 
Freidel, Ashmore, and Hays of Ohio. 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messrs. Miller of Nebraska (chairman), 
D'Ewart, Saylor, Harrison of Wyoming, Whar- 
ton, Berry, Gross, Bender, Dawson of Utah, 
Westland, Pillion, Young, Hosmer, Rhodes 
of Arizona, Budge, Engle, Regan, Bentsen, 
Aspinall, Yorty, Donovan, O'Brien of New 
York, Rogers of Texas, Mrs. Pfost, Messrs. 


Haley, Shuford, Bartlett, Fernds-Isern, 
3 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce 


Messrs. Wolverton (chairman), Hinshaw, 
O'Hara of Minnesota, Hale, Dolliver, Heselton, 
Bennett of Michigan, Hoffman of: Illinois, 
7? zamer, Springer, Bush, Schenck, Carrigg, 
Warburton, Derounian, Pelly, Younger, 
Crosser, Priest, Harris, Rogers of Florida, 
Klein, Granahan, Carlyle, Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, Mack of Ilinois, Thornberry, 
Roberts, Moulder, Staggers, ———.. 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Messrs. Reed of Illinois (chairman), Gra- 
ham, Keating, McCulloch, Jonas of Illinois, 
Miss Thompson of Michigan, Messrs. Hillings, 
Crumpacker, Miller of New York, Taylor, 
Burdick, Meader, Curtis of Massachusetts, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Hyde, Poff, Celler, 
Walter, Lane, Feighan, Chelf, Wilson of 
Texas, Willis, Frazier, Rodino, Jones of North 
Carolina, Forrester, Rogers of Colorado, DONO- 
hue, and Fine. 


Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


Messrs. Welchel (chairman), Tollefson, 
Allen of California, Seely-Brown, Sheehan, 
Mumma, Van Pelt, Norblad, Osmers, Wain- 
wright, Clardy, Ray, Mallliard, Dorn of New 
York, „Hart, Bonner, Boykin, Garmatz, 
Shelley, Robeson of Virginia, Delaney, Dies, 
Mrs. Sullivan, Messrs. Thompson of Loul- 
siana, Magnuson, O'Neill, Campbell, ` 
and Bartlett. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Rees of Kansas (chairman), Hagen 
of Minnesota, Corbett, Mrs. St. George, 
Messrs. Withrow, Gross, Mrs, Harden, Messrs. 
Cole of Missouri, Cretella, Gubser, Bonin, 
Broyhill, Oliver P. Bolton, Reams, Murray, 
Morrison, Davis of Georgia, Rhodes of Penn- 
sylvania, Lesinski, Jarman, Dowdy, Boland, 
Alexander, Moss, and Tuck. 

Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Dondero (chairman), Angell, Mc- 
Gregor, Auchincloss, Mack of Washington, 
Scudder, George, Brownson, Bush, Oakman, 
Small, Warburton, Neal, Becker, Stauffer, 
Scherer, Buckley, Fallon. Davis of Tennessee, 
Trimble, Blatnik, Jones of Alabama, Dempsey, 
Smith of Mississippi, Watts, Machrowicz, 
Kluczynski, Steed, and Mrs, Buchanan. 


Committee on Rules 
Messrs. Allen of Illinois (chairman), 
Brown of Ohio, Ellsworth, Latham, Scott, 
Nicholson, Chenoweth, Reece of Tennessee, 
Smith of Virginia, Colmer, Madden, and Lyle. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


Messrs. Velde (chairman), Kearney, Jack- 
son, Clardy, Scherer, Walter, Moulder, Doyle, 
and Frazier. 


Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts (chairman), 
Messrs. Kearney, Ayres, Adair, Springer, 
Prouty, Radwan, Mack of Washington, Saylor, 
Bonin, Frelinghuysen, Mallliard, Fino, Cre- 
tella, Teague, Evins, Dorn of South Carolina, 
Secrest, Mrs. Kee, Messrs. Long, Hagen of 
California, Byrne of Pennsylvania, Gentry, 
Matthews, Edmondson, Selden, Natcher, and 
Johnson of Wisconsin. 


Committee on Ways and Means 


Messrs, Reed of New York (chairman), 
Jenkins, Simpson of Pennsylvania, Kean, 
Curtis of Nebraska, Mason, Martin of Iowa, 
Holmes, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Goodwin, Sad- 
lak, Baker, Curtis of Missouri, Knox, Utt, 
Cooper, Dingell, Mills, Gregory, Forand, Eber- 
Harter, King of California, O'Brien of Illinois, 
Boggs, and Keogh. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 
(United States Court House, 3d and 
Constitution Ave.) 

Residence 


Office 
telephone Chief Judge telephone 
Harold M. Stephens, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Adams 4-6420 
Circuit Judges 
Henry White Edgerton, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6017 
Wilbur K. Miller, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 North 7-8109 
E. Barrett Prettyman, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Oliver 2-3263 
David L. Bazelon, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 2-0544 
Charles Fahy, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6267 
George T. Washington, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 Adams 2-6327 
John A. Danaher, Washington 1, D. C. 
Sterling 3-5700 District 7-4704 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 
(Internal Revenue Building. Phone, 
National 8-4696) 
Chief Judge—Pinis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, 
3550 Springland Lane. 
Judge—Ambrose O'Connell, of New York, 
Hunting Towers, Alexandria, Va. 
Judge—Noble J. Johnson, of Indiana, 4318 
Warren St. 
Judge—Eugene Worley, of Texas, 4745 32d St. 
North, Arlington, Va. - 
Judge—Wililiam P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, 100 
West University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 
Judge—Joseph R. Jackson (retired), of New 
York, Westchester Apts, 


THE UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania Ave. and 17th St. Phone, 
District 7-0642) 
Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, of Texas, 1500 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Judge—Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee, 
4607 Connecticut Ave. 

Judge—Samuel E. Whitaker, of Tennessee, 
4921 Quebec St. 

Judge—J. Warren Madden, of Pennsylvania, 
300 East Broad St., Falls Church, Va. 

Judge—Don N. Laramore, of W. 
Presidential Hotel, 900 19th St. 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 
i Pa. (United States Circuit Judge for the 
Third Circuit.) 

Judge—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass. 
(Chief Judge, United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit.) 

Judge—Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (United States Circuit Judge for 
the Sixth Circuit.) 

Judge—Walter d. Lindley, Danville, II. 
(United States Circult Judge for the 
Seventh Circuit.) 

Judge—Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. O, 
(Chief Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.) 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
District of Columbia 
(Washington 1, D. C.) 

Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws 


Judges 
F. Dickinson Letts Edward M. Curran 
James W. Morris Edward A. Tamm 


David A. Pine Charles F. McLaughlin 
Matthew F. McGuire Burnita S. Matthews 
Henry A. Schweinhaut James R. Kirkland 
Alexander Holtzòff Walter M. Bastian 
Richmond B. Keech Luther W. Youngdahl 


UNITED STATES COURT OF MILITARY 
APPEALS 


(United States Court of Military Appeals 
Building, 5th and E Sts. NW.) 
Phone, Liberty 5-6700 


Chief Judge Robert E. Quinn 
Judge — George W. Latimer 
a E Paul W. Brosman 


Clerk. Alfred d. Proulx 
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The First Electrically Lighted City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
15, 1954, I introduced H. R, 9912 to pro- 
vide for the issuance of a special postage 
stamp in commemoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the first electrically 
lighted city in the world, Wabash, Ind. 

March.31, 1955, will mark an impor- 
tant event in the advancement of science 
and in its practical application to our 
daily lives. This date will mark the 75th 
anniversary of the first electrically 
lighted city in the world. It was for 
this reason that the resolution was in- 
troduced in behalf of, and at the request 
of, the many citizens of Wabash, Ind. 

It is hoped that the information given 

in these remarks and also information 
and data submitted to the Post Office 
Department, will result in the recom- 
mendation that a special stamp be issued 
in commemoration of this event. It is 
hoped that the Congress and the Post 
Office Department will cooperate in the 
celebration of this event. 
The claim for this distinction has 
been proven. It has been learned that 
several blocks of a street in Cleveland 
were illuminated by electric lights in 
1879, a year prior to the Wabash in- 
Stallation. The city of Appleton, Wis., 
also had installed an electric light in 
one locality. However, the historians 
substantiated the claim that Wabash 
was the first electrically lighted city in 
the world by stating that not one street, 
or neighborhood, or store, but the entire 
city was lighted. This is further sub- 
stantiated by the fact that four lights 
were installed on the very pinnacle of 
the courthouse from which the rays of 
light would be shed over a large area. 

It was on a cloudy, rainy evening, 
March 31, 1880, that the new electric 
lights here were turned on to the aston- 
ishment of the people who gathered in 
Wabash for the breathtaking event. 
The rapture and awe shown in the up- 
turned faces was vividly described by 
the correspondents of metropolitan 
e assigned to the modern mir- 
acle. 

The installation in Wabash, Ind., was 
more or less an experiment. Illumina- 
tion for large areas had been discussed 
for several years but the common every- 
day use of electric power had not oc- 
curred. 

Several civil leaders in the community 
&nd the local newspaper, the Wabash 
Plain Dealer, had been agitating for the 
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trial operation. The Brush Electric Co., 
of Cleveland, made investigations and 
estimated that the project would cost 
$1,800 for the fixtures and work, and 
$1.15 per night operating expense. In- 
asmuch as this sum was less than that 
required for a similar amount of illumi- 
nation derived from gas—this was a few 
years before the Indiana gas boom which 
exhausted itself in a comparatively 
short time—the city council influenced 
by the economy of the idea, signed on 
the dotted line. 

A guaranty was made by the Brush 
Co. that the 4 lights to be placed on 
the flagpole would furnish illumination, 
which at a distance of 1 mile from the 
courthouse would be equal to the light 
from a gas fixture at a distance of 100 
feet. 

On the date set for the turning on of 
the lights people began to swarm into 
Wabash from all over the Middle West. 
Mayors and councilmen of other cities 
interested in the subject of street light- 
ing arrived in large numbers. Nearly 
everyone within driving distance arrived 
and the streets were closely packed with 
thousands of people. 

The lights proved very successful and 
even more so than was anticipated by 
the most optimistic people. Reporters 
who attended the celebration went to 
some exaggerated lengths to describe the 
historic event. One journalist excitedly 
noted, “the faraway river glowed like a 
band of molten silver.” The Elkhart 
Review observed, “one could not look 
directly at the lights without blinking his 
eyes.” The prediction was made in a 
number of publications that this system 
of. lighting which was so successful in 
Wabash, Ind., eventually would be the 
only light of the future. 

Residents of Boston, Mass., were so im- 
pressed with the accounts of the Hoosier 
contraption that plans immediately were 
made to construct several bases as light- 
ing points in that city. 

The Fort Wayne Daily Sentinel com- 
mented “that the light throws a sort of 
ghostly glow over things so that anyone 
inclined to spooks and kindred maladies 
would naturally shudder.” 

The editor of the Wabash Plain Dealer, 
Wabash, Ind., wrote that his staff was 
kept busy far into the night sending out 
dispatches which newspapers in such 
large cities as New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis had requested. It is unfortu- 
nate that the bound volume of the Plain 
Dealer for the year 1880 was lost in lat- 
ter years by a careless and unscrupulous 
Indianapolis bookbinder, who apparently 
sold the book as a collector’s item, 
although this cannot be proved. 

Charles Clupper, then of Treaty, was 
quoted as saying that when the light 
5 miles distant was burning he could 
Pick his way about the barn lot with ease 
on the darkest nights. 


Energy for the fixtures was produced 
by a stearn-driven generator in the base- 
ment of the courthouse, and wires car- - 
ried the power to the lights, which were 
encased for protection in glass globes. 

The Brush lights were used in Wabash 
until 1888, when an improved system of 
illumination was adopted. The original 
equipment was stored and nearly forgot- 
ten. Later, when the founders of Green- 
field Village—historic museum of the 
Edison Laboratory, Dearborn, Mich.— 
were making requests for these items for 
their collection, the local people in 
Wabash became interested and recov- 
ered some of this original equipment. 
Fortunately, one of the fixtures was in 
a condition of preservation that would 
permit it to be exhibited. 

In 1933 the Wabash Rotary Club en- 
cased this restored electric light that 
was used for the first city illumination 
in a glass case, which now stands in the 
corridor of the county courthouse. 

This is only a brief history of the first 
lights that were used for city illuminat- 
ing purposes. My resolution requests 
that a stamp commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of this event on March 31, 
1885, be ordered. I have submitted to 
the Post Office Department; Robert E. 
Fellers, Director of the Division of Phi- 
lately; Albert J. Robertson, Assistant 
Postmaster General; and to Arthur E. 
Summerfield, Postmaster General, an 
outline of the material and other proof 
that would serve as evidence of the first 
electrically lighted city. This list is as 
follows: 

EvmEnce: FmsT ELECTRICALLY Licnten Crrr 

Miss Mary O'Hair, curator, Wabash Coun- 
ty, Ind., Historical Museum, presents refer- 
ane by Gertrude Hassler, assistant libra- 


1. Scrapbook of Mr. Brush, manufacturer 
of Brush are lights. 

2. Scientific American, April 2, 1881, page 
212, Brush System of Lighting. 

3..Beloved Scientist, Elihu Thomson, by 
David O. Woodbury (1944), page 84. 

4. Men and Volts, the story of General 

Electric, by John Winthrop Hammond, 1941, 
page 31. 
_ Miss Mary O Hair, curator, Wabash Coun- 
ty, Ind., Historical Museum: (1) Letter giv- 
ing copy of newspaper article in the Wabash 
County Historical Museum, 

The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village: (1) Letter by Roger Van Bolt, his- 
torical research specialist. 

General Electric Co,, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio: (1) Letter by C. Dudley Foster. 

The Library of Congress: (1) Letter by 
Julius W. Hobson, economics division, quot- 
ing information secured from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Chronological History of 
Electrical Distribution (published by the 
apona! Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 

on). 

Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: (1) Letter by Hubert H. Hawkins 
quoting: 

(a) Indiana History Bulletin, October 1924. 

(b) Famous First Facts, by Joseph N. 
Kane, 1934, and including copies of (1) First 
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Beacon Kept as Wabash Memento, by Wayne 
Guthrie in Indianapolis News, April 5, 1951; 
(2) Pioneer in Modern Street Lighting from 
History of Wabash County, Ind. A narrative 
account of its historical progress, its people, 
and its principal interests, by Clarkson Wees- 
ner (vol, I, pp. 311-314); (3) Indiana His- 
tory Bulletin, vol. II. No. 3, December 1924, 
pages 45-47. 

Fort Wayne News Sentinel: (1) Clipping of 
article by Ken Weaver with rotogravure pho- 
tographs. 

Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer: (1) Tear- 
sheet of 90th anniversary edition of August 9, 
1949. 

Photograph of 1 of the 4 original arc lights 
now in glass case in courthouse, Wabash, 
Ind. 

Wabash Chamber of Commerce: 

1. Letter resolution requesting this com- 
memorative stamp. 

2. Copy of First Electric Lamps Used for 
Street Lighting from Helm History of 
Wabash County, 1884. 

3. Miscellaneous coples of news articles 
excerpts. 

4. Portion of original newspaper dated 
1880. 


Immunity on Congressional Investigations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House without adequate de- 
bate, without consideration of any 
amendments, passed the so-called im- 
munity bill. I am including in the Ap- 
pendix these excerpts from a report of 
the committee on Federal legislation of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. This is the kind of material 
which, in my opinion, should have been 
heard and considered before the House 
acted yesterday. The argument of ur- 
gency, and lack of time, has even less 
weight today than it was given yester- 
day, since more than an hour’s time has 
been allowed for debate on the insignifi- 
cant trout labeling bill. 

The excerpts follow: 

Excrrers From Report or COMMITTEE ON FED- 
ERAL LEGISLATION, THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Ban or THe Crrr or New YORK 

IMMU?ITY ON CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
The proposal to authorize immunity grants 

by a House of Congress or a congressional 
committee, even when the grant has been 
approved by the Attorney General, ignores 
the important differences between the func- 
tlons and procedures of a grand jury and 
those of a congressional committee, 

The inherent congressional power of in- 
vestigation exists for the purpose of ena- 
bling the Congress to ascertain facts to ald it 
in the legislative process. It is “an essential 
and appropriate auxiliary to the legislative 
function.” McGrain v. Daugherty (274 u. 8. 
135, 174 (1927)). We do not wish to mini- 
mize the importance or value of such inves- 
tigations. If it Is to serve its purpose ef- 
fectively, however, the investigative power 
must be protected not only from those who 
would defy it, but also from those who would 
subvert it to other ends. The great scope 
of the power (see, e. g., Landis, Constitu- 
tional Limitations on the Congressional 
Power of Investigation (40 Harv. Law Rev. 
153)) and the uncertainty as to constitu- 
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tional limitations upon the subject matter 
which it may reach (see United States v. 
Rumely (345 U. S. 41 (1953)) accentuate the 
importance of keeping its purpose clearly in 
view. 

It is not a function of the Congress either 
to prosecute an individual, or to determine 
whether he should be prosecuted for a past 
act. A grant of immunity constitutes a de- 
termination that an individual shall not be 
prosecuted. There is no doubt of the con- 
stitutional power of the Congress to author- 
ize its committees to make that determina- 
tion in the Interest of obtaining facts to ald 
it In the legislative process. However, it 
would require a greater sense of self-re- 
straint than has been shown by some com- 
mittees to confine the making of such de- 
termines to that legislative purpose. 
Neither tradition nor procedural safeguards 
impose any effective limitation upon wide 
departures from that purpose. 


In the passage which has been quoted 
from the opinion in Hofman v. United 
States, supra, the Supreme Court referred 
to the “most valuable function of the grand 
jury * * to stand between the prosecu- 
tor and the accused.” In congressional in- 
vestigations there is no agency which per- 
forms that function. Furthermore, while 
grand jury proceedings are secret (rule 6 (e). 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure), they 
are under the control of the court. What- 
ever may be the technical standing of a 
witness to object to questions on the ground 
of irrelevancy, as a practical matter he has 
a genuine measure of protection. If he re- 
fuses to answer a question on the ground 
that it is irrelevant, a judge is always at 
hand to determine, after hearing him and 
his counsel, whether the witness is to be 
directed to answer the question and whether 
the line of inquiry which the prosecutor is 
following should be curtailed; the recaici- 
trant witness in fact receives a full judicial 
consideration of his position, and a further 
opportunity to correct it, before he is found 
gullty of contempt. In congressional in- 
vestigations, the witness has no such pro- 
tection. Although he may in good faith 
believe the question to be irrelevant or be- 
yond the scope of the inquiry, there is no 
impartial judge immediately available to 
pass on that isuse. If he refuses to answer 
on any such ground, he construes the law 
at his peril. As the Attorney General him- 
self pointed out in his statement in sup- 
port of the Keating bill: “If mistaken, his 
good faith error of law constitutes no defense 
to fine and imprisonment.” 

Moreover, it is entirely proper that the 
standards of competence which apply in the 
courts should not restrict congressional in- 
quiries. Hearsay reports, opinions, and writ- 
ings are understandably an important part 
of what is presented to legislative commit- 
tees, Committee reports, unlike court de- 
terminations, need not be based solely on 
the evidence in the record. Political con- 
siderations necessarily enter into congres- 
sional determinations and the historical 
bases of individual protection, such as the 
presumption of innocence and the require- 
ment of proof beyond reasonable doubt, are 
lacking. 

We do not believe that need for the pro- 
posed legislation is established by the recent 
cases in which witnesses before congressional 
committees have refused to answer allegedly 
self-incriminating questions. Both in the 
investigations of subversion and in that of 
interstate crime, the questions which have 
gone unanswered have related for the most 
part to the past associations of individuals. 
Even if it be assumed that every such ques- 
tion was a permissible one, it does not follow 
that the committees’ fallure to obtain an 
answer materially interfered with the ac- 
complishment of a legitimate end of the 
investigation, 
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It may be claimed that the power to grant 
immunity should be vested in congressional 
committees because many of their investiga- 
tions are concerned with activities of the 
executive branch of the Government. See, 
for example, McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. S. 
135 (1927) ), upholding the power of the Sen- 
ate, in an investigation of the Department 
of Justice, to subpena the brother of a 
former attorney general who had resigned. 
Even in such a case, however, the con- 
gressional function is not to detect criminals 
or prosecute for crime. In the McGrain case, 
where power to investigate an executive 
department was fully upheld, the Court de- 
clared that “the only legitimate object the 
Senate could have in ordering the investiga- 
tion was to ald it in legislating” (273 U. S. 
178). Furthermore, we do not believe that 
such an investigation is likely to be mate- 
rially hampered by a plea of self-incrimina- 
tion on the part of an executive official. Cer- 
tainly no such official can expect to retain 
his office after invoking the privilege. And 
it is inconceivable that the Attorney General 
could remain unmoved in the face of the 
public clamor that such a situation would 
inevitably create. N 

We think it important not only to main- 
tain the separatſon between the functions 
of the Congress and those of the Executive, 
but also to restore the public understanding 
of that separation which some recent hear- 
ings have tended to obscure. It seems highly 
likely that even if the immunity power were 
sparingly exercised by congressional commit- 
tees, the mere passage of a bill giving them 
that power would add to the public con- 
fusion between the purpose of a committee 
hearing, with or without television cameras, 
and that of a criminal trial in a law court. 

In summary, we believe that recent events 
have not demonstrated the need for con- 
gressional power to grant immunity, but have 
underlined the necessity of reaffirming the 
distinction between the functions of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Government. In no 
area is that distinction of greater Importance 
than in that of criminal prosecution. Legis- 
lative grants of immunity would lead to inva- 
sion of that area by the Congress. And the 
proposal in the Keating bill that this be 
authorized only when approved in advance 
by the Attorney General would further break 
down the division by giving to that executive 
officer a control congressional action, 

If the Attorney General receives authority 
to grant immunity by compelling testimony 
in any court or grand jury proceeding, the 
Government would be enabled to get re- 
quired evidence from any witness. Should a 
congressional investigation point to the like- 
lihood that evidence of crime might be un- 
covered by an immunity grant, the Attorney 
General could present the matter to a grand 
jury, where the rights of both the Govern- 
ment and the witness would be fully pro- 
tected. This would bring about a salutary 
restoration of balance between the two 
branches of the Government while maintain- 
ing the procedural safeguards of the crim- 
inal law. 


Innocents Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following short article taken 
from a recent newsletter published by 
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the Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc.: 8 
INNOCENTS ABROAD 

If you're an American Hving abroad, you 
don't have to take courses in the economics 
of international trade. You are constantly 
seeing new examples of how a high-tarilf 
protective policy affects you as a consumer, 
and bow America loses business. 

Item: “While you're at it, could you install 
a set of Champion or A-C spark plugs?” 

“Sorry, sir, we can't get American spark 
plugs, but I'll put in a sct of plugs we manu- 
facture in this country.” 

The bill comes to three times the American 
price. And before a month passes you have 
had to replace two of the plugs, and not one 
lasts over a year. 

Item: “We'll be glad to fix you up with a 
small radio. We make them in this country. 
Matter of fact, T'I! give you a good discount, 
That'll come to—let's see—$55.” 

But in the States we wouldn't pay more 
than $20 for a tiny little table job like this.” 

“Sorry, that's my rock-bottom price. We 
can't make things like this as cheap over 
here as you make them in the States.” 

News item: “Bids for equipment on new 
hydroelectric project. Local firm gets con- 
tract. American bid rejected because of 
Buy your own’ policy. 

“The XYZ Co. was awarded the contract 
for two new turbine generators on the Massey 
River project today. It will deliver the equip- 
ment in 2 years at a cost of 5 million guilders, 
An American bid of 4,450,000 guilders, de- 
livery within 6 months, was rejected by the 
authorities under the government's new ‘Buy 
your own’ policy.” 

Item: “Sure, we know the American tin- 
Plate is cheaper and a lot better quality for 
canning. But we don't have near enough 
dollars to buy what we need to put up our 
fruit crop, we can't even consider giving you 
an order.” 

This is what it's like when the shoe is on 
the other foot. 

Many people abroad have no idea of what 
they are missing. Better, cheaper Ameri- 
can goods can't come into their country, 
or come in only after paying high duties, 
with resulting high prices to the consumer. 

But let's take a lock at the other side 
of the picture as well, While you are liv- 
ing abroad, you find dozens of real bar- 
gains—Brussels lace, German cameras, Swiss 
watches, British worsteds, and many other 
articles which are cheaper, sometimes bet- 
ter, or with some special quality the Amer- 
ican product does not have. You pay much 
more for them here in the United States. 

Fortunately, in most cases the United 
States imposes no quotas which would ex- 
pressly forbid the sale of foreign goods here. 
So most of us have at least seen these goods 
in the stores. But tariff charges and cus- 
toms red tape so raise the price to the cus- 
tomer that we pay far more than we other- 
wise would, and fewer of us can buy. 

When governments buy higher-priced 
foods from their own manufacturers and 
reject American bids at a lower price, we 
feel it is wasteful and shortsighted. But 
we have our own Buy American legislation 
that requires us to do the same thing. 

And when a foreigner places orders for 
industrial supplies in, say, France, rather 
than the United States where the supplies 
may be cheaper and better, we feel this is 
unfair to the American producer. But it 
stems from the need of the foreigner to 
ration his supply of dollars. The most sen- 
sible way to solve this problem is obviously 
to let him earn more dollars by selling us 
all the goods he can. But now our tariff 
rates and other trade barriers stand in the 
way. 

Barriers to trade both here and abroad 
Mean that you do not get your money's 
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worth at home and the foreigner does not 
get his money's worth in his own country. 
This is what protectionism does to consum- 
ers everywhere, and everybody is a con- 
sumer. - 


Sale of Sole Leather Taps by the Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. HeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a telegram received from the 
Howes Leather Co., of Boston, Mass. 
The Howes Leather Co. is a long-estab- 
lished, reputable firm in Boston, and the 
views of the officials of this company, ex- 
pressed in the telegram, are worthy of 
profound consideration by the Secretary 
of the Army and his associates who have 
charge of the disposal of sole leather 
taps. 

The telegram sent to the Secretary of 
the Army by the Howes Leather Co., Inc., 
states that the sale of these sole leather 
taps in the past, and in the near future, 
is, and will, “completely disrupt the 
domestic commercial market for these 
products.” The request is a fair one, 
“to withhold sales until the economic 
situation in this country is much better.” 
The telegram also discloses that this 
reputable company in its telegram to the 
Secretary of the Army states: 

So far this year you have already disposed 
of approximately 6 weeks’ total production of 
the entire industry. In addition to this, the 
quantity of goods now up for sale equals 
another 2 to 3 weeks’ production, plus other 
quantities to be offered. 


The telegram states that— 

‘The sale of this material has already caused 
us to close our cutting plants and additional 
quantities will mean further curtailment and 
loss of work by our employees. No doubt 
it will effect others. 


It seems to me that the request of the 
Howes Leather Co., Inc., is a fair one and 
it should be complied with by those in 
charge of this matter in the Department 
of the Army. 

The telegram follows: 

Boston, Mass., August 4, 1954. 
Hon. Jon W. McCormack, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following is a copy of telegram we sent 
today addressed to the Department of the 
Army, G-4, Pentagon Building, Washington, 
and is a true picture regarding this whole 
situation, In fact, it will create a worse con- 
dition than outlined in this wire to the 
Army. Because these goods do not dete- 
riorate and can be held indefinitely, there is 
no excuse not to withhold sales until the 
economic situation in this industry is much 
better. 

“The tremendous amount of sole leather 
taps that you are offering in your various 
depots throughout the United States, plus 
the large quantities you have already sold, 
is completely disrupting the domestic com- 
mercial market for these products. There 
is a sale scheduled at Ogden, Utah, August 
6 and August 9, also at Belle Mead, N. J, 
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August 10, and additional quantities 
scheduled for sale in Schenectady in Septem- 
ber. So far this year you have already dis- 
posed of approximately 6 weeks’ total pro- 
duction of the entire industry. In addition 
to this, the quantity of goods now up for 
sale equals another 2 to 3 weeks! production, 
plus other quantities to be offered. The 
sale of this material has already caused us 
to close our cutting plants, and additional 
quantities will mean further curtailment 
and loss of work by our employees. No 
doubt it will affect others. We don't think 
you should go through with the sales sched- 
uled or dispose of any further quantities 
for the balance of this year, these goods will 
not deteriorate in storage so they can be 
held indefinitely.” 
Howes LEATHER Co, 


The Idea of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, in my opinion, points 
out the great importance of full under- 
standing of the Communist threat so that 
it can be effectively opposed in every 
place and in every form in which it 
manifests itself: 

From the Commonweal of August 6, 1954] 
Tue IDEA OF COMMUNISM 


Communism is a three-way danger. It is, 
first of all, an idea that has won the alle- 
giance of millions throughout the world, 
As an idea, communism presents @ more or 
less coherent philosophy of life and of man 
rooted in dialectic and historical material- 
ism. Secondly, communism is a political 
conspiracy; as such it is an internal threat 
wherever it has followers to carry out party 
orders. Thirdly, communism is a world- 
wide military force embarked on a program 
of expansion and aggression. 

The three aspects of communism go hand- 
in-hand. The idea comes first the party is 
able to enlist from convinced ideologues fol- 
lowers ready to carry out subversion or, when 
the climate is right, to change social dis- 
order and discontent into the coin of mass 
political action. This latter activity is hope- 
less in the United States, at the present time, 
but such was not the case during the blenk 
depression years and in countries like Italy 
and France the unhappy social scene is still 
a fruitful vineyard for Communist apostles. 
In both these countries communism is able 
to command a large number of votes. The 
votes come not from convinced ideologues 
but from dissatisfied people who take that 
way to express discontent with their lot. 

The problem of fighting communism is to 
keep each of these three avenues of Com- 
munist approach closely guarded. It would 
not do, for instance, to concentrate so ex- 
clusively on counteracting communism as an 
idea that the avenue of internal subversion 
was ignored. It would not do to concentrate 
so completely on the problem of subversion 
as to ignore the military aspects. In this 
place or that, one or the other danger may 
be greater than the others, but the 3-way 
attack must be met by an alert 3-way de- 
Tense. 

Communism as an idea has probably been 
the most neglected of all three, both here 
and abroad. Both leftwing and rightwing 
opinion in the United States has been guilty 
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of obscuring the real nature of communism 
as an idea. For years—with notable excep- 
tions—many patriotic liberal Americans 
neglected to take a good hard look at just 
what communism means in terms of ideas. 
The rude awakening that came after the war 
was really unnecessary. In the glow of the 
wartime alliance with Russia even stalwart 
generals were saying that the difference be- 
tween communism and democracy was just 
about as crucial as the difference between 
American Democrats and Republicans. If 
the philosophy of communism had been 
seriously examined, we might have avoided 
many well-meant but disastrous moves, 
Too many Americans felt that communism 
was undoubtedly foreign“ and perhaps even 
on the screwball side, but were not yet suf- 
ficiently oriented to the ideological age to 
believe that the future of the world might 
actually be dependent on the abstruse dialec- 
tics found in dull, barely readable Marxist 
tomes. By and large, we were pushovers for 
the sentimentality that colored so many of 
our attitudes toward Russia when we fought 
a common enemy. That sentimentality af- 
fiicted all strata of society. It is as easy to 
find it in back issues of Life magazine as 
in the glowingly “liberal” opinion weeklies. 
„A more general knowledge of the idea 
behind communism would have saved Amer- 
icans from many of the illusions that 
drugged the Nation at the time, 

On the other hand, there is a segment 
of American society which still stands in as 
much need of education about the idea of 
communism as those who thought about the 
subject so hazily in those days. This is a 
group which is ready to bracket every idea 
which does not conform to its own hardy 
rightwing convictions as “communistic.” 

There is no more affinity between commu- 
nism and the kind of liberalism espoused, 
say, by the ADA or the American Veterans 
Committee than there is between the native 
fascism of Gerald L. K. Smith and the stanch 
Republicanism of the late Senator Taft. But, 
for political and propaganda purposes, this 
group is forever ready to attribute every idea 
left of Dwight Eisenhower's fictitious dead 
center to Karl Marx. These terribles simpli- 
ficateurs have created all kinds of mischief 
by consistently tarring patriotic and ideal- 
istic people with the Communist brush. 
A good example of this sort of thing 
was found recently when a supposed author- 
ity on communism before a congressional 
committee identified the writings of two 
Popes as communistic. As long as good peo- 
ple and good ideas are arbitrarily associated 
with communism for partisan gain the essen- 
tial wickedness of communism as an idea will 
be obscured. 

There are proposals now for a more gen- 
eral education in communism, notably a 
widely publicized plan offered by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. We heartily approve 
such a program, provided it truly means 
education about communism and is not used 
as a means for partisan propagandists and 
lobbyists to include as communistic the 
teachings and beliefs of Just about everyone 
who disagrees with them, from the 
who wrote the social encyclicals to the lib- 
erals of Americans for Democratic Action. 

The so-called rightwing cannot alone de- 
feat communism in America. The attack of 
the Communists is directed against Ameri- 
cans of both parties and from every shade of 
the political spectrum. We need to fire our 
volleys against communism from both left 
and right. The sooner this simple fact is 
generally understood the better all around. 
No group of Americans is the special target 
of communism, and none has a monopoly on 
anticommunism. With wider understanding 
of the Communist idea, it might become 
clear to all that however we Americans may 
disagree among ourselves we face in commu- 
nism a common enemy and will either have 
to hang together or hang separately. 
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Crumpacker Plans Official Tour of 22 
Communities in Third Indiana District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
following a practice established in 1950 
of making the services of my office di- 
rectly available to constituents at least 
once each year, Iam planning an official 
business tour of 22 cities and towns in 
the Third Indiana District soon after 
the adjournment of Congress. 

My 1954 grass-roots tour—the fourth 
in as many years—has been scheduled 
for August 30 through September 3 and 
will include visits to 7 communities in 
Elkhart County, 6 in La Porte County, 6 
in Marshall County, and 3 in St. Joseph 
County. 

A temporary office will be established 
at a central location in each community 
and local citizens will be afforded an op- 
portunity to confer informally with their 
representatives in Congress. 

No formal appointment will be neces- 
sary, and I will welcome the chance to 
be of any possible service to any and all 
callers. As in past years, I will be ac- 
companied and assisted by a member of 
my Washington office staff. 

I have learned from experience, Mr. 
Speaker, that these tours are of value 
for many reasons. Not only do they af- 
ford me an opportunity to bring the 
services of my office directly to the peo- 
ple in their home towns, but they serve 
another useful purpose. 

As a supplement to the opinion polls I 
conduct annually by mail, they enable 
me,, through personal contact, to keep 
informed of the views and attitudes of 
my constituents on legislative issues, 
With this in mind I am looking forward 
with eagerness to my 1954 Third District 
tour. 

The complete tour schedule follows: 

MONDAY, AUGUST 30 

Osceola, fire station, 9 a. m. 

Elkhart, courthouse, 10 a. m. 

Middlebury, First State Bank, 2 p. m. 

Bristol, town hall, 3:30 p. m. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 31 

Wakarusa, Exchange State Bank, 9 a. m. 

Goshen, courthouse, 10 a. m. 

New Paris, State Bank, 2 p. m. 

Nappanee, city hall. 3 p. m. 

bg WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

Lakeville, town hall, 9:30 a. m. 

La Paz, Farmer's State Bank, 10:30 a. m. 

Bremen, town hall, 11:30 a. m. 

Bourbon, News-Mlrror office, 1:30 p. m. 

Argos, town hall, 3 p, m. 

Culver, Citizen office, 4 p. m. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 
Piymouth, courthouse, 10 a. m. 
Walkerton, town hall, 1:30 p. m. 
Kingsford Heights, fire station, 3 p. m. 
Wanatah, H. W. Welkie office, 4 p. m. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 1 

Westville, public library, 9 a. m. 


courthouse, 2 p. m. 
Union Mills, fire station, 4 p. m. 


August 5 
Agriculture and Tobacco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting a timely address delivered by 
Mr. Randolph S. Taylor to the member- 
ship of the Agricultural Couneil of Ken- 
tucky during their annual meeting in 
Louisville, Ky., on August 3, 1954. 

Mr. Taylor is Washington representa- 
tive of the Burley and Dark Leaf Tobac- 
co Export Association and is an out- 
standing authority on tobacco. His an- 
alysis of the present agricultural situa- 
tion is worthy of earnest consideration 
by all who are interested in agriculture 
and tobacco: 

AGRICULTURE AND TOBACCO 


I would be something less than honest 
with myself, and with you, if I did not ex- 
press at this time my heartfelt appreciation 
for the honor you have bestowed upon me in 
extending the kind invitation for me to ad- 
dress this annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Agricultural Council. 

I am always grateful for an opportunity to 
return home and ta again meet with folks 
who are deeply interested in the welfare of 
Kentucky agriculture, I am now entering 
my 20th year of direct service to agriculture 
in our State. From my viewpoint it has been 
a most pleasant and satisfactory association. 
My only regret is that my present duties are 
such as to require my residence in Washing- 
ton. 

Your attendance here today representing 
as you do many segments of Kentucky agri- 
culture and business life is in itself, a testi- 
monial to the importance of agriculture to 
our State. Moreover, as I see the overall 
agricultural situation at the moment and for 
reasons which I shall discuss later it is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate that you have in exist- 
ence an organizaiton of this kind. Those 
who envisioned the organization and who 
have worked to make it what it is are due 
sincere congratulations. 

Your program committee has asked that 
I devote some time to a discussion of the 
general current agricultural situation and 
its relationship to tobacco, I shall be glad 
to do this and at the same time pass on to 
you some of my personal observations in 
that respect. 

I would like to discuss with you some re- 
cent developments in agriculture general- 
ly—developments which I fcel are especially 
related to our tobacco program. Unfortu- 
nately, it is quite dificult at the moment to 
comment publicly on agricultural problems 
generally without becoming involved in 
partisan politics: May IT say to you quite 
emphatically that I have no such desire nor 
am I attempting to become so involved tn 
an issue which in the final analysis must be 
resolved as it always has been on a biparti- 
san basis, 

Frankly, I am quite disturbed over some 
recent developments in agriculture, I think 
we are in serious trouble. Without in any 
way attempting to go into the merits or the 
demerits of the present controversy raging 
over flexible or rigid high price supports— 
although I might add I think that both are 
fiexible and neither is high—the recent votes 
in the House of Representatives clearly show 
two important presently existing facts: (1) 
The so-called farm bloc as an effective unit 
no longer exists, and (2) the city vote is at 
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the present time the controlling factor in 
future farm legislation. 

As an example of some of the things now 
going on, I would like to read to you a state- 
ment made on the House floor by a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee: 

“Farm legislation emerging from the Ag- 
riculture Committee has repeatedly pro- 
vided for a farmer vote or so-called referen- 
dum to determine what the farmer wants 
from the Government. Such votes are 
touted as being ultrademocratic. Suppos- 
edly freedom is preserved by giving a pro- 
ducer a choice between two methods of 
getting the Government to guarantee his 
own profitable security. 

“The real fact is that there is nothing 
democratic about the whole scheme. Giving 
farmers a choice as to which way they can 
get the most from the Government is noth- 
ing but a socialistic subterfuge. Real de- 
mocracy would provide that consumers and 
taxpayers vote, along with the farmers, on 
these propositions. Real democracy would 
demand that all affected persons of the 
country be permitted to vote on the Issue. 

“And how are consumers and general tax- 
payers affected by Government subsidy and 
guaranties to food producers? I need not 
restate the details as to how the general tax- 
payer in 20 years has dumped about $20 bil- 
lion into the overall farm-subsidy program. 
About half of this $20 billion is attributable 
te price supports and Government purchase 
programs. Don't you think that $1 billion a 
year in taxation is full justification for the 
right of the taxpayer to vote on these farm 
propositions? 

“And how about the consumer? I know 
that consumers have shown very little inter- 
est in this farm program because they do not 
understand what has been happening to 
them. Only in the last year or so, when 
butter accumulations began to get in the 
news, have they begun to comprehend what 
the price support and Goverfiment purchase 
programs mean to their food costs. 

“What the price-support program has cost 
consumers at the retail stores is beyond cal- 
culation. Since a free market has been 
completely destroyed on the basic crops, no 
one can determine what a free market would 
have produced as a price level at retail. But 
anyone with the slightest understanding of 
economics can be assured that Government 
purchase for hoarding has created an arti- 
ficial price at retail which has cost con- 
sumers billions.” 

And as a finale this Member of Congress 
added: 

“Is there any wonder that the Communist 
Party in their latest official pronouncement 
of policy emphasized the importance of 
maintaining rigid price supports on farm 
products? 

“Now, mind you, I have no idea that any 
of the congressional supporters of this bill 
are even tinged with communism. But it 
is significant that the extension of rigid 
price supports fits perfectly into their open- 
ly declared purpose of socializing the Amer- 
ican economy by first socializing the farm 
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I could cite several other Instances of a 
similar nature during the recent farm de- 
bate. 

Out of the 435 congressional districts In 
the United States 190 are definitely classi- 
fied as city districts. About 140 of these 
are located in the industrial North and East 
with the remaining 50 scattered throughout 
city areas in the rest of the country. Seven- 
ty-nine percent of the Mcmbers of Congress 
from the 140 industrial North and East city 
districts deserted the farm bloc Congress- 
men in recent farm price support votes while 
64 percent of the remaining 50 city districts 
did likewise. 

The so-called farm bloc represents a loose- 
ly held together coalition of Members of 
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Congress representing rural areas in some 32 
States principally in the West, Middle West 
and in the South. As many of you will per- 
haps remember this coalition first came into 
being in the middle of a distressing agri- 
cultural situation following World War I. 
It had as its background then, and today 
basically retains, the interests of the pro- 
ducers of the commodities of wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, corn and hogs. It was the influence 
of these same commodities which in one way 
or another largely led to the development 
of the original AAA programs. 

There were at that time, and there still 
are, important segments of agriculture which 
never completely joined this group. With 
some exceptions they were the producers of 
cattle, wool, and dairy products. Many of 
the Members of Congress who presently rep- 
resent producers of these latter three com- 
modities also deserted the so-called farm 
bloc in recent votes in the House on price- 
support issues. I am sure that your imme- 
diate reaction will be to question the reasons 
for this action. They are many and varied. 
Some of the commodities just mentioned are 
not storable for any long period of time, and 
in many other ways do not fit into a price- 
support program designed for the basic com- 
modities. In others, the producers have not 
been favorably inclined to price supports for 
the basic crops for a considerable period of 
time. Perhaps it is only fair in passing to 
state that the producers of these commodi- 
ties, however, to my knowledge, have never 
objected to governmental aid for their prod- 
ucts through adoption of many devices which 
have been used in the past and which in 
effect have provided at least for certain 
periods of substantial price-support action. 
Perhaps, too, there has existed among the 
producers of these commodities a little some- 
thing with which we are all afflicted at times 
and that is the attitude that if we can't have 
something you shouldn't have it either. 

There are of course other possible reasons, 
The woolgrowers had specific legislation oth- 
erwise provided for in the legislation under 
consideration. The dairy groups have al- 
ready taken what they thought to be dis- 
criminatory treatment in the matter of price 
supports. I ask you to examine with me 
some of the factors which I feel have led us 
into our present troubled situation. As an 
individual interested in agriculture I cannot 
be optimistic over developments which pres- 
ently include a situation where we find offi- 
cials of prominent farm organizations and 
commodity groups publicly battling one an- 
other over issues which they think are good 
or not good for the farmers they represent. 
The situation becomes somewhat more ironi- 
cal when you consider the fact that in some 
instances these conflicts arise through an 
expression of interest for farmers from the 
same general area, the same State, the same 
county, and, I suspect in a lot of instances, 
the same farmer. 

I am not happy over the fact that the 
northeast 75 percent of parity support-price 
dairy producers are openly antagonistic with 
their midwestern 90 percent of parity grain- 
producing farmer friends whose products 
they purchase. 

I am also disturbed that the southern and 
western cotton producers are quarreling over 
their program in view of the problems aris- 
ing from a recent definite shift of cotton 
acreage production to the west. 

I cannot feel good about the problems that 
are arising between the wheat and corn pro- 
ducers of the West and the producers of 
other substitutable feed grains. This is a 
particularly perplexing problem for ‘the rea- 
son that in many instances all of these com- 
modities may be produced in the same gen- 
eral area or on the same farm. 

Perhaps you will comment that some of 
these differences I have just noted have been 
going on for a long time. I would certainly 
agree that this Is true but at the same time 
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comment that it is my opinion the differences 
when considered in light of other circum- 
stances now represent more of a threat to a 
unified agriculture than we have ever before 
experienced in our history. Aside from the 
disturbing differences just mentioned the 
factor about which I am most genuinely 
alarmed is the presently existing division 
which has arisen between the consumers and 
the farmers in this country. As a city 
dweller in one of the higher average income 
areas of the Nation I am sick and tired of 
hearing the farmer being labeled as the vil- 
lain of high prices who is quietly robbing the 
housewife each time she visita the neighbor- 
hood marketplace for food. 

I think I have talked long enough about 
the troubles we are in. What can we who are 
interested in agriculture do to improve this 
situation? 

To begin with as a Washington representa- 
tive of a commodity group I think it is im- 
portant that I do everything within my 
power to obtain a good constructive under- 
standing working relationship with Members 
of Congress. 

I feel that that relationship can best be 
obtained through actions of mine and the 
people I represent which will never place me 
or my organization in the position of dic- 
tating to them. In my limited experience 
I have found Members of Congress to be two 
things—one, exceedingly grateful for con- 
structive help, and two, expert appraisers of 
public opinion. As to the last item I sus- 
pect that each of us would develop similar 
talents if our continued success was entirely 
dependent on our judgment in that respect. 

Again as a Washington representative of 
a commodity group I feel that there is room 
for improvement in the fleld of compromise 
and cooperation for all of us. Perhaps a 
little more interest in that which is good 
for agriculture as a whole rather than for 
us individually would be helpful. 

I suggest to each of you that as an official, 
leader or member of any group directly or 
indirectly concerned with the production, 
processing and marketing of farm commodi- 
tles or as a person directly interested in la- 
bor, that it is appropriate that you insist 
that all available means be used to eliminate 
the erroneous damaging opinion now pre- 
valling among consumers that higher food 
costs are the direct result of more money 
going into the farmers’ pockets. I suggest 
to you to publicize the well known fact that 
the welfare of city and farm groups will in- 
variably take the same road and that any 
successful attempt to separate their interests 
can only result in trouble for both, 

I believe that each of us should become 
acquainted with the facts. These facts are 
available and from a source which we have 
always considered reliable, the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I will 
discuss with you only a few of these facts 
most of which I have taken from the May 
13 issue of the Marketing and Transporta- 
tion Situation which is published by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 

Fact No. 1: While retail prices for food 
have increased the farmer's share of the con- 
sumer's food dollar and his total income 
both have declined. His total income has 
gone down 13 percent in the last 2 years. 
While the explanation of this situation is 
relatively simple it Js not easily understand- 
able, The fact Is that the margin repre- 
senting the difference between the price the 
farmer receives for his raw material and the 
retail price of food purchased by the house- 
wife has increased, not suddenly, but over 
a considerable period of time. For example, 
this margin, again I repeat the difference 
between what the farmer gets and the house- 
wife pays, is now three times larger than 
it was in 1932, The Department of Agri- 
culture states that the reason for this is 
as follows, and I am now quoting from the 
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Market and Transportation Situation men- 
tioned earlier: 

“This increase resulted from an expan- 
sion in the quantity of food marketed, an 
extension in marketing services per unit of 
products handled, and advances in costs per 
unit of labor, plant, equipment, mechanical 
power, supplies, et cetera. Profits too, were 


“Direct labor costs, the largest single item, 
were more than four times larger in 1953 
that 1932. The number of workers increased 
nearly three-fifths and average hourly earn- 
ings more than tripled. Labor costs ac- 
counted for about 53 percent of the market- 
ing bill in 1952 and 1953 compared with an 
average of 47 percent in 1935-39.” 

Again using the Department's figures we 
learn that the farmer's share of the food 
dollar in the 3-year 1947-49 period was 49 
percent. In the October-December period, 
1953, as well as the January-March period 
in 1954 it had gone down to 45 percent, 
There are some good and logical reasons for 
this seemingly impossible situation where- 
in we find unquestioned statistical evidence 
showing food prices going up and farm in- 
come going down. I shall mention a few: 

1. Over the past number of years the num- 
ber of persons engaged in providing the serv- 
ices of assembling, processing, and distribut- 
ing food products has vastly increased as 
have their wages. 

2. Mrs. Housewife has demanded and ac- 
cepted and the processor has furnished many 
desirable refinements in manufactured food. 
As an example among many others we have 
seen tremendous increases in the fleld of 
frozen-food products. We have seen ad- 
vancements in packaging and in 
such as foods previously cooked or baked, 
cake mixes, et cetera. As many of you will 
recall most of the wheat marketed years ago 
was returned to the consumer as flour with 
only the storage and milling process involved, 
Today we find wheat moves to the consumer 
in the form of bread, cake, cake mixes, pies, 
and other bakery products. This change in 
consumer demand has involved many addi- 
tional processing. distributing, and market- 
ing procedures, Undoubtedly the appearance 
of fresh frozen, already cut up poultry, or 
frozen, already cooked poultry, prewashed, 
already prepared, ready to cook, frozen vege- 
tables is highly attractive to Mrs. U. 8. 
Housewife. There are, of course, many 
others that I could mention. Convenient; 
yes. Good; yes. Expensive; certainly. In 
fact, about one-third higher in price to the 
housewife. The fact in this connection 
which must not be overlooked is that the 
chicken the farmer sells brings the same 
price to him without regard as to route it 
takes in appearing on the consumer's table. 
I repeat, the price to the farmer in either 
instance is the same but the price to the 
consumer is necessarily considerably differ- 
ent. A bushel of wheat which a farmer may 
market brings the same price to him without 
regard to its ultimate use but the price to 
the consumer can vary tremendously. 

Fact No. 2: United States consumers to- 
day get more and better food with an ex- 
penditure of a smaller percentage of their 
total income than in any other period of our 
history. Data prepared by economists for 
the Department of Agriculture show that in 
1914 the average factory employee could buy 
3% pounds of bread with 1 hour’s earnings, 
im 1939 he could buy 6.4 pounds of bread 
with 1 hour’s earnings, and in 1953 he could 
buy 10.7 pounds. For the same periods he 
could buy 0.9 pound of round steak in 1914, 
1.2 pounds in 1929, and 1.9 pounds in 1953. 
Numerous other like examples could be cited. 

The fact is that the largest reduction in 


pport programs which 
have had as their aim parity of income for 
agriculture and fair price for consumers, It 
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fs evident that consumers have obtained 
their greatest concessions in prices of food 
during the time of the growth of an overall 
farm stability. Those are some of the facts 
I think you should be talking about and I 
expect that you are wondering what I might 
consider their relationship to be to us who 
are interested in the welfare of tobacco. 

I had considerably mixed reactions upon 
sober consideration of the President's recom- 
mendation to the Congress that the tobacco 
program remain unchanged. Mixed reac- 
tions because I found myself quite happy to 
see a recommended continuation of our suc- 
cessful program which I felt was in itself a 
tribute to all of those involved in the pro- 
gram since its original conception. Mixed 
reactions because I found myself with some 
serious reservations of our ability to travel 
the road alone. Some 7 months,have passed 
since the President’s recommendation and 
we are now about to see a 1954 farm program 
enacted by the present session of Congress. 
Whatever that program is to be it will con- 
tain, by exception, special treatment for to- 
bacco in the field of price support. 

Just as sincerely and honestly as my abili- 
ties will permit I say to you today that that 
situation will continue only as long as to- 
bacco people keep their own house in order 
and then only as long as the question of the 
preferred status of tobacco in an overall farm 
program la not presented directly to the Con- 
gress for recorded action. It is my firm con- 
viction that the Members of Congress from 
nontobacco producing areas who in total are 
overwhelmingly in the majority cannot con- 
tinue in good grace to express by public vote 
a continued preference for tobacco while they 
are at the same time voting for reduced pro- 
tection to the producers of agricultural com- 
modities in their own congressional districts. 

We who are interested in tobacco have 
been fortunate in having many favorable 
factors to talk about. Among these are— 

First, the acreage of tobacco production 
on any given farm is relatively small, and 
adjustments required to bring supplies in 


Une with demand do not present a serious 


land-use problem. 

Second, the quality of a given kind of 
tobacco is associated closely with the soll, 
climate, and other physical conditions affect- 
ing the plant. These factors tend to limit 
the shifting of tobacco production from one 
area to another. 

Third, since most tobacco products are 
blends of different kinds and qualities, the 
substitutability of one kind for another is 
limited. Therefore, the demand for a par- 
ticular kind of tobacco is mostly dependent 
on the consumer demand for the different 
products, 

Fourth, there are no known substitutes 
for tobacco and tobacco does not directly 
compete with other agricultural commodi- 
tles. 

Fifth, tobacco is storable for fairly long 
periods and its value is enhanced through 
age. Tobacco is normally stored from 1 to 3 
years prior to manufacturing. Since tobacco 
is storable, variations in quality and supply 
from 1 year to another do not present a 
serious problem because there is time to make 
gradual adjustments in production and to 
balance out the grade compositions over a 
number of crops. The enhancement of 
value through aging in storage largely offsets 
the storage costs and interest on Government 
loans. This factor is not applicable to any 
other agricultural commodity. 

Sixth, the retall price of tobacco products 
has increased less than the retail price of 
most other agricultural products. 

Seventh, since World War II. exports of 
United States tobacco have remained steady 
without large fluctuations from 1 year to 
another, 

Eighth, the commodity, through taxes, con- 
tributes in excess of $2 billion annually to 
the United States Treasury. 
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Ninth, the program has operated at a profit 
to the Government. 

In closing, may I say that I have not made 
these remarks to you in the spirit of a con- 
firmed pessimist who endeavors to find some- 
thing bad in everything. On the contrary, 
I am optimistic that, with understanding 
tolerant cooperation of us all, that we can 
and will successfully meet the issues which 
are facing us. 


The Sudeten German Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the interesting manner in which the 
following article presents a very impor- 
tant part of history has impelled me to 
make it available to the Members of 
Congress. The area which is the sub- 
ject of this article is part of the heart- 
land of Europe, and as such is important 
to the future of Europe and the world: 

THE SUDETEN GERMAN CASE 
PROPAGANDA VERSUS TRUTH 


We read with amazement Dr. Walter 
Becher's article on The Sudeten German 
Case presented on March 25, 1954, as pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appen- 
dix, page A2284, of March 25, 1954. 

Dr. Becher, secretary general of the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Sudeten Ger- 
man Interests in Munich, Germany, asks 
that “the plight of his people be brought to 
the attention of the Congress and the pub- 
lic of the United States through this article 
with a view to an investigation of the ex- 
pulsion of the Sudeten Germans, and the 
hope that justice may be obtained.” At the 
same time he complains that “a false prop- 
aganda * * * pictured the Sudeten Ger- 
mans from a standpoint so completely dis- 
torted and untrue” and expressed the hope 
“that the time of truth is beginning.” 

Czechoslovak democratic exiles who have 
fought both the Nazis and the Communists, 
deem it their duty to call the attention of 
the Congress and the American public to the 
fact that the picture of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans presented by Dr. Becher is a product 
of false propaganda operating with flagrant 
distortions of facts and downright false- 
hoods. 

As the question Ia far more important than 
merely a Czech-German case, touching as 
it does the very core of peace and security 
in Europe, we earnestly ask that Congress 
and the American public give our exposé 
their kind consideration, inasmuch as they 
have always shown effective and friendly 
interest in the democratic Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 

We shall answer Dr. Walter Becher's prop- 
aganda by facts which can easily be veri- 
fed. 

First we shall point out the fallacy of his 
historical interpretation and then we shall 
proceed to show how the policies of the Su- 
deten Germans have led as a direct conse- 
quence to their transfer from Czechoslo- 
vakia to Germany. 


THE NATIONALISTIC CONCEPT OF GERMAN HISTORY 


At this time we shall limit ourselves to 
examining solely Dr. Becher’s most flagrant 
distortions of historical facts. 

Dr. Becher accepts the nationalistic con- 
cept of modern German historiography which 
presents the medieval Holy Roman Empire 
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as a German Empire. In reality, the Holy 
Roman Empire was a supranational, univer- 
salistic empire which aimed to emulate the 
Roman imperial concept. 

The German Reich of the 19th and 20th 
century was founded, however, on the Ger- 
man national idea which differs basically 
from the universalistic concept of the Holy 
Roman Empire; hence the imperialistic ex- 
pansionism of William I and Hitler, pro- 
pelled as it was by the hypernationalistic 
idea of pan-Germans, was essentially differ- 
ent from the imperial idea of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

The fact that the medieval Kingdom of 
Bohemia, like other non-German countries, 
had been a part of the Holy Roman Empire 
has been used by the pan-German imperial- 
ists of the modern age to lay claim to Bo- 
hemia (1. e. Czechoslovakia) as well as to 
Austria, Alsatia, and other countries. This 
pretense, conflicting sharply with historical 
facts, is indicative of the lust of pan-German 
expansionism. 

BOHEMIA INFLUENCED NOT ONLY BY GERMANY 
BUT ALSO BY THE WEST 


We do not wish to detract from the credit 
due the Germans for their contribution to 
the cultural and economic development of 
the Kingdom of Bohemia in the middle 
ages, but we must protest against the one- 
sided interpretation of modern German na- 
tionalists, who in their conceited role of 
Kulturtrager pretend that the Germans are 
solely responsible for the higher cultural 
level achieved by the Czechs. Bohemians 
(the Czechs) came under the influence of 
the Italians, the French, and later the Bng- 
lish, not only the Germans. Aside from 
that, as early as the 10th and 11th centuries, 
in the time of St. Wenceslas and St. Adal- 
bert, the Czechs already had a culture of 
their own; by the 13th century they had 
made of their Bohemian kingdom a strong 
and independent state which at times 
played the part of a European power in 
continental affairs. 

WHEN DID THE SUDETEN GERMANS EXTEND 

THEIR HOLDINGS? 

It is incorrect to say, as does Dr. Becher, 
that the region (settled by the Germans 
in the 12th and 13th centuries) was CO- 
extensive with that now known as the 
Sudetenland. In that early period German 
colonists went inland and founded towns 
im the interior. Regions known today as 
the Sudetenland were settled by newcomers 
in the 17th and 18th centurles—after the 
Czechs had lost their independence in the 
battle of the White Mountain. Better said, 
the Sudeten Germans proceeded to take 
over and to extend their holdings in the 
Czech lands at the time the Czechs were 
reduced to a status of bondsmen by the vic- 
torious Hapsburgs, 

DEFAMING THE HUSSITE MOVEMENT 


Dr. Becher’s enmity toward the Czechs 
stands out most glaringly whenever he men- 
tions the Hussite period. 

The Hussite revolution had strengthened 
Czech national consciousness, (Slovak, too) 
80 powerfully that it could not be extin- 
guished even in the darkest period of Czech 
decline following their military defeat in the 
17th century. In this respect the Hussite 
Tevolution was to the Czechs what the Eng- 
lish Revolution was to the English, the Amer- 
ican Revolution to the Americans, and the 
French Revolution to the French. 

Yet this Jan Hus, considered rightfully the 
Spiritual light of Czech nationalism, avowed 
the principle that he preferred a good Ger- 
man to a bad Czech. It meant that inspired 
Czech nationalism sought its justification in 
the supranational, universal idea of humane- 
ness which through Chelcicky and the Bo- 
hemian brethren later found its true expres- 
Sion in the idea of brotherhood. The French 
historian Ernest Denis explains that this 
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idea was then passed on, chiefly through 
Comenius, to the spiritual workshop of the 
enlightenment movement and of the French 
Revolution. 

Dr. Becher in his narrowminded national- 
ism overlooks the European significance of 
the supranational Hussite movement and re- 
jects it with this irate commentary: “It is 
difficult to see anything positive in the 
chauvinistic nationalism and mass hysteria 
of the Hussite period. And, curiously 
enough, the expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans in 1945 and 1946 produces the same 
symptoms of nationalistic hatred and chau- 
vinistic communism on the part of the initi- 
ators (Benes, Ripka, and others) as were evi- 
dent in the Hussite time.” 

It is not necessary to defend against the 
charges of alleged chauvinistic communism 
such men as Benes, Ripka, and others of the 
Masaryk school of thought, who tried to live 
with the Germans in friendship in the period 
between the two world wars and who have 
always openly rejected not only communism 
but Marxism as well. 

Insofar as one would search for an analogy 
between the Hussite period and the years 
after the Second World War, one would find 
it—curiously enough—in the striking simi- 
larity in the attitude of the Germans then 
and now and of the Czechs and Slovaks. In 
the Hussite period the great majority of Ger- 
mans opposed religious and social reforma- 
tion as sought by the Czechs and also the 
Slovaks; in the last war, Hitler, supported by 
the great majority of Germans, especially the 
Sudeten Germans, tried to destroy democ- 
racy, the modern form of social reform, as 
advanced and defended by the Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

WHAT DR. BECHER DOES NOT SAY 

It is truly amazing what Dr. Becher does 
to historical facts: Either he distorts them, 
as already shown, or he simply ignores what- 
ever does not fit into his propaganda scheme. 
“The 30 years’ war,“ he writes, did not con- 
cern the German-Czech problem. It was a 
war between the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants * * * and Czechs as well as Germans 
fought on both sides. The reconstruction 


after the war brought the Czechs and the 


Germans closer together again.” 

It was of course a war between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and Czechs as well as 
Germans fought on both sides (though the 
preponderant majority of the Germans 
fought on the side of the Catholic Church). 
But it must be stressed that in this war the 
Czechs finally lost their independence in 
1620 in the Battle of the White Mountain 
to the victorious Hapsburgs. The executions, 
imprisonment, confiscation of Czech prop- 
erty, expulsion of “heretic rebels“ from their 
homes, the systematic destruction of “heretic 
Czech“ books and the persecution which fol- 
lowed on a huge scale, resembling in many 
ways in its viciousness and brutal methods 
the totalitarian regimes of the 20th century, 
wrecked the entire social and cultural struc- 
ture of the Czech society. The Czech no- 
bility, the bourgeoisie, and the intelligentsia 
were liquidated. The Czechs became a na- 
tion of peasant vassals, lowly craftsmen, and 
laborers. Positions of members of the liqui- 
dated Czech society were usurped by privi- 
leged foreigners, mostly Germans. The Ger- 
man language soon suppressed the Czech 
which became the language of only the lower 
classes, of the serfs. Later, in the latter part 
of the 18th century, when the Hapsburgs 
began to germanize systematically in an 
effort to enforce the centralization of their 
conglomerate empire, it seemed the Czech 
nation was doomed to disappear entirely. 

It was at this time, when the Czech nation 
Was experiencing its most abject subjugation 
and social, spiritual, and moral misery, the 
Sudeten Germans greatly increased thelr 
holdings not only in the border regions of 
Bohemia and Moravia but even in the interior 
(many Czech cities, even Prague, were ger- 
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manized); thus the Sudeten Germans be- 
came the privileged Herrenvolk, the master 
race which ruled over the Czech majority. 

SUDETEN GERMAN PAN-GERMANISM AGAINST 

CZECH FEDERALISM 

Naturally a German nationalist such as 
Dr. Becher cannot reconcile himself to the 
fact that the process toward the obliteration 
of the Czech nation after the Battle of the 
White Mountain was at long last arrested in 
the latter part of the 18th century by an 
awakened Czech national consciousness: 
that Czechs and Slovaks, like other European 
nations inspired by the Revolution of 1848, 
began to demand their national rights. 

In this historical period, charged with new 
dynamic forces of nationalism and democ- 
racy, conflict between Czechs and Germans 
was inevitable. From the outset in 1848 the 
Sudeten Germans felt the threat to their 
privileged position. Some sought to save 
their Herrenvolk status by supporting Pan- 
Germanism which was to join all Germans 
in one great German Reich, while others 
leaned on Vienna in the hope that the Haps- 
burgs would preserve the German, respect 
the German-Hungarian supremacy over the 
other nations of their empire. There were 
also other Sudeten Germans who advo- 
cated a rapprochement with the Czechs, 
But, in the words of Professor Thomson 
(Czechoslovakia in European history, p. 180) : 
“The voices of these prophets pleading for 
rapprochement and understanding seemed 
to cry in the wilderness.” 

From 1848 until World War I the Czechs 
followed in principle the formu- 
lated by their great leader Frantisek Palacky; 
consequently, they rejected Russian im- 
perialistic pan-Slavism no less resolutely 
than the pan-Germanism proposed at the 
Congress of Frankfurt. The Czech leaders 
of 1848 asked that the Hapsburg monarchy 
be reconstructed as a democratic federation 
of equal nations. In essence, the Czechs 
struggled fot this program until World War 
I. This program was opposed chiefly by the 
Sudeten Germans and the Hungarians. Sev- 
eral attempts at Czech-German rapproche- 
ment failed because of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans who persistently clung to their privi- 
leged positions, hoping to keep down the 
Czechs. 

SUDENTEN GERMAN RADICALISM 

T. G. Masaryk did not decide on the policy 
of breaking up Austria and until 
in 1914, when war broke out leaving no doubt 
whatosever that the Hapsburgs had become 
the willing tools of the German Reich in its 
imperialistic ambitions, and when it became 
clear that it was useless to hope for a demo- 
cratic federalization of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy. The Sudeten Germans, hoping to 
check the Czech rise, welcomed war enthu- 
siastically for a German victory meant con- 
tinued domination over the Czechs and 
“Mittel Europa” as well. 

WHEN DID THE SUDETEN GERMANS DISCOVER 

DEMOCRACY? 


Not until the defeat of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, a defeat which surprised 
them more than anyone else, whereupon the 
Sudeten Germans promptly changed from 
imperialists to radical democrats, demanding 
the right to self-determination. After the 
war, the Sudeten Germans used with great 
effectiveness “democratic means“ to wreck 
democracy in the name of democracy by mis- 
using democratic freedoms (the same method 
was used also by Fascists, Nazis, and Com- 
munists). 

At the Paris conference the Allies, includ- 
ing the Americans, after a thorough study 
by experts (Mr. Allen Dulles was one of them) 
realized that Bohemia and Moravia form an 
integral and organic whole which cannot be 
disrupted according to nationalities, inas- 
much as these are so very intermingled. 
Therefore the Allies sanctioned the old his- 
toric boundaries between the Czech state 
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and Germany, boundaries which have existed 
uninterruptedly ever since ancient times. 
“SUDETENLAND” AS A STATE—PFOLITICAL 
NONSENSE 


In fact, the Sudeten Germans themselves 
contributed to the decision. After their de- 
feat in 1918, they proclaimed the annexation 
of the German regions in Bohemia and Bo- 
hemia to a new Austrian Republic (obviously 
they did not dare at that time to hitch their 
fate outright to a defeated Germany). But 
only the southern regions in Bohemia and 
Morayia had a common frontier with Aus- 
tria and of these only a number of them had 
a German majority whereas the other so- 
called Sudeten German regions were sepa- 
rated from Austria by several hundred 
miles—by purely Czech regions; furthermore, 
the Sudeten German regions did not even 
have a common frontier with one another 
within Bohemia and Moravia. 

A prominent Sudeten German leader, Jo- 
seph Seliger, a Social Democrat, though 
opposing strongly the subjugation of the 
Germans by the Czechs, admitted in 1918-19 
that it was impossible to separate the Sude- 
ten German regions from the rest of Bohemia 
and Moravia. He said: “The 8 territorial 
fragments in which Germans are settled, 
8 territorial fragments separated from 
each other by a wide gulf of Czech lingual 
districts, cannot form a single state or a 
single administrative area, for such a state 
or area must after all be a united economic 
area. To form the German districts into a 
unit would be without parallel in the whole 
world and would be the greatest political 
nonsense.” 

The absurdity of trying to divide Bohemia 
and Moravia according to the principle of 
nationalities was demonstrated very clearly 
by Hitler himself. After Munich over 2 
million Sudeten Germans were added to the 
Reich by the annexation of the Sudeten 
German area; along with them 800,000 Czechs 
were handed over to Germany, roughly one- 
third of the annexed population, The new 
frontiers of the so-called protectorate of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, proclaimed by Hitler 
after his seizure of Czechoslovakia in March 
1939, proved utterly impossible from the 
standpoint of transportation, food distribu- 
tion, anc economy. Hitler solved the newly 
created great problems simply by incorporat- 
ing the entire Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia into the Reichs; in other words, he 
took all of Bohemia and Moravia, along with 
the Sudetenland. 

The above facts show that for centuries 
Bohemia and Moravia have formed a com- 
plete political, economic, and indivisible en- 
tity; the so-called Sudetenland (as a matter 
of fact, there never was such a thing) would 
be an artificial and unviable construction; in 
the words of Seliger, as a state it would be 
the greatest political nonsense. 


THE FREEDOMS OF THE SUDETEN GERMANS IN 
i CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dr. Becher repeats the accusation that the 
promises given the allies by Masaryk and 
Benes in 1918 that Czechoslovakia would be 
a state after the manner of Switzerland were 
not carried out; he likewise repeats the well- 
known charges of German propaganda that 
Czechoslovakia treated the Sudeten Germans 
as recond-class citizens, only a minority. 


On the contrary, facts clearly show that i 


Czechoslovakia not only fulfilled strictly the 
obligations assumed by the Paris peace agree- 
ments on the protection of national minori- 
tics but actually accorded far more rights 
and privileges to her minorities, namely the 
Sudeten Germans, than required by the in- 
ternational agreement, 

Had it been possible to preserve peace in 
Europe for 50 or 60 years after World War I, 
Czechoslovakia, as to nationalities, would un- 
doubtedly have become a state such as 
Switzerland. Masaryk, Benes, Hodza, and 
other Czechoslovak leaders in political life 
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tried faithfully to achieve this goal, in co- 
operation with a number of far-seeing 
Sudeten Germans. 

By contrast, such German nationalists as 
Dr. R. von Lodgman, the present leader of 
the Sudeten Germans in Germany, never 
reconciled themselves to the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia, 

SUDETEN GERMANS UNDER THE NAZI BANNER 


The promising development, which could 
have made of Czechoslovakia another Swit- 
zerland, was unfortunately wrecked by the 
victorious rise of Nazism in Germany. As 
soon as Hitler came to power in 1932, na- 
tionallstic German passion took hold of the 
Sudeten Germans and abruptly forced the 
moderate German politicians to the wall. 
Two years after Hitler's rise to power, in the 
elections of May 1935, 62 percent of the 
Sudeten Germans enthusiastically cast their 
vote for the new radical nationalistic Sudeten 
German Party. Although the party leader, 
Konrad Henlein, did his best to mask the 
real aims, it was nevertheless apparent from 
the very start that it was a Nazi Party act- 
ing under the direct orders and guidance of 
Hitler and his cohorts. When it came out 
openly as a Nazi Party in local elections in 
the spring of 1938, over 92 percent of the 
Sudeten Germans voted for it, 

At the time Hitler's victory seemed as- 
sured, Konrad Henlein publicly admitted in 
Vienna on March 4, 1942, that his party had 
from its very conception worked for “the 
homecoming (of the Sudeten Germans) into 
the great German Reich,” but that for tacti- 
cal reasons, to avoid being rounded up and 
liquidated by the Czech authorities, we (the 
Sudeten Germans) had to deny our alle- 
giance to national socialism.” Whereupon 
he spoke to the point: With their steadfast 
confidence in me, my comrades understood 
what was up; they perceived, beyond the 
tactical moves of the policy forced upon me, 
the great goal at which we were aiming, 
namely, our homecoming into the Reich of 
Adolph Hitler.” 

Officials documents on Nazi policies pub- 
lished in recent years show that the Hen- 
lein Party, for which over 92 percent Su- 


deten Germans voted months before Munich, 


acted strictly upon Hilter’s orders and in 
line with his aim to wreck Czechoslovakia 
and to bring it under Nazi domination. 


SUDETEN GERMANS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PER- 
SECUTION OF THE CZECHS 


There is no doubt but that the Sudeten 
Germans are responsible for the policy of 
brutal force and aggression. Yet Dr. Becher 
is so bold as to say that the Sudeten Ger- 
mans “are not responsible either for the 
Munich agreement (which was made by the 
four great powers only) or for the further im- 
perlallsm of Hitler who later occupied also 
the Czech central part of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, now violating the right to self-deter- 
mination of the Czechs,” And as the Su- 
detenland was separated from the Czech 
parts of Bohemia and Moravia, Dr. Becher 
concludes that “the inhabitants of the Su- 
detenland and those of the Czech parts of 
Bohemia and Moravia had nothing to do 
together.” 

Incredible as it may seem, Dr. Becher hopes 
to mislead Americans with such crude falsi- 
fication of recent and well-known historical 
events. 

One should be reminded that— 

(a) When Hitler gave the word on Sep- 
tember 12, 1938, the Sudeten Germans led 
by Henlein revolted openly against Czecho- 
slovakia; 

(b) The Munich agreement formally 
agreed upon, was to grant the right to self- 
determination to the Sudeten Germans; 
thereupon Hitler solemnly assured England 
and France that the incorporation of the 
Sudetenland was his last territorial de- 
mand fulfilling his aim “of uniting the Ger- 
mans”; 


—— — 
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(c) No sooner had Hitler taken over in 
Germany, the Sudeten Germans turned their 
backs on democracy and flocked in great 
haste under the swastika banner. From the 
beginning they supported enthusiastically 
Hitler's pan-Germanism; they participated 
actively in the Nazi destruction of demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia and after Munich wel- 
comed Hitler in a frenzy “of wild delight 
wherever he appeared; 

(d) The Sudeten Germans took an active 
part in preparing and carrying out the occu- 
pation of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 not 
only in the Czech lands but also in Slovakia 
(where they exerted such great pressure that 
the Nazis succeeded in bringing about Slo- 
vakia's secession); 

(e) Sudeten Germans, headed by “State 
Secretary” Karl Hermann Frank, à very bru- 
tal Nazi and one of Henlein's most radical 
men, held very high positions in the Protec- 
torate of Bohmen und Mahren”; throughout 
the war they shared fully with the Reich 
Germans in the exploitation and liquidation 
of the Czechs; they behaved in much the 
same way in Slovakia; 

(1) Sudeten Germans actively and enthu- 
siastically supported Hitler's imperialism un- 
til his defeat—and like in 1918—were caught 
by surprise more than anyone else by their 
downfall. 

Although Dr. Becher reasserts his assur- 
ances that the Sudeten Germans are in no 
way responsible for Hitler's policy, his state- 
ments are but flagrant lies intended to rid 
the Sudeten Germans of the terrible stigma 
for the violent acts of destruction perpe- 
trated willingly in the service of pan-Ger- 
man imperialism, 

THE LIE ABOUT THE 300,000 MURDERED GERMANS 

Dr. Becher, obviously agreeing with Hitler 
and Goebbels that the more brazen a lie the 
more effective it eventually becomes if re- 
peated sufficiently, repeats the lies of Sudeten 
German propaganda that “300,000 Germans 
lost their lives during the expulsion” (to 
Germany). 

A young Czech lawyer Radomir Luza, whose 
father General Luzn, a brave leader in the 
Czech anti-Nazi resistance, died at the hands 
of the Nazis for the cause of liberty, subjects 
Dr. Becher's statistics to careful scrutiny in 
his study The Transfer. Dr. Becher as- 
serts that 300,000 Sudeten Germans lost their 
lives in the transfer, but Radomir Luza 
proves, among other things: that among the 
allegedly murdered Germans, Dr. Becher has 
included 34.000 German Jews, whom the 
Nazis liquidated; that in the number of 
300,000 he has also included imaginary non- 
existent Germans, Germans who are still 
alive, and Germans the Nazis themselves 
disposed of in the gas chambers. 

Naturally Dr. Becher carefully hides the 
fact that the Nazis, ably supported by mem- 
bers of the Sudeten German Henlein Party, 
dragged off 240,000 Czechs to concentration 
camps and killed outright 180,000 Czechs. 
He ignores the fact that 45,000 Czechs are 
still listed as missing and that 114.000 are 
permanently disabled. The economic losses 
suffered by Czechoslovakia under Nazi occu- 
pation were estimated by the Czechoslovak 
Government in 1945 (as submitted to the 
Paris Reparation Commission) at 350 billion 
Czechoslovak crowns at 1938 values (roughly 
#10'4 billion at prewar level). 


THE TRANSFER—A DIRECT RESULT OF SUDETEN 
GERMAN POLICY 

The Sudeten German policy of avid servi- 
tude to pan-German imperialism, espoused 
ever since 1848 and flagrantly supported and 
carried out in the Nazi era, inevitably 
brought on thelr transfer to Germany after 
World War II. 

Unfortunately, even many Sudeten German 
Democrats, for instance Wenzel Jaksch, who 
until Munich had stood on the side of the 
Czechoslovak Democrats in brave opposition 
to Henlein, switched during the war in Lon- 


don to the pan-German policy of expansion 
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and domination. When the British Govern- 
ment revoked the Munich agreement in 1942 
as no longer binding, Jaksch went so far as 
to protest against the British decision in an 
attempt to save for the Sudeten Germans the 
gains seized by Hitler in 1938-39. This would 
have meant total subjugation of the Czechs 
and Slovaks. In the case of Jaksch and other 
Socialists and Democrats, pan-Germanic na- 
tionglism eventually drowned out their dem- 
ocratic ideas. 

In view of these conditions, through the 
fault of the Sudeten Germans, there was no 
longer any reason to believe in any possible 
peaceful coexistence between Germans on the 
one hand and Czechs and Slovaks in Czecho- 
slovakia. No other alternative remained but 
the drastic transfer. Since the organic 
entity of Czech lands must not be upset, it 
remained to separate the Germans from the 
Czechs by removing them to Germany. 

THE WEST WAS THE FIRST TO AGREE TO THE 

TRANSFER 

In an attempt to profit from the present 
struggle of the United States of America 
against Soviet imperialism and communism 
and to misuse it for other purposes, Dr. 
Becher repeats the wornout false charge that 
President Benes, whom he derides as the 
best tool of the Kremlin, acted in agreement 
with or upon the wishes of Moscow when de- 
manding the Sudeten German transfer. 

Actually Benes’ war government in exile 
in London first reached agreement with the 
British Government and then with the 
United States Government. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment still hesitated and gave its approval 
only when it became known that America 
had already approved the idea of the German 
transfer. 

The Soviet Government vacillated for so 
long because it wished to keep open to the 
last moment the means of exerting pressure 
through the Sudeten Germans on the Czechs, 
for it mistrusted the Czechs for their liberal 
and democratic thinking, as had their 
predecessor, the czar’s regime in World 
War I. 

Dr. Becher claims that the communiza- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was only possible after 
the expulsion of the hard-working Sudeten 
Germans, dedicated to free ente 5 

The absurdity and falsity of the charge 
stands out glaringly for it is self-evident 
that— 

(a) Under Soviet pressure the other Cen- 
tral European countries (Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary) from which the Germans had 
not been expelled (or only in inconsequen- 
tial numbers) were nevertheless commu- 


(b) The Czechs were no less hard-working 
and no less dedicated to free enterprise than 
the Germans; 

(c) Until the coming of Hitler there were 
proportionately far more Marxist Socialists 
and Communists among the Sudeten Ger- 
mans than among the Czechs; the Commu- 
nist Party, penetrating into all the nations of 
the Republic, was never as strong in the 
Czech as in the German districts; Henlein'’s 
Sudeten German Party won over an unusu- 
ally large number of those who had previ- 
ously given their vote to the Communist 
Party. These facts encouraged the Sudeten 
German Communists during the last war to 
believe that after the war they stood the 
chance of being the strongest party. Had 
the Sudeten Germans remained in Czecho- 
slovakia, in all likelihood the Communist 
Party would have found strong support 
among the Sudeten Germans. 

(d) Since 18 million Germans, placed in 
the Soviet sphere, for all their brave opposi- 
tion were unable to prevent the communi- 
Zation of East Germany, how could a mere 
3 million Sudeten Germans accomplish what 
18 million had failed in? 

Czechoslovakia was communized not be- 
Cause of the Sudeten German transfer but 
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because she, together with the other coun- 
tries of East Central Europe, had been placed 
in the Soviet sphere. 

Finally, it must be underlined that Presi- 
dent Benes and the Czechoslovak democratic 
parties never stopped fighting the Commu- 
nists until the day of the brutal liquidation 
of Czechoslovak democracy in February 1948, 
It must also be reaffirmed that they always 
condemned the improprieties during the 
transfer, committed largely by the Commu- 
nists. It was the Czechoslovak democrats, 
reviled today by the Sudeten Germans and 
their allies, who put through a parliamentary 
investigation of the transgressions. The in- 
vestigations could not be completed because 
in the meantime the Communists had car- 
ried out their putsch. 

Although we have condemned (and con- 
tinue to do so) the transgressions and hu- 
miliation, we nevertheless must make it clear 
that these acts occurred in the first weeks 
after the war, when the people were under- 
standably and justiflably still bitter and 
their minds were stirred by fresh memories 
of the brutalities endured for 6 years at the 
hands of the Reich Nazis and the Sudeten 
Germans. Moreover, the administration of 
the state had not as yet been re-established. 
Despite these conditions, Czechoslovakia did 
not experience at any time such a bloody 
reckoning with Nazi collaborators as went on 
in other countries, not excepting the West- 
ern democracies, for instance France and 
Italy. 2 

Following the decision of the Potsdam 
Conference on the German transfer from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary, the 
transfer of the Sudeten Germans was car- 
ried out in an orderly manner. When the 
transfer was completed the American oc- 
cupation headquarters sent the Czechoslo- 
vak Government a note acknowledging 
Czechoslovakia’s strict observance of regu- 
lations and decency. 


CZECHOSLOVAK DEMOCRATS SLANDERED 


We do not intend to go into the improper 
charges of Dr. Becher, who in line with cur- 
rent Sudeten German propaganda proceeds 
to depict the late President Benes and the 
Czechoslovak democrats, especially those 
who openly admit they were for the Sudeten 
German transfer, as “willing Communist 
collaborators” whom the Communists al- 
legedly permitted or even helped “to flee to 
the West” (after the Communist putsch In 
February 1948). It is not difficult to ascer- 
tain that the Czechoslovak democrats fought 
communism from the day the war ended and 
that they were increasingly successful in the 
struggle; that Moscow, fully aware of the 
growing strength of the Czechoslovak demo- 
cratic forces and the receding power of the 
Communists, was compelled to put an end 
to the dangerous development by ordering 
the Communist putsch; that in its sec- 
ond great crisis within 10 years, Czechoslo- 
vak democracy, standing again alone and 
abandoned, succumbed in 1948 to Soviet 
power as it had fallen to the Nazis in 1938. 
Czechoslovak democracy remained stead- 
fast notwithstanding and fought for the 
ideals of the western democracies to the very 
last moment. It has never given up these 
basic political ideas. 

NAZI COLLABORATION WITH THE SOVIETS 


The Sudeten Germans, the preponderous 
majority of whom willingly and eagerly ac- 
cepted nazism, are the least qualified to 
criticize the Czechoslovaks for their alliance 
with the Soviet Union. While the Czecho- 
sloyaks, maintaining friendly relations and 
cooperating fully with their western allies, 
concluded with the Soviets a pact of assist- 
ance only to protect themselves against Ger- 
man imperialism, Hitler, the Sudeten Ger- 
man idol, had concluded earlier a pact with 
Stalin which opened the way to a war of 
conquest. Had not Hitler plunged the world 
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into war, the Soviet Union would not be at 
the River Elpe on the western border of 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

Had not Hitler been defeated, the Sudeten 
Germans would have continued to scoff at 
American democracy “grown degenerate by 
the niggers and Jews.” They would not be 
looking for or finding any “deep similarity 
between the Americans and Germans"; they 
would not have “unlimited belief in the jus- 
tice of the American people,” for true to their 
tradition they would be depending solely on 
the “justice” of the German sword. 

History repeats itself in painful analogies: 
In the First World War the Sudeten Germans 
ridiculed the apostle of democracy, Woodrow 
Wilson, and reserved their blind admiration 
for Kaiser Wilhelm, Hindenburg, and Luden- 
dorf. After their defeat in 1918 they laid 
claim to Wilson's principles in order to save 
their privileged position in the state; cor- 
respondingly in the Second World War they 
had implicit faith in Hitler and felt only 
bitter hatred for American democracy. How- 
ever, as soon as Hitler's Reich crumbled— 
the Reich which was to last a thousand 
years—they promptly discovered deep 
similarities between the Americans and the 
Germans. 

SHOULD AMERICANS LEND ASSISTANCE TO PAN- 
GERMANISM? 


In reality, the Sudeten Germans are not 
basing their plans on the justice of the 
American people; rather they are hoping 
that Americans, engaged in a great struggle 
with communism, will help them realize 
German ambitions entertained under Hitler. 

Dr. Becher attempts to convince the Amer- 
ican public that in the common struggle 
against the Communist enemy the Sudeten 
Germans have joined with the freedom-lov- 
ing Slovak people, the decent anti-Commu- 
nist Czech politicians and parties, and the 
Hungarians on the road toward practical 
cooperation and ever stronger mutual and 
friendly understanding. 

Who are these very able allies of the Sude- 
ten Germans? 

The freedom-loving Slovak people Dr. 
Becher has in mind are the former Slovak 
collaborators with the Nazis who served 
them blindly during the war and link their 
fate today not to a German democracy but 
to radical German nationalists. The decent 
anti-Communist Czech politicians are 2 
handful of adventurers, Fascists, and dera- 
cines, who hope to be given high positions 
in Czechoslovakia for services now rendered, 
although the Czech people barely know 
them. The Hungarians, whom Dr. Becher 
quotes, are the ones who believed that Hit- 
ler would break up Czechoslovakia and re- 
establish Hungarian domination over the 
Danubian basin. 

The Sudeten Germans hide their real aims 
as carefully as Konrad Henlein did before 
the war when courting the favor and sym- 
pathies of Great Britain. Today his succes- 
sors are trying to win over the United 
States; with this goal in mind, they profess 
to uphold the principles for which the Amer- 
ican democracy has always fought. In,real- 
ity they are addicted more than ever to 
aspiring, rapacious, and agsressive Pan-Ger- 
manism. 


Henlein succeeded in bluffing many peo- 
ple in Britain. We hope, therefore, that 
with sufficient evidence on hand, Americans 
will avoid the pitfalls planted by Henlein’s 
successors, 

REMOVING THE GERMAN MINORITY A PRE-CONDI- 
TION FOR FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN GER- 
MANY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Dr. Becher writes that the position of 

the Sudeten Germans in former Czechoslo- 

vakla was of utmost importance for the 
development of central Europe and that the 
solution of the Sudeten German and Czech 

problem is of decisive importance for 3 
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future peaceful development in that part 
of Europe when once it will be free again. 

We agree fully on the importance of the 
problem of the Sudeten Germans not only 
to Czechoslovakia but to all of central Eu- 
rope. Hitler gave convincing evidence: the 
Sudeten Germans made it possible for him 
to break off Czechoslovakia and to enslave 
the Czechs and Slovaks. With the fall of 
Czechoslovakia, the gates were flung wide 
open to German imperialism for the control 
of all of east-central Europe and for future 
aggression not only against Russia but also 
against the West. 

The Sudeten Germans hope that the strug- 
fle of the United States against the Soviet 
Union will help them to achieve the goal 
in which Hitler failed them. 

« They know full well that could they but 
return to their Sudentenland. with the help 
of Americans, they could seize powerful key 
positions enabling them to wreck the rees- 
tablishment of Czechoslovakia. Upon their 
return to their homeland they would im- 
mediately demand annexation to the Reich 
and, together With Hungarian nationalists, 
‘would provoke the secession of Slovakia 
from Bohemia and, it goes without saying, 
of Subcarpathian Ruthenia, 

p EUROPE NEEDS A FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

For the very reason that we, Czechoslovak 
democrats, earnestly desire friendly relations 
with our neighbor the German Reich, we are 
firmly convinced through bitter and tragic 
experience that such cooperation calls for, 
as a fundamental prerequisite, the removal 
of friction caused in the past by the presence 
of a strong German minority in Czechoslo- 
vakia. The same friction would arise again 
in the future. 

We believe the moving out of the Sudeten 
Germans from Czechoslovakia to Germany 
was the only practical, fair solution of the 
centuries-old problem. It was the only way 
bow to save the Czech and Slovak nations 
and how to achieve friendly coexistence with 
Germany. 

Czechoslovak democracy, of this we have 
not doubt, would most assuredly be willing 
to compensate individuals for transgressions 
committed during the transfer in the hope 
that the German democracy would likewise 
be willing to make good the losses and in- 
juries suffered by the Czechs and Slovaks 
during the Nazi occupation. 

We fervently hope that the great American 
democracy will understand and support the 
stand here presented, not alone because of 
old ties and sympathies which Americans 
have always bestowed generously on Ma- 
saryk's republic, but above all because of 
its paramount importance to a future Euro- 
pean order founded on principles of freedom, 
Tights, and security. 

Our hope is further strengthened by the 
fact that the American democracy is working 
toward the liberation of Czechoslovakia and 
the other countries of East Central Europe 
through peaceful means. In our opinion, it 
hardly seems possible that America would 
undermine the anti-Communist resistance 
of the Czechs and Slovaks, who look to the 
American people with faith and hope, by 
lending her support to Sudeten German 
Pan-Germaniem. 

In harmony with T. G. Masaryk's declara- 
tion in World War I, we his faithful followers 
do also declare: We are not deluding our- 
selves with the false hope that the future of 
the world depends on the fate of the Czechs 
and Slovaks. Nevertheless, we do believe we 
should point out to the free world in no 
unmistakable words: that Europe, if it is 
not to be endangered by German or Russian 
domination, needs at its very core, in the 
heart of Europe, a free and internally con- 
solidated Czechoslovakia. 

(Dr. Josef Lettrich, former chairman, 
Slovak Democratic Party; president, Slovak 
National Council (Nation Assembly); Mem- 
ber of the 


Czechoslovak Parliament. Dr. 
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Hubert Ripka, former member of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament and of the Government. 
Dr. Peter Zenkl, former member of the 
Czechoslovak Parliament, Mayor of Prague, 
Vice Premier and chairman of the Czecho- 
slovak National Socialist Party.) 


Candidacy of James A. Farley for Gov- 
ernor of New York—Democrats Miss 
the Boat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
published in the Nyack (N. X.) Journal- 
News of July 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Democrats Miss THE Boat 
(By Frank Ernest) 

I was very disappointed at the action—or 
lack of it—taken by the Rockland County 
Democratic Committee at its meeting at the 
Tallman firehouse last Tuesday night. I 
thought that there was an opportunity for 
Rockland to come forward as the first county 
in New York State to endorse James A. Far- 
ley as the Democratic nominee for governor. 

It would have been quite natural for such 
an endorsement to come from Rockland, 
where Mr. Farley was born and brought up, 
where he got his first experience in politics, 
where he started out as a Democratic com- 
mitteeman in his own Grassy Point district 
and then came up from there to become a 
maker of Presidents, a wonderful American 
who, when American traditions were thrown 
overboard, broke with those who without his 
ald would never have been anywhere. Rock- 
land could have carried the ball for him into 
the “straw vote” the Democrats are taking 
to determine who may be the candidate, and 
Mr. Farley's name is included in the list of 
Possible candidates. 

Instead of taking forthright action In that 
respect, the Rockland County Democratic 
Committee went smug, It nominated its own 
candidates and its own delegates. And, as 
far as I have been able to discover, the dele- 
gates to the State convention weren't in- 
structed to do anything or support anybody. 

COMMITTEE MISSED THE BOAT 


Iam a Democrat. I have read over the list 
of all the names that will be submitted to 
the yoters on the straw poll. Iam a Parley 
man from start to finish in this thing and I 
think the committeemen—I guess I have told 
you this on many occasions before that, in 
my opinion, the committeemen of any given 
party in Rockland County are like a herd of 
cattle heading into a stockyard somewhere 
to have their noggins caved in—missed the 
boat completely when they didn't give Mr. 
Farley their endorsement. 

The only good reason I can see for such an 
omission is that the leadership of the com- 
mittee might have been waiting for word to 
come down from higher up that somebody 
else might be the choice of the State com- 
mittee. I can't excuse the Rockland leader- 
ship for not making an endorsement unless, 
perhaps, ulterlor motives might be involved 
and they can see a chance of better patronage 
by playing along with the State committee 
until such time as nominations are made, 
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And I'll make a fiat prediction here and 
that is that, unless they do nominate Mr. 
Farley, Governor Dewey will beat back the 
ears of whomever they nominate as a candi- 
date. . 
There is nobody in the Democratic Party 
as well qualified to serve as governor of New 
York State as Jim Farley, The rest of the 
potential nominees, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr, Harriman, are just also-rans in a 
horse race. And I wouldn't pass out so many 
cudos to Mr. Harriman, either. He might 
come out of the paddock looking like a win- 
ner, but I think I should back Dewey when 
it comes to the homestretch. 

But let's take the boy from Grassy Point. 
Here’s a man who has pulled himseif up to 
high position by his own bootstraps. Here's 
a man who is respected by both Democrats 
and Republicans throughout his own State. 
He is known by more people and knows more 
people throughout the United States and 
throughout the world than any other living 
man. I am sure nobody will challenge that 
statement. 

HAS REMAINED LOYAL 

He has had good reason to give up the 
Democratic cause, but he never has done so. 
He has remained loyal and firm in his ad- 
herence to the party. And that’s the dif- 
ference between him and some of the others. 
Mr. Farley made the party when it was “out.” 
Never was a nobler job done. 

On the other side of the fence, the “party” 
made those who are on the “in” now. I don't 
know what they are going to do but, in the 
“straw vote” poll that is being sent out, 
there are candidates who, as far as I am 
concerned, don't stack up at all. For in- 
stance, there are liberals. “Junior” ROOSE- 
VELT is one of them, There are others who 
seem to straddle lines here and there—not 
exactly party lines but some things that 
shake my Adam's apple and make me sure 
that this isn't what I like. 

Democrats pay homage each year to Jack- 
son and Jefferson. I think in many cases it's 
lip tribute. All I can say is that if the 
Democratic Party has the idea of nominating 
a real Democrat for governor, a Democrat 
whose integrity is unchallenged—even under 
the rough deal of Farleyism when he was 
Postmaster General and under the stigma of 
the “three dumb dukes” when he was chair- 
man of the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission—they had better select James A. 
Parley. Throughout the years, despite per- 
sonal attacks, nobody can challenge his 
innate honesty or his loyalty. 

Rockland Democrats have missed the boat 
up to this point. I hope the delegates to 
the State convention will wise up to them- 
selves when they attend the convention 
which will nominate candidates I hope they 
won't listen to the message of State Chair- 
man Richard H, Balch, which was read at 
their sparsely attended convention. Mr. 
Balch has a swell political message, but, as 
far as I am concerned, it’s a story from a 
guy who doesn't give a whoop about any- 
thing as long as he can convince somebody 
that he's really interested. Mr. Balch wants 
to win Rockland County and New York 
State. But he can't do it with any other 
candidate than James A. Farley. 


How Long Do We Play Santa Claus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 
IN TEE Sar OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial published in the Charlotte N. C.) 
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Observer of Saturday, July 31, 1954, en- 
titled “How Long Do We Play Santa 
Claus?” expresses my position with re- 
spect to foreign economic aid. The 
Charlotte Observer is one of the fore- 
most newspapers of the South and of our 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How Lona Do We Pray Santa Craus? 


The foreign aid bill passed by the House, 
providing $2.9 billion in new money and 
$2.3 billion in unobligated balances, leads to 
some pertinent questions. 

What, for example, becomes of all the 
military equipment we sent to Indochina? 
Nobody seems to know exactly how much 
there is of it, but the total is probably be- 
tween 61 billion and 82 billion. How much 
of it we can get out before the Communists 
move in is anybody's guess, but there prob- 
ably will not be much. 

Then we should recall that in conquering 
China the Communists made good use of 
American military material that fell into 
their hands. And this raises the next ques- 
tion: How much more military equipment 
are we going to send to places that cannot 
be held, only to see it also fall into the hands 
of the enemy? 

Moreover, with the chances for the Euro- 
pean Defense Community getting slimmer 
by the day and NATO tottering on the verge 
of- collapse, will the military material we 
are sending to Europe ever be used for the 
common defense?—or will it be used to build 
up national armies that will go their own 
separate ways when and if NATO finally 
collapses? 

The proper course, it seems to us, would 
be to get the defense system organized first 
and then equip it. Otherwise we may be 
Just storing up treasures for the Commu- 
nists. 


As far as economic aid is concerned, it 
should be stopped entirely, with a few pos- 
sible exceptions. Most of the countries re- 
ceiving such ald have so far recovered that 
they can well take care of themselves. 


Resolution of Yonkers Committee To 
Rewrite the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Yonkers Committee To Rewrite the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Law, an or- 
ganization established to carry on an 
educational program for the revision of 
our present immigration and citizenship 
laws, held a conference on July 16, at- 
tended by representatives ef 24 organiza- 
tions. The officers of this organization 
are as follows: president, Mr. Milton L. 
Romm, 30 South Broadway, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; and corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Marion Slater Goodman, 2 Wainright 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. The conference 
Passed a resolution on this subject, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 


lution be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas President Eisenhower has said 
“The McCarran immigration law must be re- 
written. A better law must be written that 
will strike an intelligent balance between the 
immigration welfare of America and the 
prayerful hopes of the unhappy and the 
oppressed"; and 

Whereas former President Truman stated 
in vetoing this law “This bill * * * taking 
all its provisions together would be taking a 
step backward and not a step forward"; and 

Whereas the law is unjust, antidemocratic, 
and discriminatory against many national, 
racial, and religious groups and undermines 
American efforts to win the support and 
friendship of peoples abroad; 

Whereas we, the Yonkers Committee to Re- 
write the McCarran-Walter axapnigra}ion law; 
therefore 

Resolve— 

1. The McCarran-Walter immigration law 
should be rewritten so as to correct its in- 
justices consistent with principles of fair 
treatment for all national, racial, and reli- 
gious groups; 

2. That we call on all interested organiza- 
tions in the city of Yonkers to approve this 
resolution and join with the Yonkers com- 
mittee to rewrlte the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law in calling a citywide town 
meeting in October or November 1954 to fur- 
ther implement this resolution: 

3. That a copy of this resolution be filed 
with the United States Senators from the 
State of New York, the Honorable HERBERT H. 
Lenman and the Honorable Irvine Ives, with 
our Representative in Congress, the Honor- 
able Raten W. Gwinn, and with the appro- 
priate committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress. 


Patronage and Civil Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
August 4, 1954: 

PATRONAGE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


The White House has “clarified” an un- 
signed memorandum regarding patronage 
that had been widely criticized by defenders 
of the merit system in the Government. 
Not clarified, however, was the mystery of 
why such a statement was issued in the first 
place. As worded, it was in direct conflict 
with long-standing civil-service regulations 
protecting career employees from patronage 
raids. 

The memorandum, on White House sta- 
tlonery, advised departmental heads to clear 
with the Republican National Committee all 
appointments to Federal Jobs in grade 14 
($9,600 a year) and higher. -Many of these 
high-level jobs are held by career employees 
selected under the civil-service competitive 
system. It is a cardinal rule of this system 
that appointments to career Jobs “must be 
on the basis of merit and fitness and without 
regard to political or religious affiliations, 
marital status, or race.” 

When the memorandum came to the at- 
tention of civil-servyice organizations, pro- 
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tests were made to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. As a result, the White House has re- 
vised the statement to make it clear that 
only non-civil-service jobs are involved in 
the order. The alarm of some civil-service 
employees is understandable, in view of past 
efforts of the administration to put some of 
its “own people” in key policymaking posts. 
Granting the right of the administration to 
surround itself with trusted lieutenants, spe- 
cial care should be taken to see to it that 
the merit system is not weakened by patron- 
age inroads or loosely worded orders that 
impair morale of civil-service workers. 


CSC Action Opens Path To Control of 
Many Jobs by Patronage Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, another re- 
cent article, published on August 1, 1954 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. „discusses further moves to open 
civil service jobs to political patronage, 

This report, in a newspaper noted for 
its fairness toward the party now in the 
majority, emphasizes the dangers which 
are inherent in any move to reinstitute 
the spoils system in Government em- 
ployment. If political affiliation be- 
comes a requirement for getting a Gov- 
ernment job, we will no longer be able 
to benefit by the valuable services which 
are rendered by loyal Federal career 
workers, Government service should 
not be and is not a mere job to provide 
Subsistence. It should be and is a dedi- 
cated service by employees who are too 
seldom adequately compensated for 
their work. 

I hope, for these reasons, that the 
move to replace true civil service with 
political patronage will be halted, 

The article follows: 

CSC Acrion OPENS PatH To CONTROL or 

MANny JOBS BY PATRONAGE FORCES 

The Civil Service Commission has, by a 
recent action, helped clear the path to par- 
tisan political control over many thousands 
of Federal jobs which are supposed to be 
under its merit system. 

The agency was created to strengthen the 
merit system in Government; it is supposed 
to be divorced from political considerations 
in the appointments and promotions of Fed- 
eral personnel. 

In an unpublicized move, however, CSO 
directed each of its 10 regional offices and the 
800 agency boards of examiners to send a 
copy of each authorized job opening to the 
head of the appropriate agency here. OM- 
cially, it now maintains this step was taken 
for another purposse—to keep a closer check 
on the direct hiring of agencies. 

However, once the lists of Ciel Service 
jobs to be filled are sent here, political wheels 
begin to grind. Many of the jobs are re- 
ferred to the Republican National Committce 
and to other GOP political sources, and 
candidates who are cleared politically are 
given preference for the appointments. 

As revealed here on July 19, agency heads 
have been directed by the White House to 
clear appointments to these and to other 
Federal jobs with the Republican National 
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Committee. The recent CSC action makes 
the task of vacant Federal jobs, 
and of clearing them, much easier for poli- 
ticlans. 

In fact a top Federal official conceded to 


this reporter that the CSC order was for the 


dual purpose of supplying Federal job infor- 
mation to GOP patronage forces and also to 
provide CSC with information on the ef- 
fectiveness of its job examining program. 

The jobs involved are referred to as “303 
authority” positions by Government people, 
These positions are under Civil Service, but 
are ones which CSC is unable to fill from a 
list of eligibles who qualified for them 
through competitive tests. In such cases, 
CSC. authorizes the agencies to fill the jobs 
from the open market, provided the people 
selected meet its minimum standards for 
them. 

An estimated 40,000 jobs were filled last 
year through the direct hiring, or 303“, au- 
thority. Despite the slowdown in Federal 
hiring, the number this year could be even 
larger for these reasons: 

1. CSC has a smaller operating budget; it 
has fewer dollars to spend on competitive 
tests, and that would indicate more CSC jobs 
will be filled through direct agency hiring. 

2. However, there is a deep suspicion in 
reliable quarters that some agency officials 
in the field have yielded to political pres- 
sures and are deliberately not holding tests 
for some jobs in order to open the door for ap- 
pointments to them from political solrces. 

The extent to which CSC will enter the 
partisan political arena is likely to be deter- 
mined by the method used to fill its several 
vacant regional director positions. 

Reportedly, Chairman Philip Young, who 
has the power over them, wants to fill them 
with career civil servants on a merit basis, 
a system followed many years by the agency 
which is charged with promotion of a career 
system in Government. 

However, there are those in powerful places 
who are said to be insisting on GOP political 
clearances for the jobs. Also, the same 
sources are reported to be after the jobs of 
several CSC officials here and in the field. 

Young reluctantly agreed to provide GOP 
Members of Congress with details on the 
many thousands of non-civil-service jobs 
which could be turned over to patronage 
after they had threatened to get his scalp. 


Gen. George C. Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, Gen. 
George C. Marshall spends a number of 
months of each year in North Carolina. 
We in North Carolina have come to know 
and respect him and believe him to be 
oe of the greatest Americans of our 

e. 

When President Eisenhower, at his 
press conference of August 4, made a 
statement giving his high opinion of 
General Marshall, I felt immeasurable 
Pride, as I believe most Americans did. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
press story headed President's Testi- 
monial,” and also an editorial entitled 
“Marshall: Another View,” published in 
the Washington Post of Thursday, 
August 5, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENT'S TESTIMONIAL 


(Eprror’s Norx.— The White House author- 
ized direct quotation of President Eisen- 
hower’s news conference remarks in praise 
of Gen. George C. Marshall, as follows:) 


Question by Edward T. Folliard, the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: Mr, Presi- 
dent, Senator McCarrny put a letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record the other day. It was 
from Harry Woodring, former Secretary of 
War. Mr. Woodring had this to say about 
Gen, George C. Marshall, quote: “He would 
sell out his grandmother for personal advan- 
tage.” He went on to say other things in 
that same vein. Mr. President, what do you 
think of that appraisal of General Marshall? 

The President: Ladies and gentlemen. 
There are some things that cause me to be 
almost emotional. Now, I believe that there 
are many of you here who know General 
Marshall well yourselves—all during his war 
years, the work he did, and the way he did it. 
I happen to be one of those Army officers 
that did not meet General Marshall except 
in the most casual way until the war started. 
I think I had seen him twice in my life— 
in either case not over a minute or two at 
the time. I was brought in and my rela- 
tionships with him have been largely, almost 
exclusively, official. 

But I would like to say—and I have been 
saying that ever since I first knew him well— 
that he, to me, has typified all that we call— 
or that we look for—in what we call an 
American patriot. Isaw many things he did 
that were proof, to me at least, of his self- 
lessness. I am quite certain that he did not 
want to sit in Washington and be a Chief of 
Staff. I am sure he wanted a field com- 
mand. But he wouldn't even allow his chief 
to know what he wanted because he said, 
“I am here to serve and not to satisfy per- 
sonal ambition.” 

Now, later on, of course, after the war was 
over, he went toa different post. What the 
circumstances were of that post, I know 
nothing. What were his judgments, what 
were the things that could have been done 
and were not done, or what things were done 
that should not have been done, I don't 
know. 

But I do know that General Marshall 
served according to his conceptions of his 
duty to his chief. I tried to put this in a 
book that I wrote once and maybe some 
of you heard about. I tried to say what I 
thought about him. I have been saying it 
ever since, and I shall continue to say it 
until there is evidence—that I Just don't 
believe exists in the world—that I am wrong. 

If you go back through his record, you 
will find that it was a brilliant record, always 
serving to the best of his ability; I belleve 
as a first lieutenant, if I recall, they picked 
him out to serve as a chief of staff for the 
greatest maneuvers ever held in the Philip- 
pines at that time, as indicative of his abil- 
ity and his dedication to his job. 

And all the way through his record 18 
studded with that kind of performance. I 
think it is a sorry reward, at the end of at 
least 50 years of service to this country, to 
say that he is not a loyal, fine American, 
and that he served only in order to advance 
his own personal ambitions. 

I can’t imagine anyone that I have known 
in my career of whom this is less so than it 
is in his case. 

I am sorry if I have made a speech, but 
that is the way I feel. 


MARSHALL: ANOTHER VIEW 
Former Secretary of War Woodring, as 
quoted by Senator McCarry, charges that 
Gen. George C. Marshall “would sell out his 
own grandmother for personal advantage.” 
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President Eisenhower yesterday gave the ap- 
propriate answer to this attack by stating 
with heartfelt eloquence his own unbounded 
admiration of General Marshall. The Presi- 
dent's observations closely parallel those of 
another Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, 
who had occasion to appraise General Mar- 
shall closely during the peak of his responsi- 
bilities. Mr. Stimson's comments are taken 
from a farewell interview by Edward T. Fol- 
lard, published in this newspaper on 
September 20, 1945: 

“I spite of the great prestige which General 
Marshall justly holds among his countrymen, 
I doubt that many fully realize how his 
leadership has counted. I know, because we 
could talk freely of it in private, how clearly 
he saw the inevitable involvement of this 
Nation In the war and tried by every means 
at his disposal to prepare us for it. * 

“General Marshall's leadership takes its 
authority directly from his great strength of 
character. I have never known a man who 
seemed so surely to breathe the democratic 
American spirit. He is a soldier, and yet he 
has a profound distaste for anything that 
savors of militarism, * * * His devotion to 
the Nation he serves is a vital quality which 
infuses everything he does. During the 
course of a long lifetime, much of it spent in 
positions of public trust, I have had con- 
siderable experience with men in Govern- 
ment. General Marshall has given me a new 
gauge of what such service should be. 

“The destiny of America at the most crit- 
ical time of its national existence has been 
in the hands of a great and good citizen. Let 
no man forget it.” 


“Operation Kid Knit“ “ Operation Can't 
Knit“ —“ Operation Socks” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
there are two residents in my district who 
have made a notable contribution to the 
relief of the distressed victims of the Ko- 
rean war and I am pleased to have the 
permission of the House to insert in the 
Record a summary of their activities. 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Sneider, of As- 
bury Park, N. J., were so impressed by 
an appeal for clothing for Korean 
orphans made by Lt. Edwin C. Doe, then 
stationed in Korea, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sneider went right to work to fulfill this 
request. A description of their activities 
is completely set forth in a statement 
which I have received from Mr. Roy 
Sager, of Long Branch, N. J., as follows: 

In August of 1952, the Asbury Park Press 
carried an appeal for clothing for Korean 
orphans from Lt. Edwin C. Doe, who was then 
stationed in Korea. The only ones to an- 
sewer this appeal were Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Sneider, owners of a knitting shop in Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

Mrs, Sneider originated the idea to knit 
up scrap yarns into sweaters, socks, hats, 
scarves, mittens, and afghans to warm the 
hearts and bodies of the little Korean un- 
fortunates. The Sneiders offered to donate 
yarn from their shop to anyone who would 
knit for Korea and within a very short length 
of time they were swamped with hundreds 
of volunteers. 

The Asbury Park Press began to publicise 
the project and the increase of volunteers 
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for {ree yarns soon outgrew the confines of 
the Sneiders* shop. Information 

friends to the New York Times brought their 
story into print and with it the beginning 
of what has become nationally known as 
Operation Kid Knit. By September of 1952 
the project was made known to approxi- 
mately 50,000 women. The continued growth 
and expansion of the project is briefly out- 
lined in the following: 

October 1952: A feature story appeared 
about the Sneiders irf Notions and Art 
Neediework magazines. Five thousand art 
and needlework shops and department stores 
were asked to follow their plan. 

November 1952: A coast-to-coast broadcast 
over radio station WOR by Mrs. Sneider and 
Cal. Ben C. Limb from Sardis, New York City, 
at which time Mrs, Sneider made an appeal 
for 1 million knitters for Korea, 

December 1952: Commendation from the 
United States Marine Corps, 

January 1953: A letter written by Mr. 
Sneider for the Ladies’ Home Journal brought 
some 40,000 requests for knitting-instruction 
fliers. Mrs. Sneider prepared these instruc- 
tion fliers for all types of knitted garments 
which she had designed in the native Korean 
style. 

April 1953: As guests of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Sneiders addressed the Berks 
County Womens Clubs in Reading, Pa. At 
that time they made radio appeals for knit- 
ters for Korea and inaugarated a national 
knitting project for the Federated Womens 
Clubs of America. At this time the Ladies’ 
Home Journal composed a special brochure 
on the Sneider’s knitting project proclaim- 
ing it the largest reader response to any 
project in the history of the Journal. 

June 1953: Seventeen magazine used three 
full pages to tell the story of the knitting 
project with photographs of Korean styled 
knitted garments which were designed and 
prepared by Mrs. Sneider. 

July 1953: The National Headquarters of 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America officially adopted Operation Kid 
Knit as a work project for all Brownie 
and Girl Scout groups. 

August-September 1953: The Scouts offi- 
cial publications, the Leader and the Ameri- 
can Girl, announced the knitting project to 
all Girl Scouts in the United States and 
Canada. 

August 1953: Knitting groups started in 
Alaska, Canada, England, Switzerland, Ar- 
gentina, Belgium, and other countries as a 
result of the appeals. . 

September 1953: The Associated Press re- 
leased a feature story about the Sneider's 
Project to 1,700 newspapers throughout the 
United States. Other national magazines 
covering the project were McCall's, Woman's 
Home Companion, the New England Home- 
stead, and Quick. 

From August 1952 until November 1953, 
the Snelders shipped over 6.000 knitted gar- 
ments to Korea from their small shop, de- 
fraying all mailing costs and other expenses 
themselves, 

November 1953: Commendations from 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor via a letter through 
Government channels. The International 
News Service relase from Seoul contained 
General Taylor's letter. 

November 1953: The inauguration of 
“Operation Can't Knit,“ a project also de- 
vised by the Sneiders to aid Korean war 

~ widows and their families, 

November 1953: B'nai B'rith women of 
Monmouth County name Mrs, Snelder 
“Woman of the Year." 

November 9, 1953: The mayor of Asbury 
Park designated November 9 as Rose Sneider 
Day. Letters and telegrams of commenda- 
tion were received from Gov, Alfred Driscoll, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and many Senators and 
Congressmen. 

December and January 1954: Appeals were 
Published in the Woman's Home Companion 
for women to knit for Korean waifs and all 
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readers were requested to send for the 
Sneider's instruction flyer. A feature story 
was also published in the Honolulu News. 

January 1954: A story written by Mr. 
Sneider was published in the New England 
Homestead publicizing Operation Can't 
Knit.” This was a program of aid in which 
yarns, knitting accessories, and sewing ma- 
teriais were sent to Korean war widows en- 
abling them to make up garments for them- 
selves and their families plus additional 
items to sell to obtain money for food. 

February 1954: The Newark Evening News 
ran a feature story on “Operation Can't 
Knit.“ 

February 1954: The Ladies Home Journal 
devoted two columns to a new appeal ar- 
ranged by Mr. Sneider for “Operation Can't 
Knit.“ The reported results of this project 
indicated that at least a ton of knitting yarns 
and materials were delivered to Korean 
widows. 

March 1954: Mr. and Mrs. Sneider ap- 
peared on a CBS-TV program, Journey 
Through Life on which they told the story 
of their now famous international humani- 
tarlan projects for the relief of Korean des- 
titutes. As a result of this broadcast the 
Sneiders were voted Couple of the Week“ 
by the listening audience. 

April 1954: The Girl Scouts officially 
adopted “Operation Can's Knit” as a second 
national work project. 

May 1954: Feature stories were published 
in the Miami Daily News and the Miami 
Sun. The Sneiders appeared on a TV broad- 
cast for Korean rellef on WRTV. 

June 1954: The Snelders originated a third 
relief project for Korea “Operation Socks” 
in collaboration with Mrs. Ellis O. Briggs, 
wife of the United States Ambassador to 
Korea. This project calls for the soliciting 
of knitted woolen socks for the frost-bitten 
feet of the Korean orphans. This project 
has been publicized in the New England 
Homestead and stories will appear in the 
same national publications that carried the 
previous projects. 

July 1954: The Snelders were invited to 
and attended a reception in Washington, 
D. C., for President and Madame Syngman 
Rhee who warmly thanked the Sneiders for 
their noble efforts in behalf of Korea, 

It is estimated that through the Sneiders’ 
efforts they have influenced approximately 
20 million people throughout the world, con- 
vincing them to help in some way to alle- 
viate the suffering of the South Koreans. 
In the course of the past 2 years they have 
received some 5,000 letters of inquiry with 
reference to ald for Korean orphans. Every 
letter was personally answered. Col. Ben C. 
Limb, Korean Ambassador to the United 
Nations, has frequently commended the 
Sneiders for their humanitarian efforts in 
his country's behalf. Many chaplains sta- 
tioned In Korea have written to the Sneiders 
telling them how the warm knitted garments 
have kept countless numbers of Korean chil- 
dren from freezing to death. Newepapers 
throughout the free world have written about 
the Sneiders and publicized their humane 
projects. 

During all this time the Sneiders have car- 
ried on their work without the affiliated help 
of any group or organizations and have per- 
sonally financed their efforts from limited 
funds. No two people have ever worked 
harder for personal gain or profit than these 
two folks have worked for charity. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. and Mrs. Sneider 
have been honored in their work but the 
greatest reward which they have received 
is from the letters which come from 
chaplains, relief workers, and others tell- 
ing about the results of their labors, 
They have brought to the unfortunate 
people of this part of the world a warm 
beam of sunshine which expresses the 
great heart of America, 
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Political Repercussion To Follow Betrayal 
of Vets, Says One Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 
National Tribune—the Stars and Stripes 
of Thursday, August 5, 1954, by Mr. 
Jack Kyle, of the 1902-14 Philippine 
Command Committee, Washington, D. C., 
entitled “Political Repercussion To 
Follow Betrayal of Veterans.” 

The article follows: 

Eprrort, NATIONAL TRIBUNE: 

President Eisenhower and the Republican 
leadership in the House of Representatives 
having turned their backs on the Moro- 
Leyet-Samar veterans, H. R. 5380 is ap- 
parently as dead as some expect the Re- 
publican Party to be after November 2. 

Thus, once again these old unpensioned 
veterans have lost a battle but not a cam- 
paign. Being made of the sterner stuff, they 
will fight on to the last man to remove a 
conspicuous black spot upon the Nation's 
honor. 

The facts are that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was opposed to H. R. 5380 from the 
very beginning. Soon after the bill's intro- 
duction, the old anti-regular clique in the 
Veterans’ Administration submitted the cus- 
tomary biased report on the bill to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs containing 
the timeworn statement that enactment of 
the bill would not be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. That report put the 
President squarely on record against the old 
combat veterans and thereby qualified him 
for membership in the exclusive Anti-Reg- 
ular Club formerly headed by his fellow 
Army generals, Hines, Bradley, and Gray, in 
the order named. 

But the VA and the Bureau of the Budget 
did not sway the 28-member nonpartisan 
Committee on Veterans! Affairs. After an 
adequate public hearing, the bill was unani- 
mously reported to the House on June 20, 
1953, when it was placed on the Consent Cal- 
endar, but a lone Republican, Representative 
Joun W. Branes of Green Bay, Wis., single- 
handedly blocked its passage on every call 
of the calendar during the entire first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress. Brads, of course, 
is not a veteran. 

After the Congress reconvened last Janu- 
ary, objector Brrenes took up where he had 
left off and prevented the bill's passage on 
each calendar day, so, after the third call, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs removed 
the bill from the Consent Calendar, and 
Chairman EprrH Nourse ROGERS, addressed 
a letter to Rules Committee Chairman Leo E. 
Auten of Illinois, asking that the bill be 
cleared for floor action. That was on April 
26. After several weeks, not having heard 
from Chairman ALLEN, Mrs. Rocers sent a 
second letter to him urging early considera- 
tion of the bill, but like the first, that letter 
Was never answered. 


REPUBLICAN MONEY PLENTIFUL 


Sensing trouble ahead and recalling that 
the President had made absolutely no recom- 
mendation for any veterans’ legislation in his 
several messages to Congress, we made a 
strong appeal to our old friend, Speaker 
Martin, and to others high In Republican 
councils. While the Speaker gave us much 
encouragement, and other Republicans gave 
us lip service, not a single Republican of any 
importance would let go of the Elsenhower 
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coattails long enough to strike a single blow 
for these old forsaken veterans, 

In the meantime, numerous Members of 
Congress, veterans’ organizations, and scores 
of interested veterans and widows, had sent 
letters to Speaker Marrin, Majority Leader 
Hack, and Chairman ALLEN, expressing 
their interest in the bill, but like those of 
Chairman Rocers, their letters were never 
answered. I deeply regret to write this about 
my old friend Speaker Jon Martın, but the 
naked truth must be told. 

Now another important bill must enter 
into this story. In keeping with Republican 
campaign pledges—heretofore printed in the 
National Tribune—on May 28 the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs unanimously reported 
H. R. 9020, providing a 10-percent cost-of- 
living increase for all those on the VA com- 
pensation and pension rolls, and, on the 
same date, Chairman Rocrrs directed a let- 
ter to Rules Committee Chairman ALLEN, 
asking that H. R. 9020 be also cleared for 
floor action, but in violation of traditional 
congressional courtesy, that letter as well as 
a second one on the subject was never so 
much as acknowledged. The Republican 
leadership ruled with an iron hand. 

From late in June the Republican strategy 
‘was glaringly apparent. Among other things, 
they had planned to put through the $4.3 
billion foreign-aid bill and other Eisenhower 
“must” legislation and slip out of Washing- 
ton to get themselves reelected, leaving these 

t veterans’ bills to die a silent 
death in the Rules Committee. 

It was at about that time that Chairman 
Rocrrs, the National Tribune, and the vet- 
erans’ organizations began to force the 
leadership to show its hand. While holding 
these bills up in the Rules Committee, they 
passed the $4.3 billion foreign-aid bill, and 
a farm-subsidy bill, along with others ap- 
propriating the usual election-year pork, and 
while the President himself joined in and 
Tolled a $50 billion Federal-State highway 
pork-barrel program into the midst of the 
Governors’ Conference. Republican money 
was plentiful then. 

SIXTY-FIVE MILLION VOTE POTENTIAL 

As was so forcefully reported in last week's 
National Tribune, Majority Leader HALLECK 
‘was finally forced to retreat to the White 
House for reinforcements from whence he 
returned to the Capitol with the surprising 
statement: “We are in difficulties in manag- 
ing our finances.” That, of course, was after 
the #43 billion foreign aid bill had been 
passed. Then we were bluntly told that 
President Eisenhower positively would not 
sign any non-service-connected legislation 
and were given to understand that he inter- 
preted the 1952 Republican campaign prom- 
ises to apply only to the service connected, 
Reluctantly, therefore, the Committee on 
Veterans“ Affairs rewrote H. R. 9020 to con- 
form to the President's ultimatum. Section 
3, providing increases for the nonservice con- 
nected, was stricken and with that section 
H. R. 5380 went into oblivion. 

It is said that our veterans now represent 
a 65 million vote potential, but that poten- 
tial appears to be of no significance to the 
Elsenhower administration.- However, this 
writer is hopeful that a thoroughly aroused 
veteran class will soon rise in its own vig- 
orous defense and, further, help end the crazy 
plagues of one worldism and fanatical give- 
away programs, If these instruments of na- 
tional suicide are not abandoned, very soon 
little will be left to give. On the very day 
that the emasculated H. R. 9020 passed the 
House, Representative DANIEL A. Reep of New 
York, chairman of the powerful taxwriting 
Committee on Ways and Means, placed sta- 
tistics in the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxzp showing 
that we have spent more than $50 billion, not 
counting interest, for foreign aid since World 
War H. That $50 billion, according to pres- 
ent estimates, would meet the total expendi- 
tures of the Veterans’ Administration, in- 
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cluding all compensation and pension pay- 
ments, for the next 15 years. That's some- 
thing to think about. 

For and on behalf of the 1902-14 Philip- 
pine Command Committee—Jack Kyle, Post 
Office Box 1520, Washington 13, D. C. 


William Crawford Gorgas, 1854-1920 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress that October 3, 1954, will mark 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
that great Alabamian, Gen. William 
Crawford Gorgas, whose career won him 
the title “A Soldier of Humanity.” 

In 1950 General Gorgas was elected to 
the Hall of Fame for Great Americans, 
and the following sketch of his life ap- 
pears in the Hall of Fame handbook: 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD Gorcas, 1854-1920 


“If there were no way to control yellow 
fever and malaria, the hot countries would 
be left to the inertia of the ages.“ 

William Crawford Gorgas, physician, sanl- 
tary engineer, and Surgeon General of the 
United States Army, was born at Toulmin- 
ville, near Mobile, Ala., October 3, 1854, and 
died in London, England, July 4, 1920. In 
his youth, Gorgas wanted to attend West 
Point, but circumstances prevented this. 
Failing to enter the academy, he decided 
to study medicine in order that he might 
join the Medical Corps of the Army. He was 
graduated from the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., in 1875, and received his 
M. D. from Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege (New York University) in 1879. He was 
appointed surgeon in the Army in 1880, and 
in 1882 was transferred from Fort Clarke, 
Tex., where he was stationed, to Fort Brown 
in the same State. A few days after his 
arrival, he was called to look after the sister- 
in-law of the commanding officer of the post, 
Miss Marie Doughty, who had a severe case 
of yellow fever. In looking after her, Gorgas 
himself contracted the disease. Both con- 
valesced together, fell in love, and were 
married in 1885. In 1898 he was sent to 
Habana, Cuba, as chief sanitary officer, and 
subsequently joined Walter Reed and the 
Yellow Fever Commission. In the year pre- 
ceding the actual occupation by the Army, 
Habana lost 100 out of every 1,000 persons. 
Soon after it was discovered by the Com- 
mission that the Aedes Aegypti mosquito 
was responsible for the transmission of yel- 
low fever, Gorgas learned that these mos- 
quitoes would only lay their eggs in man- 
made vessels which contained fresh water. 
This discovery ultimately led to the eradica- 
tion of yellow fever. When President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt appointed his first Panama 
Canal Commission in May of 1904, he real- 
ized that the building of the canal was as 
much a health problem as one of engineer- 
ing and sent Gorgas down that same year 
to study and prepare methods of sanitary 
control, Long before Gorgas went to the 
isthmus, Ferdinand de Lesseps, who helped 
bulld the Sucz Canal, was sent by the French 
Government to Panama to build a canal. 
This was in 1881. What De Lesseps falied 
to consider in his attempt to build the 
Panama Canal was the sanitation problem, 
The French lost over 22,000 workers from 
disease during their 9 years in the isthmus, 
and at all times nearly a third of their work- 
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ers were sick. Gorgas’ work in combating 
mosquitoes in the Canal Zone and ridding 
the area of yellow fever made possible the 
building of the canal. was offered 
the presidency of the University of Alabama 
in 1911, but declined this honor to further 
serve the Army in his capacity as a physi- 
cian. In 1913 he was called to the Rand 
gold mines in South Africa to wipe out in- 
fluenza, and in 1914 was appointed Surgeon 
General of the Army. He retired from the 
Army in 1918 and became director of yellow 
lever research and permanent director of 
the international health board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. He died in London, Eng- 
land. and his body was brought back for 
burial in Arlington National Cemetery at 
Arlington, Va. 


Seventy-nine years ago today, on Au- 
gust 5, 1875, William Crawford Gorgas 
graduated from the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn., with the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts. On Sunday, 
October 3, 1954, the University of the 
South will commemorate the centennial 
of the birth of General Gorgas, and I 
am certain there will be other appro- 
priate observances of this great Ameri- 
can's birth. 


The Senate and The McCarthy Issue 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a very inter- 
esting editorial entitled “Stalling in the 
Senate,” which was published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 4, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STALLING In THE SENATE 


Vice President Nom faces the unenviable 
task of appointing a bipartisan committee of 
6 Senators, 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats, 
to investigate the charges against Senator 
JoserH McCarTHY and presumably express 
some opinion as to what ought to be done. 
While we have great respect for Mr. Nrxon’s 
fairness, it seems plain that the political 
pressures and reluctance of Senators to serve 
make this a difficult assignment. 

It can hardly be hoped that the present 
maneuver will accomplish much that is use- 
ful. Little can be gained from another 
wearisome rehashing of the grounds for the 
multiple allegations that the man from Wis- 
consin has engaged in unbecoming conduct 
and through his abuse of investigative pro- 
cedures has brought the entire Senate into 
disrepute. Yet, there the thing stands. 
Whatever may be the Senators’ private 
thoughts, they have preferred to avoid tak- 
ing a stand on McCarty. It is a stall pure 
and simple, the result of elaborate rational’ 
ization. The real reason, as everyone under- 
stands, is that many Senators are averse to 
committing themselves with an election 
coming on. And so, by 75 to 12 vote, the 
overgrown problem has been sent to a special 
committee. 

This is the traditional way of dealing with 
any ticklish situation where time Is wanted. 
There can always be the hope that the di- 
Jemma may even die of its own weight. It 
is a safe, even though less than forthright, 
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procedure. The Senate is spared a colossal 
embarrassment, for even if the committee 
should report back promptly with any solid 
conclusions it is extremely unlikely that the 
Senators would feel any new compulsions to 
put themselves on record at once. 

No popular respect can accrue from such 
evasive behavior. It is only another sad 
piece of evidence that the Senate, by long 
lack of attention to the rules of fairness and 
dignity, has made the McCarthy situation 
far more of a riddle than it deserves to be. 


Mr. Woodring Hasn’t Forgotten 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Doris Fleeson from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 4, 1954: 

Mr. Wooprina HASN'T Forcorren—GENERAL 
MARSHALL Was CHIEF or Starr IN Hor 
Spor WHEN Kansan Was SECRETARY OF 
War UNDER ROOSEVELT 


When Navy Under Secretary Dan A. Kim- 
ball was promoted to Navy Secretary in the 
summer of 1951, he said to his superior De- 
tense Secretary George Catlett Marshall, 
“General, have you any suggestions about 
filling my old job?“ General Marshall's re- 
Ply was prompt and powerful. 

“Kimball,” he barked, “get your own Un- 
der Secretary. I don't want any part of it. 
Get somebody you can work with who will 
be loyal to you and Tu fight for him all the 
way to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and back 
to the Pentagon. 

“I had to be Chief of Staff to a Secretary 
of War and his first assistant who weren't 
speaking to each other. They not only 
didn’t make any secret of how they hated 
and despised each other, they ran to the 
President behind each other's back. Then 
the President would send for me to get the 
facts. 

“It was the most miserable experience of 
my life. If we hadn't been trying to prepare 
for a war I knew was coming, I don't think 
I could have stood it. I don't want any one 
around here to have to go through anything 
like that again, and if anybody does, it will 
be their own fault, not mine.” 

The Secretary of War who wasn’t speaking 
to his first assistant was Harry H. Woodring, 
whose bitter letter asserting that General 
Marshall “would sell out his own grand- 
mother for personal advantage” was made 
Public by Senator McCartuyr. The first as- 
sistant was Louis Johnson, who much later 
became for 1 controversial year President 
Truman's Secretary of Defense. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was the President 
who umpired the Woodring-Johnson hassle, 
Which was one of the most open secrets in 
Washington during the tense pre-World War 
TI era. It always seemed rather to amuse 
him, though it was hard on the conscien- 
tious and dignified Marshall. 

In the end Mr. Roosevelt pulled the rug 
Out from under both Mr. Woodring and Mfr. 
Johnson, and the Republicans as well. As 
Republicans were gathering in Philadelphia 
to nominate their 1940 ticket, Mr. Roosevelt 
explained that the Nation's defense must 
have bi support, so he was naming 
Republicans—the late Henry L. Stimson and 
the late Prank Knox—as Secretaries of War 
and Navy. 
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Mr. Woodring departed from Washington 
for his native Kansas in a rage which time 
has only served to inflame. He has fought 
Democrats and Democratic policies with 
harsh zeal and once associated himself with 
the effort to organize a splinter party. 

Mr. Johnson, actually the more badly used 
as he had been promised by Mr. Roosevelt 
he would get Mr. Woodring’s job, left quietly 
but lived to rule—albeit briefly—at the Pen- 
tagon again. 

Mr. Woodring was never considered one of 
the brighter ornaments of the New Deal, but 
he had one enormous asset—he was FRBC: 
For Roosevelt Before Chicago. As he was 
then Governor of Kansas, his support count- 
ed in the 1932 convention and Jim Farley 
put him on the must list for a job. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as indifferent to the Army 
as he was devoted to the Navy, named Mr. 
Woodring Assistant Secretary of War. When 
the War Secretary, George Dern, died in 1936, 
Roosevelt was in the midst of another cam- 
paign for the Presidency, absorbed in his 
Plans to reorganize the Supreme Court and 
make the New Deal stick; also, he was run- 
ning against a Kansan, the then Governor, 
Alf Landon. 

Aboard the Dern funeral train, he explained 
his conscience pricked him a little, but after 
all, the generals ran the War Department. 
He promoted Mr, Woodring—and he carried 
Kansas. 

As the late Adolf Hitler’s plans began to 
loom menacingly, the Roosevelt conscience 

again to bother him on the subject 
of the War Department and its readiness for 
trouble. Hating always to fire anybody, he 
adopted his curious organizational scheme of 
putting in a rival executive to do the hard 
work. Mr. Johnson was summoned into the 
presence with the late Steve Early and told 
to get the Army in shape and the production 
lines for military equipment—including air- 
planes—moving. 

By this time Mr. Woodring had also devel- 
oped isolationist leanings in opposition to 
what Mr. Roosevelt felt must be done. Mr. 
Johnson bulled ahead and accomplished 
much. as even his enemies admitted, but the 
climate of the Department—as General Mar- 
shall told Mr. Kimball in an unusual out- 
burst of candor—was memorable. 

The language of the Woodring letter shows 
he hasn't forgotten it either, though his 
apportionment of blame is distinctly unfair, 


High School of the Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 1 of this year, WQED, metropoli- 
tan Pittsburgh’s educational television 
station, went on the air for the first 
time. I am including today in the REC- 
orp an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of August 4 on the high 
school of the air programs which this 
station, dedicated to the public interest, 
will start on September 27. These pro- 
grams will be an impressive fulfillment 
of the high hopes expressed for educa- 
tional television when WQED went on 
the air last April. 
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people will soon see their dreams translated 
into reality in this area. On September 27 
Pittsburgh station WQED will telecast the 
first of a series of evening programs designed 
to enable TV viewers to qualify for high- 
school diplomas, college entrance, or both. 

As WQED's high school of the air begins, 
it will represent a national first in secondary 
education for licensed educational television 
stations. Subjects to be covered in the 3%- 
hour telecasts each week during the first 
semester are English, algebra, and world his- 
tory. Other subjects will be offered in the 
second semester, and the schedule may be 
expanded to five evenings a week. The 
War courses, taught by highly recom- 
mended certified teachers, will provide an 
excellent program of directed study for 
adults and for youths unable to attend 
school because of physical handicaps. 

By registering at a fee of 85 a semester 
(assessed to cover the cost of guidance ma- 
terlals and student records), TV students 
may obtain credit which will be recognized 
by the State department of public instruc- 
tion. Those who want to study without en- 
rolling win have the satisfaction of broad- 
ening their understanding and knowledge. 

WQED's experiment in education via the 
air waves deserves enthusiastic support from 
its 10-county potential classroom. 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn for July 30, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] 
attempted to show the American farmer 
that he was doing pretty well under the 
present administration—and if he was 
not doing very well it all came about 
because the Democrats had been running 
the country a couple of years ago, when 
the farmer was doing pretty well. 

I can sympathize with the gentleman 
from Illinois in his attempts to make 
the American farmer think he is doing 
well under the present administration. 
It was an almost impossible task the 
gentleman undertook to accomplish, 

Let me relate the experience of Mr. 
L. W. Boley, a cattle farmer in Nicholas 
County, W. Va., who also happens to be 
the current sheriff. 

In the spring of 1952, Mr. Boley sold 31 
yearling steers at $230 a head. 

In the spring of 1953, Mr. Boley sold 24 
yearling steers at $145 a head. 

In the spring of 1954, Mr, Boley sold 24 
yearling steers—bigger and fatter than 
the 31 sold in 1952—at $114 a head. 

The man to whom Mr. Boley sold 31 
yearling steers at $230 a head in 1952 
still has some of those animals. He re- 
cently offered to sell them back to Mr. 
Boley at much less than he had paid for 
them, even though he has fed them for 
2 years. 

Mr. Boley recently wanted to buy some 
steaks. He went to a chain store, where 
the price was $1.14 per pound, a price the 
butcher said was the equivalent to the 
all-time war-period high. 
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The sheriff said that farmers in Nich- 
olas County, W. Va., are paying higher- 
than-ever prices for fertilizer, seed, feed, 
and farm machinery. 

This administration can explain and 
explain and sloganize and sloganize un- 
til its spokesmen are blue in the face, 
but neither Mr. Boley, nor any other 
farmer, looking at these realities eye to 
eye, will be convinced his lot is better 
now than it was under the Democratic 


regime. 


Toward Full Employment and Full 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
because I believe that a summary of 
the first study for public distribution 
made by the Conference on Economic 
Progress entitled Toward Full Employ- 
ment and Full Production,” contains ma- 
terial and conclusions which will be of 
interest to Members of Congress, I am 
including in the Recorp a copy of the 
release issued on August 1, 1954, by that 
conference: 

The Conference on Economic Progress, a 
newly formed nonprofit, nonpolitical group 
engaged solely in economic research and 
education, today issued its first study for 
public distribution entitled “Toward Full 
Employment and Full Production,” with 
a subcaption “How To End Our National Eco- 
nomic Deficits.” 

The conference will at regular intervals 
issue more specialized studies of national 
economic problems, including such matters 
as full employment for agriculture; the 
economics of social security and retirement; 
technology and employment; private and 
public investment needs; international eco- 
nomic adjustments, etc.; and will also at 
recurrent intervals issue studies similar to 
the first one being issued today, dealing with 
the overall economic situation and proposals 
for economic stability and growth. 

The conference will also seek, through 
meetings of people drawn from agriculture, 
business, and labor, as well as others inter- 
ested in national economic problems, to en- 
large the areas of agreement in order that 
economic progress through the methods of 
freedom may be facilitated. 

The ad hoc National Committee of the 
Conference, for the purpose of the first study 
issued today, includes Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke, construction engineer, former Ad- 
ministrator, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration; William H. Davis, attorney, former 
Director, Office of Economic Stabilization; 
Abraham Feinberg, chairman, Julius Kayser 
Co.; Richard H. Frost, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Pneumatic Co.; A. J. Hayes, 
president, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, vice president and member of ex- 
ecutive council, American Federation of La- 
bor; J. M. Kaplan, president, Welch Grape 
Juice Co.; Leon H. Keyserling, economist, 
former Chairman, President's Council! of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Murray D. Lincoln, president, 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos.; James G. Pat- 
ton, president, National Farmers Union; 
Miles Pennybacker, president, Voltarc Tubes, 
Inc.; Walter P. Reuther, president, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; Marvin Rosen- 
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berg, chairman, Cameo Curtains, Inc.; E. G. 
Shinner, merchant and banker, ch: 
Shinner Foundation; M. W. Thatcher, presi- 
dent, National Federation of Grain Co-ops. 

The staff work in connection with this first 
study, directed by Leon H. Keyserling, has 
benefited by an ad hoc technical advisory 
committee including: John A. Baker, Wallace 
J. Campbell, Seymour E. Harris, Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, Robert A. Rennie, Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg, Boris Shishkin, Elmer E. Walker, and 
Nat Weinberg. 

The first study Toward Full Employment 
and Full Production, issued today, is sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Due to the recession starting in mid-1953, 
our total cutput is now at an annual rate at 
least $27 billion below the full-production 
level. The true level of total unemploy- 
ment—including reduced hours of work and 
unrecorded temporary unemployment—is 
no wequivalent to full-time unemployment 
of about 5 million, 

“The irregular leveling off of recent weeks 
is not good enough. The average worker's 
output per man hour is increasing. The 
labor force is growing. Thus total produc- 
tion must expand steadily to avoid excessive 
slack. If total output in the first quarter of 
next year were to be no higher than in the 
first quarter of this year (which was about 
$2 billion above the second quarter), the 
annual rate of output by early 1955 would 
be at least $37 billion below the full-produc- 
tion level. The true level of unemployment 
in that event might be near 7 million. 
Hence, we need to raise the annual rate of 
total output by at least $39 billion by early 
next year. We need by then the equivalent 
of 414 million additional full-time jobs to 
reduce the true level of unemployment from 
5 to 1% million and to absorb 1 million new 
workers. 

“An increase in Government outlays by 
about $3 billion to meet gaps in our defense 
or domestic programs, and a further 64% 
billion reduction in taxes now imposed on 
lower-income consumers, would powerfully 
stimulate business investment and consumer 
buying. Even so, the Federal deficit in a 
full economy would be smaller than now. 
Additional steps to lift consumer buying by 
about 620 billion include: improved farm 
income through creating wider markets for 
surpluses; wage increases and a higher mini- 
mum wage base; selective price adjustments; 
and expanded social security. Business in- 
vestment, which would benefit from expand- 
ing consumption and from some tax changes 
already made, should be further stimulated 
by a housing program aimed at 2 million 
new homes a year, and by inducements to 
overseas investment. 


“We must register year by year a minimum 
annual growth rate of 4.2 percent in total 
output to maintain a full economy except 
Insofar as we increase leisure. This would 
lift our total annual product to $500 billion 
by the end of 1960, raise the average standard 
of living by about 35 percent, and eliminate 
mass poverty. We could, with somewhat 
slower domestic progress, greatly enlarge our 
defenses against the Communist menace and 
extend more economic assistance to under- 
developed parts of the free world. 

But our tasks and prospects may well be 
far greater. The average annual rate of 
productivity increase during the 3 years pre- 
ceding the 1953-54 recession has been calcu- 
lated at about 5½ percent, and the average 
annual expansion of total output at about 7 
percent. This contrasts with 3% percent 
and 4½ percent, respectively, for the 7 years 
preceding the recession; and 2% percent and 
3 percent, respectively, from 1929 through 
1953. Even allowing for uncertainties in such 
calculations, we may need to expand total 
output by as much as 6% percent a year to 
avoid idle manpower and other wasted re- 
sources. This could bring us close to a 6600 
billion economy by the end of 1960.” 
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Questions and Answers on the Dividend 
Provision of the Tax Revision Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the provisions of the tax revision bill 
which I sponsored, H. R. 8300, which give 
some small relief from the double tax- 
ation of dividends, have been the subject 
of so much misunderstanding and actual 
misrepresentation that I have collected 
some questions which I have received 
and have prepared answers concerning 
them which I believe will assist in reach- 
ing a true understanding of these im- 
portant and meritorious amendments, 
These questions and answers follow: 

Question. What is meant by the “double 
taxation” of dividends? 

Answer. The present double taxation of 
dividends exists because dividends are sub- 
ject to income tax twice—once in the hands 
of the corporation which earns them and 
then in the hands of the stockholders to 
whom they are paid. Of course, a dividend 
is simply an amount which a corporation 
pays out of its earnings to its owners—that 
is, its stockholders—as a return on their in- 
vestment. Since corporations pay a 52 per- 
cent income tax, the earnings available for 
distribution to their owners are more than 
cut in half before they can be distributed as 
dividends. Then, when the stockholders re- 
ceive what is left—and, of course, the com- 
pany must keep some of its earnings itself 
in order to finance its operations—they 
themselves must pay an income tax of from 
20 to 91 percent, depending on their indi- 
vidual incomes, on these same earnings 
which have already been more than cut in 
half by taxes. As a result of this double 
taxation, the combined tax burden on the 
distributed earnings of a corporation ranges 
from a little over 61 percent for persons in 
the lowest income tax bracket (such as a 
widow living on a $2,000 income) to a little 
over 95 percent for persons in the highest 
bracket. Of course, this double burden hits 
the persons of small means the hardest. 
The combined corporate and individual in- 
come tax load borne by the dividends re- 
ceived by such a person from his savings is 
over 3 times the 20 percent rate which he 
pays on any other type of income. 

I should also point out that it is only cor- 
poration earnings which are subject to this 
discriminatory double taxation, Individuals 
who operate their business as a partnership 
rather than as a corporation pay only one 
tax, their individual income tax. The part- 
nership is not taxed first on its earnings 
before they are distributed to its partners. 
Furthermore, if a person operates a business, 
such as a grocery store, as an individual 
proprictor, he too is taxed only once. 

Question. Aren't wages subject to the same 
double taxation? 

Answer. Absolutely not. When a business 
figures its income for tax purposes, it first 
deducts out any wages it pays its employees. 
Therefore, it pays no Income tax at all on 
this amount. The only income tax paid on 
wages is the tax paid by the employees them- 
selves. 

Just suppose that wages were subject to 
the same unfair tax treatment as are divi- 
dends today—here’s what would happen: A 
corporation would have to pay a 52 percent 
tax on its employees“ wages before they were 
even paid. Such a tax would reduce by more 
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than half the amount which the corpora- 
tion could pay out in wages. In other words, 
payrolls in this country would be cut by 
more than half. I think that you would 
agree that such a tax system would be inde- 
fensible and disastrous. Yet that is exactly 
what has been happening to dividends. All 
the tax revision law tries to do is remove 
a smali portion of this present unjust dis- 
crimination. 

Question. Does the new tax law give the 
same type of relief to interest on bank de- 
posits, savings bonds, and other forms of 
interest? 

Answer. No, it does not—for a very simple 
Teason. Interest is not subject to double 
taxation. Just like wages, a bank can de- 
duct the interest it pays before figuring its 
income tax, In fact, any taxpayer is en- 
titled to deduct his interest payments. Of 
course, the Government pays no income tax 
so the interest on its bonds is also free from 
double taxation. 

Question. Do you think it right that divi- 
dends pay a lower income tax than wages? 

Answer. Of course not. The tax-revision 
bill will not result in dividends getting a 
better tax break than wages. I have already 
pointed out that the lowest combined cor- 
poration and individual income-tax burden 
on dividends is 61 percent, while that on 
wages is only 20 percent. Therefore, the 
average taxpayer, the man with a small in- 
come, must bear over three times the tax 
burden on dividends that he does on wages. 
Thus, dividends already bear a much higher 
taxload than do wages. All the new tax law 
does is cut down this extra burden by a very 
emall amount. The 4-percent dividend tax 
credit which it provides will merely cut from 
61 percent to 57 percent the combined tax 
burden on dividends. As a result, dividends 
will still be taxed almost three times as much 
as wages. 

Question. How does the new law relieve 
double taxation of dividends? ' 

Answer. Very simply. First, every taxpayer 
can completely exclude from his income up 
to $50 of dividends. This does not mean 
that he can exclude any dividend payment 
which is $50 or less, but merely that out of 
his total dividend receipts he can exclude 
a total of up to $50. Therefore, a taxpayer 
whose total dividends from all sources do 
not exceed $50 pays no tax whatever on his 
dividends. This will be a tremendous benefit 
to small stockholders, to individuals who 
have invested a small portion of their savings 
in stocks. 


Secondly, m addition to the $50 exclusion, 
a taxpayer is given a tax credit equal to 
4 percent of any dividends in excess of the 
exclusion. Here's how it works: Take as an 
example a widow with a total income of 
$2,000, of which $150 consists of dividends. 
First, she completely excludes $50, as I have 
already explained. Then she figures her in- 
come tax on the remaining $1,950 just as 
usual, including the $100 of her dividends 
still subject to tax. Let's say that her tax 
on this whole amount comes to $120. Then 
she figures 4 percent of her taxable dividends 
of $100. That comes to $4. She simply de- 
ducts that 64 from the $120 tax she has 
already computed. Her final tax will be 
$116—a $4 reduction. 

Question. Why does the new law provide a 
credit which comes off the tax rather than 
a simple deduction to be taken in comput- 
ing taxable income? Doesn't this method 
favor well-to-do taxpayers? 

Answer. Just the contrary is true. The 
deduction method would favor wealthy tax- 
Payers. For example, a $100 deduction would 
mean a tax saving of only $20 to a person in 
2 first bracket but it would mean a saving 
of up to $91 for individuals in the u 

a pper 

The tax-credit method adopted in the new 
law means that every taxpayer, no matter 
What his income, will receive exactly the 
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same amount of tax relief with respect to 
the same amount of dividends, For example, 
the 4-percent tax credit will give a person in 
the first bracket a $4 tax cut on $100 In divi- 
dends. A person in the top bracket will re- 
ceive exactly the same 84 tax cut, and no 
more. 

As a matter of fact, the method contained 
in the new law will give proportionately 
much more relief to lower-bracket individ- 
uals than to upper-bracket taxpayers. An 
individual in the first bracket today pays a 
$20 tax on $100 in dividends. The 4-percent 
tax credit will cut that $20 tax to $16—a 20- 
percent reduction in his tax on those divi- 
dends. On the other hand, a top-bracket 
taxpayer today pays a $91 tax on the same 
$100 in dividends. The 4-percent tax credit 
will reduce that $91 tax to 887 only about 
a 4-percent reduction in his tax on those 
dividends, instead of 20 percent. 

Question. Why doesn't the new law reduce 
double taxation by allowing a corporation to 
deduct all or part of its dividends in figuring 
its tax, Just as it can wages? 

Answer. This is undoubtedly one method 
by which double taxation of dividends could 
be reduced or even eliminated, and it was 
given careful study. The trouble is that, if 
you give a corporation a deduction for divi- 
dends you create a tremendous pressure on 
management to distribute earnings. There- 
fore, it was felt that such a tax system would 
interfere with sound business judgment as 
to how much of a corporation's earnings can 
safely be distributed and how much should 
be retained in the business, It was also felt 
that such a system would discriminate par- 
ticularly against small, new companies 
who are most dependent upon retained earn- 
ings to finance their growth. 

These reasons, plus our previous unfor- 
tunate experience with an undistributed 
profits tax, led to the decision to give relief 
at the individual shareholder level. 

Question. Do any other countries In the 
world give relief from double taxation of 
dividends? 

Answer. They certainly do. England has 
given such relief for well over 100 years. 
Under the British system, a taxpayer can 
claim a credit for the amount of tax actually 
paid by the corporation on his dividends. 
The fact that England has given such relief 
for over a century is significant in view of the 
fact that we usually think of the British 
income tax as especially heavy. 

Canada already gives a 20 percent tax 
credit for dividends. This is exactly the 
same method contained in our new tax law 
except that our credit is to be only 4 per- 
cent. Thus, Canads already gives 5 times 
the dividend tax relief that we are going to 
provide. Of course, our new law will also 
give a complete exclusion of up to $50 of 
dividends in order to help small stockholders. 
Canada does not do this. 

Sweden, which is usually considered to be 
one of the most ve countries in 
Europe, also gives relief from double taxation 
of dividends. 

In fact, not only is the new dividend pro- 
vision not something revolutionary, but it is 
actually simple equity which other countries 
have years ago. The truth is that 
the United States has been extremely back- 
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normal tax continued for 23 years, right up 
to 1936. It is interesting to note that the ex- 
emption in 1936 was 4 percent—exactly the 
same amount of relief which the new tax- 
revision law will provide. 

In 1936, President Roosevelt recommended 
the complete elimination of double taxation 
by exempting from the corporate income tax 
any earnings which were distributed in divi- 
dends, In his message accompanying this 
recommendation that the corporate income 
tax only be imposed on undistributed in- 
come, the President stated that his proposal 
“would constitute distinct progress in tax 
reform.” 

Since that time, prominent individuals 
from all parts of the country, both Democrats 
and Republicans alike, have recommended 
immediate steps to remove double taxation 
of dividends. 

In 1944, for example, a special committee 
of the then Democratic Congress, made the 
following recommendation: 

“Consideration should be given to the 
elimination of the present double taxation 
of dividend income, either by treating the tax 
on corporate income as a withholding tax 
and exempting dividends from the personal 
normal tax, or by some equivalent provision.” 

The chairman of that group was Repre- 
sentative Jxunx COOPER, of Tennessee, now 
ranking Democratic member of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee, 

In 1947, all 10 Democratic members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee strongly 
criticized the Republican majority for not 
taking up the question of double taxation of 
dividends. 

Therefore, you can see that, not only is this 
type of provision not unusual in other coun- 
tries, it represents a concept which is far 
from new in our own country. 

Question. Is it true that most of the tax 
relief contained in the new tax revision law 
goes to stockholders? 

Answer. This is absolutely not true. The 
tax revision law will give $827 million tax 
relief this year to individual taxpayers and 
$536 million tax relief to business. Of this 
total tax relief of $1,363,000,000, stockholders 
will receive $204 million—or only about one- 
seventh of the total—because of the partial 
relief from double taxation, Moreover, more 
liberal deductions for dependents, deduc- 
tions allowed working mothers for the ex- 
pense of child care, bigger allowances for 
medical expenses, and tax reduction for re- 
tired people—these alone add up to well over 
$400 million relief for individual taxpayers, 
more than twice the relief given from double 
taxation of dividends. In addition, there 
are close to $200 million of other individual 
relief provisions. 

One other fact is frequently overlooked 
and that is that the new law extends for 1 


borne indirectly by corporation stockhold- 
ers—a tax load which is approximately six 
times the relief these same individuals will 
receive from the double taxation of divile 
dends. 

Question. Who are the stockholders who 


who the stockholders of this country 


Pour and three-tenths percent of Ameri- 
ean stockholders have combined family in- 
comes of less than $2,000 a year. 
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Almost 10 percent of American stock- 
holders have combined family incomes of 
Jess than $3,000 a year. 

Almost 20 percent of American stockhold- 
ers have combined family incomes of less 
than $4,000 a year. 

Over 30 percent of American stockhold- 
ers have combined family incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. 

Finally, over 75 percent of American 
stockholders haye combined family incomes 
of less than $10,000 a year. 

Thus, the great majority of the stock- 
holders of this country are in the low- and 
middle-income groups. 

One of the biggest companies in the coun- 
try is the United States Steel Corp. I think 
it safe to assume that its stockholders are 
fairly typical. Here are some facts about 
United States Steel's stockholders which a 
recent survey brought out: 

Only 10 percent of its, stockholders have 
incomes over $25,000. 

Nearly three-fifths of them—56 percent 
have incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 

It has as many stockholders with incomes 
below $4,300 as there are with incomes 
above that amount. 

Pinally—and this is the most interesting 
figure of all—53 percent of United States 
Steel's stockholders have incomes below the 
average wage paid to the company's steel- 
workers. 

Now, let's take a look at the number of 
tax returns which show dividend income. 
For 1950, the latest year for which the fig- 
ures are available, 3,668,000 returns were 
filed which showed dividends as part of the 
taxpayer's income; 1,891,000 of those re- 
turns—over 50 percent of the total—report- 
ed adjusted gross income from all sources 
of less than $5,000. 

Therefore, those who try to tell you that 
the dividend provision helps only the rich 
either do not know the facts, or they are try- 
ing deliberately to mislead you. 

Hundreds of thousands of housewives are 
stockholders. Many thousands of elderly re- 
tired people depend upon their small stock- 
holdings for their livelihood. Most impor- 
tant of all, let us not overlook the many 
thousands of thrifty workers who every day, 
more and more, are purchasing small 
amounts of stock in their employer's busi- 
ness through payroll deductions, This 
wholesome trend means that a growing pro- 
portion of our country’s wage earners are 
acquiring a direct stake in our free-enter- 
prise system through stock ownership. 

Question. Why should we encourage people 
to buy stocks? 

Answer. The answer is simple—in order to 
create Jobs for the American people. To put 
a man to work, there must be a plant for 
him to work in. There must be tools and 
machinery for him to work with. It takes 
money to provide those things. It is esti- 
mated that it takes between ten and fifteen 
thousand dollars of new capital to create one 
new job. When you realize that upward of 
600,000 young people come into the labor 
market and seek employment for the first 
time every year, you get an idea of the tre- 
mendous amount of new capital investment 
that we need every year if we are to provide 
the job opportunities these young Americans 
deserve. There is only one fundamental 
source of this new capital and that is the 
earnings of our people. The savings from 
those earnings must provide the capital out 
of which new jobs and a bigher standard of 
living can be created. When a thrifty indi- 
vidual saves a part of his earnings and in- 
vesta those savings, he is not only providing 
for his own security but he is helping to build 
a strong future for America. 

Question. Why can't corporations raise 
new capital by borrowing instead of by sell- 
ing stock? 

Answer, They can—at least large, well-es- 
tablished businesses can. 

Of course, small businesses, especially those 
Just being started, frequently are not in a 
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position to borrow. Just because their busi- 
nesses are new and not yet established, they 
are usually considered too risky for bank 
loans. Therefore, new business must depend 
to a very large extent upon capital raised 
through the sale of stocks. This is of great 
significance, because it is these new and rela- 
tively small concerns of today which will 
provide the strength of our economy tomor- 
row. 

Big business usually can borrow to meet 
its capital requirements. In fact, it is ad- 
vantageous for it to borrow because the in- 
terest is deductible for tax purposes while 
if it raises capital through the sale of stock 
it gets no deduction for any dividends it 
pays. This present discriminatory treatment 
of equity (stock) financing is one reason 
why business generally has become more and 
more dependent on debt financing. For 
every dollar raised since the last war by new 
stock issues, industry has raised about 
#3.20—over three times as much—by debt 
financing and suppplied $9 from retained 
earnings and depreciation reserves. To pro- 
vide these capital funds, industry found 
it necessary to double its debt and to reduce 
the percentage of earnings paid out in divi- 
dends from about 75 percent before the war 
to less than 50 percent in recent years, The 
result has been that total corporate debt at 
the end of 1953 was more than $190 billion, 
double what it was at the end of World War 
II. New debt was being Incurred by our 
corporations last year at almost three times 
the rate at which new equity (stock) capital 
was obtained. 

This is a very unhealthy situation. Bor- 
howed money has to be used in relatively 
safe undertakings, It cannot be used ordi- 
narily for experimentation, for carrying out 
new methods and processes, for developing 
new products. These things take “risk” cap- 
ital, capital which is willing to take a chance. 
It we were perfectly satisfied to let this 
country stand still, then it might be all right 
to have business depend on borrowed money 
in this manner. But if we want our Amer- 
ican economy to expand and to provide a 
steadily rising standard of living for our 
people, then we must encourage the raising 
of capital through the sale of stock rather 
than through borrowing. 

These therefore are the two major ob- 
jectives of the dividend provision contained 
in the new tax law: 

First, to give some relief from discrimina- 
tory double taxation; and 

Second, to encourage the development of 
risk capital—capital which is willing to take 
a chance on the future of America. 


Military “Look” Losing Its “New” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article written by 
Drew Pearson which appeared in today's 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. The article titled “Military 
‘Look’ Losing Its New,“ follows: 

While Congress has been sweating out its 
Inst hot weather convulsions, vitally im- 
portant decisions are being made backstage 
in the Pentagon which will affect your pock- 
etbook and future taxes. 

The New Look for the military definitely 
has been abandoned, Further military cuts 
are out the window, The Eisenhower hope 
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of balancing the budget is being chalked up 
privately as a sincere but hopeless hope. 

The drastic revision in military planning 
has been made as the result of some gloomy 
reports on the international picture, plus 
the consistent hammering of Gen. Matt 
Ridgway that foot soldiers must continue 
to be important, despite the A-bomb. 

One gloomy report comes from Gen. James 
Van Fleet, former United States commander 
in Korea, who has been making a far eastern 
survey for Mr, Eisenhower. His military 
thinking coincides with that of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee—namely that the United States should 
resume war in Korea. This, of course, has 
been turned down, 

But what cannot be ignored is Van Fleet's 
warning that the Chinese Reds are going to 
invade Formosa. If successful, this would 
mean that the last vestiges of the Chinese 
Nationalists would disappear and that the 
United States would have far less chance to 
bar Red China from the U. N. 

Also, such an invasion would make ridicu- 
lous the much-publicized White House an- 
nouncement last year, in fulfillment of a 
campaign promise, that the United States 
Seventh Fleet was being relieved of its job 
of keeping Chiang Kai-shek from attacking 
the mainland. Henceforth he would be free 
to attack. 

Now it develops, according to Van Fleet. 
that Formosa will have to be protected 
again after all, and that the idea of using 
Chiang’s troops either in Korea or Indo- 
china was pure politics, i 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
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Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include an article 
from the latest issue of the New Leader 
magazine, entitled “Should We Recog- 
nize Red China?” This artiele was 
written by the Honorable Stanley 
Hornbeck. 

Mr. Hornbeck has had a distinguished 
career in the Foreign Service of our 
country. For many years, he served as 
Chief of the State Department's Far 
Eastern Division, He was special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State and polit- 
ical adviser to the Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs. From 1944 to 
1947 Mr. Hornbeck was the United States 
Ambassador to the Netherlands. 

Mr. Hornbeck presents his views on 
one of the most vital questions of for- 
eign policy facing our people at this time. 
Ambassador Hornbeck's forceful anal- 
yses of the implications and possible re- 
sults of such recognition deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of all students 
of foreign affairs. I recommend this 
well-thought article to my colleagues 
and to my fellow citizens, 

The article follows: 

Suoutp We Recocnize Rep CHINA? 
(By Stanley K. Hornbeck) 

When in 1912 the Manchu rulers of China 
capitulated to a handful of revolutionary 
leaders who declared their country a repub- 
lic, the United States was among the first 
of the powers to accord recognition to the 
mew republican regime, When in 1928 
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China's Nationalists brought into existenca 
at Nanking the National Government of the 
Republic of China, the United States was 
the first country to recognize it. When in 
1942 the Declaration by the United Nations 
was formulated in Washington, the Repub- 
lic of China was one of the first of the orig- 
inal signatories. When in 1943 the Moscow 
Declaration was negotiated, the Republic 
of China became one of the four signers. 
When in 1945 the charter of the United Na- 
tions was drawn up, the Republic of China 
received a permanent seat in the Security 
Council. When, later in 1945, a treaty of 
friendship and alliance between the Repub- 
lic of China and the Soviet Union was signed 
at Moscow, the Soviet Union pledged that it 
would give China moral support and mate- 
rial assistance, “it being understood that this 
support and assistance will go exclusively 
to the National Government as the Central 
Government of China.” 

When in the next year the Soviet Govern- 
ment, turning its back on that pledge, gave 
its moral support and assistance not to the 
National Government but to the latter's 
moral enemy, the armed Communist opposi- 
tion, and simultaneously the United States 
assumed a position of neutrality in regard 
to the civil strife in China, the Communists 
began a massive military operation which 
within 3 years gave them physical possession 
of mainland China and caused the National 
Government to withdraw to the island of 
Formosa. 

When in October 1949 the Communist 
Party in China announced the creation in 
Peiping of the Central People’s Government 
of the People's Republic of China, that new 
turn in Chinese affairs confronted every 
other country in the world with a new prob- 
lem: Whether or not to recognize this new 
governing entity and what to do in regard 
to China's National Government, still func- 
tioning on Formosa. 

Since October 1949, some 25 countries— 
the Soviet Union and all other Communist 
states, as well as the United Kingdom and a 
dozen others—have transferred their recog- 
nition from the National Government to the 
People’s Government. A larger number, in- 
cluding the United States, still recognize the 
National Government. Several of those 
which have made the transfer, conspicuously 
the Soviet Union, India and the United King- 
dom, have urged both that other countries— 
especially the United States—do likewise and 
that China's seats in the United Nations be 
taken from the National Government and 
given to the People's Government. The 
United States, after some early wavering, has 
stood pat on its recognition of the National 
Government, has withheld recognition from 
the People’s Government, and is opposed to 
admitting the latter to the United Nations, 
Why? 

It would seem that most Americans who 
give thought to such matters have fairly 
well made up their minds; but, by way of 
Teviewing some of the facts pertinent to an 
intelligent comprehension of the American 
position, and incidentally toward disposing 
of some falsehoods and fictions that are con- 
stantly uttered to the confusion of the un- 
informed and the unwary, it may be not 
amiss to submit a few clarifying affirmations. 

Recognition is the action or procedure in 
International relations by which an estab- 
lished state or government manifests its 
willingness to deal with a new state or gov- 
ernment as a legal entity and on an official 
basis. That action or procedure, diplomatic 
recognition or according of recognition, is a 
matter of affirmative official decision by po- 
litical authorities in pursuance of political 
objectives, and it has substantial legal and 
Political consequence, It is a phenomenon 
very different from and much more signifi- 
Cant than that of merely manifesting aware- 
ness or taking cognizance, 

In the situation which now prevalls In 
and regarding China, the question of ac- 
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recognition has peculiar angles. The 
state, China, has long been a member of 
the family of nations, and the Republic of 
China and its National Government have 
been recognized for many years. The Re- 
public of China was a member of the League 
of Nations and is a charter member of the 
United Nations. In the United Nations, it 
is a permanent member of the Security 
Council and, represented by appointees of 
its National Government, has been and is 
active. Within China, however, the Com- 
munists have in recent years produced a 
new regime, a new constitution and new 
names; and they are demanding that the 
Central People's Government of the People's 
Republic of China be accorded recognition. 
In these circumstances, whatever may be 
the technicalities—and there can be con- 
tention over them—the practical problem for 
the United States is whether to accord rec- 
ognition not to a new state but to a new 
regime which is exercising in an old state 
an extensive but less than nationwide and 
still disputed authority. 

There exists no rule of international law 
or convention requiring that any state or 
government accord recognition to another. 
In practice, decisions for or against recog- 
nition are made by political authorities and 
are based for the most part on political con- 
siderations. Where there exist within a 
state—as there do in China now—two con- 
tending governments, one old and recog- 
nized, the other new, exercising a still dis- 
puted authority and asking for recognition, 
third parties have more moral and legal obli- 
gation toward the former than toward the 
latter. 

Recognition is, however, a function of po- 
litical authorities, and each state makes its 
own decisions in the light of its own in- 
terests and purposes. Historically, various 
inconsistencies are discernible in United 
States practice, but there has been through- 
out a tendency’ to inquire as to the extent 
and quality of the authority of new gov- 
ernments and whether they govern by and 
with the consent of the governed. During 
recent decades, a tendency has developed to 
apply three tests: Is the new government's 
authority comprehensive and effective? Is 
it able to fulfill the international obligations 
of the country in which it exercises control? 
Is It disposed to fulfill those obligations? 

The frequent assertion that recognition 
does not signify approval, either moral or 
political, is not to be relied upon; it is in 
fact misleading. While probably true in 
most cases, it is false in many. Whatever 
else withdrawal of recognition from one 
government and its transfer to another in- 
volves, it does constitute a political choice; 
it takes from one and gives to the other 
a thing of great value, the stamp of polit- 
ical acceptability and legal acceptance; it 
does great damage to the one and confers 
great benefit upon the other. 

Recognition facilitates but is not essential 
to maintenance of contact and carrying on 
of business: nor, if given, does it insure 
either of these. Witness the history of re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and among nationals of the 
2 countries for 15 years before the United 
States recognized the Soviet Government. 
Witness the history of relations with Com- 
munist China, which some countries recog- 
nize and other do not. 

The reasons given by several successive 
American Secretaries of State for not recog- 
nizing the Soviet Government were to the 
effect that it did not meet the standard 
tests of qualification for recognition. Ulti- 
mately, a new administration in the United 
States, having asked for and been given 
pledges, accorded the Soviet Government 
recognition; but recognition has not resulted 
in honoring by the Soviet Government of 
either its general legal obligations or its 


particular pledges. 
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There is seldom need for hurrying to rec- 
ognize. Generally speaking, the more hur- 
ried is recogition, the more speculative is 
its advisability and the more suspect its mo- 
tivation. Recognition can be accorded at any 
time and easily; but, once given, it can only 
with difficulty be withdrawn. f 

All Communists and all Communist re- 
gimes are committed to the objective of 
world domination; and the Chinese Commu- 
nists and their regime, whether or not con- 
trolled by the Kremlin, imitate the Russian 
Soviet system, use its methods, follow the 
made-in-Moscow party line, and are engaged 
in operations of forcible conquest. The 
Communist regime in China is, as Prof. H. 
Arthur Steiner has put is, “organized and 
motivated by a revolutionary ethic thor- 
oughly incompatible with the existing struc- 
ture of international law. * * * Interna- 
tional law does not even receive its lip- 
service.” Many of the contentions advanced 
by advocates—especially the early advo- 
cates—of recognition of the People’s Gov- 
ernment have been refuted by the acts and 
utterances of that government and its func- 
tionaries, 

For tbe United States, the question of 
what to do about that regime is only one 
of many questions currently implicit in the 
problem of relations with China, with the 
Chinese people, with their neighbors, and 
with other countries—in a world setting. 
Consideration of that problem calls for con- 
sideration in full perspective of our major 
and constant objectives of security and 
peace with justice. There is little that the 
United States could reasonably expect to 
gain by according recognition to a regime 
which is committed to the destruction of 
the free world and has declared the United 
States its No. 1 enemy. The fact that we 
have in the past recognized Communist goy- 
ernments and have not withdrawn our rec- 
ognition of them imposes no obligation 
whatever on us now to recognize another. 

A decision on our part to recognize China's 
People’s Government would presumably be 
accompanied by a decision to withdraw rec- 
ognition from the National Government. 
Circumstances and implications being con- 
sidered, we cannot afford now to take either 
of those steps. In the light of our traditions, 
our commitments. and our current overall 
policies of resistance to aggression, we should 
be the last to declare China's National Gov- 
ernment defunct; and, In the light of com- 
munism’s basic policy of conquest, we should 
be the last to declare the People’s Govern- 
ment the Government of China. 

It is questionable whether any Communist 
government is capable of discharging the 
international obligations, actual or prospec- 
tive, of the country for which it professes 
to speak—this because communism’s funda- 
mental concepts and its fixed objective, world 
domination, stand in the way of its doing ao, 
It is certain that the People's Government 
which now seeks recognition as the Govern- 
ment of China does not intend to discharge 
those obligations—this by its own testimony, 
in its words and deeds. There is no justi- 
fication for any step by the United States 
the net consequences of which would be to 
diminish the strength and extent of the free 
world and increase that of the Communist 
empire, 

The conflict which has developed over 
Chinese representation in the United Nations 
presents a thorny issue. The United Nations 
itself has scemed more concerned about the 
embarrassment to it of Soviet Communist 
pressures than about the menace those pres- 
sures pose to the world by way of China, 
Many of the United Nations’ members seem 
to think that all or most of those pressures 
would be relaxed Lf only the People's Gov- 
ernment were admitted to China's seats in 
that organization, Recognition of the 
People’s Government by the United States 
would probably lead directly and promptly 
to that admission. That, in turn, might 
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Almost 10 percent of American stock- 
holders have combined family incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year. 

Almost 20 percent of American stockhold- 
ers have combined family incomes Of less 
than $4,000 a year. 

Over 30 percent of American stockhold- 
ers have combined family incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year. 

Finally, over 75 percent of American 
stockholders have combined family incomes 
of less than $10,000 a year. 

Thus, the great majority of the stock- 
holders of this country are in the low- and 
middle-income groups. 

One of the biggest companies in the coun- 
try is the United States Steel Corp. I think 
it safe to assume that its stockholders are 
fairly typical. Here are some facts about 
United States Steel's stockholders which a 
recent survey brought out: 

Only 10 percent of its, stockholders have 
incomes over $25,000. 

Nearly three-fifths of them—56 percent 
have incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 

It has as many stockholders with incomes 
below $4,300 as there are with incomes 
above that amount. 

Finally—and this is the most interesting 
figure of all—53 percent of United States 
Steel's stockholders have incomes below the 
average wage paid to the company’s steel- 
workers. 

Now, let's take a lock at the number of 
tax returns which show dividend income. 
For 1950, the latest year for which the fig- 
ures are available, 3,668,000 returns were 
filed which showed dividends as part of the 
taxpayer's income; 1,891,000 of those re- 
turns—over 50 percent of the total—report- 
ed adjusted gross income from all sources 
of less than $5,000. 

Therefore, those who try to tell you that 
the dividend provision helps only the rich 
either do not know the facts, or they are try- 
ing deliberately to mislead you. 

Hundreds of thousands of housewives are 
stockholders. Many thousands of elderly re- 
tired people depend upon their small stock- 
holdings for their livelihood. Most impor- 
tant of all, let us not overlook the many 
thousands of thrifty workers who every day, 
more and more, are purchasing small 
amounts of stock in their employer's busi- 
ness through payroll deductions. This 
wholesome trend means that a growing pro- 
portion of our country’s wage earners are 
acquiring a direct stake in our free-enter- 
prise system through stock ownership. 

Question. Why should we encourage people 
to buy stocks? 

Answer. The answer is simple—tin order to 
create jobs for the American people, To put 
a man to work, there must be a plant for 
him to work in. There must be tools and 
machinery for him to work with. It takes 
money to provide those things. It is esti- 
mated that it takes between ten and fifteen 
thousand dollars of new capital to create one 
new job. When you realize that upward of 
600,000 young people come into the labor 
market and seek employment for the first 
time every year, you get an idea of the tre- 
mendous amount of new capital investment 
that we need every year if we are to provide 
the Job opportunities these young Americans 
deserve, There is only one fundamental 
source of this new capital and that is the 
earnings of our people. The savings from 
those earnings must provide the capital out 
of which new jobs and a bigher standard of 
living can be created. When a thrifty indi- 
vidual saves a part of his earnings and in- 
vests those savings, he is not only providing 
for his own security but he is helping to build 
a strong future for America. 

Question. Why can’t corporations raise 
new capital by borrowing instead of by sell- 
ing stock? 

Answer. They can—at least large, well-es- 
tablished businesses can. 


Of course, small businesses, especially those 
Just being started, frequently are not in a 
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position to borrow. Just because their bust- 
nesses are new and not yet established, they 
are usually considered too risky for bank 
loans. Therefore, new business must depend 
to a very large extent upon capital raised 
through the sale of stocks. This is of great 
significance, because it is these new and rela- 
tively small concerns of today which will 
provide the strength of our economy tomor- 
row. 

Big business usually can borrow to meet 
its capital requirements. In fact, it is ad- 
vantageous for it to borrow because the in- 
terest is deductible for tax purposes while 
if it raises capital through the sale of stock 
it gets no deduction for any dividends it 
pays. This present discriminatory treatment 
of equity (stock) financing is one reason 
why business generally has become more and 
more dependent on debt financing. For 
every dollar raised since the last war by new 
stock issues, industry has raised about 
$3.20—over three times as much—by debt 
financing and suppplied $9 from retained 
earnings and depreciation reserves. To pro- 
vide these capital funds, industry found 
it necessary to double its debt and to reduce 
the percentage of earnings paid out in divi- 
dends from about 75 percent before the war 
to less than 50 percent in recent years. The 
result has been that total corporate debt at 
the end of 1953 was more than $190 billion, 
double what it was at the end of World War 
II, New debt was being incurred by our 
corporations last year at almost three times 
the rate at which new equity (stock) capital 
was obtained. 

This is a very unhealthy situation. Bor- 
howed money has to be used in relatively 
safe undertakings. It cannot be used ordi- 
narily for experimentation, for carrying out 
new methods and processes, for developing 
new products, These things take risk“ cap- 
ital, capital which is willing to take a chance. 
If we were perfectly satisficd to let this 
country stand still, then it might be all right 
to have business depend on borrowed money 
in this manner. But if we want our Amer- 
ican economy to expand and to provide a 
steadily rising standard of living for our 
people, then we must encourage the raising 
of capital through the sale of stock rather 
than through borrowing. 

These therefore are the two major ob- 
jectives of the dividend provision contained 
in the new tax law: 

First, to give some relief from discrimina- 
tory double taxation; and 

Second, to encourage the development of 
risk capital—capital which is willing to take 
a chance on the future of America. 


Military “Look” Losing Its “New” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
herewith include an article written by 
Drew Pearson which appeared in today’s 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. The article titled “Military 
‘Look’ Losing Its "New,’” follows: 

While Congress has been sweating out its 
last hot weather convulsions, vitally im- 
portant decisions are being made backstage 
in the Pentagon which will affect your pock- 
etbook and future taxes. 

The New Look for the military definitely 
has been abandoned. Purther military cuts 
are out the window, The Eisenhower hope 
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of balancing the budget is being chalked up 
privately as a sincere but hopeless hope. 

The drastic revision in military planning 
has been made as the result of some gloomy 
reports on the international picture, plus 
the consistent hammering of Gen. Matt 
Ridgway that foot soldiers must continue 
to be important, despite the A-bomb. 

One gloomy report comes from Gen. James 
Van Fleet, former United States commander 
in Korea, who has been making a far eastern 
survey for Mr. Eisenhower. His -military 
thinking coincides with that of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee—namely that the United States should 
resume war in Korea. This, of course, has 
been turned down. 

But what cannot be ignored is Van Fleet's 
warning that the Chinese Reds are going to 
invade Formosa. If successful, this would 
mean that the last vestiges of the Chinese 
Nationalists would disappear and that the 
United States would have far less chance to 
bar Red China from the U. N. 

Also, such an invasion would make ridicu- 
lous the much-publicized White House an- 
nouncement last year, in fulfillment of a 
campaign promise, that the United States 
Seventh Fleet was being relieved of its job 
of keeping Chiang Kai-shek from attacking 
the mainland. Henceforth he would be free 
to attack. 

Now it develops, according to Van Fleet, 
that Formosa will have to be protected 
again after all, and that the idea of using 
Chiang’s troops either in Korea or Indo- 
china was pure politics. ö 


Should We Recognize Red China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include an article 
from the latest issue of the New Leader 
magazine, entitled “Should We Recog- 
nize Red China?“ This artiele.. was 
written by the Honorable Stanley 
Hornbeck, 

Mr. Hornbeck has had a distinguished 
career in the Foreign Service of our 
country. For many years, he served as 
Chief of the State Department's Far 
Eastern Division, He was special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State and polit- 
ical adviser to the Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs, From 1944 to 
1947 Mr. Hornbeck was the United States 
Ambassador to the Netherlands. 

Mr. Hornbeck presents his views on 
one of the most vital questions of for- 
eign policy facing our people at this time. 
Ambassador Hornbeck's forceful anal- 
yses of the implications and possible re- 
sults of such recognition deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of all students 
of foreign affairs. I recommend this 
well-thought article to my colleagues 
and to my fellow citizens, 

The article follows: 

Suovutp WE RECOGNIZE RED CHINA? 
(By Stanley K. Hornbeck) 

When in 1912 the Manchu rulers of China 
capitulated to a handful of revolutionary 
leaders who declared their country a repub- 
lic, the United States was among the first 
of the powers to accord recognition to the 
new republican regime, When in 1923 
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China's Nationalists brought into existenca 
at Nanking the National Government of the 
Republic of China, the United States was 
the first country to recognize it. When in 
1942 the Declaration by the United Nations 
was formulated in Washington, the Repub- 
lic of China was one of the first of the orig- 
inal signatories. When in 1943 the Moscow 
Declaration was negotiated, the Republic 
of China became one of the four signers. 
When in 1945 the charter of the United Na- 
tions was drawn up, the Republic of China 
received a permanent seat in the Security 
Council. When, later in 1945, a treaty of 
friendship and alliance between the Repub- 
lic of China and the Soviet Union was signed 
at Moscow, the Soviet Union pledged that it 
would give China moral support and mate- 
rial assistance, “It being understood that this 
support and assistance will go exclusively 
to the National Government as the Central 
Government of China.” 

When in the next year the Soviet. Govern- 
ment, turning its back on that pledge, gave 
its moral support and assistance not to the 
National Government but to the latter's 
moral enemy, the armed Communist opposi- 
tion, and simultaneously the United States 
assumed a position of neutrality in regard 
to the civil strife in China, the Communists 
began a massive military operation which 
within 3 years gave them physical possession 
of mainland China and caused the National 
Government to withdraw to the island of 
Formosa. 

When in October 1949 the Communist 
Party in China announced the creation in 
Peiping of the Central People's Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, that new 
turn in Chinese affairs confronted every 
Other country in the world with a new prob- 
lem: Whether or not to recognize this new 
governing entity and what to do in regard 
to China's National Government, still func- 
tioning on Formosa. 

Since October 1949, some 25 countries— 
the Soviet Union and all other Communist 
states, as well as the United Kingdom and a 
dozen others—have transferred their recog- 
Nitlon from the National Government to the 
People’s Goyernment. A larger number, in- 
cluding the United States, still recognize the 
National Government. Several of those 
which have made the transfer, conspicuously 
the Soviet Union, India and the United King- 
dom, have urged both that other countries— 
especially the United States—do likewise and 
that China's seats in the United Nations be 
taken from the National Government and 
Riven to the People's Government. The 
United States, after some early wavering, has 
stood pat on its recognition of the National 
Government, has withheld recognition from 
the People’s Government, and is opposed to 
admitting the latter to the United Nations, 
Why? 

It would seem that most Americans who 
Rive thought to sudh matters have fairly 
well made up their minds; but, by way of 
Teviewing some of the facts pertinent to an 
intelligent comprehension of the American 
Position, and incidentally toward disposing 
Of some falsehoods and fictions that are con- 
Stantly uttered to the confusion of the un- 
informed and the unwary, it may be not 
amiss to submit a few clarifying affirmations. 

Recognition is the action or procedure in 
international relations by which an estab- 
lished state or government manifests its 
Willingness to deal with a new state or gov- 
ernment as a legal entity and on an official 
basis. That action or procedure, diplomatic 
Tecognition or according of recognition, is a 
Matter of affirmative official decision by po- 
litical authorities in pursuance of political 
Objectives, and it has substantial legal and 
Political consequence. It ls a phenomenon 
very different from and much more signifi- 
Cant than that of merely manifesting aware- 
ness or taking cognizance. 

In the situation which now prevails in 
and regarding China, the question of ac- 
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cording recognition has peculiar angles. The 
state, China, has long been a member of 
the family of nations, and the Republic of 
China and its National Government have 
been recognized for many years. The Re- 
public of China was a member of the League 
of Nations and is a charter member of the 
United Nations. In the United Nations, it 
is a permanent member of the Security 
Council and, represented by appointees of 
its National Government, has been and is 
active. Within China, however, the Com- 
munists have In recent years produced a 
new regime, a new constitution and new 
names; and they are demanding that the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s” 
Republic of China be accorded recognition. 
In these circumstances, whatever may be 
the technicalities—and there can be con- 
tention over them—the practical problem for 
the United States ls whether to accord rec- 
ognition not to a new state but to a new 
regime which is exercising in an old state 
an extensive but less than nationwide and 
still disputed authority. 

There exists no rule of International law 
or convention requiring that any state or 
government accord recognition to another. 
In practice, decisions for or against recog- 
nition are made by political authorities and 
are based for the most part on political con- 
siderations. Where there exist within a 
state—as there do in China now—two con- 
tending governments, one old and recog- 
nized, the other new, exercising a still dis- 
puted authority and asking for recognition, 
third parties have more moral and legal obli- 
gation toward the former than toward the 
latter. 

Recognition Is, however, a function of po- 
litical authorities, and each state makes its 
own decisions in the light of its own in- 
terests and purposes. Historically, various 
inconsistencies are discernible in United 
States practice, but there has been through~ 
out a tendency to inquire as to the extent 
and quality of the authority of new gov- 
ernments and whether they govern by and 
with the consent of the governed, During 
recent decades, a tendency has developed to 
apply three tests: Is the new government's 
authority comprehensive and effective? Is 
it able to fulfill the International obligations 
of the country in which It exercises control? 
Is It disposed to fulfill those obligations? 

The frequent assertion that recognition 
does not signify approval, either moral or 
political, is not to be relied upon; it is in 
fact misleading. While probably true in 
most cases, It is false in many. Whatever 
else withdrawal of recognition from one 
government and its transfer to another in- 
volves, it does constitute a political choice; 
it takes from one and gives to the other 
a thing of great value, the stamp of polit- 
ical acceptability and legal acceptance; it 
does great damage to the one and confers 
great benefit upon the other, 

Recognition facilitates but is not essential 
to maintenance of contsct and carrying on 
of business; nor, if given, does it insure 
either of these. Witness the history of re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and among nationals of the 
2 countries for 15 years before the United 
States recognized the Soviet Government. 
Witness the history of relations with Com- 
munist China, which some countries recog- 
nize and other do not. 

The reasons given by several successive 
American Secretaries of State for not recog- 
nizing the Soviet Government were to the 
effect that it did not meet the standard 
tests of qualification for recognition, Ulti- 
mately, a new administration in the United 
States, having asked for and been given 
pledges, accorded the Soviet Government 
recognition; but recognition has not resulted 
in honoring by the Soviet Government of 
elther its general legal obligations or its 


particular pledges, 
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There is seldom need for hurrying to rec- 
ognize. Generally speaking, the more hur- 
ried is recogition, the more speculative is 
its advisability and the more suspect its mo- 
tivation. Recognition can be accorded at any 
time and easily; but, once given, it can only 
with difficulty be withdrawn. A 

All Communists and all Communist re- 
gimes are committed to the objective of 
world domination; and the Chinese Commu- 
nists and their regime, whether or not con- 
trolled by the Kremlin, imitate the Russian 
Soviet system, use its methods, follow the 
made-in-Moscow party line, and are engaged 
in operations of forcible conquest. The 
Communist regime in China is, as Prof. H. 
Arthur Steiner has put Is, “organized and 
motivated by a revolutionary ethic thor- 
oughly incompatible with the existing struc- 
ture of international law. * * * Interna- 
tional law does not even receive its lip- 
service.” Many of the contentions advanced 
by advocates—especially the early advo- 
cates—of recognition of the People’s Gov- 
ernment have been refuted by the acta and 
utterances of that government and its func- 
tionaries. 

For the United States, the question of 
what to do about that regime is only one 
of many questions currently implicit in the 
problem of relations with China, with the 
Chinese people, with their neighbors, and 
with other countries—in a world setting. 
Consideration of that problem calls for con- 
sideration in full perspective of our major 
and constant objectives of security and 
peace with justice. There is little that the 
United States could reasonably expect to 
gain by according recognition to a regime 
which is committed to the destruction of 
the free world and has declared the United 
States its No. 1 enemy. The fact that we 
have in the past recognized Communist goy- 
ernments and have not withdrawn our rece 
ognition of them imposes no obligation 
whatever on us now to recognize another. 

A decision on our part to recognize China's 
People’s Government would presumably be 
accompanied by a decision to withdraw rec- 
ognition from the National Government, 
Circumstances and implications being con- 
sidered, we cannot afford now to take either 
of those steps. In the light of our traditions, 
our commitments, and our current overall 
policies of resistance to aggression, we should 
be the last to declare China's National Gov- 
ernment defunct; and, in the light of com- 
munism’s basic policy of conquest, we should 
be the last to declare the People’s Govern- 
ment the Government of China. 

It is questionable whether any Communist 
government is capable of discharging the 
international obligations, actual or prospec- 
tive, of the country for which it professes 
to speak—this because communism's funda- 
mental concepts and its fixed objective, world 
domination, stand in the way of its doing so, 
It is certain that the People’s Government 
which now seeks recognition as the Govern- 
ment of China does not intend to discharge 
those obligations—this by its own testimony, 
in its words and deeds, There is no justi- 
fication for any step by the United States 
the net consequences of which would be to 
diminish the strength and extent of the free 
world and Increase that of the Communist 
empire. 

The conflict which has developed over 
Chinese representation in the United Nations 
presents a thorny issue. The United Nations 
itself has seemed more concerned about the 
embarrassment to tt of Soviet Communist 
pressures than about the menace those pres- 
sures pose to the world by way of China, 
Many of the United Nations’ members seem 
to think that all or most of those pressures 
would be relaxed if only the People’s Gov- 
ernment were admitted to China's seats in 
that organization. Recognition of the 
People’s Government by the United States 
would probably lead directly and promptly 
to that admission. That, in turn, might 
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would be put, we were told that our fears 
were merely neurotic. Hence we must con- 
clude what is sauce for the goose is not sauce 
for the gander, 

Now arms are to be supplied to Egypt by us. 
Apparently we express concern when Spain 
aspired to send arms to Egypt but have no 
qualms in sending them ourselves. 

May we have an explanation of this in- 
consistency? 

12. The Heads of Agreement concluded 
between Egypt and Great Britain dated July 
27, 1954, pertaining to the Suez military bases 
contains the following: 

Agreement will recognize that the Suez 
Maritime Canal which is an integral part of 
Egypt is a waterway economically, commer- 
cially, and strategically of international im- 
portance, and will express the determination 
of both parties to uphold the 1888 Conven- 
tion guaranteeing the freedom of navigation 
of the canal.” 

Egypt has repeatedly failed to abide by 
these guaranties concerning free accessibil- 
ity of the Suez Canal. 

Has the United States made any repre- 
sentations to Egypt concerning her default 
in this regard? If not why should not strong 
representations be made now? 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
5 EMANUEL CELLER. 


All Taxpayers Benefit Under New 
Republican Tax Law 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 - 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, without attempting to give a technical 
interpretation of the provisions of the 
tax-revision bill, I am setting forth here- 
after the salient features so that my con- 
stituents may know what this important 
legislation does for them personally, 
This is the first tax bill in more than 50 
years, and the Republican 83d Congress 
has given the taxpayers of this country 
more tax relief than at any time in the 
history of our country. 

DEPENDENTS 


First. A parent can claim a deduction 
of $600 for each child regardless of the 
child’s earnings if the child is under 19 
and the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child's support. 

Second. A parent can also claim the 
$500 dependency deduction for a child 
over 18 regardless of the child's earnings 
if the child is attending school or college, 
or receiving on-the-farm training, and 
the parent continues to furnish more 
than half the child's support. 

Third. An aged parent or other de- 
pendent cared for by several members 
of a family can be claimed as a deduction 
by one of the members of the family. 

Fourth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a foster child. 

Fifth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a child await- 
ing adoption. 

Sixth. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for any other per- 
son, regardless of relationship, if the tax- 
payer supports that person in his home, 
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Seventh. A taxpayer can claim a $600 
dependency deduction for a cousin who 
is institutionalized because of physical 
or mental disability. 

Savings to taxpayers, $85.million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


First. Single working parents, such as 
a widow, are allowed a deduction up to 
$600 for the expense of child-care for 
children up to 12 years of age. 

Second. The same deduction is al- 
lowed for a married woman who must 
work because her husband is incapaci- 
tated. 

Third. The same deduction is allowed 
with respect to any dependent, regard- 
less of age, who is mentally or physically 
incapable of caring for himself. 

Fourth. A similar deduction is al- 
lowed a married woman if the combined 
income of her husband and herself does 
not exceed $5,100. 

Savings to taxpayers, $130 million, 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


First. Medical expenses can be de- 
ducted when they exceed 3 percent of 
income, instead of 5 percent as under 
present law. 

Second. Example: A family with 
$3,000 gross income and medical ex- 
penses of $150 will be able to deduct 
$60. The same family can deduct noth- 
ing today. 

Third. The bill doubles the present 
maximum limit on the amount that can 
be deducted. 

Savings to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 

First. A single taxpayer who has a de- 
pendent son or daughter will be entitled 
during the first 2 years after the death 
of his spouse to the same income-split- 
ting privilege as is accorded married 
couples. 

Second. A single individual can re- 
ceive half the benefits of income split- 
ting if he has a dependent parent and 
if the taxpayer maintains a household 
for the father or mother. 

Savings to the taxpayers, $11 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 

First. All retired people 65 and over, 
including schoolteachers, firemen, po- 
licemen, and civil servants, will in effect 
be exempt on all retirement income up 
to $1,200. This will mean a tax reduc- 
tion for these retired people of up to 
$240 a year. 

Second. Example: A retired single in- 
dividual over 65 who has a total retire- 
ment income of $3,000 today pays about 
$300 in income tax. Under the bill, his 
tax is reduced to $60—a saving of $240. 

Third. The same exemption will ex- 
tend to individuals under 65 if they re- 
ceive a pension from a public-retirement 
system, such as do teachers. 

Savings to taxpayers, $141 million, 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

This bill allows a deduction for inter- 
est up to 6 percent on installment pur- 
chases. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

This bill increases from 20 to 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for chari- 
table contributions to churches, hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million, 
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AID TO FARMERS 


First. Deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income are allowed for soil and 
water conservation. 

Second. The bill permits more rapid 
writeoff of the expense of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment, and construction. 

Third. Removes tax on the proceeds 
of the sale of cattle when the sale is 
necessitated by disease. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million, 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 


First. Premiums paid by employers to 
health and accident plans will not be 
taxable to their employees. 

Second. All accident and health bene- 
fits paid as reimbursement for actual 
medical expenses to employees, their 
wives, or children, are completely ex- 
empted from tax. 

Third. Payments to employees for loss 
of wages due to injury or iliness are 
exempted up to $100 a week. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 


possible, 
DEATIC BENEFITS 


The bill exempts all death benefits up 
to $5,000 paid by an employer to the 
widow or other beneficiary of an 
employee. 

Savings to taxpayers: No estimate 
possible, 

PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 

In addition to the $1,200 exemption 
extended to retirement income, the bill 
also provides a simpler method for tax- 
ation of pensions and annuities, ends 
annual 3-percent tax paid on annuities, 
and provides instead a method of com- 
puting tax on basis of cost divided by 
years of life expectancy. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


First. Excludes first $50 in dividends 
from taxation and provides a credit 
against tax equal to 4 percent of the 
balance. 

Second, Example: An individual with 
$50 or less in dividends from his savings 
will be entirely exempt from tax on that 
amount, 

Third. Example: An individual with 
$250 in dividends from his savings will 
exclude the first $50 entirely, and then 
reduce his total tax by $8—4 percent of 
the balance of $200. 

Savings to taxpayers, $204 million. 

DEPRECIATION 


The bill will permit the more liberal 
writeoff of the cost of new equipment. 
For example, in the first year of life of 
new equipment, the taxpayer will be able 
to write off twice the amount now 
allowed. : 

Savings to taxpayers, $375 million, of 
which $75 million represents savings to 
individuals such as farmers, shopkeepers, 
and salesmen. : 

DECLARATIONS OF ESTIMATED TAX 


The requirements are eased for filing 
declarations of estimated tax. Upward 
of a million taxpayers will be reNsved of 
the present requirement for filings 

FILING TAX RETURNS 


Tax returns will be due April 15 in- 
stead of March 15, giving taxpayers 1 ad- 
ditional month in which to prepare their 
final tax returns and make their final 
tax payments, 
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RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


The bill grants taxpayers an option to 
either deduct as an expense or to amor- 
pe research and experimental expend- 

tures. 

No. revenue estimate possible. The 
provision is designed to encourage busi- 
ness research with the objective of cre- 
ating new products, new processes, and 
new jobs. 

METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 


The bill brings tax accounting rules 
into harmony with business accounting, 
thereby eliminating to a great extent two 
sets of books. It provides realistic com- 
putation of net income for tax purposes 
in conformity with sound business prac- 
tices. 

Savings to taxpayers, $47 million. 

DEPLETION 


The bill increases the rate of percent- 
age depletion on a variety of critical and 
strategic minerals in order to encourage 
the development of domestic sources of 
supply. 

Savings to taxpayers, $34 million. 

PARTNERSHIPS 


First. The bill adopts comprehensive 
provisions concerning the tax treatment 
of partners and partnerships in order to 
remove confusion of existing law. Prin- 
cipal objectives ,are simplicity, flexibil- 
ity, and equity between partners. 

Second. Certain proprietorships and 
partnerships are given the option to be 
taxed as corporations. 

Savings to taxpayers, $20 million. 

INVENTIONS 


The bill extends capital-gains treat- 
ment to proceeds realized by an inventor 
on the sale or exchange of a patent. 

No revenue estimate possible. The 
new provision is designed to encourage 
invention and thereby promote a healthy 
economy and an improving standard of 
living. 

NET OPERATING LOSS 

The bill extends the net operating loss 
carryback to 2 years and makes certain 
other adjustments, 

Savings to taxpayers, $120 million. 

LIVE INSURANCE 

The bill lessens the estate tax on the 
e of certain fe- insurance pol- 

es. 

Savings to individual taxpayers, $25 
Million. 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 

The bill removes the 2-percent penalty 
tax with respect to consolidated returns 
filed by regulated public utilities. 

Savings to taxpayers, $35 million. 

IMPROPER ACCUMULATIONS 

The bill eases the penalty tax on cer- 
tain accumulated earnings in order that 
business, especially small businesses, 
may have greater freedom in retaining 
their funds for legitimate business pur- 
poses. 

Savings to taxpayers, $10 million. 

CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

The bill extends for 1 year the present 
52 percent corporation income tax. 

Total increase in revenue, $1.2 billion. 

REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS ~ 

The 10 percent reduction in Federal 
income taxes which went into effect last 
January 1 saves individual taxpayers a 
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total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
Congress and the administration had not 
cut the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by 
$12 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by 
elimination of the excess-profits tax 
have been possible without this budget 
cutting. A 

The Republican excise tax reduction 
law saves taxpayers an additional $1 
bilion. 

The Tax Revision Act will save tax- 
payers $1,400,000,000. 

A total of $827 million of this tax sav- 
ing is for individuals. The remainder, 
$536 million, is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program will save 
$7,400,000,000. Of this amount, individ- 
uals receive an overall total tax saving 
of $4,700,000,000. The tax savings so 
far surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 


The Congress That Gives More Time to 
Protection of Fish Than of Humans 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the only 
agreement, I think, as to this bill is that 
it is a very important bill. I cannot un- 
derstand how this House will undertake 
to pass upon a bill of such tremendous 
importance, touching upon one of the 
very fundamental principles of our Con- 
stitution, that of requiring witnesses to 
testify against themselves without even 
ee copies of the hearings before 

It was not until this morning that we 
got the report of the committee. I 
doubt whether very many Members have 
had an opportunity to read either the 
majority report or the minority views 
on the bill. None of us has had an op- 
portunity to read the hearings on this 
bill. 

Under date of July 28 I placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the report on 
pending immunity bills written by the 
committee on Federal legislation of the 
association of the bar of the city of New 
York. I need not comment on the repu- 
tation of that bar association or of the 
28 members of the New York bar who 
constituted that committee, all of them 
eminent and prominent lawyers of high 
repute. If you will refer to that report 
in the Rrecorp, you will find that this bill 
even in its present form does not meet 
the objections that were urged against 
it by 20 of the 21 members who signed 
that report. One of those members is 
opposed completely to giving authority 
to the Congress to grant immunity to 
witnesses. The others approve the prin- 
ciple in part and then only if safeguards 
are written into the law which you will 
not find in this bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only difference be- 
tween the bill and that committee's re- 
port is that this bill requires notice to 
the Attorney General and a court ap- 
pearance. Does the gentleman believe 
that makes any difference in the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Bar Associa- 
tion? 

Mr. MULTER. It does not affect the 
principles involved. If this bill is so 
urgent and so important, let us bring it 
before the House under an open rule. 
Let us consider it completely, debate it 
thoroughly, amend it and make it a good 
bill. This Congress can never justify 
passing upon legislation of this kind with 
only 40 minutes of debate, and with no 
opportunity to offer amendments. No 
one has yet given a single reason as to 
why this bill must be passed during the 
closing hours of this session of Congress. 
If any reasons exist, then the protection 
of the liberties and freedoms of the 
American people require that this Con- 
gress remain right here on the job until 
we have fully and fairly and completely 
discussed this bill and acted upon it, but 
only after due and careful consideration, 

To pass this bill at this time in its pres- 
ent form will make us ludicrous. 

Labeling bills antisubversive will catch 
no Communists and convict no criminals, 
and will not bring about the enactment 
of any good legislation. 

Not a single sponsor of this legislation 
can point to one instance when the Con- 
gress has been prevented from legislating 
upon this very important subject because 
any one or more witnesses have refused 
to testify. 

No one in or out of this Congress can 
think of, suggest, or imagine any kind of 
legislation that should be proposed, or 
that has not been proposed on the sub- 
ject which should be proposed or could 
have been proposed or will be proposed if 
some recalcitrant witness is compelled 
to testify. 

Every legislator worthy of the title 
must concede that the enactment of this 
bill will not adduce a single fact that 
will help this or any other Congress to 
legislate. 

The only other purpose of this bill 
then, can be to uncover criminality and 
prosecute the guilty. 

That part of this bill which gives the 
right to the Congress to grant immunity 
to witnesses in order to compel them to 
testify can only have the opposite effect, 

The moment any witness refuses to 
testify because of the privilege accorded 
to him by the fifth amendment, even 
though presumed innocent until proved 
guilty in our law courts, in the court of 
public opinion he is presumed to be 
guilty, and no amount of argument, how- 
ever logical or legalistic, eradicates that 
opinion from the public mind. 

At the same time, however, every time 
a witness invokes that privilege, by that 
very act he alerts the prosecuting agen- 
cies of our Government to the fact that 
here is someone whose conduct requires 
criminal investigation. Hundreds of 
such persons who claimed the privileze 
have since been indicted and convicted - 
and sentenced to jail. This bill will stop 
that. 
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Any time and every time a congres- 
sional committee or a subcommittee de- 
sires to grant immunity to a witness 
from criminal prosecution it can effec- 
tuate that purpose under this bill. In- 
stead of catching criminals, congres- 
sional committees will be accorded the 
executive right to grant pardons. The 
only difference will be that whereas even 
the President cannot grant a pardon 
until the criminal has been convicted, 
by this bill, the Congress will give itself 
the right to grant pardons even before 
indictment. 

The enactment of this bill will be a 
step further in the direction of destroy- 
ing the separation of powers which has 
been the strength of our American Gov- 
ernment. 

Heretofore the Congress enacted the 
legislation making criminal such con- 
duct as is against the public interest and 
in such legislation it set forth the pun- 
ishment to be imposed upon those found 
guilty. The investigation and prosecu- 
tion of criminals up to now has been left 
to the executive departments, with the 
right of pardon if the third branch, to 
wit, the judiciary, has conducted a trial 
which resulted in the conviction. 

By this bill we roll the three functions 
into one. The Congress will now in- 
vestigate, not for the purpose of legis- 
lating but for the purpose of exposing 
crime, and it will then, with or without 
the aid of the executive departments, 
seek a court order to immunize the 
criminal from prosecution even before 
adducing the facts concerning the crime. 

Our theory of justice has heretofore 
been “let a hundred criminals escape 
prosecution rather than convict a single 
innocent person.” This bill changes that 
philosophy to “let the guilty be excused 
from prosecution rather than follow the 
time-tested methods of indicting those 
against whom proof of a crime exists.” 

Let me again direct the attention 
of our colleagues to the fact that this 
Congress makes itself a laughing stock 
when a bill of this tremendous import- 
ance is pushed through with only 40 
minutes of debate and with no opportu- 
nity to offer amendments, while a bill 
of so little importance as the labeling of 
imported trout is brought before the 
House under an open rule, permitting 1 
hour of debate, and without limitation 
as to amendment. Truly this Congress, 
by this kind of action convicts itself of 
being more interested in protecting trout 
than in protecting the hard-won liber- 
ties of the American people. 


First Ingot Cast at Kitimat Plant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


Pleased to submit a news item from the 


_ New York Times by Raymond Daniell 
concerning Canadian aluminum plant: 
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Errmat, Barris Cotumer., August 3.— 
Another step was taken toward man's con- 
quest of the mountain fastness of northern 
Canada when the first ingot was poured at 
the new smelter of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada here today. 

The historic event took place before the 
eyes of the Duke of Edinburgh, who ts tour- 
ing Canada, He came here this afternoon 
after visiting the company’s new hydroelec- 
tric powerplant at Kemano, deep in the heart 
of Mount DuBose, named after a company ex- 
ecutive. Later he flew back to Vancouver. 

The casting of the first ingot at the smelter 
marked the end of a 3-year struggle against 
nature by 10,000 men and machines. They 
turned a river in its course, hurled its waters 
into a chain of lakes tunneled 25 miles to the 
coast and sent the waters pouring down giant 
pipes into generators half a mile below. 

They have built what is one of the most 
powerful generating stations in the world 
to provide the electricity to transform, ore 
and chemicals into aluminum, one of the 
most important of modern strategic metals. 

FIFTY-FIVE MILES FROM SMELTER 


The powerplant is at Kemano, some 55 
miles down the rugged British Columbian 
coast from here. The great Kenny Dam, the 
third largest earth-filled one in the world, is 
at the canyon of the Nechako River about 125 
miles to the east of Kemano. 


CHEAP POWER IS LURE 


Tt was the promise of large blocks of unin- 
terrupted hydroelectric power at an economic 
cost that brought the aluminum industry 
to British Columbia, 

Every pound of aluminum requlres 10 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, besides 3 pounds 
of various raw materials. To produce this 
power, the world’s most powerful impulse 
turbines have been built in a huge man- 
made cavern 50 miles away at Kemano. 

More than a million cubic yards of solid 
granite were dynamited and removed in tun- 
neling to bring water to the Kemano power 
house. A tunnel 10 miles long and 25 feet 
wide brings water from the vast reservoir 
created by the Kenney Dam to the turbines 
inside the base of Mount DuBose, half a 
mile below. 

Through this tunnel and into the pen- 
stocks leading to the turbines, water drops 
2.500 feet, creating a head that is 16 times 
greater than Niagara Falls. 

‘There were many reasons for Alcan's locat- 
ing the Kemano powerhouse underground. 
Some of these considerations were: freedom 
ftom possible enemy air action; more eco- 
nomic foundations for massive powerhouse 
equipment; bullding exposed penstocks on a 
steep mountain slope would be treacherous 
in winter and subject to landslides, and ton- 
nage of steel and concrete would be consid- 
erably reduced by the underground con- 
struction, 

Helicopters played a major role in the 
building of Alcan’s Kemano-Kitimat project. 
The transmission lines from the powerhouse 
to the smelter at Kitimat traverses 50 miles 
of rugged mountain terrain. Towers were 
fabricated, tested, and then broken down 
into sections small enough to be transported 
by helicopter. At the erecting site, con- 
struction crews put them together while the 
fleet of helicopters carried on a continuous 
airlift. 

A special aluminum cable wound on a 
steel core was strung between the towers by 
helicopter over the top of the mountains at 
Kildala Fass. Although the area is subject 
to warm, molsture-laden winds from the 
Pacific, the general climate is that of nearby 
snowflelds and glaciers and an iceload of 
40 pounds a foot was finally decided upon 
as the ultimate load on the cable. 

The newly built seaport at Kitimat, ad- 
jacent to the smelter, has been steadily re- 
celving the varlous materials—such as 
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petroleum coke, pitch, cryolite, and alu- 
mina—to be consumed in the smelter. 

The company’s own ships are on a regular 
schedule bringing alumina through the 
Panama Canal from Jamaica, where another 
Aluminum, Ltd., subsidiary was the first to 
acquire bauxite properties and to extract the 
refined alumina from the bauxite ore. 
About $30 million has thus far been in- 
vested in Jamaica, mainly to support the 
Kitimat smelter. 


NEW TRANSPORT PLANNED 


At present the only access to Kitimat ts 
by water and air. But to service an in- 
dustrial community the size of Kitimat, new 
transporation facilities will have to be 
opened up. The harbor installation is now 
complete and is fully adequate to supply the 
needs of the area for the foreseeable future. 

A railroad connection to the north is 
nearing completion and is expected to be in 
use by the end of the year. This line, built 
by the Canadian National Railway, will con- 
nect Kitimat with the town of Terrace, 43 
miles to the north. 

“A terrible silence, broken only now and 
then by the dreadful crash of some falling 
avalanche, reigned over this scene of desola- 
tion.” Thus wrote Charles Horetzky, sur- 
veyor for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., in 1874 when searching for a pass 
through the mountains. 

Today, on the spot where Horetzky stood, 
tons of water hurtle down tunnels cut 
through the mountain to turn the turbines 
at Kemano. One hundred miles to the east 
a great rock dam has impounded the water 
of many lakes and backed them up against 
the coastal mountains. Half a mile below 
Tahtsa Lake, a vast man-made cavern, hewn 
out of solid rock, reverberates with the whine 
of three great electric generators. 

It was in April 1951 that it was decided to 
build Kitimat. Three years and 3 months 
later—after millions of cubic yards of earth 
and rock had been moved; thousands of tons 
of aluminum and steel used in construction; 
docks, railways, roads, and airports built— 
the first aluminum ingots were poured. 


Dilemma in Politics—Senators Have One 
Eye for Principles, Another for Voters 
in McCarthy Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD a very interesting 
article written by Mr. James Reston, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times, and printed in the 
New York Times of Tuesday, August 3. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DILEMMA IN POLTTICS—SENATORS Have ONE 
EYE von PRINCIPLES, ANOTHER FOR VOTERS 
IN McCarTHY DISPUTE 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, August 2.—The debate in the 
Senate on Senator JoBEPH R. MCCarTHY bas 
proved one thing: that the Wisconsinite 
is still a very influential man in the United 
States Senate. 

The polls may be right in suggesting that 
Senator McCarruy lost support duriug the 
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televised Army hearings, but he still has 
working for him one rule of politics, which 
all politicians hesitate to break. 

That is that a politician never antagonizes 
any group of voters in an election year— 
if he can avoid it. 

Last week many Senators on both sides 
of the aisle were trying to avoid a vote on 
the resolution to censure Senator McCar- 
THY's actions on the ground that the reso- 
lution lacked a bill of particulars. 

Now the generalized Flanders resolution 
has been amended by Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT so that it has a most specific bill 
of particulars against the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

But many Senators are still hoping to find 
Ways and means of avoiding a direct vote 
on the issue. 

And though the question has been sent 
to a special committee for study, it is still 
not certain that the Senators will have to 
commit themselves before the Congress ad- 
journs for the summer recess. 

If the bipartisan committee, to which the 
censure motion has been referred, does force 
the Senate to make a decision before adjourn- 
ment, the chances still are that it will 
choose to vote for McCarTuy rather than 
against him. 

Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWITAN D, of Call- 
fornia, the leader of the Senate Republicans, 
would rather take a chance on antagonizing 
the anti-Mecanrur Senators than the pro- 
MCCARTHY, Anti-McCarrHy Republicans 
such as Senator RALPH FLANDERS, MARGARET 
Crase SmITH of Maine, and JONN SHERMAN 
COOPER, of Kentucky, might forgive the ma- 
jority leader for forsaking them, but the 
pro-McCartuy bloc would never forgive or 
forget. 

Perhaps the most significant and certainly 
the boldest speech of the debate was made by 
Senator Evererr Dmxsen, of Ulinois. It was 
significant because he is the chairman of 
the Senate Republican Campaign Committee, 
charged with responsibility for helping the 
Republican Senators up for election in No- 
vember, and he seemed more than willing to 
make defense of Senator McCaatsy a major 
campaign issue. 

Unlike many of his colleagues, he did not 
try to evade the vote. He was cocky. He 
demanded a vote on the censure motion. 
He challenged the Democrats to vote against 
Senator McCartuy. He taunted and goaded 
the liberals, roundly condemning the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, and even a most 
distinguished group of liberal Republicans 
who had called on the Senate to vote for 
the censure resolution. 

The Senator from Illinois even produced 
a biblical text for his defense of the Wis- 
consin Senator: “Thou shalt not follow a 
multitude to do evil.“ His point was that 
since the Communist Party, the Daily Work- 
er, and a host of liberal groups were for cen- 
suring Senator McCarrny, all decent folk 
should be against such a resolution. 

Senator DRESEN said he had heard this 
quotation in an invocation at the 1952 Re- 
publican National Convention, delivered by a 
very eminent rabbi. “Let us remember what 
the equities and the verities are,” said the 
Dlinois Senator: ‘Follow not a multitude to 
do evil.“ 

THE REST OF THE QUOTATION 


This biblical theme seems to have im- 
pressed the orators, particularly on the Re- 
publican side. Senator HERMAN WELKER of 
Idabo picked it up again today and kept 
throwing it at the Democrats, but nobody ap- 
parently looked up what Senator Dmxsen’s 
“very eminent rabbi" really said in Chicago. 

The invocation that impressed Senator 
Dirksen in that convention was made by 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of the Sinai Temple of 
Chicago. He said several things that Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN omitted. 

“May freedom of assembly,” he said, “not 
sink into the depths of mob action, but be 
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utilized for high and noble purposes. Re- 
calling the words of our Scri thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do evil’ 
6 „ „ 

“We thank Thee for the gift of righteous 
indignation, and we are humbled, aye hu- 
miliated, by the crime, corruption, the dis- 
honesty and faithlessness of those who have 
brought shame to our country. 


“We pray: 
God give us men! A time like this de- 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands; 


Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
God, give men.“ 
Amen.“ 


Pentagon Bottles Up United States 
Good-Will Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that most of our colleagues will 
agree with Ray Tucker that the story he 
tells in his column which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 3, 1954, is 
deserving of the widest publicity. I for 
one, believe that a humanitarian act is 
good and is deserving of praise, even 
when performed by the United States 
Navy, and especially so when not in the 
line of duty. 

The story follows: 

Camo, August 3.—The United States Navy 
has succeeded in bottling up for more than a 
year a story of American humanitarianism 
which would—if it had become generally 
known—have created more good will 
throughout the Arab lands than several mil- 
lions of "Stassen money,” as foreign-aid 
funds are called here. 

The hatcheck girl at the Hotel Semiramis 
knows of it, but Arabians and Americans 
generally do not. And it took a trip to 
Cario for six hard-working Washington 
newspaper correspondents to learn of it. 

Om Kalsoum, the first name meaning 
„mother“ in Arabian, is not even a name 
to Americans. But, although she is 45 years 
old and not especially beautiful—so they tell 
me, for I have yet to see and hear her— 
she is a legendary figure in every Arabian 
land, from Algiers to Indochina. 

A singer of rare quality and personality, 
she commands from $1,500 to $3,000 for a 
personal or radio performance. And, al- 
though television is stil to be introduced 
here on the American scale, every bazar 
blares out her radio message of music. 

POPULARITY PLUS 


Om Kalsoum, in short, is a combination 
to the Arab audience of Bing Crosby, Jack 
Benny, Rosemary Clooney, and even Willie 
Mays. She is beloved as a gal who brightens 
their drab lives with her singing, especially 
of foreign and classical pieces, She 
the unknown and outside world into their 
desert tents and Cairo hovels, to the rulers 
and the ruled alike, 
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Several years ago Om Kalsowm became 
stricken with a thyroid ailment that threat- 
ened to end her career. Her illness was the 
inspiration for the same sort of tragic stories 
that accompanied the retirement of some 
American athletic stars. 

The ousting of King Farouk, the great 
lover boy, did not cause half the journalistic 
fanfare that Om Kalsoum's attack did. The 
newspapers from here to Calcutta—I have 
seen them—bordered their reports of her suf- 
fering with black, mourning lines, : 

The musical mother tried every noted 
physician, clinic, and hospital in Europe and 
the Middle East, but to no avail. They could 
neither diagnose nor cure her peculiar form 
of disease. 

Through Jefferson Caffrey, our Ambassador 
to Egypt, and one of the ablest diplomats in 
the service, Om Kalsoum was transported by 
the Navy to the skyscraper hospital at 
Bethesda, Md., which F. D. R. himself de- 
signed in a broad and general way. 

CURED BY AMERICAN MEDICAL MEN 

Om Kalsoum was cured completely by 
America's finest physicians, private and gov- 
ernmental. She is back again in the singing 
business, and at the moment is chorusing 
her way through India. Her friends inform 
me that she usually winds up her program 
by singing The Star-Spangled Banner, which 
the people here think to be a sort of a church 
chant. They like it. 

But not a word of this apparent miracle 
would the Navy permit to be published. Our 
friends in the Arab world, diplomats and 
newspapermen, tried to obtain its publica- 
tion for the effect it would have had on so 
many key nations in the cold war, but the 
bureaucrats at the Pentagon refused. 

Their explanation was that Congress would 
protest against the spending of this money 
on an Egyptian “It” girl, even though she 
is a sort of theatrical saint to hundreds of 
millions—the cost could not have exceeded 
$2,000. Om Kalsoum happens to be ex- 
tremely wealthy. She could probably buy 
and sell some of America's popular singers, 
especially as she is probably a smarter trader, 
All Egyptians excel in that line. 


WE ARE LIKED BUT SUSPECTED 


We think that we are so honest, so decent, 
and so straightforward in our contest for 
men's minds with Russia that nobody can 
misunderstand or misjudge us. Well, they 
do. 

I have found too much evidence to that 
effect on this safari, from official and un- 
official Americans and from foreign diplo- 
mats, newspapermen, and businessmen, 
They like us, but they suspect us. 

Om Kalsoum—Mother Kalsoum, ff you can 
imagine such a monicker for a jazz and clas- 
sical singer—is a great and beloved person-. 
ality throughout the Arab world. 

She might become an interesting person- 
ality to Americans, if the Navy bureaucrats 
at the Pentagon would release the story of 
her recovery at Bethesda, which, incidentally, 
was named after the Biblical pool for work- 
ing good will and spreading Christianity 
through the then skeptical universe. 


Emergency Credit 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, an identical 
House bill passed the House on June 7. 
This bill provides for emergency credit, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
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to make available emergency loans in 
the amount of $15 million in situations 
arising out of an economic emergency. 
If the funds are not needed for that 
purpose they will be available for other 
loans made by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration. I am advised by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that with the 
drought situation becoming worse every 
day it is anticipated they will need these 
funds, and that in making their cal- 
culations as to their ability to handle 
the drought situation they are taking 
these funds into account. 

In view of the fact that a similar bill 
has already passed the House, I do not 
believe any further explanation is needed 
at this time. 


House Judiciary Committee Tables Butler 
Resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 44, 
Amending Constitution Relating to 
Number of Supreme Court Judges, 
Ete.—Celler Opposed Restrictions on 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 13, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 44 is a four-pronged 
constitutional amendment. First, it 
freezes the number of Justices of the 
Supreme Court to nine. As a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary at 
the time of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to pack the Supreme Court, I pro- 
tested with such vehemence that Roose- 
velt never forgave me for it. I cannot 
say, however, that the Court-packing 
proposal of 1937 justifies this proposed 
constitutional amendment. We force 
upon ourselves a rigidity which can in 
the future make much mischief. It is 
in the flexibility of the Constitution that 
we can lay claim to a government that 
moves with history. Members of Con- 
gress do not have the gift of clairvoyance. 
In the event there is another such move 
to increase the members of the Court, the 
then Congress, in the final analysis, can 
approve or reject, as is deemed best in 
the national interest. This attempt to 
mortgage the future when no good rea- 
son exists for doing so is begging for 
trouble. 

Secondly, Senate Joint Resolution 44 
compels retirement of Justices of the 
Supreme Court at the age of 75. Again, 
this is the kind of rigidity and general- 
ization which is unhealthy in constitu- 
tional amendments. Judges may now 
retire at 75 if they wish. Some of our 
best judicial activity was performed by 
Judges over 75 years of age. I point to 
Justice Holmes, Hughes, Brandeis, and 
Judge Learned Hand. There are scores 
of others. There are judges today over 
the age of 75 who are serving with great 
distinction. 

Thirdly, the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee seeks to propose another section 
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which was wisely discarded by the Sen- 
ate; namely, that no Justice of the 
Supreme Court shall be eligible to serve 
as President or Vice President of the 
United States until 5 years have passed 
after the termination of such service. 
What is the compelling need for such a 
provision that makes it constititutional 
matter? What if one of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court were of presi- 
dential caliber? Is the country to tie 
its hands from seeking the best possible 
man for the highest elective office in our 
land? There is an ugly implication in 
such a provision that the possibility of 
attaining a presidency or vice presidency 
can mar the integrity of the future 
members of the Supreme Court. 

Fourthly, Senate Joint Resolution 44 
seeks to prevent Congress from cutailing 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. While I do not oppose 
such a measure I can see no need for 
its present enactment at the end of a 
session when time is so pressing. True, 
Congress has the power to cutail this 
appellate jurisdiction, particularly in 
cases involving constitutional questions. 
Only once did such a situation arise and 
that was in the tremendous upheaval of 
the Civil War. 

Unless the reasons are compelling, I 
cannot approve such amending of the 
Constitution. This almost casual ap- 
proach to so far reaching a process is 
contrary to our best interests. Three 
of the four provisions in Senate Joint 
Resolution 44 are actually placing us 
in a box within a box within a box. In 
a similar connection it was once said, 
“striving to better, often we mar what's 
well.” 


Who’s Due To Pay for Colorado Storage 
Project? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oY ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
Colorado storage project bill, H. R. 4449, 
is now in the House Rules Committee, 
where I hope it will remain. The Senate 
version of the same project, S. 1555, 
which is much larger, recently was ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. This great 
project would cost the taxpayers of my 
State an estimated $59 million, an un- 
justified burden which Ohio taxpaycrs 
should not be forced to bear. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 
editorial page of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, of July 20, 1954: 

Almost unnoticed under cover of the storm 
over the atomic energy bill the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs ap- 
proved a huge pork barrel known as the up- 
per Colorado storage project. It u notable 
that those Senators who were at the moment 
screaming about Eisenhower's “handout” to 
private utilities, made no mention of an- 
other sort of gratuity to favored sections 
or States which is possible under the rules 
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and organization and customs which they 
themselves have created. 

As this proposal came from the Interior 
Department with the President's blessing, 
there were to be two large power dams and 
storage reservoirs, at Glen Canyon and Echo 
Park, with 12 so-called participating proj- 
ects for minor power, storage, and irriga- 
tion. These were carefully scattered among 
four States—Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico. The construction cost was esti- 
mated at something less than $1 billion. 

However, since the proposal was intro- 
duced it has been almost impossible to de- 
termine at any given time the number of 
the secondary projects in the bill. New ones 
have been added and subtracted with the 
rapidity of magic. At one stage it was re- 
ported in a newspaper in Utah that Senator 
ANDERSON wanted another project in New 
Mexico, and presto, the project was added. 

The Senate subcommittee, in fact, became 
so lavish in tossing projects into the pot 
that the construction cost was raised to $1.5 
billion. The full committee showed some- 
what more restraint, but, at that, it has in- 
cluded projects never approved by the ad- 
ministration—projects on which the Inter- 
ior Department did not, at least in the orig- 
inal proposal, offer Congress genuinely in- 
formative data. 

The burden of such an enormous pro- 
ject will, of course, be sustained by States 
whose interest or benefit is remote. The four 
States directly benefited would pay in Federal 
taxes less than one-fiftieth ot the cost. The 
total of their taxes will be only a little 
larger than that of Connecticut. The seven 
States paying more than half the cost will 
be, in this order, New York, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Texas. 

New York would pay, if the construction 
cost is kept to a billion dollars, $123,400,000. 
California would contribute 893. 200,000: 
Pennsylvania, $69,400,000; Illinois, $69 mil- 
lion; Ohio, $59 million; Michigan, $49,100,000; 
Texas, $48,600,000. Only two of these States, 
California and Texas, have representatives 
on the Senate committee that approved this 
expenditure, and KucHet, of California, cast 
the only vote in opposition. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Dlinols, Ohio and Michigan 
would pay more than a third of the billion 
dollars and have no representative on 
the committee. 

In fact, there is not a single Republican 
Senator from east of the Mississippi on that 
lavish and expensive committee. And the 
only Democrats are from Florida and Ken- 
tucky. 

In all this welter of heedless spending, it 
is hard to find anyone who is looking after 
the overburdened taxpayer or, in fact, the 
general interests of the United States. This 
is politics, special interest, bad Senate or- 
ganization, and sectional selfishness at its 
worst. 

The last hope for stopping this vast and 
reckless measure is in the House. There, at 
least, the taxpayers have a few friends. 


Echo Dam Would Open Superb Recreation 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


O7 NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. Speak- 
er, much misinformation has been widely 
distributed about the proposed deyelop- 
ment of the upper Colorado Basin. The 
target for the brunt of these attacks ls 
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Echo Park Dam. Statements have been 
made to the effect that if this dam is 
built, it would flood the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. Those who have made 
a careful study of the plans know this 
just is not true. 

In fact, the director of the Colorado 
State Game and Fish Department, Mr. 
Thomas L. Kimball who is a well-known 
conservationist, contends the reservoir 
will enhance the beauty of the area and 
make it accessible for our people to see it. 

One of the finest articles I have read 
on this subject was written by Mr. Nello 
Cassai, a Denver (Colo.) Post staff writer. 
Iam quite certain my colleagues will find 
this article most interesting and factual. 
For this reason, I submit it for their con- 
sideration. The article: 

DINOSAUR ADVENTURE: EcHo Dam WovuLp 

OPEN SUPERB RECREATION AREA 
(By Nello Cassai) 

Trout and bass fishing supreme are enyl- 
sioned by the State game and fish depart- 
ment if and when controversial Echo Park 
Dam is built in Dinosaur National Park. 

Department Director Thomas L. Kimball 
expressed the conviction Saturday that with 
proper planning the sequestered desert and 
canyon country could become one of the 
most popular playgrounds of the West. 

With 14 others, Kimball took a 4-day float 
trip down the beautiful but treacherous 
Green River and insisted (after an almost 
deliberate dunking) that the silt-laden 
waters could produce fish—beautiful, fight- 
ing fish. 

Furthermore, he said, the huge impound- 
ment of the Green and Yampa Rivers would 
prove highly beneficial to wildlife that now 
abounds in the vast but secluded reservation 
in northwestern Colorado, 

Some wildlife pasture will be flooded, he 
conceded, but more than compensating for 
this will be new grazing areas created by an 
expanded waterline. 

Ducks, geese, and other migratory fowl— 
which now use the park as a major nesting 
area—also should find additional breeding 
grounds in the back swamps of the impound- 
ment. 

A fundamental conservationist, Kimball 
has heard the cries of certain groups which 
charge that construction of the giant dam 
will destroy the scenic beauty of the park. 
But he doesn't agree. 

RECREATIONAL PARADISE 

Although he is taking no active part in 
the argument, he privately sides with 
those who contend the reservoir will enhance 
the beauty of the area—while making it ac- 
cessible to the thousands of Americans who 
spend millions annually in search of new 
thrills and adventures. 

“Beautiful, unspoiled country," Kimball 
admitted. “But with the roads and geogra- 
phy what they are, how many people can 
get in here to see it? A handful. 

“Right now, the canyon section (in which 
the reservoir will be built) is almost wholly 
undeveloped for recreational use.“ 

Tentative plans call for expenditure of $21 
milion in Federal funds for the recreational 
program alone—a program providing facili- 
ties for fishing, boating. swimming, hiking, 
riding, camping, and sightseeing. 

A seine and fly rods were taken along on 
the research expedition, conducted on 3 big 
rubber rafts, yet the 2 rivers yielded only 
equowfish, bonytails, bullheads, and some 
channel cats. Few people fish for sport in 
the little-visited area. 

Kimball likened the situation to that of 
the Colorado River before Hoover Dam was 
built. The Colorado in Nevada and Arizona, 
too, was worthless as a fishing stream be- 
cause of silt and high temperature of the 
water. 
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“Today,” Kimball pointed out, “Lake Mead 
is recognized as the Nation best bass fish- 
ing site, while the river below it—thanks to 
silt control and the release of cold water 
from the base of the dam—is one of our 
finest streams. 

AWESOME BUT RELAXING 

Dinosaur Park is indeed an awesome piece 
of real estate when viewed from a throbbing 
rubber raft on the Green River. Palpitating 
ulcers nurtured carefully through years of 
regimented city living doze quietly as you 
slowly approach the gates of Lodore Canyon, 

But here, ages ago, nature had conyulsions 
and then fashioned a work of unforgettable 
beauty. Here, after a long rest through the 
rolling desert country, the river springs to 
life and thunderously roars its defiance at 
the sheer, multi-colored walls which seek to 
contain it. 

And here ts excitement as the 3 boats, 5 
men to a boat, churn dizzily into the first 
rapids, known appropriately as Disaster Falls. 

The roar is deafening, jagged rocks loom 
ahead, and everybody gets a firmer grip as the 
boat veers wildly through clouds of spray. 
But—two men overboard. 

WET ADVENTURING 


They manage to cling to the sides of the 
bouncing raft, pleading wordlessly, and are 
finally pulled aboard. Wet,“ is the relieved 
pronouncement of State Representative 
Oakley Wade, of Las Animas, and Bob King- 
horn, of Denver. 

The chow stop calls for swimming and 
maybe a water fight. 

Around each bend there is a different 
scene, a new experience, and a challenge 
such as shoot Schoolboy Rapids on a tiny 
one-man raft. (Cold, isn't it, Mr. Kimball?) 

But despite the reasonable rates charged 
for such a trip by River Rat Bus Hatch, of 
Vernal, Utah, few people will risk it. And 
the canyons can be explored no other way 
by the average tourist. 


IMPROVEMENT COST SET 


Based on studies and estimates of the 
National Park Service, here's the way the $21 
million recreational fund would be spent: 
$6,800,000 for 85 miles of roads; $4,100,000 for 
6 area campgrounds; $2 million for park 
headquarters; $1,410,000 for guest lodges 
and restaurants; $1,800,000 for picnic areas 
for 2,000; $900,000 for 200 miles of trails and 
bridal paths; $380,000 for a central and 8 sec- 
ondary museums; $20,000 for 7 boat docks; 
$260,000 for 7 beaches; $2,500,000 for arche- 
ological studies and excavations. 


Safeguard in “A” Bill Is Threatened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor» an important arti- 
cle by Michael Amberg in Labor's Daily 
regarding the Senate amendments to the 
atomic energy bill and in particular the 
effect of the so-called Ferguson amend- 
ment on the Dixon-Yates contract and 
the pattern it sets for at least four addi- 
tional Dixon-Yates type of contracts in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority area: 

SAFEGUARD IN “A” Ba. Is THREATENED 

WasninctTon.—A labor-backed antimonop- 
oly provision written into the Senate ver- 
sion of the atomic-energy bill by Democratic 
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efforts has been marked for junking by the 
Senate-House conferees. 

The conferees voted to gut the safeguard 
following the appeal of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to delete it. 

The affected safeguard is Senator HUBERT 
H. Humpnrery’s (Democrat, Minnesota) 
amendment to prohibit the AEC from licens- 
ing a private firm to build an “A" plant 
when the Attorney General advises that such 
a license would create or maintain a mo- 
nopolistic situation. 

The conferees also adopted the Senate's 
Ferguson and Gore amendments dealing with . 
the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Senator Homer Frrcuson’s (Republican, 
Michigan) amendment would legalize any 
contract AEC makes with a private utility 
for that utility to furnish power to TVA 
for replacement of power sold by TVA to 


The Ferguson amendment would pave the 
way for more deals like Dixon-Yates—vyery 
profitable for utilities, costly for the tax- 
payer, and destructive of TVA, TVA sup- 
porters claim. 

COULD BUILD RING AROUND TVA 


As of April 1953, TVA furnished to AEC’s 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant the output of 
700,000 kilowatts generation capacity and to 
AEC's Paducah, Ky., plant 400,000 kilowatts. 
TVA was further contracted to furnish Oak 
Ridge 1,030,000 kilowatts additional and Pa- 
ducah 805,000 kilowatts more. Thus TVA 
has been selling AEC the output of 1.1 mil- 
lion kilowatts capacity. However, currently 
planned total future TVA power to AEO 
amounts to 2,935,000 kilowatts, ; 

The way is opened by the Ferguson amend- 
ment, its foes charge, not only to legalize 
the 600,000-kilowatt Dixon-Yates contract for 
which no authority was on the statute books 
when the President ordered it, but also to 
permit a ring of such contracts all around 
the TVA area. 

If the administration uses the Ferguson 
amendment to its fullest extent by having 
AEC make contracts like the Dixon-Yates 
one for private utilities to sell to TVA re- 
placement power for all the power TVA fur- 
nishes to AEC, and if these deals are as 
costly as the Dixon-Yates, the Government 
stands to lose between $358.8 million and 
$546 million over a 25-year period. 

That figure is over and above the $92 to 
$140 million that AEC and TVA have esti- 
mated the Government would lose by having 
Dixon-Yates rather than TVA build the 
steam plant to furnish power to TVA cus- 
tomers in replacement of power TVA fur- 
nishes AEC. 

Altogether, TVA is to furnish AEC 2,935,- 
000 kilowatts while private plants will di- 
rectly supply AEC with 2,535,000. 

The amendment by Senator ALBERT GORE 
(Democrat, Tennessee), adopted by the Sen- 
ate and approved by the conferees, would 
bar such a contract from providing that AEC 
repay the private utility for any Federal 
taxes it must pay on profits from the 
contract. 

WOULD HAVE NO LEGAL WEIGHT 


The conference action on the junking of 
the Humphrey amendment was opposed by 
Representative Cuer HOLIFIELD, Democrat, of 
California. è 

The conferees’ tentative decision called for 
deleting the prohibition on AEC’s granting 
the license, and instead merely permitting 
the Attorney General to insert his findings 
in the Federal Register. 

The Federal Register is an official publica- 
tion of the Government usually confined to 
publishing the texts of various executive 
agency regulations which must be obeyed. 
But in this case, if the conference proposal 
becomes law, the publication merely would 
be carrying an interesting expression of the 
Attorney General's opinion having no legal 
significance, observers noted. 
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Not all conference decisions went against 
the public interests amendments adopted by 
“the Senate during the long debate when 
Democratic Senators and a few Republicans 
together with Warxx Morse (Independent, 
Oregon) fought for safeguards demanded by 
labor and other consumer interest groups. 

The conferees retained the gist of the 
Humphrey amendment: 

1. Requiring A-plant licensees selling pow- 
er in interstate commerce to fall under Fed- 
eral Power Commission accounting rules de- 
signed to avoid padded costs leading to in- 


2. Requiring AEC to 
notice to interested parties before granting 
licenses, 

3. Setting up a division or divisions of 
civilian applications of atomic energy with- 
in AEC, 

They retained the intent of Senators Gur 
M. GIuuettTe’s (Democrat, Iowa) and EDWIN 
C. Jounson’s (Democrat, Colorado) amend- 
ments that public and nonprofit cooperative 
groups are to get first crack at buying A- 
power production by Government plants. 

YARDSTICK NOT ENTIRELY LOST 


But the Johnson amendment provision 
that would allow AEC to enter into full-scale 
A-power production and sales, limited only 
by appropriations, was modified in confer- 
ence. The conferees voted to permit AEC 
to build reactors for power production and 
sales, on an experimental, demonstration, 
and developmental basis only. 

The plants could be used for “yardstick” 
purposes, conferees indicated. However, 
other federal agencies like TVA and Bonne- 
ville could apply to AEC for licenses if Con- 
gress approves such applications, the confer- 
ees provided. 

Jounson said he might not be “satisfied” 
with the conference action on his amendment 
but he “probably had to be content with it.“ 
Other liberal Congressmen similarly ex- 
pressed the feeling that they hadn't come off 
entirely on the short end of the stick on the 
Johnson amendment issue though they 
were not entirely happy. 


Why Ike’s Tax Bill Is Called Cornerstone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 27, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there can be little doubt among 
informed people that the Eisenhower 
program is a plan to enrich the few at 
the expense of the many. It is a pro- 
gram which puts special advantage for 
the very rich above the welfare of the 
average citizen. Uncle Sam, under GOP 
leadership, is playing Santa Claus to big 
business and monopoly interests while 
reducing the living standards of the 
people through planned adjustment. 
Adjustment of millions of workers and 
their families means unemployment and 
reduced income, while to the monopoly 
interests it means big profits and in- 
creased power over the economic life of 
the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include herewith an edi- 
torial from Labor, the official publication 
of the railway labor organizations, which 
Points out how the administration tax 
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bill is the cornerstone of the President's 
legislative program: r 
Waay Ixe’s Tax BILL Is CALLED CORNERSTO: 

Congress this week passed the “rich men's 
tax bill.“ which President Elsenhower called 
the cornerstone of his legislative program. 
Ike called it that because his big-business 
advisers sold him on the “trickle-down” 
theory, which is this: 

Giving an incentive to a few top men and 
corporations, by fattening their incomes and 
profits and cutting their taxes. Then they 
will invest more money, provide more jobs 
and production, and make the country pros- 
perous. Thus the benefits will trickle down 
to all the people. 

Critics of that theory point out that the 
automotive industry, for example, is produc- 
ing far more cars than it can sell. How 
would that be remedied by fattening the 
profits of the auto magnates and reducing 
their taxes by the “rich men's tax bill?“ 
Investing more money in the auto industry 
would simply increase the overproduction. 

The only real remedy is increasing the in- 
comes of workers and the people in general 
so they can buy more cars. The benefits of 
this would “trickle up” and create genuine 
and permanent prosperity. 

Ike's advisers, however, were right when 
they told him the tax bill is the cornerstone 
of the program which the administration has 
been pushing through Congress, Without 
the tax cuts, wealthy men could not cash in 
so hugely on the rest of the program. Here's 
why: 

Already given away are offshore oll worth 
countless billions of dollars, some of the 
people's rivers, and atomic electric power 
made possible by $12 billion of the people's 
money and having a future value beyond 
computation. More giveaways of public 
property are still to come. The program also 
includes other legislation, some of it already 
passed, to enrich big special interests. 

How do Oll Trust, Power Trust and other 
magnates cash in on all these giveaways? 
They cash in through corporations, mostly 
through dividends pald by corporations. 
That's why the rich men's tax bill is the 
“cornerstone” of the administration’s pro- 


gram. 

The cashing in will be helped by the tax 
bill in many ways, but the most shocking is 
the “dividend deduction.” This, as originally 
proposed by the administration, would have 
cut stockholders’ income taxes by $1.2 billion 
a year. They will get a cut of more than 
$300 million a year under the bill finally 
passed by Congress. 

The bill will give wealthy men and corpora- 
tions a total tax cut of $3 billion a year, 
when fully in effect after the first year, while 
wage and salary workers continue to pay full 
taxes on their hard-earned incomes. 

The dividend deduction, alone, will pro- 
duce outrageously unfair results like this: 

Take two families, each with husband, wife 
and one child, and an income of $5,000. 
One's income is entirely wage or salary. Its 
income tax will be $420. 

The other family's income is entirely divi- 
dends. Its income tax will be only $328. 
Thus “unearned” income is taxed $92 leas 
than “earned” income of the same size. 

In the “higher brackets,” of course, the tax 
on unearned dividend income is cut still 
more by the rich men's tax bill. And all this 
is just a start. Now that the “principle” of 
the dividend deduction has been established, 
Congress later will be asked to completely 
abolish taxes on dividends. 

Then, because of the dividend deduction 
and other favors and loopholes in the tax 
law, wealthy men will pay practically no 
taxes on the profits from the giveaways they 
are getting from the administration and 
Congress. No wonder the rich men’s tax 
bill is called the cornerstone of Elsenhower’s 
legislative program. 


August 5 
Coffee Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, an awful 
lot has been said and written about cof- 
fee and the reason why the price is so 
high. Much of this talk sounded base- 
less to me, so I decided to get the facts, 
from a man who knew the facts. 

Hugh Bennett, who is the daddy of 
soil conservation and is known and re- 
spected far and wide for his truth and 
veracity and his ability to get the facts 
and explain the facts without fear or 
favor, has recently returned from a 2- 
month inspection tour in Brazil. 


About a week ago I asked Mr. Bennett 
if he would please send me a statement 
about the coffee situation which he said 
he would be happy to do. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert Mr. Bennett's statement 
in the Recorp so that all who read this 
statement may read these facts: 

OBSERVATIONS ON COFFEE 
(By Hugh H. Bennett) 

In 1950 more than half of our coffee came 
from Brazil—1,504,000,000 pounds of a total 
importation of 2,815,000,000 pounds (agri- 
cultural statistics, United States Department 
of Agriculture). Brazil is a big country with 
a large area of excellent coffee land. In size 
it exceeds the combined extent of our 48 
States and its population of some 60 million 
is greater than that of all the other South 
American countries combined. Climatically, 
the range is from humid-tropical in the 
north to subtropical to mild-temperate in 
the general region of Sao Paulo and adjoin- 
ing states. In some respects the weather is 
like that of Florida. 

On July 4, 5, and 6, 1953, an act of God 
struck viciously at Brazil's coffee industry. 
This was a frost that killed to the ground 
millions of newly planted and bearing coffee 
trees. The event failed to make the front 
pages of our newspapers immediately. Its 
significance was not clearly understood at 
first. And this was true in some degree in 
Brazil. 

Heaviest damage was in low places. Great 
quantities of fruit were killed on the tree by 
cold winds, even on high ridges. 

Northern Parana, in the heart of the great- 
est coffee-producing area on earth, was 
hardest hit. Later, when the price of coffee 
was soaring from day to day, the newspapers 
began to take notice. When the price moved 
beyond a dollar a pound nationwide, interest 
was aroused in the United States, Still later, 
at around $1.25 the pound, some people were 
so excited they threatened to stop drinking 
coffee altogether, insisting it was only a 
habit. But the price moved on up. Some 
housewives undertaking to ease the pressurs, 
personally, resorted to panic buying. Others 
talked of boycotting Brazilian coffee. News- 
paper people few down to the coffee country 
to check first hand on the situation. Some 
‘wanted to see if there really had been a frost 
that far south; or whether or not the ad- 
vancing price had anything to do with gi- 
gantic schemes engineered to corner the 
market by storing coffee in warehouses, 
Some were maintaining the advance was due 
entirely to speculation. Others went after 
news stories for their papers. The price of 
coffee had rapidly grown into big news and 
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reporters were in the business of gathering 
news for their papers. 

Much of the excitement seemed to me a 
normal sort of reaction to a momentous 
event. Some seemingly inclined to leap be- 
fore looking talked too much or too critically 
it appeared to me. They got the germ of an 
idea and immediately made a mountain of 
it. Actually the situation was not an easy 
one for foreigners to get to the bottom of, 
or some of the Brazilians, for that matter. 
There were a variety of handicaps, for North 
Americans, such as distance, language dif- 
culties, and their almost complete ignorance 
of the coffee industry, 

People occasionally seem to lose sight of 
the fact that south of the Equator cold 
weather is to the south. In Parana and 
southern Sao Paulo the general rule is not 
to plant coffee in those low positions where 
cold air tends to settle. In such situations 
Trost occurs quite frequently. Last July frost 
reached well above the line rec as 
marking the contour below which coffee cul- 
ture is considered too hazardous. On some 
plantations all trees are reported to have 
been killed or damaged. 


TOO MUCH LECTURING 


Before talking overglibly about the 
economy of producing and marketing coffee, 
we should have been sufficiently realistic to 
understand that neither individuals nor 
small groups can do very much about such 
problems, beyond stirring up misunderstand- 
ings. The coffee industry has wide and com- 
plicated ramifications of supply, demand, and 
world competition. 

Iam not a specialist in the field, but some 
aspects of the situation seem clear. For 
example, boycotting a billion pounds of 
Brazilian coffee off the shelves of groceries 
serving 165 million people, most of whom— 
of the grownups, at least—are confirmed cof- 
fee drinkers, obviously would be no small 
undertaking. It seems much more of an 
improbability—or impossibility. 

Consider the ways of our confirmed coffee 
drinkers. Would boycotting interfere very 
much with their coffee drinking habits? 
Most of them are probably so firmly set in 
their ways they couldn’t change if they 
wanted to. They get up early every morn- 
ing with an irresistable inner urge for a 
steaming cup of coffee. Working their way 
quickly into the kitchen long before breakfast 
time, they brew a whole pot of coffee for 
themselves. And later at regular breakfast 
they call for more. It might be practicable 
to slightly modify such habits but probably 
not for long. 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


We have had high prices before for a 
Variety of commodities—and low prices, too. 
My own experience has been that both kinds 
can hurt, depending on one's bank balance 
and whether or not he is buying or selling. 

Remember 1920? I do, and painfully. 
Like most growers of cotton I had planted 
Uttle but that crop on my North Carolina 
farm that year. The year before shortstaple 
cotton had sold for 40 cents a pound or better, 
At harvest time in 1920 the price was down 
to 7 cents. I couldn't afford to have mine 
Picked. Later on—too late for many—the 
price improved considerably, then it dropped 
to a lower level and remained there so long 
most growers, urged by our Department of 
Agriculture, plowed under a substantial part 
Of thelr almost-matured crop. Some claimed 
it was pure nonsense, but went ahead with 
the plowing under, nevertheless. I quit 
cotton farming during that period—went 
into tree farming, growing loblolly pine for 

_ lumber, poles, and pulp. 

Recently beefsteak put on a price show 
that surprised all of us. At $1.50 a pound 
for choice cuts at the meat counter and 
$4.50 per steak (usually weighing less than 
a pound) in sclect restaurants, some of us 
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asserted we were having nothing more to do 
with such unconscionable charges. We got 
sore enough about it to go on through with 
the resolution for a little while at any rate. 

Housewives marketed for the cheaper cuts 
and served chopped steak—commonly 
known as hamburger. I had forgotten how 
really tough beef could be. This turn of 
events revived old memories. 

City folks began complaining that farm- 
ers were taking unfair advantage of their 
urban cousins, overcharging them for purely 
selfish purposes, So we moved from beef to 
pork and when that too skyrocketed, we 
turned to chicken, then to turkey and from 
there to fish and back again to the special 
cuts. 

There has since been some change in the 
price of meats—a little change that is. 
Some of us are again calling for charcoal- 
broiled steak. It still costs more than it used 
to, but perhaps it Is a little better, especially 
with a few cups of coffee. 

GOOD NEIGHBORLY RELATIONS 


Some of the news articles about coffee 
emanating from Sao Paulo were interesting 
and quite reasonable. An occasional one, 
however, seemed ill-considered. In tone 
these seemed to carry the implication that 
there had been more speculation for selfish 
purposes than damage by frost. Brazilians 
didn’t like that kind of criticism. They, 
too, were paying high prices for coffee, right 
alongside the great fazendas. 

Coffee is big business in Brazil. Any over- 
dose of criticism of the industry is likely 
to hurt somebody's feelings. 

The country has long been our biggest 
good friend in Latin America. Her troops 
fought by the side of ours on some of the 
recent battlefields. Our trade relations have 
been excellent, according to my understand- 
ing. There is every reason why we—all of 
us—should be cautious always in appraising 
the affairs of good neighbors. That is a 
matter of ordinary courtesy. 

Much of the publicity about coffee ap- 
peared to have been based on facts and per- 
tinent field observations. The exceptions 
caused the hard feeling. 

I don't think we know our Brazilian friends 
well enough. We have good business con- 
tacts, but in other matters not enough of 
us go beyond Rio. During my entire stay 
in the country the people I came in contact 
with could not have been kinder or more 
understanding, considerate, and cooperative. 
They are the kind of people we should strive 
to be friendly with—at all times. 


FROSTY WEATHER 


It usually takes a coffee tree 8 to 4 years 
to come into good bearing. Seedlings trans- 
planted from nurseries are set in excava- 
tions about a foot deep and kept shaded for 
several months. As the plants grow the hole 
is gradually filled up with hoe cultivation 
employed in controlling weeds. There may. 
be considerable fruit the third season but 
more the fourth. Some of the new varieties 
now being planted may move into produc- 
tion quicker than the old strains. 

Tens of thousands of trees which have 
sprung up from plants that were frosted to 
the ground are out of production this year 
and are not expected to yield very much 
until 1956. Trees whose fruit was killed by 
cold winds should give a good yield in 1955, 
barring more frost. Frosts seyere enough to 
kill trees have occurred only at long inter- 
vals, In São Paulo, former center of produc- 
tion, you still hear about the destructive 
frost of 1918. That disaster, coupled with 
low prices, induced many growers to destroy 
their coffee trees to make room for cotton, 
rice, and other crops. 

Coffee reported as having been dispatched 
from Sao Paulo in 1918 amounted to seven 
and a quarter million bags, as I have been 
informed, and the following year, only 
4,155,000 bags. 
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Frost damage was heaviest in north Parana, 
present center of production. An estimate 
commonly heard puts the damage at about 
35 percent of the trees killed to the ground. 

Large quantities of fruit were destroyed by 
cold winds on additional millions of trees. 
These should bear a good crop in 1955. An 
estimate frequently heard is that Parana's 
Trosted area will have something like a 40- 
percent crop this year. Next year the expec- 
tation seems to range around a 75- or 80- 
percent crop. Next big crop is expected in 
1956. 

In São Paulo damage was not nearly so 
great except in the southerly zone bordering 
Parana. North of this zone the damage that 
I encountered was seldom more than 15 to 
18 percent of the trees killed or partly killed 
(top branches deadened). 

Summarizing the general coffee outlook it 
appears that Brazil’s crop will be larger in 
1955 and much larger—a big crop—in 1956, 


Brooklyn Navy Yard To Build New 
“Forrestal” Class Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following press release 
regarding the Navy Department’s an- 
nouncement of July 29, 1954: 


Borough Presidept John Cashmore ex- 
pressed gratification today (Thursday) at 
the announcement that the Navy Depart- 
ment has ordered an additional aircraft 
carrier ot the Forrestal class to be built in 
Brooklyn. 

The award of this important construction 
project to the Brooklyn Navy Yard was urged 
recently by the borough president in mes- 
sages to the members of the Brooklyn con- 
gressional delegation, 

When informed of the Navy's announce- 
ment Borough President Cashmore issued 
the following statement from Long Island 
College Hospital, where he has been under- 
going a medical check-up and treatment of 
a bronchial condition: 5 

“The Navy Department's announcement 
that the additional Forrestal class carrier 
will be built in Brooklyn ts gratifying news. 
This is renewed recognition of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard's superior facilities and manpower 
skills and assures substantial employment 
for our Brooklyn workers for a period of sev- 
eral years. 

“I want to congratulate the members of 
our Brooklyn congressional delegation on 
their success in having this great naval con- 
struction project awarded to Brooklyn, I 
want also to congratulate Rear Adm. Roy T. 
Cowdrey, his staff and the men working un- 
der his supervision for having been selected 
to build this new and important vessel for 
our national defense.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following is a letter 
I have received from Eugene A. Thiele, 
secretary of the Master Mechanics & 
Foremen's Association: 

Master MECHANICS & 
FoREMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., August 2, 1954. 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The Master Mechanics & Fore- 

men's Association of the New York Naval 
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Shipyard snd the 16,000 employees whom 
they supervise are deeply grateful to you for 
your aid in having assigned to the New York 
Naval Shipyard the aircraft carrier CVA-62 
for building. 

Please be assured that no stone will be left 
unturned by the New York Naval Shipyard 
to bulld our Navy a first-class ship of the 
highest quality at the lowest possible cost. 

It will be our goal to give our country top 
value for every dollar spent in the building 
of this additional unit for our national de- 
fense. 

May we again say thank you for your in- 
terest in our behalf. 

Yours in the interest of national defense. 

EUGENE A, THIELE, 
Secretary. 


Stevenson Speaks in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


or mIssourI ™ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, Adlai E, Stevenson has recently 
returned from a trip through Alaska, In 
Anchorage, on July 25, he made a speech 
which attracted the largest audience ever 
gathered there to hear a speaker. Itake 
pleasure in presenting here the text of 
Governor Stevenson's Anchorage ad- 
dress: 

Ladies and gentlemen, while T am not an 
oficial and cannot express an official opin- 
jon, I can express my personal opinion that 
your manners are very good and that you 
evidently learned to act like ladies and gen- 
tlemen a long time ago, possibly even before 
I was born. I found out in Fairbanks, 
speaking of being born, that I was discovered 
in Los Angeles just about the same time gold 
was discovered in Fairbanks, which, by the 
way, was my only connection with gold until 
one of your Democratic leaders presented 
me with a nugget and some old prospectors 
panned out some gold dust for me, and now 
I feel so rich I'm afraid I'll begin acting like 
a Republican. 

So much for your manners. But as to the 
hospitality and cordiality of the inhabitants 
of this beautiful, spectacular, and friendly 
Alaska there could be no dispute whatever, 
Perhaps the warmth of your welcome is a 
measure of your affection for my traveling 
companion and Alaska's great and beloved 
friend, Bob Bartlett. But everywhere— 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Fairbanks, and now in 
this splendid city of Fairbanks—we have 
been greeted with a warmth and friend- 
liness that moves me deeply. In Fairbanks 
there were even six large elephants—some- 
thing that had not happened to me since 
I was In the steaming jungles of south Asia— 
and something that I had hardly expected to 
see in Alaska. Indeed, it never occurred to 
me that a Republican administration could 
be in such a big way courteous and so ag- 
gressively symbolic, shall we say? And then 
I discovered it was all a mistake; that I 
wasn't expected to ride a GOP elephant in 
the parade after all (a sport I rather like) 
and that there was a circus in town. 

I'm sure those elephants were a much 
more welcome sight to my old friend and 
former gubernatorial colleague, the Secretary 
of the Interior, or the secretary of the ter- 
rorists, as some say. I'm told, by the way, 
that after what happened down here in 
Anchorage while we were having a circus 
Up in Fairbanks the Republicans are going 
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to bring the elephants back here to trample 
the ground and prevent the further south- 
ward spread of political permafrost, Speak- 
ing of political matters, I understand that 
henceforth the GOP is to be known locally 
as the grand old partition, in view of some 
recent proposals to lighten your burdens by 
cutting off your head. 

But I hope you are not without under- 
standing of Secretary McKay's predicament. 
He too was for statehood for Alaska; to my 
personal knowledge he voted for it repeat- 
edly in governors’ conferences, following elo- 
quent and moving pleas by your former gov- 
ernor, Ernest Gruening, whose speeches will 
live long in the memories of all who heard 
them. But you see it was time for a change, 
and everything changed after the change 
of 1952, including, evidently Secretary Mc- 
Kay's mind about statehood for Alaska, But 
his wasn't the only mind that changed. In 
1950 President Eisenhower of Columbia Uni- 
versity said at Denver: “Quick admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii to statehood will show 
the world that America practices what it 
preaches.” But tn 1953 President Eisenhower 
of Columbia “the gem of the ocean” strongly 
recommended statehood for Hawaii, but said 
not a word about Alaska. Later he said your 
Territory was not ready for statehood. 

It's all a little perplexing. But it is Just 
a small part of the great mystery of what 
happened to the great crusade and all the 
practices that were preached when it was 
time for a change. Two years ago—I have 
reason to remember it—the Democratic 
Party pledged immediate statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawail. The Republicans 
promised as much for Hawaii and almost as 
much for Alaska—or so it seemed. Then 
came your Territorial elections and the dev- 
astating news—Alaska had changed too; it 
had jilted the Democrats and eloped with 
the Republicans. Surely such romantic de- 
votion entitled Alaska to expect honorable 
treatment from her new suitor, And just 
as surely the world has seen no more touch- 
ing or prolonged a case of unrequited love. 

But there is an even stranger side to this 
sad story. Didn't this gay deceiver, this Re- 
publican Party that now stands charged with 
breach of promise to fair Alaska, say a lot 
of other things that sounded good, too? 
Weren't we told that the Nation’s woes were 
caused by a meddlesome and arrogant Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, that henceforth self- 
reliance and self-government would take the 
place of paternalism and centralism? And 
didn't these words seem especially relevant 
to Alaska, the private domain of the Interior 
Department? What was more logical, then, 
than to expect that Alaskans would be re- 
leased from their serfdom, invited into the 
house and giyen a voice in the management 
of the household? 

Instead not only have Alaskans been barred 
from the warmth of the family hearth, but 
their new overseers have cut their rations 
and rebuked their impertinence and belliger- 
ence—which Is evidently a new Republican 
word for an old American virtue. 

All this, as I say, is most perplexing and 
disturbing, and’ the best explanation I have 
heard for the statement by the present head 
of our household that quick admission of 
Alaska would show the world that America 
practices what it preaches is that he made 
that statement when most people thought 
he was a Democrat. 

As a Democrat I am proud of my party’s 
record on Alaska. I am proud that the 
Alaska Rallroad. which has done so much to 
open up the interior was authorized and Ini- 
tiated by Woodrow Wilson's administration, 
The Matanuska colony which gave agricul- 
ture a needed lift and publicized Alaska to 
the world as a new frontier of promise and 
opportunity was a product of the Roosevelt 
administration, and so was the Alaska High- 
way, which supplied the first land link be- 
tween the States and the Territory and 
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which will bring you more and more traf- 
fic and tourists. And I am proud that Alas- 
ka and Hawali never had a greater champion 
of statehood than Harry Truman. Moreover, 
it was under his administration that Alaska 
got needed housing, schools, municipal util- 
ities, airports, and the first real highway 
program. 

I hope it Is not unfair to ask what our Re- 
publican friends have done since a Republi- 
can and a great Alaskan, James Wickersham, 
introduced the first statehood bill way back 
in 1916? Well, I've made some inquiries. 
Perhaps I've talked to the wrong people, but 
about all I can discover la that it was a Re- 
publican administration that passed the so- 
called Jones Act, with its unique discrimi- 
nation against Alaska. 

I can even point with Indelicate pride to 
some words of my own uttered in Seattle a 
couple of years ago: “The development of 
Alaska has meant traffic, commerce, profits, 
population for the Northwest. Now, it you 
and I have our way, Alaska will soon be a 
State.“ I went on to say: “Think of what 
Alaska has already meant, think of what the 
continued development of its natural re- 
sources will mean to the Northwest and to 
the United States at large. Think of the 
watchtower and fortress it Is against the 
Communist threat, and how close to the 
heart of our economy that threat would be 
if it had remained in Russian hands. 
Seward’s folly has become our wealth and 
our security.” 

There is much that T should like to talk 
about here in this vast empire of the North 
which stirs the Imagination and the spirit 
of Americans. But let me say just a word 
about our affairs abroad because your near- 
ness to those Russian hands, to Soviet Si- 
beria, makes Alaskans perhaps even more 
keenly interested in the Pacific and aware 
of the serious nature of what is transpiring 
in Asia than other Americans, 

I know developments with respect to Alas- 
Ka have disappointed you. And I know that 
McCarthyism as a symptom of America’s 
nervous mood and as a startling revelation of 
a constitutional crisis, has been profoundly 
disturbing to many more of us. And so are 
the legislative impotence, the executive con- 
fusion, and the paralyzing divisions within 
the majority party which is charged not only 
with governing us but with leading the great 
coalition of the non-Communist world in this 
perilous period. Even our career services 
have been undermined by the ravenous appe- 
tite for jobs for the faithful, and partisan- 
shap of a virulence hitherto unknown has 
imperiled the hope of bipartisanship at this 
critical time. (Indeed, they do not seem to 
be able to practice bipartisanship within 
the Republican Party.) 

But far more disturbing than what la hap- 
pening in Alaska or in the States is the disin- 
tegration abroad. The shooting has stopped, 
but Korea is still divided and there is no 
peace or unification in sight. And this week 
in Indochina the West suffered its worst 
disaster since the loss of China, Again the 
shooting has stopped but Communist China 
has staked out another menacing salient 
into free Asia and enveloped 13 million 
people and one of the richest rice-growing 
areas in the Orient, 

This is the sorry sequel of all the foolish, 
boastful Republican talk about liberation 
of the enslaved nations, about unleashing 
Chiang Kai-shek, seizing the initiative, a 
new look tn foreign policy, no more little 
wars as in Korea, and, finally, that threaten- 
ing talk by the Secretary of State and the 
Vice President about maasive atomic retalia- 
tion which scared our allies half to death Lf 
not eur enemies. 

All those bold words and ringing slogans 
of the past 2 years sound a little hollow now. 
The New Look collapsed at the first test. The 
administration was not prepared to fight, 
nor could it negotiate, because the right- 
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wing Republicans have successfully identi- 
fied negotiation with appeasement. Unable 
to fight, unable to negotiate, unable even to 
speak with a coherent tongue, United States 
policy defaulted, France salyaged what she 
could out of the endless, weary war in Indo- 
china, and the Communists not only added 
valuable and strategic territory but threw 
the western alliance into confusion and dis- 
sension which is Russia's greatest goal and 
dearest dream. 

The blame for this misfortune, the original 
sin, it seemed to me at the time I visited 
Indochina and the Red River Delta battle- 
fields last year, must be laid to France. 
It was clear to all with eyes to see that 
colonialism in Asia died with World War II. 
Britain and then Holland granted inde- 
pendence to their vast Asian poresersions— 
India. Burma, Indonesia, and so forth— 
and thereby prevented the nationalist up- 
risings which the Communiets could exploit. 
Had France done likewise and granted gen- 
uine independence in orderly, sincere stages 
to Vietnam there very likely would have 
been no war in Indochina. 

But the blame for the collapse of our 
policy in Asia remains our reeponsibility, and 
we shall fail again and again unless we 
profit from this experience. The fact is 
that our thinking since the war has been 
nourished on myths—the myth, for exam- 
ple, that Truman and Acheson and a few 
sinister men in the State Department caused 
the Chinese Communist revolution; the myth 
that Roosevelt gave Eastern Europe to the 
Communists at the Yalta Conference; the 
myth that other peoples have to be for us 
or they are against us, and £0 on. 

One of our political parties created and 
cultivated these myths to dircredit the other. 
Now it is in power and the victim of its own 
mythology—and about the only policy they 
can agree upon is fashioned of words, slo- 
gans, bluff; yes, and defense cuts just when 
we gesture belligerently and talk the loudest. 
But the stuff that dreams are made of col- 
lapses when it meets hard reality. Until we 
learn to distinguish words from reality and 
foolish elocution from effective action we 
will be in trouble and our alliances, our 
security, in jeopardy. 

To avoid such misleading confusion, to 
face reality, to enlighten the people, as I see 
it, is the function—the responsibility—of 
leadership at a time like this. Will the lead- 
ers of our Government Jead this way? Will 
they eschew mythology and demagogery? 
Will they enlighten the people, or will they 
continue to confuse words with reality, 
myths with truths? Im afraid so. I'm 
afraid there are too many people who value 
public office above public understanding and 
even public security. 

I suspect in the forthcoming campaign 
Communists at home will get more attention 
than communism abrond, yesterday more 
attention than tomorrow, and myths more 
support than truths. Already close associ- 
ates of the President, over whom he seems 
to have little influence, have impugned the 
very loyalty of President Truman, spread 
wild falsehoods about subversives in the 
Government they inherited, sponsored lec- 
tures on “20 years of treason” under the 
Democrats, and now the Vice President, if 
you please, is blaming the failure of the 
French in Indochina on the Democrats, while 
the President depends on Democratic help to 
accomplish anything—and talks plaintively 
about bipartisanship. Having little to talk 
about in the way of legislative accomplish- 
Inents in two sessions of Congress and much 
not to talk about at home and abroad, I 
suspect the Republican campaigners will all 
be wildly waving the red shirt before long 
and outdoing Senator McCartny, while the 
President says “tut, tut,” and pleads for the 
election of more good Republicans to sabo- 
tage his proposals, as they did his housing 
bill last week. 
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In short, when we ever needed clarity, 
honesty, and reality more, I fear we are in 
for another deluge of epithets and nonsense, 
I only hope the Democrats can keep their 
equilibrium and see and say things clear 
and straight because they will soon inherit 
a larger responsibility for our leadership and, 
I pray, for the restoration of the dignity, 
the reason, and the calm confidence of our 
great Nation which is the last hope of free 
men in a shrinking world. 

And I hope, too, that we Democrats will 
see clear and straight about Alaska. While 
as a Democrat I note with no surprise that 
the pious talk about a great crusade has van- 
ished without a trace, as an American I can 
find no comfort in the state of our national 
affairs, and no reassurance in the reckless 
partisanship with which this administration 
approaches many problems of vital concern 
to all Americans. 

Surely the question of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii is not a partisan issue, to 
be considered in the light.of its possible 
benefits to one party or the other. You gave 
solid evidence that this was not a partisan 
issue when you voted strongly in favor of 
statehood in 1946. And I am reliably in- 
formed that if a referendum were held now 
the endorsement would be even more em- 
phatic. For my part that should be decisive. 
If the people of Alaska in the present state 
of development want statehood, they should 
have it. That's the way the other Terri- 
tories were treated, and I see no reason for 
discriminatory treatment for Alaska or Ha- 
wail, and certainly not on any such grounds 
as their probable political alinement. 

I don't hear it said at home that Alaska 
with 180,000 should not have the same rep- 
resentation in the Senate as my State of 
Illinois with 9 million, for example. But I 
do hear it said in Washington that Alaska is 
not ready for statehood. I think 1 have 
heard most of the arguments against state- 
hood, and the only one with any plausibility 
seems to be that you can’t meet the costs of 
proper self-government and development. I 
spent 4 years worrying about how to meet 
the costs of running the State of Illinois, 
and I would be the last person to underesti- 
mate the problem of financing State govern- 
ment in these days of high Federal taxes. 
But I seem to recall that most of the 35 
States taken into the Union were pronounced 
insolvent or worse before their admission, 
and look at them now. 

I confess I've almost drowned in rain out- 
doors and in figures and arguments indoors 
during my exciting visit here. And the truth 
is, I suspect, that no one can foresee just 
how Alaska will fare as a State. What we 
do know is that self-government leads to 
self-development Just as surely as faith leads 
to salvation, 

You who have staked your futures here in 
Alaska understand far better than I the man- 
Hold problems which now stand in the way 
of your further development. And you have 
convinced me that Alaskans do not look upon 
statehood as a simple solution to all difficul- 
ties, past, present, or future. What most of 
you seem to believe is that only the rights 
and responsibilities of self-rule can give im- 
petus to the greater growth of which this 
land is so manifestly capable, and that, firm 
in that faith, you are willing to risk the 
gloomy predictions of some of the statis- 
ticians. 

There is little that I can add to a discus- 
sion with which you are all so familiar. But 
perhaps you will Indulge a visitor from out- 
side (a rather exclusive phrase that I don't 
altogether like) in some notions on the rea- 
sons why the United States needs the State 
of Alaska, 

First, I belleve that statehood will con- 
tribute to the greater security of the United 
States. A decade of technological advances 
and political setbacks has turned Alaska into 
our No, 1 strategic frontier, Much as we all 
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recoil at the thought that global war may be 
forced upon us, none of us questions the 
need to build up adequate defenses. Our 
military commanders have long since recog- 
nized the significance of Alaska's geographi- 
cal position—a bare 50 miles from Soviet 
Russia. While I know President Eisenhower 
prefers territorial status for defense and I 
must defer to his special competence in this 
field, it seems to me that a sparsely popu- 
lated outpost, no matter how stoutly forti- 
fied, is a poor substitute for a vigorous, grow- 
ing community of freemen, dedicated to the 
defense of their homes and their country. 

A second reason for the State of Alaska is 
that it offers greater economic opportunity 
for all. Every American schoolchild, I sup- 
pose, has learned that Alaska has paid for 
its purchase price many times over. Fewer 
realize that most of the wealth produced 
by Alaska's gold, furs, and fish has been 
pumped out and little reinvested in the de- 
velopment of the Territory itself. 

I have seen the great new pulp plant at 
Ketchikan. A promising beginning is now 
being made to tap Alaska’s great reservoir 
of timber, and also of waterpower. No one 
knows the true extent or variety of its min- 
eral deposits. But statehood can provide a 
framework within which to build a stable, 
integrated economy, based not on a colonial 
policy of exploitation but on a democratic 
policy of joint endeayor and self-improve- 
ment. 2 

Alaska has been called America's last 
frontier. It is certainly our present frontier. 
And its challenge has attracted thousands of 
Americans, many of them equipped with 
little more than a spirit of adventure and 
native resourcefulness when they arrived. 
It is in the nature of our people to migrate 
in search of greater economic opportunity. 
The State of Alaska would, I am convinced, 
hold out that prospect to scores of thou- 
sands of other venturesome Americans once 
its great economic potential is freed for 
orderly development. 

And finally, there is, in my judgment. 
another reason why we need Alaska in the 
Union. We all stand to profit from the coun- 
sel and experience of two Alaskan spokes- 
men in that greatest of all deliberative bod- 
jes—the United States Senate. I can under- 
stand that you will think of your repre- 
sentatives in Congress first in connection 
with your own interests. But I prefer to 
think for a moment of the benefits that 
would accrue to all Americans if the voice 
of Alaska were joined to the voices of the 
other 48 States. 

I would expect, for example, that a con- 
gressional delegation from Alaska would 
help to demolish the myth that foreign and 
domestic policies are unrelated and mutu- 
ally exclusive. Alaska’s proximity to Asia 
as I have said gives you a special interest 
in and awareness of not only the problems 
of national defense, but also the entire range 
of American policy in the Pacific. I do not 
think it facetious to add that your long 
tutelage as second-class citizens should en- 
able your spokesmen to discuss with rare 
understanding some of the problems of co- 
lonial areas in other parts of the world. 

On the domestic side, Alaska's deep con- 
cern with the management of her vast store 
of natural resources should equip her spokes- 
men to deal wisely and progressively with 
some of the biggest issues facing the United 
States today. Whether it concerns water- 
power, minerals, or Jand, the question of re- 
sources policy is the same—how shall those 
irreplaceable national assets be administered 
and used in a fashion to improve the well- 
being of America and Americans. 

You know how, in the early days, ruth- 
less exploitation decimated the Alaskan seal 
and otter population. You have seen how 
inadequate regulation of the fisheries has 
affected your economic life. And you know 
how development of your forests and abun- 
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dant waterpower would stimulate the growth 
of industry, with all its attendant benefits. 
Against a background of such experience, an 
Alaskan congressional delegation could, I 
should think, make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the national debate on how to make 
the most of our precious resources. 

I do not begrudge the Republicans the 
right to put forward thelr own policies, or 
even to put forward Democratic policies and 
call them Republican. But like many others 
I am distressed to see our Republican friends 
defer in so many fields the difficult job of 
formulating national policy in favor of ir- 
responsible and divisive partisan recrimina- 
tion, and accusation. 

“It’s time for a change,“ sald the Republi- 
cans in 1952, and the American people 
agreed. Many did so in the belief that the 
responsibility of leadership would serve to 
sober and unite a party too long frustrated 
and united only by ambition for public 
office. I confess that, once the verdict was 
in, I too found some solace in this hope. 

I find little solace today. The patient and 
effective effort to build up the strength and 
unity of the free world has given way to a 
bluff and bluster which threatens to leave 
us with few friends and no security. At 
home, two decades of progress and reason 
have been labeled 20 years of treason, under 
the official imprimatur of the Republican 
National Committee, which is possibly the 
greatest slander of the intelligence of the 
American people ever uttered. And still— 
after 2 years—the only area of agreement 
among Republicans is their old hunger of 
public office and their old habit of blaming 
everything on the Democrats. 

I am heartened by the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party has kept its head under this 
continued torrent of abuse, and has pro- 
vided the Nation with a responsible and 
loyal opposition in our greatest parllamen- 
tary tradition. But it is neither the respon- 
sibility nor the privilege of the minority 
party to lead the Nation. Effective, mean- 
ingful bipartisanship is impossible without a 
leadership which understands that the wel- 
fare of the Nation is nonpartisan and that 
no one party holds a monopoly on wisdom 
or loyalty. 

Nor are we Justified in that to- 
day's problems are vastly more difficult than 
those of our predecessors, What we do know 
is that the margin for error has been reduced. 
Great decisions must be made in the knowl- 
edge that they may change for all time the 
course of our Nation, possibly the course of 
civilization itself. 

There are no panaceas, slogans, or catch- 
words which will fend off danger or bring 
about progress. Nor can any of us foresee 
the future. We must rely, as those before 
us, upon industry, intelligence, and, above 
all, faith. Americans of both parties and of 
no parties will put their heads and hearts 
together when inspired by leadership en- 
dowed with humility and courage, wisdom 
and conviction. They will not and cannot 
do so when they are fed on the harvest of 
suspicion and watered by the fountain of re- 
crimination. For the future belongs to all 
of us or none of us. And “us” includes the 
warm, stout hearts and the breathicss maj- 
esty of Alaska. 


Emergency Credit 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 
IN THE OUE OP KEPRESENTATIVAN 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no question but that this bill is 
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an emergency measure. It is a bil 
which, of course, is brought up under 
suspension of the rules, because it was on 
the Consent Calendar yesterday and for 
some reason or other it was passed over 
without prejudice. Bringing up a bill 
of the importance of this one under sus- 
pension of the rules is a procedure of 
which I approve, and which I think the 
leadership is wise in following.. There 
are other emergencies besides this par- 
ticular emergency. There is the emer- 
gency confronting the American people 
with reference to the price of coffee. I 
had an interesting colloquy with my 
friend the gentleman from Kansas yes- 
terday, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, and also my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jackson] on the subject of 
coffee and whether or not a bill which is 
on the Speaker's desk would be called 
up for the purpose of enabling the House 
to pass on the question of a Scnate 
amendment including coffee as subject 
to the Commodity Exchange Act. I 
know of no subject which, from the do- 
mestic angle, attracts more keenly the 
interest of the American people. Any- 
one who uses coffee is a consumer. As I 
say, there is no subject which attracts 
more keenly the interest of the Ameri- 
can people than the question of coffee 
and the speculation in coffee. With all 
due regard to what my friend the gen- 
tleman from Kansas said yesterday 
about there being a doubt whether the 
speculation caused an increase in the 
price of coffee—the sharp increase that 
has taken place, the American people 
think, and I think they are pretty nearly 
right, that speculation in the United 
States has played a very important part 
in the sharp increase in the price of cof- 
fee to the American people. There is no 
question that the American people have 
been compelled to pay probably tens of 
millions of dollars more for coffce dur- 
ing the last year and one-half than they 
would if speculation had not taken place. 
This bill is an emergency bill which I 
favor. The question of coffee, and in- 
cluding it in the Commodity Exchange 
Act, seems to me also to be an emer- 
gency, and I hope before this session is 
over, the bill will be brought up and the 
Senate amendment concurred in. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
direct a question to the chairman of the 
committee. I understood him to state 
that this bill does not make any provi- 
sion for refinancing loans and that re- 
financing loans are excluded from the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HOPE. That is correct, Of 
course, where the borrower is in finan- 
cial difficulty and has loans from other 
lending agencies, there is always an 
effort made to take care of that indebt- 
edness by getting a standby agreement 
from the other creditors. But it is not 
the thought that this legislation would 
be used for the purpose of bailing out 
other creditors. We want to make these 
funds go as far as we can to those who 
need the funds. It does not make any 
provisions for refinancing. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to state 
my personal appreciation, and I am sure 
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the appreciation of my constituents for 
this legislation being reported out. I 
am for the bill and I intend to vote for 
it. But I wonder if it would be in order 
for the chairman to tell us if there are 
any plans to bring out legislation for re- 
financing loans. The information I 
have from my district, which is in a 
drought area, is that we are in danger of 
a real siege of foreclosures down there 
and that our farmers and stockmen 
have been so hard hit by 3 straight years 
of drought that unless there is some pro- 
vision made for refinancing along the 
lines of the Andersen-Schoeppel bill that 
passed the Senate the other day and 
which is now in the committee headed 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas, we are going to have a major 
disaster that could affect the entire Na- 
tion in its ultimate effects, I just won- 
der if it would be in order for the gen- 
tleman to tell us whether the committee 
has any plans to bring out legislation for 
refinancing loans to meet this emer- 
gency at the base of the problem on the 
financing of these farms and cattle 
ranches. 

Mr. HOPE. I will be very glad to tell 
the gentleman what the committee has 
done, The committee had a hearing on 
the bill to which the gentleman referred 
earlier this week. At that hearing, we 
heard from the head of the Farmers 
Home Administration and also from a 
representative of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. It was the conclusion, 
after hearing that testimony, and after 
hearing from those who were in favor 
of the legislation, to which the gentle- 
man has referred, that it was not neces- 
sary at this time to pass refinancing leg- 
islation. 

The head of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, Mr. McLeish, stated that in 
practically all cases they have been able 
to get standby agreements with creditors, 
and in that way they can make Govern- 
ment money go a great deal further than 
if they have to use it to refinance exist- 
ing indebtedness. It may be later on the 
situation will develop where refinancing 
is needed, but the committee felt that for 
the time being this bill, together with 
other funds that have been made avail- 
able, would be sufficient to take care of 
the situation. But when the Congress 
returns if the situation appears to be dif- 
ferent, I know the committee will take 
up the matter. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


Foreign Aid Is No Bargain for Wisconsin 
Taxpayers 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in matters relating to foreign 
policy, my friend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] and 
I have held opposite views. On July 28, 
in the Senate, he opened the debate on 
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the mutual security bill of 1954—foreign 
aid. It was an able presentation in sup- 
port of the full amount provided in the 
measure and generally expressed the 
views of those who have supported that 
legislation. I respect that point of view 
but differ almost wholly with it in view 
of present world conditions. I have 
asked for this time to answer in part 
the argument that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin IMr. Witty] has made, 
namely, that the foreign-aid spending 
has been of great benefit to the people 
of the State of Wisconsin. 

He.says that Wisconsin agriculture in 
the past 5 years has exported $175 mil- 
lion worth of farm products. Industry, 
he states, for that same period has ex- 
ported about $111 million of industrial 
or manufactured items, or a total of 
$286 million of income for business and 
agriculture. So much for what we re- 
ceived in my State, and I do not mini- 
mize the amount my State has received 
and the work it has provided for Wiscon- 
sin people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Senator did not 
mention what the foreign aid spending 
is costing the taxpayers of Wisconsin. 
This is a glaring omission, in my opinion, 
because it fails to give the people in my 
State the true picture, but only one side 
of it. I shall attempt to answer the im- 
portant question as to what Wisconsin is 
paying for this program and submit some 
pertinent facts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that for- 
eign aid is no bargain for the taxpayers 
in my State, in spite of $286 million of 
goods sold under it. The record is clear. 

We have engaged in foreign-aid giving 
from July 1945, for 9 long years, and 
the total net aid provided in that period 
has been in excess of $59 billion. For 
economic aid we have advanced more 
than $38 billion, and for military assist- 
ance more than $21 billion. 

This program for the period that I 
have mentioned cost the taxpayers of 
my State $1,223,680,000. Only 11 other 
States paid more than Wisconsin. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what has been the 
charge upon Wisconsin for the 5-year 
period mentioned in the Senator's 
speech? Keep in mind that the income, 
according to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], amounted to $286 
million. 

However, the cost or charge upon the 
taxpayers of Wisconsin was actually 
$504,370,400. It is my contention that 
the foreign-aid program has not helped 
the people in Wisconsin but actually 
they have paid almost twice as much to 
support the program than they have re- 
ceived. I repeat again, Mr. Speaker, 
that the program has been no bargain 
for Wisconsin taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, proponents .of the for- 
eign-spending program justify their 
positions with the argument that our 
dollars will prevent the onward march 
of communism in Europe and Asia. 

The record is abundantly clear that 
the expenditure of money is not stop- 
Ping aggressive communism. Here is 
the record and it cannot be successfully 
refuted. 

Before World War II, the world’s only 
Communist country was the Soviet 
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Union, containing 170 million people in 
8.1 million square miles. 

During World War II. Soviet Russia 
swallowed up Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania, plus parts of Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, China, and 
Japan. 

Just after World War II, Communists 
directed by Moscow took over all of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
Soviet troops occupied East Germany 
and East Austria. Later, Yugoslavs 
broke with Moscow. 

By 1950, Chinese Communists backed 
by Russia had conquered all of main- 
land China. In that year, Communists 
in North Korea attacked South Korea 
on Moscow's orders. Later, truce terms 
left North Korea in Communist hands, 
In 1951, Communist China conquered 
Tibet, on India’s borders. 

Now, in Indochina, Communists take 
over another 12 million people or more. 

Net result: In 15 years, Communists 
have taken an additional 5.5 million 
square miles of territory and nearly 600 
million people. The Communist empire 
today embraces 13.6 million square miles, 
one-fourth of the earth's land surface, 
and 800 million people, a third of the 
population of the earth. 

In all sincerity, Mr. Speaker, these 
facts are a complete refutation of the 
argument that American dollars have 
stopped communism militarily or politi- 
cally. 


H. R. 8193 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proximately a year and a half ago the 
President urged the Congress to enact 
emergency legislation to admit 120,000 
refugees, escapees, and distressed per- 
sons in friendly European countries to 
the United States. The President 
pointed out that it is imperative that 
we join with other nations in helping 
to find a solution to the grave problem 
of homeless and distressed persons and 
population pressures. He stated: 

These refugees, escapees, and distressed 
peoples now constitute an economic and 
political threat of constantly growing mag- 
nitude. They look to traditional American 
humanitarian concern for the oppressed. 
International political considerations are 
also factors which are involved. We should 
take reasonable steps to help these people 
to the extent that we share the obligation 
of the free world. 


The Congress promptly enacted such 
emergency legislation and on August 7, 
1953, the President signed into law the 
Emergency Migration Act of 1953. We 
read in the newspapers daily of families 
arriving in the United States from vari- 
ous European countries as a result of 
this special legislation. 

In Italy an unusual and unexpected 
situation has developed. The Emer- 
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gency Migration Act of 1953—also re- 
ferred to as the Refugee Relief Act— 
provided for the issuance of 15,000 special 
nonquota visas to Italian nationals who 
have immediate relatives in the United 
States—sisters, brothers, and adult chil- 
dren of American citizens. It also pro- 
vided for the issuance of 45,000 special 
nonquota visas to Italian nationals who 
could qualify as refugees or escapees. I 
believe that the drafters of this emer- 
gency legislation now realize that the 
special nonquota allocations for Italian 
nationals should have been reversed. In 
other words, the 45,000 visas should have 
gone to the relatives of American citizens 
and the 15,000 to those who qualify as 
refugees or escapees. It has turned out 
that comparatively few Italian nationals 
qualify in the latter category as very few 
individuals who. fied their homelands to 
escape political persecution resettled in 
Italy. On the other hand, many, many 
more relatives of American citizens have 
applied for nonquota visas under provi- 
sions of the Refugee Relief Act than can 
possibly be accommodated with the 
meager allotment of 15,000 visas. To 
date the American consular officers in 
Italy have on file approximately 44,000 
approved petitions filed by American 
citizens for their relatives in Italy. 
Latest information from the visa office of 
the State Department is that only ap- 
proximately 1,000 Italian nationals have 
applied for admission to the United 
States under the refugee-escapee provi- 
sions of the Refugee Relief Act. 

The Senate Chamber has an oppor- 
tunity. to correct this situation and I 
sincerely hope that this will be done be- 
fore the 83d Congress adjourns in the 
next week or so. H. R. 8193 which was 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives on March 15, 1954, and reported to 
the Senate by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on August 2, contains a provision 
for permitting the issuance of nonquota 
visas to Italian nationals who are imme- 
diate relatives of American citizens but 
do not qualify as refugees or escapees. 
In other words, it throws open to Italians 
with approved visa petitions on file in 
their behalf any portion of the 45,000 
nonquota visas which are not utilized by 
Italian nationals qualifying as refugees 
or escapees, 

The excerpt quoted previously from 
President Eisenhower's letter of April 
22, 1953 gives strong evidence of the 
importance of opening our doors to the 
oppressed and needy of friendly coun- 
tries. 

Our Government has pledged itself 
time and again to aid friendly countries 
who are in need. We have learned that 
outright appropriation of funds alone 
cannot totally relieve economic distress 
and the threat of communism. One of 
the friendliest and most helpful gestures 
we can make to Italy is to ease her burden 
of overpopulation and arranging for the 
reuniting of loved ones in the United 
States. Italy's major problem—unem- 
ployment—is caused by overpopulation. 

Of a total population of 47 million, 
Italy’s unemployed consistently exceeds 
2 million. The United States and other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
could absorb most of these people with- 
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out disrupting their economies. In fact, 
they would have everything to gain by 
taking in these people who are renown 
for their special skills in arts, science, 
industry, culture and spirit. The role of 
Italians in the heroic drama of the build- 
ing of our own Nation is written across 
the land and in the pages of our history 
books. 

I hope other Members here today will 
also urge the Senate leaders to schedule 
H. R. 8193 for consideration within a day 
or two in order to ensure enactment be- 
fore the 83d Congress adjourns. 


Suez: Blow to Reds or Step Toward War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

Only time can show whether the British 
decision to evacuate the big military base 
near the Suez Canal was wise or unwise. 

In judging the results one must remem- 
ber that, having got the British out of the 
base, the Egyptians will almost surely refuse 
to renew their present contract with the 
Suez Canal Company that expires in 1957. 
From then on, they will claim undisputed 
authority over the most important inter- 
national waterway in the world. 

Here are some of the arguments on both 
sides. 

Partisans of the agreement: British evac- 
uation of Suez is merely the application of 
the Anglo-American principle that every peo- 
ple has a right to govern (or misgovern) it- 
self. Its first effect was a burst of joy among 
the Egyptians. Radio Cairo began its an- 
nouncement with the lyrical words: 

“O free and glorious, it pleases the Egyp- 
tian radio at this historical moment, the 
moment of happiness, joy, dignity, and free- 
dom,” ete. 

RED PROPAGANDA 

The Anglo-Egyptlan agreement demon- 
strates that the free world is backing the 
new Asian nationalist movement, thereby 
cutting the ground from under Communist 
propaganda. 

It makes it possſble for Egypt and the 
other Arab countries to join with Turkey 
and Pakistan and Iran in the real defense 
of the Middle East. 

The withdrawal of British troops from 
Suez actually, in the atomic age, strengthens 
Britain militarily. 

It is therefore in every sense a factor mak- 
ing for peace and greater strength of the 
free. 

Critics of the agreement: Rubbish. Brit- 
ain’s surrender to Egyptian (and American) 
pressure is another instance of the West’s 
unrealistic preference for abstract ideas 
above self-preservation. 

Making the Egyptians happy is not going 
to make them allies of the West. It is far 
more likely to create more pro-Communist 
“neutrals” like liberated India and Indo- 
nesia. Not all nationalist movements are 
helpful to the West. 

An immediate result of Suez un- 
restrictedly to Egypt is going to be a vast 
recrudescence of demands for complete in- 
dependence from France on the part of 
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Tunisians, Moroccans, and ultimately Al- 

gerians. This will further weaken France 

without strengthening the West. These un- 

derdeveloped countries—like go- 

ing to become more happy hunting grounds 

for communism, not bulwarks against it. 
POLITICAL WEAPONS 


Furthermore, the Egyptians are not going 
to run the Suez Canal impartially, but se- 
lectively as a political weapon, Just as they 
are now keeping it closed to Israeli goods 
and shipping on the pretext that they are 
still “at war“ with Israel, tomorrow they will 
close it to British or American ships. It 1s 
questionable whether they can even keep the 
canal in technical repair. 

Moreover, now that the we have granted 
the Egyptians the right to control an inter- 
national waterway because it cuts Egypt's 
soll. how are we going to prevent the Pan- 
amanians from taking control of the Panama 
Canal on the same grounds? 

To imagine, moreover, that Egypt will use 
any arms it gets to oppose communism is 
childish. The Egyptians are unaware of the 
existence of a Communist danger. They will 
use whatever arms they get to threaten and 
perhaps actually to attack Israel, along with 
other fanatical Arab countries. Only yes- 
terday Premier Jamal al-Nasir of Egypt said 
publicly: 

“We wish to say that unless Israel is 
pushed back at least to the boundaries de- 
termined by the United Nations the situa- 
tion in the Arab East threatens to explode.“ 


TOWARD WAR 


To imagine that the Israel will return 
part of the Promised Land without fighting 
is absurd. Therefore giving arms to Egypt 
1s a step not toward peace but toward a new 
war. No three-power declaration by the 
United States, Britain, and France is going to 
stop this. 

Britain's decision to move its air and naval 
command to Cyprus is equally dangerous. 
For Greece is properly claiming the over- 
whelmingly Greek population at Cyprus. 
Therefore in leaving a dubious Arab country, 
Britain is mortally offending a reliable ally. 
Does this make for peace? 

Finally. it is doubtful f British troops 
in Britain are as much a deterrent to further 
Communist aggression as British troops at 
Suez—unless, of course, Sir Winston Church- 
111 intends to seek “peaceful coexistence” 
with the Communists right to the point 
where they attack Britain itself. 

Well, there you have the gist of the two 
arguments. Time alone—and Egypt—can 
prove the critics to be wrong. 


Our Mixed-Up Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the 
Tecent debate on the atomic energy legis- 
lation, the concept of free enterprise, 
which has contributed so forcefully to 
the growth of our national economy, was 
extensively illuminated. The columnist 
George Sokolsky has written an excellent 
article on this subject entitled “Our 
Mixed-Up Economy,” which appeared in 
the July 30, 1954, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THESE Dars 


(By George Sokolsky) 
OUR MIXED-UP ECONOMY 


The great debate over atomic power which 
frightened so many politicians is, in reality, 
a struggle over whether the economy of this 
country is to remain capitalistic, to become 
socialized, or to be what is sometimes called 
mixed. A better phrase would be mixed- 
up. 
Ultimately all power, light, and heat for 
the United States ought to come from atomic 
fission. Into the production of this unit of 
industry, the Government of the United 
States has poured approximately $5 billion of 
the taxpayers’ money. It can, therefore, be 
argued that this product of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is the property of the 
Government of the United States. 

A little foresight, however, will undoubt- 
edly frighten those who believe in capitalism, 
because if the atomic energy industry is 
capable, at low cost,-of providing power, 
light, and heat, the coal and electricity in- 
dustries will sooner or later go out of ex- 
istence. This means that those who invest- 
ed their private earnings in these industries 
will suffer a loss due to competition by the 
Government of the United States, unless the 
Government purchases the plants and equip- 
ment. 

It can be said that new inventions make 
old industries obsolescent; that as new ideas 
and new methods prevail, they take the 
place of existing means of production and 
distribution, as the automobile replaced the 
horse and carriage. In the changeover from 
one type of production and distribution, pri- 
vate enterprise has some opportunity for 
readjustment. Those who owned railroad 
shares could purchase automobile company 
shares. Very few such enterprises are mo- 
nopolies owned by single individuals, but 
represent a wide distribution of ownership 
which amounts to public participation in the 
risk for profit or loss. 

Whatever the Government owns is a mo- 
nopoly, held by the political power of the 
state. The combination of political and 
economic power, controlled by a bureauc- 
racy that is impervious to the shifts in the 
elected echelons of Government, leads inev- 
itably to fascism, which is the Government 
control of both the political and economie 
power. 

Capitalism is an economic system in which 
the individual is able to invest his surplus 
earnings in enterprise according to his pri- 
vate Judgment and at his own risk. Capital- 
ism in the United States has been modified 
by the tax system which limits the accumu- 
lation of the individual's earnings, first by a 
graduated income tax and secondly by a 
graduated inheritance tax. 

These limitations have not served to end 
the period of expansion of American indus- 
try, but there is a constant fear in this coun- 
try that the reservoirs of privately owned 
capital will decrease. The Government, dur- 
ing the war years, and subsequently, made 
large loans to private enterprises, some of 
which came into existence and expanded on 
Government loans rather than by public par- 
ticipation in the enterprise. 

The TVA and some other enterprises are 
owned by the Government in competition 
with private companies producing power and 
light. Such Government enterprises enjoy 
the advantage of not paying for the capital 
they use and of not paying taxes. The de- 
velopment of atomic energy for power and 
light as a Government enterprise will elimi- 
nate private capital from this phase of in- 
dustry altogether. It could mean that the 
basis of all production will be socialized. As 
every other industry is dependent upon light 
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and power, all industry will, in a measure, 
be dependent upon the willingness of Gov- 
ernment to provide the product, not competi- 
tively in the market, but politically. 


Why Support Unwanted Food? 


EXTENSION OF .REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article appearing 
in the Minneopolis Star of July 26, 1954: 
Wary SUPPORT UNWANTED Foop?—Ovur SHIFT- 

Inc Dorr HELPS EXPLAIN AGRICULTURE'S 


PROBLEM 
(By Arthur Upgren) 


Locan, UraH.—No one has done a better 
job of explaining the shift in the diets of 
American families than Roy L. Pratt has 
here in Logan, seat of Utah's agricultural 
college. Pratt is board chairman of the 
California Packing Co., which operates pea- 
and corn plants near here. 

Pratt pointed out that we are eating less 
potatoes and cereals, and likewise are eating 
more dairy products, fats and oils, meats, 
poultry and fish. This of course, we already 
know. The thing is his state- 
ment that we are eating less fruit and vege- 
tables in fresh form and much more in 
canned form. The table at the right, showing 
changes in consumption for major food clas- 
ses over the last 15 years, clearly reflects this 
increase. 

It is easy to see from this why we have 
had our greatest agricultural “problem” in 
potatoes and wheat. We have lost huge 
sums of potatoes and have huge surpluses 
of wheat. 

This potato and wheat shift in our diets 
poses an interesting problem: Is agriculture 
entitled to price supports for foods obvi- 
ously in low demand? 

Americans have shown unmistakably over 
the years that they want less wheat and po- 
tatoes. We are a rich enough country to 
be able to eat better just as the farmers have 
become rich enough to use the automobile 
and tractor instead of the horse, electricity 
instead of kerosene and the gas engine. 

No one expects the farmer to continue the 
old, back-breaking way of life. Likewise he 
does not require that we eat any specific 
farm products. 

Yet we have had laws supporting high 
prices for potatoes and wheat, prices which 
encourage farmers to produce more of both. 
Somewhere that system must be 200 percent 
wrong. 

Meats, poultry, and fish, as well as fruits 
and vegetables, have no price support. This 
is largely because American families want 
more of these foods. 3 : 

Dairy products have e largely a 
victim of technology. Speaking with Pratt 
here were Merrill N. Warnick, president of 
the Dairy Association of the United States, 
and Paul Logue, manager of a Monsanto 
chemical plant in Utah. 

Warnick pointed out how larger fresh-miIk 
consumption would sooner or later solve our 
dairy-surplus problem. 

Logue told how the butter-surplus prob- 


industry, trying 
amount of fat which 
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terials for soap substitutes. As a result, we 
now have detergent soaps. Today their use 
is larger than the use of soaps made with 
fats and oils. 

This, coupled with the great growth of 
soybean production, hag given us a huge 
surplus of fats and oiis. We now are very 
big exporters of fats and olls. 

All this gave a cheaper raw material for 
margarine. Margarine has stayed cheap— 
another blow to butter. 

The difficulty is that we cannot and cer- 
tainly do not choose to stop the hands of 
progress. No one has benefited more from 
technological advance than the American 
farmer. He has powerful tractors, power- 
driven implements of all kinds, hybrid corn, 
and soil-conserving fertilizers, good roads, 
more leisure, better schools. 

To all this he has responded with the 
greatest advance of all in productivity. He 
has increased productivity since 1940 more 
than the workers of any other leading 
industry. 

The consumer should benefit from this 
increase in productivity just as the farmer 
has benefited. The benefits should come in 
lower prices and better products. Rigid sup- 
ports stay the hand of this progress. 

The prices of many agricultural products 
were too low in the last half of the 1930's. 
This no doubt should be given some weight 
in having them a little higher now. Then, 
too, as a nation, we should rejoice in the 
adequacy of our food supplies. That re- 
joicing might well be converted into effec- 
tive policies for carrying over adequate sup- 
plies of foods to meet foreseeable emergency 
conditions. 

After these allowances have been made, 
freedom and flexibility become as desirable 
for agriculture as for the industries which 
have helped agriculture make its abundant 
progress. 

Changes in United States per capita food 

consumption, 1935-39 to 19531 


Meats, poultry, and fish_ 
Canned fruits, canned vegetables, 
canned fruit Juices of single 
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From Department of Agriculture figures, 
excluding concentrated juices (thus the rap- 
idly expanding orange juice does not influ- 
ence figures). 


David MacGregor Cheney and His 
Prophecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent excerpt from the Clin- 
ton Daily Item containing a very inter- 
esting and ably written letter by my good 
and distinguished friend, Prof. David 
MacGregor Cheney, from Clinton, Mass. 
It deals with current international 
problems in relation to the background 
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of World War I and is a timely and 
thoughtful treatment of the subject. 
Dr. Cheney is a learned scholar, in- 
tellectual, an author, who is widely 
esteemed. He is now completing a mon- 
umental dictionary type work known as 
the Index to Knowledge, which I and 
many others believe will revolutionize 
the dictionary and reference-book field. 
The above-mentioned follows: 
[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 
July 31, 1954] 


“Expet Russia From THE U. N.,“ Sars Dr, 
Davin M. CHENEY IN REPLY To NEAL O'HARA’S 
QUERY 
The Item, in its June 29 issue, carried 

the following excerpt from Neal O'Hara's 

“Take It From Me” column which appeared 

in the Boston Traveler, the previous night: 

“Thoughts while shaving: 1. Just 40 years 
ago today, while we were laboring as a cub 
reporter on the New Bedford Standard, a 
bulletin came over the news wires that Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne, 
had been assassinated at Sarajevo in Bosnia. 
Few of us newsmen had ever heard of Fer- 
dinand, and fewer still know where Sarajevo 
or Bosnia was located. It was just another 
news item from Europe. 2. But a young 
Standard reporter, David M. Cheney, a Har- 
vard alumnus and later a professor at Tufts, 
overheard the telegraph editor relay the bul- 
letin to the managing editor, George A. 
Hough, and shouted, “This means s European 
War.’ (We all though he was nuts.) 3. No 
one else was much excited about it at the 
moment. The assassination was reported in 
the next edition as more or less routine news, 
But young Cheney knew his stuff. Before an- 
other 6 weeks had passed, World War I was 
on in full fury—Germany, Austria, France, 
Britain, Russia, the whole bunch of them. 
4. Well, quite a lot of unexpected and world- 
shaking events have occurred in these past 
40 years. And we wonder have these un- 
folding events surprised David M. Cheney? 
(Now tossing away the blade.)” 

The editor of the New Bedford Standard- 
Times asked Dr, Cheney, who resides at 130 
Prescott Street, this town, to answer Mr. 
O'Hara's question and in the issue of that 
newspaper, Sunday, July 11, appeared the 
local man's reply to the invitation and a con- 
vincing analysis of the genesis of World 
Wars I and II which ought to be read by 
every American. 

The Standard-Times article is as follows: 


“To the EDITOR or THE STANDARD-TIMES: 


“T have taken advantage of your invitation, 
in answering Neal O'Hara's question for the 
great newspaper that I stil call mine, to 
review the cogent facts, the terrible facts, 
that enabled me to foretell accurately our 
two World Wars. And I have indicated what 
I read from the tragic story of man: The au- 
ment that holds him back on his eon-old 
struggle upward on the path of destiny—and 
what, considering the reiterated patterns of 
the conflicts, man should and can do about it, 

“An understanding of history-on-the-run 
may be wisdom of a sort but for God's sake, 
what use is it, if nobody knows of it, and 
nobody listens; and listening. believes, and 
believing, acts. 

“It’s time to close up the ranks of the 
United Nations, to put the criminal nation 
out, and to shut her in with a wall of iron 
set up by the free, Christian nations of the 
world until she'll behave herself and join 
us. We've been yellow long enough. This 
is no time to flinch from the big, bullying 


“Yours sincerely, 
Davm MacGsrcor CHENEY.” 
Neal O'Hara: “And we wonder have these 
unfolding events surprised David X. 
Cheney?” 
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(By David M. Cheney) 

“Magician, can you take a rabbit out of a 
hat? Or if I cross your palm with silver, 
tell me whom I'll marry—and will he beat or 
kiss me when the service’s done?” 

Am I, then, Neal, reincarnation of a sibyl 
of Delphi, mouthing ambiguous oracles, or 
of Merlin, doing magic with a polished stick? 
Asybil of Delphi! Indulge me, while indulge 
my fancy! 

Nilo Hara, an actor in drama from Athens, 
journeyed to Delphi in Phocis, to ask the 
oracle what the world is coming to. 

At Delphi, as everybody knows, Pythian 
Apollo speaks from a smoking pit (to those 
who bring the god votive offerings) through 
the mouth of his servant of the shrine. And 
Nilo Hara donned his long chlamys of white 
wool, and concealed his countenance in his 
best comic mask for much acting in comedy 
bad made it sad. 

Dim in the altar smoke, the priest Dave- 
chini, all in white also, lifted thin arms to 
Pythian Apollo. He besought the god to 
speak to Nilo of tomorrow; and Apollo was 
silent, Then Davechini swung around in the 
dimness of that smoky place and cried out 
to Nilo Hara in a loud voice, 

“Why comes the comedian to Delphi to 
seek knowledge of that which is to come? 
Has he brought the customary gifts for the 
god?” 

And Nilo Hara placed upon the altar of 
Apollo a bronze situla in tbe form of the 
head of Georgio Huffo, the philosopher, 
whom both Nilo, the comedian, and Dave- 
chini, the priest of the future, had had for 
their master in the elder days; and the situla 
was brimming with golden obols as a votive 
offering. 

And Apollo's priest proclaimed: “When Nilo 
Hara was young and the mouthpiece of 
Apollo also but a lad, did not Nilo beseech 
the oracle? And when the oracle spoke of 
war and death and woe to the world even 
then at hand, did not Nilo laugh? 

“If the comedian laughed then—even 
though in all brief time befell as the oracle 
prophesied: If this second time Apollo speak 
through his humble priest, will not Nilo Hara 
laugh again?” 

And Nilo Hara cast upon the floor of the 
sacred cave his mask of comedy, and went 
forth to breathe the clear air of reality. For 
he knew in his heart he had not listened in 
his youth; and he knew that, this second 
time, had the oracle spoken he would have 
gone forth laughing. 

For if the gods tell us in sharp terms that 
which is to come to man, will man believe? 

And after Nilo Hara has departed for that 
black and white column he had raised in 
Athens, by which he eats and lives, the priest 

stooped, picked up the mask of comedy that 

_ Nilo had cast upon the cave floor, and set it 

over his own face. 

And in his turn, the priest Davechini 
laughed. 

HONORED THREE TIMES 

This is the third time that Neal has hon- 
cored me in his justly famous column by tell- 
ing how I foretold World War I. Long time 
has dimmed bis memory, perhaps, but on the 
whole, he has stated the salient fact. 

It is amusing, however, to note that there 
should be a member of his own newspaper 
staff, an editor, who could answer Neal's 
question—if he chose to speak; and that 
there are in Neal's own city of Boston many 
scores of leading businessmen who heard me 
foretell in detail the horrors of World War II, 
and that as early as Italy's first threat to 
Ethiopia. 

Henry Cabot Lodge could testify, if he 
would, that he wrote me a two-page reply, in 
longhand, in answer to a letter of mine, to 
convince me how silly I was to declare that 
France would fall, and England might, and 
American boys die bloody deaths all over 
the world unless the United States took a 
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firm stand and made known to Germany and 
Italy that, on any further aggression, this 
country would jump into the fight. 

I recall that it was about this time—when 
I spoke on Ethiopia before the Boston Rotary 
Club and a city editor of the Boston Traveler 
sat on the platform beside me, the Traveler’s 
supreme jest was accidentally printed. I 
foretold World War II as it befell, and heard 
afterwards that some called me a fool, and 
some laughed, and some said I was a war- 
monger trying to be dramatic. The city 
editor alone informed me that he believed 
I was right, but could not say so in print, 
because public opinion was so hostile to the 
possibility. It was about this time, then, 
that Neal's own paper perpetrated as riant 
a jest as Neal has ever committed at his 
best. : 
HE WARNED ITALIAN AGGRESSION THREATENED 

CIVILIZATION 


That was in 1935. On October 8, of that 
year, as a sort of preliminary, if I remem- 
ber correctly, to my Rotary Club speech, the 
Boston Traveler published, under my cut, a 
column interview, on Ethiopia. I note that 
I am quoted in that interview as saying, “If 
one member can swallow up another member 
of the Lesgue of Nations—and Ethiopia, 
sponsored by Italy, is a member of that 
League—in violation of its oath, then there 
is no nation on the face of the globe that is 
safe. Civilization is at stake.” 

But it took the inspiration of the crowd 
at the Rotary Club for me to issue the warn- 
ing that went unheeded. And it was later, 
if I remember correctly (I have mislaid the 
clipping), that the Traveler reported either 
the Rotary Club speech or some other I had 
given on world conditions, and reprinted my 
two-column cut at the head, with a cut- 
line quotation from the talk. The meaning 
of that quotation was then clear. 

In a later edition, however, the position 
on the back page where this report was pub- 
lished, was needed for late and, to the editor, 
more momentous news; and the report was 
switched to an inside page. But my cut was 
left alone, and without meaning, on that 
back page, and under it was the cut line 
(referring to Hitler, of course), “More dan- 
gerous than 10,000 savages.” 

CALLED MANY THINGS 


I have been called many things by the 
press: As a professor at Harvard, where my 
position, though that of teaching a course 
in advanced English composition, was hum- 
ble; “the man of 1 million words,” by the 
Worcester Telegram, and sọ on; but it re- 
quired Neal's newspaper—influenced, no 
doubt, by his own witty column, to dub me 
more dangerous than 10,000 savages. And 
that, through a fluke. (I'm glad I explained 
the cutline referred to Hitler.) 

To return to this question of prophecies 
and of surprises to Cheney. In 1914 and 
again in 1935, when I had the temerity to 
foretell the future, my success may be ex- 
plained by the fact that unfolding history 
nearly always follows a pattern. 

Thus, during tumultuous events leading 
up to World War I, and during events erupt- 
ing from the quiescent volcano of that war, 
leading up to World War, the history of the 
world was following the anticipated pattern, 

Now, history may not, though it generally 
does, follow similar patterns as it evolves, 
It will, unless the troublemaking nation, the 
outlaw nation, does the unexpected and back 
of all the world troubles, at least as early 
as 1914. surged the outlaw nation. That is 
the difficulty today facing prognostication 
(or, speaking in medical terms, prognosis of 
the sick world). 


RUSSIA: THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


Russia is the X, the unknown quantity. 
She has created her own pattern; but she 
has in her past violently destroyed her old 
patterns of action. Civilization came to her 
late later than it affected any other nation 
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of Europe, and her masses have never be- 
come quite civilized. Russia is an atavism, 
today, because underlying her seeming reli- 
gious nature, her people have remained half 
pagan, Therefore, we cannot now count on 
X following the patterns she has established 
since World War I. She is liable, because 
of the little gang of desperate degenerates 
and madmen who control her, to adopt any 
imaginable line of action at any time. 

RUSSIA WILL ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE UNITED 

STATES 

One aspect of Russia's pattern, however, 
we may be sure, will be grimly and madly 
adhered to: Her published resolve to destroy 
her arch enemy, the United States. This, 
she has set about accomplishing by mak- 
ing war upon us following a pattern new 
among nations and to this hour we are losing 
that war. 

Russia reserved her strength in her war 
against us (whatever that strength may ac- 
tually be), by fighting us with stooges: 
Korea, Indochina, and recently and omi- 
nously, Central America. I am reminded of 
Rome's Punic Wars, when Rome was strug- 
gling against a more open foe, and of Cato 
the Censor’s repeated cry: “Delenda est 
Carthago“ (Carthage must be destroyed). 
Remember Cato. Unless the present regime 
in Russia perishes of some internal rot—a 
feeble hope—"Delenda est Carthago.” 

HOW THE “PATTERN” WORKED 

Now, let us see how this “pattern” worked 
during the hectic period leading up to World 
War I. In the first place, from 1900 on, 
Europe was divided into two great armed 
camps: The Triple Alliance, a pact of mutual 
aid in case of attack between Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy (from which Italy withdrew 
in the lith hour); and the Triple Entente, 
a similar pact between England, France, 
and Russia. The boy Cheney knew about 
those international agreements. 

In the second place, in this “pattern,” Ger- 
many, jealous of England's rich trade with 
the East, had been building the Berlin to 
Bagdad Railway which was designed with 
twin rods of steel to tap the wealth of the 
Orient. Austria, ever the conniver, had been 
helping. The railway must pass across the 
Balkan States. 

Aptly indeed have the Balkans been called 
“the Whirlpool of Europe.“ Following the 
three centuries of domination by the Turks, 
the Austrian and the Russian influence had 
gradually forced back Mohammed from the 
Adriatic coast. And Austria had succeeded 
through her plotting to get clearance for the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway across all the 
states but little Bosnia, a Serbian territory. 
Bosnia lay across the projected rallway, and 
under Russia's influence, no doubt, had 
stubbornly refused to let the new line 
through, 

INCIDENT CREATED 


It became necessary for the Triple Alliance, 
Insofar as it included Austria and Germany, 
to intervene, to force the issue. But the 
European nations, in 1914, though nearly as 
Macchiavellian in their diplomacy as atavistic 
Russia is today, felt they must “save face“ 
in the eyes of the world. They must have 
an excuse for intervention that would have 
at least some elements of plausibility. 
Therefore, an incident must be created, 

As I saw the situation in 1914, and as I 
still believe today, the Kaiser and Austria's 
Emperor put their heads together. The great 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria must visit 
Bosnia. There would be an august proces- 
sion. An anarchist must be found and bired 
to bomb the procession. It was no part of 
the plot, of course, that the archduke should 
die. But in the open carriage just behind the 
royal one, were placed lesser nobility that 
were deemed expendable. The irony of fate 
was that on June 28, 1914, the anarchist 
struck the wrong carriage. 
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He killed Francis Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, and his wife beside him. 


EXCLAMATION O'HARA RECALLS WAS NATURAL 


It was my reaction to that flash over the 
wire that my famous friend Neal O'Hara 
remembers. And the reason for my exclama- 
tion that the assassination would plunge the 
world into a great war, was that I had 
taken time to study the pattern and was 
simply waiting for the incident which, as 
a part of that pattern, was certain to fol- 
low. I had to do this. At the time, I 
was giving a series of lectures on current 
events before the Colonial Club, of Fair- 
haven—and it was at my next lecture there 
that I told—and the great George A. Hough 
reported it rather fully, as I recall—the order 
in which the nations of Europe would be 
involved, and that the United States would 
be forced into the conflict. 


WE HELD ALOOF 


Next, in the pattern, came Austria's ulti- 
matum, obviously and imperiously proclaim- 
ing terms that no state with any pride could 
accept. Little Bosnia was brave enough, but 
she had Russia behind her. And if Russia 
were involved, would that not mean she had 
also France? And if France, England? 

So Bosnia refused to accept, and Austria 
declared war. Then Russia, sworn to protect 
Balkan freedom, mobilized. Germany de- 
clared war on Russia, in defense, as she 
avowed, of her ally Austria, and declared war 
on France on August 3. Germany invaded 
Belgium, and Belgium rushed to arms. But 
England had pledged herself to defend the 
neutrality of brave little Belgium, and on 
August 5 declared war on Germany. And 
the United States held aloof. That's the 
tragedy of it. That's a part of our pattern 
in America. We held aloof, then. A 

CARVING UP THE UNITED STATES 


Germany was confident we would not enter 
the war. She could lick her enemies one 
at a time; she would in the end lick her 
old rival, England. Then, holding all Europe, 
she would conquer the United States. An 
admiral of her navy, indeed, published a 
book in which he actually produced maps 
showing how the United States of America 
would be carved up and controlled. I have 
seen a copy of that work. 

Had we announced to the Kalser at the 
moment Germany began the invasion of 
Belgium: “Go back. Enter Belgium and 
we fight by the side of England and France,” 
the odds would have been too great; the 
Kaiser and the Emperor would have found 
excuses. There would have been no World 
War I. 

As it was, we walted until Germany was 
victorious on the feld before we entered. 
We followed the same pattern in World 
War II. We are following the same pattern 
toward world war III. of which the tragically 
absurd war without victory in Korea was the 
opening struggle. 

THE SAME TACTICS 

We sent a host of our finest youth to die 
in Korea, but forbade them to pass a silly 
river or to bomb enemy’s bases. The same 
tactics. Would not the orator Stevenson 
have us be kind to Russia? Trade with 
them. Pat the colled rattlesnake on the 
head; feed it butter. We were kind to 
Germany and our young men were slaugh- 
tered. We were kind to Hitler and a host 
died again. Be kind to the rattlesnake, 
coiled to destroy us, Keep her in the United 
Nations, where the archcriminal nation may 
cast the veto vote against her own evident 
and incredible guilt. Pat the snake on the 
head; it will uucoll, it will glide back to its 
den, 

UNITED STATES SLOWNESS SECN LEADING TO 

WORLD WAR I 

World War II was made possible only by 
World War I, and by our trazic slowness in 
recognizing the danger. Hitler, madman 
and racketecr, was possible only in a Ger- 
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many weakened by a great, lost war. He 
took up where the Kaiser of the withered 
arm left off. Italy returned to the old al- 
liance, Mussolini, crazed by power, was Hit- 
ler’s abettor and guide. With only the ex- 
cuse the Italy needed colonies, he attacked 
the ancient Christian state of Ethiopia. It 
was the hour when we should have acted, 
when we should have made known to the 
world our stand. We held aloof. 
BLAIN BY UNITED STATES POLITICS 

We waited until Hitler was winning on the 
field. We went in late and a host of Amer- 
ican youth perished again—slain by Amer- 
ican politics. 

Of course, some events have surprised me, 
Neal. But those events which follow the 
pattern do not surprise. I watch grimly 
while ignorant diplomats seek to placate 
the impiacable. I see the old worn reed of 
appeasement tried and tried and tried again 
as a prop—and break, time and time again. 
I hear the olly, smooth accents of diplo- 
mats wasting our opportunities in the same 
immemorial and yellow way. There are 
times in the course of history when the only 
reply to insulit and lies and surreptitious 
attack within, and to attack, through stooges 
or otherwise, from without, is Teddy Roose- 
velt’s big stick. 

Man, according to the latest discoveries of 
the scientist—in part at least through the in- 
disputable evidence of the carbon test—has 
been on earth as Homo sapiens, at least 500,- 
000 years and as man of a sort perhaps 1 
million. During all that incredible time, 
man has had his face turned toward the 
stars; he has dreamed of gods and pressed on 
obstinately toward a divinity for man. 

I see in man's long struggle upward on the 
path of destiny evidence of a divine will; of a 
plan, in man's behalf, by his maker. Grad- 
ually, as man earned the right, he has been 
given light. 

IMPETUS TO MAN’S ASPIRATION 

In the year 1900, God gave impetus to 
man’s aspiration. From that time on, a 
great change has come over man's thinking: 
The airplane, electrical appliances, the auto, 
the radio, TV—to name only a few miracles 
of divinity—have been given to man. Yet in 
a single war, man often sets himself back 
for centuries on his upward path to destiny. 

For one-quarter of the wasteful cost of 
war, sclence can end disease, give man an 
incredible length of life, send him shooting 
among stars for elements and metals, and 
produce, indeed, on earth conditions almost 
celestial. The time has come for man to 
understand that he cannot permit any crimi- 
nal nation to endanger his peace. The time 
has come when man must outlaw war, and 
keep the world’s peace with an international 
police force, that all men may be free, and 
that man’s progress on the path of destiny 
may no longer be jeopardized by criminal 
and selfish nations. For all people, give us 
peace and the open road to progress. 

This can be done, Neal. It cant be done 
by appeasement. It cannot be done by per- 
mitting the guilty nation to continue its 
crimes. We have the power —it can be done. 

On the whole, Neal, Dave Cheney is not 
surprised. 


Answer to Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
IN THE ae 8 UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
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entitled “Answer to Red China,” which 
appeared in the Baltimore News-Post on 
July 31, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANSWER TO Rev CHINA 


The United States aircraft which success- 
fully repelled an attack by Mao Tse-tung’s 
Red China planes were engaged in a legiti- 
mate, humanitarian mission on behalf of this 
country’s nationals. They were searching 
the South China Sea for possible survivors 
of the British airliner shot down by the 
Chinese last Friday. 

Among the 10 mission victims of that 
murderous attack are 3 Americans. 

The American mercy fliers had every right, 
legally and morally, to be where they were 
when they were jumped by two Red fighter 
planes. Fortunately, our airmen were under 
orders to shoot back when attacked, This 
they did, with accuracy. 

This, unfortunately, is the type of diplo- 
Matic exchange which the Communists can 
best understand and are most likely to re- 
spect. In fact, we can be certain that the 
free world’s relations with the Communist 
world will improve when the Reds are con- 
vinced we mean business and will be pushed 
no farther. 

The incident demonstrates Red China's 
technique of talking out of both sides of ita 
mouth at the same time. 

Almost at the very moment it was telling 
Britain how badly it felt about shooting 
down the airliner, Red China tried the same 
barbarous stunt with American rescue planes, 

Despite the Peiping government's explana- 
tion that the attack on the British airliner 
Was a mistake, there can be little doubt that 
this action, as well as the attack on the 
rescue planes, was deliberate and suggests a 
planned pattern, similar to past Communist 
behavior. 

It will be Interesting to see how the United 
Nations reacts to Red China’s unprovoked 
attacks, 

The U. N., If it remains silent, would then 
countenance such lawless actions. If it 
speaks out in condemnation of such acts, it 
would at least be gratifying lipservice to the 
principles on which it was founded. 

But the likelihood of the U. N. doing or 
saying anything is remote. There are still 
too many pressures for admitting Communist 
China into the U. N. But so far as Ameri- 
cans are concerned, additional proof has been 
provided that Red China cannot be trusted 
in—or out—of the United Nations. 

There is no denying that United States 
filers’ quick, determined action on thelr 
rescue mission thrilled Americans every- 
where after years of apparent noninterest on 
the part of the United States State Depart- 
ment in what happened to its nationals or 


thelr property. 


Statement Issued by National Federation 
of Independent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
junior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
Sparkman], to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a statement issued 
by the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Independent business, both at the produc- 
tion and distribution levels, are considerably 
alarmed by the reports appearing daily of 
consolidations and mergers taking place in 
many of our leading industries. Many hold 
to the view, wondering whether the present 
trends of mergers and consolidations will 
equal or exceed similar action which took 
place in the “roaring twenties.” 

Many also hold to the view, and put the 
question to us, says George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business: “When do the antitrust 
laws start to function, or do we bave laws on 
the statute books that would prohibit these 
mergers and consolidations where such ac- 
tion will eventually lead to monopoly in the 
various industries?“ Burger adds: We have 
noted the mergers and consolidations taking 
place in the motor industry, textiles, steel, 
hotel managements, and in other industries 
reporting considering such a move,” If the 
trend continues and no action is taken by the 
administration to check into this situation 
it could result in greater unemployment and 
controlled economy, with resulting higher 
prices to the consumer. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Henry Ford, Jr., 
recently speaking at Bonn, Germany, said: 
“We believe that monopolies cause stagna- 
tion.” He further said: “We believe that 
our country could not prosper as it has with- 
out the benefit of sound antitrust legislation 
which has helped to keep us competitive 
over the past century.” Ford concluded his 
comments by stating: “Independent Ameri- 
can businessmen may complain about the 
interpretation or administration of these 
laws, but we know that, like spinach, they are 
good for us.“ 

Small business of this Nation, concurs with 
these important findings of Mr. Ford, Jr., and 
we in the federation, under direct nation- 
wide mandate poll of our members have re- 
peatedly urged this administration and its 
predecessor for the fullest enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, and less emphasis placed on 
so-called study groups. 

Finally, Congress recently adopted legis- 
lation commonly known as the Antimerger 
Act. We ask, “When does the law become 
effective?” And we are calling on the Small 
Business Committees of the Congress and 
also the Antimonopoly Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary to make an immediate in- 
quiry to the Federal Trade Commission 
what action, if any, they are taking on this 
present merger trend where such action tends 
to foster monopoly. 


Just a Minute, What Is Costing How 
Much?—Or, People Who Live in Glass 
Houses Should Not Throw Stones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, there are in the United States 
today certain groups and individuals who 
are severely criticizing the reclamation 
program on the assumption that it is 
costing the taxpayer a lot of money, and 
oe an everlasting burden upon 

em. ` 
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Naturally, in these times of high cost- 
of-living anyone who talks about cost 
to the taxpayers finds a receptive audi- 
ence whether the presentation is mis- 
leading or whether it is representative 
of the true situation. It has been 
pointed out time and time again that 
reclamation projects when studied in 
their true perspective yield benefits to 
the nation that are national in scope as 
well as local, and that the projects pay 
for themselves many times over in the 
form of newly created income and of tax 
revenues made possible by the reclama- 
tion project, and that these and many 
other benefits continue indefinitely into 
the future. 

Critics of the Federal reclamation 
program, on the ground that it will con- 
stitute a burden on the Federal taxpay- 
ers, should take a good look at H. R. 
9859, the omnibus river and harbor and 
flood control bill. Here is a bill that, 
under the arguments advanced by op- 
ponents of reclamation projects consti- 
tutes a real giveaway. The cost to the 
Federal Government is entirely nonre- 
imbursable, and no interest is charged 
the beneficiaries on the original cost 
either. 

In the case of Federal reclamation 
projects, interest is paid on the invest- 
ment in power and municipal water 
features, including interest accruing 
during the construction period, This 
part of the cost of the project is, then, 
returned to the Federal Treasury with 
interest in 50 years. Interest is not 
charged on the costs allocated to irriga- 
tion features in accordance with recla- 
mation law. The capital investment in 
irrigation features is, however, returned 
to the Federal Treasury in 50 years par- 
tially from the irrigation farmer, par- 
tially from taxes levied by the required 
conservancy-type districts, and the re- 
mainder from power revenues. After 
full pay out there will flow into the Fed- 
eral Treasury millions of dollars per year 
for the life of the project, from power 
revenues, which may be for hundreds of 
years or longer. 

One of the arguments currently being 
employed by opponents of reclamation 
projects in general, and of the Colorado 
River storage project in particular is to 
point and accusing finger at the interest 
on the amount assigned to irrigation fea- 
tures, the principal of which is returned 
from power revenues. For instance, 
Mr. Leslie Miller, one of the severest of 
critics of H. R. 4449 points out that the 
Nation's taxpayers will be called upon to 
pay interest for 44 years at 2½ percent 
on $231,041,900, the estimated amount 
assigned to irrigation and to be repaid 
from power sales. He further points out 
that this amount at interest com- 
pounded annually would grow to $780 
million, and that interest on unpaid 
balances over the 6-year period would 
amount to $23 million; the total cost 
then being $803 million from which the 
principal is subtracted, because it is re- 
paid, leaves $540 million to be paid in 
interest by the taxpayers. 

Now, let us take a look at the cost of 
those projects in the omnibus rivers, 
harbors, and flood control bill, Re- 
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member, the figures quoted are costs to 
the Federal Government. They are 
nonreimbursable gifts. No interest is 
paid by the beneficiaries on the capital 
investment. No part of the principal is 
returned. 

In the current omnibus bill under 
titles I and II, we note the following, 
There are: 

1. 85 rivers and harbors proj- 

ects at a cost to the Fed- 

eral Government o 
2. 22 beach erosion projects — 14, 003, 664 
3. 39 flood-control projects. 663,352, 750 


$212, 915, 100 


Total cost to the Federal 
Government 890, 271, 514 


This $890 million is not the total cost 
of all rivers, harbors, and flood-control 
projects. It represents only the cost of 
projects for which authorization is 
sought in H. R. 9859 for this session of 
Congress, 

To illustrate the ridiculousness of the 
argument of those opposed to reclama- 
tion projects on the grounds of the in- 
terest argument illustrated above, let us 
now apply that same argument, that 
someone, the taxpayer, has to stand the 
cost of the interest charges paid by the 
Federal Government on borrowed money, 
to the cost of those items sought for 
authorization in the omnibus bill. First, 
we should note that it is very significant 
that those opposed to the Colorado River 
storage project figured their interest for 
a 50-year period. This is significant be- 
cause at the end of the 50-year period 
all of the principal is repaid and power 
revenues continue into perpetuity to pour 
$20 million per year into the Federal 
Treasury. In the case of the projects in 
the omnibus bill the interest need not be 
computed for only 50 years, It could be 
figured for any period into perpetuity— 
50 years, 100 years, 200 years, 1,000 
years—infinity. 

For the sake of this illustration it is 
sufficient to point out that in 50 years at 
2% percent interest compounded an- 
nually the $890 million will add $3.06 
billion; in 100 years $10.5 billion; and in 
200 years $124.2 billion to the current 
national debt. 

For the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
there is a flood- control plan now under- 
way that is estimated to cost the United 
States taxpayers $363,265,500. By this 
project alone at 2% percent interest 
compounded annually in 50 years there 
will be added to the national debt $1.25 
billion; in 100 years $4.3 billion; and in 
200 years $50.7 billion. 

For the city of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
environs, there are also planned three 
harbor improvement programs with a to- 
tal estimated cost to the Federal tax- 
payers of $14,071,500. At the same rate 
of interest in 50 years the total cost will 
be $48.4 million; in 100 years $166.2 mil- 
lion; and in 200 years $1.96 billion. 

Current plans for the city of Los An- 
geles and environs for flood-control and 
harbor improvements will cost the Na- 
tion's taxpayers in 50 years $1.3 billion; 
in 100 years $4.5 billion; and in 200 years 
$52.7 billion. These figures do not take 
into consideration the immense expendi- 
tures that have been made in these cate- 
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gories for the city of Los Angeles in past 
years, nor the fantastic nonreimbursable 
expenditures undoubtedly expected in 
the future from the Federal Treasury. 
In House Report No. 2247 to accom- 
pany H. R. 9859, the omnibus bill, we 
note in title I that 
Cost of completed navigation 


T $856, 000, 000 
Cost of projects now under- 
way not completed 1, 409, 000, 000 


Cost of projects authorized 
but not yet started 


— Total cost of active 
navigation programs 
(does not include 
multiple- purpose 
Proe. 

Cost of completed flood- con- 

CeO ORT BCt ee ens on 545, 000, 000 

Cost of projects now underway 2, 945, 000, 000 

Cost of projects authorized 


but not started 1, 371, 000, 000 
Total cost of active flood 


control projects 4, 861, 000, 000 


Total cost of active 
rivers, harbors, flood- 

— control projects. . 8, 037, 000, 000 

To further illustrate how ridiculous 
this argument about interest can become 
at 245 percent interest compounded an- 
nually the total cost of the active rivers, 
harbors, and flood-control program in 
50 years would grow to $27.6 billion; in 
100 years to $94.9 billion; and in 200 
years would add $1,121.6 billion—over 
a trillion dollars—to our national debt. 

In spite of the stupendous figures that 
can be derived by this method of con- 
sidering interest we all realize the bene- 
fits to be gained from the programs in 
question. We realize that both the 
principal invested and the interest that 
could be computed thereon are expend- 
able items from which benefits are de- 
rived into perpetuity and ad infinitum. 
We as Americans cannot condone the 
attitude of the man who starved himself 
to death because he realized that if he 
did not eat at the rate of $1,500 per year 
at the end of 50 years his $1,500 would 
grow to $5,155; in 100 years to $17,721; 
and in 200 years to $209,340. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED States 


Trrie 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall] provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrtx 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Record the 
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Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received In 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7\4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revisfon it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
ol the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
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adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters.— The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be Illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee; 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracta 

from the ConGgressionat Recon, the person 

ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Foreign Assistance Through Export-Im- 
port Bank To Enable Foreign Producers 
To Compete With American Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
when will we as a nation awaken to the 
fact that American industry and our own 
workers must be protected against for- 
eign production and the low standard of 
wages paid to workers in foreign coun- 
tries? 

For years we have been pouring Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money into countries all 
over the world to enable such countries 
to rehabilitate their broken-down econ- 
omies In some countries the result has 
been to increase their production even 
beyond what it was before the war, but, 
we still keep on giving. Today, our sit- 
uation is such that Congress will be 
asked to increase our debt limit. It 
seems to me it would have been more 
sensible to have cut down our expendi- 
ture at home and abroad and thereby 
eliminated the necessity at this time of 
increasing our debt limit to accommo- 
date our spending program. 

The foreign-aid program has added 
Greatly to our present indebtedness of 
$270 billion, but even that program of 
spending is not all that we are doing in 
the line of spending. The Export-Im- 
port Bank is now expected to do its part 
in spreading American dollars around 
the world. The latest request for a loan 
comes from the Brazilian National Steel 
Company, which I understand, is con- 
trolled by the Brazilian Government. 

It is my understanding that this Bra- 
zilian company is attempting to obtain a 
loan of $40 million from the Export-Im- 
port Bank to increase its capacity. This 
company was originally financed by a 
loan of $70 million from the Export-Im- 
port Bank. The proposed new loan 
would serve to make a substantial in- 
crease in the capacity of that company. 

Iam sure that I need not tell you that 
the steel industry in our own country is 
now operating at a rate which is consid- 
erably below its capacity: in fact, it is 
operating at less than 70 percent of 
capacity; with resultant large-scale 
unemployment and much part-time em- 
ployment. 

South America is a natural export 
market for the United States steel in- 
dustry. The encouragement of the pro- 
duction of steel by South American 
countries in order to make those coun- 
tries self-sufficient will result in serious 
disadvantage to the American steel in- 
dustry. It is recognized that if those 
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countries are able to obtain capital else- 
where, there is nothing we can or should 
do about it. However, I believe that the 
expenditure of American tax moneys to 
build up competition for American in- 
dustry in foreign countries for a com- 
modity which is already in oversupply 
in the world markets is not justifiable 
and is grossly unfair to American pro- 
ducers and American labor. 

It is the duty of Members of Congress 
to use whatever influence they can ex- 
ert on the Export-Import Bank to pre- 
vent the proposed loan to the Brazilian 
National Steel Co., and all other loans 
of a similar character. We owe it to 
American industry and our own workers 
to oppose all loans that enable foreign 
producers to complete with us on a low- 
wage basis. 


Accomplishments of the 83d Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, as you may remember, it has always 
been my policy to tell of what I thought 
were the major accomplishments of each 
Congress since I was first elected to serve 
in the House of Representatives in 1942. 
This year, Iam quite proud of our accom- 
plishments. 

Friends, during my 6 terms in Con- 
gress, I have followed the policy of send- 
ing you a report of its accomplishments 
and giving you an account of my stew- 
ardship as your representative. I wish 
I could write each of you individually, 
but that would be impossible. However, 
I do hope you will take the few minutes 
necessary to read this; and if you have 
any comments or questions, I would ap- 
preciate your writing me either at Kim- 
ball, Nebr., or 1025 House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This is not a political report, but rather 
an objective review of the accomplish- 
ments of the 83d Congress and the Re- 
publican administration. As the Repre- 
sentative of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Nebraska, it is my responsi- 
bility to represent the views of both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, realizing that 
what is best for Nebraska is best for both 
political parties and the Nation. 

First off, I will tell you of a few of the 
actions which are of direct and primary 
interest to you—the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Nebraska. 

SARGENT PROJECT APPROVED 


The Sargent irrigation project was ap- 
proved by my Committee on Interior and 


Insular Affairs and, at my insistence, 
a supplemental appropriations bill was 
passed containing $1 million to start ac- 
tual construction of the project. This 
project has been hanging fire for many 
years and to many it is a dream come 
true. 

Western Nebraska irrigators and REA 
groups are quite familiar with my efforts 
to get money appropriated for the Glendo 
multipurpose dam which would firm up 
the water supply in the North Platte 
Valley and provide critically needed 
hydroelectric power for the entire area. 

Legislation placing the Niobrara irri- 
gation project under the Missouri Basin 
plan passed my committee and the 
House. It is now pending before the 
Senate. 

In another closely related field, when 
REA groups became uneasly about the 
new power marketing criteria for Fed- 
eral power, I called a special meeting of 
my committee to study it and insure 
that your interest would be protected. 
These hearings brought out some very 
interesting and startling facts. Testi- 
mony pointed out that, in many in- 
stances during the past administration, 
public power was being sold to private 
power groups with complete disregard 
for the preference clause, and at a price 
below the cost of production. 

Upon my recommendation, the crite- 
ria were clarified to insure that the REA’s 
and other preference customers’ position 
would be retained. In fact, I believe the 
amended criteria place them in a much 
better position. 

ON FORT ROBINSON 


When the General Services Adminis- 
tration announced it was selling the 
buildings at Fort Robinson for scrap, I 
introduced legislation and stopped the 
sale. The bill would authorize transfer 
of the fort to the State. Now, the next 
move is up to the State, if the legislature 
finds a use for it—many recommenda-~ 
tions have been made—and favorable re- 
ports come from the State. I am quite 
confident “Fort Bob” will be transferred 
to Nebraska. 

Now for a look at the national scene, 
I want to point out that on the na- 
tional and international questions, I 
have always acted in what I thought 
was your best interests. In order to 
maintain your fresh outlook, I conducted 
two polls on the major questions fac- 
ing Congress, and held Government 
clinics in the county seat towns of the 
district. Your views guided my vote, 
and that is why I could not go along 
with the administration’s foreign-aid 
program or its opposition to the Bricker 
amendment. 

As for my contribution to the Presi- 
dent's program, I introduced a bill to 
govern the use of new chemical addi- 
tives in pesticides. The bill, recently 
signed into law by the President, has 
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been hailed as one of the finest public 
health measures of recent years. 

Another major bill which I introduced 
is the small projects bill which provides 
for Federal participation in non-Federal 
irrigation projects. I have been work- 
ing on this bill for several years, and 
it has acquired national importance in 
the field of irrigation and reclamation. 
It would place more control and respon- 
sibility with the local people. 

Naturally, I introduced several other 
so-called minor bills. One which at- 
tracted national interest was the drug 
addict bill. Now on the statutes, it 
serves as model legislation, and many 
States are considering it for their use. 

RESULTS, 83D CONGRESS 


Many of you have often asked, “Doc- 
tor, what did the 83d Congress do?” 
Well, I am quite proud of its accomplish- 
ments, because much far-reaching, real- 
istic legislation has been enacted, 

It stopped the war in Korea. At this 
writing, August 5, no war is going on any 
place in the world—the first time in 17 
years. 

Under President Ike and the Republi- 
can Congress the Nation has a much 
stronger economy. There has been no 
depression, as has been so often fore- 
cast by the prophets of gloom and doom, 

More than 62 milloin are gainfully em- 
ployed—employed in national production 
which amounts to more than a billion 
dollars a day. 

The 83d Congress saved over $14 bil- 
lion during the first 17 months out of the 
moneys that Truman had planned to 
spend. 

There was a big tax cut, the biggest 
in our history, amounting to nearly $742 
billion. 

The tax laws, for the first time in 78 
years, were given a general overhauling 
and revamping to remove the inequali- 


ties. 

We established a new Hoover Com- 
mission, as we did during the 80th Con- 
gress, to study reorganization and the 
overlapping functions of State, county, 
and Federal Governments. I am confi- 
dent this, as the first Commission did, 
will save billions of dollars. 

Then, another thing, this business of 
communism has been kicked around a 
lot by the 83d Congress. It has already 
passed some laws that make it possible 
to deal with communism and subversion 
here at home. I have been asked about 
Senator McCartHy. In a nutshell, while 
I think his methods have not always been 
good, I would rather have someone in- 
vestigating and kicking the Communists 
out the McCartuy way than not to have 
it done at all. 

More than 2,200 security risks have 
been removed from their Federal jobs, 
and many, many prosecutions and de- 
portations which had been hanging fire 
for too long a time were carried out. 
New charges and prosecutions were also 
quickly disposed of. 

The President supported, and the Con- 
gross passed, a broadened social-security 

W. 

A far-reaching Federal- aid program 
has been enacted. 

Over 180,000 unnecessary Federal jobs 
were abolished, 
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It has moved to get Government out 
of competition with private business. 

Veterans’ benefits have been increased 
and improved. 

It provided for an adequate national 
defense. The armed services and the 
national defense have been streamlined 
and strengthened with much waste 
eliminated. 

The President has insisted that out- 
standing men head up Cabinet posts. 

Yes, it appears President Eisenhower 
will meet about 75 percent of his pro- 
gram during the first 2 years, and that 
is quite an accomplishment. He has an 
excellent program—one that is building 
a stronger America. 

He does not want to remake America 
into a socialistic state with everyone de- 
pendent upon the Government. That is 
why the leftwing group is not supporting 
him—this group tied up legisaltion with 
filibusters in the Senate. 

President Eisenhower realizes that no 
one can repeal the 20th century, yet 
expansion of Government in business 
must be halted. He is making a de- 
termined effort to get the Government 
out of business that private enterprise 
can and will do more efficiently and, at 
the same time, takes a realistic approach 
to the fundamental responsibilities 
which the Government cannot escape 
in maintaining basic programs for the 
general good. 

WASHINGTON’S NEW ATMOSPHERE 


There is truly a new atmosphere in 
Washington—new in recent years but 
old among American traditions. There 
has been cooperation with the Presi- 
dent—he has not tried to jam legislation 
down the throats of Congress. Both 
parties join in passing many measures. 

Yes; there is a Christian atmosphere 
in Washington. You know, there has not 
been anyone in Washington who has re- 
ceived a mink coat or deep freezer since 
the Republican 83d Congress came into 
being. All I can say is thank goodness 
we have a President who stands four 
square on the proposition that anyone 
having a Government job must give full 
service for the dollar received. 

With the record we have compiled it 
will be most difficult for grafters to label 
this as a “do-nothing” Congress. They 
will try, for they do not like the investi- 
gations which are uncovering graft, cor- 
ruption, and communism. They know if 
this Congress succumbs to those charges, 
it will mean they will return to power. 

NO DEPRESSION IN SIGHT 


On the national scene everything 
seems to be in pretty good shape. There 
was no depression as many antiadmin- 
istration people almost hopefully pre- 
dicted. Actually business is good, unem- 
ployment is low and inflation has been 
stopped—and it did not take a war to 
pick up the slack. 

And on the same subject, in 1950, just 
before Truman sent troops to Korea 
without the consent of Congress, about 
5 million were unemployed and we were 
in the midst of a very strong recession, 
one that had all the markings of the be- 
ginning of a depression. 

AGRICULTURE 


On the agricultural scene at that same 
time prices were down 17 percent, and, to 
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make matters worse, the slide was not 
being stopped. The new administration, 
fully realizing all new wealth comes from 
the soil, took positive action to stop the 
rapidly descending prices. And it was 
done without the false supports of a war 
economy, The bloodshed was an out- 
rageous price, especially since nothing 
was gained in that stalemated war. 

Contrary to the thinking in some quar- 
ters, the Republican administration is 
convinced that it can make the transi- 
tion from an economy based on war to 
a lasting one based on peace without a 
depression. It will be difficult, but under 
the leadership of President Eisenhower 
and the enactment of his program, I feel 
confident this transition will be made 
without any financial setbacks. For 
this reason, the President needs a work- 
ing majority in Congress. 

As long as we continue to work to- 
ward a basic farm program, with a 
foundation of rock rather than sand on 
which to build our Nation’s economy, I 
feed confident we will have real pros- 
perity. Toward that end, I recom- 
mended that allotments be based on 
bushels rather than acres. We all know 
it is not the number of acres planted, 
but rather the number of bushels har- 
vested that count. 

HOME VISITS 


As I have said, I am quite proud of the 
accomplishments of the Republican 83d 
Congress. When Congress adjourns, I 
will be out home attending county fairs 
and visiting with civic and church 
groups, I will continue my question- 
and-answer periods, for I feel this is the 
best way to learn your views, 

I will want to discuss with you, in an 
honest, forthright manner, just what has 
been accomplished by the 83d Congress, 
and you have the right to know my views 
on all these subjects. The views I state 
and the votes I have made represent my 
honest thinking on what was best for 
the Nation and the people I represent. 
The only rollcalls I have missed were 
those which occurred when I attended 
the funerals of several of my colleagues, 
including Senators Butler and Griswold. 

I regret that I have not been able to 
be in Nebraska more often, but I felt 
the legislative schedule here in Wash- 
ington demanded that I be on the job. 
Also, as chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, 1 of 19 com- 
mittees, I had to be on the job guiding 
legislation through Congress, 

It will be good to be back home. I 
am looking forward to seeing as many 
of you as possible. My schedule will be 
announced in all the local newspapers 
and by the radio stations of the district. 


Hon. Laurie Battle 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to associate myself with those 
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who have spoken so favorably of my col- 
league, a member of my own committee, 
the Committee on Foreign Afairs. I 
have had a real opportunity to know 
LAURIE BATTLE. While I cannot speak 
for the committee, I feel that I express 
the sentiments of the committee when I 
say that we are all going to miss him. 
I know of no individual member of that 
committee who has been more diligent 
in the tasks assigned to him. The Battle 
Act will stand as a monument to his work 
here. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
day will come when he will again be as- 
sociated with us here or in some other 
body, because we need young men like 
Laurie Barre in the service of our 
country. 


Hon. Laurie Battle 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from Alabama [Mr. Boy- 
xin] for yielding to me. It is not so 
often that we stand on this floor to pay 
tribute to a young man, but this after- 
noon such is the case because LAURIE 
BATTLE is still a young man. 

Laur Barrix's service in this House 
is a matter of history. I want to say 
that he is a self-made man. LAURIE 
came up the hard way; that is, in part, 
he worked his way through college and 
by his grit, by his self-determination 
and by his desire to better himself in 
life, he attended several colleges, among 
them being the Birmingham-Southern 
College in his home town of Birmingham, 
the Vanderbilt University, and Scarrit 
College, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Alabama, 

Laurie soon saw the need of national 
defense in this country and he attempted 
to do something about it. He offered his 
services to the Alabama National Guard 
and served an enlistment in the National 
Guard of the State of Alabama. Then 
in World War I he enlisted as a private 
and by that self-determination and by 
his desire to serve his country and his 
fellow man he served with distinction 
in the Pacific and in other areas during 
that awful conflict of World War II. 
When he was discharged, by his integrity 
and by his work he was discharged with 
the rank of major. 

He entered the 80th Congress here in 
1947 and applied himself to his commit- 
tee work. He soon secured membership 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. We all know the work that he 
did on legislation which I think has 
meant much to this Nation and to the 
cause of democracy in the world. The 
legislation that he sponsored has become 
known in legislative history as the Bat- 
tle Act. I am not going into the his- 
tory of that act, but I do believe when a 
final history is written of this period 
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a great deal of credit will be given to 
LAURI BATTLE for his sponsorship of the 
resolution and bill through the House 
which provided that this Nation would 
not sit idly by and see nations that we 
were helping, nations that were sup- 
posed to help us in securing democracy 
in this world, trade with the enemy. So, 
this House passed the bill which, in the 
final analysis, meant cutting off mili- 
tary, and financial aid, and economic aid 
to nations who violated the Battle Act. 

I think a rather delightful thing con- 
cerning this Battle Act was due to the 
fact that the day this act was passed by 
the House, within 24 hours of that time, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrie had born to them 
a little Battle No. 3, and Laurie, in mak- 
ing his remarks upon the floor at that 
time stated that it had been suggested to 
him that he name the baby H. R. 4550. 
Since that time there has been another 
child born to that happy union. 

Laurie, in closing these few remarks, 
I want to say to you that you leave the 
Halls of Congress here with the admira- 
tion and the love not only of your fellow 
colleagues from the State of Alabama, 
but I am sure that I speak the sentiments 
of this whole body when I say to you and 
your lovely family that we wish for you 
in the years to come every happiness, 
health, and prosperity. 


Governor McKeldin’s Proclamation of 
Land Week in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


Or MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, this week 
is Land Week in Maryland, a time when 
we turn our attention to the source of 
our sustenance. 

Throughout this week there will be 
tours of farms in Harford, Baltimore, 
Howard, Montgomery, and Carroll Coun- 
ties, and the theme will be water conser- 
vation. Care of our land and conserva- 
tion of our soil resources is worthy of 
our attention the full year through, but 
I think it is very helpful that the pro- 
gram be dramatized through such recog- 
nition as Land Week, and this Governor 
McKeldin has done by proclamation. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Governor McKeldin’s proclamation of 
Land Week as it appears in the August 
issue of the Maryland Farm News. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The great strength of America is rooted 
in the land. 

The health of our people comes from the 
products of the land. 

Millions of less fortunate nations survive 
because of the largess of American soil. 

The prosperity and welfare of urban dwell- 
ers as well as rural are extensively dependent 
on the land and its resources, 
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We must be wise in the use of this great- 
est resource and those related to it 

Maryland is proud of its fertile land and of 
the accomplishments of such agencies as 
those in our soil-conservation districts. 

Our progress must be continued. We must 
halt the destruction of land which still goes 
on as a result of abuse, misuse, erosion, and 
lack of proper drainage, 

To assist in calling attention to what has 
been done and what needs to be done, I, 
Theodore R. McKeldin, Governor, do hereby 
proclaim the week of August 1 through Au- 
gust 7 to be Maryland Land Week. I urge 
the interest and participation of all our citi- 
zens in the observance and its activities. 


Excerpts From Paul Harvey Broadcasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix to the Recorp excerpts 
from the Paul Harvey news broadcasts 
on July 18 and August 1, 1954. 

We have heard it frequently said dur- 
ing the past year that the President and 
the Senate can be trusted not to make 
a dangerous treaty. The President is 
not infallible. The Senate is not infal- 
lible. The proof of this is contained in 
the Paul Harvey broadcasts concerning 
what has happened under the NATO 
status of forces agreement. 

I am proud that I voted against this 
treaty which gives away the inalienable 
constitutional rights of American sol- 
diers on foreign soil. Of all the people 
whom we ought to protect in the en- 
joyment of those rights are the men who 
wear the uniform of our country and 
who are pledged to defend those rights 
with their very lives. 

In advising and consenting to the rati- 
fication of the NATO status of forces 
agreement, the Senate forgot the basic 
constitutional rights of Americans in 
uniforms, many of whom have been 
drafted, and who are stationed without 
their consent in approximately 40 coun- 
tries all over the world. 

Very few questions were asked by the 
people when the NATO status of forces 
agreement was before the Senate. Make 
no mistake, Mr. President, questions are 
being asked today. They are becoming 
louder and louder and louder. 

The State Department has taken care 
of its representatives. They have im- 
munity from prosecution in loca] for- 
eign courts. They are paid good sal- 
aries. Their employment is entirely vol- 
untary. Many of them obtained their 
positions because of political “pull” or 
because of personal contacts. They will 
not be called on to fight to defend for- 
eign soil. The Constitution goes with 
them. wherever they go, and the flag 
folds over them in full protection. Yet, 
the men who defend their right to rep- 
resent this country are denied the same 
immunity. 
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I could not cast my vote to barter 
away the rights of United States soldiers 
who are offering their lives to preserve 
the country we represent, who are offer- 
ing their lives, if need be, to defend the 
very Constitution that I, as a Senator of 
the United States, am dutybound to sup- 
port. The flag follows our soldiers 
abroad. The Constitution must likewise 
follow them. I cannot acquiesce in, or 
regard as permanent, the dangerous 
procedure established by the criminal 
jurisdiction provisions of the NATO 
status of forces agreement under which, 
for the first time in American history, 
American soldiers abroad are subject to 
trial under foreign law and denied the 
constitutional protections to which they 
are entitled. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerrpr Prom PavL Harver News, JULY 

18, 1954 


Now, the rest of the story: 

I keep wishing—hoping and wishing for a 
day when I may send you off to bed with some 
gentle truth. 

I keep planning for and promising myself 
a pleasant respite from crises when you and 
I may share a little simple story of people 
loving one another for a change. 

Then something happens like tonight. 

And I'm on my way to being gol-durned 
mad and I'm going to have to take you with 
me. 

You see, it’s about your boy. 

The newspapers have told you that the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty, negotiated by 
Dean Acheson in 1951, was approved by the 
United States Senate July 15, 1953. 

You said, “That sounds too involved for 
me,” and didn’t bother to find out what it 
meant. z 

Neither did your Senator. 

I'm going to tell you the rest of the story. 

Dick Keefe and Tony Scaletti were just 
two American GI's among the million over- 
seas and Christmas was on the way. They 
were homesick, lonesome, bored, and with a 
belly full of Orleans, France. So they had a 
few drinks together to celebrate nothing. 

Dick and Tony were homesick. 

Sometime during the celebration they de- 
cided to see Paris. They swiped a taxicab 
and headed for Paris. 

They were homesick and they had a few 
drinks and they swiped a taxicab. It was a 
prank but it was a crime. 

And a French civil court gave each of those 
boys 5 years in solitary confinement. 

Now, walt a minute. Don't tell me that 
in your town you let a drunk sleep it off and 
then set him free. Don't tell me he'd maybe 
get 90 days or, at most, a few months back 
in Oshkosh or Sand Springs or Dubuque. 
You're talking about what Americans con- 
sider proper punishment. 

These lads—Dick and Tony—are no longer 
enjoying the protection of American citizen- 
ship, because you gave theirs away. 

You and I and every Senator who said 
“aye” to that infamous Status of Forces 
Treaty took our boys out from under our 
law and put them at the mercy of foreign 
courts in a foreign land. 

You remember Dick Keefe and Tony 
ScalettlL Remember them well. They spent 
last Christmas in a dark hole called Melum 
Prison, the Alcatraz of France, each, alone, 
in solitary confinement. And there'll be four 
more Christmases for them in that dark 
darkness, if they survive. They're there to- 
night. Alone in the dark at this moment. 
At this very instant, And for more than 
4 more years, because you and I figured this 
newest NATO maneuver sounded too com- 
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plicated and we didn’t bother to find out 
what it meant. 

Look, Americans, and turn up your Beltone, 
I want you to hear this real good. 

I can't get figures for this year, yet; but 
last year—1953—more than 400 Dicks and 
Tonys—American boys—were sentenced by 
foreign courts. 

Many are stationed where Islamic law 
applies. 

I hope none of them got caught stealing 
even a chicken, because you touch stolen 
food under Moslem law they chop off your 
hands. 

And hear this: our own MP’s are required 
to arrest the offender and then turn him 
over to the foreign authorities for punish- 
ment in accord with the caprice of that 
court and the custom of that land. 

But let me get back to Dick Keefe and 
Tony Scaletti. In solitary confinement in a 
French dungeon while our State Department 
flits back and forth across the oceans look- 
ing out for the best interests of Frenchmen 
in Indochina. 

Mrs. Gladys Keefe, Dick’s wife, has two 
youngsters—2 and 3. Our Department of 
the Army has notified Gladys that she will 
no longer receive the basic allowance for 
quarters, which Congress through it had 
provided for the families of all our service- 
men. She has moved in with her mother 
in Maryland so she can work so her babies 
can eat. And the French write to her in 
French telling her “no,” she may not com- 
municate with her imprisoned husband, 
neither to send letters nor to receive them. 

Now comes the chorus of offended canary 
birds trying to sing bass. I can hear already 
the yapping and whining of the mongrel 
patriots of the United Nations that we have 
to allow foreign courts jurisdiction over our 
boys if our courts are to have jurisdiction 
over theirs. .That it’s an even swap to our 
mutual advantage. Get off that. You know 
well that Americans on foreign soll outnum- 
ber their handful of soldiers over here by a 
100 to 1. And more, that we here guarantee 
ourselves and our guests the protection of 
our Constitution; our trial by jury. our civ- 
{lized American system of jurisprudence. It 
is supposed to be an even swap when we, 
in turn, submit our sons to getting their 
hands chopped off. 

There's more to this diabolical plot. 

And here this: every individual on either 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue who opposed 
the Bricker amendment—and on Main 
Street, too—any who saw no reason to cur- 
tail this frightful treatymaking power of our 
Executive, there's more to what the onë- 
worlders have in store. Because under treaty 
law you don't have to have a crime to make 
an arrest. Under treaty law you need no 
crime, Under treaty law our MP's are obli- 
gated to arrest anybody the foreign official 
asks to have arrested and turn him over, 
So what is to prevent that gang of Commu- 
nists, who outnumber any political party 
in France, suddenly one day seizing control 
and promptly ordering the arrest of every 
American in sight, trying him in secret, and 
throwing him into a dungeon alongside Dick 
and Tony in Melum prison. 

You got a friendly judge, Dick and Tony. 
You got the minimum under French law. 
He might have given you life. Though I'm 
sorry, but someday you'll have to know, 
that while a French judge gave you 5 years 
in solitary for a joyride, another French 
court was giving only 5 years to a French- 
man who murdered an American soldier, 
And the murdered man’s name is James 
Wilkins. And the murdered is not required 
to serve his 5 years in solitary. 

Let's not pussyfoot past who's responsible 
and blame it all on Acheson again, Ameri- 
cans, a letter from your President Eisenhower 
specifically urged approval of this troops 
treaty on July 14, 1953. Do you wonder 
that Senator Barca jumped to his feet 
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waving this frightful document in his hand 
pleading for help? And Dmxsen alongside 
him; and DWORSHAK and FREAR, JENNER and 
Jounson, LONG and Malo and McCarran 
and McCarTuy, RUSSELL and SCHOEPPEL and 
SmaTuers and WELKER and Wins and 
that was all. This handful fought it. The 
rest let it go without protest. They figured 
surely somebody on the Foreign Relations 
Committee must have read the fine print, 
so they made your son eligible to be tried 
by a Communist court. 

Oh, yes; they did. Tito ls our “ally.” We 
have soldiers on his soll. And they are men 
you and I drafted and sent overseas with 
an Army manual in their pockets which says 
they are subject to American law and have 
the protection of the American Constitu- 
tion. And now this new treaty says that's 
a lie, that they may be left to the tender 
mercy of a Communist court. 

Do you wonder that Lucile Vogeler told 
me she will not allow her sons to be drafted 
while this NATO treaty supersedes our law. 
Her sons will take their chances in our 
jails. Her husband suffered for 15 months 
in a Hungarian dungeon while our State 
Department poured pink tea for our s0- 
called allies who aren't even drafting their 
own sons for their own wars. And Mrs. 
Vogeler means it. She will not permit her 
sons to sefve under the American flag unless 
they are guaranteed the protection of that 
fing. 

Do you realize, Americans, that our own 
loyal sons have fewer rights than those who 
betray their country? Here we allow spies, 
traitors, even murderers to refuse to testify 
against themselyes while American boys are 
being tried in foreign courts where they 
are assumed gullty until they prove them- 
selves innocent. And they have to prove it 
through an Interpreter, at that. 

In behalf of that three-quarters of a mil- 
lion Americans who are over there where 
they cannot protest tonight, I protest. In 
behalf of the wives and mothers whose hus- 
bands and sons may now be killed by the 
enemy, kidnaped by the Communists, or im- 
prisoned by our allies, I protest. Let no man 
merit your vote in this upcoming election 
until he has made plain exactly where he 
stands on treaty law. 

Richard T. Keefe, Anthony Scaletti, may 
the good Lord abbreviate the agony of this 
awful hour in your lives. And may He some- 
how, with that infinite mercy which ex- 
ceedeth all understanding, forgive us for 
what we have done to you. 

I'm sorry to have disturbed your peace, 
Americans, but I thought it was time some- 
body told the rest of the story. 


Excerpt From Pavut Harvey News, AUGUST 
1, 1954 

Now, the rest of the story: 

Two weeks ago you and I visited on the 
subject of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty. 

I told you that American servicemen over- 
seas are under the jurisdiction of foreign 
courts. That men drafted to defend our 
Constitution are no longer afforded its pro- 
tection. 

I cited the cases of Privates Keefe and 
Scaletti, who stole a cab in Orleans, France, 
and were sentenced by a Paris court. 

In these past 2 weeks I have the assurance 
of the State Department that Privates Keefe 
and Sacletti are not in solitary confinement. 
They are now confined in cells 7 feet by 434 
feet. The celis are unheated. But each cell 
is lighted by a small bulb. There is no 
plumbing. They are permitted to write let- 
ters, 50 lines per week and subject to French 
censorship. 

That State Department wants it known 
that, after all, these men also administered 
a beating to the cab driver from whom they 
stole the cab. In the very letter in which 
the State Department seeks to justify this 
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sentence, the State Department official ad- 
mits “their facilities are vastly superior to 
those which exist in other parts of the 
world.” And the State Department further 
seeks to explain away this case by saying 
that, after all, our tourists are subject to 
the jurisdiction of foreign courts. 

Gentleman, our tourists were not drafted 
and forced to go over there. Not yet, any- 
way. But since officially we apparently con- 
sider this a fair sentence and the punish- 
ment proper, since officially we apparently 
intend to shrug off all complaints about these 
two individuals because they are not now 
in solitary confinement, I am forced privately 
to reopen this subject tonight and tell the 
rest ofthe story. 

I have a letter signed by Mr. H. Struve 
Hensel, of the Defense Department, stating 
that the Department of Defense “does not 
require a report to Washington on each in- 
dividual case.” That the reports are pre- 
pared in a bunch semiannually, 

I have a better way of finding out what's 
happening to our servicemen overseas—from 
their families. And lest the opposition to 
this unprecedented treaty which abridges the 
constitutional rights of Americans hangs too 
heavily on two privates, may I introduce Mrs. 
Antonie Pierre, wife of an American service- 
man in Japan. 

Mrs, Pierre has been indicted by Japanese 
authorities because her rented house acci- 
dentally caught on fire. 

This is not a criminal offense under the 
law of any of the 48 United States. But 
when our rear admiral wrote to the Jap- 
anese authorities, he begged a dismissal of 
the suit. Then turned right around and 
said, “Such action as may be taken 18, of 
course, your government's decision fully and 
completely.” 

Japan gets the same deal as offered the 
NATO nations in this matter of jurisdiction 
over our servicemen, 

And Japanese jails are not fit for your 
worst enemies, much less your sons and 
busbands. 

And in Japan where a case is frequently 
adjourned from time to time, the defendant 
stays in that jail even if he's innocent until 
the verdict comes in. 

Corp. Dennis Chaney would know about 
that. So would Afc., George Thomas Jones. 

I want it understood that the case against 
the NATO Status of Forces Treaty and any 
similar act of desertion by our Government 
does not stand solely on the cases of Keefe 
and Scaletti. 

Two privates, Scott and Crews, In a beer 
hall brawl in Sapporo, Japan, last April 18, 
haven't been tried yet. 

And in Bermuda, Capt. William Powell, of 
the United States Air Force, has been sen- 
tenced to jail for 2 months for “driving with- 
out third-party insurance.” 

Bermuda gets her authority over United 
States servicemen by virtue of an agreement 
made by President Franklin Roosevelt with- 
out the consent of our Congress. 

It's this whole treatymaking authority 
which should be stepped on and stopped by 
a constitutional amendment. 

So this Captain Powell violates a law which 
he does not know exists. He gets 2 months, 
but automatically this means he is court- 
martialled. He loses all rights as a United 
States serviceman. He's 5 years away from 
retirement, but faces instead dismissal from 
the service with no retirement benefits what- 
ever. And this is the fate of an American, 
who once was a member of the Connecticut 
Legislature, was shot down over Germany in 
the last war, and was imprisoned in the 
Nazi's notorious dungeons at Buchenwald. 
And now, after this magnificent record of 
service to his country, we have let the caprice 
of a foreign court send him home broke, 
busted, and disgraced. 

Other Americans are being tried in Ice- 
land, where the second largest newspaper is 
published by the Communists. 
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But turn this thing around, as it was 
during World War II when there were for- 
eign servicemen in the United States. And 
apparently Gen. Walter Bedell Smith of our 
State Department does not know this, be- 
cause he says in writing, “It is not conceiva- 
ble that Congress would deprive our local 
courts of jurisdiction over a crime commit- 
ted by a foreign soldier on leave.“ General 
Smith, pursuant to a specific act of Congress, 
all foreign forces stationed in the United 
States were allowed trial in their own mili- 
tary courts. 

Now—and I'm sorry to have to add this 
I told you earlier that our Defense Depart- 
ment is not keeping a running check but 
promises to report on all cases in a bunch 
semiannually, The Defense Department spe- 
cifically promised the distinguished Senator, 
Joux BRICKER, a copy of this semiannual 
report. Now, however, they've told him the 
report is classified “top secret.” You and I 
can't see it. That's real convenient for 
somebody. 

The parents and the taxpayers have no 
way to know what is happening to American 
servicemen in foreign courts. 

Why has this document been classified 
top secret? Presumably that classification 
indicates that it might jeopardize our na- 
tional security if the document were made 
public. This is silly, of course, but it cer- 
tainly might jeopardize somebody's polit- 
ical security if the whole truth were to be 
known between now and election day so 
the report was lumped with some other 
stuff and stamped top secret. 

Well, listen Americans, if a Communist 
court in Yugoslavia should sentence your 
son to die, our State Department would 
make no protest. It can’t. Because under 
this infamous document our administration 
has taken the position that the treaty in- 
volves no surrender of American rights under 
international law. We've therewith surren- 
dered our right of appeal even with those 
countries with whom we have no NATO 
agreement. All Tito would have to do is 
cite the argument that the host country 
has absolute and unqualified jurisdiction 
over our forces and since that is our own 
administration's published argument, we're 
stuck with it. 

If you have any personal knowledge of any 
American serviceman or his dependent who 
has been indicted or convicted under the 
laws of any foreign country, please write 
immediately to Senator JoHN Bartcxen, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, or write to 
me and I'll pass it along. 

We do not intend to let this matter rest. 

They can stamp the Defense Depart- 
ment's report top secret, but they can’t pre- 
vent some of us from garnering our own 
facts. 

Senator Buick has graciously offered to 
enter this broadcast and a previous one on 
the subject in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this session. Then perhaps you can pass 
the ammunition between now and next ses- 
sion. 

From the beginning of our Republic down 
through the Second World War no American 
soldier serving abroad was ever subject to 
trial under foreign law in a foreign court. 
Never. 

This sudden callous disregard for the 
rights of Americans is an unhappy inherit- 
ance for our sons. 

In the amphitheater behind the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier up there in Arlington 
overlooking the loveliest city man ever made 
these words are engraved in the marble over- 
head: “When we assumed the soldier we 
did not lay aside the citizen.” 

We did not lay aside the citizen. See it 
up there right in front of you, and behind 
you, all about you in those green hills, white 
crosses. I think they rest restlessly tonight. 

So much for the rest of the story. 
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The United Nations “Achilles” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if I understand the purpose 
and objective of the United Nations, it 
was to have been a cooperative effort 
on the part of member nations to pre- 
serve the peace. If that is true, how can 
the nations who desire peace so much, 
tolerate the presence of aggressor na- 
tions such as Russia and her satellites? 
Are we to continue the travesty of main- 
taining the U. N. as it is now consti- 
tuted? Will the American taxpayer be 
called upon to continue in the future the 
payment of one-third of the operating 
costs of the U. N.? What we need, Mr. 
Speaker, is the application of common 
sense to a problem within the U. N, 
which is primarily abhorrent to a great 
majority of American people. Certainly 
the United States should not rely upon 
the United Nations as the cornerstone 
of American foreign policy. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a pertinent edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal en- 
titled “Pious Theories,” which states 
cere on this subject better than I can 

o it: 
Prous TREORIES 


The American Assembly decided the other 
day that the United States must make the 
United Nations the cornerstone of its foreign 
policy, “in fact as well as in pious theory.” 

Since the members of the assembly—a pri- 
vate group set up to discuss questions of 
importance to Americans—are distinguished 
in business, government, labor, and other 
fields, their words merit consideration. And 
they do advance some ostensible reasons for 
insisting on the United Nations as the cor- 
nerstone of American foreign policy. 

They believe the United Nations can be 
made a more effective instrument for collec- 
tive security. In the meantime they think 
it is an asset for the United States to be in 
an organization where Soviet cynicism and 
obstructionism are constantly held up to 
world view and where the United States, by 
word and deed, can rally and unify the free 
world.” 

These are commendable, if somewhat mig- 
ty, alms—however accomplished. They per- 
haps constitute an argument for the United 
States to remain in the United Nations as 
long as that organization makes it morally 
and practically possible for the United States 
to do so. But they do not add up to a rea- 
son for making the United Nations the cor- 
nerstone of American foreign policy. 

The cornerstone of a nation’s foreign pol- 
icy, clearly enough, is something on which 
can be built the means of effectively accom- 
plishing the nation's international objectives, 
The United Nations by its very nature can- 
not qualify. 

The essential assumption of the United 
Nations is the cooperation of the great 
powers in preserving peace. From the be- 
ginning the Soviet Union has demonstrated 
the falsity of that assumption, and the 80- 
viet Union has the power, in the Security 
Council, to frustrate any United Nations at- 
tempt to preserve peace or resist aggression. 
How can the United States build a foreign 
policy on an organization whose elementary 
steps can be thus thwarted? 
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The United States and some other nations 
of the non-Communist world long since rec- 
ognized, if they do not always admit, that 
they could construct no effective security 
on this collapsible cornerstone. They sought 
other means, notably regional alliances, 
True, these are sanctioned by the United 
Nations Charter, but it is difficult to recon- 
cile their present status with the spirit of 
the charter. They, and not the United Na- 
tions, have become the cornerstones, and 
that is not what the men who drafted the 
charter in 1945 had in mind at all. 

The American assembly also recognizes 
this fact of life; its declaration says the 
United States must preserve its military 
strength and alliances—until such time as 
the United Nations has the power in being 
to enforce the peace. 

Until such time? That is to say, until 
such time as the Soviets, who define aggres- 

‘sion as peace and slavery as democracy, ac- 
cept our dictionaries and behave according- 
ly; until such time as they cease to be So- 
viet Communists. When that millenium ar- 
rives, the free world will not have to fear 
for its security. 

But until such time, to talk about the 
United Nations as the cornerstone of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is simply to propagate one 
more plous theory. 


The Reinsurance Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing letter to the editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle appeared in the August 1, 
1954, edition. Mr. Browdy's letter cer- 
tainly tells the story as to why the House 
rejected this legislation. 

Mr. Browpy Hirs Ixe’s REINSURANCE BILL 
To the EDITOR or THE EAGLE: 

I noted with interest your editorial en- 
titled “Defeat of Health Plan Alds Socialized 
Medicine,” 

It occurs to me that you have not read 
either the hearings before the congressional 
committees nor have you had the time to 
read the bill. 

There is nothing in the bill which even 
attempts to socialize medicine as urged by 
the American Medical Association. 

It is hard to understand how anyone can 
come to the conclusion that defeat of the 
bill aids the socialization of medicine when 
the argument was being made that passage 
of the bill was socialized medicine. Both 
arguments are fallacious. 

The important thing about the bill is that 
the President's assertion that this bill would 
furnish medical care to those who otherwise 
could not afford it, was completely destroyed 
by the witnesses who testified before the 
congressional committees. The one thing 
established by the hearings beyond a per- 
adventure of a doubt, was that this plan 
would not make avallable a single dollar of 
health insurance to any person who could 
not now afford such insurance. The bill 
called for nothing more than Government 
subsidized reinsurance of insurance com- 
pany risks. The incontrovertible fact is that 
today any insurable risk is reinsurable, and 
there are private companies with over 
$2 billion of assets throughout this country 
which are reinsuring the very risks sought to 
be reinsured by this bin. 
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The insurance companies, stock and mu- 
tual, both are anxious to earn premiums 
writing every type of insurable risk. They 
control billions and billions of dollars. If 
the President’s plan was at all feasible, they 
could themselves set up a $25 million reinsur- 
ance fund. There can be no reason and no 
justification for the United States Govern- 
ment setting up a $25 million insurance fund 
out of taxpayers’ money for a business that 
is strictly private enterprise and which 
should remain so. 

The only public health in the President's 
plan and in the President’s bill was in the 
title. There wasn’t a word or a principle 
written into the bill that could possibly 
improve the public health. 

It was an Insurance bill dealing with the 
sole purpose of guaranteeing insurance com- 
panies against loss. No one who has read 
the bill, the reports, or the hearings can 
contend otherwise. 

BENJAMIN G. BROWDY, 


Mr. Speaker, in this connection I am 
also pleased to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following letter to 
the editor of the New York Times, 
written by Mr. Seymour E. Harris. It 
appeared in the July 25, 1954, edition 
of the Times: 

Score or HEALTH PROGRAM—INADEQUACY OF 

ADMINISTRATION'S BILL HELD REASON FOR 

Housx REJECTION ` 


(The writer of the following letter Is pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard University.) 


To the EDITOR or THE New York Times: 

A question has been raised in an editorial 
in the New York Times and elsewhere: Why 
did the liberals in Congress vote against the 
administration's health reinsurance bill in 
the test House vote? 

I believe that the answer lies largely in 
the unjustifiable claims made for the bill, 
which liberals just could not swallow. This 
is aside from the fact that little was revealed 
concerning the precise effects of the reinsur- 
ance programs. If the liberals had accepted 
this bill, they would have endorsed the view 
that this bill would make a significant con- 
tribution toward the solution of the medical 
problem which at best would offer very little 
to the solution of our medical economic 
problems. 


Could Secretary Hobby have been quoted 
correctly in her recent press interview when 
she was reported to have said that this bill 
would make health insurance available to 
65 million additional Americans? This is a 
most absurd and unsupportable claim, if 
made. 

How can anyone believe that a Govern- 
ment loan of $25 million is going to solve 
the problem of medical organization when 
our medical bill exceeds $10 billion yearly? 
Or that this loan will significantly improve 
private insurance plans that now pay out 
$1.5 billion yearly? Or provide insurance 
coverage for 85 percent of medical bills not 
now covered by Insurance, or even a sub- 
stantial part of the 85 percent? 


COSTLESS APPROACH 


Then why has the administration come up 
with this innocuous but not very helpful pro- 
posal? (Could President Eisenhower also 
have been misled by official propaganda, for 
the reports of his press conference were that 
he was very much upset by the rejection of 
the bill by the House and he would continue 
to fight valiantly?) 

I believe the explanation of excessive 
claims made for the administration's health 
reinsurance program lies partly in the ad- 
ministration's anxiety to give the people what 
they want but at no cost to the Treasury. 
The costless approach has been popular the 
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last 2 years; but what is worth doing is likely 
to involve monetary sacrifices. 

One can understand why the administra- 
tion did not undertake a campaign for na- 
tional health Insurance, which the American 
Medical Association, through a well-organ- 
ized campaign, at least temporarily killed 
and which the President repudiated. But 
the Presidential Magnuson Committee early 
in 1953 had outlined a program for improving 
medical facillties and expanding private 
comprehensive insurance; and Senators Ives 
and FLANDERS had written a bill incorporat- 
ing most of the important recommendations 
of the committee. But apparently these 
Senators pressured to abandon their bill so 
that S. 3114 and a similar reinsurance bill 
in the House might go forward. 

Any amateur in medical economics knows 
that what ts poltically possible and medically 
and economically desirable now is a genuine 
private medical prepayment comprehensive 
insurance program involving subsidies or 


-` grants-in-aid which would make possible a 


gradual buildup of comprehensive health in- 
surance, now, unfortunately, covering but 
3 percent of the population. With it we 
need a gradual expansion of facilities and 
personnel required to serve these plans, so 
that in 10 years we would have a genuine 
comprehensive private insurance program. 
The cost (as I suggested in testimony to the 
Senate committee considering the reinsur- 
ance bill) would gradually rise to about $2 
billion in 10 years, with State and local gov- 
ernments sharing the costs. 


EXPANDING COVERAGE 


Is it excessive to put a burden of $100 
millions yearly on the Federal Government 
now and 81 billion in 10 years for subsidizing 
comprehensive insurance so that coverage 
might be almost universal, when it is con- 
sidered that in the current year we could 
afford tax reductions which may ultimately 
cost as much as $10 billions a year, when 
we can expect a rise of more than $100 bil- 
lions in our annual national product over 
10 years and when allowance is made for the 
billions yearly of additional income likely 
18 — from improved organization of med- 

ne 

What we need now is some help to medical 
and other health schools, more medical re- 
search, subsidies for starting comprehensive 
programs and assuring entry for all, ade- 
quate hospital construction programs, etc, 
But what we have received in the last 2 
years have been cuts all along the line for 
medicine and much nonsense about what 
we might expect from the administration's 
health reinsurance bill, now happily rejected. 
Is it any wonder that the liberal Congress- 
men refused to endorse this bill? 

SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, 

CaMBrIDGE, Mass, July 22, 1954. 


Blow to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, many of the 
people in California—particularly those 
in the Sacramento Valley who know the 
importance of multipurpose reclamation 
projects—are worried by the recent 
move to prevent the TVA from provid- 
ing inexpensive power for use by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
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They are surprised at the directive re- 
quiring the Atomic Energy Commission 
to build a powerplant for a private util- 
ity, then buy back the power, at a hand- 
some profit, from the utility. They fear 
this is an attempt to bypass TVA which 
could easily provide inexpensive hydro- 
electric power. 

In the Sacramento Valley farmers, 
electricity customers, businessmen and 
all others have benefited by the develop- 
ment of the Central Valley project. 
They are apprehensive that the recent 
action in connection with TVA may her- 
ald a similar move affecting the Central 
Valley project to the detriment of the 
welfare of the valley, the State, and the 
Nation. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
a recent editorial in the Sacramento Bee 
commenting on the AEC directive. The 
editorial follows: 

BLOW TO THE PEOPLE 

Fifty-five Members of the United States 
Senate have backed President Dwight D. 
Elsenhower in his directive to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to enter into an amaz- 
ing power contract with a privately owned 
utility in the Tennessee Valley. 

In effect the AEC is to build a powerplant 
for the private company, buy the energy for 
distribution through the TVA system, even 
pay the company’s taxes on the property, 
and at the end of 25 years the company is 
to own the plant outright. 

The administration turned down the TVA's 
request for an appropriation for a new steam 
plant which could have supplied the power 
and would have saved the taxpayers, over 
the life of the contract, between $90 million 
and $130 million—and the people still would 
have owned the plant. 

By validating this strange and preposterous 
contract, the 55 Senators became parties to 
a gigantic giveaway contrary to the best in- 
terests of the American people. 

No one went on record as disputing the 
huge estimated savings to the Government 
from asing the power from TVA. Even 
the AEC itself balked on entering into the 
contract and the Director of the Budget sug- 
gested open bids be called for through which 
TVA could have submitted its lower offer. 

The President's directive was a stab at 
the heart of TVA which has served as a 
model throughout the world for regional re- 
development. The Senate vote was the power 
lobby's greatest triumph. 


High Bid for Control of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] recently called attention 
to the huge Republican slush fund of 
almost $4 million collected for the pur- 
pose of electing Republicans to the 84th 
Congress. 

Several newspapers commented on the 
dangers to free government arising from 
this cynical attempt to put control of 
the Government of the United States on 
the auction block for sale to the highest 
bidder. I call attention to an editorial 
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on this subject which appeared in the 
June 5. 1954. edition of the Capital 
Times, Madison, Wis.: 

Hicu Bm ror CONTROL or CONGRESS 

In adjoining columns today the Capital 
Times reprints from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record some remarks entered into the REC- 
orp by Representative Joun W. McCormack, 
of Boston, the Democratic whip in the House 
of Representatives. Representative McCor- 
MACK’S remarks were made in connection 
with his insertion into the RECORD of a por- 
tion of a recent “Hello, Wisconsin” broadcast 
by William T. Evjue, editor and publisher of 
the Capital Times. 

This broadcast concerned the announce- 
ment of the finance committee of the Re- 
publican National Committee that it would 
spend almost $4 million to elect Republican 
Members of Congress this year. Representa- 
tive McCormack points out that this slush 
fund activity will be far more serious than 
we realized when we originally called atten- 
tion to it. 

At that time we calculated that the GOP 
National Committee would spend $10,000 on 
every candidate for Congress. Representa- 
tive McCormack explains that it will be 
closer to $30,000. Neither party, he points 
out, will contribute to hopeless campaigns 
or to campaigns in districts that are certain. 
The money of both parties will be concen- 
trated in the close districts, which number 
between 100 and 120, as against the figure of 
435 total Members to be elected. This means, 
as Representative McCormack points out, 
that the huge Republican slush fund will be 
divided in such a way that approximately 
$30,000 will be available for GOP congres- 
sional candidates in the close districts. 

We repeat what we said in the remarks 
Representative McCormack inserted into the 
RECORD; 

“You may think that $3,800,000 is a lot of 
money to spend to bring about the election 
of a Republican Congress. It is chickenfeed, 
however, as compared with the huge divi- 
dends that will be received on this invest- 
ment by the powerful financial and economic 
Interests that contribute to the Republican 
campaign kitty.” 


Isn’t It Wonderful—Back to the Spoils 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call my colleagues’ attention to a very 
enlightening article dealing with the 
scuttling of the merit system in Govern- 
ment employment by the Eisenhower 
administration. ‘The article indicates 
that the White House itself is involved 
in this raid on civil-service jobs within 
the Government. 

Certainly the Washington Star cannot 
be considered a Democratic newspaper, 
My observation indicates that it has al- 
ways leaned more the other way. The 
article to which I refer appeared, how- 
ever, in the Washington Star of Thurs- 
day, August 5, 1954, and was written by 
their authority on Government affairs, 
Mr. Joseph Young. Mr. Young has had 
long years of experience of covering news 
involving Government agencies and civil- 
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service employees. He is well qualified 
to present a true and factual picture on 
this matter. 

It would seem to me that the nonparti- 
san National Civil Service League should 
show its nonpartisanship and give vig- 
orous support now to the protection of 
the merit system in Government. It is 
difficult to explain the reason for the 
tardiness of this organization in failing 
to criticize the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in its effort to return to the spoils 
system in Government employment. 

The White House itself is directly in- 
volved in this effort to destroy civil serv- 
ice. Only the adverse publicity given to 
a White House order prevented a major 
patronage raid on civil-service jobs. 
Perhaps a little more adverse publicity 
will serve to protect the civil-service 
system from Republican attacks. 
REPUBLICANS GAINING CONTROL OF Tor Crum. 

Service Joss 
(By Joseph Young) 

A White House clique and the Republican 
National Committee are taking over control 
of a sizeable number of Federal jobs in- 
tended by law to be under the protection of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The Republican high command’s contin- 
uous pressure for more Federal job patron- 
age has resulted in the Civil Service Com- 
mission yielding on many jobs under the 
civil-service system. Many of these jobs are 
in the lower and middle-salary brackets, 

Furthermore, agency heads acknowledge 
that any civil-service job appointment that 
pays $10,000. a year or more must be cleared 
with the Republican National Committee. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean the commit. 
tee’s candidate is selected. It means that 
any candidate selected from the civil-service 
register must receive the GOP nod before he 
gets the job. 

The White House, during the last few 
months, has also been getting into the act. 
Handling much of the patronage is Charles 
F. Willis, Jr., an assistant to Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams, 

Mr. Willis is the one who is reported to 
have drafted the ill-fated short-lived un- 
signed memo to agency heads that appoint- 
ments and promotions to all Federal jobs 
in grade 14 ($9,600 a year) and above had 
to be cleared with the Republican National 
Committee. 

Chairman Philip Young, of the Civil 
Service Commission, who is supposed to be 
President Eisenhower's representative on 
Government personnel matters, told the 
Star he knew nothing about the White House 
directive regarding political clearance of 
civil service jobs. Apparently this impor- 
tant policy decision was reached without 
even consulting Mr. Young or the Civil 
Service Commission, which has the duty of 
operating the Government's merit system. 

The White House order was withdrawn 
after the adverse publicity it received. Legal 
officials also pointed out that the civil service 
laws expressively prohibit any political con- 
sideration in the appointment and promo- 
tions to civil service jobs. A new order was 
issued this week to the effect that only non=- 
civil service jobs in grade 14 and above must 
be cleared with the Republican high com- 
mand. 

But many career officials feel the damage 
already has been done. They feel the orig- 
inal order expressed the White House's real 
intent and that the new and modified order 
was issued reluctantly. They feel the entire 
incident has tended to lower morale among 
career people. 

Another device: The Republican high com- 
mand has not given up in its fight to win 
control over a sizable bloc of Federal jobs. 
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Apparently with some success, the GOP 
politicos are getting jobs for the party faith- 
ful among the so-called 303 jobs. There 
are about 200,000 of these jobs, which are 
under civil service, but which are filled di- 
rectly without competitive exams being held. 
The candidates, however, are supposed to 
meet minimum civil service standards for 
the jobs. 

The authority to fill the jobs in this 
manner is given by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in cases where there are no current 
civil service registers, where the jobs are 
hard to fill or where they are temporary ones. 
The authorization form is numbered 303, 
hence the 303 designation. 

This type of authorization has long ex- 
isted and is nothing new. However, the 
CSC, several weeks ago, put a new wrinkle 
into the program and this has caused much 
concern among supporters of the merit sys- 
tern. 

The Commission directed each of its 10 
regional offices and the 800 agency boards of 
examiners in the field to send a copy of each 
authorized job opening to the head of the 
appropriate department or agency here in 
Washington. 

The Commission says this step was taken 
to acquaint agency heads with their hiring 
problems and to have them order their agency 
boards to hold more exams and thus cut 
down on this type of appointments. 

Commission officials said this was a major 
step to strengthen the merit system. Yet 
the move was done in secrecy, No press 
release was put out on it. 

Many feel that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s move was taken for just the opposite 
effect—to supply Federal job information to 
the Republican National Committee and 
other GOP patronage sources so these job 
vacancles can be filled by the party faithful. 
Reports are that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was not too happy about taking this 
step but that it was pressured into doing 
so by the Republican high command, Mr, 
Young denies this, 

The Republicans lost no time In taking ad- 
vantage of the revised 303“ order. The New 
York Republican State Committee printed 
standard forms for the party faithful, giving 
details on how to apply for these positions, 
together with information on current job 
openings, The applicant turns in this form 
with his political endorsement, together with 
his regular Job form 57. 

An example of the current trend away 
from merit-system principles can be seen 
by the attitude of the business-supported 
nonpartisan National Civil Service League. 
The league, during the last 20 months, has 
taken a walt-and-see attitude, preferring to 
give the administration a chance to adjust 
itself regarding patronage problems and the 
civil service. 

But officials of the 75-year-old league say 
the present situation is very bad, and they 
disclose that their organization, within the 
next week, will sharply criticize the adminis- 
tration and demand that true merit princi- 
ples be restored in Government. 


Justice and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a number 
of resolutions on justice and peace 
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adopted by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis at its 65th annual con- 
vention on June 22-27 at Pike, N. H. 

These resolutions were adopted on the 
recommendation of a commission of jus- 
tice and peace established by the con- 
ference, following a workshop on social 
action held as part of the conference. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, apprehensive that in our quest for na- 
tional security, our basic American freedoms 
are being jeopardized, urgently commends 
the following resolutions to the people of 
the United States: 

1. We applaud those religious leaders of 
all faiths as well as those university teach- 
ers and administrators who have courageous- 
ly resisted the pressures toward canform- 
ity which threaten our freedom. We recom- 
mend a convocation of distinguished rell- 
gious leaders who will apply the ethical 
insights of Judaism and Christianity to the 
problems confronting us. We urge the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis and the 
Joint Commission on Social Action to en- 
courage the calling of such a convocation as 
soon as possible. We also recommend to 
our colleagues that wherever possible on the 
local level they cooperate with liberal reli- 
gious leaders of all faiths by setting aside 
one weekend on which all liberal pulpits 
will be devoted to the flagrant abuse of 
moral principles on the part of many who 
presume to be protecting American democ- 
racy. 

2. We deplore as a great danger to our 
free institutions the encroachment of one 
branch of government on the prerogatives 
of another. We believe that only the Judi- 
clary has a right to determine the innocence 
or guilt of any individual and that con- 
gressional committees properly possess the 
power of investigation only for the purposes 
of legislation. We hold that in conducting 
such hearings these committees must scru- 
pulously abide by the following measures 
intended to preserve the rights of the indi- 
vidual: 

(a) One-man investigating committees 
should be prohibited. All phases of an in- 
vestigation, including the authorization of 
subsidiary inquiries, the hiring of staff, the 
scheduling of hearings, the subpenaing of 
witnesses and the releasing of public state- 
ments and reports, should represent the 
considered Judgment of the majority of the 
committee. Sworn testimony should be 
taken only in the presence of at least two 
members of a committee. 

(b) To insure full deliberation, all mem- 
bers of investigating committees should re- 
ceive due notice of meetings and other com- 
mittee action. Adequate provision should 
be made for minority reports. 

(c) Material reflecting adversely upon 
persons living or dead should not be made 
public before an opportunity has been af- 
forded such persons or their representatives 
to refute derogatory or defamatory state- 
ments. Rebuttal testimony should be re- 
leased sinrultaneously with publication of 
such material. We are shocked at the irre- 
sponsible attacks of demagogues on such 
religious leaders as John Haynes Holmes and 
the late Rabbis Stephen Wise and Judah 
Magnes and insist that adequate safeguards 
must be adopted to prevent such abuses in 
the future. 

(4) Persons or organizations against 
whom charges are made in public hearings 
Should be afforded an opportunity to present 
their side of the case publicly as soon as 
possible after the making of the charge and 
in circumstances as public as those in which 
the charge was made. This opportunity. 
should include the right to cross-examine 
witnesses for a reasonable time. 
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- (e) Material In the files of an investigat- 
ing committee, not previously released by the 
committee in the form of an official report, 
should be kept confidential and made avail- 
able only to Federal investigative agencics 
for their official purposes. 

(t) Committee members or employees 
should not issue any public evaluation of a 
person under investigation until the inquiry 
relating to such person has been completed 
and a committee report thereon adopted. 

(g) No hearing of a legislative investi- 
gating committee should be photographed, 
televised, broadcast or recorded for radio 
over a witness’ objection, 

(h) The Rules Committee of each House 
of Congress should be empowered to receive 
and investigate complaints of abuses of con- 
gressional investigating committees and to 
report its findings aud recommendations to 
the Congress. 


3. While we recognize that the hysteria 
commonly known as McCarthyism goes be- 
yond the evil of any one individual, yet be- 
cause Senator McCartHy himself has be- 
come the most flagrant and immoral symbol 
of McCarthyism, we believe it essential to 
strip him of his committee chairmanships. 


4. No free society can long survive if its 
citizens are encouraged or permitted to in- 
form indiscriminately on one another. By 
creating an atmosphere of suspicion and fear, 
such informing inevitably becomes a vesti- 
buile to the police state. The repeated use 
of professional informers, motivated either 
by personal grudges or psychopathic needs 
of their own, destroys the morale of Govern- 
ment officials and the confidence of the peo- 
ple. 

5. The fifth amendment is an integral part 
of those civil liberties guaranteed to the 
American people by their Constitution. 
Like all freedoms, it can be abused. The 
abuse of freedom, however, must never be 
accepted as an excuse for abrogating it. It 
must never be assumed that one who in- 
yokes the fifth amendment is necessarily 
guilty of crime. The phrase “fifth-amend- 
ment Communist" is a vicious and unjusti- 
fied perversion of a law intended as a basic 
guaranty of American freedom. We look 
hopefully for further court tests resulting 
ultimately in a Supreme Court decision 
which would reaffirm the intent of the fifth 
amendment as envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers. 

6. Teachers and clergymen who are espe- 
clally concerned with the moral and ethical 
principles on which our democracy Is round- 
ed have a special responsibility for the 
preservation of those principles, We are 
heartened by the number of our own col- 
leagues who have courageously brought the 
message of prophetic Judiasm to bear on the 
problems of contemporary society, and we 
urge this conference, as well as the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, to up- 
hold and encourage these men. 

7. However important the pronouncements 
of this conference may be, the acid test of 
of our effectiveness in the field of social 
action will be the extent of activity in this 
area wtihin our congregations. We are 
heartened by the increasing number of con- 
gregations which have established social ac- 
tion committees under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Dr. Maurice Eisendrath, president of 
our union; Mr. I, Cyrus Gordon, chairman 
of the Joint Social Action Commission; 
Rabbi Bugene Lipman; and Mr. Albert Vor- 
span, director and secretary of that com- 
mission. We are convinced that the actiy- 
ity of the Joint Social Action Commission 
can continue successfully only if both the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis meet their full share of financial 
responsibility. We, therefore, emphatically 
urge the executive board of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis to appropriate 
the full sum requested by the Joint Social 
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Action Commission as our share of its budget 
for the coming year. 

In accordance with the recommendation 
as contained within the president's message 
of this conference rejecting the compulsory 
imposition by Government of an oath of loy- 
alty to men and women who administer reli- 
gious institutions, be it resolved that no 
political loyalty oath be imposed by our con- 
gregations upon those who seek affiliation 
with them. 

8. We heartily recommend the cooperation 
and leadership of our colleagues in estab- 
lishing social action committees in their 
congregations. Toward that end we recom- 
mend generous use of the publication Social 
Action in Review in the columns of our 
temple bulletins, regular pulpit messages in 
this area, and emphasis on social action in 
regional conferences or conventions of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis and 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. We also request our colleagues to 
maintain regular liaison with the Joint 
Social Action Commission, reporting their 
progress as well as their reactions to the 
work of the commission. 


Brooklyn’s Negroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very inter- 
esting articles on the progress of our 
Negro citizens in Brooklyn. 

These articles are part of a series, 
which began in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
July 25, 1954. The following article is 
the tenth in this series and appeared in 
the Eagle of August 3, 1954: 

FAMILIES or NEGROES Live AMICABLY WITH 
WHITE NEIcHsors 


(By Sid Frigand) 
(Tenth in a series) 


Prominence, by its own definition, cannot 
come to all Negroes—let alone all persons— 
in any one community, 

We have read about many prominent 
Negroes living in Brooklyn and perhaps know 
of others who seek prominence, But the 
rank-and-file Negro Brooklynites seek the 
very antithesis of prominence—they just 
want to be rank-and-file Brooklynites. 

‘The desire to live inconspicuously, a seem- 
ingly unpretentious ambition, has proved 
elusive goal for many Negroes in the past; 
but today, scattered in various sections of 
the borough are hardly little bands of am- 
bassadors living in so-called white neigh- 
borhoods in happy anonymity. 

One of the heretofore unheralded Negro 
families that has crossed the boundaries 
of segregation lives in the shadow of Ebbets 
Field, at Carroll Street, between Franklin 
and Bedford. The Lawrence family moved 
in 2 years ago expecting the worst—and 
were happily disappointed. 

Geoffrey Lawrence is a good-looking, 
brawny man who looks like a cop, but is, in 
reality, a clerk in a supermarket in Flushing. 
He confided, however, that he wanted to be 
on the force, but gave up the idea when 
steady work with the grocery chain came 
his way. 

Lawrence and his brother-in-law, James B. 
Farley, purchased the brick, attached house 
on Carroll Street in May 1952. They bought 
the house in an all-white neighborhood not 
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for any other reason than it was a house 
they liked and cost less than a comparable 
dwelling in a Negro neighborhood. 

Lawrence's wife, Girlena, who is a regis- 
tered nurse at Israel Zion Hospital, recalled 
that many of her friends advised her to walk 
into her house with her head high and ignore 
everything and everyone on the block. 

“You're going to be resented anyhow,” 
Mrs. Lawrence quoted her friends, “so ignore 
them in the first place.” 

“I'm just not cut out to ignore people,” 
Mrs. Lawrence said with a winning grin, “so 
we moved in that day with smiles on our 
faces, and we've never had any trouble at all.” 

“Can you imagine our surprise,” she added, 
“when the day we moved in Mrs. Cooper next 
door (at 1011 Carroll Street) invited us in 
for coffee.” 

Since that day the novelty of a Negro 
neighbor has worn to a point where the Law- 


rences and the Farleys are just two more 


families on the block. 

Mrs. Lawrence now is called upon to mind 
a neighbor's child, and doesn't hesitate to ask 
a neighbor to look after her 2-year-old son, 
Geoffrey, Jr. 

Mrs. Farley's 54-year-old daughter plays 
with the kids on the block and is taken to 
school each morning by her friend's mother. 

The Lawrences and the Farleys are not iso- 
lated examples; all over Brooklyn similar 
experiences are unfolding, much to the 
amazement of both Negroes and whites. 

In the past the greatest factor in souring 
these pleasant relationships has been the 
myth—created through misunderstanding 
and exploited by avaricious real-estate spec- 
ulators—that Negroes living on a block cause 
realty values to drop. 

Noticeable progress has been made in com- 
batting this myth in the very section of 
Crown Heights where the Lawrences live. An 
organization, the Crown Heights Owners As- 
sociation, has been active in allaying fears 
of homeowners and, at the same time, urg- 
ing legislation to prevent conversion of 1- 
and 2-family houses into multiple dwell- 
ings or rooming houses. The latter is usually 
the fate of a neighborhood that panics when 
a Negro family moves in. 

Special Sessions Justice Myles A. Paige, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Brooklyn branch of the NAACP, has been a 
vigorous campaigner in helping to educate 
homeowners. 

Judge Paige said he has seen gratifying re- 
sults—he and his family live at 1294 Carroll 
Street—through the work of organizations 
like the Crown Heights Owners Association. 

Another group that has worked out the 
problems of the community with a large 
measure of success is the Community Asso- 
ciation of Districts 25 and 27. 

The association, made up of school author- 
ities, parent-teacher groups, and other in- 
terested residents, has worked diligently to 
instill interracial harmony among school 
children, as well as their parents. 

Judge Paige has taken up the chore of 
speaking to PTA groups, taxpayers organi- 
zations, and other interested groups about 
the appearance of Negro neighbors in Crown 
Heights. 

“Negro and white speculators have stirred 
up trouble," Judge Paige asserted, “when 
they come around telling homeowners to sell 
out because the ‘neighborhood is changing.“ 

“It is especially painful,” he added, “to 
see Negro brokers carrying on these projects; 
they're doing a disservice to their race and to 
the community. 

“You can't keep running away,” the judge 
tells the homeowners. “These are your 
homes; stay put, live in them, enjoy them. 
All you know about your new neighbors is 
what you fear—give them a chance, they'll 
probably be as good or better neighbors than 
the family they're succeeding.” 

Mrs. Hortense Gabel, director of the State 
committee on discrimination in housing, de- 
scribed the Crown Heights section as one of 
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the most important proving grounds of Ne- 
gro integration in the Nation. 

Sociologists, housing experts, and city 
planners are watching the section with in- 
terest. Here, for the first time, Negroes are 
moving into a white neighborhood where the 
buildings are not showing signs of decay, 
nor are the homeowners anxious or panicky. 

“We are holding our breath,“ Mrs. Gabel 
declared, “while we watch the developments 
in Crown Heights. The results there could 
well pave the way for the rest of the 
country.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the 11th in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 4, 1954: 
Dors “Jim Crow” PLAGUE Bono 

ScHooLts?—Two LEADERS OFFER DIFFERING 

OPINIONS 

(By Sid Frigand) 
(Eleventh in a series) 


Recently a great deal of attention has been 
focused upon the public schools of Harlem 
and Bedford-Stuyvesant, where, it has been 
charged, segregated schooling exists. 

The National Educational Association has 
been invited by the board of education to 
study the question and report whether the 
allegations of “Jim Crow“ schools stand up, 

The findings of the association notwith- 
standing, it must be assumed that the echool 
situation in Bedford-Stuyvesant can only be 
an offshoot of the housing situation which 
finds large groups of Negroes living in one 
area. 

Whether Negroes live in Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant through choice or restriction is a point 
of argument among many. The Urban 
League and the NAACP, for example, fee] that 
there would be greater dispersal and inte- 
gration if the restrictive housing barriers 
were lifted. 

On the other hand, responsible Negroes 
guch as Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
John B. King, feel that Bedford-Stuyvesant 
is a product of concentration and not segre- 
gation. 

Superintendent King, In charge of districts 
26 and 28, argued that schools in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant have large Negro student bodies 
just like schools in other neighborhoods have 
almost all-Jewish or all-Italian student 
bodies. 

THEY LIKE TO LIVE THERE 

“Negroes live in Bedford-Stuyvesant be- 
cause they like to live among their own peo- 
ple,” Mr. King declared, “just as other groups 
of people choose to live with each other.” 

Nathan Burnett, director of the Brooklyn 
Urban League, agreed that Negroes, like any 
other group, feel more comfortable living 
among people of their own socioeconomic 
backgrounds. There were, however, evils ex- 
isting in Bedford-Stuyvesant schools, he 
charged, that do not exist in other neighbor- 
hood schools. 

“Children in Bedford-Stuyvesant schools,” 
he said, “come from families whose incomes 
are far lower than the average for Brooklyn. 

“Poverty makes way for family insecurity,” 
he continued, “and that in turn produces 
problem children.” 

Mr. Burnett maintained that many teach- 
ers are content to avoid problem children, 
and therefore avoid Bedford-Stuyvesant like 
the plague. The result, he said, is a situa- 
tion where veteran teachers with tenure 
transfer from the schools in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, leaving the schools there staffed by 
teachers with less experience and decidedly 
less enthusiasm, 

CITES SON’S EXPERIENCE 

As an example, the young urban league 
director cited the experience of his own son, 
who had 5 different teachers in 5 months 
during the past term. 

There are growing complaints, he added, 
that schoolteachers and even principals bave 
lower standards for the Negro students, For 
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some reason they don't expect as much from 
the Negro child and do not explore his full 
potentials as a student. 

Mr. Burnett added that another problem 
stemmed from apathetic parents in the 
lower economy areas of Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
The lack of PTA pressures can breed indif- 
ference in the school staff, he asserted, and 
paves the way for schooling that covers the 
ground and cultivates nothing. 

As a net result, the Negro child with aver- 
age intelligence enters schools of higher 
learning less equipped than the average 
child who is the product of a more stable 
school environment. 

“This bolsters the myth of superiority 
among his white schoolmates, as well as his 
own feelings of inferiority,” Mr. Burnett de- 
clared. 

John King, whose 27 years in the school 
system qualifies him as a veteran observer, 
said many of these charges are contrary to 
the fact. 

DISPUTED BY KING 

Citing his own career as principal of public 
school 70 in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section, 
Mr. King found his teacher turnover to be 
very slight and the PTA very interested. 

The trim-mustached educator recalled how 
the parents in his school dedicated them- 
selves to ralse funds, clothing, and food for 
the underprivileged children in the school. 

As for the teachers, he said there's a shop 
teacher I know at public school 26 who best 
sums up their attitude. He's been teaching 
at that school for 25 years, and commutes 
daily from his home quite a distance away. 

“When I asked him why he didn't put in 
for a transfer he replied, What's the difer- 
ence, kids are kids all over’.” 

Mr. King, himself, is a product of Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. He now lives on East 49th 
Street, between Avenues J and K, in the East 
Flatbush section—which he cited as an ex- 
ample of Negroes not being obliged to live 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

His kid brother, Dolly King, distinguished 
himself in the athletic world of 15 years ago 
as one of Long Island University's greatest 
all-around athletes. 

“I think Dolly and I are both convinced 
that it is a privilege to be a member of a 
minority,” the educator declared. “There's 
& satisfaction derived from getting some- 
where that others can't possibly enjoy. 

“To be born rich is a strike against you.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the 12th in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 5, 1954: 
Necrozs GAIN IN BATTLE AGAINST Disrass— 

HAMPERED BY CROWDED LIVING QUARTERS 


(By Sid Frigand) 
(Twelfth in a series) 


Take 311,000 persons and cram them into 
4 square miles, and you're going to have a 
health and sanitation problem. Take into 
consideration that most of the persons have 
low incomes and live in substandard housing, 
and your problem multiplies many timos 
over. 

The teeming area just described is the 
Bedford health district, whose staff has the 
herculean task of insuring reasonable health 
oe in the Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 

on. 

Headquarters for this gigantic operation is 
located in an unpretentious walkup office on 
Fulton Street, overlooking the marquee of a 
local movie house. In January, however, 
the new base of operations will be a spanking 
new million-dollar structure at Madison 
Street and Throop Avenue. 

Despite current lack of space and fachi- 
ties, the Bedford health district 
to service 137,483 persons during 1953. At 
the helm of this vast operation are Margaret 
Reed, executive secretary of the Bedford 
health committee, and Dr. Jacob Glaubach, 
district health officer, 
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Miss Reed, who received her training at the 
University of Michigan's School of Public 
Health through a United States Public 
Health Service fellowship at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is another typical example of young 
Negroes working to improve living conditions 
in the Brooklyn community. 

For the last 6 years Miss Reed has worked 
diligently—sometimes around the clock—to 
organize, instruct, lecture, and otherwise 
carry her health message to the residents of 
the Bedford district. I 

The energetic woman is well aware that she 
faces apathy among large numbers of the 
population; and so she works on the theory 
that if they won't come to her for help, she 
will go to them. 

It is not uncommon, therefore, to see Miss 
Reed march into a bar and grill or a pool- 
room and make provisions to show films to 
the elbow benders and cue chalkers on per- 
sonal hygiene or control of disease. 
Through parent-teacher groups, church 
organizations, and the schools these same 
messages are constantly being filtered to the 
public. As a result Miss Reed can point with 
pride to notable successes in the last few 
years. 

The two greatest menaces in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, according to health department 
statistics, are tuberculosis and infant mor- 
tality, In both cases great progress has been 
made in arresting the factors leading to these 
killers. 

“Since March 1.“ Miss Reed sald proudly, 
“more than 6,400 chest X-rays have been 
taken in the Bedford district by a mobile 
unit of the Brooklyn Tuberculosis & Health 
Association. 

“Since 1950 we have been running a ma- 
ternity clinic as well, providing prenatal care 
for mothers—including diet conferences, 
physical checkups, and psychiatric guidance 
for those with emotional problems.” 

The maternity clinics, located at several 
hospitals, are not overcrowded, Miss Reed 
explained, perhaps because Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant is not close to any hospital and expect- 
ant mothers find it difficult to travel for care 
each week—especially when their finances 
are low and there are other children to look 
after. 

The cry for a new hospital to service 
Bedford-Stuyvesant has been taken up by al- 
most every responsible agency in the area, 
but as yet the procrastinating city fathers 
have not reached any decision about the 
pressing need. 

Organized pressure for a hospital has 
stemmed from several sources, but the drive 
lacks coordination, unfortunately, because 
of political and ideological overtones. One 
group distrusta the motives or the politics 
of the other and shies away; another group 
suspects that radical elements have taken 
charge of the drive and drops its support 
of the hospital plan out of fear of leftwing 
onus. 

Special Sessions Justice Myles A. Paige, 
a member of the City Hospital council, has 
been active in the infighting for a hospital, 
“We don't want a segregated Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant Hospital,” he explained, “all we want 
is a hospital close enough to Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant to serve all the people in that area.” 

Dr. Glaubach, the district health officer 
in that section, said that the constant dis- 
covery of new drugs has relieved the pressure 
on the hospitals as far as tuberculosis was 
concerned, 

“This creates a new problem, however.“ 
he explained, “in that there is a need for 
more control and surveillance as the death 
rate from tuberculosis drops and more and 
more TB victims leave hospital beds for 
home, This will create a big welfare and 
nursing problem that only additional per- 
sonnel can solve.” 

“Our main efforts,” the doctor continued, 
“are being turned toward the children of 
the community. They are most important 
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because here we can practice preventive 
medicine.” 

With the full cooperation of the schools, 
the health department has been able to keep 
careful checks on the youngsters in the com- 
munity and jump in when any trouble arises. 

“One of the jewels in our crown.“ Dr. Glau- 
bach added poetically, “is our wonderful bu- 
reau for handicapped children.” 

There was no hesitation on the part of Miss 
Reed or the doctor to name the largest single 
problem facing the people in their health 
district—housing. 

To point up how desperate conditions are 
in some sections north of Atlantic Avenue, 
Miss Reed cited a recent report by a visiting 
nurse, who found her patient—with an active 
case of tuberculosis—living in 2 rooms with 
14 other persons. 

“Solve the housing problem,” she said, 
“and you'll solve the health problem, too.” 


Grassroots Educational Program on 
Legislative Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the monthly publication of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, there appeared a very interest- 
ing article about a grassroots educa- 
tional program on legislative issues be- 
ing conducted by District Lodge, No. 137, 
of the Machinists Union, which I am 
proud to say is established in Water- 
town, N. Y. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, Brushfire at the Grassroots, writ- 
ten by Mr. Christopher Lake, in the Au- 
gust issue of the Machinists Monthly 
Journal, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRUSH FME AT THE GRASSROOTS 
(By Christopher Lake) 

It gets mighty cold up in Watertown, N. Y. 
According to the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, the average mean temperature of 
January in Watertown is 21.3. And the 
mercury drops much lower—down to 39 
below sometimes. But cold as the winter 
weather is, it is no colder than the attitude 
of Watertown machinists toward political 
action. Until last year that is, for early in 
1953 something happened which pulled the 
members of IAM district 137 out of their 
lethargy and sparked a legislative activity 
which put the district on the map so far as 
their representatives down in Albany and 
Washington are concerned. 

LOGAL IAM LONG ACTIVE CIVICALLY 

Watertown 1s a city of some 34,000 people 
in roughly the north central part of New 
York State. It is 22 miles due south of the 
famed Thousand Islands, and 45 miles 
southwest of the Adirondacks. A good loca- 
tion, despite the winter's cold, and especially 
during the summer months. 

But Watertown has been blessed by man 
as well as nature. And the two working 


together have made the city a progressive 


industrial center. The city was incorpo- 
rated in 1800 and named after the water 
power which has been used since 1802. In 
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the course of its history, Watertown has 
been the scene of some events which 
changed the face of America. 

In 1847, for example, the first portable 
steam engine in the United States was made 
in Watertown, And 31 years Jater a young 
clerk in Moore & Smith's store conceived the 
idea of setting up special counters for goods 
priced at 5 and 10 cents. The clerk's name 
was F. W. Woolworth, and his idea was a 
milestone in the history of retail mer- 
chandising. 

From a civic viewpoint, Watertown has 
been progressive. The voters installed the 
city manager form of government in 1920. 
The public parks are extensive and cover 
Playgrounds for the children, a public golf 
course, athletic fields and swimming pools. 
There’s a municipal airport, too. And the 
public library, named after a former Water- 
town boy who became governor of the Empire 
State, israted high. In 1927 the city opened 
a municipal hydroelectric plant, which may 
make it suspect of creeping socialism in some 
quarters, but certainly not in the minds of 
the solid conservatives who live and vote 
there and who merely wanted ample power 
at reasonable rates. 4 

Watertown’s industries are many and 
varied, covering papermaking machinery, 
railroad air brakes, paper, fabrics, knitted 
garments, women’s dresses, electrical ma- 
chinery, flour and breakfast foods, ther- 
mometers and optical goods. 

It's the kind of industrial center in which 
you would expect to find machinists, and you 
would not be disappointed. 1AM district 
137, made up of 6 local lodges—355, 761, and 
1918 in Watertown, and 1009, 1766, and 1797 
in the neighboring cities of Deferiet, Car- 
thage, and Clayton, respectively—has a mem- 
bership of some 1,600, But until a year ago, 
the membership was asleep at the political 
and legislative switch. 

Not that the members of district 137 were 
not alert and active in the community. 
Their community relations and participation 
programs could serve as models for other 
unions. The district has for some time been 
represented in such worthwhile community 
agencies as the Community Chest, Council of 
Social Agencies, Red Cross, Salvation Army, 

‘and National Safety Council. The Water- 
town Chamber of Commerce has several 
representatives from organized labor, includ- 
ing district 137, one of whom is in 
of the chamber's industrial development 
committee. 

Such notable associations did not just 
happen. As Clarence Rice, president of dis- 
trict 137 put it recently: “This recognition 
and representation did not come easily. We 
had to work for it.“ And Business Repre- 
sentative John Wood nodded in agreement. 


JUST COMING TO LIFE POLITICALLY 


But, when it came to politics, well, after 
all the machinists were part and parcel of 
Watertown, and politically speaking, Water- 
town is solidly conservative. Conservatism 
is a tradition in the community and tradi- 
tion is very hard to break. 

Back in 1948, after the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley law had convinced organized 
labor in general that political action was 
essential to preserve and hard-won 
gains on the economic front, district 137 
made an effort to go along. But it was no 
use. 

The officers of the district, from the van- 
tage point of experience, sum it up this way: 

“Our membership was very resistant to 
any attempt to develop a political-action pro- 
gram. 

“To them it was an effort to change their 
traditional voting habits. 

“This they naturally resisted. When the 
subject was brought up in lodge meetings, 
they clammed up and froze.” 

As a result of the districts approach and 
the members’ attitude, Watertown machin- 
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ists didnt really support political activity. 
The most that was collected for political 
action from among them in any year from 
1938 through 1952 was $80. 

This is how the officers of the district an- 
alyze their initial attempt: 

“The money came hard because our first 
approach was wrong. We took too much for 
granted. As a result we failed. 

“The membership was not yet ready for 
politics. To them the word smacked of dou- 
bledealing, doublecrossing, unsavory charac- 
ters, and dirty politics. They wanted no part 
of it. Their political beliefs were as personal 
to them as-their religion. These things they 
did not discuss with outsiders.” 

That is a healthy attitude. Most machin- 
ists and most Americans have it. They do 
not want to be ordered about. Not in public 
life; that is why we have a democratic form 
of government. Not in economic life; that 
is why we have unions. And not in their 
selection of public officials. 

Yet the fact remains, as Robert Hansen, 
president of the New York State Council of 
Machinists put it, that “Our legislative ne- 
gotiations are just as important to our mem- 
bership as our wage negotiations.” 

Note the word political was not men- 
tioned by Brother Hansen. The word is 
legislative. And properly so, for the in- 
terest of workers in government is to be sure 
that their rights to organize and negotiate 
are protected, rather than denied or cur- 
talled, by law and that their successes at 
the bargaining table are not offset by 
restrictive legislation. 

“Our legislative negotiations are just as 
important to our membership as wage Dego- 
tiations.” That sums it up. That pute the 
finger on the primary issue, that the proper 
interest of a union is not politics for the 
sake of politics, but the gaining of sound 
social and labor legislation. 

In their previous preoccupation with po- 
litical objectives, the district Jeaders had 
failed to make this clear to the membership. 
And failing to discern the relationship be- 
tween politics and legislation, the member- 
ship had rebelled. By placing the subjects 
in their proper perspective the district has 
turned 5 years of dismal failure into a solid 
foundation for future success. 

Realizing the fundamental error of the 
old approach, the officials of district 137 de- 
cided to pitch their future efforts on legisla- 
tive rather than political action. 

They went to the New York State Council 
of Machinists, outlined their problem, and 
sought advice and assistance. The council 
listened to their story then made its secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harold Fitzgibbon, available 
to attend a meeting in Watertown. 

Plans for the meeting were carefully pre- 

pared. The meeting was announced as an 
open meeting of all lodges affiliated with the 
district, to hear Fitzgibbon report on legis- 
lation and on the problems faced by the IAM 
on the legislative front in Albany and Wash- 
ington. 
Se president of each affiliated local lodge 
made a special effort to extend a personal 
invitation to all the men and women in his 
organization who had indicated an interest 
in legislation, and asked them to agree to 
devote time and effort to legislative affairs 
if a worthwhile program were developed. 

In this way the district and local lodges 
assured a successful launching of the new 
program. The first meeting was well at- 
tended. Those in attendance were alert to 
the subject under discussion. Their exist- 
ing interest was fired by new-found infor- 
mation. They carried their informed in- 
terest back to their fellow machinists in the 
shops and plants, and helped distribute leg- 
islative reports put out by the district and 
the State council. g 

“Most amazing to all the local and district 
lodge officers,” reports Business Representa- 
tive Wood, “has been the interest we have 
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been able to stimulate and to maintain. We 
have a legislative committee which actually 
works and studies and has become expert 
in the various areas of legislation to which 
they have been assigned.” 

Expert is the word of district 137's legisla- 
tive committee. 

Last winter the committee had a meeting 

with the State senator from the Watertown 
district. A conservative by nature and as 
a representative of a like-minded population, 
the senator was not known as a friend of 
labor. And, politically speaking, he owed 
nothing to labor, for he had not been elected 
with labor’s support. 
Let, he was so impressed with the legisla- 
tive committee of IAM district 137 that he 
agreed to cooperate with it on measures in 
which the machinists were interested. 

“This represented quite an advance for 
us,” Business Agent Wood reports. “Our 
people on the committee made an impression 
on the senator. They were competent to 
speak, They had spent as much as 3 or 4 
days in studying the various measures, such 
as unemployment compensation, which had 
been assigned to them.” 8 

The legislative committee is large, but that 
is an asset. Its very size helps maintain 
the interest and enthusiasm of more mem- 
bers, and makes possible a useful division of 
work among them. 

This is how “the committee works, in the 
words of the district and local lodge officials: 

“Our local lodges appoint our regular dele- 
gates to the district council. To these dele- 
gates we have added 5 to 10 additional dele- 
gates on legislation. Collectively the latter 
group comprises the district legislative 
committee. 

“Originally we planned to hold the legis- 
lative committee meeting on a night other 
than our regular meeting night. However, 
there are a limited number of nights in the 
week so we decided to hold both meetings 
on the same night. We hold the legislative 
committee meeting first for the convenience 
of that committee in case members wish to 
leave at the end of their session. However, 
we have found that their interest carries over 
and the legislative committee members stay 
on for the regular district meeting. 

“The State council's legislative bulletin is 
issued twice monthly. We put it out for an 
members of the legislative committee and 
all officers of the district. The state secre- 
tary sends us 75 copies each time so we don't 
have to reproduce it locally. However, we do 
have a mimograph machine and a 
who is kept busy getting out supplemental 
materials. 

“We have various members of the com- 
mittee study different portions of the bills 
in which they are interested. We may have 
as many as 15 or 20 members study 1 bill, 
each taking a specific section and analyzing 
it. In that way we get a very intelligent and 
penetrating analysis of legislation which 
sometimes appears to be purposely com- 
plicated.” 

Well, that's the way they worked in Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., to turn a deep ingrained dis- 
like of political action into a burning en- 
thusiasm for legislative action, which, after 
all. is the end of labor's interest in politics. 

What the final results will be no one can 


` yet tell. But there have been results al- 


ready. The interest and respect of a for- 
merly unfriendly State senator for the view- 
point of district 137 is one important result. 
Then there is the fact that in the first year 
of the new program, membership contribu- 
tions were more than 12 times higher than in 
any previous year. 

There have been other results which have 
Uttle to do with the legislative program but 
which have served to make the district's 
membership more alive and alert to the regu- 
lar problems of unionism. Legislative com- 
mittee members have swelled attendance at 
district lodge meetings to such an extent 
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that the meetings have been moved to new 
and larger quarters. And this broader inter- 
est and participation means a stronger, bet- 
ter informed unlon. 

The machinists in and about Watertown 
have made a good start. What happens from 
now on depends upon their sustained enthu- 
siasm for the worthwhile objectives they 
have set up. If they persist, they, and or- 

labor throughout New York State, 
will benefit in terms of improved legisla- 
tion and more friendly legislators. 


Editorial Tribute to Hon. George A. 
Smathers, of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 6, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial which pays a well- 
deserved tribute to my distinguished col- 
league the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS]. It was published in the 
Latin-language newspaper, the Americas 
Daily, of Miami, Fla., on August 6, 1954. 
This newspaper has an English sheet, so 
that the particular editorial to which I 
refer is in the English language. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

A CONGRESSMAN Wao Has CONTRInUTED 

POSITIVELY TO HEMISPHERIC UNITY 

Several days back this paper published an 
editorial in connection with a Congressman 
whose influence on the cause of inter-Amer- 
icanism has been, to say the least, negative. 
The gentleman we had in mind at the time 
is one of West Virginia’s Representatives in 
Washington who addressed appeals to both 
the President of the United States and the 
chief executive of the Export-Import Bank 
in an effort to secure unfavorable action on 
a request by Brazil for a $37 million loan 
which would be used to expand that coun- 
try's steel industry. The Congressman from 
West Virginia said that any expansion in 
Brazilian steel output would directly cur- 
tall steel production in West Virginia and 
would harm that State economically. 

Consistent with our policy of advocating 
the cause of genuine inter-Americanism as 
is to be found in the existence or close Co- 
operation among the various hemispheric 
nations, we pointed out that if the United 
States were to predicate its inter-American 
policies on a dollars and cents basis alone, 
this could produce most unfortunate conse- 
quences, 

Today, however, we are happy to note that 
there are others in the halls of Congress who 
have a true appreciation of the worth of 
Latin American friendship. 

Last week, Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, of 
Florida, a man who has unflinchingly labored 
in behalf of strong inter-American soli- 
darity, made a stirring address on the floor 
of the Senate, telling his colleagues, who 
at the time were considering the foreign- 
aid bill, that the appropriation for tech- 
nical aid in the Latin American area should 
be increased. 

In response to the feelings of his home 
State toward the need for closer relations 
with Latin America, Senator SMATHERS per- 
suaded the upper house of Congress to raise 
by $10 million the value of technical aid 
meant for Latin America, 
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Senator Smarnens is only one of a number 
of Florida Congressmen who have spoken 
ably and convincingly on behalf of close ties 
with Latin America, The speech which the 
Senator delivered to substantiate his request 
evidently swayed his audience, for the final, 
favorable vote on the amendment introduced 
by Senator Smaruens was recorded as 82 to 2. 

The success of GEORGE SmatHers’ activity 
is but another in a long line of contributions 
to the cause of inter-American unity which 
have been made by citizens of Florida, a 
State which has so many historic ties link- 
ing it to the nations of Latin America. 

That same success gives reason for opti- 
mism and hope on the part of those of us 
who are anticipating the day when the Inter- 
American Trade and Cultural Center in 
Miami will become a palpable reality and an 
instrument for tightening bonds of friend- 
ship and understanding between the United 
States and Latin America. And closer rela- 
tions in the fields of cultural and commer- 
cial activities will mean closer political rela- 
tions as well. 

This paper is happy to join in congratu- 
lating Senator SmatHers on the success of 
his amendment to the foreign aid bill. We 
are sure that his efforts directed toward a 
strong hemisphere have not been in vain and 
that they have effectively contributed to the 
security of this hemisphere. 


The Forgotten Factor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 29, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
question is, Do we learn anything that 
we can use with profit if we discover a 
possible forgotten factor in the conduct 
of nations to forestall military opera- 
tions when they threaten? 

Does the factor of strategy play any 
role in the minds of the people to help 
them understand the conduct of nations? 
Not to excuse the conduct of nations, 
but to understand why nations have be- 
haved as they have, and are likely to 
behave as they have unless more over- 
riding forces come into play. 

Specifically, can we discover the pre- 
cise factor that triggered the action that 
shot Chinese troops into North Korea, 
across the Yalu, twice in 56 years, once 
in 1894 and again in the fall of 1950? 

And would knowledge and use of this 
factor have guaranteed the unification 
of Korea when U. N. forces pursued the 
aggressor above the 38th parallel to the 
Yalu? 

Victory in the military unification of 
Korea slipped from the hands of the 
United Nations in November of 1950 
when the Chinese launched their sur- 
prise attack in the Chosen reservoir area. 

Need the attack have been a surprise 
had the element of strategy, Chinese 
strategy, weighed more heavily in U. N. 
plans above the parallel? 

Perhaps the action of the Chinese in 
1894 can provide a clue that seems to 
have been overlooked in the fall of 1950 
when the U. N. decided to pursue the 
aggressor above the parallel to the Yalu. 

In 1894, there were no Reds in power 
in China or in Russia. The czar ruled 
Russia. In 1894, when 10,000 Japanese 
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troops landed in South Korea and moved 
northward toward Seoul, 30,000 Chinese 
troops were promptly dispatched across 
the Yalu to blunt the Japanese thrust. 
Russia sat on the sidelines and watched 
the fight. Did China consider North 
Korea to be as strategically vital to her 
as we consider a friendly Guatemala or 
a friendly Mexico is to us? Did she feel 
that unless the Japanese were stopped 
below the Chosin, they would spill over 
the Yalu into the plains toward Mukden 
as they did 10 years later, when five 
Japanese armies whipped the Russians 
on the plains of Mukden in 1904? And 
as the Japanese spilled across the Yalu 
in September 1931 when they touched 
off the Sino-Japanese war at Marco Polo 
Bridge? 

In 1894, when the Chinese dispatched 
30,000 troops across the Yalu into North 
Korea were they playing “heads up” 
ball, as they saw it? The next 40 years 
seems to say they did if preventing suf- 
fering to their interests is a yardstick. 

In 1950, when the North Koreans ‘held 
the United Nations in the Pusan pocket, 
it is reasonable to assume that Chinese 
forces were still on the China side of 
the Yalu. 

However, is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that as soon as United Nations 
forces broke the back of the North Ko- 
rean attack on the Pusan pocket by land- 
ing at Inchon, and liberating Seoul, that 
the Chinese, as they did in 1894, started 
their troops south across the Yalu? So, 
that as General MacArthur was turning 
the capital over the Syngman Rhee on 
October 2, 1950, the Chinese were even 
then slithering their way down the 
finger ridges toward the Chosen, in the 
middle of North Korea. 

History says they were. Strategy says 
they would. Events proved they did, 

Forgotten factor? Strategic consid- 
erations? “Isms”? They can get you 
mad. But when the chips are down, 
as they were in Korea, they can turn 
out to be the flag and not the matador, 
especially in foreign affairs; no? 


Highways and Skyways Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some 
comedians are semiseriously suggesting 
that by the time we complete the road- 
building program, we should have to 
mect our automobile needs, highways 
may be obsolete and our people will be 
using skyways instead. This view may 
be prompted by the slowness with which 
our highway needs are being met in 
many parts of the country today. Two- 
lane roads which were constructed more 
than 30 years ago are still in use, some- 
times as main traffic arteries between 
large communities. Turnpike construc- 
tion, speeded up in many parts of the 
country, is still available in only rela- 
tively few areas by contrast with increas- 
ing traffic demands. 
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President Eisenhower's proposal that 
the Nation ought to plan on a $50 billion 
highway development in the next 10 
years is realistic approach with every- 
thing to commend it. From the view- 
point of civilian traffic, every motorist 
understands the personal satisfaction of 
traveling safely and reasonably rapidly 
over six-lane highways, and the frustra- 
tion of crawling home at peak hours over 
incredibly slow-moving clotted roads, 
This factor is only one element of the 
total picture. ‘Military needs, prepara- 
tion for any eventuality, certainly dic- 
tate prompt action and the expansion of 
cities into suburban areas which has 
been proceeding at an amazing rate 
everywhere makes the job mandatory. 
Americans like to do what has to be done 
quickly and efficiently. Now is the time 
for highways. Skyways will take care of 
themselves a little later. 


Historic Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to have arisen some dispute as to 
the meaning of historic boundaries in 
connection with the submerged lands 
offshore from our coasts, and with par- 
ticular reference to the three marine 
leagues phraseology contained in Public 
Law 31 of the 83d Congress, Ist session. 

The Board of Harbor Commissioners 
of the Port of Long Beach, on July 29, 
1954, made an expression in this con- 
nection which I believe is important in 
this connection. The expression, in the 
form of a resolution, is as follows: 

“Resolution HD-552 


“Resolution of the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sloners of the City of Long Beach express- 
ing its vigorous support of the clear intent 
of the Congress of the United States in en- 
acting the Submerged Lands Act to not 
in any way prejudice the claims of States 
along the Gulf of Mexico in connection 
with their historic seaward boundaries and 
asking United States Senators William F. 
Knowland and Thomas H. Kuchel, Repre- 
sentative in Congress Craig Hosmer, and 
United States Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell to support vigorously such con- 
gressional intent 
“Whereas Public Law 31 (known as the 

Submerged Lands Act) enacted by the Con- 

gress of the United States at its 83d session, 

recognized, confirmed, established, and 
vested in the respective States the complete 
ownership of the submerged lands beneath 
navigable waters within their historic 
boundaries; and 

“Whereas said law specifically provides 
that the seaward boundaries of States along 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans should not 
extend more than 3 geographical miles from 
the coastline; and 

“Whereas in the case of States along the 

Gulf of Mexico, however, said law specifically 

Provides that their seaward boundaries 

should not extend more than 3 marine 

leagues into the Gulf of Mexico; and 
“Whereas this distinction by the Congress 

between the seaward boundaries of States 

along the Gulf of Mexico and States along 
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the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans was delib- 
erately drawn to prevent any possible preju- 
dice against Gulf Coast States which claim 
historic seaward boundaries of more than 
3 geographical miles; and 

“Whereas section 4 of the Submerged 
Lands Act states, "Nothing in this section 
is to be construed as questioning or in any 
manner prejudicing the existence of any 
State’s seaward boundary beyond 3 geo- 
graphical miles if it was so provided by Tts 
constitution or laws prior to or at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
or if it has been heretofore approved by 
Congress’; and 

“Whereas recent newspaper reports indi- 
cate there may be attempts by Federal agen- 
cies, through administrative action, to preju- 
dice claims by States along the Gulf of 
Mexico to boundaries extending more than 
3 geographical miles seaward; and 

“Whereas the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners of the City of Long Beach deems it 
fitting to reaffirm its vigorous support of the 
clear intent of Congress in enacting the 
said Submerged Lands Act: 

“Now therefore, the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners of the City of Long Beach resolves 
as follows: 

“Section 1. That the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the City of Long Beach, 
by these presents, expresses and reaffirms its 
vigorous support of the clear intent of Con- 
gress in enacting the Submerged Lands Act 
to not In any way prejudice the claims of 
States along the Gulf of Mexico in connec- 
tion with their historic boundaries. 

“Sec. 2. That the board urges United 
States Senators William F. Knowland and 
Thomas H. Kuchel, Representative in Con- 
gress from the 18th Congressional District of 
California Craig Hosmer, and United States 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, as well 
as all others in positions of authority and 
influence in the Government of the United 
States, to support vigorously the aforesaid 
congressional intent. 

“Sec. 3. The secretary of the board shall 
certify to the passage of this resolution by 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
City of Long Beach, and it shall thereupon 
take effect. 

“Sec. 4. The secretary of the board shall 
cause this resolution to be published once 
in the Long Beach Independent, the official 
newspaper of the city of Long Beach.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted by the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the City of Long Beach, 
at its meeting of July 29, 1954, by the fol- 
lowing vote: 

Ayes: Commissioners Sullivan, 
Reider, Daubney, Davis. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: None. 


Martin, 


Francis D. REDER, 
Secretary, Board of Harbor Commissioners. 


Red China’s Formosa Line and Ours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


oF onio 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States under Democratic foreign 
policy suggested that it did not regard 
the western reaches of the Pacific as part 
of our concern. Historians will some day 
determine whether or not this attitude 
gave rise to the Korean war, but it will 
not be necessary to wait for history to 
realize that this position did not deter 
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the North Koreans or the Red Chinese 
from invading South Korea. 

We are about to witness a demonstra- 
tion of the effect of our new State De- 
partment pronouncements on Formosa 
on the same aggressor. Secretary of 
State Dulles and President Eisenhower 
have left nothing unspoken in their de- - 
termined stand on Formosa. We are 
prepared to prevent this island from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Reds, if it 
means active military intervention. The 
Red Chinese have said nothing further 
about their announced intention to seize 
Formosa since Uncle Sam stated his po- 
sition. We mean business, and if the 
Chinese of Chou En-lai think that we are 
bluffing, they are as wrong in their esti- 
mate of our position as Acheson was in 
his estimate of theirs in 1949, 


Conference for Woolen and Worsted 
Restricted to Industry Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include ` 
the following letter of Mr. William Pol- 
lock, executive vice president, Textile 
Workers Union of America, affiliate of 
the Congress of Industrial Organlza- 
tions, to the Secretary of Commerce, 
pointing out the need of the coordinated 
efforts of all groups together with Gov- 
ernment in finding a solution to severe 
problems: 

TEXTILE Workers UNION or AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 

Secretary of Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 

Dran Mr. Weexs: We have your letter of 
July 16 in which you note that the confer- 
ence for the woolen and worsted industry 
has been postponed until the latter part of 
September. 

I am taking this opportunity to elaborate 
on part of your letter. You indicate that 
the conference is to be restricted to “indus- 
try representatives.” In making this refer- 
ence you apparently infer that the term is 
applicable solely to employers. This inter- 
pretation is singularly unfortunate and at 
variance with prevailing practice in this in- 
dustry and American Industry as a whole. 

The term industry“ is conceived as re- 
ferring to a pursuit. The people who en- 
gage in this pursuit are both those who 
provide the capital and management and 
those who provide the labor. The well- 
being of the industry is determined by the 
fortunes, both of management and labor. 
The success of the venture depends upon 
the cooperative understanding of the two 
groups. The current trend in industrial 
organization is to bring closer relations be~ 
tween management and labor, Your ap- 
proach, which would restrict discussion of 
industry problems to one group, could con- 
stitute an unfortunate setback to the de- 
velopment of rational relations in this 
country. 

May we also point out that this joint ap- 
proach to problems has become traditional 
in our industry. We refer you to the en- 
closed copy of an editorial appearing in the 
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New York Times on July 18, 1954, which un- 
derscores past practice and the desirability 
of such joint action. 

Our representation at any Government 
meeting dealing with this industry is par- 
ticularly important since it is facing severe 
problems which require bold action. No 
such action can be undertaken without the 
coordinated efforts of all groups together 
with Government, The future of some 150,- 
000 people and an industry vital to the mili- 
tary defense of our country is at stake. 
You need the accumulated experience of all 
groups in finding a solution. This should 
not be looked upon as a routine meeting; it 
must be a vital effort to find answers to our 
problems. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, 
Executive Vice President. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, with the 


depression theme played out, what will 
the Dems sing in November? 


New Housing Law Called Major Gain 
by President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s housing program indicated 
his very real and sincere desire to do 
something to improve housing condi- 
tions. It is unfortunate that the legisla- 
tion as passed did not accomplish all 
that he desired. However, with the 
exception of the public housing section, 
which fell short of what the President 
desired, the law did establish many 
worthwhile features that will greatly 
benefit citizens of modest income and be 
helpful to them in procuring either new 
or used homes, 

The law goes further than any previ- 
ous legislation in providing ways and 
means that will facilitate the financing 
of homes for those whose income has not 
heretofore been sufficient to meet the 
requirements. The President rightly re- 
fers to this as a major advance. toward 
meeting America’s housing needs, 

In my judgment, good housing consti- 
tutes one of the most essential elements 
in building a strong America. Conse- 
quently, all through the years I have 
given my fuli support to every effort that 
has been made to improve living condi- 
tions, and with particular reference to 
slum clearance. It is regrettable that in 
this latter category so little has been 
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accomplished, considering the many 
years the subject has been before Con- 
gress. Even today some conditions exist 
in our cities, large and small, that are 
unbelievable. 

Too many individuals have a feeling 
that all is well because in their own 
little world everything is all right. But, 
seeing is believing, and I have seen. I 
have made it my business to see. I have 
been astounded by some of the unbeliev- 
able conditions that I have found to exist 
in my own city of 125,000 population. 
Having seen the need with my own eyes, 
I became zealous in my endeavor to im- 
prove these living conditions, and I shall 
continue to support all legislation that 
will help eradicate such unhealthy and 
crime-breeding conditions. Likewise, I 
will continue to support all legislation 
that seeks to make it easier and possible 
for our people to own their own homes. 

The Courier-Post newspaper, of Cam- 
den, N. J., has always been in the fore- 
front of the battle for better housing. 
I include as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial appearing in that paper August 4, 
1954, in which it makes an analysis of 
the new housing law. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

New Hovusinc Law CALLED MAJOR GAIN BY 
PRESIDENT 


In respect to public-housing construction, 
the new law President Eisenhower has just 
signed falls far short of what he asked and 
what many authorities say is needed. 

Mr. Eisenhower asked for a program of 
140,000 units, to be built over a 4-year period. 
Instead, Congress has given him only 35,000 
units on a 1-year basis. In addition, con- 
struction of the 35,000 units is hedged about 
with so many restrictions that some critics 
of the bill say none at all will be built under 
it. Units can be built only in cities where 
families are displaced by federally aided slum 
clearance projects, 

The public-housing section of the new law 
is a compromise between Senate and House 
versions of the legislation, more closely fol- 
lowing the House version than that of the 
Senate, which would have provided for the 
full 140,000-unit program asked by Mr. Eisen- 
hower. 

On the decisive vote in the House, 155 Re- 
publicans and 79 Democrats (mostly south- 
erners) joined together to defeat the Presi- 
dent's program with only 50 Republicans, 
105 Democrats, and the lone Independent 
voting for it. (The entire New Jersey dela- 
gation, however, both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats—with the exception of Representa- 
tives StremInskKrI and Osmens, who were not 
recorded—voted for the President's program.) 

Mr. Elsenhower has refrained from criti- 
cizing Congress for this weak action on pub- 
lic housing, although it may be assumed that 
this is one of several provisions of the new 
law with which he has let it be known he is 
not satisfied. He has indicated that next 
year he will again try to get his full 140,000- 
unit program adopted. Whether Congress 
will be more willing then than now to grant 
it is doubtfull and will hinge partly on the 
outcome of the November elections. 

But the highly controversial public hous- 
ing section is, after all, only a part of the 
new law which in most other respects more 
closely follows the President's recommenda- 
tions and which he considers to be “a major 
advance toward meeting America’s housing 
needs.“ 

Among these plus“ features the President 
enumerates: 

Liberalized down payment and installment 
payments for homes with Government-in- 
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sured mortgages under which “millions of 
our families with modest incomes will be 
able, for the first time, to buy pew or used 
homes.“ 

Strengthened private mortgage credit 
facilities. 

Safeguards against future windfall profits 
for builders, 

Expansion of Federal-State cooperation in 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment, 

The new law, says Mr. Eisenhower, “will 
raise the housing standards of our people, 
help our communities get rid of slums, and 
improve their older neighborhoods, and 
strengthen our mortgage credit system. In 
coming years it will also strongly stimulate 
the Nation’s construction industry and our 
country's entire economy.“ 

It is to be hoped that the President's eval- 
uation of the law proves correct, and if it 
does, the law will rank as one of the major 
achievements of this Congress. 


Public Always Paid for Rackets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most shocking aspects of the recent 
investigations launched into FHA build- 
ing negotiations and labor racketeering 
is the degree to which those who partici- 
pated in these shenanigans accepted 
them as ordinary. Some of those gues- 
tioned have become highly indignant at 
being examined. They have repeatedly 
insisted that these payoff deals, or sub- 
stantial markups in land valuations and 
estimated costs of construction were 
taken for granted. To insure delivery 
of materials or to prevent work stop- 
pages for any one of hundreds of pos- 
sible reasons, business people from the 
docks of New York across the Nation 
have paid off to so-called labor-business 
agents in routine fashion. In the FHA 
scandals, Government representatives 
quite obviously knew—perhaps even sug- 
gested—methods of enrichment for 
builders, 

These practices invariably lead to one 
inevitable result. The public, the con- 
sumer, the taxpayers at large get stuck 
with the bill. FHA loans made to labor 
racketeers mean that the producer in- 
creases the costs of his product to cover - 
his costs of operation. These things are 
morally wrong. They must not be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged, year after 
year, because they make dishonesty into 
a virtue and breed cynical disrespect for 
decency in our society. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
Tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
irom such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 
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Salute of the American Woman to 
the United States Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, a very 
fine North Carolina woman is credited 
with having originated the salute of the 
American woman to the United States 
flag. She is Mrs. Robert C. Cantwell, of 
Wilmington. I know of her untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of a better country. I 
ask unanimous consent that a newspaper 
article from the Wilmington (N. C.) 
Star-News of July 4, 1954, entitled 
“Wrightsville Beach Woman Originated 
Old Glory Salute” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WRIGHTSVILLE Brach .WOMAN ORIGINATED OLD 
GLORY SALUTE 
(By Jack Wiliams) 

As thè United States prepared feverishly 
for World War I a new stimulus was given 
to the American spirit. Everything of im- 
portance seemed to be cherished all the more. 
The American flag stood for a new fighting 
spirit, supreme sacrifices and a proud people. 
Overnight the colors in the Stars and Stripes 
seemed to become more vivid and Americans 
began to choke up, holding back tears as the 
glorious ensign passed by. 

The womenfolk knew that much would be 
expected of them as it was from the fighting 
men. Mothers, wives, and sweethearts pre- 
pared to give the greatest ald or suffer the 
greatest loss. But one young womsn dis- 
carded temptations of worry and anxiety, 
welcomed the challenge of the times and de- 
voted her thoughts to new signs of respect 
for the grand old fag and the honor it repre- 
sented. 

This emotional young woman was a school- 
teacher from Wilmington. Her name was 
Elizabeth Cantwell, wife of Robert C. Cant- 
well, Jr., naval aviator No, 341. Each eve- 
ning her husband paraded on Correy Field 
with the other naval airmen. As the color 
guard marched by, Nizabeth gave little 
though to the customary military salute 
which was rather awkward for women dressed 
in thelr finery and variously-shaped hats. 
Instead of ralsing her right hand to her fore- 
head, she instinctively stood at attention and 
placed her hand over her heart. It became 
a habit with her to show that personal trib- 
ute as the flag was lowered at sundown, It 
just did something to her. 

IDEA GERMINATES 


Elizabeth thought at that time what a 
wonderful thing it would be if the American 
woman had that natural gesture for a salute 
to the fiag. The heart is the symbol of 
Wwomanhood—love, tears, and devotion, A 
woman always salutes from the heart, 
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Later on, back in Wilmington where Bob 
Cantwell started the successful real-estate 
business he now enjoys, Elizabeth taught 
school, became president of the PTA at Hem- 
enway School, helped organize the Cape Fear 
Garden Club, joined the Red Cross, and 
helped in all sorts of community service, 
But the one thing which is not widely known 
nor seldom recognized was encouraged by 
her work in the American Legion Auxillary. 

This little thing, like so many little things 
which mean more to us that the earth itself, 
was the suggestion of a fitting woman's sa- 
lute to the flag. Elizabeth was sitting at the 
second annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of North Carolina American Legion 
Auxillary, held at Greensboro, September 
8-9, 1922. Many wonderful suggestions were 
introduced and approved for their noble pur- 
poses and practical application. Finally 


Elizabeth was given the floor and in much. 


the same manner as she writes poetry she 
described how her heart beats faster as vet- 
erans carry the flag in traditional cere- 
monies. She said, “Surely, the flag is near 
the woman's heart.” 

EFFECT ELECTRIFYING 


The effect was electrifying. Such a simple 
idea for the proper woman's salute to the 
flag—her right hand over her heart as she 
stands at attention. How easily pleased 
women are with simple things, beautiful 
things. The idea became official in North 
Carolina and obviously was most gratifying 
to the president of the auxiliary, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Burt, and Miss Marie Torrence, sec- 
retary-treasurer, as well as Mrs. Cuthbert 
Martin, president of the Wilmington post. 

Mrs. Cantwell and Mrs. Gabe Croom were 
delegates at the national convention in New 
Orleans a few months later. The wonderful 
new salute was introduced and it appealed to 
the entire gathering. Thus was born the 
significant salute of the American woman of 
today. The showing of proper respect to the 
flag has been a major concern of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary since that time, as has 
been evidenced by its American programs. 

The pride that Americans have for their in- 
dividual achtevements generally runs a little 
deeper when it concerns something they have 
done for their country. Elizabeth Cantwell 
certainly is entitled to a bit of self-satisfac- 
tion for her patriotism. She never received 
any medals for it, or any special honors and 
probably never gave it any thought. But it 
seems fitting that some bit of recognition be 
given her someday. Few people can ever ac- 
complish the adoption of such a symbolical 
gesture as a national salute to the flag from 
the heart of America—its women. 

STILL ACTIVE 

Liz“ Cantwell, or “Mama Liz” as her 
countless friends call this dynamic woman, 
now lives at Wrightsville Beach, and is still 
active in charity affairs. She is welcomed 
everywhere by the rich and the poor. Where 
she goes, laughter goes. And sometimes a bit 
of her poetry. Her husband, Bob, who is still 
in real estate and equally popular, can awe an 
audience with quaint, old, southern, country 
tales. Bob was a commander in the Navy 
Bureau of Yards and Docks during World 
War II. He has an amazing memory for the 
most humorous events of his life. 

The jolly Cantwells were married Novem- 
ber 1, 1911. Elizabeth was a native of Jack- 


sonville, Fla. Christened Elizabeth Clark 


, Ashmead, she was the daughter of C. H. Ash- 


mead and Elizabeth Clark, She Is a grand- 
daughter of the Florida pioneer, John Clark, 
and a cousin of Henry Van Dyke, The Cant- 
well’s son, Robert III. is, like his father, a 
veteran of two wars. Bob the Third served as 
an Army captain in Africa, Sicily, Naples, and 
France in World War II and also saw action 
in the Korean war. He not only shares his 
father’s real-estate business but displays a 
similar and enviable, dry sense of humor, 
which hopefully has been inherited by his 
own son, Robert IV. Bob the Third's wife, 
Betty, is a helpmate in office as well as at 
home, 

Without the Cantwell’s Wilmington and 
Wrightsville Beach would have a lot less 
activity, less humor, and less public service. 
And without Mama Liz Cantwell, the Ameri- 
can woman might still be giving the awkward 
military salute rather than the straight from 
heart salute to the Stars and Stripes. 


Facets of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Augùst 7, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there was 
published in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 2, 1954, an editorial entitled “Facets 
of Defense.” The concluding paragraph 
reads: 

Defense means more than airplanes, tanks 
and guided missiles. It means more than 
universal military service. It means more 
than loans and grants. It means all of those, 
it Is true, and in addition it means the mo- 
N of the mind, the spirit and the 
will. 


I suggest to every Senator that he 
read the editorial, because, as President 
Eisenhower recently pointed out, our 
whole concept of defense must have its 
moral aspect. That aspect, moreover, 
must be positive. He said that we are 
not merely crusading against commun- 
ism and all its evil works; we are and we 
must be,crusading for its antithesis, 
That means crusading for human lib- 
erty and dignity. 

I had a remarkable visit this morn- 
ing with two gentlemen who returned 
from Italy and France, and who indi- 
cated very clearly the significance of 
the fight of ideas that is going on, and 
how the great ideas of freedom are 
meeting head on with the ideas of the 
Kremlin. Again, I state that I trust the 
editorial will be found to be good reading 
by my associates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 


A5345 


A5846 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FACETS or DEFENSE 


John A. Hannah, who is just leaving his 


post as Assistant Secretary of Defense, may 
have brought many persons up rather 
sharply with his announcement that the 
National Security Council has approved a 
plan under which all qualified young men 
in this country would be called upon for 
military service. Such a plan is contrary 
to our traditions and contrary to our desires. 
It may face hard sledding when it reaches 
Congress next year. We simply don't like it, 

In this case, however, the necessity is not 
of our making. It would be far more agree- 
able if we lived in a different world, but we 
do not. Our security, our liberty, our basic 
insitutions are threatened. We must ex- 
amine every aspect of our defense against 
that threat and, both on our own behalf and 
on behalf of the others in the free world who 
are equally threatened, take what measures 
are required, even if they are unpleasant, 

At the same time, while we are planning a 
defense conference for southeast Asia in the 
near future, a broader concept of the free 
world’s defense is taking shape. That de- 
Tense must have several facets. The military 
aspect, as symbolized both in the plan for 
an alliance in Asia and the plan for uni- 
versal military service in this county, is ob- 
vious. We face a miiltary threat and an 
adversary that has shown that there will be 
mo reluctance to use force against us or 
against any other who is weak. The answer 
to that threat is obvious. We must be 
strong. 

A second aspect of this New Look at de- 
fense, as seen in Washington, is the need to 
build up more effective forces in the still 
free nations against domestic subversion 
and infiltration. That means, for example, 
continued ald to the gallant Koreans and 
further help to the Philippines to carry to 
its final conclusion the thus far successful 

against Communist dissidents. 
Even more critical, at this point, is the need 
for our further assistance to make the free 
Vietnamese, the Cambodians and the 
Laotians domestically strong. That means 
the training of more men and the supply- 
ing of means by which they can be equipped. 

The truce in Indochina has put an end 
to our direct military ald. That does not 
mean, however, that we are obliged to con- 
demn those still free states to a critical weak- 
ness that would be the open invitation to 
disaster. It would be the height of folly, 
at this point, to assume that the truce had 
ended the need for our assistance. On the 
contrary, it has made the need more acute. 
The French Union forces will be obliged to 
remain in Indochina if anything of freedom 
is to be saved, and we will be obliged to see 
to it that it is possible for them to do so, 

This involves, also, a third aspect of de- 
fense, the economic. What southeast Asia, 
no less than Africa or Europe, requires for 
an effective defense against the Communist 
onslaught, is a higher degree of economic 
and social stability. Poverty, ignorance, low 
standards of living, and confusion add up to 
weakness, and this weakness invites the in- 
vader. The underdeveloped situation does 
not in itself create communism. It does, 
however, provide conditions of which the 
Communists can and will take advantage. 

For this reason, our various economic aid 
Programs should not be curtailed at this 
time. Indeed, we should make every effort 
to give greater effectiveness to our assist- 
ance. It isn't enough just to sit back and 
authorize and appropriate required sums of 
money. We must see to it that the money 
ia put to work, efficiently, at the levels where 
it will do the most good. That goes for the 
whole of east Asia, and it is particularly 
pertinent in the case of Vietnam. 
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Finally, as President Elsenhower has 
pointed out, our whole concept of defense 
must have its moral aspect. That aspect, 
moreover, must be positive. We are not 
merely crusading against communism and 
all its evil works, We are and must be, 
crusading for its antithesis. That means 
crusading for human liberty and dignity. It 
means our continued dedication to the 
things that make for that liberty and digni- 
ty. It means a better understanding on our 
part of the values that lie within the things 
that we treasure in the world of the spirit 
and a more diligent and intelligent effort to 
convey some of that sense of values to others. 

Defense means more than airplanes, tanks, 
and guided missiles. It means more than 
universal military service. It means more 
than loans and grants. It means all of 
those, it is true, and in addition it means 
the mobilization of the mind, the spirit and 
the will. 


End Run on Grazing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Denver Post called at- 
tention to the attempt to attach the 
latest version of the uniform grazing bill 
to the Agricultural Act of 1954. The 
Denver Post said: 

It is obvious that the grazing proposal 
has no chance for enactment on the basis 
of its own merits. If the stockmen can 
slip it through as an appendage to the all- 
important support bill, it will be one of 
the neatest tricks pulled off in Congress 
in many a day. 


In the Washington Post and Times 
Herald there was another editorial 
pointing out that the grazing bill 
should stand on its own merits and 
should not be slipped through as a rider 
on nongermane legislation. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 
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Spokesmen in the Senate for a small group 
of western stockmen have pulled a fast one 
by tacking the Hope-Thye-Aiken grazing bill 
onto the farm bill. The Hope-Thye-Alken 
bill is the measure that would give cattle 
raisers who have been granted permits to 
graze their stock in national forests what 
amounts to property rights in those lands. 
It is a thoroughly unnecessary bill, and one 
which would make more difficult the equi- 
table administration of the forest lands in 
the interest of other national objectives— 
watershed and timber protection and recrea- 
tion, In addition to grazing. The large ma- 
jority of stockmen who must pay higher 
grazing fees on private lands would not 
benefit at all from the bill. This ts clearly 
® case in which Congress is being asked to 
place a narrow private interest above the 
broad public interest. 

Although the Hope-Thye-Alken bill passed 
the Senate last spring, opposition to it be- 
came so intense that action in the House 
has been stopped cold. Promoters now hope 
to slide It through in conference over farm- 
price supports. The bill Instead deserves an 
early death, not only because of its unde- 
sirable features, but also because is fur- 
nishes a graphic example of the vicious 
practice of attaching nongermane riders to 
important legislation. 
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Educating and Rehabilitating the Mentally 
Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 7, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the years I have spoken on 
many occassions with regard to educat- 
ing and rehabilitating the handicapped. 
To parents and loved ones there is no 
group among the handicapped who more 
deeply stir men’s hearts than the men- 
tally handicapped. 

It is estimated that there are over 442 
million mentally retarded Americans, 
and among them, no single group more 
deserves our attention than the young- 
sters. 

Fortunately, through Federal, State, 
local, and principally private efforts, 
more and more is being done for this 
group. But a great deal more must still 
be done. I am glad that under the vo- 
cational rehabilitation legislation which 
the Congress has approved much more 
can be done for the youngsters as they 
grow up and seek gainful employment. 

Meanwhile, groups like the National 
Association for Retarded Children de- 
serve every possible support on the part 
of our American citizens. 

I was pleased to note in the current 
August 1954 issue of the Kiwanis maga- 
zine, a fine article on this overall sub- 
ject. As a Kiwanis and former gov- 
ernor of a Kiwanis district, I am proud 
that Kiwanis is doing a great deal along 
these lines. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CHILDREN WHO Never Grow Up 

Our neighbors, the B's are brilliant people, 
He is an honor graduate of MIT, widely 
respected in his profession and a leader in 
civic affairs. She also is a college graduate 
and is an Intelligent, alert woman. They 
have 2 bright youngsters, but Tommy, their 
third child, is one of the estimated 4,800,000 
mentally retarded Americans. 

Although he is 11, Tommy cannot yet read 
or write his oym name. He cannot be allowed 
to go too far from his own home or to do 
the simple tasks that his younger brothers 
accomplish easily. A handsome, sturdy boy 
who outwardly appears to be normal, 
Tommy, an imbecile, is doomed to go through 
life with a mentality that will never be more 
than 8 years. 

Why did this tragic affiiction—which hits 
about 3 out of every 100 babies born—strike 
the offspring of such gifted parents? No- 
body, not even the geniuses of medical sci- 
ence, can explain it. For mental retarda- 
tion can and does affect anyone—the 
progeny of doctors, businessmen and edu- 
cators of high L Q. as well as those of parents 
of inferior mentality. 

The E's, people of insight and understand- 
ing, have faced up to their problem with 
calm courage. They have accepted the fact 
that Tommy’s goals in life will have to be 
based upon his severely limited capacities, 
Through the help and advice of a local or- 
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ganization consisting of parents of mentally 
deficient children, the B's have managed to 
adjust the pattern of Tommy's existence so 
that his life will be a reasonably happy one. 

By thus meeting the issue honestly while 
Tommy is still young, the B's have hurdled 
the first great obstacle of mental retardation: 
recognition of the inescapable fact, 

“Too often parents go on refusing to admit 
to themselves that their child has an im- 
perfect brain,” says Dr. Leo Kanner, noted 
child psychiatrist of Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
“It is imperative for both parent and child 
that recognition be made early so that the 
child can be guided into channels with which 
his limited mentality can cope.” 

The enigma of mental retardation is per- 
haps the deepest, most baffling tragedy that 
any family could be called upon to face. 
One can understand and accept defects of 
a physical nature, such as a crippled foot or 
deformed arm, But the inexplicable affilc- 
tion of a crippled brain is generally beyond 
the pale of ordinary understanding. 

For this reason, mental deficiency is the 
last of the great problems in child health to 
be faced. While notable advancements have 
been made in treating the victims of polio, 
cancer, and cerebral palsy, those with crip- 
pled minds are still widely considered as 
hopeless. Their mysterious ailment is gen- 
erally thought to be a cross for the affected 
parents to bear without outside help. And 
so mentally backward children have been 
hid away in their homes or “put away” in the 
few institutions equipped to handle them. 
One authority has graphically described our 
mentally retarded as “the attic Americans.” 

“The greatest handicap that mentally de- 
ficient children face,“ says the well-known 
medical journalist, Dr. Howard A, Rusk, “is 
not thelr low mentality, but the public’s 
lack of understanding.” 

Experts working with the mentally re- 
tarded say that this point cannot be stressed 
too strongly. Too often.” contends Dr. Leo 
Kanner, “the retarded child is badly treated 
by normal people. This unfair humillation 
may tend to make him antisocial and a po- 
tential delinquent.” 

Proper handling of the mentally backward 
can pay large dividends. Experts estimate 
that as many as four-fifths of America's 
mentally retarded children can become self- 
supporting adults, capable of managing their 
own affairs, under good conditions. The 
United States Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation reports that persons with low I. Q.'s 
have been successfully placed in 69 types of 
occupations, including jobs in laundries, res- 
taurants, factories, and on farms. With 
varying degrees of supervision, they can be- 
come competent, productive workers. 

Thousands of case histories illustrate what 
can be done for even the most severely re- 
tarded. Allen, aged 29, is a low-grade imbe- 
clie with a mental age of 4. Originally he 
had been consigned for the human scrap 
heap. But the patient, sympathetic guid- 
ance of vocational teachers and counselors 
has made it possible for him to fill a useful 
role, Allen now is working in a laundry, 
transferring hot wash from vats to baskets. 
He ls earning enough to support himself and 
his mother, 

But rehabilitating the millions of Allens 
takes a specialized program of training. Un- 
fortunately, very little is currently available. 
Only 10 percent of the almost 5 million men- 
tal deficlents are receiving institutional care, 
The remaining 90 percent must live at home. 

The challenge to the public is to see that 
retarded children do not spend their lives 
vegetating in unwholesome idleness. These 
youngsters badly need some home training. 
They need to be supervised by visiting case 
workers. They need special classes, voca- 
tional instruction, sheltered workshops, and 
other activities that will stimulate the full- 
est devclopment of their limited capacities. 
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Across the Nation there are a number of 
encouraging portents. More and more people 
are coming to grips with this great social 
problem. 

In Oregon the State legislature has ap- 
proved a bill providing special training for 
the mentally retarded. Eighty thousand 
dollars has been appropriated to start the 
project. 

The New York Medical School has opened 
the first clinic in America to deal exclu- 
sively with mentally retarded children. This 
clinic is analyzing every mental and physi- 
çal condition that contributes to their 
problem. 7 

Many States, Including California, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Washington, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and others, have broad- 
ened the definition of their educational re- 
sponsibilities to include mental deficients. 
Formerly most States refused to accept for 
public-school training children with very low 
I. Q.'s. But now many school officials are re- 
alizing that, while it costs more to train 
retarded children, the long-term results jus- 
tify the extra expense and effort. 

The value of this type of program has been 
clearly demonstrated by the few pilot proj- 
ects that have been in existence for a number 
of years. A follow-up study of the graduates 
of St. Paul, Minn., Beta classes—which the 
school system there has been holding for 
mentally handicapped youngsters for 20 
years—shows that about half are now gain- 
fully employed. J 

Many of these heartening developments 
have come as a result of the educational work 
being done by the recently organized Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children. 
This body, consisting of groups of affected 
parents in over 30 States, is engaging in an 
increasingly broad-scale campaign to create 
more public understanding. Our job is to 
show that mental retardation Is a matter for 
community concern and calls for new pro- 
grams and a changing social attitude,“ says 
Lee J. Marino, of the NARC. 

Into the association's headquarters at 129 
Fast 52d Street, New York City, come tidal 
waves of letters every week, Most of them 
are from distraught parents looking for help 
and sympathetic understanding. Because 
many areas do not have any facilities for the 
mentally retarded, the NARC is the only place 
where these parents can turn. A sampling 
of the letters will give you an Idea of the 
individual help that parents of such children 
are desperately seeking from doctors and so- 
cial agencies. 

“We have taken our daughter to doctors 
all over the West,” wrote a mother in Idaho. 
“They all tell us that we must put her away 
in an institution. We can’t bear to do this 
because we do not want to give her up. We 
love her. * * * Isn't there some way we can 
teach her at home so that she will be happy? 
We wili do anything you suggest.” 

“We have been told that our son, 6, is a 
mental defective,” wrote an Illinois mother. 
“We have always treated him like a normal 
child, * * However, in our encounters 
with doctors they insist that we must real- 
ize he is mentally retarded. * * * We have 
never been offered any advice as to how to 
help him, except for one doctor who said, 
‘It would be a blessing for you If he were not 
to survive, as he is mentally and physically 
defective," This we cannot accept. * 
We need sympathetic help and guidance.” 

Letters of this nature act as a spur to the 
officers of the NARC, most of whom have 
mentally retarded children themselves. In 
reaching out to help these groping parents, 


the association also is seeking to clear up the 


vast amount of ignorance about mental re- 
tardation and answer people's basic ques- 
tions about it. 

Questions such as the following are the 
most commonly asked ones about mental 
deficiency: 
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Questian. What is the difference between 
mental retardation and mental illness? 

Answers. The mentally Ul person is one 
who has lost his emotional stability and who 
may have it restored with proper treatment. 
The mental deficient was born that way and 
can never acquire a normal mentality, 

Question. Is mental retardation a heredi- 
tary trait? 

Answer. No. Medical science has dis- 
carded the old theories about “the Jukes and 
the Kallikaks,”’ familles of the feeble-minded 
in which mental deficiency is handed down 
from generation to generation. Children 
with crippled brains can come from any ra- 
cial stock, from any type of family back- 
ground, from any economic group. 

Medical authorities now estimate that 
heredity accounts for less than half of the 
cases. The majority are due to infection, 
birth injury or some unidentified but non- 
inherited prenatal damage. The cells of the 
brain are delicate and damage done to them 
is usually irreparable; instruments and 
anesthetics used in childbirth can cause the 
permanent crippling of the brain. 

Other recent investigations have indicated 
that German measles, mumps and possibly 
other viruses experienced by the expectant 
mother early in pregnancy can produce re- 
tarded children. 

Knowing that their child's thwarted brain 
is not the product of heredity often makes 
it easter for parents to accept the facts. “It 
makes you feel less alone,” said one mother. 
“You know it isn't a special tragedy plotted 
out for you.” 

Question. Are there different categories of 
mental retardation? 

Answer. The range of mental deficiency 
and its resulting problems is very broad. 
The feeble minded usually consist of three 
classifications: idiots, imbeciles, and morons, 

The idiot’s intelligence is between 2 and 
3 years of age. He often is unable to feed 
or dress himself or go to the toilet. He 
comes close to being helpless. 

The imbecile, with a mentality ranging 
between 3 and 8 years of age, can take care 
of his personal needs, speak a few simple 
sentences, write his name, and read short 
sentences, With proper training and super- 
vision he can perform simple, useful work, 

The moron's mental ability never exceeda 
that of 12 years of age. Although he ap- 
pears normal, he does not have the judgment 
of an adult and If not treated properly, he 
may be gulity of delinquency. With proper 
training, he can be taught to do unskilled or 
semiskilled work under supervision. 

Question. Is there any possible cure for 
mental retardation? 

Answer. No; science hasn't yet found a 
cure, although doctors are in in the Infancy 
of their research on this problem. Medicine's 
main contribution so far has been the de- 
velopment of glutamic acid, a common chem- 
ical substance that holds enormous promise 
for backward youngsters. This little-known 
whent derivative has been found to have a 
regenerative effect on the central nervous 
system and the cerebral cortex, the learning 
area of the brain. 

Experiments with glutamic acid on many 
hundreds of backward children have demon- 
strated beyond question that both intel- 
ligence and emotional stability are substan- 
tially Improved. Some mentally retarded 
children’s IQs have increased as much as 20 
points after treatment. At present this pro- 
tein brain food can be administered only 
by well-trained experts. But its promise, 
especially in the borderline cases—children 
who are almost normal—is limitless. 

Question. Are mental deficients inherently 
incorrigible? 

Answer. Authorities deny this, with the 
exception of a very few whom certain types 
of brain pressure or damage have made high- 
ly excitable. Most deficients bave pleasant, 
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friendly dispositions. They are usually 
pushed into resentful, antisocial acts by 
thelr own frustrations and the taunts of 
smarter but unkind playmates. When the 
child with low IQ is placed only in situations 
which he can handle, he tends to develop to 
the best of his ability and is less likely to 
become a behavior problem. 

Question. What is the greatest single dif- 
ficulty in the field of mental retardation? 

Answer. All e agree that it is teach- 
tng the parents of such children how to meet 
their problem. Mothers and fathers tend to 
make one of two mistakes: either they are 
too strict with the child, punishing him for 
things which are not his fault, or they go to 
the other extreme and are overindulgent, 
spoiling him and making his problem even 
worse. The National Association for Re- 
tarded Children believes that one of its most 
important duties is to teach parents to steer 
a successful middle course between these 
extremes. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Warner, officer in an NARC 
ehapter in Gloucester, N. J. offers this advice 
to other parents: “Accept the fact that you 
have a retarded child, but don't resign your- 
self to it. Learn to live with the fact. That 
way will bring a better emotional life for 
the child and for the family. Too many 
parents are waiting for a miracle instead of 
doing something about the situation them- 
selves.” 

In the larger context, there is no escaping 
the conclusion that society has a responsibil- 
ity to these children who will never grow up. 
In many communities throughout America, 
public-spirited people are commencing to 
meet the challenge of this which is the most 
terrible of all human handicaps. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrix 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES, —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unne 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trri 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. -The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recoro as follows: First, the Senate 
Proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rxconp with the House 
Proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the Concressionat RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
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and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recor shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and If all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 

z addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Reconrp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcresstIonat Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the uscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
Publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
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must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12, Iliustrations—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Rxconp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be Illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
P. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication ts issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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The Corps of Engineers 
EXTENSION be! REMARKS 


_ HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
August 8, the East Branch, Clarion River 
Dam, Pennsylvania, was dedicated. It is 
a part of the Ohio River flood-control 
system and all of which work has been 
under the supervision of the United 
States Engineers. 

I am including herewith a brief his- 
tory of the United States Engineers who 
have turned in a fine performance over 
a long period of years, both in time of 
peace and in time of war: 

The motto of the Corps of Engineers is a 
simple French verb, “Essayons’—‘“Let us 

Try.” That motto goes back to the dawn of 
our national history when French engineers 
joined General Washington's Continental 
Army and that motto has since become one 
of the proudest heritages of your Corps of 
Engineers. For a long, long time your Corps 
of Engineers has been “trying” the difficult, 
the unique and the great construction ef- 
forts of our country and completing them 
successfully. We are today dedicating 
another engineer effort that illustrates the 
peacetime work of this great military organ- 
ization that has faithfully and efficiently 
served you so long and will continue to serve 
you in peace and in war, to make this country 
a better and safer place in which to live. 
For a very long time, in fact over 179 
years, Congress had been looking to the 
Corps of Engineers whenever a problem 
arose that called for the spending of Fed- 
eral money to improve, and preserve our 
Nation in time of peace, as well as to defend 
it in time of war. These two jobs are more 
closely related than you may think. The 
organization that does your peacetime flood 
control, dam construction and civil works 
is an “organization in being“ —skilled. 
trained, and alerted for instant operations 
in wartime. This “Organization in Being,” 
comprised of the officers and civilians en- 
gaged in civil works and military construc- 
tion, is ready to swing over to full wartime 
work in a moment's notice, 
meanwhile they perform the extremely use- 
ful function of carrying out for the country 
great engineering feats that bring im- 
measurable benefits to our great country. 
Like the Roman legions of old the Corps 
of Engineers has bullt roads, canals and 
public works during peacetime, and fought 
with the infantry and artillery during war- 
times. I would like to review some of these 
accomplishments for you that were done by 
the Army engineers at the direction of your 
Congress and President. Successive admin- 
istrations and Congresses have looked to the 
Army engineers as the logical groups of 
trained personnel to accomplish unusual 
pioneering missions. The Army ongineers, 
in the spirit of their motto, “Let Us Try,” 
undertook each and every one of these as- 
signments with traditional thoroughness 
and vigor. 
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In the early days the Corps of Engineers 
had a virtual monopoly of trained engineer 
talent. The first, and for a long time only, 
engineer school, West Point, was established 
to train them and was actually adminis- 
tered by them until 1866. 

Your Corps of Engineers helped to build 
this new continent into the great country 
that it is today. They surveyed the na- 
tional boundaries and the boundaries of 
most of the States. They built lighthouses 
and constructed forts along the entire 
western seaboard. As the people of the 
country moved west the Corps of Engineers 
went ahead, locating the best routes and 
built roads, they cleaned out the rivers and 
built forts to protect settlers. They sur- 
veyed and build railroads. They completed 
the National Capitol, and the Washington 
Monument. Whatever the American people 
have wanted done, their Corps of Engineers 
stood ready to do it. 

Some of the first Federal money spent on 
internal improvements was spent by the engi- 
neers on the repair and paving of the old 
National Road from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh and the Cumberland Road from Wash- 
ington to Pittsburgh. The first iron bridge 
built in this country was designed by an 
engineer officer to cross Dunlaps Creek south 
of here. The engineers surveyed the Natchez 
Trace and the Oregon Trail, and with pick 
and shovels they built the roads that car- 
ried Scott and Taylor into Mexico. These 
engineers who labored with the problems of 
roadbuilding here at home during war and 
peace never even remotely suspected that 
more than a century later men of their corps 
would perform a roadbuilding miracle to per- 
mit our country to fight a war of survival on 
two fronts. Given any two points on land 
and the engineers can build a road between 
them. They built the Ledo Road to China, 
through country that almost defined road 
construction. More than 10,000 miles of 
roads were built in the southwest Pacific, 
where roads had never been before, and in 
Europe 7,500 miles of road were constructed 
or rehabilitated. Meanwhile at home they 
had completed the famous Alcan Highway, 
another long unaccomplished dream of a 
road to Alaska. 

With rallroads as with roads the engineers 
were there from the beginning. They worked 
out the details and surveyed the rights-of- 
way for the first Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 
As this new means of transportation began 
to push west, linking the old eastern sea- 
board with the new lands, the engineers lo- 
cated the routes for, and then helped con- 
struct, the early railroads. 

As late as 1655, there was scarcely a rall- 
road in this country that had not been 
built and sometimes operated by the Army 
engineers. In addition to the B. & O., they 
constructed, and occasionally managed, such 
well-known railroads as the Northern Cen- 
tral, the Erle, the Boston and Providence, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
the Boston & Albany. Four of today’s great 
transcontinental railroad routes were pro- 
jected by the Army engineers: The Santa Fe, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, and the 
Northern Pacific. It is impossible to measure 
the value of experience at railroad construc- 
tion in time of war. The Civil War was 
fought along rail lines, restored and ex- 
PRSE by the engineers. Nine engineer rail- 

ts worked in France in World 
Wer I. In World War U they built and re- 
built enough miles of railroads to lay a 


double track line from New York to Tokyo. 
In the European theater of operation, 18,584 
miles of single-track railroad and 538 rail- 
road trestles more than 40 feet long were 
constructed, often near the heat of action. 
In Italy the 48th Engineer Battalion actually 
fought to clear the Germans from the rail 
line they were working on, while in France 
the engineers with the 45th Division used a 
captured railroad to push the spearhead of 
the division forward through the Alps to 
Grenoble. Some of those boys must have 
been the grandsons of those engineers who 
helped drive the Golden Spike in the Union 
Pacific Rallroad in 1869. The heritage was 
there, 

Your Corps of Engineers are the specialists 
who do the difficult jobs where others fall. 
After the Spanish-American War, Congress 
wished to raise the battleship Maine to re- 
cover the bodies of its famous dead, to 
examine the cause of its sinking, and to re- 
move a serious navigation hazard, and called 
on the engineers to try that one. Inyestiga- 
tion proved that the famous ship had been 
too badly damaged to raise by ordinary 
means, The ingenious engineers, therefore, 
constructed a large coffer dam by driving 
75-foot steel piles around the ship, and then 
pumping the water out until the Maine lay 
in the dry. One of the unusual features of 
the operation was that only 50-foot piles 
Were available then, and the engineers had 
to splice their piling during the driving op- 
eration. And it was the Corps of Engineers 
that came to the relief of the battleship 
Missouri, aground at Hampton Roads, and 
dredged it back to the channel. 

While the engineers were working on the 
Maine they were also engaged in one of the 
greatest engineering undertakings of all 
time, the construction of the Panama Canal, 
After the finest engineers of Europe had tried 
and failed, the Corps of Engineers tried and 
succeeded. As early as 1550 the nations of 
Europe had considered a passageway through 
the Panama Isthmus as a short cut to the 
Orient. Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France 
all made plans to cut a canal, but all were 
forced through circumstances to relinquish 
this ambition. The French, under the great 
de Lesseps, fresh from completing the Suez 
Canal, initiated construction but, because of 
insufficient funds and the ravages of trop- 
ical fevers, were obliged to desist. The 
United States bought out the French and 
commenced in 1904. For 2 years the Amcr- 
icans were almost defeated, until President 
Teddy Roosevelt put Colonel Goethals of the 
Corps of Engineers in charge. Colonel Goe- 
thals talked with the French and Americans 
that had been there and found out where 
the trouble lay. He took Colonel Gorgas, 
of the Army Medical Department, to Panama 
with him. Together they routed out the mos- 
quitoes and defeated yellow fever first. Then 
the dirt flew. The canal was opened to 
commercial vessels in 1914. The work of the 
Army engineers and the Medical Corps in 
Panama represents a conspicuous example 
of Army teamwork and what can be accom- 
plished, under the worst tropical conditions, 
in sanitation, engineering, and construction. 

Facilities for the development of perhaps 
the most important project of our time, 
the atom bomb, were constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers during World War I. 
This was accomplished while the Corps was 
at its greatest strength, with approximately 
700,000 officers and men in uniform, and 
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other thousands of civilians working on posts 
and camps throughout the United States. 

Your Corps of Engineers is a unique serv- 
Ice that always stands ready and able to 
gerve in all types of emergencies. When 
State and other Federal agencies found 
themselves unable to cope with the mount- 
ing disaster caused by the great Midwest 
bilzzards of 1948-49, the Fifth Army turned 
cover relief work to the Corps of Engineers, 
which opened 115,000 miles of drifted high- 
ways and farm roads, freed 200,000 marooned 
families and provided feed for more than 
4 million starving livestock. Whether. it Is 
a snowbound operation, a Texas City explo- 
elon, a gulf-coast hurricane, a Kansas flood 
emergency—wherevyer and whenever disas- 
ter strikes at the well-being of the Amer- 
ican people—the Corps of Engineers, through 
its peacetime organization of division and 
district offices, is already functioning in that 
menaced area, ready to take on the job— 
any job—with the ability and technical 
skills to get the job done. 

Eleven engineer divisions with 42 dis- 
tricts divide this county into convenient 
units for the supervision of whatever opera- 
tions your Congress authorizes. Whether it 
is drought relief in Iowa or an obstruction in 
the Allegheny River; whether it is a new 
barracks at Camp Hood or the water supply 
of the city of Washington, whether dredg- 
ing the harbor of Charleston or the bullding 
of an air base in Greenland, your Army 
engineers are at work around the clock to 
terve you. And by dolng this type of work 
they gain the experience and keep the organ- 
ization that is the backbone of the Corps 
of Engineers in time of war. Right now 
engineers are busy rehabilitating the ravaged 
areas of Korea, are at work constructing 
the radar screen across our great exposed 
northern flank, are building air bases from 
the Arctic waste of Greenland to the Arabian 
desert to protect and defend you. They are 
also watching the level of the waters of the 
Ohio at Louisville, and measure the accumu- 
lation of silt in the Houston Ship Canal, 
They are surveying new projects to control 
the Columbia River and are dredging in 
New York Harbor. Always your Corps of 
Engineers are working to make this country 
a better place to live in and a safer and more 
secure place in a troubled world. 


Higher Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVA BOWRING 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Higher Supports?—Let's See 
Now,” reprinted from the-Omaha World- 
Herald by the Milwaukee Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hann Svurrorts?—Ler’s Sre Now 

The administration argues with what 
seems to be some logic that the way to start 
cutting back farm surpluses is to end rigid 
price supports and substitute flexible sup- 


The majority of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, however, has a diffcrent theory. 
It defends its action in rejecting flexible sup- 
ports and in retaining 90 percent parity pay- 
ments with a new argument. Actually, says 
the committee majority, if supports are low- 
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ered, surpluses will tncrease—for farmers 
earning less money would grow more. 

If this is true, of course, there's no solution 
at all to the surplus problem except to in- 
crease supports. Under committee logic it 
should follow that if 90 percent rigid sup- 
ports will create fewer surpluses than lower 
fiexible supports, then 100 percent parity 
would create fewer surpluses than per- 
cent parity, 110 percent less than 100 per- 
cent, 120 percent less than 110 percent, and 
so on. Perhaps the ultimate solution will 
be 200 percent parity payments. 

On the other hand, it seems to us that the 
committec overlooks something. The higher 
parity payments, the higher the market price 
for food (unless the surplus is marketed at 
Jess than cost). The higher the price, the 
less food people will eat. The less food they 
eat, the greater the surpluses. 

Only one thing seems obvious: mere h no 
simple solution to this farm surplus problem. 


A Basic Program for the Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker during 
the year a great deal has been spoken, 
and written, in support of the American 
merchant marine, and of the shipbuild- 
ing industry. Competent observers, im- 
bued with the desire to promote the na- 
tional] interest, have urged that the Fed- 
eral Government take such steps as are 
necessary to insure the preservation of 
these two allied industries. 

Since the enactment of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, such a course has 
been the policy of Congress. It was 
clearly recognized then, just as it is now, 
that both the economic prosperity and 
the security of the United States are in- 
extricably united with our merchant 
marine and shipbuilding- enterprises. 
Part of our national strength lies in 
these activities. 

For the purpose of insuring an ade- 
quate merchant marine and the mainte- 
nance of a nucleus of shipbuilding, there 
has been suggested a basic program 
which the Federal Government should 
adopt. I wish to go on record as earnest- 
ly supporting this basic program. 

Some of the elements of the program 
have alrendy been enacted into law. 
These include three separate requests by 
President Eisenhower totaling just over 
$100 million. The first is for funds to 
construct 10 fast tankers. The second is 
for funds for national defense features 
and construction parity for four passen- 
ger ships. 

Third is the request for funds to con- 
duct experimental work on ships in the 
reserve fleet. The purpose of such ex- 
periments is to determine if the slower, 
less efficient vessels can be modernized 
and speeded up to the point where they 
would be of use to the Nation during a 
national emergency. If it proves feas- 
ible to modernize these vessels, I recom- 
mend that we establish a program to ex- 
tend the work to all vessels in the fleet 
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for which such work would be practi- 
cable. 

These parts of the basic program re- 
main to be adopted: First, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should be authorized 
to sell Government ship mortgages to 
provide funds for ship construction. 

Second, the revolving fund authorized 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
should be made available for use in con- 
nection with ship construction. It is 
expected that under such an arrange- 
ment the Maritime Board would have 
funds available to encourage the con- 
struction of new vessels. 

Third, legislation should be enacted 
which would provide for accelerated 
rates of depreciation for new vessels. 

Fourth, S. 3233 should be enacted into 
law. The bill, introduced by Senator 
Butter, of Maryland, requires that 50 
percent of material shipped abroad un- 
der aid programs move in ships of Amer- 
ican registry. Likewise, half of the ma- 
terial procured abroad for the Govern- 
ment’s account must be carried in Amer- 
ican merchant ships. 

Finally, there should be enacted legis- 
lation which would clarify the existing 
language with respect to the determina- 
tion of construction subsidy. Clear and 
specific responsibility for determining 
the amount of construction subsidy 
should be given to the Board. This 
would have the effect of removing the 
uncertainty which overshadows con- 
tract making at the present time. 

These proposals have the support’ of 
Mr. Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation. 
In the interest of an adequate merchant 
marine and shipbuilding industry, in the 
interest of our national economy and 
national security I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and support these proposals. 


Drought Disaster Is Worse Than Many 
Realize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
many people in Washington—and I am 
afraid that some of them are located in 
places of great responsibility—do not ap- 
pear to realize the terrible gravity and 
threatening national implications of our 
drought disaster. 

The third year of drought in our sec- 
tion of the country has placed in mo- 
tion forces which are today breaking and 
Jowering the already sagging cattle mar- 
ket in the Southwest and Middle West. 
We are secing the forced liquidation of 
good herds and the actual financial ruin 
of many families. Pastures are gone, 
feed and hay supplies limited in our 
section, and many farms and entire 
towns are without water. 

The final result could be national ca- 
tastrophe. 

I do not base this statement on any 
third-hand reports, but on a personal 
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survey which I have just made, in the 
air and on the ground, of the farm coun- 
try in Okahoma's Second Congressional 
District. Agriculture officials and farm- 
ers in the counties of this district agree 
that it is an emergency without parallel 
in our State—and I know from observa- 
tion that the condition extends to many 
other congressional districts in our land. 

Today, on the basis of the survey I 
have just made, I sent a letter of report 
and recommendation to the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. The same letter was sent 
to all three, and a copy of this letter fol- 
lows, for the information and reference 
of other Members, as well as for the 
RECORD. 

For the sake of many good citizens in 
Oklahoma, as well as for the well-being 
of the Nation, I trust and pray that our 
Government will respond to its grave 
responsibility: 

Avcust 9, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. PRESIDENT: This is a drought re- 
port and program recommendation, based 
on a 2-day survey, in the air and on the 
ground, which I have just completed in 
northeastern Oklahoms. On August 6, I flew 
over most of the counties in the Second 
District of Oklahoma, in order to observe 
conditions of pastures, crops, and other yege- 
tation. On August 7, I flew over the bal- 
ance of these 16 counties and also traveled 
by automobile through 4 of the 5 counties 
in my district which were not included in 
the Department of Agriculture’s recent des- 
ignation for the drought-relief program. The 
five counties not Included are Haskell, Se- 
quoyah, McIntosh, Okmulgee, and Osage 
Counties. 

In the course of the Inspection on the 
ground on Saturday, August 7, I talked to 
Department of Agriculture officials at Salli- 
saw, Stigler, Eufaula, and Okmulgee, and 
also met briefly with farmer committees 
in each of those communities. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
which follow are based upon current first- 
hand observation and information. and in 
my opinion should merit careful considera- 
tion at this time. 


THE ACTUAL DROUGHT CONDITION 


During my lifetime in Oklahoma, I have 
never witnessed more critical crop and pas- 
ture conditions throughout northeastern 
Oklahoma. and definitely including the five 
counties not heretofore designated as a 
drought area, Pastureiand has been seared 
brown throughout this area, corn and cot- 
ton are burned up, and farmers and cattle- 
men are already feeding meager hay supplies 
which ordinarily are not needed before late 
fall. Two weeks ago, the State drought com- 
mittee at Stillwater reported that 90 percent 
of pasture in Sequoyah County was poor or 
short, 95 percent of pasture in Haskell County 
was poor or short, 48 percent of pasture In 
McIntosh County was poor or short, 80 per- 
cent of Okmulgee County was poor or short, 
and 85 percent of Osage County pasture was 
poor or short. Figures for supplies of rough- 
age, hay, and feed grain were equally dis- 
turbing at that time, and I can assure you 
that these figures are much more alarming 
at this time than they were 2 weeks ago. 
For example, Okmulgee County officials 
agreed Saturday that there is now 100 per- 
cent of pasture that ts poor or short, and 
the feed-grain supply has deteriorated to the 
Polnt that only 20 percent of the farms in 
the county now have an adequate or good 
Supply, as compared with a reported figure 
of 60-percent adequate or good supply 2 
Weeks ago. 
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There has been a similar deterioration of 
conditions in Sequoyah, Haskell, McIntosh, 
and Osage Counties. It is the result of 3 
years without adequate rainfall, and I can 
report to you that livestock marketings are 
accelerating and literally thousands of farm- 
ers are facing financial ruin in this area. You 
will be interested to know that within the 
past 2 weeks, there took place at Muskogee 
the largest movement of cattle in a single 
day in a period of 22 years. Prices of $0.05 
a pound on canners and cutters, and even 
Jess in some of the small markets, haye been 
very, very common, and the livestock prices 
quoted in the larger cities of the Midwest 
do not accurately reflect the prices actually 
being received by the producers of cattle in 
this distress area. 

It is imperative, I honestly and sincerely 
believe, that the actual drought-rellef pro- 
gram be extended at once to the counties 
which I have above listed and mentioned, 
and I believe it is also imperative that cer- 
tain improvements and enlargements of the 
drought-rellet program which has been an- 
nounced be instituted at the earliest possible 
date. According to all information which I 
have read, the new program will be less gen- 
erous than that of last year in many impor- 
tant particulars, and this in the face of the 
fact that this is the third year of drought for 
many farmers, and their need for substantial 
assistance from their Government is more 
serious this year than last. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DROUCHT 
PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 


The following recommendations are based 
upon the suggestions and pleas of drought- 
stricken farmers, and are offered with the 
sincere hope that they may be of construc- 
tive help in this emergency. 

1. The program should Include protein 
feeds. If cottonseed cake is not avaliable, 
soybeans or alfalfa or other proteins should 
be made avallable in the feed program in the 
disaster areas. The feeds which have been 
announced as available (corn, grain sor- 
ghums, oats, and barley) will not meet the 
farmers’ need to carry them through this 
disaster period. 

2. ASC regulations should be amended to 
make wheat, oats, and barley available at 
once as ASO practice for winter pasture and 
cover. This seed should be made available 
tree if possible in the disaster area, or at least 
at a reduced cost. As an ASC practice, it 
would be accompanied by necessary ferti- 
lizers, and of course, it would be subject to 
the provision that the crop would not be 
harvested for grain but would be used to meet 
actual pasturing and feed needs on the farm 
itself. Such an amendment of ASC regula- 
tions, which would not require new law, 
should take place immediately, since the time 
for planting of winter pasture will soon be 
upon us in our section. Of course, this prác- 
tice would require some rain this fall, but it 
is our best hope to secure a feed supply 
through the farmers’ own efforts in this dis- 
aster area. 


3. A Government buying program to 
strengthen the sagging cattle prices is a 
third “must.” Some favor a purchasing bro- 
gram “on the hoof” while others belleve that 
a meat-purchasing program such as the GOY- 
ernment has followed in the past, but with 
provision in the program to insure that at 
least $0.12 a pound be paid to the cattle 
producer, would be preferable, Such a guar- 
anty to the producer could be effected by re- 
quiring a certificate from the packer attest- 
ing to the fact that the producer had been 
paid at least $0.12 a pound for his animal. 
Farmers in my area are convinced that a pur- 
chasing program which does not guarantee 
some minimum price to the producer will do 
little good in this disaster period. 

In conclusion, let me say that I cannot 
overemphasize the urgency of this problem. 
In our section entire towns are now with- 
out water, fine herds are being sacrificed, and 
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farmers are cutting down trees in some areas 
to provide some feed. We are on the brink 
of a tragic disaster of major proportions, and 
I cannot urge too strongly the need for an 
immediate, generous drought relief program 
throughout the entire stricken area. 
Respectfully yours, 
Ep EpMONDSON, - 
Member of Congress. 


From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of August 
5, 1954] t 
Drovucut, Heat Horn Kev TO Farm ECONOMY— 
PASTURE LANDS ARE SEARED, CORN, COTTON 
DzooP 
(By Robert H. Johnson, Jr.) 

Farmers and ranchers are glum and dis- 
pirited in the vast drought country where 
corn and cotton droop and cattle graze on 
brown pastures, 

“Uniess we assist in every possible way.“ 
says Agriculture Commissioner John White, 
of Texas, “thousands of our rual people will 
have to abandon the land.” 

White speaks for only one State. But 
drought still rules all the great plains, in 
spite of recent rains and Federal aid already 
granted to six States. 

Good rains in sunburned sections of the 
South and East have been more helpful 
but not enough to save most crops, 

The number of States eligible for Federal 
aid reached six this week when Oklahoma 
and Missouri were added to Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, and Texas. 

Six more States—Alabama, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Georgia, and Tennessee 
have asked to be included. 

Still, as of today, the situation appears 
slightly better than it was 10 days ago, when 
nothing but heat soaked the country from 
Georgia to Wyoming and Canada to Mexico, 

Since then, spotted rains have raised dabs 
of green in some of the driest States—Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. 

Even in the South, where the drought Isn't 
as old and tough as in the Plains States, the 
rains of the past week weren't enough. For 
example, Kentucky received an average of 
1.24 inches, the most In any week since April, 
The rain helped tobacco, but most other 
crops were too far gone to be saved. 

Timely rains also were reported in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Dlinois, and Minnesota, 
But in these States, too, the word was the 
same. More rain needed, and even that 
wouldn't revive some fields. 

The Government's emergency program Is 
almed at helping livestock men hang onto 
their foundation herds. The Government 
has agreed to pay half the cost of shipping 
hay into the Federal disaster areas. The 

ture Department also will pay a sub- 
sidy of 60 cents per hundred pounds for corn, 
oats, barley, and grain sorghums. The sub- 
sidy will go to the dealers, and ranchers can 
then buy these grains at cut-rate prices. 

But this program will leave feed prices 
somewhat higher than they were last sum- 
mer under a more liberal Federal emergency 
program. For example, you could buy a 
bushel of corn last year for $1. Now it will 
cost something under $1.50, 

Farm spokesmen in some States believe 
more territory should have been included in 
the disaster program. 

In Missouri, President Eisenhower de- 
clared 76 counties eligible for rellef. Fred 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farmers 
Association, said he thought all of the State's 
114 countries should have been included. 

New Mexico ranchers have complained 
that the feed program is slow in getting 
started. 

All of Oaklahoma, except for a few scat- 
tered spots, is dry. Experts said there is lit- 
tle difference between the 26 counties ap- 
proved for Federal aid and the other 51. The 
recent rains gave cotton and peanuts a 
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chance to make a fair crop but were too late 
to do much good, if any, for pastures and 
feed crops. 

In Colorado, rancher Melvin Carlson of 
Johnstown, said “the Government should 
have some sort of program to keep cattle 
on the range, or a flooded market will result.” 

Winter ranges in southeastern Wyoming 
already are nearly grazed off. 

J. E. Burleson, Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion supervisor for Blanco, Mason, and Llano 
counties in the central Texas hill country, 
said: “Twenty-two people have come into 
my office since Monday inquiring about the 
hay program. Only two of them submitted 
applications for hay after reading the re- 


quirements. Most of them are disappointed 


in the limited extent of the program.” 


Tenth Anniversary of the Warsaw 
Uprising 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES B. BOWLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 


Mr. BOWLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest threat to the United States and 
other peace-loving democracies is com- 
munism. It is easy for us today, with 
all of the current problems of the day, 
to forget the lessons of yesterday. On 
August 1, 1944, began one of the heroic 
episodes of modern history—the Warsaw 
uprising. It demonstrates the height of 
bravery and sacrifice that freedom- 
loving people will reach in their struggle 
for freedom. The Polish people have 
shown this on many occasions in their 
tragic history. 

The Warsaw uprising evidences Com- 
munist treachery against Poland who 
was then their and our ally. It demon- 
strates to us Americans that communism 
follows a well-planned pattern of world 
conquest. There is no question today 
that when the heroic Poles in Warsaw 
dared to rise against the Nazis occupying 
the Polish capital city that the mighty 
Russian Army, equipped in a large meas- 
ure by the United States, was on the 
outskirts of Warsaw. The Russian ar- 
tillery was already shelling the German 


positions beyond Warsaw. After the. 


Poles’ revolt started the Russian guns 
were silenced and Russian fighting 
stopped in spite of pleas for help from 
the Poles. When it appeared that the 
uprising might fail President Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill urged Josef 
Stalin to help the Poles. These pleas 
were met with a refusal. Instead of 
helping Poland, an ally who dared to 
fight a common enemy, the Russian 
Army remained in the outskirts of War- 
saw and waited while the heroic Poles 
were slaughtered by the Nazi forces. 

It is no longer a conjecture that the 
Warsaw uprising would have been suc- 
cessful had the Russian Communist 
Army entered Warsaw and helped the 
Poles. The Communist leaders in the 
Kremlin suspected that Poland, loyal to 
Christian ideals, would not espouse com- 
munism. Today it is obvious that the 
massacre of the anti-Communist Poles 
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by the Nazis made it easier for the pro- 
Communist Russia was already training 
Polish puppets in Moscow to take over 
the government of Poland after the 
defeat of the Nazis. 

The Polish Home Army in Warsaw 
fought heroically for 63 days without 
any appreciable help from the Allies. 
The efforts to help Warsaw by the United 
States and England met with unequiv- 
ocal refusal by the Russians to cooperate. 
They would not permit our planes to 
land on Polish soil then occupied by the 
Russians to deliver food and medicine 
to the Poles and to refuel. 

Some people who are not acquainted 
with the truth say that the Warsaw up- 
rising was ill-timed and unwise. The 
facts clearly show that the Poles were led 
to believe that the time to strike the 
Nazis in Warsaw was right. This was 
one of the many examples of Communist 
perfidy and treachery. 

It is well for us in the Congress of the 
United States to refiect deeply and con- 
sider the 10th anniversary of the War- 
Saw uprising in its true perspective. Our 
words will not bring to life the heroes of 
the uprising. They may awaken every 
American to the realization that this 
tyrannical force called communism is 
bent on destroying our American democ- 
racy, Let us be alert and united in our 
efforts to fight this totalitarian force. 
Let us refiect and recall August 1, 1944, 
a day of greatness in the history of 
Poland and civilization. May God grant 
that the heroes of the Warsaw uprising 
did not die in vain. 


Twice as Many People in Minnesota Pre- 
fer Flexible to Rigid Price Supports for 
Agricultural Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 26, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of August 
1, 1954: 

Many PREFER FLEXIBLE To uam Cnor 
Surports 

Among Minnesotans who voice general ap- 
proval of Government support of farm crop 
prices, most of them consider flexible price 
supports preferable to fixed or rigid supports, 
a Minnesota poll survey indicates. 

Farm sentiment differs, however. More 
farmers favor fixed supports. 

Republicans, Democratic-Farmer-Labor- 
ites, and independent voters alike show plu- 
ralities for flexible supports. 

The findings reflect July opinions of a rep- 
resentative cross section of Minnesota adults, 
who were asked first by poll interviewers: 

“For a number of years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has carried on a farm price support 
program. It guarantees to farmers that the 
prices of certain basic crops will not fall be- 
low certain levels. In general, do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of Government support 
of crop prices?” 


August 9 

The replies: 
Men Women 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
A — SE 70 7 70 
Disapprove. 4 21 2 1 
Qualified. ___ 4 2 
No opinion.. 2 10 
: WaT a SIR TEN 100 100 


The qualified answers include: “I approve 
to a limited degree"; “I approve at certain 
times but not at all times”; “I approve if the 
supports are not too high.“ 

Among city, town, and farm residents the 
opinions are: 


City | Town | Farm 

Percent Percent] Percent 
Apo oo. ae 0 65 2 
1 e hoes 21 24 14 
Qiinlified__. 3 5 2 
No opinión... 8 6 2 
e 100 100 100 


Everyone expressing either approval or of- 
fering qualified endorsement of Federal crop 
supports then was asked: 

“Two main ideas about price supports have 
been argued in Washington. Some people 
think crop supports should be on a fixed, 
rigid level. Others think they should be 


flexible, changing according to whether or 
not there are large surpluses of the partic- 
ular crops on hand. 

“Which system of price supports—the fixed 
level idea, or the flexible price idea—do you 
yourself favor? 

The replies: 


Favor flexible prices 
Favor fixed Egan 
Other or un 
e 
Disapprove of any supports, 
or ho op on supports... 
Total — HEL, 


Views of city, town, and farm people differ 
markedly: 


Tavor flexible prices 
Favor fixed levels 
Other or undecided ...-.----- 


OCA ONS 
Disapprove of any supports, 
@ no opinion on supports.. 


9 


And here are the opinions of Republicans, 
DFL voters, and independents: 


Favor flexible prices_......._- 
Favor fixed levels__.-__.-____ 
Other or undecided__......._. 


———— 
Disapprove of any supports, 
or no opinion on supports. 


2 


A Morris farmer thinks price supports 
should be rigid “as long as what we buy is 
on a fixed level,” and a Carlton farmer says 
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Axed- level supports are “better for the farmer 
because they're more definite.” A Menahga 
Tarmer says. Labor knows pretty much what 
they are getting, and the farmers should, 

Comments of people preferring flexible 
supports follow these lines: “If the Govern- 
ment doesn't use flexible prices the whole 
deal will blow up a year or 50—we have too 
much surplus now” (a Granada farmer); 
“with too high a fixed level, the surpluses 
would tend to be built up too high” (a 
Waseca farmer); “some support is necessary 
but farmers become too dependent on it“ 
(a St. Paul man). 


Quiet, Please, Bonehead at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to an article by Mr. John 
O’Rourke, which appeared in the 
Scripps-Howard paper some 4 or 5 days 
ago, dealing with open defiance by the 
German people of Bremerhaven against 
an alleged United States housing project 
to be erected in that city. 

We all know 2 or 3 basic things about 
Germany: First, perhaps one of the 
scarcest things in Germany is proper 
housing due to bombings in World War 
II; second, the Germans want our mili- 
tary forces to remain in Germany; and 
third, they want the civilian army of 
American Government employees to 
leave. i 

The Germans have been most friendly 
to Americans. We all know that. This 
housing incident has certainly hurt our 
prestige with them. 

Mr. O’Rourke has written a very in- 
formative article. But, after all, there 
are two sides to every question. What 
it is all about, none of us accurately 
knows. I have written to the very dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
Jonn Taser, and the very able gentleman 
from Massachusetts, RICHARD WIGGLES- 
WorTH, who so ably handle military 
funds, asking them to investigate this 
matter also call it to the attention of 
Secretary of Defense Wilson and Secre- 
tary of the Army Stevens. I believe it 
is worthy of their consideration. 

I do not know whether American 
funds are being wasted as they were a 
few years ago on a housing project 
near Bonn, where several thousand lush 
apartments were built with American 
money for use of American civilian em- 
Ployees, I talked with a good many 
Germans about these units, and they all 
Said they were too expensive for Ger- 
mans to ever use. 

I do not know what the housing units 
at Bremerhaven would cost. I have 
heard it is said it would be in the neigh- 
borhood of twelve to fifteen thousand 
United States dollars per unit. If so, 
that cost should be investigated. 


Anyway, it looks as if some of our 
people used poor judgment in letting the 
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Germans become irritated and aroused 
over this matter. Such incidents should 
not be permitted to arise. Weare spend- 
ing too much money to build up good 
will, not only in Germany but all over 
the world, to let these instances ever 
happen. 

If we are to stop Russian communism 
in Europe, it is evident, and has been 
for the past several years, that it 
will be by rearming Germany. We can 
depend on them to help. The cost will 
be not more than 25 cents on the dollar, 
compared to what we are now spending 
in other European countries without 
getting very quick results. We must 
keep Germany's good will. 

[From the Washington News of August 6, 
1954] 
QUIET, PLEASE, BONEHEAD AT Wore 
(By John T. O Rourke, editor) 

This is why I think that some American 
fathead in authority in Bremerhaven, West 
Germany, has pulled Another one of those 
boners so costly to the United States. 

This town has just staged the first serious 
anti-American demonstration since World 
War II. 

First, let me try to describe the setting in 
which this riot occurred. 

I was in Bremen and Bremerhaven, its 
port, at right about this time last year, 
both places were cruelly smashed by bombs 
during the war. 

The concentrated, almost grim energy with 
which these silent, almost sullen, north 
Germans have rebuilt their harbor works, 
their monuments, and many of their homes, 
is almost frightening. 

Many Guild halls and churches, beautiful 
relics of the Middle Ages which had been 
completely reduced to powder have been 
reproduced on the original sites with iden- 
tical copies, even down to the antique patina 
on the goldleaf on the baroque carvings. 

But there are acres, still, of dreary rubble. 
Miles of flat, trecless, weedy areas, where 
once were the homes of thousands of workers. 
Here and there a smashed church spire 
sticking up, to emphasize the emptiness. 

However, the Germans have scoured these 
shattered areas and piled up the bomb- 
tumbled bricks into neat pilles. These they 
chip, and clean, and use to make new places 
to live; little homes, and odd, rather bleakly 
pretentious little apartments, In modern 
style with lots of glass. Even broken bricks 
and shards of bricks are not wasted. Some 
clever German invented a machine which 
grinds broken bricks into brickdust again, 
and makes new bricks, on the spot. So even 
crooked brickbats also are put in neat piles, 
near the machine, and from them grow other 
neat piles of new bricks, made from old. 

I was toJd—I never checked the figure— 
that around 20,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were killed by our bombs. Still, the 
people stuck it out, pigheadedly enough, if 
you will And one can see that with the 
same obstinant industry, they've been put- 
ting their place together ever since. 

‘This had to be, of course, in addition to 
building back their economy—mostly ship- 
ping, shipbuilding and ship repair. And 
because that had to come first, there is still 
a bitter housing shortage. 

We have put millions of American-tar 
dollars into Bremerhaven's industry, to help 
restore our beaten enemy’s livelihood. But 
no matter how well we function, the fact 
still is, we are auslanders. It isn’t our 
country. It's the Germans’. They didn't 
enjoy losing the last war. Thelr stolid pride 
is reminded dally that they did, by the empty 
streets going nowhere, brick piles where 
houses stood, church steeples you can see 
through, the grinding work, and the un- 
comfortable, hateful crowding in little work- 
ers’ homes that the bombs missed. 
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Well, somebody decided to put up an apart- 
ment of 558 units in Bremerhaven, to house 
United States Army personnel. Cost, 67 mil- 
lion. It will undoubtedly help the economy 
of Bremerhaven and relieve housing by re- 
leasing living space now requisitioned. 

But whatever good effect, good propaganda, 
or good will may come of all this Is offset by 
some thickhead picking a site on which 
workers’ homes stood, and which, therefore, 
would have to be destroyed. 

Imagine the reaction on the ordinary man- 
In-the-Bremerhaven-street, and the political 
effects flowing therefrom: 

The victorious loud Americans, not con- 
tent with sitting In their country for the 
past 9 years and for God knows how many 
more, are now going to pull down poor work- 
ers’ scarce houses, which the overworked 
Germans have been trying to rebuild. 

There are indications that the German au- 
thorities knew that choice of this site was 
going to be a hot potato, passed the buck to 
American authorities, failed to tell the work- 
ers they would have to move or that they'd 
be paid for their homes. 

And neither, apparently, did our people. 

So, when appraisers, workers, and survey- 
ors arrived 2 days ago, 500 landowners at- 
tacked them with pitchforks and sticks. And 
when they came back the next day with 
police 1,500 dockworkers joined the 500 and 
drove them off, police and all, with bull- 
dozers. 

Now, I happen to dislike and distrust Ger- 
mans. I think there is a great danger that, 
rearmed, they will, with all their old wolf- 
like savagery, leap once again at Europe's 
throat, as they have 3 times in less than 100 
years. 

Nevertheless, the policy of making Ger- 
many strong again has been adopted; the cal- 
culated risk has been chosen. It was an 
intelligent, carefully weighed choice—indeed, 
with the Russian threat and the French 
weakness, it is hard to see any other. 

But isn't it stupid to spend millions to 
accomplish something, and then kick it 
down with a bonehead play? 

I know there are plenty of vacant sites in 
Bremerhaven, 

I was there. 

I saw them. 

I say somebody ought to be fired. 

If an American official picked this site, he 
doesn't belong in his present job. 

If a German picked the site, the American 
who approved the choice ought to be pun- 
ished. 

If, by some unimaginable circumstance, no 
other site would do, the bobble which per- 
mitted the business to proceed without tak- 
ing care of the householders first, is utterly 
inexcusable, and whoever allowed that to 
happen ought to get the ax. 

And I'll bet nobody in Washington will do 
a damned thing about it. 


—— 
From the New Tork Times] 


GERMANS ASSAULT APPRAISERS FOR 
UNITED STATES 

Bonn, GERMANY, August 5.—Two police. 
men were injured today in Bremerhaven in 
a scuffle with landowners and dockworkers 
who sought to halt construction work on a 
new United States Army housing develop- 
ment. 

The trouble in the port city started last 
evening when 500 landowners attacked with 
pitchforks and clubs appraisers who had ar- 
rived to assess the value of the property 
requisitioned for the housing project. When 
completed the project will enable the United 
States Army to return a considerable amount 
of other property requisitioned after World 
War II. 

The scene was reenacted today when the 
surveyors and their police escort appeared 
again. This time about 1,500 dockworkers 
joined the property owners in an assault on 
the police. The dockworkers used a bull- 
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dozer to drive the surveyors, the police, and 
construction workers off the premises. 


DISORDER LASTS 3 HOURS 


Work on the project was resumed after 3 
hours of disorder. The project will consist 
of 558 apartment units costing about 87 
million. All the money will be spent to 
benefit the economy of Bremerhaven. 

The entire community of Bremerhaven is 
dependent for its livelihood and business 
profits on the United States ships that arrive 
with supplies for the United States Army in 
Germany. Commercial traffic is handled at 
the port of Bremen but all military cargoes 
pass through Bremerhaven, about 35 miles 
from the port. 

The Bremerhaven project is part of the 
new housing policy in Germany under which 
the West Germany Government undertakes 
to participate in the construction of new 
dwellings in order to enable the United 
States Army to relinquish requisitioned 
property to its owners. 

The West German Government undertook 
to obtain the necessary land near Bremer- 
haven for the Army and in return the Army 
agreed to pay the construction costs with 
the proviso that the new property eventually 
would be vested in the German Govern- 
ment. 

GERMANS TO BUILD PROJECT 


The building contracte for the project 
were let to German construction concerns as 
was the custom elsewhere in Germany, The 
Federal Government, however, found it dif- 
cult to obtain the necessary site and re- 
quested the United States Army to requisi- 
tion the terrain. 

Work on the Bremerhaven project was 
begun July 15, but the German authorities 
apparently had failed to notify the owners 
of the property about the requisition order 
and to inform them they would receive 
reasonable compensation. 

Meanwhile, in Hamburg, the second day of 
the public service workers strike passed off 
without incident. However, the mainte- 
mance crews in the water and gas works 
reduced the pressures In the mains when the 
municipal government persisted in its re- 
Tusal to grant an hourly wage increase of 23 
cents. 

‘The strikers are scheduled to vote tomor- 
row for or against a decision of an arbitrator 
that would grant 50 percent of the workers“ 
demands. 

Thousands of industrial enterprises in the 
Hamburg area were faced with the possibility 
of having to curtail their production. 

The loss of industrial production would be 
very considerable should the strike continue 
much longer because Hamburg is the most 
important single industrial city in West Ger- 
many. 

A sympathy strike occurred this morning 
in Cologne, the great Rhineland city near 
Bonn. Municipal bus vers walked out in 
a lightning strike without the permission of 
their union leaders. They returned to their 
jobs at noon. 


Retail Food Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am enclosing a pertinent letter re- 
ceived last week from Mr. Franklin J, 
Lunding, chairman of the Jewel Tea 
Co., Inc, In the multitude of words 
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which have been spoken en the impor- 
tant subject of lower retail food prices, 
the statement of Mr. Lunding speaks 
telling truth. 

The letter follows: 

JEWEL TrA Co., INC., 
Chicago, III., August 4, 1954. 
Hon. MARGUERITE STITT, CHURCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mes. CHURCH: No doubt you have 
seen these headlines “Food Prices Up Despite 
Farm Drop—Farm Prices Down but Food 
Stays Up—Middleman Blamed for Food 
Spiral.” 

A study released yesterday by the House 
Agriculture Committee concluded: 

Thus far, almost none of the lower prices 
received by farmers since 1951 has been 
passed on to consumers in the form of lower 
retail food costs. 

“Consumers can expect little benefit, how- 
ever from these lower farm prices unless re- 
cent tendencies to increase marketing and 
processing charges are curbed." 

The figures cited by the report sre cor- 
rect, but the truth is something different. 
Here are the figures, according to United 
States Government sources: 


Retail food price index: 
United States t _._....... 
Chicago 3.2.5 aanren ee 

Prices received by farmers 2 


1 1947-49 average = 100, 

3 1039 average = 100, 

Other Government figures show that the 
farmer's share of the retail food dollar has 
dropped from 48 cents in 1951 to 44 cents at 
present. 

But here is the truth: 

1, This is a page out of the book, How To 
Lie With Statistics; 1951 was a very abnormal 
year with which to make comparisons, 
Prices were controlled at retail while the 
farmer wasn't bothered by controls, to put it 
mildly. 

We should make a comparison with 1939— 
and it shows the following results: 


Retail food prios index: 
United States TLEAN E S 142 
Le 44.9 14 
Prices received by farmers_...| 95 161 


The farmer has fared very well since 1939 
and the middlemen have softened the impact 
by reducing the costs of distribution, 

2. Consumers have decided they can buy 
services bulit into the product more cheaply 
than they can get them elsewhere, or prefer 
to buy the services rather than perform them 
themselves. Examples are the cake mixes, 
small-size packages, even cooking that goes 
into present-day products. We talked about 
this in Jewel's 1953 annual report as built-in 
maid service. 

3. By bringing these additional satisfac- 
tions to American families, in competition 
with Bel Air Chevrolets and 21-inch TV's, 
the food industry is attacting a larger share 
of the consumer's dollar, Consumers are 
now spending 26 percent of their income on 
food compared with 23 percent before World 
War Il. But if they were buying the same 
things as they did before the war, in the 
same quantities, the cost would be only 17 
percent of income. 

4. By attracting the consumer to spend 
his money on food products, the farmer has 
also benefited. Despite the fact that in the 
retail price consumers are paying for an ever- 
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widening number of services in addition to 
the basic product supplied by the farmer, the 
share of the retail dollar going to the farmer 
remains at 44 cents, This is higher than in 
any year of the prosperous 1920's—in 1929 
the farmer's share was 42 cents, for example 
and is well above anything in the 1930's. 

5. Jewel receives 1.4 cents of the food dol- 
lar as profit. 

The astounding record of the food industry 
in attracting the loyalty and fancy of con- 
sumers can continue if everyone—distribu- 
tors, processors, and producers—will work to 
enlarge the market for the good of all by 
cooperating in providing the products and 
services consumers want. 

Studies, such as this one by the House 
Agriculture Committee, with conclusions 
based on loaded statistics, may serve a useful 
purpose to this end. They offer an oppor- 
tunity for us to present the true facts. Why 
should the food group that has done the 
alltime outstanding job in the reduction of 
distribution costs be picked on as a political 
whipping boy? x 

Sincerely, 
Prank LUNDING, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 

P. 8.—Please do not interpret the above 
remarks as indicating any lack of symps- 
thetic understanding of current farm prob- 
lems or as an attack upon farmers or as a 
complaint about the improvement in their 
situation since the prewar period, that is 
1939. My complaint to you is directed against 
the effort to blame farm problems and price 
levels on distributors who years ago origi- 
nated farm surplus promotions on a volun- 
tary basis, have the best record on reduction 
of distribution costs, and are not responsible 
for the extreme interference with free market 
actions that has brought into being the sur- 
plus problems now plaguing everyone. 

F. J. L. 


Trading With the Enemy Act 
SPEECH 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2420) to amend 


section 32 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended. 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CHUDOFF]. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take a few of the remaining 
seconds that I have to commend the 
members of the subcommittee for bring- 
ing this bill out. I understand that it 
passed the other body on three separate 
occasions, but has always been buried 
in the final log jam that confronts us 
at the end of every session. I think the 
bill is a fine bill and will go along way 
toward restoring much of the prestige of 
the United States in Europe that has 
been lost over the past few years. I 
know that now when it has passed the 
other body, there will be no difficulty in 
getting it passed in the House and to 
the White House where the President 
am already signified his approval of the 

(Mr. CHUDOFF asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


1954 
Don’t Kill the Goose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following open letter 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 6, 1954: 

Don't KILL THE GOOSE 
MEMO NO. 1 TO MR. STASSEN, OF FOA 


Today (Friday, Aug. 6), at GSA, bids from 
Italy, West Germany, Japan, Belgium, 
Sweden, Great Britain, possibly Austria—and 
the United States of America—will be 
opened. 

The question is: who will build 100 steam 
locomotives for India—with most of the 20 
million American FOA dollars granted by 
the United States Congress. Then, Mr. 
Stassen, FOA will make the decision. It 
will be one of lasting consequence. It can 
be the beginning of our era of economic 
realism. 

From past experience, we know that the 
world's highest standards of living, highest 
wage scales, domestic taxes, and many sim- 
Uar salutary domestic factors make it lit- 
erally impossible for us Americans to com- 
pete for this work created by our own money. 

When cur employment and production 
were at war-economy peaks, we encouraged 
the work abroad to help our friends. But— 
America now has unemployment, particu- 
larly so in our steam locomotive industry. 
We need this work created by our own tax 
dollars. 

Thousands of our jobless draw unemploy- 
ment benefits running into millions of dol- 
lars but ask only to work and to pay their 
taxes. The steam locomotive industry is 
a vital defense weapon and needs this busi- 
ness for actual survival. (Ask the Army's 
Chief of Staff and his Transportation Chief 
if a steam locomotive industry isn’t as much 
a part of our delicate defense structure as 
a wrist watch.) If income taxes and in- 
dustry taxes were taken into consideration; 
if work given to peripheral industries 
throughout the United States of America 
(and their taxes) were counted by you, 
America would win in a walk. It doesn't 
take a certified public accountant to figure it 
out. Why don't we count all these realistic 
economic items? 

This case can be a symbol of a tomorrow 
of economic realism. One may claim that 
the locomotives are unimportant in the 
“long range.“ Maybe so. Maybe not. But 
every unemployed American workingman 
and his wife will want to know your an- 
swers—and the principles guiding your de- 
cision. 

Let's be economically realistic. Our 
American bids will be higher—perhaps much 
higher. Our standards of living and wages 
for labor are rightfully higher. Should we 
ask American labor to go downhill to help 
Others get strong? You cannot want this. 
We know that our President doesn't want 
this, Nor do we. 

You may say that it is bad economics to 
select the highest bidder. Is it good eco- 
nomics to give American money to a for- 
eign nation—and to give another foreign 
nation the work for our money—when some 
American donors themselves urgently need 
this work? It's not only a matter of eco- 
nomics, Mr. Stassen; but it's also a matter 
of common sense In free government. And 


— we know that you will be the first to recog- 


nize it. 
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The first way to fight communism is to set 
our house in order. Unemployment cannot 
be measured only in scientific graphs and 
charts. Unemployment must be measured 
in terms of every individual American who 
needs a job; his wife who wants to hold up 
her head; their children who are entitled 
to thelr American heritage. If there were 
only one unemployed family of Americans, 
this principle should guide our Nation. 

Ask Canada, Canada recently gave India 
$26 million in aid to buy steam locomotives. 
People don’t know that she does this, too. 
But realistic Canada said: “You must buy 
them in Canada. We need the work.” And 
India didn't look courageous Canada in the 
gift-horse mouth. Canada’s locomotive in- 
dustry and workingmen are now so busy 
that they notified you, Mr, Stassen, and 
GSA that they will not bid for this Job. 
Why? Because they just can't handle it. 
(Note: Canada balances her budget.) 

We plead not only for us of Pennsylvania 
in writing to you, who adopted our State as 
his own. We speak for every man, woman, 


and child of American management and la- 


bor—Democrat and Republican—who need 
work—and who nevertheless want to keep 
helping our friends abroad. 

It’s up to you, Mr. Stassen. We believe 
that you think first of America and our peo- 
ple, not in terms of fancy phrases which are 
unedible, but in terms of economic realism 
for your country. 

The eyes of the world and our people are 
on you. This may be the crossroads for 
foreign ald. You ask Congress to help. All 
powers in this symbolic case lie in your own 
hands. Let's not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

We must keep working, if we are to keep 
giving. 

Tue CoMMITTEE or 100 
OF WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
WILLIAM SWORD, 
President, Industrial Development 
Fund of Wilkes-Barre. 
Victor DIEHN, 
President, Northeast Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commis- 


sion, 
CHARLES MINER, 
President, Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce. 


PATRICK SHOVLIN, 

President, CIO Council of Greater 
Wilkes-Barre. 

CHARLES WEISSMAN, 

Ex- oſicio, Northeast Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commis- 
sion Task Force. 

(Wilkes-Barre has been designated by the 
Department of Labor as a superdistressed 
area.) 


The Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following very interesting and timely 
editorial from the Christian Science 


Monitor, Boston, Mass., Saturday, Au- 


gust 7, 1954: 
WELL Disrosen Or 
The House Judiciary Committee has turn- 
ed down a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment ostensibly aimed at blocking any fu- 
ture attempt, such as that in 1937, to “pack” 
the Supreme Court in favor of some par- 


-— 
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ticular philosophy of government. A similar 
bill had been passed by the Senate in May. 

The aim of such a measure is one with 
which this newspaper has always been in 
accord. But we are not in accord with the 
method proposed. And the House group 
(which observed that so momentous an is- 
sue should not be acted on in the rush of 
a session’s end) showed more wisdom we 
think, than did the Senate (which listened 
to but 10 witnesses, all in favor, and debated 
but 4 hours). 

The measure would have written into basic 
law a rigid formula as to the Court's mem- 
bership and tenure difficult to adapt to 
changing times and conditions. Will 9 
Justices always be sufficient for the case- 
load? With the examples of John Marshall 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes in mind, should 
all justices be retired at 75? Recalling 
Charles Evans Hughes, should all Justices 
be barred from the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency for 5 years after leaving office? 

As for the Court-packing danger: The 
House committee reportedly concluded that 
in event of a recurrence Congress and public 
opinion could be relied upon to take care 
of it as they did in 1937. To which senti- 
ment we would add our endorsement, 


A Legislative Portrait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for the permission accorded 
to me to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the labor newsletter issued by 
Herman and Conway Associates, dated 
August 5. Messrs. Herman and Conway 
Associates are a labor-management ad- 
visory organization, whose members are 
well-known to me, and they enjoy the 
confidence and respect of both labor and 
industry. 

In this bulletin, No. 483, which was 
published by them, they review in a brief 
way the labor legislation program which 
confronted the 83d Congress and they 
have paid a well-deserved and appropri- 
ate tribute to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, our 
colleague, the Honorable SAMUEL K. Mo- 
CONNELL, JR., of Pennsylvania. I know 
that the many friends of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will appreciate this 
tribute because they are aware of his 
sincerity and recognize his straightfor- 
ward manner and forthrightness in con- 
sidering the very difficult and highly 
volatile subject of labor legislation. The 
article follows and is entitled “A Legis- 
lative Portrait”: 

A LEGISLATIVE PORTRATT 1 

As the Washington scene closes on the 
83d session of Congress and tired Congress- 
men and Senators plan the fall campaigns, 
there comes a lull between past performance 
and new promises that offers the serious stu- 


Seldom has this letter indulged in per- 
sonalities. An exception is made in this 
particular case in the interest of our readers 
in the field of labor to give a perspective of 
labor legislation that would ordinarily not 
be gained by the general press or special 


publications. 
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dent of labor legislation a contemplative 
period in which to quietly assess the scene— 
its successes and its failures. 

Over the Potomac, in and out of the House 
and Senate Labor Committees, reams of Taft- 
Hartley drafts, redrafts, have been submitted, 
analyzed, corrected, deleted, testified, and 
debated upon. 

From secret hotel meetings to public hear- 
ings, the labor law of the land named after 
two men no longer in office has survived 
the legislative hurly-burly without the 
change of one comma, period, or semicolon. 

From Candidate Eisenhower's message to 
the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion in New York City at the Commodore 
Hotel in 1952 to the almost unnoticed reso- 
lution Introduced this week—to curtall fir- 
ing of economic strikes—the long pathway 
included landmarks like the secret meeting. 
of AFL and Presidential advisers to draft a 
suitable compromise bill, then the famous— 
or infamous—leak to the Wall Street Journal, 
the Durkin resignation, the wrath of George 
Meany, the counterattack brilliantly exe- 
‘cuted by NAM legal experts—all coming to 
exactly nothing if one were to judge only by 
tangible results. 

That both sides, labor and industry, were 
too one-sided seems a healthy generaliza- 
tion on the reason why no labor legislation 
passed. This is probably true, 

It may also be true that Congressmen and 
Senators felt that no new issue between 
labor and industry would help in their dis- 
tricts and States—whether they were Repub- 
cans or Democrats. 

It may also be true that AFL and CIO 
chose not to commit all of its resources in 
the face of an uphill fight, but preferred to 
bide their time. 

All of this and probably more led to T-H, 
despite the thunder, staying in Washington 
for at least another term. 

Yet this was not the real news—the big 
news of labor legislation. 

It can here be stated categorically that the. 
reason the really big news concerning labor 
legislation never was publicized—and prob- 
ably never will be—is because of one man. 
Representative Samvet K. MCCONNELL, JR. 
Republican of Pennsylvania. 

He is chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, and the reason for the withholding 
of his name from many pieces of labor legis- 
lation is because it has been his expressed 
desire to achieve the benefits of sound legis- 
lation rather than use them as a vehicle of 
personal aggrandizement. 

That attitude was clearly expressed in his 
opening remarks at the first session of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, con- 
ore Taft-Hartley revisions; February 10, 

53: 

“Experience and the passage of time have 
softened the attitude of many extremists on 
both sides of the argument. A better at- 
misphere seems to prevail than has existed 
for several years. I am very hopeful that 
adjustments and changes can now be worked 
out. 

“I belleve that certain fundamental ideas 
and principles should guide us as we con- 
sider any law dealing with labor-manage- 
ment relations. It shold be as simple, clear, 
and concise as it is humanly possible to 
make it. The rights of the public, the wage 
earner, the employer, and the union must 
be protected, blended, and balanced as well 
as is humanly possible in any law. Respon- 
sibilities must go hand in hand with rights 
and privileges. And last, but by no means 
least, interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment and its agencies in the relations of 
labor and management should be kept to a 
minimum.” 

When the hope he then expressed was not 
realized and when extremists on both sides 
made it apparent that it would be almost 
impossible to write a bill in which “The 
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tected, blended and balanced,” he refused to 
play politics. 

Where, however, constructive labor legis- 
lation was feasible he worked effectively and 
anonymously to help its passage. 

There are, for example, two cornerstone 
pieces of labor legislation just passed and 
signed by the President, the destiny of which 
was molded and guided by this quiet look- 
ing legislator. 

Yet few people, however well versed in the 
field, could tell you what these were. 

The first, the mine saftey bill; the second, 
the vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

On the first, it was natural that Mr, Lewis 
of the mine workers would comment. But 
such comments as “a new epoch in the en- 
forcement of safety conditions,” “brilliant 
personal capabilities,” “sincere belief,“ per- 
sonal salute and appreciation, are rarely 
elicited from the normally gruſt miners’ 
chief—and certainly these days very rarely 
for Members of the right hand aisle of the 
Congress. 

Likewise, on the second bill, now law, 
organizations of national reputation served 
notice to their constituents of the corner- 
stone merits of the McConnell vocational 
rehabilitation bill. 

But these signs, important as they were, 
represented other things as well. 

It is significant, for example, that Mc- 
Conwett, has never been vituperated as a 
Hartley—that instead he commands the re- 
spect, if not the affection of virtually every 
important labor leader in the country. They 
have usually known what many others have 
not—namely that whatever has come out of 
the Icgisiative mill in the last 6 years was 
under the scrutiny of this Pennsylvanian, 
and that while he is unimpressed with their 
slogan of “slave labor law.“ he will fairly 
consider labor interests in balance with 
those of industry and the public. 

Revision of the Taft-Hartley Act will again 
be a major issue in the 84th session of 
Congress. 

Whether that Congress is controlled by 
Republicans or Democrats, Representative 
MCCONNELL will be a major force in arriving 
at a balanced rewriting of the law. 

Hie large contribution is that channels of 
communication between labor and manage- 
ment have not been blocked by a Govern- 
ment spokesman. In hia quiet manner, he 
has effectively managed to keep this vital 
working relationship alive and healthy de- 
spite a political stalemate which normally 
would have hardened beyond hope of resolu- 
tion. 

Publicly, of course, in the campalgu, much 
may be made of the congressional inaction 
on labor legislation, but whatever this may 
bring, it is of value to the Nation that there 
is still friendly discussion and the parties 
concerned are still “at the table“ working it 
out—a practical first step that every nego- 
tiator in the field recognizes as basic to any 
progress. This is, above all, a contribution 
of patience and determination that marks 
a man for the respect of his colleagues and 
of those few who are informed. 


He Should State Fewer Such Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 


rights of the public, the wage earner, the Exchange Clubs in the Ninth California 
employer and the unlon (would) be pro- District have been greatly exercised over of July 20, 1954: 
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the fact that the national organization 
has prohibited them from taking in 
members of their own choice. One or 
more chapters have given up their 
charters. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial from the Redwood City 
(Calif.) Tribune of Tuesday, July 27, 
1954, relating to this important subject: 

He SHOULD STATE Fewer Sucu Facrs 


Many fair-minded persons were willing. 
a few weeks ago, to concede that the National 
Exchange Club had a right to limit its mem- 
bership to White business men“ if it chose 
to do so. While they felt that the restric- 
tion was undesirable and sympathized with 
the clubs opposing it, they noted that these 
clubs had joined the national organization 
voluntarily, Knowing that the provision was 
in its constitution. 

Mr. Harold M. Harter, national secretary 
of the Exchange Club, is alienating such 
sympathy as rapidly as possible. He has 
done this by ousting the Palo Alto and Red- 
wood City clubs, which have no nonwhite 
members but who have dared to criticize 
the racial restriction clause. 

He has done so even more by offensive 
remarks. 

In a press conference in San Francisco 
Sunday, Harter is reported to have said: 

“This is a lot of trouble over just one 
Chinaman. I suspect it’s the Communists 
starting it. They got orders direct from 
Moscow to infiltrate our clubs and stir up 
trouble. Our clubs’) send a Negro kid to 
ris but that’s no sign his old man can 

oin." 

He blamed the withdrawal of the Golden 
Gate Club on jts allegedly 95 percent Jewish 
membership and added: 

“I was just stating a fact.” 

Mr. Harter would do well to state fewer 
such facts.“ In one brief discussion he 
succeeded in bracketing a Chinese graduate 
of Stanford with the pigtailed laundryman 
of half a century ago, branding local busi- 
ness and professional men as Conrmies or 
Commie stooges, patronizing the Negroes, 
and insulting the Jews. 

Two other aspects of Mr. Harter's com- 
ments are disquieting. 

One is to be found in his statements that 
he had secured wire recordings of closed 
meetings of dissident groups. This is a to- 
talitarian technique out of harmony with 
service club ideals, out of harmony with 
American ideals. 

That is not all. Referring to rejection of 
Robert U. M. Ting as a member of the Menlo 
Park club because he wasn't white, Mr. 
Harter ts quoted as having sald “After all, 
there's still a Chinese Exclusion Act.“ In- 
formed that Congress has repealed this act in 
1943, Mr. Harter closed his mind to the facts 
and said it wasn't so. 

When the policies of a great national or- 
ganization refiect racial intolerance, totali- 
tarian methods, ignorance, and the closed 
mind, its activities become matters of gen- 
eral concern. 


Dr. Ralph Newton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald 
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Du. RALPH NEWTON 


“Soft as fragrant leaves of roses, 
One by one our loved ones fall.” 


Not in the history of this city and section 
has a death occurred that has brought more 
poignant sorrow to all classes of our people 
than is felt in the untimely passing of Dr. 
Ralph Newton, a beloved member of our staff 
and an outstanding leader in religious, edu- 
cational, and civic circles. 

Like a dream or a shadow that lingers but 
a moment and then passes on he went from 
the realm of the living to the wider realm of 
the departed. 

Death found him in the grand hour of his 
highest personal worth—at a time when the 
public with whom he had served held him 
in the highest esteem, and when his rich 
background of experience and more leisure 
time permitted him to extend his friendly 
community service to broader fields. 

He was perfectly at home before many 
congregations to whom he spoke in local 
churches and those in attendance left in- 
spired, uplifted, and enriched. He was a 
deacon and a teacher in the Sunday school 
of the First Baptist Church and a lay leader 
in many of the local churches, 

Beyond ali he was a charter member of 
that infinite brotherhood of mankind whose 
inspiration comes from beyond the stars. It 
was based on that holy injunction, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself”; and “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.” 

On Saturday of last week all that was 
mortal of this devoted husband, loving 
father, and understanding friend returned 
from whence he came. 

We claim the simple privilege of placing 
a flower upon his bier. We would have it 
to be a white rose. For us that would be in 
harmony with this dear friend we have 
known so long and loved with such deep 
affection, 

His going has brought profound sorrow to 
this entire city and section. His wise coun- 
sel, friendly confidence, and sympathetic 
understanding will be missed and his 
memory will be tenderly and lovingly en- 
shrined in the hearts of his devoted family 
and others who knew and loved him. 


A golden-hearted gentleman and a prince 
of good feliows has fallen. God rest him in 
peace! 


American Food and Medical Aid To Re- 
lieve Flood Suffering in Czecho- 
slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Dr. Stefan Osusky, chairman of 
the central committee of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia: 

It is with deep gratitude that we welcome 
President Eisenhower's offer to ship Ameri- 
can food and medical ald to relieve flood 
Buffering In Czechoslovakia, 

We appreciate the offer, first, because it 
demonstrates so clearly the difference be- 
tween the Soviet and the American way. 
Since its liberation Czechoslovakia has been 
Systematically looted and despoiled by the 
Soviets, to make it materially and morally 


incapable of resisting its Soviet- Communist 
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masters. By contrast, the United States is 
offering food and medical ald to the calam- 
ity-stricken and Soviet-exploited population 
of Czechoslovakia. 

We are grateful, secondly, that the Presi- 
dent ostentatiously should draw a distinc- 
tion between the Communist Government 
of Zapotocky and Siroky, which is hostile, 
and the people of Czechoslovakia, who are 
passionately friendly, to the United States. 

Finally, President Eisenhower's gesture of- 
fers a unique opportunity to the visiting 
churchmen from Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovakia, who are attending the World 
Presbyterian Alliance Conference at Prince- 
ton, N. J., and the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston, III., to give substance to their 
affirmation that there is religious freedom in 
Czechoslovakia, 

Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka, professor at the 
Jan Hus theological faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Prague, and official delegate of the 
Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren, in- 
sists that Christianity and communism can 
coexist and work together. 

I invite Professor Hromadka and Jan 
Chabada, senior bishop of the Slovak Evan- 
gelical and Lutheran Church, to advise their 
Communist government of Czechoslovakia 
(which gave them passports to attend the 
church congresses in the United States) to 
accept President Eisenhower's offer, and to 
propose to their Prague Communist govern- 
ment that American Christian charitable or- 
ganizations be entrusted with the distribu- 
tion of the foodstuffs and medicaments of- 
fered by the President of the United States, 

If they are ministers of Christian mercy, 
and if they genuinely believe in the coexist- 
ence and cooperation of Christianity and 
communism, they now haye a chance to prove 
it. In these free United States, they risk 
absolutely nothing if, on this unique occa~ 
sion of their apostolate, they bear witness, 
before a confused and troubled world, to 
their genuine belief in Christ and to their 
Christian zeal, 


— 


Atomic Energy Under Private Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks made by me before the leadership 
conference of the General Electric Corp., 
Association Island, N. X., Friday, July 30, 
1954: 

It would under any circumstances be a 
privilege to meet with the men of General 
Electric—the company which has contributed 
so much to our Nation's atomic energy pro- 
gram. It is a particular privilege to meet 
here on Association Island, in my home State 
of New York, From my standpoint, more- 
over, this visit could not have occurred at a 
more welcome time. 

You may have read in the newspapers that, 
over the past 3 weeks, the United States 
Senate has had a few words to say concern- 
ing the basic revision of the Atomic Energy 


Act of 1946, Let me assure you here and 


now that you are not going to be treated to 
a 12 hour speech either defending or attack- 
ing this new legislation. I am a Member of 
the House of Representatives—a body which 
prides itself both on its short speeches and 
its thorough but efficient consideration of 
legislation. Debate on the atomic energy 
legislation has run true to form. On the 
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floor of the House, it took us less than 20 
consecutive hours to examine, debate, and 
approve this bill. The Senate, however, re- 
quired almost 200 hours—including 4 all- 
night sessions—to dispose of this legisla- 
tion. The Senate and House versions of this 
bill will go to conference early next week 
and, assuming good fortune and a willing- 
ness to compromise, the revised atomic ener- 
gy act should soon become the law of the 
land. 

A final estimate of the wisdom of these 
amendments must await the judgment of 
future historians, In my opinion, however, 
the legislation will speed atomic progress, 
both on the peacetime and military sides, 
It will encourage increased private partici- 
pation in the development of atomic power. 
It will permit our Government to cooperate 
more closely with our allles in military plan- 
ning involving atomic weapons. Equally 
important, this legislation will permit us to 
cooperate more closely with other nations in 
forwarding peacetime uses of the atom. I 
myself deem this of transcendental impor- 
tance, since I believe we Americans have the 
moral duty of helping others help them- 
selves in realizing the great material gains 
which can and will flow from beneficent ap- 
plications of the atom. 

I would be the last to claim that this 18 
perfect legislation, These amendments have 
raised real issues of substance—issues on 
which men of good will could entertain rea- 
sonable differences of opinion. It is unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that much of the debate 
concerning this bill has centered around two 
points which are only illusory issues, I refer 
to the charges that this legislation is an anti- 
public power bill and that it will pave the 
way for an "atomic giveaway,” by permitting 
private industry to capitalize unfairly on the 
American people's 812 billion investment in 
atomic energy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
In point of fact, this legislation has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the issue of public 
versus private power—it is completely neutral 
on the question of whether useful atomic 
power—which is not here today, but which 
will be with us some day—will be generated 
and distributed primarily by private utilities 
or by public power corporations. In point of 
fact also, this legislation—far from constitut- 
ing an “atomic giveaway”—accomplishes pre- 
cisely the opposite result. It will prevent 


-private industry from achieving unearned 


profits at the expense of the general public. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the current legislation aimed at hastening 
the technological development of atomic 
power—is not designed to lay down ground 
rules for the regulation of an atomic power 
industry. You in this audience know that 
many challenging scientific and technical 
problems must be solved before useful atomic 
power at commercially attractive prices is a 
reality. The experts say that another 5 or 10 
years of hard work will be required to con- 
quer these obstacles. They say also that it 
will be necessary to spend perhaps another 
billion dollars on research and development 
projects before atomic power is widely com- 
petitive with the electricity derived from con- 
ventional fuels. Under this legislation, the 
Atomic Energy Commission would continue 
its present ambitious program of atomic 
power development, just as it would continue 
to build prototype power reactors. However, 
the legislation would also enlist the skills, 
the dollars, and the competitive incentives 
of private enterprise on behalf of solving the 
technical problems of reactor technology with 
all possible speed. 

Five or ten or fifteen years from now, eco- 
nomical atomic will be achieved. 
The Congress will then face the problem of 
drafting a national policy for an atomic- 
power industry. But the problem faced by 
the present Congress, and the present legis- 
lation, is entirely different. This legisla- 
tion addresses itself—not to the academic 
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problem of how to regulate a nonexistent 
atomic power industry—but to the practical 
problem of how to bring such an industry 
into being at the earliest practicable cate. 

For this reason, I have strongly resisted 
any attempts to weight this bill either in 
favor of public-power corporations or in 
favor of privately owned utilities. I. of 
course, have my own convictions on the Issue 
of public versus private power, but these 
convictions are properly not reflected in the 
current legislation. Those who interpret 
this bill as prejudging the question of public 
versus private atomic power completely mis- 
interpret both its intent and its conse- 
Guences. 

Now what of the argument that these 
amendments would allow private companies 
participating in atomic-power development 
to reap windfall profits? The facts are 
there: This legislation permits private in- 
dustry, using its own money, to design, bulld, 
operate, and own atomic-power reactors. It 
also permits the Government to license 
atomic materials for use by private persons. 
The bill does not permit any of the 15,000 
firms which have been associated with our 
atomic enterprise to secure patents on in- 
ventions discovered while they have been 
working for the Government or a Govern- 
ment contractor. Neither could private cor- 
Pporations receive patents on future inven- 
tions discovered while working directly or 
indirectly for the Government or one of its 
contractors. Any patents granted under 
this legislation must be based solely on the 
expenditure of private effort and private 
moneys, in keeping with our normal Ameri- 
can system of risk-taking. 

Moreover, nobody in the least familiar with 
the state of the atomic art anticipates sig- 
nificant profits in the years immediately 


ahead. The next 5 or 10 years are the 


pioneering years of atomic power. And Ire- 
mind you once more that probably another 
billion dollars will have to be spent before 
atomic power can stand on its own feet in 
competition with electricity generated from 
coal or oil or hydroelectric power. 

In drafting this legislation, the Congress 
has therefore faced a simple question: 
Which course of action would be most fair 
to the American taxpayer—to require that 
the Government assume the entire burden 
of financing atomic development over the 
next several years, when profits will be in- 
frequent and small—or to invite private in- 
dustry immediately to take on a portion of 
these developmental costs? Which would 
penalize the taxpayer the most—keeping pri- 
vate industry out of atomic power develop- 
ment until such time as profits are fairly 
certain—or opening the way for private par- 
ticipation today, when profits are by no 
means assured, in return for the possibility 
of fair rewards in subsequent years? Which 
represents the real atomic giveaway—keep- 
ing private enterprise out of atomic power 
development until after Government money 
has seen us through the hard pioneering 
days—or ing private industry itself to 
become a pioneer, with the pioneer’s bur- 
dens, in this field? 

I have said before, and I will say again, 
that this legislation does no more than give 
Private industry the right to go bankrupt. 
Some firms venturing into this new area of 


endeavor will no doubt win profits; others 


will fall by the wayside. In all honesty, it is 
therefore inconceivable to me that this leg- 
islation should be termed an “atomic give- 
away” bill. 

Permit me at this point to speak v 
bluntly. I am a fervent admirer of the tres 
enterprise system under which our country 
las prospered and grown great. Yet I would 
oppose, with all the power at my command, 
any legislation which allowed private corpo- 
tations to profit at the expense of the gen- 
eral welfare. That is precisely why I want 
the atomic development field opened to pri- 
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vate industry today. During the coming 
years, private participation in atomic power 
development will be less a privilege of free 
enterprise than a responsibility. Unlike 
those who have maintained that this legis- 
lation paves the way for lucrative 

profits, I myself know the real facts are quite 
otherwise. I therefore cannot—nor would 
I, even if I could—urge private entry into 
this field by holding out the bait of a hand- 
some and certain return on money invested, 
This is simply not in the offing. 

Now private corporations are not eleemosy- 
nary institutions, and boards of directors 
have obligations to their stockholders. Yet 
American industry has never established its 
policies solely with an eye toward balance 
sheets—particularly short-term balance 
sheets. Whenever there have been oppor- 
tunities for service to the American people, 
and particularly where such opportunities 
have been associated with ploncering in a 
new industry, our free enterprisers have not 
ignored industrial challenges merely because 
large profits were not in prospect. 

It is no doubt a trifie ungenerous that, 
having been invited to this conference by 
one of America's great corporations, I should 
now return the compliment by lecturing pri- 
vate enterprise on its responaibilities under 
this legislation. Yet I intend to do exactly 
that. For more than 2 years, the Congress 
has been accused of impeding atomic prog- 
ress by keeping atomic power development 
a Government monopoly. I will not com- 
ment on the fairness of these charges. I 
will note simply that, if the current legis- 
lation becomes the law of our land. the Con- 
gress can no longer be called a roadblock 
to atomic progress. If you regard these 
werds as a warning and a challenge to Ameri- 
can industry, please be assured that ls what 
they are meant to be. American industry 
now has the responsibility of demonstrating 
that it is ready, willing. and abie to take 
on its fair share of the load in helping our 
Nation achieve practical atomic power. 

I have no doubt that our business com- 
munity will measure up to thls challenge. 
This conviction is founded, not on naive 
hope, but on the past record of free enter- 
prise in action. None of us can find pleasure 
in the fact that up to now, the tremendous 
contributions of American industry to our 
national atomic-energy program have chiefly 
taken the form of increasing our military 
strength. The stern necessities of national 
survival have required this. We must still 
continue our strivings to increase the ef- 
ciency of our weapons stockpile, and to accel- 
erate the tempo of our work on nuclear pro- 
pulsion of naval vessels and aircraft. Soviet 
science and industry represent formidable 
rivals in this military competition, and false 
national pride should not lead us to think 
otherwise. 

Yet, in our understandable concern with 
the nuclear weapons race, let us not forget 
that we are in the midst of another world- 
wide competition—a competition for the 
allegiance of those peoples not yet firmly 
committed to the side of freedom or the 
side of tyranny. If all the world saw the 
present global ideological conflict in these 
terms—as tyranny versus freedom—there 
could be no doubt about its outcome. Yet 
countless men of good will have been de- 
ceived as to the nature of this struggle. 
Although the Soviets talk peace, they prac- 
tice war. Although they speak of democ- 
racy, they practice dictatorship. Although 
they talk in the language of equality, they 
follow the rule that the one. may lord over 
the many, 

So also has it been in atomic energy. 
Having jettisoned the United Nations plan 
for the regulation of atomic weapons, the 
Sovicts nonetheless parade as the cham- 
pions of atomic disarmament. Having be- 
gun active work on hydrogen weapons be- 
fore we did, the Kremlin nonetheless 
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charges that we have launched the world on 
a thermonuclear arms racé. Having erected 
an Iron Curtain between the citizens of the 
free world and the oppressed millions of the 
Communist world, the Soviets nonethcless 
accuse us of blocking international co- 
operation in peacetime uses of the atom. 
And let us not deceive ourselves: Untold 
millions of gullible but sincere people have 
been duped by the outpourings of the 
Kremlin propaganda machine, 

We face, in the form of the Soviet dicta- 
torship, a regime whose every act is founded 
on the principle that black is white, and 
white is black—if only you say they are. 
We live, moreover, in an age of semantic 
anarchy—when everyday words like peace, 
aggression, and democracy have been per- 
verted by the Kremlin almost beyond recog- 
nition, In Asia and Africa particularly, 
men haye grown cynical concerning the 
meaning and import of words. Therefore, 
let us not Imagine that Communist slogans 
can he refuted simply by American counter- 
slogans. 

Affirmative and noble deeds must consti- 
tute our primary answer to Communist 
Uies—deeds so compelling and so bold that 
only the totally blind can fall to understand 
their meaning. A score of speeches about 
the use of radioisotopes in medicine will 
not cure a single person who is infirm and 
suffering. A hundred speeches about bulld- 
ing nuclear reactors in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world will not light a singie 
home or power a single factory. A thousand 
speeches about the desirability of a pence- 
time atomic pool cannot substitute for 
an international organization actually in 
being—an organization actually doing 
something to bring the benefits of the 
peaceful atom to the world’s peoples. 

The current legislation permits peacetime 
atomic cooperation to get out of the talking 
stage and into the doing stage. It invites 
the President to negotiate agreements with 
other nations looking toward the establish- 
ment of an International atomic pool, and 
it provides a means whereby our country 
could join in such an enterprise. Our recent 
ciplomatic conversations with the Soviet 
Government have made it abundantly clear 
that the Russian rulers are not now willing 
to enter into such an undertaking, This be- 
ing the case, I fervently hope that the Pres- 
ident will immediately concert with our free 
world allies, for the purpose of establishing 
an International Atomic Energy Agency witn 
all possible speed—leaving the door open for 
Soviet entry it and when they are willing to 
take on the oblizations of partnership which 
all members would be required to assume. 

The idea of an international atomic pool 
is like every other great idea put forward in 
world affairs. Those of small vision can al- 
Ways prove, in advance, that these magnin- 
cent enterprises can never be consummated. 
The bare statistics, the so-called hard facts, 
are always on the side of the go-slow people 
and the hand wringers. I would recall to 
your memory the critical period at the begin- 
ning of 1951, when our President, then Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, went to Paris and instilled 
new life and new strength into the tottering 
Western European defense system. Had we 
listened to the men of small mind at that 
time, all of free Europe might now be occu- 
pied by the Soviets. I therefore say to you 
most earnestly: Let us not view the idea of 
an international atomic pool through the 
wrong end of a telescope. The difficulties of 
establishing such an organization are great— 
yes. But the rewards would be far, far 
greater. 

One word of warning, however. I know of 
no great humanitarian enterprise which has 
succeeded if carried out solely under govern- 
mental auspices. This will also be true of 
peacetime atomic collaboration. 

Official cooperation, carried on throuch 
oMicial channels, will, of course, be required 
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between the governmental atomic-energy 
organizations of the various countries in- 
volved. Side by side with this, we need peo- 
ple-to-people cooperation—cooperation car- 
ried out under private, unofficial auspices, 
subject, naturally, to the requirements of 
security. American industry should now be 
searching out ways and means of exchanging 
ideas and skills in the peacetime atomic field 
with the business concerns of other nations. 
Our American scientists should now be en- 
deavoring to cooperate more closely with 
their colleagues abroad in an attack on the 
problems of the peaceful atom. The Inter- 
national Conference of Scientists, to be held 
later this year in our country, is a promising 
step in this direction. Our American uni- 
versities, once more through nongovern- 
mental channels, should mow explore the 
possibilities of more intimate collaboration 
with the universities of Africa and free Eu- 
rope and Asia in the peacetime atomic field. 
American doctors and researchers concerned 
with medical applications of the atom should 
now aim at a closer exchange of ideas with 
their foreign colleagues working on these 
same problems. 

I would not presume to tell you how such 
people-to-people cooperation can be best 
brought about; I only know it is urgently 
needed. Conceivably, we might begin by 
establishing, under private sponsorship, an 
atomic clearinghouse here in our own coun- 
try. Similar national organizations, also 
under private auspices, might then be estab- 
lished in the other free nations. Wisdom 
might thereafter lie in setting up an inter- 
national headquarters for the various na- 
tional organizations, I would myself imagine 
that such a headquarters should not be lo- 
cated here in the United States, where it 
might be open to the charge of undue Ameri- 
can influence, but rather in some other part 
of the free world. Financing such an organ- 
ization should not present insuperable prob- 
lems. The moneys required would not be 
great. As far as our own Nation is concerned, 
I am confident that our industrial corpora- 
tions, our philanthropic organizations, our 
labor unions, and our universities would be 
willing to contribute generously to such an 
undertaking. It is my understanding that 
some of the most distinguished leaders of our 
American business community are now at- 
tempting to institute people-to-people inter- 
national atomic cooperation. I wish them 
well. 

I cannot believe that the genius of man, 
80 magnificent in pushing back the frontiers 
of our physical universe, is now inadequate 
to the task of controlling atomic energy for 
the betterment of man. I cannot believe 
that the road the world is now traveling must 
end in atomic ruin and the destruction of 
all we hold dear, I believe, instead, that the 
atomic age is as full of hope as the threat 
of holocaust, as full of promise as of peril. 
Using the wisdom and the fortitude which 
God has given us, let us now meet and con- 
quer the great challenge of this epoch— 
making the atom the touchstone to a better 
world of tomorrow. 


The National Arboretum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the appropriations passed by the Con- 
gress are for strictly utilitarian pur- 
Poses, Practically all Federal appropri- 
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ations have their material and practical 
objective. 

Technically speaking, there are per- 
haps only three items in the national 
budget which may be said to be even 
remotely for purely cultural, aesthetic, 
or altruistic activities. Those are the 
Smithsonian Institution—embracing the 
Frear Art Gallery and the National Gal- 
lery of Art—the Library of Congress, 
and the National Arboretum. 

All three have been sadly neglected 
during the war years when national re- 
sources were being devoted to the war 
program and the National Arboretum 
especially has been maintained on the 
barest subsistence basis. 


But life is more than meat and the 
body is more than raiment and it is reas- 
suring to know that the materialistic 
and utilitarian demands of the times 
have not completely submerged public 
interest in the academic and the intel- 
lectual, as is evidenced by the following 
editorial in the Washington Star: 

OPEN THE ARBORETUM 

No doubt it has come as a surprise to many 
Washingtonians who have attempted to visit 
the National Arboretum to learn that it is 
closed on Saturdays and Sundays. This pol- 
icy effectively denies enjoyment of a lovely 
tract of woods and shrubs in northeast 
Washington to most persons who must work 
for a living. The explanation of the Depart- 
ment *of Agriculture, which operates the 
arboretum, is that insufficlent personnel are 
available to maintain guard service on week- 
ends. The arboretum is open to the public on 
weekends during the azalea season in the 
spring; but at other times it is open only by 
appointment on weekdays. The Department 
of Agriculture of course cannot be blamed if 
the staffing problem is a question of appro- 
priations, but does not the matter call for 
some attention by Congress? The National 
Arboretum is a treasure belonging to the 
people. It ought to be available for public 
„ not hoarded like Fort Knox 
gold, 


Mr. Speaker, throughout recorded his- 
tory the great nations have maintained 
and fostered institutional gardens and 
arboreta in which were grown and de- 
veloped for scientific, cultural, and ex- 
perimental purposes the widest collec- 
tions of flowers, herbs, shrubs, and trees 
indigenous to the climate. 

In ancient Greece the Gardens of Epic- 
turus at Athens were widely noted and 
Pliny describes the botanic garden of 
Antonius Castor at Rome in the frst cen- 
tury A. D. as one of the famous features 
of the city. 

All modern nations have devoted both 
private and public funds to national ar- 
boreta and we have the Jardin Botanico 
Municipal, of Buenos Aires; the Austral- 
jan Botanischer Garten at Vienna; the 
Belgian Jardin Botanique de L’ Etat at 
Brussels; the French Museum National 
d'Histoire Naturelle established in 1635 in 
Paris; the Botanischer Garten und Mu- 
seum established at Berlin in 1646; the 
famous Kew Gardens established near 
London in 1841; the botanic gardens of 
Tokyo Imperial University at Tokyo es- 
tablished 1684; the Netherlands Gar- 
dens Hortus Botanicus established in 
1682 at Amsterdam; the Spanish Gar- 
dens, the Jardin Botanico de Madrid es- 
tablished at Madrid in 1755; the Russian 
Gardens, the Institute and Botanic Gar- 
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den Botanitscheskij Sad established at 
what is now Leningrad in 1713 by Peter 
the Great; the National Arboretum es- 
tablished at Washington by act of Con- 
gress March 4, 1927; Shaw's Gardens 
opened to the public at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1859. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
the United States, spending more money 
on research today than any nation in 
the world, with the possible exception 
of Russia, is so far behind the nations 
of the world in this respect. 

The general interest in the National 
Arboretum, and the realization that it 
has been consistently neglected in re- 
cent years is further indicated by an 
article in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, of August 2, 1954: 

SHORT FUNDS LIMTT ARBORETUM'S VALUE 

The cabdriver snorted and said: “I've been 
hacking for 20 years and there's just no 
such thing as a National Arboretum here.” 

But a drive to 28th and M Streets NE. 
proved him wrong. The Arboretum—our 
national treasure in trees—does exist even 
though its existence hangs by a shoestring. 

Unfortunately, too few people are aware 
of the spectacular woodland where each 
spring nature puts on a show which out- 
rivals our famed cherry blossoms. 

Even more unfortunate is the fact that 
the Arboretum—established by an act of 
Congress back in 1927—is nowhere near 
ready to be opened to the public on a year- 
round basis. 

The unhappy truth is that Congress, after 
years of prodding, recognized the wisdom of 
establishing the Arboretum, then has failed 
to recognize the need for supporting it. 

This year, for example, the Arboretum 
was given only $156,000 to operate the 415- 
acre preserve. 

“I wouldn't be surprised if it takes that 
much money to maintain the White House 
grounds,” says Dr. Francis deVos, assist- 
ant director, 

This meager sum does not permit the Ar- 
boretum to become in the field of living 
plants, the counterpart of the Smithsonian 
as it was intended. 

In fact, in the current dry season, the in- 
stitution’s 18 maintenance men can't keep 
up with their ordinary housekeeping duties. 
Most of their time is expended on water- 
ing the plantings because there has been no 
money for an adequate irrigation system, 

This means there is no time to pull up 
weeds, which now shrowd the quince blos- 
soms and mingle with the prized azaleas. 
Nor is there time to mark the displays so 
that the uninitiated may know what they 
are looking at. 

With only one man to patrol the grounds, 
fires also get a good start before they are 
spotted. That’s how two acres of azaleas 
burned on the slopes of Mount Hamilton 
last fall. 

Because there also are no funds for guides, 
guards and road improvements, the flower- 
ing woodland is virtually closed to public 
view. 

During weekdays, it is open by appoint- 
ment only. It is closed on weekends with 
the exception of 1 month, begining in mid- 
April. That's when the Arboretum puts on 
its greatest show—the main mass of azaleas, 
flowering dogwood, and crabapples are fol- 
lowed by native azaleas, mountain laurel 
and the huge blooms of the elephant-ear 
magnolia, 

‘On those weekends, motorists are lined up 
bumper to bumper to view the blossoms, 
Even then, howeyer, only about 60 of the 
415 acres are open for inspection because of 
the absence of roads and trails. 

This was not the intention of the Arbore- 
tum's founders. They envisioned a day 
when the National Arboretum, which is 
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administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, would be many things to many people. 

To the public especially, it was to provide 
a spot of striking beauty at any time of the 
year. To the school child, it was to be a 
zoological garden of plants, a museum of the 
woody growing things. And to the scientist, 
it was to be a laboratory for study and 
experimentation. 

In 1948 the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion was asked to prepare plans for perma- 
nent buildings and roadways to bring the 
institution to a point of maximum use to 
the public. 

The plans were completed but only enough 
money was appropriated to make some road 
improvements and to build a small gate- 
house which now is doubling as an office 
and information center. Work has yet to 
be started on the acutely needed adminis- 
tration bullding to house research facilities, 
laboratories and a herbarium. 

These are just a few of the reasons why 
the Arboretum’s director, Dr. Henry T. 
Skinner, still looks upon the institution as 
an infant, though a lusty one. And he 
foresees slim prospects for the situation to 
be changed in the near future. 

“During the last depression,” he said, 
“the Civilian Conservation Corps unit int- 
tlated many major improvements. Unhap- 
plily, it looks as if we'll have to wait for 
another depression before we get any real 
Delp.“ 


For Them That Has—More 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the August 5 issue of the 
Spring Valley (Wis.) Sun. Editor Alden 
Munson summarizes very well the atti- 
tude of many people on the Republican- 
sponsored tax bill which contains the 
tax-giveaway provision on dividend in- 
come. 


I commend editor Munson’s editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues. His 
editorial follows: à 


For THEM TRAT Has—More 


If the present administration were seck- 
Ing out a method of convincing the voters 
that they are definitely for big business 
at the expense of the ordinary citizen, two 
items in last week's paper would have gone 
a long way toward making their point. 

The first appeared in Thursday's paper and 
was a report that General Motors’ profit for 
the first half of 1954 had jumped 36 percent 
over the same period in 1953—this increase 
in spite of the fact that the amount of sales 
for the same period was down 7 percent from 
1953 levels. 

The 36 percent increase in spite of less 
sales was due directly to the fact that the 
excess profits tax was repealed effective Jan- 
uary 1 of this year and GM's profit Jumped 
$113 million to a net on common stock of 
$425.250.383. At the same time the tax bill 
to Uncle Sam dropped over $300 million. 

As a consequence the shareholders in GM 
received $1.28 more per share than they did 
in 1953 while the Government took a third 
of a billion less in taxes. 

As if this were not enough for the Wiscon-< 
sin dairy farmer to swallow while his net 
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income was dropping due to the cut in dairy 
supports, on Friday a second item in the 
daily paper told of the new tax bill which 
Congress yoted into law. 

An item in the tax bill was a whopping tax 
cut for these fortunate enough to be clipping 
corporation coupons—allowing a substantial 
discount on dividend income taxes. 

No matter how strong the arguments may 
be for the need of investment capital and 
no matter how hard it is for big business 
to prosper and pay an excess profits tax, it 
leaves a decidedly foul smell in the air when 
the over $25,000 income bracket gets so much 
attention in the way of tax relief while the 
little man whose taxes are deducted every 
week out of a bare subsistance living re- 
mains at an all time high. 

Without knowing au the intricacies of 
high finance or how “poor” the rich were get- 
ting by having to pay the excess profits tax 
and income taxes on their corporation divi- 
dends, we do know how much the employees 
of the Sun get nicked every week by income 
tax deduction and we get an awful strong 
itch to vote Democratic, 

In addition to this itch we can see the 
glaring inconsistency of expecting the dairy 
farmer to take a cut in dairy support prices 
and the resulting drop in income with an eye 
to long-range benefits for the dairy industry 
while Congress is making it easier for corpo- 
rate stockholders to clip more profit from 
their coupons. 

While still belleving that high price sup- 
ports and mounting stockpiles of dairy sur- 
pluses are more of a threat to our dairy 
economy than a benefit, it seems as if we are 
engaged in a grab-bag race to see whd can 
mooch the most of the taxpayers’ dollars and 
if the dairy industry gets too far behind in 
the race by trying to keep an even keel with- 
out Government help, we may be expecting 
the dairy farmer to eat dry bread while the 
rest of the Nation has their greedy hands 
in the honey jar up to their elbows. 

Tax favortism for those that do not need 
such relief—giving them that has, more, 
while still socking it to the little man on the 
street, could well ring down the curtain on 
the Republican Party for all time because 
there is nothing that burns us small-potato 
taxpayers more than the idea that we have 
to keep paying through the nose while the 
rich get richer through tax relief on their 
corporate stock—we would, in fact, welcome 
the opportunity to twist the knife in the 
Congressman's back who voted 
measures. 


Bipartisan Support in Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
Tread and hear a great deal about the ne- 
cessity of bipartisan support in our for- 
eign policy, and I thoroughly agree with 
the importance and necessity of bipar- 
tisan support. But the leadership in the 
first instance for bipartisan support 
must come from President Eisenhower, 
and that leadership must be given in a 
more important manner—by action 
more than by words. 

In a crisis such as confronts the 
world today, the best evidence of sin- 
cere, sound, and effective bipartisan 
action is in the appointments made to 
important positions, appointments based 
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on ability rather than political affilia- 
tion. 

During the administrations of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
former President Harry S. Truman, the 
bipartisan policy was established by 
them in fact as well as in name. 

I include in my extension of remarks 
a list of some of the able Americans 
who are or were prominent Republicans 
appointed by the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and former President 
Harry S. Truman to important positions 
in relation to foreign affairs and na- 
tional defense. I also include the names 
of persons appointed by President Eisen- 
hower who have had a Democratic back- 
ground in the past, and one of whom, 
Hon. Martin P. Durkin, former Secre- 
tary of Labor, is the only one, so far as I 
know, who supported Governor Adlai 
Stevenson in 1952. 

While I recognize the right of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to make any appoint- 
ments he desires, and with no reflection 
upon any of the individuals named, 
they are not considered as Democratic 
appointments in connection with estab- 
lishing a bipartisan policy in the field of 
foreign affairs or of national defense. 

The matter referred to follows: 
Some REPUBLICANS APPOINTED ro Tor Posr- 

TIONS IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DURING 

DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATIONS, 1940-52, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FOREIGN Ar- 

FAIRS ANB NATIONAL DEFENSE 

(Norx.— No attempt has been made to list 
the Republican members of independent 
boards, bureaus, and commisstons in the 
Federal Government. In most of these 
agencies, the board or commission operates 
under a statutory provision limiting the 
number of members of any one political 
party who may serve at a given time. For 
the same reason, we have not listed members 
of the U. S. Advisory Commissions on Educa- 
tional Exchange and on Information or of 
the Public Advisory Board established under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948.) 

Austin, Warren R. (late United States Sen- 
ator): United States representative to the 


United Nations, 1947-52. 


Ching, Cyrus S.: Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Concillation Service, 1947-52; chair- 
man, Wage Stabilization Board, 1950-51; 
member, National Defense Mediation Board, 
1941; member, National War Labor Board, 
1942-43. 

Compton, Wilson M.: Administrator, 
United States International Information Ad- 
ministration, Department of State, 1952-53; 
chairman, Psychological Operations Coordi- 
nating Board, 1952-53; with Office of Produc- 
tion Management, 1941; Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, 1943-45; United 
States Education Mission to Japan, 1946; 
American Commission to U. N. Conference on 
Conservation and Utilization of Natural Re- 
sources, 1949; United States representative 
to U. N. General Assembly (4th); member, 
Review Board, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Hanford, 1950; member, policy planning staff, 
1951; NRA, 1933-34. 

Coolidge, Charles A.: Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, 1951-53; with Department of 
State, 1951. 

Coorrr, Jonn Surrman (now United 
States Senator): United States representa- 
tive to U. N. General Assembly, 1949; alter- 
nate delegate, 1950, 1951; adviser to Secretary 
of State, 1950. 

Draper, William H., Jr.: Under Secretary 
of the Army, 1947-49; United States spectal 
representative, Europe, 1952-53; with Con- 
trol Council for Germany, 1945-46. 
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Dulles, John Foster: Member. United 

States delegation to San Francisco Confer- 
ence on World Organization, 1945; United 
States representative, General Assembly of 
the United Nations, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1950; 
adviser to Secretary of State, 1945, 1947, 1949; 
consultant to Secretary of State, 1950; spe- 
cial representative of President to negotiate 
peace treaty with Japan, 1951-52. 
- Eccles, Marriner S.: Governor, Federal 
Reserve Board, 1934-36; member, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, 1936-51 
(Chairman, 1936-48); member, Board of 
Economic Stabilization 1942-46; advisory 
board, Export-Import Bank, 1945-48. 

Eisenhower, Milton S. (brother of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower): Director of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, 1928-40; Assist- 
ant to Secretary of Agriculture, 1926-28; 
Land Use Coordinator, 1937-42; Director, 
War Relocation Authority, 1942; Associate 
Director, Office of War Information, 1942-43; 
executive board, UNESCO, 1946; delegate to 
UNESCO conferences, 1946-49, 

Foster, William C.: Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, 1951-53; Undersecretary of Com- 
merce, 1946-48; deputy United States special 
representative, ECA in Europe, 1948-49; 
Deputy Administrator, ECA, 1949-50; Ad- 
ministrator, 1950-51. ` 

Gifford, Walter S.: Ambassador to Great 
Britain, 1950-52; member War Resources 
Board, 1939; Board of War Communications, 
1941-47. 

Griffith, Paul H.: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, 1949; special assistant to Secretary 
of Defense, 1949; member, National Selective 
Service Appeal Board. served on military and 
diplomatic missions, Selective Service, War 
Manpower Commission, Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion during tour of 
duty, World War II. 

Griswold, Dwight P.: Chief of American 
Mission for Aid te Greece, 1947-48. 

Hargrave, Thomas J.; Chairman, Muni- 
tions Board, 1947-48. 

Hershey, Maj. Gen. Lewis B.: Director of 
Selective Service, 1941 to date; deputy di- 
rector, 1940-41. 

Hill, Arthur M.: Chairman, National Se- 
curity Resources Board, 1947-48; special as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Navy, 1942-45. 

Hoffman, Paul G.: Administrator, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 1948-50. 

Johnston, Eric A.: Administrator, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, 1951; member, 
Economic Stabilization Board, Economic 
Development Committee, War Manpower 
Committee, War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Committee, 1943; member, Defense 
Mobilization Board, 1951; member, Public 
Advisory Board, Foreign Assistance, 1949. 

Knox, Frank: -Secretary of the Navy, 
1940-44. 

Lovett, Robert A.: Secretary of Defense, 
1951-53; special assistant to Secretary of 
War, 1940-41; Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, 1941-45; Undersecretary of State, 1947 
49; Deputy Secretary of Defense, 1950-51. 

McCloy, John J.: Assistent Secretary of 
War, 1941-45; consultant to Secretary of War, 
1940; president, World Bank, 1947; High 
Commissioner for Germany, 1949-53. 

McNeil, Wilfred J.: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense and Comptroller, 1949-54; Fiscal Di- 
rector, Navy Department, 1944-47; Special 
Assistant to Secretary of Defense, 1947-49. 

Mead, George H.: Chiarman, Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, NRA, 1934-43; Business Advisory 
Council, Commerce Department, 1933-45, 
1947-49; member, National Defense Media- 
tion Board, War Labor Board, Price Control 
Board, 

Patterson, Robert P.: Secretary of War, 
1945-47; Assistant Secretary of War, 1940; 
Under Secretary of War, 1940-45. 


Listed as Republican in Who's Who in 
America until 1936-37, since then no po- 
litical affiliation given. Candidate for Re- 
publican nomination to United States Sen- 
ate from Utab in 1950. 
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Perkins, George W.: Assistant Secretary of 
State, European Affairs, 1949-53; ECA, Paris, 
1948-49. 

Petersen, Howard C.: Assistant Secretary 
of War, 1945-47; assistant to Secretary and 
Under Secretary of War, 1945; Chief, United 
States delegation to London, Conference on 
Japanese Trade Relations, 1948. 

Rabi, Isidor I.: United States representa- 
tive, UNESCO, 1950; chairman, Genera] Ad- 
visory Committee, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; consultant, Research and Development 
Board since 1946. 

Reed, Philip D.: Chief, United States Mis- 
sion for Economic Affairs, London, 1943-45; 
deputy chief, 1942-43; Office of Production 
Management, 1941; War Production Board, 
1942, member, various advisory committees. 

Rockefeller, Nelson A.: Assistant Secretary 
of State, 1944-45; coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 1940-44; Chairman, Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board (point 
4), 1950-51. 

Salomon, Irving: Delegate to UNESCO 
Conference, Paris, 1951. 

Southard, Frank A., Jr.: United States 
Executive Director, International Monetary 
Fund, 1949; with Treasury Department, 1941- 
42, 1947-48; Federal Reserve System, 1948-49. 

Stassen, Harold E. (former Governor): 
United States representative to San Fran- 
cisco Conference on United Nations, 1945. 

Stimson, Henry L.: Secretary of War, 
1940-45. 

Tobias, Channing H.: United States repre- 
sentative to U. N. General Assembly, 1951— 
52; member, President's Committee on Civil 
Rights, 1946. 

Valentine, Alan: Administrator, Economic 
Stabilization Agency, 1950-51; chief, Nether- 
lands Mission, ECA, 1948-49. 

Wadsworth, James J. (late United States 
Senator and United States Representative): 
Deputy Administrator, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, 1951; War Assets Adminis- 
tration, 1945-46; special assistant to Ad- 
ministrator, ECA, 1948; Acting Director, Of- 
fice of Civil Defense, 1950; deputy United 
States Representative to United Nations, 
1953. 

Williams, C. Dickerman: General Counsel, 
Department of Commerce, 1951- . 

Wilson, Charles Edward: Director, Office 
of Defense Mombilizatin, 1950-52; Executive 
Vice Chairman, War Production Board, 
1942-44. 

Winant, John G. (late Governor): Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, 1941-46;. Director, 
International Labor Office, 1939-41; Chair- 
man, Social Security Board, 1935-37. 

(Sources: Who's Who in America, 1940 
to date; Current Biography, 1940 to date; 
Biography Index, 1946 to date; National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, 1946- 
(current G and H); Who's Who in United 
States Politics; Who Knows—and What; Who 
Was Who in America, 1897-1950; American 
Men in Government; other biographical in- 
dexes; selected periodical and newspaper 
articles. Names were secured from United 
States Senate executive clerk, civilian nomi- 
nations, 1940-52, annual.) 


— 


Some Democrats APPOINTED TO Tor POSITIONS 
IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DURING THE 
REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION, 1953-54 


(Note.—No attempt has been made to list 
the Democratic members of independent 
boards, bureaus, and commissions in the 
Federal Government. In most of these agen- 
cies, the board or commission operates un- 
der a statutory provision limiting the num- 
ber of members of any one political party 
who may serve at a given time. For the 
same reason, I have not listed members of 
the United States Advisory Commissions on 
Educational Exchange and on Information 


* Political affiliation not stated in published 
sources, but served as officer of national 
committee, Eisenhower for President, 1952. 
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or of the public advisory board established 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948.) 

Anderson, Robert B.: Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, 1954; Secretary of the Navy, 
1953-54. 

Byrnes, James F. (Governor of South Caro- 
lina): United States Representative to U. N. 
General Assembly, 1953. 

Durkin, Martin P., former Secretary of 
Labor, 1953. 

Hobby, Oveta Culp: * Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1953- . } 

Robertson, Walter S.: Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far East Affairs, 1953- ; serv- 
ice as economic adviser, minister, etc., in 
China and Far East, 1945-48. 

(Sources: Who's Who in America; 1940 to 
date; Current Biography, 1940 to date; Biog- 
raphy Index, 1946 to date; National Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, 1946- (current 
G and H); Who's Who in United States Poli- 
tics; Who Knows—and What; Who Was Who 
in America, 1897-1950; American Men in 
Government; other biographical indexes; 
selected periodical and newspaper articles.) 


Political affiliation not listed in 1954 
Who's Who in America, but generally con- 
sidered a Demoerat prior to 1952 elections. 


South American Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN.. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Rev. John B. Ebel in 
the Denver Register of August 1, 1954, 
is another reminder regarding the Com- 
munist threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere: 

Rep THREAT REMAINS IN LATIN AMERICA 

(By Rev. John B. Ebel) 


Ousting of the Red regime in Guatemala 
has by no means removed the Communist 
threat In Latin America. 

It is estimated, said Representative Ray 
J. Mavpen, of Indiana, in a speech before the 
United States House of Representatives prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities in Guatemala, 
that “there are more than 200,000 Commun- 
ists in Latin American countries who are 
willing to undertake job assignments of in- 
filtration directed from Moscow.” 

Communist leaders in Guatemala and 
other South and Central American countries, 
he warned then, are being sent to Moscow 
for extended periods to be trained and in- 
doctrinated in the Comnrunist pattern of 
infiltration and peaceful aggression in free 
democratic nations. 

Communist propaganda and infiltration 
headquarters, he sald, were set up in Mexico 
City, Guatemala, and Buenos Aires. It is to 
be feared that the activities of the Guate- 
mala junta hove merely been transferred to 
some other advantageous spot. 

Communist agents operated effectively in- 
elections in British Guiana, Jamaica, and 
Trinidad. They also hold most of the im- 
portant offices in Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
two French islands strategically located 
along the Caribbean shipping lanes. 

Many labor unions to the south have come 
under Communist domination, particularly 
those controlling the mining of strategic 
metals, and in the oil fields and transporta- 
tion. 

What is even more to be feared is that the 
Communist activities in South America have 
been stepped up under a high priority direc- 
tive from the Kremlin, 
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Whether the Guatemala victory will be a 
crushing blow to the Communists or merely 
a temporary setback remains to be seen, but 
only one of their Latin American centers 
has been blocked. 

Mr. Madden suggested use of facts as a 
method of fighting Communist infiltration 
in South America. If these people only 
knew what communism is and what it crs 
as to its rosy promises, he argu 
eee who would wave the Red 
banner. > 

The facts about two Soviet monstrosities, 
he said, should be broadcast to our southern 
neighbors by every possible means, They 
are the Katyn massacre, in which 14,000 
Polish military officers and civilian intelli- 
gentsia were ruthlessly murdered en masse 
by the Soviets, and the martyrdom of the 
Baltic nations, Latvia, Estonia, and Lith- 
uania, which have been all but wiped out 
as ethnic groups by Red rapacity. 

And it is interesting to note, comments 
Mr. Madden, that the Baltic lands had the 
same sort of nonaggression pacts with the 
Soviet before their liquidation that the Red 
regime of Guatemala was negotiating with 
its neighbors before the Reds there were 
swept from power. 

It is a mistake, warns the Indiana Con- 
gressman, to think that all peoples are as 
well informed as we are about the Soviet 
imperialists. In all too many cases they 
have heard only the Communist story. 

It was no accident, we add, that the first 
Latin American land to come under Com- 
munist domination was likewise the one that 
had placed the greatest restrictions on the 
work of the Church and that was plagued 

the atest shortage of clergy. 

Were” te no doubt that the Catholic 
Church is the greatest single obstacle to 
communism in Latin America, which is over- 
whelmingly Catholic. But the influence of 
the Church could be multiplied were there 
enough priests and religious properly to serve 
and instruct the great masses of people, 


Throwing Away Our National Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the East St. Louis (I1l.) Jour- 
nal on August 5, 1954. The editorial, 
entitled “Throwing Away Our Parks,” 
follows: 

Tow AWAY OUR Parks 


The Congressman who led the fight to cut 
funds for the national parks now contends 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record that criticism 
of the reduction has been unwarranted and 
the information has been erroneous. 

Representative Ben Jensen, Republican, of 
Iowa, the chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, says for the RECORD 
that “Congress has appropriated this year 
more than 61, times the amount appropri- 
ated in fiscal year 1945.” 

This is true, but Representative JENSEN 
should have been more honest in interpret- 
ing the figures. 

When the 1945 appropriation of $4,813,610 
ts compared with the 1955 figure of $32,- 
225,500, it is a fact that the appropriation 
has Jumped 6% times. However, the 1945 
appropriation was made in 1944, a war year; 
the 1946 appropriation also was made in a 
war year. 
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In those years Congress and the American 
people were interested in the war, 
The national parks had to get by on as little 
money as possible. 

But after the war ended, attendance 
Jumped to 21 million visitors in 1946. In 
that same year Co: raised the park 
appropriation from 65 %½ to $26 million. 

This year the national parks expect to set 
a record of 50 million visitors. That figure 
probably will be equaled next year, too. 

Despite this record attendance, the 1955 
Park Service appropriaton will be only $3214 
million or about 6 million more than in 1947 
when there were only half as many visitors. 

President Elsenhower realized that the 
Park Service needed more money and he re- 
quested as much money for the Service as 
the administration’s budget would allow. 

Nevertheless Representative JENSEN re- 
duced this amount by 10 percent and jus- 
tifled the cut as economy. This, of course, 
is false economy, for by niggardly mainte- 
mance we are throwing away our national 
parks. 


Adm. John Grimes Walker, Principal 
Architect of United States Isthmian 
Canal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
my State has produced many illustrious 
sons, both native and adopted. But few 
have left greater marks in history than 
Rear Adm. John Grimes Walker, 1835- 
1907. 

Born in New Hampshire, at an early 
age he moved to Iowa and lived with his 
uncle, James Wilson Grimes, later Gov- 
ernor and United States Senator. The 
latter aided his nephew in securing an 
appointment as a midshipman in the 
Navy. 

In the naval service the youthful 
Walker soon proved himself to be one of 
its ablest officers, His active career was 
long and distinguished. 

The story of his most celebrated con- 
tributions, made after retirement, is still 
classic, for then he gained a permanent 
place in the history of the United States 
as a leading architect of Isthmian Canal 
policy. This portion of his career was 
recently summarized in a statement by 
the well-known historian of the Panama 
Canal and authority on interoceanic 
canal problems, Capt. Miles P. Duval, 
United States Navy, retired, in a profes- 
sional discussion in the August 1954 issue 
of the Proceedings of the United States 
Naval Institute, volume 8), No. 8, 
page 927. 

In order that Admiral Walker’s great 
isthmian work may be better known to 
the Nation, especially Iowa, where he got 
his start, I include the indicated state- 
ment: 

ADM. JOHN GRIMES WALEER 
(By Capt. Miles P. DuVal, United States 
Navy, retired) 


the Panama site for the Isthmian Canal. 
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This is most timely, for to those who have 
studied interoceanic canal history his name 
is significant. Please permit me, therefore, 
to supply additional information relative to 
the contributions of this distinguished naval 
officer. 

Retiring from active service in 1897, Rear 
Admiral Walker started a second, and his- 
torically greater, career. In this he played 
leading roles in the investigations and stud- 
ies that approximately preceded the choice 
of the Panama route. 

His first interoceanic canal undertaking 
was as head of the Nicaragua Canal Commis- 
sion (1897-99). This position naturally led 
to his appointment as president of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission (1899-1902) for 
exploring all proposed canal locations. 

The work of these two commissions to- 
gether supplied the technical bases for the 
great decision by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent in 1902 for the Panama Canal. 

After the Panama Revolution of 1903, 
President Theodore Roosevelt chose Rear 
Admiral Walker as the first chairman of the 
first Isthmian Canal Commission (1904-05) 
for constructing the Panama Canal, 

Though this last assignment, in re 
may appear to have been somewhat anti- 
climactic in his outstanding career, it was 
during his chairmanship of this Commission 
(1904-05) that the Canal Zone was occupied, 
the Canal Zone Government established, 
and preliminary work on bullding the Pan- 
ama Canal started. 

This series of notable events (1897-1905), 
in which he was a responsible leader and 
ably assisted by many others, entitles him to 
a high place in history as one of the prin- 
cipal architects of the Isthmian Canal policy 
of the United States. 

Since 1954 marks the 50th anniversary of 
the acquisition of the Canal Zone, appro- 
priate recognition of Rear Admiral Walker, 
because of his outstanding contributions 
with respect to the Panama Canal enterprise 
would be eminently fitting. 


The Administration of Public Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
apparent for a number of years that 
many changes are necessary in the nu- 
merous statutes governing the adminis- 
tration of public lands in this country, 
There are now nearly 5,000 laws on the 
statute books governing the administra- 
tion and disposition of a vast area of 
public domain, 

Not since the days of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has there been any com- 
prehensive attempt to study and make a 
systematic improvement of this legisla- 
tion. Even the officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have difficulty inter- 
preting and administering this maze of 
complicated and sometimes conflicting 
legislation. 

Iam pleased to report that in an effort 
to improve this legislative jungle I intro- 
duced at this session a bill to establish a 
commission to study our public land laws 
and make recommendations for improve- 
ment. Unfortunately, as is the case with 
so many worthwhile bills, Congress was 
not able to provide for its enactment this 
session and the limitations of time make 
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it unlikely that anything will be done in 
this field prior to adjournment. I am 
hopeful that this groundwork which has 
thus been laid will result in such a com- 
mission being established when Congress 
next convenes, to carry on with this 
important mission. 

In the meantime, a clearer under- 
standing of existing laws will do much to 
answer the questions which many of our 
citizens have regarding their legal rights 
in matters of great concern to them. In 
the southern part of the State which I 
have the honor to represent, there has 
been a great deal of activity in the public 
land field. Many uncertainties have 
arisen which need clarification. A series 
of questions and answers has been pre- 
pared which I am hopeful will clarify 
some of these uncertainties until legis- 
lative and administrative improvements 
can be made. These questions and an- 
swers follow: 

1. What is a small-tract lease? 

A small-tract lease is a lease issued by the 
Bureau of Land Management under the 
Small Tract Act for 5 acres or less of public 
land for use as a home, recreation, or busi- 
ness site. Leases issued by the Bureau may 
be a lease only or may contain an option to 
purchase upon proper improvement of the 
land. 

2. How do I obtain a small-tract lease? 

A person must make application to the 
proper land office. Such application must 
indicate the legal description of the land de- 
sired. The Land Office Manager will issue a 
lease if the land applied for has been classi- 
fied for small tracts and has not previously 
been filed on. 

3. Where can I find out what areas are 
open for small-tract leases in southern 
Nevada? 

Information regarding areas open for 
small-tract leases in southern Nevada may 
be obtained from the land office at Reno. 
That office also has copies of the necessary 
forms and instructions. The Bureau has es- 
tablished a temporary office in Las Vegas to 
assist the public in making proper applica- 
tion for small tracts. Any public land may 
be applied for under the Small Tract Act but 
issuance of a lease will depend upon wheth- 
er the land is classified and open for small 
tracts. Most of the land in the immediate 
vicinity of the Las Vegas-Henderson area has 
been classified for smal] tracts but because of 
conflicts with other types of applications, 
not all of the classified land is open for leas- 
ing now. 

4. Can I get this information by writing 
a letter to the land and survey office in Reno, 
Nev.? 

The land office at Reno can give the infor- 
mation as to what lands have been classified 
and opened for small tracts. However, the 
small staff at Reno is now swamped with 
work. Furthermore, it is not the best prac- 
tice to try to secure the information through 
the mail because the status of the lands 
changes daily. The land office might indi- 
cate to an applicant that a tract was open 
to application is of a particular time. How- 
ever, it is possible for someone else to walk 
in and file on it even before such person 
received his reply. Therefore, the best prac- 
tice for an applicant is to search the land 
office records and make application for land 
which he knows is available. 

5. Where do I apply for a small-tract lease 
in Nevada? Is there a special form? 

Small-tract applications must be filed in 
the land office at Reno. There is a special 
form for making application, form 4-776. 

6. Must I file my application in person? 

The application may be filed in person, by 
mail, or by friend or agent. 
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7. Is there an office in southern Nevada 
where I may file a small tract application? 

There is a temporary office in southern 
Nevada as Las Vegas to assist the public in 
making proper applications. However, the 
application must be filed in the land office 
so that it may be properly recorded as to time 
and date and posted on the land office tract 
books. Priority of rights is based on the 
time the application is accepted at Reno. 

8. What does it cost to file an application? 

There is a filing fee of $10 which is not 
returnable. In addition, the applicant must 
pay $15 which is either returned if no lease 
is issued or applied against the rental. 

9. Are preferences given to any class of 
applicants? 

For applications filed on areas not under 
consideration for classification, preference 
for each tract is given to the first applicant. 
For areas already classified, veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict are given 
preference under the Veterans’ Preference 
Act. i 
10. What determines priority between ap- 
Plicants of the same class? 

Depending on the circumstances, priority 
is determined either by a drawing or by the 
principle of first come, first served. Draw- 
ings are usually required when lands are first 
opened. ~ 

11. What steps are then taken by the Gov- 
ernment in considering applications? How 
long does this take? 

This question must be answered in two 
parts: (a) Under nonclassified areas, and (b) 
under classified areas. < 

(a) Applications filed on nonclassified 
areas are recorded and held in abeyance un- 
til such time as the area is examined and 
classified. If the area is classified as un- 
suitable for small-tract development, the ap- 
plications are rejected. If the area is classi- 
fied as suitable for small tract development, 
then the applications are allowed. Some- 
times there are conflicting applications from 
other persons which must be settied before 
leases can be issued. The time that this 
takes is variable. In the Las Vegas area where 
there are many thousands of applications, it 
has taken from 6 months to a year to process 
the applications considering that the Land 
Office must first classify the land and settle 
all the conflicts. 

(b) In classified areas, the problem is one 
of accepting the application, checking the 
status of the land, and issuing the lease, 
Normally, this takes but a short time but 
again in the case of the Reno land office this 
has been delayed by the many thousands of 
filings and the backlog of work due to the 
over 4,000 oil and gas leases suddenly pre- 
sented to the office and yet to be issued. 

12. Is it proper to secure a small tract 
lease by using the services of a private com- 
pany or person? 

It is proper to secure a small tract lease by 
using the services of a private company or 
person but it is not necessary and in no way 
accelerates action on the application. The 
Government, however, is not responsible for 
any representations such people may make. 

13. Would such a company or person have 
access to information not available to me? 

Land records are open to the public and 
are equally accessible to everyone. 

14. Must I personally inspect the land 
sought in my small-tract lease? 

An applicant may not only personally in- 
spect the land but must make a statement 
on the application form whether or not he 
has done so. Many persons have applied for 
land without actually seeing it and later 
found that it did not meet their needs or 
desires. The Bureau accepts an application 
as signed by the applicant as evidence that 
he has inspected the tract. The require- 
ments of the regulations are stated on the 
application, Form 4-776. 
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15. For how many years does a small tract 
fease continue? 

A small-tract lease with leasing provisions 
only continues for 5 years with an option of 
renewal. A smali-tract lease with option to 
purchase continues for 3 years unless the 
person sooner constructs the necessary um- 
provements. Ordinarily, leases contain an 
option to purchase. -When improvements 
have been constructed, application may be 
made for patent prior to the remaining 
years of the lease. 

16. If my lease expires, can I have it re- 
newed? What if someone applies for the 
same tract before I make application for re- 
newal? 

If the lease with option to purchase ex- 
pires, it is not renewable except under cer- 
tain strict conditions excusing nonper- 
formance. Other leases are renewable if the 
lessee lives up to the terms of the lense. 
Failure to apply on time may lead to the 
loss of all rights. Applications for renewal 
must be filed at least 60 days before expira- 
tion of the lease. 

17. Must I make improvements on my 
small tract area before being allowed to buy 
it? 

Under the present regulations, improve- 
ments are required on the small tract before 
patent can issue, However, in some in- 
stances and in some areas, including the 
Las Vegas area, the Secretary of the Interior 
has waived the regulations requiring im- 
provements and the applicant may apply for 
direct purchase. In some instances, under 
direct purchase, the Bureau has re-appraised 
the land resulting in a higher appraisal. In 
this case, the applicant is being given the 
option of proceeding under the lease pur- 
chase arrangement or purchase direct under 
the new appraisal. 

18. What wlil be the sale price of the land 
if sold by the Government to me? 

The sale price of the land will be the ap- 
praised price as stated in the original lease 
unless the situation as described in question 
17 holds. Prices, of course, vary with the 
value of the land. x 

19. Are there any other ways of getting 
public land from the Government? 

There are many ways of getting public 
land from the Government and the laws 
are too numerous to detail here. However, 
the principal laws are the general homestead 
laws and the public sale law. The homestead 
laws apply to lands which must be developed 
for agriculture, 

20. What happens if there is a conflict be- 
tween my small tract application and an at- 
tempt to secure land by another means such 
as through homesteading or a mining claim? 

This question brings up a current situn- 
tion existing In the Las Vegas area in re- 
gard to confilcts between the small tracts 
and the mining laws. There is no conflict 
between small tracts and homesteading once 
the land is classified for small tracts. Land 
leased for small tracts Is not subject to sub- 
sequent mining locations. However, min- 
ing locations filed prior to the leasing of the 
land for small tracts may be valid. Prior to 
classification for small tracts, the Bureau ex- 
amines the land to see if there are any evi- 
dences on the ground as to mining locations. 
If there are prespecting holes, mining loca- 
tions, stakes, or other evidence indicating 
possible valid claims, we will not classify. 
the land for small tracts. The Bureau has 
not, as a matter of procedure, searched the 
county records to determine if mining loca- 
tions may have been recorded. The appli- 
cant, as a matter of protection, should search 
the county records to see if there is a re- 
corded mining location on the land he seeks, 
This, of course, in most instances, has not 
been done and many applicants had no 
knowledge that this is a protection that they 
should seek. As a result of the situation 
mow developing in the Las Vegas area, the 
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Bureau will take additional action on appli- 


corded mining locations, If there are, the 
Bureau will inform the t that he 
may accept the lease subject to this possible 


of which will take considerable time, 
search the records and attempt to deter- 
mine by inspection, publication, and hear- 
ings, the validity of the claim. It 
was determined that the Bureau is imme- 
diately taking the necessary steps to deter- 
mine the validity of mining claims on small 
tract leases in the Las Vegas area. 

Once the lease has been issued and the 
lessee finds that a prior location not for- 
merly worked is now being prosecuted by 
the locator, the Bureau of Land Management 
may attempt to determine the validity of the 
mining claim. If the mining claim is in fact 
a valid one, it must proceed and take prece- 
dence under the mining laws over the small 
tract. If the mining claim is in fact in- 
valid then the Bureau will proceed to void 
it as provided by the laws and regulations. 

21. What constitutes a valid mining 
claim? 

A mining claim is valid against the United 
States if the claimant has discovered valu- 
able minerals in sufficient quantities and 
quality to justify a prudent man to mine 
and remove them for sale. 

22. How can I determine whether there 
is a valid mining claim or other type of 
prior claim on a portion of the public 
domain? 

An individual may not be able to deter- 
mine whether a mining claim is valid 
as against his interest in the land. That 
is a responsibility of the Department of the 
Interior. However, an individual can search 
the county records to determine whether 
a mining location has been filed on the 
land he seeks. 

23. Can a valid mining claim be canceled? 

The chances are that a valid mining claim 
cannot be canceled. A great deal hinges on 
the definition of a valid claim. 

24. Can an invalid mining claim be can- 
celed? 

An invalid mining claim may be canceled 
by Government adverse proceedings as pro- 
vided by the regulations. Private individ- 
uals may institute such proceedings by fil- 
ing charges against the claim. 

25. Is there anything being done to check 
the validity of claims in southern Nevada? 

The Bureau of Land Management is now 
proceeding through its area administrator 
at Salt Lake City to assist in every way to 
check the validity of mining claims in the 
Las Vegas area where there are conflicts with 
small tract applications. The Bureau will 
be in a position in the next few days to 
announce the steps that have been taken 
looking toward an immediate solution to 
the small tract mining location conflict 
now existing in the Las Vegas area. 

26. What steps are being taken to speed 
up the procedure of processing small tract 
applications in Nevada? 

The Bureau is adding additional person- 
nel to the Reno office to process the oll and 
gas leases now pending so that it may pro- 
ceed with the processing of small tract ap- 
plications. In addition, a large land ex- 
change which is in conflict with more than 
8.000 small tract applications is now on ap- 
peal to the Secretary. The Secretary's Office 
has indicated that it will give this appeal a 
high priority. After the Secretary's deci- 
sion, the Bureau will be in a position to 
process these applications, whether favorable 
or unfavorable to the applicants, depending 
upon the decision of the Secretary. If the 
permanent help now being added to the 
Reno land office does not overcome the 
backlog, additional temporary personnel 
will be assigned from other land offices. 
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Former President Hoover’s 80th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow will be former President 
Hoover’s 80th birthday. The following 
tribute to him by his friend, George 
Sokolsky, is timely and appropriate, 
This tribute contains no fulsome flattery, 
and nothing could be less fitting for Mr, 
Hoover. It is sincere, as he is sincere, 
and it points out the great qualities and 
unswerving kindliness in a man who 
certainly had good reason to be vindic- 
tive if any man ever had. 

Today, at last, President Hoover is 
appreciated, as he should be; and all 
Americans who are worth their salt join 
to wish him a happy birthday and many 
more of them. 

The article follows: 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY, DEAR HERBERT 
(By George Sokolsky) 

To know Herbert Hoover, who celebrates 
his 80th birthday on August 10, at West 
Branch, Iowa, to be able to call him friend, 
is a cherished experience. 

In many respects he is the biggest man 
I have ever encountered, and that is not 
because he was once President of the United 
States. 

The bigness of Herbert Hoover is in his 
soul; in the gentleness of his nature; in his 
huge capacity to accept the barbs of antago- 
nism without vindictiveness, I once brought 
a man to Mr. Hoover's apartment who had 
been very close to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and who had attacked Mr. Hoover vehe- 
mently. Mr. Hoover welcomed him, dis- 
cussed important questions, asked for en- 
lightenment on some of their differences. 
They are now such warm friends that neither 
remembers that I had to assure the visitor 
that nothing unfortunate would occur and 
that I had told him that the Quaker in 
Hoover makes it impossible for him to 
remember personal enmities. 

Truman once delivered a speech, I 
think it was in Boston, attacking Hoover with 
some characteristic violence. Hoover was 
then on good terms with Truman, visited him 
at the White House, and held appointment 
under him. I asked him whether he was go- 
ing to quit Truman. “No,” he said, “if a 
Job is worth doing, it ought not to be de- 
serted on account of campaign oratory.” 

Perhaps Mr. Hoover has lived so long and 
has remained so young because of his opti- 
mism, which is based not on great faith in 
the works of man but in abiding faith in 
the mercy of God. Those who wore brought 
up in any religious discipline will understand 
what this means; others neyer can. 

At 80, Herbert Hoover is engaged In a task 
which has intrigued him ever since he be- 
came a public official at the end of World 
War I, namely, the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Except as 
provided for in the simple outline in the 
Constitution, the Government of the United 
States has never been organized. It just 
grew, layer upon layer, duplication upon du- 
plication, until it is a sprawling mass of de- 
partments, bureaus, and offices. 

First in the Truman administration and 
now in the Eisenhower administration, Her- 
bert Hoover is devoting himself to an analy- 
sis of what exists, to overcoming the opposi- 
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tlon of vested Interests to change, and to es- 
tabl through congressional action, an 
orderly, systematic, nonduplicative scheme 
of operations. For such work his vast experi- 
ence as an engineer, businessman, Cabinet 
officer, and President particularly fits him. 

His great joy in this work is only equaled 
by the selfishness be discovers in those who 
would sacrifice the country to some little 
private benefit. But he works away at these 
picayune people and interests like a beaver 
cutting down a sapling. 

Last year, when he was approaching his 
79th birthday, he invited me to California 
because he sald it would be my last chance 
to be there with him. He would die that 
year. Due to an illness in my family, I could 
not go. I recently asked him about his fore- 
bodings of death last year. 

“This year, I have no time for that,” he 
answered. 0 

And so we all join the State ot Iowa in cele- 
brating the 80th birthday of a busy, an active, 
and a wise American, 


What Could He Expect? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if Syngman Rhee, a true pa- 
triot, has been aware of current events, 
just what did he expect when he came 
to America on his last visit? 

He must have known that for several 
years a group of Americans, whatever 
may have been their intentions, are 
doing their utmost, by entangling us in 
the affairs of other nations, to destroy 
American independence. 

They have succeeded in letting other 
nations shape our foreign policy, insisted 
that as the years went by, we build up 
the strength of potential enemies, one of 
whom, the Communists, they now say 
threaten world domination. We have 
given billions of dollars to other nations, 
more than a million American casualties 
to contain communism abroad, while 
here at home, through positions in the 
Federal Government, we have subsidized 
Communists in policymaking positions, 
in our National Government, fed, 
clothed, and sheltered them—yes, as 
American boys died all over the world 
allegedly fighting communism, until to- 
day it is doubtful if there is a country in 
the whole world where the body of some 
mother’s son does not lie, the bones of 
some wife’s husband He buried in the 
sea—here in Washington the National 
Government has coddled, protected, and 
encouraged them. 

Well do I recall the days when Martin 
Dies, Joe Starnes, yes, and the present 
Vice President, Richard Nixon, were 
fighting Communists; when members of 
House committees were bitterly, unceas- 
ingly and viciously assailed by the pro- 
Communist press and many an interna- 
tionalist—by a press apparently financed 
by individuals and organizations which 
harvested fool's gold from the wars in 
which they involved us, 
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Today the picture is no different, A 
man from Wisconsin coming to Wash- 
ington on a crusade against the Reds as 
came Dr. Wirt from Indiana some years 
ago, is, as was Wirt, most shamefully 
attacked. 

Today the issue is the same as it was 
in Dr. Wirt’s day. It is, are you for or 
against those who would destroy our 
form of government? Are you today for 
or against communism? The present 
real issue is, who in the Army promoted 
a man charged with being a Communist, 
gave him an honorable discharge, a man 
who took refuge behind the fifth amend- 
ment when asked whether he was a Com- 
munist or was affiliated with Communist 
organizations? 

Yes, we may cry out against methods 
but we cannot becloud the basic issue. 
Ahe we for or are we against communism 
and the Communists? 

Just as a committee of the House sent 
Dr. Wirt back to his home in disgrace 
where he died of a broken heart, so today, 
another man is being pilloried by the 
press, by some in authority who should 
know better. 

And what have they against this man 
from Wisconsin? And who appointed 
anyone a judge over him or his conduct? 
He is for his country, his homeland, Oh, 
but he is rough and he is tough—so they 
Say. 

Assume that he is. Are the Commu- 
nists who hold our men as prisoners of 
war, some 8,000 of them in Siberia or 
only God knows where, kind, generous 
and charitable in their treatment of our 
sons, fathers and husbands? 

I know two wrongs do not make a right 
but when you flight evil, if you would 
win, there is no need of clothing the iron 
fist in a velvet glove. 

Syngman Rhee, I repeat, if he was 
aware of current events in America, had 
no reason to expect that he would re- 
ceive whole-hearted, all-out support in 
his efforts to protect the independence 
of his country. That you may know an 
accurate observer's and a truthful nar- 
rator's opinion of the situation, read the 
following by David Lawrence: 

Tue DISILLUSIONMENT OF A PATRIOT—KOREAN 
PRESIDENT RHEE, Writer Sars, Can't 
UNDERSTAND CALLS FOR PEACEFUL COEXIST- 
ENCE WIr RED KILLERS OF AMERICANS 
They finally announced last Monday the 

Official casualty list of Americans in Korea— 

the dead: 33,417. 

And Syngman Rhee came to Washington 
the same day to express his gratitude for the 
help the American people gave his country. 

That's a lot of American boys—33,417— 
who gave their lives, and there also were 
108,650 wounded, many of whom will be 
maimed for the rest of their lives. 

Nobody but Syngman Rhee seemed last 
Week to have these American boys on his 
conscience. It is true he came in a bitter 
mood. For nearly 2 million of his country- 
men—civilians as well as soldiers—have been 
killed, But, coming from the battle zone to 
calm, peaceful, forgetful Washington, it was, 
indeed, a realistic if not an inexplicable, 
contrast. 

For while Washington was polite and 
gracious to the President of the Republic of 
Korea, it was somewhat annoyed that he 
brought up the subject of what happens 
when you start to repel an attack in a war, 
kill and wound 142,067 of your young men, 
and then fall to finish the war or to do any- 
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thing which gives the impression that you 
really care about the sacrifices that have 
been made. 

This week Syngman Rhee will pay his re- 
spects at Kansas City to former President 
Truman, who ordered the American Army, 
Navy, and Air Force in June 1950, to help de- 
fend the Republic of Korea. It was a mag- 
nificent action and Mr. Truman deserves the 
greatest credit for this step. But then, 
after a few months, Mr. Truman faltered— 
he listened to the timid voices of the Euro- 
pean governments who feared that a war in 
Asia might endanger the safety of Europe. 

Instead of taking the calculated risks of 
a battle already begun, Mr. Truman acceded 
to the request of the allies and would not 
allow pursuit of the Chinese bombers to 
their bases in Manchuria. He refused to 
order a blockade of the coast of China, whose 
government had intervened in Korea with 
more than 2 million soldiers, and he failed 
to let the troops of Chiang Kai-shek, still 
the recognized head of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China, go to the mainland of 
China to fight against the Reds. Then he 
summarily fired General MacArthur—the 
Commander in Chief—for daring to advocate 
such a stern course. Mr. Truman has a lot 
to answer for in history. 

Negotiations for an armistice had been 
begun under the Truman administration, so 
President Eisenhower felt it his duty to con- 
summate them, because a commitment had 
been made to our allies to end the fighting. 
The plausible argument was advanced that 
aggression had been “repelled” and that the 
Communists had learned a lesson and that a 
third world war had been averted, Signifi- 
cant warnings against further aggression 
were then released by Washington in the 
hope of restraining the Communists from 
enlarging the war in Indochina. But the 
warnings went unheeded and the Indo- 
china war was enlarged, with aid from Red 
China. The western countries in due time 
capitulated to the aggressor. 

The 33,417 dead, moreover, are forgotten or 
ignored in Great Britain. Yet this is more 
than half the number of persons killed by 
the bombing of Britain during all of World 
War II. In spite of the fact that the United 
Nations has declared the Red Chinese gov- 
ernment an “aggressor,” the London govern- 
ment and almost the entire Parliament and 
the press want to accept the aggressor as a 
peace-loving member of the United Na- 
tions with a seat in the Security Council. 
Admission of Red China, of course, means 
that the Republic of Korea will be forfeited 
to the Communists. 

Syngman Rhee, who has lived the last four 
years in an atmosphere of great sacrifice, in 
which the blood of the soldiers of many al- 
lied nations has been shed in the cause of 
human freedom, can't understand what's 
come over the free world, especially America. 
He has studied American history and has 
read of such patriots as Patrick Henry who 
said they preferred death to loss of liberty. 
He has read of how Abraham Lincoln said 
the Union couldn't survive half slave and 
half free. Yet he hears of “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” with the murderers of his countrymen. 

But it didn’t take long for the Korean 
President last week to be disillusioned—to 
discover that official Washington is far more 
interested in finding ways and means of 
curbing McCartuy’s methods“ than it is 
in restraining the methods of the Commu- 
nists in Asia. Even when they have already 
killed 33,417 American boys and have tor- 
tured tens of thousands of others. He must 
have wondered about all this as he read of 
the debates in Congress where it seems more 
important to worry about whether some 
“Pinko” may possibly get a tongue-lashing 
before a congressional committee hereafter 
than whether 33,417 American boys died in 
vain in Korea, 
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Those 33,417 American boys had mothers 
and fathers and maybe sisters and brothers, 
Perhaps that’s still a small number compared 
to the rest of the population, but there are 
millions of others who have been drafted 
to serve in the Armed Forces and are now in 
reserve. Will they be taught that America 
fights for an ideal—or just begins a fight 
and then quits when other governments, who 
send only token forces into the fray, get 
frightened and call quits? 

It is going to be hard to indoctrinate the 
troops of the future and to convince them 
that the American flag stands for the ideal- 
ism the officers will try to tell them it does. 
It is going to be hard to persuade many 
American parents that the several divisions 
of our troops now in Europe aren't being 
jeopardized. For all around them today in 
Europe and Asia are “peace-at-any-price” 
governments which are unwittingly 8 
the aggressor that aggression will not be 


punished. 

The 33,417 American dead may not be on 
anybody’s conscience in Europe, but what's 
much worse it is beginning to look as if they 
aren't on anybody's conscience here in Wash- 
ington, either. What a way to destroy the 
morale of our Armed Forces in a world where 
aggressors hold sway. 


Berlin, August 1914 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Chicago 
Tribune of August 4 carries a most in- 
teresting article marking the eruption 
of World War I in Europe 40 years ago. 
This article portrays the emotions of a 
native-born American boy, educated with 
his brothers and sisters in Germany, and 
how he viewed the events about him, 
That boy of 1914 is today one of Amer- 
ica's leaders and heads a nationally re- 
spected public relations first—Gen. 
Julius Klein, of Chicago, Ill—and his 
reminiscence and comments concerning 
that historic occasion of 40 years ago 
which saw the beginning of a global hola- 
caust are both interesting and enlighten- 
ing, especially in the light of General 
Klein’s subsequent experience with the 
American Military Mission in Germany 
after World War I, as a combat veteran 
of World War I and as an international 
journalist. 

The outbreak of World War I found 
young Julius Klein in Berlin, Germany’s 
capital, where as an adolescent he had 
attended the high school of the Sophien 
College. Klein's father, Leopold Klein, 
was one of the leaders of the American 
colony in Berlin and the family were in- 
timate friends of the late United States 
Ambassador, James W. Gerard. It was 
from this vantage point that the young 
Hein observed the historic happenings of 
40 years past, 

Forty years of hindsight lie between 
the outbreak of World War I and the 
present. The world has seen a second 
world war fought against German mili- 
tary imperialism. General Klein, mind- 
ful of the havoc wrought by Prussianism, 
fought its modern counterpart, nazism, 
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as early as 1933 when it first attained 
power in Germany. Having long sound- 


ed the warning against the encroach- 
ments of German militarism, General 
Klein, too, has been in the vanguard in 
inviting attention to the perils inherent 
in the exploitation of this militaristic 
force by the Soviets and international 
communism, the world’s foremost im- 
perialistic threat. In East Germany, 
the General cautions, the hammer and 
sickle have replaced the swastika and 
the goosestep—but the underlying spirit 
remains the same. 

Germany today is headed by a great 
statesman, Chancellor Adenauer, who is 
friendly to the United States and friend- 
ly to the democratic principles for which 
we and the free world stand and for 
which we and the free world have 
fought. August 1914—as did September 
1939—meant for Germany following a 
path of delusion and folly which in both 
instances led to naught but destruction 
and defeat. The appended article from 
the Chicago Tribune of August 4, 1954, 
vividly recalls that day 40 years ago 
which marked the first step along that 
path; it contains lessons for today when 
“civilization is still on the brink of the 
unknown” and is recomended reading 
for every Member: 

Kiem RECALLS STIRRING Scene as Wan I Be- 
can—In Crows THAT CHEERED KAISER IN 
BERLIN 

(By John H. Thompson) 

Forty years ago a teen-age Chicago boy 
stood wide-eyed among hysterically ecstatic 
Berlin crowds cheering the German Kaiser 
as he led his empire into a war which set 
the world aflame. 

Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, of the Niinois 
National Guard, now 53 and head of a public 
relations firm, yesterday recalled the vivid 
impressions left on his schoolboy mind at 
that moment in history. 

As a 13-year-old, educated for 7 years In 
German schools, Klein, although from a 
staunch American family, was as chauvinis- 
tic as any of his German classmates, most of 
them sons of German junkers or other 
aristocrats. 

DESCRIBES SCENE IN ARTICLE 

This uncritical teen-age enthusiasm was 
no more apparent than in an article Klein 
wrote that August for the gymnasium [high 
school] school paper of Sophien College, the 
semimilitary school he attended. It was 
later reprinted under the young journalist's 
first byline in the Chicago Staats-Zeitung 
and other German language newspapers here. 

“There is a moral here for thousands of 
other American parents who are educating 
their children in foreign countries.“ said 
Klein, “In Berlin I was more pro-German 
than my classmates, just as the American 
children in London and Paris were pro- 
Ally.” 

The day war broke out Ambassador James 
W. Gerard, a close friend of Klein's father, 
Leopold, an international fur importer and 
financier, was in the Klein home at 4 Mon- 
bijou colony. 

LAST NOTE UNANSWERED 

Gerard—he died in 1951—told them how 
he had worked for months, unsuccessfully, 
to get Germany to enter peace negotiations 
to prevent war. His last note to the Ger- 
man chancellor, asking what the United 
States could do to prevent war, had gone 
unanswered. 

On July 28, a month after the assassina- 
tion of Archduke Ferdinand Austria- 
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Hungary declared war on Serbia. Russia 
and Germany mobilized. Germany declared 
war on Russia August 1, and on France 
August 3. On August 4 Germany marched 
into Belgium and England declared war. 

Klein's effusive story in the school paper 
described the milling thousands around the 
kaiser’s palace, awaiting the declaration of 
war. He painted a word picture of the im- 
perial family appearing before the crowds 
from a balcony and the kaiser’s momentous 
words. Twenty-four hours after Russian 
rejection of a German ultimatum, it was 
war. 

HIATLS WORDS OF KAISER 

“The kaiser spoke glorious words to his 
people in this dreadful hour of need,” wrote 
the 13-year-old Klein. “I do not recognize 

arties any more. I only know Germans. 

n unity there is strength. Go to church 
and pray that God may look with favor upon 
our arms, and that we may come back vie- 
torious for righteousness.’ 

“No longer was the crowd composed of 
Jew and Gentile—Prussians and Bavar- 
ians—male and female. They were by those 
magic words blended into one entity—and 
that—one single unified Germany. 

“Every one of them—man, woman, and 
child—raised his hand to seal his vow of 
fealty, as a quiet but terrible spasm of 
weeping ran through the crowd. 

“Silently the emperor and family retired. 

“Like magic the hundreds of thousands 
dispersed and disappeared. Silence reigned 
about the emperor's palace as he returned 
to work, * * * 

“The curtain is up. The drama of 1914 
has begun. The spark of resuscitated old 
hatreds is bound to inflame many other 
countries. No matter who the victor, this 
struggle will change the map and the social, 
economic, and political structure of the 
world. 

“Civilization stands on the brink of the 
unknown.” 

Curious writing, even for a precocious 13 
year old. but youg Klien was an avid listener 
to the conversations of his elders, he said. 

THANKED BY GERARD 


On August 19, with the assistance of Am- 
bassador Gerard, the youngster received a 
Berlin press pass as a free lance writer for 
Chicago newspapers. Later, with his pass 
and a war correspondent's armband, Klein, 
who looked much older than his years, said 
he visited the fighting fronts in 1915 and 
1916, becoming probably the youngest war 
correspondent in history. 

In the Klein files is a letter from Gerard, 
thanking the youth for the tremendous 
help given by the young student. Klein ex- 
plained, that as a school friend of the sons 
of German generals and admirals, he was 
able to pick up many important German 
military manuals and other Information de- 
sired by the American military attache. 

The Klein family was not molested in the 
early days of the war. After America de- 
clared war on April 6, 1917, they were in- 
terned as enemy aliens, restricted to their 
police district. Klein’s father later con- 
tracted cancer and died. 

Early in 1918 Klein escaped to Holland, 
and in France joined the American military 
mission as a clerk-interpreter. When the 
war ended he returned to Berlin with the 
mission, later becoming a foreign correspond- 
ent, before returning to his birthplace in Chi- 
cago. On Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, 
he was only 17. 

Though pro-German in his early teens, 
Klein grew to hate Prussian militarism, was 
one of the earliest to warn against Hitler 
and fought in the American Army in the 
Pacific in World War HI. Today he is con- 
cerned over the power of militant commun- 
ism in East Germany. 
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Merchant Marine Seems Doomed to the 
Fate of the One-Hoss Shay 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
most timely article by Richard Fryklund 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on August 8, 1954. I am placing it 
in the Recorp for the information of 
the Members. 


MERCHANT Mann Stems DOOMED To THE 
FATE or THE ONe-Hoss SHAY 


(By Richard Fryklund) 


The bulk of the United States merchant 
marine is scheduled to fall apart like the 
wonderful one-hoss shay some time between 
1960 and 1965. 

And, while the fleet salls nervously toward 
its doom, the American shipbuilding indus- 
try, instead of rejuvenating the merchant 
marine, is gradually fading away. 

These two disasters are worrying a good 
many men in the administration, on Capitol 
Hill and in the maritime industry. There is 
general agreement that the maritime indus- 
try cannot be allowed to decline and disap- 
pear. The problem, however, is to meet the 
crisis In a way that Uncle Sam can afford. 

The dimensions of the crisis can be grasped 
readily with a few figures: 

Eighty percent of the 1,248 oceangoing 
merchant ships operated by American com- 
panies at the first of this year were built 
during World War II. The normal useful 
Ute of a merchant ship is about 20 years. 
So In a short span of half a decade, starting 
about 6 years from now, four-fifths of the 
merchant fleet will become too old and worn 
to be operated profitably. 

SHIPBUILDING DECLINE 


Meanwhile the shipbuilding industry is 
failing to turn out replacements for those 
aging ships. New ship construction is drop- 
ping rapidly. Just 1½ years ago 92 major 
mrerchant vessels were under construction, 
Six months ago only 48 ships were being 
built. And 1 month ago that number had 
dwindled to 23. At the end of this year it 
will be two. 

Not one order for a privately owned, ocean- 
going merchant ship has been received by 
an American shipyard since November 1952. 

Repair work, construction of Inland ves- 
sels and Government contracts have kept 
some yards alive, but employment in all 
kinds of private shipyards declined from 
128,000 persons to 106,000 persons in the past 
year. The number building merchant ships 
in the major coastal yards was 23,000 in 1953, 
will be about 10,000 this year and 1,209 
next year, 

All this is tough. of course, for men who 
have money and jobs invested in the mari- 
time industry, but it also could be tough 
for the Nation it another war came. 

Belief in the importance of the merchant 
marine is bipartisan. President Eisenhower 
has said: 

“American industrial prosperity and mili- 
tary security both demand that we maintain 
a privately operated merchant marine ade- 
quate in size and of modern design to insure 
that our lines of supply for either peace or 
war will be safe.” 

And President Truman Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine said in 1947: 

“A modern, efficient merchant fleet, and an 
effective and progressive slipbullding indus- 
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try are necessary economic adjuncts to the 
peacetime economy of the United States and 
are indispensable to national security.” 

If the maritime industry is so indispensa- 
ble, why isn’t it flourishing? 

Simple—it costs too much. 

To find markets for their products, ship- 

builders must sell cheaper than their for- 
eign competition. But they can’t. Construc- 
tion costs, particularly labor, run almost 
double that of the competitors. So, a mod- 
ern 28,000-ton tanker which can be pur- 
chased at a foreign yard for about $4.5 mil- 
lion would cost around $7 million at Balti- 
more. 
And once an American ship hits the high 
geas it Is even less able to compete. It costs 
about $23,000 a month to operate a Liberty- 
type vessel with an American crew. A Nor- 
wegian shipowner with a Norwegian crew 
can operate the same ship for $5,100, an Ital- 
jan for $4,250, and a Japanese for $3,000. 

It adds up to this: The high-cost operators 
get fewer cargoes, make less money—and 
make do with old World War II vessels be- 
cause they can't afford to modernize. 

The problem of competition is an old one 
and has been attacked vigorously by the 
Government. The 1936 Merchant Marine Act 
provides for subsidy of both construction 
and operation of American ships used in 
regularly scheduled foreign service. With 
Uncle Sam chipping in generously, a ship- 
ping line is supposed to be able to buy an 
American vessel for about the same price 
that a foreign yard would charge, and the 
line Is supposed to be given the difference 
in cost between operating that ship with an 
American and a foreign crew. 

This 100 percent of parity support for the 
maritime industry has kept a good many 
American shippers in business, but it has 
not achieved the goal of a modern and ample 
operating and building program. 

MORE HELP WANTED 


‘The industry wants more help, and wants 
the help extended to tramp, coastal, and 
inland vessels. 

The Commerce Department and Maritime 
Administration recently collaborated on a 
study to learn whether the Government 
could and should give more help. Its report 
is not official administration policy, but it 
shows how the President's advisers are 
thinking. 

Conclusions of the committee were these: 
Construction of 60 merchant ships should be 
ordered each year so that (1) about 36,000 
men could be kept busy on construction 
alone, and (2) ships becoming obsolete can 
be replaced. Annual coet to the Government 
would be about $400 million. 

‘The report also recommended streamlining 
existing subsidy programs and encouraging 
more economical operation. 

Congressmen have stepped in with bills to 
implement the committee recommendations. 
Representative THOR C. TOLLEFSON, of Wash- 
ington, a ranking Republican on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, in- 
troduced a bill to authorize annual construc- 
tion of 60 ships. Senator JOHN MARSHALL 
Buren, Republican, of Maryland, has offered 
a perhaps more realistic bill calling for 20 
ships a year. 

Neither bill has been acted on. 

MAJORITY FAVORS AID 


Inaction on these bills does not mean 
Congress is unsympathetic to the maritime 
problem. Some members of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and the Senate Commerce Committee bey 
lieve the maritime industry has all the 
help it really needs, but the majority senti- 
ment is for more aid. 

Congress this year appropriated 650 mil- 
lion to finance construction in private yards 
of several ships for the Military Sea Trans- 
Portation Service, 
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Two other aid bills were just sent to the 
White House. One would permit the Gov- 
ernment to buy old tankers provided the 
sellers used the money to build new ones, 
The other would permit the Navy to order 
20 tankers at a cost of $150 million. 

A bill to spend $25 million to start a pro- 
gram of repair and modernization of mer- 
chant vessels in the mothball fleet has passed 
both Houses and is in conference. Two 
measures to provide Government guaranties 
for ship-construction loans and to require 
that 50 percent of the foreign shipments 
made in connection with Government orders 
each have cleared one House, 

With Congress swamped by the usual 
session-2nd workload, some of these and 
other pending bilis are, of course, doomed. 
And bills which have passed but need appro- 
priations will have to wait for later money 
bills. 

There will be some immediate patching 
of the one-hoss shay, but a complete over- 
haul job is not yet in sight. 


Granting Immunity to Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this measure to grant immunity in cer- 
tain cases for many reasons. Not the 
lease of these is the fact that it con- 
stitutes a still further surrender of the 
power and duty of the Congress. No 
legislative investigation and no legisla- 
tive committee should subordinate its 
powers and authority to the other 
branches of Government as would be 
necessary under this proposal. I can 
never agree that it is wise for the Con- 
gress to act or withhold action at the 
word of either the executive or the ju- 
diciary. This is a step down the road 
to eventual dictatorship. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I feel 
strongly about the refusal of Commu- 
nists to testify and to wrongfully invoke 
the fifth amendment. My experience 
tells me, however, that this measure will 
not do that for which it is supposedly 
designed—make these confirmed Com- 
munists talk and cooperate with the 
committee. The witnesses at whom this 
measure is aimed rejoice in martyr- 
dom—this will not bring evidence on 
Communist Party activities. Why enact 
something that will not do the thing it is 
supposed to do? 

The measure is loosely drawn and full 
of legal defects in my opinion. In my 
judgment it will be declared unconstitu- 
tional on several grounds. I doubt the 
right of Congress to grant the full im- 
munity required if a witness is to be 
held in contempt for failure to answer 
after the provisions of this bill have been 
invoked and applied. I do not believe 
that we can cover State crimes—yet 
without that the immunity granted will 
not be broad enough to destroy the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment. 
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There are many other reasons why I 
think this bad legislation, but I shall cite 
only 1 or 2 more. I think this an invita- 
tion to graft and corruption. Venal 
politicians could whitewash criminals 
with complete safety. It is no answer 
to say that present officers will not suc- 
cumb to temptation. We legislate for 
the long future. 

Lastly, I am always disturbed over 
efforts of any branch of Government 
to whittle away the rights guaranteed 
the citizens by the Bill of Rights. I do 
not think it wise to attempt to circum- 
vent the constitutional protections by 
legislative acts no matter how clever 
they may seem and no matter how 
serious the problem may appear. Here 
the 3 branches of Government would 
seem to combine in an effort to defeat 
the protective effect of the fifth amend- 
ment just because some enemies of the 
people improperly invoke the section. I 
am deeply apprehensive that in our zeal 
to get at those we know are enemies we 
may destroy something we cannot re- 
place. For if the courts, contrary to my 
legal opinion, should uphold this meas- 
ure it can do much more harm than its 
sponsors may imagine. I think we do 
not need this legislation for the safety of 
the Nation—yet that is really its only 
justification. I do not think it will pro- 
duce more evidence—yet that is its 
avowed purpose. I hope it will be 
defeated. i 


Trout Labeling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, S. 2033, 
would appear to propose limiting the 
importation of trout, but seems to be 
making the approach through the back 
door by placing the responsibility for its 
administration on the food dispenser 
rather than on the Tariff Commission, 
where it legally belongs. 

Certainly, I am in sympathy with any 
trade or tariff agreement that serves to 
protect American industry against 
harmful competition from foreign 
sources. Perhaps this bill can be made 
to accomplish this purpose. However, 
the Tariff Commission has the authority 
to control fish imports through their 
customs officials at a relatively small 
number of ports of entry, where the 
objection could be met rather simply 
and with little cost. 

On the other hand, to impose this duty 
on the operators of eating places 
throughout the land, not only will re- 
quire additional enforcement personnel 
at great cost but will tend to eliminate 
trout from the menus of many eating 
places. It seems to me to be unfair to 
compel restaurants to become law en- 
forcement agencies. This is the duty of 
the United States enforcement officials, 
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If the object is to limit imports and 
to prevent deceptive labeling, the duty 
should rest squarely on the shoulders of 
the Tariff Commission in its interpreta- 
tions of the Trade Agreements Act. 


Trading With the Enemy Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my privilege today to join 
with many of my colleagues in support- 
ing the amendment of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, S. 2420. 

This bill has for its purpose the dis- 
position of property which belonged to 
men and women persecuted by our 
enemies during World War II. The 
rightful owners of this property are un- 
known; either they have been killed, 
leaving no heirs, or the property is not in 
such condition as to be recognized as 
belonging to anyone in particular. At 
the present time, it is in the hands of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

We in this body feel that the United 
States Government has no lawful claim 
to this property. Since it is impossible 
to return it to its owners, we are pro- 
posing, under this legislation, to arrange 
for it to be turned over to certain or- 
ganizations which would use it for the 
rehabilitation and resettlement in the 
United States of persecuted people. 

Similar hills have been introduced in 
both the Senate and the House several 
times in the past few years. However, 
at no time was one of these bills passed 
by both Houses of Congress. S. 2420 has 
been passed by the Senate and, if it is 
passed here, will go to the President to 
be signed into law. 

It is fitting that the assets of these per- 
secuted people be distributed among 
those who suffered in like measure the 
atrocities and tortures of war. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the owners of the 
property in question were Jewish, We 
feel that if they were living it would 
please them greatly to know that the 
property is to be disposed of by two 
Jewish organizations and that a great 
part of it will be used for the relief of 
deserving members of that proud people. 
Their cruel and irrational treatment by 
the Naziswill in part be avenged. 

I would like to bring out, also, that this 
bill provides that such property, the 


value of which is not to exceed $3 mil- 


lion, is to be used for the relicf of perse- 
cuted in need. Thus, it is not limited 
to members of the Jewish racial group. 
Knowing of similar work done under the 
United States Military Government in 
Germany, we may rest assured that this 
law will be administered carefully and 
fairly. 

I heartily endorse the provisions of 
this bill and hope that it will soon be- 
come law, 
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Railroad Grade Crossings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
President Eisenhower projected his 
grand plan for highway improvement, 
I have been working with road officials 
at all levels—Federal, State and local— 
in an effort to help develop a feasible 
line of attack on one of our most serious 
highway bottlenecks and danger 
points—railroad grade crossings. 

I have discussed this matter with Pub- 
lic Roads Commissioner F. V. du Pont, 
with our Michigan Highway Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Charles M. Ziegler, and with 
Mayor Albert E. Cobo and other Detroit 
officials. I am encouraged to proceed 
with a concrete proposal I have develop- 
ed which I believe eventually would re- 
duce grade crossing accidents and fatali- 
ties almost to the vanishing point. Con- 
sequently, I am today introducing a bill 
to implement this proposal, and I hope 
it may receive very serious consideration 
in connection with the tangible plans 
now being drafted to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s proposed $50 billion 10-year high- 
way program. 

Dangers from grade crossings have 
been clearly recognized almost since the 
inception of the automobile and, al- 
though some progress has been made, we 
thus far have taken only half-hearted 
methods to combat these dangers. This 
has been due, not to any lack of fore- 
sight or planning on the part of high- 
way officials, but to a lack of funds to 
provide an adequate program of grade 
crossing elimination. Now, for the first 
time, we have a real opportunity to take 
effective remedial action. 

Under programs laid down by Con- 
gress and currently being carried out by 
the Bureau of Roads, important viaduct 
work is underway on the interstate and 
primary road systems. On these 2 sys- 
tems the Bureau is authorized to meet 
up to 100 percent of the cost of grade- 
crossing elimination, with the railroads 
returning up to 10 percent of the cost 
where they benefit directly from a sepa- 
ration project. This program, however, 
makes no provision for grade crossings 
on other highways. My bill deals with 
this gap in the existing crossing elimina- 
tion program. 

Briefly, my bill would make available 
to any urban area, as defined in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, Fed- 
eral-aid matching funds for the elimi- 
nation of railroad-highway grade cross- 
ings. This bill would authorize the ap- 
propriation of Federal funds for this 
purpose in the amount of $175 million 
annually, this sum to be matched on the 
basis of 40 percent by State and local 
funds to 60 percent Federal money, thus 
providing a base allocation in excess of 
$290 million a year. Priority should be 
given to those crossings which are the 
most hazardous and cause the most traf- 
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make its own traffic origin and destina- 
tion studies to determine which projects 
should be given top preference. Fed- 
eral funds are now available to assist 
in the necessary surveys. Traffic den- 
sity, too, would naturally be a major 
criterion. The Bureau of Public Roads 
now provides for elimination of grade 
crossings on the national system of in- 
terstate highways and on the primary 
system where railroads are double 
tracked or where there are 6 or more 
trains daily on 1 track. It will provide, 
I believe, the incentive and the tools with 
which to round out a comprehensive pro- 
gram in order to accomplish this impor- 
tant phase of highway betterment and 
safety program. 

Latest available figures show the coun- 
try has 227,291 grade crossings, of which 
8,248 are the most critical. While the 
cost of grade-crossing elimination varies 
widely from case to case, I am advised 
the average cost would run in the neigh- 
borhood of $400,000. With a $290 mil- 
lion plus annual program, we could elim- 
inate about 725 crossings a year, or about 
7,250 in the 10-year program of highway 
improvement envisioned by President 
Eisenhower, or the program could be ac- 
celerated anywhere along the line. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned primarily 

with saving the lives being lost each year 
at grade crossings and with preventing 
the accidents which leave thousands 
maimed and injured. In 1953 traffic 
deaths at grade crossings numbered 1,419 
and nonfatal injuries totalled 3,600. I 
was surprised to learn, from the National 
Safety Council, that 4 out of every 10 
grade crossing accidents occurred at 
crossings protected by gates, lights, bells, 
watchmen, or a combination of these. 
This can only mean that the best pro- 
tection methods we have been able to 
devise are ineffectual in providing a safe 
crossing of highways and railroads. 
Furthermore, 6 out of every 10 accidents 
involved trains that were traveling at 
less than 30 miles an hour or were not 
moving, while about half of the motor 
vehicles were traveling at 30 miles an 
hour or less. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the grade crossing itself represents 
a danger which we are unable to combat 
successfully either through protective 
devices or controlled speed. 

I am certain we can all agree, Mr. 
Speaker, that one preventable death or 
injury is one too many and if the Presi- 
dent's grand highway plan eventually 
results only in reducing these deaths and 
accidents virtually to zero it will have 
been amply justified. 

While they are by far the most im- 
portant aspect of the problem, the deaths 
and injuries at grade crossings ard not 
the only justification for a bold approach 
to the problem of desperately needed 
viaduct construction. There are im- 
portant safety factors involved in grade 
crossings quite apart from the actual 
collison of motor vehicles and trains. 
Ambulances, fire engines, police cars, and 
public utility repair equipment all can 
be, and often are, held up for vital min- 
utes at grade crossings—minutes which 
can mean the difference between life and 
death or the difference between minor 
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and major personal injury and property 
damage. 

Furthermore, in the event of an atomic 
attack, grade crossings could choke to 
a standstill the flow of traffic through 
and from our cities, making the evacua- 
tion problem even more critical and per- 
haps costing untold lives. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are some of the 
fundamentals of the grade-crossing 
problem. Meshed with them is the in- 
determinate but enormous economic 
waste of grade crossings. This is not 
only the waste of motor fuel at crossing 
delays but the loss of countless thousands 
of man-hours as well. The latter loss is 
not confined to those who sit impatiently 
in cars, trucks, buses, and streetcars, 
stopped at crossings but extends also 
to the time involved in slowing trains at 
crossings, with consequent slow delivery 
of passengers and materials (handled by 
the railroads), 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, there is still 
another economic factor to be consid- 
ered—that of giving employment to our 
people. The grade-crossing program 
would be countrywide. It would put 
both skilled and unskilled labor to work 
in many places where unemployment is, 
or could be, a problem. It would create 
a demand for steel, electrical equipment, 
concrete, and many other materials. It 
would be an invigorating breeze to our 
Nation’s economy. Best of all, this 
would be no leaf-raking, made-work 
proposition. The labor, the materials, 
the time, and the money poured into this 
program would funnel out in safety and 

economic benefits to our people for cen- 
turies to come. 

Aside from its national implications, 
this program would represent sound 
Federal assistance on a partnership basis 
in my own city of Detroit. Detroit has 
63 critical crossings which stand as a 
menace to our people, a barrier to the 
free flow of both rail and highway trans- 
portation. This is true in some degree 
in every city and every State in the 
Union. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to remind the Members that as Pres- 
ident Eisenhower pointed out, it is esti- 
mated our population may reach 200 mil- 
lion by 1970. With a nationwide sys- 
tem of modern and adequate highways 
available within the next decade, it is 
not unrealistic to estimate that we may 
have a total automobile registration by 
1970 of 80 to 90 million cars and trucks 
on our American highways. With these 
challenges before us, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that this proposed legislation, together 
with all of the other major aspects of the 
President’s “grand plan” for our high- 
ways, we will have profits in lives saved, 
time saved, reduced transportation costs, 
along with a greater and more abundant 
economy plus an improved system of 
national defense. If we fail to heed the 
warnings of our great President and con- 
tinue to take an ostrich-like attitude 
about the ever-increasing problems of 
our public highways, I shudder to think 
of the price we may pay for our failure 
to take positive action now. However, 
as America has always done in times of 
great emergency the Representatives of 
this Republic, I feel certain, will face and 
Squarely meet the requirements of this 
atomic age in which we live, 
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Charity Begins at Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, to the 
ordinary, uninitiated person the expres- 
sion “50-50” may not convey a world of 
meaning, but to those Americans whose 
concern it is that our merchant marine 
remains up to a semblance of its former 
strength and that the maritime industry 
be given a fair break in the matter of 
wore and employment, it means quite a 

it. b 

For one reason or another, the admin- 
istration has chosen to close its eyes to 
this problem of shipping. In my judg- 
ment, it is not a case of mere neglect 
but rather of premeditated disinterest. 
The maritime situation is an appalling 
one, and little effort is being expended 
by the President to rectify it. We hear 
on the one hand a pious declaration 
about the preservation of the American 
way of life, and of things that are being 
done to combat unemployment and the 
danger of recession. On the other hand, 
we have only to look at the record to 
know that in high administration places 
those who should care about our dying 
merchant marine could not care less, 


Under permission, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recor at this time an edi- 
torial from the Detroit Times of Friday, 
August 6. The sum and substance of it 
is that though some of your best friends 
are your neighbors, nonetheless “char- 
ity begins at home.” 

The editorial from the Times follows: 

Wry Nor ALL or Ir? 

The President of the United States has 
been asked by the heads of two of the lead- 
ing maritime organizations of the country, 
the Merchant Marine Institute of New York 
and the American Steamship Association, 
to do what he can to break the legislative 
logjam now preventing approval of a bill 
vitually important to the American Mer- 
chant Marine, 

The bill, unanimously passed by the 
United States Senate and already having the 
unanimous approval of the merchant marine 
committee of the House of Representatives, 
is now unaccountably being help up by the 
House Rules Committee. 

Its purpose is to require that at least half 
of the cargoes shipped under the foreign 
assistance program paid for by the Ameri- 
can Government be carried in American 
ships. 

It is urgent that this be done, because the 
foreign assistance cargoes comprise a great 
part of the total maritime traffic; and with 
foreign ships carrying most of it there is 
nothing left for American shipping lines to 
do but lay up their idle vessels—which is 
exactly what has happened to 171 ships very 
recently. 

It would be a very reasonable requirement, 
and certainly a sound one, that American 
ships should get at least half of the mari- 
time business for which the American peo- 
ple put up the money, 

In fact, it would be an entirely proper 
requirement that all such cargoes be car- 
ried in American ships; since it seems rather 
silly that America should try to improve the 
prosperity of other countries and deliber- 
ately impair its own prosperity in the process, 
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War Is Self-Defeating and Suicidal— 
American Defense Commitments No 
Circle the World ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the world is still in a posture 
of paralyzed tension. Aggressive Soviet 
communism is proceeding on schedule. 
It is not satisfied with half a victory in 
Southeast Asia and it is only a matter 
of months when it will control Laos, 
Cambodia, and possibly Thailand. The 
exit of the white man from Asia is writ- 
ten in large letters so all the world may 
see. 

In our own country, Mr. Speaker, there 
is a demand by some people that we 
should seize the initiative and beat the 
Communists to the the draw. This ap- 
peal is a seductive one but it is charged 
with a great responsibility and a consid- 
erable gamble. 

What have three major wars in the 
last 35 years gained the free world 
World War I, World War IT, and Korea? 
Mr. George F. Kennan, a foreign affairs 
expert, said recently that “two world 
wars stand out today as tragic, colossal 
follies, from which no one has gained.” 
“War,” he says, “became self-defeating 
and suicidal.” I agree with Mr. Kennan, 

Today, Mr. Speaker, if another shoot- 
ing war starts the United States will be 
in it without question. Our commit- 
ments circle the world, 

I doubt that the American people fully 
realize that they are fully committed in 
writing to defend 694 million people and 
21.5 million square miles of land in 39 
nations on 6 continents and across 3 
oceans. Yet there are only 161 million 
of us. As the U. S. News & World Re- 
port points out the United States is the 
military guardian of 29 percent of the 
world’s population and 41 percent of its 
land area. 

In addition to the above obligations, 
Mr. Speaker, we have mutual security 
and mutual defense assistance agree- 
ments with 25 other nations. These 
agreements do not bind us to go to war, 
it is true, but they imply a strong moral 
obligation to do so. 

Thus, in effect, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has undertaken to defend a to- 
tal of 64 nations, of 28.3 million square 
miles, and with 1.5 billion people, or a 
total of 54 percent of the world’s land 
area and 61 percent of its population, 
No mention is made here of the unknown 
obligations under the charter of the 
United Nations. 

To summarize, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States with a population of about 161 
million people and 3½ million square 
miles has obligated itself in writing to 
defend 694 million people over an area 
comprising 21½ million square miles. 
This is a gigantic task, and the Amer- 
ican people must be fully informed about 
it. 

Therein, Mr. Speaker, is the very great 
Possibility that somehow in some way, a 
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self-defeating and suicidal war might 
again engulf us. 

Also contained therein is the possibility 
for economic collapse of the United 
States. Neither the human nor economic 
resources of this country are endless. 
There is a limit beyond which we can- 
not go. The time has come for that 
appraisal which was promised some 
months ago. 


Deepening the Delaware River Channel 
a National Economic and Defense Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is difficult to understand the opposition 
to providing a 40-foot channel in the 
Delaware River. The Delaware River is 
a highway of commerce for 120 miles. 
There is no area in the United States 
that has had, and, is now having, such 
an unprecedented development of indus- 
trial activity. Along its shores on either 
side of the river, in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware are 
located some of the most outstanding 
industries in all the world. Names that 
have made America known the world 
around. 

On the New Jersey side of the river 
are such well known industries as the 
Du Pont plants at Deepwater and other 
locations along the river; Atlantic City 
Electric Power Co., that supplies all of 
south Jersey. with electrical current; 
Socony-Vacuum Co.; Texas Co.; New 
York Shipbuilding Co.; Public Service 
coke plant; Campbell Soup Co.; RCA 
Victor plant; Cities Service Co.: Kieck- 
hefer Container Co.; and many other 
great industries, and others being com- 
pleted. On the Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania side of the river are industries of 
such number and variety that it is im- 
possible to mention them all by name, 
reaching from the lower Delaware River 
all the way to Trenton, N. J., including 
such important activities as the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard and Fairless Steel Co., 
at Bristol, Pa. Philadelphia, Chester, 
Wilmington and the surrounding areas, 
including Camden, Trenton, and other 
communities on the New Jersey side of 
the river, and the surrounding areas, 
constitute the Delaware River Valley, 
the most outstanding section of our Na- 
tion. Great piers, warehouses, and ter- 
minal facilities for ocean steamers are in 
great abundance, 

All of this development is the result 
of the activities of public and private 
enterprises that have appreciated the 
advantages of this great highway of 
commerce, and, still they come. The 
last few years have seen tremendous de- 
velopment. It is without a doubt the 
most promising, as to future develop- 
ey of any section of our entire coun- 


It is simply unbelievable that anyone 
should fail to see the importance, and, 
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the justification, of deepening the river 
channel to accommodate this vast and 
rapidly increasing volume of trade that 
now moves up and down the river, and, 
will do so in even greater volume if 
given the opportunity. All that is 
needed at this time is Federal recognition 
and favorable action to enable the deep- 
ening of the channel to proceed. 

The authorization of this program to 
deepen the Delaware River Channel is 
justified from every standpoint of con- 
sideration. First, over the years the 
Federal Government has wisely sup- 
ported vast and costly public-works 
projects in other areas of the United 
States. A large part, in fact a very large 
part, of the cost has been borne by tax- 
payers in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and other Eastern States. 
Second, also our taxpayers and con- 
sumers have paid a big share of the 
wheat, corn, butter, and other subsidies 
which have greatly benefited the dairy 
and farm States of the Midwest. I men- 
tion this only from the standpoint of 
showing that we cannot base our actions 
for and against on purely sectional 
grounds. Thus, we must consider this 
proposed Delaware River improvement 
from the national standpoint, and not 
merely on a sectional basis. This is a 
vital economic and defense project that 
has wide national significance. We can- 
not rightly ignore the national advan- 
tages of a deep channel in this great 
and important river valley. 

We must recognize that Federal sup- 
port for the deepening of the Delaware 
River channel would provide facilities 
that will prove beneficial to many and 
important segments of our economy— 
steel, petroleum, chemicals and other 
basic industries in which the Nation has 
a vital interest would also benefit. Any 
attempt to fasten the cost, or, any part 
of the cost, on any one industry or any 
number of the industries would be un- 
fair, unjustified and in total disregard 
of our past national policy in this re- 
spect. If such a policy is to be adopted, 
then we can expect a general curtail- 
ment of all river and harbor develop- 
ment. It would be unwise to adopt such 
a policy and unfair, when it is consid- 
ered that other private interests have 
not been so charged in the past. 

There has been a suspicion that some 
of the opposition that has developed is 
the result of fear that the deepening of 
the Delaware River channel would make 
it easier for iron ore to be brought into 
the Delaware River area, and, thereby 
prove harmful to the economic interests 
of the Midwest in the Mesabi Range, 
which has been a prime source of iron 
ore for the Nation in the past. 

According to mining authorities, 
World War I used 340 million tons of 
the highest quality reserves out of the 
Mesabi mines, Several years ago, the 
President of Republic Steel declared 
that “no more wars were ever going to be 
fought off Superior’s natural ores,” 
Unfortunately, how true this will be. 

The Venezuelan ore discovery and the 
mines in Labrador have completely re- 
versed the gloomy prospects which faced 
our Nation at the end of World War II. 
Without these new sources of supply so 
necessary in times of peace, as well as in 
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any war emergency that might come 
upon us, our situation could readily have 
been one of despair. However, instead of 
facing a disastrous depletion, we can now 
look forward to a new and even bigger 
era of steel. The deeper channel will aid 
the Nation in obtaining these valuable 
new additions to our physical resources. 

T earnestly hope that Members of both 
Houses of Congress will consider the na- 
tional economic and defense benefits of 
the Delaware River project and give it 
speedy and unequivocal support. 


The Fiction of Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal which discusses 
the so-called bipartisan foreign policy. 
The editorial points out that bipartisan- 
ship-does not necessarily make for unity 
which is the credo of those who advocate 
such a policy. It takes the position that 
unity can come only through adequate 
debate when differences of views are 
thoroughly expressed. To allege a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy is to create a false 
impression of unity. I commend this 
editorial to the attention of the House 
Members: 

In THE NAME oy Untrr 

This newspaper has been a good deal less 
than enthusiastic about that somewhat in- 
tangible thing know as the bipartisan for- 
eign polley. That was our attitude during 
a Democratic administration and it con- 
tinues to be our attitude now that Repub- 
licans are in power. 

First let us make clear what we mean and 
do not mean, : 

We do not mean that a Democratic Sen- 
ator or Congressman is bound to speak and 
vote against foreign policy proposals merely 
because their source is a Republican Secre- 
tary of State; if the Democrat believes the 
Republican proposal sound, then he should 
support the proposal just as he should op- 
pose an unsound Democratic proposal. 

But what we do mean is that no Democrat 
is obliged to commit himself to support a 
Republican proposal. On the contrary, the 
Democrat should at all times keep himself 
free to yoice sincere criticism and to offer al- 
ternatives. And if he does otherwise, it 
seems to us he does a disservice because he 
ceases to play the part that a political oppo- 
sition is supposed to play; he gives the people 
who elected him no basis for forming 
Judgment. 

The usual justification for bipartisanship 
is that fine-sounding word “unity.” Ths 
real situation is that bipartisanship does not 
make for unity. It is destructive of unity. 
You can have real unity on any proposition 
only when people know about it, have had 
a chance of making up thelr minds about it, 
and reached a decision concerning it. This 
can come only through debate in which dif- 
ferences are thoroughly aired. Only in that 
way can the people be consulted; and if they 
are not consulted, then agreement and unity 
among them is impossible—except in the 
totalitarian conception of unity. 
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So it seems to us that bipartisanship, even 
when it has an honest and sincere basis, mis- 
takes form for substance; it creates a false 
impression of unity which when the test 
comes is too likely to prove disunity of the 
most destructive kind. 

Now we came to a proposal for bipartisan- 
ship which has the merits of neither honesty 
nor sincerity. Implicit in some speeches of 
the past few days, including that of former 
President Truman before the National Press 
Club, is this thought: 

The Eisenhower administration has 
brought out Instances—and it may bring 
out._more—where the Democrats erred in 
keeping Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers in Government positions. The 
revelations concerning Harry Dexter White 
are the outstanding instance; and because 
the Eisenhower administration did this, it 
thereby destroyed unity on foreign policy. 
There is the implication that if the Eisen- 

. hower administration will not do such things 
in the future it can save itself from criticism 
on its foreign policy. 

Let us see just what sort of skulduggery 
this proposition contains. 

Assuming that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has information on cases other than 
the White case, that information is to be 
withheld from the people. 

And in return for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration keeping from the country infor- 
mation to which the country is surely en- 
titled, the political opposition withholds 
criticism of foreign policy. 

In other words, the Democrats also with- 
hold information from the country; instead 
of examining and testing foreign policy, the 
opposition would accept a bribe to be quiet 
about its possible flaws. 

And that, we are to believe, is unity, 

Well, it is not anything of the sort. It 
is a proposal the basis of which is a political 
deal that ought to bring blushes to the face 
of a ward politician. 


Dubious Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent extended debate in the Senate on 
the provision of the Atomic Energy Act 
requiring the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to purchase 600,000 kilowatts of 
power through the TVA system, but to be 
supplied by a private contractor was in- 
tended to point up a wholly unnecessary 
bypassing of the TVA in favor of higher- 
cost private producers. 

An editorial in the Trenton (N. J.) 
Times of July 23 comments on this slight 
to TVA, an agency that has distin- 
guished itself during the past 30 years 
in supplying inexpensive power to the 
people of the valley area. TVA has been 
accepted in the area by both the people 
and the industries of the Tennessee Val- 
ley region; there can be no question but 
that TVA has helped develop the re- 
sources of the valley to a great extent. 
In going out of his way to make contracts 
available to private power companies in 
the area, at the expense of TVA, repre- 
sents a direct reversal by the President 
of his campaign pledges in 1952 to main- 
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tain TVA along the lines that it had 
taken in developing the valley during its 
previous period of existence. 
The editorial follows: 
Dostovus VICTORY 


With the help of a handful of reactlonary 
southern Democrats, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has scored a success in its fight 
to have the Atomic Energy Commission sup- 
ply the Tennessee Valley Authority through 
a private contract. 

It is a victory somewhat resembling the 
President's success in tidelands oil 
resources over to three Southern States for 
exploitation by private oil interests. It will 
not look well in the Ught of history. 

In the Tennessee Valley area, which ts 
vitally affected by this concession, the charge 
is openly made that President Eisenhower 
is being used as a front man for a scandal- 
ous bit of contract rigging. 

President Eisenhower has explained the 
strange transaction by declaring that he does 
not want to expand the TVA until he has 
had a chance to study its operation. TVA 
has been in operation many years and the 
record, as known to everyone interested, 
is one of incalculable benefit to the broad 
area which it serves. Furthermore, the 
President has been in office a year and a 
half and has had ample opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the record. 

The President has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a 25-year con- 
tract with a private utility syndicate. for 
600,000 kilowatts of power to be sold to TVA 
to replace the 600,000 kilowatts furnished 
to the AEC plant at Paducah. 

Under this plan, the AEC will have to 
pay about $5 million a year more for private 
power than it would have paid for TVA 
power. This is one phase of the issue. An- 
other, equally important, is the fact that 
private utilities will be enabled to secure 
a beachhead in TVA territory. 

There may be some legitimate jutification 
for this shocking handout to a private 
utility; but none has been offered by the 
President or by Senators who voted for it. 
As time goes on, the great crusade is as- 
suming rather shabby aspects. 


Duck Stamp Receipts and Recommenda- 
tions for Their Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 6 of this year when the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
was debated in the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressman Lee METCALF, of 
Montana, offered an amendment to bring 
up the Fish and Wildlife Service item of 
management of resources to $200,000 
beyond what it received last year for the 
same item. This figure had been cut by 
$863,000 over last year’s appropriation, 
We were defeated on this amendment. 

On June 3, 1954, I called the attention 
of the House to the same matter and put 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
by Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation con- 
sultant, National Wildlife Federation and 
general counsel for the International 
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Association of Game, Fish, and Conser- 
vation Commissioners. 

When the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill was up in the Senate on June 
7. Senator HUun gar H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, questioned Senator Guy 
Condor, of Oregon, concerning the use of 
duck stamp funds. 

As a result of the efforts of various 
Congressmen and Senators, the House 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
of the House, called a special hearing 
and invited various leaders of conserva- 
tion organizations to appear. Carl D, 
Shoemaker was one of those called and, 
as a result of the public hearings on June 
28 and 29, he was asked to submit his 
recommendations to the committee. 
Under date of July 27, 1954, Mr. Shoe- 
maker submitted the following state- 
ment and recommendations which I am 
pleased to put into the Recorp at this 
time: 

Ducx Stamp RECEIPTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THEIR USE 


(Memorandum to the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Lands of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of the House prepared 
by Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation con- 
sultant to the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion and General Counsel of the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners) 

GENTLEMEN: At the public hearing held by 
your committee on June 28 and 29 with ref- 
erence to duck stamp receipts and their use, 
there were several comments by members of 
the commitee to the effect that no clear 
recommendations had been made as to how 
these duck-stamp receipts could be used to 
better the waterfowl refuge program. The 
suggestion was made by Hon. Cram ENGLE 
that a specific program be presented, in- 
cluding proposed legislation necessary to im- 
plement it. 

At the conclusion of the hearing permis- 
sion was given to the undersigned to pre- 
pare such recommendations. 

On March 31 of this year Secretary of In- 
terior McKay, through Assistant Secretary 
Lewis, appointed John B. Turnbull, of Seat- 
tle, Ross L. Leffler, of Pittsburgh, John D. 
Pennekamp, of Miami, and George Goodrick 
and John B. Bennett, both of Washington, 
to make a study and survey of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The firat three mentioned 
are private citizens; the latter two are at- 
tached to the Interior Department starr. 

These gentlemen made an exhaustive study 
during a period of 6 weeks which covered the 
entire country, They looked into every phase 
of the activities, finances, and programs of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. Their report, 
dated June 2, was only released about 2 
weeks ago. In it there is a table which shows 
how the duck-stamp money has been spent 
during the fiscal years 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
and 1954. Refuge Management and Develop- 
ment spent 49.19 percent of the total receipts 
in 1954. Land purchase, which is the prime 
objective of the Duck Stamp Act, counted for 
only 16.55 percent in contrast with 9.39 
percent in 1950, 7.32 percent in 1051, 12.44 
percent in 1952, and 18.52 percent in 1953. 
In commenting upon these figures and the 
refuge program itself the survey team made 
the following recommendation: 

“We recommend that the Service map a 
long-range refuge program with particular 
emphasis on the needed pattern of breeding, 
Testing, feeding, and wintering areas for the 
important migratory bird populations. 

“As part of this p all existing 
refuges should be subjected to a critical 
scrutiny to determine if they fit the over- 
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all objectives and responsibilities of the 
Service.” 

The vital need for land acquisition for 
‘waterfowl purposes is apparent throughout 
the excellent report. 

I have been informed that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service will present a long-range 
program calling for the acquisition of ap- 
proximately an additional 4 million acres of 
Jand at a cost for acquisition and develop- 
ment of approximately $40 per acre to cover 
a period of approximately 20 years. 

This would mean that during a 20-year 
period the Service would expend an average 
of $8 million per year. 

The present price of the duck stamp is #2 
and brings in about 64% million per year on 

“the basis of the present-day number of 
waterfowl hunters. If the entire receipts 
from duck stamp sales were to be used for 
this long-range program they would fall 
short by about one-half to meet this re- 
quirement. 

Therefore we are faced with a dilemma; 
either the program would have to be consid- 
erably reduced, or additional revenues should 
be provided. There is a possibility that both 
alternatives would have to be employed. 


SUGGESTED PROPOSALS 


1. Increase the price of the duck stamp 
from @2 to $5, or $4, or not less than $3.50, 
earmarking the entire increase of $3 or $2 or 
$1.50 for the land-acquisition program. 


Would this be acceptable to the sports- 
men? I believe that it would if the sports- 
men were sure—and this earmarking would 
make it sure—that they were going to receive 
commensurate benefits for their purchase 
of the duck stamp. It is definitely certain 
that unless the waterfowl refuge program 
is expanded, the sport of waterfowl gunning 
in the United States will vanish within the 
next generation. Increased populations, the 
inroads of advancing civilization and indus- 
try, the draining of present-day marshlands 
for additional agricultural acreage (much of 
it - advised and not needed under better 
agricultural developments and practices) 
make this refuge acquisition imperative. 
Duck hunters come from every walk in life 
and are deeply concerned. They are willing, 
however, to meet their responsibility as they 
have in the past if they have assurance that 
their money will be wisely used in the de- 
velopment of a program which will not only 
insure the perpetuation of the sport but pro- 
tect and greatly enlarge the population of 
waterfowl. 


2. Additional appropriations by Congress: 
The Federal Government has a direct respon- 
sibility to maintain the waterfowl refuges 
heretofore acquired and which may subse- 
quently be purchased. This natural resource 
is a Federal responsibility under the treaties 
with Canada and Mexico providing for the 
protection of migratory birds and waterfowl. 
Such a program of congressional appropria- 
tions was authorized in the Norbeck-Andre- 
sen Act of 1929. Congress, however, did not 
appropriate the authorized funds and in 1934 
the Duck Stamp Act was enacted. The 
sportsmen, desiring to preserve their sport, 
were willing to tax themselves directly for 
this purpose through the purchase of the 
duck stamp, originally $1, but increased to 
$2 in 1949. The Government has a definite 
obligation to maintain these refuges once 
they have been acquired just as it has with 
national parks, forests, military installations, 
and many other phases of our national 
existence. 


There is a well-defined Federal responsi- i 


bility under the international treaty with 
Canada “to take the necessary measures for 
insuring the execution of the present Con- 
vention for the protection of migratory birds 
in the United States and Canada.” 
In the treaty with Mexico the lan 

used to fix this Federal responsibility is even 
stronger than that in the Canadian treaty, 
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for it says "it is right and proper to protect 
the said migratory birds, whatever may be 
their origin, in the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States in order that 
the species may not be exterminated.” 

In round numbers, there are 2½ million 
duck hunters who contribute $2 each to the 
duck-stamp fund for a total of $444 million. 

Under the present law, 15 percent of this 
goes for administration and enforcement. 
This amounts to $675,000, and reduces the 
amount available for acquisition of land and 
the development, operation, and mainte- 
nance of refuges to $3,825,000. 

Forty-nine and nineteen one-hundredths 
percent, or $2,556,000, Jast year was used for 
refuge management and operation. 

Eight hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
only, or 16.55 percent of the receipts, were 
used to buy land. 

The remainder was used for research, 
river-basin studies, and waterfowl-manage- 
ment investigations. 

On the basis of these figures, it would take 
more than 160 years to complete the acquisi- 
tion and development program, if my infor- 
mation in regard to it is substantially correct, 

There is immediate and pressing need for 
the Congress to increase (1) the price of the 
duck stamp, and (2) congressional appro- 
priations to meet the maintenance and op- 
eration charges of the refuges. The appro- 
priations should at least be as large as the 
amount realized each year from the increased 
price of the duck stamp. 

It has been suggested that the Duck Stamp 
Act be repealed and that Congress provide 
the necessary funds to acquire, maintain, 
and develop the refuges. To this philosophy 
I do not subscribe. 

I do feel, however, that the sportsmen are 
carrying their load and will go along with 
an additional increase in the cost of the 
stamp if they have congressional assurance 
that the funds so raised will be channeled 
in a well-defined program which will benefit 
not only the ducks but the sport as well. 

Attached are suggested bills to meet the 
above objectives in part. They do not cover, 
of course, the proposal for additional direct 
appropriations. 

A FURTHER PROPOSAL ' 


Should the Congress decide that no in- 
crease in the duck stamp is desirable, an- 
other bill is suggested which will earmark 
not less than 40 percent of duck-stamp re- 
ceipts for the refuge-acquisition program. 


“A bill to amend the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 
16 U. S. C. 718b), as amended 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 4 of the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 
16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

“t(a) Not less than 40 percent shall be 
available for the acquisition of land and 
water areas suitable for the breeding, nest- 
ing, and resting of migratory waterfowl to 
meet the obligation and responsibility for 
the protection of such birds provided for in 
the conventions with the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and with the 
United Mexican States.’ 

“Change ‘(a)’ to (b), and in the new 
subsection (b)“ change ‘Not less than 90 
percent’ to ‘Not more than 45 percent.’ 

“Change ‘(b)’ to ‘(¢)’.”" 

“A bill to amend the Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 
451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as amended’ 

“Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 
16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718b), as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
2“ as it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$5." 

“That subsection (a) of section 4 as 
amended is further amended as follows: __ 
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“Delete Not less than 90“ and in lien 
thereof insert ‘50,’ and after the words shall 
be available’ insert the following: ‘to ac- 
quire land and water areas suitable for the 
breeding, nesting, and resting of migratory 
waterfowl to meet the obligation and respon- 
sibility for the protection of such birds un- 
der the conventions with the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and with 
the United Mexican States.’ 

“Delete the words ‘for the location, ascer- 
tainment, acquisition’ and insert in lieu 
thereof the following ‘and not more than 
35 percent shall be available for.“ 

Nore.—The figure of $5 in the above pro- 
posal should be change to 64 or $3.50, de- 
pending on the wisdom of Congress. 


The City Versus the Smalltown Viewpoint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; June 22, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, when Dr. Kenneth 
Small, of Detroit, found Jules Lack, who 
was attempting to steal his wife, at a 
summer home in Allegan County, 
Mich.—that is just across the lake from 
Chicago—he shot him. 

City papers as far away as Washing- 
ton and California took notice of the 
shooting, played up the story, not only 
as news, but some publishers wrote edi- 
torials. 

Newspaper management is undoubt- 
edly efficient, but when they indicated 
that the people in Allegan were greatly 
interested in the doings of Small or Lack, 
or Small's wife, they just missed the 
boat. The people of Allegan and vicin- 
ity were far more interested in their 
own affairs, the local doings in their own 
communities, the price and condition of 
farm crops, than in the affairs of the 
Small-Lack group. 

That the city papers and their report- 
ters grossly magnified the local situa- 
tion is evident from an article by Joe 
Armstrong, managing editor of the Alle- 
gan Gazette, which was republished in 
some of the city papers. 

That piece, as republished in one of 
the city papers, reads as follows: 

ALLEGAN TAKES A BREATHER 
(By Joe Armstrong) 

“Little Allegan" was almost back to nor- 
mal Monday after a harrowing 7 days at 
the hands of the Nation's press. 

Whether residents of this county will ever 
be able to read a metropolitan daily again 
without thinking of the manner in which 
some of the reporters described Little Ale- 


gan” during the Small murder trial is 
doubtful. 

At any rate, Little Allegan” was cheer- 
fully returning to its smalitown ways. 

The court house tower, which, according 
to the Chicago Tribune, swayed 20° in a 
high wind, stopped undulating as the 
Tribune writer and his charming wife headed 
westward toward their native city where 
buildings actually do sway in the wind. 

The ghost in the court house attic, brought 
to life by an imaginative Detroit News man, 
disappeared forever as the reporter packed 
his toothbrush and his other shirt for the 
return trip to the Motor City. 
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The natives were gradually ridding them- 
selves.of an inferiority complex acquired as 
a result of the word “little” being used as a 
prefix every time Allegan was mentioned in 
a news story regarding the trial. 

The “shirt sleeved jury of farmers and 
laboring men“ were back at their jobs of 
operating successful hardware stores, poultry 
businesses and prosperous seed businesses. 

The villas and luxurlous summer retreats” 
on the lakeshore turned back overnight into 
comfortable cottages and summer homes. 

The rickety county jail and the ramshackle 
courthouse looked normal again on Monday 
morning, almost as soon as the metropolitan 
reporters had left town. 

The “excited townspeople” who thronged 
the rickety courthouse throughout the trial 
had almost to a man returned to their homes 
in Detroit, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and 
other suburbs of Allegan. (By actual count, 
there were only ten local residents in the 
courtroom during one session when it was 
reported that the room was jammed with 
Alleganites.) 

Fords and Chevrolets had returned to their 
old parking spots around the courthouse as 
the cavalcade of Cadillacs aimed their chrome 
noses back toward Detroit. 

And at the county jail, Dr. Kenneth Small, 
awaiting court action on Prosecutor Dwight 
cheever's motion to have him committed to 
Ionia’s hospital for the criminally insane, 
continued to enjoy those same “special priv- 
ileges" which had amused the daily press so 
much—a window that opened and closed 
which allowed fresh air and sunshine to enter 
his cell, a cot with a mattress and blankets 
on it, a radio he shared with other prisoners, 
food three times a day, a washbow! and other 
similar refinements which, oddly enough, 
were also available to other prisoners, 

And so, as the last fish-tailed Cadillac 
vanished into the rising sun, “Little Allegan” 
returned to its old familiar routines and re- 
linquished its position on the Nation's front 
pages to fresh tales of violence and scandal 
without regrets. — 


Drought Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on July 16 
the Committee on Agriculture adopted 
a resolution with respect to the drought 
situation and the programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in connection 
therewith. This resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

Within the past several days there has 
come to the attention of the committee an 
increasing number of reports of serious 
drought conditions in many parts of the 
United States. It is the committee n in- 
formation that conditions haye already 
reached the point in some parts of the coun- 
try where production of crops is being seri- 
ously threatened and the ability of live- 
stock producers to maintain thelr flocks 
and herds is being impaired. 

In view of this situation the committee 
urges that the Secretary of Agriculture use 
to the fullest extent the authority and 
funds available to him for combating or al- 
leviating the results of the drought as soon 
as conditions in the various affected areas 
warrant action on the part of the Fedcral 
Government. 

The committee respectfully suggests, In 
view of the fact that Congress will soon ad- 
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journ, that the Secretary review the au- 
thority and the funds now avallable to him 
for meeting drought and other emergency 
conditions in the agriculture of the Nation 
and report to the committee at the earliest 
possibie moment any additional authority or 
funds which he believes he may require in 
order to meet as effectively as possible any 
need which may arise for action on the part 
of the Federal Government. 


Following the adoption of the resolu- 
tion and on the same day five members 
of the committee presented the resolu- 
tion to Under Secretary Morse in the 
absence of Secretary Benson. The 
group had a very satisfactory confer- 
ence with Mr. Morse with respect to the 
program which was then in the making. 

I am now in receipt of a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture written in 
response to the resolution in which the 
Secretary states he believes that the De- 
partment has adequate authority and 
sufficient funds for the purpose of ex- 
tending drought relief between the pres- 
ent time and until the next session of 
Congress. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter of Secretary Benson 
herewith: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1954. 
Hon. Currrorp R. Horr, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hore: In response to 
the resolution of July 16 of your committee 
regarding the ability of this Department to 
extend relief in drought designated areas, we 
believe that we have adequate authority and 
sufficient funds for this purpose until the 
next session of Congress. The situation may 
be summarized as follows: 

Public Law 38, sist Congress, approved 
April 6, 1949, abolished the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation of Washington 
and transferred its assets to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The assets so transferred 
constitute a revolving fund from which 
emergency loans for periods consistent with 
the borrowers’ ability to repay are made at 
3 percent interest to farmers and stockmen 
suffering production disasters when the Sec- 
retary determines that the area or region 
inyolved has suffered a production disaster 
and finds that agricultural credit is not 
readily available from other sources (11 
U. S. C. 1148). Loans are also made at 5 
percent interest to bona fide fur farmers 
where necessary to protect the Government's 
interest in existing loans outstanding (62 
Stat. 1183). 

Public Law 115, 83d Congress, amended 
Public Law 38 to authorize additional loan 
assistance to farmers and stockmen as fol- 
lows: (1) Economic disaster loans—loans at 
3 percent interest may be made in any dis- 
aster area declared by the President under 
Public Law 875 (42 U. S. C. 1855), if the 
Secretary finds that an economic disaster 
has also caused a need for agricultural credit 
that cannot be met temporarily by regu- 
larly established lending institutions, in- 
cluding the regular lending programs of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. (2) Spe- 
cial livestock loans—For a period of 2 years 
subsequent to July 14, 1953, loans may be 
made at 5 percent interest to established 
livestock producers who are temporarily un- 
able to secure credit from recognized lend- 
ers and who have a reasonable chance of 
working out their difficulties with supple- 
mentary financing. 

According to our latest estimates, approxi- 
mately $110 million will be available in the 
disaster loan revolving fund for the fiscal 
year 1955, as follows: 
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Unobligated balance, June 30, 
1954 


110, 081, 741 


Current estimates reflect anticipated loan 
requirements of approximately 672 million, 
as follows: 


Production emergency 
Economic emergency -- 15,000, 000 
Special livestock -.......-..- — 


Total 72, 000, 000 


Thus it appears that funds available are 
ample to most anticipated needs at this time. 


EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE IN FUNRNISHING FEED 
AND HAY 

In addition to the loan funds noted above, 
there is a balance of $15,257,747 available in 
the disaster loan revolving fund for emer- 
gency assistance in furnishing feed, includ- 
ing hay, pursuant to section 2d of Public 
Law 38, as amended by Public Law 115, 83d 
Congress. Section 2d was implemented by 
the appropriation of $40 million made in 
Public Law 175, 83d Congress, as amended 
by Public Law 357, 88d Congress, which in- 
creased to $50 million the amount which 
could be used for the feed program, includ- 
ing hay. 

Since it Is contemplated that the handling 
and transportation costs incurred in mak- 
ing Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
of feed available for use in the drought 
emergency program will be borne this 
year by CCC under the authority of sec- 
tion 301 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
480, 83d Cong.), it will not longer be neces- 
sary to charge such costs to the disaster loan 
revolving fund. However, there are certain 
other costs (beyond the cost of the commod- 
ities to the Corporation, handling and trans- 
portation) in connection with the drought 
emergency program which Commodity Credit 
Corporation Is not authorized to bear and 
which will have to be charged to the disaster 
loan revolving fund. Such costs include, for 
example, the administrative expense of State 
and county committees in connection with 
the operation of the feed program. Except 
for these costs, the balance of $15 million 
will need to be used only in connection with 
the hay program. The hay program is ad- 
ministered by the States under cooperative 
agreements with the Federal Government. 
Generally speaking, 50 percent of the cost of 
transporting hay to basic herds in the dis- 
aster area is paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Since less than #5 million has been 
required in the hay program so far, it appears 
there are sufficient funds for this purpose, 

EMERGENCY GRAIN PROGRAM 

A program under which CCC stocks of feed 
would be made available for use in the 
drought emergency program is being de- 
veloped under the authority of section 301 
of Public Law 480, 83d Congress. Under this 
statute, the CCC is authorized, on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may deem in 
the public interest, to make commodities 
available from its stocks for use in relieving 
distress in connection with any major dis- 
aster determined by the President to warrant 
assistance by the Federal Government under 
Public Law 875, 8ist Congress. We believe 
that this statute provides adequate authority 
tor making feed avallable to meet the drought 
emergency. 

WIND EROSION CONTROL MEASURES 

The $15 million authorized by the Con- 
gress for wind erosion control measures has 
been allocated among 6 States to the ex- 
tent of $13,280,000. The unallocated balance 
will be administered in keeping with the 
established policies of the Agricultural Con- 
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rervation Program Service to take care of 
future demands during the period authorized 
by the legislation. 

BEEF PURCHASE PROGRAM 


The necessary preliminary steps have been 
taken so that if a beef purchase be- 
comes necessary, it can be put into effect 
immediately. Such a program would be 
carried out under the authority of section 
32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress. 

Our conclusion that adequate funds, in- 
cluding funds for the beef purchase program, 
are available for extending relief in drought 
areas is based upon the drought situation as 
it presently appears. There could, of course, 
be drastic changes in the drought situation 
which would affect our conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, 
Sccretary. 


President Ramon Magsaysay, of the 
Philippine Republic: A Natural Leader 
in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Gen. Bonner Fellers, brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army, retired, is com- 
petent to discuss the problems of Asia. 
Writing in the current issue of Human 
Events, he sets forth a three-point pro- 
fram which deserves the attention of 
official Washington and the people of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, General Fellers calls at- 
tention to the fact that in Ramon 
Magsaysay, President of the Philippine 
Republic, Asia has a leader with per- 
sonality, character, and purpose. He is 
the Christian president of a Christian 
country, 20 million strong. He has been 
tested in war and in peace; and he is a 
man of energy, purpose, and conviction 
and has successfully resisted Communist 
penetration in his own homeland. 


, ‘The article follows: 

T A PROGRAM FOR ASIA 

(By Bonner Fellers, brigadier general, U. 8. 
Army, retired) 

However welcome may be the announce- 
ment of the Indochina cease-fire agreement, 
the event bas resolved none of the basic 
issues. The truce partitionment along the 
17th parallel leaves Vietnam’s rice bowl in 
Communist hands. This loss is as unfor- 
tunate for the Vietnamese as was separation 
of Korea's industrial and sgricultural areas. 
As in the case of Korea, this new cease-fire 
is simply a convenient arrangement for the 
Communists. 

Above all else, the United States must 
adhere to its prezent wise decision not to 
enter into a guarantee of the Indochina truce 
terms. To guarantee a line in southeast Asia 
is to make a heavy commitment a long way 
from home in a hostile country. Unless’ 
Americans are prepared to meet every even- 
tuality which might arise, we will do well 
8 American troops out of southeast 

a. 

Nevertheless, the picture today is brighter 
than it was a few weeks ago. At that time 
only Sir Winston Churchill's unwillingness 
to join hands with us prevented American 
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armed intervention In Indochina. While 
many Americans endorsed Sir Winston’s 
stand, we must be wary of his thoroughly 
British attitude. Sure of the United States 
as a firm ally, it is to British interests to 
play one colossus (United States of America) 
against another (U. S. S. R.). 

In the twilight of his distinguished and 
martial career, Sir Winston’s passion is to 
ease world tension. He understands clearly 
that his country could be completely de- 
stroyed by bombing. Little wonder, there- 
fore, that he counsels having a good long 
try at coexistence with the Kremlin—which 
commands the largest air force in the world. 

Despite this soft attitude toward the 
Kremlin, Britain can be hard if her interest 
is at stake. If Malaya should be threatened, 
as is likely within 6 months, Britain might 
ask us to intervene. France would then 
probably join with Britain in the hope that 
somehow our presence would enable France 
to cling to the last vestige of her former 
Asian empire. 

Southeast Asia is only one of a half dozen 
dangerous areas in which the ingredients for 
war already exist. There are many fuses in 
place, ready to ignite a series of explocions 
throughout the immense, turbulent regions 
of Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa. 

The mere fact that Vietnam enjoys a 
cease-fire at the moment offers no basis for 
hope that the Communists will relax their 
expansion effort. It is Communist tech- 
nique to absorb a state from within: First, 
local opposition is liquidated; then the Com- 
munists take over, From nearby satellites, 
weapons and Red volunteers are sent in to 
support the new Communist regime. De- 
spite the present cease-fire, Thailand, 
Burma, and Malaya are vulnerable to this 
type of Communist penetration, 

In Korea, the decision for war or peace 
does not He in our hands. It is a responsi- 
bility of the Red Chinese and also President 
Syngman Rhee. Since the Korean cease-fire, 
so-called nonmilitary bases have been con- 
structed in North Korea. Red China's air 
force has grown into the fourth largest in the 
world; continuous training has improved 
its effectiveness. Meanwhile, our best air 
crews and two infantry divisions have been 
removed from Korea, The Communists are 
stronger and we are not so strong as when 
the Korean shooting stopped. 

If we were compelled to resume war 
against Red China, we might have to resort 
to use of the atomic bomb to overcome our 
numerical disadvantage in ground forces. 
Yet, except for her air force, Red China has 
few military targets worthy of the atomic 
bomb. But its use, of course, might slaugh- 
ter Chinese by the hundreds of thousands. 
Then the cry would be raised, as in the cases 
of Hiroshima and Napgasaki—Amcricans 
will use the bomb only against Asian popula- 
tions, What a golden opportunity for Krem- 
lin propaganda. All Asia would be turned 
against us. 

In all these teeming regions from Korea 
to Morocco, Red-kindled wars threaten world 
peace. And the United States could become 
Involved. without the Kremlin's having 
committed a single Soviet soldier to battle. 

It is no solution for America to Join with 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and 
France in the contemplated white man's 
collective security arrangement for South- 
east Asia. A billion people, Communists 
and anti-Communists, in this vast, restless 
area are bitter against European imperial- 
ism. They are especially resentful against 
Australia, which permits only white citizen- 
ship. All Asia is sick of white domination. 
Our real problem with Asia is not so much 
ideological communism as it is racial and 
national. And the Kremlin ingeniously ex- 
ploits this situation. Until these facts are 
recognized and taken into account all west- 
ern programs for Asia are doomed, 
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Asia must and will find her own leader- 
ship; she will accept none other. But who 
will it be? 

Syngman Rhee is not available to lead Asia 
because his energies are occupied by an un- 
easy peace. Japan, destined to become the 
arsenal of free Asia, could not assume this 
role. She has her own internal problems. 
Moreover, the hate engendered by the war 
atrocities of the Japanese militariste re- 
mains fresh in the minds of Asians. 

Formosa hangs by a thread. Chiang Kai- 
shek is fighting for the life of Nationnlist 
China. He has powerful friends including 
the support of 12 million overseas Chincse. 
But it is probable that he is too busy to bead 
a free Asian movement. 

We now come to the Philippine Republie, 
the envy of all Asia. In Ramon Magsaysay 
this new Republic has a lender with person- 
ality, character and purpose. He is the 
Christian president of a Christian country 
20 million strong. He has been tested. Not 
only was he loyal to the United States dur- 
ing the war but as a guerrilla—with a price 
on his head—he resisted until the liberation 
came. A man of energy and purpose and 
conviction, he has quieted the Communist 
threat among his people. He possesses the 
attributes for leadership not only in the 
Philippines but throughout free Asia. 

In the Philippines, free Asians bave the 
lender and the sovereign state well suited 
to shape a Free Asia Treaty Organization 
(FATO). FATO could embrace all pecples 
who oppose dictatorships, aggression, and 
communism and who seek freedom and in- 
dividual liberty. President Magsaysay would 
be free from charges of imperialism of ra- 
cial antipathy, of economic or territorial ag- 
grandizement. As the leader among free 
Asian peoples, he could cooperate with those 
western powers which are free from imperial- 
istic ambition. 

FATO could work no miracle. Asia was 
all but lost when China went Red, Never- 
theless, under FATO, Syngman Rhee could 
continue his stand for Korean unification. 
Japan's greatest resource, the energy and 
talent of her people, could create with 
American aid most of the weapons for the 
FATO forces. It would ease the heavy bur- 
den on the United States. Chiang Kai-shek, 
no threat to the Chinese mainiand so long 
as the Red Chinese air force exists, could 
launch a full-scale psychological war 
against the Red Chinese. Such a campaign 
would rivet attention of Red China’s war 
lords on their own internal unrest. Also 
FATO would appeal to some borderline 
peoples now just slightly pink. In due 
course, FATO could muster and equip a 
ground force of several million, It would 
discourage local brush fires lighted by so- 
called “peoples volunteer” forces. 

A FATO movement would constitute a 
moral force difficult for Red China to cope 
with or influence. Reliance on Asian rather 
than Western leadership has great psycho- 
logical value. The West has always insisted 
on white leadership although it was repug- 
nant to all Asians. Intervention by the 
United States, Britain, France, New Zealand, 
and Australia would be the very thing which 
the Communists could exploit. We would 
confirm their conviction that the white man 
secks only to dominate, An Asian FATO, 
however, would rob Communist propaganda 
of its strongest appeal. 

Coping with communism is not an in- 
superable task because communism con- 
tains self-destructive elements, It exists 
only by force, Communist powers are 
strongest on thelr frontiers; they are most 
vulnerable deep within their borders. De- 
spite this fact, we continue to attack Red 
strength and overlook Red weakness. We 
continue to think of eradicating Commun- 
ist ideology by force. We waste most of 
our energies endeavoring to match bayonet 
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for bayonet, when the Communists already 
dominate a third of the world’s population. 

The ultimate solution to the Communist 
threat lies, not in Asia or southeast Asia, 
but in the Soviet Union itself. The Kremlin's 
greatest weakness lies in its Intensely dis- 
satisfiod population, of which there are 15 
million being worked and starved to death 
in slave labor camps. The entire population 
lives under its own military occupation. 
But since Stalin's death, the grip of the MVD 
police has become precarious. 

In the Soviet Union there are two great 
fears; the Kremlin's fear of the people and 
the pedple's fear of the Kremlin. These fears 
are held in equilibrium by force. Once the 
Kremlin fears the people more than the 
people fear the Kremlin, then the end of 
tyranny will be in sight. 

Likewise the Chinese are living under their 
own military occupation. Estimates Indi- 
cate that no less than 15 million Chinese 
have been put to death by the Red regime. 

It ls these enslaved peoples behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains who are the real aliies 
of the free world. Their struggle for free- 
dom must be encouraged and they must be 
helped, Just as we are their hope, so are 
they our salvation. 

Three steps are necessary if the Commu- 
nist menace is to be eliminated: 

1. Withdraw diplomatic representation 
from all Communist countries. This would 
deprive our Government of no worthwhile 
listening posts because our diplomats in Mos- 
cow are under the closest possible surveil- 
lance. It would be tangible proof to the en- 
slaved populations of our opposition to Com- 
munist dictatorships. It would encourage 
them, when the time is ripe, to liberate them- 
selves. 

2. Assist anti-Communist underground 
organizations on every frontier of Commu- 
nist-dominated territories. This would in- 
clude educational programs to conyince the 
enslaved peoples that we want peace—not 
war—and that we seek only the liberation of 
everyone under Communist dictatorships. 

3. Create overwhelming American air su- 
premacy. In war, success in psychological 
warfare is a function of victory. In the cold 
War success in psychological warfare is a 
function of military might. Our withdrawal 
of diplomatic recognition and our aid to the 
anti-Communist underground can lead to 
success only if the Kremlin is afraid to re- 
tallate by resorting to war. Under present 
arms-expansion programs our current ad- 
vantage over the Soviet Union will cease 
within 4 years. It is imperative, therefore, 
that our defense effort be shifted immedi- 
ately to create overwhelming air and guided 
missile supremacy. These are the instru- 
ments of massive retallation by deep pene- 
tration: first, to deter war; and, second, to 
win if war is forced upon us. 

Let us, therefore, continue to avold active 
participation in regional wars such as that 
in Indochina or the one probably impending 
against Malaya. Rather, let us immediately 
take steps to establish conditions which will 
bring about the internal destruction of this 
monstrous tyranny. 


In Memory of William S. Prettyman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or - 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following in memo- 
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riam, William S. Prettyman, attorney at 
law, Veide & Prettyman, Pekin, III.: 


The Illinois State Bar and the Tazewell 
County Bar Association has lost a great 
lawyer and public servant, as well as per- 
sonal friend, in the Honorable William 8. 
Prettyman, of the firm of Velde & Pretty- 
man of Pekin, Nl, who passed away at the 
age of 73 last Sunday, August 8, 1954. 

Bill Prettyman was known as a he-man's 
lawyer. He was a fighter always for the 
cause of his clients. While he knew the law 
well, he will be remembered by the members 
of the Illinois and Tazewell County bars as 
& person who could apply his knowledge 
of the law in a practical way. In addition 
to his service as a member of the bar, he 
was engaged in many activities of a chari- 
table nature. Bill Prettyman was not only 
aggressive on behalf of his clients; he was 
aggressive for the right, as he knew the 
right to be be. 

All of the Prettyman family were stanch 
Democrats of the old school; but while be- 
ing stanch Democrats, Bill’s ancestors al- 
ways placed loyalty, principle, and right 
before partisan politics. Bill will be missed 
by his fellow lawyers in Illinois, and he will 
be missed by his multitude of friends. If 
there is one consolation in his passing for 
us who knew him so well, it is in the mem- 
ory of the many fine and outstanding 
services has has performed which will live 
in our hearts for a long, long time. 

Bill Prettyman came from a long line of 
distinguished American citizens. His great 
grandfather, Lewis Prettyman, was one of 
the first citizens of Illinois. It was Lewis“ 
son, Benjamin, who first established the law 
firm which is now known as Velde & Pretty- 
man. Benjamin Prettyman, attorney at 
law, was also a contemporary of Abraham 
Lincoln, and an opponent of his beliefs. 

Iam personally very proud of the fact that 
I became associated with the firm of Velde 
& Prettyman in 1937 and practiced law with 
them until after I was elected to Congress 
in 1948. The firm of Velde & Prettyman 
has a long and distinguished record as far 
as public service in the State of Illinois is 
concerned, being known as the second oldest 
law firm of the State. 

I shall, therefore, after further research, 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as full 
and complete history of the firm as possible, 
before Congress adjourns this summer. 

I join with the many friends and relatives 
in extending my most sincere condolences 
to the widow of Bill Prettyman, his daugh- 
ter, and his two very fine grandchildren. 

HRO D H. VELDE, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Forest Service and Private Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include an 
excellent article dealing with the Forest 
Service which appeared in the July issue 
of the Journal of Forestry. This article 
contains the text of an address delivered 
by Mr. W. S. Swingler, Assistant Chief, 
United States Forest Service, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society of American 
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Foresters at Colorado Springs, Colo, 
The article follows: 
THe FOREST SERVICE AND PRIVATE Forestry 

Sixty-two years ago, some 400 people 
scattered throughout the United States asked 
for and received from the old Bureau of 
Forestry one packet of conifer seeds. This 
represents the first recorded cooperative ef- 
fort between what is now the U. S. Forest 
Service and private individuals. Earlier ef- 
forts in timber management had consisted 
of lectures on forestry to various farmers’ 
institutes in western New York, and to the 
School of Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Presumably, the practice of sending out 
these free packets of seeds continued, but the 
next item of record came in 1898, seven years 
later. In October of that year, the Bureau 
of Forestry issued Bulletin No. 21 which out- 
lined the terms under which the bureau 
would cooperate with farmers, lumbermen, 
and landowners in promoting better forest 
management, At that time, management 
and advice were given free for tracts under 
200 acres. On larger tracts, the landowner 
was expected to pay the traveling and field 
expenses of the technical forester. The 
avowed purposes of this early cooperation 
were: (1) to create examples of cooperative 
management; (2) to show the advantages of 
management to both forest and owner over 
methods then generally followed; and (3) 
through publications, to spread as widely as 
possible a knowledge of the work and its 
results. 

The idea evidently caught on, for by 1900 
applications had been received from owners 
of 244 million acre of forest land. Then, as 
now, the requests exceeded the available 
facilities and only about one-third of the 
land was actually examined, By 1906, 1 year 
after the Bureau of Forestry had become the 
Forest Service, requests for assistance in pre- 
paring plans for management had reached 
nearly 12 million acres. Only 2 million acres 
were actually examined due to the small 
number of technical foresters available for 
the job. 

Five years later a significant statement was 
made which initiated a shift of responsibility 
for management examinations from Forest 
Service employees to the States and to private 
consulting foresters. I quote from the 
Chief's report of 1910: 

“In the early days of the forestry move- 
ment, when no other source of advice was 
open, the Service used so far as was practi- 
cable to send its men to examine private 
tracts and give advice upon the ground. 
Now many of the States have foresters, and 
applicants in such States are referred to 
them. There are now also consulting forest - 
ers whom private owners of large tracts can 
and should employ. It is, however, still the 
policy of the Forest Service to help all ap- 
plicants in every proper way, This is chiefly 
done by correspondence or conference, 
When there are a large number of applicants 
in a State which has no forester, and espe- 
clally when they are owners of woodlots or 
small holdings, advice as to methods of man- 
agement may be given upon the ground. 
This work, however, is intended to be educa- 
tional in its scope, and is done with the ex- 
pectation that all the States will eventually 
have foresters to look after it.“ 

By 1912, agreements had been made with 
25 State foresters to refer to them all re- 
quests for field examinations and detalled 
information. In other States, work was con- 
tinued directly with small owners. Big 
owners were referred to private consultants 
where they were available. 

I have gone this far back In the history in 
order to emphasize and point up two things: 
first, that the Forest Service from its very 
beginning has been interested in promoting 
good management on privately owned land: 
and second, that the Forest Service believed 
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almost from the very beginning that the best 
way to promote good management of pri- 
vately owned forest lands was through the 
State foresters and consulting foresters. 

Since apparently there was so much inter- 
est in good forest management at the turn of 
the century, one might wonder why more 

was not made and why more evidence 
of this early interest and early efforts cannot 
be found on the ground. I think the answer 
to that is fire. I can well imagine the reac- 
tions of the landowner, who had a manage- 
ment plan made up for his property and 
made every attempt to follow its recommend- 
ations for several years, only to see a forest 
fire come along and destroy his stand. And 
with the prevalence of fires in those days, 
it is probable that something like this hap- 
pened rather frequently. 

It is therefore easy to understand why 
during the period from 1912 to 1924, the 
emphasis shifted from management plans 
and technical advice to fire protection. It 
was simply a case of putting the horse before 
the cart; of putting first things first. In any 
event, during that period with a few excep- 
tions, the State organizations spent most of 
their time and effort in building up a fire 
protection organization and, in some cases, 
building up a system of State forests. Chief 
among the exceptions were Austin Hawes of 
Connecticut and Fred Besley of Maryland, 
neither of whom at any stage of the game 
lost their interest in making available advice 
and assistance to the private landowner. 
The work of the Forest Service is assisting 
private landowners also was at a low ebb 
during this period, and consisted of the free- 
lancing of Austin Cary as he traveled around 
the country aiding and advising forest land- 
owners. The national forest organizations 
also were of some limited help on those lands 
inside or adjacent to national forest lands. 

This, then, was the picture of Forest Serv- 
ice and other public assistance to the private 
landowners at the time the Clarke-McNary 
Act was passed. Within a few years a new 
interest in management became evident. 
Section 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act expanded 
the system of extension foresters and these 
men were able to intensify their work of ad- 
vising and assisting the farm woodland 
owners. Section 2 of the Clarke-McNary 
Act intensified protection from forest fires. 
As a result, the larger landowners, this time 

with little public help, again took an in- 
creasing interest in better management of 
their land. 

Then came the depression and manage- 
ment activities on private land slowed per- 
ceptibly. I know of one coal company in 
the East that employed 12 foresters on its 
operations in 1929. In 1932, that company 
employed one forester. And so it went. No 
markets for the products, little income from 
the land, little efforts toward improved 
management. 

Although things looked black during 
those m days, several things hap- 
pened that had a significant bearing on pri- 
vate forestry and on the contribution the 
Forest Service was able to make to the ex- 
tension of better management of private 
lands. The first of these wns the CCC, al- 
though the impact this had on 
private forestry was not evident until some 
time later. The CCC served as a training 
and proving ground for many young for- 
esters. The CCC also served as an induce- 
ment for other young men to study forestry. 
As a result, a relatively large pool of train- 
ed, capable foresters was available when the 
pulp industry began its expansion in the 
South, and when the large lumber compa- 
nies decided to extend and intensify manage- 
ment on their forest lands. In fact, it was 
this large pool of men who did more than 
anyone else to sell the lumber companies 
and pulp companies on the idea that for- 
esters and forestry had an important place 
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in those industries. That they did have 
something to offer has been very well proved 
by the number who since have risen to the 
top or near the top of their organizations, 

The second significant thing concerning 
the Forest Service and private forestry that 
occurred during this period was the creation 
in the Forest Service of a Branch of State 
and Private Forestry. Chief of the Service 
F. A. Silcox and Assistant Chief Ted Tinker 
presumably reasoned that with the great im- 
provement in fire protection, the time had 
come to reactivate work in promoting good 
Management on privately owned land. This 
was the period when Wahlenberg was en- 
gaged in his tax-depletion work in the West 
and when growth study plots and manage- 
ment plans were being prepared through- 
out the rest of the country. It was during 
this period that I joined up with the Forest 
Service and was assigned to the Northeast 
under the direction of Bob Evans and Gus 
Lentz. My job was to visit the brass of large 
land-owning companies and attempt to in- 
terest them In placing their holdings under 
management, and quite a job it was. In 
Maine, the work was relatively easy, There 
I could capitalize on the work Austin Cary 
did many years ago. In West Virginia and 
Kentucky, the going was really tough. There 
the lands were owned chiefly by coal com- 
panies and their main concern seemed to 
be to make the timber last until the under- 
lying coal was exhausted. In spite of that, 
every report I submitted to the companies 
invariably ended with a recommendation to 
hire a forester to manage their holdings. 

In 1939, there was as far as I know not a 
single industrially employed forester in West 
Virginia. According to latest reports, there 
are 30. I don't know how much credit for 
this can be placed upon my early work TI 
hope some. For I worked too hard not to 
be permitted the pleasure of thinking I at 
least prepared the ground, even though I 
may be the victim of an illusion, 

The third and probably the most signifi- 
cant event that happened during the 1930's 
was the enactment in 1937 of the Norris- 
Doxey Act. At that time the management 
assistance programs of all but a few States 
were nonexistent, or, at best, pretty weak. 
Prior to that time, a greatly understaffed 
Extension Service was practically the only 
agency doing any work with the small land- 
owner. After a few false starts, while we 
were attempting to learn the difference 
between farm forestry and forest farming, 
the Norris-Doxey program emerged in the 
familiar pattern -of Forest Service-State 
Forester cooperation and from then on its 
progress Was swift and sure. Today, many 
States with excellent private assistance 
programs have built these programs on the 
foundation of the Norris-Doxey Act. Here 
there is no chance for delusion, no question 
of the tie-in. Practically everyone recog- 
nizes that the present State programs for 
giving ald to the small landowners are the 
direct result of the Norris-Doxey Act. To- 
day, in surroundings much different from 
those in 189], the Forest Service is con- 


tinuing its work in private forestry—and not 


alone as was then the case, 

Forty-three States now have Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Cooperative Fire Control programs. 
Non-Federal lands, 369 million acres, are 
receiving some degree of protection. The 
“Keep America Green,” Smokey Bear pro- 
grams, and many priyate citizens are all 
working together toward better protection 
of our private forests. 

Forty-five States, and many Inndowners, 
are now involved in the Cooperative Clarke- 
McNary Tree Planting program. In 1952 
over 300 million trees were distributed from 
State-operated nurseries. Pulp and lumber 
companies are distributing small trees to 
owners who want to plant idle acres. Some 
of these concerns own and operate nurseries. 
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The Future Farmers, 4-H Clubs, Junior 
Chambers of Commerce, Garden Clubs, the 
More Trees Program, and Trees for Tomor- 
row are just some of the groups now inter- 
ested in planting more of the 62 million 
acres of poorly stocked and denuded privately 
owned lands that should be growing com- 
mercial crops of trees. 

Thirty-nine States with some 270 State- 
employed farm or service foresters are now 
providing on-the-ground technical advice 
and assistance in forest management and 
processing to owners of small forests and 
mills, In 1945, cutting was good on only 
about 4 percent of these small properties— 
it has been estimated that now somewhere 
around 15 percent of this small-owner acre- 
age is under good management. There 
seems every likelihood that this improve- 
ment will continue at an accelerated pace, 
for within the past few years many others 
have been working with the small land- 
owners. Consulting foresters, industry 
sponsored conservation foresters, programs 
such as Tree Farms, all are making a real 
contribution to better management on the 
small woodland. \ 

Public participation in the protection of 
private forests from insects and disease has 
made slower progress than the other phases 
of private forestry I have discussed. 
Through cooperative efforts, several large 
outbreaks have been controlled recently. 
During the past several weeks the Council 
of State Governments has had under con- 
sideration a sample State law designed to 
strengthen State participation in this im- 
portant filed. A copy of this proposed law 
persumably will be sent to each State's at- 
torney general this coming winter for pos- 
sible consideration by the State legislatures. 

As I noted, most of the work of the For- 
est Service in private forestry is done through 
the State foresters. There are, however, a 
Tew special jobs that the Forest Service still 
does directly. For example, we do a contract 
job for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram in the naval stores belt in the South- 
east. There were are attempting not only 
to improve turpentine practices but also 
timber management practices. In Missis- 
sippi, we are doing a planting job in connec- 
tion with flood prevention work. Probably 
the best known of our direct work is that 
done by that small group of highly specialized 
men working in very limited fields. We have 
a nursery specialist in the Southeast who is 
called upon by State foresters and industrial 
concerns to help with specialized nursery 
problems. In the Lake States we have a 
specialist presently working with 4 pulp 
companies owning some 800,000 acres in the 
adoption of an electrographic process for a 
continuous forest inventory. Everyone con- 
nected with these special jobs agrees that 
the work can best be done by the Forest 
Service, because no one State and no one 
company has full time need for such highly 
specialized talent, 

Frankly, the Forest Service is happy that 
60 many people and so many organizations 
are now interested in promoting better man- 
agement on privately owned forest land. We 
have every reason to be interested in the 
programs of the State foresters, industry, 
4-H Clubs, chambers of commerce, ete. This 
is a most natural interest because these 
programs are the very things the Forest 
Service has been hoping and working for 
these many years. The early leaders in the 
Bureau of Forestry have passed on. Were 
they alive today, I'm sure the present pat- 
tern of cooperation between Federal, State, 
and private agencies and landowners would 
please them, It would be especially pleasing 
when they realized that this present-day 
pattern has come about chiefly because all 
of us have insisted on following the policy 
of cooperation they first adopted back in 
1910. 


1954 
Farmer Is Being Shortchanged Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American farmer is still being 
shortchanged. He is almost at the bot- 
tom rung of the economic ladder. It is 
a know fact today that the prices he 
receives for the food and fiber. that he 
produces are lower than they were more 
than 10 years ago. 

This is an incredible situation, Mr. 
Speaker, yet it is recognized that the 
farmer is paying 50 percent or more for 
the things that he buys to put his farm 
into production. Unless we come to 
grips with this situation the farmer will 
eventually be liquidated. When farm 
purchasing power decreases our whole 
economic system is threatened. 

Is it reasonable, Mr. Speaker, to ask 
for some explanation for the difference 
between the cost of the bottle of milk 
that I buy and what my dairy farmer 
pays for it? The average price for a 
quart of milk is 22 cents, yet the farmer 
receives only 7 or 8 cents for that same 
quart of milk. Why this great discrep- 
ancy between the producer—the farm- 
er—and myself, the consumer? I have 
never seen or heard a real answer to 
that question. It has been established, 
however, that the farmer gets on all food 
commodities about 43 cents of the con- 
sumer's dollar. It is much less than 
that for the dairy farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am talking about the 
biggest business in this country—that 
is the food business. Is it not therefore 
the No. 1 domestic problem? I think 
it is. 

In this connection I refer to a recent 
article by Mr. Louis Bromfield, farmer 
as well as an excellent writer, in which 
he points out that the total investment 
in land, livestock, machinery, and build- 
ings by the American farmer is larger 
than the total investment in all of in- 
dustry in this country. Further he says 
that 50 percent upward of the citizenry 
derives, directly or indirectly, its em- 
ployment, income, wages, and purchas- 
ing power from an agricultural base. 
Agriculture is indeed the Nation's big- 
gest business and food is its principal 
product. 

Mr. Speaker, in Wisconsin, my beloved 
State, the dairy farm is the biggest busi- 
ness and I am yery proud of it. The 
men and women who own and operate 
those dairy farms are hardworking, 
honest, conscientious, God-fearing peo- 
ple, who work from sunup and past sun- 
down to complete their daily chores, 
aided by their sons and daughters. 

My interest, therefore, Mr. Speaker, is 
chiefly in the welfare of my Wisconsin 
dairy farmers, A valuable report just 
issued by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture is most illuminating on the sub- 
ject of the price of milk and dairy 
products, 
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It points out that the farm price of 
milk and butterfat and the retail price 
of dairy products reached a peak in 
1962. However, since that time farm 
prices have dropped 20 points while re- 
tail prices have dropped only 9 points. 
The report further points out that farm 
prices for milk and butterfat in June 
of this year—1954—were 10 percent be- 
low their 1947-49 average, while retail 
prices in dairy products were 3 percent 
higher than in the earlier period. 

In my own congressional district, where 
considerable of the fluid milk goes into 
the Chicago market, my farmers have 
received 8 cents a quart, while farmers 
who supply milk for the New York City 
market received 12 cents a quart in June 
1954 for fluid use which cost urban 
housewives 25 cents a quart to their 
doors. Again I ask the same question, 
What is the cause for this considerable 
spread between producer and consumer? 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the answer to 
this question is partially answered by 
this same report, which points out that 
every dollar spent by the American 
housewife for domestically produced 
goods 56 cents now goes for Processing, 
marketing, and transportation charges. 
The farmer receives 44 cents, and out 
of this 44 cents about 30 cents goes to 
purchasing of tractors, trucks, plows, 
gasoline, fertilizer, and other supplies 
required by modern farming. 

On that basis, Mr. Speaker, the farmer 
and his family have about 14 cents out 
of each consumer dollar spent for do- 
mestically produced food for their work 
and investment, The farmer's share, 
according to the latest figures, the con- 
sumer's dollar has dropped in recent 
years and months as farm prices have 
declined, while retail food prices have 
remained at 1952 peak levels, 

This is the problem, it seems to me, 
that needs considerable study and at- 
tention by this Congress and those that 
are to follow. There is no good reason 
under the sun why the American farmer, 
and especially the dairy farmer who 
works so hard for what he gets in re- 
turn, should be on the lowest rung of our 
economic ladder. Obviously the farmer 
is being shortchanged. 


More Repercussions of Rigid Price 
Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr, WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a sit- 
uation which borders on the ridiculous 
and certainly is uneconomical has arisen 
as another indirect result of the unreal- 
istic program of rigid price supports 
which is presently in effect. 

Pacific Northwest farmers, whether 
dairymen, poultrymen, or producers of 
turkeys and meat animals, who are re- 
quired to feed grain to their livestock 
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and poultry have historically used large 
quantities of oats in their feeding pro- 


gram. 

Insufficient oats are raised in western 
Washington to take care of requirements 
of these farmers and on many occasions 
it has proven necessary and desirable to 
import this feed material from western 
Canada. 


Late in 1953 the United States entered 
into an agreement with the Canadian 
Government which limits shipments of 
oats from Canada to the United States to 
23 million bushels during the period from 
December 10, 1953, to September 1954, 
in order to reduce the impact of imports 
on the domestic price-support program. 
This quota has now been used and it 
therefore is impossible for farm feeders 
to import any oats from Canada for the 
next 2 months. It is necessary therefore 
for these farmers to bring oats from as 
far away as Minneapolis, resulting in a 
$20 per ton freight haul. 

There is no intention to criticize my 
good friends in Minnesota for their ef- 
forts to protect the markets for the prod- 
ucts of their farms. However, it would 
seem more sensible to me if a reasonable 
import duty could be placed on Canadian 
oats which might be imported above the 
quota, thereby allowing the Treasury of 
the Government of the United States as 
well as the farm feeders of my district to 
profit from the purchase by them of feed 
oats in Vancouver, British Columbia, in- 
stead of what seems to me to be an un- 
necessary and ridiculous freight pay- 
ment for the hauling of oats for 2,000 
miles. 

As long as high-rigid price supports 
are in effect, situations such as this are 
bound to arise. Dislocations of grain 
plantings and wasteful long hauls of 
produce are but two of the many evils 
of the present uneconomical and dis- 
credited price-support program. 


Why Red China Should Not Be Admitted 
to U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following declaration of Mr. Mat- 
thew Woll, first vice president, American 
Federation of Labor, and chairman, 
free trade-union committee, which ap- 
peared in the International Free Trade 
Union News. 

Mr. Woll's statement follows: 

Way Communist Cutna SHOULD Nor BA 
ADMITTED TO THE UNTTED NATIONS 

The question of admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations should be de- 
cided only in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

There exists a widespread notion that 
the United Nations is an organization which 
is open to all states which care to apply 
for membership. This assumption has no 
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foundation in the present Charter of the 
United Nations, On the basis of the existing 
charter, only those states which fulfill cer- 
tain conditions may be members of the 
U. N. As long as the charter has not been 
changed, its provisions regulating member- 
ship are binding. 

The Charter of the U. N. contains no pro- 
vision dealing with a case where the right 
of the government of a member to repre- 
sent that state in the U. N. is challenged 
and another government claims the right to 
appoint representatives to the U. N. How- 
ever, as already mentioned, the U. N. Charter 
does set conditions which a state must fulfill 
in order to qualify for membership in the 
U.N. 

Since a state is represented by its govern- 
ment, it is evident that it is the govern- 
ment which must fulfill the conditions for 
membership in the United Nations. 

The articles of the charter in regard to 
membership read: 

“Art. 3. The original members of the 
United Nations shall be states which, hav- 
ing participated in the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at San 
Francisco, or having previously signed the 
declaration of the United Nations of Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, sign the present charter and 
ratify it in accordance with article 110. 

“Art. 4. (1) Membership in the United 
Nations is open to all other peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the present charter and, in the 
Judgment of the Organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations. 

“(2) The admission of any such state to 
membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendations of the Secu- 
rity Council. 

“Ant. 5. A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement ac- 
tion has been taken by the Security Council 
may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. The exercise of 
these rights and privileges may be restored 
by the Security Council. 

“Arr. 6. A member of the United Nations 
which has persistently violated the prin- 
ciples contained in the present charter may 
be expelled from the Organization by the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council.” 

The charter distinguishes between original 
members and future members. China is one 
of the original members, Article 4 enumer- 
ates the conditions a state has to fulfill to 
become a member of the U. N. These con- 
ditions are: (1) To accept the obligations 
contained in the charter; (2) to be a peace- 
loving state; (3) to be able and willing to 
carry out the obligations contained in the 
charter. That the Charter considers all 
original members as peace loving can be 
inferred from the fact that article 4 uses 
that formula—all other peace-loving states. 
In other words, the charter requires that 
all members, subsequent as well as original 
members, must be peace loving: It is evi- 

dent that Communist China does not fulfill 
this condition. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

According to international law, the new 
government must fulfill the following re- 
quirements in order to be eligible for mem- 
bership in the U. N.: (1) It must be inde- 
pendent. (2) It must be in effective control 
of the territory and the population of the 
member state. 

Nothing has happened since Mao Tse-tung 
seized power, with the ald of Russian arms 
and leadership, to indicate that his regime 
is independent in its foreign policy or even 
in its domestic policy. Here one must raise 
the question: What does effective control 
mean? There is nothing in the U. N. Charter 
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which implies, let alone provides, that con- 
trol is synonymous with undestrained and 
savage terror. In reference to this, we point 
to the following evaluation of the Mao Tse- 
tung dictatorship by the Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly: “He represents a government 
which has boasted of killing two and a 
quarter million of its subjects.” (July 15, 
1954.) 

Similarly, according to international law, 
a so-called government-in-exile can be con- 
sidered. as the government of the occupied 
state as long as it continues its efforts to 
obtain, by means of war, control of the ter- 
ritory of the state concerned. There is no 
question that the Nationalist Government, 
momentarily having its official seat at For- 
mosa, meets this qualification. Communist 
China's shipping has been hard hit by Na- 
tionalist naval action. Civilians, trade 
unionists, peasants, and even soldiers on the 
Chinese mainland are frequently being ar- 
rested, sent to forced labor camps, and being 
executed for their loyalty to the Nationalist 
Government and hostility to the Communist 
regime as a foreign-imposed dictatorship. 

And lest we forget, on December 14, 1950, 
the General Assembly of the U. N. adopted 
the following resolution: “The General As- 
sembly * * * recommends that, whenever 
more than one authority claims to be the 
government entitled to represent a member 
state in the U. N., the question should be 
considered in the light of the purposes and 
principles of the charter and the circum- 
stances of each case. 

Not even the most ardent apologist for 
the Mao Tse-tung regime could offer the 
flimsiest evidence that the Peiping dictator- 
ship has shown any indication of acting in 
the light of the purposes and principles of 
the charter. It did not do so in Korea, 
It did not do so in Indochina. It is not 
doing so in its treatment of the Chinese peo- 
ple who are being subjected to brutal ex- 
ploitation and savage persecution. 

According to article 4, paragraph 2 of the 
charter, a state which fulfills the above-men- 
tioned conditions can be admitted to mem- 
bership in the U. N. only by a decision of the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. According to the 
express provisions of article 18, paragraph 2, 
a two-thirds majority of the members pre- 
sent and voting is required for a decision 
by which the General Assembly admits a 
state to membership in the U. N. In con- 
formity with article 27, paragraph 3, the 
above-mentioned recommendation of the 
Security Council shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of 7 members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent mem- 
bers. Since this recommendation is not a 
procedural matter, all permanent members 
must vote for it. 

Consequently, no state can become a mem- 
ber of the U. N. against the will of one of 
the great powers. Actually, the Soviet Union 
has prevented the admission of a number 
of states to the U. N. by casting a veto in 
the Security Council, thereby making im- 

ble the required recommendation of 
the Security Council to the General Assem- 
b 


y. 

In his statement of July 9, 1954, made at 
his news conference, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles declared: 

“In view of the fact that the charter tests 
as to eligibility obviously relate to govern- 
ments, or can only be applied in terms of 
governments, it seems to me that if you 
look at the substance of the matter rather 
than the form, the question of the eligibility 
of a new government should be subject to 
the same voting tests as the admission of a 
new state.” 

The question arises then: Why should the 
United States not exercise its veto power 
to block the admission of the Communist 
Chinese regime to the General Assembly 
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of the United Nations as well as to pre- 
vent its being seated on the Security Coun- 
cll of the U. N.—as announced by Secretary 
of State Dulles? 

WHAT U. N. EXPERIENCE TEACHES 


In dealing with this question, it will prove 
useful to review some cases where the appli- 
cations of states to membership in the U. N. 
were not accepted. Some of the arguments 
which were advanced on those occasions ap- 
ply Just as much and are just as correct in 
rejecting the admission of Communist China 
to the U.N. 

Article 3 and article 4 of the charter stipu- 
late that only “states” can be members of 
the U. N. According to Hans Kelsen, the 
Law of the United Nations, London, 1950, 
pages 68 H: “This point is of importance if 
the admission of a new state Is at issue, which 
has not yet been recognized as such by all, 
or some, of the Members. The nonrecogni- 
tion by a member of a community as a new 
state may manifest itself by the fact that no 
diplomatic relations exist between this mem- 
ber of the United Nations and the applicant 
community. Since general international law 
does not institute an objective authority to 
decide whether a community is a state in 
the sense of international law, it depends 
upon each member of the Security Council 
and of the General Assembly to answer this 
question according to its own discretion.” 

Thus, Poland refused to vote for the ad- 
mission of the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans- 
jordan, because Poland did not consider the 
latter “a sovereign state“ (Security Council, 
Official Records, ist year, 2d series; Suppl. 
No. 4, p. 136). The United States refused to 
vote for the admission of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic because “the United States 
Government had yet to receive information 
which convinced it that the Mongolian Peo- 
ple's Republic was in fact an independent 
state“ (Security Council, Official Records, 2d 
year, Special Suppl. 3, p. 11). 

The representative of Australia made the 
statement that states occupied by foreign 
troops (such as Austria, Hungary, Italy, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria) “could not be regarded as 
sovereign or independent” (ibid., pp. 20, 52). 
At the July 14, 1948, meeting of the Security 
Council Committee on the Admission of New 
Members, the representative of the Soviet 
Union suggested that the committee post- 
pone consideration of the application of Cey- 
lon pending receipt of information from the 
Ceylon Government establishing its position 
as a sovereign and indepedent state. (Doc. 
8%/ C. 2./8. R. 26.) 

During the discussion of the application 
of the Outer Mongolian People's Republic in 
the Security Council, the delegate of China 
declared that the applicant was not a peace- 
loving state within the terms of the charter 
(Doc. 8/479, pp. 39-46). 

In the discussion of the applications for 
membership of Ireland and Portugal, the 
delegate of the Soviet Union stated that his 
government could not support these appli- 
cations, because these countries had no diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union. (Doc, 
8/177.) 

In this connection, it may also be worth- 
while to quote from resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly, in regard to Franco 
Spain, 3 i; 

On the motion of the Mexican delegation, 
Commission I of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence decided to insert in the records of the 
Commission the following statement: “It 
is the understanding of the delegation of 
Mexico that paragraph 2 of chapter III (art. 
4 of the charter) cannot be applied to the 
states whose regimes have been established 
with the help of military forces belonging to 
the countries which have waged war against 
the United Nations, as long as those regimes 
are in power.” (Verbatim minutes of third 
meeting of Commission I, U. N., CIO doc. 
1167 1/10, pp. 20-29.) 
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A GUIDING BASIC PRINCIPLE 


At its 26th meeting, the General Assem- 
bly adopted the following resolution: 

“1. The General Assembly recalls that the 
San Francisco Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion according to which paragraph 2 of ar- 
ticle 4 of chapter U of the United Nations 
Charter ‘cannot apply to states whose regimes 
have been installed with the help of armed 
forces of countries which have fought against 
the United Nations so long as these regimes 
are in power.’ 

“2. The General Assembly recalls that at 
the Potsdam Conference the Governments 
of the United Kindom, the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union stated that 
they would not support a request for ad- 
mission to the United Nations of the pres- 
ent Spanish Government ‘which, having 
been founded with the support of the axis 
powers, in view of its origin, its nature, its 
record, and its close association with the 
aggressor states, does not possess the neces- 
sary qualifications to justify its admission.’ 

“3. The General Assembly, in endorsing 
these two statements, recommends that the 
members of the United Nations should act 
in accordance with the letter and the spirit 
of these statements in the conduct of their 
future relations with Spain.” 

At its 59th meeting, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution in which it recom- 
mended: 

“That the Franco Government of Spain be 
debarred from membership in international 
agencies established by or brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations, and from 
participation in conferences or other activi- 
ties which may be arranged by the United 
Nations or by these agencies, until a new and 
acceptable government is formed in 
Spain; * * * that if, within a reasonable 
time, there is not established a government 
which derives its authority from the con- 
sent of the governed, committed to respect 
freedom of speech, religion, and assembly 
and to the prompt holding of an election in 
which the Spanish people, free from force and 
intimidation and regardless of party, may ex- 
press their will, the Security Council con- 
sider the adequate measures to be taken in 
order to remedy the situation. * * *” 

The preamble to this resolution states, in 


“The General Assembly, convinced that the 
Franco Fascist Government of Spain, which 
was imposed by force upon the Spanish peo- 
ple with the aid of the Axis Powers and which 
gave material assistance to the Axis Powers 
in the war, does not represent the Spanish 
people, and by its continued control of Spain 
is making impossible the participation of the 
Spanish people with the peoples of the United 
Nations in international affairs.” 

Most of the indictments made against 
Franco Spain can also be leveled at Com- 
munist China. The Chinese Communist 
regime was imposed upon the people of China 
with outside (Russian) help. It fought 
against the United Nations and was con- 
demned by the U. N. as an aggressor. The 
moment it signed an armistice agreement 
with the U. R. in the Korean theater of its 
aggressive war, the Peiping dictatorship 
rushed its volunteer troops and vast stores of 
military equipment to Indochina where it 
resorted to new aggression and hurled its 
armed forces against the democratic Viet- 
namese and France, a member of the United 
Nations. 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR COMMUNISM? 


But it might be argued that the free world 
should not apply against the Communist 
Chinese e the same rules which it 
pledged to apply against the Falangist regime 

of Spain. This type of approach is unprin- 
` eipled and impractical. It is dangerously 
unrealistic to give preferential treatment to 
one type of totalitarian usurpers (the Com- 
munist type) as against another brand (the 
Palangist). Imposition from without and 
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usurpation from within should never be re- 
warded or legitimatized, regardless of their 
source, origin or flag. We know nothing 
more unrealistic than to give preferential and 
favored treatment to any particular form of 
totalitarianism. 

It would be suicidal rather than realistic 
to give special privileges or preference to 
the Communist expression of foreign-im- 
posed despotism and usurpation, particularly 
at a moment in history when it represents 
the gravest threat to world peace and free- 
dom and on an occasion when it involves 
not a small and poor country but so great 
a people and so vast an area as China. 

In this connection, we also stress that we 
do not have the slightest preference for 
Russian totalitarianism as against Chinese 
totalitarian dictatorship. In fact, since the 
founding of the U. N., the U. S. S. R. has be- 
come the principal aggressor. It is today 
the primary motive force directing and mak- 
ing possible Chinese aggression. If the So- 
viet Union were to apply today for member- 
ship In the U. N., it would be ineligible for 
admission under the Charter of the U. N. 


LET CHINESE PEOPLE DECIDE 


The Peiping regime does not represent the 
Chinese people. Through it has had abso- 
lute power as a totalitarian dictatorship for 
more than 5 years, the Mao Tse-tung regime 
has not dared to hold a national election— 
even of the so-called people's democracy 
plebiscite type in vogue in the most back- 
ward Balkan lands under the Communist 
yoke. 

To date, there has been only one occasion 
on which Chinese from the mainland have 
had an opportunity to vote on whether they 
desired or declined to live under a system 
of Soviet dictatorship. Of about 21,000 Chi- 
nese war prisoners in the Korean conflict who 
were polled by the International Commis- 
sion—after considerable harangue, pressure 
and threats against them and their families 
by official representatives of the Peiping re- 
gime—more than 14,000 voted “no.” They 
decided not to return to their homeland. 
The overwhelming majority decided that it 
chose not to live under the Soviet system. 
The International Commission which super- 
vised this vote consisted of representatives 
of Communist Russian-dominated Polish and 
Czechoslovak governments and representa- 
tives of India, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

This is all the more significant tn view 
of the fact that in his letter to the All- 
China National Salvation League (1937), 
Mao Tse-tung pledged: “We even agree to 
submit to a democratic decision of the 
ple of the whole country the question of 
whether the Soviet system of soclety Is to be 
adopted by the whole of China or not.” 

We wonder why Prime Minister Nehru 
and others who are so eager to catapult Com- 
munist China into the U. N. have forgotten 
this pledge by Mao Tse-tung. Why do not 
these advocates of the Peiping Communist 
regime propose and champion the idea of 
holding such a U. N.-supervised democratic 
election throughout all Chinese territory? 
Can they think of a more peaceful, positive 
and constructive way of settling the Chinese 
issue, of reducing to a minimum all interna- 
tional tension emanating from this source, 
and of assuring the Chinese people a gov- 
ernment which represents rather than re- 

es them? Can Attlee, Bevan, Nehru, 
and their supporters concelve of a more 
realistic, more sound and more just way of 
bringing back into the community of free 
and peaceful peoples the entire great Chinese 
nation? 
CONCLUSION 

Finally, we do not say that everyone who 
seeks the admission of Communist China in- 
to the U. N. is a Communist or even an ap- 
peaser of Moscow-Peiping aggression. There 
are some who honestly believe that U. N. 
membership for the Mao Tse-tung regime 
will transform and reform the character of 
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the Peiping dictatorship. This Is nothing 
but wishful thinking. For years, five Iron 
Curtain regimes (U. S. S. R., Ukraine, Byelo- 
russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia) have been 
inthe U.N. Their active participation in the 
life of the United Nations and their con- 
tinuous and close association with the other 
members of the U. N. have not served to re- 
form them or change their character. : 

On the other hand, the granting of U. N. 
membership to the Communist Chinese ag- 
gressor, who has waged war against the 
United Nations, will serve to legalize and 
lend moral responsibility to the Peiping dic- 
tatorship. It will discourage and demoralize 
the democratic forces on the Chinese main- 
land and in every overseas Chinese com- 
munity throughout Asia where they are of 
vital economic and political importance to 
the cause of democracy and peace. Such ad- 
mission will strengthen the hand and 
sharpen the terror of the Communist 
regime within China proper. 

Moreover, such international recognition 
of the Communist regime would have a dis- 
astrous effect on the democratic anti-Com- 
munist forces within the neighboring coun- 
tries of Mao Tse-tung China. It would, 
thereby, jeopardize their national independ- 
ence and greatly encourage the subversive 
forces seeking to undermine the democratic 
institutions and destroy the democratic 
rights of the people of Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Indonesia, and even India, 
itself. In short, such international recog- 
nition of the aggressor Communist regime in 
China would encourage and facilitate the 
Mao Tse-tung warlords to step up their terror 
campaign against the national independence 
and territorial integrity of all these non=- 
Communist countries. 

Let us not forget the lessons of the catas- 
trophic experience the free world had with 
the Nazi totalitarian dictatorship. Every 
time the democracies accepted and honored 
any act of aggression and conquest by Hitler, 
they weakened inside the neighboring coun- 
tries resistance to Nazi subversion and ag- 
gression and encouraged the Hitlerite war- 
lords to resort to further military conquest 
and imperialist expansion. This false policy 
inevitably led to World War II. Let us not 
return to this false policy, for it can lead 
only to another and even more terrible world 
conflagration. 


For God and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, July 4, 1954, the congregation of the 
Monroe (Ohio) Methodist Church lis- 
tened to an outstanding Independence 
Day sermon delivered by its minister, 
Rev. W. E. Ballinger. 

The sermon dealt so effectively with 
a number of phases of the Communist 
menace that excerpts therefrom were 
printed in many newspapers through- 
out Ohio. 

I feel that this matter is of such na- 
tional significance that at least portions 
of this splendid sermon should be made 
available to all through the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

For Gop AND COUNTRY 

On the Fourth of July we naturally turn 
our thoughts to the freedoms of our coun- 
try. It was on that day that “our fathers 
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brought forth on this continent a new Na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” When Lincoln spoke these words, 
this country was “engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that Nation, or any nation 
50 conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure.“ Our Nation survived that test and 
has since become a great Nation. 

Now, another testing time bas come. This 
time we are confronted by a world force that 
has become very powerful. It began in 1917 
with a Handful of revolutionaries in Russia. 
After World War II the Communists were 
ready to push rapidly toward new goals, To- 
day their influence covers one-quarter of the 
world's territory and one-third of its popu- 
lation. 

But its outward power is not its greatest 
danger. It is subtle. It is definitely anti- 
Christian. It has thousands of dedicated 
adherents who are as consecrated to their 
task of world revolution as the most devout 
Christians are to their task of converting the 
world. However, there is a difference in their 
methods. Christians are taught the methods 
of Christ: The golden rule; love of enemies. 
Communists are taught to do whatever is 
expedient for the moment: Perhaps the 
golden rule, perhaps sabotage or violence; 
perhaps truth or lie—whichever will bring 
the immediately desired results. 

A sad thing is that, even today, many are 
not awake to the dangers of this subtle foe. 
Their words and deeds indicate it. My chief 
concern today is with those who are unaware 
of the dangers of communism. They are the 
people who could and should lead us out 
of the morass we are in—the intellectuals. 
If they do not lead, the radicals may take 
over. In arousing capable but Indifferent 
people any leader is likely to overstimulate 
those who are more conscientious and wide 
awake. The minister has this problem, 
Thus, there emerges another extreme: Those 
who “have a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge.” é 

The people are still asking many questions 
about Communist infiltration into high 
places. They have a right to know the an- 
sewers. 

The questions are: Why was Major Peress 
promoted and given an honorable discharge 
after it was known that he was a Com- 
munist? Who was responsible for that ac- 
tion? Why, in the eyes of certain ones of 
the elite press and of many politicians, is it 
so much worse for a duly elected Senator of 
the United State to have received a summary 
of a secret Federal Bureau of Investigation 
report, than it is for Communist stooges in 
the employ of the Government to rifle secret 
files almost without rebuke? Judging from 
the number of words that have emanated 
from certain sources, one would think that 
the Senator is the only offender. i 

The truth is that many of the liberal in- 
tellectuals were once so deceived by Com- 
munist promises and propaganda that they 
are yet stunned and confused. Do not mis- 
understand me. They are not Communists. 
They are genteel idealists whom we enjoy 
knowing. They are unsuspicious characters 
who are quickly influenced by a philosophy 
which is purported to be like their own. 
Thus, when the Communists advoeated a new 
social order free from capitalism, that fit 
their philosophy. When they said they were 
for peace, it coincided with their great long- 
ing for peace. Many of them felt that out 
of the commingling of Communist doctrine 
with Christianity, or, in some instances, from 
the clash between the two, there would come 
a snythesis in which communism would 
drop its bad features, and Christianity would 
adopt the Communist economic theory and 
its avowed espousal of peace. 

Let me quote a few things that will show 
you what I mean. These statements have 
been taken from the Christian Century 
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unless otherwise stated. Kirby Page on July 
10, 1934, wrote concerning capitalism, “The 
only Christian thing to do with the com- 
petitive struggle for self-interest is to end 
it.“ Jerome Davis in his contribution to 
the book, Preaching and the Social Crisis, 
on page 46, wrote: “We must fearlessly 
preach the doom of the existing order.” And 
on page 54: “Such a religious faith * * * 
will probably recognize that capitalism is 
an evil as slavery once was.“ Jesse S. 
Dancy on March 25, 1936, asserted: “Capital- 
ism has now generally succeeded slavery, but 
it demands a cheapening of human values 
equal to that imposed by slavery.” 

This economic ideology was so influential 
when the World Council of Churches met 
at Amsterdam in 1948 that communism and 
capitalism were equally condemned. In the 
October 1948, Christian Herald, Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling commented on this; “* to 
condemn (capitalism) equally with commu- 
nism, which damns God and denies human 
personality while it liquidates religion and 
glorifies statism, is to to an overwhelming 
majority in all faiths (in America) rank 
hypocrisy.” 

In the current issue of his magazine (July 
1954) Dr. Poling reminds his readers of that 
statement and then declares concerning the 
World Council meeting, to be held in Evan- 
ston, II., next month: "Evanston must de- 
clare communism anti-religious, anti-Christ, 
and utterly antagonistic to everything for 
which the Christian Church should stand, 
or Evanston will divide the American 
Protestant community.” 

The other issue that has caused many to 
be sympathetic with the Russian experiment 
is peace. On December 25, 1935, Harry F. 
Ward argued that Christians must work 
with Communists for peace. Communism 
is against war, is determined to abolish it 
by the elimination of its causes. Similarly, 
Kirby Page, a little earlier in the year (Au- 
gust 21) said that Communists do not ad- 
vocate violence. They are a peace-loving 
people, bent on establishing a grand new 
order. It is strange that such a pacifist 
could be so completely fooled. The belief 
that communism was peace loving persisted. 
Because of it many of the liberals signed the 
phony Stockholm peace petitions. 

Next, I must speak of some wishful think- 
ing about Russia. Hugh Vernon White on 
November 23, 1932, expressed it in these 
words: “And yet one looks wistfully at Rus- 
sia, and prayerfully. Will not God give suc- 
cess to that effort of a great nation to free 
itself from the exploitation of the many by 
the few * * *?” Jerome Davis, January 28, 
1948, compared the two zones of occupation 
in Germany and concluded that the Rus- 
slans were overcoming the hostility of the 
Germans, and the Western Allies were losing 
popularity. I wonder what Mr. Davis thought 
when the East German riots occurred last 
year. 

Finally, it fs our duty to be the best pos- 
sible Christians. The layman should con- 
sistently take his place in the church at 
every service. He should be an influence 
for righteousness in his work, his business, 
or his profession. The world is locking for 
the man who is living a clean, honest life, 
and shows Christian love to all whom he 
meets. It is by the example of our lives 
more than by our words or our arguments 
that we influence others, Christianity is 
caught rather than taught. 

The minister should heed the words of St. 
Paul: “It pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe.” It is 
the duty of the Christian minister to preach 
at every opportunity. It is a matter of record 
that the great spiritual revivals came as a 
result of increased preaching. It was true 
in the days of Jesus and the Apostles. It 
happened with St. Francis and St, Xavier. 
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It was true In the days of the Reformation. 
The Methodist revival in both England and 
America followed the same pattern. Always 
great preaching has brought great revivals. 

There are signs that renewed interest in 
preaching is taking place in America. One 
of the signs is the success of Dr. Billy Gra- 
ham in America and England. His success 
in England should cause him to be welcomed 
home and used of God more than ever in 
this country. With this renewed interest in 
preaching God grant, as I am sure He will, 
that there shall come a turning to truth, 
honesty, and righteousness by our people 
from the top officials in Washington to the 
lowliest ones in the villages and the town- 
ships. There will then come genuine benl- 
ing of our land. God promised Soloman and 
the people of Israel what He promises to 
all people of all time, “If my people which 
are called by my name, shall humble them- 
selves and pray, and seek my face, and turn 
from their wicked ways, then will I hear 
from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land.” 


Hon. Laurie Battle 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I wish to pay tribute to our 
colleague, LAURIE BATTLE, who is retir- 
ing as Representative from the Ninth 
District of Alabama which he has served 
80 loyally, devotedly, and energetically 
since the 80th Congress. He served as 
a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee during the 80th- 
Congress and was appointed to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
January 18, 1949, during the 81st Con- 
gress, and has served on that commit- 
tee ever since. 

During the 82d Congress, LAURIE 
BATTLE served as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy. 
Acutely conscious of his responsibilities 
and the importance of foreign economic 
policy in the foreign affairs of our Na- 
tion, he conducted a thorough study of 
the question of the trade of the free 
world with the Soviet bloc—East-West 
trade. As a result of this thorough and 
painstaking study, there emerged the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
of 1949, which is known around the en- 
tire globe as the Battle Act, after the 
name of the distinguished author 
LAURIE BATTLE, The Battle Act has been 
successful in curtailing the shipment of 
strategic items by our allies to Iron Cur- 
tain countries. In June 1951, he served 
as chairman of the Economics Section 
of a Special Study Mission to Europe 
made up of members of the Foreign 
Affairs, Armed Services, and Appropria- 
tions Committees. Other members of 
this section included the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter, now Governor of 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Richard 
B. Wigglesworth, and the Honorable 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. He filed a re- 
port with the Foreign Affairs Committee 
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just prior to its consideration of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951. I know that 
much of the reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of our foreign aid program 
following the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 resulted from the recommenda- 
tions made by his group. 

LAURIE BATTLE has always taken his re- 
sponsibilities as a Member of Congress 
and as a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee very seriously. To 
him public service is a great opportunity 
and a high responsibility. This funda- 
mental philosophy of LAURIE BATTLe’s 
has been constantly demonstrated dur- 
ing his service as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. No matter 
how small the bill being considered by 
the committee, LAURIE BATTLE has al- 
ways given it just as much careful at- 
tention as he has the larger and more 
Important measures. He brought to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee a sense of 
sincerity, a public consciousness, and a 
willingness to spend many arduous 
hours in bringing forth the best possible 
legislation in the public interest, all of 
which qualities will be sorely missed. 

I know that with his retirement there 
go the best wishes of his friends, his 
colleagues in the Congress, and his as- 
sociates on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


Today’s Challenge to the College Woman 
in Professions and in the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address of one of our women leaders 
in international affairs, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Shirley Enochs, which was made at the 
recent celebration of the 40th anni- 
versary of Westhampton College of the 
University of Richmond. 

Mrs. Enochs gave to the Westhampton 
alumnae a penetrating insight into our 
relations with our world neighbors. The 
international education exchange pro- 
gram of this country is a vital factor in 
our work toward world peace, Mrs, 
Enochs’ suggestions to college women 
on ways in which they can further in- 
national understanding can, I believe, 
stimulate more interest as well as more 
active support of the exchange program. 

Mrs. Enochs has such distinction as 
being the United States alternate dele- 
gate to the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. She is the United 
States delegate to the Inter-American 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
and she is chief of the international 
technical missions of the Social Security 
Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 


The address follows: 

Topar's CHALLENGE TO THE COLLEGE WOMAN 
IN PROFESSIONS AND IN THE COMMUNITY 
(By Elisabeth Shirley Enochs) 

It is a great privilege to have been invited 
to share in the celebration of Westhampton 
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College's 40th birthday, and to participate 
in this panel discussion of the challenge pre- 
sented to the college woman by the times in 
which we live. 

The invitation extended to me on behalf 
of the president of the University of Rich- 
mond and the dean of Westhampton College 
by your anniversary chairman, May Thomp- 
son Evans, said: “The theme for the anni- 
versary is Today's Challenge to the College 
Woman. A morning panel will develop the 
theme In Professions and in the Community, 
with the community including the city of 
Richmond and the world. We need you to 
speak from the world aspect.” 

This letter reached me just as I was return- 
ing from Caracas, Venezuela, where I served 
as a member of the delegation of the United 
States to the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference, and was preparing to take off on a 
second international assignment—as United 
States delegate to the annual meeting of 
the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood. This agency with 
the long name is one of the oldest and one 
of the most interesting of the specialized 
inter-American organizations of which our 
Government is a member. Its headquarters 
are in Montevideo, Uruguay. Attendance at 
the annual meetings of the Institute's direct- 
ing council thus affords opportunity for stop- 
overs in countries en route to confer with the 
technical experts recruited by our agency for 
assignment to missions of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, and with nationals of 
those countries who have studied in the 
United States under our auspices. My stop- 
overs this time were made in Brazil. Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Panama. Within 
the last 3 months I have, therefore, been in 
7 countries. 

When I said that it is a privilege to have 
been invited here today, I was not merely at- 
tempting to make a polite introductory re- 
mark. It is not often that a returned trav- 
eler has an opportunity to review before such 
an audience some of the problems that chal- 
lenge our country today and to enlist the 
cooperation of college women in meeting 
them. 

Many years ago, as a special correspondent 
for the New York Times, I used to cover 
the Institute of public affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Each year a Latin Amer- 
ican round table was a prominent feature 
of the institute, and there statesmen and 
diplomats from our sister republics told us 
what they thought about us, and little of 
it was good. Then, gradually, the change 
that set in with the Seventh Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference in Montevideo in 1933 began 
to make itself felt, and when, during the 
years of the Second World War, my work 
took me around South America 2 or 3 times 
a year, I observed that confidence was re- 
placing distrust and friendship was replac- 
ing hostility. Since the end of the war the 
pendulum shows signs of swinging back. 
Some of the speeches I heard at the Caracas 
conference reminded me of those I used to 
hear in the old days at the Latin American 
round table at Charlottesville, and I real- 
ized that we face a new challenge—that of 
strengthening the bases of understanding 
between our country and other parts of the 
world, 

On the evening of my arrival in Monte- 
video, I was spirited directly from my hotel 
to the home of a Uruguayan friend where 
a recently formed young people's club was 
holding its first meeting. The members 
were university students in their late ‘teens 
and early twenties. One of them came up 
to me and asked, “Senora Enochs, to what 
do you attribute the organized campaign of 
detraction against your country that seems 
to exist in our universities?” As I had not 
been in Uruguay for 3 years, I did not know 
that such a campaign existed. But he and 
others assured me that the university stu- 
dents generally have little to say about us 
that is good and some of them are sorely 
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troubled by the conflicting, and often de- 
rogatory opinions they hear about us. 

On the plane that brought me from Pan- 
ama to Miami, I found one of our leading 
women's magazines, and my eye was caught 
by a letter to the editors in which the writer 
spoke of a recent yisit to Lima, Peru. At 
the Peruvian North American Institute she 
found that the directors had compiled a 
list of the leading myths about the United 
States held to be truths by many Peruvians. 
Here are a few of them. I have heard them 
many times, not only in Peru, but elsewhere: 

Americans lead a frivolous life, without a 
spiritual side. 

Americans have no family life. 

Americans are interested only In dollars. 

American women are not conscious of 
moral values. 

To these I might add a few others, fre- 
quently mentioned by European, Latin 
American, and Far Eastern people: 

Americans have no culture; they are in- 
terested only in the, material side of life. 

Americans always make us feel inferior. 

Americans are less interested in learning 
about us and our problems than they are in 
boasting about themselves and their own 
progress. 

I could go on almost indefinitely. But 
the most serious criticisms stem from a be- 
lef that we are a Nation of divorcees, with 
no feeling for family life, with little or no 
interest in spiritual, moral and cultural val- 
ues, and with little sensitivity in dealing 
with people of other nations. 

To some extent these views are the result 
of the movies we export to other countries, 
Nevertheless, we ourselves cannot escape all 
of the blame. 

Some years ago a cousin of mine went to 
France to study at the University of Gren- 
oble. She sent me clippings from a number 
of French newspapers describing the antics 
of a group of American students who were 
touring France in an old car. It was during 
a period of inflation when the French 
ple were making great sacrifices to save their 
currency from further defiation. Imagine 
their reaction when the students gathered 
up what must have been a bushel of bank- 
notes and pasted them all over the outside 
of their automobile in preparation for their 
tour of France. That one thoughtless act 
created many enemies among people who 
until then had been our friends, and mil- 
lions of innocent Americans had to suffer 
as a result. 

At the peak of United States interest in 
the good neighbor policy, a group of club 
women from our country undertook a so- 
called goodwill tour of Latin America. In 
Chile, a country which has pioneered in 
about every kind of social and labor legis- 
lation they asked such questions as: “Does 
Chile have labor laws?" Far from creating 
goodwill, this resulted in the following com- 
ment by a former President of Chile: ‘Those 
North Americans. First it was the marines, 
Now it's the club women. 

Only a few evenings ago, many of you no 
doubt listened to the speech made by the 
President of the United States at the Co- 
lumbia University national bicentennial 
dinner in New York. 

In the course of his address the President 
said: 

“We send professors, scholars, and stu- 
dents out to the schools of the free world 
to promote understanding of us even as they 
grow in knowledge and understsnding of 
others. This practice must be accelerated. 

“We find room in our own schools for 
tens of thousands of young men and women 
from other lands who, within the American 
community, learn the truth about us and 
give understanding of their own people. 
This effort must be expanded.” 

Although the President used the word 
“knowledge” 15 times in the course of his 
remarks, he warned that we must not define 
knowledge of the truth solely in the narrow 
terms of mere fact or statistic or mathe- 
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matical equation, but that wisdom and 
human understanding are essential. Over 
and over he used together the words “knowl- 
edge and understanding.” 

This, I think, is the real challenge faced 
by college women with respect to that larger 
community that lies beyond the shores of 
our own country—the challenge of promot- 
ing Knowledge and understanding of the 
kind of people we are, and of the kinds 
of, things we do, and of helping cur own 
people achieve greater knowledge and under- 
standing of people of other lands. 

In order to meet this challenge we do not 
have to be world travelers. Some of you 
may, at some time in the future, be among 
the professors, scholars, and students whom 
the President wishes to see go out to the 
schools of the free world in ever greater 
numbers. Some of you may go abroad on 
your own, as students or as tourists. Each 
of you can be an effective ambassador of 
the United States. And may I take this 
opportunity to suggest that your effective- 
ness in this role will be greatly enhanced if 
you have mastered the language of the coun- 
try in which you are to work or study? On 
the basis of personal experience, I can prom- 
ise you that the time and effort devoted 
to mastering a second language will bring 
rich rewards in knowledge, understanding, 
and personal friendships. 

But many of you, perhaps even the greater 
number, may never go abroad. And it may 
surprise you to hear me say that those of 
you who stay at home will have the greatest 
opportunity to meet the challenge presented 
to the college woman by the world and the 
times in which we are living. 

In order to understand why I say this, 
remember the myths about the United States 
to which I referred earlier. Unless we 
strengthen the bases of family life, reaffirm 
our sense of moral values, demonstrate the 
sincerity of our religious convictions and 
illustrate in our daily lives our acceptance 
of civic responsibility, we cannot hope to 
dispel them. And these things we can do 
only in our own homes and in our own local 
communities, 8 

Let me give you some practical examples 
of how local communities right here in Vir- 
ginia have helped in promoting international 
understanding. 

Immediately after V-E Day, the American 
Association of University Women began to 
offer fellowships to women from certain Eu- 
ropean countries. One of the first to come 
was a young French girl who had studied law 
during the difficult days of the German oc- 
cupation of Paris, and who was interested in 
learning about juvenile courts and child wel- 
fare. At that time I was Director of the In- 
ternational Division of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and we were asked to plan a tour for 
her. Here, in Richmond, she studied not only 
the juvenile court, but many other commu- 
nity agencies, and made many fast friends, 
Although she visited many sections of our 
country, Richmond retained first place in her 
memory and affection. When we asked her 
why, she said: “In Richmond the people were 
so understanding. They all seemed to work 
together like a big family, and they made me 
feel at home.“ 

She had been so impressed by their attl- 
tude that she asked them how it was that 
they showed such sensitivity to the suffer- 
ings of her people under the occupation, 
Someone replied; “Perhaps it is because we in 
the South have experienced occupation, too.” 
You see, they had a common basis of under- 
standing, even though the experiences were 
separated in time by more than a genera- 
tion. 

Since then the Children’s Bureau and the 
Social Security Administration, with which 
I am now connected, have continued to use 
Richmond as an orientation center for for- 
eign students and observers. And we are 
most grateful for the hospitality shown them 
here, As you invite these visitors into your 
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homes—and you cannot imagine how much 
it means to them to be in a real American 
home, they get so tired of hotels and clubs— 
you will make it possible for them to know 
and understand us better, and you, too, will 
learn much from them, 

Just a few days ago I was visited by Miss 
Ruth Woodsmall, that remarkable American 
woman who lived and worked for many years 
in the Near East and has written extensively 
about the life of women in Moslem coun- 
tries. She is about to start off on another 
long assignment to that part of the world 
as a representative of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, to make a study 
of the interests of women in Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. The project is 
being financed by a grant from one of the 
great foundations. 

Miss Woodsmall asked me to supply her 
with material about community projects un- 
dertaken by women in the United States, 
especially reports of how things begin. Isud- 
denly remembered the extension bulletin I 
had received from the University of Virginia, 
in which Jess-and Jean Ogden tell of the re- 
markable way in which local club women 
throughout Virginia raised funds to give the 
State the artmobile, which is the first of 
its kind in any State of the Union. I prom- 
ised to supply her with a few copies to take 
with her to the Near East, and you may be 
sure that the work of these Virginia women 
will soon be a topic of discussion among 
women in Baghdad and Beirut, Cairo, and 
Damascus. You may also be sure that the 
fact that women in local communities 
throughout our State organized bake sales 
and white elephant sales, silver teas, and sim- 
ilar fund-raising events to enable people in 
small communities from the Blue Ridge to 
the eastern shore to view masterpieces of 
painting—some of them loaned from im- 
portant private collections—will do more to 
dispel the idea that we have no cuiture, that 
we are more interested in plumbing than in 
paintings, than reams of printed propaganda. 

Such examples as this have been collected 
by the United Nations and the reports are 
included in kits of materials on community 
organization anad citizen cooperation which 
are now circulating all over the world. The 
smallest community in Virginia, or any other 
State, may thus become an example to the 
world. We look to the college women of our 
country for the leadership and for the in- 
tegrity in daily life that will help to promote 
throughout the world the knowledge and 
understanding which are the keys to inter- 
national friendship. 

With the knowledge and understanding 
which the college woman carries from her 
alma mater back to her own community and 
in whatever profession she may have elected 
to follow, she will be able to meet the chal- 
lenge of today's world if she bears in mind 
these words of Robert Louis Stevenson's: 

“The best things are nearest; breath in 
your nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at 
your feet, duties at your hand, the path of 
God just before you. Then do not grasp at 
the stars but do life’s plain, common work 
as it comes, certain that daily duties and 
daily bread are the sweetest things of life.” 


Brushoff for Schoolchildren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY.* Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp an article from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; 5 


August 9 


Brusnorr ror SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Many teachers felt that things were look- 
ing up for the public schools when the 
Eisenhower administration established the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with Oveta Culp Hobby as its first Sec- 
retary. Never before had education been 
represented at Cabinet level. 

But they were disappointed a few weeks 
ago when the administration, instead of 
meeting some of our school needs, decided 
to study them for at least a year. The an- 
nounced series of State conference culminat- 
ing in a big discussion in the White House 
in 1955 was described by the National Educa- 
tion Association as just a stall. No confer- 
ences are necessary to prove that the United 
States needs at least a quarter of a million 
3 schoolrooms and the teachers to staff 

em. 

Since the conferences might have been the 
idea of underlings, the NEA decided to take 
the facts of the case to the President in per- 
son. Maureen Walker, NEA president, first 
sought an appointment with Mrs. Hobby, but 
she simply could not get a hearing. Then 
deciding to skip this bit of protocol, Maureen 
Walker asked for a chance to talk to the 
President. No better luck. She was told 
that he is too busy. Yet he needed to delay 
the start of his weekend vacation just an 
hour or so. 

Does Mr. Eisenhower, a proud andfather, 
realize how this makes him took to the 
parents of America's schoolchildren? In 
fact, does he know that Maureen Walker has 
been given the brushoff? 


The President’s Shot in the Arm Will Not 
Help the Refugee Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has finally realized that operations 
under the Refugee Act of 1953 have 
failed. He issued a proclamation asking 
aid from 48 governors. What the Presi- 
dent did not reveal was that the Refuge 
Act is entirely too restrictive and that 
under its administrator, Scott McLeod, 
the goal of admission of 211,000 refugees 
will never be achieved. 

One year has passed and only a trickle 
of DP's have actually arrived in the 
United States. Only 7,000 visas have 
been issued abroad but these primarily 
cover preferred classifications under the 
statute. Most of these are still in Eu- 
rope. Only 2,200 refugecs have arrived 
in this country. 

The duration of the act is 3 years. 
One year has gone by already. What is 
2,200 as against 214,000? At the present 
snail's pace of operation, it will take 
years and years for 214,000 to come in. 

The rate of entry will not be acclerated 
by any Presidential proclamation for a 
number of reasons. First, there is the 
ridiculous attitude taken by McLeod who 
insists that his agents prowl around 
countries from whence come the DP's 
and question all and sundry concerning 
the character, habits, and associations of 
the applicant. The governments of these 
countries refuse to allow McLeod to in- 
vade their sovereignty and act as local 
police. His insistence has slowed down 
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the process. He sees the subversive un- 
der every bed. 

Secondly, he has made partisan politi- 
cal speeches around the country. His 
whole setup is riddled with politics. Wel- 
fare organizations whose help is needed 
for the full flow of refugees have con- 
demned and shunned him and his works. 
They have lost confidence in him. 

Thirdly, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to get personal assurances for each ref- 
ugee. Such assurances lays a heavy obli- 
gation upon the guarantor. Under the 
Celler DP Act, the previous refugee act 
under which we admitted with no delays 
over 400,000 DP's, assurances of jobs and 
homes were permitted by religious and 
welfare organizations like the Rural 
Catholic Life Conference, the National 
Lutheran Conference, the Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee. These assur- 
ances were carried out and no difficulties 
ensued. Jobs and homes were provided. 

Now the President calls attention to 
the current refugee program. He asks 
the aid of the States in implementing it. 
He laments the lack of assurances which 
stymies efforts to get 214,000 DP's into 
the country within the next 2 years. 

The President's shot in the arm will 
not help. Two factors must be elimi- 
nated. First, McLeod must go. Second, 
the act must be liberalized. 


What of Tomorrow? Future of Chronic 
Disease Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include an in- 
teresting article by Arthur Feigenbaum, 
superintendent of the Jewish Chronic 
Disease Hospital which is located in my 
congressional district. Mr. Feigenbaum's 
subject, What of Tomorrow? is indeed a 
timely one as it points out the need for 
more hospitals for the treatment of the 
chronically ill: 

Waar or TOMORROW?—FUTURE OF CHRONIC 
DISEASE SITUATION 
(By Arthur Feigenbaum, superintendent, 
Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital)! 


Despite a world of hustle and bustle and 
emotional Instabilities, people continue to 
live longer and will live longer, but un- 
fortunately will die longer. 

Medical ecience assisted and aided by in- 
struments and apparatus for a more accurate 
diagnosing, and with wonder drugs at its 
command to combat and eradicate infectious 
diseases, has added many years to life, but 
life must be added to these extended years, 


The disturbing and distressing situation 


The writer is a member of the American 
Public Health Association, American College 
of Hospital Administrators, the American 
Hospital Association, the Hospital Associa- 
tion of New York City, the Greater New York 
Hospital Association, and the Hospital 
gouno of Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten 

nd, 
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that faces the Nation is and will be the Jack 
of hospital beds to meet the demands for 
hospitalization of the chronically Hi man, 
woman, and child. Increase of life expect- 
ancy increases the demands for beds for the 
chronic patient. 

More hospitals of this type, rather than the 
general hospital must be provided in ade- 
quate numbers throughout the country to 
meet the demand that will be placed upon 
them. Facilities must be placed preferably 
under the same roof to provide: 


1. Beds in adequate numbers, both for to- 


day and tomorrow. 

2. Rehabilitation. 

3. Sheltered workshops to make people 
partially self-supporting, 

4. Outpatient clinics for treatment and 
prevention of chronic diseases or their com- 
plications. 

5. Teaching purposes. 

In addition facilities under the same roof 
should be made available for (a) research, 
(b) recreational purposes. 

Millions of Americans will be counted 
among those classified as victims of muscu- 
lar dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy, Parkinsonism, arthritis, degenerative 
vascular diseases and many others, and will 
require facilities either as inpatients or 
outpatients, as long-term patients for re- 
habilitation or restoration, and outpatient 
facilities for the ambulant. 

A Paul Revere may be needed to arouse 
the Nation from its lethargic condition that 
building programs must be started and fu- 
ture plans must start at once and be ready 
for future use. 

No State in the Union can boast of hay- 
ing sufficient beds to meet their present needs 
and will be totally unprepared to meet their 
future demands. Let us look at the record. 

The President's program to make Federal 
funds available for the construction of hos- 
pitals and rehabilitation centers for chronic 
diseases is a great step forward in this direc- 
tion. 


Bed facilities, 1953 
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Bed facilities, 1953—Continued 
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144 State survey, chronic disease beds exclude mental 
and tuberculosis. 

21052 ficure. 

3 Excludes 3 Federal hospitals, 

4 Unavailable. 

+ Includes convalescent homes. 

* Survey in process. 


Serious Implications in Overseas Military 
Family Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
dispatched a letter to Hon. Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of National Defense, 
which I believe of great significance to 
the Congress in its deliberations on the 
subject of adequate family housing for 
our military personnel, particularly 
those overseas. 


I herein produce the contents of this 
letter for the information and guidance 
of Members of the House: 

CONGRESS or THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As Is evidenced by my 
previous correspondence with the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Franklin G. Floete, in 
letters dated October 30 and December 19, 
1953, and January 15, 1954, I have a great 
concern for the provision of adequate family 
housing accommodations for members of our 
armed services in overseas areas. 

As further evidence of my concern in this 
matter, I introduced in the House of 
sentatives on May 31, 1954, H. R. 8968, a bill 
authorizing the Defense Department to ac- 
quire family quarters by lease or purchase, 
I also presented to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, to which H. R. 8968 was 
referred, a supporting statement for the 
adoption of this bill. 

I note that the legislation sponsored by 
House Armed Services Committee, H. R. 
9924 recently passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, contains only a few family 
units for overseas construction, and all of 
these are destined to go to the naval base at 
Port Lautey, French Morocco, I am some- 
what surprised that a direct authorization 
has been provided in H. R. 9924 for family 
housing construction since, as far as I can 
ascertain, the existing authority for guaran- 
teed rentals as contained in section 302, 
Public Law 534 of the 82d Congress, has not 
been fully exploited, 
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During some personal investigation which 
I made last summer at United States mili- 
tary basis in France, I found evidence which 
led me to believe that utilizing the guaranty 
us authorized by law of not to exceed 10 
years would produce housing accommoda- 
tions which would be acceptable to our fleld 
commanders, It is my belief that this will 
produce the housing which is needed today 
rather than seeking new legislative author- 
ity which will place the occupancy of the 
housing required 24 to 30 months in the fu- 
ture. The need for housing in these over- 
seas areas is extremely critical. According 
to press accounts today out of Fort Lyautey, 
we see the increasing need for famlly quar- 
ters on the base rather than located in ad- 
jacent communities. 

We are losing, as you well know, our key 
people every day because of the failure on 
our part to provide the accommodations that 
are so essential to the stability of the officer 
and the enlisted personnel of the Defense 
Department. 

I would appreciate being advised as to the 
proposed method for meeting this criminal 
shortage, and a schedule showing the dates 
upon which it could be expected that occu- 
pancy would be available for this required 
housing in the areas of France and French 
North Africa. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. DEANE. 


Compulsory Mislabeling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CELLER., Mr. Speaker, I made a 
speech on the floor of the House about a 
year ago in opposition to the so-called 
Saylor bill because it contained a provi- 
sion for compulsory mislabeling. I am 
pleased to note that the Washington 
Post and Times Herald now agree with 
me. I submit an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald today, as follows: 


COMPULSORY MISLABELING 


A curious amendment to a bill now before 
the Senate would prohibit certain liquor dis- 
tillers from telling the truth about their 
merchandise. It would forbid firms which 
kept liquor in bonded warehouses for longer 
than 8 years from labeling or advertising 
their product as more than 8 years old, even 
though the liquor might be 10 or 12 years 
old. This seems to us analogous to telling 
an antique dealer that he could not adver- 
tise a 100-year-old piece of furniture as more 
than 10 years old. It is a formula for de- 
ception. 

The bill, sponsored by Representative Sar- 
zor, started out as a perfectly logical meas- 
ure to relieve distress in the distilling indus- 
try. Because some firms were overstocked, 
they sought permission to increase the pe- 
riod of storage from 8 to 12 years before 
payment of the $10.50 a gallon Federal excise 
tax would be necessary. This was a legiti- 
mate request to which the Treasury did not 
object, and it was less than the concession 
granted competing distillers in Canada and 
Scotland. Foolishly, however, in order to 
get the bill out of committee most of the 
distillers agreed to the 8-year labeling and 
advertising limitation. This would have the 
effect of favoring distillers who do not have 
stocks of aged whisky at the expense of 
those who do, 
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To compound the difficulty, after the 
House passed the bill, Senator Epwin JOHN- 
son tacked on a penalty clause which in 
eifect would make any distiller liable to pay- 
ment of taxes immediately on all whisky 
over 8 years old, and forfeiture of storage 
rights, it any of the product should be rep- 
resented as more than 8 years old. Obvi- 
ously this provision could bankrupt a dis- 
tiller whose agents or distributors indicated, 
even unintentionally, that any of the liquor 
being sold was more than 8 years old. 


Navy Hero, 60 Years Old, Takes the 
Only Job Left: Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to a news story in the August 
6, 1954, issue of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun. 

To those who continue to support the 
giving away of billions of dollars a year 
to foreigners, I ask, When will you give 
thought to the welfare of the George 
Albert Woodards? 

Read the following and then try a 
little of the soul searching that is so 
often recommended when an effort is 
made to whittle a few dollars from the 
huge expenditures each year on so-called 
foreign aid: > 

“One man, a good friend in the old days, 
told George he might as well blow his 
brains out. Some of his friends confided 
to him that their corporations have an 
ironclad rule that nobody over 40 gets a 
Job.“ Mrs. Gesmonda Woodard, 

(By David Snell) 


Comdr. George Albert Woodard, United 
States Navy Reserve (inactive), a Navy com- 
bat veteran of three wars, specialist in navi- 
gational problems and peacetime master of 
merchant vessels, yesterday placed the muz- 
zle of a revolver in his mouth at the Officers’ 
Club of the Brooklyn Navy Yard and sent a 
bullet into his brain, He died an hour and 
a half later. 

“They can say all they please and write 
all the articles they want about how they're 
going to help the old people,” the widow 
sald today. “But they're still not doing 
anything. They're just kicking them down.“ 

Commander Woodard had served his coun- 
try well. He had fought for her in three 
wars. 

But he also had committed an offense 
against this country, an offense that cannot 
be condoned or forglven—the offense of 
reaching the age of 60. 

WIFE SOUGHT WoRK 

I've loved my country,” he had said re- 
cently to his wife, Gesmonda, “I have always 
been a patriot. But what's the good of it 
all? If they won't give a man a chance to 
work, then they should put him in the lethal- 
gas chamber. That way they'd at least re- 
lieve him of the responsibility of his end.” 

A man of talent and experience, Com- 
mander Woodard had been reduced in recent 
months to seeking hand-to-mouth jobs—and 
these were not to be had. His wife had tried 
to find employment as a menial, and every- 
where had been told no, 

“Here I am, 60, it’s true, but able and 
healthy,” he had told her. “And nobody will 
lct me do anything.” 


and engineers of 17 Battery Place. 


August 9 


ECONOMY-DRIVE VICTIM. 

The beginning of the end came last Octo- 
ber, when Commander Woodard was relleved 
of his position as assistant to the president of 
H. Newtown Whittelsey, Inc., naval architects 
It had 
been a splendid position in normal times, but 
back-cuts in Government contracts had ne- 
cessitated economy measures. 

“He listed himself with every employment 
agency in town,“ Mrs. Woodard said today, 
fighting back the tears. “I know he spared 
me as much as he could, but once in awhile 
he'd have to break down and tell me how it 
was going. 

“I tried always to cheer him up. I'd say, 
‘Oh, Darling, there'll always be a place for 
you. You have loved your country and hon- 
ored her, and she won't forget t.“ He'd Just 
look away. I suppose he had done every- 
thing but get down on his knees and grovel— 
and maybe he had even done that.“ 

MET BITTER FRIENDS 

One place he visited frequently was the 
Forty-Plus Club at 220 Broadway, a founda- 
tion set up to help men like Commander 
Woodard find work. 

“He kept running into old friends there,” 
Mrs. Woodard said. “Many were bitter. 
Some wanted to kill themselves. Some 
wanted to turn to anarchy.” 

Some of his friends, though, were in a po- 
sition to help. These were old associates who 
now have executive positions in New York 
corporations, But they turned their backs, 

“One man, a good friend in the old days, 
told George he might as well biow his brains 
out," Mrs. Woodard said. “Some of his 
friends confided to him that their corpora- 
tions had an tron-clad rule that nobody over 
40 gets a job. 

TRIES ONCE MORE 


Yesterday, Commander Woodard kissed 
his wife goodby. 

He had heard of some mental openings at 
the headquarters building of the United Na- 
tions. 

He last saw her in the door of the little 
place at 427 West 21st Street, to which, be- 
cause of their dwindling bank account they 
had had to move. He went out to try again. 

Later that day, when the police went 
through the contents of his brief case, they 
found the bank book of the Woodard ac- 
count, It showed a balance of $13, 

“He was a fine man, a proud man, who al- 
ways held his head high,” said Mrs. Woodard. 
“But his heart had been broken.” 

And so today, from the caverns of her 
grief, Mrs. Woodard hoped that someone, 
somewhere, would refiect upon the sharp 
event of 2:45 p. m., August 5, 1954. She 
hoped that someone could salvage some- 
thing from the life of Comdr. George Albert 
Woodard. 


Resolution of the Oregon Independent 
Telephone Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
from the Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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OREGON INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
Fort land, Oreg., June 18, 1954, 
Whereas the membership of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association, in an- 
nual convention at Portiand, Oreg., on June 
18-19, 1954, is aware of the official action 
of the National Congress in reducing the 
excise taxes assessed and collected on tele- 
phone communications to 10 percent of the 
raid value of said service, both local and 
tell; and 
Whereas the membership of the Oregon 


Independent Telephone Association js still 


of the opinion that the intent and purpose 
of the excise tax on telephone communca- 
tions have long since been accomplished 
inasmuch as it was a war measure designed 
to conserve telephone facilities by nonessen- 
tial users; and 

Whereas the telephone communications 
industry is performing a vital and necessary 
function of our society, and under no cir- 
cumstances should it be classed as à lux- 
ury; and 

Whereas the excise taxes now assessed and 
collected on the telephone communications 
is discriminatory in that other utility serv- 
ices such as electrical power, gas, and water 
are not required to pay similar excise taxes, 
and to that extent are not carrying their 
full share of the cost of Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association urgently 
request the Honorable Senators Guy CORDON. 
and Wayne Morse, and the Honorable Rep- 
resentatives SAMUEL Coon, Hargis ELLS- 
WORTH, WALTER NORBLAD, and Homer ANGELL, 
to give careful and favorable consideration 
to the elimination of the excise taxes now 
assessed and collected on the telephone com- 
munications, or conversely take such action 
as will distribute this financial burden 
equitably upon all utilities; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Honorable STYLES 
Bripces, chairman, Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and to the Honorable Danie. 
Ree, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 

OREGON INDEPENDENT 
‘TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
Joun H. Donn, President, 

Attest: : 

} L. A. GRITTEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OREGON INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., June 18, 1954. 

Whereas the membership of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association in ses- 
sion at its annual convention at Portland, 
Oreg., June 18-19, 1954; and 

Whereas the membership in certain in- 
stances bave experienced extreme interfer- 
ence due to direct radiation from the United 
States naval radio station transmitter NLK, 
located near Arlington, Wash.; and 

Whereas many of the affected telephone 
companies had established land-line com- 
munications several years prior to the United 
States Government jurisdictional reserva- 
tion as contained in section 305 (a) in the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended; and 

Whereas the interference caused by the 
powerful transmitter of the United States 
Navy has rendered certain carrier frequencies 
unusable for commercial purposes, which 
have or will result in abandonment of certain 
equipment with concomitant heavy finan- 
cial loss to said companies: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Oregon Independent Telephone Association 
does hereby record its vigorous protest to the 
procedures and attitude adopted by agencies 
of the United States Government in refus- 
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ing to develop a policy which would ade- 
quately compensate its citizens or institu- 
tions for damages resulting from the con- 
struction of such powerful installations as 
the United States naval radio transmitter 
near Arlington, Wash.; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the appropriate United States 
naval authority, Washington, D. C., to the 
Honorable Senators Guy CORDON and WAYNE 
Morse, and to the Honorable Congressmen 
Harris ELLSWORTH, SAMUEL Coon, WALTER 
NorsLAD, and HOMER ANGELL. 
OREGON INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Joun H. DILLARD, President. 
Attest: 
L. A. CRITTEN, Sccretary-Treasurer. 


H. R. 9245: “No Tickee, No Shirtee” 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OY NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SUEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing debate this afternoon on H. R. 9245, 
a bill to raise the pay of postal em- 
ployees temporarily by 7 percent, some 
novel and interesting approaches on the 
problem of pay adjustments were made. 

Those who opposed the measure ap- 
pear to have based their opposition on 
the ground that a rate increase must 
accompany a pay increase. This re- 
sembles “no tickee, no shirtee’’ and 
assumes that the Post Office is now 
operating at maximum efficiency. It ap- 
pears to overlook the admission of the 
bill itself, that the Post Office is not 
operating at maximum efficiency be- 
cause the measure calls for a study to 
reclassify postal personnel. If maxi- 
mum efficiency existed in the Post Office, 
there would appear to be no need for 
the reclassification of postal personnel. 

Again, those who oppose the measure 
express concern that it would add to the 
deficit of the Post Office Department. 
They admit a deficit exists. Yet they do 
not champion, nor have they cham- 
pioned exclusively in the House, a pay- 
as-you-go rate bill for corporations or 
commercial users of the mails. ' 


It would be interesting to see lobbying 


of a nature not yet seen in Washing- 
ton, corporate lobbying that would but- 
tonhole Members of Congress to sign a 
discharge petition calling on commercial 
users of the mails to pay their way. 
Postmaster General Summerfield tried 
the direct approach when he first came 
to Washington but was promptly slapped 
down by a congressional committee 
which heard with disfavor his recom- 
mendation for a pay-as-you-go postal 
rate scale. I wonder why the opponents 
of this 7 percent pay adjustment have 
dodged the stand-on-your-own-feet ap- 
proach on the postal deficit, except for 
today, when they used it so conveniently 
as a club with which to slap a man down 
who seeks a pay adjustment? Would 
the opponents of the 7 percent pay ad- 
justment speak so disdainfully of it if the 
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issue involved putting corporations in 
step with fair rates? Why suddenly the 
cry “No tickee, no shirtee,” “no rate in- 
crease, no pay increase“? 

In American business, it seems to me, 
that top management is the one that 
must meet successfully the challenge, 
“increase my profits, else no dividends, 
bonus, stock, or pension grants.“ Em- 
ployees, below top management, know 
only that the job they hold should meet 
all reasonable living standards and ob- 
ligations, should be able to pay what it 
costs to live sensibly. Successful man- 
agement is ever on its toes to keep em- 
ployee needs reasonably satisfied; as it 
Goes customer needs. The problem is 
not easy. 

In Government it seems to me that 
top management, which means the Cab- 
inet and the Congress, must meet suc- 
cessfully the challenge “increase my pay 
to keep me in the game.” Government 
employees, like business employees, are 
not responsible for top policy, fiscal pol- 
icy, or management of overall opera- 
tions. They have every right to expect 
the Cabinet and the Congress, like top- 
flight business management, to keep 
ahead of the needs of life. The problem 
is not easy. 

It is more honest of the Congress and 
the Cabinet and the President to say, 
as the Congress said this afternoon in 
effect, “7 percent increase granted, even 
though temporarily, until October 1955”; 
by which time the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be operating at top effi- 
ciency, and by which time rate-increase 
requests should have been presented for 
action, as should any further adjustment 
of pay. The two issues are separate and 
distinct. 

Does the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decide on employee pay for pri- 
vate industry? The Commission decides 
on ratemaking. 

Ratemaking is a major Federal prob- 
lem, as is wage payment. Each merits 
separate handling. 

I trust we have heard the last of a 
bill to companion wage increase with 
rate increase. The corporations would 
always win, even though they rode high, 
wide, and mighty on the taxpayer's pos- 
tal dollar, 


Resolutions .From the Oregon Bankers 
Association, Telegram From Oregon 
State Medical Society, and Letters From 
Jack De Ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the appendix of the RECORD two resolu- 
tions from the Oregon Bankers Associa- 
tion, a wire from the Oregon State Med- 
ical Society, and a letter from Mr. Jack 
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De Ment, of the De Ment Laboratories, 
accompanied by a copy of a letter which 
he wrote to the Colliers magazine. The 
latter letter should be very carefully pon- 
dered by each Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and correspondence was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION oF THE OREGON BANKERS 
AssociaTION—I 

Whereas the National Bank Act provides 
that bank shareholders shall be entitled to 
cumulative voting; and 

Whereas a sufficiently large group of banks 
have concluded it to be more desirable to 
eliminate this provision of the National 
Bank Act, leaving the discretion on this mat- 
ter to individual banks and the provisions of 
their separate charters; and 

Whereas Senate bill 3158 has been intro- 
duced to Congress with the approval of the 
American Bankers Association, Treasury De- 
partment, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration and the Office of the Comptroller: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Bankers Associa- 
ation approves Senate Bill 3158 and advo- 
cates its adoption by the 83d Congress; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Oregon 
delegation to the 83d Congress be asked to 
support this bill and that copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded by the President and 
Secretary of this association to the Senators 
and Representatives from Oregon to the 
members of the appropriate congressional 
committees considering said bill. 


RESOLUTION OF THE OREGON BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION —II 

Whereas the Oregon Bankers Association, 
in convention assembled, commends the 
Declaration of Policy, written as section 
2 of H. R. 8832, now pending before the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the 83d Congress, to wit: 

“The strength of this Nation rests on the 
free enterprise economic system. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution of the United States 
never intended that this Government should 
compete with ita people in the carrying on 
of business activity. This Government is 
now engaged in over 100 business-type activ- 
ities in competition with its people, such 
as the operation of hotels, railroads, tug- 
boats, and banks; the manufacture of paint, 
rope, chain, fertilizer, ice cream, rum, cloth- 
ing, spectacles, and false teeth; coffee roast- 
ing; radio and telecommunications and 
many others. Such Government competi- 
tion tends to destroy initiative on the part 
of the people and to restrict the normal 
growth and expansion of private enterprise, 
It further deprives the people of opportuni- 
ties for private employment and enterprise 
thereby reducing their ability to pay taxes 
without which the Government cannot ex- 
ist”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation urges adoption by the Congress of 
this policy that the Government shall get 
out and stay out of business-type compe- 
tition with its people wherever consistent 
with the national health and security; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon Bankers Asso- 
clation approves H. R. 8832 and advocates 
its adoption by the 83d Congress; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation joins the efforts of businessmen 
throughout the Nation to secure such legis- 
lation and executive action as may be neces- 
sary to sell to private, taxpaying companies 
all of the financial and commercial business 
enterprises that are now owned and oper- 
ated by the Government, to the ends that 
the national debt may be substantially re- 
duced, that the burden of taxation on pres- 
ent taxpayers may be lessened, that banks _ 
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and other businesses may be given relief 
from the unfair competition of Governnrent- 
owned businesses, and that the trend toward 
creeping socialism may be stopped; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the members of the Ore- 
gon delegation in the 83d Congress be asked 
to support this movement to get the Gov- 
ernment out of competitive business and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
by the president and secretary of this asso- 
ciation to the Senators and Representatives 
from Oregon and to the members of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 

PORTLAND, OREG., June 30, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee will vote on S. 3114, reinsurance 
bill, in executive session tomorrow morning. 
Greatly appreciate it If you will convey to 
committee strong opposition of Oregon State 
Medical Society to this bill. Federal Govern- 
ment invasion of field of health insurance 
is unjustified and unnecessary and would 
great retard progress of voluntary plans, 
Bill involves Government subsidy of these 
plans which is dangerous intermediate step 
toward national compulsory health insur- 
ance system. 

OREGON STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Gorpon B. Letrcn, M. D., 
Chairman, Committe on Public Policy. 


— 


Du Ment LABORATORIES, 
Portland, Oreg., July 12, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MoRsE, 
United States Senate, 
, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR MorsE: I am taking the Mb- 
erty of passing along a copy of a letter I have 
just written to the editor of Collier's in re- 
gard to their story of July 23, Navy Versus 
the H-Bomb. 

The letter is self-explanatory, and will 
readily show, I feel, that I have good reason 
to be irked with the Navy. 

Perhaps some good might be accomplished 
if the letter were published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Dx MENT. 
De Mewr Lanonarontrs. 
Portland, Oreg., July 12, 1954. 
Mr. Rocrn DAKIN, 
Editor, Collier’s Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. Daxrn: Bill Stapleton's Navy 
Versus the H-Bomb was mighty interesting. 
But it struck me as damned peculiar, to say 
the least. I'll tell you a little story, and let 
you judge for yourself. 

Late in 1946, after I returned from the 
Bikini tests (as a consultant to the Secretary 
of War), I began independent work upon 
atomic countermeasures in my own 
tory. Remember, this was 8 years ago. On 
May 16, 1947 the first of a large series of 
patents was filed. The first disclosed a pro- 
tective water screen for ships and buildings. 
Subsequent patent cases dealt with flowing 
layers of water, using deflecting vanes and 
spray nozzles; electrically charged water 
screens, after the electrostatic precipitation 
principle (U. 5. 2,595,774, granted May 6, 
1952); flowing layers of foam; steam at its 
cloud point; and others. 

Abstracts of these patent applications can 
be found in the Official Gazette, United 
States Patent Office, June 24, 1952 (pp. 1104 
1105), March 10, 1953 (p. 538), June 30, 1953 
(p. 1497), August 18, 1953 (p. 636). They 
were given free to the American public. 

These improvements were official secret 
until late 1951 and early 1952. However, 
while they were still classified, I sent coples 
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to the Navy—thla was in 1947. I was 
abruptly informed that the Navy was not 
interested. One Navy commander wrote 
that the proposals would not be practical 
in wartime military operations. Another 
military man stated “we do not feel that 
there will be enough interest in this phase 
of atomic welfare.” 

So now I learn—to my utter amazement— 
that the Navy is using the more primitive 
of my designs as a “dramatic—and effec- 
tive—new washdown system.” Perhaps you 
can understand—to use Bill Stapleton's 
words—that my reaction is “explicit but 
unprintable.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack De Ment. 


The Truth About the Atomic Energy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, debate 
on the atomic energy bill generated much 
sound and fury, not only in the Halls of 
Congress, but also in the press. I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House and Senate 
two newspaper editorials concerning this 
bill. One editorial appeared in the 
Fresno Bee on July 29. The Bee is pub- 
lished in Fresno, Calif., which is in my 
district. It is a part of the McClatchy 
chain, which also publishes the Modesto 
and Sacramento Bees and, in addition, 
operates a network of radio and tele- 
vision stations. The other editorial ap- 
peared in the Oroville Mercury, of Oro- 
ville, Calif., on July 30. The Oroville 
Mercury, so far as I know, is an inde- 
pendent newspaper. 

The Bee editorial castigates me and 
my good friend and colleague, LEROY 
JouNsoNn, who represents the 1lth Dis- 
trict of California, for voting in favor of 
the bill The Mercury editorial, on the 
other hand, congratualtes us on our good 
judgment. Personally, I prefer the Oro- 
ville editorial. $ 

The Bee editorial follows: 

VALLEY CONGRESSMEN SPLIT IN PUBLIC Pow] 
Vorn 


For a United States Congressman from the 
central valleys of California to vote to im- 
peril public power is to vote against the wel- 
fare of his region and of those who sent him 
to Congress. 

Yet Congressmen OAxLEY HUNTER, Repub- 
lican, representing Fresno, Madera, and Mer- 
ced Counties, and Leroy Jonnson, Republi- 
can, representing San Joaquin and Stani- 
slaus Counties have done exactly that. 

They voted for the House version of the 
atomic energy bill which forbade the Atomic 
Energy Commission and other Government 
agencies to produce commercial atomic power 
along with private companies. 

Those men voted right down the line to 
bar the Government from this vast new 
source of power. They voted for a bill which 
in effect abandoned virtually every safe- 
guard painfully constructed over the years 
to protect the public from private utility ex- 
ploitation. 


Ed, of the Second, Sierra Nevada and yal- 
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ley district, and Joun E. Moss, Jr., of the 
Third, Sacramento Valey, district, all Demo- 
crats, stood steadfast for the welfare of the 
Nation and the valley. They voted against 
this outrageous giveaway. 

The irresponsibility of Huntrr and JOHN- 
SON to their constituents was emphasized by 
the successful struggle of some Senators to 
write safeguards into the Senate bill. 

There can be no ducking responsibility on 
this issue. It is clearcut. If the Govern- 
ment cannot produce commercial atomic 
power, there can be no comparative yard- 
stick for rate fixing. New England for in- 
stance, has the highest hydroelectric rates in 
America. At the first suggestion of reces- 
sion, New England is likely to become a de- 
pressed area. There are no public power 
projects in those 6 States. 

Huntrr and Jonnson voted to New 
Englandize the country with respect to 
atomic power, Under the plan they sup- 
ported there could be no preferential treat- 
ment for Government bodies in the distribu- 
tion of atomic power. They voted to place 
the modern, fabulous promise of the nuclear 
age in the framework of a discredited past. 

The stand taken by Hacen, Moss, and ENGLE 
indeed stands out in shining contrast. They 
deserve a resounding “well done” for their 
alert awareness of the public interest and 
their duty to their constituents. 


Following is the Oroville Mercury edi- 
torial which appeared the next day: 
Is PUNISHMENT DUE? 


Two Congressmen, Leroy Jonnson and 
Oaxiry Hunter, who represent districts in 
the San Joaquin Valley, are denounced by 
a newspaper chain devoted to the socialism 
of public power, because they voted in favor 
of President Eisenhower's measure concern- 
ing atomic energy. 

The chain, which has papers in their dis- 
tricts, is going to try to defeat the two Con- 
gressmen on that issue. 

As a matter of fact, their vote was In favor 
of private industry, and against placing the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the commer- 
cial power business. Why should the AEC, 
Just because it has discovered a new source 
of energy, be allowed to compete with pri- 
vate industry? 

The newspaper chain declares that a Gov- 
ernment agency in the atomic power field 
is needed as a yardstick. This is an insin- 
cere statement. It first was made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as an excuse for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. TVA has become far 
more than a yardstick. It has become the 
biggest producer of commercial power in the 
United States. 

Nearly a billion dollars of taxpayers’ 
money has been spent by TVA on power 
alone and 35 more powerplants for TVA are 
now in the works. In a few years the yard- 
stick designed to control the price for hydro 
power, will be producing more power by 
steam than by water, thus showing how 
socialism creeps up on us. Thus have the 
taxpayers been led to favor one locality with 
money taken from them in all sections of 
the country. 

Now the advocates of this form of social- 
iem are busting out all over trying to sew up 
atomic power, the great source of the fu- 
ture, in a socialistic straitjacket, from which 
private industry would be squeezed. If they 
could succeed, which they have not thus 
far, it would be the greatest single victory 
of socialism in the history of the world. 

Now it is up to the voters of the San 
Joaquin Valley to decide whether their Con- 
gressmen are to be punished for voting in 
favor of private industry, the source of 
America’s great progress, or in favor of so- 
cialism, the curse of Europe. 


Despite the Bee's charge that the bill 
places the modern, fabulous promise of 
the nuclear age in the framework of a 
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discredited past,” it passed the House 
by a vote of 231 to 154, and the Senate, 
by a vote of 57 to 28. It was reported 
favorably by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to the House and Senate 
by uanimous vote—after nearly a full 
year of hearings and deliberations. It 
constitutes a general revision of the 
present atomic energy law. 

It provides for the following: First, in- 
dustrial participation in the atomic 
energy program, particularly in the field 
of atomic power by licensees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; second, a 
means of cooperation with our allies un- 
der adequate security safeguards; third, 
a means by which the President can im- 
plement an international atomic pool 
plan under adequate security safeguards. 

It is readily apparent that whoever 
wrote the Bee editorial was either igno- 
rant of the facts or attempting delib- 
erately to mislead Bee readers. 

The editorial states that I “voted right 
down the line to bar the Government 
from this new source of power” in the 
production of electricity. The state- 
ment is false. The bill I supported not 
only does not bar Government agencies 
which have historically produced elec- 
tricity, but an amendment which I also 
supported actually gives preference to 
public bodies. 

The editorial further states that the 
“House version of the atomic energy bill 
forbade the Atomic Energy Commission 
and other Government agencies to pro- 
duce commercial atomic power.” This 
statement is also false. There is noth- 
ing in the bill which prohibits other Gov- 
ernment agencies from doing so. 

The House version of the atomic 
energy bill forbade only the AEC from 
engaging in the sale or distribution of 
energy for commercial use, except such 
energy as may be produced by the Com- 
mission incident to the operation of re- 
search and development facilities owned 
by the Commission, or facilities for the 
production of special nuclear material 
owned by the Commission. 

The reason for this is simple. The 
atomic energy bill is not a power bill. 
It is a bill to advance research and de- 
velopment in aid of the art of making 
atomic machines or of using atomic fuel 
for the generation of power. It was not 
the intention of the framers of this legis- 
lation to turn the Commission into a 
federally sponsored commercial electric 
power generating agency. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is basically a devel- 
opment and regulatory agency. Its only 
production is in connection with 
weapons. 

The Atomic Energy Commission now 
has under way a 5-year program directed 
at solving some of the basic problems in- 
volved in the development of economic 
atomic power. It is unlikely that any 
of the plants built under this 5-year 
program will, in fact, produce competi- 
tive economic power, but it is also a fact 
that the Government and the Commis- 
sion are committed to the continuation 
of the construction of whatever plants 
prove to be advisable in order to provide 
the necessary demonstration of eco- 
nomic practicability. 

It is not probable that any atomic 
power plant can be constructed in the 
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next decade which will not be essen= 
tially experimental. Any electric pow- 
er produced by such plants built by 
the Commission will, in fact, be by- 
product energy in the sense that it is 
incidental to the experiment. The ex- 
periment in these cases will be designed 
to contribute to the success and eco- 
nomic operation of large plants capable 
of direct adaptation for industrial and 
commercial use. The energy itself is 
closely interwoven: with the nature of 
the experiment, but the emphasis 
throughout this program is on the devel- 
opment aspect of the effort. 

The Senate filibuster and most of the 
talk in connection with the bill was over 
a side issue. President Eisenhower had 
ordered the Atomic Energy Commission 
to negotiate a contract with two private- 
utility companies, Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and the Southern Co., to construct 
a $107,250,000 steam plant at West Mem- 
phis, Ark., which is across the Mississippi 
River from Memphis, Tenn. The ad- 
ministration proposed the contract as 
an alternative to a $100 million TVA 
steam plant at Fulton, Tenn., which is 
north of Memphis. Neither plant would 
be located near the atomic installation 
at Paducah, Ky. Power from either 
plant would be fed into TVA lines to re- 
place power supplied to Paducah from 
other sources. 

Democrat southerners in the TVA 

area and northern liberals protested the 
order to bring private companies into 
the power exchange and tried to amend 
the bill to ban such a move. This 
amendment was defeated in both the 
House and Senate. 
The administration’s proposal to con- 
tract for power from private utilities was 
strongly supported by Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, who has 
always supported TVA in the past and 
has also supported SPA—Southwestern 
Power Administration. 

The proposed contract would, of 
course, result in expenditures of sub- 
stantial sums of money in Arkansas. As 
one Member of the House aptly put it, 
the real issue is who is going to get the 
basket of peaches—Tennessee or Arkan- 
sas? Tennessee has been getting a 
basket regularly and now complains that 
Arkansas is about to get a basket instead 
of her. 

The difference in cost between power 
purchased from the private utilities and 
power purchased from TVA, on the basis 
of existing TVA-AEC rates, would be 
$282,000 a year, or 1 percent of the total 
cost. The private-power companies, 
however, would have to pay some $1,499,- 
000 annually in State and local taxes 
in Arkansas, which amount is far in ex- 
cess of the difference in the cost of 
power. TVA does not pay such taxes. 

If TVA built the plant, the Federal 
Government would have to appropriate 
$100 million, which money would be in- 
terest-free. TVA does not pay interest 
on money which it receives from the 
Federal Government for the construc- 
tion of power projects. The Government 
would have to borrow the money at 2½ 
percent interest—this at a time when we 
are being forced to raise the public debt 
limit above $275 billion. Under the pro- 
posed contract, the private companies 
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would do their own financing, largely 
through insurance companies and banks. 

Another factor to be considered is the 
cancellation provision in AEC contracts. 
The AEC has insisted that all of its pow- 
er contracts provide a means of cancella- 
tion in the event power requirements 
should decrease or be eliminated. The 
Commission has been conscious of the 
advantages of having diverse power 
sources. That makes sense. The pro- 
posed power contract provides a means 
for permitting the Government to rid 
itself of a substantial liability for excess 
power in the Paducah area if at any 
time it becomes desirable to cancel a 
portion or all of the AEC power con- 
tract. 

The private power companies are tak- 
ing a substantial risk, for the Govern- 
ment can serve notice of cancellation 
at any time, to be effective 3 years there- 
after. In other words, if the AEC finds 
that it does not need power in the 
amounts contracted for, or if a more eco- 
nomic source of power becomes avail- 
able, it can cancel its contract on favor- 
able terms, and the private power com- 
panies will have the burden of taking 
over and operating this large plant. 
They are the ones that must find a mar- 
ket for the power. On the other hand, 
if this plant continues to be useful in 
the AEC's program, it can use it for the 
entire 25 years of the contract and have 
an absolute call on the facilities for 2 
additional 5-year periods. 

The issue at hand has been greatly 
distored and exaggerated by TVA advo- 
cates. The charge that this contract 
marks an attempt to destroy TVA is false. 
As Senator FULBRIGHT has stated, TVA 
is not a weak reed to be broken by a 
waft of power blowing across the Mis- 
sissippi River toward Memphis. It is the 
largest power system in the United 

States. The fact is that TVA has been 
buying power from across the Missis- 
sippi for several years—450 million kilo- 
watt hours in 1953. Practically all of this 
power was delivered to the Memphis 
area from the same sources who are 
sponsoring the proposed contract with 
the Govenrment. 

Congress has most certainly not been 
niggardly with the TVA. On the con- 
trary, it has been extremely generous. 
Total appropriations by Congress for 
TVA through fiscal 1955 amount to 
$1,905,214,581. During the 4 years I have 
been in Congress, I have voted for ap- 
propriation bills which included a total 
of $882,962,600 for TVA. 

TVA advocates have encouraged the 
mistaken impression that TVA is essen- 
tially a hydroelectric project involving 
solely rivers and dams. Actually, more 
of its power is produced by steam than 
by water. At the present time, 55 percent 
of its power is produced by steam, and 
45 percent by water. It has 14 steam 
plants in operation and 26 under con- 
struction. By 1957, 70 percent of its 
production will be steam power and 30 
percent hydroelectric. A steam plant 
can be built any place where fuel is avail- 
able to heat the boilers. 

It is the growing predominance of 
steam-generated power which is arous- 
ing opposition to Federal appropriations 
for further development of TVA with 
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American taxpayers’ money. During de- 
bate on the atomic energy bill, Repre- 
sentative Leo Gavin, of Pennsylvania, 
stated: 

I have no objection to water power in the 
TVA. Iam concerned with the steam power- 
plants financed by the people of the Nation 
to the advantage of one particular area over 
other sections of the Nation. When you get 
along with waterpower in the TVA, that is 
all right, but when you come in and ask the 
American taxpayers to subsidize tax-exempt 
steam powerplants in the Tennessee Valley, 
I say that you are no more entitled to them 
than we are in Pennsylvania. * So, why 
do you come to the Congress, requesting au- 
thorization of federally subsidized steam- 
power plants, tax exempt, that my State will 
have to put up the money to build that will 
permit the TVA to attract Industry into the 
valley away from the rest of the Nation? Is 
the Tennessee Valley a preferred area of the 
Nation? The attempt to continue this pre- 
ferred class area just does not make sense 
to me. It is time the TVA stood on its own 
feet. * * Build your own steam plants to 
meet your needs for increased power with 
your own money and don't ask the American 
taxpayers to foot the bills. 


Mr. Speaker, the House, in passing this 
new atomic energy bill, reflected the sen- 
timent of the majority of the American 
people. The nonmilitary potentials of 
atomic power are neither so strange nor 
so other-worldly that they cannot be 
developed within our traditional system 
of individual initiative and private in- 
dustry. 

At present, of course, the Nation's work 
with the atom still constitutes a Federal 
monopoly, which is a departure from our 
normal American pattern of free enter- 
prise. But, this monoply, which could 
profoundly alter our institutions if made 
permanent, is not meant and has never 
been meant to exist in perpetuity. The 
continuance of complete Government 
ownership and control during peacetime 
application of atomic energy could pro- 
duce a change in our society more radical 
than any that might result from the 
technical novelty of nuclear power. 

That is why the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission unanimously agreed on the 
principle that nuclear power as it be- 
comes economically attractive should be 
produced ahd distributed not by the 
Commission but by private and existing 
public power systems. There will, of 
course, always have to be large-scale 
Federal participation and regulation in 
this undertaking. However, restrictions 
necessary in the interest of our Nation's 
security can be reconciled with free en- 
terprise, and numerous other problems 
involved can be solved without unfair 
advantage to any group and in harmony 
with the proper relationships between 
our Government and its citizens. 

There are those who have seen in this 
atomic energy bill an opportunity to 
bring about the federalization of the 
electric industry. Personally, I sub- 
scribe to the philosophy that intrusion 
by the Federal Government into private, 
local, and State affairs should be limited 
to the extent necessary to assure na- 
tional security and protect individual 
welfare, thereby leaving the largest pos- 
sible area open for the free interplay of 
economic forces and for individual ini- 
tiative and aspiration. 

While I deplore the disregard for the 
truth evidenced by the Bee editorial, 
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I am aware that the staff of that news- 
paper chain must accept a policy in re- 
gard to public power which may well be 
very much against their own best judg- 
ment. The will of the late C. K. Me- 
Clatchy, former editor and publisher of 
the McClatchy newspapers, admonished 
those who have inherited his empire to 
support public power against private en- 
terprise in every instance. Ironically, 
this prejudice against private enterprise 
does not embrace radio and television, 
which, like electric power, are public 
services. The McClatchy empire in- 
cludes both radio and television stations. 

This public power policy has been ad- 
hered to with an almost fanatical disre- 
gard for truth, modern development, or 
the fact that C. K. McClatchy never 
dreamed, when he wrote that will, that 
the atom would be split. In fact, the 
Bee's statement that I “voted to place 
the modern, fabulous promise of the 
nuclear age in the framework of a dis- 
credited past,” could well be said to have 
been written by the dead hand of that 
same discredited past. 


Hon. William C. Lantaff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE c. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr.-BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join his Florida colleagues and host of 
personal friends in paying tribute to BN. 
LANTAFF. 

Having served on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee with his able predecessor, 
GEORGE SMATHERS, I was naturally in- 
terested in the man that Florida would 
send to Congress in his place when 
GEORGE became a distinguished Senator. 
I soon found that Brit LAN rar was a 
worthy successor. He is an able, intelli- 
gent man with a warm personality and a 
fighter for what he believes is best for his 
district, State, and Nation. 

I remember meeting him early in the 
82d session when a small group of Con- 
gressmen got together to discuss possible 
solutions to some of the great problems 
facing our country. One of B's many 
important suggestions was about stop- 
ping the flow of military supplies from 
the free world to the Communist na- 
tions—a subject in which I was and had 
been vitally concerned. When perma- 
nent legislation was passed by the Con- 
gress which denied aid to any nation 
shipping war materials behind the Iron 
Curtain, BILL LANntarr was fighting for 
its adoption. He made a direct and 
worthy contribution to the original con- 
cept of this legislation, He was a strong 
and welcome supporter of its passage. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just one example 
of BNL. Lantarr’s outstanding service 
during the past 4 years. I am proud to 
have had the privilege of associating 
with him and his fine family. My ap- 
preciation and best wishes go with BILL, 
Betty, and their children wherever they 
may be, 
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Resolutions of Oregon State Federation of 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a list of 
very sound resolutions passed by the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor at its 
recent convention. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
Jutions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 21 


Whereas the administration is proposing 
an income-tax law thet would partially ex- 
empt income from dividends with the argu- 
ment that this income has already been 
taxed by the tax on corporations; and 

Whereas as we see it, it is not individual 
Income until it is in the hands of the indi- 
vidual, we reject the theory of double taxa- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are firmly opposed to 
any exemptions on individual income de- 
rived from dividends; and be it further 

Resolved, That if a decrease in individual 
income taxes is compatible with the gen- 
eral welfare it should be made by raising 
the personal exemption of the individual; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we notify our delegation 
in Congress of this stand with a request 
that they notify the congressional commit- 
tees handling this legislation, 


RESOLUTION 25 

Whereas the International Typographical 
Union has practiced benevolence and fra- 
ternalism for over 100 years; and 

Whereas the International phical 
Union has paid over $100 million in pen- 
sions to its sick and superannuated mem- 
bers; and 

Whereas the International Typographical 
Union pioneered in creating pensions for 
members unable to work because of age or 
disability; and 

Whereas over 9,000 retired printers and 
mailers depend upon ITU pension payments 
for the necessities and little comforts of life; 
and 

Whereas, in 1934, and for 20 years there- 
after, the Department of Internal Revenue 
considered ITU pensions charitable and 
therefore not taxable; and 

Whereas the administration now in office 
favors tax concessions amounting to billions 
of dollars for the wealthy holders of corporate 
stocks; and 

Whereas this year the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue has officially ruled pension- 
ers must include all pension payments re- 
ceived as taxable Income when computing 
their income taxes for 1954; and 

Whereas neither the national budget nor 
the scales of justice can be balanced by tak- 
ing pennies from pensioners and giving mil- 
lions to millionaires: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record as protesting as 
discriminatory, uncharitable and unfair the 
ruling made by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment which places taxes on union pen- 
sions; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to President Eisenhower and to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
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RESOLUTION 28 

Whereas disabled workers are finding it im- 
possible to keep up with the American stand- 
rath of living during disability: Therefore 

it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 
Astoria, Oreg., this June 21 to 25, 1954, go on 
record favoring amendment of the Social 
Security Act, so that benefits may be paid 
to workers who have been disabled; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon Members of 
Congress be petitioned to initiate a bill ef- 
fecting such an amendment of the Social 
Security Act; and be it still further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the American Federation of Labor. 


RESOLUTION 29 

Whereas working people who are nearing 
retirement age are prone to infirmities and 
often lose much time due to sickness in the 
last few years of their employment; and 

Whereas unemployment is a more likely 
hazard in later earning years; and 

Whereas the consequent lost time under 
the act as now written, causes the person 
who falls within the above conditions to 
have their social-security retirement bene- 
fits cut down; and 

Whereas this does not show a true pic- 
ture of the contributions made by the indi- 
vidual over his earning years: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 
Astoria, Oreg., June 21 to 25, 1954, go on 
record favoring amendment of the Social 
Security Act for the purpose of basing so- 
cial-security payments upon a worker's most 
productive years; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon Members of 
Congress be petitioned to initiate a bill ef- 
fecting such an amendment of the Social 
Security Act; and be it still further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the American Federation of 
Labor. 


RESOLUTION 30 

Whereas there are many families in Oregon 
and other States, who find it impossible to 
send their children on to college due to the 
added expense; and 

Whereas there is no provision in the 
present income-tax structure recognizing 
this added burden on the family budget: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State federation of la- 
bor in convention assembled at Astoria, 
Oreg., this 21st day of June 1954, go on rec» 
ord favoring an amendment to existing tax 
legislation to permit parents to claim de- 
pendency credits for children under 21 years 
of age instead of 18 as is now provided; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the income-tax exemption 
for college students be established at $1,000 
per year; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State federation secre- 
tary be instruction to inform our Senators 
and Congressmen the intent of this resolu- 
tion and to request that they submit such 
an amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State federation legis- 
lative committee request such an amend- 
ment to Oregon's income-tax law; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the State federation secre- 
tary be instructed to send copies of this rès- 
olution to the American Federation of Labor 
headquarters, Washington, D, C. 


RESOLUTION 31 
Whereas workers today are having dif- 


culty finding employment after reaching age 
60; and 
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Whereas most union workers at age 60 have 
sa worked 40 years or over: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled at 
Astoria, Oreg., this June 21-25, 1954, go on 
record favoring amendment of the Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act for the purpose of lowering the age limit 
tor old-age benefits from 65 to 60 years; and 
be it still further - 

Resolved, That the Oregon Members of 
Congress be petitioned to initiate a bill ef- 
fecting such an amendment of the Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act; and be it still further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Federation of Labor. 


An Emergency Public Works Program for 
the City of Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in ap- 
Proving the Housing Act of 1954, Con- 
gress provided for the resumption of 
Federal aid to assist in the advance 
planning of State and local non-Federal 
public works. Through the provisions 
of this legislation, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator was empowered 
to make interest-free advances to State 
and local authorities for the planning 
of public projects. The authorization 
amounted to $10 million, and it is my 
hope that it will be supplemented by an 
appropriation to that amount. 

The city of Milwaukee, concerned 
about the high level of unemployment, 
has given close attention to the possi- 
bility of solving that problem with the 
help of the Federal Government, through 
the medium of an emergency public 
works propram. 

Having given close and careful scru- 
tiny to the provision for interest-free 
public works planning loans, embodied in 
the Housing Act, and to the appoint- 
ment of a coordinator of Public Works 
Planning under the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President, the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee has 
adopted the following resolution, con- 
taining its convictions and recommenda- 
tions on this vital issue, 

The resolution suggests that the Fed- 
eral Government prepare a comprehen- 
sive program of emergency public works, 
to be put into operation in the event of 
an increase in unemployment or eco- 
nomic recession. It further suggests 
that the below listed Milwaukee City 
projects, scheduled for construction 
within the next 10 years, “could be ad- 
vanced for early construction under an 
emergency public works program spon- 
sored by the Federal Government, 

If our Congress should decide upon an 
emergency program of public works to 
combat unemployment and other eco- 
nomic problems in the future, then the 
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suggestions proposed by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee will 
be especially important. But even bar- 
ring the possibility of immediate con- 
gressional action on such legislation, 
the following resolution merits careful 


scrutiny: 

Resolution relative to approving a list of 
projects for an emergency public works 
program for the city of Milwaukee, urging 
the Federal Government to create a reserve 
of plans for future projects, and to appro- 
priate funds to participate in the costs of 
construction in the event of an increase 
in unemployment or economic recession 


Whereas the President of the United 
States has indicated his interest and desire 
to reduce the severity of any possible reces- 
sion by appointing under his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers a Coordinator of Public 
Works Planning covering Federal, State, and 
local public works projects; and 

Whereas the both Houses of Congress have 
approved the Housing Act of 1954 (H. R. 7839) 
containing provisions for interest-free public 
works planning loans; and 

Whereas the board of estimates has con- 
sidered a statement and report concerning 
Federal financing of an emergency public 
works program and advance planning loans 
for the City of Milwaukee as prepared for it 
by a special committee appointed by His 
Honor the Mayor; and 

Whereas this statement reads as follows: 

“Unemployment in the Milwaukee area 
and in many other large citles of the Nation 
had increased during the past winter season 
to the point where methods of countering 
a reoccurrence of such increase should be 
undertaken. The problem is national in 
scope and, therefore, requires Federal action 
rather than State or local action alone to 
be effective. 

“The construction industry enters signi- 
ficantly into the whole problem of the na- 
tlonal economy. In boom times it tends to 
lead the business procession, and in a depres- 
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sion it usually falls the hardest and inten- 
sifies the recession, 

“Public works ordinarily account for 
nearly one-third of all construction. A well- 
developed public works program can con- 
tribute greatly to the statibility of the con- 
struction industry. 

“City property owners are already bur- 
dened wih high property taxes and cannot 
be expected to bear the added cost of an in- 
tensified public-works construction program 
without material assistance from Federal 
sources. 

“A program of advance planning loans to 
local units of government would encourage 
and enable local communities to prepare 
construction plans well in advance of 
planned physical construction. 

“Acquisition of land is as much a part of 
the preliminary processes involved in public 
works planning as are other phases of the 
work. It is economically advantageous to 
purchase sites for many projects well in 
advance of actual construction during plan- 
ning stages at something near its unim- 
proved value. Such advance acquisition of 
land from loan funds would enable proj- 
ects to get under construction quickly dur- 
ing any regular or emergency public works 
program”; and 

Whereas the attached list of projects which 
could be advanced for early construction 
under an emergency public works program 
contemplated by the Federal Government, 
totaling $140,295,000, has been prepared by 
the capital improvements committes and re- 
viewed by the special committee and by the 
board of estimates: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
city of Milwaukee, That the following state- 
ments properly reflect the opinion of this 
body relating to the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to prepare an emer- 
gency public works program: 

1. The Federal Government should pre- 
pare immediately a program of needed Fed- 
eral public works projects which can be con- 
structed In urban areas where critical un- 
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employment has already occurred or is im- 
minent, 

2. The Federal Government should en- 
courage State and local governments to inl- 
tiate programs of public works construction 
which can be undertaken Immediately and 
during the next 2- or 3-year period with 
Federal participation in construction costs. 

3. The Federal Government should pro- 
vide a sufficient appropriation to make pos- 
sible a 65 percent or 75 percent participation 
in the costs of construction of such projects. 

4. There be created a reserve of projects on 
which plans and specifications are in readi- 
ness for construction, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide an appropriation 
under the advance planuing loans law and 
encourage local governments to contract for 
the preparation of construction plans and 
specifications for public works projects un- 
der the terms of such interest-free loan 
funds. 

5. That provision should be made to en- 
able cities to purchase land for project sites 
from advance planning loan funds, so that 
construction plans and specifications can be 
definitely related to a particular site and 
long delays avoided later when funds are 
made available for actual construction; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the attached list of proj- 
ects totaling $140,295,000 be and hereby is 
approved for submission to the proper Fed- 
eral officials to indicate the type of work 
projects scheduled for construction within 
the next 10-year period, which could be ad- 
vanced for early construction under an 
emergency public works program contem- 
plated by the Federal Government; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That coples of this resolution 
and of the list of the approved projects be 
transmitted to the proper Federal officials or 
departments and to the Members of the 
House and the Senate representing Milwau- 
kee residents as indicative of the kind of 
legislation required and the projects possible 
of construction. 


Suggested projects for an emergency public works program for the city of Milwaukee 


Year Estimated 


= Preseutly cost 
Fire department, new buildings: Burean of encineers—sewers: 
North ath St. and West Michigan tt $200, 000 North 20th St., relief rer oneesanun — — — — $5,000, M 
North 69th St. and West Silver Spring Dr. combined North 44th St. and West Clarke St. relief 100, 000 
with police de siment .. E am, 000 North 27th St., combined sewor repair 20, 000 
Visinity of Sout th St. and West Howard Ave_... 155, 000 West Rocher Sts combined sewer repair 100, 0e0 
TTT 250, 000 Wost Mineral St., N aaiae 600, OO 
Yar Bouth Side. 155, 000 North fist St., and West C ‘ongrens St. 1, 000, noo 
— North Aist St. and West Capitol Dr., storm. ‘210, 009 
Sota oS eee 1, 219, 000 North seth St., and West Congress St., storm. 1, 000, 000 
= — North Hopkins St. and North 27th St., storm 20, 000 
Harbor Commission: South sist St. and West Wilbur Ave., Sturm x 300, 009 
are feet of retaining wall to reclaim 21 acres of sub- North Lake Dr. and East Locust St. rellef_ 4 7a, 000 
Cc a E re 500, 000 East Edgewood Ave, and North Oakland Ave., roliet.. f. A ‘200, 068 
Now trainage system for south Harbor, raise tracks, Fast and West Capitol Dr. and North uth St., retlef._|. 1,000, 000 
N EVES ISR ERE Rs BETES DINO — 150, 000 North 47th St. and West Hampton Ave., sturm — 200, 00 
— — West Elliott Circle, role PIARC ED] ENANAR 8 10, 000 
NORA nn ceca scape APA A N eaten eden T aay re pone =e ©), 000 South 40th St. and West Morgan Avo., storm nen 100, 009 
ee New ann ͤ sc ccancoandane 7. 167, 000 North Pulaski St, and North Prospect Ave., 8 300, 000 
=m North 34th St. and West Florist Ave., Mobi eens etl eat ee ee 20, Oo 
Police department: West Silver Spring Dr, and North 624 St., storm... 9 200, tur 
New mameet.. „ at EE A 200, 990 South Pine Ave, and East Howard Ave., vorn. 100, ( 
New Southwest Side WAM oo ee eee 200, 000 West Center St. and North 7fth St., rm 8 a 2, (og 
West Silver Spring Dr, and North Hopkins St., storm 00, 000 
B/N etapa 4A oN re ote ete! 400,000 North Hopkins St. and West Florist Ave., storiti. -nel À 200, 000 
= South Mth Stand West Mineral St., rotiat A 20, 000 
Burean of hre and publie ie wet South 18th St. and West Grant St., relief. N fo), 009 
Now city hall ann 15 9 North &td St. and West Vliet St., rollof.. 2 100, 000 
South 35th St. Bridas, h of 1045 025, 000 North bist St. and West Capitol Dr., storm... 1%), U00 
Bouth ist St. Bascule Bridge. 1 1, 100, 900 Enst Kenilwoth Fl. and East North Ave., relic , ON 
Fast Clybourn St. Bridge... 1957 1, 409, 000 West Highland Ave., North 34 St. to North oth 
Kast Wann Ave. rid ea 1959 2, 500, 009 and North éth St. from West Stute St. to West 
North Hawloy Rd. Viaduct. 2222 1959 715,000 Juncan, rellef 2... pees hee, 250, 0) 
Fast Howard Ave. Bridge at South Gth St. 1 2%), 000 Bouth Cloment Ave., south of Fast Howard Ave., 
Now playgrounds st 7 new schoo 1955 to 1990 700, 900 C ˙ ramen peawns ̃ ⅛—ͤͤ“vß—̃ ²˙ Ä — , 09 
Additions to other playgrounds. 1955 bo 1 1, 90, 000 Fast Keefe Ave., west of North Humboldt Ave., relief- nd, OOD 
— ͤ — East Auer Ave., ‘west of North Humboldt A ve., roller.. 8 N 
P—T— ͤ dd ] V ³⁰ m ¹ m m ͤ » m hmꝶqñd mne North 76th St. from West Locust St. to West Burleigh 
—̃ .v—' St., sanitary relief... nne 100, 009 
Burrau of engincers—erade separations: West Moinvcke Ave. and North 63d S tl. 2, 00 
North sad St. and West Hampton Ave 1955 79. 000 West 5 Ul Rd. from North 35th St. to North Hopkins, 
Bouth Clomont Ayo — 1957 7%, 000 C N A O TETT A 215, 000 
North Tyutonla Ave, (0 19t 1, 000, 000 North rospect Ave., north and south of Kast rene 
North Sherman IId 162 750, 000 ee se 30, 000 
West Linoulu Ave, at South 43d 8 1952 1, , 000 Bouth Bh St., West Holt Ave. to West Morgun Ava., * 
— and Wes Morgan Ave. from South 6th to South 
EN a Tre 4,750,000 storm — — — 120, 000 
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Suggested projects for an emergency public works program for the city of Milwaukee—Continued 
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Year Estimated 
presently cost 
Burvan of engincers—sewers—Continucd Bureau of street construction and repairs—Continued 
North 76th St. from West Villard Ave. to West Silver Btreet improvements, ete—Continued 
Spring Dr., storm and sanitary -- 3 South side streets—Continucd 
Arca-Wost Congress to West Silver | Spring, and North Bonth 6th St.- West National Ave. to South 
2 th to North Shorman, storia... ESRI an Sei clara Chase Ave 2 $500, 
Arca-W est and. Kast Howard to West and Kast West 88 ‘Ave.-South 49th St. to South 
Armour, and South Clement to South Sth, storm 72 — 483, 000 
Drainase ditch improvements; West Ox aii “Aye.-South 72d St, to È South 
South Branch of Kinnickinnie River, West loth 8 672, 000 
Olevoland Ave. to West Forest Home Ave.. Da ig oe Bouth Kinuiekbinie Ave. mid Eust Bay inter- 
Branch of Lineoin Creok from North sist and. g 7 150, 000 
West Fond du Lac to North 73d aa West South Kinnickinnie Ay th Clement to 
ml a Seales 442, 000 
Total EN Montana st. 3 130, 000 
South Howell and South Whitnall-East 
Burean of forestry: Concealed lawn irrigation systems, ete.) 1955 to 1065 Lincoln to East Howard _____- €85, 000 
Bureau of porao orata and disposal: Refuse disposal ben cosas Ave. South 35th Et. to South 
plant for west W 4j 1900 ay) Ee 810, 000 
= East Erio 8t.-North “Browiway “to harbor 6 
Burean of municipal equipment: Hock. 150, 000 
South side storage Eura 1955 West Loomis Hd-South Tin bt, to West 
Repair 0b. 10 Howard Ave 217, 000 
— eee Bonth 27th St. West National Ave, to West 
TOR oa sae TTT lan ch ccuccsans DD Co a oe See S 
Bureau of street construction and repairs: 
Materials laboratory. 8 1955 
Buildin; ienna 85 ‘asphalt plant and doct recon- ward yards and Duitna 300, 000 
1958 Bureau of trafic engineerMg and electrical services: Cen- 
Street inp wovements eligible for Federal highway tra) fire alarm headquarters and fire department admin- 
urban aids (estimated construction cost excluding istration building ——j—vjv?ç⸗ nen ee- 2, 300, 000 
Jand): 
North Water department: 


side streets 
North 6th Bt West Clybourn St. to West 


pring Dr. North 424 St. to 
North csth. e eee 
West Silver Spring Dr. North eth St. to 
North 76th __ 


North Teutonia Ave. [West Silver Spring Dr. 
to West Mill. 

Sawa, Prospect Ae. Kast State St. to East 

East Bradford PAFA NOA Trospect Ave. to 
Math Take Drs. = soo oo raae Ea 

wets ate 2 Börjeicb West Fond du Lac 


intersect io: 
West Capitol Fr. Wer Tin St. to West 

Atkitison A 
North 20th Bt- West North Ave to West 


Booster station and two 6-million gallon tanks South 

871th St, and West Lincoln Avon 
Booster station and 1 6million gallon tank and land 
enst— vicinity of South Chase Ave. and East Mor- 


Park Ing facilities: 
2 structures—east shile of river 
1 structure—west side of river (and ite) 


—— — — 


See :: — 
Bout h side streets: 
Bonth 6th $t.-West Florida St. to West Na- 
tional 


v—— ———— — — 


Projects which might be built for the Mil- 
waukee Board of School Directors under 


the program of emergency public works 


Projects which might be built for the Mil- 
waukee Board of School Directors under 
the program oj emergency public works 


Projects which might be built for the Mil- 
waukee Board of School Directors under 
the program of emergency public works— 


Estimated Continued Estimate Continued Estimated 
cost Building needs, etc.—Continued cost Other projects, etc.—Continued cost 
Building needs which appear in South 39th and Ohio Junior 2 elementary schools to serve 
the 1953 report of the 5-year „ $2, 500, 000 southwest section of the city 
building and future sites North 37th and Hope Elemen- and portions of the town of 
commission not yet under CONF e 200, 000 Greenfield being annexed -=~ $1,400, 000 
construction as of June North 80th and Nash Elemen- One junior high school T 2. 500, 000 
1954: ON oy ees etn SS 900,000 One senior high school -- 4,000,000 
Center and Pierce replace- North 68th and Lancaster Ele- 
men $1, 200, 000 T 1. 200, 000 55, 020, 000 
Washington High music- room South 67th and St. Francis Total for other city proj- $ 
Saanen — > 120, 000 ee eee 800, 000 ects..-----~..-------- - 85,275,000 
Boys’ Technical High improve- Other jects which will 
ments Bee re 1, 000, 000 ingen in the near future Grand total 140, 295, 000 
West Division High School... 4,000, 000 due to recent annexation: 
North Mth St. Junior High... 2,500,000 64th and Marion Junior- 
Allen and Field replacement... 1. 200, 000 A 5 — 5 &, 000, 000 
Bay View Area Junior High. 2,500, 000 ort emen School 2 2 
12th St. e eee Nadin 300, 000 Appreciate Efforts To Get Carrier Job 
sium, La Follette audito- North ‘ist and Sheridan 
rium-gymnasium, Philipp Junior High. 2, 500, 000 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
auditorium- gymnasium 450, 000 3 goth and Hampton Ele- ee 
Kosciuszko Junior trade im- , 
provements 100. 00 North 7th and Fiebrants He- HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
Modernization and enlarge- mentary 700, 000 OF NEW TORE 
ment of old schools 6, 000, 000 Congress School Replacement. 800, 000 ATIY 
Custer High improvement and Town of Lake elementary IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT. ES 
$ remodeling. - - 550, 000 F rane N -=-= 3 2, 100, 000 Thursday, August 5, 1954 
almer replacement 1,000,000 unior hig serve town o 
5 High 2, 500, 000 o a ee etnies 2, 500, 000 Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
North 65th and Capitol Ele- Senior high to serve town of pleased to direct the attention of our 
mentary ~..~..-----------= 800,000 __ . — 4,000,000 colleagues to the following letter to the 
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editor. It appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of August 6, 1954: 
To the EDITOR or THE EAGLE: 

The membership of the Columbia Associa- 
tion of the New York Naval Shipyard happily 
notes the recent announcement of the Bu- 
reau of Ships, United States Navy, designat- 
ing the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the proposed 
construction of the new supercarrier of the 
Forrestal class. 

Our membership views with deep appre- 
clation and gratitude the position taken by 
the Eagle, the borough president of Brook- 
lyn, John Cashmore, and Congressmen MUL- 
Ten and CELLER, as well as the entire Brook- 
lyn congressional delegation, for their efforts 
to bring the construction project to Brook- 
lyn, Your support in persuading the de- 
cision to build the supercarrier in Brooklyn 
means that more than a thousand Jobs have 
been saved and layoffs prevented, for which 
we give thanks. 

1 JOSEPAH MAZZARELLA, 
President, Columbia Association of 
the New York Naval Shipyard, 


Herbert Hoover: One-Man Task Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Herbert Hoover: 
One-Man Task Force,” which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine 
of August 8 and pays a worthy tribute to 
Herbert Hoover at the time of his 80th 
birthday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hersret Hoover: One-Man Task Force 

(By R. L. Duffus) 

When Herbert Clark Hoover attains his 
80th birthday this Tuesday he will be the 
first ex-President in more than a century to 
reach that age. The last was John Quincy 
Adams, who died in 1848. 

Mr. Hoover will have another distinction. 
He was fairly young, as Presidents go—58 
years old—when he left office, and the years 
since then have not been years of retirement. 
He has maintained his energy and his interest 
in life; he has worked like a nailer; his opin- 
ions, expressed in speeches and occasional 
interviews or statements, have had a power- 
Tul—perhaps increasingly powerful—effect on 
public opinion; and his Monticello, which 
might have been a house in California, is 
actually the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. 

Today Mr. Hoover is not so much an ex- 
President, living on past glory, as he is an 
active and influential citizen, a sort of one- 
man “task force” working for what he con- 
ceives to be the welfare of his country. His 
name will be connected with many activities 
besides the trying labors of the White House 
between 1929 and 1933. He will be long re- 
membered, for example, as the chairman 
from 1947 to 1949 of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government and of its successor agency, now 
a year old. 

At 80, Mr. Hoover can scarcely be a human 
dynamo, and he does not try to be. With the 
Quaker conservatism which is his birthright, 
and which shows in almost everything he 
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does, he spends his time and energy care- 
Tully. 

His dally life is not publicized—indeed, for 
a man who has been in the public eye for 
40 years or more, he hates publicity—but the 
general outlines of it can be indicated. Mr. 
Hoover's home is right here in New York, 
in his hotel apartment. For the summer 
months he goes to California. During a part 
of that time he may visit the Bohemian 
Grove, the famous summer club-grounds of 
the Behemian Club of San Francisco. When 
he crosses the continent he travels by train. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria he lives, perhaps, a 
more quiet life than Jefferson did at Monti- 
cello or Washington at Mount Vernon. His 
meals come up by room service; except for 
the purpose of making or listening to 
speeches, he rarely goes to public restaurants 
in any city. He likes plain food, including 
roast beef. He avoids sweet desserts. 

The waiters and others who have to do 
with him at the Waldorf find him qulet but 
genial. He is not now, and never was, the 
type of public man who instinctively tries 
to turn every contact into a vote. If he is 
more widely popular now than he was when 
he was President it is not because he has 
worked at it, but rather because a perception 
of his character and personality has perco- 
lated down to the man In the street. He has 
always had, and still has, devoted friends in 
whose eyes he has no faults and can do no 
wrong. He does not encourage this attitude, 
-but there it is. Some of these older friends 
naturally a diminishing band nowadays—go 
back to his college years at Stanford, others 
to his early mining career, still others to his 
terms of service in Belgium relief, as Food 
Administrator during the First World War, 
and in the unpaid public services of his later 
decades. 

He does not, however, confine himself to 
old friends, nor does he live in the past. His 
chairmanship of the Hoover Commission is 
no purely honorary office. He works hard at 
it. As one friend put it, he commutes be- 
tween New York and the Commission offices 
in Washington. Out of his long experience in 
executive positions he knows what he wants 
and at 80 has the energy to plug for it. Oc- 
casionally one hears of a controversy inside 
the Commission—not over personalities but 
concerned with ways and means or with ob- 
jectives and purposes. 

As one learns of these controversies they 
do not sound acrimonious but they show Mr. 
Hoover in pretty good fettle for a man of his 
years. In private conversation he can bo 
pungent. He has judgments and firm opin- 
ions and does not hesitate to express them. 

Yet the years have given him perspective 
and allowed him to see the humorous side of 
situations which were once deadly serious. 
For example, in an address last February, he 
touched on the matter of depressions: “I 
should be regarded as an expert on these 
subjects. At least, I was credited with hav- 
ing constructed one, all by myself—the entire 
world depression which lasted in the United 
States from 1931 to 1941. I even received the 
honor of having that depression named after 
me by various political candidates.” 

He believes that if the Government would 
follow all the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission it might save from 65 to $7 bil- 
lion a year. However, he is realistic. He 
doubts that all the reforms will go through, 
because, as he says, about 200 pressure groups 
“occupy themselves pressuring the Govern- 
ment for more spending or in opposing any 
reductions.” 

He is soberly hopeful. Last May he told a 
graduating class at the West-Town Friends 
School near Philadelphia: “We are not at the 
bedside of a nation at the death agony of its 
civilization. * * * Civilization will not fall 
where the people have dynamic optimism 
and religious faith.” 

He has never been afrald to take unpopular 
positions, Six months before Pearl Harbor 
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he declared: Statesmanship demands that 
the United States stand aside in watchful 
waiting, armed to the teeth, while these men 
[Hitler and Stalin] exhaust themselves,” 

When the rearmament drive following the 
the outbreak of war in Korea was getting 
underway he urged that we send munitions, 
not troops, to “other nations who show a de- 
termined will to defend themselves,” that we 
cut back our ground forces in favor of air 
power and sea power, and that we revise “our 
relations to the United Nations Charter” 
so that It may not “dominate the internal 
sovereigny of our Government." 

It has seemed to him that too great a 
preparedness effort might exhaust our econ- 
omy, and he has repeatedly said so. He is 
on the side of lower taxes, private enterprise 
and individual initiative and he is against 
any form of socialism—creeping or otherwise. 

Except for the activities of the Hoover 
Commission and other unpaid labors in the 
public field, Mr. Hoover's career since he left 
the White House in 1933 has been one of 
quiet work and a slow but steady growth in 
popular esteem. 

The real answer to the old controversies was 
perhaps the vote in both Houses of Congress 
on July 21, when Democrats joined Repub- 
licans in passing a resolution in Mr. Hoover's 
Lonor, on the occasion of this approaching 
birthday. He will probably not want a fuss 
made over the occasion, though his heart 
cannot but be touched by the celebration at 
his birthplace, West Branch, Iowa. He does, 
however, like certain holidays, especially at 
the turn of the year. 

Christmastime he has a big tree set up In 
his Waldorf apartment, and it is the family 
custom that his son Allan, who lives in Con- 
necticut, and his son Herbert, who lives in 
California when he is not off on an economic 
mission to Iran or elsewhere, shall bring their 
families there to be with him. He delights 
in his four grandchildren. 

His stay in California is in a way a vacation. 
but at last reports he had no thought of re- 
tiring. His secretary, Miss Bernice 
Miller (Bunnie her friends call her), who has 
been with him a long time, is probably sharp- 
ening her pencils. They will be needed to 
keep up with Mr. Hoover's rapid thinking 
at 80 as in early years. 


Resignation of Assistant Postmaster 
General John C. Allen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, nor- 
mally I would not ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert a laudatory editorial on 
@ member of the opposition. However, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial praising the accomplishments of 
Assistant Postmaster General John C. 
Allen, who recently resigned from office. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Inka Mar 

The resignaion of Assistant Postmaster 
General John G. Allen deprives the Post Of- 
fice Department of one of its most versatile 
and imaginative executives. Mr. Allen 
brought fresh and challenging ideas to a De- 
partment long ingrown in its concepts of 
handling transportation of the mall He 
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sought to apply to the mail service some 
of the techniques he had used in private 
business as traffic manager for Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., and he succeeded in some notable 
respects. Perhaps his outstanding accom- 
plishment was the inauguration of first-class 
mail service by air on an experimental basis, 
using excess airline capacity, on Washing- 
ton-Chicago, New York-Chicago, New York- 
Florida, and Chicago-Florida routes. The 
experiments have proved eminently worth- 
while. Mr. Allen also helped draw up the 
plan to separate air subsidies from mail pay- 
ments. His enthusiasm and determination 
occasionally created resentment among the 
carriers with which he worked, particularly 
when he questioned rate structures; but his 
questioning also served to impress upon in- 
dustry the need to do a better job. There 
can be no doubt that he has materially bene- 
fited the Government and the taxpayers in 
obtaining speedier, more economical mail 
service. He deserves a vote of appreciation 
as he returns to private life. 


Address by Charles J. MacGowan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a fine speech 
by retiring President Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, of the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, A. F. of L. It is a 
speech by a man who has made a mag- 
nificent record as a Jabor statesman. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF RETIRING PRESIDENT CHARLES 
J. MacGowan oF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS, A. F. oF L., 
June 1954 
International officers, reprerentatives, busi- 

ness representatives of local lodges, interna- 

tional office clerical staff, guests, and ladies 
and gentlemen attending this international 
conference, a number of you have told me you 
have afternoon reservations to leave the city 
and have also expressed a desire to hear a few 
parting words from me. I want to just say 

a few words as a sort of swan song or what- 

ever you may want to call it. 

I have been deeply moved by the persons, 
individuals, who have come to me and shaken 
my hand and with voices filled with emotion 
indicate their agreement with my decision 
but their regret that it was necessary. 

May I make it perfectly clear. There comes 
a time in every man's life when things don't 
come easy. When he has to flog himself to 
do his job. He is sapping his vitality; his 
mentality slows down and he is not able to 
cover the outfield like he used to. I don't 
think that any man should remain as the 
chief executive of any labor organization 
when he recognizes that the time is arriving, 
that he is doing an injustice to himself; he is 
burning himself out ahead of time; but 
more to be regretted than that is the fact that 
he is not furnishing proper competent leader- 
ship. 

I don't desire any commendation and cer- 
tainly I don't want any sympathy. I have 
done my job as best I could for the men who 
compose this organization. I might have 
been able to do more. Perhaps my think- 
ing, my intellectual processes have not been 
as high as I would have liked them, but re- 
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gardless of that, I bequeath to you, an organ- 
ization founded 74 years ago, when it took 
courage, stability, and a willingness to 
sacrifice in order to lay the foundations of 
this great brotherhood and the rest of the 
labor movement. 

I can recall the days of the blacklist. I 
can recall the days when I worked under 
what we used to call a flag or an alias, but 
the agents of antiunion employers always 
ferreted us out. Perhaps we could get a 
week here. We would move somewhere else 
and get 10 days or 2 weeks, but invariably 
they caught up with us. I can remember 
the days of the “yellow-dog contract” when, 
before you got a job, you had to sign away 
your life and your rights and you had to 
virtually become a chattel slave. 

Those men down through the years are 
the men who built this brotherhood. They 
are the ones who built the foundations on 
which we now stand and what you and I 
have been able to do is to decorate that 
structure and add some more bricks and 
stones to the edifice. Some of these tributes 
are nice and they are appreciated, but if I 
were to accept the conclusions that I was 
alone responsible for this organization, I 
would be committing a fraud. I have orly 
contributed my share to the magnificent Job 
that was performed before me and you boys 
that are coming along now, the job is handed 
over to you younger men with clear minds, 
strong bodies, the firm determination to 
hold aloft the torch of human progress. I 
will leave this office with contentment and 
happiness, feeling that those who succeed 
me will do that. If you fail, you will make 
my declining days most unhappy. 

I beg of you, keep up the battle and I mean 
a battle of intelligence, a battle of progress, 
a battle of achievement, and not physical 
battles. 

I have pondered over what I might leave 
you. I pondered it a great deal and I want 
to read to you the following: 

In addition to other things which I may 
have said, may I wind up my swan song 
with an effort to create in my Own way, a 
trade unionist creed. I do this for the rea- 
son I would like to leave with each of you, 
and through you to our entire membership, 
some words of inspiration to convey conclu- 
sions which I have developed out of a ripe 
experience. 

First. Trade unionism is an institution of 
men which, next to God and country, is the 
most important undertaking of mankind. 
It is an institution which is an honor to those 
who join and should be honored and re- 
spected by those who are members. Its vir- 
tues should be proclamed with pride and its 
faults, where they exist, should be corrected. 

Second. Trade unionism must be of the 
heart and of the mind. It cannot be bought 
across the counter like a piece of meat or a 
pair of shoes. 

Trade unionism cannot be purchased with 
an initiation fee or a job opportunity, but it 
must come from the deep-seated conviction 
on the part of a nonmember that a trade 
union is an honorable institution and the 
banding together of men with a common in- 
terest, who desire to improve their way of 
life by lawful means. 

Third. Trade-union officials of all ranks 
must be men of integrity, intelligence, and 
courage. They should not lead their mem- 
bership into costly or disastrous strikes as a 
substitute for competent bargaining at the 
conference table. 

Fourth. The funds of a trade union, local, 
district or national, are sacred and must be 
so regarded. Every individual member has 
an equity in those funds and every salaried 
officer should be reasonably well paid, but 
he must not regard his position as an op- 
portunity to either grow rich or create a 
sinecure for himself. 

Fifth. Competent trade-union officials who 
have acquired experience should not be cast 
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out lightly on the appeals of demagogues who 
are merely seeking office. 

Sixth. Every dues-paying member has a 
share of stock in his local union. He should 
attend his meetings to protect his equity and 
make every possible intelligent contribution 
to his union’s success. The absentee grum- 
bler weakens, instead of strengthens, the 
trade-union movement. 

Seventh. At the bargaining table, repre- 
sentatives of unions should obtain an ac- 
ceptable agreement with employers and the 
agreement should be lived up to faithfully, 
both in letter and in spirit. 

Eighth. Trade unions are a part of every 
community. The members should partici- 
pate in community affairs and convince the 
world that they are good citizens, thus dis- 
pelling much of the manufactured: propa- 
ganda which seeks to destroy all of us, be- 
cause of the sins of a few. 

Ninth. In a word, we should be men in all 
that the word implies, In our relations witn 
each other, in our relations with our employ- 
ers, and-in our relations with the general 
public. 

By adhering to this doctrine, we can in- 
crease our stature and become a more highiy 
respected segment of society. 

That, my friends, I bequeath to you in 
simple language, what to me is the heart and 
soul and sinew of trade unionism. 

Now, I would like President-elect Calvin 
to assume the chair. One of the customary 
functions of passing the authority to your 
successor is to hand him the gavel. In the 
10 years I have presided over conventions 
and meetings of this brotherhood, I have 
never used a gavel, so I haven't one to give 
you, Bill. 


Farmers Get Less, Consumers Pay More 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farmers Get Less, Consumers 
Pay More,” which was published in the 
Miami Herald of Tuesday, August 3, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARMERS Get Less, CONSUMERS Pay Mons 

When the next medals for fortitude are 
struck off, one of the first ought to be 
reserved for the long-suffering American 
housewife. 

She has been remarkably patient and un- 
complaining about bearing a disproportion- 
ate share of today's food costs, Too patient 
for her own good. 

While the prices that farmers have re- 
ceived, for example, have declined 18.8 per- 
cent since 1951, retail food prices have actu- 
ally gone up about 1 percent since that date. 

The difference has gone primarily into 
processing and distribution charges passed 
on by middlemen. As a result the house- 
wife has gotten little if any benefit from past 
declines in farm income and will get virtu- 
ally none of the further declines that are 
ahead. 

If Congress is interested in the welfare of 
consumers, it could well devote a full-dress 
inquiry into all the factors that tend to keep 
retail prices at their present high level. 

The Federal Trade Commission discovered 
belatedly that a considerable part of recent 
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coffee price increases was caused by market 
manipulations. A similar analysis is needed 
of retail food prices. There’s something 
frightfully wrong when a decline of 18.8 
percent in what farmers receive turns into 
a 1-percent increase in what housewives pay. 


The Organization of American States 
and the United Nations: Rivals or 
Partners? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address made by Mr. David 
McK. Key, Assistant Secretary for 
United Nations Affairs, before the Col- 
gate University Conference on American 
Foreign Policy, at Hamilton, N. Y., on 
July 13, 1954: 

The address follows: 

THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS: RIVALS OR PARTNERS? 


(By David McK. Key, Assistant Secretary for 
United Nations Affairs) 

I should like to talk to you today about 
the relationship between regional organiza- 
tions and the United Nations. Are they 
rivals or are they partners? Put more spe- 
cifically, what is the relationship between 
the U. N. as a universal organization and 
such a regional organization as the Organi- 
gation of American States? 

The U. N. was designed to be as nearly 
universal an organization as possible, It 
had a responsibility to seek to maintain in- 
ternational peace everywhere. It could 
therefore admit of no rival. But did that 
require that the U. N. should be an exclu- 
sive agency for maintaining international 
peace? Could there perhaps also be regional 
associations for peace? 

The recent appeal of Guatemalas former 
government to the United Nations Security 
Council regarding alleged acts of aggression 
brought into sharp focus for the first time 
the questions of universality and regional- 
ism which had previously been considered 
only on a purely theoretical basis at San 
Francisco when the charter was being 
drafted. 

You will recall that on Sunday, June 20, 
the Security Council, after hearing a long 
and detailed statement by the Guatemalan 
representative, voted 10 to 1 to refer the 
Guatemalan complaint to the Organization 
of American States. The one negative vote 

“was a Soviet veto—its 60th. On the same 
day a resolution proposed by France calling 
for immediate termination of action likely 
to cause bloodshed was adopted unanimously 
by the Council. Five days later, the Inter- 
American Peace Committee of the Organiza- 
tion of American States having meanwhile 
set in motion steps to get at the facts, the 
Security Council decided not to resume con- 
sideration of the Guatemalan matter at that 
time. 

These actions by the Security Council 
ralsed certain questions which merit study 
and discussion. Was this a retrograde step 
on the part of the Security Council? Was it 
shirking its duty to enforce the peace? Was 
the Security Council denying a full hearing 
to a United Nations member? Could it be 
said that, to be consistent with our record 
in the Korean case, the United Nations was 
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obligated to take Immediate action in the 
Security Council? 

I believe that a review of the background 
of this problem will show quite clearly that 
the Security Council was acting wisely and 
fairly, and in accordance with the true 
meaning and intent of the charter. The 
Security Council recognized that an issue 
was involved which was so fundamental that 
it brought into question the whole system 
of peace and security which had been created 
by the charter at San Francisco. 


UNIVERSALITY VERSUS REGIONALISM 


In the spring of 1945, with most of the 
major issues already settled, the question of 
the relationship and jurisdiction of regional 
organizations vis-a-vis the new international 
organization arose and had to be answered, 

Basically, it was the veto provision in the 
Security Council in relation to the inter- 
American system that precipitated the crisis. 
Significantly, it was the Latin American 
Republics who asked, “What happens in case 
of aggression against any one of us? If the 
Big Five in the Security Council, disagree, are 
we powerless to resort to collective action 
in our own defense?” 

What the Latin American countries 
wanted was a self-operating inter-American 
regional system, one that could act for peace 
without interference from a Security Coun- 
cil veto. It seemed for a time that the whole 
idea of the United Nations might fail to be 
realized because of the difficulty ot recon- 
ciling the two concepts of universality and 
regionalism, l 

This question had the utmost significance 
at the time, for the Organization of Ameri- 
can States has the longest continuous his- 
tory of any regional agency. The distinctive 
relationship of the American states goes 
back over 130 years. Throughout this pe- 
riod there has been a progressive develop- 
ment of closer relationships between the 21 
American Republics. This relationship has 
succeeded over the years in preserving rela- 
tive peace and security in this hemisphere 
and a freedom from the kind of holocaust 
which has repeatedly devastated Europe and 
Asia. The Organization of American States 
is an organization founded upon the free- 
dom-loving traditions of Bollvar and Wash- 
ington. The 21 American Republics had a 
common experience in their heroic struggles 
for independence. They have ever since 
been determined to prevent the extension 
to this hemisphere of either the colonial 
domain of European powers or any despotic 
political systems of Europe. They have re- 
peatedly pledged themselves to settle their 
own disputes peacefully and have established 
a system that has demonstrated increasing 
effectiveness to that end. It is for these 
reasons that it was absolutely essential that 
regionalism and universality be blended at 
San Francisco. 

Just prior to the San Francisco Conference 
the 21 American Republics, including the 
United States, had met in Mexico City for 
a Conference on Problems of War and Peace. 
This conference had adopted the Act of 
Chapultepec, which reaffirmed the century- 
old pan-American solidarity and provided 
for the early conclusion of an inter-Ameri- 
can treaty which would recognize the prin- 
ciple that an attack on any one of the Ameri- 
can states would be regarded as aggression 
against all. In such event the proposed 
treaty would provide for collective action 
by the American Republics, including the 
use of force. It would also provide for col- 
lective action to deal with other threats men- 
acing the peace and security of the American 
states. 

When the United States adhered to the 
Act of Chapultepec, we realized that it in- 
volved a significant development of the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe Doctrine. It meant 
that in the event of a future aggression 
against any one of the American Republics, 
from Inside or outside the Western Hemi- 
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sphere, it was not just the United States 
which was committed to take action but all 
of the American Republics on the principle 
of all for one and one for all. 

IMPLICATIONS OF VETO POWER 

The late Senator Vandenberg, who was one 
of our principal delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco conference, recorded in his private 
diary at the time his full realization of the 
implications of the veto power in the Secu- 
rity Council to collective security measures 
in the Western Hemisphere. He wrote: In 
the event of trouble in the Americas, we 
could not act ourselves; we would have to 
depend exclusively on the Security Council; 
and any one permanent member of the 
Council could veto the latter action. * * © 
Thus little is left of the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” He went on to record: “I do not 
see how we could tolerate a possible situa- 
tion in which [under the United Nations 
Charter] we could not deal with a bad pan- 
American situation at all because (1) we are 
not permitted to act under Chapultepec and 
(2) the Security Council is stopped by a Rus- 
sian or a British or a Chinese or a French 
veto.” 

That the American Republics should be 
free to take appropriate action in such cir- 
cumstances was and is of utmost importance 
because of the veto in the Security Council. 
Given the state of the world, it would have 
been too much the expect that all of the five 
major powers would agree to forego all use 
of a veto. While the veto did not doom the 
United Nations to futility, it did reflect 
difficulties in the way of action by a world 
organization which would not necessarily 
be found in the way of action of a regional 
association. For the Latin Americans it was 
of vital importance that the promises of 
Chapultepec not be nullified by subjecting 
American regional action to a Russian veto. 
A way had to be found to permit an inter- 
American regional agency to take necessary 
action regardless of the Russian veto. 

This way was found when the United 
States and the Latin American Republics, 
over intense Soviet opposition, included in 
articles 51 and 52 of the charter provisions 
establishing the rights of regional organiza- 
tions in matters of collective self-defense and 
pacific settlement. Article 51 recognized the 
inherent right of states to individual or 
collective self-defense. Article 52 recognized 
the existence of regional arrangements for 
dealing with such matters related to the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity as are appropriate for regional action. 
This did not Impalr the right of the Security 
Council to investigate any dispute or situa- 
tion under article 34 which might lead to 
international friction, Any member of the 
United Nations might bring any dispute or 
situation to the attention of the Security 
Council under article 35. Nevertheless un- 
der article 52 members of the United Nations 
who have entered into regional arrange- 
ments are enjoined to make every effort to 
achieve pacific settlements of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements before 
referring them to the Security Council 
Paragraph 3 of article 52 states, “The Security 
Council shall encourage the development of 
pacific settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangements or by such re- 
gional agencies either on the initiative of 
the states concerned or by reference from 
the Security Council.” 

By that formula a balance was struck be- 
tween regional organization and world or- 
ganization. The acceptance of that formula 
made it possible for the Charter of the United 
Nations to be adopted. Without that for- 
mula there would, in all probability, have 
never been a United Nations. 

Just as the United Nations has developed 
since its founding, so has the inter-American 
system. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro on Sep- 
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tember 2, 1947, put into effect both the Act 
of Chapultepec and the provisions of article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. The 
treaty bound the signatories to consult in 
the event of aggression either from within 
or without the Americas and provided for 
certain measures which, lf approved by a 
two-thirds majority, would become obliga- 
tory on all states parties to the treaty. Thus, 
the Rio Pact, as it is commonly called, estab- 
lished a precedent which has been used in 
developing the North Atlantic Pact and other 
regional collective-security arrangements. 
In 1948, at Bogotá, the Charter of the 
Organization of American States was drawn 
up and approved. It further defined the 
relationship of this regional organization to 
the United Nations. Article 20 of the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American States 
provides: “All international disputes that 
may arise between American States shall be 
submitted to the peaceful procedures set 
forth in this charter before being referred to 
the Security Council of the United Nations,” 
ROLE OF SECURITY COUNCIL 


It is in this context and with this back- 
ground that we should judge the action 
taken with respect to the recent Guatemalan 
appeal to the United Nations, which I men- 
tioned at the beginning of my talk. 

In the first place, there Is no question that 
the Security Council has primary responsi- 
bility under the charter for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The 
fact that the Security Council refused to 
give further consideration to the Guate- 
malan matter while an agency of the Organ- 
ization of American States carried out its 
activity does not derogate from the author- 
ity of the Security Council in matters re- 
lating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. On the contrary, in 
matters falling within the scope of a fully 
developed and actively functioning regional 
agency, the Security Council is. under an 
obligation to promote pacific settlement 
through such an agency. This is just what 
it did in the Guatemalan case. 

Secondly, there was no reluctance on the 
part of the Security Council to have the facta 
in the Guatemalan case fully aired. The 
Guatemalan representative exercised his 
right to bring a situation to the attention of 
the Council. The Security Council met at 
once, listened to his complaint, and acted 
upon it. The decision of the Security Coun- 
cil 5 days later not to resume its considera- 
tlon ot the matter when the regional agency 
inyolved was actively considering it cannot 
be deemed to be a denial of the right of a 
U. N. member to bring such a matter to the 
attention of the Security Council. 

Thirdly, the Security Council was not 
shirking its duty to maintain peace and 
security. It was taking the most effective 
action under the circumstances by not de- 
priving the regional agency in the first in- 


stance of an opportunity to promote a peace- 


ful solution. 

Fourthly, the action of the Soviet Union 
tm the Security Council unfortunately con- 
firmed the fears of the founders of the 
charter at San Francisco. In vetoing Secu- 
rity Council action designed to refer the 
Guatemalan matter to the Organization of 
American States, the Soviets had two pur- 
poses. By confining the matter to the Secu- 
rity Council, the Soviets hoped to retain a 
degree of control over the consolidation of 
their Communist bridgehead in Guatemala. 
At the same time they sought to cripple, 
and thereby discredit, the long-established 
inter-American system. 

Fifthly, the Organization of American 
States was actively and effectively handling 
the Guatemalan situation. It was acting 
as the partner, not the rival, of the United 
Nations. As you know, for some time prior 
to the recent outbreak in Guatemala, it 
Was apparent that the Communist Party in 
that state, acting in collaboration with the 
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international Communist conspiracy, had 
come very close to exercising effective con- 
trol of that Government, if it did not, in- 
deed, exercise such control. The Commu- 
nist menace in Guatemala had become so 
dangerous that the American States could 
not ignore it. At their 10th Inter-Amerl- 
can Conference in Caracas last March they 
had declared that “the domination or control 
of the political institutions of any American 
state by the international Communist move- 
ment, extending to this hemisphere the 
political system of an extracontinental 
power, would constitute a threat to the 
sovereignty and political independence of 
the American states, endangering the peace 
of America, and would call for a meeting 
of consultation to consider the adoption of 
appropriate action in accordance with exist- 
ing treaties.” 

When the Guatemalan Government made 
its accusations against its neighbors before 
the Inter-American Peace Committee, the 
Organization of American States promptly 
set its machinery into action. The Inter- 
American Peace Committee established a 
Committee of Information, composed of rep- 
resentatives of Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and the United States, to obtain the 
facts to enable it to suggest the most effec- 
tive methods for reaching a satisfactory set- 
tlement. The committee has kept the Secu- 
rity Council informed regarding its activi- 
ties. Its fully documented report has been 
transmitted to the Security Council. In this 
manner this agency of the Organization of 
American States has fulfilled its obligations 
under article 54 of keeping the Security 
Council informed. 

Prior to the advent of the new anti-Com- 
munist Government in Guatemala, the 
Council of the tion of American 
States had called for a consultative meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in Rio on July 7 to con- 
sider the Guatemalan situation. As a result 
of the change of government this meeting 
was postponed sine die, but it should be 
noted that the Organization of American 
States was prepared to see the matter 
through on the highest level. Thus, the 
Organization of American States by its ac- 
tions has demonstrated that in the words of 
Secretary Dulles, “There was proof that our 
American organization is not just a paper 
organization, but that it has vigor and vital- 
ity to act.” 

Ambassador Gouthier, of Brazil, speaking 
before the Security Council at its second 
session, put it this way: “For more than 60 
years the Organization of the American 
States has been a useful and efficient instru- 
ment for the solution of conflicts, disagree- 
ments, and strained situations confronting 
the American Republics. The Organization 
has adequate machinery, through the many 
organs and procedures established by it in 
order to solve such differences. The long 
record of achievement of the system of the 

tion of American States is a striking 
demonstration of its capacity to deal with 
political situations similar to the one which 
confronts us. In the Organization of Amer- 
ican States all the members have equal 
rights; whether a large nation or a small 
one, each has one vote on decisions, and the 
undemocratic principle of the veto is un- 
known.” 

GUATEMALA, A TEST CASH 

The balance between universality and re- 
gionalism which was struck at San Francisco 
was put to a severe test in the Guatemalan 
case. The outcome, however, proved that 
under the San Francisco formula the Organ- 
ization of American States could advance 
United Nations objectives by functioning 
effectively in a regional dispute. This was 
made possible because the Security Council 
recognized the right of a well-qualified re- 
gional tion to apply its own re- 
sources in dealing with such a dispute. It 
was made possible also because the oldest 
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and largest regional organization the world 
has ever known faced up to its responsibili- 
ties squarely and undertook to carry them 
out. Fortunately, the circumstances which 
gave rise to the controversy were changed be- 
fore action in either organization had been 
pushed to the ultimate limits, 

The actions of the Security Council and 
the Organization of American States pre- 
served the delicate balance between world 
and regional organization which was written 
into the charter at San Francisco. A success- 
ful effort to destroy that balance by depriv- 
ing the active regional organization of the 
Americas of its responsibilities under the 
charter would have had the most serious con- 
sequences for the United Nations and for the 
Organization of American States. It would 
have constituted a heavy blow at peaceful 
settlement procedures. 

The developments in the Guatemalan case 
broke new ground in the field of interna- 
tional action. It was new not only because 
it put the regional arrangements provisions 
of the charter to their first real test. It was 
also new in that for the first time the inter- 
American system had to grapple with the 
insidious mechanisms of the Communist 
movement, cleverly worked out so as to con- 
fuse and hamper effective regional or United 
Nations action to preserve the independence 
of Guatemala, The Communist designs 
have been foiled. The principles of regional 
and multilateral action have been upheld. 
The devotion of the United States, whether 
it acts through the OAS or through the 
United Nations, to the concept of the set- 
tlement of international disputes through 
joint action by peace-loving states remains 
unimpaired.: New methods will undoubtedly 
have to be devised, new advances made, in 
the techniques and arrangements for attain- 
ing that objective. They must be adapted 
to the changing nature of the threat to inter- 
national peace and justice. But the objec. 
tive itself remains unchanged: To strengthen 
the community of law-abiding states, in the 
regional system and in the United Nations 
system, so as to build up stronger and 
stronger barriers against aggression and 
tyranny. 


Drama Packs Amazing Oppenheimer 
Transcript 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the RECORD a very complete 
analysis of the Oppenheimer transcript 
by Alfred Friendly, the managing editor 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. This important document has 
been the subject of much controversy as 
to both the material contained therein 
and the conclusions of the Gray board 
as to its meaning. Also involved in the 
release of this document, is the question 
as to whether security information of 
great importance has or has not been 
inadvertently revealed. I believe the 
analysis is worthy of printing notwith- 
standing its extra length and cost. I 
believe that serious students of this 
famous case will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of evaluating Mr. Friendly’s 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 25, 1954] 
DRAMA PACKS AMAZING OPPENHEIMER 
TRANSCRIPT 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

The Government Printing Office a few 
weeks ago turned up as the unlikely pub- 
lisher of the most significant and contro- 
versial book of the year. 

It is about the length of the Bible, has a 
plot more intricate than Gone With the 
Wind and has half as many characters as 
War and Peace. Depending on your reading 
epeed, it takes from 20 to 30 solid hours to 
complete. 

It refiects on the troubled social and polit- 
ical world about us perhaps more deeply and 
disturbingly than any other book published 
during the cold war. 

It is a treasure trove for statesmen, moral- 
ists, scientists, and military intelligence offi- 
cers on both sides ofthe Iron Curtain. It is 
a source book for a generation of historians 
to come. It is quite possibly the raw mate- 
rial for dozens of future dramatists, novelists, 
and social philosophers. 

You can get it, all 933 pages, for $2.75 from 
the Superintendent of Documents. Its title 
is: “In the Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer: 
Transcript of Hearing Before Personnel Se- 
curity Board.” 

It is a typographical monstrosity, a prodig- 
ious task to read, a frustrating and infuriat- 
ing document. It is also absorbing, every 
page of it. 

Its drama is Aristotelian, in the sense that 
the principal figure of the tragedy is a king 
whose fate illustrates and illumines the life 
and problems of the spectators, which is to 
say allofus. The story is that of a towering 
figure, the father of the atomic bomb, the 
center if not the founder of the American 
schoo] of theoretical physics. 

The drama is also Shakespearean, in that 
the central problems are those of motive. 
As in Shakespearean drama, even after the 
play ends the audience can argue endlessly 
about just what the motives were of every- 
one concerned, the witnesses and the judges 
certainly as much as the judged. The de- 
lineation of character, as 40 persons come to 
testify, is also Shakespearean in its rich- 
ness and variety. 

There is a touch of Eric Ambler, too, in 
allusions to espionage, although the master 
of the spy thriller would never have been 
guilty of concocting such implausible fic- 
tions as the suggestions of some of Oppen- 
neimer's detractors. 

There is a bit of opera bouffe in the alle- 
gation that a mysterious cabal, with the sin- 
ister name of Zorc, plotted to siphon off the 
budget of the Strategic Air Command. 

li 4 TRAGIC LOVE STORY 8 


There are a couple of love stories, both 
pathetic, ill-starred and told with merciful 
economy. 

In one, the subject is Jean Tatlock, Op- 
penheimer's fiancee, seen searching vainly 
in communism for some solace or answer 
to a disturbed quest; shortly before she dies 
tragically she asks to see Oppenheimer again, 
because she still loves him. 

The second tells of Mrs. Oppenheimer, im- 
mersed briefly in communism through love 
of a dashing and romantic Communist first 
husband. We see her, disillusioned with the 
party as early as 1936, follow him dreadily 
and wearily to Paris, only to receive word 
that he died fighting with the Loyalists in 
Spain. 

There is a monumental amount of mill- 
tary and political and technical information 
in the book, despite the deletions of the 
security officers who went over the transcript. 
It contains probably more information on 
atomic and thermonuclear progress than any 
single volume since the Smyth report. It 
is the basis of a reasonably complete history 
of the bydrogen bomb, and some scholars 
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and reporters are already at work compil- 
ing it. 

There is in the book also one or two 
touches of buffoonery, with Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, wartime head of the Manhattan En- 
gineering District and Oppenheimer's boss 
when the atom bomb was made, playing the 
role of Falstaff. 

THE TWO-BOMB GUESS - 

Groves, who is supposed to be testifying 
about Oppenheimer, gets off at once with 
the announcement that, before Yalta, he 
concluded that “we needed only two (atomic) 
bombs to win the war.” With becoming 
modesty, he notes, “Of course, I also pro- 
ceeded on the theory that I might be wrong.” 

He acknowledges that he consulted with 
Oppenheimer frequently during the life. of 
the atomic-bomb project and used him at 
least on one tough theoretical problem, “not 
to tell me what to do but to confirm my 
opinion.” 

But, Groves concedes, Oppenheimer was 
most valuable, and “he did a magnificent 
job as far as the war effort was concerned. 
In other words, while he was under my con- 
trol—and you must remember that he left 
my control shortly after the war was over.“ 

At the outset of Groves’ testimony he was 
warned by Chairman Gordon Gray, of the 
special Personnel Security Board, not to dis- 
cuss classified matters. Don't worry, Groves 
replied in effect, “I will watch out for that. 
I have been watching out for that for so many 
years I don't think I will slip.” 

Asterisks in the transcript show that the 
security. officers had to apply their scissors 
three times to the immediately succeeding 
200 or 300 words of Groves’ testimony. 
SEVEN-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY~THOUSAND-WORD 

DOCUMENT 

With supporting documents, such as the 
decisions, briefs, and communications, the 
Oppenheimer case runs to some 750,000 words. 
Perhaps 100,000 words bear on a series of 
minor incidents. These were later made 
much of in the decisions of the Gray Board 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, but they 
are essentially secondary. 

Some would see them as not much more 
than nit picking. It is impossible to con- 
clude that the case against Oppenheimer 
rests in any large part upon them. Space 
does not permit their discussion here. 

The central items which constitute the 
core of the case against Oppenheimer are 
two. In roughly equal proportions, they 
occupy the rest of the transcript. 

One is the Chevalier episode. The other 
is the matter of Oppenheimer's views and ac- 
tivities with respect to the thermonuclear 
bomb (the superbomb or the hydrogen 
bomb). 

In their majority decision, Gray and Board 
Member Thomas A. Morgan made much of 
the thermonuclear bomb item, finding that 
Oppenheimer delayed its development by op- 
posing it and falling to be properly enthusi- 
as tie about it. It was principally this aspect 
of their report that provoked a storm of 
criticism and contempt among the Nation's 
press and other yoices of opinion. 

When the AEC made its final decision a few 
days later, the four members ruling against 
Oppenheimer loudly and vehemently pro- 
tested that the Issue had utterly no bearing 
on their findings (except for a question of 
Oppenheimer's candor in his testimony 
about it). One might gather from their in- 
tense disclaimers that the idea never crossed 
their minds that J. Robert's H-bomb views 
and actions might have security risk implica- 
tions. 

THE ESSENTIAL CHARGE 

It may be assumed, however, that those 
views and actions crossed someone's mind, 
since the story occupies some 300,000 or 400,- 
000 words of the transcript. 

The charge against Oppenheimer on this 
point in the letter to him from AEC General 
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Manager K. D. Nichols was essentially this: 
That from 1945 to 1949 Oppenheimer 
thought the hydrogen bomb was feasible and 
realizable, but that after the Russians ex- 
ploded their first atomic bomb, Oppenheimer 
opposed developing the thermonuclear 
Weapon on moral grounds, because it was not 
feasible, because it was politically undesir- 
able, and because there were not enough 
facilities and skilled scientists to push its 
development; further, that once it was de- 
cided by President Truman to push develop- 
ment of the H-bomb, anyway, Oppenheimer 
continued to oppose the project and did not 
cooperate fully with national policy. 

In a roaring and exciting three pages of the 
transcript, Dr. Vannevar Bush, the grand old 
man of American science, told the Gray Board 
it should have refused to entertain such a 
charge. He said the board should have sent 
the letter back to General Nichols for re- 
drafting. 

The letter, he said, “is quite capable of 
being interpreted as placing a man on trial 
because he held opinions, and had the 
temerity to express them.” 

“If this country ever gets to the point 
where we come that near to the Russian 
system, we are certainly not in any condition 
to attempt to lead the free world toward the 
benefits of democracy. 

“I think that in all fairness I ought to tell 
you my frank feeling that this has gotten 
into a very bad mess * * * we have been 
slipping backward in our maintenance of the 
Bill of Rights . 

“I think this board or no board should 
ever sit on a question in this country of 
whether a man should serve his country or 
not because he expressed strong opinions. 
If you want to try that case, you can try 
me. I have expressed strong opinions many 
times, and I intend to do so. They have 
been unpopular opinions at times. When a 
man is pilloried for doing that, this country 
is in a severe state.“ 

ALLEGATION OF TREASON 


Gray and Morgan apparently did not con- 
cur. To do them justice, it may be assumed 
that, after the charge was made, there were 
a couple of implications which, if read into 
it, might properly be the subject of exami- 
nation. The implications deal with Oppen- 
heimer's acts, not his opinions. 

One was that Oppenheimer’s activities had 
sinister and disloyal motivations. The other 
was that, regardless of motive, Oppenheimer, 
as a Government servant and consultant, be- 
trayed his trust by deliberately trying to 
oppose a national policy already decided 
upon. 

There is one direct allegation in the whole 
hearing that Oppenheimer, who did indeed 
oppose an all-out effort to make the H-bomb 
in 1949, did so because he was a Soviet agent. 
It was made in a letter of November 7, 1953, 
to J. Edgar Hoover. The letter, distributed 
by Hoover to top Government officials kicked 
off the whole investigation of Oppenheimer. 

The author was William L. Borden, former 
executive director of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. He bad ac- 
cess to derogatory information on Oppen- 
heimer in the Investigative files of the FBI 
and other agencies, but presumably had no 
other sources, 

Borden demonstrated himself, to put the 
most charitable view on the matter, as an 
incompetent reporter. The evidence against 
Oppenheimer, which was surely spread in 
full on the transcript, comes nowhere close 
to his description of it; the essential con- 
clusions he drew were as baseless as they 
were false. 

His reading the evidence and his conclu- 
sions were given no credence, indeed no 
mention, by the Gray Board or the AEC in 
their final reports. 

If there was no treasonable motive, the 
next question was whether Oppenheimer, 
regardless of motive, did indeed act against 
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the national policy on the H-bomb, once 
it was adopted in the White House at the 
end of January, 1950. 

There is no evidence whatsoever In the 
transcript of any positive acts that Oppen- 
heimer took to delay the project once it was 
approved. 

Gray and Morgan, however, went on to 
argue that since Oppenheimer did not wax 
publicly enthusiastic when President Tru- 
man overruled his recommendation against 
making the H-bomb, and did not try ener- 
getically to encourage scientists to join the 
H-bomb work at Los Alamos, he delayed the 
project. 

It was this argument of lack of sufficient 
“enthusiasm” which aroused a storm of crit- 
icism from the Nation's press, scientists and 
public in general. It was the most vulner- 
able section of the Gray-Morgan report. 
The third member of the Board, Dr. Ward 
V. Evans, who favored restoring Oppen- 
heimer's clearance, put the matter in a nut- 
shell: 

“He did not hinder the development of the 
H-bomb, and there is absolutely nothing in 
the testimony to show that he did.” 

MASSIVE RETALIATION 


It is not enough for an understanding of 
the case to say that the AEO, even in ruling 
against Oppenheimer, rejected in its entirety 
this portion of the Gray-Morgan decision. 
The story of the H-bomb remains at the root 
of the case. 

The hearing tells that story: 

When the Russians exploded their first 
A-bomb in September, 1949, American ex- 
pectations and American military strategy 
were knocked galley west. The basis of 
American defense, the atomic monopoly, was 
destroyed. 

One school, which ultimately was victori- 


It wanted bigger bombs—the H-bomb— 
and more bombs. Its ideas developed into 
what is now known as the policy of poten- 
tial “massive retaliation” as a deterrent to 
war. 

The other school, led by Oppenheimer, felt 
that this was a totally inadequate answer. 
Over and over again in his testimony and 
in that of such men as Vannevar Bush, I. I. 
Rabl. Hartley Rowe, David Lilienthal, George 
Kennan and many others, you find this rea- 
soning, as of 1949: 

A decision to make the H-bomb would 
lead America into believing that that was 
all it had to do to answer the Russian threat, 
Yet it is obvious much more needed to be 
done—in atomic defense, in revising the bal- 
ance of our forces, in new political, eco- 
nomic, and social approaches to the world. 

The H-bomb, if developed, would be vast- 
ly more valuable to the Russians, by reason 
of available targets, than to us. Yet our 
effort to make it would impel the Russians 
to do likewise. 

Development of the H-bomb would end 
the possibility of any future agreement with 
the Russians on atomic control or disarma- 
ment. 

The arguments may have been good or 
bad; they were at least arguable. 

There were other reasons behind Oppen- 
heimer’s opposition in October 1949-Janu- 
ary 1950, when he was chairman of the 
AEO's powerful general advisory commit- 
tee. Militarily, it looked more sensible to 
build more A-bombs with available facili- 
ties. Technically, even if the H-bomb could 
be made, it would produce a lesser bang for 
a buck—or for a neutron, which was the lim- 
iting factor—than the equivalent number of 
A-bombs. Also, technically, the possibility 
of making an H-bomb did not look promis- 
ing. 

The general advisory committee went 
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Dean and the present Chairman, Lewis L. 
Strauss, dissenting. The military and the 
Joint Congressional Atomic Committee 
were almost unanimously in favor of the 
H-bomb project (a notable exception was 
Representative W. STERLING Coxe, the present 
committee chairman). 

If many scientists saw the matter the way 
Oppenheimer did, some did not. Notably, the 
brillant but dificult Edward Teller, who 
had been working on the thermonuclear 
problem since 1942—with such fixity that he 
was removed from any work connected with 
World War II during the war—wanted a 
“crash” program at once. Of like mind was 
the famed Ernest O. Lawrence, at Berkeley, 
and the men around him. 

The transcript shows an amusing, If weird, 
episode In this connection. To Lawrence 
and Dr. Luis W. Alvarez, it never occurred 
that our construction of the H-bomb would 
be anything less than automatic after Sep- 
tember 23, 1949, when news of “Joe I,” the 
Russian bomb, was announced. Checking 
with Teller, they dashed off into the most 
ambitious plans for staff and facilities, and 
decided, all on their own, that, although 
without experience in the matter, they would 
build the atomic reactors to produce the neu- 
trons to make the tritium to go into the 
H- bomb. 

They proceeded energetically and blithely 
on this plan, only to find out when they 
came to Washington a month or so later that 
they were the men who brought the bull 
fiddle to a party at which no one wanted to 
hear music, much less their bull fiddle. 
Professionals, not the Berkeley group, were 
ultimately employed to build the reactors. 

IMPOSSIBLE CONCEPT 

For a good 18 months after the White 
House decision, it looked as if Oppenheimer's 
views were even better founded than he 
knew. The H-bomb appeared increasingly 
more dubious; indeed, it is virtually certain 
that what was then contemplated can never 
be made. But in 1951, Teller came up with 
a brilliant“ invention or discovery or idea. 

The classification officer's scissors leave us 
without knowledge of what it was, but one 
may guess. In any event, it is clear that the 
thermonuclear weapon now being made ts a 
very different thing from the hydrogen bomb 
which ple thought about in 1949, 

With Tellers invention, Oppenheimer 
waxed highly enthusiastic and helped the 
project along, even by the testimony of 
Teller, who loses no love for J. Robert. In 
fact, Oppenheimer himself contributed an 
idea, “not very ingenious but * * very 
useful,” embodied in today’s H-weapons. 

Even so, Oppenheimer continued to insist 
that the H-bomb was not the whole answer. 
The hearing shows him flercely energetic in 
projects pushing for continental defense, 
radar warnings and tactical, as well as stra- 
tegic, use of A-bombs. S 

AIR FORCE ENMITY 


It is here that the transcript makes evl- 
dent the furious and increasing enmity 
against Oppenheimer by the Air Force, or in 
particular, the Strategic Alr Command. 
What Oppenheimer was saying was that war 
plans based virtually exclusively, on mass re- 
taliation, by H-bombing Russian cities and 
installations, were not the be-all and end- 
all. 


He wanted, in short, a more versatile, flex- 
wie atomic arsenal. There are hints he was 
thinking even of atomic weapons to be used 
against oncoming flights of enemy bombers, 
and perhaps even atomic antisubmarine de- 
fense. But mostly he was insisting on vastly 
more attention to the tactical use of A- bombs 
and to continental air defense. The tran- 
script shows that those who opposed him 
considered that point of view as first cousin 
to treason. 

The transcript shows one active opponent 
in the person of Gen. Roscoe O. Wilson, for- 
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mer commandant of the Air War College, 
He testified at the hearings by order of the 
Air Force. Wilson told how Oppenheimer's 
pattern of action led him to go to the di- 
rector of Military Intelligence to express 
concern. 

Some of the pattern of action he worried 
about has fallen to the classification officer's 
shears. But General Wilson said that one 
thing which made him worry was “my aware- 
ness to the fact that Dr. Oppenheimer was 
interested in what I call the international- 
ization of atomic energy, this at a time when 
the United States had a monopoly.” 

ORIGIN OF ZORC 


Most active of all, however, was David 
T. Griggs, chief scientist for the Air Force, 
who once admitted to Oppenheimer that he 
had impugned Oppenheimer’s loyalty. Op- 
penheimer thereupon called him a paranoid, 
which doubtless did little to win Grigg’s 
favor. 

It was Griggs who say in the Lincoln sum- 
mer study project in 1952 a plot, engineered 
by a secret junta, to undercut the Strategic 
Alr Command and deny it the budget it 
might otherwise obtain. He testified that a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
scientist, Jerrold R. Zacharias, wrote the 
mystic letters ZORC on a blackboard at a 
scientific meeting, and explained that they 
stood for Zacharias, Oppenheimer, Rabi, and 
Charles Lauritsen, another famous scientist. 
The implication was that this was a cabal of 
intriguers who plotted to damage SAC by 
the summer study. 

Zacharias and others dented the story point 
blank over pages and pages of cross-examina- 
tion. One may assume that every attempt 
was made to verify Griggs’ account, but no 
verification appears in the record. Also, 
there is no explanation of why the cabal was 
not known as ZORL, with the L for Lauritsen 
instead of the C for Charles. ZORL would 
have sounded just as sinister as ZORC. 

The ZORC story, incidentally, first saw the 
light of day in a Fortune article in May 1983. 
The material for the piece obviously came 
straight from the office of the late Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff. It 
was a bitter attack on Oppenheimer, and the 
first public one by the Air Force. 

By that time, Teller's invention had put a 
new light on the H-bomb, and Oppenheimer 
was vulnerable by reason of his 1949 recom- 
mendation. The heat was on. 

UNEQUIVOCAL STAND 

In his separate opinion condemning 
penheimer, AEC member Thomas E. Muny 
rejected with devastating argument the 
Gray-Morgan viewpoint about Oppenheimer 
H-bomb position. He insisted that Oppen- 
heimer had every right to oppose the 
for moral, political, and technical reasons, 
In passing, however, Murray observed: 

“Dr. Oppenhelmer advanced technical and 
political reasons for his attitude to the 
hydrogen bomb program. In both respects 
he has been proved wrong; nothing further 
need be said.” 

Oppenheimer’s technical opinion, as 
noted above, was both right and wrong: 
Right, in that the 1949 H-bomb notion has 
not been made into a bomb and probably 
cannot be; wrong in that Teller later came 
up with another idea for a different product, 
which could be made. 

Other students of today's state of affairs 
are unable to share the dogmatic and 
doubtiess comforting certainty that Mur- 
ray enjoys about the wrongness of Oppen- 
helmer’s political reasons. 

A TURNING POINT 


Here, from the transcript, is Bush, refer- 
ring to failure to use the prospect of a suc- 
cessful American superbomb as a basis for 
another attempt at negotiating with Russia, 
He is speaking of a second chance we might 
have had, just before the Eniwetok test: 
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“The test marked our entry into a very 
disagreeable type of world. 

“J still think that we made a grave error 
in conducting that test at that time, and 
not attempting to make that type of simple 
agreement with Russia, I think history will 
show that was a turning point that when 
we entered into the grim world that we are 
now entering right now, that those who 
pushed that thing through to a conclusion 
without making that attempt have a great 
deal to answer for.” 

And here is the testimony of former Am- 
bassador George F. Kennan: 

“It seemed to me at the end of this atomic 
Weapons race, if you pursued it to the end— 
we building all we can build, they building 
all they can build—stands the dilemma 
which is the mutually destructive quality of 
these weapons, and it was very dangerous 
for us to get our public before the dilemma, 
that the public mind will not entertain the 
dilemma, and people will take refuge in ir- 
rational and unsuitable ideas as to what to 
do.” 

OUR TERRIBLE ABILITY 

Gray asked him how he could make a dis- 
tinction between the fact that he favored 
building A-bombs but opposed making the 
H-bombs in 1949. Kennan replied: í 

“It is because of the wonder on my part as 
to whether we did not already have enough 
of this sort of terrible ability to commit 
destruction. * * * What has worried me, Mr. 
Chairman, about going ahead with this is 
that we would come to think of our security 
as embraced solely in the mathematics of 
whatever power of destruction we could 
evolve, and we would forget our security lies 
still very largely in our ability to address 
ourselves to the positive and constructive 
problems of world affairs, to create confi- 
dence in other people. 

“Iam convinced that the best way to keep 
our allies around us is not to pay outwardly 
too much attention to the atomic weapons 
and to the prospect of war, but to come for- 
ward ourselves with plans that envisage the 
constructive and peaceful progress of hu- 
manity. * * * 

“I have feared that if we get launched on 
a program that says the only thing we are 
concerned to do in the development of 
atomic weapons is to get as much as possible 
as rapidly as possible, that the attentions 
of the public and the Government will be- 
come riveted to that task at the expense of 
our ability to conduct ourselves profitably 
in positive aspects of foreign policy.” 

Oppenheimer was convicted by Gray and 
Morgan and by the four-man AEC majority 
primarily on the grounds of his association 
and dealings with Haakon Chevalier, a pro- 
fessor of French at the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley. Chevalier appears as an 
energetic parlor pink, to say the least, if not 
a member of the Communist Party. He was 
one of Oppenheimer's many Communist- 
tinged friends at a time when Oppenheimer 
himself was Red as a beet. 

Here is the body of facts on which the 
transcript shows little or no disagreement: 

In late 1942 or more probably early 1943, 
when Oppenheimer was doing secret work in 
Berkeley but before he went to Los Alamos, 
Chevalier made a startling observation to 
Oppenheimer. ‘The scene was the pantry or 
kitchen of Oppenheimer’s home. 

Chevalier declared that a man named 
George Eltenton, a British scientist working 
in the Shell Development Co. had spoken 
to him about the possibility of transmitting 
technical information to Soviet scientists. 
This was a period when Russia was our 
gallant ally and when many people resented 
national policy which excluded Russia from 
a free and steady flow of knowledge of our 
secrets. 

Oppenheimer replied to Chevalier in strong 
terms saying he thought this was terribly 
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wrong. The subject was dropped, immedi- 
ately and finally. 


COCK AND BULL YARN 


Some months later, in the summer of 1943, 
by which time Oppenheimer had gone to 
Los Alamos, Colò; John Lansdale, Jr., an 
attorney from a distinguished Cleveland law 
firm who had become chief intelligence offi- 
cer of the Manhattan District, told Oppen- 
heimer of á worry about security in Berkeley. 
Lansdale's concern had to do with activities 
of an organization in which, Oppenheimer 
knew, Eltenton was a member. 

Shortly thereafter, on a return trip to 
Berkeley, Oppenheimer yolunteered to the 
chief counter-intelligence officer of the San 
Francisco area that Eltenton would bear 
watching. He was pressed to tay Why. 

At this point, in order not to involve bis 
friend Chevalier and, admittedly, partly be- 
cause he was reluctant to involve himself, 
Oppenheimer told the security officer, Col. 
Boris T. Pash, a cock and bull story, He 
said Elteńton had made two or three ap- 
proaches to Berkeley people to get informa- 
tion for the Russians. He declined to give 
the names of those involved. 

Oppenheimer later confessed he was an 
“idiot” to make up the story: his shame and 
contrition for the lie haunt the transcript. 

Some time! later Colonel Lansdale and 
General Groves pressed Oppenheimer for the 
whole story. Groves, apparently in no great 
hurry or dither, did not force Oppenheimer to 
come clean until December 1943. At that 
time Oppenheimer named Chevalier as the 
man Eltenton approached. 

Even after this, intelligence officers stin 
labored under the assumption that there 
had been three contacts, It is by no means 
clear, however, that Oppenheimer failed to 
tell Groves there was only one. Conclusive 
evidence one way or the other is lacking. 


DINNER IN PARIS 


After the war, Chevalier visited Oppen- 
heimer for a couple of days at Princeton. 
Then, in December 1953, after President 
Eisenhower had ordered the “blank wall” 
erected against Oppenheimer—although Op- 
penheimer did not yet know it—he saw 
Chevalier again, He and Mrs. Oppenheimer 
were in Paris, where Chevalier was then liv- 
ing. Mrs. Oppenheimer phoned Chevalier 
and the three had dinner together. 

Next day, they went together to lunch 
with Andre Malraux, A one-time Commu- 
nist, Malraux has become a violent anti- 
Communist and served as the philosophical 
apologist and confidant of the fiercely anti- 
Soviet General De Gaulle. Chevalier was 
working with Malraux on translations, 

Friends and foes of Oppenheimer agree 
that his temporary concealment of what was 
pretty clearly attempted espionage and his 
outright Me were inexcusable. But they 
differ deeply over the implications. 

In a pounding and protracted cross-exami- 
nation, Roger Robb, special counsel for the 
Board, made Oppenheimer admit some 13 
times that he had told a lie about the story; 
finally he made Oppenheimer say he had told 
a “tissue of lies.” The fact was, he told 
one lie. 1 

CRUCIAL EVIDENCE 


The AEC majority report denounced Op- 
penheimer for this matter in the bitterest 
and most violent terms. Between the lines 
of Commissioner Murray's separate opinion 
seems to be a rage that Oppenheimer visited 
Chevalier in Paris. A responsible news- 
paperman has reported that one AEC mem- 
ber said the case against Oppenheimer 
hinged on this point, and that the Commis- 
sion felt that by his visit Oppenheimer risked 
being kidnaped by Russian agents. 

One security officer at Los Alamos, Capt. 
Qater Major) Peer de Silva, built up for his 
and his superior officers’ edification in 1943 
an elaborate argument to demonstrate that 
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Oppenheimer, in volunteering the Informa- 
tion about Eltenton, was playing an Intricate 
fame as a Soviet agent to throw the blood- 
hounds off the track. 

It is interesting to note, however, devel- 
opments 2 years later, by which time De 
Silva had come to know Oppenheimer well. 
He wrote Oppenheimer the warmest sort of 
goodby letter, thanking him for support 
and encouragement and saying that Oppen- 


heimer contributed much to whatever suc- 


ceses my office (the security office) bas had 
in performing its mission.” 

Colonel Pash, who never had dealings with 
Oppenheimer in any degree after the one 
interview about the Chevalier affair, stuck 
to his doubts. In his testimony he indicated 
that he still questioned Oppenheimer s 
loyalty. 

Moreover, he suggested that he believed 
Oppenheimer was lying in the hearings when 
he swore that he knew-of only one contact 
by Eltenton, 1. e., the approach by Chevalier 
to Oppenheimer. The first story Oppen- 
heimer told, that there wkre three contacts, 
was more damaging to Oppenheimer if true, 
Pash argued. Therefore, by his logic, Op- 
phenheimer was now faking a less damaging 
story. 

The AEC majority picked this line of argu- 
ment in its findings, It is not clear today.“ 
Commissioners Strauss, Eugene M. Zuckert, 
and Joscph Campbell wrote, “whether the 
account Dr. Oppenheimer gave to Colonel 
Pash in 1943 concerning the Chevalier in- 
cident or the story he told the Gray Board 
last month is the true version.” 

From this, the Commissioners went on 
elsewhere in their report to question Op- 
penheimer's veracity. 

On this point, however, it is interesting 
to note that the most diligent investiga- 
tion of Colonel Pash and others never dis- 
covered that there were 3 contacts or even 2. 
There was, as far as is known, only 1. the 
1 which Oppenheimer, himself, first revealed 
to Groves in 1943. 

LANSDALE CHANGED HIS MIND 


The testimony of Groves and his top Intel- 
lgence officer, Lansdale, put a different light 
on the affair, Both vouched for Oppen- 
heimer's loyalty. 4 

Lansdale admitted that at firet he was 
Inclined to Pash's view and distrusted Op- 
penheimer deeply. But he emphasized to 
the Gray Board that it was Oppenheimer 
who took the initiative to tell, rather than 
hide, the Eltenton attempt. He said he be- 
lieved Oppenheimer never lied about any 
other incident. 

Groves’ testimony made clear he felt it 
Was very wrong of Oppenheimer to delay 
in telling the story, to refuse at first to 
name Chevalier, and to lle about the inci- 
dent. But he indicated that the important 
fact was that Oppenheimer had done the 
essential thing in disclosing the source of 
the danger to security. Regardless of 
whether there were 3 contacts or only 1, 
“I felt I had gotten what I needed to get 
out of that.” 

Oppenheimer’s own story, whether right 
or wrong, has been consistent since 1946, 
when he was questioned by the FBL It re- 
mained so under all of Robb's cross-exam- 
ination. 

It was that he felt Chevalier was ignorant 
of what Eltenton was really trying to get 
him to do, and was in fact innocent of wrong 
intent. Accordingly, Oppenheimer tried to 
avoid implicating him in his interview with 
Pash and tried to protect him even later in 
not revealing his name to Lansdale or Groves 
until the bitter end. 

Moreover, still feeling that Chevalier was 
innocent, he saw no reason why he should not 
have visited him in Paris last year, “I still 
think of Chevalier as a friend,” said Oppen- 
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UNUSED TO SNITCHING 


In his dissenting opinion, AEC member 
Henry D. Smyth remarks that “if one starts 
with the assumption that Oppenheimer is 
disloyal,” the incidents brought up in the 
hearings may arouse suspicion. 

One could also start with the assumption 
that Oppenheimer was not disloyal, and come 
out with a perfectly logical picture of the 
Chevallier affair. For someone deeply im- 
mersed in the Communist movement, the 
process of coming out of it is not easy, In 
going to Pash with the news of Eltenton's 
espionage attempts, Oppenheimer was con- 
fronted with the prospect of having to 
snitch on a friend for the first time. 

He made a botch of the job. One might 
guess that he was so naive that he thought 
the mere mentioning of Eltenton would be 
enough. Surprised that he was asked for 
more information, he began to improvise. 
It was a bad improvisation. 

In describing Oppenheimer’s attempt to 
conceal Chevalſer's involvement, General 
Groves said he thought Oppenheimer was 
acting in “the typical American schoolboy 
attitude that there is something wicked 
about telling on a friend.” 

He went on: “I do know this: That he 
was doing what he thought was essential, 
which was to disclose to me the dangers 
of this particular attempt (of a potential 
spy) to enter the project.” 

Here is George Kennan, in somewhat sub- 
tler language, on the same point: “I also 
think it quite possible for a person to be 
himself profoundly honest and yet to have 
associates and friends who may be misguided 
and misled and for whom either at the time 
or in retrospect he may feel intensely sorry 
and concerned. I think most of us have 
had the experience of having known people 
at one time in our lives of whom we felt 
that way.” 

Kennan again, on Oppenheimer's later as- 
sociation with and visit to Chevalier; 

“I don't like to think that people in senior 
capacity in Government should not be per- 
mitted or conceded maturity of judgment 
to know when they can see such a person 
or when they can't“ * *. I would always 
like to have felt that my superiors in Gov- 
ernment had enough confidence in me to let 
me handle the problem according to my own 
best conscience.” 

CLEARED BY ABC IN 1947 

Except for the 1950 and 1953 visits with 
Chevalier and for some unclear data con- 
nected with the “nit picking” incidents, 
almost all of the significant derogatory in- 
formation against Oppenheimer that was in- 
troduced at the hearing had been brought 
to the attention of the AEC in 1947. The 
five members took pains to study the data 
with great thoroughness. They got opin- 
ions from Groves, Secretary of War Patter- 
son, Bush, and famed scientist, James B. Co- 
nant. All were favorable to Oppenheimer. 

The AEC cleared Oppenheimer in August 
1947. One member who cleared him, 
Strauss, now the AEC Chairman, was and 18 
president of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies. He was responsible for Oppen- 
heimer's appointment as director of that 
distinguished academy 2 months later, in 
October 1947. 

In the Gray Board hearings, 5 former 
members of the AEC testified in his behalf, 
including the 2 previous Chairmen, David 
Lilienthal and Gordon. So did 10 former 
and present members of the General Ad- 
visory Committee, including the present 
chairman, Rabi. So did Norris Bradbury, 
Oppenheimer's successor as head of Los 
Alamos, 

Gen. Frederick Osburn told how much 
tougher Oppenheimer had been in his out- 
look toward the Russians than Osborn was 
himself during the futile negotiations for 
international atomic control. Rabl even 
testified—he confessed to being surprised at 
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it—to something he sald he had seen in re- 
cent years, “a certain tendency of Dr. Op- 
penheimer to be inclined toward a preven- 
tive war,” not that he went all the way, “but 
talking and thinking about it quite seri- 
ously.” 

The two outstanding public leaders of 
American science, Bush and Conant appeared 
for him. So did John J. McCloy, in effect the 
civilian head of the Manhattan project. 
Lansdale testified to his security, then and 
now. Groves vouched for his loyalty and 
said he had never had reason to regret clear- 
ing him for the top post in the A- bomb 
work (although he conceded he would prob- 
ably not clear him under the standards of 
the AEC regulations). 

Lansdale and Groves were the two men 
who had studied the security problem raised 
by Oppenheimer during the war years with 
the greatest intensity and who had the 
greatest responsibility in the matter. 


NO HINT OF A LEAK 


Save for Pash and Borden, no one alleged 
that Oppenheimer was disloyal. There was 
not one assertion, even by Pash, that at any 
time Oppenheimer was indiscreet. Oppen- 
heimer has been under the most intense 
survelllance for 11 years, his phones tapped, 
his movements watched, his mail observed. 
There was no evidence or charge that he had 
spilled even a semidem! secret. 

He was found guilty by the AEC majority 
of disturbing associations, continuing too 
long. This record shows his associations 
with dubious types after he left Los Alamos 
in 1945 were surprisingly infrequent—one 
had to search to find them. The record 
shows that his constant and close associates 
were scientists and statesmen, the ones who 
came to testify for him. 

There have been persons who were far more 
deeply involved in the Communist conspir- 
acy, as agents, sples, and traitors, than Op- 
penheimer. By acts of contrition and con- 
fession,, they have won back the favor of 
many Americans who consider that they have 
explated their sins and are now fit to serve 
and advise thelr Government. 

The hearings went deeply into the ques- 
tion of whether this might not also be pos- 
sible and proper for Oppenheimer. Witness 
after witness testified to the probity of his 
actions since his lie in 1943, and particularly 
to the enormous contribution he made to 
his country. If the AEC majority was not 
impressed, the Gray board was. The Nation 
owes Oppenheimer in particular, it wrote, “a 
great debt of gratitude for loyal and mag- 
nificent service.” 

Dr. Rabi perhaps put it best: 

“We had an A-bomb and a whole series 
of it * * and what more do you want, 
mermaids? 

“This is just a tremendous achievement. 
If the end of the road is this kind of hear- 
ing, which can't help but be humiliating, 
I thought it was a pretty bad show. I still 
think so.” 

The transcript, as tense as it Is thick, 
shows vividly who some of Oppenheimer's 
enemies were, and why they were out to 
topple him. 

There was Borden, with a wild-eyed con- 
viction which led him to write unprovable 
impossibilities which were—to use precisely 
that absured word—incredible, 

There was Teller, shown as a disputatious 
fellow, removed from war work at Los 
Alamos during the war, mortally offended 
because his baby, the thermonuclear weapon, 
had not been blessed by Oppenheimer. 
Even he, however, did not question Oppen- 
heimer’s loyalty or security—only his judg- 
ment. 

There were the scientists closely connected 
with the work at Berkeley. In the back- 
ground. the record hints that the great E. O. 
Lawrence was miffed. Others—Alvarez, 
Griggs, W. M. Latimer, Kenneth Pitzer—may 
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have felt that Oppenheimer grew too big for 
his britches after he left them back in 
1943. 

And throughout, as mentioned before, 
there were those in the Air Force, powerful 
figures, who loathed his ideas and feared his 
effectiveness in plugging them. 


PHENOMENA UNEXPLAINED 


All of these forces taken together, how- 
ever, do not account for some of the startling 
phenomena that are part of the Oppen- 
heimer case. The record shows they existed; 
it does not explain why or how. It raises the 
question but does not answer them. 

Why, for example, was the huge tran- 
script released at all, and suddenly, on a 
few hours’ notice to Oppenheimer's lawyers? 
Gordon Gray had promised that the AEC 
would not take the initiative In making it 
public, yet the AEC did, after the Gray re- 
port appeared but before the decision of the 
AEC itself. 

For months, wild horses—more explicitly, 
the press and public—had failed to drag out 
of the AEC even meager details about our 
atomic affairs. Suddenly the transcript, an 
Operation Candor a dozen times more de- 
tailed than anyone dreamed of getting. was 
made public, with a staggering amount of 
information on thermonucleonics, 

Why was there the savagery of language 
by the four AEC members who condemned 
Oppenheimer, the bitterness of phrase, the 
violence of denunciation? The Gray report 
at least acknowledged Oppenheimer’s loyalty 
and discretion and praised his gigantic con- 
tribution to his country. It expressed regret 
for the recommendation it found necessary, 
The majority AEC finding threw the man 
no crumb. It even left open the question 
of loyalty despite 900 conclusive pages about 
it. 

Why was the hearing not an inquiry, ge- 
cording to the explicit rules of the AEC, but 
a trial, which the rules forbid? After the 
second day's testimony, it is clear to the 
reader of the transcript that Robb is a re- 
lentless prosecutor, out to get Oppenheimer, 
out to get Into the record evidence that will 
destroy and degrade him, 

Oppenheimer found himself in the worst 
of two possible worlds. An administrative 
inquiry would have lacked the adversary 
nature of a trial; a trial would have as- 
sured him and his witnesses and his counsel 
access to the documents used by the prose- 
cution, Instead, Oppenheimer was repeat- 
edly trapped by being called on to recount 
a conversation in 1943 or 1946 and, when he 
had finished, being confronted with a tran- 
script of what he said then. 

One little passage give a flavor, of the 
even-handedness of the Board's special coun- 
sel’s examination. Attorney Robb is ques- 
tioning the great physicist Hans Bethe, 
closely connected with the work of the AEO 
and against whom no question of loyalty or 
security has been raised. Bethe had testified 
strongly in Oppenhelmer's behalf. 

“Q. Doctor, how many divisions were there 
at Los Alamos? 

“A. It changed somewhat In the course of 
time. As far as I could count the other day, 
there were 7, but there may have been 8 
or 9 at some time, 

“Q. Which division was Klaus Fuchs in? 


“A. He was in my division, which was the 
Theoretical Division. 

“Q. Thank you. That is all.” 

PROTECTION on PUNISHMENT? 

There is another, much deeper, question 
raised by the record and the decisions. It has 
to do with the nature and purpose of the 
security program. Is it meant to be preven- 
tive or punitive, protective or retaliatory? 

In the light of a record of discretion and 
loyalty since 1943, did those who found 
against Oppenheimer remove his access to 
security documents because they were really 
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afraid he might disclose secrets in the future, 
either by design or by accident? 

And if they were really afraid, did their 
ruling solve the problem? Oppenheimer still 
has perhaps as much security information 
in his head as any man alive. Is he safe, 
running loose at Princeton? 

Or did those who ruled against him do 80 
because they felt he should be punished? 

Were Oppenheimer's well-scrutinized ac- 
tions for more than a decade being examined 
for what presumptive indications they could 
give on what his acts would be from now on? 
Or were his associations for the decade pre- 
ceding 1943 being examined to determine 
what retribution they merited? 

FROM “OpPiz's” BOOK 

By one of those ironic coincidences that 
history now and then turns up, a little book 
written by Oppenheimer himself was pub- 
lished on the same day the transcript was 
released, and offered for sale at the same 


ice. 
ae is a collection of the six Reith lectures 
Oppenheimer delivered in 1953 over the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting System, telling the story of 
the new physics of the last 30 or 40 years. 
It is the story of the monumental “break- 
through” of discovery and understanding 
that succeeded Newton's picture of the 
world. It is a discussion of the field of 
knowledge, from subatomic particle to cos- 
mos, which is so intimately associated with 
Oppenheimer and to which he has so richly 
contributed. 

The book, “Science and the Common Un- 
derstanding,” is technically dificult and 
for the most part hard going. But there are 
flashes in it that tell much about the man 
who wrote it, and his outlook. There is a 
quotation in it that may serve as a final 
word, It is from a letter written by a great 
man to a young friend: 

“Science can never be retrograde; what is 
once acquired of real knowledge can never 
be lost. To preserve the freedom of the 
human mind then and freedom of the press, 
every spirit should be ready to devote him- 
self to martyrdom; for as long as we may 
think as we will, and speak as we think, the 
condition of man will proceed in improve- 
ment. 

“The generation which ts bowing off the 
stage has deserved well of mankind for the 
struggles it has made, and for having ar- 
rested that course of despotism which had 
overwhelmed the world for thousands and 
thousands of years. If there seems to be 
danger that the ground they have gained 
will be lost again, that danger comes from 
the generation your contemporary, 

“But that the enthusiasm which charac- 
terizes youth should lift its parricide hands 
against freedom and science would be such 
a monstrous phenomenon as I cannot place 
among possible things in this age and 
country.” 

Oppenheimer was quoting from a letter 
by Thomas Jefferson. 


The Four B’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following editorial published 
in the AFL News-Reporter of Friday, 
August 6, 1954; 
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THe Four B's 

“No one knows where we stand on Indo- 
china. If you add up all the statements 
made by Eisenhower, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the military, and assorted 
Republican leaders, the sum total is bluff, 
bluster, backdown and baloney.” 

Now who said that? Harry Truman? 
Adlai Stevenson? Dean Acheson? Steve 
Mitchell? 

Nope, it was none other than John 8. 
Knight, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
Detroit Free Press, Miami Herald, and Akron 
Beacon Journal—and a man who was 100 
percent for Eisenhower in 1952, 


Eisenhower Trade Bill Dead, Except One 


Item 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the attention of our colleagues to 
the following article written by Edwin 
L. Dale, Jr. It appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 9, 1954: 


EISENHOWER TRADE BILL DEAD, EXCEPT ONE 
ITEM 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, August 8.—President Elsen- 
hower has lost, or is in the process of losing, 
all but one item in the package of new laws 
he requested last March to improve and ex- 
pand foreign trade. 

The package was supposed to supplement 
the most important measure in his trade- 
tarif program, a 3-year extension of the 
reciprocal trade law with several new kinds 
of authority for gradual reduction of Amer- 
ican tariffs. He lost that measure, too, ac- 
cepting in its stead a simple 1-year extension 
of the present law. ý 

The one item in the supplementary pack- 
age he seems likely to get is important, but 
its major provision has been greatly watered 
down in the process of congressional consid- 
eration, This Is a catch-all bill designed to 
simplify classification of imports for customs 
purposes and improve customs procedures, 


TRADE BILL BOX SCORE 


The other items have been either lost ir- 
retrievably for this session or are buried in 
committee with no current prospect of ac- 
tion. Here is the box score: 

1, The President asked that foreign Invest- 
ment be stimulated by a new set of tax in- 
centives. The new incentives were to be 
incorporated in the big tax revision bill. The 
House went along but the Senate didn't. 
Senate-House conferees threw out the whole 
provision. 

2. He asked another foreign investment in- 
centive in the form of a Government guar- 
anty against loss of property because of war, 
insurrection, or revolution, to supplement 
existing guaranties against expropriation of 
the property and inability to convert earn- 
ings into dollars. The House approved the 
new provision as part of the foreign-ald bill. 
The Senate didn't, and again the conferecs 
threw out the provision, 

ITEMS BURIED IN COMMITTEE 


3. He asked that the Senate pass a bill al- 
ready approved by the House to simplify the 
present methods of putting a dollar value on 
imports for customs purposes, This would 
be a major change and is designed to remove 
uncertainty both here and abroad. The bill 
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is still buried in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and is highly controversial. 

4. He asked that thé duty-free allowance 
for tourists be raised from $500 to $1,000. 
The bill is buried in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

5. He asked that the “buy American” act 
be revised so as to remove the differential 
favoring American bidders on Government 
contracts in the case of those countries that 
have no differential favoring their own 
bidders on their own government procure- 
ment. Nothing at all has been done on this. 
Incidentally the President also said he 
would make certain administrative changes 
in the existing buy-American procedures, 
and this hasn't been done either, though the 
matter is still being worked on. 

6. He asked for a combined set of measures 
to simplify customs, and later sent a bill to 
Congress incorporating the desired changes. 
This is the one bill he is likely to get. It 
has passed the House and was reported out 
of the Senate Finance Committee Friday, 
The key feature of the bill was a study by 
the Tariff Commission to simplify the often 
absurd set of classifications under which im- 
ports are assessed for tariffs (for example, 
men’s dress trousers now must be classified 
as “braid”). As the bill was submitted the 
President would have the authority to put 
into effect the classifications resulting from 
the study, subject only to congressional veto. 
As now written, however, it only authorizes 
the study and gives the President no power 
whatever. 


REQUESTED TWICE BY PRESIDENT 


The other features of this bill would pro- 
vide better procedures for classifying new 
items that are not listed In the basic tariff 
schedules, enacted 24 years ago; improve 
procedures under the “antidumping” act; 
and make several administrative changes in 
customs law. The President stands a good 
chance of getting these features. 

The President asked for this package of 
new measures not once but twice. The first 
time was when he submitted his overall pro- 
gram to Congress March 30. The second was 
in his formal agreement May 20 to abandon 
the 3-year extension of the basic reciprocal 
trade law for this year. At that time, he 
listed the other items he wanted, saying 
“there is much else that should be accom- 
Plished at this session of Congress.” 


National Catholic Youth Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a clipping 
which appeared in Our Sunday Visitor 
on July 4, 1954, in connection with the 
National Catholic Youth Week. 

There being no objection, the clipping 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEAST op CHRIST THE Kinc To OPEN CATIIOLIO 
Yourn WEEK 

WASHINGTON. —National Catholic Youth 
Week will open on the Feast of Christ the 
King this October and every year hereafter, 
it was announced here. Previous Catholic 
Youth Weck observances had closed on that 
Teast, 

The 1954 observances, in which over 6 mil- 
llon American youth will take part, will be 
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held from October 31 to November 7 on the 
theme, “Youth—America's Richest Heritage.“ 
it was announced by Msgr. Joseph E. Schie- 
der, director of the Youth Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The event will be proclaimed by Pope Pius 
XII and special proclamations will be issued 
by President Eisenhower and State governors 
and city officials throughout the United 
States. 

Television, radio and newspapers will fea- 
ture Catholic youth activity with programs 
and stories. 

Special letters on Catholic Youth Week are 
expected from Archbishop Amleto Glovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, and Archbishop John J. Mitty of San 
Francisco, espiscopal chairman of the youth 
department. 

The youth department coordinates ac- 
tivities of more than 20 Catholic youth 
movements throughout the country. On a 
diocesan basis, Catholic Youth Week plans 
will be under the direction of the ordinaries 
and diocesan youth directors. 

Events will be sponsored by youth organi- 
zations, schools and colleges. In addition to 
scholastic and athletic activity, the week will 
be climaxed by spiritual exercises in which 
millions of American youths, from the ages 
of 7 to 30, will take part. 

Groups taking part in the observances, in 
addition to the National Council of Catholic 

- Youth will include the council's college and 
university section comprised of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students and 
the National Newman Club Federation. 


By the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article en- 
titled “By the Way,” by Thomas Morrow, 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of Thursday, July 15, 1954: 

By THe War 
(By Thomas Morrow) 
IN LINCOLN, IND., JIM FARLEY IS A HERO 


Lrycoty, IND., July 14.—For many years 
the 142 residents of Lincoln, Cass County, 
Ind., believed James A. Farley was the great- 
est man in the world. Aunt Emms Watkins 
went to her grave with this thought and, 
until the final boxscore is made up, it is 
pretty hard to argue the thing. 

As Edgar Guest once said, Excuse me.” 
This was right after he had stepped on a 
fat lady's foot and has nothing to do with 
the present case, except you get a poet's 
name into a piece and it adds some class. 

The way they knew there were exactly 142 
people in Lincoln was that there was a lady 
in Lincoln who counted people when she 
couldn't sleep. Mostly, she would doze off 
before she got the people counted on the 
other side of Main Street, but one night she 
made it, and that’s the way the thing added 
up. 

This whole thing happened back in the 
Roosevelt era, when Mr. Farley was Post- 
master General, and the Roosevelts spoke to 
the Farleys and vice versa. The word got out 
one day the Lincoln postoffice was to be 
closed. 


Lincoln held mass meetings, of course. 
There are politicians in Lincoin, like every- 
where else, and you give a politician a few 
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words, and s chance to say them, and the 
thing is going to get out of hand, and you 
are probably going to have to get a court 
order to halt the speaking. 

Aunt Emma Watkins watched all this, and 
could see the project was getting nowhere. 

So she wrote to her nephew, Everett C. 
Watkins, then Washington correspondent for 
an Indianapolis paper. 4 

“They are going to close the postoffice,” 
she said. “Go over and give that Farley man 
a piece of my mind.” 

Watkins, knowing Aunt Emma Watkins 
was a determined woman and would give him 
no peace unless he took action, sat down and 
penned an epistle to the Postmaster General. 

“You do not know what you are doing if 
you close the post office in Lincoln,“ he 
wrote. “It is our place of forum. Most com- 
munities have the barber shop for discussion 
of current events, but, in Lincoln, the barber 
is also the carpenter and the paper hanger, 
and the barber shop is open only on Saturday 
afternoons, and is in his parlor, which does 
not lead to free expression of opinion. How 
would you feel if the post office got closed in 
your home town of Grassy Point, N. Y.?” 

Mr. Farley, an openminded man, could 
see right off he had made a mistake. So he 
issued a ukase: The postoffice in Lincoln 
shall not close.” 

They got up a celebration in Lincoln. The 
Republican and Democrat precinct captaing 


went right out into the woods and cut down 


a tree. They trimmed it up and made a 
Jim Parley flag pole, which is still standing. 

There were speeches and band music, and 
Aunt Emma Watkins climaxed the celebra- 
tion. When they called on her, she stood 
up, looked around, and said, “I only done 
my duty.” 

It was not too long after this victory that 
Farley came out to Indianapolis to make a 
speech. He called on Aunt Emma Watkins, 
She was poorly by this time, but she got 
up out of bed, put on her best dress, and 
said, “Mr. Parley, have a glass of milk.” 

When Aunt Emma Watkins “passed,” as 
they used to say in Lincoln, Farley sent 
some flowers to her funeral. 

“If she knew ft,” said Everett C. Watkins, 
“It made her very happy.” 

The postoffice in Lincoln is gone now, as 
Mr. Farley is no longer postmaster general, 

The postoffice in Grassy Point, N. ¥.? It’s 
closed, too. They couldn't get a Democrat 
or Republican who'd take the job. 


How To Stay Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, tomorrow is the 80th birthday 
of ex-President Herbert Hoover. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
statement by Mr. Hoover, entitled “How 
To Stay Young.” The statement was 
published in the magazine This Week 
for August 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Srar Youna 
(By Herbert Hoover) 

The older I grow, the more I appreciate 
children. Now, as I near my 80th birthday, 
I salute them again. Children are the most 
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wholesome part of the race, the sweetest, for 
they are freshest from the hand of God. 
Whimsical, ingenious, mischieyous, they fill 
the world with joy and good humor. We 
adults live a life of apprehension as to what 
they will think of us; a life of defense 
against their terrifying energy; a life of hard 
work to live up to their great expectations. 
We put them to bed with a sense of re- 
lief—and greet them in the morning with de- 
light and anticipation. We envy them the 
freshness of adventure anc the discovery of 
life. In all these ways, children add to the 
wonder of being alive. In all these ways, 
they help to keep us young. 


Balanced Budget Goes Way of All GOP 


Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following article by Milton 
Plumb, published in the CIO News of 
August 9, 1954: 

Batancep Bupcrr Gors War or AAA GOP 
PROMISES 
(By Milton Plumb) 

Like other GOP campaign promises, that 
$10 billion annual budget cut which Repub- 
lican leaders were bragging they would make 
this year now seems to have just been 
quietly forgotten. 

Appropriations experts on Capitol Hm 
have totaled up enough of the regular and 
hidden appropriations to say with certainty 
that the GOP-promised cut in Government 
spending hasn't been made. 

And the deficit, they add, is going to be 
just about double the amount reported in 
the Eisenhower budget figures. That's just 
what House Democratic Leader RAYBURN, of 
Texas, predicted would be the case at the 
start of the session. 

Accurate analysis of appropriations totals 
is difficult because of two factors: 

1, “Phony” GOP bookkeeping which, al- 
though allowing the Republicans to claim 
huge budget slashes, merely defers appro- 
priations to some later date and thus isn't a 
real saving at all. 

2. “Cover-up” appropriations practices, 
such as the many provisions in this year's 
money bills which allow agencies to engage 
in deficit spending. 

“Deficit spending doesnt show in any 
appropriations balance reported by con- 
gress,” Representative Ranaut, Democrat, of 
Michigan, former chairman of the House 
Appropriations Deficiency subcommittee, 
pointed out. “Yet such spending throws 
the debt further out of balance, and it's still 
the people's money that's being spent.” 

This year was the first that President 
Eisenhower, who ran on an oft-repeated 
pledge to balance the budget, reduce the 
national debt, and end deficit financing, had 
full control in drafting the Government's 
fiscal program. 

The Eisenhower budget, despite campaign 
talk, was frankly unbalanced the day he sub- 
mitted it. It estimated this year's Govern- 
ment Income at $62.7 billion and made initial 
Government spending requests which ex- 
ceeded this amount by almost $3 billion. 

This was the first time since the end of 
World War II and the second time in peace- 
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time history that a President has recom- 
mended deficit financing and an unbalanced 
budget. 

Although in some years under President 
Truman the Government had operated with 
unbalanced finances, every Truman budget 
sent to Congress recommended sufficient 
tax increases to balance outgo with income. 
The deficit came when Congress refused to 
levy taxes to offset its higher appropriations. 

The Eisenhower administration, however, 
not only operated on the principle of an un- 
balanced budget and deficit financing, but 
also moved to reduce taxes for corporations 
and wealthy owners of corporation stocks. 

The “relief for the rich” tax bill just 
passed over Democratic opposition is ex- 

to reduce Government income—and 
add to the deficit—next year by about $1.36 
billion. 

Last week, however, the Senate—in voting 
on the President's request for over $2 billion 
in “supplemental” appropriations—heard 
Senator Douotas, Democrat of Illinois, open 
up on the Eisenhower administration's ho- 
kum“ and “hypocrisy” in its budget practices. 

Earlier Congress had voted 3 other supple- 
mentals totaling over $533 million. Included 
in these, and in the latest 2 billion re- 
quest, were many items which the adminis- 
tration clearly should have known would re- 
quire funds when the original budget was 
submitted. They weren't in the budget, 
however, and now they make the deficit, in- 
stead of almost $3 billion, most likely, some- 
where between $5 and $6 billion. 

Dovctas called the $2 billion “catchall” 
supplemental appropriation “extraordinary” 
and “very bad fiscal tice.” He accused 
the administration of “withholding” items 
from the regular budget and then “rushing 
them through at the last minute.” 

“It raises the question of whether these 
items were withheld so the administration 
could claim a low figure” on its budget 
presented to Congress, Dovaias said. 

Typical of the phony GOP “economy” was 
the slash of $300 million cut in 1953 from 
the Veterans’ Administration fund for com- 
pensation and pensions, which are set by 
law. This year, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had to request $215 million additional 
for this purpose in an earlier supplemental, 

Because of such “coverup” bookkeeping, 
however, the administration now is in real 
fiscal difficulties. It has asked that the 
present limit on the national debt be lifted 
from $275 billion to $285 billion. 


— 


Hon. Anthony J. DiGiovanna, Brooklyn’s 
Man of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following article by Alan St. 
James, published in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of August 1, 1954: 

BROOKLYN'S MAN OF THE Werer Serves His 
Crry, Srare 25 Years 
(By Alan St. James) 

Exactly 25 years ago today Supreme Court 
Justice Anthony J. DiGlovanna received his 
first appointment to public office. He's been 
serving the city and State ever since, in in- 
creasingly important posts. 
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On August 1, 1929, at the age of 24, Mr. 
DiGiovanna was appointed deputy assistant 
district attorney by Kings County D. A. 
Charles J. Dodd, who later also became Su- 
preme Court Justice in Brooklyn. 

The jurist smiled when he thought back 
on his youthful entry into public office. 
“When I was first considered for the office, 
a few weeks before the actual appointment, 
I was only 23, and there was some doubt be- 
cause of my youth, But at the same time a 
couple of other young men were appointed 
in the United States District Attorney's of- 
fice and I turned 24 in the meantime, 80 
everything was all right.“ 

The only son of immigrant Italian parents, 
he worked diligently in the district attor- 
ney's office under Dodd and two other dis- 
trict attorneys who reappointed him. He 
had been admitted to the bar in the second 
judicial district on April 1, 1928, and had 
been graduated from Columbia Law School 
in 1927. 

His earlier education had been at Public 
School 123, Boys High School, Cornell Uni- 
versity and Columbia University, with a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1925. 

Mr. DiGiovanna was head of the district 
attorney's homicide bureau for 2 years, and 
he investigated more than 100 murders dur- 
ing his 8% years in the district attorney's 
office. He also headed the special sessions 
court bureau of the office and tried cases 


in all Brooklyn criminal courts at all levels. 


He estimates he prepared and/or tried some 
5,000 cases during his tenure. On January 
1, 1936, he was named a full assistant dis- 
trict attorney. 


SERVED IN FIRST CITY COUNCIL 


The new cit? charter adopted in 1936 called 
for the election of the first city council in 
1937, replacing the old board of aldermen. 
Mr. DiGlovanna was elected a Brooklyn mem- 
ber of the first city council in November 1937, 
and was reelected for 3 2-year terms and a 1- 
year term. 

He was chairman of the city affairs com- 
mittee in the council, and authored and sup- 
ported much of legislation for child wel- 
fare, slum clearance, and low-cost housing 
during his 844 years on the council. 

Mayor William O'Dwyer apopinted Mr. Di- 
Giovanna a city magistrate in May 1947, and 
subsequently appointed him a justice of the 
Court of Special Sessions in February 1948. 
Always an active campaigned for the Dem- 
ocratic Party since his early days in the old 
19th District, Mr. DiGiovanna was nominated 
for the position of city court justice in 1946, 
but declined it when he was nominated on 
the State ticket for attorney general. 

Although unsuccessful in the campaign, 
he got a great thrill out of the vigorous ef- 
fort he made for the post, and gained valu- 
able support which stood him in good stead 
two years later when he successfully made 
the run for justice of the supreme court of 
the second district. 


OTHER OFFICES DECLINED 


The judge indicated that he has been ap- 
proached for other public offices since he be- 
came supreme court justice, but that he had 
declined all of them. 

“I'm extremely happy in this position, and 
with 814 years still to go on my term, I feel 
I owe it to those who elected me to finish it. 
And I've no thoughts of retiring after that 
either,” he added. 

“I'm convinced that justice can be done. 
But I try to be careful in exercising the let- 
ter of the law when such a step is indicated, 
or an interpretation of the law, when that 
is called for. Sometimes a judge has to split 
a law right down the middle, observing both 
the letter and the interpretation.” 

Probably the most widely known of Jus- 
tice DiGiovanna's decisions on the supreme 
court bench was his upholding of New York 
State's “released time” program for religious 
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instruction in public schools, which gives 
pupils the option of 1 hour a week to obtain 
the religious instruction of their choice. 

Two Brooklyn citizens had contended that 
the program violated the first amendment of 
the Constitution, and Justice DiGiovanna 
ruled against them. 

His decision was appealed all the way to 
the Federal Supreme Court and was upheld at 
each level. Of this, Justice DiGiovanna is 
still very proud. “I've received more than 
350 letters from all over the United States 
commenting favorably on my decision,” he 
said. 

“My decision in the matter was based on 
my belief that the separation of church and 
state guarantees freedom of religion rather 
than freedom from religion.” ’ 

A devout Catholic, he was taught the faith 
by Msgr. Ottavio Silvestri, now dead, who 
was pastor of St. Joseph's Church at 185 Suy- 
dam Street, in the neighborhood where Mr. 
DiGiovanna lived in his youth and young 
manhood. He considered the monsignor not 
only his religious mentor, but his friend and 
counselor. 

He's a lifelong, and proud of it, resident of 
Brooklyn, residing at various times in the 
city line section, East New York, Browns- 
ville, Williamsburg, Bushwick, Bay Ridge, 
and now at 9 t Park West in Park 
Slope with his wife Tigelia, and three chil- 
dren. 

The story of his marriage to Tigelia por- 
trays a man of determined purpose. In 1936, 
he went all the way to Rome, where she 
was studying, to marry her. The story was 
news in this country because four different 
ceremonies were required in Italy before the 
union could be sanctioned by all authorities, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


Analysis of the Tax Revision Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Honk. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND Í 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, because 
of the great interest expressed by the 
people of Maryland in the tax-revision 
bill, I have prepared a digest of its pro- 
visions which are of specific benefit to 
the small taxpayers—individuals, small 
business, and farmers. 

The revision of our entire Internal 
Revenue Code for the first time in 75 
years was a mammoth undertaking, and 
the members of the committees who 
worked on that bill are deserving of the 
highest praise. Even if no other bill had 
been acted on by the 83d Congress, I 
believe it could truthfully be said that 
this was a successful Congress. 

Under the provisions of House bill 
8300, individuals will save a total of 
$827 million; and every citizen will bene- 
fit in some way from the revision of the 
tax law. 

It is estimated that under the tax 
changes the following number of people 
will benefit: From medical deductions, 
8.5 million people; from lower tax on 
dividends, 7 million people; from working 
mothers’ relief, 2.1 million people; from 
tax cut in retirement, 1.8 million people; 
from changes on installments, 1.6 mil- 
lion people; from the new dependent 
rule, 1.3 million people; from change on 
annuities, 800,000 people; from the soil- 
conservation rule, 500,000 people; from 
easier depreciation, 9.6 million people— 
plus 600,000 corporations. 

The Eisenhower administration is ful- 
filling its campaign pledge to “reduce 
Government spending and thereby per- 
mit lower taxation.” 

Administration economies and cuts 
made by Congress in the appropriations 
made practicable the 10 percent income 
tax cut which went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, with a saving to the public 
of $3 billion. 

In addition to that 10 percent income- 
tax reduction, a billion dollar excise-tax 
reduction was voted by Congress on April 
1, 1954. In general, excise taxes were cut 
back to 10 percent, although taxes on 
most household appliances were slashed 
to 5 percent. 

Eight hundred million dollars of the 
billion dollars voted in excise cuts will go 
to individuals—about $20 per house- 
hold—and $200 million to business con- 
cerns. All the tax cuts approved by the 
Eisenhower administration will put an 
e.dditional $100 in the average taxpayer's 
pocket. 


Appendix 


Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the digest of the tax re- 
vision bill, H. R. 8300, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dicest oy H. R. 8300, REVISING THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE Cope 

The revenue revision bill, H. R, 8300, which 
revises our entire Internal Revenue Code, 
contains literally hundreds of provisions 
which will greatly alleviate the majority of 
hardships and inequities imposed by our 
present tax Jaws on taxpayers haying small 
incomes. 

Critics of the bill contend that it benefits 
only corporations and wealthy individuals 
and that practically no relief is given to the 
small taxpayer. It should be rec 
that although this legislation is not de- 
signed as a tax-reducing measure, the tax- 
payer's bill, when computed, will be smaller 
through more and increased deductions, A 
greater portion of the taxpayer's income will 
be tax free. New rules have been designed 
to aid the taxpayer in working his tax costs 
down. 

GENERAL BENEFITS TO INDIVIDUALS 


The bill contains many provisions which 
are beneficial to individuals. Briefly, the 
more important changes from the stand- 
point of individuals are the new provisions 
concerning: , 

1, Retirement (policemen, firemen, teach- 
ers, and others): For retired individuals 
65 years of age or over; or under 65, retired 
under some Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment pension plan other than military, 
there is provided a credit against tax liabil- 
ity equivalent to the tax at the first bracket 
rate amounting to 20 percent on the first 
$1,200 of annual investment income or pri- 
vate pension. 

2. Children earning over $600: A parent is 
permitted to continue to claim a child as a 
dependent regardless of the child's earnings 
or investment income if he js under 19 years 
of age or away from home at school, as long 
as the parent, in fact, supplies more than 
one-half of the child's support. 

8. Foster children: Foster children and 
children in process of adoption may be 
claimed as dependents. 

4. Head of household: A taxpayer is per- 
mitted to head of household status and the 
partial income-splitting benefit if supporting 
a father or mother in a home of his or her 
own. 

5. Medical expenses: A tax allowance Is 
given for medical expenses in excess of 3 per- 
cent of adjusted gross income instead of only 
those expenses In excess of 5 percent of this 
income, Outlays for drugs and medicines 
may be included in medical expenses to the 
extent they exceed 1 percent of adjusted 
gross income. The transportation costs of 
a trip prescribed by a doctor may be de- 
ducted. However, the expense of meals and 
lodging incurred on such a trip may not be 
deducted. The present ceiling of $1,250 for 
a single person, with a maximum of 65,000 
for a family, is doubled, allowing a ceiling of 
$2,500 for a single person with no dependents, 
and a maximum for a family of $10,000. 

6. Working mothers: A working mother 
may deduct child-care costs up to §600 minus 
any amount which the adjusted gross income 


of the taxpayer and her spouse exceeds $4,500. 
Thus, if a woman and her husband have an 
adjusted gross income of $4,700 the deduc- 
tion may not exceed $400 (8600-64, 700-64. 500 
$400). 

7. Working widows: A widow with one or 
more children under 12 years of age or bandi- 
capped children can deduct up to $600 for 
costs of child care while working. ‘This relief 
is also provided for a divorced person, or 
legally separated person or a woman whose 
husband is unable to work providing that the 
taxpayer works and has child care costs as 
defined. 

8. Death of spouse: A taxpayer suffering 
the loss of a spouse can continue for a period 
of 2 years the benefits of income-splitting 
if there are dependent children to support. 

9. The allowance of an exemption where 
several individuals support a dependent: 
The bill provides that where a dependent is 
supported by two or more taxpayers they 
may agree among themselves on who will get 
the exemption. Under existing law, where 
an aged relative is supported by the joint 
contributions of a number of members of 
his family no one of them can claim the 
exemption. 

10, Annuity income: The bill grants relief 
by providing that annuities are to be taxed 
under the life-expectancy method. Annual 
exclusions will be determined by dividing the 
total consideration paid for the annuity by 
the expected life of the annuitant. As a 
result, in the average case where the an- 
nuitant lives out his life expectancy he will 
completely recover his capital free of tax. 

12. Home owners: In the event a taxpayer 
purchases a home the title can be in the 
names of husband and wife without incur- 
ring Mability under the gift tax provisions, 

The taxpayer who sells his home can, in 
computing the basis of the property, reduce 
the sales price by any sales commissions 
paid, painting expense, and other expenses 
incurred in making the property salable, 

Another benefit to home owners is the pro- 
vision which grants to persons living in co-op 
housing developments a tax deduction for 
their share of the interest and taxes paid 
by the development. 

13. Personal injury and sickness: The bin 
provides for an exclusion of income up to 
$100 a week for payments for personal injury 
or sickness made under a plan financed by 
the employer where the payments are in lieu 
of wages. This exclusion will not apply to 
the first 7 days an employee is absent from 
work unless such absence is on account of 
personal injury or if the employee is hos- 
pitalized on account of sickness for 1 day 
during the period of absence. 

Benefits which reimburse the employee for 
expenses incurred for his own medical care 
and for the medical care of his spouse or his 
dependents will also be exempt. In addition, 
the bill makes it clear that certain payments 
for injury if made without regard to the 
employee's absence from work are to be ex- 
empt. These are payments for the perma- 
nent loss, or loss of use, of a member, or 
function, of the body or for permanent dis- 
figurement. These payments may be made 
with respect to the taxpayers, his spouse, or 
his dependents. 

14, Alimony: Under this measure pay- 
ments of alimony or separate maintenance 
constitute a tax deduction to the husband 
and makes the wife taxable on any payments 
made under a written separation agreement 
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even without a court decree where the hus- 
band and wife file separate returns. Pay- 
ments to a wife under a court decree entered 
into after March 1, 1954, will be treated in 
the same way as alimony payments. 

15. Inventors: More liberal treatment of 
income is provided for inventors. 

16. Ministers of the Gospel: The cash paid 
to a minister by a church for the rental of a 
parsonage will be tax free. 

17. Policemen: Generally subsistence al- 
lowance paid to Federal, State, ar local po- 
licemen will be tax-free up to $5 per day, 

18. Contributions: The amount deducti- 
ble for contributions is increased from 20 
to 30 percent, providing the additional 10 
percent goes to churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals. 

19. Installment purchases: A taxpayer can 
deduct the carrying on installment 
purchases up to 6 percent of the average 
unpaid balance even when such charges do 
not show the portion which is interest. 

20. Employees and outside salesmen: 
Business transportation expenses such as bus, 
taxi, and other fares may be deducted by 
employees and outside salesmen in com- 
puting adjusted gross income even where 
out-of-town travel is not involved. The cost 
of automobile operation such as oll, gasoline, 
maintenance, and depreciation can be de- 
ducted to the extent such expenses are actu- 
ally incurred in business. Such expenses 
can be deducted and the taxpayer will still 
be able to take the 10-percent standard 
deduction, 

21. Death benefits: The law has been lib- 
eralized by extending the $5,000 exemption to 
death benefits paid without a contract and 
to distributions from qualified profit-sharing, 
stock bonus, pension, or employee annuity 
plans even though the deceased had a non- 
forfeltable right to the money while living. 

22. Writers and artists: The bill provides 
that income from a 2-year project can be 
averaged over the years required for the job. 

23. Insurance: A life insurance policy 
made payable to the wife or child of a tax- 
payer will not be included in the taxpayer's 
taxable estate if the taxpayer irrevocably 
assigned the policy to his wife or child. 

24. Shareholders: An exclusion is provided 
for the first $50 of dividend income received 
by an individual in any taxable year ending 
after July 31,1954. Taxpayers with dividend 
income after this exclusion will 
be permitted to deduct from their final tax 
a credit of 4 percent of such dividends re- 
ceived after August 1, 1954. 

25. Subdivided land: Taxpayers who are 
not regular dealers in real estate subdivide 
land in order to make it more saleable will 


receive more liberal treatment. Such tax- 


payers will be allowed capital gains treat- 
ment on most of their profits providing the 
property is held for longer than 5 years and 
that no improvements substantially enhano- 
ing the property have been made. 

In addition to the many tax benefits ayati- 
able under this bill to small-tax payers, the 
following provisions are of particular benefit 
to small businesses: 

26. Accelerated depreciation: The bill con- 
tinues all depreciation allowable under pres- 
ent law, and in addition grants taxpayers 
the right, at their option, to use the dimin- 
ishing-balance method of depreciation at 
double the rate avallabie under the straight- 
line method, or to use any other systematic 
method which does not give greater aggregate 
charges than those available under the de- 
clining-balance method. This provision ap- 
pilies to all types of tangible depreciable 
asseta, including farm equipment, machinery, 
and buildings, rental housing, and indus- 
trial and commercial buildings, as well as 
machinery and equipment. This provision 
will particularly help farmers in financing 
thelr machinery. 

27. Business debts: Bad debts of a business 
nature can be taken as an ordinary business 
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loss even if they become bad after the tax- 
payer is out of business. 

28. Research and development expenses: 
Provision provides specifically that a buzi- 
ness can either write off research and experi- 
mental costs in the year in which Incurred 
or elect to treat them as deferred expenses to 
be written off over a period of 5 years or 
more. 

29. Accumulation of earnings: Section 102 
provides that the first $30,000 of accumulated 
earnings will not be counted in determining 
whether there has been an unreasonable ac- 
cumulation. These provisions have been 
liberalized to provide greater protection for 
the taxpayer. 

30. Corporate reorganizations: The tax law 
is amended to permit tax-free rearrange- 
ments of stockholders’ interests in corpora- 
tions, so long as no corporate earnings are 
withdrawn. 

31. Loss carryback: The carryback provi- 
sion is extended to 2 years. The 5-year carry- 
forward provision has been continued. 

32. Percentage depletion: The allowance 
for percentage depletion has been liberalized 
and a number of new nonmetallic minerals 
have been added to the 15 percent group. 
The strategic and critical minerals, if pro- 
duced in the United States, have been in- 
creased to 23 percent. Other changes have 
been made in the groups now allowed 5 and 
10 percent. 

34. Partners and partnerships: The measure 
lberalizes and clarifies the law with respect 
to partners and partnerships. Payments by 
the firm of a guaranteed salary toa 
are taxable to him and deductible to the 
firm. The transfer of property to a partner 
from the firm usually will be tax free. Also 
certain partnerships may elect to be taxed 
as a corporation. 

35. Sole proprietors: An individual who 
owns his own business as a sole proprietor 
may elect under certain conditions to be 
taxed as a corporation. 

36. Prepaid income: The measure liber- 
alizes the provisions relating to prepaid in- 
come by allowing a taxpayer to report such 
income as earned and to take expenses as 
incurred. This will result in less bookkeep- 
ing work for the taxpayer. 

37. Business losses: The measure liberal- 
izes the provisions relating to business losses 
by allowing such losses to be offset against 
profits of 2 prior years. Such losses may con- 
tinue to be offset against 5 future years. 

38. Losses from theft: Such losses may 
now be deducted In the year of discovery 
rather than in the year of theft. 

39. Investment firms: Regulated invest- 
ment companies will be permitted to invest 
in a greater amount of the stock of new and 
speculative development companies without 
loss of its special tax treatment. 

40. Accounting definitions: Tax account- 
ing is brought more nearly in line with 
accepted business accounting by allowing 
prepaid income to be taxed as it is earned 
rather than as it is received, and by allowing 
reserves to be established for known future 


expenses, 

41. Administrative provisions: Parts of 
the law covering assessments, collections, 
interest and penalties, the statute of limita- 
tions, and other administrative provisions 
have been simplified and brought together 
in one place. 

42. Returns and declarations of estimated 
tax: The bill provides a new set of require- 
ments for the filing of declarations of esti- 
mated tax which will be beneficial to all tax- 
payers and will relieve a substantial number 
of individuals of the burden in preparing 
these returna. Moreover, the bill provides a 
uniform additional charge of 6 percent for 
unpaid installments of estimated tax and 
eliminates many of the penalty provisions, 

FFC 
able under this measure to farmers as indi- 
viduals, the following provisions are of spé- 
ciflc benefit to them as a group: 
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43. Accelerated depreciation: The bill con- 
tinues all depreciation allowable under pres- 
ent law, and in addition grants taxpayers 
the right, at their option, to use the dimin- 
ishing-balance method of depreelation at 
double the rate available under the stralght- 
line method, or to use any other systematie 
method which does not give greater aggre- 
gate charges than those available under the 
declining-balance method. This provision 
applies to all types of tangible depreciable 
assets, including farm equipment, ma- 
chinery and buildings, rental housing, and 
industrial and commercial bulldings, as well 
as machinery and equipment. This provi- 
sion will particularly help farmers in financ- 
ing their machinery. 

44. Soll and water conservation expendi- 
tures: This provisfon is an extremely impor- 
tant feature of the bill and will be of direct 
benefit to about 500,000 farmers and of indi- 
rect benefit to all by fostering sound con- 
servation practices, The bill will allow farm- 
ers to deduct expenditures for soll and water 
conservation, including those for leveling, 
grading, terracing, drainage, contour fur- 
rowing, eradication of brush, planting of 
windbreaks, and other expenses for treat- 
ment or moving of earth. The bill makes it 
clear that the provision applies to earthen 
dams not subject to depreciation and to the 
construction as well as the control and pro- 
tection of water courses, outlets, and ponds, 

The provision is also applicable for ex- 
penditures by farmers to satisfy special as- 
sessments of soll or water conservation dis- 
tricts. The annual deduction is limited to 
25 percent of farm income, but amounts in 
excess of this limit may be carried forward 
to be deducted in subsequent years. 

45. Declarations of estimated tax: The bill 
extends to farmers an extension of time for 
filing final returns to February 15. In addi- 
tion the bill treats oyster farming as “farme 
ing” for purposes of the estimated tax. 

46. Children earning over $600: This pro- 
vision allows a taxpayer to claim the de- 
pendency exemption for children they sup- 
port who are under 19 years of age or away 
from home attending school or college even 
though the children’s earnings are in excess 
of $600 as long as he is in fact still supported 
by the parent (more than one-half of the 
support). 

47. Accounting provisions: Under present 
law, there are numerous divergencies be- 
tween the computation of income for tax 
purposes and the computation of income for 
business purposes, even though the business 
follows generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples. The points of difference between 
business accounting and tax accounting are 
confined chiefly to questions of whether cer- 
tain types of receipts and expenses should be 
taken into account in arriving at taxable in- 
come. Frequently picayune in nature, these 
differences are a constant source of irrita- 
tion and hardship to business. The bill will 
bring tax accounting into closer harmony 
with sound business accounting. Under 
these provisions a farmer may use a hybrid 
type of accounting which may be more 
adaptable to the way he keeps his books, 


Scholarships for Foreign Students 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
Qi THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
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entitled “Fifteen Foreign Students Get 
Scholarships,” published in the North- 
west Arkansas Times of August 6, 1954. 
It refers to the scholarship program of 
the University of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

FIFTEEN FOREIGN STUDENTS GET SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships haye been awarded to 15 for- 
eign students for the coming year by the 
University Foundation for International Ex- 
change of Students, Miss Mary Droke, presi- 
dent, announced today. 

Latin American students will be Included 
in the scholarship group for the first time 
since the foundation began awarding scholar- 
ships 5 years ago, In addition, there are 
scholarship students from Europe and Asia. 

Those receiving scholarships and the fields 
they will study are: Eugeriio Schieber, Gua- 
temala, plant pathology; Ann Wilster- 
mann—Grageda, Bolivia, English; Sara 
Perez—Jimenez, Costa Rica, education; Ana 
Malagro Consuegra, El Salvador, English and 
education; Jarwant Chandari, India, home 
economics; Michael Dertouzos, Greece, elec- 
trical engineering; Martine Descamps, France, 
business administration and English; Linos 
Dounias, Greece, architecture; Anneke Ber- 
net Kempers, the Netherlands, speech and 
dramatic art; Seidi Loistrom, Finland, Eng- 
lish; Kirsten Petersen, Denmark, journal- 
ism; Else Sjorup, Denmark, arts and sci- 
ences; Matsuji Uechi, the Ryukyus, business 
administration; Yen Chor Lee, Hong Eong, 
electrical engineering; and Gilbert DuParc, 
France, business administration. 

Scholarships are being offered through the 
foundation by individuals, churches, and 
other organizations. Groups assisting in the 
scholarship program for the coming year are 
the Arkansas Senior Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Delta Kappa Gamma; Fort Smith 
Junior Civic League; Roger Rotary Ciub, 
Fayetteville Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
Fayetteville branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; World Affairs 
group of Fayetteville; the First Baptist and 
First Christian Churches of Fayetteville; and 
Wesley Foundation of the Central Methodist 
Church of Fayetteville. 


Hon. Laurie C. Battle 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


Or ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. BoxRIN ] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to give the Alabama 
delegation and any other friends in Con- 
gress here an opportunity to say a word 
about a great man and a good man, a 
wonderful soldier and statesman, just an 
all-around good and great American, 
Laune Battie, who is retiring from the 
Congress this session. 

Laurie BATTLE, as you know, did not 
run for his seat here in the House this 
year and he will retire to private life 
in Birmingham, one of the great cities 
not only of Alabama but of the earth. 

You men here who have served so 
long with this wonderful and fine man 
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will miss just as we of the Alabama dele- 
gation will miss him, But I imagine he 
will be coming back very often and some 
day he make take his seat again, who 
knows, because in that district they love 
this man who has served so well, who 
has worked so hard, who has done such 
an outstanding job not only for his dis- 
trict and for his State but for his Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I served 
with the gentleman from Alabama [{Mr. 
Barrie] on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He is author of the Battle Act for 
the control of the East-West trade. He 
has made magnificent contributions not 
only to the committee but to the policy 
of our whole Nation and I think the 
Nation owes him a debt of gratitude. I 
wish him God speed and the best in the 
days ahead. 

Mr. BOYKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for his contribution. 


Representative Thomas E. Martin, Father 
of Our National Stockpile for Strategic 
War Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to include my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert 
four articles by Mr. Holmes Alexander, of 
the McNaught Syndicate, all of which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times under 
the dates of March 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1954, 

The articles follow: 

[Prom the Los Angeles Times of 
March 8, 1954 
WHose Wemp HANDS PULL rar STRINGS? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

On March 7, 1944, the late Harry Dexter 
White addressed a memorandum to his chief 
at the Treasury Department, Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau, stating the premise that: 

“Although our domestic reserves of pe- 
troleum, tungsten, and zinc may suffice to 
meet consumption requirements for the next 
decade, they will be almost entirely dissi- 
pated at the end of that period,” meaning 
by the year 1954 or thereabouts. 

From this premise Assistant Secretary 
White went on to draw the conclusion that: 

“The necessity of growing United States 
dependence on foreign sources of sup- 
Ply * * * is inescapable.” 

On January 10, 1945, Secretary Morgen- 
thau, following further conclusions 
White, wrote to President Roosevelt that: 

“I suggest consideration be given to a 
financial arrangement with the U. 8. 8. R. 
to provide * * us chiefly in strategic raw 
materials which are in short supply in the 
United States. * * An important feature 
of this proposal is that we will be co: 
our depleted natural resources by drawing 
on Russia's.“ 

On July 23, 1946, President Truman sent 
Congress a message blasting a newly passed 
proviso known and self-defined as the “Buy 
American Act.” In this message Mr. Tru- 
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man did several things which are of impor- 
tance as of today. 

He accepted the Harry Dexter White as- 
sumption that this country was getting dan- 
gerously low on natural resources. This as- 
sumption by hindsight makes no sense at all. 
In 1954 we are better off than ever in raw 
materials. 

Mr. Truman, working from White’s false 
premise, reached the shaky conclusion that 
we should rely on Soviet Russia and other 
foreign and faraway nations for our metals, 
minerals and fuels. While he couldn't veto 
the Buy American Act without destroying 
the whole stockpiling program of which it 
was a part, Mr. Truman used his executive 
authority to accomplish much the same re- 
sult. He noted that there was a “serious 
conflict between these (Buy American) pro- 
visions and the foreign economic policy 
which this government is actively pursu- 
ing.” He virtually instructed the State De- 
partment to find means of making an end 
run around the will of Congress. 

This end run was attempted and partly 
accomplished through a series of interlock- 
ing agencies under full or partial control of 
the State Department. One of the early 
agencies was the International Trade Or- 
ganization (ITO) which became stillborn 
when Congress declined to authorize Ameri- 
can participation. With the outbreak of the 
Korean war, however, the State Department 
joined an outfit called the International 
Materials Conference (IMC) without benefit 
of congressional approval. 

Last year the 83d Congress passed a MCAS- 
ure (S. Res. 143) which authorized the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to look into the economics of our 
needed metals, minerals and fuels. A sub- 
committee, headed by MALONE, of Nevada, 
worked all last summer and fall collecting 
data on the subject. This winter the sub- 
committee hoped to wind up its study with 
some testimony from the State Department. 

At first the testimony was refused on 
grounds of security. Later it was admitted 
in secret session. There it developed that 
Ike- appointed officials at the State Depart- 
ment were signing letters and making 
speeches written for them by the same per- 
sons who had perpetrated the end run for 
Mr, Truman. We may now lift some dia- 
log from hitherto classified testimony. 

Chairman MALONE. I know this Presi- 
dent (Truman) and thoroughly disagree on 
practically everything he did. But he was a 
patriot. He was not a traitor to his country. 
He did not know who was writing these 
memos and releases, who was planting these 


Ideas and concepts in his mind. That is 


the danger to the (Eisenhower) administra- 
tion * . We are still carrying out the 
plans and schemes of Mr. White and his 
successors, 

STATE DEPARTMENT Wrirwess. Sir, are you 
saying that Mr. White's plans and schemes 
are mine? 

Matone. I am saying that somebody is 
carrying out those schemes. 

This provocative point seems a good place 
to suspend the story for today. There is a 
well-established maxim around town, “The 
hand which writes the memo in modern af- 
fairs of state often writes the policy, too.” 


[From the Los Angeles Times of March 9, 
1954] 
Waosr Are THE Hanns? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

In January 1939 the 76th Congress assem- 
bled and a freshman Representative named 
Tuomas ELLSWORTH Martin, Republican, of 
Iowa, was assigned to the Military Affairs 
Committee—an obscure event which was, 
and is, to have some historical significance. 

Representative MarTtTIN’s qualifications for 
the Military Affairs Committee were not im- 
pressive, He had been in the Regular Army, 
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1917-19, and had served in France as an In- 
fantry officer in World War L Afterward, 
along with being a young lawyer and tire 
salesman, he taught military sclence and 
tactics at the University of Iowa, 1921-23. 

But these two experiences-at-arms gave 
him an abiding interest—indeed, a lifelong 
obsession—concerning the subject of na- 
tional defense. To understand Mares 
outlook it’s necessary to stress the adjective 
“national” and to define it as meaning the 
United States Armed Forces plus the United 
States war-waging economy. 

Martın was astonished to find, when set- 
tling down to work on the Military Affairs 
Committee, that the country had no law for 
stockpiling strategic and critical materials 
for war waging. ‘This glaring lack of mili- 
tary thrift existed in the face of World War 
I experience with German submarines and 
of common knowledge that Adolf Hitler was 
building a new submarine fleet capable of 
blockading the seaports. MARTIN submitted 
his own bill of remedies and in June 1939 
it became our first Stockpile Act, Public Law 
117. 

Then began for Representative MARTIN as 
strange an experience as any American law- 
maker ever endured. From that day to this, 
15 years this summer, Marr has wit- 
nessed—and has battled—the ceaseless and 
aly efforts of persons in the executive de- 
partments to pervert the will of Congress, 
to sabotage the Stockpile Act, to make Amer- 
ica dependent upon faraway nations for her 
war-waging potential. 

In February 1941 there was a House in- 

. vestigation which criticized the Roosevelt 
administration for fatlure to carry out “the 
spirit and intent of Public Law 117." But 
we had already become the “arsenal of 
democracy” and were exporting war ma- 
terials at a great rate to our allles, including 
Russia, and for that matter to Japan. Soon 
we were at war, joining the ghastly death 
dance of alliances with its ever-changing 
partners, and the national stockpile became 
little more than a lend-lease depot. 

When peace groke out, Martin tried again. 
He was in the forefront of the 79th Congress 
which established a new Stockpiling Act, 


strategic minerals, metals, fuels; to set these 
aside in a national storage; to “buy Amert- 
can“ first and foreign goods only as they 
were needed for American self-defense. 

But odd things began to happen. First, 
President Truman stated that this act of 
Congress, duly signed by him, ran counter to 
his plans of sharing American wealth with 
the world. Next, in November 1946, the 
State Department represented the United 
States at a London conference where a group 
of “planners” from 12 nations enunciated 
a share-the-wealth program. It soon be- 
came (and has substantially remained) the 
American policy of giveaway. 

Early in 1947 there was chartered the In- 
ternational Trade Organization (ITO), but 
Congress declined to join up as the State 
Department urged. Even so, the stockpile 
languished at about 20 percent of capacity, 
while we purchased foreign raw materials 
under the Marshall plan and its successors. 
In January 1951, the State Department joined 
a 12-nation group called the International 
Materials Conference (IMC) for the division 
of raw materials among the have-nots. 

Again, we'd gone a long way from the 
simple, primitive purposes of save America. 
How did it happen and why does the situa- 
tion still prevail? 

“I am convinced,” Representative Manto 
recently testified, “that * * * the initiation 
of (foreign trade) policy stems from second 
and third echelon career employees 
able to foist thetr plans and 
their busy superiors, 
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[From the Los anpe Times of March 10, 
1954] 
Won Ans THE HANDS? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Representative THOMAS E. MARTIN is “fa~ 
ther” of our national stockpile for strategio 
war-making materials but you'd hardly 
guess it from his background. 

Marrow is a Republican from the First Con- 
gressional District of Iowa where corn-hog 
farming is the main industry and where 
there's next to no interest or investment in 
minerals, metals, fuels, and the like. 

What turned Martın from a dilettante to 
an expert, from a casual politician to a torch- 
bearer for national defense, was the dawning 
evidence of a creepy conspiracy against Amer- 
ican military security and self-sulliciency. 
As a freshman Congressman in 1939, a mem- 
ber of the Military ATairs Committee, he 
initiated the legislation for military stock- 
piling. From that day to this—but let him 
tell it in formal testimony before a Senate 
subcommittee: 

“Mr. MARTIN. I have been checking on the 
causes for the abysmal failure of the stock- 
pile program ever since (it) started. I can 
come to no other conclusion than that they 
(some State Department “planners”) had 
every intent in the world to by-pass and pre- 
vent the carrying out of the will of Congress 
as set forth in Public Law 520 (the Stockpile 
Act) * * * They (the same planners) * * > 
are using every means and device“ * * to 
help them achieve that purpose * * * They 
were obviously trying to set up an interna- 
tional control that was supreme and above 
our own national plan of (military) opera- 
tion, and they were doing it without the 
proper channels of authority * * In de- 
fiance of our own law * * * emasculating 
the stockpile * * * forcing us to be de- 
pendent on long and dangerous sea lanes 
+ » © to the end that we as a nation would 
be dependent upon this international organ- 
ization and to that extent have surrendered 
a good part of our sovereignty.” 

(Who are “they”? What are some of their 
methods? Answers will be forthcoming if 
and when some once-classified testimony is 
released by the Senate subcommittee which 
is currently examining the subject. But 
meanwhile: ) 

“Mr, Martin. Policy frequently stems from 
second- and third-echelon career employees 
„„ © still following the concepts of the old 
Acheson-Hiss policy. This group has ex- 
hibited undue interest in state trading 
which negates American concepts of free, 
competitive, private enterprise. * * * Note 
that Willard L. Thorpe, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 
then Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Trade, were active, * * > 

“The CHAmMAN. Could this have been the 
same Thomas Blaisdell * * responsible for 
the employment of William Remington by 
the Government? 

“Mr, Manrin. Les. At the London 
conference, Willis Armstrong.“ 

“The CHammmMan. The same Willis Arm- 
strong who is still in the State Department? 

“Mr. Martin. Tes. Ho first entered 
Government service as a translator in the 
American Embassy at Moscow. He subse- 
quently was connected with the Lend-Lease 
Administration. * * * He then became the 
director of the Russian shipping area for the 
War Shipping Administration. He has lec- 
tured at the Amercian University and has 
apparently been most Interested in the Rus- 
sian 5-year plans and in state trading rather 
than in our own free competitive economy. 
This is the kind of an individual who has 
played such an important part in the de- 
yelopment of these plans.“ 

(Much documentary material has been 
kept off the record by the simple device of 
classifying it as “secret.” Earlier this year 
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the then Under Secretary of State Donald 
Lourie sent a signed letter to a Senate sub- 
committee, refusing to reveal 34 secret doc- 
uments. These subsequently proved to be 
not secret but Just as embarrassing to the 
State Department.) 

“The CHAIRMAN. When you wrote this let- 
ter to me, you did dictate the letter, did you 
not? 

Mr. Lourie. It was dictated for me, and 
T signed it.” 

Lourie, second In command at the State 
Department, recently resigned and went 
back to his job in private business, a real 
loss to the Eisenhower team. 

But the man who wrote that letter is still 
at the State Department helping to manage 
economic affairs, 


[From the Los Angeles Times of 
March 11, 1954] 
Enp Runs AROUND CONGRESS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

On March 21, 1952, Charles E. Wilson, then 
head of Defense Production Administration, 
recited a lengthy statement before the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, beginning with this 
sentence: 

en the fall of 1950, the Govern- . 
ment took a number of first steps to meet 
specific and general problems of raw ma- 
terials shortages.” 


What a funny coincidence. Twenty-nine 
days before, on February 19, 1952, Edmund 
E, Getzin, a materials and metals staffer of 
the State Department, had made a public 
speech which opened with exactly the same 
sentence. In fact the several hundred words 
which followed that opening sentence were 
almost identical in presenting an argument 
for a share-the-wealth economy in warmak- 
ing materials. 

This is one of many examples of how a 
little band of willful economists in the State 
Department dubbed their own sound track 
into the utterances of top-drawer Federal 
officials who passed along these ideas as their 
own. 

On July 8. 1952, the House of Representa- 
tives, in rollcall No. 137, amended a State 
Department appropriations bill. The specific 
purpose of the amendment was to forbid 
the State Department to spend money on 
the International Materials Conference 
(IMC). This outfit was a multinational 
group to divvy up American natural resources 
among the have- not countries. Look what 
happened. Some 48 days later, on August 
20, 1952, the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration announced that it was picking up the 
check for IMO, described in the House 
amendment as an international organization 
“to which the United States does not belong.” 

This is one of many examples of how the 
same little band of State Department econ- 
omists—Armstrong, Evans, Getzin, Kali- 
jarvi are some of the names—managed to 
make tricky end runs around the intent and 
purpose of Co 

Most of the information in this series of 
columns comes from material soon to be 
made public by a Senate subcommittee. 

I have debated with my conscience about 
the use of proper names. These are times 
in which it may be harmful to mention a 
person with a tone of disapproval or dis 
agreement. The economists who have been 
named by me are much brighter and better 
trained in their field than Iam. I presume 
that they are preaching and practicing what 
they believe is best for America, though I'm 
against all this globalissimo myself. 

The questions I wish to raise are not con- 
cerned with loyalty but with fitness. Long 
ago the Federal departments became infil- 
trated with giveawny-tradeaway artists, some 
Communist and some not. But even pre- 
suming, as I prefer to do in this instance, 
that today’s share-the-wealth planners are 
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all loyal—what the devil are they doing in 
this free-enterprise administration, anyhow? 

One answer, though by no means a satis- 
factory one, is that they came in with the 
Roosevelt administration and learned about 
giveaway then. Lend-lease, you'll remem- 
ber, was a plan for share the wealth with 
our allies and friends, one of which was 
Russia. 

Congressional figures show that we shipped 
about $9,500,000,000 worth of goods to war- 
time Russia, plus another $1,500,000,000 in 
services. But, according to a breakdown by 
one of the lend-lease expediters, George 
Racey Jordon, only 49 percent of these goods 
were munitions and weapons. The remain- 
ing 51 percent, over $4,800,000,000, was 
largely for the general bulld-up of the Soviet 
economy. For the purposes of this article, 
I note that over $3 billion, about 30 percent 
of the whole, took the form of industrial 
materials and products, including those re- 
lating to atomic manufacture. 

No one would dispute, I take it, that this 
massive transfer of American wealth to a 
friend and ally in the 1940's has placed a 
murderous opportunity in the hands of an 
enemy here in the 1950's. 

There seems to be an ultramodern idea 
that international amity lies at the foot of 
the giveaway rainbow, though nothing in 
our experiences of war or pegce seems to 
bear it out. 

A much saner proverb, tt seems to me. 
is the old-fashioned one about trusting only 
God and keeping the powder dry. It'll do 
till a better one comes along. 


Statement Condemning the Diversion of 
Veterans’ Employment Funds Under the 
Labor Department Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to the action of the 
Senate in changing the language in the 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Appropriation Act, 1955—Public 
Law 472, 83d Congress, approved July 2, 
1954—-so as to make it possible to divert 
the funds appropriated for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Department of Labor, to 
other uses within the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. I cannot but condemn 
this action; particularly as I am in- 
formed that there are now some 75,000 
unemployed veterans in California. 
After their patriotic service to their 
country the least that can be done for 
them is to refrain from cutting down 
on the possibilities of employment help 
whereby these deserving men and women 
might support themselves and their 
families, 

The specific matter in H. R. 9447, the 
bill which became Public Law 472, to 
which I refer appears in the first para- 
graph under the heading “Bureau of 
Employment Security.” It provided, as 
reported by the House committee: 
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pensation programs, including temporary 
employment of persons, without regard to 
civll-servyice laws, for the farm placement 
migratory labor program; and not to exceed 
$10,000 for services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 
55a); $4,650,000, of which $1,100,000 shall be 
for carrying into effect the provisions of title 
IV (except sec. 602) of the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. 


The appropriations for this purpose 
for 1954 had been $5,300,000, later ad- 
justed to $5,273,400, with $1,100,000 
thereof for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service under title IV, supra. The 
budget, fiscal year 1955, page 840, rec- 
ommended that these figures be cut to 
$4,760,000 for the Bureau of which $700,- 
000 was to be for the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service. As indicated by the 
quotation, supra, the House committee 
cut the appropriation for whole Bureau 
to $4,650,000 but kept the amount re- 
quired to be used for the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service at $1,100,000 stating 
in its report—House Report No. 1756, 83d 
Congress, page 3—that— 

The bill includes $4,650,000, a reduction of 
$110,000 from the request, and $650,000 from 
the appropriation for 1954. The amount 
recommended includes $1,110,000 for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service which is the 
same amount appropriated for 1954, but 
$400,000 above the amount recommended in 
the budget. It is the committee's opinion 
that the amount recommended is about the 
minimum necessary for an effective VES pro- 
gram. When the time comes that the pro- 
gram is not needed, it should be eliminated 
entirely, but to appropriate for the abbre- 


viated and ineffective program proposed by 
the budget would have been a waste of funds, 


The House passed the bill with the 
amounts recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

The Senate committee reported out 
the bill with the amounts as passed by 
the House but recommended that the 
word “shall”, after the figures $1,100,000, 
be changed to “may.” ‘The Senate com- 
mittee’s report—Senate Report No. 1623, 
83d Congress—does not comment upon 
this proposed change. The Senate ac- 
cepted the word “may” and passed the 
bill with the total amount for the Bu- 
reau increased to $4,760,000. 

The conference committee set the 
amount for the whole Bureau at $4,705,- 
000 and retained the discretionary pro- 
vision respecting the amount which 
might be used for the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service—House Report No. 1988, 
83d Congress, page 5—stating: 

Strikes language proposed by the House 
and inserts proposed by the Senate 
to give the Department discretion in deter- 
mining the total amount to be set aside for 
the Veterans’ Employment Service. 


The result of all this is that the bill 
enacted as Public Law 472 appropriates 
$4,705,000 for the Bureau of Employment 
Security of which any amount up to 
$1,100,000 may be used for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Let me emphasize again my absolute 
opposition to this device whereby the 
funds needed to help make veterans self- 
supporting can be diverted to make up 
and modify cuts made in the funds for 
other nonveteran services of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
since I have been a Member of the House 
of Representatives I have made reports 
regularly to the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Oregon. A 
weekly letter from Washington is sent 
to the newspapers in the district. That 
letter is regularly printed in most of 
them. This year, as I have done before 
at the conclusion of a term of Congress, 
I have prepared a summary or report on 
this, the 83d Congress, which includes 
a statement of my own activities. I now 
present this report to the House and I 
shall circulate it as widely as possible in 
the congressional district which I repre- 
sent. 

The duties and responsibilities of a 
Member of the majority party in Con- 
gress when that party also has won the 
Presidency are, I find, considerably 
heavier than when we were in the mi- 
nority. In addition, several improve- 
ment projects in our district, which have 
been under study for years, came to the 
point of congressional authorization this 
year. These facts made the work of my 
office much heavier than in any previous 
year of my service here. It is with con- 
siderable pleasure and satisfaction, 
though, that I am able to report the 
passage by the House of Representatives 
of a sizeable number of bills which I in- 
troduced and which are of benefit to the 
Oregon Fourth Congressional District as 
well as to the whole country. 

ELLSWORTH BILLS PASSED 

Following is a brief summary of bills 
introduced by me in this Congress which 
were passed by the House: 

H. R. 4541 authorizes the inclusion of 
power generation in the Cougar flood- 
control dam on the McKenzie and the 
Green Peter fiood-control dam on the 
South Santiam—also the authorization 
of the construction of the White Bridge 
reregulating dam on the South Santiam. 
This bill was incorporated in the river 
a harbors and flood-control omnibus 

H. R. 4118, providing for the prepara- 
tion of the rolls of several coastal Indian 
tribes and for the distribution of funds 
which had previously been awarded 
them by the courts and for which con- 
gressional appropriations have been 
made. This legislation will permit the 
distribution of nearly $3 million to In- 
dians who have long been entitled to 
receive this money. 

H. R. 5603, amending the Federal Re- 
serve Act so as to permit banks to maks 
loans on forest lands. Previously this 
right has been denied since banks could 
make loans only on improved real prop- 
erty, and forest area was not so classi- 
fied. This law still be of considerable 
value in protecting the jobs of workers 
in mills where such financing is needed. 
It will enable many sawmill properties ta 
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be financed upon a more stable basis. 
Some loans have already been made un- 
der this law. 

H. R. 5958 settles the long-standing 
dispute between the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management re- 
garding the jurisdiction over some 462,- 
Cod acres of forest lands in the O. & C. 
area of western Oregon. This bill pro- 
vides for the distribution of some $5 mil- 
ion in impounded funds to the 18 land- 
grant counties, and eliminates the check- 
erboard pattern of jurisdiction which 
has been a plague to good forestry man- 
agement and lumbering for years. The 
passage of this law will not only release 
to the counties money which is due them 
under the provisions of the 1937 O. & C. 
Act but protect and improve the man- 
agement of Government-owned timber 
in the area. 

H. R. 7473 authorizes the construction 
and maintenance of a harbor at the 
mouth of the Rogue River at Gold 
Beach. The greatest economic need of 
the Curry County area is improved 
transportation, especially the availabil- 
ity of water shipping. The construction 
of this harbor will not only directly ben- 
efit all of the south coast of Oregon, but 
it will be of national benefit since cargo 
shipping will make available the present 
locked-in natural resources of that great 
area. This legislation was included in 
the rivers-and-harbors flood- control om- 
nibus bill. 

HF. R. 7815 provides for the construc- 
tion of the flood-control dam on the Me- 
Kenzie known as Cougar on a partner- 
Ship basis between the municipally 
owned Eugene Water Board electric- 
power system and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government will be 
saved nearly $11 million in the cost of 
constructing the power facilities and a 
portion of the flood-control dam. The 
people of Eugene will have a much-need- 
ed increase in generating capacity for 
their utility system. 

H. R. 8074 provides for a water-use 
and flood-control survey in the Coos 
County area. Protective works are 
needed in that area but their nature and 
extent can only be determined by ade- 
quate study. This bill was incorporated 
in the omnibus bill. 

H. R. 8384 authorizes the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the Tal- 
ent division of the Rogue River Basin 
reclamation project and provides for the 
rehabilitation of other irrigation works. 
Provision is thereby made for supplying 
water to 17,890 acres of land of which 
9,250 acres will receive additional water 
and 8,640 acres will be newly irrigated 
land. The plan represents the extension 
and improvement of existing works of 
the Talent Irrigation District together 
with the rehabilitation of the Medford 
and Rogue River Valley Irrigation Dis- 
tricts. A 16,000-kilowatt power gen- 
erating unit will be installed. This 


project is a much needed improvement 


and will greatly benefit the economy of 
the Rogue River Valley. Practically all 
of the Federal money advanced for this 
work will be repaid—most of it with in- 
terest—by the landowners and electric 
power users of the valley, 
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H. R. 8431: This legislation permits a 
transfer of surplus hay and pasture seeds 
held in storage by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the Government to the 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the National Park Service so that 
such seeds may be used to restock wild- 
life and livestock feeding ranges on Gov- 
ernment-owned lands. The passage of 
this bill served the double purpose of 
benefiting Government lands and saving 
storage costs and loss through deteriora- 
tion of surplus seeds owned by the 
Government. 

House Resolution 89: This House res- 
olution passed early in the first session 
of this Congress directed the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
conduct an investigation of the Indian 
Bureau and Indian problems in general, 
Hearings authorized by this resolution 
were held in various parts of the country 
including a hearing in Eugene, Oreg. 
The committee prepared a voluminous 
report in which was incorporated the 
testimony given by Indians. It was one 
of the very few times in our history that 
Indians have been given an opportunity 
to talk for themselves to a congressional 
committee, 


OTHER LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


The record of legislation introduced 
or bills passed by the House is by no 
means a complete measure of the activi- 
ties of your Representative in Congress 
and his office. My work involves many 
calls upon members of the Cabinet and 
their assistants and the various Com- 
missions and Bureaus. For several years 
I have been a member of the Republican 
Policy Committee of the House. I am 
a member of the House Rules Commit- 
tee which must pass upon all legislation 
before it is sent to the floor. 

During the nearly 6% months of this 
session of Congress I have been absent 
from the floor on only 1 day when roll- 
call votes were taken. I was absent that 
day on official business, 

I have this year, as in the past, made 
appearances before appropriations sub- 
committees in support of appropriation 
items for the Willamette Valley flood- 
control project, forest access roads, the 
Bureau of Mines Laboratory at Albany, 
Bonneville transmission lines, harbor 
work, and other Federal activities in the 
district. 

It is necessary for me to keep in con- 
stant touch with the Army engineers re- 
garding project work and emergency 
work in our district. Under the heading 
of emergency work is the reconstruction 
of the south jetty at the Fort of Bandon 
where two serious shipwrecks occurred 
last year. One hundred and seventy- 
four thousand dollars has been set aside 
for that work which will be completed 
next year. 

THE ACCESS ROAD FROBLEM 


For years I and other Members of Con- 
gress from forested areas have been urg- 
ing better appropriations for forest 
roads. I have been especially anxious 
to see a long-range planned attack on 
this problem rather than a year to year 
piecemeal approach. 
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The forest economy of the Douglas fir 
region and other forested areas of the 
West depends upon the development of a 
system of access roads in and to fed- 
erally owned timber. The future supply 
of wood products for the entire country 
is likewise dependent upon access roads. 
Proper accessibility is essential to the 
sound management of our great forest 
reserves. 

Although the situation, insofar as the 
attitude of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees toward the problem of access roads 
is concerned, has been much better these 
last few years it was not until this year 
that any legislation was enacted which 
would permit much more than 1 year of 
future planning by the Forest Service. 

Soon after the 83d Congress convened 
last year I introduced the bill (H. R. 
4929) to provide a system of forest ac- 
cess roads by means of Treasury loans. 
I had been working on the wording of 
the bill for nearly a year. It is based 
upon the premise that since the price 
paid for timber includes the cost of build- 
ing a road to it, the businesslike way of 
providing an access-road program would 
be to borrow the money, build the road, 
and then pay back the loan from the pro- 
ceeds of the timber sale. My plan was 
to set up a 5-year program on that basis 
using $25 million a year borrowed from 
the Treasury to be repaid with interest 
within a reasonable time. 

My access road plan attracted consid- 
erable favorable attention but met with 
serious resistance by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by some members of the 
Appropriations Committee. While Iwas 
endeavoring to get committee considera- 
tion for my bill there was written into 
the big roads and highways bill a para- 
graph—section 6—which, if given prop- 
er administrative handling, will do al- 
most as much toward providing a 
planned and adequate program of timber 
access roads as would my plan. Section 
6 of the Highway Act authorizes the 
expenditure and contract authority for 
$24 million annually for 3 years. It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Forest Service, 
and the Appropriations Committee will 
make adequate use of this law. 

THE TIMBER EXCHANGE BILL 

Congress has repeatedly passed legis- 
lation to encourage and protect perpe- 
tual or sustained yield forestry practices. 
The Federal Government has for years 
urged private lumber operators to adopt 
such forestry practices. However, the 
Federal Government, under long stand- 
ing laws, sometimes finds it necessary to 
condemn such forest lands in private 
ownership with the result that the local 
forest industry may be seriously im- 
paired, with resulting unemployment. 
For flood-control reservoirs or other 
Federal developments, private forest 
lands may be taken by purchase or con- 
demnation. The local lumber industry 
may find that its entire planning for 50 
to 100 years of sound forestry has been 
destroyed. ’ 

To reduce the damage in such situa- 
tions to a minimum, I introduced H. R. 
4646 to provide an alternative to exist- 
ing laws under which, where private 
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timber lands of a sustained yield opera- 
tion were taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, an exchange of similar suitable 
timber lands in the same area could be 
made. The Government thus would 
have the lands desired for a project and 
the private lumber industry would be 
able to continue its sustained yield pro- 
duction. There would be no alteration 
in the cut of timber. The planned 
steady production of lumber and conse- 
quent employment for the community 
would be preserved. Briefly this was a 
proposal to modify the old law of paying 
damages to the party owning lands so 
as to permit the exchange of comparable 
lands. The present condemnation pro- 
cedure compensates the private land 
holder with cash but deprives workers 
of employment and disturbs the economy 
of the local community. The proposed 
change would not only compensate the 
dand owner but also assure employees 
and the community of sustained yield 
production. 

No timber owner could benefit in the 
slightest degree—he could not acquire 
a single foot of timber more than he al- 
ready owned—if such a law were passed. 
As presented on the floor for final pass- 
age, land in national parks, monuments, 
wildlife areas and other reservations 
could not be exchanged. Complete safe- 
guards were most carefully written in. 
Nevertheless this bill was attacked on 
the floor as a land grab and a timber 
steal. It was asserted that parks and 
recreation areas would be ruined, that 
the national forests were to be turned 
over to private interests. Even though 
such statements are clearly untrue and 
literally dishonest, sufficient doubt was 
aroused in the minds of farm-State and 
city Members of the House so that the 
bill was sent back to committee. 

VETERANS 


I have had several conferences with 
Veterans’ Administrator Higley and the 
VA Medical Director regarding the estab- 
lishment of additional general medical 
hospital beds at Camp White. This mat- 
ter is still under study by the VA. 

Legislation affecting veterans and 
their families has always had my sup- 
port. I have voted for adequate appro- 
priations and recently voted for com- 
pensation increases and other benefits, 

Some statistics regarding benefits to 
Oregon veterans have just been given me 
by Mr. Harvey V. Higley, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

In the last year for which VA has 
figures—July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953— 
the State of Oregon received $44,265,000 
in direct and indirect benefits to veterans 
or their dependents. That does not in- 
clude certain life insurance payments 
and a few other expenditures of a minor 
nature which cannot be broken down by 
States. 

Ot this amount, $23,431,000 was paid 
in cash to 31,350 living veterans or de- 


pendents of deceased veterans in the 


form of compensation or pension pay- 
ments. 

The remainder covered such benefits 
as GI bill education or training, voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the disabled, 
hospitalization, medical care, death 
indemnity, burial benefits, and the like. 
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Mr. Higley said VA benefits the local 
communities of Oregon in another way. 
The GI loan program, he said, has 
brought the State of Oregon and its local 
communities many ‘tax dollars in the 
18,775 GI home loans totaling over $117,- 
307,000 made to date. 


THE CHANGE IN WASHINGTON 


In January 1953, for the first time in 
20 years, a Republican-controlled Con- 
gress convened and saw the inaugura- 
tion of a Republican President. 

The new government was inexper- 
jenced in the techniques of administra- 
tion but well supplied with sincerity and 
determination. The new executives, 
veteran antagonists of New Dealism, 
socialism, corruption and starry-eyed 
confusion in Government, knew well 
enough what they wanted to get rid of 
in Washington, They knew also what 
should replace that which they dis- 
carded. 

It was an enormous task to which 
they dedicated themselves. Part of it 
involving clearing away the rubble of the 
past and part—a large part—was to 
build a foundation for the future. 

There was no fanfare about the attack 
on the problems. There was no effort 
toward frantic speed—no attempt to 
emulate the famous “100 days” of the 
New Deal with a new and startling law 
or plan every day. They raised no gob- 
lins of panic and emergency at which 
to scream. 

The first months, the first year in fact, 
was a period of inventory, study and 
planning, There were first things to do 
first. For instance there was a hot 
shooting war in Korea—it had to be 
ended. 

Many problems were inherited. It was 
necessary to deal with them while also 
preparing for a constructive future. The 
first year saw much accomplished, but 
effort was of necessity rather heavily 
weighted toward patching the leaks 
caused by the errors of the past. In 
other words, accomplishment for the 
first year may perhaps be judged better 
by comparing the situation at the end of 
that period with what might have been. 

The real legislative work of the new 
administration did not get fully under 
way until the second session. Mean- 
while work had begun in the congres- 
sional committees on some of the major 
proposals, including the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, statehood for Hawall, a 
look at a revision plan for the farm pro- 
gram, the expansion of social security, 
and the huge tax revision program. 

ATTACKING THE PROBLEMS 


After naming his Cabinet officers, a 
group of men selected without reference 
to politics but on the basis of their known 
ability and integrity, President Eisen- 
hower and his Cabinet, together with 
their newly appointed assistants and the 
Congress, set to work on 10 main 
objectives: 

First, stop wasteful spending: The out- 
going administration had submitted a 
budget to Congress. The President and 
his department people set about imme- 
diately to prepare a new budget which, 
when it was further studied and revised 
by the Appropriations Committees of 
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Congress, brought a saving of more than 
$12 billion when compared with the ap- 
propriations recommended by President 
Truman. The first step was made in the 
reduction of wasteful spending. 

Second. Balance the budget as soon as 
possible: On the basis of comparing ap- 
propriations with the estimated income 
for the first fiscal year of the new ad- 
ministration it could be claimed that the 
financial affairs of the country were in 
balance. Unfortunately, however, the 
term “balancing the budget” means a 
balance between the money received by 
the Government and the money actually 
expended by it. The new administration 
was faced with an accumulation of ap- 
propriated but unexpended balances, 
mostly in the form of contracts made by 
the Department of Defense. Billions of 
dollars’ worth of equipment and supplies 
were being manufactured and delivered 
to be paid for out of appropriations pre- 
viously made by Congress. The money 
used to pay for these things, of course, 
came out of current revenues, with the 
result that at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1954, expenditures had exceeded 
income by a total of $3,029,000,000, 

Third, reduce taxes: Tax reductions 
made since the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower surpass any previous total in 
the history of Congréss. The overall 
tax-cut program will save taxpayers $7,- 
400,000,000. The 10-percent reduction 
in personal Federal income taxes which 
became effective last January 1 saves a 
total of $3 billion annually. This tax 
cut would not have been possible if the 
Congress and the administration had not 
cut the Truman budget by some $12 bil- 
lion. Nor would the $2 billion tax sav- 
ing by elimination of the excess-profits 
tax have been possible without that 
budget reduction. The excise-tax reduc- 
tion law saves taxpayers an additional 
$1 billion and the great Tax Revision Act 
will result in a saving to taxpayers of 
approximately $1,400,000,000. 

Fourth, remove controls: Within a 
short time after President Eisenhower 
was inaugurated, all price controls, wage 
controls, and rent controls, which had 
been on us almost continuously since the 
beginning of World War II. were re- 
moved, It was was freely predicted by 
our opposition that the removal of those 
controls would do dire things to our 
economy and to prices. Those predic- 
tions never came true. 

Fifth, stop the trend toward a super 
Federal state: The new administration 
and the Republican majority in Congress 
does not believe in the domination by 
the Federal Government of the lives, 
liberty, and property of the people of our 
country. In other words, we do not be- 
lieve in having a Federal super state. 
Cooperation between the States and the 
Federal Government has been estab- 
lished and is being expanded. Definite 
steps have been taken to remove Govern- 
ment from business activities in com- 
petition with private business in our free 
economy. The Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration owned by the Government has 
been sold to private interests. A great 
hotel in the Virgin Islands has been sold, 
Tin and rubber manufacturing facili- 
ties have been disposed of. A uniform 
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factory in the Brooklyn Navy Yard has 
been closed. Paint manufacturing has 
been virtually discontinued. Sawmill 
operations which were conducted by the 
Government have been eliminated. 

Sixth, establish a firm foreign policy: 
‘As the result of the failure of the heads 
of our Government to understand Rus- 
sian policy from 1945 on, we attempted 
to persuade the Russian rulers to be 
friendly and decent by appeasing them. 
In China, for example, our policy was 
simply to wait and “let the dust settle.” 
After the dust did settle we found an- 
other 450 million people behind the Iron 
Curtain or under Communist control. 
At the end of World War II the rulers 
in the Kremlin had control only of the 
population of Russia, totaling about 190 
million people. When the Eisenhower 
administration came into power some 
850 million people were completely domi- 
nated by the Russian Kremlin. In 7 
years, the Communist dictator has liter- 
ally conquered 650 million people with- 
out the use of a single Russian soldier 
in action. . 

Obviously, what was done in those 7 
years could not be undone overnight. 
We had fallen heir to a phony truce talk 
procedure being carried on in Korea, a 
crumbling European defense system and 
at the same time there was in progress a 
war in Indochina between the French, 
supported by natives, and natives who 
were generally called Communist-in- 
spired guerrillas. That conflict had been 
in progress for many years. This was 
not our war but it presented a threat to 
world peace. 

The Eisenhower administration let it 
be known to Asia and to the whole world 
soon after inauguration that any fur- 
ther armed aggression against free peo- 
ples would be met with retaliation. A 
truce was promptly negotiated in Korea. 
This truce was by no means a victory 
but it did salvage the general situation 
which prevailed in Korea before the con- 
flict began. 

» The Communist Chinese armies did 
not march down across the border into 
Indochina in armed aggression. It is 
now hoped that the remaining free coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia can be organized 
to cope with future Communist activities 
and infiltration attempts in that area. 

+ Meanwhile in Europe, the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have renewed hope 
which was clearly demonstrated in the 
uprising of the East German pcople 
against Russian control on June 17, 1953. 
I was in Germany earlier this year and 
I believe the situation behind the Iron 
Curtain is smoldering and can reach a 
point of eruption again unless Kremlin 
policies are relaxed. 

Seventh, stop graft and corruption: 
Graft and corruption so far as the people 
who are now working for the Govern- 
ment are concerned is no longer a prob- 
lem. The revelations and repercussions 
resulting from what went on in the pre- 
vious administration are, however, still 
making headline news. The former head 
of the income-tax collecting department 
of the Government has been sentenced 
to jail. Scandals in the previous housing 
administration uncovered this year have 
rocked the Capitol. Investigations con- 
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tinue and it is quite likely other such sit- 
uations will be revealed as time goes on. 

Eighth, restore confidence: The best 
indication that confidence has been re- 
stored in the business world and that 
investors are again willing to take risks 
is proven by the fact that the depression 
which the opposition party predicted so 
freely last year never did develop. Busi- 
ness conditions in the country now are 
considered to be healthy, employment is 
higher—much higher in fact than it was 
in 1949 and before the outbreak of the 
Korean War in 1950. The year 1953, the 
first year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, was the most prosperous year in 
American history. The year 1954, ac- 
cording to present indications, will be 
only slightly lower on the economic index 
than 1953. The outlook for business and 
employment in the future seems good. 

Ninth. Take Government out of busi- 
ness: The trend toward socialism and 
socialistic control by the Federal Govern- 
ment is clearly ended with this adminis- 
tration. The Government is no longer 
engaging in new business enterprises and 
is ridding itself of federally operated fa- 
cilities which, in fact, have been compet- 
ing with private business, 

Tenth. Get rid of doubtful employees: 
There is no future for any member of the 
Communist Party, or for anyone clas- 
sified as a security risk for other reasons, 
in Government employment any longer. 
Executive department and congressional 
investigations have caused the removal 
of many such people, others have been 
frightened out of Government. 

THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM 


At the beginning of the 1954 session of 
Congress the President sent a message 
to Congress in which he gave a general 
outline of the legislative program which 
he thought should be enacted. This was 
followed over the next several weeks with 
& series of messages in which he out- 
lined specifically certain legislative rec- 
ommendations. The recommendations 
contained in the President's messages to 
Congress, taken together, constitute 
what is referred to as President Eisen- 
hower's program. The 83d Congress has 
passed laws embodying most, but not 
quite all, of the President's recommenda- 
tions. The items in the program which 
have been approved by Congress include 
the following: Approval of several reor- 
ganization plans, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, the gigantic tax-revision 
bill, the reduction of excise taxes, estab- 
lishment of a new Air Force Academy, 
establishment of a new Department 
known as the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, a stepped-up high- 
way-building program, expansion of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation's bor- 
row capacity, an extension of the hospi- 
tal-building program to include medical 
centers and nursing homes, at least a 
partial approval of the President's hous- 
ing recommendations and a decided im- 
provement in the housing law, the crea- 
tion of a privately owned atomic energy 
industry for generating electric power, a 
compromised version of the fiexible farm 
price support program, the expansion of 
social-security coverage, and numerous 
other recommendations of a minor 
nature. 
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Presidential recommendations which 
have not yet been approved by Congress 
as,this report is submitted include Ha- 
waiian statehood, a health reinsurance 
program, and a boost in postal rates. 

The votes I have made on these and 
other bills represent my own considered 
opinions. The standard upon which my 
voting on legislation is based is whether 
or not it is best for the people of our dis- 
trict and the whole country. Although 
I have always exercised my own inde- 
pendent judgment when voting on legis- 
lation I have noted with some satisfac- 
tion during this Congress that the phi- 
losophy of government expressed by 
President Eisenhower and his adminis- 
tration so closely resembles my own that 
in nearly all cases my votes have coin- 
1 5 with the views of the administra- 

on. ; 

In this report it has been my aim to set 
forth just as fully and as frankly as 
space will permit not only a record of 
my own work but to report also the 
Washington scene as I have seen it and 
what has been accomplished by the 83d 
Congress. 

YOUR WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The Washington office of your Con- 
gressman is a busy place. Our mail will 
average about 50 letters a day. Many 
people from Oregon visit my office every 
year. We are always glad to see them, 
because they bring news from home. I 
have been called upon many times for 
assistance by our State, county, and 
local officials and by veterans and others 
in connection with their problems with 
the Federal Government. 


I am always glad to be of help in any 
way that I can. I welcome letters com- 
menting upon legislation and expressing 
opinions. I reply promptly to all com- 
munications. I hope the people of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Oregon 
feel free to call upon me at any time if 
they think I can be of help to them. Let- 
ters should be addressed: Congressman 
Harris ELLSWORTH, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 
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Honoring Massachusetts Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a very interesting 
and educational proclamation issued by 
the Honorable Christian A. Herter, one 
of our former colleagues in the House, 
and now Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, urging recog- 
nition of Indian Day, August 12. This 
editorial appeared in the Lawrence Sun- 
day Sun of Lawrence, Mass., on August 
8, 1954. 

It is appropriate at this time that we 
pause and give some study and thought 
to the outstanding contributions made 
by these Indian tribes to the advance- 
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ment and progress made to build up 
Massachusetts so that it now stands as 
a bulwark among the States of this 
Nation. 

Let it never be said that we, who have 
derived so much and so many advan- 
tages, brought about by these Indians 
and early settlers, in our haste in our 
daily lives shall ever for a moment forget 
the sacrifices they endured and the ac- 
complishments made by them. All of 
us owe a debt of sincere gratitude, 
thanks, and appreciation to these In- 
dians, and this scholarly proclamation 
of Governor Herter will again help to 
refresh our memories of these admired 
and respected people. 

Attorney Charles A. Mahoney, one of 
the leading barristers in the city of 
Lawrence, Mass., and publisher of the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun in which this ed- 
itorial appeared, is to be also compli- 
mented and congratulated for his con- 
sideration and for his allotment of so 
much newspaper space to properly 
bring this important day to the attention 
of the American public, 

The matter referred to follows: 

HONORING MASSACHUSETTS INDIANS 


Gov. Christian A. Herter has given long- 
deserved recognition to the contribution of 
the Masachusetts Indians to our State and 
land by naming next Thursday, August 12, 
as Indian Day. His scholarly proclamation 
in part is as follows: 

„Man's measure of his status is, by neces- 
sity, fixed in terms of recorded history. It 
is the hallmark of civilization that progress 
and achievement, whether in a material or 
cultural way, are being constantly reevalu- 
ated in the light of new understandings of 
the past and their contributions to the life 
of the present. And it is obvious that pres- 
ent experiences and lessons help us to peer 
back upon history with a freshened and in- 
quisitive perspective—to extract new ap- 
preciation. 

“It is in this spirit of enlightened inquiry 
that we reexamine the contributions of the 
Indian tribes of Massachusetts to our history 
and our lives, 

“No citizen of our Commonwealth, and 
certainly no visitor, can help but be aware 
of the incidence and variety of Indian names 
which designate cities and towns, streams, 
rivers, and hills—in fact every kind of geo- 
graphic entity—in all parts of our State. The 
name of our State derives from s great and 
true friend of the earliest settlers. Massa- 
sott’s welcome to the English founding 
fathers, his half-century pact of friendship 
with an alien people who came to his shores, 
will remain a monument to ethical princi- 
ples, toleration, and respect for the meaning 
of a treaty. Such other outstanding Indians 
as Samoset, King Philip, Weetamoe, Squanto, 
Hobomock, and such great tribes as the Mo- 
hawks and the Wampanoagse—all of them 
looked upon with uncertainty by the white 
mon were found later to be genuine friends. 
Even though evil days did eventually come 
upon the white settlers In terms of their 
relations to the Indians, especially in the 
western reaches of our Commonwealth, when 
bloodshed, dissent, and distrust withered the 
warmth and trust which so clearly charac- 
terized the beginnings of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, nothing can be detracted from 
the laudable characteristics of the Bay State 
Indians and their valuable contributions to 
the establishment and security of the early 
settlers in our Colonies. The later struggles 
of our colonists against hostile Indians 
marked n period of transition which—the 
calm light of history now shows us—had 
merit on both sides. 
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“In the realm of the science of government, 
the Indians are only today winning long 
overdue credit for establishing some advanced 
forms of union and compact. These they 
developed before contact was made with the 
great traditions of western civilization. It is 
significant that in 1954 we are observing the 
200th anniversary of the adoption of Benja- 
min Franklin's plan of union by the Con- 
gress of Commissioners, which was attended 
by 7 of the 13 Colonies at Albany in 1754, 
None of the Colonies, indeed, ratified the 
plan, but this foundation stone was imple- 
mented 35 years later when, in 1787, Franklin 
had the satisfaction of helping to draft the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 
Significantly, Franklin drew the inspiration 
for the Albany Plan of Union from the Iro- 
quois Confederacy of the Five Nations, which 
included.our own Mohawks. This confed- 
eracy, formed as far back as the middle of 
the 16th century, at a time of constant war- 
fare between the Indian nations, established 
and maintained the Great Peace which never 
has been shattered. 

“It gave women the right to vote cen- 
turies before such enfranchisement was ac- 
cepted by the American Republic, and it 
carried on functions which demonstrated the 
high state of intelligent living and under- 
standing that the Indians possessed as a peo- 
ple. It would be well for all of us to ex- 
amine more carefully the life, mores, and 
government of the red men who inhabited 
our Nation before our own ancestors came, 

“The student of Indian life and lore Is 
acutely aware of and impressed with the 
variety of his talents, the dignity of his life 
and attainments within the sphere of his 
wants and needs, and the propriety and 
equity of the laws by which he lived. The 
Indlan's mark is, indeed, on our land, and 
indelibly so; and the significance of his 
pioneer contribution to the American way 
should not be lost upon us.” 


Hon. Laurie C. Battle 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


or ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Ratys) could 
not be here. He gave me a statement 
and asked me to read it. He says: 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps no man has ever 
made warmer friends among his colleagues 
in Congress than has our friend Laurre 
Battie. He is loved and respected by all 
of us, and we wish him, as he leaves us 
at the end of this session of Congress, every 
success in all his undertakings. 

Laurre has made an excellent record rep- 
resenting the great Ninth District of Ala- 
Hama. In his quiet, calm, and dignified way 
he was written a record here in the Con- 
gress which will be long remembered. Those 
of us in the Alabama delegation are going 
to miss him greatly. 


That is the gentleman from Alabama 
ALBERT RAINS. 

I am going to ask in a few minutes 
that Laurre Batrie take some of this 
time that I have, but before I do I do 
just want to say that he could have 
stayed here as long as he wanted to. 
Although he might have been opposed 
he would have defeated the opposition 
by a tremendous majority, because the 
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people in that great district love and 
respect him. His city of Birmingham 
is the greatest city in Alabama, maybe 
in the world, but certainly in the State 
of Alabama at this time now, for now 
they are bringing in iron ore from Vene- 
zuela and will have one of the largest 
steel developments there in the world, 
and that great river system—he has 
helped develop everything there. Since 
he has been the Congressman from that 
district it has practically doubled in size. 
So I say to you that LAURIE BATTLE could 
keep on coming back here. 

These men here, the men in the Con- 
gress of the United States, your col- 
leagues, who represent every human be- 
ing in America, hate to see you go, but 
whatever your undertakings happen to 
be they will be delighted and glad to help 
and work with you because we know you 
would never want anything except the 
things that would be helpful to the peo- 
ple of this great Nation. 

I have known Laurie BATTLE ever since 
he came here. I have known his won- 
derful wife, Jan, and his fine children. 
I know his brother. I know his office 
force. He has one little girl there who 
is on the job all the time. I would like 
to mention her by name but the only 
name in the world I know her by is 
“Pat,” but she sure stands Pat for LAURIE 
and his great district and she has done 
a fine job, and I do not think there has 
ever been a better secretary in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I could talk forever about 
this young man who has done so much 
and is such a young fellow, and who will 
have so many opportunities. If he puts 
in the same amount of time, the same 
thought, the same work in his future 
undertakings that he has here he can 
go to any length that he wants. 

The good Lord knows exactly what 
is best for all of us, and I know he knows 
what is best for Laurie BATTLE. As one 
of our colleagues said, his father was a 
minister, and he said he was one of the 
greatest in the country. Well, I think 
that Laurie Bartte is one of the great- 
est Representatives, in my judgment, 
who has ever served in the Congress of 
the United States—and I have been 
here a long, long time. 

I hate to see you go, and if you should 
ever want to come back I hope you will 
come. God bless you forever, 


Mental Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I am happy to insert in 
the ConcGressionaL Record an article 
written by Harry Spiegel, publicity di- 
rector of the New York Post Office Clerks’ 
Association, Inc., which will appear in 
ot forthcoming issue of the Postal 

ews: 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


(By Harry Spiegel) 

Mental-health education today is a live, 
‘vigorous activity, and this week the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks 
with branches In most of the principal cities 
of the Nation has begun an educational pro- 
gram through its newspaper, magazines, and 
service publications to overcome an appar- 
ent apathy on the part of the public toward 
a national problem. 

Robert P. Knight, medical director of the 
Austen Riggs Center, of Stockbridge, Mass., 
says, “Human resources constitute the great 
wealth of any nation. Problems of human 
behavior must be recognized and understood, 

and the frontiers of knowledge must be 
pushed forward, tf psychiatry is to fulfill its 
opportunity and responsibility as a medical 
science.” 

Those who are responsible for the prepa- 
ration and developing of avenues of ap- 
proach to the general public for dissemi- 
nating of facts regarding mental health feel 
very strongly a keen sense of civic duty in 
this work. 

More than 8,500,000 people in the United 
States are suffering from some form of men- 
tal illness—the disturbed child, the juvenile 
delinquent, the anxious worrier, the despair- 
ing alcoholic. Such people can certainly be 
helped. Just stop and think that more than 
50 percent of all hospital beds in the United 
States are occupied by mental patients, 
Nine times more Americans have mental dis- 
ease than have cancer. One out of three 
men medically from the Armed 
Forces during World War II were discharged 
for neuropsychiatric reasons. At least 1 mil- 
lion man-years are lost to business each year 
because of mental illness. 

Here in New York State, under the guid- 
ance of Commissioner Newton Bigelow, of 
the department of mental health, outstand- 
ing progress has been made in the treatment 
centers and study of effective psychotherapy 


supervision and veteran care have been 
magnificent work, particularly in the 
institution known as Kings Park out on Long 
Island, N. Y. This well-known boepital for 
‘veterans and civilians alike has been creat- 


staff have been striving for greater harmony 
and understanding between patient and doc- 
tor and speedier rehabilitation for fathers 
and mothers to be returned to their loved 
ones by latest mental-health methods, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and therapeutics. 


doctors and nurses dedicated to the 
and preserving the 
truly have earned 
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the respect and heartfelt gratitude of the 
Nation, and world as well. Particularly 
more so in the understanding and treatment 
of those sick in mind and heart. These are 
ils which indeed need an understanding 
of behavior, patience, and a fine apprecia- 
tion of mental dynamics. 

We salute those who care for our mentally 
sick and it is for us to supply the means to 
gain the additional research. This we can 
do by generously contributing to our local 
Mental Health Council, You will be help- 
ing in the investigation into the ego-iden- 
tify problems of adolscents, research in the 
origin, nature, and treatment of emotional 
sickness. There is still so much to learn of 
these subjects. Help those emerge from the 
valley of shadows by doing your share today. 


Panama Canal: A Much-Neglected 
Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the interoceanic canal. question, 
which has been discussed extensively in 
the Congress during the past few years, 
was recently dramatized by a series of 
serious events in the Canal Zone. These 
were the disclosure in April 1954 of deep 
fissures in Contractors’ Hill adjacent to 
Culebra Cut—first observed in 1938— 
award of an emergency contract for re- 
moving earth and rocks from its top and 
face in an effort to avert interruption of 
transit, and a later movement in July 
of the long dormant Cucaracha Slide 
from the opposite canal bank into the 
channel, for a time blocking its eastern 
side. These incidents attracted world 
attention. Z 

It is indeed most timely that a highly 
illuminating statement on the Panama 
Canal problem was published in the July 
1954 issue of Civil Engineering, a maga- 
zine of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers—ASCE. Its authors are in- 
dependent men of established ability who 
took part in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

An editorial note accompanying the 
article is quoted: 

Half a dozen years ago ASCE devoted an 
annual convention and 300 pages of trans- 
actions (vol. 114, 1949) to a symposium on 
the sea-level project for the Panama Canal. 
Since that time the matter has been largely 
dormant. H. R. 1048, 83d Congress, es 
for the creation of an impartial body of 9 
men, an Interoceanic Canals Commission, to 
make s constructive study of the problem 
of improving the capacity of the canal and 
to recommend a comprehensive policy. The 
statement which follows was prepared for 
the information of Congress and expresses 
the considered judgment of those whose 
names appear at right, all of whom have, in 
various capacities, participated in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 


The attention of the Congress is in- 
vited to the references in the statement 
to the special qualifications of Represcnt- 
atives THOMAS E. Martin, of Iowa, and 
Crank W. Tuompson, of Texas. Their 
many able contributions on canal mat- 
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ters, published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp over a period of years, are im- 
portant parts of the legislative history 
of the Isthmian question. They merit 
careful examination in connection with 
the subject paper, which I urge be read 
by every Member Congress. 
The text of the statement follows: 
THE PANAMA CANAL PROBLEM 


(As submitted to Congress by James T. B. 
Bowles, Baltimore, Md.; Ralph Budd, hon- 
orary member ASCE., Chicago, Hl.; How- 
ard T. Critchlow, member ASCE., Trenton, 
N. J.; Roy W. Hebard, New York, N. T.; 
Herbert D. Hinman, Newport News, Va.; 
Wiliam R. McCann, member ASCE., Hope - 
well, Va.; E. Sydney Randolph, member 
ASCE., Baton Rouge, La.; Hartley Rowe, 
Boston, Mass.; William E. Russell, New 
York, N. T.; Caleb Mills Savilie, member 
ASCE, Hartford, Conn.: John Frank 
Stevens, Brooklyn, N. T.; Ellis D. Stillwell, 
Monrovia, Calif.; William G. B. Thompson, 
member ASCE., New Haven, Conn.; Robert 
E. Wood, Lake Forest, III.; Daniel E. 
Wright, St. Petersburg, Fla.) 

The necessity for increased capacity and 
operational improvement of the Panama 
Canal—a much-neglected waterway, now 
approaching obsolescence—has long been 
recognized. The traffic volume is the high- 
est since 1914. With the saturation point 
approaching, it is essential to provide, with- 
out further delay, the additional transit ca- 
pacity and operational improvements re- 
quired to meet future needs. 

The two major proposals for Increased 
facilities are: 

1. Improvement of the existing canal by 
completing the authorized third locks proj- 
ect, adapted to include the features of the 


R. 4480, 79th Cong., Nov. 15, 1945, 
„ 9). A total of $75 million was expended 

on this project, mainly on lock-site excava- 
at Gatun and Miraflores, before work 
on it was suspended. The Terminal Lake 
plan provides for removing all lock struc- 
from Pedro Miguel and for regroup- 

of all Pacific locks at or near Miraflores, 
us enabling uninterrupted navigation at 
Gatun Lake level between the Atlantic 
Pacific locks, with a greatly needed ter- 
minal lake anchorage at the Pacific end of 


2. Construction of a practically new Pan- 
ama Canal known as the Sea-Level Project, 
initially estimated in 1947 to cost $2,500,- 
000,000, and which would be of less opera- 
tional value than the existing canal it was 
designed to replace, but which, under 
present conditions, would likely cost several 
times that amount. The [then] Governor 
of the Panama Canal (a member of the 
Corps of Engineers) at that time definitely 
went on record as advocating none but the 
fo-called sea-level project for the major 
increase of canal facilities, which action 
served to exclude what may be the best solu- 
tion when evaluated from all angles. This 
report, under Public Law 280, 79th Congress, 
was transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent December 1, 1947, and significantly, 
without comment or recommendation. The 
Congress took no action, and the report was 
not published. 

The Terminal Lake-third locks project 
has been strongly urged as the proper form of 
modernization by experienced civilian engi- 
neers who took part in the construction of 
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the present canal. They have spoken from 
personal knowledge of the original construc- 
tion. Their views are shared by many inde- 
pendent engineers and navigators who have 
studied the subject. All these insist that 
the present lake-lock type should be pre- 
served as supplying the best canal for the 
transit of vessels which it is economically 
feasible to construct. They, together with 
many of the leading atomic warfare au- 
thorities, stress the points that the defense 
of the canal is an all-inclusive Federal re- 
sponsibility which must be met by active 
military and naval measures and by indus- 
trial planning in the United States; that 
passive protective features embodied in con- 
struction design are inadequate; and that 
the proper bases for planning canal improve- 
ments are capacity and navigational efficien- 
cy. Moreover it must be borne in mind that 
the effective destructive power of the atomic 
bomb has been tremendously increased since 
the formal recommendation for a sea-level 
canal. Any canal, whatsoever the type, can 
be destroyed by atomic bombing, if permitted 
to strike. 

The recent authorization to expend funds 
for repairs and alterations of present lock 
structures at an estimated cost of $26.500,000 
is, as we believe, makeshift in character, and 
is without real merit. Consummation there- 
of, in lieu of fundamental improvements, will 
inevitably delay the basic and long-overdue 
solution of the problems Involved. 

In addition to the Panama projects, there 

are urgent proposals for canals at other loca- 
tions, some of which have strong support, 
particularly Nicaragua. In developing a long- 
range Isthmian Canal policy to meet future 
interoceanic transit needs, these should cer- 
tainly receive full and unbiased considera- 
tion. 
Transcending personal considerations, but 
nevertheless to state the matter candidly, 
we submit that the third locks project, as 
originally planned in 1939 by the [then] 
Governor of the Panama Canal, has proven 
most disappointing. We have every reason to 
believe that the insistently advocated sea- 
level project (which, as a matter of fact, 
‘would require tidal locks as well as vulner- 
able flood-control reservoirs and dikes) would 
prove to be a monumental boondoggle, cost- 
ing the American taxpayer billions of dol- 
lars. Both of these efforts were directed by 
routine administrative agencies, and at heavy 
public expense. 

We wish to stress the fact that, aside from 
the A-bomb, the recurrent discussions as to 
the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the lake-lock and “‘sealevel"” types of canal 
were exhaustively investigated, debated, and 
considered in 1905-06 when the Congress and 
the President decided in favor of the lake- 
lock plan—under which the canal was con- 
structed, and (with the exception of certain 
operational defects in the Pacific sector) has 
been successfully operated. The operational 
defects, we believe, can be adequately cor- 
rected. 

It must be always borne in mind that the 
greater the cost of increased facilities at 
Panama the heavier will be the load on the 
already overwhelmingly burdened American 
taxpayer; and that also such cost must be 
reflected in shiptransit tolls, with all that 
increased tolls imply. 

We respectfully urge the early enactment 
of H. R. 1048, 83d Congress, introduced by 
Representative Tuomas E. Martin, of Iowa, 
and supported by Representative CLanx W. 
THOMPSON, of Texas, who introduced a like 
measure in the 62d Congress. Both of these 
experienced and highly competent legislators 
have been thorough students of interoceanic 
canal problems, which have grave diplomatic 
implications affecting all maritime nations 
and the relations of the United States with 
all Latin American countries, especially 
Panama. As to Panama, we would most 
strongly emphasize that among the features 
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overlooked in the report under Public Law 
280, 79th Congress, is the fact that the sea- 
level project recommended in that report is 
not covered by existing canal treaties and 
would necessitate the negotiation of a new 
treaty with a tremendous indemnity and 
greatly increased annuity payments involved. 
As evidence of this, it may be noted that 
upon demand of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment and the appointment by it of a com- 
mission for the purpose the United States 
Government has named a like Commission 
to negotiate various questions, including that 
of the present annuity of $430,000 (originally 
$250,000), which Panama insists should be 
substantially increased. These negotiations 
began in September 1953, when the Presi- 
dent of Panama and members of the Pana- 
manian Commission visited Washington in 
behalf of the indicated demands. 


CONCLUSION 


Because of these considerations, it would 
seem to be clear that the Indicated Commis- 
sion should be created without delay and put 
to work so as to develop a timely, definite, 
and wisely reasoned Isthmian Canal policy. 
Such a body should be made up of unbiased, 
broadgaged, and independent men of the 
widest engineering, operational, govern- 
mental, and business experience, and not of 
persons from routine agencies, all too often 
involved in justifying their own groups, 
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Fighting a Plant Pest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954, 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, the water hyacinth is indeed 
a beautiful flower, but when one con- 
siders the terrible loss that is suffered 
by those who live in areas where it grows 
unchecked, the beauty should be fore- 
gone. It is a practical necessity that 
we rid ourselves of this flower, which is 
in reality the kiss of death to industry 
in parts of Louisiana. The following 
editorial from the New York Times in- 
dicates that the problem is being rec- 
ognized, and it is my hope that Mem- 
bers of this House will join with us in 
whatever steps are necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose: 

FIGHTING A PLANT PEST 

Congressional action is being mobilized 
by Representative EDWIN E. Wi is, of Loul- 
siana to fight a serious plant pest in several 
Southern States. What has been called for 
is literally a war of extermination on a 
beautiful flower, the water hyacinth. 

The borderline between flowers and weeds 
has always been a shadowy one. Some of the 
most prized denizens of our gardens have 
been developed from what were once re- 
garded as common weeds. In the case of 
water hyacinth the progression has gone in 
the opposite direction. It was brought to 
this country originally as a lovely flower, a 
part of a horticultural display. It is still 
a lovely flower, but it is also a costly menace. 

The water hyacinth is prolific. Indeed, 
it is virtually indomitable. When it closes 
in on a stream it shuts out light and air 
and kills off fish and water animals. It 
makes navigation almost impossible. The es- 
timate of damage in Louisiana alone is 
Placed at 650 million annually. This does 
not seem an exaggeration, 
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A Federal study Is now In progress to find 
ways of controlling-the plant. This study 
must be pushed if other life on the southern 
waterways is to survive. We shrink from 
the idea of war on a flower. There are times 
when it ia wise and entirely right. 
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Church's Influence in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the current 
issue of the Pilot, Boston, Mass,: 

GUATEMALA’S RECOVERY 


A tiny Central American country has been 
big news for some months in the United 
States. The Communist threat to Guate- 
mala caused uneasiness among our top polit- 
ical leaders who sensed the danger to our 
hemispheric security if Red-controlled gov- 
ernments should establish themselves in our 
midst. However, the short-lived and success- 
ful revolution under the leaderhip of Presi- 
dent Armas while removing some measure of 
fear from the minds of the Guatemalan peo- 
ple at the same time gave hope to all the 
nations of the Americas that communism 
could not plunge its roots deep into any part 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The new government of Guatemala is pres- 
ently facing a task which is not easy in 
bringing together all the disparate elements 
of the country. Already efforts to restore 
law and order have been interrupted by 
clashes between the regular army and mem- 
bers of the liberation forces, This was not 
unexpected since the regulars who have pro- 
fessed loyalty to the new regime fought 
against the revolutionary forces. These lat- 
ter soldiers have been maintained to safe- 
guard the revolution, but the army has been 
urging the President to disband them. 

It is hoped that this problem of dual 
armed forces will be settled soon allowing 
the government to undertake a program of 
sweeping economic and social reforms. Once 
again the strong voice of Archbishop Mariano 
Rossell Arellano was heard in his plea for a 

ful settlement between the two armies 
in order to speed up the country’s total re- 
covery. While playing a leading part in these 
conciliation efforts, the archbishop has taken 
time to reply to charges that the Catholic 
church is trying to run the new anti-Com- 
munist government. Denying the claim that 
the church in Guatemala is seeking special 
privileges the archbishop said in his state- 
ment issued shortly after the interarmy fray, 
“The church seeks only an atmosphere of 
freedom for the spread of its religious, moral, 
and social doctrine,” 


This courageous archbishop, who risked 
personal danger is his unyielding resistance 
to the Communist-dominated regime of Ar- 
benz, is equally outspoken in his replies to 
the anticlerical and Marxist-inspired rumors, 
Repudiating the cries that the church has 
usurped the powers of the state in the past 
as well as now, Archbishop Arellano accuses 
the state of haying interfered in the mis- 
sion of the church. In his words, “it is the 
mission of the church to preach God to all 
people, with or without the approval of any 
worldly government. * * * It is the mission 
of the church to preach social justice in order 
to prevent communism even if it thereby 
strikes at the economic doctrines of liberal- 
ism and the traditions of conservatism.” 
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Yes, just as there are roadblocks for the 
new government to overcome in Guatemala, 
it is not to find the Catholic 
church in the role of the stumbling block 
for critics of the change in Central America. 
The usual charges will fly about the authori- 
tarian religion, an abject people and the fer- 
tile ground for the real advance of commu- 
nism in the future. After all, they know the 
church was the cause of all past problems, 
and what can they expect in the future? 
Wait a minute now, and take a look at the 
record of the church’s influence in Guate- 
mala in recent years. 

The former government of Colonel Arbenz 


was extremely cordial to Protestant evan- 


gelical groups, continuing a policy in effect 
since Barrios, the dictator, ruled in 1885. 
Through the long series of anticlerical re- 
gimes naturally the men in power have en- 

strong Protestant support (including 
Arbenz). The same supporters are apt to 
face some hardships now that thelr political 
leader has been ousted. But it will not be 
religious persecution, rather the price that 
must be paid when unsuccessful in the po- 
litical arena. On the other hand, the arch- 
bishop's advice makes for good sense and 
all Guatemala stands to gain by it. 


Mr. Chelf Indulges in a Fine Old Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have this opportunity to pay 
my respects to my colleague, FRANK 
CHL, who so ably represents the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky. He is loved, admired and re- 
spected by his constituents who have 
again paid tribute to his statesmanship, 
character and high ideals by reelecting 
him without primary or November oppo- 
sition. He is a gentleman of unshak- 
able poise, raplerlike wit and polished 
diplomacy who believes that a real rep- 
resentative of the people is not one who 
changes principles with every shift of 
the wind, but rather one who, while in 
close communication with his constitu- 
ents, translates into practical form their 
opinions and wishes as revealed to his 
mature judgment and enlightened con- 
science. A true leader possessing to a 
remarkably high degree the great out- 
standing qualities of wisdom, of modera- 
tion, of justice and of patience. One 
who believes in fair play and is ready and 
willing to fight to maintain decency and 
honor in politics. 

Believing as he does that no man 
should be deprived of his life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law and 
the right to his day in court, my friend, 
Frank CHELF, has only recently protested 
the ouster of Raymond Stigall as post- 
master at Danville, Ky. Mr. Stigall is 
known throughout the Fourth Congres- 
sional District as a conscientious, loyal, 
energetic, honest, capable public ser- 
vant. As pointed out by Congressman 
CHELF to Postmaster General Summer- 
field, this is simply a case of a Democrat 
holding a position that the Republicans 
want, and regardless of method, Mr. 
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Stigall must be ousted to make room for 
a member of the Postmaster General’s 
party. The fact that Mr. Stigall is a dis- 
abled veteran, an honest capable public 
servant plays no part apparently with 
the Postmaster General. To me, Mr, 
Speaker, this particular case is a ser- 
fous blow to the thousands of decent 
career employees who have devoted 
their lives to our service, and naturally, 
Mr. Stigall will appeal his dismissal no- 
tice to the regional office of the Civil 
Service Commission at Cincinnati. I 
predict, Mr. Speaker, that before Mr, 
Summerfield finishes with this particular 
case he will understand full well why the 
people of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky believe in Frank CHELF. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Mr. Chr Indulges in a Fine Old Art,” 
which appeared in the August 7, 1954 
issue of the Courier-Journal, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ma. CHELF ŪNDULGES IN a Fine OLD Art 

As fanciers of the form-fitting simile— 
as tight, let's say, as a zipper—we are caught 
in admiration and envy by Representative 
Frink CHs virtuosity at manipulating 
that, alas, too-often overlooked figure of 
speech. 

This accomplishment of Kentucky's 
Fourth District statesman shows up in a 
letter to Postmaster General Summerfield, 
protesting dismissal of the postmaster at 
Danville. You can just put it down that 
our Frank is as sharp as Shakespeare, as full 
of comparisons as a hive is of honey, as fast 
as a jet plane. 

The department's excuses for giving the 
Danville man the air, writes Mr. CHELF, are 
“as phony as a 63 bill and as flimsy as a 
dickey bird's power dive.” This, in case you 
missed the Kentucky Member’s full out- 
pourings, is just the beginning. Mr. Car 
has a million. The charges have about as 
much weight as the glue on a second-hand 
stamp and about as much real truth as the 
wool in a chicken tail.” 

But why goon? Why knock ourselves and 
you out by the fascination that lies in such 
poetic artistry as to say of the charges that 
“they are as fantastic as pink elephants do- 
ing a strip-tease dance on the northwest 
eide of a plugged dime“ ? 

Out of it all we gather that Mr. CHELF ts 
as hot as a firecracker, as mad as a hornet, 
as unlimited in his fury as cosmic space. 
He is also as Democratic as Andrew Jackson 
and he doesn't care whether Mr. Summer- 
field is as Republican as Lincoln, he'll get 
him told. It's as refréshing as CHELF, 


Two Strikeouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 
Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the AFL News-Reporter 
of August 6, 1954: 
Two STRIKEOUTS 


The 83d Congress, in its closing innings, 
has struck out twice with the bases filled 
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with legislation vital to the interests of all 
Americans. 

Take housing. It came up before Con- 
gress with two important issues at stake, 
First was the necessity, underscored by re- 
cent exposés of huge windfall profits to 
bullders and the widespread cheating of 
homeowners, to tighten up regulations. 
This Congress failed to do effectively, as 
Senator Maysanx emphasized, in the new 
housing bill it adopted. Second was the 
responsibility of providing an adequate pro- 
gram ‘of low-rent public housing and slum 
clearance in accordance with declared con- 
gresslonal purpose and President Eisenhow- 
er's repeated recommendations. This, also, 
Congress failed to do, as both the Repub- 
lcan and Democratic Senators from New 
York State bitterly attested. Thus, the new 
housing law falls far short of meeting the 
Nation's needs. 

The second strikeout came on the tax bill. 
If it is safe and practical in this critical 
phase of world affaira to reduce taxes, surely 
the people with low incomes who can least 
afford to pay heavy taxes—to whom it means 
bread and milk out of their children’s 
mouths—should get the first break. But 
that's not the way Congress saw it. In- 
stead, it provided substantial tax relief for 
coupon clippers. No higher deductions for 
familles with lots of children, but big deduc- 
tions for stockholders with lots of dividends 
to collect. And that wasn't all. Congress 
also voted accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances to corporations and bigger depreciation 
allowances to mining operators. So far as 
the man in the street was concerned, Con- 
gress provided only a few crumbs of tax relief 
in the way of allowances for working mothera 
who have to hire babysitters while they are 
on the job and additional deductions to 
retired persons over 65. 


America’s Challenge Today 
EXTENSION baa REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, the story is 
told of a village moron who, proceeding 
to his home one dark night, ran into a 
tree standing by itself in the middle of 
a broad pasture. Desperately he circled 
the tree round and round becoming 
more distraught and panicky with each 
step. When, at last, a rescuer appeared 
and asked what was the matter, the poor 
fellow replied, “Can’t you see. I’m lost 
in an impenetrable forest.” 

In times such as these in which we are 
living, there are, I believe, two clear les- 
sons for us in this story. One of them is 
that we are sometimes prone to circle 
round and round an issue for so long 
that we lose sight of the realities and 
grow fearful. The other is the distor- 
tion which fear produces. 

Underlying all of the issues which we 
have faced in our time has been the old 
struggle between fear and anxiety on the 
one hand, and fafth and courage on the 
other. We have been greatly concerned 
with the threat of the international 
Communist conspiracy. We have been 
concerned, and appropriately so, with 
building a strong and adequate defense; 
with the development of weapons of 
great destructive force and long-range 
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striking power; with questions of min- 
tary and diplomatic strategy. But how 
often, I wonder, have we really under- 
stood that basically, the contest of today 
is one between one camp representing 
organized fear of other men, and the 
other representing organized faith in 
mankind. How often have we recog- 
nized that one of our best weapons 
against communism is genuine evidence 
that we recognize the worth of every man 
and woman and the right of every indi- 
vidual to seek his own best way of life? 

Do we, on the other hand, genuinely 
understand that the technique of com- 
munism is to organize fear and mistrust 
among people to the point where all pow- 
er is surrendered to the police state? 
This point is clearly demonstrated in the 
literature of international communism, 
Stalin wrote plainly: 

The state is a machine tn the hands of the 
ruling class for suppressing the resistance of 
its class enemies. 


In this diabolical view the most out- 
rageous crimes against human person- 
ality are justified because, to use his 
words again, “solidarity and the internal 
unity of the party” cannot afford “to be 
too liberal or to permit freedom of fac- 
tions.” Earlier Karl Marx had written: 

The democratic concept of man is false 
because it is Christian. This is the 
illusion, dream and postulate of Christianity, 
that man has a sovereign soul, 


Now contrast, if you will, these cynical 
and suspicious statements with the words 
of Thomas Jefferson who, perhaps better 
than anyone else, has expressed the 
spirit of the founders of our way of life. 
Engraved upon his tombstone, at his 
own request, are the words: “Author of 
the statute of Virginia for religious free- 
dom.” Among the passages of this law 
are such notable statements as these: 

That Almighty God hath created the mind 
free, and manifested His supreme will that 
free it shall remain, by making it altogether 
insusceptible of restraint; that all attempts 
to influence it by temporal punishments, 
burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend 
only to beget habits of hypocrisy and mean- 
ness * * * and, finally, that truth is great 
and will prevau. 


Our first obligation, then, is to look 
squarely at the problems of our times 
with a full understanding that the threat 
of international communism is based on 
propagandized suspicion and organized 
fear. And to remember that this is an 
old trick. It was not new when the 
anger of hungry Romans was diverted 
from the monopolists of their time who 
were stealing the Egyptian corn, to the 
small band of men with Peter and Clem- 
ent in the catacombs, scrawling their 
professions of faith on the rocks that 
underlay the Seven Hills. We all know 
the incalculable cost to mankind, in the 
thousands of years of history, of hate 
and despair. But we believe, too, that 
always, at some point, they must run 
headlong into the good sense and good 
heart of the common man. 

One of those moments in the history 


lowed. The good sense and good heart 
of those patriots of our early years took 
the form of a liberal land policy which 
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saw the vast continental domain as land 
to be shared by all people, rather than 
by the privileged few. Through the bar- 
rier of mountain and wilderness they 
expressed their faith in the future of our 
country by the development of pikes like 
the Cumberland Road or canals like the 
Erie—the forerunners of our great high- 
ways of today. Their belief in public 
education was reflected as early as 1785 
when, with the passage of the land ordi- 
nance of that year—pertaining to lands 
in the Western Territory—the idea of 
land-grant colleges was born. These 
are just a few of the testaments of faith 
in mankind which have come down to 
us from our forefathers. They are a 
measure of the trust we hold for them 
and for the future of our country. 

Their example has served us well in 
more than one dark hour in the history 
of our country. For the drama of our 
story is not all concerned with our suc- 
cesses, We have our villains, too. In 
every age and time one menace to free- 
dom has been concentration in a few 
hands of some kind of power—political 
power or economic power—over men's 
bodies, minds, or souls. Ever since the 
Civil War monopoly has constituted one 
of the most dangerous threats to our 
freedom. The monopolies and cartels of 
Germany gave Hitler his chance—on his 
promise to protect them, in their posi- 
tions of power, from the wrath of the 
people. Russian communism has com- 
bined economic monopoly with political 
monopoly. The golden thread that runs 
through the best traditions of our Na- 
tion is the struggle against monopoly, to 
realize the goal of “equal opportunity for 
all, special privilege to none.” Every 
great political movement in American 
history has been based on that prin- 
ciple. 

Indeed I am convinced that the special 
genius of the democratic form of govern- 
ment lies in its ability to translate good 
sense and a good heart into the every- 
day realities of life. 

Let us look, for a moment, at another 
example of the fact that there are few 
of the problems which face us which 
cannot be solved by a little more de- 
mocracy. On March 4, 1933, America 
was without any national provisions to 
protect its aged or disabled citizens, or 
its dependent children, against the un- 
avoidable hazards of life in this modern 
machine age. We were wtihout any 
means whereby the purchasing power of 
these people could be maintained in the 
face of advancing age. We had no sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. 

I am heppy to have been one of the 
first men who stumped the entire United 
States for old-age pensions and for in- 
surance against such economic hazards 
long before there was ever a law on the 
statute books of any State or of the Fed- 
eral Government. I believed then, as 
I believe now, that Americans were en- 
titled to such pensions with no ques- 
tions asked—not because they were ill, 
or because they were crippled, or because 
they were in dire need, but because they 
had been good citizens and had con- 
tributed to the program by paying their 
taxes during their working life. I re- 
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member, too, how some people laughed 
at the idea at the time. I remember how 
others did not laugh, but denounced it 
bitterly as “socialistic,” or as a means of 
encouraging laziness and irresponsibility. 

I hope you will permit me, then, a mo- 
ment of pride as I read the statements 
now being made about our social-security 
system—and not infrequently by those 
interests which originally opposed it for 
the reasons which I have just suggested. 
It is still incomplete and inadequate in 
many respects, but this great legislation 
now stands for a principle which is ac- 
cepted on all sides as an integral part of 
American life. Reporting the bill con- 
taining the 1954 amendments to the 
House of Representatives this spring, the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, in discussing 
the desirability of extending the cover- 
age of the system, used the following 
words of endorsement: 

Extending coverage to these and other 
groups now outside the system [means 
that] * * not only more of the aged but 
also more of the young widows and chil- 
dren will be receiving benefits without a 
means test. Accordingly, these old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries are able to 
maintain a sense of their own continued in- 
dependence and of their dignity and worth 
as individuals, even though thelr support 
from earnings have been cut off by the re- 
tirement and death of the insured worker. 
The knowledge that benefits will be paid ir- 
respective of whether the individual is in 
need supports and stimulates his own thrift 
and initiative, since he can add his personal 
savings (including home ownership and in- 
surance) as well as pensions he may receive 
as a result of his work, to the basic old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. 


Within the last 20 years, then, your 
Government has established a system of 
social security which now helps to pro- 
tect 4 out of every 5 workers—and their 
wives and children—against the hazards 
of loss of wages caused by death or re- 
tirement. Four years ago, in the 1950 
amendments, this system was substan- 
tially strengthened over the original bill 
when coverage was extended by some 10 
million jobs and the amount of benefits 
for persons who would retire in the fu- 
ture was more than doubled. In 1952, 
the amount of the benefits was again in- 
creased, to meet further increases in the 
cost of living. 

Again this year another long step in 
the direction of improving our social- 
security system will be made if the bill 
already passed by the House becomes 
law. For on June 1. 1954, by a vote of 
355 to 8, the House passed and sent to 
the Senate the 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. This House bill 
would extend old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage to about 9 million ad- 
ditional workers, and increase monthly 
retirement benefits by an average of 
around $6 per month Minimum 
monthly benefits would be raised from 
$25 to $30 and maximum benefits for 
those now on the rolls would’ increase 
from $85 to $98.50. Among the groups 
newly covered by the system would be 
self-employed farmers, most employees 
of State and local governments, hired 
farmworkers and household workers, 
ministers, and certain professional men 
and women, 
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Now that it is working, it has become 
clear that it is good democracy and good 
Government to continue and expand a 
system by which the workers of this 
country can make tax contributions dur- 
ing their working life to a social security 
system which will, then, entitle them to 
a monthly check for the rest of their life 
with no questions asked. In simple 
terms, it is just a way of laying aside 
something for a rainy day that will be 
available when needed. 

Simultaneously in 1935, the Social Se- 
curity Act established public assistance 
programs to assist the least fortunate of 
our people who could not qualify for ade- 
quate old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits—those persons who have been 
unable to provide for themselves and are 
now aged, or blind, or disabled, widowed, 
or fatherless. Realizing that our chil- 
dren are this Nation’s greatest resource, 
we also established a national policy of 
aiding States and localities through the 
Children’s Bureau and other agencies, to 
insure needed maternity and child health 
services. 

In Louisiana today, more than 70 per- 
cent of all people 65 and over are on the 
old-age assistance system. As the in- 
surance system is broadened to cover 
more people, and as benefits paid become 
more adequate, the number of people 
subject to these “means test” pensions 
will decrease. The sooner we can elim- 
inate the “means test” principle—with 
its endless questions regarding personal 
affairs, the better. 


Already the effect of the 1950 amend- 
ments in this direction can be demon- 
strated in Louisiana. For example, 
within a 2-year period between Decem- 
ber 1951 and December 1953 the number 
of people in my State receiving benefits 
increased from 52,100 to almost 70,000— 
69,800, or by more than one-third. Dur- 
ing the same period the total amount of 
money received in benefits in the State 

Has increased from $19.3 million in 1951 
to $29.8 million for the year 1953. This 
means that social security benefits have 
increased income by around $11 million 
within a 2-year period. And bear in 
mind the fact that this is a self-financ- 
ing system, without recourse to any gen- 
eral revenues from State or Federal Gov- 
ernments. With the further coverage 
and the increased benefits provided by 
the 1954 amendments, this trend will 
continue and more and more people in 
Louisiana—and in the United States— 
will be able to face the economic prob- 
lems of declining years with the knowl- 
edge that they have established through 
their contributions an earned right to a 
regular monthly check when they retire, 


John J. Corson, the well-known man- 
agement counselor, has said: 


The evolution from meager charity to gro- 
cery orders, to cash grants, to work-relief 
wages, and finally to social-insurace pay- 
ments marks social inventions of as great 
significance as Watt's steam engine, Fulton's 
seamboat, or Edison's electric light, because 
they progressively recognize the insecurity of 
presently self-supporting people, while in- 
creasing understanding of the rights and 
freedom of the individual who must ask for 
help. * * Thus, the purpose of relief— 
putting essential cash into the hands of per- 
sons who need it—was accomplished while 
also preserving the individual's self-respect. 
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Our Social Security Act, therefore, 
stands as another benchmark of our 
ability to use the democratic process in 
adjusting to the irresistable trend of 
events. It was part of a great crusade 
which has as its goal the purpose of see- 
ing that every child born in this country 
shall be assured of conditions making it 
fairly easy for him to live in a normal, 
wholesome atmosphere, with the oppor- 
tunity for an education to prepare him 
for the burdens and responsibilities of 
life. Your Government demonstrated 
its concern with protecting our river val- 
leys from waste and for preserving the 
wasting soil of our land. With the assist- 
ance of our Government the farmers of 
America have been encouraged to bring 
the boon of electricity into every farm 
home, lifting untold burdens from the 
backs of the farmers and their wives, 
and giving them the power with which 
to produce more of the good things of 
life. 

If, then, we are facing alarming prob- 
lems today, let us remember as well our 
amazing accomplishments. Shall we 
succumb to fear because we have pro- 
duced a single bomb which could wipe 
out a city? Or because we have learned 
to build aircraft by the tens of thou- 
sands in our factories? No one would 
deny the almost unbelievable advances 
of science. But deep down in our hearts 
we are all conscious of the fact that, un- 
less we learn how to use these scientific 
developments in line with our demo- 
cratic ideals, they may lead to our de- 
struction. We know that in overempha- 
sizing force, efficiency, and speed it may 
be possible to lose those human rights 
and freedoms which are essential to 
long-term survival. 

It is my conviction that in finding the 
answers to these hard problems we shall 
be required to take account of another 
facet of our national life which has con- 
tributed richly to all of our gains. I 
speak of the spiritual gifts of Christi- 
anity. For our religion, with its empha- 
sis on the conviction that every indi- 
vidual is a child of God, has made the 
hunger and unhappiness of any man the 
great concern of the good Christian. 
The spread of education, the expansion 
of public services, the concern to secure 
an abundent life to all men are founded, 
basically, upon the contributions of the 
Christian philosophy to our economic life. 
That philosophy has fostered the kind of 


charity so well described by Maimonides, 


when he wrote: 

Anticipate charity by preventing poverty; 
assist the reduced fellowman either by a 
considerable gift, or a sum of money, or by 
teaching him a trade, or by putting him 
in the way of business, so that he may earn 
an honest livelihood, and not be forced to 
the dreadful alternative of holding out his 
hand for charity. This is the highest step 
and the summit of charity's golden ladder. 


We Americans have learned in our 
Sunday schools, in our homes, and in the 
thousands of churches dotted throughout 
the country not only the comfort which 
comes from an abiding faith in our 
Maker, but also the broad outlines of 
social and governmental institutions 
which a Christian should seek. We have 
learned that a Christian nation will es- 
tablish institutions based upon respect 
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for the dignity and worth of every human 
being. We have learned from the prin- 
ciples of Christian brotherhood the im- 
portance of basic equality before the law 
and in other essential areas. Freedom 
of religion, which has been so vital a part 
of the Nation from the beginning, is 
based on the concept that each of us 
must allow freedom of expression of con- 
scientious beliefs and freedom for carry- 
ing out these beliefs. The social and 
governmental institutions based on 
Christian principles are those which have 
encouraged growth and development of 
the minds and spirits of our people. 

We have learned these same lessons 
in our schools. In his speech at Colum- 
bia University, on May 31, 1954, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower restated the vital role 
of our educational institutions in pre- 
serving and strengthening our way of 
life. 

Through knowledge and understanding— 


He said— 
we will drive from the temple of freedom 
all who seek to establish over us thought 
control—whether they be agents of a for- 
eign state or demagogs thirsty for personal 
power and public notice. 

Truth can make men free. And where 
men are free to plan their lives, to govern 
themselves, to know the truth, and to under- 
stand their fellow men, we believe there also 
is the will to live at peace. 

Here, then, in spite of A-bombs, H-bomba, 
all the cruel destructiveness of modern war; 
in spite of terror, subversion, propaganda, 
and bribery, we see the key to peace, That 
key is knowledge and understanding—and 
their constant use by men—everywhere, * * + 

If a university can find ways to share 
its perspective with every American, we shall 
never hear the hysterical clamor that all is 
lost when, in fact, the fight has just begun. 
We shall be steadfast in a manifold strength, 
knowing that the pace of history—despite 
Marxist pushing—is slow and that both set- 
backs and victories of today will be truly ` 
measured by the state of the world a gen- 
eration hence. 


In our concern with the short- range 
successes of organized fear and suspi- 
cion, as they are represented today by 
international communism, let us be pro- 
foundly aware of the ability of our free 
institutions and our democratic way of 
life to win the hearts of men. There is 
always the danger that we may begin 
to doubt our beliefs or to believe our 
doubts. 

In this hour, as in other dark hours of 
our past, we must know that no overly 
simple or expedient solutions will work. 
No democracy can safely embark on a 
course of trying to put ideas in jail. On 
the other hand, those who advise that 
nothing need be done, fail to reckon 
with the clever tactics and the absolute 
discipline of communism. Cases of out- 
Tight treason must, of course, be dealt 
with under the law. A democracy's best 
defense lies in exposing all the facts thus 
enabling its own people to pass intelli- 
gent judgments. But if this method is 
to be effective, it must create in the pub- 
lic mind the clearest possible distinc- 
tion between Communists on the one 
hand, and all loyal citizens upon the 
other, however their views in some par- 
ticulars may differ from our own. 

In terms of winning the minds of men, 
it is perfectly clear to me that the most 
effective method for overcoming organ- 
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ized fear is.to find continued expression 
for our faith in humankind and the in- 
nate dignity of the individual This is 
the great lesson of our past and it is the 
challenge for our future. Our message 
is one of hope, of courage, and of mag- 
nanimity. 

If I were to say what I believe to be 
the most important single need of the 
world today I would say it was this: 
for one people to give to all mankind a 
living proof and demonstration that 
they can, without loss of liberty, solve 
the economic problems of this power age, 
end poverty in the midst of plenty, and 
make the machine the servant of man 
and not his master. 

There must be born again in the hearts 
of all of us a dynamic faith in America— 
the sort of faith that has sent out mis- 
sionaries to work and perish in far-off 
lands. It must be a faith practical and 
realistic but with its sights fixed on the 
new kind of life we are beginning to 
build. It will draw on the conviction 
of a Jeremiah in his defiance of a coward 
king. It will draw on the example of 
men of great heart like Robert Rumboldt 
who, undaunted on the scaffold said: 

I could never believe that Providence had 
sent a few men into the world ready booted 
and spurred to ride, and millions ready 
saddled and bridled to be ridden. 


It will rest on the premise that we can 
have dignity and security for all our 
citizens if we have the will to do so and 
the courage to do so. We can have free- 
dom if we make the freedom of others 
our concern. We can move forward to 
that better future we all want for our- 
selves and our grandchildren if we learn 
a little more each day how to share the 
God-given rights of liberty and abund- 
ance. We cannot retreat from the 
knowledge that we are a tremendous 
force in the world today. Nor can we 
fail to meet the challenge of destiny 
which has cast for us the role of a for- 
midable fortress on the frontier of free- 
dom, struggling to realize the hope of 
mankind, 


Amending Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recoxp, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the CIO News of August 
9, 1954. 

AMENDING Tarr-HARTLET 

Lots of people haye thought that, because 
Congrosa didn't act on it, tho Taft-Hartley 
law wasn't being amended this year. 

In fact, its being amended every week 
not by Congress, but by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The latest decision by the NLRB says tt's 
O. K. for a boss to ask a worker whether hes 
& member of a union. Of course, the Labor 
Board's 3-2 GOP majority protects itself a 
little bit, 
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It's wrong, says the NLRB, for the boss to 
ask that question if he really wants to in- 
timidate or coerce a worker from joining; 
it’s all right only if the employer just wants 
some information. 

Perhaps, unions will find themselves hir- 
ing psychoanalysts to find out just what is 
on the boss’s mind when he pops the ques- 
tion to the worker. 

More realistically, though, the Labor 
Board's decision throws one more roadblock 
in the path of unions trying to organize the 
unorganized. There's not a student of 
labor relations over the age of 7 who doesn't 
know that a question from the employer 
can also be a command. 

In its decision, the Labor Board has, in 
the words of CIO's lawyers, taken an out- 
rageous backward step—one of very many, 
in recent months. 


We Must Look Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a very interesting 
article, which is well worth reading and 
considering, by James G. Patton, which 
appeared in Labor’s Daily of Tuesday, 
August 10, 1954: 

We Most Loox AHEAD 

Not all of us remember the depression. 
We can all, however, read statistics about it, 
but as Frederick Lewis Allen has said, “sta- 
tistics are bloodless things. They give no 
living impression of the jobless men going 
from office to office or from factory gate to 
factory gate; of the disheartening inevit- 
ability of the phrase: ‘We'll let you know if 
anything turns up.“ Of men thumbing want 
ads in cold tenements, spending fruitless 
hours, day after day and week after week, in 
the sidewalk crowds before employment of- 
fices; using up the money in the savings 
bank. borrowing on thelr life insurance, sell- 
ing whatever possessions could be sold, bor- 
rowing from relatives less and less able to 
lend, tasting the bitterness of inadequacy 
and at last swallowing their pride and going 
to apply for relicf—if there was any to be 

ot.“ 

bent was the depression. Most of us re- 
member it. But even though as Allen says, 
statistics are bloodless things, they are in- 
teresting. Particularly when we learn that 
the depression of 1929-40 cost us twice as 
much in terms of production as did World 
War IL 

The war materials we produced were shot 
up or blown up, while during the depression 
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and 1960. What kind of country would we 
be living in? 

In the first place there would be about 
175 million persons. é 

In the second place, we'd have a national 
income of around $500 billion. Now what 
does that mean to your family and mine—a 
national income of $500 billion? 

It means, first of all, that we could wipe 
out poverty. Every family in the Nation 
could have a minimum income of $5,000 a 
year, and there would be plenty left over to 
increase the incomes of those families who 
are now earning that much or more. 

In 1952, some 41 percent of all American 
families—about 22 million—had incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year. If these families had 
a minimum income of $5,000, think of the 
tremendous demand it would create for con- 
sumer goods. 

But here, in dollars-and-cents terms, is 
what a gross national product, or national 
income of $500 billion can mean to you and 
to me: 

The Federal budget could be balanced and 
Federal taxes cut 20 percent. 

We can have 70 million civilian jobs. 

We can raise the living standards of every- 
one in the Nation by a minimum of 40 
percent. 

We can ralse factory workers’ weekly aver- 
age wage from $71 In 1953 to $100 in 1960. 

We can increase the amount of crops we 
grow by about one-fourth, and in such an 
economy there would be no such thing as 
surpluses because people would have money 
to buy all the food and fiber the American 
farmer could grow. 

With a $500 billion economy, we can pro- 
vide a minimum monthly retirement pay- 
ment of $200 to senior citizens. Right now 
the average is around $50 a month. 

And last, but not least important, we 
could Increase business profits before income 
taxes from $44 billion in 1953 to $55 Dillion 
in 1960. And with a lower tax rate, business 
would be better off than ever. 

Such an economy can be achieved, and 
easily so, if all of us—farmers, workers, and 
businessmen alike—will strive for it. Amer- 
ica has reached the crossroads. It must 
must either go forward or backward. It can- 
not remain still. 

By continuing to grow economically we 
will be able to shape the kind of nation all 
of us have dreamed of. But we can’t go 
forward into the bright future by looking 
into the rearview mirror. We must look 
ahead. 


East Side Youth Council Visits Wasbing- 
ton on Historic Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I 


include the following article from the 
East Side News of August 7, 1954: 
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employed in our efforts to check Juvenile 
delinquency, combat communism, and to 
build character and citizenship.” 

“It was magnificently successful In every 
possible way,” he added, “and gave these 
young people an insight into the great story 
of America and a firsthand knowledge of 
how our Government operates today.” 

TOUR RICH IN EXPERIENCES 

Pointing cut that the teen-agers will re- 
member this experience for the rest of their 
lives,” Reverend Evans said that “this is only 
the first of many such tours that we are 
planning, and we feel it is one of the most 
effective programs that can be carried out 
to achieve these purposes.” 

The tour was made possible through the 
-cooperation of friends of Labor Temple, Rep- 
Yesentative ARTHUR G. KLEIN, the local 
Congressman, and Representative Fren E. 
Bussey, Republican, of Illinois, a lifelong 
friend of both Reverend Evans and his foster 
mother. Mr. Kix, who was unable to be 
present due to illness, provided a guide for 
the young tourists, while Mr. Bussey and his 
wife entertained the East Siders at a 
luncheon held in the private dining room of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


ATTEND LUNCHEON 


Present at the luncheon, besides several 
distinguished guests, was United States Sen- 
ator ALExANDrR E. Wury, chairman of the 

Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, an- 
other personal friend of Reverend Evans. 
Inspirational speeches, addressed to the 
Youth Council, were delivered by Mr. Wier 
and Mr. BUSSEY. 

Following the luncheon, Congressman 
Bussey escorted his visitors through the 
entire Capitol building. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, not being in session, the boys 
and girls were permitted to sit in the con- 
freesional scats as well as in the Speaker's 
chair. 


Expressing regret over Congressman 
K.er's illness, Representative Bussey paid 
high tribute to his colleagues ability and 
character. He explained that one of the 
great principles of democracy was that even 
though men in Government belong to dif- 
ferent political parties, and voted differently 
on political issues, they could yet hold thêm- 
selves in mutual respect and esteem as did 
he and Congressman KLEIN. 


FINE LESSON IN TRUE DEMOCRACY 


“This little interlude was one of the very 
finest lessons in real democracy that our 
young people could have received,” said Rev- 
erend Evans, adding also that Mr. Bussey 
arranged for the young people to meet Vice 
President RicHarp M. NIXON, 

The retinue last Saturday afternoon in- 
cluded a trip through Mount Vernon, ances- 
tral home of George Washington and Arling- 
ton Cemetery, where they arrived in time to 
witness the ceremony of the changing of the 
guards at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 

The United Church Women of Washing- 
ton, assisted by members of the B'nal 
B'rith, served as hostesses at supper last 
Saturday evening. The night was spent at 
the homes of several distinguished Washing- 
ton residents. 

Reverend Evans explained that arrange- 
ments bad been made previously for the 
teen-agers to attend the church of their 
faith at Saturday and Sunday. Those of 
the Jewish faith attended services at the 
Washington Temple, those of the Roman 
Catholic faith attended St. Matthew's Ca- 
thedral, and many of them joined to visit 
the National Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington, which President Eisenhower and his 
family attend. 

The visit to the Nation's Capitol was end- 
ed following another escorted tour by Rep- 
resentative Busssy through the Lincoin 
Memorial. 


From Washington, the group traveled 
through Maryland and Pennsylvania to see 
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historic Valley Forge, where they were guests 
of the famous Freedom Foundation, which 
has national headquarters there. 

“This high privilege had been arranged 
by two other good friends of mine, Paul 
Milling, president of the Wanamaker Inde- 
pendent Union and a member of the Free- 
dom Foundation's Committee, and Gardner 
Osborn, chairman of our Labor Temple ex- 
executive committee and director of the his- 
toric Federal Hall Memorial, at Wall and 
Nassau Streets,” said Reverend Evans. 

Thomas Sawyer, director of the Freedom 
Foundation, provided a picnic luncheon for 
his visitors from the Lower East Side, after 
which he explained the priceless historical 
significance of the spot on which they were 
standing. Richard Foltz, assistant to Mr. 
Sawyer, took the group through the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel and other historic 
sites at Valley Forge, 

E. F. Hutton is chairman of the Freedom 
Foundation and Dr. Kenneth Welles is its 
president. 

After Valley Forge, the members of the 
Youth Council returned to New York late 
last Sunday night a tired but supremely 
happy party of young people. 

Besides Congressmen KLEIN and Bussey, 
others who made the trip to Washington a 
success, to whom Reverend Evans is grate- 
ful are Miss Ida Werner, chairman of the 
Coordinating Council, the Reverend Paul 
Hostetter, an associate minister at Labor 
Temple, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Franco, 
who served as official chaperones. 

The presence of Mr. and Mrs. Franco was 
one of the features that highlighted the 
interfaith character of the tour. Mr. Franco 
has been Labor Temple's music director for 
many years and is an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church of the Crossroads, while Mrs, 
Franco is a devout Catholic. 

In fact,” Reverend Evans sald, “the adult 
leadership of the tour, as well as the young 
people making up the party, represented all 
phases of Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
participation. Other older members who 
were most helpful on the trip were Sol Gor- 
don, Labor Temple's recreational director, 
Harry F. Brown, travel consultant, and Mrs. 
Angela, Ansaldi, mother of two of the young 
people.” 

Voicing enthusiasm over the successful 
weekend, Reverend Evans said: “Too much 
cannot be said in praise for Miss Etta Mal 
Russell, secretary of the United Church 
Women of Washington, who did a miraculous 
piece of work in providing wonderful ac~ 
commodations for the boys and girls. She 
was ably assisted by her friend, Miss Eliza- 
beth Griffin, and by the Reverend Harold 
Meyers, associate minister of the National 
Presbyterian Church. Another Washing- 
tonian who endeared himself to our boys 
and girls was Henry Hall, chief of the White 
House tour staff, whom Congressman KLETN 
had thoughtfully provided to take our party 
through the White House, Mount Vernon, 
and Arlington Cemetery. 


TEEN-AGERS PROVE GRACIOUS 


“I want to mention one very gracious thing 
the young people did prior to leaving Labor 
Temple last Friday, They presented, through 
the youth council chairman, Miss Rosemarie 
Gawelko, a lovely gift to my foster mother, 
Miss Sarah E. Dickson, who is recovering, 
after several months in the hospital, from a 
broken hip. My foster mother, who spent 
many pleasant hours with Congressman and 
Mrs. Bussy and Senator and Mrs, Wnezy in 
Washington in previous years, knew what was 
in atore for the young people, and told them 
of some of the wonderful things that they 
later experienced. 

“I want to express my own pride m the 
fine way the youth council leaders conduct- 
ed themselves throughout the journey. They 
were splendid representatives of young Amer- 
fea, and proved that today, as always, the 
Lower East Side of New York can give to our 
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beloved Nation some of its outstanding lead- 
ers in artistic, cultural, political, and re- 
ligious areas. 

“It was a joy to take them, and I know 
I speak for all our family at Labor Temple 
when I say we look forward to many more 
similar historic heritage tours in our com- 
mon task of checking juvenile delinquency, 
combating communism, and building the 
finest attributes of character and citizenship 
in our American democracy.” 


Today’s Challenge to the College Woman 


in the Professions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address of a distinguished leader in 
the field of nursing, Mrs. Lucile Petry 
Leone. She addressed the alumnae of 
Westhampton College, gathered for the 
anniversary of the founding of West- 
hampton College of the University of 
Richmond. Mrs. Leone, during World 
War II. as Director of the United States 
Cadet Nurse Corps led in the recruitment 
of over 180,000 students for the nursing 
schools of the country. She is Chief 
Nurse Officer of the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. She is also an Assist- 
ant Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, and is a preeminent 
leader in the nursing profession and in 
the advancement of national and inter- 
national professional training of women. 
The message she carried to the West- 
hampton College women I am placing in 
the Recorp so that college women every- 
where may have the benefit of what Mrs. 
Leone has said about today's challenge 
to the college woman in the professions: 
TODAY'S CHALLENGE TO THE COLLEGE WOMAN 

IN THE PROFESSIONS 
(By Lucile Petry Leone) 

On an occasion like this we pause to think 
together. about the provocative subject, To- 
day's Challenge to the College Woman in 
Professions in the Community, 

The founders of this college could prob- 
ably have predicted some of our reactions 
and would surely not have been surprised to 
find us claiming that the challenge of our 
time is sharper and more complex than that 
of any earlier time. Making such a claim 
seems to be the prerogative of every gen- 
eration, 

To document our claim we state that the 
world has more people—millions more each 
year; that communications are bringing us 
more comprehensive knowledge of world- 
wide human needs, and science is giving us 
evermore refined means of meeting some of 
these needs. In this complexity, services 
tend to become more specialized and the pro- 
Tossions grow in number and size and in their 
capacity to meet the needs which called 
them into being. The professions become 
more highly organized. They develop new 
knowledge through research and convert this 
knowledge into more services which reach 
more people. 

The challenge to the college woman in the 
professions lies in something more than the 
urge to develop new technical knowledge 
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and skill. That progress could hardly be 
stopped in these times. The challenge lies 
in examining the values of what we do, in 
developing the human-relations potential in 
our fields, and in relating these larger goals 
of the evolving American culture. 

Let us think of values. We expect the 
legal profession to define justice as a human 
value and to give meaning to this value in 
our daily living. We expect architects to 
capture beauty and functionalism in struc- 
ture for dur continuous use and esthetic en- 
joyment. We expect administrators of private 
and public enterprise to liberate the poten- 
tial creativity of every worker. Looking on 
from outside these professions we have ex- 
pectations of action to promote understand- 
ing of the human values inherent in these 
professions. 

Speaking from inside one of the health 
professions, I would mention some of the 
values which are both the goals and guides 
to action by its members. Health, the 
value we wish to contribute to the culture 
of our times is given an ever expanding 
definition. Physical health alone is not our 
goal. Mental and spiritual well-being have 
been added. Not only restoration to health, 
but health maintenance and at ever higher 
levels. Not only curing diseases, but pre- 
venting diseases. Not treating the disease, 
but caring for the man who suffers the 
disease. Bringing not only a cure for his 
illness, but carrying him forward to emo- 
tional, social, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion—to optimum functioning. We strive 
for deeper understanding of the role of the 
emotions in health and disease. We strive 
not only to prolong life expectancy, but to 
augment the expectancy of vitality and 
vigor through a longer span of life. These 
are some of the human values in the health 
professions. 

The challenge to the college woman in a 
profession lies in deepening the meaning of 
the values which are the basis of its exist- 
ence and in establishing the human rela- 
tions through which there values operate 
and are communicated, To illustrate hu- 
man relations 1 should like to draw on nurs- 
ing. It is a constant practice of the prin- 
ciples of democracy, for every person is to 
be understood by the nurse in relation to his 
own needs and purposes. Conscious and 
knowing practice of democracy in multi- 
form human contact makes it live. I per- 
sonally have been proud to hear adminis- 
trators of the United States technical as- 
sistance programs in many lands say that 
nurse members of the health missions have 
been outstanding spokesmen for democracy 
as well as for health. We nurses strive not 
to do things to people as if we were their 
custodians, or to do things for people as if 
they were our dependents; but rather to 
do things with people leading them to ever 
increasing self-direction in their achieve- 
ment of health. 

Communication of nursing values comes 
through action and speaking and also 
through being. A revered philosopher after 
an illness sald, “I was as much nursed by 
what my nurse was as by what she did.” 
Another patient said of a nurse, Her 
presence comforts me.” 

These humans relations are, of course, 
paralleled in every profession. Relations 
with clients, with colleagues, and with mem- 
bers of other professions become the means 
of vivifying and communicating values. 
Principles govern human relations and learn- 
ing these principles as well as the values 
which become the purposes of professions 
is among the opportunities for the student 
in a college. Awareness of commonality of 
purpose among team members in profes- 
sions generates power to act, and living and 


learning in college lays the foundation of 


this awareness. 
One of the new challenges to higher edu- 


cation is analysis of common elements in 
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the preprofessional and in the professional 
curricula for several professions. Learning 
these common elements together makes 
working together more productive. Ele- 
ments common to several professions in bio- 
logical and physical sciences and in social 
science are easiest to find. The social sci- 
ences particularly deserve more emphasis in 
most professional and preprofessional pro- 
grams, as do the humanities, for these bring 
knowledge of the qualities of man, intelli- 
gence, and enterprise and taste, which link 
us with the past and to the future. 

For the college student who is a prospec- 
tive member of a profession, some learning 
can be professionally motivated. A few days 
ago I talked casually with three students 
in a collegiate school of nursing. One sald 
that her work in the college theater had 
enhanced her expressiveness in her real role 
with patients. Another said that she was 
thinking of nursing as a plastic art now 
that she was studying design, the medium in 
her case being human comfort and welfare. 
The third said that she was more aware 
of the rhythm and form in nursing because 
of her enthusiasm for modern dance. For 
these students it seemed to me that profes- 
sional correlation enhanced rather than de- 
tracted from learning something of the three 
arta they discussed. 

General education in college gives students 
the matrix into which their professional 
education can be set. The beginnings of 
understanding of values and of human rela- 
tions and of the relation of these to the 
larger goals of the evolving American culture 
are firmed and strengthened during the col- 
lege years. Imagination and quest for dis- 
covery are stimulated. Responsibility for 
leadership is developed. The desire for a 
lifetime of building on the educational 
foundation achieved in college is instilled. 
These prepare a woman for her profession 
and for living. 

Professional education also prepares for 
living over and beyond professional living. 
Disciplined thinking in the analysis of pro- 
fessional problems can create a pattern for 
solving family and citizenship problems, can 
increase the objectivity with which issues 
are dealt and the skepticism about superf- 
clal answers and demagoguery. 

Perhaps no quality is to be so highly prized 
today as the straight thinking which both 
general and professional education strive to 
promote. Community, national, and world 
issues demand it if progress toward the iree- 
doms man has dreamed of and worked for 
for centuries is not to regress. We sense a 
strong need for intellectual background for 
straight thinking because of the speed with 
which decisions must be made in what Fen- 
ton B. Turck in a recent article in the Scien- 
tific Monthly has called this age of explosion. 
He summarizes the economic, cultura], and 
productivity indexes since 1890 and plots 
them by decades. In two decades there was 
a slight decline, in others before 1940 there 
was gradual increase, but phenomenal rise 
after that. I quote only a few of his sta- 
tistical facts: 

„Americans Increased their annual use of 
electric energy more between 1940 and 1950 
than In the entire previous time since elec- 
trical power has been installed in America. 

“The average American's real purchasing 
power was 53 percent greater in 1950 than in 
1940. 

“The average family diet improved suffi- 
ciently to help produce children 2 to 3 inches 
taller than children of the same age 50 years 
ago. 

“Forty-five percent more Americans grad- 
uated from college in 1948 than in 1940." 

In 1948 there were 65 television stations 
and about a million receiving sets. Both 
these figures have increased twelvefold in 5 
years. 

Health science research has produced phe- 
nomenal progress in medicine in the last 
decade, 
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In the decade 1940-50, 141 million people 
moved from one part of the country to an- 
other, from farms to industrial centers, or 
from one house to another. 

Think of the adjustment of the Individual 
to rapid change not only to surroundings 
but In relation to one’s fellows, the disturb- 
ance of one’s status, the entire response pat- 
tern of the Individual. And the end of this 
explosive growth is not in sight. 

Nor is this change unique to America, A 
man who yesterday was himself a beast of 
burden in some cultures may tomorrow find 
himself piloting an airplane. Can his po- 
litical advance keep pace? I find it heart- 
ening to think that his yearnings for free- 
dom are as keen as history has shown that 
of other peoples in any other times. The 
promises of what Ideology will he cling to? 
Can he bypass the inquisitions and stifling 
of free thought as he bypasses the horse and 
buggy? The urge to self-preservation on 
our part as well as the desire to share our 
faith in the dignity of man makes us hope so, 
60. 
The professions stand in a strategic fore- 
front of this rapid progress and in such a 
time must guard against too narrow a focus 
on their own concerns. Herein lies another 
challenge to education. 

In this age of expiosion we think of new 
directions and goals of all education. The 
oldtime lag, often estimated as 50 years, 
between discovery of new knowledge and its 
effective general use can hardly be tolerated, 

Let us think now of women in this age. 
Girls marry younger and have more babics 
than a few decades ago. American women 
have the highest life expectancy at birth of 
any known group. At the time her major 
responsibility for child rearing has ceased, 
she finds a third if not a half of her full 
adult lifetime ahead of her. What will she 
do with it? Wul formal education come to 
her in 2 batches—1 before child rearing, 
and 1 after? Or will she “make do“ with 
the first?” What informal adult education 
does she seek? 

It Is for the study of this and many other 
problems that year ago the Commission on 
the Education of Women was established 
under the aegis of the American Council 
on Education. The commission proposes to 
examine the Impact of social change upon 
women and to define more clearly the Amerl- 
can woman's expectancy for herself. The 
commission is not interested in securing 
special privileges for women. It is con- 
cerned with the welfare of the United States 
and that women may contribute more ade- 
quately to our society. 

The commission will sponsor research and 
will also encourage cooperative research and 
experimental programs by schools, colleges, 
and organizations, and community agencies, 
It will collate results and disseminate them 
in ways to provoke critical thinking. 

Studies of college women students indicate 
that there are basic contradictions in the 
concepts they have of their roles as women, 
Their goals for themselves are lower than 
their abilities. Too few women are doing 
significant creative work in the arts and in 
sciences. The dichotomy between those who 
believe in educating women for the gradu- 
ate schools and those who think of the 
large proportion of them who will marry and 
may never be employed or study again has 
not been resolved. 

Lacking answers to many of the questions 
regarding woman's nature, aptitudes, moti- 
vations, and society's expectations for her is 
a deterrent to sound educational planning 
at a time when educational progress should 
be accelerated and when its soundness is 
essential to national welfare. 

The Commission has communicated with 
more than a thousand colleges asking what 
problems related to women and their educu- 
tion they are working on and want help on, 
It has reviewed the literature of the field 
extensively. It held a small but deeply efec- 
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tive conference at which seven outstanding 
social scientists from the flelds of anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, and social psy- 
chology presented their conceptual approach 
to so large a problem. Several researches are 
underway, stimulated directly or indirectly 
by the Commission, and more are in pros- 
pect. Response has been enthusiastic and 
widespread. A monograph clarifying the 
problems and analyzing action for their solu- 
tion is in preparation for publication. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that 
the challenges to the college woman in the 
professions lie above and beyond the respon- 
sibility to develop the content and methods 
of her profession. The challenge to college 
women lies in three fields: in deepening the 
meaning of the values within each profes- 
sion; in capitalizing upon the high poten- 
tial of human relations for making those 
values operative; and in relating both to the 
evolving American culture. Worldwide 
scope and rapidity of social change in these 
times calls for change in the education of 
women, and for straight thinking and action, 
on the part of the college woman. The heart 
and the will of American woman nourished 
at the source spring of self-renewal and ful- 
fillment, which is in the American college, 
will through her thought and actions within 
and outside ‘her profession push forward 
throughout our now unitary world the ideals 
of freedom, 


Fight for Bricker Amendment on Treaties 
Has Just Begun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the Ohio State Journal for 
August 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ficut ror Bricker AMENDMENT ON TREATIES 
Has Just BEGUN 


Senator Bricxer has given early notice that 
he has just begun his fight for a constitu- 
tional amendment to limit the scope of 
treaties and international agreements so 
that they cannot override the Constitution 
im the field of domestic law. 

ALMOST PASSED 

In amended form, the so-called Bricker 
amendment was defeated by one vote in the 
Senate last winter. Requiring a two-thirds 
favorable vote in each branch of Congress 
before being submitted to the States for 
ratification, it fell just one vote short of 
attaining that majority on the Senate 
rollcall. 

President Eisenhower. Secretary of State 
Dulles, and other members of the Cabinet 
have opposed the Bricker amendment on the 
ground that it would tie the hands of the 
President in dealing with foreign nations, 
although Mr. Dulles a few months before be- 
coming Secretary of State had stated most 
cogently in a public address the need for 
Just such an amendment. 

SEAT OF DANGER 

The great danger currently confronting the 
people of the United States in the use of 
the treaty power and executive international 
agreements is in adhering to international 
conventions, covenants, and charters whose 
contents are inimical to some of the basio 
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concepts of the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights. u 

The Bricker amendment would In nowise 
tie the hands of the President or of the 
Senate in the ordinary and traditional use 
of treaty powers—the negotiation and rati- 
fication of treaties dealing purely with rela- 
tions between sovereign States. 

It would, however, require action on the 
part of Congress or of the State legislatures 
(in case a constitutional amendment were 
required), before domestic laws could be 
superseded by provisions of treaties or in- 
ternational agreements, affecting such things 
as the right of American citizens to trial 
by jury, the presumption of innocence of 
American citizens until they are proven 
gullty in court, freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of the press and the guaranty against 
seizure of property without due process of 
law. 

RIGHTS IMPINGED 

Some of these rights have been impinged 
directly or by inference in proposals made in, 
pending in, or even ratified by subsidiary 
groups of the United Nations. In the case of 
citizens of the United States serving in the 
military services in foreign lands, the basic 
guoranties with respect to prosecution for 
civil crimes already has been repudiated 
through an executive agreement which per- 
mits United States military personnel to be 
tried under laws of the foreign countries 
which do not give comparable protection to 
that provided by the Bill of Rights. 

If the Bricker amendment would tle the 
hands of the President and of the Senate 
so that it could not by treaty or agreement 
barter away the rights of American citizens, 
that is argument enough for its adoption, 

CAMPAIGN GOES ON 


Senator Bricker does not expect, of course, 
that Congress will act on his amendment in 
its present session, now drawing to a close. 
But he has introduced it again in revised 
form for purposes of the record. He has 
announced that he will reintroduce it on 
the first day of the next session, next Jan- 
uary. Meanwhile, Senator Bricker and his 
associates in behalf of the amendment will 
continue to campaign for it in every public 
forum and arena, as well as in Congress 
iteelt, 


Early Impressions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, we are 
fortunate to have as the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States one of the most 
able men I have ever known. He is a 
competent attorney, but, more than that, 
he possesses a respect for law and a feel- 
ing for justice. 

Simon E. Sobeloff had a brilliant and 
distinguished career in Maryland before 
becoming the Solicitor General. He is 
dedicated to the task of seeing that jus- 
tice is done. 

General Sobeloff recently addressed 
the judicial conferenec of the fourth 
circuit on his early impressions in of- 
fice. I am advised that the printing of 
his address will require approximately 
2% pages in the Record, at a cost of 
$191.25. I request unanimous consent 
that his interesting remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EARLY IMPRESSIONS 
(An address by Simon E. Sobeloff, Solicitor 

General of the United States, before the 

Judicial Conference of the Fourth Circuit, 

Hot Springs, Va., June 29, 1954) 


When Judge Parker graciously invited me 
to address this conference of judges and 
lawyers of the fourth circuit I accepted with 
appreciation and alacrity, but as the time 
drew near I was filled with deep misgivings, 
What could I say in the presence of the 
Chief Justice and other Federal judges, many 
of long experience and skilled in American 
jurisprudence and procedure, that would 
not sound presumptuous or trite? 

Moreover, some of the most interesting 
ideas that came to me had to be scratched 
at the post, as it were, because for one rea- 
son or another they were on the lengthy list 
forbidden hy considerations of discretion. 

Obviously you would expect me to speak 
about the work of the Solicitor General's 
Office. Even so, I feel some dimdence in 
lecturing, out of the fullness of 4 months’ 
experience, to men whose dally business is 
government litigation, 

The dignity and importance of this con- 
ference entitle it to a more mature presenta- 
tion than I fear I am able to make. It is 
hazardous to give expression to views which 
ought not to be more than tentative at this 
stage. So, instead of undertaking to supply 
the answers I shall share with you my early 
impressions and indicate some of my un- 
certainties and perplexities, 

Here in my home circuit, among old and 
cherished friends, I will perhaps be per- 
mitted to speak more freely about these 
things than I would dare when I go abroad 
in the land. 

On can hardly cross the threshold of the 
Solicitor General's Office without instantly 
sensing the wide range and entrancing in- 
terest of its business. A lawyer could spend 
a lifetime in active practice in Baltimore and 
never have occasion to think about the so- ` 
called aboriginal land rights of the Alaska 
Indians or the conflicting water claims of 
cities and States. He might never be called 
upon to decide whether the marriage of a 
14-year-old girl in Arkansas is void or only 
voidable; or to consider a railroad’s lability 
for burning a national forest, or what type 
of evidence is sufficient to prove the paternity 
of a Chinese claiming American citizenship; 
or whether giving away calves involves reali- 
zat ion of taxable income. Hardly would he 
find it n to consider whether the 
Government is liable for the killing of Indian 
ponies and driving the Indians off certain 
grazing lands in Utah; or whether a forced 
sale of radar equipment to the American 
Army in the Philippines involves a condem- 
nation for which just compensation is due. 
He might never give thought to what prac- 
tices are appropriate in weighing cattle ar- 
riving at the Chicago stockyards; or whether 
the waters between the Island of Catalina 
and the mainland are a part of California; 
or what is the authority of the Federal 
Power Commission over natural gas produc- 
tion; or whether Congress has admitted lia- 
bility of the United States to the State of 
8 for recruiting expenses in the Civil 

ar. 

Nor is he likely to be called upon to try 
his hand at drawing a decree in anything re- 
sembling the segregation cases, 

Yet these exemplify the typical nature of 
matters that arise in the Department. They 
also illustrate the vast expanse and diversity 
of our country and its operations throughout 
the world. The number of certiorari peti- 
tions to be considcred—ours and our oppo- 
nents’—runs to more than a thousand a year, 
and the number of requests for review in the 
courts of appeals is even greater. 
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Naturally there is a shift in perspective 
when one changes his position. The work in 
the Solicitor General's Office is different 
from that on the bench or at the bar in pri- 
vate practice. 

The judges here will perhaps agree that 
one of the chief joys of their office is to be 
able to witness a good, stiff fight, sometimes 
even to participate tangentially, while deco- 
rously maintaining strict neutrality with no 
partisan anxiety over the outcome. 

The Solicitor General is not a neutral, he 
is an advocate; but an advocate for a client 
whose business is not merely to prevail in 
the instant case. My client's chief business 
ia not to achieve victory but to establish 
Justice. We are constantly reminded of the 
now classic words penned by one of my illus- 
trious predecessors, Frederick William Leh- 
man, that the Government wins its point 
when justice Is done in its courts, 

When a lawyer in private practice advances 
an argument he feels free to drive as far as 
he can. He is out to win that case. He has, 
it is true, his professional ethics, but he has 
no responsibility for the future of the law. 
He is not fashioning a rule for later cases, 
Provided only that his contention is not so 
extreme as to arouse resistance, he is free to 
go as far as he will. But the judge writing 
the opinion must, as you know, be more wary. 
He must proceed with greater moderation 
and circumspection, realizing that what he 
says today will have to be faced tomorrow. 
He is aware that a rule declared in one case 
may be cited in the next. Unlike the lawyer, 
the judge ls confined by his sense of respon- 
sibility for the symmetry of the law and by 
his obligation to maintain its continuity and 
conformity to basic principles and traditions. 

The Solicitor General, too, though an ad- 
vocate, must not forget that his client is the 
United States Government, which is dedi- 
cated to the same principles. Under our sys- 
tem, he has a special relation to the courts 
and in particular to the Supreme Court. It 
is out of this multiple relationship that the 
Solicitor General's perplexities arise. 

A chief problem is how to reconcile legal- 
ity with decency and justice. He has a dell- 
cate and not easily definable function in the 
development of the law. He must be mind- 
ful of all of these things in deciding which 
cases shall be appealed from district courts 
to the courts of appeals and which merit 
presentation to the Supreme Court. 

I do not have the exact statistics and they 
are not necessary: It is sufficient to point 
out that only a small fraction of the cases 
lost by the Government are appealed. In the 
first place, Government lawyers, like those in 
general practice, may experience that mar- 
velous adjustment of perspective which often 
comes to the most ardent advocate when he 
loses—that is, the realization that he really 
should have lost. Sometimes the realization 
comes with the suddenness of revelation. In 
this circuit, as I can testify, it may possibly 
come before the end of the inevitable in- 
quisition from the bench. Sometimes, when 
the trial judge or the court of appeals seems 
to have deviated from the law, and it is 
nevertheless apparent that this was done in 
an understandable human effort to square 
what is legal with what is just, the Solicitor 
General, finding no great importance in the 
case as a precedent, may well look the other 
way and say no appeal or no certiorari, 

A Government lawyer was telling me with 
a show of shock and dismay that in a certain 
case Judge Parker declared from the bench, 
“Well, if that is the law, any Judge worth 
his salt will find some way to overcome it.” 
I wasn’t shocked, for if I must make a choice 
between a judge who is completely orthodox 
and applies without imagination or feeling a 
rigid rule—and another judge who is per- 
ceptive of the justice and commonsense of 
the case, even at the expense of some harm- 
less departure from the strictness of the legal 
formula—lI prefer the latter. 
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I know that you will not misunderstand 
my meaning. I am not counseling a group 
of experienced Federal judges to become 
anarchists, I merely say that if you find a 
way to do justice in a hard case, sometimes, 
not always, the Government may find a way 
not toappeal. I say “not always” for it often 
happens that despite our personal prefer- 
ences in the instant case, we deem it neces- 
sary to appeal because of the harm appre- 
hended from the operation of the prescribed 
rule in a wider orbit. 

We can submit, in an appropriate case, 
without appealing or without seeking cer- 
tlorari where the Government has lost below; 
but what do we do when we have won a 
bad case and the opponent carries the mat- 
ter up on appeal or by petition to the Su- 
preme Court? Do we resist, or do we con- 
fess error? In the nature of things we can- 
not often confess error, for even the passion 
for justice would not overcome the annoy- 
ance of the lower courts if we too often con- 
fessed error in cases where they had ruled 
in our favor. One district judge, reversed on 
appeal, suggested, when the solicitor general 
refused to seek certiorari, that he, the dis- 
trict Judge, should have the right to per- 
sonal vindication by applying for certiorari 
himself. District judges and appellate 
judges might view the matter differently. 

There have been instances, and doubtless 
there will be more, where confession of error 
is not only in order but is a moral necessity. 
In this connection I may relate the experi- 
ence of a young lawyer on the solicitor gen- 
eral's staff who went into court and con- 
fessed error, but the court nevertheless gave 
him an unwelcome decision for the Govern- 
ment. He came back moaning and gloating 
simultaneously, and said, “I can't lose a case 
even when I try.” 

What impresses me, and depresses me, 1s 
that so often neither Government counsel 
nor the court is given the necessary leeway 
to soften harshness and mitigate absurdities 
which are inexorably commanded by the law. 
What Federal judge has not been torn in his 
heart by the inflexible minimum penalty 
prescribed in certain statutes? Recently I 
attended the Judicial Conference of the 
Fifth Circuit. Half of an entire session was 
devoted to the recital of instances of un- 
conscionable penalties under the Boggs Anti- 
Narcotic Act. One judge told of a case 
where a highly respected pharmacist, with no 
prior record, violated the law by giving some- 
one a small quantity of a narcotic drug to 
relieve acute suffering. He did it for no 
personal gain, but for humanitarian reasons, 
expecting that a doctor's precription would 
follow. The evidence of the violation, how- 
ever, was entirely clear and the jury was 
about to bring in a verdict of guilty. The 
judge related how he sent them back after 
explaining that if they convicted the defend- 
ant he would have no choice but to impose 
a minimum 2-year sentence. The jury then 
considered the matter further and brought 
in a verdict of “not guilty,” to the immense 
relief of the judge, Of course, this is not an 
edifying story; but who can fail to sympa- 
thize with a judge put in such a difficult 
position by a rigid law passed by men of good 
motives who fall to foresee and understand 
the consequences of their legislation? 

Similarly, in some of the immigration and 
naturalization cases, both the law and its 
administration have, I fear, gone far beyond 
what would appear necessary to carry out 
policy, and needless hardships are being in- 
flicted. Admittedly, the remedy cannot be 
supplied by judges alone. The Congress has 
broad powers in this area. Insofar as admin- 
istration plays a part, Attorney General 
Brownell is already moving to relieve the 
abuses in bail procedures and more will be 
done, I am sure, under the new Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, General 
Swing, who combines with his army disci- 
pline a warm and understanding heart, 
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This brings me to the more general, still 
unresolved problem of the role of the courts 
in the review of administrative action, This 
I see exemplified again and again in the 
steady stream of papers that flow across my 
desk. 

It is a difficult dilemma: On the one hand 
is the obligation to respect the separation of 
powers, for the disregard of this principle 
would itself lead to tyranny. Personalized 
judgments to meet particular cases are, we 
know, fruitful sources of future trouble. 
We must take care that that which satis- 
fies the felt need today shall not breed con- 
fusion tomorrow. On the other hand is the 
limited but still broad role of the judiciary 
in determining whether fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution have been 
violated by the arbitrary exercise of power. 

It has been pointed out that the due 
process clauses of our fundamental law are 
unique among national constitutions, even 
in the English-speaking countries. Yet this 
is an established feature of our constitutional 
system. In appropriate cases the power must 
be exercised with firmness and vigor, albeit 
with discretion. Experience has shown what 
is likely to happen when a court declines 
to interfere, out of deference to the separa- 
tion of powers, even though the administra- 
tor has acted harshly, cruelly and out- 
rageously. These are not my charterizations; 
the Supreme Court made them in a recent 
case, where it castigated the action under 
review but upheld its legality. In that case 
the action was mandatorily required by the 
statute, but sometimes administrators go to 
great extremes in what they think is a 
proper exercise of discretion. Only too often 
the administrator's ears tune out these de- 
nunciations; he hears only that his conduct 
is legal and he feels that he has been 
granted a license to continue in his course 
and go even further till checked. Each 
branch of our government is Umited by the 
others, but each must on occasion check the 
others if justice is to be achieved. In de- 
ciding in a given case whether to appeal 
the action of the reviewing court, these are 
among the pertinent considerations. 

The Southland Manufacturing Company 
case (201 F. 2d) in this very circuit illus- 
trates well that the Administrative Procedure 
Act failed to supply the hoped for guiding 
test as to how the reviewing judge de- 
termines whether or not to substitute his 
judgment for determinations of fact by ad- 
ministrators. At you know, that case evoked 
sharply divergent views by two of our most 
respected jurists, Judge Parker and Judge 
Soper. 

A sometime bothersome feature of the So- 
licitor General's duty of deciding what busi- 
ness to present to the Supreme Court is in 
dealing with the Government agencies con- 
cerned. His Is the task of resisting their 
tearful importunities to seek review of cases 
they have lost. The loss seems to them 
calamitous. Their preoccupation is with the 
immediate result, or at least their purview 
is likely limited to their particular work. 
The Solicitor General must seek a broad 
perspective of the total law business of the 
United States, not merely the program of any 
single agency. 

A principal task of the Solicitor General 18 
to determine when not to press for a victory 
in court, for sometimes a victory may prove 
more disastrous than a defeat. And what 
lawyer of experience has not noted that there 
are occasions when it is wiser to leave a 
point obscure than to obtain clarification? 

Dealing with the agencies is, however, the 
less difficult part of the job. After listen- 
ing to them, we can “tell them.” Our rela- 
tion to the Supreme Court presents problems 
of greater complexity. 

The Solicitor General decides in many in- 
stances finally what questions shall not come 
before the Supreme Court, and he must 
therefore address himself to the inquiry, 
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“what kinds of legal problems does the Court 
wish to entertain?” 

The Court, as you know, does not custo- 
marily declare its reasons for granting or 
denying certiorari. There are nine minds 
that have been known to disagree, and none 
has fully revealed itself. We know that dif- 
ferent approaches are possible. One Justice 
may vote to grant or deny certiorari for one 
reason, and another may agree with him for 
an entirely different reason. We are told on 
the highest authority that denial means 
nothing more than that four favorable votes 
were not available. Under these circum- 
stances, how is the Solicitor General to di- 
vine the overall plan of the Court in the 
selection of cases? There is no pat answer, 
for there are no clear criteria. What is a 
case for the Court is not precisely measura- 
ble. It has to be felt; it cannot be demon- 
strated. There are many surprises. 

At the of the last term 
Federal Power Commission joined with the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. in petitioning for 
certiorari to settle an important question as 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission in the 
regulation of the natural gas industry. The 
petition was denied. Phillips then filed a 
motion for reconsideration. The Govern- 
ment declined to join in this motion out 
of deference for the rule which forbids 
motions for reconsideration except where new 
matter is to be presented. The Solicitor 
General’s Office is perhaps more scrupulous 
in observing this rule than are some others. 
To the surprise of the profession, certiorari, 
though previously denied, was granted. 

a man convicted by the State courts 
of New York of murdering his parents sought 
to raise by certiorari the validity of his con- 
fession. He claimed that with the con- 
nivance of State officers a psychiatrist osten- 
sibly called to treat him extracted the chal- 

confession. Certiorarl was denicd. 
Nevertheless, most unexpectedly the Supreme 
Court saw fit to review the same question 
when it was raised by the same defendant 
on habeas corpus in a Federal court. 

Shortly after coming to Washington I paid 
courtesy calls on each of the Justices. No 
two seemed to have exactly the same stand- 
ards for certiorari; most of them said frankly 
that the standards defy formulation. One 
Justice told me that the sum involved had 
little weight with the Court, but that he 
personally was influenced by that factor. I 
asked him what was the dividing line, and 
he answered quite seriously that when he 
saw the Government lose $20 million he 
thought the case might be worth looking at. 
He spoke this as one might confess a personal 
idiosyncracy. 

The Court may reject a case, not because 
the question is unimportant, but because it 
thinks the time not ripe for decision. In our 
system the Supreme Court is not merely the 
adjudicator of controversies, but in the proc- 
ess of adjudication it is in many Instances 
the final formulator of national policy. It 
should therefore occasion no wonder, if the 
Court seeks the appropriate time to con- 
sider and decide important questions, just as 
Congress or any other policymaking body 
might. For example, for several years before 
taking the school-segregation cases the Court 
repeatedly turned away opportunities to de- 
cide questions in that area, perhaps because 
they deemed them premature. Lately it de- 
clined to review a ruling on segregation in 
public housing, perhaps becnuse the Court 
thought it best, after deciding the school 
cases, not to say more on other aspects of 
segregation at this time. Or the Court may 
think the record in the case at hand not 
adequate or otherwise unsuitable to raise 
and decide the point. We can only specu- 
late. In the decision of great constitutional 
questions, especially those which are in the 
realm of political controversy, timing can be 
of supreme importance. 

One can hardly fail to be impressed with 
the growing finality of the courts of appeals 
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of the several circuits In the disposition of 
ordinary litigation. The Supreme Court has 
in late years steadily decreased the number 
of cases it will consent to hear, limiting the 
volume of business within its discretionary 
jurisdiction under the act of 1925. Last term 
it granted 88 certioraris, as compared with 
193 in 1940. Only 8 percent of the petitions 
filed were accepted as against 22 percent in 
the earlier year. As to cases heard and sub- 
mitted there were but 116, while in 1940 
there were 204. Ten years earller there were 
267. 

Of the 88 certioraris granted 52, or two- 
thirds of the total, were brought by or 
against the Government, Of certioraris 
sought by the Solicitor General only 40 per- 
cent were granted—a decline from 80 per- 
cent of such petitions granted only a few 
years ago. It is significant that the Solici- 
tor General himself has severely culled the 
cases and applied for certiorari in substan- 
tially less than half of those in which some 
Government agency urged him to do sọ, in 
fact in about 12 percent of the total cases 
lost. Still the mortality in the residue was 
more than half. Private lawyers were suc- 
cessful in only 6 percent of their petitions 
for certiorari, 

Plainly, the Supreme Court does not con- 
sider that it would make the best use of 
its time and energy U it were to serve merely 
as another appellate court. Almost a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Chief Justice Taft de- 
clared that a litigant is entitled to one ap- 
peal, not two. Even a conflict between the 
circults is no infallible assurance of favor- 


able action on a petition. Increasingly the 


Justices seem to regard their function as 
that of a gyroscope to keep the ship on an 
even keel, confining themselves more so 
than in the past to the consideration of 
grave national issues. 

Tax litigation, so prolific a decade ago, ap- 
pears now almost dried up. One Justice told 
me that the place to seek corrections in tax 
law is Congress, even when a court of ap- 
peals seems to have misinterpreted a statu- 
tory provision. Nevertheless, at the end of 
the term earlier this month the Supreme 
Court unexpectedly granted a whole series of 
certioraris in criminal net-worth cases and 
reinstated a number of such cases previously 
declined. 

At the outset I told you that I would not 
undertake to give final answers, but would 
discuss the work and its problems. The 
Office is not exempt, for there is no exemp- 
tion, from the anxieties which attend any 
serious undertaking. Intertwined with 
these, however, are deep satisfactions, as 
you must perceive from what I have already 


Mr. Justice Jackson, when he was Solicitor 
General, once told of a letter addressed to 
“The Celestial General,” Washington. D. C., 
and he rejoiced in the fact that the post 
office had no difficulty in determining that 
it should be delivered to him. I do not lay 
claim to “celestial” recognition, but there are 
solid compensations here; among these are 
the opportunities for association with able 
high-minded men in the office and elsewhere 
in the Department of Justice. 

I prize a letter which I received from Mr. 
William Marshall Bullitt, who was Solicitor 
General in President Taft's administration 
over 40 years ago. This is what he wrote me: 

“If a lawyer desires only professional work, 
there is not an office in the country, State 
or National, that is to be compared with the 
Solicitor General, in the range of subjects 
to be considered and studied, and in the 
rare opportunity to argue great cases before 
the Supreme Court under the most favorable 
conditions as the representative of the Gov- 
ernment. 

“It will bring you into relation with that 
great Court and its members in such a way 
as to color the rest of your professional life.” 

If the possibilities of this office are to be 
realized, the tncumbent must strive to learn 
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the meaning of the process he seeks to guide. 
He must try to discover the social tensions, 
the reverberations of strife and passion, the 
political issues, the clashes of interest that 
are dressed up in technical legal forms. With 
what wisdom he can muster he must en- 
deavor to foresee the consequences of his 
acts upon the future course of the law. What 
is the essence of it all? What spirit can be 
perceived that stirs this variegated mass of 
litigation? What does it signify and what 
does it portend, for good or ill? As the 
lawyer for the Government and as an officer 
of the court acting within the proper limits 
of his special function, his constant en- 
deayor must be, without falling prey to his 
own fetishes but obedient to the legislative 
policy laid down by others, to channel this 
mighty stream so as to strengthen the foun- 
dations of our society, to make freedom more 
secure and to promote justice between man 
and man and between the Government and 
its citizens. 


Why Are We So Jiitery? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a 
former Member of this House, the Hon- 
orable Bruce Barton, had an interesting 
column last Sunday. 

He asks a question that many have 
asked in recent months: “Why are we 
so jittery?” His answer seems clear and 
true. I believe especially that, “Sabers 
rattle most when held in trembling 
hands.” 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Wry Arr We So JITTERY? 
(By Bruce Barton) 
“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


The “embattled farmers” were civilian 
citizens of a raw, sprawling country of less 
than 3 million inhabitants. They fired the 
“shots heard round the world” at the pro- 
fessional soldiera of the strongest empire in 
the world. 

The “embattled farmers” and their fam- 
ilies had plenty of reason to be afraid. But 
both then and in the 7 years of bitter fight- 
ing that followed, they never lost their faith. 
They knew they could lick the enemy and 
secure their freedom. And they did. 

In the early 1800's, their sons and daugh- 
ters showed equal courage, When the holy 
alliance of Austria, Prussia, and Russia set 
out with France to quash the rebellious 
Spanish colonies in South America, Presi- 
dent James Monroe issued a stern messarce. 
In it he warned all the world that the 
Westcrn Hemisphere was no longer to be 
considered open to colonization by foreign 
powers, and that Europe should keep out 
or else. At that time our population was 
around 5 million. We had no standing army, 
no navy of any consequence, and only the 
rudiments of national industry. But we 
were not afraid. And the holy alliance 
and its partner, France, did exactly what 
they were told. 

I cannot remember how many times in 
subsequent history the Monroe Doctrine bas 
been invoked. But I do recall at least two 
instances—once when the British threatened 
to send over their fleet to collect a South 
American debt, and again when the Kaiser 
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threatened to send his. In the first case, 
President Cleveland let out a blast, and in 
the sécond, Theodore Roosevelt. As a re- 
sult, neither fleet ever showed up. 

In all the first 125 years of our history as 
a Nation we seemed never to have any fear. 
Then came the First World War, and we were 
told that “when the Kaiser licks the British 
and French, he will come over here.” Sub- 
sequent history proves that the Kalser never 
had the slightest idea of coming over here. 

In World War I we were told again: “When 
he (Hitler) has won in Europe, he will come 
over bere.” All the secret papers of Hitler, 
his officials and his generals have now been 
captured and made public. They prove con- 
clusively that what he wanted was to expand 
to the east and conquer Russia. He had not 
slightest notion of coming over here. 

Now, for a third time, we are being pan- 
icked. While the Germans and the English 
remain comparatively calm under the very 
noses of the Russians, we have become the 
most fidgety and timid people in the world. 
As & consequence, our policies are muddled, 
our words contradictory, and our actions 
often reckless. We should have learned long 
ago that it is impossible to win a cold war 
by being hotheaded, or to establish peace 
with a policy born out of fear. Our recent 
saber-rattlings are not a sign of courage. 
Sabers rattie most when held in trembling 
hands, 


Are We Using Our Brains? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as a 
new Member of Congress, I feel fortu- 
nate that during the 2d session of the 
83d Congress, I have had the privilege to 
serve as a member of the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, un- 
der the chairmanship of the able and 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
Mr. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN. 

The Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee has issued 11 intermediate reports to 
the Congress. These reports cover sub- 
committee activities ranging from in- 
vestigations of specific programs, which 
pointed up irregularities in the business 
operations of the Government, to sur- 
veys of broad military programs. I be- 
lieve these reports have been helpful in 
remedying many situations where ex- 
cessive and unnecessary military ex- 
penditures were formerly found. 

Recently the subcommittee issued its 
report on the organization and admin- 
istration of the military’s research and 
development programs. The subcom- 
mittee's report noted several shortcom- 
ings in both the organization and ad- 
ministration of the military research 
and development program, and noted 
that the relations between our Defense 
Establishment and the scientific com- 
munity are not what they should be. 
The subcommittee hopes to see improve- 
ment in this most important program in 
the near future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an interesting article on this 
subject entitled “Are We Using Our 
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Brains?” by Ernest K. Lindley, published 
in Newsweek, August 9, 1954: 

A very disturbing report on the relations 
between scientists and our Military Estab- 
lishment has just been issued by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, under 
the chairmanship of Representative R. WaL- 
TER RIEHLMAN, Republican, of New York. 

The subject is supremely important. In 
Tecent years warfare has been transformed 
by science and technology. The transforma- 
tion already has brought obliteration within 
reach and is stil underway. In the race 
for new and better weapons, both of offense 
and of defense, we see the enemy catching 
up with us at a rate which has shattered 
our smug estimates of only a few years ago. 
At some points, he may already be ahead. 
The maximum employment of our scientific 
resources is essential to our survival. 

The Riehlman report shows that our mili- 
tary services are not making maximum use 
of our scientific resources. It shows that the 
relations between our Defense Establishment 
and the scientific community are very far 
from what they ought to be. Although it 
does not specifically say so, it implies that 
these relations haye been getting worse. 

The report takes added weight from the 
care and high sense of responsibility with 
which it was prepared. It is based on testi- 
mony taken in executive session, at which 
were heard only witnesses with important ex- 
perience and of the highest repute, supple- 
mented by the written views of some 50 lead- 
ing scientists. It deliberately avoids sensa- 
tion. In all, it is a splendid example of the 
way in which a congressional committee 
should investigate a complex and delicate 
matter vital to our security, with a view to 
promoting constructive reforms. It is the 
antithesis of the McCarthy method. But 
the conclusions are potentially explosive. 
They are causing a stir in informed circles 
in Washington. It is a safe prediction that 
any top-ranking defense officials and military 
men who ignore them will eventually feel 
the explosion. 

Among the significant points brought out 
in the Riehlman report are: 

1. Generally, the military establishment 
has downgraded the scientists and is hamper- 
ing their work in many ways. 

2. Our top-level strategies get little or no 
direct scientific advice. In some cases, they 
have not known of new developments ma- 
terlally affecting the problems with which 
they are dealing. 

3. In many cases, there Is a serious fall- 
ure to use new ideas and devices. 

4. The exodus of key scientists, for whom 
replacements are not readily available, has 
been too high. 

5. More must be done to stimulate more- 
or-less basic research, as distinct from the 
refinement and improvement of weapons, 
which the services usually do rather well. 

6. Not only the scientists but contractors 
doing military work are hampered by re- 
strictions on the interchange of information, 
due to secrecy requirements and other re- 
strictions, such as the antitrust laws. 

7. The loyalty and security risk procedures 
are having discouraging effects. This lay 
outside the Riehiman subcommittee’s agenda 
but was noted in its report because of the 
great importance attached to it by some 
senior scientists with the widest experience, 

This brief summary is inadéquate. An- 
other reader might attach equal or greater 
importance to other adverse finding in the 
report. The subcommittee makes many 
specific recommendations although not on 
all the serious problems which it locates, 
Its study did not even extend to the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the consequences of 
the Oppenheimer decision. But it uncovers 
far more than enough to justify alarm about 
the deterloriating relations between our de- 
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fense program and our scientific brains. 
Significantly, the deepest anxiety is felt by 
the men who have had the most experience: 
The senior scientific administrators and 
Weaponeers who are so largely responsible for 
the superiority in weapons we now have, or 
hope we have. They are men whose advice 
the Government, and all of us, can afford to 
ignore only at our mortal peril 


A Round for Ike and J. Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wis., 
discussing the atomic-energy bill, on 
which final action was taken in the 
House of Representatives yesterday: 

A ROUND FOR IKE anv J. TAXPAYER 


President Eisenhower and his party have 
nothing to apologize for in their victory 
on the so-called atomic energy bill, which 
recently cleared the Senate. 

If any words of explanation are due, It is 
from the shameless breast beaters—northern 
radicals who have lost all faith in the pri- 
vate-enterprise system, and southern Demo- 
crats from the TVA area—who distorted the 
facts and wasted the Senate's time in an 
attempt to bulld an issue for the fall cam- 


paign. 

For the key issue in the filibuster and 
debate was not on whether private initiative 
and capital are to be given a chance to de- 
velop (in partnership with the Government) 
the atom's power for peacetime use. 

It was simply whether the vast Tennessee 
Valley Authority system should keep the mo- 
nopoly it has had for several years as sup- 
Plier of power to the Government's equally 
vast atomic-energy plants. 

The answer, as spelled out by the Senate 
vote, is “No.” Some phases still have to 
be threshed out in a conference on the dif- 
ferences in House and Senate bills; the Sen- 
ate version carries amendments which still 
could freeze out private industry in some 
phases of power development. 

Those are details. The chief is that 
the Republican administration has declared 
itself for private industry and less Govern- 
ment in business, as it pledged to do in ita 
1952 platform. 

The public-power boys and some segments 
of the press have tried to haunt Mr. Eisen- 
hower with his 1952 labeling of TVA as an 
example of creeping socialism. 

The term, considered daring on the part 
of a presidential candidate in referring to 
such a sacred cow as TVA, was too mild, 
Federally sponsored public power, since TVA 
was born in 1933, has been creeping about 
like Roger Bannister. 

TVA's announced goal, 21 years ago, was 
to reach a power production of 1 million 
kilowatts on an outlay of $150 million. 
Flood control, navigation, and soll conser- 
vation were all thrown in as protective 
coloration, 

Current power output of the TVA system 
is more than 5 million kilowatts and plang 
call for stepping that up to 10 million. 

Instead of $150 million, something over 
$1.6 billion of Federal tax dollars have gone 
into TVA. 

The Government has got back about 8 per- 
cent of that investment, which pays no taxes 
and shifts much of its power-production cost 
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to phony charges against navigation and 
flood-control functions, 

It is true that Tennessee Valley residents 
use almost twice as much electric power as 
the national average, and pay only 60 to 80 
percent of the usual kilowatt-hour rate. 

It is just as true that taxpayers all over 
the country have been called on all these 
years to make up the sayings enjoyed by TVA 
customers, 

Only the viciousness of their attack kept 
Senators like Morse, Gore, STENNIS, and 
Lancer from being laughed off the floor. 

Terms like “giveaway,” “sellout,” and “mo- 
Nopolistic bondage,” applied to a measure 
that would permit private utilities to supply 
some of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
power needs—instead of tapping the Federal 
Treasury for another $100 million—are non- 
sense, and their authors knew it. 

But they knew, too, that cheap power is 
a nice item in the campaign grab bag, and 
they worked it to the limit. 

The fight against socialism in the power 
field isn't over yet, but John Taxpayer has 
had one of his few good rounds in the Senate 
action, 


The Public Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article: 

THE ADMINISTRATION Is INDEBTED TO A 

GIMMICK 
(By Andrew Tully) 

In all this hassle about Increasing the debt 
limit, don’t try to get any consolation out of 
Government figures which appear to show 
the public debt as being less than it was 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Actually, figured on the same basis as in 
Previous administrations, the public debt is 
the highest in the Nation’s history. 

The reason is a bookkeeping gimmick— 
perfectly logical and legitimate—adopted by 
the Eisenhower administration to show the 
amount owed by the Government to people 
that have savings bonds. 

The Eisenhower boys enter on the books 
only the current value of these savings 
bonds, whereas in the past the debt was 
figured on the basis of the bonds“ maturity 
value. In other words, nowadays if you've 
Just bought $100 war bond for $75, the Gov- 
ernment figures it owes you only $75 in- 
stead of $100—since it would have to pay 
you only $75 if you cashed it today. 

In previous administrations, the moment 
you bought a 875 bond, the Government 
acknowledged it owed you 6100. 

Thus the so-called peak debt year of 1946 
Wasn't the peak at all. The debt then was 
$279 billion, which is #5 billion higher than 
the present debt of $274 billion. But the 
1946 figure included approximately $10 bil- 
lion in interest which the Government fig- 
ured it owed—or would owe—on savings 
bonds. Figured on the basis the Eisenhower 
administration uses, the public debt in 1946 
was only $269 billion—or §5 billion less than 
the current debt. 

Or, if you figured the Eisenhower public 
debt as they figured it in previous admin- 
istrations, it would amount to $286 billion 
because the interest to be due on savings 
bonds has increased to $12 billion. 

The public debt, incidentally, has in- 
creased $18 billion since Harry Truman left 
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the White House. It was $266 billion then, 
but again you have to lop off $10 Dillion 
in savings bond interest in order to compare 
it fairly with the current debt. Lowest post- 
war debt was in 1949, when the debt was 
$252 billion or $242 billion if figured accord- 
ing to the Eisenhower system. 

All these figures come from Edwin L. Kirby, 
Commissioner of Public Debt. Mr. Kirby 
sighs wistfully when he reminds you that 
there has only been 1 year in which the 
United States had no public debt. 

That was in 1836 and the reason was a 
combination of a prosperity wave and a Pres- 
ident named Andrew Jackson, who slashed 
Government expenditures with a meat 
cleaver. That was the year, incidentally, 
when the United States paid off the last in- 
stallment of its $40 million Revolutionary 
War debt. 

Although Americans are accustomed to 
thinking of themselves as creditors to the 
rest of the world, part of our public debt 
is owed to foreigners. The total is $6 bil- 
lion, mostly held by banks and public insti- 
tutions in Europe. Germany heads the list 
of creditors with $675 million in United 
States I O U's, 


Brooklyn’s Negroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following very inter- 
esting articles on the progress of our 
Negro citizens in Brooklyn. 

These articles are the last of a series 
which began in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
July 25, 1954. The following article is 
the 13th in this series and appeared in 
the Eagle of August 6, 1954: 

NEGROES GETTING BIGGER POLITICAL PLUMS as 
Party LEADERS RgaLze THE POWER 
(By Sid Frigand) 

The Negro's political history in Brooklyn 
dates back more than a century—but until 
the last few years it was a history of frustra- 
tion and impotence. 


Negro leaders of the past, like John Syphax, 
Wesley Young, Perry Wilson, and Edward 
Horne—grandfather of Brooklyn-born singer 
Lena Horne—had to be content to be big 
fish in a small, segregated pond. 

The political plums relegated to Negro 
clubhouse devotees were small. Sumner 
Lark's appointment as Brooklyn's first Negro 
assistant district attorney, for example, was 
accompanied by much hoopla and dressed 
up to appear as a major accomplishment 
for the long-denied Brooklyn residents. 

Since the beginning of World War IT, 
however, the plum tree has matured as far 
as the Negro is concerned, and today the 
Negro can boast two men in elective office— 
Assemblyman Bertram L. Baker and Munici- 
pal Court Justice Lewis 8. Flagg, Jr—and 
two others—Special Sessions Court Justice 
Myles A. Paige and Domestic Relations Jus- 
tice Clarence Wilson—in major appointive 
posts. 

NEGRO'S POLITICAL POWER REALIZED 


These men have won top positions in our 
courts and government because of the 
gradual awareness by the political powers- 
that-be that the Negro commands one of 
the largest voting blocs in the borough. 
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The bulk of Brooklyn's Negroes live in 
the section loosely called Bedford-Stuyves- 
ant, whose boundaries mysteriously enlarge 
each year as the press of increasing popu- 
lation forces more and more Negroes to find 
homes in nearby fringe areas. 

According to latest population estimates, 
more than 300,000 persons live within this 
3- to 4-equare-mile area, making it one of 
the world’s most densely inhabited spots. 

Translated into yotes, Bedford-Stuyvesant 
has become a key factor. The politician's 
keen awareness of this was reflected in the 
last redistricting of Brooklyn, when a new 
sixth assembly district—almost all-Negro— 
was created. 

The new wedge-shaped district nestles un- 
easily in the embrace of the 17th and 10th 
A. D.s, whose arms join to the north and 
south of the sixth in a sort of political ring- 
around-the-rosy. 

GREETED WITH MIXED FEELINGS 


This tight little island was greeted with 
mixed feelings by the Negro politiclans— 
on one hand they'll be guaranteed repre- 
sentation in the State party committees plus 
an Assemblyman; on the debit side of the 
ledger, the district becomes à political 
ghetto—which doesn't sit right with the 
principles of many Negroes, _ 

Our Negro political figures—like most 
political figures of any race, color, or creed— 
are hardened realists, however, and are ac- 
cepting the new district enthusiastically. 

Special sessions justice, Myles A. Paige, 
whose 18 years on the bench qualifies him 
as a veteran observer of the Negro political 
scene, took the view that the new district 
will bring about revitalized political leader- 
ship among Negroes. 

“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS BEHIND MANHATTAN” 


“The Brooklyn Negro ts 25 years behind 
Manhattan politically,” the tall, husky jurist 
declared. 

“Until recently, the only leadership we 
had was dictated by the boys downtown. 

“Now the Negro voter no longer has to 
choose a candidate designated by the party 
bosses if he wants to elect a Negro to office,” 
he added. 

Judge Paige’s predictions seem to be mate- 
rializing rapidly with threats of several pri- 
mary fights in the oting in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant. 

Wesley Holder, head ot the recently formed 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Political League, an- 
nounced he will oppose Assemblyman Baker 
for district leadership. The league is also 
running William Chisholm for Democratic 


-candidate for State senate. To further com- 


plicate the picture, Baker disclosed he will 
designate Attorney Oliver D. William for the 
senate candidacy, thus paving the way for 
a possible 4-way race in the primary fight 
for the 11th senatorial district nomination. 

The scramble among Negroes for political 
power is a healthy note, Judge Paige de- 
clared, and will bring about pressures in the 
district for more responsible leadership. 

FIRST NEGRO ELECTED 

Assemblyman Baker, a British West Indian 
by birth, was the first Negro elected to any 
public office in Brooklyn. Although heir to 
the district leadership by party designation, 
he confessed he was not pleased with the 
sixth assembly district setup but would do 
his best to work within the new boundaries. 

Baker, a bespectacled, babyfaced man who 
belies the fact that he has 4 grandchildren, 
has been active in local politics for the past 
30 years, 

He has been a member of the assembly 
since 1948, and last year sponsored legisia- 
tion which would ban segrogated housing in 
buildings financed by Government funds and 
put housing under the jurisdiction of the 
State commission against discrimination. 

Wesley McDonald Holder, also West Indian 
by birth, is a former newspaperman who 
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scuffed at rumors that his political league 
is leftwing. 

“We're an independent Democratic organi- 
zgution,” said the tall, lean insurgent, “and 
are opposed to any method of achieving our 
goals except by democratic means.” 

Mr. Holder's political league ts the child of 
an organization formed last year to back 
Lewis Flagg's successful bid for the munici- 
pal court nomination over the Democratic 
nominee. 

Judge Flagg's success at the polls left his 
bockers as a powerful factor in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. Their ability to win votes 
against another Negro will be tested for the 
first time in the forthcoming primary. 

Persistent reports that the league is being 
run by former American Labor Partyites was 
denied by Mr. Holder. “I'm the head of this 
group,” he said, “and we are working to be 
accepted as the regular Democrats.” 

“We don't have the time or the facilities 
to scrutinize or investigate our members,” 
he added. 

The political arena in the sixth assembly 
district will not be confined to Democrats 
by any means, Louis J. Warner, prominent 
businessman, has been designated as Repub- 
lican district leader and Richard Simon and 
Maude B. Richardson, veteran coleader of the 
old 17th assembly district, will serve on the 
State committee. 

REFUBLICANS LOOK FORWARD 

The Republicans look toward vigorous 
campaigns in the next few years and will 
undoubtedly prove to be a strong factor in 
the new district. Patronage from Washing- 
ton has already led to the appointment of 
Henry Bromwell as Assistant United States 
Attorney. i; 

Despite the many privations suffered by 
the lower-economic groups in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, the Negro has remained comparatively 
unshakable against the overtures of the 
Communist Party. 

Judge Clarence Wilson, who recently was 
appointed to the Family Court after serving 
as a magistrate, contributed this attitude to 
the Negros “innate desire for democratic 
principles.” citing the stubborn resistence 
of our Negro soldiers to Communist brain- 
washing in Korea. 

The pleasant judge, who has been a mem- 
ber of Prank Sinnott's 22d A. D. clubhouse 
for the past 27 years, summed up Negro re- 
sistance to communism in this way: 

“They dangle slogans and promises before 
us, but we won't join because they need us 
temporarily to gain power. Progress is per- 
manent—they can't give us that.” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article 18 
the 14th in this series. It appeared in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of August 7, 1954: 


Morr Exrtorms Are HmING NEGROES FOR 
SKILLED JOBS AND IN New FIS 
(By Sid Frigand) 

Work—ħard work—has always been syn- 
onymous with the Negro. 

At the same time, we often hear the oppo- 
site being recited as the gospel. 

Obviously, stereotypes go to extremes. 
Individuals guided by such generalizations 
often find themselves wallowing in contra- 
diction. 

There are lazy Negroes in Brocklyn—ask 
any Negro about his brother-in-law. 

There are industrious, hard-working Ne- 
groes in Brooklyn—ask any Negro about 
himself. 

Seriously, however. the impartial observer 
must conclude that Negroes are not apart 
from any other Brocklynites when it comes 
to desire to work. The difference les only 
in jobs available. . 

In Brooklyn, the jobs available lists have 
swelled since World War II to a point where 
opportunities for the Negro are perhaps 
greater here than in any other community 
in this country. 
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OLD CONCEPT FADES 

The opportunity has not been met indif- 
ferently. The zeal in which Negroes have 
tackled jobs which were heretofore barred 
to them is fast erasing the old concept about 
Negroes being “last to be hired, first to be 
fired.” 

Reginald Ingram, industrial relations sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn Urban League, ex- 
pressed optimism about the number of 
different type of jobs becoming available. 
“Unfortunately,” he sald, “they are qualita- 
tive and not quantitive.” 

Mr. Ingram, a tall, charming man, has the 
sensitive job of contacting industry repre- 
sentatives and selling them the idea that 
Negroes can fill important jobs with com- 
petence and skill. 

“We have been successful in many 
branches of industry in Brooklyn,” Mr. In- 
gram said, “but the number of Negroes in 
these important jobs is small.“ 

He explained that one goal of the Urban 
League is to place competent Negroes into 
key jobs, which in turn will open up new 
fields for Negro employees. 

“One information clerk, he declared, “is 
worth 100 persons working on the inside, 
where they cannot be seen by the general 
public.” 

NEW DOORS OPENING 

Through the efforts of the league and 
other interested organizations, industries in 
Brooklyn, long closed to the Negro, have 
opened their doors in the past few years. 

One of the recent notable successes was 
with the local breweries. The league is cur- 
rently planning talks with industry and 
union representatives in the baking field. 

Mr. Ingraham explained that some unions 
have helped break down color barriers in 
some industries, but others are the chief 
source of segregation. 

He named the craft unions as the tough= 
est nuts to crack, especially some that are 
father-and-son type guilds which restrict 
membership to close relatives. 

Kinship isn't the only restrictive barrier, 
Mr. Ingram explained. “Have you ever seen 
& Negro delivering milk or bread on s route?” 

He placed a good portion of the blame on 
TC 

an. 
MOST ORGANIZATIONS HELPFUL 

On the whole, he found Brooklyn unions 
and businessmen very cooperative and will- 
ing to work with the league in taking on 
Negro help. “Unfortunately,” he added, 
“some large firms will hire one Negro—as a 
token employee—and consider themselves 
cooperating.” 

Other organizations have taken a whole- 
hearted approach to the matter and have 
seriously worked to integrate Negroes into 
their hiring scheme. He cited Greer Hy- 
draulics, Murray Manufacturing, and Ar- 
wood Precision Casting Companies as a few 
examples. 

Brooklyn’s department stores and utility 
firms—such as the telephone company—have 
also given recognition to the Negro on higher 
job levels. 

In the professional and semi-professional 
ranks, Negroes have made some noteworthy 
strides. The Squibb Laboratories recently 
opened their doors to Negroes on the pro- 
fessional level, pointing the way for other 
local chemical firms to follow suit. 

The sales field has also been opened to the 
Negro, with the growing awareness that 
saleamanship has little to do with a man's 
color. A notable “pioneer” in this field is 
Joseph T. Brown, top salesman for Benson 
Chevrolet, who worked his way up after 
being hired 5 years ago as the first Negro to 
work in a sales capacity for an authorized 
auto dealer in Brooklyn. 


GAIN IN PROFESSIONS 
The professions have called more and 
more Negroes into their ranks, and here, toa, 
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the Negroes have responded with marked 
achievement. Dr. Phillips Brooks, a Park 
Slope dentist, is another example of a Negro 
making active contributions to his field. 

Dr. Brooks has proved outstanding in the 
field of dental ceramics, and has many do- 
mestic and foreign patents to his credit for 
devices and techniques for using porcelain 
and plastics materials. 

Dr. Brooks, past president of the Provi- 
dent Professional Club—a group of Negro 
doctors, dentists and pharmacists in 
Brooklyn—estimated that there are close to 
150 Negroes in Brooklyn who are eligible to 
join the club at present. Other profcs- 
sions—law, insurance, engineering, etc,— 
would multiply this igure many times over. 

Perhaps some of the most noteworthy 
strides by Brooklyn's Negroes have been in 
the Civil Service setup, where the color 
barrier has been less of a factor for some 
time. 

Brooklyn's own post office can boast of 
Senior Assistant Superintendent Henry R. 
Jackson, who ts director of training for the 
borough's 7,000 postal employees. 

BLUEPRINT TRAINING PROGRAM 

Mr. Jackson, a veteran of 28 years with 
the postal service, has been in charge of a 
training program for the past 6 years that 
will most likely be adopted as a blueprint 
plan for the entire postal system. 

The Jacksons, Browns, and Brooks are 
typical of countless number of Negroes, who, 
given the opportunity to work above the 
level of domestics and laborers, have proved 
their worth. 

“Most persons have had interracial ex- 
periences in school or some other place," Mr. 
Ingram declared. 

“Why is it then,” he asked, “that some 
employers feel they have to shelter the pub- 
lic from exposure to Negroes?” 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
the concluding article of this series. It 


appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
August 8, 1954: 


BROOKLYN, Wrr Its CLIMATE or FREEDOM von 
Nonrrr Groups, Haven ro NEGROES 
* (By Sid Frigand) 

Brooklyn has a special sort of climate 
benficial to freedom. 

It was this climate in 1860 that found the 
Reverend Henry Ward Beecher selling a little 
slave girl “Pinky” from the pulpit of his 
Plymouth Church in Brooklyn Heights in a 
dramatic bid for the abolitionist cause, 

It was this same climate 87 years later 
that found James Roosevelt Robinson don- 
ning the uniform of the Brooklyn Dodgers— 
the first member of his race to play in major 
league baseball. 

Since the dawn of this century Brooklyn 
bas become home for ever-increasing nume 
bers of individuals who were victims of op- 
pression and poverty. Today, Brooklyn has 
become a city of minorities—even the old 
Brooklynites have become a minority, 

This strange ethnic pattern—where the 
majority of our Brooklynites are members of 
minority groups in terms of the general 

*American pattern—is perhaps most respon- 
sible for the “live and let live” way of life 
that predominates here. 

This minority conscience has permitted 
the Negro to thrive in Brooklyn, to grow 
in social and economic status and commu- 
nity respect. The Negro's Voice in the bor- 
ough has increasing significance—and ft is 
not the voice of a southerner or a West 
Indian. It is the voice of a Brooklynite, 

When the Brooklyn Eagle undertook this 
survey of our Negro neighbors, there was 
the awareness that there might be criticism 
from some sources. 

The criticism came in surprisingly man 
numbers, but the obvious questions were 
asked: 

Why don't you write about Negro crimes? 
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Why don't you write about juvenile delin- 
quency? 

The answer seems equally obvious. Crime 
and juvenile delinquency are not “Negro” in 
nature. These problems are community 
problems, and, if any correlation can be 
found, they are linked to social and economic 
instability. 

The Negroes have known more than their 
share of social and economic inequities, and 
these were among the problems the Eagle 
investigated. 

Primarily, this series of articles sought to 
chart the course of the Negro in the com- 
munity with representative sketches of some 
of the personalities living here. 

It was only after these persons were inter- 
viewed that another story developed. This 
was a result of common agreement that there 
still exist in Brooklyn certain problems that 
Negroes, and very few others, face. 

The way the Negro lives in Brooklyn di- 
rectly affects the way every Brooklynite lives. 

Evils existing in housing opportunities for 
Negroes cannot be hush-hushed in hopes 
they will go away like bad dreams; nor can 
they be accepted only as “Negro” housing 
problems. 

Responsible city officials agree that these 
problems must be brought into the light and 
examined before they undermine the founda- 
tions of our community with spreading 
blight and dangerous over-crowding. 

Fortunately, Brooklyn is built on solid 
ground, and its citizens are built of solid 
stuff. 

Fortunately, Brooklyn’s Negroes are not 
quitters, even at this late date. They have 
spurned attractive ideological offers from 
the extreme left and degrading disparage- 
ment from the extreme right to move dog- 
gedly down the middle to a place alongside 
other Brooklynites. 

This unfaltering spirit, which Is typically 
American, seems best described by Brook- 
Iyn's own Walt Whitman—a onetime Brook-« 
lyn Eagle editor—who set down these im- 
mortal lines: 


“See my children, resolute children, 
By those swarms upon our rear we must 
never yield or falter, 


The Fulbright Oxonian: Some Impressions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
written by Robert B. Looper, and Ppub-, 
lished in the American Oxonian. It is 
a very interesting evaluation of the ex- 
change program in the first 5 years of 
its operation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TEE FULERIGIT Oxontaw: Some IMPRESSIONS 
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Americanus Oxoniensis (as even the casual 
reader of this journal weil realizes) is a 
genus with many species, of which the 
Rhodes scholar is but one. What the casual 
reader may not so well realize, however, is 
that the last 5 years have seen the develop- 
ment of a new and distinct species, the Ful- 
bright scholar. It is my purpose here to 
describe this new category of American Ox- 
onian precisely because it is not so well 
known as the Rhodes group. And though 
comparisons are always apt to be invidious 
and therefore odious, it may nevertheless be 
necessary to describe the similarities and 
differences between these two groups of 
Americans at Oxford. 

The debt of the Fulbright scholarship pro- 
gram to its Rhodes counterpart is indicated 
by the name of its distinguished author. 
Every now and then, though, you may run 
across someone who wants to know “Who 
is this fellow Fulbright who endowed all 
these scholarships?” One must then explain 
that these scholarships were established by 
Public Law 584 of the 79th Congress, which 
amended the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
so that part of the currencies and credits of 
other countries acquired by the United States 
through the sale of surplus property abroad 
might be used for educational exchanges. 
Quite appropriately this program is known by 
the name of the author of that act, Senator 
J. WILIA FULBRIGHT (Arkansas and Pem- 
broke, 1925), who only last year was awarded 
an honorary D. C. L. by Oxford in recognition 
of his imaginative educational statesman- 
ship. 

Like the American Rhodes scholars, the 
Fulbright group at Oxford is only one part of 
a wider program. The Fulbright scholars at 
Oxford represent but a small fraction of the 
more than 180 Fulbright students in the 
United Kingdom, which in turn ts only a 
small part of the 900 Fulbright scholars in 
all the 26 host countries. Readers of this 
journal will be primarily interested, however, 
only in the Fulbright contingent at Oxford 
and it is only this group which I propose here 
to treat. 

Since the first Fulbright contingent came 
to Oxford for the year 1949-50, the program 
is now at the end of its fifth year. These 
years have added much to the stature of the 
Fulbright program in Anglo-American rela- 
tions. Although some of the vast adminis- 
trative difficulties associated with a new un- 
dertaking of such scope still remain, the pro- 
gram is now so well established that certain 
generalizations are possible, even if appraisal 
must await the future. 

To begin with, the Fulbright group at Ox- 
ford is numerically much smaller than the 
number of American Rhodes scholars. They 
have averaged just under 30 during the first 
5 years of the program's operation. (Nat- 
urally a much greater number of the success- 
ful Fulbright applicants put Oxford as first 
choice, but most of these are placed at other 
British universities.) Since geographical dis- 
tribution is taken into account to some ex- 
tent in the selection procedure, this group 
like the Rhodes — represents a fair cross- 
section of American States and universities. 

The composition of these two groups 
differs, however, since Fulbright scholarships 
are awarded without restriction as to age, 
sex, or marital status. The average age of 
the Oxford Fulbrighters consequently is 
nearly 25, which ranks them as somewhat 
older than the present Rhodes group. To 
accentuate the difference further, one need 
only point out that one-fourth of the Ful- 
bright group are women—a ratio which has 
remained remarkably constant over the last 
5 years and seems eminently satisfactory to 
all concerned. Thus far, only 1 marriage 
between 2 Pulbright scholars at Oxford has 
been recorded. Exogamous unions are more 
prevalent, however, and about one-third of 
the men are married. Needless to say a 
married student obtains a very different pic- 
ture of English life, as the immediate post- 
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war crop of Rhodes scholars well realize. It 
is equally platitudinous to say that the 
wives are the unsung heroes of the Oxford 
educational process. 

The terms of award of the Fulbright grant 
provide the student with a much shorter 
tenure than his Rhodes counterpart. The 
awards are made initially for 1 year only. 
Early in the program it was realized, how- 
ever, that the 1-year tenure of the scholar- 
ships prevented the student from gaining 
the most from British university life by tak- 
ing a coordinated degree course. Accord- 
ingly a limited number of renewal grants 
have been made avallabie to subsidize a sec- 
ond year's study for those students who can 
prove their merits. About one-third of the 
present Fulbright group at Oxford are re- 
newal grantees; and it is probably safe to 
say that the renewal grants enable the really 
serious student to stay at Oxford for the 2 
years necessary to get a degree. 

Partially offsetting this shorter security 
of tenure, the Fulbright scholarship carries 
a stipend somewhat larger than that of the 
Rhodes scholarship, or indeed any other 
comparable grant. For the academic year 
the Pulbright grantee receives a total cash 
payment for maintenance and books slightly 
in excess of £500. In addition the Fulbright 
Commission pays all of his tuition and fees 
plus round-trip transportation expenses, 
both interstate and transatlantic. Single 
students find the scholarship stipend ade- 
quate; even married ones subsist on it. 

All these characteristics—size and com- 
Position of the group and their conditions 
of tenure—are but surface features. What 
the reader will want to know, after all, is 
this: What do Fulbright scholars do when 
they get to Oxford, what kind of record have 
they made, what kind of impression have 
they left on the Oxford community? Al- 
though generalizations are always treacher- 
ous, one sallent characteristic stands out 
immediately: the Fulbright awards are 
given in express terms to finance graduate 
study. Accordingly fewer than 25 percent of 
the Pulbright group at Oxford do schools 
for the bachelor of arts degree. The great 
bulk of the degree candidates take one of 
the “research” degrees (doctor of philosophy 
or bachelor of literature); some do one of 
the other “graduate” degrees (such as the 
bachelor of philosophy); a few more take 
one of the graduate diplomas. Perhaps as 
large a percentage of Rhodes scholars-elect 
haye the initial intention of pursuing grad 
uate research at Oxford, but certainly many 
of these are dissuaded from that pursuit and 
persuaded to “do schools” instead. Appar- 
ently not so many Fulbrighters are thus di- 
verted. It is always a difficult thing for an 
Oxford don to suggest to a graduate of an 
American university that he read an un- 
dergraduate” course. It is even more difi- 
cult to urge this course upon a man who has 
already done some postgraduate work, as the 
average Fulbright scholar has. 

The selection procedure by which the Ful- 
bright scholar gets to Oxford virtually pre- 
determines this research emphasis. The cen- 
tral factor in the selection procedure, so it 
appears to most applicants, is the project. 
Instead of writing a fairly general subjective 
essay on his background, plans, and aspira~ 
tions—as docs the Rhodes applicant—ths 
would-be Fulbrighter must put down on a 
printed form his research “project” or pro- 
gram” of study. His references are required 
not to supply a general letter of recom- 
mendation but to write on the back of such 
a form a recommendation commenting spe- 
cifically on the applicant's proposed “proj- 
ect.” In addition to the candidate's project, 
his academic record and personal qualities 
are said to be taken into account. But the 
selection procedure is so labyrinthine, in- 
volving 3 or 4 agencies in addition to thse 
State Department, and consuming over 6 
months, that not much personal evaluation 
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is possible. The applicant is interviewed 
only by an ad hoc committee of professors at 
his university. The sctual selection board 
never sees the applicant and cannot know 
how much weight to give the recommenda- 
tions of the disparate committees. Inevita- 
bly mechanical criteria of selection must be 
adopted in a mass program of this sort. 
Since personal qualities are mechanically 
nonassessable and academic records are per- 
plexingly noncomparable, emphasis is in- 
~ @vitably placed on the project. 

The project could be cynically described 
as an artful fiction, an elaborately contrived 
come-on, a carefully pitched appeal. The 
ingenuity and particularity with which some 
of these are proposed often attests to a fer- 
tile imagination. Few of these projects are 
followed very literally when the scholar gets 
to Oxford, and no attempt is made to hold 
the student to its specific terms. But the 
emphasis in the terms of the program on 
graduate study has led the average Fulbright 
applicant to believe that a grant will be 
awarded only to subsidize a specific research 
project. A student who says, “I want to 
go to Oxford to read P. P. E. in order to 
round out my liberal education” might, one 
surmises, be considered an intellectual dilet- 
tante, a dabbler, an educational tourist. Be- 
sides, is it graduate study? Happily the 
Rhodes people have avoided this semantic 
confusion. Of the many grants available to 
American students who wish to study in 
Britain, the Rhodes scholarship still remains 
one of the few which require no project and 
will avowedly subsidize liberal education as 
opposed to research. 

The fact that the Fulbright Oxonian is 
typically engaged in graduate research raises 
the fundamental question whether such ac- 
tivity really exploits his Oxford opportunity 
to the fullest. I think that the intellectual 
pleasures and physical discomforts of re- 
searching in the Oxford libraries are too well 
known to need further comment here. The 
organization of graduate work at Oxford, 
however, presents another problem. For at 
Oxford a definite hiatus exists between un- 
dergraduate teaching and graduate research, 
a gap filled in America by graduate courses 
and seminars. Because of the specialized 
character of the B. A. course perhaps there is 
no real need for organized graduate teach- 
ing at Oxford, but it is this gap which the 
Pulbright scholar most frequently confronts 
with difficulty. 

What kind of impression, in the first 5 
years, has the Fulbright Oxonian made on 
the Oxford community, especially as com- 
pared with his longer-established counter- 
part? The stereotype of the Rhodes scholar 
is the all-American boy; that of the Ful- 
bright scholar the intent single-minded re- 
search worker. Like most stereotypes, this 
picture has little correspondence with real- 
tty. The fact that the Fulbrighters’ aca- 
demic pursuits are largely research has ap- 
parently had little effect in restricting their 
participation in extra-curricular activities. 
The Pulbright scholars belong to the usual 
political, social, and artistic societies and 
have gained their share of blues and half- 
blues in sports. The group has produced 
a coxswain of the varsity crew, a captain of 
the university boxing team, and a captain 
of the university swimming team. A Ful- 
bright scholar has captured the coveted pres- 
idency of the Union Society. Contrary to 
what one might expect from the somewhat 
narrower criteria of selection, then, the Ful- 
bright scholars as a group have as wide a 
diversity of talents and interests as their 
Rhodes counterparts. 

Academically the Fulbright scholars ap- 
pear to have acquitted themselves equally 
well. Already they have won 2 chancellor's 
prizes, taken home a nice number of 
D. Ph.’s, copped a few firsts, and won 
various other distinctions. The record, both 
academic and social, of previous Fulbright 
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scholars has provided an immediate entree 
for most of the present group. It was im- 
portant to establish the academic prestige 
of the scheme, not because academic success 
is in itself the entire justification for an 
international educational exchange program, 
but because from it alone can grow the 
respect both here and in America that will 
produce broader results in the sphere of 
mutual understanding. These broader re- 
sults will be cumulative and in time will be 
out of all proportion to the expenditure of 
funds involved. 

The funds themselves set the only limita- 
tion on the indefinite continuance of the 
Fulbright program. In the original Ful- 
bright Act it was provided that no scholar- 
ship agreement which the United States 
might make with a foreign government 
should permit an aggregate expenditure of 
more than 620 million of local currency 
or more than $1 million in any 1 year. 
It is this provision which presently estab- 
lishes the duration of the Fulbright pro- 
gram in Britain at approximately 20 years. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the 
program being placed on a continuing basis 
by congressional appropriations. In view 
of the growing murmur about an “Atlantic 
curtain” such a step would seem imperative. 

Someone once said that the Rhodes 
scholarships were the best use to which 
diamonds were ever put. Undoubtedly the 
Fulbright scholarships are the best use to 
which war material has ever been put. Cer- 
tainly the use of funds derived from the 
Bale of United States surplus war materials 
for an educational venture of the magnitude 
of the Fulbright program is as stirring and 
imaginative a way to beat the swords of war 
into plowshares as any yet conceived. The 
Fulbright program is indeed an extension 
of the vision of Cecil Rhodes—well might he 
claim indirect coauthorship—and for this 
reason it is hoped that the Fulbright Oxon- 
lan will become as permanent a part of the 
Oxford scene as those scholars whose patron 
he is more directly. But precisely because 
the Fulbright program extends beyond 
Oxford, the indirect effects of Rhodes’ vision 
may well prove greater than the direct. 


Retail Food Prices Rise As Farm Income 
Drops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Retail Food Prices Rise as Farm 
Income Drops,” published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of August 2, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RETAIL Foop Prices Rise As Farm INCOME 

Drops 

Wasuincton.— Housewives have got almost 
no break in retail food prices despite sharp 
declines in farm income, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee staff reported. 

Warning farmers to expect further de- 
clines, particularly in livestock, the staff said 
consumers could expect little benefit from 
these price reductions either, unless middle- 


The statements were made in a report re- 
viewing the extent to which recent farm 
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price declines have and have not been passed 
on to consumers. 
BEST BUYS ITEMIZED 

Earlier, the Agriculture Department pre- 
dicted that retail food prices would decline 
a little more than usual during the rest of 
1954. It said in a national food situation re- 
port that heavy farm marketings are ex- 
pociag to push food supplies above last year's 
evel. 

The report said “best buys” for house- 
wives in the months ahead will be pork, 
eggs, and turkeys, fats and olis, fresh vege- 
tables, and dairy products such as butter 
and cheese. 

It said the average American would prob- 
ably eat slightly more this year than last 
with consumption of veal, beef, poultry, 
eggs, butter, fruit Juices, and frozen vege- 
tables showing the biggest rise. 

The report predicted the average American 
would drink 4 percent less coffee this year 
than last, and that milk consumption would 
rise 1 percent and tea 3 percent. It did 
not speculate on whether the shift in drink- 
ing habits was linked to the big hike in 
coffee prices. 

SLAP AT PARITY PLAN 


The 7-page House committee staff report, 
released by CLirrorp R. Horx, Republican, of 
Kansas, committee chairman, said retail food 
prices have gone up about 1 percent since 
1951 even though prices the farmer receives 
dropped 18.8 percent. 

Implicit in the report was criticism of the 
administration's plan to abandon rigid 90 
percent of parity price supports for basic 
crops next year, already approved by the 
House in modified form. 

The report said: 

“The city housewife today is paying the 
highest prices on record for bakery products 
and cereals, yet * * * farm prices of wheat 
are now at theif lowest level for several 
years. In view of this record it is difficult 
to see how urban consumers expect to bene- 
fit from lower support prices on wheat.” 

LOWEST SINCE 1941 


The report said the farmer Is receiving 
only 44 cents of every dollar spent by the 
American housewife for domestically pro- 
duced food. The other 56 cente goes for 
processing, marketing, and transportation 
charges. But it did not recommend any 
ways of curbing these middlemen costs. 

Although the report did not say so, the 
farmers’ share of the retail-spent dollar in 
1951 was 50 cents and it reached a peak 
of 54 cents in 1945. Forty-four cents is the 
lowest share for farmers since 1941. 


The Tax Bill: Benefits for Many 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an edito- 
rial which recently appeared in the Wis- 
consin State Journal, Madison, Wis., 
which now has the largest circulation of 
any newspaper published in my district, 
and the largest of any Wisconsin news- 
paper published outside the city of Mil- 
waukee: 

Tue Tax BLL: BENEFITS FOR MANY 

The new tax bill now on President Elsen- 
hower’s desk contains some saving or the 
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ending of some inequity for almost every 
taxpayer in the land. 

President Eisenhower got most of what he 
wanted in the measure as it finally passed. 
The tax revision—the first thorough over- 
hauling in close to 80 years—was a formid- 
able job, and the Chief Executive rightly 
called it the cornerstone of his whole legis- 
lative 

But while there are important savings for 
many persons and many groups in the new 
measure, s serious reading of its provisions 
is enough to lay the shameless falsehood 
that it is a windfall for the big boys. 

The medical deduction is made more 
generous. 

A larger proportion of retired pay and pen- 
sions is exempt from income tax. Working 
mothers in low-income families are allowed 
deductions for child care. 

Dividend payments, many of them to those 
in modest circumstances, get some tax relief. 

But more important than any single pro- 
vision of the new tax law is the attitude 
behind it. 

This is a measure to raise revenue—and 
the revenues must remain very high for 
more years than we can predict—as fairly 
and equitably as possible. 

It is neither a plan to buy the favor of 
the working man with inflation-breeding 
windfalls, nor to soak the rich beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. 

It is neither trickle-down nor trickle- up. 
It is based on the belief that incentive to 
thrift and a fair return on invested capital 
are good business for both the Nation and 
the National A 

And it is the end, for some time to come, 
to the New Deal theory of social revolution 
and group punishment by the heavy club of 
taxation. 

By ending the excess-profits tax last Jan- 
uary, and now easing the penalties on sur- 
plus accumulations, the tax laws give a fair 
break to the small concern struggling to 
match its big competitor. 

We fall to see anything sinful about en- 
couraging business, large or small, to buy 
new machinery that means more jobs, better 
goods, and lower prices for us all. 

Nor is it a crime to give the farmer a 
business deduction for soll conservation or 
fertilizing programs. 

Business, United States of America is just 
as much the corner grocery or the new soda- 
pop plant as it is General Motors or the 
Chase National Bank. 

We don't begrudge a fair tax shake to 
either one. 


Tax Law Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn an editorial 
entitled “Tax Law Changes,” which was 
published in the Washington Daily News 
on July 31. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax Law CHANGES 

As it finally passed Congress, the Fisen- 
hower administration tax revision bill came 
out a lot better than might have been ex- 
pected on the basis of the political thunder 
from Capitol Hill when the debate first began 
weeks ago. 
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It is a weighty and complex measure, full 
of legal and fiscal lingo and not something a 
layman easily can understand without a 
Ouija board. 

But it offers some fustifiable breaks to 
most taxpayers, such as more deductible 
credit for medical expenses, more considera- 
tion for working mothers, some exemption for 
retirement income, and so on. 

On the basis that the tax laws long have 
been a patchwork of confusion, loopholes, 
and ambiguity, this general revision was 
overdue. It docs not finish the job, how- 
ever. 

On the basis of its effect on the Govern- 
ment revenues, the new law makes less sense. 
It will cost the Treasury about $1,300,000,000. 

Tax changes to correct injustices are de- 
sirable at any time. But when the Govern- 
ment is up to the hilt in debt and running 
perennial deficits, any tax law amendment 
which cuts the income ought to be matched 
by another to replace the lost revenue. 

The benefits to taxpayers In this bill will 
come back to haunt the taxpayers’ children. 
The children can count on that, 


Temporary Salary Increases and Reclassi- 
fication Study of Postal Field Service 
Employees and Positions 


SPEECH ` 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9245) to estab- 
lish a joint committee of Congress to study 
postal field service reclassification, to increase 
the rates of basic compensation of post- 
masters, officers, and employees in the postal 
field service pending reclassification pursuant 
to recommendations of such joint commit- 
tee, and for other purposes, 


Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
9245, known as the Corbett bill, to in- 
crease postal workers’ salaries, is a 
worthy bill and deserves the support of 
this Congress and the approval of the 
President. It is too bad that we could 
not have had a rule from the Rules Com- 
mittee to hear this matter weeks ago. 
This has delayed the passage of this bill 
in the House until today. 

It is regrettable that it was necessary 
for those of us who wanted to vote on 
this bill to sign a petition to discharge 
the Rules Committee from further con- 
sideration of the bill. It is true that all 
of us have not been in complete agree- 
ment as to the kind of a bill that should 
be passed in this Congress for postal em- 
ployees. However, I do believe that it is 
the sentiment of this Congress on such 
an important issue, that we should have 
been able to hear it before today. This 
bill received approximately 55 hours of 
hearing in the committee, It was 
thoroughly debated there. Everyone 
who wished was given an opportunity 
to be heard. Some witnesses came back 
to testify a second time. 

Some time ago I told the people of my 
district that I would support a post office 
bill providing that it contained certain 
basic requirements for improving postal 
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service and the status of postal em- 
ployees. These included a reasonable 
pay raise for postal workers, study of a 
plan for reclassification of employees, 
and some fringe benefits which em- 
Ployees have been needing for a good 
many years, This bill contains those 
three primary requisites. 

There has been some information go- 
ing out that postal employees generally 
would be opposed to a study of a plan 
for reclassification of employees, All 
postal workers that I know of have 
backed the Corbett bill, H. R. 9245, which 
does include a plan for reclassification 
of postal employees. To me there is 
considerable merit in the present bill in 
that it provides for definite improve- 
ments of the postal workers“ status. Let 
me outline these one by one. 

First, it provides a 7-percent pay raise 
within a $240 minimum and a $480 max- 
imum on any single increase, This pay 
increase will go into effect the first full 
pay period after it is enacted. 

Second, the bill provides for a joint 
Senate-House committee which would 
be set up immediately. This committee, 
between now and October 1, 1955, will 
make a thorough study of the postal job 
reclassification and come up with rec- 
ommendations to the Congress. After 
thorough debate at that time, the Con- 
gress will have an opportunity to enact 
reclassification in the light of experience 
and the recommendations themselves. 

Third, the bill provides for an allow- 
ance of up to $100 a year for postal em- 
ployees who must wear a uniform on the 
job. Almost all of private industry that 
requires uniforms are now paying the 
cost of those uniforms for the employ- 
ees. Most business union contracts now 
call for those extra expenditures not or- 
dinarily required of the general em- 
ployee. By this bill the postal depart- 
ment is merely matching private indus- 
try in this respect. 

Fourth, a $100 longevity increase is 
provided for employees with more than 
25 years of service. This is certainly a 
modest longevity to which, I am sure, 
there would be no general objection 
from anyone. 

Fifth, for a long time postal employ- 
ees have been objecting to the manner 
in which they have been paid. This bill 
provides for a pay day every other week, 
or 26 times a year, for all postal em- 
ployees. This is merely a correction of 
a long-standing objection, 

Sixth, for several years now, the Whit- 
ten rider has been in effect for all Gov- 
ernment employees. This rider prevent- 
ed additional permanent job appoint- 
ments. The present bill modifies the 
Whitten rider to allow additional per- 
manent job appointments where actu- 
ally needed. 

Seventh, there will be an increase 
from $6 to $9 a day in the travel allow- 
ance of postal transportation-service 
employees. The postal service must 
have been the last group in America to 
still be on the old $6 a day travel allow- 
ance. It is difficult to see how anyone 
could travel in recent years on that kind 
of allowance per day. The $9 per day 
at least will correct the situation par- 
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The divergent views on this bill be- 
tween the Post Office Department and 
the employees have chiefly arisen over 
the method of reclassification of em- 
ployees, generally. The Post Office De- 
partment has had its survey made by an 
outside agency of what are ordinarily 
known as efficiency engineers. It does 
not appear to me to be unreasonable to 
have had such a survey made by an out- 
side group. However, it does seem tome 
important that the members of the House 
and the Senate and the appropriate com- 
mittees concerned with this legislation 
should go over these reports and give 
consideration to them. After this is done, 
however, the ultimate decision of what 
kind of reclassification should be made 
is up to the Congress itself. In this, I 
am sure, that Congress will give consid- 
eration to the public interest, the na- 
tional economy, the problems of efficiency 
in the postal service and the welfare of 
postal employees in the postal system. 

To me, the matters set out in this bill 
are much needed improvements for per- 
sonnel in the postal field, generally. It 

has been 3 years since there has been any 
increase of salary to postal people. This 
increase is needed at this time, and some- 
thing should be done about it before this 
Congress adjourns. 

I think all the members of the House 
have realized for some time that in the 
civil-service system there exists a wage 
scale that keeps employees living on a 
marginal basis from year to year. This 
is now one of the more important matters 
under consideration by Personnel Boards 
here in an attempt to work some equity 
into the situation. 

If we are to bring any realism into this 
situation we are going to have to get 
this bill passed today. I believe that it 
is a reasonable bill and in the best inter- 
est of everyone concerned. These are 
my reasons for supporting this bill today. 


Postal Pay Raise 
SPEECH 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9245) to estab- 
lish a joint committee of Congress to study 
postal field service reclassification, to in- 
crease the rates of Besic compensation of 
postmasters, officers, and employees in the 
postal field service pending reclassification 
pursuant to recommendations of such joint 
committee, and for other purposes. 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very happy to be able to cast my vote 
today for the bill H. R. 9245, calling for 
a 7-percent increase in the salaries of 
postal employees, with a minimum of 
$240 and a maximum of $480 a year. 

The effort to obtain a vote on an ade- 
quate postal salary increase bill has been 
one of the hardest fights in the session 
now drawing to a close. It has been 
only through resort to the discharge 
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petition that this bill is before us today. 
This procedure was forced upon us be- 
cause of the adamant and bitter opposi- 
tion of the Postmaster General and ad- 
ministration supporters who expressed 
their firm determination that this legis- 
lation would not pass, y 

I was an early supporter of the bills 
H. R. 2344 and H. R. 2297 introduced 
by the gentleman from Michigan and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
These bills, as you will recall, provided 
for a postal salary increase of $800. As 
I pointed out to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee during the hearings 
last March, the postal workers of my 
district along with their fellow workers 
throughout the country are in urgent 
need of an adequate pay raise. The 
many letters received by me from postal 
employees in the 30th Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict. relate the difficulties they face in 
trying to maintain a decent standard of 
living on their present inadequate sal- 
aries. When it became apparent that 
we were never going to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on H. R. 2344 I accepted 
the compromise contained in the bill 
here today. 

To those who are opposing the pend- 
ing bill I ask, Are you proud of the pres- 
ent situation in which many employees 
of the Post Office Department, one of 
the largest businesses in the world, are 
forced to supplement their inadequate 
salaries with outside work in order to 
meet the increasing cost of living today? 
The Postmaster General has talked loud 
and often about his determination to de- 
crease the deficit in his Department and 
it is obvious from his efforts to defeat 
this bill that he wishes to do so at the 
expense of the loyal and hard-working 
postal employees. There is no finer 
group in the Federal Service than the 
postal workers and they have waited long 
and patiently for a decent adjustment of 
their salaries. Such an adjustment is 
long overdue and so I say we should pass 
this bill without further delay and make 
this minimum increase a reality. 


H. R. 8225 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 3, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Outdoor Writers Association of America 
adopted the following resolution at its 
annual meeting, held this year in Rolla, 
Mo.: 

RESOLUTION CALLING Upon THE PRESENT CON- 
GRESS FOR FINAL PASSAGE OF THE BARER BILL, 
Wien Wovutp IMPLEMENT PUBLIC USE or 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS 
Whereas 180 million acres of national for- 

est lands form the largest unposted areas for 

public hunting, fishing, and recreation for 
all United States citizens; and 

Whereas H. R. 8225, by Representative 
Howard Baker, would provide for multiple 
use of these areas, including the establish- 
ment of a national policy that recreation is 
a legitimate use of such forests, and would 
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provide authorization for up to $5,500,000 
to develop wildlife habitat and recreation 
facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact the so-called Baker bill this 
session, thus implementing public use of 
these public lands; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent all Members of the United States Con- 
gress, and to those Federal officials and to all 
groups and individuals as it may be deemed 
advisable. 


Mr. Speaker, a demonstration of the 
need for the passage of the Baker bill 
occurred recently in my own district. 
The following news item appeared in the 
Anaconda Standard, Anaconda, Mont., 
on July 24, 1954: : 
GEORGETOWN LAKE CLEANUP Nets 7,855 Brea 

CANS 

Boy Scouts and Conservation Club mem- 
bers gathered a total of 7,895 beer cans and 
bottles along the shoreline of Georgetown 
Lake in a cleanup drive sponsoréd Priday by 
the Sportsmen's Association with the cooper - 
ation of the local Forest Service and inter- 
ested residents, according to an official tally. 

The general comment of persons witness- 
ing the cleanup campaign was, It's a shame 
children have to clean up the mess of 
adults,” sportsmen reported. Outdoor writ- 
ers, on tour of the State, were among the 
witnesses who took pictures of the work and 
made comments. 

Forty children, members of local Boy Scout 
troops and the Conservation Club, were taken 
to the lake in a donated bus. At the end 
of the work party they stopped at Eccleston's 
camp, where they were guests of Oran Eccle- 
ston at a swimming party and picnic. Pop 
for the picnic was provided by the Anaconda 
Brewing Co. 

The assortment of liquor bottles and beer 
cans and bottles were taken by trucks to a 
garbage pit after they had been gathered by 
the children in sackloads. Trucks were pro- 
vided by the Forest Service and Bob Mitchell. 
Among those directing the operation were 
Bob Tyler and Jim Albertson, of the Forest 
Service, and Bill Smith, bus driver. 

Sportsmen's Association officials extended 
their thanks to the children and others par- 
ticipating in the shoreline cleanup. 

Persons using the lake are urged to use 
the garbage barrels placed at various loca- 
tions for disposal of bottles, cans, and ase 
sorted garbage. The Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion has arranged for weekly disposal of gar- 
FVV 
clean. 


Mr. Speaker, the Forest Service has no 
funds for maintenance of these recrea- 
tional areas. Resort to volunteers and 
Boy Scouts and others is the only way in 
which these recreational areas can be 
kept usable until some provision is made 
for upkeep of recreational areas. 


Double Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following sound and illuminating 
article from the Lynn Telegram-News, 
Lynn, Mass., Monday, August 9, 1954. 
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The editorial, entitled “Constructive 
Step,” follows: 

The House-Senate conferees who worked 
on the sweeping new tax bill are to be praised 
for their decision to do something construc- 
tive about double taxation of corporate divi- 
dends. They didn't cure evil by any means, 
but they took a step in the right direction. 

The conferees agreed on a provision 
whereby taxpayers can exclude $50 of divi- 
dend income and, in addition, deduct from 
their final tax bill each year 4 percent of 
any remaining dividends received after 
August 1 of this year. 

The way double taxation works is simple. 
First of all, any profits earned by the cor- 
poration are taxed—at very high rates if 
the profits are substantial. Then when re- 
maining profits are distributed in the form 
of dividends, the personal income tax socks 
them again. So the investor, who has made 
the existence of productive enterprise pos- 
sible, gets the short end of the stick, indeed. 

Double taxation inevitably retards invest- 
ment, which means that it acts as a brake 
on industrial expansion and employment. 
This consideration, doubtless, strongly influ- 
enced the House-Senate conferees. Finally, 
don't let anyone tell you that taxation of 
dividends is of direct interest only to the 
rich. Survey after survey has shown that 
the majority of stockholders are people with 
small and moderate incomes. 


Postal Pay Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, all of us on Capitol Hill know and ad- 
mire Earl Godwin, news analysist and 
commentator for NBC radio and televi- 
sion in Washington, who has been look- 
ing behind the Washington scenes and 
interpreting news events longer than 
most of us in Congress have been in 
Washington. 

Because Mr. Godwin's remarks on sta- 
tion WRC last evening were made before 
adjournment of the House, I realize that 
many of my colleagues did not hear his 
discussion of yesterday's House action on 
the postal pay legislation. For that rea- 
son, I desire to insert in today’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a transcribed report of 
that part of his Monday night program 
which dealt with this matter. 

Mr. Godwin said: 

The 500,000 postal employees won a victory 
over the administration today when the 
House passed, 251 to 29, a 7 percent pay raise 
bill for these workers in the face of adminis- 
tration warning that the President will not 
sign the bill, but I am rather inclined to 
think it will not get to the White House. 

The course of the measure will be a good 
study to following the workings of a pressure 
group on Capitol Hill. The administration 
has tried in every way to ward off this bill 
to combine a postal employees’ pay raise with 
a general bill for increasing the pay of all 
Government employees. But the Postal Em- 
ployees’ Union leaders fought day and night 
and, apparently, had 10 times as much in- 
fluence as the administration at this mo- 
ment. In this selection year, the chance to 
vote yesterday on this bill was too much, 
and such widespread union influence is one 
main reason why last week the House voted 
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down Republican floor leader HALLECK'S mo- 
tion to adjourn and lay off while the Sen- 
ate sweated. Members wanted to be sure 
to have a chance to be recorded in a roll 
call vote on this pay raise measure. Leader 
Halte assured them of a chance to vote. 
The bill, not yet passed by the Senate and 
may not be, would give a temporary pay 
ralse of 7 percent to ali postal workers, at 
least 6210 and no more than 8480, with 10 
cents an hour more for part-time workers, 
creates a Joint Congressional Committee to 
study and recommend a permanent reclassi- 
fication and salary system for postal em- 
ployees. The administration had opposed 
the bill for several reasons, among them 
the plan to glve the whole postal service an 
overhauling, The Postal Employees’ Union 
had insisted on taking reclassification out 
of the hands of the Postmaster General, 
and if the bill becomes a law, they will have 
accomplished that. 

Actually, the postal unlons stepped on 
their own feet; there is hardly one chance 
in a thousand that the bill, the way they 
bulled it through, will pass the Senate, which 
will cut the 7 percent to 5 percent anyhow. 
Further, for reasons too complex to explain 
in a brief program, this postal bill's gyrations 
stalled and stopped the pay raise bill for five 
times as many other Government employees; 
and therefore, the action of the postal union 
leaders should be interpreted as a stupid 
flaw in a dog-in-the-manger maneuver which 
has prevented instead of legalized Govern- 
ment pay raises. 


Atomic Energy Bill Compromise Disre- 
gards President’s Request for Protec- 
tion Against Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the current issue of America, 
the National Catholic Weekly Review. 
The editorial, entitled “Atomic Energy 
Compromise,” follows: 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMPROMISE 


The version of the atomic energy bill which 
emerged from the Senate-House conference 
reminds us of Ovid's description of chaos 
in the opening lines of his Metamorphoses: 
rudis indigestaque moles— a rough and un- 
digested mass.” The tragedy is that Con- 
gress, in the heat and hurry to adjourn, will 
swallow it. 

The three-part bill was designed to enable 
the United States to give nuclear weapons 
information to its allies, to share peacetime 
information with friendly nations, and to 
turn over to private American enterprise 
industrial application of atomic energy. In 
the bill which came out of conference the 
rules for imparting information for both 
wartime and peacetime uses are so restric- 
tive as to be almost meaningless, while those 
regulating the role of private utilities are so 
loose as to endanger the public interest, 

Weapon information is limited to “external 
characteristics, including size, weight and 
shape, yields and effects, and systems em- 
ployed in the delivery or use thereof.” Allied 
personnel may be trained in methods of in- 
stalling nuclear weapons in “delivery ve- 
hicles,” but not in methods of assembling 
or disassembling them. The net impression 
is that we don’t trust our allics much. 
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Attempts to iron out the inconsistencies 
in the section on “international activities” 
were beaten down in both Chambers. The 
bill was irremediably complicated by the ad- 
dition of sections 123 and 124 on the inter- 
national atomic pool, despite the President's 
reservation in his message of February 17: 

“These recommendations are apart trum 
my proposal to seek a new basis for inter- 
national cooperation in the field of atomic 
energy. * Consideration of additional 
legislation which may be needed to imple- 
ment that proposal should await develop- 
ment of areas of agreement as a result of 
our discussions with other nations.” 

If the President had been heeded, Congress 
would not now have to stultify itself by 
voting under section 124 power to the Presi- 
dent which he already has, the power to make 
treaties, subject to Senate approval. 

Most serious defect of the compromise bill, 
in terms of the public interest—already in- 
volved to the tune of $12 billlon—is the 
absence of any reliable safeguard against 
exploitation of atomic power by private utili- 
ties. The bipartisan public power policy 
developed since 1902 is set aside. The origi- 
nal bill forbade the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to build large-scale power reactors In 
order to sell electric power commercially. 
So Senator Jounson of Colorado got the 
Senate to adopt an amendment authorizing 
the AEC to construct such reactors to provide 
power to its own facilities and to other Fed- 
eral agencies. The costs ascertained would 
provide a yardstick, as other public power 
projects have done, by which to determine 
the fairness of private utility rates. 

The compromise bill shrinks this yard- 
stick into invisibility. The AEC may bulld 
large-scale reactors but only to hasten in- 
dustrial development. It may not operate 
in the commercial power fleld. In effect, the 
taxpayers will pay for further experimenta- 
tion, from which the private utilities will 
ultimately benefit. 

The compromise on patent provisions Its 
alarming. The President had urged, as a 
protection against monopoly by Government 
contractors long in the business, that any- 
one who filed a patent within the ensuing 
5 years would agree to license it to all comers, 
Representative Cote contended that com- 
pulsory licensing was “unconstitutional, un- 
necessary, un-American, .and dangerous.” 
It was “socialism run rampant.” The Sen- 
ate, on the other hand, adopted the Kerr 
amendment extending compulsory licensing 
to 10 years, on the commonsense ground 
that it would take that long to “broaden 
the base of industrial utilization of atomic 
energy.“ to quote the President. 

The conferees threw out the Kerr amend- 
ment and devised an entirely new mechan- 
ism against atomic monopoly. The bill now 
gives preference in the issuance of licenses 
to patentees who agree to make their patents 
available to others. This seems to be an 
effective way to discourage groups not yet in 
the atomic-energy field, and therefore with- 
out patents to bargain with, from competing 
with those now in the field. 

Normally, a major revision like this would 
call for extended floor debate. Unfortunate- 
ly, in the rush to adjourn, that debate will 
not be held. 


S. 16, Granting of Immunity to Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under au- 
thority to extend my remarks regarding 
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S. 16, I wish to point out that this is 
the first rolicall on an important issue 
during my service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which does not clearly show 
the position I took on that issue. Since 
the rolicall on it merely shows that I 
am paired on the vote, I wish to state 
that had I been present when the roll 
was called, I would have voted “aye.” 

In approving S. 16, I do so with many 
doubts as to how far we should go in 
modifying the guarantees of freedom ac- 
corded to the individual by the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. 

I feel this bill does approach the point 
beyond which we cannot go in the future 
without materially affecting our indi- 
vidual rights to resist probing by govern- 
mental inquiries. 

I hope the bill does aid our Govern- 
ment in its efforts to root out acts of 
disloyalty and subversion. It is because 
of this hope that I have added my ap- 
proval to the legislation. 


Witness Immunity Legislation: S. 16 and 
H. R. 4975 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sat through this debate on S. 16, the 
witness immunity bill, with a great deal 
of curiosity. I was curious to see how far 
40 minutes of debate on one of the most 
controversial pieces of legislation which 
has come before the House could go in 
clearing up the doubts and fears in my 
own mind as to the wisdom of passing 
this far-reaching measure—a Measure 
which in effect amends the Constitution 
of the United States. I was also curious 
to see whether in this short debate the 
Members of the House would be pro- 
vided with a clear explanation of just 
what this bill does—an explanation on 
which all members of the committee 
would unanimously agree—or whether 
we would be given any sound reason why 
the House should abdicate its responsi- 
bility to use its soundest judgment and 
give most mature consideration before 
passing legislation as vital to our demo- 
cratic processes as is S. 16. 

Mr, Speaker, my own doubts as to the 
form of or the necessity for witness im- 
munity legislation have not been resolved 
by this short high pressure debate. It is 
quite obvious that there is no unanimous 
agreement, even among our constitu- 
tional lawyers, as to just what this bill 
would do—particularly regarding the 
effect of immunity conferred through its 
provisions on actions in State or lesser 
courts, and whether the district court 
before approving a grant of immunity 
will pass on the advisability or inadvisa- 
bility of such action, It is also quite 
clear, Mr. Speaker, that the only reason 
which has appeared for pushing this bill 
through at this time without adequate 
debate is that it is a matter of political 
expediency. 
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The right of an individual to protec- 
tion against self-incrimination was not 
lightly written into our Constitution. I 
cannot and will not be a party to an 
action tampering with that right until 
I have been convinced that every aspect 
of the change has been exhaustively ex- 
plored and uniil I know that we are not 
curing the temporary anoyance of wit- 
nesses’ refusal to answer by killing a 
basic protection guaranteed to both the 
guilty and the innocent under the fifth 
amendment in the Bill of Rights. The 
Bill of Rights also prehibits star cham- 
ber proceedings. When we attempt to 
amend it through the kind of star cham- 
ber proceeding the leadership is forcing 
on us today, it makes me more than ever 
determined to insist on orderly proced- 
ures before approving the action. The 
extremely limited debate on S. 16 and 
the refusal to permit amendments does 
not constitute an orderly proceeding for 
legislation of such great importance, 
and I shall vote against the bill as a pro- 
test against that high handed procedure. 

Although it may have become trite, I 
cannot help saying that I am as strongly 
opposed to communism and its methods 
as anybody here on this flcor. But our 
weakest defense against that vicious 
system is for us to use the system our- 
selves in fighting the commies. Any ac- 
tion tending to deprive our citizens of 
their civil rights is a step in that direc- 
tion. When this House permits itself to 
become a counterpart of the Russian 
Parliament, the supreme Soviet, and to 
meet simply to rubber stamp decisions or 
demands of the administration in power, 
we are also moving in the direction of 
action in the Communist pattern. We 
cannot adequately protect the people of 
the United States from attacks on their 
rights under our democratic system by 
yielding to political pressures to modify 
our system, no matter how urgent that 
pressure may be, unless we have assured 
ourselves that no fundamental principle 
is placed in danger through such action. 

It is as frustrating to me as it is to 
every loyal American citizen to witness 
the spectacle of a procession of suspected 
subversives using the cloak of the fifth 
amendment in refusing to testify about 
their activities. But reasoned thinking 
should convince us that this situation 
has not yet reached a point where un- 
reasoned emergency action on our part 
is necessary to provide the answer. The 
present bill might relieve some of our 
frustration, but 40 minutes of debate on 
a bill which was not available in its final 
form until today is not enough to give us 
assurance that it will do more than that 
as an instrument in a really effective 
fight against subversion. 

Let us remember that an individual's 
testimony against himself, whether it be 
under immunity from criminal penalties 
or not, can bring with it far greater pun- 
ishment than that which the law pro- 
vides. The fifth amendment was written 
at a time when various forms of torture 
were still in common use as a means of 
wringing confessions from those charged 
with crimes. Some may be inclined to 
think that the Founding Fathers had no 
more in mind than protecting the inno- 
cent against such practices when the 


provision against self-incrimination was 
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included in our Bill of Rights. But I 
am not sure that they were not also look- 
ing ahead to times such as these, when 
suspicion and fear, aroused by the in- 
flammatory tactics of political dema- 
gogues, have caused a large segment of 
the public to try their fellow citizens in 
the newspapers and on the street. corners 
rather than in the courts. I am not con- 
vinced that S. 16 in its present form 
offers protection against that kind of a 
conviction to those who may be forced 
to tell their story to congressional com- 
mittees or to the courts—even though 
the story they tell would not in itself be 
grounds for criminal action. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only some of 
the thoughts in my mind in connection 
with this bill and with H. R. 4975, the 
bill which we will shortly debate under 
these same limited conditions and which 
would invoke the aid of the United States 
Gistrict courts in compelling testimony 
by a witness before congressional com- 
mittees. Let us not be stampeded into 
hasty action on these measures simply 
because the administration feels that it 
must have a record to point to on anti- 
subversive legislation when they talk to 
the voters this fall. Let us remember 
that this is a democratic body with the 
primary purpose of insuring that this 
country continues as a democratic Na- 
tion with full guaranties of civil liberties 
to its people. For my part I shall not 
permit real or fancied threats of political 
punishment to force me to abandon con- 
sideration of those guaranties. I shall 
vote against this legislation now, and 
until the questions I have raised have 
been answered to the point where I feel 
that I can support it with personal and 
political integrity. 


Invoking the Aid of Courts in Compelling 
Testimony of Congressional Witnesses 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 4975, the purpose 
of which is to prevent Communists and 
near-Communists from hiding behind 
the fifth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion when called upon to testify before 
the courts or congressional.committees, 

If this bill is passed, it will help un- 
mask citizens of our country who are 
following the Moscow line in an attempt 
to spread Communist doctrine, espio- 
nage and sabotage, and advocating the 
overthrow of our Government. 

It will give the courts an opportunity, 
in cooperation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, to grant im- 
munity to a witness who will then be 
compelled to testify or go to jail. 

Mr. Speaker, it has become a common 
practice for these traitors within our 
gates, who seek to destroy our Consti- 
tution and to overthrow our Govern- 
ment, to refuse to swear whether or not 
they are Communists before the commit- 
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tees of the Congress and the courts, and 
claim protection under the fifth amend- 
ment in order that they may continue 
their treachery and may continue to 
destroy the very Constitution that con- 
tains the fifth amendment, which they 
now hide behind. 

I want to congratulate this adminis- 
tration, the Attorney General, and the 
Congress of the United States for the 
vigorous manner in which, from the 
opening day of this session, they have 
pressed forward in writing new laws that 
will strengthen the hand of Government 
against the most dangerous enemies with 
whom we have ever had to cope. 

I also wish to congratulate the Un- 
American Activities Committee in the 
House, and both of the committees in 
the Senate who have been doing such 
splendid work in the defense of our coun- 
try here on the homefront. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one who be- 
lieves you should use kid gloves and the 
powder-puff approach in dealing with 
the Communist traitors who seek to 
overthrow the Government; who would 
destroy our freedom and liberty; and 
who would establish a reign of the god- 
less totalitarian ideology of communism; 
who would destroy our churches and re- 
ligion; who would deliberately kill mil- 
lions of our people, and throw millions 
into concentration slave camps, as they 
have done in Russia and in China, should 
Russia succeed in conquering the world, 

They have killed countless millions in 
both of those countries, and are now 
holding in these 2 countries over 15 mil- 
lion people in slavery. 

Only a few weeks ago the Members of 
this House passed House Resolution 627, 
informing our allies and the nations of 
the world that we are opposed to Com- 
munist China being admitted to the 
United Nations. Since that time we 
have passed several bills in this House 
to make it more difficult for communism 
to live or grow in strength in this Nation 
of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, never before in one ses- 
sion of the Congress has so much legisla- 
tion been passed to protect our Govern- 
ment and to make it possible to convict 
these Communists and to deport alien 
Communists living within our gates. 

One of the outstanding bills passed 
provides for the first time in our history 
that any person, Communist or other- 
wise, who spies in peacetime and gives 
such information to a foreign govern- 
ment is punishable by death, if tried and 
found guilty by the courts. 

We also passed H. R. 7120, which gives 
the Government the right to take away 
the citizenship of individuals who advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. Why not? 

Then, we passed an important bin 
which would permit the use of telephone 
wire tapping evidence, in cases of sub- 
version and kidnaping. 

Mr. Speaker, one only has to recount 
some of the things Communist spies have 
done in our Nation in the past few years, 
to realize the great damage just a few 
of them have done. 

They stole the secrets of the atomic 
bombs and passed them on to Russia, 
making it possible for her to develop the 
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bomb 3 years earlier than she otherwise 
would have done. This has cost us bil- 
lions of dollars in national defense to 
meet the threat of Russia, and if we get 
into another war, it may cost us the lives 
of millions of American soldiers and 
civilians. 

The atomic bomb and the H-bomb 
have put Russia in a position where she 
may be able to conquer all of Europe and 
Asia, with their countless millions of 
people. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, when the committees 
of the House and the committees of the 
Senate and the law enforcement agencies 
of the United States Attorney General, 
and the Members of Congress come to 
grips with this terrible enemy within our 
land, you hear much unjustified crit- 
icism through the press and among the 
people, against the public officials who 
are trying to hunt out these Communists 
who seek to destroy our Government. 

J. Edgar Hoover once said that the 
Communist sympathizers, the fellow 
travelers, and misguided people who are 
influenced by Communist propaganda, 
run into hundreds of thousands in our 
Nation, and said, in substance, the in- 
fluence of these misguided people was 
adding great strength to the influence 
and the purpose of the real Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes I wonder if 
good, well-intentioned people, who 
criticize congressional committees of 
dealing too harshly with those who re- 
fuse to say, under oath, whether or not 
they are Communists, or whether or not 
they are now engaged in subversive ac- 
tivity in an effort to overthrow our 
Government, have forgotten the crosses 
that mark the graves of over 25,000 of 
our fine young American boys who were 
killed by the Communists in Korea; it 
may be that they have forgotten the 
hundreds of our American boys who 
were captured and who were later found 
by the roadsides with their hands wired 
behind them, and brutally killed by their 
Communist captors. 

Never has there been known in the 
history of the world such international 
banditry, rape, brutality, and violence 
as has been perpetrated by the Chinese 
Communists, and by the Communist 
government of Russia. Russia seeks to 
conquer the world, and will treat us in 
this same manner, if successful. 

Make no mistake about it, there is 
one group of people whose joy increases 
as the criticism of our public officials, 
who are trying to expose the Commu- 
nists, increases. That is the hard-core 
Communist group. It pleases them, 
beyond measure, and encourages them 
to continue their vicious work against 
our Government, and the freedom and 


` liberty of our people. 


Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding this in- 
terference, the Congress and the execu- 
tive department, in a continued hard 
drive since this administration took 
over, 18 months ago, have kept the 
Communists on the run. 

The American people, who were 
shocked at the cases of Alger Hiss and 
Harry Dexter White, and other so-called 
red herrings, have loudly applauded the 
efforts of the Eisenhower administration 
to dig out and expose and convict the 
Communists, 
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HERE IS THE RECORD TO DATE 


The fight against communism by the 
present administration has resulted in 
the arrest of 116 top party officials and 
functionaries, up to May 29 of this year. 
Included in these 116, were top 12 Com- 
munist Party leaders in the United 
States, all members of the so-called po- 
litburo of the party. 

Already, 72 of the big leaders have 
been convicted and 9 others are facing 
trial. In a little over a year and a half 
of the present administration, the De- 
partment of Justice has convicted 41 
Communist leaders, and ordered 9 others 
to trial; deported 93 alien subversives; 
deported 1,399 alien criminals and rack- 
eteers, violators of narcotic laws and per- 
sons with immoral conduct records; is- 
sued orders for deportation of 268 per- 
sons with records of subversive activity 
or affiliation; barred entry to 127 into 
United States ports of entry; commenced 
denaturalization proceedings against 25 
citizens who are deemed to be subver- 
sives; pushed through a stricter Gov- 
ernment-wide loyalty-security program 
for Government employees, firing 2,429 
Government employees up to December 
31, 1953, in a drive to clean out Reds, 
pinks and other security risks. 

We have relentlessly arrested, jailed, 
convicted and deported these enemies of 
the American way of life. 

The Communist threat to our Govern- 
ment and our Nation is a challenge we 
met head-on as soon as we came into 
power. 

We shall continue to arrest, jafl, con- 
vict and deport these Reds as long as you, 
the American people, give us the author- 
ity and power to do so. 


Amendment of Railroad Retirement Act 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 30, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7840) to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Rallroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to. the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Crosser]. 

Mr, CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, on 
this occasion it will be unnecessary to 
consume much time to the discussion of 
the bill now before the committee. I 
could probably talk for hours in regard 
to the subject of the bill but there is 
practically no opposition to the measure 
and it is unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, all the railway labor 
organizations that have been interested 
in this subject from the very beginning 
are now in favor of this measure, They 
are unanimously in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is more than 23 years 
ago since I first began to pioneer for the 
establishment of a Railroad Retirement 
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System. In my opinion we nave now the 
best retirement in the whole United 
States and I believe it is highly desirable 
that this measure be passed. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 7840 is a bill re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on June 21, 
1954. 

The main additional retirement bene- 
fits provided for by this bill are as fol- 
lows: 

First. Benefits to widows, dependent 
widowers, and dependent parents at age 
60 instead of age 65. 

Second. Benefits to widowed mothers 
with physically or mentally disabled 
children over age 18. 

Third. Full survivor benefits to 
widows, dependent widowers, and de- 
pendent parents who are also eligible for 
a railroad retirement annuity in their 
own right. 

Fourth. Increasing the creditable 
compensation subject to assessment 
from the present maximum of $300 a 
month to a maximum of $350 a month 
in the calculation of a retirement or 
survivor annuity. 

Fifth. Disregarding the compensation 
earned after age 65, if the crediting of 
such compensation would diminish the 
annuity. 

Sixth. Changing the disability work 
clause to a maximum of $100 in earn- 
ings for any month without loss of the 
annuity for that month. 

The main increases in unemployment 
insurance benefits provided for by this 
bill are an increase in the daily benefit 
rates for unemployment and sickness 
and a guarantee that each eligible em- 
ployee shall be entitled to receive a daily 
benefit equal in amount to half his daily 
rate of compensation for the last em- 
ployment in which he will have been en- 
gaged during the last calendar year, up 
to the maximum amount of $8.50, daily. 

The bill would also increase, for re- 
tirement and unemployment insurance 
purposes, the maximum amount, sub- 
ject to taxation by employers and by 
employees, from the present maximum 
of $300 of the employee's monthly salary 
to a maximum of $450 of the employee's 
monthly salary. 

The standard railway labor organiza- 
tions are unanimously in favor of the 
bill. The Railroad Retirement Board, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Bureau 
of the Budget also favor the bill. 

This bill will provide some $55 million 
in retirement benefits to retired workers 
and their families in addition to the 
benefits that are now being paid. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the active 
railroad employees who will retire in the 
future will obtain higher retirement 
benefits as a result of this bill. The 
widows of all railroad workers will bene- 
fit under this bill. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that the payment of the additional 
benefits will not endanger the financial 
soundness of the retirement system. 

Provision for the payment of the ad- 
ditional benefits stipulated in H. R. 7840 
is made by the increase in taxable base 
as already explained. 

I therefore recommend that my col- 
leagues support H. R. 7840 by their votes, 
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The Eisenhower Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
farmer for many years of my life, I know 
something of the gamble the farmers 
take. 

The three greatest, in my judgment, 
are the gamble they take with -the 
weather, surplus farm production, and 
the price for their products, grains, or 
livestock, when placed on the market. 

However, with hard work and good 
business judgment, they have faced their 
problems with fortitude and, generally, 
with success. 

The Eisenhower administration and 
the Congress, realizing the importance 
of agriculture, and the problems con- 
fronting the farmers including the disas- 
trous drought last year and this in some 
parts of the Nation, including southern 
Illinois, the surplus crops which have 
piled up over the years, has made a con- 
structive effort, that I think should be 
brought to the attention not only of the 
farmers but also to the citizens of the 
Nation. 

In the 12 years I have been in Con- 
gress, I have never witnesseed quite so 
great an effort on the part of any admin- 
istration to try to help meet the serious 
problems confronting the farmers. 

Today, I want to review and catalog a 
part of this effort only during the past 
year, 1953, and including the first few 
months this year, 1954. I believe a re- 
hearsal of some of the highlights of the 
efforts of the Eisenhower administration 
to aid the farmers will encourage them 
and increase their confidence that the 
Republican administration will not let 
the American farmer down. 

ADMINISTRATION'S CATTLE PROGRAM 

First. Soon after President Eisenhower 
took office, January 20 of last year, he 
issued an order removing price control 
from all meat products, and realizing the 
farm surplus on hand, ordered that mili- 
tary procurement of beef be stepped up. 

Second. The Department of Agricul- 
ture started a program to buy 200 million 
pounds of beef for the school-lunch and 
foreign-aid programs, 

Third. The importation of New Zea- 
land beef into the United States mar- 
kets, through Canada, was stopped. 

Fourth. The Department of Agricul- 
ture launched an advertising program to 
increase beef consumption, which re- 
sulted in a one-third increase in the 
amount of beef consumed in the United 
States last year. 

DROUGHT RELIEF IN THE SOUTHWEST 

Fifth. The President immediately 
made $8 million available to stockmen in 
drought areas, and Congress enacted 
legislation to furnish feed for livestock 
and seeds for planting in disaster areas, 
and made direct loans to farmers. who 
were unable to get immediate credit. 
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Sxith. The Secretary of Agriculture 
induced railroads to cut freight rates in 
half, to permit cattlemen to put their 
herds out of drought areas, and ar- 
ranged with governors of 12 States to 
distribute hay to farmers at Federal ex- 
pense. 

PROGRAM FOR GRAIN STORAGE 

First. We broke all records in provid- 
ing farmers with grain storage: (a) Built 
100-million-bushel capacity for 1953; 
(b) built 100-million-bushel capacity 
through April 1954; (c) Commodity 
Credit extended its credit of loans to 
farmers to build, or buy, 35-million- 
bushel capacity farm storage units; (d) 
provided occupancy storage 201-million- 
bushel capacity; (e) ship storage 69-mil- 
lion-bushel capacity; (f) provided 
greater tax amortization on farm-owned 
storage facilities. 

Second. A million tons of Govern- 
ment-owned surplus wheat was made 
available to Pakistan and other friendly 
countries. 

Third. Congress authorized the CCC 
to make $100 million worth of surplus 
agricultural commodities available to 
the President for use in meeting famine 
or other relief requirements of peoples 
friendly to the United States. 

Fourth. Congress authorized the Pres- 
ident to dispose of some $250 million 
worth of Government-owned surplus 
farm products to friendly foreign na- 
tions in exchange for foreign currencies, 
the latter to be used for United States 
expenditures in those foreign countries, 

Fifth. A new International Wheat 
Agreement was entered into for the pur- 
pose of extending the disposal of Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus wheat. 

ACTIONS TAKEN TO IMPROVE DAIRY SITUATION 


First. A promotion campaign. to push 
the consumption of dairy products, espe- 
cially during June dairy month, and the 
high-production period. 

poroa nationwide educational pro- 
gram rease the c of low- 
ducing dairy cattle. aoe A 

Third. Offers to sell CCC stocks of 
cheese and dried milk for exports at 
world market prices. 

EMERGENCY DROUGHT PROGRAM 


First. More than 1,200,000 tons of feed 
supplies have been made available to 
farmers in drought areas at reduced 
prices. 

Second. At the request of the Agricul- 
ture Department, western railroads re- 
duced freight rates 50 percent to ranch- 
ers moving Government-owned feeds 
into drought areas as well as a rate re- 
duction on movement of livestock. 

Third, Government made available 
emergency livestock loans, 

Fourth, Under the hay-distribution 
plan, the Agriculture Department will 
set aside a definite sum of money for each 
State in the drought area. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION 

Congress appropriated $5 million for 
50 watershed projects. This is a start 
on an expanded soil-conservation and 
watershed program, 

FARM CREDIT * 

The administration has fulfilled its 
campaign pledge to make the Farm 
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Credit Administration a separate agency 
and to decentralize the administration 
of its credit programs by shifting more 
control over credit policies from Wash- 
ington and vesting it largely in local pro- 
duction credit associations. 

COMMODITY CREDIT 


Congress increased CCC borrowing 
authority from $6.75 billion to $8.50 bil- 
lion for the purpose of continuing price 
supports through 1954. 

TRADE MISSIONS 


The administration has sent several 
trade missions to foreign countries to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of expanding 
our foreign markets. 

IMPORT CONTROLS 


Import controls under section 22 are 
in effect for eight groups of commodi- 
tles: cotton, wheat, dairy products, oats, 
flaxseed, peanuts, rye, and shelled al- 
monds. This administration has made 
greater use of this authority in 16 
months than the previous administra- 
tion did since its passage. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Agriculture Department has 
streamlined the soil-conservation setup 
to improve the service and create greater 
efficiency. The farmers will now re- 
ceive a large proportion of each conser- 
vation dollar in the way of technical 
service on his farm. 

FOREIGN RELIEF 


We have assisted the starving peoples 
abroad and created goodwill toward 


peace. 

One hundred and eighty million 
pounds of dairy products were given to 
17 United States private welfare organi- 
zations for overseas relief in 36 foreign 
countries. 

Six hundred thousand tons of wheat 
went to Pakistan. 

Eighty-four thousand tons of wheat 
went to Bolivia, Jordan, and Libya. 

Five million and six hundred thousand 
packages of food went to East Berlin and 
East Germany. 

Commodities furnished to institutions, 
welfare, Indians, and school-lunch pro- 
grams; 

63, 838. 398 
124, 091, 100 
23, 563, 160 
40, 874, 460 
32, 218, 100 
17, 945, 964 

5, 049, 900 

4, 689, 344 
47, 537, 500 

1, 250, 000 

6, 149, 670 

594, 000 


Honey ——̃ V— 
Feen 


DAIRY SITUATION 


In addition, the Government has dis- 
posed of 173,741,085 pounds of butter; 
155,565,171 pounds of Cheddar cheese; 
and 328,803,438 pounds of nonfat dry 
milk solids through various Government 
outlets; such as noncommercial export 
sales, including United States Army sales 
and others. 

This includes only a part of the great- 
est effort that has ever been made by our 
Government in the same length of time, 
to be helpful to the farmers of the Na- 
tion, and to stabilize at a profitable level 
the price of farm commodities, 
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Spanish-American War Veterans Benefits 
for Army Transport Service Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 9, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time the House considered H. R. 9020, 
the bill increasing veteran's benefits, I 
had intended to offer an amendment to 
the bill which would have extended vet- 
eran's benefits to certain seamen who 
served with the Army Transport Service 
during the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion. Unfortunately, because the 
leadership of the House insisted, H. R. 
9020 was brought to the floor under a 
parliamentary procedure which pre- 
vented amendments. This move to pre- 
vent liberalizing the bill's provisions 
made it impossible for me to offer my 
amendment, thur “eeping the very small 
and deserving gr ap of individuals whom 
my amendmen would have benefited 
from getting he consideration they 
deserve. 

I wish now to insert in the RECORD a 
statement outlining the reasons why 
these veterans of service with our Armed 
Forces are entitled to special considera- 
tion in their old age, with the hope that 
my statement will help lay the ground- 
work for favorable action in the next 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my pro- 
posed amendment was to give long over- 
due relief and recognition to a very small 
group of survivors of active combat serv- 
ice with the United States Army during 
the Spanish-American War, the later 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion in China. As I say, these men 
are survivors of active combat service, 
but through a quirk of circumstance they 
have been pushed aside for over 50 years 
and have been denied any of the benefits 
Congress has provided for others who 
served in the Spanish-American War 
forces without ever getting close to the 
enemy. 

In 1898 at the beginning of the war, 
the Army took over the operation of 50 
privately owned vessels and operated 
them as troop transports in addition to 
18 Government-owned troopships. 
When they took the vessels over they 
took the crews over as well, and every 
man whom this amendment will benefit 
volunteered for that service. They were 
put into regulation Navy uniforms for 
which they had to pay; they were sub- 
jected to the same military discipline as 
personnel of the Army, including courts 
martial; the crews manned landing boats 
putting military personnel ashore under 
enemy fire; they manned the guns 
aboard the vessels on which they served 
and many of them were killed or wound- 
ed in action; they were members of the 
Armed Forces in every way except that 
they were never formally sworn in, and 
for this service they received no more 
pay than that received by naval person- 
nel in similar duties. Aside from that 
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pay this Government has not compen- 
sated them in any way for the risks they 
took or the sacrifices they made. 

The irony of this situation is thet at 
the same time the Navy Commandeered 
several large ocean liners for use as Navy 
transports. The Navy, however, swore 
the crew members in as members of the 
Armed Forces, and because of that simple 
fact the men who served on Navy trans- 
ports have ever since received the same 
pensions and benefits as every other vet- 
eral of the Spanish-American War. In 
contrast, the crews of Army transports 
doing an even more hazardous job have 
received nothing during the half cen- 
tury which has passed. That injustice 
can never be completely remedied. For 
the few men who remain alive, however, 
and for their dependents, this Congress 
should certainly do what it can to ease 
their last years and to make amends for 
the harsh treatment they have been 
given. 

The total number of men serving 
aboard these vessels under the Quarter- 
master General of the Army during the 
war period was something under 4,800. 
Their average age was slightly higher 
than those who served in the regular 
military forces. While no actual count 
of the number living today is available, 
over 6 years ago it was estimated that 
only 380 were then alive with an average 
age at that time of 72 years. The last 
estimate I have, made in July 1953, was 
that there are now less than 200, includ- 
ing widows, still living. The cost of 
granting them some meager share of the 
benefits to which they have been en- 
titled in all justice for years would be 
small. The compensation in terms of 
their gratitude and our self-respect 
would be great. With the death rate 
indicated it will soon be too late to earn 
that self-respect. 

Mr. Speaker, the limited time I have 
available does not allow me to detail 
the many cases I know of personally who- 
are now suffering hardship and whom 
my amendment would benefit. I have 
in my hand a photostat of the discharge 
the Army Transport Service awarded 
one of them on February 16, 1900, giving 
as reason for discharge, “hurt in sery- 
ice.” Let me read a paragraph from a 
letter I have received from the man who 
received that discharge, Mr. Fred Kuhl, 
who heads an organization in San Fran- 
cisco composed of survivors of this serv- 
ice. Mr. Kuhl writes: 

I take pleasure in enclosing a photostatio 
copy of my discharge from the Army Trans- 
port Service. It is self-explanatory. I shall 
only add that I have never received any com- 
pensation of any kind for the injuries re- 
celyed in line of duty and under enemy fire 
on June 29, 1899, off Holo, Philippine Is- 
lands, on board United States Army Trans- 
port Sherman. The result of these injuries 
have the whole course of my life, 
I have been progressively handicapped for 
pooh ea On October 25 I will be 75 years 
0 


That statement needs no comment 
from me. 

My predecessor, the late Congressman 
Dick Welch and I have had bills in behalf 
of these veterans in Congress for many 
years. The Veterans’ Administration 
has opposed them on the ground that 
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enactment would be discriminatory to 
other civilian groups who have served as 
accessories to our Armed Forces in war- 
time. I am firmly convinced that the 
real discrimination lies in failing to enact 
such legislation. The case of these men 
is entirely different from that of the or- 
dinary civilian who performs service 
with the Armed Forces in time of war. 
They were, in fact, soldiers in everything 
but name. Their counterparts in the 
Navy have enjoyed these benefits for 
years. In 1931 Congress set another 
precedent for adoption of this amend- 
ment by granting veteran status to 
civilian contract nurses who served be- 
tween 1898 and 1902, and they did not 
undergo the risks these men took. If 
we adopt my amendment today there is 
no reason why it should be considered 
as a precedent for other civilian groups 
to receive veterans’ benefits, as has been 
feared, since there is no other group 
which qualifies for them as do these men 
who qualified under enemy fire. 

The Navy transport veterans who were 
in this service served no more than 6 
months before they were released. In 
contrast, after the end of the Spanish- 
American War many of the Army Trans- 
port Service personnel were kept in the 
service and served through the Philip- 
pine insurrection, the Boxer. Rebellion, 
and the China Relief Expedition. Yet 
the Navy men receive veteran’s benefits 
and have had them through the years, 
while the Army men do not. I have a 
record of one such Army man who con- 
tinued to sail aboard Army transports 
until captured by the Japanese at the fall 
of Manila—a record of service through 
three wars which ended with his death 
as a result of confinement in Santo 
Tomas prison. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of the House, I insert the amend- 
ment I had intended to propose at the 
conclusion of these remarks: 

AMENDMENT TO H. R. 9020, as REPORTED 

PROPOSED BY Ma. SHELLEY 


Page 13, after line 15, insert: 

“Spo. 14. (a) The first section of the act 
of June 2, 1930 (38 U. S. C., sec. 365), is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
And provided further, That the provi- 
sions, limitations, and benefits of this section 
are extended to and shall include any person 
who served 90 days or more during the period 
beginning April 21, 1898, and ending July 4, 
1902, both dates inclusive, as a member of 
the crew of any vessel or vessels operated 
under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster 
General of the Army for the transportation 
of troops or military stores, and who was 
honorably released from such service, or to 
any such person, regardless of length of 
service, who was released from such 
service before the expiration of the 90 days 
because of disability contracted by him while 
in such service in line of duty.’ 

“(b) Section 3 of such act of June 2. 1930 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 365b), 1s amended by insert- 
ing immediately before the period at the 
end thereof the following:: And provided 
further, That the provisions, limitations, and 
benefits of this section are extended to and 
shall include any person who served 70 days 
or more during the period April 21, 
1898, and ending July 4, 1902, both dates 
inclusive, as a member of the crew of any 
Vessel or vessels operated under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Quartermaster General of the 
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Army for the transportation of troops or 
military stores, and who was honorably re- 
leased from such service“ 

And renumber the following section 80- 
cordingly. 


Republican Party Betrays Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most cynical political betrayals ever 


perpetrated is found in the Republican 


Party's unprincipled repudiation of its 
1952 campaign pledges made to the 
American Labor movement. It will be 
recalled that during the last campaign 
Mr. Eisenhower and his party made sey- 
eral specific pledges to labor—they 
promised to repeal the worst provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law and gave their 
word that they would go forward on such 
things as social security, unemployment 
compensation, and minimum wages. 

Many good honest hardworking voters 
were deceived by this GOP doubletalk— 
they took these GOP promises at their 
face value and voted for the Eisenhower 
ticket. When the GOP took over the 
White House and control of Congress, 
these misled voters got a rude awaken- 
ing. They found that the Eisenhower 
promises to labor were not meant to be 
taken seriously—that they were made 
for vote-getting purposes only, and that 
after election they were conveniently 
forgotten. ; 

However, the time for an accounting 
is approaching. As Abraham Lincoln 
once said: “You can fool all the people 
some of the time and some of the people 
all the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time.” Now that-another 
national election is approaching this is 
an especially appropriate moment to 
carefully examine the Republican ma- 
jority’s record on labor legislation, and 
evaluate this record in the light of the 
1952 campaign promises. The people 
who relied on these promises when they 
cast their vote for the GOP in November 
1952 have a right to know whether they 
got their money’s worth. 

BETRAYAL ON TAFT-HARTLEY AMENDMENTS 


The most glaring example of the ad- 
ministration’s betrayal of labor is found 
in the GOP repudiation of Eisenhower's 
campaign promise to relax some of the 
many antilabor features of the Taft- 
Hartley law. In 1952 Mr. Eisenhower 
appeared before the national convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and stated: 

I know the law (I. e., the Taft-Hartley Act) 
might be used to break unions. That must 
be changed. America wants no law licens- 
ing union-busting. And neither do I. 


So spoke the Chief Executive before 
election. And after his election Eisen- 
hower kept up his “I am a friend of 
labor” pretense for a few months. He 
appointed AFL leader Martin Durkin as 
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Secretary of Labor and authorized Dur- 
kin to draw up a series of proposed 
amendments to make the Taft-Hartley 
Act less harsh on labor. Assuming that 
his superior was acting in good faith, 
Mr. Durkin appointed a 15-man commit- 
tee to work up a set of proposed changes 
in the  Taft-Hartley law. These 
amendments—which represented very 
reasonable and mild reforms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act—were prepared in due 
course. 

Then came the sellout—President 
Eisenhower turned his back on Mr. Dur- 
kin and repudiated the proposed modi- 
fications. This “knife in the back” to 
himself and the labor movement gave 
Mr. Durkin no honorable choice but to 
ra as Secretary of Labor. This he 
Since the Durkin resignation last Sep- 
tember, the administration and the GOP 
majority have more and more been 
showing their true antilabor bias. The 
best evidence of this change of face is 
found in the administrution’s bill (S. 
2650) which contained amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley law and which was 
brought to the Senate floor last spring 
with the blessings of the White House. 
‘This measure would have made the Taft- 
Hartley law still more antilabor—its 
overall effect would have been to place 
still more restrictions on labor’s right 
to organize, to bargain collectively and 
to strike. Fortunately, the Senate on 
May 7 voted down this super Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

OTHER UNION- MOVES 

There are plenty of examples over and 
above the Taft-Hartley issue to show the 
administration’s change of position on 
labor—and showing that the change was 
always for the worse. For instance, 
Eisenhower has adopted as a plank in 
his labor program the Goldwater States 
rights amendment—a proposal to legal- 
ize and encourage passage of State laws 
to outlaw picketing and labor strikes, 
By way of background it is interesting 
to note that this States rights amend- 
ment follows word for word a recent 
resolution adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers which read: 

That nothing in the Labor-Management 
Relations Act (Taft-Hartley) shall be con- 
strued to nullify the power of any State to 
regulate strikes and picketing within its 
borders. 


Another union-busting proposal which 
has been advanced by the administra- 
tion is the Brownell bill—proposed by 
Attorney General Brownell—which pro- 
vides that the Federal Government 
should take over and dissolve any union 
or other organization which the Attor- 
ney General has reason to believe is 
a Communist-infiltrated organization, 
Since every labor organization is some- 
what suspect as being subversive in the 
eyes of big business representatives, the 
passage of the Brownell bill would place 
the labor movement at the tender mercy 
of bigots like Attorney General Brown- 
ell. Both the CIO and the A. F. of L. 
have risen up to denounce the un-Amer- 
ican Brownell proposals, and I am 
pleased to note that even the conserva- 
tive Wall Street Journal has voiced its 
opposition. 
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Although these administration-spon- 
sored proposals have not been passed, 
the Eisenhower administration has 
found ways and means of making the 
‘Taft-Hartley law much worse by admin- 
istrative action—revision by adminis- 
trative interpretation. During the last 
2 years the National Labor Relations Act 
has been packed with the agents of man- 
agement, and so we find that in cases 
before the NLRB these big- business 
stooges always side with the employer 
against the worker. Thus the new 
NLRB, by means of reinterpretation and 
reexamination of prior decisions, has 
made the Taft-Hartley law still more 
antilabor in actual practice. 

REPUBLICANS IGNORE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


During the past 18 months many eco- 
nomic warning signs of recession have 
been appearing—our economy has been 
declining and economists have warned 
that we may be headed for economic 
trouble in the near future unless Con- 
gress acts in time. There are, for ex- 
ample, some 3.6 million unemployed 
right now and another 2 million workers 
are employed only part time. The rate 
of capital investment has slowed down, 
and inventories at the retail level are 
swollen. There have been cutbacks in 
the production of steel, automobiles, 
farm implements, and other hard goods. 
Consumer credit—which has been ex- 
panded to the enormous amount of 
$21.8 billions—is beginning to contract. 
These various economic trends spell 
recession unless they are halted and 
reversed by adoption of a sound and 
practical program to implement the 
Pull Employment Act of 1946. 

Business depressions are not inevi- 
table—our political experiences show 
that recessions can be combated by ap- 
propriate Government action and that 
the way to prevent them is to maintain 
adequate purchasing power in the hands 
of the people. When consumer purchas- 
ing power begins to dry up, it can be 
restored by giving tax relief to the lower 
income groups, by promoting a high 
wage policy for labor, by giving full 
parity to the farmer, and by putting 
idle men to work by means of a public- 
works program. 

The administration and the control- 
ling majority in Congress have shown 
no real interest in establishing an ef- 
fective antirecession program. Instead 
of planning a sound program of public 
works, GOP leaders tells us that full 
employment is just around the corner, 
and that the millions of unemployed 
have nothing to worry about. At a time 
when credit restrictions should have 
been relaxed to encourage investment, 
the administration established a hard- 
money policy with higher interest rates 
which benefits only the money lenders, 
As to tax policy, the GOP has rail- 
roaded through Congress a new tax law 
which gives huge tax reductions to the 
wealthy taxpayers and corporations— 
who do not need it—but gives only token 
relief to the lower income groups who 
need it most. The Republican majority 
has turned thumbs down on labor- 
backed proposals to raise the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1.25 per hour. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson 
has opposed full parity for the farmer— 
the official position of the administration 
is support for lower flexible supports. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publicans at the White House and in 
Congress have followed a do-nothing 
negative policy regarding our econemic 
problems. Instead of taking decisive ac- 
tion, they are telling us that there is 
really no recession developing today, but 
that we are only witnessing a mild down- 
ward adjustment. 

My conservative colleagues from the 
opposite side of the aisle have even re- 
fused to raise the amount of unemploy- 
ment compensation payable so as to bet- 
ter protect those workers who lose their 
jobs. The administration’s unemploy- 
ment compensation bill which recently 
passed the House merely extends the 
present program to a few million more 
workers. It does nothing to increase the 
present inadequate level of unemploy- 
ment benefits payable, nor does it ex- 
tend the duration of the benefit period. 
To most unemployed workers the final 
passage of this administration bill will 
represent only an idle gesture. 

WE NEED A PROGRAM FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Speaker, the present economic 
picture is not encouraging and swift ac- 
tion is needed to reverse the tide of re- 
cession and return our country to full 
employment. To meet the present un- 
employment situation and to prevent it 
from spreading, I propose the following 
seven-point program: 

First. Tax relief should be granted to 
the low- and middle-income groups by 
raising individual and dependency ex- 
emptions from the present $600 to 
$1,000, and by eliminating unnecessary 
excises. All proposals for a national 
Sales tax should be rejected. 

Second, Congress should adopt a well- 
planned system of public works to pro- 
vide for more jobs, and also meet the 
Nation’s needs for more schools, hos- 
pitals, public roads, recreation centers, 
housing, and so forth. 

Third. The minimum wage should be 
increased from the present 75 cents to 
$1.25 per hour, and the coverage of the 
wage-hour law should be extended to 
additional workers now unprotected. 

Fourth. The Taft-Hartley law should 
be repealed as a means of strengthening 
collective bargaining, and in this man- 
ner raise wage levels generally. 

Fifth. To prevent the present farm 
recession from turning into a wholesale 
depression, Congress should pass a farm 
program which establishes full parity on 
all farm crops. 

Sixth. Small business enterprise 
should be encouraged and protected by 
means of tax relief to small firms, the 
adoption of a liberal program of Gov- 
ernment credit to business, and the strict 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

Seventh. To protect all Americans 
from the economic insecurity of old age, 
sickness, and unemployment, Congress 
should expand and liberalize the social- 
security system, extend the coverage, and 
increase the amounts payable under our 
unemployment compensation 
and develop a Federal program for health 
and hospital construction. 
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This seven-point program outlined 
above is not meant to be all-inclusive. 
Instead it is a limited, basic, national 
economic program designed to meet the 
most pressing economic problems of our 
people in this period of growing reces- 
sion. It represents only the blueprint of 
a program of full employment, pros- 
perity, security, and social justice. 
These, Mr. Speaker, are the goals which 
the American people desire, and which 
Congress should strive to achieve, 


Judge Strum Honored Legal Profession 
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or 


KON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Judge Strum Honored 
Legal Profession.“ which was published 
in the Florida Times-Union of July 27, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jupce STRUM HONORED LEGAL PROFESSION 


The death of Judge Louie W. Strum at 
the age of 64 finishes the record of one of 
the most distinguished and brilliant careers 
ever built in law in Florida. A member of 
the United States Court of Appeals of the 
Fifth District at the time of his passing, 
Judge Strum had been awarded virtually 
every office and honor his admiring fellow 
citizens could bestow in recognition of his 
truly remarkable talents. The record of his 
life exhibits in itself his complete dedica- 
tion to the causes of order and knowledge 
as man's means to justice and truth. 

His unusual gifts as a leader were con- 
firmed in his young manhood when he be- 
came captain of cadets at St. Petersburg Mu- 
itary High School in 1906. A few years later, 
after he had received one of the first de- 
grees in law awarded by Stetson University, 
he took up law practice in Jacksonville as 
the first step in a professional ascent that 
few have equalled, 

His accomplishments are, of course, wide- 
ly known beyond the circle of his friends 
which, itself, numbered in the hundreds. 
As a young lawyer, his ability earned him 
recognition in 1925 when Gov. John W. 
Martin appointed him an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Florida. Here he 
served with such distinction that the Re- 
publican administration in 1931 selected 
him for the United States district court 
bench here aithough his stand for the Dem- 
ocratic Party and ite principles was well 
known. 

His quick and accurate grasp of even the 
most complex legal affairs backed by ex- 
tensive knowledge, won him the reputation 
of a "lawyer's judge“ and made his counsel 
widely sought in particularly dificult mat- 
ters of jurisprudence. This ability was af- 
forded recognition time after time in such 
instances as his invitation to sit as a mem- 
ber of the Nuremberg tribunal judging Nazi 
war crimes (an invitation he had to refuse), 
and in his selection to assist in the rewriting 
of the Federal court rules of civil procedure 
and of criminal practice. 

While serving in his various judicial poel- 
tions, the last of which brought him to the 


Refugee Relief Act of 1953 Being Admin- 
istered Competently and Ably by Mr. 
Scott McLeod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have followed closely the admin- 
istration of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 were astonished to read the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] in which he alleged that 
the immigration of refugees is being 
hindered and hampered and that the 
refugee relief program is foredoomed to 
failure. 

If the gentleman from New York had 
ever read the Refugee Relief Act, which 
came out of his committee, he would 
realize how vastly different it is from the 
former Displaced Persons Act. The 
present act was adopted on an entirely 
different premise, to meet an entirely 
different situation, and its provisions are 
much more stringent than were those of 
the DP Act. 

Nevertheless, despite the difficulties of 
administering an act which involves the 
cooperation of half a dozen departments 
of the Government, tight security regu- 
lations, and the necessity for negoti- 
ating and carrying out working agree- 
ments with about two dozen foreign gov- 
ernments, the results achieved to date 
under the Refugee Relief Act have most 
certainly amounted to a great deal more 
than a trickle, as the distinguished 
gentleman from New York has elected to 
characterize them. 

Obviously, some time was required to 
get a program as big and as widespread 
as this rolling. Regulations and admin- 
istrative procedures had to be devel- 
oped—not unilaterally by the State De- 
partment alone, but in cooperation with 
numerous other participating agencies. 
Staff expansion had to be accomplished, 
and that involved recruiting good 
people for a temporary job, getting them 
security cleared, trained, transported, 
equipped, and set up in business. The 
mere matter of getting office space in 
which these people could work required 
3 and 4 months in some instances be- 
cause of the shortage of available space 
in Europe. 

Another essential which could not be 
rushed was the negotiation of the agree- 
ments with foreign governments which 
the act requires. Some of these agree- 
ments have not yet been worked out, 
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and one of them, I happen to know, was 
achieved just recently only after the 
personal intervention of President Eisen- 
hower with the Foreign Minister of the 
country concerned. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I, myself did 
not understand these delays, and I was 
much concerned last March 1 when the 
target date for the issuance of visas in 
volume passed without appreciable re- 
sults. Being genuinely and construc- 
tively interested in the success of this 
humanitarian program, I took the 
trouble to learn what the difficulties and 
delays were all about. Actually, there 
was very little delay. March 1 had been 
set as a target date for getting the pro- 
gram on the rails. This was achieved 
just 1 month late, on April 1. 

Since then more than 8,000 visas have 
been issued. More than 800 applicants 
who could not qualify have been re- 
jected; 32,813 applicants are in the pipe- 
line. 

Approximately 14,000 assurances of 
employment and housing have been re- 
ceived, and these will admit about 25,000 
heads of families and dependents. 

The administration of the act is now 
geared to continue production of visas 
in substantial numbers so as to get the 
job done by the time the act expires on 
December 31, 1956. 

Until now, it would not have been 
possible to make use of larger numbers 
of job and housing assurances. With 
the program rolling at good speed, how- 
ever, the time now has come when a 
steady flow of assurances is essential to 
continued progress, for the head of every 
refugee family must be guaranteed a job 
and a roof over his head. The act does 
not permit these people to come to the 
United States and wander around job- 
less, homeless, and as wards of hap- 
hazard charity. 

It was for this reason that the Ad- 
ministrator of the act and the Secretary 
of State requested the President to 
solicit the cooperation of the governors 
just a few days ago. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, the President asked the gov- 
ernors to establish local committees to 
help obtain assurances and assist in the 
resettlement problems of the immi- 
grants. Far from being an admission 
that the act is a failure, as my unusually 
gloomy colleague from New York has 
seen fit to conclude, the President's 
action was a logical and constructive 
effort to assure the success of the refugee 
program. I am glad that our President 
has the personal interest in this project 
not only to want it to succeed, but to 
do something positive and constructive 
to see that it does succeed. 

I cannot believe that carping criticism 
will contribute anything toward making 
it succeed. 

When the gentleman from New York 
exposed his lack of knowledge of the 
stringent security provisions contained 
in this act, I was afraid to trust my own 
memory of how he had voted on the act. 
A check of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 28, 1953, at page 10205, Roll No. 112, 
reveals that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] did vote for the act. 
Of course he had plenty of opportunity 
to know of its provisions because as al- 
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ready noted, it came out of his own 
committee. 

I frankly do not pretend to under- 
stand the mind of my colleague. But 
one thing I do know. If I were in the 
Kremlin, and had people escaping and 
being driven from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, I certainly would plant among them 
a considerable number of spies and sabo- 
teurs so that they could endeavor to 
reach the United States as refugees un- 
der this act. It was to guard against this 
possibility that the Congress imposed 
very strict security requirements upon 
the administrator of the act. These are 
requirements which permit of little or no 
administrative discretion. 

It would be quite understandable to me 
to hear the able and competent Admin- 
istrator Mr. McLeod criticized for relax- 
ing these requirements and thereby tak- 
ing the risk of admitting spies and sabo- 
teurs; I would be one of the first to de- 
mand his scalp if he did so. But it is 
incomprehensible to hear a conscientious 
public servant condemned for carrying 
out the will of Congress. 

Because I am familiar not only with 
the act but with its administration as 
well, I know that it is most complex and 
difficult to administer. I personally ad- 
mire the courage of those who are re- 
sponsible for its administration, for they 
have determined to make it work despite 
its built-in handicaps. This they are do- 
ing speedily and effectively. The results 
speak for themselves. 


New York Times Article Praises the Hon- 
orable Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 10, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the New York Times of 
August 6, 1954. I wish especially to call 
your attention to the last paragraph, 
which is laudatory of our colleagues the 
Honorable Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, and 
Gracie Prost, of Idaho: 

ANOTHER REPLY TO Reece 

The answer of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the General Education Board to the at- 
tacks on them, and foundations in general, 
by the ineffable Reece committee is an elo- 
quent and convincing supplement to the 
replies already made by the Carnegie Corp. 
the Ford Foundation, the Fund for the Re- 
public and the Council of Learned Societies. 
‘Thanks to the press, the case for the defense 
is now before the public, even though Chair- 
man Reece denied the foundations the right 
to make their answers in the same forum 
of public hearings in which the attacks on 
them were launched. The cumulative effect 
of the replies has been to raise foundations 
still further in public esteem and completely 

ttee. 


Rusk remarks in the Rockefeller reply, it is 
hard to believe that the committee itself 
has taken them seriously, But Mr. Rusk may 


